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CHR  ONICLE. 

HHHERE  is,  we  regret  to  hear,  little  or  no  change  in 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  condition.  Rest  and 
quiet  and  perfect  nursing  did  away  with  the  ill-effects  of 
his  long  journey  from  the  South  of  France.  He  has  not 
lost  any  of  the  ground  thus  recovered  ;  but  he  has  not 
made  much  further  progress.  He  is  intermittently  con¬ 
scious  ;  his  weakness,  however,  is  very  great,  and  the 
symptoms  of  partial  paralysis  are  still  present.  There 
is  no  prospect,  we  fear,  of  "his  restoration  to  health. 

The  list  of  New  Year  honours  is  worth  scanning.  It 
will  be  noticed  first  of  all  that  it  contains  no  peerages  : 
is  Lord  Rosebery  at  length  trying  to  be  consistent  ?  His 
selections,  we  suppose,  are  to.be  explained  by  his  necessi¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Rhodes,  who  has  succeeded  in  enriching  himself 
in  various  mining  and  other  speculations,  and  is  the 
Chairman  of  a  Chartered  Company  which  long  ago  spent 
all  its  capital  and  which  has  not  yet  paid  a  dividend, 
has  been  made- a  Privy  Councillor,  in  the  hope,  we 
presume,  that  he  will  again  contribute  to  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  h  und.  Then  follow  the  usual  honours  to 
successful  linen-drapers,  wool-merchants,  contractors, 
&c.  A  baronetcy  has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  George 
Newnes,  who  may  rightly  feel  hurt  at  being  so  inade¬ 
quately  rewarded  for  the  dissemination  of  such  high- 
class  literature  as  Tit-Bits,  the  Strand  Magazine,  the 
Million,  &c.  Is  it  too  late,  or  might  not  Lord  Rosebery 
reconsider  his  list  and  elevate  Mr.  Newnes  to  the  peerage 
under  the  title  of  Baron  Newnes  of  Tit-Bits?  Mr.  Pearce- 
Edgcumbe  is  given  a  baronetcy,  apparently  because  he 
failed  to  become  the  Radical  member  for  South  Dorset, 
and  Mr.  Israel  Hart,  because  he  is  utterly  unknown  outside 
Leicester  and  has  been  four  times  Mayor  of  that  town. 
Among  the  new  knights,  the  best  known  is  Mr.  Ilbert, 
who  has  probably  received  the  honour  as  a  reward  for 
his  incompetent  draughting  of  Parliamentary  bills,  and 
for  his  framing  of  a  measure  which,  had  it  passed 
through  Parliament,  would  have  placed  every  English- 
man  in  India  at  the  mercy  of  Baboo  magistrates.  Our 
political  honour-lists  badly  need  reform.  Honours  should 
be  conferred  on  men  who  have  benefited  their  country, 
and  not  merely  themselves. 

The  Revenue  Returns  issued  on  the  last  day  of  1894 
must  have  been  a  very  pleasant  New  Year’s  salutation 
for  Sir  William  Harcourt.  During  the  past  quarter  the 
net  increase  in  the  amount  paid  into  the  national  ex¬ 
chequer  was  ^1,240,600,  and  the  increase  for  the 
whole  three  quarters  of  the  financial  year  amounts  to 
^2,869,788.  The  items  by  which  these  totals  are 
reached  are  as  satisfactory  as  the  totals  themselves, 


and  furnish  an  additional  proof  that  the  stagnation  of 
the  past  three  years  is  at  last  at  an  end.  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  are  not  apt  to  make  exaggerated  esti¬ 
mates  of  future  revenue  ;  but  Sir  William  Harcourt  can 
hardly  have  expected  that  the  receipts  for  three  quarters 
of  the  year  under  three  of  the  most  important  headings 
- — Customs,  Excise,  and  Stamps — would  bring  him  in 
as  much  as  the  sum  which  he  told  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  to  regard  as  the  whole  year’s  income.  In  business 
circles  the  revival  in  speculation  and  enterprise  during 
the  last  few  weeks  has  been  very  marked.  It  seems 
certain  that  people  have  grown  tired  of  doing  nothing 
with  their  money,  and  that  the  vast  amounts  kept 
almost  idle  during  ’93  and  ’94  are  now  coming  out  of 
their  hiding  places.  A  good  part  of  this  stored  wealth 
will  doubtless  find  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  com¬ 
pany  promoters. 

Mr.  J.  “  Havelock”  Wilson,  M.P.  (there  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  about  one  of  his  Christian  names)  must  not 
be  allowed  to  escape  the  charge  of  forging  a  circular, 
brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Laws,  the  general  manager 
of  the  Shipping  Federation.  Mr.  Laws  has  deliberately 
declared  that  the  alleged  circular  is  a  fabrication  and 
forgery,  and  that  “  Wilson,  well  knowing  its  falsity, 
caused  it  to  be  circulated.”  Mr.  Wilson,  after  waiting 
nine  days,  addressed  a  short  letter  to  the  Times ,  in  which 
he  denied  that  any  such  circular  was  ever  prepared  or 
issued  by  him  or  by  his  instructions,  and  he  repudiated 
“  the  statements  of  Mr.  Laws  as  a  gross  and  shameful 
libel.”  Mr.  Wilson,  it  appears,  had  to  control  his  “  first 
impulse  ”  to  enter  an  action  for  libel  against  Mr. 
Laws,  because  “such  an  action  against  a  wealthy 
body  like  the  Shipping  Federation  would  require  at 
least  some  ^500  or  £600.  I  have  therefore  decided 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Laws  for  the  present,  and  to  enter 
an  action  for  libel  as  soon  as  I  have  the  means  to 
do  so.”  As  Mr.  Wilson  is  no  doubt  confident  of  his 
innocence  of  the  charge  of  the  forgery  brought  against 
him,  he  should  not  let  himself  be  so  easily  baulked  of  his- 
“first  impulse.”  Surely  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
raising  among  his  friends  the  small  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  beginning  proceedings. 

The  revolt  of  the  ratepayers  against  increasing  rates 
due  to  outdoor  relief  provided  by  the  Progressives,  has 
had  the  result  of  checking  expenditure  and  finally  of 
increasing  the  representation  of  Moderates  in  the  Vestries, 
and  on  the  Boards  of  Guardians.  Now  the  revolt  of  the 
ratepayers  against  the  dues  levied  by  the  County  Council 
is  becoming  vocal.  A  Mr.  Turner,  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea, 
shows  that  the  County  Council  rate  of  that  parish  for 
the  half  year  ending  Lady-day  1892  was  ^16,879,  while 
for  the  half  year  ending  Lady-day  1895,  it  is  ^21,819. 
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This  rise  in  the  rates  of  over  30  per  cent,  in  three  years 
will,  we  imagine,  be  sufficient  to  bring  Londoners  to  the 
polls  in  the  approaching  County  Council  elections,  and 
so  insure  a  Conservative  majority  in  that  body  who  wi 
not  sanction  heedless  extravagance.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  the  Englishman  appreciates  so  much  as  the  one 
addressed  to  his  pocket. 

Miss  Frances  Mary  Buss  was  a  notable  worker  in  the 
cause  of  feminine  education,  and  it  was  light  an 
proper  that  a  distinguished  company  of  her  fe  low- 
labourers  in  that  field,  of  persons  interested  in  educa- 
tional  affairs,  and  of  old  pupils  and  colleagues,  should 
o-ather  together  to  pay  the  last  tribute  ot  affection  and 
respect  at  her  funeral.  It  would  be  foolish,  however, 
to  let  all  the  vague  sentiment  occasioned  by  her  death 
pass  by  without  a  word  of  honest  criticism  of  her  work. 
Miss  Buss  began  life  by  keeping  a  middle-class  private 
school ;  the  Commission  of  1864  considered  the  method 
and  quality  of  the  instruction  provided  therein  to  be  much 
better  than  in  most  schools  of  the  kind,  and  in  the  fulness 
of  time  she  obtained  the  support  of  a  City  company  and 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  with  the  result  that  the 
North  London  Collegiate  and  the  Camden  Schools  were 
turned  into  public  institutions.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  influence  of  her  work  “stretched  tar  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  her  own  two  schools,”  as  the  Times 
says  ;  but  perhaps  there  has  been  as  much  loss  as  gain 
in  this.  The  movement  for  founding  High  Schools  lor 
girls  spread,  and  Miss  Buss’s  establishments  were  the 
models  ;  the  consequence  is  that  a  high  school  education 
only  fits  a  girl  to  be  a  high  school  teacher— and  she 
could  scarcely  choose  a  worse  calling. 

There  are  some  important  facts  regarding  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  London  to  be  gleaned  from  the  last  County 
Council  Red  Book.  Between  1881  and  1891  there  was 
for  the  first  time  a  lower  percentage  of  increase-  ot  popu¬ 
lation  in  London  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country',  the  rate 
being  10-4  compared  with  11-9.  This  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  inner  London  is  now  being  used  not  s*> 
much  as  a  place  of  residence  as  for  business  purposes. 
The  number  of  Scotch  remains  at  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  as  in  1861,  the  number  of  Irish  has  decrease<L 
whilst  the  foreigners  (chiefly  Poles  and  Russians)  haire 
increased.  We  are  not  surprised  to  read  that  the  death- 
rate  for  1893  was  2271,  compared  with  21 -99  m  1892, 
when  it  appears  that  at  the  last  census  214,828  persons 
were  living  in  56,622  one-room  tenements,  or  about  lour 
m  a  room;  330,238  P^sons  111  54y87^  twewroom^te^- 
ments,  or  three  in  a  room  ;  192,849  in  24,3  4 
tenements,  or  nearly  three  in  a  room  ;  and  92,467 
9495  four-room  tenements,  or,  again,  nearly  three  m 
a  room.  This  means  that  20  per  _  cent,  of  he 
whole  population  of  London  were  living  in  overcrowded 

dwellings. 


Tolstoy  has  written  a  long  letter  to  the  Daily 
Chronicle  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge  of  being  an  Anar¬ 
chist.  He  does  not  seek  to  abolish  any  lorm  of  Govern¬ 
ment  •  he  simply  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Tolstoy  cannot  understand  why  all  other  good  and 
earnest  Christians  do  not  behave  in  a  similar  fashion. 

A  man  with  an  immortal  soul  has  only  to  tend  it  carefu  v 
during  Vs  earthly  pilgrimage  ;  and  if  every  one  does 
this,  Governments  will  disappear  of  themselves  To 
those  who  reply  that  every  one  does  not,  and  that  the 
will  be  more  misery  and  injustice  in  the  world  if  author ■  y 
is  wielded  by  the  bad  only,  Tolstoy  remarks  that  that 
does  not  concern  the  good.  They  have  their  own  souls  to 
save,  and  one’s  duty  to  God  does  not,  in  the  Tolstoyan 
Christianity,  appear  to  include  one  s  duty-to  one  s 
neighbour.  It  is  Tolstoy’s  misfortune,  howev  er,  to  be 
unable  to  propagate  his  curiously  selfish  doctrine  without 
violating  it  in  the  very  act  of  so  doing.  It  he  rea  y 
believed  in  what  he  is  now  advocating,  he  obviously 

would  not  be  writing  long  letters  to  th! 

The  man  who  takes  precious  moments  from  the  con 
ternplation  of  thing,  spiritual  in  order  to  influence =  h.s 
fellow  men,  is  surely  just  as  criminal,  from  the  Tolstoya 
standpoint  as  the  man  who  tries  to  prevent  children 
being  ill-treated  or  industrious  weaklings  becoming  ie 
preygof  the  idle  strong.  Undoubtedly  journalism  is  as 

earthly  as  politics. 


Always  provided  he  does  not  hurt  anybody  else,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Sir  Henry  Howorth  should  not  please 
himself  by  interfering  in  what  does  not  concern  him. 
Just  now  he  is  championing  French  susceptibilities  in 
the  Times.  He  is  very  anxious  that  Englishmen  should 
not  take  military  service  under  the  Malagasy  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  Malagasys  may  have  susceptibilities  too, 
and  they  may  ask  why  Sir  Henry  Howorth  has  said 
nothing  of  the  French  Foreigh  Legion  which,  it  is 
officially  announced,  wall  form  a  part  of  the  T  reach 
invading  force.  The  Foreign  Legion  consists  entirely 
of  foreign  volunteers,  just  as  a  Malagasy  Foreign  Legion 
would. 

The  island  of  Kolguef  does  not  present  many  attrac¬ 
tive  features  to  the  ordinary  globe-trotter.  Mr.  Trevor 
Battye  it  will  be  remembered,  was  almost  gnen  up 
for  lost  in  this  land  of  frozen  gullies  and  treacherous 
bo«"s.  His  exploration,  however,  has  been  fruittul  in 
interesting  details  regarding  its  inhabitants,  the  Samo- 
yedes,  and  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  natives 
use  tents  of  poles  covered  with  wood  and  sealskin, 
with  reindeer  couches  as  a  substitute  for  chairs  and 
beds  Their  night-dress  is  so  stiff  that  it  is  difficu  , 
he  says,  to  tell  which  are  the  clothes  and  which 
the  sleepers.  The  women  and  girls  cook  the  regula¬ 
tion  three  meals  a  day  of  the  Samoyede,  and  strike 
the  tents  and  pack  the  sledges  whenever  there  is 
a  move.  When  a  Samoyede  girl  is  betrothed  she 
leaves  her  father’s  home  and  goes  to  that  ot  her 
sweetheart,  to  return  presently  with  a  sack  containing 
pieces  of  cotton,  mouldy  bread,  and  other  symbolic 
crifts.  The  father  then  drives  his  reindeer  over  to  the 
abode  of  his  daughter’s  betrothed,  that  the  father  ot  the 
betrothed  man  may  select  a  dowry  from  the  herd.  - 
for  the  island  itself,  Mr.  Trevor  Battye  affiims  that  it 
lies  in  a  very  shallow  sea,  and  has  been  formed  b)  the 
water.  He  found  inland  ridges,  evidently  thrown  up  b\ 
the  water  of  the  sea  or  a  great  river.  Besides  all  this  he 
has  supplied  a  map  of  the  interior  of  ^ol-ue[’hlt'Tr° 
unknown  except  to  the  Samoyedes  Two  new  rivers 
one  the  Pesanka,  the  largest  in  the  island,  and  two 
large  lakes,  are  among  the  more  important  of 
discoveries. 

Not  content  with  the  divine  right  ot  creating  and  dis 
missing  Imperial  Chancellors  at  his  will  and  pleasure, 

the  German  Emperor  seems  lately  to  have  been  meddlmg 

or  muddling  in  the  finances  of  the  Empire.  To  jud&e 
by  results,  his  infallibility  in  matters  ot  finance  is  open 
to  question.  Not  long  ago  Berlin  was  only  second  to 
London  as  a  European  business  centre  ,  but 
now  hear  is  true,  the  excessive  taxation  is  rap.d  j 
driving  the  big  Stock  Exchange  transactions  to  London 
Paris  and  other  financial  centres  which  have  the  goo 
fortune  not  to  be  controlled  by  a  divinely  appointed 
emperor!1  At  leas,  this  is  Stock  Exchange  opmton 
not  only  in  the  capital  on  the  Spree  but  also  in 

Frankfort. 


The  outrages  in  Armenia  will  probably  have  the  effect 
of  freeing  that  province  from  Turkish  misrule  ;  but  who 
shall  free  us  from  Canon  MacColl  and  his  terrible  letter. 
We  have  kept  silence  for  weeks  under  an  in  m  lon 
parable  only  to  Venetian  mosquitoes  in  midsummer. 
Rut  our  patience  broke  down  when  we  found  another 
interminable  screed  from  him  in  the  Times  of  Wednesday. 
It  is  in  reply  to  a  Mr.  Rafiuddin  Ahmad  ;  and  the  Rev. 

Canon  after  promising  a  clear  statement  ot  facts,  begins . 
“  The  fact  is,  your  correspondent  knows  not  ring  ot  th 

Sacred  Law  of  Islam  as  a  political  system  After  th 
nolite  oreeting  comes  a  wearisome  account  of  teartul 
fnsults&to  which  a  Christian  is  exposed  under  the  Turkish 
Code  •  “  When  a  Christian  dies  he  is  said,  m  official  lan- 
Sua  je',  to  have  bee,,  damned  ”  ;  just  as  if  a  Moslem  Itvmg 
f„  England  would  not  in  ordinary  intercourse  run  the  risk 
of  being  "so  insulted  during  his  life.  The  Canon  then 
obiects  to  Mr.  Ahmad’s  “courteous  language,  and, 
warming  to  his  work,  declares,  for  the  secon  time,  you 

Moslem  correspondent  is  entirely  iporant  of  the  Sacre 

Law  both  in  theory  and  practice  It  ^  mmutest 
the  Rev.  Canon’s  knowledge  of  the  Sacred  La 
Christendom  is  confined  to  the  letter  of  it. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AS  ARCHBISHOP. 

R.  GLADSTONE’S  latest  performance  reminds  us 
of  the  re-appearance  of  a  well-graced  actor  in  a 
part  which  especially  suits  his  personality.  A  deputation 
of  Armenian  gentlemen  resident  in  London  and  in  Paris 
used  the  occasion  of  his  eighty-fifth  birthday  to  present 
a  silver-gilt  chalice  to  Hawarden  Parish  Church  as  “  a 
memorial  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sympathy  with  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Armenian  people.”  Of  course  in  return 
Mr.  Gladstone  “addressed  the  deputation,”  and  his 
address  was  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  characteristic 
acts  of  his  life.  It  was  said  of  Burke  that  as  he  grew 
older  he  became  year  by  year  more  conservative.  It  may 
be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  as  he  grows  older  he 
becomes  more  impassioned  and  less  able  to  control 
himself.  He  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  cause  in  which 
he  is  interested,  and  the  outrages  and  murders  said  to 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  the  Armenian  Christians 
have  manifestly  stirred  him  to  the  depths.  Now  under 
such  circumstances  a  great  statesman,  or  even  a  great 
politician,  would  have  been  careful  how  he  spoke  ; 
he  would  have  weighed  each  word  and  said  less  than 
he  meant.  Russia  is  not  backward  at  championing 
Christians  against  the  Turks,  and  a  flame  could  easily 
be  kindled  in  Armenia  which  might  devastate  two  con¬ 
tinents  before  finally  burning  itself  out.  And  this  care¬ 
fulness  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  a  politician  who 
speaks  before  the  facts  are  conclusively  proved,  and  who 
has  “full  confidence,”  as  Mr.  Gladstone  professes 
himself  to  have,  “that  the  Government  of  the  Queen 
will  do  'its  duty.”  But  no  such  considerations  could 
restrain  our  ex-Premier.  He  first  recalled  how,  eighteen 
years  ago,  he  took  “  an  active  part  with  regard  to  other 
outrages,  which  first  came  up  [v/cj  in  the  shape  of 
rumours,  but  were  afterwards  too  horribly  verified,  in 
Bulgaria  ”  ;  he  then  went  on  to  reflect  proudly  that 
the  Turks  did  go  out  of  Bulgaria,  “  bag  and  baggage,” 
in  consequence  chiefly  of  his  activity,  and  not  out  of 
Bulgaria  only.  He  declares  himself  consistent  in  again 
attacking  the  Turk,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
used  no  stronger  words  in  1876  on  Blackheath  than  he 
now  uses  in  condemning  a  friendly  Government  whose 
dominions  we  are  pledged  to  protect.  No  conditional 
clause  can  alter  the  fact  that  he  speaks  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Sultan  as  a  “disgrace,  in  the  first  place 
to  Mahomet  the  Prophet,  whom  it  professes  to  follow 
.  .  .  a  disgrace  to  civilization  at  large,  and  ...  a 
curse  to  mankind.” 

This  language  is  unwise  enough  in  all  conscience  and 
imprudent  enough,  but  it  does  not  paint  the  man  so  clearly 
as  does  the  remarkable  assertion  that  “  if  the  scenes  and 
abominations  of  1876  in  Bulgaria  have  been  repeated  in 
1894  in  Armenia  ...  it  is  time  that  one  general  shout  of 
execration  directed  against  deeds  of  wickedness  should 
rise  from  outraged  humanity  and  should  force  itself  into 
the  ears  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  make  him  sensible, 
if  anything  can  make  him  sensible,  of  the  madness  of 
such  a  course.  .  .  .  And  do  not  let  me  be  told,  that  one 
nation  has  no  authority  over  another.  Every  nation, 
and  if  need  be  every  human  being,  has  authority  on 
behalf  of  humanity  and  of  justice.”  This  declaration 
is  not  wise,  or  prudent,  or  statesmanlike  ;  there  must  be 
many  who  will  consider  it  foolish  with  that  exceeding 
folly  which  verges  on  criminality  ;  but  it  is  magnificent, 
and  contains,  we  think,  the  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
life-long  popularity.  As  a  moral  influence  no  other 
Englishman  of  his  time  has  equalled  him.  And  perhaps 
the  sympathy  for  suffering  humanity  which  has  done  so 
many  wonderful  things,  may  yet  come  to  stand  as  the 
most  significant  and  important  movement  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  and  may  thus  confer  on  Mr.  Gladstone  a  brighter 
and  more  enduring  lease  of  fame  than  could  have  been 
gained  by  his  intellectual  gifts  or  controversial  ability. 
From  time  to  time  he  appears  to  Englishmen  as  a  sort 
ol  embodied  conscience.  He  began  his  career  by  con¬ 
demning  Bomba  and,  with  astounding  generosity,  gave 
the  Ionian  Islands  back  to  Greece.  In  his  later  middle 
age  he  instituted  arbitration  with  the  United  States  over 
the  Alabama  affair,  and  thus  did  much  to  promote  the 
cause  of  international  Peace.  And  in  his  old  age  he 
thunders  against  the  lurk,  and  may  thus  possibly  bring 
about  a  feeling  of  amity  between  England  and  Russia 
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which  the  Crimean  war  did  so  much  needlessly  to 
disturb. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been,  perhaps,  the  greatest  moral 
influence  of  his  time,  and  that  is  why  we  say  he  should 
have  been  an  Archbishop.  He  belongs  to  the  School¬ 
men  as  a  controversialist  and  a  scholar.  The  Arch¬ 
priest  of  the  Armenian  Congregation  in  London  told 
him  that  the  Armenian  Church  was  “  the  oldest  Christian 
Church,  having  been  constituted  definitely  as  far  back  as 
the  year  302.”  Forthwith  Mr.  Gladstone  answered  : 
“  I  will  not  dispute  with  you  that  honour,  but  the  Church 
of  this  country  is  very  little  behind  you,  because,  if  I 
remember  right,  there  were  three  British  Bishops  whose 
names  are  recorded  as  present  at  a  General  Council 
which  was  held  in  France  in  the  year  310.”  Could  any 
Archbishop  have  displayed  more  pertinent  learning  or 
shown  doubt  more  courteously. 

It  may  be  regretted  that  the  Archbishops  of  our 
Church  seldom  or  never  exhibit  Mr.  Gladstone’s  higher 
qualities.  Learning  and  courtesy,  it  is  true,  they  some¬ 
times  show,  and  their  manners  are  seldom  lacking  in  a 
certain  dignity  that  might  be  mistaken  for  pride.  But 
they  seldom  think  it  advisable  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  wretched,  whether  of  their  own  or  any 
other  race,  or  to  take  part  with  the  oppressed  as 
against  the  oppressors.  The  generous  enthusiasm  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  puts  at  the  service  of  human  misery,  his 
passionate  revolt  against  wrongdoing,  appear  to  be  un¬ 
shared  by  the  Princes  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  Arch¬ 
bishop  or  Bishop,  but  simply  Mr,  Waugh,  who  by  him¬ 
self  founded  and  carried  on  to  success  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  whose  work  i.v 
more  largely  benevolent  and  more  free  from  taint  of 
evil  than  that  of  any  other  society  established  in  cur 
time.  The  only  real  danger  of  the  Church  of  England 
will  be  found  in  its  want  of  sympathy,  in  a  certain  cold 
formalism.  Had  Mr.  Gladstone  been  one  of  her  Arch¬ 
bishops  this  charge  could  never  have  been  made.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  the  Church  and  for  the 
country,  and  better,  we  think,  for  Mr.  Gladstone  himself, 
had  he  been  Primate  instead  of  Premier.  His  personal 
sympathies  would  then  have  found  fitting  outlet ;  his 
want  of  judgment  and  self-control  would  have  been 
forgiven  on  account  of  his  moral  fervour  ;  the  super¬ 
ficiality  of  his  intellect  would  have  been  lost  sight  of 
when  contrasted  with  the  nobility  of  his  character  ;  his 
quibblings  would  have  been  ascribed  to  precedent  ;  his 
very  extravagance  of  language  might  have  counted 
as  a  merit  had  it  been  used  only  in  unselfish  causes  ; 
and  his  learning,  courtesies,  and  charm  would  have 
seemed  additional  graces  in  a  saintly  life.  Poet  he 
might  have  been  had  his  emotions  been  deeper  and 
his  intellect  larger :  Primate  he  should  have  been  : 
Premier  he  was. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  LORD  ROSEBERY. 

HATEVER  Lord  Rosebery, may  be  in  the  Cabinet, 
in  England  he  is  prime  Minister  ;  and  we  look  to 
him  accordingly.  Of  course  410  sensible  and  generous 
mind  forgets  .that  though  he  .qannot  divest  himself  of 
responsibility  in  the  first,  secondhand  third  degree  for  all 
the  devices  and  performances  of'his  Government,  he  has 
to  work  with  certain  departmental  Secretaries  of  State 
who  are  accustomed  to  a  grep,  deal  of  independence. 
But  for  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  we 
look  past  the  departments,  and  straight  to  the  Prime 
Minister  ;  having  every  right  to  do  so.  There  is  even  a 
special  right  when  Lord  Rosebery  is  the  Minister,  and 
when  there  is  reason  to  be  solicitous  for  the  honour  of 
England  as  an  Imperial  Power.  For  were  the  question 
put  to  Lord  Rosebery,  “  How  did  you  come  to  be  Prime 
Minister?  ”  he  would  not  be  able  to  reply,  “  Because  I 
make  clever  speeches,”  or  “  Because  I  am  an  influential 
man  in  Scotland.”  Nothing  of  that  sort  could  he  say 
that  would  be  an  answer  ;  and1  nothing  of  that  sort 
would  he  say.  For  he  knows,  qs'we  all  know,  that  what 
gave  him  political  distinction  and  made  him  a  power 
was  his  assertion  of  a  resolute  solicitude  for  the  safety, 
dignity,  and  honour  of  the  Greater  Britain.  He  was 
the  one  Radical  of  mark  who  proclaimed  a  delight  in  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  this  little  island,  and  an  eagerness 
to  be  known  as  an  Imperialist.  It  was  this,  and  the  general 
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belief  that  as  Foreign  Secretary  he  had  steadily  upheld 
the  prestige  of  the  Empire,  that  made  Lord  Rosebery 
Prime  Minister. 

Not  only,  then,  because  it  is  strictly  the  Prime  Minister’s 
business,  but  also  because  the  Prime  Minister  is  Lord 
Rosebery,  we  ask  him  what  we  are  to  think  of  the 
recent  dealings  of  the  Government  in  Downing  Street 
with  the  Government  in  India.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
any  Mr.  Fowler.  Upon  no  Mr.  Fowler  can  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  be  cast  of  subordinating  the  Government  of 
India,  the  propriety  and  even  the  necessity  of  its  fiscal 
arrangements,  its  convictions  of  its  duty  to  the  people, 
its  honour  and  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  to  the 
meanest  exigencies  of  party  competition  at  home.  It  is 
too  great  a  matter.  The  presumption  must  be  that  no 
Mr.  Fowler  would  venture  on  so  desperate  a  remedy  for 
dwindling  party  votes  in  England  without  consulting  the 
Cabinet  in  general  or  his  chief  in  particular.  The  conduct 
of  the  Home  Government  in  this  worse  than  unfortunate 
affair  of  the  Indian  import  tax  on  cottons  cannot  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  mistake  of  ignorance,  neither  as  the 
political  offence  of  a  single  Minister  working  in  the  dark. 
The  inveteracy  of  the  deficit  which  compelled  the  Indian 
Government  to  include  Manchester  goods  in  a  list  of 
dutiable  articles  was  as  well  known  in  London  as  in 
Calcutta.  It  was  not  for  fun  that  the  Viceroy’s  Govern¬ 
ment  proposed  that  5  per  cent,  impost  among  others, 
nor  was  it  with  any  protectionist  design,  but  under  the 
pressure  of  sheer  poverty,  thoroughly  well  explained  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  at  the  India  Office.  And 
when  that  tax  was  specially  disallowed  by  the  India 
Office,  the  reason  of  its  disallowance  was  as  well  known 
in  Calcutta  as  in  London,  in  Bombay  as  well  as  in 
Manchester. 

Votes!  No  sooner  was  the  proposed  5  per  cent,  import 
duty  heard  of  than  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  care¬ 
fully  informed  the  India  Office,  through  the  customary 
channels,  that  it  might  consider  the  whole  Lancashire 
vote  in  danger.  The  cotton  interest  in  certain  counties 
is  of  enormous  weight  at  election  time  ;  upon  the  whole, 
it  is  Liberal  ;  and  at  the  threat  of  revolt  all  the  anxious 
calculations  and  deliberations  of  the  Indian  Government 
were  with  equal  if  dissimilar  calculation  totally  upset. 
The  duty  would  not  be  permitted.  So  far,  it  is  almost 
an  old  story  now,  but  the  end  of  it  is  not  yet.  The 
decision  of  the  Home  Government,  and  the  too  palpable 
inspiration  of  it,  gave  rise  to  a  strong  and  angry  agita¬ 
tion  in  India  ;  and  the  Government  could  only  face  the 
agitators  with  a  silent  conviction  that  they  were  right. 
Viceroy  and  council  could  but  agree  that  the  veto  of  the 
Home  Government  in  the  matter  would  be  injudicious, 
even  unjust,  were  it  not  also  dishonouring  ;  which  is  a 
very  pretty  position  for  a  Viceregal  Government  in 
a  dependency  like  India !  And  while  the  agitation 
could  not  be  put  down,  the  demands  upon  the  Indian 
Treasury  became  still  more  importunate  ;  and  no  doubt 
the  private  representations  of  the  Government  of  India 
to  the  Government  in  Lord  Tweedmouth’s  pocket  became 
more  importunate  too.  The  India  Office,  compelled  to 
take  second  thoughts  by  what  it  ought  to  have  foreseen, 
relented;  but  only  on  a  compromise  satisfactory  to  the 
Manchester  goods  trade  and  conservative  of  the  Lanca¬ 
shire  vote.  British  fine-quality  goods  imported  into 
India  might  be  taxed;  but  on  condition  that  native  mill- 
owners  who  competed  in  the  native  markets  with  similar 
yarns  and  fabrics  paid  an  excise  duty  of  like  amount. 
Now  we  do  not  say  that,  in  principle,  there  is  much  to 
grumble  at  in  that;  but  in  spirit  and  practice  it  is  quite 
.another  thing.  It  is  hampering,  repressive,  irritating  ; 
.and,  after  all  that  had  gone  before,  filled  the  natives 
with  anger  and  the  Government  with  disgust.  In  this 
state  they  remain  ;  and  it  is  impossible  but  that 
every  well-conditioned  Englishman  should  share  the 
feelings  of  both.  It  is  for  us  to  be  angry  too  when  we 
see  how  much  reason  the  natives  have  for  thinking  that 
their  affairs  have  now  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
wire-pullers,  vote-mongers,  and  faddists  who  work  party- 
Government  in  England.  And  when  we  consider  what 
India  is,  and  what  its  Government  has  been  and  must  be  if 
it  is  to  endure,  disgust  is  a  poor  word  for  the  feeling  with 
which  we  view  the  public  humiliation  inflicted  on  the 
authority  of  that  Government  from  home.  In  one  scene 
we  have  the  Viceroy’s  financial  adviser  “  frankly  ad¬ 
mitting  ”  that  the  Indian  Government  would  never  have 


thought  of  imposing  this  excise  duty  but  for  orders  from 
Downing  Street.  In  another  we  see  the  Viceroy  himself 
spreading  his  helpless  hands  abroad,  shrugging  his 
unfortunate  shoulders,  and  explaining  that  of  course 
when  positive  directions  come  from  a  Secretary  of  State 
about  anything - ! 

And  under  what  direction  is  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 
We  are  brought  back  to  that  question  by  reports  of 
another  measure  of  internal  regulation  which  is  being 
forced  on  the  Indian  Government  from  England  ;  and 
when  we  learn  that  this  measure  is  a  Bill  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Cantonment  Acts,  and  understand  that  its 
main  design  is  “to  prohibit  the  Indian  Government  from 
making  any  rules  on  the  subject  of  contagious  diseases,” 
we  know  where  we  are  at  once.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
place  the  Government  of  India  under  the  direction  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  its  worthiest  condition  of 
common  sense ;  but  now  it  appears  that  the  most 
egregious  pack  of  fanatics  ever  seen  in  that  Chamber 
have  only  to  bounce  a  resolution  through  the  House, 
and  it  presently  becomes  an  edict  which  the  Indian 
Government  is  expected  to  subscribe  in  due  obedience. 
We  confess  we  should  not  have  imagined  that  the 
native  population  of  India  would  care  much  about  any 
such  Cantonment  Acts  Amendment  Bill ;  but  the  Calcutta 
correspondent  of  the  Times  says  that,  following  imme¬ 
diately  after  recent  demonstrations  that  the  Viceroy  and 
his  Council  are  becoming  a  mere  machine  for  registering 
orders  “from  home,”  and  for  enforcing  House  of 
Commons  resolutions,  this  Bill  also  will  give  rise  to 
violent  popular  agitations  should  it  pass.  As  to  that 
we  shall  see.  All  we  know  at  present  is  that  India  is 
cultivating  agitation  very  assiduously,  just  as  the 
authority  of  its  Government  is  subjected  to  public 
humiliation,  even  to  dishonour,  by  “Governments  at 
home”  which  are  themselves  sunk  in  the  worst  degra¬ 
dations  of  the  party  system. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  imperialist  Lord  Rosebery  can 
be  contented  with  this  state  of  things  ?  Are  we  to 
suppose  him  satisfied  that  the  safety  and  honour  of  the 
Empire  is  unaffected  by  trucking  the  credit  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  like  that  of  India  for  a  parcel  of  .votes?  The 
appeal  is  to  him  as  Prime  Minister,  and  for  the  reasons 
above  stated  he  must  be  very  sensible  that  it  is  rightly 
addressed. 


THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  NAVY. 

NOT  many  years  ago  a  gentleman,  then  occupying 
an  important  position  at  the  Admiralty,  tele¬ 
graphed  in  his  official  capacity  to  one  of  the  Royal 
dockyards  desiring  to  be  informed  when  a  certain  sloop- 
of-war,  which  some  time  previously  had  been  laid  down 
there,  would  be  ready  for  launching.  The  reply  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  sloop  in  question  was  already  in  com¬ 
mission  on  a  foreign  station.  It  would  be  unkind,  and 
perhaps  even  unreasonable,  to  suggest  that  the  rulers  of 
the  Navy,  or  any  of  them,  are  now  in  a  similar  state  of 
ignorance  concerning  their  own  ships  ;  but  it  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  by  no  means  impossible  that  even  to-day  they 
may  be  equally  ignorant  concerning  the  ships  of  other 
Powers.  It  is  notorious  that  the  confidential  papers 
issued  by  the  Intelligence  Department,  at  about  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  to  our  officers 
on  the  China  Station,  misinformed  them  most  grossly  as 
to  the  nature  and  armament  of  at  least  one  of  the 
Japanese  men-of-war  that  have  since  distinguished 
themselves,  and  that  might,  at  any  moment,  have  been 
brought  into  opposition  to  us.  And,  when  one  listens 
to  the  inspired  gossip  which  is  in  the  air  about  Lord 
Spencer’s  forthcoming  development  of  his  shipbuilding 
programme,  one  can  very  well  believe  that  even  if  the 
progress  of  foreign  navies  be  correctly  reported  at 
Whitehall,  the  significance  of  the  news  is  not  grasped 
there.  Thus,  although  we  believe  that  the  present  Board 
is  animated  by  a  general  desire  to  do  its  duty  to  the 
country  and  the  Empire,  we  dare  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  either  knows  or  understands  exactly  what  its  duty 
is.  We  therefore  think  it  pertinent  to  point  out  briefly 
and  plainly,  first,  that  the  present  Admiralty  stands 
committed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  the  policy  of 
making  our  fighting  fleet  superior  to  the  combined 
fighting  fleets  of  any  two  other  nations  ;  secondly,  that 
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our  fighting-  strength  depends,  more  than  upon  any  other 
material  factor,  upon  our  strength  in  battleships  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  our  strength  in  battleships  does  not,  and 
will  not,  even  when  all  the  hitherto  announced  building 
programme  shall  have  been  completed,  be  as  great  as, 
according  to  the  accepted  formula  of  the  Admiralty,  it 
ought  to  be.  We  must,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious, 
explain  in  detail  this  last  assertion. 

At  the  present  time  we  have,  in  a  completed  state,  or  in 
a  condition  between  launch  and  completion,  twenty  first- 
class  battleships  :  Anson,  Benbow,  Camperdown,  Col- 
lingwood,  Howe,  Rodney,  Sans  Pareil,  Nile,  Trafalgar, 
Ramillies,  Repulse,  Revenge,  Royal  Sovereign,  Resolu¬ 
tion,  Royal  Oak,  Empress  of  India,  Hood,  Centurion, 
Barfleur,  and  Magnificent ;  and  we  have  nine  first-class 
battleships  building  or  ordered  :  Renown,  Majestic, 
Prince  George,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Illus¬ 
trious,  and  Victorious.  Of  second-class  battleships, 
completed  or  undergoing  modification,  we  have  twelve  : 
Edinburgh,  Inflexible,  Neptune,  Superb,  Temeraire, 
Thunderer,  Dreadnought,  Devastation,  Colossus,  Ajax, 
Alexandra,  and  Agamemnon.  None  are  building  or 
ordered.  Of  third-class  battleships  we  have  eleven  : 
Hero,  Conqueror,  Invincible,  Iron  Duke,  Monarch,  Sul¬ 
tan,  Swiftsure,  Triumph,  Audacious,  Hercules,  and 
Bellerophon.  None  are  building  or  ordered. 

At  the  present  time  France  has,  in  a  completed  state, 
or  in  a  condition  between  launch  and  completion,  thirteen 
first-class  battleships:  Am.  Duperre,  Am.  Baudin,  Hoche, 
Magenta,  Marceau,  Neptune,  Formidable,  Courbet,  De¬ 
vastation,  Jaureguiberry,  Charles  Martel,  Brennus,  and 
Carnot ;  and  she  has  five  first-class  battleships  building 
or  ordered  :  Mass^na,  Bouvet,  Charlemagne,  St.  Louis, 
and  the  vesselgprovisionally  known  as  A7.  Of  second-class 
battleships,  completed,  completing,  or  undergoing  modi¬ 
fication,  she  has  ten  :  Redoutable,  Friedland,  Caiman, 
Indomptable,  Requin,  Terrible,  Bouvines,  Jemappes, 
Trehouart,  and  Valmy.  She  has  none  unlaunched  or 
ordered.  Of  third-class  battleships  she  has  ten:  Richelieu, 
Colbert, Trident, Tonnerre,  Fulminant, Tonnant,  Furieux, 
Marengo,  Ocdan,  and  Suffren.  Some  of  these  are  nomi¬ 
nally  coast-defence  vessels,  but  all  are  really  sea-going 
ships.  None  of  the  class  are  unlaunched  or  ordered. 

Russia,  at  the  present  time,  has  completed,  or  in  a  state 
between  launch  and  completion, ten  first-class  battleships: 
Sinope,  Tchesm^,  Navarin,  Ekaterina  II.,  Tri  Sviatitelia, 
Georgei  Pobiedonosets,  Sissoi  Veliki,  Poltava,  Petro- 
paulovsk,  and  Sevastopol ;  and  she  has  three  first-class 
battleships  building  or  ordered  :  Paris,  Sissoi  Veliki  No. 
2,  and  Rostilav.  Of  second-class  battleships  already  built 
she  has  five  :  Nicolai  I., Alexander  II.,  Peter  Veliki,  Gan- 
gut,  and  Dvenadsat  Apostolov.  None  are  building,  nor 
do  any  seem  to  be  ordered.  Of  third-class  battleships  she 
has  two  launched  :  Admiral  Seniavin  and  Admiral  Uscha- 
kov,  and  one  building  :  General  Admiral  Apraxin. 

Italy  has,  completed  or  in  a  state  between  launch  and 
completion,  eight  first-class  battleships  :  Italia,  Andrea 
Doria,  Ruggiero  di  Lauria,  Lepanto,  Francesco  Morosini, 
Re  Umberto,  Sicilia,  and  Sardegna.  Of  vessels  of  the 
same  class  she  has,  building  or  ordered,  four  :  Am.  di  St. 
Bon,  Emmanuele  Filiberto,  and  two  as  yet  unnamed.  Of 
second-class  battleships  built,  she  has  two  :  Duilio  and 
Dandolo,  besides  three  which  are  ordered.  Of  third- 
class  battleships  built,  she  has  four  :  Ancona,  Castel- 
fidardo,  Maria  Pia,  and  San  Martino  ;  and  three  new 
ones  are  to  be  charged  on  the  Budget  of  1895-96. 

Summarizing  these  statistics,  we  get  the  following 
table  : — 
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If,  therefore,  we  had  to  fight  France  and  Russia  now, 
they  could  oppose  twenty-three  first-class  battleships  to 
our  twenty ;  fifteen  second-class  battleships  to  ourtwelve ; 
and  twelve  third-class  battleships  to  our  eleven.  If  we 
have  to  fight  them  in  the  future,  they  may  be  able  to 
oppose  our  twenty-nine  first-class  battleships  with  thirty- 
one  ;  our  twelve  second-class  battleships  with  fifteen  ;  and 
our  eleven  third-class  battleships  with  thirteen.  If,  on 


the  other  hand,  we  had  to  fight  France  and  Italy  now, 
they  could  oppose  twenty-one  first-class  battleships  to  our 
twenty  ;  twelve  second-class  battleships  to  our  twelve  ; 
and  fourteen  third-class  battleships  to  our  eleven  ;  and, 
if  we  have  to  fight  them  in  the  future,  they  may  be  able 
to  oppose  our  twenty-nine  first-class  battleships  with 
thirty  ;  our  twelve  second-class  battleships  with  fifteen  ; 
and  our  eleven  third-class  battleships  with  seventeen. 
And  if  we  went  on  to  compare  the  other  armoured  vessels, 
cruisers  and  coast-defence  ships,  of  France  and  Russia 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  we  should  arrive  at  equally 
unsatisfactory  results. 

Rumour  credits  Lord  Spencer  with  the  intention  of  at 
present  ordering  no  battleships  besides  those  the  names 
of  which  have  been  given  above.  If  he  carry  out  this 
intention,  he  will,  unless  he  can  absolutely  and  con¬ 
clusively  overthrow  all  our  figures,  do  as  ill  a  turn  to 
his  country  as  one  might  do  who  had  an  active  desire  to 
injure  it.  To  put  things  simply,  we  are  now  seven  battle¬ 
ships  short  of  the  strongest  double  combination  that 
can  be  formed  against  us,  and,  unless  we  begin  building 
afresh,  we  shall  presently  be  ten  battleships  short.  At 
such  a  moment  as  this,  to  encourage  a  belief  that  the 
individual  superiority  of  our  ships  may  compensate  for 
their  numerical  inferiority  will,  of  course,  be  the  cue  ot 
all  the  interested  draggers  of  red-herrings.  We  shall 
not  follow  the  trail  of  those  gentlemen,  and  we  trust 
that  Lord  Spencer  will  not  do  so  either. 


CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI. 

BY  the  death  of  Christina  Rossetti,  literature,  and  not 
English  literature  alone,  loses  the  one  great  modern 
poetess.  There  is  another  English  poetess,  indeed,  who 
has  gained  a  wider  fame ;  but  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
like  that  of  her  contemporary,  and,  one  might  almost  say, 
companion,  George  Sand,  was  of  too  immediate  and  tem¬ 
porary  a  kind  to  last.  The  very  feminine,  very  emotional, 
work  of  Mrs.  Browning,  which  was  really,  in  the  last  or 
first  result,  only  literature  of  the  L.  E.  L.  order  carried 
to  its  furthest  limits,  roused  a  sort  of  womanly  enthu¬ 
siasm,  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  equally  feminine, 
equally  emotional,  work  of  George  Sand.  In  the  same 
way,  only  in  a  lesser  degree,  all  the  women  who  have 
written  charming  verse — and  how  many  there  have  been 
in  quite  recent  times  ! — have  won,  and  deservedly,  a 
certain  reputation  as  poetesses  among  poetesses.  In 
Miss  Rossetti  we  have  a  poet  among  poets,  and  in  Miss 
Rossetti  alone.  Content  to  be  merely  a  woman,  wise  in 
limiting  herself  within  somewhat  narrow  bounds,  she 
possessed,  in  union  with  a  profoundly  emotional  nature, 
a  power  of  artistic  self-restraint  which  no  other  woman 
who  has  written  in  verse  has  ever  shown  ;  and  it  is 
through  this  mastery  over  her  own  nature,  this  economy 
of  her  own  resources,  that  she  takes  rank  among  poets 
rather  than  among  poetesses. 

And,  indeed,  the  first  quality  that  appeals  to  one  in 
Miss  Rossetti’s  work  is  its  artistic  finish  ;  and  this  finish 
is  apparent  in  a  simplicity  so  intense,  so  expressive,  and 
so  casual  in  seeming,  as  only  the  finest  elaboration  could 
extract  from  the  complexities  and  confusions  of  nature. 
Her  preference  was  for  the  homeliest  words,  and  for  the 
rhythms  in  which  the  art  consists  in  a  seeming  disregard 
of  art.  No  one  who  ever  wrote  in  verse  used  so  many 
words  of  one  syllable,  or  so  few  words  not  used  in 
ordinary  conversation.  No  one  ever  used  fewer  inver¬ 
sions,  or  was  less  dependent  on  the  unusual  in  sound  or 
colour,  or  found  less  need  or  less  room  for  metaphor. 
Italian  as  she  partly  was,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
her  of  the  Italian  luxuriance  in  language,  that  luxuri¬ 
ance  which  flowered  so  strangely  in  the  poetry  of  her 
brother.  She  is  more  English  than  any  Englishwoman. 
And  yet,  with  these  plain,  unadorned  words,  the  words 
that  come  first  to  our  lips  when  we  speak  to  one  another, 
she  obtained  effects,  not  merely  of  vivid  sincerity,  of 
downright  passion,  of  religious  conviction,  but  also  of 
fantastic  subtlety,  of  airy  grace,  of  remote  and  curious 
charm.  Fairyland  to  her  was  as  real  as  it  is  to  a  child, 
and  it  is  with  all  a  child’s  quaint  familiarity  with 
the  impossible  that  she  sings  of  “  Goblin  Market. 
It  is  with  something  also  of  the  child’s  terror  and 
attraction  that  she  tells  of  ghosts,  of  dead  people, 
buried  and  unhappy  in  their  graves,  who  try  vainly,  or 
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perhaps  not  quite  in  vain,  to  get  back  into  the  warmth 
and  strangeness  of  life.  And  the  genuine  shiver  which 
she  strikes  through  us  is  certainly  a  tribute  to  what  is 
so  deceptively  matter-of-fact  in  her  way  of  dealing  with 
the  mysterious.  Just  so  the  familiar  and  modest 
confidence  with  which  she  approaches  what  is  rare  and 
subtle  in  its  beauty,  as  if  at  home  there,  awakens  in  us 
the  sense  of  rarity  and  beauty,  as  a  more  oppressed  and 
anxious  air  of  attendance  on  the  great  in  state  fails,  often 
enough,  to  do.  We  hear  the  music  of  her  verse  afloat 
in  the  air,  the  very  music  of  Ariel,  and  yet  with  all  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  a  perfume,  the  perfume  of  a  flower  ;  the  soul  of 
something  living  and  beautiful,  with  its  roots  in  the  earth. 

This  felicitously  simple  art,  in  which  style  is  never  a 
separate  grace,  but  part  of  the  very  texture,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  design,  is  the  expression  of  a  nature  in  which 
intensity  of  feeling  is  united  with  an  almost  painful 
reserve.  It  is  as  if  the  writer  were  forced,  in  spite  ot 
her  utmost  endeavour,  to  give  voice  to  certain  deep 
emotions,  the  cry  of  the  heart  for  love,  the  soul’s  cry  to 
God.  The  words  seem  as  if  wrung  out  of  her,  and  it  is 
in  their  intense  quietness  that  one  realizes  the  controlling 
force  of  the  will  that  has  bound  them  down.  Alike  in 
the  love  poems  and  in  the  religious  poems,  there  is  a 
certain  asceticism,  passion  itself  speaking  a  chastened 
language,  the  language,  generally,  of  sorrowful  but 
absolute  renunciation.  This  motive,  passion  remem¬ 
bered  and  repressed,  condemned  to  eternal  memory  and 
eternal  sorrow,  is  the  motive  of  much  of  her  finest  work ; 
of  “The  Convent  Threshold,”  for  instance,  that  “master¬ 
piece  of  ascetic  passion,”  as  Dante  Rossetti  called  it.  Its 
recurrence  gives  a  certain  sadness  to  her  verse,  in  spite 
of  so  much  that  is  quaint,  playful,  and  childlike  in  it. 
The  finest  of  her  earlier  poems  was  a  paraphrase  on 
Ecclesiastes,  and  the  vanity,  shortness,  and  broken 
happiness  of  life  are  ever  present  to  her.  She  utters  no 
unseemly  complaint,  she  brings  no  accusation  against 
Providence,  but  she  has  no  illusions  in  regard  to  things. 
And  in  her  religious  poems,  which  are  perhaps  the  finest 
part  of  her  work  in  verse,  it  is  with  a  mainly  tragic 
ecstasy  that  she  sends  up  her  soul  to  God,  out  of  the 
depths.  She  is  not  less  conscious  of  human  unworthi¬ 
ness  than  of  the  infinite  charity  of  God  ;  and  in  her 
passionate  humility  she  prays  for  the  lowest  place  in 
Paradise,  finding  “that  lowest  place  too  high.”  Less 
delirious  than  Crashaw,  less  composed  than  George 
Herbert,  Miss  Rossetti  takes  her  place  as  a  religious 
poet  between  the  one  and  the  other,  and  she  takes  that 
place  on  terms  of  equality.  Even  in  the  little  edifying 
books  which  she  wrote  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
doing  good,  there  is  a  firm  and  assured  art  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  very  difficult  matter  of  devotion.  With  her, 
the  service  of  God,  to  which,  in  her  later  years,  she  gave 
herself  with  an  absolute  retirement  from  all  worldly 
interests  and  undertakings,  was  hieratic  in  its  solemnity, 
and  demanded  all  the  myrrh  and  frankincense  and  gold 
of  art,  as  but  an  honourable  return  of  gifts  in  homage  to 
the  giver.  Here,  as  in  the  love-poems,  depth  of  feeling 
is  made  no  excuse  for  laxity  of  form  ;  but  the  form  is 
ennobled,  and  chastened  into  a  finer  severity,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  richness  of  the  sentiment  which  it  enshrines. 
It  is  by  this  rare,  last  quality  of  excellence,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  Christina  Rossetti  takes  her  place 
among  the  great  poets  of  our  century,  not  on  sufferance, 
as  a  woman,  but  by  right,  as  an  artist. 

MILITARY  DEGRADATION  IN  FRANCE. 

(a  personal  experience.) 

“  '  I  TIE  quality  of  mercy,”  according  to  Shakespeare, 
J-  “is  twice  blest  ;  it  blesseth  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes.”  Military  degradation,  according  to 
those  who  know  best,  is  a  thousand  times  accursed  ;  it 
not  only  blasts  all  feeling  of  self-respect  in  the  culprit 
himself  and  turns  his  heart’s  blood  into  gall,  but  it 
leaves  an  indelible  and  indescribable  blot  of  horror  on 
the  mind  of  the  administrator  of  the  law  ;  while  the 
supernumeraries  in  the  scene,  that  is,  the  men  of  the 
regiments  lining  the  barrack  yard  or  public  square  where 
the  sentence  is  carried  out,  shudder  even  after  many 
years  when  recounting  the  particulars.  It  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  witness,  almost  against  my  wish,  two 
ruch  ordeals,  one  at  Pontivy,  in  Brittany,  in  the  seven¬ 


ties,  one  at  Bourges  in  the  eighties.  I  say  “almost 
against  my  wish,”  for  in  both  cases  I  might  have 
retired,  in  neither  case  did  I  attempt  to  do  so  until  it  was 
too  late.  At  the  time  of  the  ordeal  at  Pontivy  I  had  seen 
two  executions  on  the  Place  de  la  Roquette  in  Paris  : 
those  of  de  la  Pommeraies,  the  French  Pritchard,  and  of 
Troppmann,  who  had  murdered  the  Kinck  family  (father, 
mother,  and  six  children).  I  had  seen  Heindreich 
busy  himself  with  les  dernieres  toilettes  of  the  French 
physician  and  man  of  the  world,  of  the  German  strip¬ 
ling,  for  Troppmann  was  no  more  ;  I  had  accompanied 
the  two  culprits  to  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  for  in  those 
days  there  was  a  foot  to  the  scaffold,  and  promised  my¬ 
self  not  to  court  a  third  sensation  of  a  like  nature. 

“  Serments  d’ivrogne,  mes  amis;”  of  the  drunkard 
momentarily  intoxicated  (“stupefied”  would  be  the 
better  word)  with  the  ghastly,  but  morbidly  fascinating, 
spectacle  of  a  fellow-creature’s  sufferings.  I  went  to 
see  a  third  execution  a  few  years  afterwards,  that  of 
Michael  Campi,  who  murdered  an  inoffensive  old  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  Rue  du  Regard  ;  I  went  to  see  a  third 
execution  just  as  I  watched  a  second  military'  degrada¬ 
tion  at  Bourges,  after  having  promised  myself  that 
the  one  at  Pontivy  should  be  the  first  and  the  last  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned. 

It  would  be  idle,  therefore,  to  pledge  myself  as  to 
my  future  conduct  in  such  cases  ;  this  much  I  do 
know  :  if  compelled  to  choose  between  attending  six 
executions  by  the  guillotine  and  one  military  degrada¬ 
tion,  1  would  unhesitatingly  attend  the  former.  They 
could  only  kill  the  body.  Military  degradation  kills 
the  soul,  and  there  is  no  priest  to  hold  out  the 
promise  of  redemption,  for  the  aspiration  to  redemp¬ 
tion  that  lies  within  nearly  every  human  breast  and 
would  clutch  at  the  priest’s  words  of  hope  is  crushed 
out  of  the  culprit  before  he  reaches  the  place  of  his 
execution.  So  convinced  are  we  moderns  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  inspiring  such  hope  that  we  have  done 
away  with  the  mockery  of  preaching  it.  The  Church 
neither  lends  herself  to  malediction  nor  consolation  at 
the  ordeal  of  military  degradation,  as  it  did  alternately 
in  the  reigns  of  Franqois  I.  and  some  of  his  successors. 
Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus,  unlike  Captain  Franget,  who 
surrendered  Fontarabia  in  the  days  of  the  first-named 
monarch,  will  not  be  surrounded  by  priests  or  the  clergy 
of  his  own  faith  ;  his  sword  and  spurs  will  not  be 
shattered  to  pieces  with  a  chopper  on  a  dungheap  ;  he 
will  not  be  conveyed  on  a  stretcher  and  covered  with  a 
white  sheet  to  the  gates  of  the  Military  School  :  the 
ordeal  has  been  shorn  of  much  of  that  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance,  but  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  it  will  not  be 
more  terrible  than  it  was  of  yore,  by  reason  of  its 
simplicity.  Dreyfus  will  appear  bareheaded,  but  still 
invested  with  all  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  in  the  centre  of 
a  hollow  square  formed  by  some  of  the  garrison  of  the 
capital  ;  no  heralds  will  call  him  traitor  and  repeat  the 
word  each  time  a  token  of  that  rank  is  wrenched  from 
him.  He  will  pass  along  the  whole  of  the  lines,  after 
which  the  general  commanding  the  division  to  which  he 
belonged  will  simply  read  out  the  sentence,  while  the 
unhappy  man  stands  by'  his  side,  flanked  by'  two 
sergeants  of  his  own  company.  Then  the  general  will 
pronounce  the  formula  of  degradation.  “Alfred  Dreyfus, 
you  are  unworthy  to  carry  arms.  In  the  name  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic,  we  degrade  you.”  His 
sword  will  be  snapped  in  twain  before  his  eyes,  his 
shoulder  straps  and  gold  lace  will  be  torn  violently'  from 
his  tunic,  he  will  be  run  once  more  along  the  front,  this 
time  to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillaise,  and  society,  either 
civil  or  military,  will  know  him  no  more.  Henceforth 
he  is  an  outcast,  and  none  so  poor  as  to  do  him  reverence. 

The  description  of  the  ordeal  does  not  look  very  for¬ 
midable,  does  it?  So  terrible  is  it,  though,  that  Louis 
XVIII.  shrank  from  inflicting  it  on  Ney,  whose  sentence 
of  degradation  from  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
was  merely  read  to  him  in  his  prison.  Thiers,  who  was 
not  tender-hearted  either  to  friends  or  foes,  spared  it  to 
Rossel  of  the  Commune;  MacMahon  to  Bazaine.  It 
were  well  to  remember  all  this  before  we  pronounce 
upon  the  justice  of  Dreyfus’  sentence.  1  he  secrecy  ot 
the  proceedings  should  not  influence  us  against  a  set  ot 
presumably  honourable  men,  all  of  whom  probably'  ha\  e 
witnessed  the  ordeal  of  military  degradation,  and  would, 
I  feel  sure,  have  been  glad  not  to  inflict  it. 
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THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICIANS. 

"IT  THEN  reading  Continental  technical  journals,  again 
V V  and  again  one  finds  references  to  the  British 
school  of  electricians,  and  to  the  views  of  the  British 
school  on  magnetism  and  kindred  matters,  as  though 
these  views  constituted  a  distinct  order  of  ideas.  Such 
is  indeed  the  case. 

The  fact  is  that  with  Faraday  there  came  in  into  the 
twin  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism  a  wholly  new 
way  of  looking  at,  thinking  about,  and  expressing,  the 
phenomena  already  discovered  ;  and  with  the  adoption 
of  these  new  methods  of  thought  and  language  there 
has  come  an  astonishingly  abundant  discovery  of  other 
facts.  The  industrial  outburst  of  electrical  and  mag¬ 
netic  inventions,  in  telegraphy,  in  telephony,  in  the 
dynamo,  the  electric  light,  and  the  electric  motor,  is  the 
outward  counterpart  of  a  great  scientific  development 
which  received  its  main  impulse  from  the  work  of  Fara¬ 
day,  his  own  discoveries,  and  the  new  ideas  which  he 
instilled  into  the  followers  who  trod  in  his  steps. 

Newton  in  his  immortal  “  Principia”  had  shown  that 
the  planetary  motions  could  be  deduced  mathematically 
and  mechanically  from  a  single  fundamental  principle, 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Behind  this  law  lies  the  assump¬ 
tions  that  bodies  can  act  on  one  another  at  a  distance, 
and  that  the  forces  which  result  are  forces  which  act  in 
straight  lines.  Thus  the  force  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth,  tending  ever  to  draw  them  together,  is  an  action 
that  takes  place  across  a  distance  of  ninety  million 
miles,  and  is  always  in  the  direct  line  joining-  the  two. 
So  perfect  was  the  Newtonian  theory  that  none 
dreamed  of  questioning  its  assumptions.  Cavendish, 
working  on  the  Newtonian  ideas,  weighed  the  mass 
of  the  earth  against  that  of  a  great  sphere  of  lead 
by  comparing  together  the  attractions  exercised  by 
each  on  a  smaller  leaden  ball.  The  comparison  was 
effected  by  the  aid  of  John  Michell’s  torsion-balance. 
Thenceforth  the  law  of  inverse  squares  as  embodying 
the  principle  of  action  at  a  distance  dominated  all  natural 
philosophy.  To  doubt  it  were  worse  than  the  most 
pestilent  heresy.  So  for  the  next  fifty  years  attempt 
after  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  into  similar  mathe¬ 
matical  consistency  the  erratic  forces  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  manifested  by  magnets  on  one  another  and  on 
pieces  of  iron,  and  the  equally  errratic  forces  manifested 
by  electric  charges.  Eventually,  at  the  hands  of  Cou¬ 
lomb,  using  a  delicate  torsion-balance  akin  to  that 
employed  by  Cavendish,  there  was  triumphantly  deduced 
an  approximate  law  of  inverse  squares  both  for  magnet¬ 
ism  and  for  electricity.  Coulomb’s  law  is  in  the  mouth 
of  every  schoolboy,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  magnet  or  electrified  sphere  obeys  any  such  simple 
rule.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  mathematician  over  the 
experimenter.  Coulomb  had  succeeded  in  eliminating 
from  his  laboratory  all  the  cases  likely  to  arise  in  prac¬ 
tice,  and  had,  with  infinite  pains,  selected  the  only 
cases  in  which  such  a  law  is  even  approximately  obeyed. 
But  upon  these  his  results  Laplace  and  Poisson  then 
reared  a  splendid  superstructure  of  physico-mathematical 
theories,  which  speedily  became  classical,  and  dominated 
the  science.  To  doubt  the  adequacy  of  the  theory  of 
electricity  or  the  theory  of  magnetism  as  so  constructed 
and  elaborated  became  a  worse  heresy  than  to  doubt  the 
theory  of  gravitation.  And  so,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1894,  we  may  still  read  in  French  treatises  such  deliver¬ 
ances  as  the  following  : 

“  Depuis  que  Poisson  en  1811  crea  la  th^orie  des 
phdnomenes  electriques,  les  travaux  des  savants  se  sont 
succ^d^  sans  relache  et  forment  l’un  des  plus  vastes 
ensembles  scientifiques.” 

It  is,  however,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  work 
of  Poisson  has,  on  the  contrary,  contributed  nothing  to 
the  splendid  development  of  electrical  science  during  the 
past  half-century  :  nay,  has  perhaps  tended  to  retard  it. 
The  ideas  that  are  to-day  triumphant  are  not  those  of 
Poisson,  they  are  those  of  Faraday ;  and  the  great 
advances,  both  in  knowledge  and  in  practical  applica¬ 
tions,  have  originated  with  the  followers  of  Faraday, 
not  with  those  of  Poisson. 

What  Faraday,  with  little  mathematical  training  be¬ 
yond  the  simple  rule-of-three,  accomplished  some  sixty 


years  ago,  he  achieved  by  quite  other  means.  Living 
amongst  his  apparatus,  experimenting  for  himself  with 
a  simplicity  and  candour  of  mind  rare  indeed  even 
amongst  scientific  men — -equalled  in  this  perhaps  only  by 
Darwin  in  our  own  day — Faraday  gained  an  insight 
into  facts  that  had  escaped  the  wise  and  prudent  mathe¬ 
maticians.  Letting  his  thoughts  play  freely  around  the 
phenomena  with  which  he  was  incessantly  occupied,  he 
saw  with  fresh  eyes  that  which  they  had  missed.  First 
he  was  confronted  with  the  actual  fact  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  under  his  hand  the  forces  did  not  act  in 
straight  lines.  Next  he  had  to  recognize  the  very  perplex¬ 
ing  circumstances  that  in  the  action  of  a  magnet  pole  upon 
a  wire  carrying  a  current  the  force  does  not  act  in  the  line 
joining  the  two,  and  is  not  either  an  attraction  or  a  repul¬ 
sion,  but  is  exerted  at  right-angles  to  that  line.  Thirdly, 
the  amount  of  the  force  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  medium.  Without  consciously  reckoning  out 
these  weighty  considerations,  or  weaving  them  into  any 
connected  theory,  he  instinctively  grew  into  his  own  new 
way  of  regarding  the  subject.  He  frankly  abandoned 
the  fundamental  assumption  of  action  at  a  distance 
and  substituted  in  its  place  the  fundamental  concep¬ 
tion  of  action  in  a  medium.  In  1821  he  wrote  to 
De  la  Rive  :  “I  find  all  the  usual  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  the  magnetic  needle  by  the  conjunctive 
wire  are  deceptions,  the  motions  being  not  attractions 
or  repulsions,  nor  the  result  of  any  attractive  or 
repulsive  forces,  but  the  result  of  a  force  in  the 
wire,  which,  instead  of  bringing  the  pole  of  the  needle 
nearer  to  or  further  from  the  wire,  endeavours  to 
make  it  move  round  it  in  a  never-ending  circle 
and  motion  whilst  the  battery  remains  in  action.” 
He  had  not  yet  arrived  at  abandoning  action  at 
a  distance,  but  the  germ  was  working  in  his  mind.  In 
1831,  immediately  after  his  great  discovery  of  the 
induction  of  electric  currents  by  magnets — the  basis  of 
all  the  modern  dynamos — he  wrote  to  his  friend  Phillips 
that  he  had  discovered  a  condition  of  matter  (in  the 
presence  of  moving  magnets)  in  an  “  electrotonic  ”  state. 
In  1833  comes  this  entry  in  his  note-book:  “Doubt 
attraction  by  poles  altogether.”  By  November  1837  he 
was  ready  to  lay  down  the  definite  counter-proposition 
that  ‘  ‘  electrical  action  at  a  distance  never  occurred  except 
through  the  influence  of  the  intervening  matter”  ;  and, 
after  proving  that  different  media — such  as  air,  tur¬ 
pentine,  sperm-oil,  sulphur,  and  the  like — possessed 
specific  inductive  properties,  he  established  the  further 
proof  that  this  inductive  influence  takes  place  along 
curved  lines.  The  curved  patterns  assumed  by  iron 
filings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magnet  had  for  years 
possessed  a  sort  of  fascination  for  him.  They  had  been 
known  to  Gilbert,  to  Musschenbroek,  and  to  Walker  ; 
but  Faraday  first  brought  out  their  significance  as 
indicating  an  action  going  on,  invisibly  otherwise,  but 
always  going  on,  in  the  surrounding  medium.  He 
conceived  these  magnetic  lines  as  mapping  out  in  a 
definite  physical  way  the  properties  of  the  medium  ;  as 
constituting  closed  circuits  through  the  magnets  with 
which  they  were  associated.  He  showed  that  all  the 
apparent  attractions  and  repulsions  were  explicable,  if  to 
the  magnetic  lines  of  force  were  attributed  the  physical 
properties  of  a  longitudinal  tension  or  tendency  to 
shorten,  and  a  lateral  pressure  or  tendency  to  move 
apart.  He  introduced  the  conception  of  “  cutting  ”  these 
invisible  lines  as  the  fundamental  operation  of  moving 
the  conducting  wire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  magnet 
in  the  magneto-electric  generation  of  currents.  No  little 
misunderstanding  seems  to  have  followed  from  this 
novel  mode  of  treating  electric  and  magnetic  problems. 
Tyndall,  who  followed  the  Continental  mode  of  thought, 
combated  Faraday’s  modes  of  expression.  On  the 
problems  of  diamagnetism  he  differed  from  his  master, 
and  became  mixed  up  in  a  hopeless  tangle  on  the  alleged 
diamagnetic  polarity.  Lord  Kelvin  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  understand  that  Faraday’s  conceptions  were 
not  irreconcilable  with  mathematical  precision.  Already 
in  1842  he  had  begun  to  translate  into  symbolic 
language  some  of  Faraday’s  notions  on  magnetism. 
But  it  was  reserved  to  the  lamented  Clerk-Maxwell  to 
formulate  in  mathematical  shape  the  great  revolution  of 
ideas.  Maxwell,  indeed,  knowing  that  there  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  difference  between  Faraday’s  methods  and 
those  of  the  mathematicians,  deliberately  abstained  from 
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studying'  the  existing  mathematical  treatises  on  electri¬ 
city,  with  their  old  traditions  about  forces  acting  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  until  “as  a  first  step  to  right  thinking”  he  had 
mastered  Faraday’s  experimental  work.  To  Faraday 
himself  he  wrote  in  1857  :  “  As  far  as  I  know,  you  are 
the  first  person  in  whom  the  idea  of  bodies  acting  at  a 
distance  by  throwing  the  surrounding  medium  into  a 
state  of  constraint  has  arisen  as  a  principle  to  be  actually 
believed  in.  You  seem  to  see  the  lines  of  force  curving 
round  obstacles  and  driving  plump  at  conductors,  and 
swerving  towards  certain  directions  in  crystals,  and 
carrying  with  them  the  same  amount  of  attractive  power, 
spread  wider  or  denser  as  the  lines  widen  or  contract.” 
Of  Maxwell’s  all  too  short  life  fifteen  years  were  spent 
in  casting  into  appropriate  mathematical  mould,  and  in 
elaborating  and  developing  the  Faradaic  conceptions. 
And  therein  came  his  exceeding  great  reward.  Faraday 
had  in  the  same  year  written  to  Maxwell  concerning 
“the  time  required  for  the  assumption  of  the  electrotonic 
state  round  a  wire  carrying  a  current,”  and  had  surmised 
that  the  time  “  must  probably  be  short  as  the  time  of 
light”  ;  adding,  “  the  greatness  of  the  result,  if  affirma¬ 
tive,  makes  me  not  despair.”  Twelve  years  before,  with 
infinite  pains  he  had  shown  that  magnetism  exercises  a 
definite  rotatory  effect  on  the  waves  of  light.  And  in 
1846  he  had  written  to  Phillips  a  marvellous  speculation 
entitled  “  Thoughts  on  Ray  Vibrations,”  which  Maxwell, 
in  1864,  described  as  setting  forth  substantially  the  same 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light  which  he  had  then  himself 
begun  to  develop.  Maxwell,  in  fact,  found  himself  im¬ 
pelled  to  the  same  conclusions  as  Faraday,  namely,  that 
the  same  medium  which  conveyed  the  waves  of  light, 
the  ether,  was  concerned  in  the  propagation  of  all 
magnetic  and  electric  actions  :  nay  more,  that  light 
itself  consists  simply  of  electric  waves,  and  that  the 
velocity  of  light  is  simply  the  velocity  of  propagation  of 
electric  ripples.  With  this  far-reaching  theory  Max¬ 
well’s  name  will  be  imperishably  associated.  For  ten 
years,  however,  Maxwell’s  voice  was  as  of  one  crying  in 
a  wilderness.  Even  after  the  appearance  in  1873  of  his 
epoch-makingtreatise,  his  writings  were  often  pronounced 
unreadable,  save  by  the  few  younger  men,  Chrystal, 
Rowland,  Rayleigh,  Lodge,  Heaviside,  Hopkinson,  J.  J. 
Thomson,  Fitzgerald,  and  Poynting,  who  have  since 
done  so  much  to  extend  and  promulgate  the  modern 
views.  Abroad,  Faraday  was  still  regarded  as  vague 
and  illogical  in  his  methods.  His  researches  had  never 
been  translated.  Not  until  after  Maxwell’s  treatise  had 
been  current  for  ten  years  was  it  translated  into  German. 
Then  followed,  just  three  years  ago,  a  German  transla¬ 
tion  of  Faraday’s  volumes  of  1855  !  Neither  Faraday 
nor  Maxwell  has  yet  found  a  French  translator.  Slowly 
but  surely,  however,  the  leaven  worked.  Though  neither 
Kelvin  nor  Helmholtz,  the  giants  of  mathematical  phy¬ 
sics,  was  prepared  to  accept  Maxwell’s  electromagnetic 
theory  of  light,  both  had  long  adopted  Faraday’s  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  :  the  rest  was  bound  to  follow  sooner  or 
later.  Joule’s  work  on  magnetism  in  1843,  followed  a 
generation  later  by  the  researches  of  Hopkinson  and  of 
Ewing,  strengthened  the  modern  views.  The  growth 
of  ideas  about  magnetic  circuits  had  brought  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  that  subject  out  of  the  hopelessly  academic  state 
in  which  the  ideas  of  Coulomb  and  Poisson,  with  their 
hypothetical  distributions  of  imponderable  magnetic 
fluids,  had  left  it.  French  electricians  might  protest  as 
hard  as  they  pleased  against  such  bizarre  notions  as 
magnetic  lines  of  force  ;  but  when  they  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  practical  necessity  of  calculating  the 
elements  of  construction  of  dynamo  machines,  the  men 
who  still  dwelt  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  mathe¬ 
maticians  were  helpless  beside  the  followers  of  Faraday 
and  of  Joule. 

The  year  1881  marked  an  epoch,  not  only  by  reason  of 
the  adoption  by  the  International  Electrical  Congress  at 
Paris  of  the  British  Association’s  system  of  electrical 
units,  but  equally  in  that  it  witnessed  Helmholtz’s  noble 
eulogy  of  Faraday’s  methods  and  ideas.  Maxwell’s 
work,  too,  was  spreading  in  Germany,  and  the  younger 
German  thinkers  fell  with  avidity  into  the  ways  of  the 
British  school.  And  if  1881  marked  an  epoch,  so  also 
did  the  year  1888,  when  Lord  Kelvin  at  last  gave  up  his 
spring-shell  molecules  and  other  attempts  to  construct 
an  optico-elastic  theory  of  electricity,  and  accepted  the 
electromagnetic  theory  of  light ;  and  when  also  Hertz, 


the  rare  spirit  all  too  early  snatched  away,  crowned 
Maxwell’s  theory  by  experimental  demonstrations  of  the 
most  convincing  kind.  He  showed,  in  fact,  how  to- 
track  electric  waves,  from  their  source  at  one  oscillating 
spark,  to  their  subsidence  in  a  second  spark  at  some 
distant  point  ;  and,  in  so  tracking  them,  proved  them 
to  possess  all  the  optical  properties  hitherto  known  to 
be  characteristic  of  light-waves. 

We  now  know  that  two  similar  magnet  poles  do  not 
repel  one  another  :  they  are  thrust  apart  by  the  stresses 
in  the  intervening  medium.  We  know  that  two  opposite 
electric  charges  do  not  attract  one  another  :  they  are 
urged  together  by  forces  external  to  both.  We  know 
that  the  magnetism  of  a  magnet  does  not  reside  upon 
its  poles,  as  though  they  had  been  painted  over  with, 
imaginary  magnetic  fluids.  We  know  that  the  impulse 
that  sends  a  message  across  the  Atlantic  is  not  propa¬ 
gated,  as  our  forefathers  in  telegraphy  supposed,  along 
the  copper  wire  of  the  cable,  but  is  really  conveyed  by 
the  surrounding  so-called  non-conducting  medium.  More 
than  all,  we  have  learned  that  the  science  of  optics  does 
not  stand  apart  :  it  is  only  one  small  domain  in  the 
modern  realm  of  electricity. 

These  things  are  but  a  part  of  the  scientific  heritage 
won  for  mankind  by  the  British  school  of  electricity. 


A  NEW  POET. 

WE  have,  at  the  present  day,  many  excellent  writers 
of  verse,  in  whom  we  find  almost  every  quality 
but  the  essential  one  :  the  expression  of  a  new,  interest¬ 
ing  personality  in  a  new  and  interesting  way.  I  his 
primary  requirement,  however,  seems  to  us,  for  once,  to 
be  answered  in  a  little  book  which  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  Elkin  Mathews:  “Poems  and  Carols,” 
by  Selwyn  Image.  Mr.  Image’s  name  is  well  known  in 
connexion  with  another  art  than  that  of  poetry,  the  art 
of  decorative  design  ;  in  which  he  has  done  work  not 
less  individual,  not  less  remarkable  for  strength  of  out¬ 
line  and  subtlety  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  than  this. 
work  in  verse  which  now  comes  before  us  for  the  first 
time.  It  is,  all  of  it,  work  which  it  might  be  possible  ter 
dislike  extremely  ;  it  makes  no  concessions  to  the  point 
of  view,  the  preferences  and  tastes,  of  other  people  ;  it 
has  no  relation  whatever  to  current  fashions,  to  popular 
ways  of  doing  things  ;  it  is,  if  ever  work  was,  a  personal: 
expression  ;  and,  good  or  bad,  it  is  evident  that  no  one 
else  could  have  done  it  in  just  this  way,  and  that  the 
artist  himself  could  have  done  it  in  no  other  way.  Here, 
then,  we  have  poems  which  come  to  us  bearing  the  un¬ 
mistakable  impress  of  a  personality  ;  and  this  personality 
is  one  of  singular  rarity  and  interest.  The  book  divides 
itself  exactly  into  two  parts;  the  first  sixteen  pieces  being 
almost  entirely  love-poems,  the  latter  sixteen  religious 
poems,  with  an  epilogue  summing  up  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter.  It  is  in  this  balance  of  the  two 
generally  conflicting  impulses  of  human  nature,  this- 
rounding  of  the  circle  of  mortal  existence,  that  the 
peculiar  interest  of  the  work  consists.  On  one  page- 
we  read  : 

“  Like  a  willow,  like  a  reed, 

Is  my  Love’s  grace  : 

And  her  face, 

Like  a  soft,  pale-petalled,  rose  : 

And  my  Love’s  breast, 

Like  the  rest 

Of  a  snow-drift,  calm  and  white  : 

And  to  kiss  there  ! 

Ah  !  what  compare, 

Can  I  find  in  rhyme  for  that ; 

Where  is  Love’s  own 
Jewelled  throne?” 

And  on  another  page  we  read  : 

“  O  vacant  Tomb  ! 

Where  is  He  gone,  That  was  thy  treasure  ? 

Now  is  thy  darkness  wholly  without  measure 
Of  cureless  gloom. 
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Nay,  thou  art  free 

For  heaven’s  own  light  to  enter,  and  suffuse  thee  : 

Causeless  the  curse,  with  which  we  did  abuse  thee, 
Since  risen  is  He  ! 

This  the  New  Year  ! 

All  things  arise  with  Him,  Who  once  hath  left  thee  : 

Lo  !  thy  defeat  of  ills  hath  wholly  reft  thee, 

And  heaven  breaks  clear  ! 

Vacant  of  ills, 

Home  of  sweet  rest  henceforth  to  hearts  believing  ; 

Stored  with  brave  hopes,  O  thou,  the  all-receiving, 
For  whoso  wills  !  ” 

Each  of  these  two  poems  impresses  one  with  an  equal 
•sense  of  sincerity,  each  is  done  with  the  same  gravity  and 
.sureness  of  touch  ;  yet  the  sentiment  of  the  one  would, 
with  most  persons,  exclude  participation  in  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  other.  For  the  one  expresses  the  pure 
pagan  delight  in  bodily  beauty  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
•other  the  pure  Christian  sense  of  spiritual  communion 
with  the  unseen.  And  the  two  come  to  us,  not  as 
moods  which  chase  each  other  through  a  variable  and 
uncertain  soul,  but  as  mutually  permissive  instincts  of  a 
curiously  equable  and  poised  nature.  In  the  poetry  of 
Verlaine,  for  instance,  we  get  the  more  tragic,  but  the 
more  easily  comprehensible,  spectacle  of  the  sinner  who 
repents  ;  we  hear  the  cry  of  the  desiring,  and  then  of  the 
suffering,  flesh.  But  here,  with  all  the  profoundly 
passionate  and  the  profoundly  religious  sense,  of  which 
these  poems  are  the  outcome,  there  is  neither  sense  of 
sin  nor  sense  of  repentance,  in  any  very  explicit  manner  ; 
but,  rather,  a  thankful  acceptance  of  the  flesh  and  the 
ways  of  the  flesh,  and  also  of  the  spirit  and  the  ways  of 
the  spirit.  In  some  beautiful,  illogical  way,  we  are  led 
to  realize  a  certain,  not  mystic,  but  practical,  “  marriage 
ot  heaven  and  hell,”  and  it  is  with  precisely  the  same 
fervour  and  with  no  feeling  of  incongruity,  that  the 
poet  worships  divinity  in  the  actual  bodily  beauty  of 
•woman  and  the  feelingly  apprehended  reality  of  the 
sacred  mysteries. 

Here,  then,  we  have  at  all  events  a  very  unusual 
personality,  expressing  itself  with  singular  complete¬ 
ness,  through  the  medium  of  verse.  Nor  is  the  form 
•less  individual  and  interesting  than  the  substance. 
The  extracts  we  have  given,  though  chosen  mainly 
for  their  expression  of  certain  sentiments,  should  be 
enough  to  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  of  the 
writing.  At  times  crabbed,  strong,  and  with  some 
ot  the  disabilities  of  strength,  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  exactitude  with  which  it  says  precisely  what  it 
means  to  say.  Here  are  no  poetical  flourishes,  no 
■ornaments  insisting  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
design  ;  a  design,  indeed,  sometimes  a  trifle  rigid,  but 
at  all  events  never  wavering.  Every  piece  is  perfectly 
composed;  the  “mental  cartooning,”  to  use  Rossetti’s 
phrase,  has  been  adequately  done ;  and,  though  one 
may  here  and  there  take  exception  to  a  word,  a  rhythm, 
as  being  not  quite  smooth,  not  quite  harmonious,  yet  in 
a  certain,  essential  kind  of  finish,  these  poems  are  con¬ 
spicuous  among  contemporary  work  in  verse.  In  even 
the  most  playful  and  fanciful,  the  most  delicately  slight, 
there  is  a  “large  utterance”  ;  and  the  air  of  grave  and 
homely  order  which  is  proper  to  them  all  is  due  to  a 
very  original  treatment  of  the  conventional  in  art,  a 
union  of  quaint  and  subtly  simple  homeliness  with  a 
somewhat  abstract  severity.  That  such  work  as  this, 
with  all  its  charm  and  simplicity,  is  likely  to  make  an 
immediate  success,  or  win  a  very  wide  popularity,  we 
are  scarcely  charitable  enough  to  believe.  It  is  not 
worked  up  or  frittered  down  from  a  popular  model  ;  it  has 
no  excess  on  which  a  ready  enthusiasm  can  fasten  in 
admiration.  It  is  a  new  thing,  the  revelation  of  a  new 
poet ;  and  as  such  it  will  probably  have  to  wait,  it  can 
well  afford  to  wait,  for  general  acceptance.  But  at  least 
a  few  people  will  realize  that  here  is  a  book  which  may 
be  trusted  to  outlive  most  contemporary  literature. 

THE  EXHIBITION  OF  VENETIAN  ART. 

*  |  'HE  pictures  and  drawings,  which  have  been  brought 
together  in  the  Exhibition  of  Venetian  Art  at  the 
New  Gallery,  and  which  form  the  most  important  part  of 
that  collection,  include  not  only  the  schools  of  Venice, 
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but,  also,  of  the  Venetian  territory,  of  Padua,  Verona, 
Brescia  and  Bergamo.  As  in  the  previous  Exhibitions  of 
this  kind  at  the  New  Gallery,  the  paintings  are  catalogued 
under  the  names  of  the  masters  to  whom  their  owners 
attribute  them  :  and  so  it  is  not  surprising  to  find,  for 
example,  ten  pictures  ascribed  to  Giorgione,  of  which 
the  greater  number  can  only  be  assigned  to  that  vague 
and  comprehensive  category,  the  Giorgionesque.  Then, 
occasionally,  a  painting  is  attributed  to  a  great  master, 
without  possessing  sufficient  artistic  value  to  justify 
its  place  in  the  Exhibition  ;  of  such  a  kind  is  the 
“  Sacred  Conversation,”  No.  164,  attributed  to  Giovanni 
Bellini,  which  is  only  a  copy  of  an  early  work  by 
Lorenzo  Lotto  in  the  Bridgewater  collection.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
beauty  and  interest  of  the  pictures  which  they  have  been 
able  to  bring  together  ;  and  upon  the  number  of  artists, 
whose  work  they  have  been  able  to  represent  in  genuine 
examples. 

If  some  masters,  among  whom  are  notably  Vittore 
Pisano  and  Liberale  da  Verona,  remain  unrepresented, 
we  find  an  example  of  an  early  painter,  Stefano  da 
Zevio,  whose  work  is  rarely  to  be  seen  out  of  Verona  : 
indeed,  like  Antonio  da  Negroponte,  he  is  chiefly 
known  by  a  single  picture.  The  little  painting,  No.  77, 
recalls  in  its  subject,  in  the  gaiety  of  its  colour,  and 
in  the  naivete  of  its  sentiment,  the  delightful  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by  angels  in  a 
trellised  rose-garden,  which  is  one  of  the  memorable 
things  in  the  Museo  Civico,  at  Verona.  These  pictures 
afford  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  Ger¬ 
man  art,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  art  of  Northern 
Italy.  The  Veronese  School,  however,  is  less  well 
represented  at  the  New  Gallery  than  any  other  ;  but  the 
school  of  Padua,  which  may  be  said  almost  to  begin  and 
end  with  Mantegna,  appears  to  advantage  in  the  works  of 
this  painter.  The  “Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  No.  22,  and 
the  “  Holy  Family,”  No.  96,  are  splendid  examples  of  his 
art,  in  which  the  intellectual  appreciation  of  beauty  could 
not  be  carried  further.  The  two  panels  of  “  Dido  ”  and 
“Judith,”  Nos.  21  and  24,  recall  the  panels  of  “  Summer 
and  Autumn  ”  in  the  National  Gallery,  No.  1125,  which 
Morelli  considered  to  be  the  work  of  a  skilful  imitator  of 
Mantegna.  If  these  pictures  want  the  freedom  of  hand, 
which  characterizes  the  finest  works  of  this  master, 
some  doubt  may  also  be  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
little  picture  of  “Judith  and  Holofernes,”  No.  125. 
Turning  to  the  pictures  of  the  Venetian  School,  we  find 
no  very  important  picture  by  Giovanni  Bellini  :  although 
there  are  many  good  examples  of  his  school,  which  bear 
a  genuine  signature.  Among  such  pictures  is  to  be 
placed  the  fine  composition  of  the  “Virgin  and  Child,” 
with  four  saints,  No.  107,  which  Morelli  has  attributed, 
on  inconclusive  evidence,  to  his  scholar,  Bissolo  ;  and 
the  “Circumcision,”  No.  84,  which,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  opinions  of  the  writer  of  the  catalogue,  can  only 
be  considered  one  of  the  many  school  versions  of  this  com¬ 
position.  Another  such  version  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
room,  No.  168  :  and  others  are  to  be  found  in  the  Doria 
Gallery,  the  Gallery  at  Rovigo,  and  elsewhere  :  that  over 
one  of  the  altars  in  S.  Zaccaria  at  Venice  is,  perhaps,  the 
finest.  Among  the  other  pictures,  which  bear  the  name  of 
Bellini  in  the  catalogue,  is  an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
No.  251,  which  is  clearly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  fine  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Warrior  adoring  the  Infant  Christ,  No.  234,  and 
the  St.  Jerome,  No.  694,  in  our  National  Gallery.  Morelli 
attributed  both  these  paintings  to  Vincenzo  Catena:  and 
yet  another  painting  in  the  present  Exhibition  at  the 
New  Gallery,  a  Holy  Family,  No.  161,  is  there  ascribed 
to  the  same  master.  The  great  breadth  of  treatment,  the 
peculiar  cast  of  the  draperies,  the  golden  colouring  and 
the  pure  glow  of  the  atmosphere,  are  the  prevailing 
characteristics  of  these  paintings  ;  to  the  altar-piece  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine,  by  the  same  painter,  in 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  Mater  Domini,  at  Venice,  they  lend 
an  unmistakable  air  of  distinction.  But  when  we  turn  to 
the  signed  pictures  by  Catena,  of  which  there  are  two 
examples  in  the  New  Gallery,  the  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints  and  donors,  No.  46,  and  another  Sacred  Conversa¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  infant  Christ  is  blessing  the  donor,  No. 
98,  we  are  unable  to  recognize  the  same  characteristics. 
If  some  points  of  resemblance  are  to  be  observed  in  these 
two  groups  of  pictures,  more  points  of  difference  may, 
surely,  be  remarked.  The  cast  of  the  draperies  is  more 
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angular  and  broken;  the  forms  are  less  suave  ,  the 
colour  has  a  tendency  to  blackness  ;  the  glow  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  wanting.  We  think  that  the.  authorities  of 
our  National  Gallery  have  been  wise  in  refusing  to 
accept  Morelli’s  conclusion  :  for  it  is  impossible  on  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  alone  to  attribute  to  Catena  the  unsigned 
pictures.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  critical 
problems  which  are  suggested  by  the  early  pictures  at 
the  New  Gallery,  and  which  may  yet  serve  to  agreeably 
vex  the  soul  of  the  amateur  in  saeculum  saeculi. 

“SLAVES  OF  THE  RING.” * 

T~\F  all  wonderful  scenes  that  the  modern  theatre 
vJ  knows,  commend  me  to  that  in  the  first. act  o 
Wagner’s  “  Tristan,”  where  Tristan  and  Isolde  drink  the 
death  draught.  There  is  nothing  else  for  them  to  do  ; 
since  Tristan,  loving  Isolde  and  being  beloved  by  her,  is 
nevertheless  bringing  her  across  the  sea  to  be  the  bude 
of  his  friend  King  Mark.  Believing  themselves  de¬ 
livered  by  death  from  all  bonds  and  duties  and  other 
terrestrial  fates,  they  enter  into  an  elysium  of  lo\e  in 
perfect  happiness  and  freedom,  and  remain  there  until 
their  brief  eternity  is  cut  short  by  the  shouts  of  the 
sailors  and  the  letting  go  of  the  anchor,  and  they  find 
themselves  still  on  earth,  with  all  secrets  told  and 
barriers  cast  down  between  them,  and  King  Mark 
waiting  to  receive  his  bride.  The  poison  had  been 
exchanged  by  a  friendly  hand  for  a  love  potion. 

At  what  period  Mr.  Sydney  Grundy  came  under  the 
spell  of  this  situation,  and  resolved  that  he,  too,  would 
have  a  “  new  and  original  ”  turn  at  it,  I  do  not  know. 
It  maybe,  since  these  dramatic  imaginings  are  really  the 
common  heritage  of  the  human  imagination,  and  belong 
to  no  individual  genius,  however  grandly  he  may  have 
shaped  them  into  a  masterpiece  of  his  art,  that  -Mr 
Grundy  may  have  found  the  situation  in  the  air  and  not 
at  Bavreuth.  Howbeit  he  conceived  it  somehow,  and 
proceeded  to  make  out  of  it  the  play  entitled  “  Slaves  of 
thnUlno-  ”  which  differs  from  Wagner’s  “  Tristan  in  this 


the  Ring,”  which  differs  from  Wagner’s  “Tristan  ,  in  this 
very  essential  respect,  that  whereas  “Tristan  is  the 
greatest  work  of  its  kind  of  the  century,  “  Slaves  of  the 
Ring  ”  is  not  sufficiently  typical  or  classical  to  deserve 
being  cited  even  as  the  worst.  It  is  not  a  work  of  art 
at  all  :  it  is  a  mere  contrivance  for  filling  a  theatre  bil  , 
and  not,  I  am  bound  to  say,  a  very  apt  contrivance  even 

<lt Here  was  the  problem  as  it  presented  itself  to  Mr. 
Grundy.  Wanted,  a  married  lady  declaring  her  love 
for  a  man  other  than  her  husband  under  the  impression 
that  she  and  he  are  both  dead,  and  consequently  re- 
leased  from  all  moral  obligations  (this,  observe,  is  the 
indispensable  condition  which  appears  to  lie  at  the  back 
of  the  popular  conception  of  Paradise  in  all  countries). 
The  lady’s  conviction  that  she  has  passed  the  gates  o 
death  preserves  her  innocence  as  an  English  heroine. 
But  what  about  the  gentleman?  Wagner  made  the 
o-entleman  believe  himself  dead  also,  and  so  preset  \e 
his  innocence.  But  the  English  stage  gentleman  is  as 
frail  as  the  English  stage  lady  is  pure  :  therefore  Mr. 
Grundy’s  Tristan,  though  perfectly  alive  and  well  aware 
of  it,  takes  the  deluded  lady  to  his  bosom.  Hereupon 
Mr.  Grundy  owes  it  to  his  character  as  a  master  ol 
drama  that  Tristan’s  wife  should  overhear  these  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  he  owes  it  to  his  reputation  as  a  master 
of  stage  technique  that  she  should  announce  her  presence 
by  turning  up  a  lamp,  which  the  other  lady  has  pre¬ 
viously  had  turned  down  for  that  express,  purpose  (as 
every  experienced  playgoer  in  the  house  plainly  toiesees) 
on  the  somewhat  emaciated  pretext  that  she  prefers  to 
3it  in  the  dark.  But  it  is  of  course  possible  that  this 
also  is  a  reminiscence  of  Tristan  and  Isoldes  love  ot 
night  and  death.  At  all  events,  Miss  Rorke  turns  up 
the  lamp  with  the  expertness  due  to  long  practice  ,  an 
then,  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  theme  being 
exhausted,  the  parties  get  off  the  stage  as  best  they  can. 

Here  you  have  the  whole  play.  Once  this  scene  was 
invented,  nothing  remained  for  the  author  to  do  except 
to  prepare  for  it  in  a  first  act,  and  to  use  up  its  backwash 
in  a  third.  And  concerning  that  first  act,  I  can  only 
say  that  my  utter  lack  of  any  sort  of  relish  for  Mr. 
Grundy’s  school  of  theatrical  art  must  be  my  excuse  1 

*  "Slaves  of  the  Ring"  :  a  new  and  original  play  in  three  acts.  By 
Sydney  Grundy.  Garrick  Theatre,  29th  December  1894. 


I  fail  without  some  appearance  ot  malice,  adequately  to 
convey  my  sense  of  the  mathematic  lifelessness  and  in¬ 
tricacy  of  his  preliminaries.  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  opening  explanations  on  the  subject  of  “  the  old 
Earl  ”  and  “  the  late  Countess,”  which  Mrs.  Boucicault 
industriously  offers  to  Miss  Kate  Phillips,  who  replies 
with  much  aplomb ,  “  I  see  your  point.  Even  it  I  could 
follow  such  explanations,  I  could  not  remember  them. 
Often  as  I  have  sat  them  out,  I  have  never  listened  to 
them,  and  I  never  will  ;  though  I  am  far  from  objecting  to 
a  device  which  gives  me  leisure  to  look  at  the  scenery  ant 
dresses,  and  helps  to  attune  the  ear  of  the  pit  to  the  con¬ 
versational  pitch  of  the  house.  But  I  do  expect  the 
author  to  get  through  the  task  of  introducing  the  persons 
of  the  drama  to  the  audience  in  a  lucid  and  easily  memor¬ 
able  way,  and  not  to  leave  me  at  the  end  of  ha  f-an-hour 
feeling  like  a  boy  on  his  first  day  at  a  new  school,  or  a 
stranger  at  an  At-Home  in  a  new  set.  Mr.  Grundy 
somehow  managed  to  plunge  me  into  the  densest  confu¬ 
sion  as  to  who  was  who,  a  confusion  which  almost 
touched  aberration  when  I  saw  a  double  leading  lady 
walk  on  to  the  stage,  both  of  her  m  full  wedding  dress. 
Like  the  dying  Mousquetaire  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends, 
when  his  friends  tried  to  cure  him  of  seeing  a  ghost  by- 
dressing  up  a  nurse  exactly  like  it,  I  exclaimed 

“  Mon  Dieu  !  V’la  deux  ! 

By  the  Pope,  there  are  two!  ” 

The  spectacular  effect  alone  of  so  much  white  silk  was 
sufficiently  unhingeing.  But  when  the  two  brides  pro¬ 
ceeded  solemnly  to  marry  one  another  with  a  weddin^ 
rin°-  I  really  did  feel  for  a  moment  a  horrible  misgiving 
that' I  had  at  last  broken  through  that  “  thin  partition 
which  divides  great  wits  from  madness.  It  was  only  after- 
wards,  when  we  came  to  the  Tristan”  ^"V^vMr 
all  this  was  mere  preparation,  that  I  realized  how  . 
Grundy’s  imagination,  excited  solely  by  that  one  situa¬ 
tion,  and  unhappily  not  fertilized  by  it  sufficiently  to 
bring  its  figures  to  life  as  created  characters,  was  inert 
during  this  first  act  ;  so  that  in  elaborating  a  tissue  ot 
artificialities  to  lead  us  to  accept  a  situation  which  we 

would  willingly  have  taken  for  granted  without  any 

explanations  at  all,  he  was  unable  to  visualize  the  !>tage, 
SSL  brides  on  it  in  full  fig.  Well  was  tor 
Mr.  Grundy  that  that  act  was  under  the  wing  o  . 

Hare  at  the  Garrick  Theatre.  Even  as  it  was,  there 
were  moments  when  even  the  firmest  faith  that  something 
must  be  coming  presently  showed  signs  of  bieakn  g 

d°The  third  act  was  better.  There  were  no  explanations, 
because,  the  murder  being  out,  there  was  nothing  more 
to  explain.  Unfortunately,  though  the  plot  was  over, 
kwas  too  late  to  begin  the  play.  Further  the  scene 
was  in  a  conservatory,  lit  with  so  many  la^b  Jat 
Miss  Rorke  could  not  have  made  any  particular  dittc 
ence  by  turning  down  one  of  them  ;  so  she  jumped 
through  a  palm-tree  instead,  and  cried,  A  c. 
caught  you  at  last,”  just  as  the  other  lady,  though  noyy 
convalescent  and  in  her  right  mind,  was  relapsing  into 
her  dream  with  Tristan.  In  spite  of  this  andaiew 
other  claptraps,  there  was  a  certain  force  at  work 
this  act,  a  force  which  finally  revealed  itself  as  a  burning 
convection  in  Mr.  Grundy  that  our  law  and  custom 
of  making  marriage  indissoluble  and  irrevocable 
except  by  the  disgrace  of  either  party  is  a  cruel  social 
evil!  Under  the  stimulus  of  this,  the  only  definite 
“view”  anywhere  discoverable  in  his  works,  he  does 
manage  to  get  some  driving  weight  of  indignant 
discontent  into  the  end  of  the  play,  though  even  die 
verv  heat  of  it  he  remains  so  captivated  by  worn-out 
French  stage  conventions  that  he  makes  one  of  his 
SSSer??trike  the  supposed  lover  of  h as  wr  e  acre 
the  face  with  a  white  glove.  Whereat  it  is  really 
impossible  to  do  anything  but  laugh  and  fish i  out :  one is 
hat  to  go.  Being  safely  at  home,  well-disposed  to 
Mr  Grundy,  and  desirous  above  all  things  to  slip  gently 
over  the  string  fact  that  the  play  might  be  a  better  one 
let  me  note  gratefully  that  there  is  no  villain,  nc .hero,  a 
quadrille  of  lovers  instead  of  a  pail,  and  tha  - 
Grundy’s  imagination,  stretched  and  tortured  as  it  s  on 
the  Procrustean  framework  of  “the  well-made  play, 
yet  bursts  fitfully  into  activity— though  not,  alas  . 

rebellion— with  angry  vigour 

As  to  the  acting,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  much  worse  than 
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the  play.  Miss  Kate  Rorke,  comely,  ladylike  and  self- 
possessed,  turns  her  emotion  on  and  off  by  her  well- 
established  method  with  a  business-like  promptitude  that 
makes  the  operation  as  certain  as  the  turning-  up  and 
down  of  the  lamp.  I  feel  sure  that  Miss  Rorke  would 
regard  what  I  call  acting  as  mere  hysteria  ;  and  indeed 
I  should  be  loth  to  recommend  it  to  her,  as  she  is  no 
doubt  quite  as  popular,  and  perhaps  a  good  deal  happier 
without  it.  Miss  Calhoun,  equally  experienced,  also 
obliged  with  whatever  was  wanted  at  the  right  moment. 
Her  outcries  in  the  first  act,  and  again  in  the  last, 
were  discordant  and  unconvincing  ;  and  she  should  have 
made  the  Tristan  scene  at  least  six  times  as  effective. 
Mr.  Brandon  Thomas,  as  a  broken-hearted  personage 
charged  with  the  duty  of  accompanying  the  play  by 
an  explanatory  lecture  in  the  manner  of  Dumas  fils, 
was  in  a  deplorable  situation  throughout.  It  happens 
that  the  plot  devised  by  Mr.  Grundy  to  bring  off  his  one 
scene  has  all  the  potentialities  of  a  capital  comedy  plot. 
Mr.  Brandon  I  homas  divined  this,  and  knew  in  his  soul  (as 
I  read  him)  that  if  only  he  might  be  allowed  the  smallest 
twinkle  of  humour,  he  could  make  the  play  go  like  wild¬ 
fire.  Under  these  circumstances  his  enforced  gravity  had 
a  baffled  quality  which  was  the  more  ludicrous  because 
it  looked  as  it  he  were  killing  the  play,  whereas  the  play 
was  really  killing  him.  Mr.  Gilbert  Hare  had  a  more 
important  part  than  he  would  have  been  cast  for  in  any 
other  theatre  ;  but  as  he  played  it  with  great  care  and 
thoroughness  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  it  would  be 
churlish  to  grudge  him  his  advantage.  Mr.  Bourchier 
liad  nothing  to  act,  though,  fundamentally,  this  observa¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  hardly  more  true  of  him  than  of  the  rest. 
Some  comic  relief  gave  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Hare  and 
Miss  Kate  Phillips.  Mr.  Hare,  to  be  quite  frank,  had  a 
very  cheap  job  ;  but  he  got  the  last  inch  of  effect  out  of 
it.  He,  also,  was  provided  with  a  patent  broken  heart, 
though  he  happily  kept  it  to  himself  until  a  moment  before 
his  final  exit.  Miss  Phillips  was  hampered  in  the  first  two 
acts  by  that  sort  of  comic  part  which  is  almost  as  much 
a  nuisance  as  a  relief ;  but  she  played  a  little  scene  with 
Mr.  Hare  in  the  last  act  very  cleverly,  and  was,  it 
seemed  to  me,  the  only  lady  in  the  cast  whose  artistic 
sensitiveness  had  survived  the  case-hardening  of  profes¬ 
sional  routine.  The  stage-mounting  and  colouring  were 
solidly  and  expensively  Philistine,  the  dresses  in  the  last 
act,  and  the  style  of  domestic  decoration  in  the  first, 
epitomizing  the  whole  history  of  plutocracy  in  England 
during  the  expiring  century. 

G.  B.  S. 


NEW  ORGAN  AND  PIANO  MUSIC. 

"p  LBOW  resting  on  table,  chin  in  palm  of  hand,  with 

^  closed  eyes  the  weary  reviewer  gazes  on  a  scene 
that  has  flashed  across  his  inner  vision  :  a  little  stone 
Northumbrian  church  on  a  sultry  June  morning,  the 
heat  of  which  is  made  more  oppressive  to  the  eye  by  the 
dreary  whitewashed  walls,  to  the  ear  by  the  wheezy 
music  of  a  rickety  harmonium.  But  the  music  is  an 
audible  paradise  to  one  small  boy,  who,  immediately  the 
service  is  over,  steals  round  to  the  harmonium  to  watch 
the  “  organist  ”  at  work.  He  looks  up  at  the  desk  and 
sees  “Voluntaries  arranged  for  harmonium  by  J.  W. 
Elliot.” 

Here  the  reviewer  opens  his  eyes  with  a  start,  for  the 
origin  of  that  apparition  of  old  days  lies  before  him — 
“The  Canterbury  Voluntaries  for  Harmonium  or 
American  Organ,  composed  and  arranged  by  J.  W. 
®Jhot  (Phillips  &  Page).  So  Mr.  Elliot  still  unfolds 
himself  in  a  cycle  of  masterpieces,  is  still,  in  the  language 
of  the  iron  foundry,  in  full  blast ;  and  by  arranging  his 
wares  for  American  organ  as  well  as  harmonium,  shows 
that  he  has  moved  with  the  times.  His  books  are  built 
on  the  old  model,  if  one  may  say  built,  when  simplified 
transcriptions  of  Mozart,  Spohr,  and  Haydn  are  thrown 
in  haphazard  with  the  achievements  of  Paul  Gillette, 
Mr.  Elliot,  and — German  Reed  !  From  here,  where  the 
north  wind  pipes  icily  over  the  snow-patched  lea,  the 
lights  of  many  a  “ham”  and  “ton”  may  be  vaguely 
seen  :  in  each  there  is  one  church  or  more  —  for  the  folk 
are  so  religious  that  to  the  superficial  glance  there  seem 
to  be  at  least  three  churches  per  head  of  population — and 
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in  each  church  may  be  found  several  volumes  of  Mr. 
Elliot’s  Voluntaries.  The  country  organist  swears  by 
them,  for  good  players  are  scarce,  and  he  that  can  play 
the  “  Hallelujah  ”  Chorus  is  regarded  with  the  reverent 
awe  due  to  the  eminent  virtuoso.  Long  may  Mr.  Elliot 
flourish,  and  provide  the  lesser  men  with  matter  to 
exercise  their  minds  and  fingers  upon. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  country  organist  aims  so 
low,  when  his  presumably  educated  brother  of  the  town 
aims  so  much  lower.  Here  we  have  some  voluntaries 
by  Mr.  Walter  Spinney  (Wickins  &  Co.),  and  certain  of 
Mr.  Michael  Watson’s  piano-pieces  transcribed  by  Mr. 
Edwin  M.  Lott  (Ashdown).  To  play  them  demands 
some  small  command  of  the  organ,  and  when  played 
they  turn  out  to  be  more  vulgar,  or  when  not  vulgar, 
tedious,  than  the  fare  offered  by  Mr.  Elliot.  Mr. 
Spinney’s  pieces  are  the  kind  of  thing  the  vicar’s 
daughter  extemporizes  when  she  finds  it  past  her 
ability  to  read  the  music  and  “  watch  the  pedals  ”  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  Mr.  Watson’s  gems  might  with  advan¬ 
tage  be  used  in  the  lower  class  of  music-halls.  That 
hardened  offender,  Dr.  Spark,  of  Leeds,  has  also  been 
transcribing,  and  a  “Snowflake  Gavotte”  (Willcocks), 
by  a  Mr.  John  Crook,  which  has  suffered  at  his  hands, 
beats  even  Messrs.  Watson  and  Lott  in  point  of  rampant 
vulgarity.  Why  the  late  Dr.  Westbrook  arranged  “A 
Dream  of  Bethlehem”  (Enoch  &  Sons)  is  as  mysterious 
as  the  reason  why  Mr.  Paul  Rodney  wrote  the  song— 
unless,  indeed,  in  each  case  the  reason  was  cash.  But 
we  are  glad  to  note  that  there  is  a  market  for  something 
better.  Messrs.  Novello  send  us  a  parcel  of  “  Original  ” 
Compositions  for  the  organ,  to  some  of  which  the  adjec¬ 
tive  may  be  applied  not  altogether  in  irony.  Still,  even 
in  the  best  of  these  there  is  a  curious  scarcity-  of  limpid 
beauty,  of  fancy,  of  the  more  prosaic  quality  of  spright¬ 
liness  ;  and  this  lack  is  not  compensated  for  by  grandeur 
or  breadth.  It  almost  seems  as  if  organ  composers  were 
imitating  their  colleagues  of  the  drawing-room,  and  not 
imitating  well.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  drawing-room 
compositions. 

Rubinstein’s  six  pieces  for  the  piano,  “  Souvenir  de 
Dresde  ”  (Novello),  are  amongst  the  most  delightful 
things  the  composer  gave  us.  The  first  is  a  smooth 
flowing  Andante,  sweet  but  rather  thin,  like  watered 
orange  pulp,  with  a  hurried,  stormy  middle  section  ; 
the  second,  a  passionate  Allegro,  is  more  suggestive  of 
the  roaring  of  the  sea  than  anything  in  the  Ocean 
symphony.  The  next,  a  Novellette,  is  daintily  piquant  ; 
and  piquant,  too,  is  the  word  we  would  apply  to  the 
following  Caprice.  Number  five  is  a  Nocturne,  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  beauty  ;  and  the  last,  a  Polonaise, 
though  it  has  none  of  the  fiery  rhythmical  tramp  of 
Chopin,  swings  along  buoyantly  in  its  own  way,  and  the 
melody  is  genial.  All  the  pieces  are  filled  with  lovely 
effects,  the  colour  is  always  harmonious,  if  never  strong 
or  vivid,  and,  chiefly,  Rubinstein  knew  the  instrument  he 
wrote  for,  and  got  what  he  wanted  with  just  the  right 
proportion  of  means.  Next  we  have  Mr.  German’s 
Gipsy  Suite,  not  to  be  compared  with  Rubinstein’s 
pieces  for  invention  and  charm,  but  pretty  things  for  all 
that.  The  Gipsy  flavour  is  easy  to  get,  and  has  been 
somewhat  overworked,  but  Mr.  German’s  vigour  and 
ready  wit  have  enabled  him  to  use  it  with  agreeable 
results.  The  final  Tarantelle  dances  along  with  almost 
electric  vivacity.  The  same  composer’s  Concert  Study 
in  A  flat  (Ashdown)  is  a  good  study,  but  not  for  a 
concert.  Some  of  the  tricks  used  are  hoary  with  age  ; 
and  freshness  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  melodies.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Meyer-Helmund’s  Miniatures 
(Forsyth  Brothers).  The  waltz  is  ancient,  and  Mr. 
Meyer-Helmund  only  the  last  of  many  who  have  com¬ 
posed  it.  But  he  need  not  be  uneasy,  for  he  will 
probably  live  to  see  it  often  composed  again.  Mr. 
Walter  Macfarren’s  pieces  (Ashdown)  are  heavy  and 
wearisome :  the  Second  Scherzo  reminds  us  of  the 
German  baron  who  tried  to  learn  to  be  lively  by  jump¬ 
ing  on  tables,  and  the  only  distinctive  feature  of  the 
“  Bourree  nouvelle  par  Walter  Macfarren  ”  is  the  foolish 
affectation  of  the  French  title.  Surely  Mr.  Macfarren, 
an  English  professor  teaching  in  an  English  academy, 
whose  music,  written  for  English,  pupils  is  published  by 
an  English  firm,  and  is  English  to  the  point  of  dulness, 
and  often  past  it,  might  be  content  with  an  English 
name.  A  Mazurka  by  Mr.  Arthur  Hervey  is  passable, 
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but  his  Air  de  Ballet  (both  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Willcocks)  has  not  a  gleam  of  beauty  to  redeem  its 
barren  dryness.  Some  little  pieces  by  Mr.  Carlo 
Albanesi,  not  solid  and  tar  from  emotional,  are  yet  full 
of  graceful  touches  ;  a  Scherzo  by  Oscar  Beringer  is 
dainty,  and  the  middle  part  particularly  melodious  ;  and 
even  a  quantity  of  dance  music  we  have  received  the 
best  of  them  being  “  Les  Follies”  Waltz  and  the 
“  Mirette  ”  Polka  (Chappell),  “  Sweet  as  a  rose,”  Waltz 
(Phillip  &  Page),  and  “Vaises  de  Blondes”  (Enoch  & 
Sons) — is  brisk,  fanciful,  not  borne  down  with  an 
overwhelming  weight  ot  dulness. 

Why,,  then,  cannot  our  composers  do  as  well  when 
they  write  for  the  organ  ?  The  best  pieces  of  the  parcel 
received  from  Messrs.  Novello  are  two,  a  Canzone 
and  a  Melody,  by  Mr.  King  Hall.  They  are  not  in  the 
highest  sense  original,  but  have  a  flavour  of  their  own, 
and  are  written  with  a  firm  grip  of  the  pen.  An  Offertoire 
by  the  same  composer  is  planned  on  a  more  heroic  scale, 
and  does  not  come  so  near  to  artistic  perfection  as  the 
smaller  pieces.  An  Allegretto  by  Mr.  John  E.  West 
might  have  been  pretty,  had  not  the  composer  inad¬ 
vertently  left  out  his  melody  in  the  writing,  and  given  us 
only  the  accompaniment.  A  Lullaby,  a  Grand  March, 
and  a  .Pastorale,  all  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke,  are  as  bad 
as  they  can  well  be,  and  should  never  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  :  the  first  is  inane,  the  second  clumsy  and  preten¬ 
tious,  1  and  the  third  a  student’s  exercise.  The  same 
publishers  (Novello)  send  us  a  startling  arrangement  of 
the  first  movement  of  Schubert’s  piano  sonata  in  A  minoi , 
perpetrated  by  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Plant.  We  are  too  much 
shaken  by  astonishment  to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  mis¬ 
demeanour.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  bulk  of  the  organ- 
music  that  has  reached  us  is  not  pleasant  matter  tor 
consideration.  It  almost  seems  as  if  organists,  by  too 
long  neglect  of  rhythm,  had  lost  all  sense  of  its  subtleties, 
and  were  unable,  therefore,  to  appreciate  true  melody  :  it 
they  seeh  something  lively  as  a  change  from  the  pulseless 
flabbiness  of  their  invertebrate  fugues  (we  do  not  mean 
Bach’s),  and  the  charms  of  those  “soft voluntaries  ”  which 
are  merely  hymn-tunes  long  drawn  out,  nothing  appeals 
to  their  undeveloped,  savage  rhythmical  sense  save  the 
music-hall  tunes  of  Wely  and  Mr.  Michael  Watson,  the 
brazen,  assertive  Salvation  Army  marches  of  Mr.  Harm  - 
ton  Clarke,  and,  we  may  add,  the  shoddy  of  Widor  and 
Guilmant.  We  cannot  tell  how  else  to  account  for  the 
vulgarity  and  poverty  of  modern  organ-music. 

The  vulgarity  comes  out  chiefly  in  the  music  that  the 
organists  play,  the  poverty  in  the  anthems  and  services 
their  choirs  sing.  Dvorak’s  Mass  in  D  has  been  adapted 
to  Anglican  needs,  and  will,  we  expect,  be  no  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  than  in  its  original  form  ;  and  on  going 
through  the  rest  of  Messrs.  Novello’s  Services  and 
Anthems  iye  find  it  hard  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 
There  is  no  thematic  matter,  no  life,  no  colour,  and  only 
in  rare  cases  any  technical  mastery.  If  our  composers 
would  study  with  a  modern  eye  and  human  heart  the 
old  burial  service  of  William  Croft  (with  Purcell’s  “  Thou 
knowest,  Lord  ”),  which  has  been  re-issued  by  Novello, 
they  might  reach  ground  on  which  it  is  possible  to  build 
lastingly.  There  is  blood  in  such  music  :  it  speaks  to  us 
with  a  human  accent.  Except  for  our  two  modern 
chords,  painfully  dragged  in,  the  anthems  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Blair,  Steane,  Naylor,  and  Drs.  Varley  Roberts 
and  Armes,  might  have  been  written  before  Mozart  s 
time;' and  Sir  Joseph  Barnby’s  “Christians,  awake 
suggests  that  his  brain  was  weary  after  a  bout  of  ballad- 
composing.  In  any  of  these  one  looks  as  vainly  for  love  o 
beauty  as  for  a  hint  of  manhood,  the  best  that  is  offered  us 
instead  being  sickly  drawing-room  mediaevalism.  There 
is  less  sincerity  in  this,  though  performed  in  big  cathe¬ 
drals  on  never  so  grand  a  scale,  than  in  Mr.  Elliot  s  V  olun- 
taries  played  on  a  wheezy  harmonium  in  a  dreary  v  illage 
church. 


the  question  will  be  settled.  The  Governments  ot 
both  Austria  and  Hungary  have  instituted  very  care¬ 
ful  inquiries  into  the  whole  matter,  and  have  decided  to 
discard  the  silver  standard  and  to  adopt  the  gold  stan¬ 
dard.  Hungary,  it  is  understood,  has  obtained  as  much 
gold  as  for  the  present  is  believed  to  be  required,  but 
Austria  needs  a  considerable  sum  still.  The  exact 
amount  is,  of  course,  not  settled,  but  it  is  thought  that 
it  will  be  between  eight  and  ten  millions  sterling,  and 
that  a  loan  for  the  whole  amount  will  be  brought 
out  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Some  little  while 
ago  there  were  serious  fears  that  excessive  speculation 
both  in  Vienna  and  Pesth  might  interfere  with  the 
success  of  the  loan.  But  the  Government,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  leading  banks,  has  been  able  so  far  to 
prevent  any  trouble  ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  even  the 
Ministerial  crisis  at  Pesth  has  had  very  little  effect  upon 
the  Bourses.  Strong  hopes  are  entertained,  therefore, 
that  the  loan  will  be  successful.  It  will  be  offered  in 
Germany  and  France  as  well  as  at  home  ;  but  not  in 
London,  for  some  reason  difficult  to  explain.  The 
expectation  is  that,  as  both  Hungary  and  Austria  have 
up  to  the  present  got  all  the  gold  they  require  from 
New  York,  Austria  will  now  be  able  to  get  the  8  or  10 
millions  she  still  wants  from  the  same  source.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Bank  has  already  collected  about 
icJL  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and  the  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  Hungarian  Government,  has  other 
sums  likewise  in  the  metal.  It  is  estimated,  there¬ 
fore,  that  10  millions  sterling  is  the  very  most  that 
will  be  required,  and  that  it  can  be  got  in  the  United 
States. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  the  Austrian  expectations  will 
be  fulfilled,  for  gold  is  being  withdrawn  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  very  rapidly,  and  the  withdrawals  are 
naturally  causing  much  anxiety.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  American  Government 
issued  bonds,  bearing  5  per  cent,  ‘iiterest,  the 
nominal  amount  of  10  millions  sterling,  and  that  the} 
sold  at  a  price  to  yield  about  iig  millions  sterling- 
The  proceeds  raised  the  reserve  in  the  Treasury  con¬ 
siderably  over  the  20  millions  sterling  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  always  bound  to  keep.  But  the  withdrawals 
have  been  on  such  a  scale  that  the  reserve  has 
now  fallen  to  verv  little  more  than  17  millions  ster¬ 
ling,  and  everything  points  to  a  continuance  ot  the 
drain.  The  larger  part  of  the  gold  withdrawn  is 
exported  to  Europe  ;  hitherto  it  has  almost  all  gone  to 
Paris  ;  but  of  course,  if  a  higher  price  is  offered  by 
Austria,  she  will  be  able  to  divert  the  stream  to  \  lenna 
Possibly  Congress  may  adopt  a  wise  policy  that  wi 
reassure  opinion  at  home,  and  thereby  stop  the  wit 
drawals  ;  but  as  yet  there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to 'hope 
that  it  will  be  done.  In  any  event,  the  United  States 
revenue  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  expendi  ure,  an 
this  month  the  payments  on  account  of  the  extravagant 
pensions  which  have  been  granted  by  successive  Con¬ 
gresses  will  compel  the  Treasury  to  pay  out  very  large 
sums  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  month  ot  January 
alone  the  expenditure,  chiefly  because  of  the  pensions, 
will  exceed  the  receipts  by  nearly  millions  sterling - 
It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  reserve  in  the  Treasury 
will  rapidly  decrease  during  the  next  few  weeks,  and. 
consequently  that  Austria  will  be  able  if  she  bid. 
high  enough,  to  secure  large  sums  If  she  does,  then, 
unless  Congress  acts  promptly  and  wisel) ,  the  L  mte 
States  Government  will  undoubtedly  have  to  borrow 
again  very  soon.  Another  loan  would  only  postpone  the 
evil  The  banks  are  accumulating  all  the  gold  they  can 
obtain  from  the  general  public  ;  the  Government  ,  byseH- 
ino-  bonds,  is  taking  gold  out  of  the  banks  for  the  Tre. 
surv  ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  Government,  together  with 

the' general  distrust,  is  enabling  European  bankers  and 
Governments  to  withdraw  the  com  and  bullion  from  the 

Treasure  as  soon  as  it  is  collected.  Thus  the  United 
States  is  being  rapidly  depleted  of  its  gold.  1 ganger • » 
that  the  public  may  become  alarmed  and  that  there  ma> 
be  another  crisis  like  that  of  a  year  ago. 


THE  Hungarian  Ministerial  crisis  has  delayed  the 
negotiations  between  Austria  and  Hungary  which 
had  for&  their  object  the  reform  of  the  currency. 
But  it  is  known  that  as  soon  as  there  is  a  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Pesth  capable  of  making  the  arrangements, 


Increase  of  apprehension  in  the  United  States  and  the 
deepening  of  distrust  would,  of  course,  have  a  bad  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  world’s  trade,  the  United  States  being 
so  important  a  commercial  country.  If,  however,  Coi 
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gress  acts  judiciously  and  credit  begins  to  revive,  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  New  Year  will  see  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade.  All  over  Europe  there  is  a  revival  of 
confidence  ;  and  the  activity  in  the  South  African  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  well  as  the  success  with 
which  new  Companies  have  been  placed  of  late,  proves 
that  the  investing  public  is  more  inclined  than  it  was  to 
encourage  new  enterprises.  If  the  American  currency  is 
put  in  order  we  may  hope  that  prices  will  rise,  and  that 
there  will  be  a  decided  expansion  of  trade.  In  some 
branches  of  our  trade  there  is  already  a  more  hopeful 
feeling,  particularly  in  the  woollen  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts.  On  the  Continent  the  reports  from  Austria, 
Hungary,  Russia,  and  Germany  are  more  favourable. 
French  trade,  however,  is  very  depressed,  owing  to  the 
prohibitive  tariff  and  to  undue  speculation.  But  our 
own  home  trade  is  good. 

Since  Tuesday  the  rates  of  discount  and  interest  have 
fallen  sharply.  In  the  open  market  three  months  bank 
bills  have  been  discounted  freely  at  about  §  per  cent.,  and 
short  loans  have  been  lent  for  a  day  at  from  J  to  ^  per 
cent.  Apparently  the  withdrawals  of  gold  from  the 
Bank  of  England  for  Paris  are  beginning  again,  and  the 
best  opinion  is  that  they  will  continue  for  some  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  withdrawals  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  are  on  a  very  large  scale,  while  the 
receipts  from  South  Africa  and  Australia  are  expected  to 
be  larger  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  The  general 
belief  in  the  market,  therefore,  is  that  money  will  continue 
exceedingly  cheap  for  months  to  come. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  offered  for  tender 
60  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers  and 
sold  the  whole  amount  at  about  is.  o Id.  per  rupee.  The 
applications  were  large,  and  presumably  will  continue  so 
for  some  months  ;  but  there  is  no  sign  as  yet  of  any 
improvement  in  price.  The  silver  market  shows  very 
little  change,  the  price  being  rather  under  27^  per 
ounce. 

As  was  generally  expected,  the  bank  dividends  so  far 
announced  are  lower  than  for  years  past.  The  last 
six  months  were  very  unfavourable  for  bankers.  The 
directors  of  the  London  and  Westminster  recommend 
a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  \\  per  cent,  for  the  half  year  ; 
5^  per  cent,  was  paid  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  ;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  rate  for  the  whole  year  is  10  per  cent. 
For  1893  the  dividend  was  12  per  cent.  The  directors 
of  the  National  Discount  Company  recommend  a  divi¬ 
dend  at  the  rate  of  1 1  per  cent,  per  annum.  Twelve 
months  ago  the  dividend  was  12  per  cent. 

The  revenue  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
financial  year  are  satisfactory.  But  it  would  be  rash 
to  conclude  that  there  will  be  a  great  surplus,  for  the 
receipts  in  the  last  nine  months  of  1893  were  unusually 
small  on  account  of  the  great  coal  strike,  while  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1894  they  were  very  large.  The 
income-tax  is  not  likely  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
return.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  new  Death 
Duties  are  yielding  even  more  than  was  estimated. 
Still,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  three  months  beforehand, 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  a  very  large  surplus. 
But  of  course  it  is  too  early  yet  to  offer  any  confident 
opinion. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  selling  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  this  week  by  operators  in  the  South  African 
market.  The  rise  for  some  little  time  past  has  been  so 
great  it  is  very  natural  that  speculators  should  realize 
to  secure  their  profits.  There  is  no  appearance,  however, 
that  the  French  are  selling  yet.  It  was  their  purchases 
which  chiefly  caused  the  extraordinary  rise  of  late,  and 
if  they  continue  buying,  the  market  will  improve  again 
before  very  long.  At  the  same  time,  in  some  cases 
prices  are  now  exceedingly  high.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  the  various  companies  will  erect  more  machinery, 
and  that  the  turn-out  for  the  coming  year  will  be  greatly 
increased.  But  there  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  in 
several  instances  the  actual  yield  does  not  justify  the 
prices.  The  rise  has  been  largely  due  to  a  belief  in  an 
increase  in  the  output.  While  that  is  true  of  almost  all 
the  mines  which  are  in  special  favour  in  Paris,  it  is  also 


true  that  the  prospects  of  several  of  the  low-priced  mines 
are  fairly  good.  In  favour  of  the  market  is  the  pur¬ 
chasing  by  investors  upon  the  Continent,  especially  in 
France,  and  the  probability  that  money  will  continue 
abundant  and  cheap  till  well  into  the  summer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rise  in  many  cases  has  been  exceedingly 
rapid  and  great.  There  is  a  rumour  that  some  of  the 
selling  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  between  large  dealers 
in  Paris  and  one  of  the  leading  mine-owners  in  London. 
Investment  in  Home  Railway  stocks  is  growing.  It 
has  been  foreseen  for  some  time  past  that  the  dividends 
would  be  unsatisfactory,  because  both  the  working 
expenses  and  the  fixed  charges  are  very  high.  But  the 
impression  is  gainingground  amongst  the  general  public 
that  the  trade  improvement  will  make  greater  progress 
in  the  new  year,  that  the  dividends  therefore  will  increase, 
and  consequently  large  numbers  are  re-investing  the 
interest  and  dividends  now  being  received  by  them  in 
the  Home  Railway  market.  We  believe,  as  has  been 
stated  in  this  column,  that  though  there  may  be  fluctua¬ 
tions,  the  tendency  of  the  Home  Railway  market  upon 
the  whole  will  be  to  rise.  British  Government  secu¬ 
rities,  Indian  Sterling,  and  sound  Colonial  stocks  are  all 
in  great  demand,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  while 
money  is  as  cheap  as  at  present.  There  is  an  inclination 
likewise  to  buy  miscellaneous  securities,  especially  home 
securities,  which  have  a  fair  prospect  of  improving  when 
trade  becomes  better.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
payments  of  interest  and  dividends  are  only  just 
beginning,  that  immense  sums  will  be  distributed  during 
the  current  month  and  during  February.  A  very  large 
proportion  will  be  re-invested,  and  therefore — assuming 
that  nothing  untoward  happens — the  tendency  will  be 
for  all  fairly  good  securities  to  advance. 

We  have  before  us  the  prospectus  of  the  Empire, 
Liverpool,  Limited.  The  promoters  of  this  company 
ask  the  public  to  subscribe  for  3,000  shares  of  £jio 
each  in  order  to  establish  a  music  hall  in  Liverpool. 
The  names  of  Lionel  Brough  and  John  Hollingshead 
figure  among  the  directors,  but  how  these  gentlemen 
have  brought  themselves  to  approve  of  the  prospectus 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  The  prospectus  sets  forth 
that  Portsmouth  (population  167,277),  Dundee  (popula¬ 
tion  153,066),  and  various  other  provincial  towns  have 
“modern  Palaces  of  Varieties  which  show  substantial 
profits,”  but  care  is  taken  not  to  inform  us  what  these 
profits  are,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  population  of 
these  towns  is  said  to  be  “extracted  from  official 
sources.”  Moreover,  we  find  a  paragraph  which  reads 
as  follows:  “The  following  prices  indicate  the  high 
opinion  entertained  of  the  value  of  shares  in  Variety 
Theatres,”  and  then  we  are  informed  that  the  Empire, 
London,  shares,  15s.  paid,  sell  for  £3  5s.  !  Mr.  Ellis 
Brammall,  who  is  to  receive  500  fully-paid  shares  for 
his  interest  in  the  lease  of  the  building,  and  is  to  become 
Managing  Director  of  the  Company  at  ^400  a  year  and 
a  commission  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  after 
payment  to  the  shareholders  of  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent.,  seems  to  us  the  only  person  likely  to  benefit  by 
the  forming  of  this  company.  One  clause  in  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  prospectus  is  calculated  to  astonish  even  the 
experienced.  “  The  price,”  we  are  told,  “  has  been 
fixed  by  the  vendor  at  the  sum  of  ^45,000,  the  whole 
of  which  (should  the  directors  desire  it)  will  be  left  on 
mortgage  at  45  per  cent.”  Does  the  Company  under¬ 
take  to  pay  £45,000  or  interest  thereon  at  4!  per  cent, 
out  of  a  capital  of  ,£25,000,  to  be  further  reduced  by  all 
the  expenses  of  advertisement  and  promotion  ? 

Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  103}  ^,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  T9g-  ;  Canadian  3A  per 
cents  closed  at  io6£,  a  rise  of  J  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
3^’s  closed  at  1 10J,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  Victorian  3^’s  closed 
at  95,  a  rise  of  i£.  In  the  Home  Railway  market, 
London  and  Brighton  Undivided  closed  at  1 7 1 ,  a  rise 
of  2  ;  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock  closed  at  95J,  a 
rise  of  3  ;  South-Eastern  Undivided  closed  at  131,  a  rise 
of  2  ;  Great  Western  closed  at  163  J,  likewise  a  rise  of  2  ; 
North-Western  closed  at  177,  a  rise  of  1^.  While  first- 
class  Government  Securities  and  Home  Railway  stocks 
have  been  thus  advancing  all  through  the  week,  there 
has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  American  and  a 
smaller  decline  in  the  South  African.  Confining  ourselves 
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for  the  moment  to  dividend-paying  American  shares, 
we  find  that  Baltimore  and  Ohio  closed  on  Thursday  at 
62^,  a  fall  of  1,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  ; 
Canadian  Pacific  closed  at  59,  a  fall  of  i| ;  Milwaukee 
closed  at  56J,  also  a  fall  of  ij;  New  \  ork  Central 
closed  at  101“  a  fall  off  ;  and  Illinois  Central  closed  at 
82!,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  4f.  Turning  to  the  South 
African  market  we  find  that  City  and  Suburban  -closed 
at  17,  a  fall  of  \  ;  Henry  Nourse  closed  at  5f,  a  fall  of 
i  ;  Crown  Reef  closed  at  10,  a  fall  of  |  ;  and  Simmer 
and  Jack  closed  at  13!,  a  fall  of  §. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  LATE  DEAN  CHURCH. 

“Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Church:”  edited  by  his 
daughter,  Mary  C.  Church,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1894. 

W  7~E  cannot  speak  more  highly  of  this  book  than  in 
VV  simplv  saying  of  it  that  it  is  worthy  of  its  great  sub¬ 
ject.  When'on  the  10th  of  December  four  years  ago  it  was 
known  that  Dean  Church  was  dead,  all  English  church¬ 
men  were  left  mourning  at  the  loss  of  a  unique  presence 
and  power,  which  had  told  incalculably  for  good  in  their 
midst.  In  Richard  William  Church  there  met,  indeed, 
two  singular  elements  of  attraction — he  was  a  link  with 
the  past,  and  he  was  the  most  widely  reverenced  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority  of  the  day.  The  Oxford  Movement  had 
worked  marvels  in  the  Anglican  Communion:  and  Dr. 
Church  had  not  only  been  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship 
with  the  leaders  of  that  Movement,  but  he  had  stood 
himself  in  the  very  midst  of  the  stress  of  those  stormy 
days,  and  on  one  memorable  occasion  he  had  asserted 
his  academical  prerogative  with  singular  courage  and  the 
most  fortunate  result :  on  the  13th  of  February,  1845, 
he  had,  as  proctor,  vetoed  in  Convocation  an  infinitely 
mischievous  proposal  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  aimed 
at  the  unpopular  Tractarians.  Twenty-six  years  after 
that  eventful  day  Dr.  Church  was  raised  to  the  Deanerj 
of  St.  Paul’s.  He  was  selected  for  this  high  position, 
not  out  of  compliment  to  his  scholarship,  not  as  a  reward 
for  his  past  work,  but  “for  very  tough  practical  busi¬ 
ness  :  to  set  St.  Paul’s  in  order,  as  the  great  English 
Cathedral,  before  the  eyes  of  the  country.  .  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  was  the  one  ecclesiastic  in  England 
fitted  for  this  stupendous  task.  His  appointment  was 
received  everywhere  with  acclaim:  and  he  proved  through 
nineteen  years  of  devoted  work  and  supremely  wise  rule, 
that  he  was  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  of  the 
expectations  he  had  aroused.  Between  the  St.  Paul  s  of 
to-day  and  the  St.  Paul’s  of  two  decades  ago  the 
contrast,  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  is  amazing 
indeed.  There  is  no  comparison  by  which  we  can  ex¬ 
press  the  contrast  save  by  speaking  of  the  change  as 
a  very  resurrection  from  the  dead.  There  stood  the 
Metropolitan  Cathedral  in  those  bygone  days  for  sight¬ 
seers  to  gaze  at, — for  that  undoubtedly,  and  almost 
for  nothing  more.  As  a  show  place,  visitors  up  from 
the  country  went  to  stare  at  it  :  as  a  centre  of  spiritual 
life  it  had  no  existence.  Could  those  dry  bones  ever 
live?  The  sparse  and  sparsely  attended  services 
were  disgraced  by  slovenliness.  The  larger  part .  ot 
the  immense  building  was  unused.  If  a  man  set  him¬ 
self  to  the  idea  of  reformation,  it  was  almost  every  detail 
of  the  life  of  the  place  that  cried  aloud  for  reform  ;  and 
lo  !  at  every  point  in  the  way  of  such  reform  stood  vested 
interests  and  long-established  abuses.  The  idea,  might 
well  have  seemed  hopeless  :  and  yet  the  reformation,  the 
restoration,  has  been  accomplished,  there  it  is  actually  a 
fact  before  our  eyes.  To-day  the  very  heart  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  London  is  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  It  is  no 
longer  a  State  building,  in  a  little  corner  of  which  wor¬ 
ship  occasionally  may  be  found  going  on  in  a  perfunctory 
fashion,  with  ecclesiastics  attached  to  its  foundation 
living  a  dignified,  unapproachable  existence  apart  from 
the  common  world.  Its  services  are  now  perpetual, 
conducted  in  all  “  the  beauty  of  holiness,”  flocked  to  by 
crowds  of  devout  worshippers.  Men  come  up  to  St. 
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Paul’s  now  as  to  their  spiritual  home  for  prayer  and 
praise  and  instruction  :  and  the  members  of  its  chapter, 
as  veritable  parish  priests,  are  at  the  service  of  their 
parishioners,  the  English  churchmen  of  this  vast  metro¬ 
polis.  Twenty  years  of  noble  aims  and  ungrudging 
labour  have  worked  this  almost  miraculous  change  :  but 
the  one  man  who  made  the  change  possible  was  Richard 
William  Church.  In  saying  this  we  are  speaking  ad¬ 
visedly  ;  we  are  by  no  means  forgetting  or  ignoring  the 
splendid  services  rendered  by  such  members  ot  the 
cathedral  body  as  its  present  Dean,  or  Canon  Liddon,  or 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  or  by  those  younger  members  who  are 
now  with  such  conspicuous  success  carrying  on  and  ad¬ 
vancing  the  great  work  begun  for  them.  But  with  the 
amazing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it  the  change,  humanly 
speaking,  could  not  have  come  about,  unless  there  had 
been  at  its  head  in  the  beginning  a  man  capable  of  com¬ 
manding  a  universal  popular  confidence  :  and  herein  lay 
Dean  Church’s  distinction.  He  was  the  one  man  for  the 
task,  because  he  was  the  one  man  of  whose  aims  and 
judgment  all  men  felt  secure  ;  and  so  they  were  content 
to  be  guided  by  him,  to  leave  themselves  in  his  hand. 
We  may  ask  ourselves  what  was  the  secret  of  this 
strange  influence,  and  find  it  hard,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  analyze  it.  But  the  existence  of  the  influence  was  a 
fact  undeniable.  There  were  other  ecclesiastics  in  their 
way  greater  than  Dean  Church,  more  learned,  more 
eloquent,  not  less  pure  in  life  and  in  intention  :  but  the 
secret  of  winning  men’s  confidence,  the  confidence  of  the 
world  about  him  with  all  its  varieties  and  confusions, 
had  been  given  this  man  in  a  degree  that  was  unique  ; 
and  the  religious  life  of  St.  Paul’s  to-day  with  its  tar- 
reaching  issues  is  the  outcome  of  that  gift. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  memoir  of  such  a  man, 
whose  character  and  parts  were  so  distinguished,  and 
the  great  work  of  whose  life  is  here  so  prominentl} 
before  our  eyes,  should  have  been  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness,  and  yet  not  without  some  anxiety.  This 
eagerness  will  be  more  than  satisfied,  this  anxiety  w  ill 
be^wholly  allayed,  by  the  volume  now  in  our  hands.  The 
modern  indecent  craze  for  publishing  men’s  lives  almost 
before  their  bodies  are  cold  has  been  resisted  :  it  is  now- 
four  years  since  Dean  Church  went  to  his  rest.  The 
modern  and  still  more  indecent  craze  ot  re\ealing  e\  er\ 
detail  about  a  dead  man  that  can  be  ferreted  out  has 
also  been  resisted  :  and  in  a  single  volume  ot  350  pages 
a  clear,  adequate,  and  dignified  portrait  is  drawn  for  us 
that  will  be  studied  far  and  wide  wfith  absorbing  interest. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  review,  we  do 
not  say  to  do  justice  to  Dean  Church  s  character  and 
work,  but  even  to  indicate  their  many-sidedness.  There 
is  one  characteristic  of  the  man,  however,  upon  which 
we  perforce  linger  a  moment,  his  readiness  to  welcome 
“the  younger  generation,”  to  take  serious  account  ot 
their  new  aims  and  methods,  to  sympathize  w-ith  them 

unaffectedly.  . 

Canon  Scott-Holland  says  of  him,  and  on  this 
point  no  one’s  words  could  be  more  authoritative,  Ot 
all  that  elder  race  he  was  the  one  who  most  intimateh 
followed  on  with  the  new  movements  and  the  fresh 
temper.  He  was  absolutely  in  touch  with  the  younger 
men.  He  did  not  encounter  them  with  a  challenge  ot 
suspicion,  or  hold  them  off  at  arm’s  length.  He  felt 
what  was  going  forward  ;  he  believed  in  its  worth ;  he 
took  it  seriously.  Right  to  his  very  last  years  he  caug  it 
the  spirit  that  was  abroad,  and  was  sensitive  to  its 
necessary  differences  from  earlier  types.”  Exactly  : 
nothing  could  be  said  more  true  about  this  admirable 
man,  and  the  truth  could  not  be  expressed  more 
pointedly.  He  caught  the  spirit  that  was  abroad,  he 
was  sensitive  to  its  essential  characteristics.  In  that 
delicate,  in  that  at  times  almost  insignificant  frame, 
there  dwelt  the  soul  of  a  scholar,  of  a  saint,  one  who 
loved  to  be  apart  communing  with  the  wise.  \  es,  but 
he  had  nothing  of  certain  scholars’  selfishness,  conceit, 
effeminacy,  inhumanness.  With  all  his  refinement  he 
was  altogether  virile  ;  with  his  exceeding  earnestness  he 
was  altogether  charitable  ;  there  was  no  touch  ot  the 
dilettante  about  him,  of  the  time-server,  of  the  man  who 
could  be  all  things  to  all  men  because  upon  nothing  in 
the  world  had  he  any  grip,  nor  cared  to  have  any.  He 
was  sympathetic,  receptive,  progressive,  because  he  was 
strong,  because  he  saw  clearly  and  stood  by  lus  convic¬ 
tions.  And  it  was  this  union  of  a  clear  judgment  and  a 
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sympathetic  heart  that  made  him  capable  of  his  unique 
work  in  the  English  Church— a  work  which  will  keep  his 
name  fresh  and  his  memory  precious  to  us  for  many  a 
long  day  to  come. 

LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO. 

“  I  ife  at  the  Zoo.  Notes  and  Traditions  of  the  Regent’s 

'  Park  Gardens.”  By  C.  J.  Cornish.  Illustrated. 

London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1895. 

R.  CORNISH  has  written  a  charming  series  of 
sketches  that  form  a  pleasant  medley  for  the 
lover  of  animals.  As  the  title  suggests,  the  matter 
relates  to  present  or  recent  inhabitants  of  the  Zoo,  or 
such  kindred  topics  as  Jamrach’s,  the  quest  for  the  wild 
horse,  animal  colouring,  the  soldier’s  camel.  The  lllus- 
rations  form  a  welcome  addition,  although  the  halt-tone 
process  does  less  than  justice  to  many  of  Mr.  Gambier 
Bolton’s  photographs.  A  subject  which  Mr.  Cornish  in¬ 
troduces  in  his  first  chapter,  “The  Zoo  in  a  Frost,  and 
to  which  he  recurs  repeatedly,  is  the  nature  of  the  dim- 
culties  to  be  overcome  in  keeping  the  animals  healthy. 

“  Just  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  best  means  of  keeping 
wild  animals  'in  health  and  vigour  when  confined  was 
still  matter  for  experiment,  an  interesting  set  of  statistics 
of  the  length  of  life  of  the  large  f elides  in  the  gardens 
was  submitted  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Rees.  It  appeared 
from  the  records  of  the  menagerie  that  lions,  leopards, 
tigers,  and  pumas  only  lived,  on  an  average,  for  two 
years  in  the  gardens,  which  gave  a  mortality  of  about 
one  per  month.” 

The  system  which  gave  such  bad  results  was  ‘  ‘  one  ot 
confinement  in  small  stuffy  cages,  in  a  room  artificially 
heated  throughout  the  year.” 

This  system  is  being  displaced  now,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  the  animals  in  health,  temper,  and  appearance,  by 
the  provision  of  large  and  roomy  cages  and  by  practically 
free  exposure  to  the  outer  air.  In  their  native  homes 
the  cats,  great  and  small,  as  well  as  most  of  the  animals 
to  be  seen  in  the  menagerie,  are  accustomed  to  a  wide 
range  of  temperature,  and  they  are  ready  enough  to 
tolerate  the  frosts  of  an  English  winter.  On  any  clear 
frosty  day  visitors  to  the  Zoo  may  repeat  the  observation 
that 'Mr.' Cornish  made  a  year' ago.  Although  every 
pool  and  pond  was  sheeted  with  ice,  yet — 

“  Birds  and  beasts  from  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
regions,  such  as  Burmah,  Assam,  Malacca,  and  Brazil, 
were  abroad,  enjoying  the  keen  air  ;  and  others,  which 
are  usually  invisi'ble  and  curled  up  in  their  sleeping 
apartments  till  late  in  the  day,  were  already  abroad, 
sniffing  at  the  frost  and  icicles,  and  as  indifferent  to  the 
cold  as  Mr.  Samuel  Weller’s  polar  bear  ‘  ven  he  was 
a-practising  his  skating.’  ” 

All  such  animals  gain  immensely  by  the  greater 
freedom  it  is  possible  to  give  them  when  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  tropical  temperature  is  not  considered  the 
first  requisite.  But  Mr.  Cornish  would  go  further  than 
the  Zoological  Society.  He  believes  that  the  “  Zoo  of 
the  Future  ”  will  contain  spaces  of  enormous  size  like 
those  of  the  collection  of  Mr.  Carl  Hagenbeck,  in  whose 
gardens  at  Hamburg — 

“  Six  lions,  two  Bengal  tigers,  and  one  from  Siberia, 
live  harmoniously  in  society  with  a  Polar  bear,  a 
Thibetan  bear,  and  a  number  of  leopards.” 

We  are  not  so  sanguine  about  such  an  arrangement. 
Mr.  Cornish  and  Mr.  Hagenbeck  believe  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  it  if  the  animals  be  brought  into  association 
while  young.  The  Zoological  Society  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  bringing  up  together  two  tiger  cubs  and  a 
young  lion,  which  lived  in  peace  and  amity  for  nearly  two 
years,  until  on  a  Sunday  morning  a  few  years  ago  a 
fatal  fracas  occurred.  As  Mr.  Cornish  does  not  refer  to 
it,  although  he  mentions  an  earlier  fight  between  a  tiger 
and  a  tigress  that  occurred  in  1879,  and  as  it  had  the 
more  dramatic  interest  of  taking  place  between  a  lion 
and  a  tiger,  we  may  repair  the  omission  briefly.  The 
cause  of  the  quarrel  was  unknown.  The  present  writer, 
one  of  the  keepers,  and  the  only  two  other  visitors  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  lion-house  at  the  time,  were 
attracted  almost  simultaneously  by  a  sudden  commotion 


in  the  den  at  the  south  end.  The  larger  tiger  already 
had  the  lion  bv  the  throat  and  was  slowly  sti angling  it, 
while  endeavouring  to  pull  it  into  the  sleeping  compart¬ 
ment.  The  second  tiger  was  walking  round  and  round 
the  cage  in  considerable  excitement,  pausing  at  every 
round  to  gnaw  the  paw  of  the  prostrate  lion  in  a 
curiously  dispassionate  manner.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  separate  them,  but  the  lion  was  dead  before  the  tiger 
could  be  got  to  loose  his  fatal  grip.  It  may,  however, 
be  said  that  in  a  larger  space  this  quarrel  would  not  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  Cornish  mentions  some  of  the  exceptions  to  the 
general  ability  of  tropical  animals  to  endure  cold.  Among 
these,  the  lemurs  and  the  marmosets  are  injured  most 
easily,  many  of  them  having  to  spend  the  tew  miserable 
months  of  their  lives  in  England  in  sheltered  glass-houses 
not  exposed  to  the  public  view.  Such  animals  arc 
inhabitants  of  the  tropical  forests,  and  Mr.  Cornish 
might  have  drawn  a  curious  parallel  between  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  life  and  the  strange  conditions  he 
describes  in  his  chapter  on  “  Deep  Sea  Lamps.  In 
the  great  depths  of  the  ocean  the  water  remains  of  an 
even  coldness  throughout  the  year.  The  play  of  the 
varying  seasons  does  not  reach  it,  and  no  intruding 
currents  bring  changes  of  cold  and  warmth.  In  the 
depths  of  the  tropical  forest  a  warm  temperature  is 
maintained  with  an  almost  equal  constancy.  The  dense 
foliage  shuts  out  the  noonday  sun,  and  after  dark,  by^ 
checking  radiation,  prevents  the  usual  cold  of  a  tropic- 
night,  while  wind-storms  hardly  stir  the  heavy  .and  stag¬ 
nant  air.  Animals  accustomed  to  such  conditions  have 
little  chance  of  acquiring,  a  power  of  accommodation  to 
changes  of  temperature,  and  no  doubt  they  tall  vic¬ 
tims  to  the  variability  rather  Than  to  the  coldness  of 
England.  When  the'  Sqciety  can  build  gigantic 
palm  houses,  shut  off  from  the  outer  air  by  heated 
corridors,  and  filled  by  a  moist  and  steaming  atmo¬ 
sphere  kept  at  an  unvarying  temperature,  it  may  be 
able  to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  beautiful  creatures  Mr. 
Cornish  calls  so  happily  “the  ghosts  of  the  tropical 
forest.” 

We  have  chosen  only  one  out  of  some  d  zen  topics 
we  had  selected  from  this  fascinating  book  ,  we  may 
leave  the  others  to  readers  of  the  book  itself,  assuring 
them  that  the  better  they  know  the  Zoo  the  more  they 
will  enjoy  these  diverting  essays. 


EVERY  DAY  AN  AGE  AGO. 

“  Diary  of  Anna  Green  Winslow,  a  Boston  Schoolgirl  of 
1771.”  Edited  by  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Boston  and 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  1894. 

T  F  a  family  portrait  by  Copley  is  the  patent  of  nobility 
J-  for  good  Americans,  a  family  diary  a  century  old 
is  probably  a  Boston  equivalent  for  sixteen  quarter ings. 
Nothing  could  be  more  strictly  local  than  the  chief  inr 
terest  of  little  Anna  Green  Winslow’s  journal,  written 
in  the  form  of  daily  letters  to  her  mother.  In  spite 
of  Bunker  Hill,  Boston  has  never  ceased  to  be  a 
colony.  All  the  provincialism,  all  the  tradition,  all  the 
decorum,  all  the  true  parish  feeling  of  your  whole¬ 
hearted  colonial  still  sways  the  heart  and  the  memory  ot 
Boston.  And  this  colonialism  is  really  as  strong  as  any 
other  form  of  modern  patriotism.  A  decade  oi  years  in 
Brisbane  is  enough  to  fill  therewith  a  not  uncommon 
kind  of  Englishman,  so  that  a  decade  of  subsequent 
years  in  Fleet  Street  shall  do  nothing  whatever  towards 
making  him  an  Englishman  again,  or  anything  but  a 
man,  a  politician,  a  publicist  of  Brisbane.  And  if  colo¬ 
nialism  is  to  be  thus  easily  and  finally  acquired,  how 
strong  is  it  in  those  who  are  to  that  local  manner  born, 
and  whose  aunts  were  born  so  !  Anna  Green  Winslow, 
poor  child,  had  she  lived,  would  have  been  great-aunt  to 
“quite  a  number  ”  (the  transatlantic  phrase  is  appro 
priate).  And  the  interest  that  gathers  round  her  little 
diary  is  principally  a  feeling  of  nephews  and  nieces  and 
connexions  by  marriage.  Besides  this,  and  for  the  outer 
world,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Old  South  Church  brings 
no  thrill,  there  are  two  interests  in  the  book,  and  neither 
of  them,  as  it  chances,  is  very  strong.  One  is  an  acci¬ 
dent  of  time,  and  has  this  value  :  that  it  will  never  again 
exist  ;  we  in  our  turn  shall  not  leave  it  to  the  future  ;  no 
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diary  written  to-day  will  have  precisely  this  interest  in  a 
hundred  years  from  now,  because  we  are  leaving  more 
than  sufficient  chronicles  of  all  the  small  beer  we  brew. 
It  is  the  value  given  by  -time  to  any  dated  record  left  to 
us  now  by  chance  from  a  period  that  wrote  and  printed 
comparatively  little.  Aod,  secondly,  there  is  the  human 
interest  of  the  child.  Neither  is  the  period  very  freshly 
marked  by  little  Anna,  nor  is  she  a  memorable  child. 

Some  glimpses  of  the  abject  New  England  supersti¬ 
tion  we  get  at  the  outset,  such  as  the  Puritan  reluc¬ 
tance  to  baptize  a  child  unlucky  enough  to  have 
broken  the  law  of  the  Lord’s  Day  in  causing  a 
form  of  “labour”  to  be  accomplished  by  its  birth 
upon  the  Sabbath.  But  with  this  savage  fetichism  were 
combined  the  dregs  of  mundane  luxury  in  a  manner 
possible  in  no  other  conditions.  The  little  girl  who 
weekly  makes  notes  of  the  sermons,  prattles  about  what 
she  calls  her  “  pompedore  ”  shoes.  She  goes  to  parties 
amongst  her  contemporaries,  where  shegreatlyastonishes 
her  future  editress  by  taking  punch.  She  is  anxious 
that  her  absent  mother  shall  send  no  directions  as  to 
dress  which  shall  conflict  with  the  fashions  of  Sudbury 
Street.  But  against  those  fashions  as  they  were  imposed 
upon  a  little  schoolgirl  of  twelve,  she  makes  a  natural 
and  girlish  protest.  “  I  had  my  ‘  heddus  ’  roll  on.  It 
makes  my  head  itch  and  ach  and  burn  like  anything, 
mamma.  This  famous  roll  is  not  made  wholly  of  a 
red  cow  tail,  but  is  a  mixture  of  that  and  horse-hair  (very 
coarse)  and  a  little  human  hair  of  yellow  hue  that,  I 
suppose,  was  taken  out  of  the  back  part  of  an  old  wig. 

.  .  .  Aunt  took  up  her  apron  and  mesur’d  me,  and 
from  the  roots  of  my  hair  on  my  forehead  to  the  top  of 
my  notions  I  mesur’d  above  an  inch  longer  than  I  did 
downwards  from  the  roots  of  my  hair  to  the  end  of  my 
chin.  Nothing,”  adds  Anna,  without  loss  of  time  or 
paragraphs,  “renders  a  young  person  more  amiable  than 
virtue  and  modesty  without  the  help  of  fals  hair.”  She 
has  seldom  so  much  humour,  though  she  has  the  more 
timely  fits  of  laughter — “an  egregious  fit  of  laughterre 
that  is  apt  to  seize  me,  and  the  violence  of  which  I  am 
at  this  present  under.”  It  is  quite  a  sign  of  the  estimate 
of  children  in  those  days  that  it  was  thought  appropriate 
to  dress  a  child  of  twelve  with  a  “  head  ”  like  her  elders, 
the  “  head  ”  being,  moreover,  looped  and  hung  with 
decorations,  as  little  Anna’s  miniature  shows.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  dressing  of  little  girls,  which  is  quite  a  recent 
thing,  matches  our  gayer  sense  of  their  childishness. 
The  names  of  the  Boston  babies  of  the  last  century  are 
such  as  could  not  have  been  inflicted  upon  them  but  by 
parents  who  looked  upon  them  as  distressingly  imperfect 
men  and  women  and  incomplete  theologians.  An  aunt 
of  Anna’s  is  “  brought  to  bed  of  a  son  Joshua,”  and 
other  as  yet  unconvinced  Calvinists  are  welcomed  into 
the  world  by  other  names  equally  lacking  in  gaiety. 

The  little  journal  was  well  worth  preserving,  and  per¬ 
haps  worth  printing.  The  preface  is  pleasantly  written, 
the  notes  are  of  anxious  and  concentrated  local  import¬ 
ance,  and  the  outside  is  rather  prettily  got  up  to  imitate 
a  sampler. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH’S  BIOGRAPHY. 

“  Charles  Bradlaugh  :  a  Record  of  His  Life  and  Work.” 
By  his  daughter,  Hypatia  Bradlaugh  Bonner.  With 
an  account  of  his  Parliamentary  struggle,  politics, 
and  teachings,  by  John  M.  Robertson.  In  2  vols. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

IF  Mrs.  Bradlaugh  Bonner’s  biography  of  her  father 
had  been  compressed  into  half  its  present  dimen¬ 
sions,  it  would  have  been  a  much  more  interesting  and 
not  less  valuable  book.  The  narrative  is  prolix,  the 
pages  are  overcrowded  with  unimportant  detail  ;  we  are 
sick  and  tired  of  report  after  report  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
debates  and  controversies  with  this  “bigot”  and  the 
other  (all  his  opponents  are  very  naturally  “bigots”  in 
his  daughter’s  eyes)  ;  we  grow  weary  of  the  repetition  of 
incidents  illustrating  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s  physical  strength 
and  courage  ;  we  are  almost  persuaded  at  times  that  he 
spent  all  the  leisure  he  could  spare  from  wrangling  with 
people  in  “  casting  out”  folks  who  disturbed  his  meet¬ 
ings.  As  if  all  this  were  not  annoying  enough,  there 
comes  along  a  tedious  Mr.  Robertson,  who  writes  three 


hundred  unnecessary,  uninteresting  pages  about  philo¬ 
sophy,  secularism,  politics,  and  things  in  general,  and 
who  is  about  as  fascinating  and  instructive  as  an  out-of- 
date  copy  of  Bradshaw’s  Guide.  That  Bradlaugh’s 
daughter  should  think  the  world  deeply  interested  in  petty 
anecdotes  about  the  silly  arguments  with  which  some 
well-meaning  person  tried  to  “settle”  Bradlaugh  is 
natural  and  pardonable  ;  but  that  Mr.  Robertson  should 
think  that  any  purchaser  of  Bradlaugh’s  biography  can 
want  to  know  what  Mr.  Robertson  thinks  of  Mr.  Max 
Muller’s  views  on  theology  is  wanton  folly  carried  to  the 
limits  of  impertinence.  However,  in  spite  of  all  this  over¬ 
laying  and  bedizening,  in  spite  of  the  ills  done  him  by  too 
much  love  and  by  pompous  self-consciousness,  Bradlaugh 
struggles  out  of  it,  a  fine  huge  figure  of  a  man. 

He  was  a  fighter  from  first  to  last.  The  chapters 
in  the  earlier  volume  which  describe  his  beginnings  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  book.  Mrs.  Bonner 
is  here  clear,  concise,  terse  (owing,  doubtless,  to  the 
absence  of  personal  reminiscence  to  lead  her  thoughts 
astray),  and  the  picture  of  the  poor  lad’s  home,  sur¬ 
roundings,  and  troubles  would  have  been  worth  the 
writing  even  if  it  had  not  been  part  of  the  life-story  of  a 
noble  and  notable  man.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  clerk 
who  married  a  nursemaid,  earned  forty  shillings  a  week, 
had  many  children,  and  lived  in  a  seven-roomed  house  at 
Hoxton.  The  father  was  evidently  a  steady  sober  sort 
of  person,  as  he  remained  with  the  same  firm  for  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  years  ;  the  mother  seems  to  have  been 
cold  to  her  eldest  born,  narrow-minded,  and  rather  cruel. 
Young  Charles  went  to  a  National  School,  and,  on 
completing  his  education  (aged  eleven)  began  to  earn 
his  living.  He  was  office-boy  in  the  firm  where  his  father 
was  clerk,  and  got  5s.  a  week.  Cash  was  scarce,  but 
he  saved  halfpence  to  buy  books,  and  sometimes  he  got 
a  windfall  :  a  kind  Mr.  Marsdon,  for  instance,  once 
“chatted  with  the  lad,  asked  him  many  questions,  and 
finished  up  by  giving  him  a  bun  and  half-a-crown.’  A 
little  later  the  lad  “bettered  himself,”  and  at  fourteen 
was  drawing  11s.  a  week  as  “cashier”  to  a  coal  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  City  Road.  It  was  in  the  time  of  political 
and  social  upheaval  towards  the  middle  of  the  century, 
and  young  Bradlaugh  began  to  divide  his  leisure  between 
theories  of  Government  and  religion.  He  went  to 
Bonner’s  Fields  and  heard  debates  on  all  sorts  of  sub¬ 
jects,  attended  Chartist  meetings,  and  was  a  regular  and 
exemplary  Sunday-school  teacher.  His  excellence  in 
this  latter  capacity  was  the  cause  of  his  spiritual  new 
birth.  His  vicar  selected  him,  as  one  of  his  prize  lads, 
for  confirmation.  Young  Bradlaugh  prepared  himself 
for  the  ceremony  by  an  earnest  study  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  “found,  to  his  dismay,  that  they  did  not 
agree,”  wrote  to  the  parson  for  help  and  guidance,  and 
was  denounced  by  that  foolish  being  as  a  young  atheist. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  suspension  from  the  work 
of  Sunday-school  teaching,  harsh  treatment  at  home, 
and  more  assiduous  attendance  at  Bonner’s  Fields.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  future  “Iconoclasts  first 
appearance  in  public  debate.  The  year,  we  gather,  was 
1848,  and  the  boy  would  have  been  nearly  sixteen  : 

“  In  consequence  of  my  father’s  own  theological 
difficulties  [writes  Mrs.  Bonner]  he  was  naturally  at¬ 
tracted  to  a  particular  group  where  such  points  were 
discussed  with  great  energy  Sunday  after  Sunday.  After 
listening  a  little,  he  was  roused  to  the  defence  of  his 
Bible  and  his  Church,  and,  finding  his  tongue, Joined  in 
the  debate  on  behalf  of  orthodox  Christianity. 

Orthodox  Christianity  did  not  hold  him  long.  The 
parson  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon  him  ;  his  mother 
let  the  text  “  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 
God  ”  hang  up  opposite  his  seat  to  cheer  him  at  meal¬ 
time  ;  his  father  (like  Jowett  in  the  story)  gave  him  a 
certain  time  to  change  his  views  or  depart.  Like  a  high- 
spirited  young  fellow,  he  chose  the  latter  alternative;  and 
the  Carliles,  Mr.  B.  Jones,  “an  old  Chartist  and  Free¬ 
thinker,  who  gave  him  hospitality  for  a  week,  while  he 
cast  about  to  earn  a  living,”  and  other  good  outlaws 
who  were  kind  to  the  young  Ishmael,  settled  his  anti- 
religious  views  once  and  for  all.  He  tried  to  sell  coal 
and  pick  up  an  honest  living:  dwelt  with  the  Carliles  and 
sustained  life  on  vegetables  :  thought  hard  about  God, 
man,  and  the  meaning  of  things  :  and  studied  diligently 
in  his  spare  moments  among  his  odd  but  not  unlearned 
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mtpanions.  On  this  last  point,  his  daughter’s  esti- 
ate  of  his  attainments,  though  it  may  not  be  absolutely 
^curate,  is  worth  quoting"  . 

“  Then  and  with  subsequent  study  he  acquired  a  good 
lowledge  of  Hebrew  ;  French  he  could  read  and  speak 
lthough  with  a  somewhat  English  accent)  as  easily  as 
s  own  tongue  ;  he  knew  a  little  Arabic  and  Greek  ;  and 
;  could  make  his  way  though  Latin,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

However,  neither  anti-theology  nor  his  scholarship 
mid  earn  him  a  living  then,  and  business  in  coals  was 
Dt  profitable  to  the  young  Atheist— because  he  was  an 
theist,  says  Mrs.  Bonner.  That  he  was  a  b°y  and  had 
0  capital,  seems  sufficient  explanation  to  us.  Whatever 
le  reason  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  growing 
ery  lean  and  was  getting  into  debt,  when,  like  a  sensible 
aung  fellow,  he  went  and  enlisted  in  the  Royal  Dragoons, 
l  those  days  the  new  recruit  in  certain  regiments  got 
bounty  of  £6  10s  :  the  financial  obligations  which 
■eighed  upon  the  lad’s  mind  were  £\  15s.  He  paid 
iem  off  at  once.  All  through  his  career  he  was 
arassed  by  liabilities,  mostly  incurred  for  the  causes 
e  served,  and  mostly  of  a  nature  that  would  never  have 
-oubled  a  moderately  well-to-do  man  ;  he  toiled 
onestly  and  unceasingly  to  pay  up  “  like  a  man,  and 
e  never  in  all  his  days  enjoyed  for  his  own  use  the  re- 
enues  of  a  comfortable  small  shopkeeper.  Whatever 
lis  faults  were,  he  was  ever  intensely  honest  both  in 
naterial  and  in  spiritual  things,  and  he  was  as  little 
ouched  by  the  idea  of  personal  aggrandizement  as  a  man 
an  well  be. 

Bradlaugh’s  life  in  the  army  lasted  nearly  three  years  ; 
e  left  it  with  a  very  good  character,  a  greatly  im- 
iroved  physique,  and  some  valuable  experience.  He 
eturned  to  civil  life  on  the  death  of  his  father  ;  he  tried 
o  help  his  mother  and  the  young  children,  but  had  to  be 
ontent  at  first  with  the  humblest  employ.  For  all  his 
vventy  years,  his  gigantic  stature,  and  his  knowledge  of 
>ooks  and  the  world,  he  could  scarcely  keep  bod}  and 
oul  together  at  first.  Like  many  a  good  fellow,  he  had 
o  undergo  the  pain  of  seeking  work  and  finding 
tone  who  would  let  him  use  his  faculties.  There  is 
lothing  like  this  for  turning  a  man  into  an  enemy  of 
iociety,  and  it  is  vastly  to  Bradlaugh’s  credit  that  this 
end  the  rest  of  his  experience  of  the  injustices  of  ci\  ilized 
ife  never  made  him  bitter,  or  tinged  his  tilting  against 
locial  wrongs  with  personal  spite.  He  was  not  idle  for 
/ery  long  : 

“  One  day  he  went,  amongst  other  places,  into  the 
office  of  Mr.  Rogers,  a  solicitor,  of  70  benchurch  Street, 
:o  inquire  whether  he  wanted  a  clerk.  Mr.  Rogers  had 
10  vacancy  for  a  clerk,  but  mentioned  casually  that  he 
.vanted  a  lad  for  errands  and  office  work.  My  father 
isked,  ‘What  wages?  ’  ‘Ten  shillings  a  week,  replied 
Mr.  Rogers.  ‘Then  I’ll  take  it,’  quickly  decided  my 
father.” 

Rogers  appreciated  his  “  boy,”  raised  his  salary  by 
live  shillings  a  week  after  three  months,  and  a  bit  later 
^ave  him  responsible  legal  work.  Bradlaugh  began  to 
pick  up  that  extraordinary  knowledge  of  law  and  legal 
methods  which  afterwards  enabled  him  to  meet  and  treat 
attorney-generals  and  judges  on  their  own  ground  ;  and, 
had  he  not  been  more  deeply  interested  in  spiritual  things 
than  his  own  advancement  in  life,  would  doubtless  have 
blossomed  in  good  time  into  a  prosperous  solicitor,  doing 
his  work  honestly,  and  seeing  his  private  investments 
swell  regularly  and  comfortably  year  by  year.  He  might, 
indeed,  if  he  had  dropped  the  anti-theism  business  now, 
have  gone  on  quietly  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  and  then 
gone  in  the  usual  respectable  way  into  Parliament,  where 
his  debating  powers,  his  practical  common  sense,  and 
his  political  abilities  would  doubtless  have  soon  made 
him  a  figure  in  a  Liberal  Ministry.  We  cannot  honestly 
pretend  that  we  are  sorry  this  was  not  his  lot.  His  life 
would  have  been  pleasanter,  but  the  world  would  have 
lost  something.  England  has  always  a  sufficiency  of 
honest,  competent,  reputable  statesmen  of  the  second 
order  ;  but  the  man  who  steadily  devotes  his  life  to  an 
idea,  who  will  habitually  defy  everything  and  everybody 
for  conscience’  sake,  is  not  common  in  any  age,  and  is 
more  valuable  and  inspiriting  to  us  in  this  age  of  com¬ 
promise  and  hysteria  than  any  dozen  ordinary  Cabinet 
Ministers.  Bradlaugh  might  have  been  even  as  (say)  the 
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Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.P.,  and,  like  him,  have  had 
a  creditable  career  adorned  with  useful  commonplace 
work  ;  but  he  would  not,  in  such  case,  have  made  any 
man’s  blood  run  faster  through  his  body  at  the  thought 
of  him,  made  any  man  set  his  standard  of  life  higher  on 
reading  of  his  doings  and  sufferings. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  early  years  of  Bradlaugh  s  life, 
because  his  career  after  he  became  a  public  character  is 
now  pretty  well  known.  Mrs.  Bonner  has  been  at  great 
pains  (and  rightly)  to  confute  in  detail  the  many  calum¬ 
nies  by  which  his  name  was  assailed  at  one  time  and 
another,  but  for  many  of  us  her  task  (which  she  has 
performed  with  perfect  success  and  excellent  taste)  was 
fortunately  no  longer  necessary.  He  spent  all  his  best 
years  in  attacking  the  creed  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  ;  he  did  it  in  a  way  which  offended 
the  taste  and  hurt  the  feelings  of  many  of  them  ;  and  he 
was  identified  in  the  minds  of  his,  bitterest  assailants 
with  the  public  advocacy  of  secular  teaching,  which  they 
thought  immoral  and  calculated  to  do  immense  harm. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  his  propaganda  here  or 
now.  But  surely  it  need  not  astonish  any  one  that  mobs 
pelted  him  with  stones  ;  that  municipal  authorities  met 
to  prevent  him  having  halls  to  lecture  in  ,  that  clergymen 
denounced  him  from  the  pulpit;  and  that  honest  folk 
who  looked  upon  his  work  as  devilish  did  not  handle 
him  the  more  respectfully  because  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  the  wickedness  of  his  private  life  were  everywhere 
afloat.  These  stories  were  cruel  slanders,  and  those  who 
once  gave  them  credence  are  sorry  indeed  if  they  were 
the  cause  of  prejudice  against  him  ;  but  to  many,  thirty 
and  twenty  years  ago,  such  actions  as  were  imputed  to 
him  seemed  the  logical  and  natural  outcome  ot  his 
teaching  as  they  understood  it.  Bradlaugh  himself 
gave  hard  knocks,  and  got  them  ;  the  bigots  and  weak¬ 
lings  on  both  sides  struck  many  a  coward  blow.  His 
crew  were  the  smaller,  and  so  he  suffered  most.  He 
understood  all  that,  and  was  always  generous  and 
tolerant  towards  the  opponents  against  whom  is 
daughter  is  so  naturally  furious.  He  knew,  too,  that  it 
one  man  stands  up  against  many  for  any  cause,  right  or 
wrong,  he  must  expect  poverty,  hooting,  reviling, 
stoning",  and  may  think  himself  lucky  if  he  gets  off  with 
his  life.  One  cannot  be  a  martyr  or  a  prophet  without 

PaBut  Bradlaugh  enjoyed  fighting,  and  on  the  whole  we 
incline  to  think  his  life  of  struggle  was  a  happy  one. 
He  had  terrible  domestic  sorrow  in  his  wife’s  intemper¬ 
ance,  but  he  bore  his  trouble  manfully,  and  he  derived 
much  comfort  from  his  friendships,  and  from  the 
daughters  to  whom  he  was  so  loving  a  father.  His 
schemes  for  propagating  his  social,  atheistical,  and 
political  doctrines  involved  him  in  perpetual  financial 
difficulties,  and  his  endeavours  in  the  City  to  cast  off  the 
terrible  restraints  which  want  of  means  imposes  on  a  re¬ 
former  resulted  in  failure  ;  but  he  was  always  vigor¬ 
ously  working  with  tongue  and  pen  for  causes  in 
which  he  fully  believed,  and  he  was  always  cheered  by 
little  victories  and  by  the  vivid  hope  of  final  triumph. 
He  bowed  as  little  to  the  opinions  of  the  classes  whence 
he  drew  most  of  his  followers  as  he  did  to  his  opponents 
or  to  money.  At  a  time  when  it  was  popular  with  his 
following,  he  denounced  Socialism  ;  and  the  fact  that  his 
strenuous  and  open  attacks  upon  it  paved  the  way  tor 
his  supersession  by  new  Labour  leaders  did^not  mo\e 
him  one  jot.  He  was  indeed  “  old-fashioned  before  he 
died  ;  and  perhaps  he  got  some  taste  ot  the  bitterest 
agony  a  reformer  can  suffer  in  the  respect  which  was 
finally  paid  to  his  opinions  on  all  hands,  the  easy  toler¬ 
ance  with  which  views  that  were  “dangerous  in  the 
fifties  and  extreme  in  the  sixties  were  regarded  at 
the  end  of  the  eighties.  Many  of  the  political  reforms 
he  had  advocated  were  accomplished  facts,  and  the 
millennium  was  not  apparently  nearer  ;  indeed,  Tories 
looked  upon  them  complacently  as  part  ot  the  established 
order,  and  Radicals  regarded  their  advocate  as  rathei  a 
Whiggish  sort  of  being.  It  was  no  distinction,  as  his 
life  drew  to  an  end,  to  be  an  Atheist  or  a  Republican  , 
it  was  rather  the  mark  of  a  fossil  in  earnest  reforming 
circles — all  that  is  vieux  jeu.  Yet,  we  suppose,  the 
positive  achievements,  small  as  they  were,  ot  his  ong 
struggles,  gave  him  some  comfort;  he  had  stood  up 
all  through  his  life  for  an  Englishman’s  individual  free¬ 
dom,  he  had  got  the  Blasphemy  Laws  repealed,  was  the 
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cause  of  the  taking  of  oaths  and  affirmations  being 
adequately  regulated  by  law  so  as  to  punish  no  man 
for  opinion’s  sake,  he  had  been  of  help  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  various  political  objects  which  he  regarded 
as  good,  and  he  had  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
the  House  of  Commons  after  a  weary  fight  in  which  he 
beat  it  single-handed.  But  what  he  was  is  to  our 
thinking  vastly  more  important  than  what  he  did.  We 
recommend  our  readers  to  make  his  acquaintance  more 
completely  in  the  pages  of  his  daughter’s  book,  which, 
with  all  its  faults,  is  eminently  worth  reading.  We  shall 
be  mistaken  if  they  do  not  find  in  it  the  portrait  of  an 
Englishman  of  whom  his  countrymen  may  well  be 
proud  ;  it  may  be  that  he  spent  most  of  his  life  over  a 
barren  cause,  but  he  threw  himself  into  it,  heart,  body, 
and  soul.  Fanaticism  has  always  something  admirable 
in  it,  and  he  was  the  last  of  our  religious  fanatics.  He 
was  also  a  fine,  generous,  lovable  fellow,  prompt  to 
smite  and  ready  to  forgive,  tender  as  he  was  strong, 
honest  as  he  was  fearless.  Like  most  Englishmen,  he 
evidently  rather  prided  himself  on  his  common  sense, 
and  thought  that  he  had  to  convince  himself  by  reason 
before  adopting  any  course  ;  but  with  him — as  with 
all  men  who  have  much  moved  others — emotion  was  a 
stronger  factor  than  logic.  He  was  an  enthusiast,  and 
always  a  sincere  one.  If  in  his  hatred  of  shams,  he 
attacked  a  good  many  truths  and  wounded  a  good  many 
honest  folk,  it  is  not  hard  to  forgive  him  now,  or  even  to 
regard  him  with  kindlier  sympathy  on  that  account. 
“  Thorough  ”  was  his  motto  ;  but  he  was  very  human. 


THE  KELLY  GANG. 

“The  Last  of  the  Bushrangers.  Tales  of  Crime  and 
Criminals  in  Australia.”  By  Henry  A.  White. 
London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1894. 

THE  southern  continent  began  its  civilized  career  a^ 
Botany  Bay.  This  is  a  sore  point  with  colonials, 
but  need  not  be  shirked.  It  was  Australia’s  misfortune 
and  not  her  fault  that  England  proposed  to  convert  a 
Paradise  into  a  Pandemonium,  and  later  on  it  was  the 
very  wealth  of  the  country  which  produced  the  delirious 
criminality  accompanying  the  terrible  disease  of  gold- 
fever.  It  is  true  that  Botany  Bay  left  an  indelible  tint 
on  Australian  civilization,  just  as  the  Mayflower  tinged 
American  civilization.  But  the  latest  descendants  of 
the  Mayflower' s  pilgrims  are  careful  to  confine  their 
Puritanism  to  such  matters  as  the  draping  of  statuettes, 
and  the  citizens  of  the  South,  with  better  reason,  are 
equally  chary  of  their  spiritual  legacy.  The  criminal 
tinge  in  Australia  shows  itself  in  the  well-marked  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  crime  in  those  colonies  which  once 
received  English  convicts  ;  the  majority  of  Australian 
criminals  to-day,  as  the  author  of  this  book  found,  are 
the  descendants  of  transported  men,  though  others  have 
reached  wealth  and  honour.  Not  only  has  Australia 
produced  many  famous  criminals,  but  in  Bragg’s  “  Con¬ 
fessions  of  a  Thief”  (not,  however,  mentioned  in  the 
book  before  us)  it  has  given  us  a  document  which  is 
perhaps  unique  in  the  light  it  throws  on  criminal  psycho¬ 
logy.  Again,  the  fiction  of  the  South  is  significant :  its 
stories  are  full  of  crime,  a  fact  revealed  by  the  mere 
titles  of  the  most  remarkable  novels  that  have  come  to 
us  from  Australia. 

Mr.  White,  a  Victorian  prison  official,  who  in  old  age 
here  records  his  reminiscences,  is  concerned  at  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  serious  crime  in  his  colony.  Criminologists, 
however,  tell  us  that  criminality  increases  in  the  same 
ratio  as  progress  and  prosperity.  Australia  shows  many 
signs  of  robust  vitality,  even  in  its  days  of  depression, 
and  has  no  need  to  be  ashamed  that  it  has  produced 
some  robust  criminals.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable 
is  probably  the  famous  leader  of  the  Kelly  gang,  Edward 
Kelly,  whose  career  Mr.  White  traces,  by  no  means  for 
the  first  time,  but  with  some  fullness,  and  with  consider¬ 
able  accuracy. 

Ned  Kelly,  as  he  is  usually  called,  was  born  in  1854 
near  Kilmore,  in  Victoria,  but  his  ancestors  came  from 
Ireland,  and  on  both  sides  the  future  outlaw  may  be 
said  to  have  had  outlawry  in  his  blood.  His  maternal 
grandfather,  James  Quin,  was  a  notorious  horse-stealer  ; 
his  paternal  grandfather  took  part  in  the  Irish  insurrec¬ 


tion  of  1798,  while  his  father,  who  was  transported  for 
an  agrarian  outrage  in  Tipperary,  is  described  as  a  man 
who  possessed  all  the  virtues  of  his  race,  but  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  rebel  in  him  that  would  not  harmonize  with 
civilization.  At  an  early  age,  Kelly  and  his  younger 
brother  began  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  their  ancestors, 
but  went  little  beyond  horse-stealing  until  a  fray  occurred 
in  which  a  constable  was  wounded.  This  incident  is 
still  obscure  ;  it  is  said  the  constable  made  improper 
advances  to  Kelly’s  sister,  but  in  any  case  Kelly  was  in¬ 
tensely  exasperated,  especially  as  his  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  always  devotedly  attached,  was  sentenced  to  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment  for  wielding  a  frying-pan  in 
the  fray.  Thenceforth  the  Kellys  took  to  the  bush.  The 
Kelly  Country,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  covers  about 
1600  square  miles  in  the  north-east  of  Victoria,  a  wild 
and  picturesque  region  of  forest  and  valley  and 
mountain.  All  over  this  district  and  beyond  it,  the 
outlaws  had  friends  and  sympathizers  ;  an  army  cf 
police  detectives,  spies  and  blacks,  were  on  their  track, 
but  they  Were  always  warned  in  time,  although  a  price 
of  jf8ooo  was  set  on  the  heads  of  the  four  chief  outlaws. 
When  an  encounter  occurred  it  was  the  police  who  left 
their  dead  on  the  field,  and  on  one  occasion  indeed,  the 
police  preferred  to  hide  under  the  beds  of  their  hotel 
rather  than  fight.  Kelly’s  men  were  mostly  of  ferocious 
character,  but  he  had  them  under  perfect  control  ;  while 
his  sister  Kate  was  ready  to  leap  into  her  saddle  by  day 
or  by  night  to  carry  messages  or  food,  or  to  test  the 
trustworthiness  of  waverers.  The  outlaws  wore  iron 
caps  and  breastplates  fashioned  from  ploughshares, 
which  withstood  the  best  modern  rifles.  Kelly  him¬ 
self  is  described  as  a  fine  and  noble-looking  man, 
tall  and  well-proportioned,  with  a  flowing  brown 
beard.  He  never  permitted  any  unnecessary  violence, 
was  always  ready  to  respond  to  an  appeal  to 
sentiment,  and  showed  the  greatest  consideration 
for  women  and  children.  His  chief  exploits  consisted  in 
“sticking  up”  banks.  The  raid  on  the  Euroa  bank, 
here  described  at  length,  is  a  wonderful  example  of  his 
generalship  and  of  that  fine  economy  of  means  in  attain¬ 
ing  a  startling  success  which  stamps  the  master-mind. 
It  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  base  for  the  operation  ; 
coming  down  with  his  three  men  to  a  squatter’s  station 
near  the  town,  he  quietly  explained  what  he  wanted, 
obtained  refreshment,  and  even  kept  his  victims  in  good 
humour.  In  a  few  hours  all  hands  on  the  station,  in¬ 
cluding  several  gentlemen  who  were  armed,  were  left 
locked  up  in  the  store-room,  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
railroad,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  band.  On  the  same 
afternoon,  in  broad  daylight,  the  outlaws  drove  up  in 
two  carts  to  the  bank  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  A 
revolver  was  held  at  the  manager’s  head  before  he  had 
time  to  seize  his  own  from  the  table  before  him,  all  the 
gold  and  notes  were  secured  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
^3000,  and  Kelly  was  soon  on  terms  of  the  “utmost 
good  feeling  and  affability”  with  Mrs.  Scott.  Then  he 
harnessed  the  manager’s  buggy,  and  the  whole  house¬ 
hold  was  invited  to  depart,  Mrs.  Scott  driving  the  buggy. 
The  raid  was  arranged  for  bank-closing  time,  and  the 
townspeople  supposed  that  the  Scotts  were  starting  on  a 
pleasure  trip.  The  bank  party  were  left  at  the  squatter’s 
station  with  the  others,  now  over  forty  in  number ; 
Kelly  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  was  to  leave  the 
house  for  three  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  gang, 
and  so  great  was  his  moral  authority  that  none  dis¬ 
obeyed  him.  An  end  came  at  last  to  the  impunity  of 
the  outlaws,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  overwhelming 
numbers.  Even  then  Kelly  himself  escaped,  but  re¬ 
turned  to  give  himself  up,  seeing  that  his  men  were 
doomed  ;  when  the  police  in  the  early  dawn  saw  the 
tall  figure,  on  which  their  shots  produced  no  effect,  we 
are  told  that  some  thought  they  had  seen  a  ghost  and 
were  overcome  with  terror.  Kelly  was  executed  ;  the 
other  outlaws  had  committed  suicide.  There  are  curious 
points  of  resemblance  in  Kelly’s  story  to  the  story  of 
the  famous  old  English  criminal,  Robin  Hood.  But 
while  Robin  Hood’s  story  has  been  softened  and  idealized 
by  the  ballad-makers,  Kelly’s  exploits  have  been  vulgar¬ 
ized  by  the  reporter  and  the  police-court.  We  are  not 
in  the  possession  of  the  sheriff  of  Nottingham’s  views 
regarding  Robin  Hood  ;  Kelly’s  story  is  told  exclusively 
by  the  representatives  of  law  and  order.  The  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  stories  is,  however,  real  ;  they  are 
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)th  episodes  in  an  imperfectly  evolved  society,  in  which 
uch  of  the  virtue  and  more  of  the  skill  is  on  the  side 
'  the  rebels. 


A  HISTORY  OF  PAINTING. 

A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of  Painting-.”  By  John 

C.  Van  Dyke,  L.H.D.,  P'rofessor  of  the  History  ot 

Art  in  Rutger’s  College.  London  and  New  York  : 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

PHE  attempt  to  write  a  little  volume  of  less  than  three 
L  hundred  pages  which  shall  contain  a  “  concise 
;achable  ”  history  of  painting  in  the  western  world,  from 
ie  times  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  to  the  present  day, 
for  class-room  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  must 
bviously  lead  the  most  competent  writer  into  a  series  of 
bsurdities  :  yet  this  is  what  Professor  Van  Dyke  has 
ndeavoured  to  do.  The  Italian  School  alone  could  not 
e  properly  treated  within  the  limits  of  his  volume  :  the 
Ian  of  the  book  is  an  impossible  one,  and  a  writer  c>t 
nv  really  critical  ability  would  not  have  attempted  it. 
)ne  consequence  of  this  extreme  brevity  is  that  many 
mportant  masters  are  dismissed  in  single  sentences  o 
his  kind:  “  Giottino  (1324  ?-i357  ?)  was  ,f  supposed 
mitator  of  Giotto,  of  whom  little  is  known  ;  or  “  bal- 
-ator  Rosa  (1615-1673),  best  known  as  one  of  the  early 
winters  of  landscape.”  Remarks  such  as  these,  which 
ibound  in  Mr.  Van  Dyke’s  book,  maybe  quite  sufficient 
or  all  purposes  of  “  cramming  ”  and  “exams  ”  ;  but  they 
:ontain,  beyond  the  dates,  no  fact  or  criticism  ot  any 
,-alue  whatever  :  they  can  only  add  to  the  drudgery  ot 
ichool  life.  Paolo  Uccello,  Andrea  Castagno,  Benozzo 
Llozzoli,  Baldovinetti,  Antonio  del  Pollajuolo,  and 
Lfosimo  Rosselli,  are  similarly  dismissed  with  the  mean- 
no-less  assertion,  that  they  “  can  hardly  be  looked  upon 
is  improvements  upon  the  young  leader,”  Masaccio. 
That  and  nothing  more  about  so  astonishing  a  master 
of  decorative  painting  as  Benozzo  Gozzoli  !  Sureh ,  it 
would  have  been  more  profitable  to  consider  Antonio  del 
Pollajuolo  as  the  painter  of  the  nude,  who  prepared  the 
way  for  Signorelli  ;  and,  also,  to  have  mentioned  Piero 
del”  Pollajuolo.  The  writer,  who  devotes  less  than  two 
lines  of  his  book  to  this  important  group  of  artists, 
and  nearly  two  pages  to  such  farthing  rushlights  as 
Trumbull,'  Vanderlyn,  Allston,  Peale,  and  Sully,  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  show  a  sound  critical  faculty  .  nor  can  he 
be  said  to  write  English,  when  he  remarks  ot  Orcagna 
that  “  his  art  was  further  along  toward  the  Renaissance 
than  that  of  any  other  Giottesque.”  We  trust  for  the 
reputation  of  Rutger’s  College,  that  this  jargon  is  con¬ 
sidered  good  literature  in  America ;  and  that  such 
phrases  as  “in  methods  Giotto  was  more  knowing, 
hut  not  essentially  different  from  his  contemporaries,” 
or  “the  fundamental  make-up  of  the  Greek  mind,  ’  do 
not  arouse  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  at  New  York  the 
same  emotions  which  they  do  here  in  London. 

But  even  when  Mr.  Van  Dyke  treats  his  subject  at 
greater  length,  we  cannot  sufficiently  marvel  at  some  ot 
his  criticisms.  Correggio,  we  are  told,  “  was  the  Faun  ot 
the  Renaissance”:  “free  animal  spirits,  laughing 
madonnas,  raving  nymphs,  excited  children  of  the  wood, 
and  angels  of  the  sky  pass  and  repass  through  his  pic¬ 
tures  in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  sensuousness.”  Ot 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  we  read,  that  “  he  was  not  in  anv 
sense  a  classicist,  nor  had  he  any  care  for  the  antique 
marbles”;  “he  was  more  in  love  with  physical  life 
without  being  an  enthusiast  over  it  .  that  Michael 
Angelo  “  was  more  of  the  Old  Testament  than  the 
New”  ;  “he  had  no  tenderness  nor  any  winning  charm  ”  : 
and  that  the  Sistine  Madonna  ot  Raphael  “  is  more  intel¬ 
lectual  than  pietistic,  a  Christian  Minerva  ruling  rather 
than  helping  to  save  the  world.”  Such  remarks,  even 
when  they  are  not  absolutely  erroneous,  can  only  prove 
worse  than  useless  to  the  student  of  painting,  who  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the  subject  for  the  first  time.  In  the  chapter 
on  French  Painting,  although  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  duly 
mentioned,  and  such  painters  as  Cabanel  and  Bouguereau 
are  spoken  of  at  length  ;  yet  so  great  an  artist  as 
Gustave  Moreau  is  nowhere  mentioned.  Again,  the 
chapter  on  British  Painting  is  very  inadequate,  d  he 
great  school  of  miniaturists,  in  whom  the  art  of  English 
portrait-painting  had  its  origin,  the  school  of  Hilliard, 


the  Olivers,  Flatman,  Hoskins,  and  Cooper,  is  passed 
over  in  silence  :  neither  William  Dobson,  nor  John 
Greenhill,  is  mentioned  by  name  ;  although  scores  ot 
painters  having  far  less  pretensions  to  art  than  these 
men  are  duly  enumerated.  To  judge  from  his  remarks 
about  Hogarth,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  cannot  have  seen  any  fine 
example  of  that  master.  Hogarth,  he  tells  us,  “was 
more  of  an  illustrator,  a  moralist,  a  satirist,  than  a 
painter.”  “  It  does  not  appear  in  his  woik  that  he 
possessed  much  artistic  feeling.”  “  His  brush  was 
rather  dry,  his  color  hot  and  not  too  harmonious,  his 
drawing  sharp  and  often  faulty.  1  hat  is  no  criticism 
of  Hogarth’s  painting  at  its  best :  nor  will  the  youthful 
student  gain  any  very  clear  or  correct  notion  of  William 
Blake’s  art  by  finding  him  classed  with  Wilkie  and 
Landseer  among  the  “  Genre-Painters  !  Mr.  Van  Dyke 
has,  however,  the  good  sense  to  rate  Mr.  Whistler  at  his 
proper  value  ;  but  he,  also,  has  the  misfortune  to  speak 
of  his  work  in  this  way:  “Apparently  very  sketchy,  it 
is  in  reality  the  maximum  of  effect  with  the  minimum  oi 
effort.”  How  characteristically  wrong  is  this  !  To  the 
outsider,  who  knows  nothing  of  art,  Mr.  Whistler  s  work 
is  no  doubt  sketchy  ;  the  maximum  of  effect  with  an 
apparent  minimum  of  effort.  But  the  effort  necessarv  to 
produce  Mr.  Whistler’s  work  is,  surely,  the  highest 
possible  effort :  summa  ars  est  cclare  artem.  On  the 
whole  we  credit  Mr.  Van  Dyke  with  the  best  of  inten¬ 
tions  :  and  we  commend  his  book  in  being  admirably 
adapted  to  mislead  young  persons. 


A  BOOK  OF  SPORT. 

“  Gun,  Rifle,  and  Hound  in  East  and  West.  By  Snaffle. 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 

IF  a  man  while  doing  garrison  duty  in  various  parts  ot 
the  world  has  shot  elephants,  rabbits,  and  snipe, 
there  is  no  particular  reason,  save  the  restraining  influ¬ 
ence  of  modesty  (from  which  Snaffle  is  singularly  free)  why 
he  should  not  mix  the  lot  together  under  the  general  head 
of  “  Shikat,”  and  make  an  exceedingly  dull  book,  which 
for  many  reasons  the  public  may  not  care  to  read,  still 
less  to  buy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  books  are  con¬ 
stantly  appearing,  and  as  publishers  accept  them  we  must 
suppose  they  are  read  by  some  one  besides  reviewers. 
Not  many  works,  however,  are  so  carelessly  “  pitchforked 
together”  as  is  “  Gun,  Rifle,  and  Hound.  from  sport 
to  sport  “  Snaffle  ”  hurries  us  (without  in  the  least  banish¬ 
ing  our  regret  at  having  to  accompany  him),  from  Ceylon 
to  Devonshire  and  back  again  w'd  Mauritius,  without 
preserving  any  proper  sequence  in  his  narrative. 

“The  Badger,  and  how  he  is  hunted,”  is  one  of  the 
best  chapters  ;  the  moonlight  hunt  with  three  couple  ol 
dachshunds,  when  Friend  Isegrim  is  bagged  after  a  hust¬ 
ling  run  round  his  home  wood,  is  rather  spirited,  and  is 
an  uncommon  bit  of  sport  which  not  many  people 
have  had  the  luck  to  see.  The  great  superiority  of  the 
German  dachshund  over  his  British  brother  is  rather 
strongly  insisted  on  ;  indeed  the  latter  is  denounced  ns 
useless  for  all  practical  purposes.  Y  et  we  are  under  the 
impression  that  all  dogs  of  the  species  hunt  whenever 
they  get  the  chance  ;  and  why  should  the  energies  of  the 
English  breed  be  always  misdirected? 

It  may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  “  Snaffle”  that  lie 
hunted  his  tigers  on  foot  (the  only  really  exciting  form  ot 
the  pursuit),  so  that,  though  he  has  brought  dullness  ot 
narrative  to  a  fine  art,  his  tiger-shooting  anecdotes  are 
less  tedious  than  they  might  have  been  had  he  been 
at  liberty  to  inflict  upon  us  the  details  of  preparation  tor 
beating  the  jungle  with  elephants.  For  he  usually  de¬ 
votes  more  time  and  paper  to  telling  us  how  he  put  on 
his  boots  or  ate  his  breakfast  than  how  he  killed  his 
game.  “  Snaffle  ”  appears  to  have  shot  a  good  mam 
elephants  in  Ceylon,  though  it  is  not  so  apparent  win 
the  poor  beasts  should  be  slaughtered  at  all  except 
when  they  turn  “  rogue,”  for  the  Ceylon  elephants 
having  no  tusks,  must  be  worthless  when  dead  ;  it 
may  be,  however,  at  the  time  of  which  “  Snaffle  ”  writes, 
that  they  were  too  plentiful  and  there  was  a  Government 
reward  for  their  destruction. 

Of  course  the  author  has  the  usual  narrow  escape  trom 
a  cobra  when  he  is  plunging  about  in  a  snipe-bog  v  it  j 
insufficiently  protected  legs  ;  but  this  is  de  rigueur  in  all 
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Indian  narrative,  so  he  merely  adds  one  more  to  the  long 
list  of  the  unbitten.  Nothing  short  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  talent  will  make  these  stories  thrilling  until 
there  is  a  well-authenticated  instance  of  a  European 
having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  poison  fangs. 

A  curious  trick  of  the  writer  is  that  of  making  a  mystery 
about  the  names  of  places.  That  he  should  speak  of 
“  V  ”  or  “  F  ”  is  intelligible  enough  :  those  two  mighty 
hunters  may  wish  more  or  less  to  have  their  identity 
concealed  ;  but  what  possible  object  can  there  be  in  say¬ 
ing  that  “there  were  a  lot  of  snipe  at  - ,  a  place 

some  dozen  miles  distant  from  Point  de  Galle,”  or,  if  this 
was  necessary,  why  not  leave  us  in  ignorance  of  Point  de 
Galle  as  well  ?  Again,  he  talks  of  being  quartered  in 

Rajpootana,  in  the  cantonment  of - pore  (the  name  of 

his  regiment,  by  the  way,  is  never  mentioned).  Was 
there  anything  discreditable  in  living  at  quarters  assigned 
to  Her  Majesty’s  troops  ? 

The  shark-shooting  in  the  Mauritius  is  a  capital  idea, 

and  reflects  much  credit  on  its  inventor,  R - ,  of  the 

-  Highlanders.  Once  more,  why  the  -  High¬ 
landers  ?  No  Highland  or  other  regiment  is  ever 
ashamed  of  its  title.  The  account  ends  with  about  the 
only  good  story  in  the  book,  which  does  not  abound 
in  humour.  A  man  wishing  to  bathe  in  a  Ceylon  river, 
asked  a  native  to  show  him  a  place  where  there  were  no 
alligators,  and  was  taken  to  a  pool  close  to  the  estuary. 
After  his  dip,  the  European  asked  his  guide  why  there 
were  never  any  alligators  in  that  pool. 

“Because,  sar,”  replied  the  Cingalese,  “plenty  ’fraid 
of  sharks.” 

The  hints  as  to  equipment,  and  especially  as  to  arms, 
necessary  for  a  sporting  campaign  in  wild  countries  are 
simple  and,  no  doubt,  useful,  but  we  can  warn  short¬ 
sighted  gunners  not  to  flatter  themselves  that  Snaffle’s 
advice  to  rub  a  little  pure  glycerine  over  spectacles 
before  beginning  work  in  wet  weather  will  end  their 
difficulties  and  annoyance.  The  glycerine  makes  the 
glasses  cloudy  at  once,  so  that  the  wearer  has  not  to 
wait  for  rain  or  mist  to  dim  them,  but  there  is  no  other 
particular  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  operation. 

The  worst  fault  of  all  in  “Gun,  Rifle,  and  Hound”  is  the 
intolerable  quantity  and  quality  of  the  padding.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  any  one  can  have  the  effron¬ 
tery  to  put  into  a  book  such  rubbish  as  “  Rabbit-Shoot¬ 
ing,”  “My  First  Twelfth,”  “Wild  Duck  Shooting  in 
the  East  Indies,”  “The  First  of  September,”  and,  alas, 
various  other  chapters  which  fill  out  the  bulk  of  this 
volume.  That  sort  of  thing  does  very  well  for  “letters 
home  ”  ;  but  the  requirements  of  a  book  are  different, 
and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  “Snaffle”  unless  his 
publisher  purchases  by  weight,  a  form  of  literary  con¬ 
tract  both  unlikely  and  unusual. 


THE  OLD  ASTRONOMY. 

“The  Planet  Earth.”  By  R.  A.  Gregory.  London: 

Macmillan. 

A  BOUT  fifty  years  since  Astronomy,  the  oldest  and 
sedatest  of  the  sciences,  did  in  a  manner  lose  its 
sobriety.  Before  then  it  had  been,  in  its  severe  intellec¬ 
tuality,  one  of  the  most  bracing  of  all  possible  subjects, 
a  matter  of  patient  measurement  and  pure  cool  geometry, 
but  the  spectroscope  and,  later,  photography,  unhinged 
it  ;  it  became  picturesque,  eloquent,  popular,  and  singu¬ 
larly  loose  in  its  presentation.  So  much  that  is  wonder¬ 
ful  has  been  discovered,  and  writers  for  the  general 
public  have  been  so  anxious  to  give  their  readers  the 
benefit  of  these  recent  discoveries,  that  they  hurried  over 
the  older  matter  of  the  science  altogether.  The  old 
astronomy  had  been  hard  and  cold,  a  fine  skeleton  at 
the  best ;  modern  writers  have  been  so  eager  to  present 
their  science  as  no  longer  fleshless  that  they  have  too 
often  omitted  the  bones.  As  a  consequence  the  astro¬ 
nomical  knowledge  of  the  general  reader  is  undoubtedly 
broad  and  florid,  full  of  fine  impressions  about  the  photo¬ 
sphere  of  the  sun,  magnetic  storms,  and  the  proper 
motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
indubitably  flabby.  And  there  is  certainly  room  for  this 
little  book  by  Mr.  Gregory,  recalling  us  to  the  older  and 
intellectually  far  more  valuable  aspect  of  his  science. 
We  all  believe  that  the  earth  is  a  sphere,  that  it  rotates 


on  its  axis,  and  that  the  planets  revolve  round  the  sun, 
but  it  is  amazing  how  few  people  can  give  a  reason  for 
these  beliefs.  With  most  it  is  sheer  credulity  ;  we  take 
these  propositions  from  the  astronomer  “  because  he  is 
so  eminently  trustworthy  ”  as  the  unfortunate  Sandhurst 
candidate  took  the  propositions  of  Euclid.  W’hat  is 
worse,  we  teach  them  ready-made  to  boys  and  girls 
when  we  might  just  as  well  make  them,  as  this  book 
witnesses,  into  a  very  pretty  and  very  attractive  exercise 
in  observation  and  discovery.  Mr.  Gregory  begins  by 
introducing  his  reader  to  the  constellations,  and  the 
small  star  maps  he  gives  include  every  star  of  impor¬ 
tance  visible  in  our  latitudes  ;  then  he  demonstrates  the 
shape  of  the  earth  and  its  rotation,  explains  the  method 
by  which  its  size  and  mass  have  been  ascertained,  and 
concludes  with  an  inductive  study  of  the  planetary 
motions.  It  is  all  wonderfully  logical  and  clear,  but  his 
chapter  on  the  planets  is,  we  think,  particularly  good  ; 
the  figure  illustrating  the  looped  path  of  Mars,  on  p.  95, 
being  indeed  a  strikingly  original  and  clever  bit  of  ex¬ 
position.  The  account  of  Foucault’s  pendulum  experi¬ 
ment,  too,  that  severest  test  of  the  astronomical  writer, 
is  also  remarkably  luminous,  and  altogether  we  have  a 
very  able,  interesting,  and  educationally  most  valuable 
addition  to  popular  scientific  literature  in  this  unpretend¬ 
ing  little  book. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DEAD. 


“  The  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead,  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  important  of  the  ancient  religious  texts  of 
Ancient  Egypt.”  Edited  by  Charles  H.  S.  Davis', 
M.D.  London  :  Putnam.  1894. 


DR.  DAVIS  has  taken  great  pains  and  employed  a 
certain  amount  of  research  to  produce  a  book 
which  can  only  be  described  as  of  the  second  class. 
This  is  the  besetting  sin  of  American  compilers.  They 
have  a  limited  number  only  of  English  books.  Of  these 
they  make  a  limited  use.  Where  there  is  a  choice  they 
seem  invariably  to  prefer  French  to  English  authorities. 
Dr.  Davis  has  thus  used  the  work  of  M.  Pierret  instead 
of  that  of  half-a-dozen  English  Egyptologists  who  could 
have  served  his  purpose  better.  He  does  not  spare  him¬ 
self  trouble,  and  has  actually  translated  M.  Pierret’s 
translation  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Dead  ”  when  he  might 
have  had  it  much  more  correctly  in  English.  His  know¬ 
ledge  of  Dr.  Wallis  Budge’s  work  seems  to  be  nearly 
confined  to  his  elementary  book  “The  Mummy,”  and 
he  has  evidently  never  heard  of  the  papyrus  of  Ani, 
published  four  years  ago  and  now  already  in  a  second 
edition,  or  of  the  papyrus  of  Nesi-Amsu,  published  in  the 
fifty-second  volume  of  the  “  Archaeologia”  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  Again,  he  says  nothing  of  M.  Naville, 
who  would  surely  have  been  a  very  superior  authority  to 
M.  Pierret.  Besides,  in  Egyptology  most  books  become 
obsolete  in  a  few  years.  What  was  good  enough  in  the 
seventies  was  under  suspicion  in  the  eighties,  and  is 
worse  than  useless  now.  If  we  undertake  to  instruct 
English  readers  in  “The  Book  of  the  Dead”  we  must 
be  acquainted  with  what  has  been  done  in  England 
lately.  Second-hand  and  second-rate  information  may 
be  good  enough  for  America.  Here,  as  Dr.  Davis 
would  know  if  he  attended  some  of  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie’s 
lectures  in  Gower  Street,  or  some  of  Mr.  Boscawen’s  in 
the  British  Museum,  hieroglyphics  are  studied  by  a  wide 
and  ever  widening  circle,  and  by  men,  women,  and 
children  of  all  ranks.  We  must  have  new  and  original 
teaching,  and  be  illuminated  by  the  latest  lights.  Mr. 
Le  Page  Renouf  is  good  authority,  but  his  work  on 
“  The  Book  of  the  Dead  ”  is  still  incomplete,  and  Dr. 
Davis  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  it  is  the  only  English 
version.  He  himself  mentions  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Birch. 

The  contents  of  the  volume  are  rather  heterogeneous. 
Dr.  Davis  commences  with  an  essay  on  the  mythology 
and  religion  of  primitive  peoples.  Next  we  have  a  dis¬ 
quisition  on  the  Egyptain  pantheon,  which  contains 
nothing  newer  or  better  than  what  we  have  in  “  Murray” 
or  “  Baedeker.”  The  chapter  on  mythology  and  reli¬ 
gion  in  Ancient  Egypt  is  more  interesting,  as  the  author 
discriminates  between  different  periods  in  a  way  com¬ 
monly  neglected,  and  recognizes  that  the  lapse  of 
millenniums  brought  changes.  He  also  sees  dearly  that, 
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^■^resrsss 

P  ah  anTat  Thebes  as  Amen,  but  they  never  agreed 

-"the^grossest  and  rno^corrupt^'UUs  auiin^iiar^act,” 
rtf  nr  Davis  “  that  the  doctrine  of  one  God  and 

S  treats  of  the  moral  code,  and  finishes  the  chap 
r  with  a  well-arranged  passage  from  Dr  Bud& 
Dwellers  on  the  Nile  ”-a  very  old  book  of  his,  by 
,e  way — as  to  the  Egyptian  conception  of  the  great 

BA  descriptirm'of  “The  Book  of  the  Dead”  follows  : 
)r.  Davis  dwells  on  its  great  antiquity,  on  its  supposed 
isniration  on  its  faith  in  the  persistence  of  the  human 
TsonXy  after  death  1  and  remarks  that  m  ,t  we  have 
he  earliest  written  religious  treatise  s  the :  world.  ne 
ays,  somewhat  vaguely h  .^probably  »o«s  & 

Ifu^dTeTrfoS/ and  mighfhlvlsaid  “.hve  hundred 

“Us  impossible  ITS  aV^ 

^r^^N^fer-as-u^which^was  clearedjroutjaLbe  ex- 
pense  of  Mr.  Cook  in  1881,  are  covered  with  Passages 

from  the  ritual,  prayers  and  hymns  much  older  than  Ae 

oldest  papyrus  yet  found.  Dr.  Davis  makes  no  attempt 
to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  between  M  Navdle^nd 
M  Maspero,  one  of  whom  asserts  that  the  names 
number,  and  order  of  the  chapters  has  ^ays  been  t 
same  :  while  M.  Naville  thinks  they  were  first  set  m 
order  under  the  Saite  Kings  of  b.c.  700.  But  the  book 
of  Ani,  already  mentioned,  belongs  to  at  least  b.  •  5  > 

and  being  very  complete  settles  the  question  m  M. 
Masoero’s  favour.  The  “  Book  of  the  Dead  was  in 
tended  to  instruct  the  soul,  in  highly  figurative  language, 
of  what  would  befall  it  hereafter,  of  the  trial  of  its  faith 
of  the  weighing  of  its  good  and  evil  deeds,  ot 
upright  walk,  and  above  all,  of  its  finai  justification  and 
triumphant  reception  by  the  gods  into  the  Elysian  fields 
and  happy  hunting-grounds  of  paradise. 


ICELANDIC  SAGAS. 


'he  Orkneyingers’  Saga.”  Translated  by  Sir  G.  W. 
Dasent.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  1H94. 
rhe  Saga  of  Hacon  and  a  fragment  of  the  Saga  of 
Magnus.”  Translated  by  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent.  Pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  1894. 

VITHOUT  a  word  of  explanation  or  excuse,  with  a 
bewildering  absence  of  the  most  ordinary  prac- 
:es  of  an  editor,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  flings  these 
jmsy  volumes  at  the  head  of  whomever  they  may  con- 
rn.  To  any  reader  who  does  not  possess  a  rather  long 
emory,  their  apparition  must  be  absolutely  inexphca  e. 
/hat  are  these  strange  productions  ?  he  will  ask,  and 
hy  are  they  produced  in  this  amazing  form  ?  If,  ow- 
rer,  he  happens  to  recollect  the  fact,  he  says  to  himse  , 
;ere,  at  last,  after  all  this  unconscionable  time  of  wait- 
ig,  are  the  remainders  of  “  Orkneyinga  Saga  and  o 
Hakonar  Saga,”  put  forth,  in  fragmentary  form,  by  the 
.ecord  Office  so  long  ago  as  1887.  What  has  the  de- 
artment  been  doing  in  these  seven  years?  Can  it 
ouchsafe  no  word  to  account  for  so  long  a  period  ot 
laction  ?  In  1887  the  Icelandic  text  of  the  two  Sagas 
,as  issued,  in  a  form  for  all  practical  purposes  useless, 


~r’S:Ei  SisHr  e=2 

intimation  that  a  te  lhl_,  wor|;  was  entrusted, 

translation  is  competent  butdreflect’  in  this  rCspect  the 
languid  as  a  na  .  ’  •  ,  elements  of  romance 

prolix  original  m  which  prosaic  form, 

are  present,  indeed, .  but i  n  a  diluted  a  P  been 

The  “  Orkneyinga  Saga  is  now  oeneveu 

now  possess  Of  come  d„„„  ,o  us,  but 

the  names  o  ,  , n  this  case  Content,  however,  with 

Caithness  those  spots  which  are  mentioned 

„  tt;q  ptesav  on  this  subject  is  full,  and  ot  remark 

ab!e  inte“  t -  but  the  Record  Office  has  done  its  best  to 

himself  with  a  special  chart,  a  thing  not  ver^easy  to  do, 
ductiomor" Dafent  intelligibly  in  one 

^  be^enient  mr  ^ -as^to^k 

”mpoysUio^eof  .“test  of  «|te  'celandic  historians, 
Sturla  Thordsson,  and  it  is  believed 

Ic^dtoavian  scholars,  and  may  be  taken  as  probably 
final  We  are  never  likely  to  know  what  tl  p  P 
Sedition  should  be  of  the  close ,  of  the ;  saga a  which,  .t 
may  be  conjectured,  never  received  Sturia  s  final  rev!Sio 
This  history  occupied  his  exile,  after  hi  & 

Iceland  to  Bergen  in  1263,  and  it  was  Vigfussen  s  theory 
thathe  began  it  in  March  of  the  following  year,  as  soon 
as  the  death  of  King  Hakon  reached  him 

The  “  Hakonar  Saga”  covers  an  exceeding  y 
ing  period  of  Norwegian  history  in  the  thirteenth  ce^tury- 
ifopens  with  the  birth  of  Hakon  a  posthumous  and 
illegitimate  son  of  King  Hakon  Svern,  in  1204.  the 
S  of  Ingi,  in  is,  7.  left  this  boy  of  thirteen  the :  = 

pretender  to  the  throne.  The  main  doubt  was^uhetl 
he  was  really  the  son  of  Svern,  and  this  had  to  be  set 
by  subjecting  Inga,  his  mother,  to  the  ordeal  b  ^  hot  mom 
This  was  for  the  time  being  avoided  b)  a  trick  or  a 
accident,  but  Hakon  was  decided  to  be  "r 

his  lather’s  side  right  up  to  heathendom,  and  was 
unanimously  elected  king  at  Throndhjem.  The  next 
ten  vears  closing  with  the  submission  of  the  B'bbalci 
KffigTn  1227,  formed  an  epoch  of  constant  strife  and 
confusion,  marked  by  the  gradual  acceptance  of  Hakon  s- 
claim  to  the  throne  by  all  sections  of  the  turbulent  ra  ^ 
When  Hakon  was  fourteen,  his  mother  was 
undergo  the  ordeal  which  she  had  avoided,  and  she 
came  triumphantly  out  of  it.  As  he  grew  older  h.s 
opponents  became  concentrated  in  the  bo  >  ■ 

ders,  called  the  Ribbalds,  who  revolted  against  him 
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with  varying  success  for  several  years,  until  he  finally 
crushed  them.  He  drove  the  last  of  the  rebel  band 
into  the  recesses  of  Vermland,  and  there  his  freemen 
caught  Magnus  Leafcoat,  the  king  of  the  Ribbalds, 
and  hanged  him. 

During  all  this  time,  the  authority  of  the  young  king 
was  hampered  by  the  assumptions  of  Earl  Skuli,  brother 
of  the  late  king  and  guardian  of  the  realm  through 
Hakon’s  infancy.  Hitherto,  though  with  ever-rising 
differences  and  jealousies,  the  two  had  outwardly  re¬ 
mained  friends.  But  after  five  years  of  peace  at  home, 
and  some  rather  obscure  fighting  in  the  Orkneys  and 
the  Hebrides,  Hakon  and  Skuli  came  to  open  dispute  in 
I233-  Sturla  relates  with  considerable  gusto,  and  like 
a  man  describing  what  has  passed  under  his  own  eyes, 
the  Thing  which  met  at  Bergen  to  listen  to  the  king’s 
charges  against  the  earl,  but  he  omits  to  tell  us  what 
the  precise  nature  of  these  charges  was.  No  open  feud 
broke  out  in  consequence,  until  1239,  when  Skuli  allowed 
himself  to  be  formally  proclaimed  king  at  Throndhjem 
by  a  Thing  composed  of  partizans  of  his  own.  All  this 
part  of  the  saga  is  elaborate  and  difficult,  requiring  con¬ 
siderable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  It  is  by 
no  means  obscure,  however,  to  a  careful  student,  and  it 
is  of  extraordinary  interest  as  throwing  light  on  the 
constitutional  practices  of  the  Norwegians  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century.  According  to  our  ideas  the  tenuity  of 
Hakon’s  claim  was  extreme  ;  yet  thin  and  almost  in¬ 
visible  as  the  thread  was  which  bound  him  to  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  it  was  woven  out  of  a  recognized  blood- 
relation  with  the  direct  line  of  royalty,  which  no  one 
could  successfully  or  without  impiety  ignore.  On  the 
21st  of  April  1240,  at  the  great  sea-battle  in  Oslo  Fjord, 
the  enemies  of  Hakon  were  finally  routed,  and  his  grasp 
of  the  sceptre  secured.  The  historian  gives  many  pages 
to  a  graphic  and  jubilant  description  of  this  victory,  the 
importance  of  which  he  fully  realizes. 

After  the  battle  of  Oslo,  Hakon  reigned  for  twenty-three 
years  without  meeting  with  any  further  serious  inter¬ 
ference  with  his  rights  divine.  In  1247,  Cardinal  William, 
as  the  saga  calls  him,  arrived  in  Norway  in  an  English 
ship,  sent  by  the  Pope  to  officiate  at  the  coronation  of 
Hakon.  The  ceremony  is  minutely  described  by  the 
chronicler  ;  it  was  marked  by  such  splendour  as  the 
cardinal  had  not  expected  to  find  in  so  remote  a  country 
as  Norwray.  Awnings  of  green  and  red  cloth  made  a 
passage  between  the  king’s  house  and  the  church,  which 
was  “  all  hung  with  dyed  cloth  and  good  quilts,  with 
silk  and  velvet  shot  with  gold.”  The  office  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  festival  so  magnificent  that  a  contemporary 
poet  described  it  as  “spread  to  the  very  skirts  of 
heaven  ’;  while  a  whole  navy  of  golden  vessels,  laden 
with  precious  wines,  struck  their  sides  against  “the 
teeth-rocks  of  a  multitude  of  guests,  pouring  their 
precious  cargo  down  that  profusion  of  thirsty  gullets. 

We  must  not  prolong  our  survey  of  the  story  of  King 
Hakon  Hakonson,  as  told  in  the  saga  by  his  faithful 
admirer.  His  reign  of  fifty  years  came  to  an  end  at  last 
■on  the  15th  of  December  1263,  when  he  died,  after  six 
weeks  illness,  in  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Kirkwall  in 
Orkney,  where  he  thought  to  pass  the  winter.  The 
place  of  “  Hakonar  Saga  '  in  the  series  of  chronicles  and 
memorials  of  English  History,  issued  by  the  Rolls  Office 
in  accordance  with  a  minute  of  the  Treasury  of  1857,  is 
■one  which  will  not  excite  much  cavilling.  It  is  fully 
justified  by  those  passages  in  the  history  where  the 
scene^  is  transferred  from  Norway  to  what  is  now  Great 
Britain  ;  as  when,  from  1228  to  1231,  the  affairs  of 
Scotland  and  the  Kingdom  of  Man  occupied  Hakon,  and 
Ospak  attacked  Bute  and  Cantirewith  eighty  ships.  In 
1242,  moreover,  Alexander  of  Scotland  sent  envoys  to 
Hakon,  proposing  to  buy  the  southern  Hebrides  ;  this 
•offer  was  rejected,  but  in  1248,  when  the  King’s  daughter 
Cecilia  wedded  Harold  of  Man,  that  island  was  ceded  in 
name.  Io  the  close  of  his  reign,  however,  Hakon  clung 
to  practical  sovereignty  throughout  the  Southern  Islands, 
those  sudoer,  whose  name  still  clings  to  the  obsolete  title 
•of  the  Bishops  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

To  the  close  of  this  volume  is  appended  a  version  of 
all  that  remains  of  “Magnus  Saga,”  dealing  with  the 
period  from  1263  to  1280.  Two  vellum  leaves  in  the 
Arne-Magnaean  Collection  and  a  few  passages  in  the 
Annals  are  all  that  have  come  down  to  us  of  what  must 
have  been  an  important  composition  by  Sturla.  Vigfussen 


believed  that  what  we  possess  as  “  Magnus  Saga”  is 
merely  a  segment  of  an  abridgment  of  Sturla’s  original 
text.  It  consists  of  somewhat  bald  narratives  of  certain 
of  King  Magnus’s  movements  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  death  of  his  father  Hakon.  In  an  ap¬ 
pendix  is  given  “  Dunstan  Saga,”  one  of  the  numerous 
Icelandic  Lives  of  the  Saints,  probably  compiled,  from  a 
Latin  original  written  in  England,  by  Arni  Laurensson, 
a  Benedictine  monk  ofThingsyri,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  I  his  is  worth  possessing,  though 
we  cannot  see,  nor  does  the  editor  vouchsafe  to  explain, 
what  possible  connexion  it  has  with  the  two  historical 
sagas. 

We  cannot  close  this  review  without  calling  attention 
to  the  ugly  form  in  which  these  books  are  issued.  We 
do  not  ask  for  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Icelandic  Sagas, 
although  Mr.  William  Morris  gives  us  that,  biTfor 
common  decency  of  presentment  we  do  ask.  These  uglv 
volumes,  bound  in  a  cheap  Roxburghe  cloth  that  breaks 
when  we  open  the  volume,  printed  with  common  type 
and  not  even  straight  in  the  page,  thrust  upon  us  with¬ 
out  maps  or  facsimiles,  in  rude  and  neglectful  baldness, 
would  not  do  honour  to  the  newspaper  office  of  a  West 
Indian  Colony.  I  hey  are  little  short  of  a  disgrace  to 
those  hardened  offenders,  “  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
woode,  Printers  to  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty.” 
A  secui  e  monopoly  and  an  easy  conscience  are  delightful 
possessions. 


NOVELS. 

Love  and  Quiet  Life.”  By  Walter  Raymond. 

London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1894. 

rr HE  opening  of  Mr.  Raymond’s  “Love  and  Quiet 

_  Life  ”  is  rather  tedious,  for  the  story  drags,  the 
dialect  is  boring,  and  the  “  staging  ”  is  bewildering. 
Yet  if  for  these  or  other  reasons  the  reader  impatiently 
leaves  the  book  early  in  its  perusal,  he  will  assuredly 
lose  much.  For  Mr.  Raymond  has  gifts,  and  puts  them 
on  occasion  to  excellent  use.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
it  his  duty  to  the  public  (or  publisher)  to  run  a  thread 
of  middle-class  love-story  through  the  book,  but  this 
does  not  prevent  his  talents  for  describing  rustic  life 
breaking  through.  He  can  see  some  things  very  clearly  ; 
he  has  a  picturesque,  unaffected  style,  and  a  very  fine 
sense  of  humour.  Perhaps  nothing  could  better  illus¬ 
trate  the  little  heed  paid  to  construction  by  English 
readers  and  writers  than  such  a  book  as  this  ;  the 
author  has  not  made  the  slightest  attempt  at  literary 
architecture,  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  give  the  book 
the  slightest  appearance  of  organic  unity.  You  could 
cut  away  all  the  “  plot  ”  and  the  chief  characters  in  it, 
and  leave  the  rest  almost  untouched  to  form  another 
(and  better)  book.  You  could  cut  away  nearly  all  the 
rustic  description  business — most  of  which  is,  strictly 
speaking,  irrelevant — and  find  a  poor  little  “short 
story,”  which  would  be  bettered  rather  than  otherwise 
by  the  disentanglement.  Yet  the  writer,  who  thus 
greatly  spoils  the  artistic  effect  of  his  work,  has  much 
of  the  artistic  equipment  and  skill  ;  no  doubt  he  would 
not  recklessly  neglect  composition,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  general  contempt  in  which  it  seems  to  be  held  by  the 
public  (and  its  guides)  nowadays.  But  it  is  a  pity  that 
Mr.  Raymond,  who  has  learned  much  of  Mr.  Hardy, 
should  not  have  learned  a  little  more.  As  it  is,  he  must 
be  thanked,  at  any  rate,  for  some  very  pathetic, 
humorous,  and  convincing  sketches  of  peasant  life. 

“The  Pilgrims.”  By  W.  Carlton  Dawe.  2  vols. 

London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

There  is  much  that  is  commendable  in  “  The  Pilgrims. ” 
Mr.  Carlton  Dawe  seems  to  have  set  hinself  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  unco  guid,  and 
he  has  done  it  well,  though  not  without  an  occasional 
lapse  into  the  exaggeration  from  which  his  quiet  irony 
generally  saves  him.  The  scene  of  his  story  is  a  mining 
community  near  Bendigo,  peopled  in  the  main  by  Cornish 
immigrants  and  their  descendants.  The  Trevarron 
family,  consisting  of  a  widow  and  two  daughters,  was 
among  these.  The  head  of  the  household  had  lost  his 
life  in  an  accident,  upon  which  sad  event  Joseph  Polgarth, 
the  manager  of  the  mines  and  the  chief  pillar  of  the 
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rch  came  to  the  help  of  the  sorrowing  wife  and 
idren  “  He  sent  for  a  doctor,  and  interviewed  him 
n  he  came,  conveyed  the  good  news  to  the  girls  that 
ir  mother  only  wanted  rest  and  qmetoess,  saw  to 

father’s  funeral,  and  accompanied  Ruth  and  Grace 

the  mourning  coach  to  witness  the  last  solemn  rites, 
er  the  sad  ceremony  he  kissed  Ruth  as  a  father 
uld  told  her  that  she  was  to  rely  upon  him  for  every- 
nir  ’that  he  would  be  as  a  father  to  her  now,  and  that 

should  feel  extremely  annoyed  lf .  she.  d‘?. 
n  as  such.  But  the  poor  girl  could  only  say.  Thank 
u  oh,  thank  you,’  and  weep  in  his  arms.  By  means 
the  position  this  middle-aged  deacon  thus  obtains 
th  the  family,  and  by  means  of  the  pressure  he  puts 
on  Ruth  in  connexion  with  the  support  of  her  mother, 
is  able  to  corrupt  the  young  girl.  The  interest  of  the 
oks  lies  not  more  in  the  way  she  accepts  her  fat^  th<™ 
the  skill  with  which  the  story  is  gradually  revealed  to 
-  reader.  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  while  one 
particular— Mrs.  Joseph  Polgarth— is  something  of  a 
eation  ;  and  the  book  is  well  written. 
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3eg  the  Rake.  ’  By  Rita.  3 
son  &  Co.  1894. 


vols.  London  :  Hutchin- 


“  Rita  ”  has  a  marvellous  way  of  keeping  up  her  spirits 
rough  three  long  volumes,  which  have  to  be  filled  with 
story  that  would  go  very  conveniently  into  about  ten 
o-es.  Her  fluent  pen  moves  along  with  unflagging 
rour;  and  the  reader  is  left  admitting  freely  that  if 
e  thing  is  not  well  done,  it  is  at  least  wonderful  that  it 
done  at  all.  In  “  Peg  the  Rake,”  the  authoress  has  a 
ill  tale  and  several  lively  characters.  She  has  made 
mething  of  a  departure  from  the  ways  of  her  kind  in 
king  as  a  heroine  a  middle-aged  unmarried  woman. 

=>0-  belongs  to  the  unattractive  class  described  (by 
minine  tongue)  as  “cats  pretending  to  be  kittens  5 
.it  one  quite  understands  that  her  frolicsome  demeanour 
due  not  to  the  aping  of  youth  but  to  the  possession 
t  a  youthful  heart.  She  is  vulgar,  loud,  undignified, 
it  neither  uninteresting  nor  unlovable.  Peg  was  quite 
•orth  creating,  and  “Rita”  has  delineated  her  with 
empathy  and  skill ;  but  it.  is  a  pity  that  she  could  not 
nd  something  better  to  do  with  her  than  to  make  her 
ie  central  figure  of  a  foolish  conventional  melodrama, 
nd  to  surround  her  with  a  set  of  stuffed  dummies.  1  he 
mking  of  the  book  is  contemptible  regarded  as  an 
ttempt  at  a  work  of  art,  but  it  is  all  right  when  looked 
ipon  as  the  work  of  a  skilled  labourer  in  the  circulating- 
ibrary  industry.  We  confess  to  having  got  a  notion 
rom  Peg  herself  that  “Rita”  has  powers  of  whose 
xistence  we  never  before  faintly  suspected  her. 

‘  First  Davenport  of  Bramhall.”  By  Joseph  Bradbury. 

London  :  Digby,  Long,  &  Co. 

To  write  a  historic  novel  according  to  Mr.  Bradbury  s 
riews  the  one  thing  needful  seems  to  be  bad  grammar. 
Understand  that  you  =  ye  =  thou  =  thee  m  mediaeval 
speech,  that  variety  and  freshness  of  diction  are  attained 
bv  using  any  of  the  four  at  will,  that  “thou  tells 
at  once  transports  the  reader’s  imagination  into  Lie 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the  use  ot  “me  as 
the  subject  to  a  verb  in  the  mouth  of  a  knight  makes  the 
illusion  complete,  and  half  the  battle  is  over.  The  other 
half  is  achieved  by  pouring  blood  over  the  pages,  making 
all  the  characters  behave  as  no  human  beings  ever  could 
have  behaved,  seasoning  with  forests,  subterranean 
palaces,  precipices,  brigands,  and  priests,  and  telling 
a  story  of  portentous  dulness  at  considerable  length. 
That  a  respectable  firm  should  have  accepted  such  a  book 
as“  First  Davenport  of  Bramhall,”  and  spent  good  money 
of  their  own  over  its  publication,  seems  almost  incredible. 

“  Poste  Restante.”  By  C.  \  .  Hargreaves.  3  vo^s* 
London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1894. 

“  Poste  Restante  ”  opens  merrily  with  the  promise  of 
wild  farce,  and  it  takes  half  a  volume  to  dispel  all  the 
hopes  of  the  reader.  A  young  man  with  the  curious 
name  of  Connisterre  receives  a  letter  signed  with  the 
name  of  an  old  acquaintance  whom  he  has  not  seen  since 
college  days.  “  Let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  come  to 
me  at  once.  I  am  dying  in  this  cursed  hole,”  writes 


“R  Deane”  from  Monte  Carlo.  Connisterre  repairs  to 
that  haunt  of  sin  ;  finds  R.  Deane  dead  ;  and  is  em¬ 
braced"  hystericallv  and  effusively  by  the  deceased  s 
charming  daughter.  It  appears  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake.  R.  Deane  is  not  his  R.  Deane  and  he  is  not 
the  Connisterre  who  wedded  and  left  Miss  Deane  How¬ 
ever,  he  feels  he  must  have  compromised  her  ui The  eyes 
of  the  austere  waiters,  so  he  naturally  decides  tc  P  -  ) 
his  part  before  the  world  as  her  husband  tor  the  time. 
There  is  material  here  for  a  lively  comedy  ot  errors,  but 
the  author  misses  her  chance  and  endeavours  to  construct 
a  serious  romance  upon  this  basis.  As  she  cannot  create 
character,  describe  incidents,  or  construct  a  story,  she  is 
not  wholly  successful.  There  are,  neverthe  ess,  some 
amusing  things  in  the  book,  notable  among  which  is  the 
Ser’sgideaogf  the  French  tongue.  “  Voulez-vous  donnez 
moi”  and  “  ma  pauvre  enfante  ”  are  specimens  of  that 
interesting  tongue  as  it  is  spoken  in  “  Poste  Restante. 

“  Mrs.  Bouverie.”  By  F.  C.  Philips.  2  vols.  London  : 

Downey  &  Co.  1894. 

The  most  pleasing  thing  in  Mr.  Philips’s  new  novel  is 
its  description  of  the  literary  life.  The  hero  is  rather  a 
nice  ingenuous  youth.  He  was  “rusticated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  returned  home  to  be  spurred  on  to  nobler 
effort  by  a  very  charming  widow  of  means.  Her  con¬ 
clusion  that  “  literature  was  the  best  profession  tor  hirn 
decides  his  fate.  “  I  shall  do  everything  that  everybody 
would  like  to  see  at  Cambridge,  he  declares  to  he 
“  I  shall  come  back  covered  like  a  Jack-in-the-green  with 
laurels  ;  and  perhaps  just  at  the  commencement,  until 
my  books  produce  an  income,  I  may  get  an  editorship, 
or  something  of  the  kind,  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Bouverie  !  I’ll  dedicate  my  first  novel  to  you,  in— 
in  gratitude  for  your  encouragement,  it  1  may.  sne 
smiles  superior  at  his  notions  of  the  easy  way  m  wine 
success  is  achieved  ;  but  Mr.  Philips  is  kind  to  the  boy, 
and  lets  him  get  along  almost  as  fast  and  far  as  he  hi  - 
self  desires.  The  author  probably  knows  a  good  deal 
about  journalism,  but  that  does  not  hamper  him  in  his 
description  of  his  youngster’s  career.  1  here  is  an ^  agree¬ 
able  portrait  of  the  weary  sub-editor  (who,  by  the  way, 
is  not  a  “  sub”  but  a  very  different  being),  an  elderly 
journalistic  hack,  who  occasionally  thus  encourages  the 
hero  in  his  aspirations  :  “  Every  one’s  ambition  was  rot, 
but  Frank’s  was  especial  rot.  Nobody  wanted  anybody  s 

novels— that  might  be  laid  down  as  an  obvious  proposition; 

but  for  a  suckling  and  a  babe  to  think  the  world  wanted 
his  was  a  form  of  vanity  calling  for  severe  correction. 
Frank,  of  course,  scores  heavily  with  his  novels,  and  re 
is  fitly  rewarded  with  the  hand  of  his  wealthy  publisher  s 
pretty  daughter.  This  publisher,  by  the  way,  remarks 
that  most  of  the  MSS.  submitted  to  him  show  no  style, 
no  characterization,  no  acquaintance  with  the  most  rudi 
mentary  laws  of  fiction.”  That  criticism  would  not  apply 
to  “Mrs.  Bouverie.”  Mr.  Philips  knows  how  to  tell  a  light 
story  lightly,  and  he  caters  for  a  public  that  does  not  ask 
for  depth,  truth,  or  good  writing,  so  long  as  the  story  is 
readable.  And  “  Mrs.  Bouverie”  is  very  readable. 


I 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.”  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

T  is  well  that  these  “Historical  Sketches”  of  some  of  the 
lights  of  our  Augustan  age  should  appear  as  ongmally 
written,  and  not  “  stinted  of  their  sizings  PJ® 

lished  in  an  American  magazine,  remorsel)  cut,  as  t  e 
puts  it,  “  by  the  stern  scissors  of  a  transatlantic  Iate-  .  , 
literature  should  be  sacrificed  to  “  the  pictured  page  ”  which 
Wordsworth  abhorred,  is,  perhaps  nothing  remarkable,  the 
scissors  are  a  mightier  implement  than  the  pen,  ant  p 
SI?  over  all  f  proper  emblems  of  the  latterly  estau :  rf 
letters  The  restoration  of  these  sketches  of  Queen  Anncs 
reLn  to  their  original  form  is  a  boon  to  sober  readers,  and  no. 
more  than  is  due  to  the  accomplished  author.  I  hough  t 
field  surveyed  is  one  that  has  engaged  the  criticism  andresearc 
of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modern  writers,  Mrs.  Oliphant  s 
volume  is  pleasing  and  animated  in  style,  discriminati  g 

judgment,  and  not  wanting  in  individuality  of  view  and  evidence 
of  forethought  and  reflection.  The  curious  and  somewhat 
complicatcdgstory  of  the  relations  between  Queen  Anne  and  the 
Churchills  is  very  well  told  in  “  1  he  Queen  and  the  Duchess 
if  somewhat  more  favourable  to  the  Duchess  than  some  would 
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have  it.  Even  in  the  slightest  of  these  essays,  as  in  “The 
Humourist”-  a  charming  little  sketch  of  Addison’s  writings  and 
.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  love  for  letters  and  fine  literary  sense  arecon- 
spicuous,  and  render  pleasant  writing  easy  and  enjoyable  reading. 
In  “The  Dean”  she  follows  the  saner  and  juster  views  of  Swift, 
with  which  later  biographers,  from  Forster  to  Mr.  Craik,  have 
supplanted  the  misapprehensions  and  exaggerations  of  Jeffrey, 
Macaulay,  and  others,  though  Mrs.  Oliphant  wisely  refrains 
from  “throwing  the  usual  stones  at  Macaulay.”  The  grotesque 
sketch  of  Swift  in  “  Esmond”  may  continue  to  influence  novel- 
readers.  though  no  serious  student  can  regard  it  as  anything 
more  than  violent  caricature.  No  one  now  heeds  the  old  charge 
of  time-serving,  nor  hints  a  doubt  as  to  Swift’s  sincere  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Church.  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  view  of  his  change  from 
Whiggism  to  Toryism  is  well  put.  Swift  had  rightly  a  grievance 
with  the  Whigs  for  their  ill-usuage  of  him,  and  richly  did  they 
deserve  his  “  defection.”  Defoe,  as  “  the  Journalist,”  and  Penn, 
as  “  the  Quaker,”  are  worthy  companion  studies,  and  complete 
the  series  in  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  portfolio  of  Queen  Anne  portraiture. 

“  Britain’s  Naval  Power.”  By  Hamilton  Williams,  M.A.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

A  Short  History  of  the  British  Navy  is  a  book  that  has  long 
been  wanted,  there  being,  we  believe,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an 
abstract,  or  succinct  epitome,  of  such  work  as  the  naval  histories 
of  Campbell  and  James.  Mr.  Hamilton  Williams,  Instructor  in 
English  Literature  to  the  naval  cadets  of  the  Britannia ,  has 
Supplied  precisely  the  book  that  was  wanted  in  his  excellent 
short  History  of  the  Growth  of  the  British  Navy,  from  the  times 
of  Alfred  the  Great  to  Trafalgar.  His  method  is  admirably 
sound.  He  has  not  burdened  the  page  with  conjecture  or  theory, 
and  has  discreetly  avoided  technical  discussion.  He  has  made 
of  an  inspiring  theme  a  spirit-stirring  book,  in  which,  though  the 
long  and  glorious  pageant  of  victories  is  naturally  predominant, 
the  lessons  of  disaster  are  not  less  forcibly  presented  than 
the  lessons  of  successful  courage  and  skill.  Thus,  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  dereliction  of  Benbow’s  captains  in  the  fight  with  Du  Casse, 
and  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore,  at  Spithead,  and  on  board  Captain 
Bigot’s  frigate,  the  Hermione ,  with  other  portentous  affairs,  full 
of  instruction  and  warning,  are  set  forth  in  Mr.  Williams’s  narra¬ 
tive  with  the  same  clearness  and  force  as  the  achievements  of 
Blake  and  Sandwich,  Benbow  and  Rooke,  Anson  and  Hawke, 
Rodney  and  Hood,  Howe,  Cornwallis,  and  Nelson.  Nor  does 
Mr.  Williams  deal  with  sea-fights  alone.  He  notes  points  of 
■  strategy,  and  he  briefly  indicates  what  was  involved  in  the  war. 
“  What  it  is  all  about,”  which  was  what  the  little  Wilhelmina 
wanted  to  know  in  Southey’s  little  poem,  is  no  unimportant  part 
of  history.  He  indicates,  also,  certain  historical  signs  of  naval 
progress,  apart  from  victorious  battles,  as  when  he  refers  to 
Keppel’s  initiation  of  the  practice  of  coppering  our  ships  of  war. 
Altogether,  the  story  of  patriotic  spirit  and  heroic  endurance, 
inseparable  from  the  history  of  the  British  Navy,  is  admirably 
told  in  this  volume.  Some  interesting  illustrations  and  useful 
plans  are  appended. 


studying  the  days  of  their  youth.  The  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  for  example,  may  be  cited  as  proving  their  newly-born 
Stow-hke  diligence  in  researches.  With  these  graver  labours, 
we  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  various  retrospective  studies 
of  a  lighter  kind.  Several  of  them,  like  Mrs.  Wharton’s  pleasant 
little  book — as  pretty  and  tasteful  to  look  upon  as  it  is  pleasing 
within  —  have  issued  from  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Wharton’s 
sketches  of  old  Colonial  days  are  impartially  drawn  from  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Germantown.  They  deal  with  the 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Puritan  Fathers— and  Mothers, 
we  must  add — of  New  England.  But  the  centre  of  interest  is 
found  in  the  early  history  of  Philadelphia.  Reading  these  bright 
and  piquant  chapters  in  which  is  sketched  the  life  of  old  days, 
when  the  coach  was  on  the  road  and  mineral  oil  and  steam  un¬ 
known,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Quaker  city  may  well  regret  many 
of  the  features  of  old  colonial  life. 

“Catherine  Hutton  and  her  Friends.”  Edited  by  her  cousin, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Hutton  Beale.  Birmingham :  Cornish 
Brothers.  1895. 

This  volume  is  supplementary,  to  some  extent,  to  the  editor’s 
“  Reminiscences  of  a  Gentlewoman  of  the  Last  Century,”  which 
comprised  the  correspondence  of  Catherine  Hutton,  the  daughter 
of  William  Hutton,  the  historian  of  Birmingham.  The  letters 
here  printed  are  fully  as  interesting  as  those  in  the  previous 
volume.  They  comprise  the  correspondence  of  the  Coltmans 
of  Leicester,  in  which  are  many  letters  by  Miss  Hutton,  and 
others  by  the  elder  Dodsley,  Spence,  the  author  of  the  “Anec¬ 
dotes,”  and  other  notable  persons.  From  one  of  these  letters  it 
would  seem  that  Pope  and  Spence  are  the  true  Fathers  of  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening.  In  a  letter  from  Miss  Elizabeth  Cartwright  to 
Mr.  Coltman,  to  whom  she  is  engaged,  she  refers  to  the  venerable 
Joseph  Spence  as  “well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  an 
author,  a  perfect  critic  in  poetry,  painting,  and  gardening  ;  I 
mean  the  Landskip  garden,  which  is  a  kind  of  painting.”  After 
bidding  Mr.  C.not  to  be  “jealous,”  for  this  Admirable  Crichton 
is  older  than  her  father,  she  adds,  “  It  was  he  and  Pope,  and 
another  or  two  of  his  friends,  who  introduced  the  present  taste 
in  gardening,  and  rescued  them  from  the  imprisonment  of  high 
walls  and  dipt  hedges.”  The  same  young  lady  addresses  her 
swain  in  some  delightful  verses — thirteen  stanzas  in  all,  of  which 
we  give  the  first : 

“Come,  dearest  Damon,  let  us  range  the  fields, 

Together  taste  the  sweets  of  blooming  spring  ; 

Taste  the  pure  transport  Nature’s  bounty  yields, 

While  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wing.” 

There  was  nothing  of  the  New  Woman  in  Miss  Cartwright 
Her  letters  are  scarcely  less  excellent  than  Miss  Hutton’s. 
But  we  must  forbear  further  quotation,  or  we  should  find  it 
hard  to  stay  our  hand  in  drawing  upon  Mrs.  Beale’s  attractive 
book. 


“Talk  at  a  Country  House.”  By  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bart. 
Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 

The  country  house  which  is  the  scene  and  inspiration  of  the 
liberal  and  agreeable  discourses  comprised  in  this  volume,  is 
situated  in  a  western  county  that  is  peculiarly  rich  in  manor- 
houses  of  interest  to  the  antiquary  and  the  historian.  It  has 
changed  with  the  changing  times,  it  is  true,  more  than  have 
some  of  them,  yet  it  has  sufficient  historical  associations  to 
suggest  meditations  on  past  times.  Leland,for  instance,  visited 
it  and  has  left  some  record  of  it,  and  among  modern  archaeolo¬ 
gists  and  historians  associated  with  it  we  must  name  Edward 
Freeman.  The  persons  who  held  “Talks”  at  this  house  are 
therefore  not  unregardful  of  its  past.  They  discuss  its  history 
in  Leland’s  time  and  earlier  ;  in  the  days  when  Bess  of  Hard- 
wicke  interested  herself  in  its  development,  and  in  its  present- 
day  aspects.  The  family  collection  of  pictures — Henry 
Strachey,  Clive,  Colonel  William  Fitzpatrick,  Admiral  Watson, 
and  the  rest — forms  the  text  of  a  lively  and  interesting  dialogue 
between  “the  Squire”  and  “Mr.  Foster,”  the  Mr.  Foster  who 
is  a  light  and  a  light-keeper  in  “  Headlong  Hall.”  Everybody 
who  knows  him  will  be  delighted  to  meet  him  once  more,  and 
the  Squire,  we  must  add,  proves  himself,  by  his  suggestive  and 
cultured  conversation,  elect  of  the  brotherhood  of  good  talkers. 
In  the  library,  or  “  Great  Parlour,”  books  are  the  subject  of  talk, 
and  memories  of  F.  D.  Maurice,  Edward  Lear,  Freeman,  and 
other  striking  and  extremely  diverse  personalities,  spring  there¬ 
from.  Full  of  charm  and  ease  are  these  talks.  That  of  “  Persian 
Poetry”  is  especially  pleasant.  The  West-country  muse  is 
propitiated  with  ample  rites  and  perfect  sympathy  in  the  de¬ 
scriptive  talk  on  “  Riding  down  to  Camelot.”  Sir  Edward 
Strachey  is  evidently  one  who  loves  “  to  season  the  fireside  with 
personal  talk,”  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  gifted  exponents  of  the 
practice  that  we  know.  His  book  is  a  welcome  contribution  to 
a  class  of  literature  that  can  never  be  large,  and  must  needs  be 
choice. 

“  Colonial  Days  and  Dames.”  By  Anne  Hollingsworth  Whar¬ 
ton.  Philadelphia  :  Lippincott  Co.  1895. 

Americans,  both  in  New  England  and  in  States  of  older 
settlement,  have  of  late  years  been  exceedingly  assiduous  in 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  newness  of  the  New  Review  under  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley’s 
editorial  charge,  is  beyond  doubt  a  considerable  newness. 
There  is  something  of  the  newness  that  denotes  change — which 
is  for  the  better.  There  is  also  something  of  the  other  kind — • 
the  nouveautt  description,  or  up-to-date  newness,  which  is  less 
remarkable.  “  The  New  Ibsen,”  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  is  of  this 
smart  sort  of  novelty.  It  deals  with  the  new  play  of  the  old 
Ibsen,  not  with  the  new  Ibsen  and  his  new  play.  It  is  an  easy 
transition  from  the  Norse  playwright  to  Mr.  William  Archer, 
who  contributes  a  memorial  article  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
which  is  appropriate  in  tone  and  eulogistic.  There  are  two 
poems  by  Stevenson— “  The  Woodman  ”  and  “  Mater  Tri- 
umphans  ” — which  we  shall  not  quote,  since  they  will  not  bear  the 
nice  process  of  selection.  The  first  of  these  must  be  read  all  at 
once,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  Emersonian  in  spirit.  From  M.  Emile 
Ollivier  we  have  an  interesting,  because  politely  candid,  article 
on  the  relations  of  French  sentiment  towards  England.  Mr. 
Frederick  Greenwood,  we  note,  in  his  “  Talk  of  New  Alliances,” 
takes  an  urbanely  sceptical  view  of  the  prospect  of  new  alliances, 
and  does  not,  with  regard  to  M.  Ollivier’s  statement  of  French 
sentiments,  imitate  the  gentleman  who  is  supposed  to  have 
“  said  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke.”  Both  political  articles  are  of 
import  at  the  present  time.  “A  Diplomatist,”  who  deals  with 
the  Armenian  Question,  writes  with  unmeasured  certainty  of  the 
“natural”  enmity  between  journalism  and  diplomacy.  Mr. 
G.  S.  Street’s  “  Eulogy  of  Charles  the  Second”  is  pleasantly 
done,  though  the  subject  can  scarcely  be  said  to  stir  the  ironical 
humour.  Charles  the  Second’s  merits  are  too  conspicuous  for 
a  De  Quinceyan  treatment. 

In  the  Fortnightly  for  January,  the  discussion  of  “The 
Question  of  a  Second  Chamber”  is  continued  by  Mr.  Swift 
McNeill  and  Mr.  C  B.  Roylance-Kent.  Fresh  from  the  study 
of  historical  precedents,  Mr.  McNeill  is  in  favour  of  packing  the 
House  of  Lords.  That  is  what  his  “Short  Way  with  the  House 
of  Lords”  amounts  to.  He  has  discovered  that  not  all  peers  are 
Lords  of  Parliament.  Writs  of  summons  have  been,  and  may 
be,  withheld.  There  is  no  “  startling  novelty,”  he  insists,  in  sus¬ 
pending  such  writs  to  peers.  Let  the  Lord  Chancellor,  backed 
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he  approval  of  his  Ministerial  colleagues,  “withhold  writs  of 
imons  to  the  House  of  Lords  from  peers  who  were  certain  to 
their  position  to  obstruct  the  people’s  will,  and  to  frustrate 
tsures  which  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  asserted  on  their 
>onsibility  to  be  essential  to  public  order  and  welfare 
this  case,  Mr.  McNeill  would  be  “  curious  to  know- 
it  remedy  the  other  peers  would  seek.  The  suggested 
wer  is  simple.  Assuming  that  this  unconstitutional  attempt 
,ark  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  interests  of  party  was  carried 
the  peers  “ordered  to  stand  wide”  by  Mr.  McNeill’s  Lord 
ancellor  would  wait  until  the  time  came  for  their  Lord  Chan- 
ior  to  pack  the  House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Roylance-Kent  adopts 
ither  tone.  He  would  not  disable  one  set  of  peers  and 
ke  the  other  the  obsequious  instrument  of  the  Government  of 
day  Recognizing  the  gravity  of  the  question,  he  laments 
“  noisy  and  vague  declamation  ”  and  disingenuous  perversion 
acts  indulged  in  by  the  would-be  “  enders  ”  or  “  menders  of 
House  of  Lords.  He  thinks  there  are  good  reasons  tor 
reform  of  that  House,  “  but  the  worst  service  the  Radicals 
l  do  to  the  cause  which  they  maintain  is  to  give  bad 
sons  for  the  conclusion  they  have  reached.”  Among  other 
eworthy  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  are  Captain  Eardley- 
lmot’s  “  Collapse  of  China  at  Sea,”  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  s 
ount  Moltke,”  and  a  fourth  instalment  of  Sir  Evelyn  Woods 
remely  interesting  recollections  of  the  Crimean  War.  Ina 
aer  on  Rubinstein,  Mr.  Havveis  describes  the  greatest  pianist 
his  time  as  “  a  prodigious  emotional  accumulator,”  and  records 
:  singular  fact  that  he  sometimes  broke— not  the  “  strings  of 
:  piano,  but  the  “  hammers.” 

Short  contributions  are  the  rule  with  Macmillan,  and  in  this 
mth’s  issue  there  is  no  lack  of  the  point  and  life  that  should 
end  brevity.  The  delightful  paper  on  Xenophon  as  a  sports- 
in,  “A  Day  with  Xenophon’s  Harriers,”  is  sufficient  in  itself 
give  distinction  to  the  magazine.  It  is  written  by  a  keen 
ortsman  and  good  scholar.  In  “The  Hunters  of  the  North 
icific .”  Mr.  Rees  Davies  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
i-otter  and  seal  fisheries  of  the  north-western  Japanese  coast 
d  the  Kurile  islands.  Froissart  as  a  poet  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
C.  Macaulay  in  “Froissart  the  Lover.”  The  writer  differs 
im  Chaucer’s  latest  editor  on  the  question  of  Froissart’s  debt 
Chaucer  in  the  “  Paradys’ d’ Amours.”  If  there  was  obligation, 
was  the  other  way,  Mr.  Macaulay  observes. 

The  English  Illustrated  is  a  capital  number,  Mr.  Philip 
orman’s  “  Historic  London  Houses”  is  descriptive  of  Sir  John 
;slie’s  eighteenth-century  house  in  Stratford  Place,  with  its 
:autiful  ceilings  and  other  decorations  by  Angelica  Kauffman  ; 
id  of  Schomberg  House — the  “  only  house  in  Pall  Mall,”  as 
me  one  said,  all  the  rest  being  modern  architecture  ;  and  of 
hesterfield  House,  Bourdon  House,  the  Premier’s  House  in 
owning  Street,  and  Scarsdale  House,  Kensington.  This 
latty  and  well-informed  article  is  very  well  illustrated  by  Mr. 
orman.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  paper  is  that  on  Mr.  J.  N. 
laskelyne,  by  Mr.  Hanson  Lewis— an  “interview”  supple- 
lentary  to  Mr.  MaslJfclyne’s  recent  volume  “  Sharps  and  Flats/’ 
'ther  contributions,  by  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
arker,must  be  named  among  the  attractions  of  a  varied  number. 

The  Century  comprises  a  further  instalment  of  Mr.  W.  M. 
loane’s  “  Life  of  Napoleon,”  with  some  good  engravings  after 
ortraits,  and  other  illustrations;  a  series  of  “  F  estivals  in 
merican  Colleges  for  Women,”  illustrated  by  Mr.  Irving  Wiles 
nd  Mr.  W.  Z.  Metcalfe ;  a  note  on  Govaert  Flinck,  by  Mr. 
imothy  Cole,  with  a  fine  engraving  by  the  author  after  a  por- 
ait  of  that  old  Dutch  master  ;  and  “  Scenes  in  Canton,”  an 
rticle  descriptive  of  the  punishment  of  prisoners  and  the  river- 
ide  population,  illustrated  by  some  admirable  drawings.  Among 
ie  “Open  Letters”  is  a  well-named  note  by  Mrs.  Leonard  on 
he  proposal  to  give  the  suffrage  to  women. 

Harper's  is  strong  in  topographical  articles,  and  the  illus- 
rations  to  these  are  among  the  best  that  have  appeared  in  this 
nagazine.  Mr.  Ralph’s  “Charleston  and  the  Carolinas”  is 
specially  admirable,  both  for  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations 
.nd  the  brightness  and  force  of  the  writer’s  description.  In 
;  Fujisan,”  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons  devotes  pen  and  pencil  to  a  land 
hat  fascinates  all  artists.  His  exquisite  drawings  are  beautifully 
eproduced.  Mr,  Janvier’s  interesting  account  of  “  New  York 
ilave-Dealers  ”  is  also  notable  for  the  fair  rendering  of  Mr. 
doward  Pyle’s  drawings.  “  With  the  Hounds  in  France”  is  a 
;pirited  description  of  stag-hunting  as  observed  not  a  hundred 
niles  from  Paris  by  the  American  stranger,  and  is  adorned  with 
:apital  pictures  by  MM.  Paul  Tavernier  and  A.  F.  Jaccaci. 

The  Portfolio  monograph,  if  less  novel  in  theme  than  last 
month's,  is  devoted  to  one  of  the  most  popular  of  artistic  subjects, 
‘The  Early  Work  of  Raphael,”  by  Mrs.  Henry  Ady,  whose 
cnowledge  and  initial  insight  are  displayed  with  admirable  effect 
in  this  survey  of  Raphael’s  life  and  productions  previous  to  his 
Roman  period.  The  illustrations  comprise,  inevitably,  many 
works  widely  known  through  repeated  engraving  and  photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction.  Among  them  are  some  excellent  render¬ 
ings  of  drawings  less  familiar,  such  as  the  exquisite  “  Madame” 
in  the  Malcolm  Collection. 
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L' Art  never  fails  to  appeal  to  both  the  literary  and  the 
artistic  interests  of  art,  and  in  its  Christmas  extra  issue  is 
remarkably  attractive  in  both  respects.  The  frontispiece  to  this 
number  is  a  fine  rendering  by  M.  Poynot  of  the  Pet  Parro 
of  Morland.  M.  Ernest  Chesneau’s  further  contribution  to 
“Peintres  Anglais  Contemporains  ”  deals  with  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  movement  and  its  development,  with  particular 
reference  to  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  of  whose  “  Love  among  the 
Ruins”  the  writer  is  an  ardent  admirer. 

In  Longman's,  the  imagination  is  stirred  by  the  touching 
little  poem  addressed  to  “S.C.,”  from  the  Isle  of  Apemama  in 
the  far  Pacific,  and  accentuated  by  the  pathos  of  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  is  still  and  the  grievous  sense  of  irremediable  loss.  Vet 
is  there  something  of  the  “trumpet  of  a  prophecy  in  this 
last  example  of  Stevenson’s  poetry  ; 

“  A  sea  enchanted,  on  a  lampless  isle. 

Environs  and  confines  their  wandering  child 
In  vain.” 


NOTES. 

THE  much-abused  adjective  “weird”  is  aptly  applied  to  the 
work  of  that  master  of  the  grim  and  fantastic,  the  late  Mr. 
Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  some  of  whose  finest  conceptions  are 
included  in  “  The  Watcher,  and  other  Weird  Stones  (Downey 
&  Co.),  illustrated  by  Brinsley  Sheridan  Le  fanu.  I  hese  re¬ 
printed  stories  comprise  the  admirable  “  I  urcell  1  apers, 
originally  contributed  to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine ,  with 
“The  Watcher,”  the  denouement  of  which  is  one  of  the  best 
imagined  and  most  moving  scenes  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
author’s  work. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  illustrated  edition  of 
“A  Short  History  of  the  English  People ”  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  Kate  Norgate,  calls  for  little 
notice  here,  since  we  have  dealt  with  its  many  admirable 
features  during  its  course  of  serial  publication.  It  were  needless 
to  commend  further  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations,  their 
value  as  comment  on  the  text,  their  comprehensivescope,  and  the 
extremely  useful  notes  that  accompany  them.  The  additional 
matter  to  the  present  volume  comprises  chronological  and 
genealogical  tables,  with  a  complete  general  index  to  all  four 
volumes.  There  is  also  a  capital  map  illustrating  the  growth  of 
the  Metropolis  from  Roman  times  to  the  present  day. 

The  new  volume  of  the  “Mermaid”  series  of  the  best  Old 
Plays  is  devoted  to  a  second  instalment  of  “Ben  Jonson, 
(Fisher  Unwin),  made  up  of  “Cynthia’s  Revels,”  “Bartholomew 
Fair,”  and  “  Sejanus.”  As  with  other  volumes,  the  price  of  this 
will  be  raised  after  the  first  day  of  March  next. 

For  the  convenience  of  travelling  Englishmen  all  over  the 
wlobe  Mr.  Austen  Leigh  has  compiled  a  handy  “  List  of  Clubs 
Frequented  by  the  English”  (Spottiswoode  &.  Co.),  a  directory 
that  will  be  found  a  trustworthy  companion  for  all  tourists. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopps  Tiials 
of  a  Country  Parson”  (Unwin)  ;  “  Helps  in  Sickness  and  to 
Health,”  by  Henry  C.  Burdett  (Scientific  Press)  ;  “  English  Men 
of  Letters”  series,  Mr.  A.  W.  Ward’s  “  Chaucer,”  the  late  Dean 
Church’s  “  Spenser,”  and  Mr.  Saintsbury-'s  “  Dryden,”  in  one 
volume  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  “Biological  Religion,”  by  the  late 
T.  Campbell  Finlayson,  D.D.  (Clarke  &  Co.) ;  “Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,”  by  Noah  Brooks  (Putnam’s  Sons) ;  and  “  I- alien  Angels  ; 
a  Disquisition  on  Human  Existence”  (Gay  &  Bird). 

We  have  also  received  “The  Student’s  Froebel,”  by  W.  H. 
Herford,  B.A.  Part  II.  (Isbister  &  Co.);  “Reminiscences  of 
Charles  Seymour  of  Connaught,”  by  A.  Z.  Seymour  (Skeffington 
&  Son) ;  “The  Patience  of  Two,”  by  A.  R.  Buckland,  M.A. 
(1 Church  Monthly  Office) ;  “Ampthill  Towers,”  by  A.  J.  Foster, 
M.A.  (Nelson);  “Clement  and  George,”  by  Mrs.  Marshall 
(Shaw  &  Co.);  “Rosy  Mite,  or  the  Witch’s  Spell,”  by  V  era 
Petrovna  Jelihovsky  (Truslove  &  Hanson) ;  “  Thought  Fairies,  ’ 
by  Helen  Waters  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.) ;  “  Old  duckweed,  by 
E.  A.  Bland  (Shaw  &  Co.);  “The  Magic  Oak-Tree,  by  the 
late  Lord  Brabourne  (Unwin)  ;  “Charlie  I  rench,5'  by  the 
Countess  of  Home  (S.  P.  C.  K.) ;  “Pat, the  Lighthouse  Boy,”  by  E 
Everett-Green  (Shaw  &  Co.);  “Workers  on  their  Industries 
(Sonnenschein  &  Co.) ;  Schiller’s  “  Geisterseher,”  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Merk.with  Notes  and  Introduction  (Hachette&Co.) ; 
“Elementary  Commercial  Geography,”  by  Hugh  Robert  Mill, 
D. Sc.  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  ; 
“A  Short  Historical  Grammar  of  the  German  Language,  by 
Albert  J.  W.  Cerf,  M.A.  (William  &  Norgate)  ;  “  The  Winter’s 
Tale”  and  “  King  John,”  two  volumes  of  the  pretty  “Temple 
Shakespeare  ”  (Dent  &  Co.),  with  Prefaces  and  Glossaries,  b\ 
Israel  Gollancz;  “Twelfth  Night,”  edited  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A. 
(Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press),  a  volume  of  the  excellent 
“Pitt  Press  Shakespeare”  for  school  use;  “The  Religions  of 
the  World,”  by  G.  M.  Grant,  D.D.  (A.  &  C.  Black)  ;  a  “Guild 
Text-book,”  intended  for  the  use  of  guilds  and  Bible-classes  ; 
“  Associations  and  other  Papers,”  by  M.  E.  1  ownsend  (\V  elR 
Gardner  &  Co.)  a  series  of  well-written  articles  on  the  Girl  s 


Friendly  Society,  its  aims  and  work  ;  “  House  Decoration,”  by 
Paul  N.  Hasluck  (Cassell  &  Co.),  a  sound  little  hand-book  on 
painting,  whitewashing,  paperhanging,  &c.  ;  “  The  Vaccination 
Dilemma,”  by  Dr.  E.  Haughton  (iiigby  &  Long),  second  edition  ; 
“  The  Still  House  of  O’Darrow,”  bv  Irving  Bacheller  (Cassell 
&  Co.);  “The  Artificial  Mother,”  by  G.  H.  P.  (Putnam’s 
Sons) ;  “  The  Port  of  Manchester,”  an  article  on  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal,  reprinted  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  with 
maps  and  statistics;  The  Bookseller,  No.  445  ;  Book  News 
for  December  (Philadelphia:  Wanamaker),  with  reviews  and 
illustrations  ;  “English  Orders  ;  whence  obtained,”  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Bainbridge  Smith,  M.A.  (Skeffington)  ;  “A  Kalendar  of  the 
English  Church  for  1895”  (Church  Printing  Company),  a  useful 
and  well-arranged  book  for  reference  ;  and  “  The  Catholic  Direc¬ 
tory  for  1895  ”  (Burns  &  Oates),  the  fifty-eighth  annual  issue. 


The  Index  to  Vol.  78  will  be  issued  with  our  next 
Number.  Advertisements  intended  for  this  Supple - 
ment  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  zvith 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  l>e  foi-varded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

—l— 

Drury  lane  theatre  royal.— sir  augus- 

TUS  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Twice  Daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30. 
Sir  Augustus  Harris's  Grand  New  Pantomime,  DICK  WHITTINGTON.  For 
full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers,  Box  Office  open  from  10  a.m.,  all  day. 


TDOYAL  PRINCESS  THEATRE.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening,  at  7.30,  “THE  DERBY 
WINNER,”  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton.  Box 
Office  open  10  a.m.,  all  day.  For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 


HTHE  INDEPENDENT  THEATRE.  —  TO-NIGHT, 

and  on  Jan.  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  at  TERRY’S  THEATRE,  Strand.  THYRZA 
FLEMING.  By  Dorothy  Leighton.  In  which  Miss  ESTHER  PALLISER.  Miss 
WINIFRED  FRASER,  Miss  Agnes  Hill,  Mr.  BERNARD  GOULD,  Mr.  George 
Ward,  Mr.  W.  Bonney,  and  others  will  appear.  Doors  open  at  8.0;  performance 
begins  8.30.  Box-office  open  daily,  11.0  till  5.0.  Seats  at  all  the  Libraries. 

MATINEE  on  TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  2.30. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  PANTOMIME,  BLUE  BEARD, 

TS  PRONOUNCED  A  TRIUMPH  BY  THE  ENTIRE  LONDON  PRESS. 
A  Written  by  HORACE  LENNARD. 

Invented  and  produced  by  OSCAR  BARRETT.  EVERY  AFTERNOON  at  3  ; 
Also  on  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY  EVENINGS,  at  7.30. 
NUMBERED  SEATS,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  may  be  booked  in  advance  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  or  at  the  usual  City  and  West-end  Ticket  Agencies. 

UNNUMBERED  SEATS,  is.  and  is.  6d. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— FREE  EVENING  SHOWS. 

•jyrARVELLOUS  AERIAL  PERFORMANCES  by  the  FLYING  DILLONS, 
■“A  Demons  of  the  Air  :  and  THE  LEAMY  TROUPE  OF  LADY 

AERIAL  GYMNASTS,  ON  THE  REVOLVING  TRAPEZE, 
SURMOUNTED  BY  SAFETY  BICYCLE, 

THE  ENTIRE  APPARATUS  ENCIRCLED  WITH 
INCANDESCENT  ELECTRIC  LAMPS  OF  EVERY  HUE. 
BARNARD’S  CELEBRATED  COMIC  MARIONETTES,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


DOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

Av  SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W.  WINTER  EXHI¬ 
BITION  NOW  OPEN.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  One  Shilling.  WILL  CLOSE 
SHORTLY.  ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Secretary. 


NIAGARA  HALL,  St.  James’s  Park  Station.  Will  Re- 

OPEN  on  MONDAY,  Jan.  7th,  at  8  p.m.  after  extensive  alterations  and 
additions  as  the  largest  and  finest  REAL  ICE  SKATING  HALL  in  the  world. 
First  Class  Orchestra  under  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Solomon. 


'THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

A  supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England. 
-Riviera,  &c.,  on  applicatiou,  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 


■DOYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

AN  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDEN  IS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1893.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  1  hrec 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department,  ror 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


L>  OSSALE  SCHOOL.— Bv  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

A  V.  and  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  he  Elected, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14.  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Master, 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


fNUNDLE  SCHOOL.  —  CLASSICAL,  MODERN, 

SCIENCE,  and  ENGINEERING  SIDES.  Fees  £65  to  £75  a  year. 
Successes  1893-4  :  Five  Open  Scholarships  and  One  Exhibition.  I  his  1  erm  : 
Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Classics,  one  Science  Exhibition  (at  J  rinity  College, 
Cambridge),  and  one  Science  Scholarship.  Eighteen  Boysgained  Higher  Certificates 
with  fourteen  distinctions.  Also,  Woolwich  Entrance  (eleventh  place). 

Next  Terms  begins  January  19. — Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


T)  ECTOR,  late  Head  Master — successful  with  Backward 

AN  Boys— has  VACANCY  FOR  PUPIL.  Modern  side  if  required.  Terms 
Moderate.  First  Class  References.— Adstock  Rectoky,  Winslow,  Bucks. 


T  IVERPOOL  AND  LONDON  AND  GLOBE 

A— <  INSURANCE  COMPANV. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £8,406,403. 

Firf. — Life — Endowments— Annuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE. 

DEATH  DUTIES. 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  issue  Life  Policies  covenanting  to  pay  the  Death 
Duties  direct  to  the  Government  before  Grant  of  Probate  and  to  secure  the 
same  advantage,  when  desired,  to  Unencumbered  Existing  Policies. 

Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

(FIKE!).  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE, 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

IRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable 
on  demand.  .  .  , , 

TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly 
balances,  when  not  drawn  below  £  too. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank 
receives  small  sums  on  deposit,  and  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  -with  particulars,  post  free 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

— J  for  ’  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

..  .  jF.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

Managers .  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &CO.  j  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C..  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTINC  CRUISES 

By  the  Steamships,  “LUSITANIA,”  3877  tons  register,  and  “GARONNE, 
-3876  tons  register,  from  London,  as  under  : — 

For  TENERI FFE,  the  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS,  BERMUDA,  &  MADEIRA 
Leaving  January  16,  returning  March  18. 

For  MOROCCO,  SICILY,  PALESTINE,  and  EGYPT. 

Leaving  February  20,  returning  April  17. 

For  SOUTH  OF  SPAIN,  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c. 
Leaving  March  27,  returning  Mav  13. 

For  SICILY,  VENICE,  CORFU.  ALGERIA,  & c. 

Leaving  April  20,  returning  May  29. 

String  band,  electric  light,  electric  bells,  hot  and  cold  baths,  high-class  cuisine. 

J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices :  Fenchurch 

Managers :  (ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  o 
to  the  West  End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


HTHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £l  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  6 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Morcbas. 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  am 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


anuary,  1895. 
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“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  t  ree. 

GY">  35  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
«£>,  FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 
!s-  WHISKY. 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

JEORGE  back  Sc  CO., 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


SUN 
LIFE 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  following 
Clause  : — 


tQBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  j  PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS 


BELFAST, 

fere  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour.  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889- 

IISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.” 


dies’ 

nts’ 


.  ...  is.  3d. 

I  Ladies’  Hci 

...  2S.  3d. 

Gents' 

...  3s.  3d. 

vs.  gd. 
3s.  i id. 


IISH  DAMASK 


Fish  Napkins,  25.  6d.  per  doz  T)inner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths  2  yds. 
square.  2s.  gd. ;  24  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d._each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n4d.  each.  btrong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz  frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  Irom  is.  2,d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN 

Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials ,  &*c.t  W  oven  and  Embroidered. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

RISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents  4-fold 
.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  ud.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Liffs,  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

»Vith  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 

ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAVER, 

y  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  (rermany. 

BELFAST, 


PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

x  ADMINISTRATION. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  1  •state 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society  if  so  requested  by  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  1  ol  cy 
moneys  upon  grant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided  and  upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations)  either  pav  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  exceed  g 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall'be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  01  somucl 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  aforesaid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  1 eceiv 
the  same  under  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Statute. 


DIRECT  TO  THE 

**  REPRESENTATIVE  or  to  1 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

LEGAL  PERSONAL 

the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Exeeutors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  SECRETARY, 


SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


CRAMER’S 

FOR 

PIANOS 

BY 

ALL  MAKERS 


CRAMER’S  PIANOS. 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 

PIANOS  by  Bechstcin,  Broadvvood,  Collard,  Ibach,  Erard, 
Bluthner,  Steinway,  See.,  in  stock,  Fullest  Cash  Discounts. 
or  on  our  Hike  System. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  by  all  makers,  returned  from 
hire,  now  specially  offered  from  ^15.  Send  for  Price  Lists. 
CRAMER  S,  190  and  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and 
46-40  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOFORTES 

ire  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages  ,  viz. 

PERFECT  MATERIALS.  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT. 

PERFECT  INVENTIONS.  PERFECT  FINISH. 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION.  PERFECT  ACTION. 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE. 

Legion  of  Honour.  Numerous  Gold  Medals. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 

Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 

18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Lists  free  of  the  leading  Music  Sellers. 


ERARD  PIANOFORTES  AND  HARPS 

Are  the  favourite  instruments  of  Her  Majesty  the  QUEEN,  and  are  used  by 
T.R.H.  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  WALES.  T.R.H.  Duke  and  Duchess  oF  YOR  K . 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  CHRISTIAN,  H.R.H.  the  Princess  HENRY  of  bATTLN- 
BURG.  the  Empress  of  RUSSIA,  the  Queen  of  ITALY,  the  Queen  of  SPAIN  the 
Queen  of  the  BELGIANS,  the  Emperor  of  MOROCCO,  the  Emperor  of  CHINA, 
the  King  of  SIAM,  &c. 

S.  &>  P.  ERARD, 

ROYAL  PIANOFORTE  MAKERS, 

18  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  REGENT  STREET,  W. _ 

VI  NOLI  A  SOAP 

DOES  NOT  TOUCH  UP  THE  SKIN. 

Price  4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  10d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  Tablet. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes: 

“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  witn  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd., 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma, 
yv  Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100! two  sizes), 

I  W  |H  .  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  anti 
Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


-VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  \  Bots. 


13s.  7s.  Gd. 


9s. 


49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 

COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Mr.  R.  H.  MORRIS,  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years’ 
experience,  who  holds  extensive  Coffee  lands  on  the  Biligiri  Kangan  Hills,  near 
Chamarajnagar,  has  a  VACANCY  every  Third  Month  for  ONE  PUPIL.  Terms 
for  one  year’s  teaching,  with  comfortable  board  and  lodging.  £200,  payable  in 
advance  (^150  if  from  an  agricultural  or  technical  training  college).  References 
given  and  required. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  Henry  F.  Tiakks,  Esq.,  Foxbury,  Chislchurst,  Kent ; 
or  to  Messrs.  Peikce,  Leslie,  &  Co.,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


MEDOC 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  V  me 
or  for  using  with  or  without  water.  The  quality  will 
be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 
prices. 

DINNER  CLARET.— ST.  ESTEPHE. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  We  can 
strongly  recommend  this  wine.  On  comparison  it  16s. 
will  be  found  equal  to  wine  offered  at  much  higher 
prices  by  the  small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private 
consumers  in  England. 

piNER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle,  at  22s.,  20s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.  per  dozen. 

_-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present 
wholesale  price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  i8t>8,  1869,  1870, 
1874,  1875,  *878-  l88°’  l884-  i887>  i888>  i889-  au  rarly  imported  by 
ourselves. 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 

MANCHESTER:  26  Market  Street. 


HIGH 


The  Saturday  Review. 


5  January,  1895. 


BOOKS. 


'  OTHERAN’S  PRICE-CURRENT  of  LITERATURE, 


No.  539,  for  December,  just  issued,  contains  a  good  Collection  of 
LIBRARY  SETS  of  STANDARD  AUTHORS  in  desirable  condition 
and  at  moderate  prices. 

A  Copy  post  free  on  application  :  also  of  a  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS 
for  PRESENTATION. 


H.  SOTHEBAN  &  CO ,  Booksellers, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


THE 


NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 


A  MONTHLY  REYIEW. 


EDITED  BY  JAMES  KNOWLES. 


The  January  Number  commences 
A  NEW  VOLU31E 
and  contains  contributions  by: 


J.  KEIR  HARDIE,  M.P.— 

“  THE  INDEPENDENT  LABOUR  PARTY. 


PROFESSOR  GRAHAM— 

“THE  COLLECTIVIST  PROSPECT  IN  ENGLAND. 


THE  HON.  REGINALD  B.  BRETT- 

“  THE  QUEEN  AND  LORD  BEACONSFIELD.  ’ 
OUIDA  „  BIRDS  AND  THEIR  PERSECUTORS.” 


MISS  LUCY  M.  J.  GARNETT- 


1  WOMEN  UNDER  ISLAM.” 

THE  REV.  CANON  TEIGNMOUTH  SHORE— 


(Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen) 

“AURICULAR  CONFESSION  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 


H.  A.  KENNEDY  «XHE  paintings  at  pompeii.” 

GEORGE  A.  AITKEN — 

“  DEFOE'S  APPARITION  OF  MRS.  VEAL. 

MRS.  LOGAN  „  night  travelling  in  india.” 


THE  REV.  DR.  JESSOPP 
SIR  WEMYSS  REID— 

E.  N.  BUXTON— 


“ST.  MARTIN  OF  TOURS.” 
‘THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION.” 

1  STONY  SINAI.” 


PROFESSOR  ROBERT  K.  DOUGLAS— 

“  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  JAPAN.’ 

CAV.  W.  L.  ALDEN— 

(late  American  Consul-General  in  Rome) 

“  FRANCESCO  CRISPI  :  AN  APPRECIATION.” 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 


18  9  5- 


SIR  BERNARD 


AND  BARONETAGE, 

Together  with  Memoirs  of  the  Privy  Councillors 
and  Knights. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE.  * 


No.  951.  JANUARY  1895.  2s.  6d. 


CONTENTS. 


THE  CLOSED  CABINET. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.— II.  By 
John  Skelton,  C.B.,  LL.D. 

WHIST. 

A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  V.-IX.  By  E.  Gerard. 

MY  ESCAPE  FROM  MU  LAI  BUSHTA.  Br  Walter  B.  Harris. 
NATURE'S  TRAINING-SCHOOL.  By  “A  Son  of  the  Marshf.s.’  t 
“GLEANINGS”  OF  JACKSON  PRATT.  By  Lord  Iddesleigh. 
KNOWN  AND  UNKNOWN.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  RIVER.  By  R.  C.  D. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PING  YANG:  How  the  News  was  told  at 
Dragon  Valley.  October  1894.  By  E.  A.  Irving. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES. 

THE  LOOKER-ON. 


NOW  READY.  57th  Edition.  Super-Royal  8vo,  1774  pp.  Cloth  Gilt. 

PRICE  38s. 


BURKE’S  PEERAGE 


London  :  HARRISON  AND  SONS, 

Booksellers  to  The  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  59  Mall. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  A  SECOND  CHAMBER:— 

1.  A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  By  J.  G. 

2.  THe'  HOUSE  EOF  LORDS  SINCE  THE  REFORM  ACT.  By 

C.  B.  Roylance-Kent. 

RUBINSTEIN.  By  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

ALIEN  IMMIGRATION.  By  Geoffrey  Drage. 

COUNT  MOLTKE,  FIELD-MARSHAL.  By  Sidney  Whitman. 

LADY  BLENNERHASSETT'S  “TALLEYRAND.”  By  Frederick  Clarke. 
MADAGASCAR.  By  Vazaha.  .  _  _  M 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  CH 1NA  AT  SEA.  By  Captain  S.  Lardi  f.y-Wii.mot,  R.N. 
THE  CRIMEA  IN  1854  AND  1894.  By  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  K.C.B.,  V.C. 
THE  ETHICS  OF  SHOPPING.  ByLadyJeune. 

THE  HEART  OF  LIFE  Chaps.  VIII. -XI.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 


Contents.  JANUARY.  Price  2s.  6d. 


Episodes  of  the  Month. 

Old  Age  Pensions  and  Friendly  Societies.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Newton.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole, 

Amateur  Acting.  By  W.  G.  Elliot. 

Lord  Farrer  on  the  Monetary  Standard.  By  Professor  Foxwell. 
The  Royal  Navy  in  1894.  By  W.  Laird  Clowes. 

The  Literature  of  Cookery.  By  Colonel  Kenney  Herbert 
(“  Wyvern  ”). 

The  Constitutional  Question  : — 

I.  An  Analysis  of  the  Agitation.  By  Sir.  H.  Stafford 
Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

II.  Unionists  and  the  House  of  Lords.  By  Professor  A.  \ . 
Dicey. 

III.  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  House  of  Lords.  By  R.  B. 
Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

A  Christmas  Carol.  By  Alfred  Austin. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


Price  is.  net  ;  14s.  per  Annum,  post  free. 

THE  INVESTORS’  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  A.  J.  WILSON. 


CONTENTS  OF  JANUARY  NUMBER. 


“The  most  complete  and  monumental  of  Peerages  is  the  well-known  compilation 

of  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B . Burke's  Peerage  is  quite  above  criticism;  it  is 

unique  and  remains  by  itself  as  the  type  of  a  book  of  reference.”—  Times. 


sjasrai™'  Trus  - 


Vol.  IV.  July  to  Dec.,  1894,  now  ready.  7s.  6d.  net. 

London:  “The  Investors’  Review”  Office,  29  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


THE 


On  4th  January,  4d.,  post-free,  4»d. 

m  BUILDER  NEW  YEAR’S  NUMBER.  Thirteen 

beautiful  and  interesting  large  plates.  Art-lovers  should  send  stamps  for  a 

.  ,,  11*1  Y  U  *  I  ‘ ....  Dim,  T\t7D  ^  J  f\  U  /y  t  It  ttf  .  S  tr£CL .  rr  ■ 


beautiiui  ana  interesting  j  .  c  .  ,r,v- 

COPY  to  the  Publisher  of  “The  Builder,  46  Catherine  Street ,  W.C. 


THE  ONLY  REVIEW  PUBLISHED  AT  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW.  w  . 

A  Tht  First  Volume  of  the  New  Series  commences  with  the  January  Number. 

THE  NEW  REVIEW.  Edited  by 

1  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


WPOND  EDITION  now  ready,  containing 
TWO  NEW  POEMS  by  the  late  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON,  and 
‘wel^other  contributions  Newsagents.  Published  by 

-  _  _ _ _  ty  _ O - -  -T-  T  DMnON  W  .C. 


nr  t  r  T  TATV/T  tjttTMTTMANN. 


5  January,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Mr  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s.  ,  , 

TU17  T  TFF  OF  PROFESSOR  OWEN  :  based  on  his  Correspondence,  his  Diaries,  and  those 

THE  oKif  Wif?By  h?G*  d,„&rA=”  R.5Ta^  OWEN.  WUh  a  Chapter  by  L  RiSh,  Hen.  T.  H.  HUXLEY. » 
and  Illustrations.  with  Portrait,  8vo,  16s.  .  f  r'  1 

SIR  WILLIAM  GREGORY,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly  M  ’  "  [ Second  Edition. 

an  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Lady  GREGOR  .  Crown  8vo_  Ios.  6d.  .  .. 

ROMAN  GOSSIP.  By  Mrs.  Minto  Elliot,  Author  of  “An  Idle  Woman  in  Sicily,  Old 

Contents^— Pio  Non” —Countess  Spaur-Cardinal  AntoncUi-H  Re  Galantuomo-Garibaldi-The  Roman  Buonapartes,  ‘'Madame  Mere," 
Oueen  Hortcnse,  Princess  Pauline,  &c.  With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

IOSIAH  WEDGWOOD,  F.R.S.,  the  Great  Artistic  Potter:  his  Personal  History,  by 

SAMUEL  SMILES,  LL. D. ,  Author  of  “The  Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  of  “Self-Help,  “Character,  &c. 

Large  crown  8vo,  6s.  ,  .  f  U 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE  AND  THE  CARMEN  SaffiCULARE.  Translated  into  English 

Verse  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E-  ^'^STO  o/VheYiirge  Paper  Edition  at  21s.  each,  net,  are  still  left. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  12s.  0 

THF  TIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  sometime 

THE  ian  S^stminster,  twice  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  President  of  the  British  Assoc.at.on  at  Oxford  m  1832.  By  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  GORDON.  2  voIs.  crown  8v0,  24s.  ,  .  .  ,  f  <<  A  T  'f  f 

TALLEYRAND  By  Lady  Blennerhassett  (Countess  von  Leyden),  Author  oi  A  JLite  o 

AALMadame  de  SU61.”  T^nslated  Ln  the  German  by  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  late  Taylorian  Scholar  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


With  Portrait,  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  . 

FART V  A1WFNTIIRES  IN  PERSIA,  BABYLONIA,  &C.  Including  a  Residence  among 

the  Wild  Tribes  of  Tlie  Zagros  Mountains  before  the  discovery  of  Nineveh  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir ^  A  HgTRY  LAYARD,  G.C.B. 
Condensed  homl.is  larger  Work,  and  revised  by  the  Author.  With  an  Introductory  Memoir  by  Lord  ABERDARE. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  xes.  .  .  n  _  1 

otd  VICTOR  BROOKE  Bart.,  Sportsman  and  Naturalist:  his  Dianes  and  Correspona- 

SIR  YnceCTWith  a  chapter  on  his  Researches  in  Natural  History  by  Sir  WILLIAM ijfLOW^R  K.C.B..  Director  of  the  Natural 
History  Branch  of  the  British  Museum.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  O.  LLSLIL  61L1H  IN. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  ,  _  1  ti 

AN  UNRECORDED  CHAPTER  OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY:  being  the  Personal  Remi¬ 

niscences  of  REGINALD  G.  WILBER  FORCE,  late  52nd  Light  Infantry.  Compiled  from  a  Diary  and  Letters  written  on^the  spo^ 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  t\t  a  n  C 

THE  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Simpkinson,  M.A.,  Rector  ol 

Farnham,  Surrey. 

8vo,  12s. 

SPEECHES  ON  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.  By  the  late  Lord  Stratheden  and 

CAMPBELL.  Crown  8vo>  ^  6d>  „ 

THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL;  from  its  Origin  to  the  publication  of  “  Waverley.  By  brolessor 

W  *.V  This  work^  bound "i'^two7 form's^ either  as  a  iibrary  book,  or  as  one  of  the  Series  of  “  University  Extension  Manuals. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  XT  ,  . 

A  SELECTION  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  DEAN  STANLEY.  Edited  by  the  Venerable 

A.  S.  AGLEN,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrew,  a  ^  ^  ^ 

DR.  DOLLINGER’S  ADDRESSES  ON  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  SUBJECTS.  Trans- 

lated  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  late  Author,  by  MARGARI.T  VfARRL.  ,  _  .  .p,  TTa.ii-n. 

CONTENTS  .-Universities,  Past  and  Present-Founders  of  Religions-The  Empire  of  Charles  th. 2  Great* LUemfurTof  the  United 
tion  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars-The  History  of  Religious  Freedom-Various  Estimates  of  the  French  Revolution-The  Literature  ot 

States  of  America.  _ 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  12s.  .  .  ..  , 

SONGS  POEMS,  AND  VERSES.  By  Helen,  Lady  Dufferin  (Countess  of  Gifford).  Ldited, 

with  a  Memoir,  and  some  Account  of  the  Sheridan  Family,  by  her  Son,  the  Marquess  of  DUFFERIN  and  AVA.  [  Hurd  Edition. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

With  Illustrations,  medium  8vo,  21s.  . 

OLD  ENGLISH  PLATE:  Ecclesiastical,  Decorative,  and  Domestic.  By  Mr.  Wilfred  J. 

CRIPPS,  C.B.  Fifth  and  Revised  Edition. 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
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ence.  By  MARIA  CATHERINE  BISHOP.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  with 
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LADY  JEAN’S  VAGARIES.  In  i  vol.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 
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MISTRESS  GOSSIP  TELLS  OF  THE 
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BUCCANEER. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  INTRODUC¬ 
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SUDDEN  EXTINCTION. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 


JOHN  C.  NIMMO’S  LIST 


ELDER  CONKLIN; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

1  vol.  price  6s. 

Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says: 

..  The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris’s  stories  seems  to  m 
,  ond  criticism  The  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  sayi  0 
things,  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable  Kiplmg 
did  anythin*  better  than  the  two  short  stones,  Latin  Crow  and  the  nest 
Man  in  CarStte  '  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing-which  was  thoroughly 
wonhdoing— could  not  have  been  done  better.  The  interest  is  human  and 
heroic  and  the  execution  perfect.  .  .  .  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  been 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  in  this  volume.  It  is 
r  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
has  no  place  in  true  art ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  bookisdevoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  o 

)iealth  Professor  DOWDEN  says: 

“  Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy— that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris  s  stories.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative ;  but  the  action  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  from  both  events  and  personages,  layrn0  bare 
muscle  and  nerv!  with  an  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrations  , 
but  ifis  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
and  nice  arePneeded  for  success ;  neither  rhetoric  nor  sentiment  can  assist 

the  demonstrator."  TIMES. 

“These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
•  realists.’  But  let  us'not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
<  realistic’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris  s  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  P'^res  °f 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  m  the 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ‘  Eatin’  Crow,' and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte. 
The  three  remaining  stories— still  American  and  of  the  Western  States  are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue," 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

“  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  ‘  Elder  Conklin '—perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 

of  the  year.  ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 

“  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent,  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  "even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  its  terse,  close  simplicity— so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk,  or  the 
dramatic  force  with  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  ot 
such  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Conklin,  and  Mr.  Letgood. 
‘The  Modern  Idyll’  is  the  singularly  powerful  story  which  first  revealed 
Mr.  Harris’s  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is 
even  less  pleasant  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force  in  the  realization  of  the  character  of  the  Parson,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  pietism  and  sensuality." 

athenaeum. 

“The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin— so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship. 

SPEAKER. 

“  That  Mr  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ‘A  Modern  Idyl,’  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  ‘  Elder  Conklin  ’  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu¬ 
late  hint  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales.” 

ACADEMY. 

“  Mr.  Harris  has  written  so  good  a  book  that  one  is  amazed  that  it 
should  have  failed  so  wantonly  of  perfection.  Page  after  page  glows  with 
masterly  invention,  tender  pathos,  excellent  wit :  attributes  belonging  to 
the  magicians  of  fiction.  Its  cleverness  is  often  near  akin  to  absolute 
genius :  the  dexterity  of  the  writer  evokes  not  only  surprise,  but  a  rare 
pleasure.  Yet  this  fact  still  mocks  one,  that  lesser  books  have  revealed  a 
more  equable,  a  more  unhesitating,  management  of  subject.  " 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 
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In  2  vols.  small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top. 
The  Life  of  Michelangelo  Buonarroti. 


Price  36s.  net. 
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JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS : 

graphy.  Compiled  from  his  Papers  and  Correspondence  by  Horatio 
F.  Brown.  With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations. 

“A  painful,  a  tragic  ....  and  yet  at  the  same  time  an  inspiring,  an 
exhilarating  book." — Saturday  Review.  _ 

“A  very  intimate  delineation  of  a  very  exceptional  personality.  —Times. 

“  It  is  still  Symonds  who  speaks,  his  speech  interests  us  as  it  never  did 
before.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  ‘  Life  '  will  prove  the  best  admired 
and  the  most  durable  of  his  compositions.” — Mr.  Edmund  Oosse  in  the  St. 
James's  Gazette.  _ _ _ 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

MELTING  SNOWS.  By  Prince  Emil  von 

Schoenaicii-Cakolath.  Translated  by  Margaret  Symonds. 
“Well  worth  translating.  The  subject  of  the  story  is  one  of  eternal 
interest.  It  is  told  with  singular  beauty  and  delicacy,  and  without  a  grain 
of  false  sentiment." — Bookman. 

“  The  beautiful  romance  of  ‘Melting  Snows,’  so  excellently  translated 
by  Miss  Margaret  Symonds  as  to  be  an  English  work  of  art.  _  She  has 
selected  for  interpretation  what  is  a  masterpiece  in  its  own  kinch^ 

1  vol.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  12s.  6d.  net. 

CHARTERHOUSE,  OLD  AND  NEW.  By 

E.  P.  Eardley  Wilmot  and  E.  C.  Streatfeild.  With  4  Original 
Etchings  by  D.  Y.  Cameron,  R.P.  E. 

“Jovial  memories  of  the  past.  .  .  .  Most  entertaining  reading. 

J  Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Well  illustrated  .  .  .  a  singularly  charming  volume.’’— Atheneeum. 


2  vols.  small  4to,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  21s.  net. 

THE  HERO  OF  ESTHONIA,  and  other  Studies 

in  the  Romantic  Literature  of  that  Country.  By  W.  h  Kirby, 
F.Z.S.,  F.L.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Finnish  Literary 
Society.  With  a  Map  of  Esthonia. 
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CHRONICLE. 

HERE  is  not  much  to  record  in  last  week’s  home 
politics.  We  note  Mr.  Bryce’s  astounding  asser¬ 
tion  at  Darwen  that  “the  Liberal  Party  have  expressed 
no  intention  of  making  the  House  of  Commons  the  sole 
organ  of  legislation.”  Does  this  mean  a  definite  split 
with  Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Radicals  ?  We  also  appreciate 
at  its  full  significance  the  declaration  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Ellis 
at  Conway,  that  the  Welsh  are  “  fighting,  above  all,  for 
self-government,  for  a  Parliament  for  Wales.”  It  is  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  Home-Rule  delusion.  Lord 
Londonderry  overwhelmed  his  Halifax  audience  with 
platitudes  about  the  Conservative  workingman  and  the 
Irish  Nationalists  ;  Mr.  Tom  Mann  at  Fulham  referred 
to  “  the  rapid  growth  ”  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party 
“  in  number  and  in  influence,”  presumably  outside  Par¬ 
liament ;  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  says  that  “the 
Government  certainly  does  not  wish  to  strengthen  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
representative  Chamber,”  whatever  that  may  mean  ; 
Mr.  E.  Robertson  at  Dundee  did  not  reassure  us  by 
evading  all  mention  of  the  Government’s  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  ;  finally,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  tried  to  impress 
upon  hot-headed  Irishmen  the  necessity  of  a  combined 
and  united  Party.  Vain  hope  without  a  Parnell  for 
dictator.  On  the  whole,  we  were  most  cheered  by  the 
passage  in  Mr.  Pickard’s  address  at  the  Birmingham 
Conference  of  the  Miners’  Federation,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  bottom  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  depression  has  been  reached,  and  that 
“  we  may  expect  a  steady  growing  trade  in  1895.” 


years  the  contribution  will  automatically  increase  til! 
1898,  when  it  will  reach  a  total  of  ^120,000.  I  he  toll  is 
monstrous,  and  would  never  be  carried  in  the  Council 
but  for  the  fact,  as  Sir  Thomas  Sutherland  long  aj^o 
made  clear,  that  the  official  members  who  owe  their 
berths  to  Imperial  favour  would  find  their  occupation 
gone  if  they  dared  to  show  a  spark  of  independence. 

For  a  long  time  past  shipowners  in  London  have  been 
discontented  with  the  Thames  Conservancy.  These 
authorities,  they  say,  neglect  to  dredge  properly  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  the  approaches  to  the  Port,  and 
year  by  year  the  difficulty  of  navigation  for  ships  of 
the  largest  size  is  increasing.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
Thames  Conservancy  spends  only  ^'3000  a  year  on  that 
part  of  the  river  which  stretches  from  London  to  the 
sea,  wffiile  they  receive  over  ^,’50,000  a  year  in  dues  from 
the  shipowners.  It  appears  from  this  that  Aristocratic 
Government  is  sometimes  as  senseless  as  Democratic 
Government  is  expensive. 

The  Belgian  people,  we  read,  have  now  definitively 
resolved  to  take  over  the  Congo  Free  State  and  the 
monetary  obligations  of  their  King  in  connection  there¬ 
with.  A  few  months  ago  a  celebrated  English  financier 
was  in  treaty  with  the  King  for  a  cession  of  a  large 
block  of  the  Congo  Free  State  territory  abutting  on 
Lake  Tanganyika.  The  negotiations  were  broken  off 
owing  to  the  contemplated  purchase  by  the  Belgian 
people  of  the  whole  territory.  We  wonder  whether  the 
capitalist  will  now  be  able  to  complete  his  bargain. 
The  Belgians  are  impecunious,  and  in  spite  of  gold 
speculations  in  Coolgardie,  Colonel  North  is  rich. 


The  news  from  Singapore  is  serious.  The  colonists 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  seem  to  be  deeply  disaffected. 
That,  in  a  word,  is  the  meaning  of  the  resignation  of 
the  non-official  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  by 
way  of  protest  against  the  amount  of  the  military  contri¬ 
bution  demanded  by  the  Imperial  Government.  Four 
years  ago  that  contribution  was  arbitrarily  increased 
from  ^50,000  to  jQ  100,000  per  annum.  The  burden 
laid  upon  the  colony  was  doubled  in  the  interests,  not 
of  the  colony  but  of  the  Empire,  at  a  time  when  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  Straits  Settlements  was  rapidly  depreciating, 
and  when  their  budget  deficit  had  become  chronic.  Lord 
Ripon  was  warned  as  to  what  would  happen  if  the 
demand  were  persisted  in.  His  attitude  has  been  almost 
sublime  in  its  contemptuous  audacity.  In  response  to 
a  petition,  he  hinted  that  revision  of  the  contribution 
might  end  in  an  increase  rather  than  a  reduction  ;  and 
it  was,  no  doubt,  mere  fatuity  to  look  for  generosity 
from  the  present  Government  on  behalf  of  British  sub¬ 
jects  with  a  grievance  but  no  votes.  What,  therefore, 
has  Lord  Ripon  done?  He  has  reduced  the  contribution 
this  year  by  ^20,000,  but  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  Association  has  pointed  out,  what  he  gives 
with  one  hand  he  takes  back  with  the  other.  In  future 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  briefest  and  least  complete 
account  of  the  “  degradation  ”  of  Captain  Dreyfus  was 
furnished  by  the  Times'  Paris  correspondent.  The  most 
important  piece  of  information,  which  was  published  in 
all  the  Paris  Press,  and  by  such  papers  as  the  Figaro 
and  the  Gaulois,  is  entirely  omitted.  It  was  reported 
(and  the  Figaro  says  all  the  evening  papers  confirmed 
the  report)  that  Captain  Dreyfus  said,  immediately 
before  the  ceremony  of  degradation  :  “If  I  did  hand* 
over  any  documents  to  foreign  Governments,  it  was  a 
bait  to  procure  more  important  papers  from  them.”  It 
is  scarcely  credible  that  not  only  does  M.  de  Blowitz 
omit  all  mention  of  this  practical  confession  of  guiltv 
but  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to  lecture  the  press 
for  publishing  articles  “written  as  prize  essays  on  the 
theme  of  a  military  degradation.”  1  le  cannot  understand 
“  that  strict  silence  is  not  preserved  over  such  a  horrible 
event.”  How  is  it  that  these  qualms  have  so  suddenly 
overcome  the  tender  conscience  of  M.  de  Blowitz?  Is 
it  because  of  his  nationality  ? 

The  unwisdom  of  leaving  judicial  appointments  to  the 
control  of  a  popular  assembly  has  been  strikinglv  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  case  of  Sir  Peter  Edlin,  the  Chairman  of  the 
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Quarter  Sessions  of  the  County  of  London.  The  London 
County  Council,  in  1889,  presented  a  petition  in  which 
they  urged  that  ^1500  was  adequate  salary  for  Sir  Peter 
Edlin.  He  and  the  then  Home  Secretary  thought  dif¬ 
ferently,  however  ;  and  in  consequence  Sir  Peter  Edlin 
received  no  remuneration  for  his  services  up  till 
1893.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  accepted  a  sum 
of  money  on  account  under  protest.  The  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  who  till  recently  refused  to  agree  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  he  considered  unfair,  has  now  suddenly 
resolved  to  sanction  the  1889  proposal,  on  the 
pretext  of  a  clause  in  the  County  Council  General 
Powers  Bill,  which  is  to  come  before  Parliament  next 
session,  and  in  which  the  power  to  grant  a  retiring 
allowance  for  the  Quarter  Sessions  Chairman  is  stipu¬ 
lated  for.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  the  pension  would 
be  granted.  The  Secretary  of  State  must  abide  by  his 
previous  decision.  The  judge’s  remuneration  must  be 
fixed  by  law.  If  democracy  is  to  be  allowed  to 
regulate  the  salaries  of  our  judges,  we  shall  soon  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  in  England  the  judicial  corruption  which 
has  been  the  result  of  the  same  system  in  the  United 
.States. 

The  Indian  National  Congress  has  held  its  annual 
meeting  and  passed  its  customary  number  of  resolu¬ 
tions.  The  Congress  is  largely  recruited  from  the  needy 
barristers,  pleaders,  and  mukhtears  who  haunt  the  purlieus 
of  the  Indian  Law  Courts  :  which  is  the  reason  why  they 
passeda  resolution  thatthehigher  branches  of  the  Judicial 
Service  should  be  recruited,  not  from  the  Civil  Service, 
but  from  natives  of  India  with  a  knowledge  of  law.  The 
Congress  is  also  recruited  from  students  of  the  Indian 

o  ... 

universities  who  have  attained,  or  failed  to  attain,  to  a 
B.A.  degree,  and  would  like  to  be  able  to  pass  by 
examination  held  in  India  into  the  Covenanted  Civil 
Service.  Therefore  it  disapproves  of  the  obviously 
reasonable  scheme  of  promoting  men  from  the  Provincial 
Services  to  the  Covenanted  Service.  In  other  words,  it 
wishes  to  shut  out  from  the  Civil  Service  all  the 
races  of  India  which  are  not  able  to  compete  successfully 
with  Bengalis  in  the  art  of  passing  examinations.  Lastly, 
the  Congress  receives  subscriptions  and  donations 
from  the  great  zemindars ,  the  big  landlords  created  by 
the  heedless  legislation  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  therefore 
it  supports  the  Permanent  Settlement  and  disapproves 
of  the  Behar  Survey.  And  so  on  through  the  whole  list 
of  resolutions.  The  present  Congress  has  been  chiefly 
characterized  by  a  fixed  determination  to  do  the  best 
for  itself,  utterly  regardless  of  the  interests  of  India  as 
a  whole. 

Dr.  Jayne,  Bishop  of  Chester,  is  a  sad  warning  to 
over-zealous  militant  churchmen.  Since  1892  his  pet 
fad  has  been  the  introduction  into  England  of  the 
Gothenburg  system  for  restricting  the  sale  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors.  But  a  Times'  special  correspondent  having 
recently  proved  the  system  to  be  a  failure  in  Gothenburg 
itself,  Dr.  Jayne  took  advantage,  so  says  the  correspon¬ 
dent,  of  the  fact  that  he  was  once  the  tutor  of  the  latter, 
to  worm  information  out  of  him,  “supplied  in  a  private 
and  friendly  way  at  his  private  and  friendly  request,”  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  personal  attack  upon  the  corre¬ 
spondent  in  a  printed  circular  issued  to  the  Press.  The 
Bishop  replied  by  an  ill-tempered  denial  ;  but  the  Tunes 
correspondent’s  prompt  rejoinder  was  the  publication  of 
letters  from  Dr.  Jayne  asking  for  the  information  and 
thanking  him  for  it  when  received.  Altogether  a  con¬ 
temptible  exhibition  of  episcopal  temper.  Temper  and 
temperance  apparently  do  not  always  go  together. 

It  is  some  five  or  six  years  since  the  LTnited  States 
for  the  first  time  overtook  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  production  of  iron  and  steel  ;  and  now  comes  the 
news  that  during  the  past  year  the  United  States  have 
practically  overtaken  the  United  Kingdom  as.  a  coal- 
producing  country.  When  one  considers  the  history  of 
the  coal  industry  in  the  two  countries,  this  achievement 
becomes  remarkable.  In  1870,  says  the  Times,  the 
United  States  only  produced  one-third  of  the  coal  output 
of  this  country  ;  in  1881  the  United  States  produced 
about  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  coal  produced  here  ; 
and  now  the  two  countries  have  practically  come  abreast 
pf  each  other.  England’s  manufacturing  supremacy 


must  inevitably  in  a  few  years  become  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  yet  England  has  sacrificed  much  to  it — her 
agricultural  population  among  other  things. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Times  pointed  out  a  curious 
instance  of  how  things  are  done  at  Oxford.  It  seems 
that  if  an  Oxford  scholar  proves  his  capacity  by  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  selected  candidates  for  the  India  Civil 
Service,  the  colleges,  or  some  of  them,  reward  him  by 
depriving  him  of  the  remaining  period  of  his  scholar¬ 
ship.  After  a  week’s  reflection,  the  President  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  as  “  a  responsible  member  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,”  has  written  an  amazing  and  instructive  reply. 
Such  candidates  have  succeeded  in  the  examination  “in 
spite  of  advice  to  the  contrary,”  “  anticipating  by  a  year 
the  proper  time  at  which  they  ought  to  offer  themselves 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.”  Here  are  these  imper¬ 
tinent  scholars  actually  launching  themselves  on  a 
lucrative  and  successful  career,  entered  by  a  severe  com¬ 
petitive  examination,  and  so  depriving  themselves  of  an 
additional  year’s  tuition  by  the  college  tutors.  But 
their  success  involves  a  still  more  serious  insult  to  the 
University.  The  examination,  says  the  President  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  was  “most  considerately  ar¬ 
ranged  ”  by  the  authorities  of  the  India  Office  and  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  so  as  to  allow  candidates 
to  utilize  “  the  same  subjects  which  they  had  previously 
offered  in  the  various  honour  schools  at  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,”  &c.  And  the  young  rascals  will  go  in  and 
succeed  although  they  have  not  had  the  most  valuable 
last  year’s  teaching  ! 

Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  declared  last  Saturday,  at  the 
Exeter  Hall  gathering  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  that  he 
“  resented  very  much  the  criticism  of  their  methods 
which  came  from  moderate  drinkers.”  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  Mr.  Caine’s  resentment.  It  is  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  faddist  who  has  failed  to  impress  mankind 
with  the  reasonableness  of  his  fad.  In  cases  of  con¬ 
firmed  drunkenness,  no  doubt,  the  only  hope  of  salvation 
lies  in  total  abstinence  ;  but  the  rest  of  mortality  will 
decline  to  be  dictated  to  by  Mr.  Caine,  as  they  declined 
to  be  dictated  to  by  Mr.  McDougall,  or  Mrs.  Chant,  or 
any  other  of  the  fanatical  species.  Mr.  Caine,  howe\er, 
strained  our  faculty  of  credulity  rather  far  when  he 
justifies  the  existence  of  the  Band  of  Hope  by  “  triumph¬ 
antly  pointing  to  the  seven  million  individuals  in  the 
United  Kingdom  made  sober  through  total  abstinence.” 
We  felt  ready,  however,  to  forgive  him  when  he  added, 
“  at  a  cost  of  one  penny  per  head.  Mr.  Caine  s  sense 
of  economy  moves  oneffo  tears.  Why,  the  Americans 
with  their  gold-cure  only  claim  to  have  redeemed 
a  beggarly  one  thousand,  and  at  a  cost  of  ^3°  Per 
head  ! 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  the  Alderman  is  pro¬ 
perly  ashamed  of  the  sorry  figure  cut  by  Ben  Tillett  the 
Agitator.  Eight  or  ten  days  ago  Ben  Tillett  the  Agi¬ 
tator,  writing  to  the  Times,  brought  a  series  of  accusa¬ 
tions  against  the  Dock  Companies,  hirst  of  all  they 
accorded  unfair  privileges  to  non-Union  as  against  Union 
labour.  Secondly,  60  per  cent  of  dock  labourers  were 
kept  hanging  about  without  work.  Finally,  “  wages 
are  being  reduced,  the  four  hours  minimum  ignored,  and 
a  systematic  fleecing  ot  the  wages  for  time-work  takes 
place.”  A  few  days  later  all  these  statements  were 
shown  to  be  without  foundation,  not  only  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee,  but  by  independent 
testimony.  Out  of  §,000  dock  labourers,  we  learn, 
3,500  are  engaged  by  the  week  and  regularly  employed. 
“The  amount  of  casual  labour  has  sunk  to  less  than 
2  per  cent  of  the  whole.”  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  is  not 
affected  by  the  fact  that  his  statements  have  been  dis¬ 
proved.  He  writes  another  letter  to  the  Times,  which 
he  opens  by  talking  of  Mr.  Morgan’s  “mendacity.” 
The  dockers  regularly  employed  are  over  7°  Per  cer)t  > 
therefore,  savs  Mr.  Tillett,  30  per  cent  of  the  total  are 
casual  hands'.  But  in  Mr.  Tillett’s  first  letter  we  find 
that  he  talks  of  60  per  cent.  Needless  to  say,  he  added 
a  long  series  of  new  and  extremely  serious  charges, 
founded  on  figures  which  have  since  been  demonstrated 
to  be  erroneous  by  Mr.  Mallock.  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  s 
facts  being  fabricated  and  his  figures  untrustworthy,  we 
do  not  think  any  one  will  heed  abuse. 
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THE  GENTLE  JAPANESE. 

OME  weeks  ago  an  English  gentleman,  employed  by 
the  Times  to  accompany  a  Japanese  army  in  China 
and  recount  its  doings  and  sufferings,  gave  a  terrible 
description  of  massacre  by  the  victors  at  Port  Arthur. 
This  he  had  seen  in  detail  and  at  large  from  a  hill 
steeply  overlooking  the  streets  of  the  town  ;  wherefore 
there  was  no  possibility  of  doubting'  his  story.  But 
though  it  could  not  be  doubted,  it  was  immediately 
treated  as  dubious  stories  deserve  ;  which  was  strange, 
but  not  inexplicable.  We  have  seen  Japs  in  London, 
plenty  of  them  ;  soft  little  creatures  ;  cheery,  twinkling, 
eminently  polite  little  men,  with  silky  voices,  silky 
manners,  an  exquisitely  tender  and  graceful  feeling  for 
Art  ;  and  as  for  modern  civilization,  perfect  devotees  of 
it.  Massacre?  Indulge  in  unspeakable  atrocity  ?  What! 
—the  gentle  Jap?  Half  the  stock  in  Mr.  Liberty’s  shop 
cried  out  against  listening  to  such  tales  ;  and  we  have 
learnt  little  from  over  ten  thousand  living  lecturers  on 
Art  if  we  do  not  understand  that  no  real  barbarism  can 
exist  where  that  is  in  perfect  bloom.  Besides,  if  certain 
Chinese  (say  a  good  many  Chinese)  were  butchered  in 
the  streets  of  Port  Arthur,  the  explanation  came  with  the 
news.  The  gallant  little  flower-adoring  Japs  had  seen 
in  those  streets  the  mutilated  remains  of  some  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  ;  and  it  was  in  the  madness  of  out¬ 
raged  humanity  that  they  fell  upon  the  Chinese  towns¬ 
folk.  Moreover,  oddly  enough,  there  was  (if  we 
remember  right)  small  confirmation  of  the  atrocity  tale. 
And  yet  there  were  other  disinterested  and  impartial 
observers  on  the  spot,  notably  the  correspondents  of  a 
News  Agency  who  are  certainly  no  friends  of  atrocity; 
for  hardly  a  day  passes  without  their  sending  home 
accounts  of  shocking  barbarities  committed  by  the 
Chinese. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  Standard  correspondent 
speaks  :  immediately  afterwards  the  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  repeats  his  tale  ;  and  together  they  make  it 
perfectly  plain  that  we  must  not  go  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
and  the  lovely  things  at  Liberty’s.  The  gentle  Jap  (how 
pretty  it  was  to  see  him  with  his  little  hammers,  and 
chisels,  and  embroidery-frames  at  the  Japanese  Exhibi¬ 
tion  a  few  years  ago  !)  is  convicted  of  being  as  pitiless, 
as  artistic,  as  whole-souled  and  obscene  a  butcher  on 
the  war  path  as  the  Red  Indian  used  to  be  and  as  the 
Bashi  Bazouk  is,  and  of  course  the  Chinaman.  It  turns 
out  that  his  trousers  are  no  surer  guarantee  for  modera¬ 
tion  in  bloody-mindedness  than  the  Indian’s  tagged 
leggings  or  the  swaggering  bag  of  the  Turk.  Hot 
blood  or  cold,  no  matter.  The  murdering  went  on  at 
Port  Arthur  for  four  days.  The  gentle  Jap  slept,  arose, 
and  began  again — hacking  and  slashing  at  bunches  of 
men  tied  together  for  the  better  fun  and  the  fuller 
satiety,  finishing  off  a  piece  of  carving  on  here  a  man 
and  there  a  man  by  some  facetious  practice  on  his 
person,  putting  old  men  and  boys  in  doorways  and 
alleys,  fusilading  arrested  boat-loads  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  so  forth,  as  at  Batuk  and  Cawn- 
pore.  These  four  days,  says  the  Times  correspon¬ 
dent,  were  spent  “  in  murder  and  pillage  from 
dawn  to  dark,  in  mutilation,  in  every  kind  of  name¬ 
less  atrocity.”  But  the  townsfolk  had  resisted, 
perhaps?  Not  at  all;  the  same  reporter  says  he 
is  ready  to  swear  that  none  but  the  Japanese  fired 
shot.  And  their  commanders  ?  —  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Japanese  army  ?  Took  no  notice  of  what  was 
going  on. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  most  remarkable  observa¬ 
tion  ol  all  :  we  had  nearly  said,  the  most  precious. 
\\  hile  the  work  above  described  was  proceeding,  the 
officers  of  the  army  were  giving  what  is  called  by  one 
correspondent  “a  military  picnic”;  and  of  which 
another  writes  :  “  There,  at  the  Chinese  General’s  pavi¬ 
lion  facing  the  spacious  parade-ground,  Field-Marshal 
Oyama  and  all  his  officers  assembled,  amid  strains  of 
music  from  the  military  band  ;  now  a  weird  characteristic 
Japanese  march,  now  a  lively  French  waltz.  .  .  .  All 
were  overflowing  with  enthusiastic  patriotism  and  the 
delight  of  a  day’s  work  done.”  But  amidst  all  this  ex¬ 
citement  they  never  forgot  their  charming  manners,  but 
“  overwhelmed  us  with  attentions  ;  none  of  the  Japanese 
dreaming  that  their  friends  from  the  West  were  filled 
with  horror,  indignation,  and  disgust.”  No.  In  their 
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joy  and  triumph  they  were  their  natural  selves  ;  in  which 
condition  it  never  occurred  to  the  officers  and  gentlemen 
of  Marshal  Oyama's  army  that  we  Englishmen  might 
find  our  foreign  sensibilities  affected  by  what  was  going 
on  in  the  town.  For  though  the  Japanese  have  an 
admirable  Red  Cross  Society,  with  the  newest  operating 
tables,  and  other  most  scientific  apparatus  in  the  handiest 
and  completest  order,  they  have  no  such  sensibilities ;  and 
can  neither  import  them  from  abroad  nor  manufacture  them 
at  home.  Perhaps  (it  is  very  likely,  indeed,  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  are  a  thoughtful  as  well  as  an  artistic  people)  they 
don’t  want  them,  seeing  no  practical  use  in  them,  but  much 
the  reverse.  However  that  may  be,  the  plain  fact  is  that 
all  such  sensibilities  are  exotic  to  the  Japanese  just  as 
they  are  to  their  kinsmen  in  China,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  fact  should  come  out  just  now  and  be  well  known. 
Civilization  ?  Like  the  Chinese,  the  people  of  Nipon  have 
a  civilization  of  their  own,  and  it  has  many  graces,  and 
refinements,  and  delicate  efflorescences,  but  it  has  not 
yet  flowered  into  the  Christian-humane  out  of  the  cold 
bloody-mindedness,  the  indifference  to  slaughter,  the 
use  and  the  pleasure  of  cruelty  which  is  native  to  these 
peoples.  Yet  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  persuading 
ourselves  that  though  the  Chinese  remained  obstinate  in 
the  old  Adam,  the  gentle  Japs  were  throwing  it  out  of 
their  constitutions  with  the  most  convinced  and  success¬ 
ful  eagerness,  indrawing  at  the  same  time  the  virtues 
that  Howard  preached  and  Florence  Nightingale  most 
approves.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  error,  and  by  good  luck  it  has  been  exploded  in 
a  resounding  and  a  timely  way.  Now  we  see,  most  op¬ 
portunely,  that  they  were  not  far  wrong  who  always 
feared  the  time  when  certain  active,  swarming,  intelli¬ 
gent,  hardy,  cruel  races  (reckless  of  their  own  lives  and 
setting  no  bounds  in  decency  or  morality  to  the  slaughter 
of  others)  should  have  full  use  and  custom  of  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  modern  warfare.  To  name  one 
of  the  steadiest  and  wisest  minds  of  the  century,  Maine 
viewed  that  prospect  with  a  deeper  and  more  constant 
dread  than  he  ever  cared  to  express  in  public,  feeling  the 
uselessness  of  it.  But  also,  perhaps,  even  he  never  ad¬ 
mitted  to  anticipation  such  speedy  and  sweeping  evidence 
as  the  Japanese  have  supplied  that  the  grounds  of  his 
apprehension  were  sound.  Five  years  ago  no  one  in 
Europe  could  have  expected  it  ;  but  since  the  Japanese 
have  shown  so  quick  an  appreciation  of  our  war  equip¬ 
ments,  and  such  amazing  aptitude  and  independence  in 
the  use  of  them,  it  is  not  altogether  deplorable  that 
they  should  have  displayed  at  the  same  time  their 
ingrained  savagery  as  adventurers  and  conquerors. 
Now  that  we  see  that  the  gentle  Jap  is  gentle 
only  for  adornment,  and  that  his  adoption  of  Western 
civilization  is  little  more  as  yet  than  the  acquiring  of 
Western  arts  and  appliances  of  the  fighting  and  com¬ 
mercial  sort,  we  know  better  what  to  look  for  in  the 
future  of  the  Far  East.  To  the  mind’s  eye,  a  Japan 
with  the  training  and  command  of  large  colonies  in 
those  seas  presents  a  different  and  a  much  more  correct 
picture  than  it  did  two  months  ago  ;  and  when  we  recall 
the  rumour  that  Japan  proposed,  as  an  article  of  peace 
with  China,  to  equip,  discipline,  and  direct  the  armed 
forces  of  that  empire  of  sea  and  land,  the  wildness  of 
the  stipulation  is  not  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  any 
longer.  After  these  revealing  performances  at  Port 
Arthur,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  progress  of  the  war 
and  the  conditions  of  peace  will  have  a  much  closer 
interest  for  the  European  Governments  than  they  had 
before  ;  though  no  influence  of  theirs  is  likely  to  prevent 
the  awakening  of  China  to  the  necessity  of  imitating 
Japanese  enterprise,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  sanguinary 
pleasure  of  spending  four  days  at  least  in  every  seaport 
town  in  Nipon.  It  is  only  consistent,  we  take  it,  that  the 
European  Governments,  after  their  interference  in  the 
much  less  heinous  case  of  the  atrocities  in  Armenia, 
should  at  once  interpose  and  restrain  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  butchery  as  an  art  the  gentle  and  artistic 
Japanese.  But  it  will  not  be  done,  because  circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases ;  and  besides,  there  is  nothing 
artistic  to  carry  off  the  brutalisms  of  Kurds  and 
Turks.  All  we  can  do  is  to  “watch  with  intccest  ” 
see  what  these  clever  and  untrammelled  Eastern 
peoples  will  make  of  the  material  blessings  of  civili¬ 
zation  borrowed  from  our  dockyards,  arsenals^  and 
laboratories. 
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BOOKISH  POLITICIANS. 

ENVIRONMENT,  it  seems  certain,  is  the  determining’ 
cause  of  many  things  in  this  world  of  ours  ;  willows 
o-row  on  the  banks  of  streams  and  pines  on  mountain 
slopes,  because  every  other  form  of  tree  life  is  killed  out 
by  the  peculiarity  of  the  surroundings.  So  when  we  see 
bookish  politicians  coming  to  the  front  and  assuming 
the  direction  of  affairs,  we  are  forced  to  the  belief  that 
there  is  something  in  the  mental  atmosphere  of  the  age 
which  favours  the  student  rather  than  the  practical 
man.  The  change  indicated  by  this  fact  is  immense. 
Englishmen  are  proverbially  distrustful  of  intellect  and 
contemptuous  of  book-learning  ;  they  have  always  pre¬ 
ferred  character  and  experience  of  affairs  in  their  states¬ 
men  as  in  their  generals  and,  indeed,  in  their  teachers. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Wellington,  and  Dr.  Arnold  are  typical 
figures,  embodiments  of  qualities  and  detects  which 
Englishmen  in  the  past  have  been  accustomed  to  admire. 
And  if  this  dependence  upon  character  rather  than  upon 
intellect,  and  upon  experience  rather  than  upon  book¬ 
learning,  no  longer  manifests  itself  impel  lously,  one 
cannot  help  attributing  the  change  chiefly  to  the  progress 
of  science.  For  the  growth  of  science  has  affected  every¬ 
thing  in  life.  There  used  to  be  engineers  in  England  who 
could  build  excellent  bridges  and  fairly  good  roads,  by 
what  has  come  to  be  called  contemptuously  “  the  rule  of 
thumb.”  These  men  were  not  mathematicians,  and  could 
not  have  calculated  the  incidence  of  a  strain  to  save  their 
lives.  But  when  bridges  had  to  be  thrown  over  great  rivers 
or  estuaries,  scientific  knowledge  was  requisite,  and  a 
new  set  of  engineers  came  into  existence,  and  book¬ 
learning  displaced  once  and  for  ever  the  rule  of  thumb. 
And  what  has  taken  place  in  engineering  seems  now 
to  be  taking  place  in  politics.  Men  are  not  listened  to 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  have  merely  their  intui¬ 
tions  to  show  in  support  of  their  opinions.  The  Morleys 
and  Brvces  and  Asquiths,  on  the  one  side,  are  taking 
the  places  held  fifteen  years  ago  by  the  I*  orsters  and 
Hartingtons,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  the 
Balfours  and  Curzons  are  coming  to  reign  instead  of  the 
Northcotes  and  the  Chaplins. 

Every  one  acknowledges  that  science  in  its  own  do¬ 
main  is  all-powerful.  In  certain  realms  of  human  activity 
exact  knowledge  is  imperatively  necessary,  but  there 
are  other  departments  of  life  in  which  it  is  unattain¬ 
able  ;  and  we  are  acting  as  stupidly  when  we  choose  a 
politician  for  his  book-learning  as  we  should  be  if  we 
•chose  an  engineer  who  was  ignorant  of  mathematics  to 
build  our  bridges.  For  politics  has  nothing  to  do  with 
.book-learning  :  it  is  an  art  founded  upon  the  complex 
and  ever-varying  nature  of  man,  and  one  who  knows 
men  is  likely  to  advance  further  into  its  mysteries  than 
one  who  knows  books.  A  curious  exemplification  of  this 
fact  occurred  in  the  debates  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home 
Rule  Bill.  Lord  Hartington,  it  will  be  remembered, 
spoke  against  the  measure.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
brought  forward  an  argument  which  no  one  else  had  made 
use  of,  and  which  has  not  been  referred  to  since.  In  his 
dry  halting  way  he  showed  that  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Act  the  Irish  Parliament  would  have  power  to  pass  laws 
differing  from  and  perhaps  contradictory  of  English  laws. 
Commerce  betweenthe  two  countries,  he  suggested,  might 
thus  be  hampered,  and  a  most  unfortunate  rivalry  be 
perpetuated.  We  take  leave  to  think  that  in  formulating 
ihis  objection  Lord  Hartington  showed  a  very  consider¬ 
able  practical  sagacity,  and  this  was  for  a  moment  the 
opinion  of  most  of  his  hearers.  But  Mr.  Bryce  followed 
him,  and  disposed  of  his  argument  with  a  facility  and 
completeness  that  seemed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  With  an  air  that 
he  strove  to  render  impressive,  the  Professor  drew 
attention  to  Lord  Hartington’s  statement  and  ap¬ 
pealed  triumphantly  to  fact  as  disproving  Lord  Har¬ 
tington’s  theory.  In  the  United  States,  he  informed 
tlT  listening  House,  there  are  38  different  legislative 
bodies  and  38  different  codes  of  law,  yet  commerce  is 
not  supposed  to  be  unduly  hampered  in  that  country. 
Now,  even  were  the  facts  as  Mr.  Bryce  stated  them, 
his  deduction  would  prove  little  or  nothing.  For 
Americans  are,  after  all,  a  homogeneous  people,  while 
Lord  Hartington  was  trying  to  show  that  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Irish  character  and  the  British  might 
display  themselves  in  widely  divergent  legislation. 


But  Mr.  Bryce’s  facts  were  all  wrong.  It  is  not  true, 
as  he  stated,  that  there  are  38  different  codes 
of  law  in  the  United  States.  There  are  several 

restrictions  imposed  on  the  various  State  Legislatures 
by  the  Constitution  itself.  No  State,  we  are  told  in 
that  wonderful  document,  has  the  right  to  pass 
any  law  which  tends  to  fetter  or  annul  freedom  of 
contract,  and  this  restriction  is  in  itself  so  important 
that  it  renders  nugatory  Mr.  Bryce’s  whole  argument. 
Mr.  Bryce’s  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ten  years  ago  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired.  He 
did  not  know  that  even  the  drift  of  custom  in  the  United 
States  (that  custom  which  precedes  law)  offered  a  start¬ 
ling  proof  of  the  validity  of  Lord  Hartington’s  argument. 
For  the  truth  is  that  four  States  to-day  in  the  Union  are 
governed  by  one  code  of  laws.  The  New  York  Code 
rules  not  only  in  New  York  State,  but  also  in  Ohio, 
Kansas,  and  California  ;  while,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York  can  be  quoted  in  any  court  of  any  Northern  State, 
and  are  always  received  with  the  respect  due  to  high 
authority.  In  other  words,  where  commerce  is  greatest, 
that  is  in  the  direct  line  across  the  continent,  four  States 
have  already  had  to  sink  even  the  very  slight  and 
partial  differences  which  distinguished  their  various 
codes  in  regard  to  commerce.  In  regard  to  the 
laws  affecting  marriage  and  other  matters,  Mr.  Bryce 
might  still  point  to  great  differences  existing  between 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  or  even  between  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island ;  but  it  requires  an  exceedingly  superficial  observer 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  in  all  matters  of  real  importance 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  already  drawing  to¬ 
wards  a  common  pattern.  The  Inter-States  Commerce 
Bill  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  this  centralizing 
tendency.  In  this  whole  discussion  Lord  Hartington 
was  right,  and  Mr.  Bryce  wrong.  The  one  showed  an 
astonishing  practical  sagacity,  while  the  other  won  an 
easy  victory  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  an  argument, 
neither  exact  nor  profound,  drawn  from  book-knowledge. 

It  would  be  quite  easy  to  give  a  dozen  further  exempli¬ 
fications  of  the  fact  that  extraordinary  book-learning  is 
of  very  little  value  to  the  politician,  and  yet  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  House  of  Commons  to-day  unduly  favours 
the  student  of  books  at  the  cost  of  the  man  of  experience. 
For  example,  every  man  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
knows  them  both,  knows  that  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henry 
Chaplin  on  any  practical  matter  is  worth  a  very  great 
deal  more  than  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryce.  The  House, 
however,  always  listens  to  Mr.  Bryce  patiently,  while  it 
is  sometimes  impatient  with  Mr.  Chaplin  ;  and  here  w  e 
come  to  the  justification  of  this  peculiar  fact.  Mr.  Chaplin 
has  only  his  own  wisdom  to  draw'  upon,  whereas  Mr. 
Bryce  may  perchance  contribute  something  from  the 
great  general  treasury.  The  man  whom  the  House  of 
Commons  most  appreciates  to-day  is  one  like  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour,  who  is  by  temper  cautious  and  conciliatory, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  is  known  to  be  wfidely  read  ; 
or  a  man  like  Mr.  Curzon,  who,  if  somew'hat  disputatious 
and  dogmatic,  yet  shows  invincible  energy  in  accumulat¬ 
ing  facts  at  first  hand,  and  who,  if  he  ever  becomes  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India,  will  start  with  a  wider  and  deeper 
knowledge  of  that  Dependency  and  its  needs  than  has 
been  possessed  by  any  previous  English  politician. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is  that,  as  Englishmen  in  the  past 
have  been  inclined  to  underrate  book-learning  in  poli¬ 
ticians,  to-day  they  seem  a  little  inclined  to  overrate  it, 
which,  after  all,  is  certainly  the  better  fault  of  the  two. 

MR.  HEALY’S  POLICY. 

MR.  TIMOTHY  MICHAEL  HEALY  is  without 
doubt  the  descendant  of  kings,  but  unfortunately 
for  him  they  w’ere  not  Plantagenets.  Because  of  this 
trick  which  heredity  has  played  upon  him,  he  may  not 
spend  these  cold  days  in  pleasant  meditation  by  his  own 
fireside,  but  must  sally  forth  to  receive  the  addresses  of 
Castleblayney  and  fire  the  hearts  of  Crossmaglen.  He 
is  the  victim  of  his  environment  as  well.  It  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  him  to  dwell  in  opulent  and  classical  rusticity, 
on  the  fringe  of  a  Norman  forest,  amid  a  dumb  and  ac¬ 
quiescent  Saxon  peasantry.  His  lines  are  cast  in  an  island 
of  another  kind.  Neither  the  great  Lord  Burghley,  with 
his  eloquent  nods,  nor  Moltke,  who  was  able  to  keep  silent 
in  twelve  languages,  could  have  risen  above  mediocrity 
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in  Ireland.  There,  all  vitality  is  vocal.  If  a  man  does 
not  make  himself  heard,  he  might  as  well  be  dead. 

This  should  be  remembered  always  in  considering  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  It  is  more  than  usually  pertinent 
just  now,  when  people  who  see  only  the  surface  of  things 
are  discovering  in  Mr.  Healy  the  leader  of  a  new  revolt. 
In  reality,  what  he  is  doing  is  as  old  as  the  Wicklow 
hills.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  discussed  it  at  length  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  the  earliest  native  chronicles  are 
full  of  it.  The  history  of  Ireland  is  made  up  entirely  of 
what  may  be  called  personal  reprisals.  That  the 
English  act  differently  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  seek  to  understand  how  the  Irish  act.  Here  in 
England  it  is  enough  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  to  sulk 
in  his  tent.  In  Ireland,  it  is  necessary  that  Mr.  Healy 
should  go  out  and  visibly  raid  his  Roseberys,  and  put 
their  lands  to  the  fire  and  sword,  and  drive  off  as  many 
of  their  herds  as  possible.  The  difference  extends  further. 
It  will  be  infinitely  easier  six  months  hence  for  Mr.  Healy 
to  be  working  amiably,  and  even  cordially,  in  the  same 
harness  with  Messrs.  Davitt  and  Dillon  and  O’Brien,  than 
it  will  be  for  the  Squire  of  Malwood  to  make  even  a  civil 
allusion  in  an  after-dinner  speech  to  the  owner  of  Ladas. 

This  much  made  clear,  let  us  look  more  closely  at 
what  is  happening  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Timothy  Healy  is 
by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  Irish  politicians.  It 
is  not  very  high  praise  to  say  that  he  is  also  the  ablest. 
He  has  done  more  effective  work  in  Parliament  for  the 
classes  in  Ireland  who  elect  the  Nationalist  majority 
than  all  the  other  members  of  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  his  party  put  together.  These  considerations 
have  not  availed  to  render  him  popular  with  these  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  Committee.  His  partizans  say  that  this  is 
due  to  jealousy  of  his  talents  and  his  popularity  with 
the  Irish  masses  ;  the  Committeemen  declare  that  he  is 
an  utterly  impossible  man  to  work  with.  The  truth  lies, 
perhaps,  somewhere  between  these  two  extreme 
statements.  The  Committee  have  the  practical  advan¬ 
tage,  on  their  side,  of  controlling  the  purse  of  the  party. 
As  about  one-half  of  the  more  than  seventy  Nationalist 
members  receive  a  weekly  salary  from  this  purse,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Committee  should  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  a  majority  of  the  party.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
blunders  and  general  executive  inefficiency  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  given  Mr.  Healy  the  materials  for  a  strong 
case  before  the  country  at  large,  and,  although  he  has 
no  daily  paper  at  his  back,  and  is  forced  to"  fight  the 
oratorical  battle  almost  single-handed,  he  seems  to  be 
making  headway  with  the  people. 

The  real  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Healy  and  his 
opponents,  the  Committee,  is  the  possession  of  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  Parliamentary  seats,  at  the  next  general 
election,  which  are  now  held  by  pensioners  of  the  party 
purse.  The  capture  of  six  of  these  would  create  a 
Healyite  majority  in  the  party.  His  plans  are  said  to 
contemplate,  with  good  grounds  for  confidence,  a  much 
larger  gain  than  this.  In  that  case,  the  Committee 
would  be  reconstituted,  and  the  direction  of  the  Nation¬ 
alist  party  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Healy. 
The  change  would  tend,  in  itself,  to  a  clearer-headed 
and  more  definite  leadership  than  the  Nationalist  party 
has  enjoyed  since  Mr.  Parnell’s  expulsion.  The 
powerful  clerical  influences  which  Mr.  Healy  has 
gathered  to  his  support  might  be  trusted,  too,  to 
restrain  the  dispossessed  agitators  of  the  present  Com¬ 
mittee  from  open  mutiny,  once  they  were  in  a  minority. 
There  remains  the  possibility,  however,  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  may  anticipate  all  this  by  forcing  Mr.  Healy  to  retire 
from  the  party  before  a  dissolution  comes.  This 
would  undoubtedly  complicate  the  situation,  and  might 
very  probably  break  the  Nationalist  party  into  factions 
estranged  beyond  hope  of  conciliation.  '  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  existing  condition  of  Irish  politics,  beyond 
this  last  slender  chance  which  promises  to  lighten  the 
task  of  defending  the  Union.  The  factional  dissensions 
now  ragingin  Ireland  will  not  affect  the  solidarity  of  the 
Nationalist  party  in  Westminster,  and  if  ithappens  that  the 
Nationalist  Committee,  through  the  failure  of  their  funds, 
are  unable  to  keep  enough  of  their  voting  strength  in 
London  to  protect  the  Government  from  defeat,  that  very 
failure  would  count  upon  Mr.  Healy’sside  in  the  new  appeal 
to  the  Irish  constituencies.  It  is  well  to  understand  these 
things,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that  L-nionist  gains  must 
be  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  not  in  Ireland. 


37 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  POLAND. 

OLAND  has  been  a  long  time  out  of  fashion.  It  en¬ 
joyed  a  great  vogue  in  the  sixties,  that  sentimental 
period  which  seems  to  us  so  peculiarly  consecrated  to 
illusions  and  shams.  It  was  a  time  when  the  athletic  and 
singingsocieties  ofGermany  were  pledging  themselves  in 
seas  of  beer  to  Duke  Ernest  of  Saxe-Coburg  as  the  hope 
of  aUnited  Fatherland.  The  Empress  Eugenie’s  crinoline 
seemed  to  all  her  sex  the  culmination  of  beauty  in  attire  ; 
men  believed  in  the  conversion  of  France  to  Protest¬ 
antism  by  the  unfrocked  priest  Loyson  ;  even  the  Fenians 
took  themselves  seriously.  The  Franco-German  War 
cleared  the  general  mind  of  much  nonsense.  One  of 
the  frauds  that  did  not  survive  that  stern  visitation  of 
the  realities  was  the  Poland  of  romance.  People  all  at 
once  ceased  to  thrill  at  memory  of  the  shriek  with  which 
freedom  marked  the  fall  of  Kosciusko.  They  found 
themselves  yawning  at  the  mention  of  Poniatowski. 
The  tremendous  deeds  of  these  new  Prussians,  the 
Bismarcks  and  Roons  and  Moltkes,  shone  with  so  strong 
a  light  that  even  Garibaldi  and  Kossuth  passed  into 
the  shade.  The  Polish  heroes  went  out  of  sight 
altogether. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Poland  is 
upon  the  point  of  emerging  from  obscurity,  and  claiming 
attention  once  more.  Scarcely  a  trace  now  exists  of  her 
former  hold  upon  the  imagination  and  sympathies  of 
foreign  peoples.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  fascination 
of  the  Polish  legend  increased  steadily  as  it  spread  away 
from  the  Polish  frontier,  and  was  at  its  height  only 
among  those  who  had  never  seen  any  Poles.  It  may  be 
that  the  great  emigration  of  recent  years,  which  has 
given  the  East  End  of  London,  and  all  ends  of  most 
large  American  cities,  a  tvste  of  the  Polish  Jew’s  quality, 
has  operated  to  dispel  the  ancient  charm.  At  all  events, 
it  is  broken  and  gone.  Not  even  in  France  is  there  any 
one  who  desires  to  repeat  M.  Floquet’s  cheap  “  Vive 
la  Pologne,  Monsieur,”  to  the  grandson  of  Alexander  II. 
It  is  not  so  clear  how  much  change  has  been  wrought 
inside  Poland  itself  during  these  past  twenty-five 
years.  The  revolutionary  traditions  of  1863  4  have  been 
largely  effaced,  no  doubt,  by  death  and  exile.  The  head 
of  the  house  of  Czartoryski  is  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
two,  who  was  born  in  Paris,  and  finds  life  very  pleasant 
there,  and  is  said  never  to  have  seen  the  land  of  his 
fathers.  Many  of  the  other  old  families  have  become 
extinct,  or  acclimatized,  so  to  speak,  abroad.  Inasmuch 
as  the  revolts  of  Polish  patriotism  in  the  past  have  been 
almost  exclusively  the  affair  of  the  aristocracy,  this 
absence  or  indifference  of  noble  leaders  must  consider¬ 
ably  affect  the  conditions  of  the  new  Poland.  There  has 
never  been,  it  is  true,  a  more  widespread  or  acute  spirit  of 
disaffection  in  Poland,  during  all  the  century  of  Russian 
dominion,  than  was  rife  a  month  or  two  ago.  But  it 
was  disaffection  with  a  difference.  General  Gourko’s 
rule  was  so  personal  in  its  character,  and  he  took  such 
delighted  pains  to  identify  himself  with  every  item  in  the 
sum  of  grievances  piled  upon  the  Poles,  that  their 
hereditary  feud  with  Russia  became  insensibly  trans¬ 
formed  into  hatred  for  an  individual.  Hence  we  are 
offered  the  strange  spectacle  of  Warsaw  preparing  a 
public  demonstration  of  welcome  for  the  new  Governor- 
General.  The  thought  that  he  is  a  Russian  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  fact  that  he  displaces  Gourko. 

But  the  question  of  Poland’s  emotions  is  of  small  ac¬ 
count  compared  with  the  external  issues  signalized  bv 
her  reappearance  as  an  object  of  interest  to  mankind. 
Each  succeeding  year  of  increased  armaments  brings 
Russia  and  Germany  more  and  more  forward  as  the  two 
chief  players  in  the  European  game.  The  debateable 
land  of  Poland  lying  between  them  rises  in  practical 
importance  in  the  same  progression.  In  nothing  was 
the  Emperor  William’s  break  with  Bismarckian  precepts 
more  marked,  when  he  set  out  upon  his  career  as  his 
own  chancellor,  than  in  his  recognition  and  treatment 
of  this  fact.  Bismarck  had  firm  faith  in  the  old  Polish 
system  ol  the  Romanoffs  and  Hohenzollerns,  the 
essence  of  which  was  to  keep  the  Pole  well  under 
his  master’s  heel.  The  young  Kaiser  tried  a  different 
plan.  He  relaxed  the  harsh  school  laws  against  the 
native  language  in  Posen  ;  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
smile  upon  Polish  officers,  and  to  say  appreciative  thing** 
about  Polish  books  and  songs  ;  most  important  of  all 
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he  put  an  end  to  the  long  and  miserable  squabble  be¬ 
tween  Prussia  and  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  the 
eastern  provinces.  It  was  a  notable  day  for  the  I  oles 
of  all  three  empires  when  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  the 
exiled  felon  of  Bismarck  s  /w iltu rk(inipj\  made  a  trium¬ 
phal  progress  through  his  former  diocese,  and  said  Mass 
at  the  shrine  of  St.  Adalbert,  in  the  thousand-year-old 
cathedral  of  the  Polish  kings  at  Gnesen.  It  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  the  patriotic  party  should  have  scented  in 
all  this  an  Imperial  hint  toward  national  resurrection. 

No  objections  were  made  at  Berlin  when  these  fluttering 
expectations  found  vent  in  words.  If,  as  is  said,  Russia 
made  strenuous  private  protests  against  this  fanning  ot 
the  Polish  embers,  the  Kaiser  did  not  permit  these  pro¬ 
tests  to  affect  his  outward  course  at  the  time. 

A  change  came  suddenly  last  summer.  Looking 
back,  it  may  be  noted  that  many  other  changes  in  lines 
of  policy  occurred  within  the  month  or  six  weeks  which 
presumably  brought  to  the  ears  of  royalty  the  news  that 
Alexander  III.  was  to  die.  Whether  informed  upon 
this  point  or  not,  the  German  Emperor  abruptly  altered 
his  tone  toward  the  Poles,  and  joined  Bismarck  in  a 
curiously  cumulative  attack  upon  their  representatives 
in  the  Reichstag,  their  aristocracy,  and  their  insolence 
in  presuming  to  cherish  racial  aspirations.  While  the 
Poles  were  still  bewildered  by  this  unexpected  veering 
of  the  wind  of  Imperial  favour,  the  first  whispers  of 
warning  ushered  in  the  tragedy  of  Livadia.  And  now, 
a  few  months  later,  they  behold  with  sustained  astonish¬ 
ment  the  advent  of  a  yet  younger  Emperor,  who  urges 
upon  them  the  claims  of  St.  Petersburg  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  of  Berlin.  Not  only  is  Gourko  out  of\Varsaw,  but 
thetwo  principal  instrumentsof  tyrannyintheolderPoland 
which  is  now  called  Western  Russia  (General  Orjevsky 
in  Wilna  and  Count  Alexis  Ignatief  in  Kief)  are  under 
notice  to  quit.  The  new  Governor-General  of  Poland, 
Count  Paul  Schouvaloff,  has  not  the  international 
renown  of  his  kinsman,  the  late  Count  Peter,  but  he  is 
an  experienced  and  tactful  man  of  affairs,  with  an 
exceptional  charm  of  manner.  He  does  not  necessarily 
go  to  Warsaw  to  alter  the  law.  But  nations  are  not 
affected  by  laws  so  much  as  by  the  spirit  in  which 
those  laws  are  administered.  When  courtesy  and 
intelligent  fairness  are  discovered  to  be  the  rule  in  the 
Belvidere  castle,  they  will  be  reflected  in  a  thousand 
directions  throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  provincial 
authorities,  the  minor  officials,  and  those  responsible 
for  the  behaviour  of  the  enormous  Russian  and  Cossack 
army  of  occupation  now  crowded  into  Poland.  This 
army  now  numbers  hardly  less  than  men,  and 

their  rough  license  of  conduct  toward  the  population 
has  been  the  most  painful  element  in  Poland’s  un¬ 
happy  modern  history.  If  it  i^  to  be  restrained  and 
corrected  now,  the  result  will  be  a  great  change  in 
Polish  life. 

Europe  will  care  more,  however,  for  the  larger  change 
which  all  these  later  developments  foreshadow  in  the 
political  status  of  the  Poles.  They  number  fourteen 
millions  in  Europe,  which  is  almost  double  the  sum  of  the 
Magyar  race.  It  may  easily  be  that  they  lack  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  have  made  the  Hungarians  a  powerful  and 
important  factor  in  the  European  situation  of  to-day. 
But  no  one  knew  what  Hungary  could  do  until  the 
settlement  of  1867  gave  her  the  chance.  The  fact  that 
the  Emperor  William  and  the  Tsar  Nicholas  have  both 
indicated  at  least  tolerance  for  the  idea  of  giving  Poland 
also  her  chance,  opens  a  whole  fresh  chapter  of  interest¬ 
ing  possibilities. 

WITH  STEVENSON  LAST  MAY. 

BY  the  time  the  steamer  Monowai  reached  Honolulu 
it  was  obvious  to  me  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  in  some  ways  by  far  the  most  important  person  in 
that  part  of  the  Pacific.  The  capital  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  was  full  of  him  :  his  portraits  competed  with 
those  of  the  deposed  queen  Liliuakaloni,  in  half  the 
stores  miniature  busts  of  him  were  exposed  for  sale,  his 
movements  were  chronicled,  and  his  health  reported  on 
as  if  he  were  the  tutelary  deity  of  that  western  sea.  Till 
I  saw  him  the  secret  of  his  unbounded  popularity  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  races  was  half  hidden  trom  me  ;  I  had 
scarcely  seen  it  in  his  books.  Yet  when  we  met  I  under¬ 
stood. 


I  had  some  fears  that,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
steamer’s  stay  in  Apia,  I  might  miss  the  man  I  wished  to 
meet.  His  home  was  on  the  hill  high  above  the  steam¬ 
ing  town  ;  it  was,  they  said,  a  long  ride.  \  ct  not  to  see 
him  would  be  going  to  Rome  and  forgetting  St.  Peter’s. 
And  I  had  some  doubts  as  to  my  reception.  Perhaps  he 
might  be  one  of  those  writers  who  are  not  to  be  spoken 
with  by  the  profane,  or  even  by  the  neophyte,  except 
with  humbleness  beyond  my  capacity  of  assumption. 

When  we  landed  in  Apia  it  was  high  noon,  and  the 
sun  was  intenser  than  we  had  yet  found  it  :  it  glittered 
outside  the  reef  on  deep  blue  water,  and  inside  on  a  pale 
and  wonderful  green.  On  the  beach  were  cocoanut 
palms  ;  under  the  palm  groves  dark  huts  squatted,  and 
again  behind  the  long  town-line  the  hills  rose,  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation  to  their  rounded  summits. 
The  half-naked  natives  who  rowed  us  ashore  were  as 
lithe  as  their  own  palms,  and  many  were  crowned  with 
plastered  lime  in  their  hair.  It  gave  them  a  most  comical 
appearance.  When  it  is  washed  off  their  locks  are  red, 
a  much  admired  colour  that  tones  in  with  their  bronze 
skins,  and  is  wholly  fashionable. 

At  a  drinking  saloon  I  asked  how  I  was  to  get  to 
Stevenson’s  place,  and  the  man  promptly  offered  to  allow 
me  to  hire  a  pony  for  three  dollars. 

“  Then  it  is  along  way?  ”  I  said. 

“  No,  not  so  very  long,”  the  bar-keeper  answered 
quickly,  but  he  was  divided  in  mind  as  to  how  he  should 
make  the  charge  seem  reasonable  and  yet  convince  me 
I  need  not  fear  to  lose  the  boat.  But  a  bystander  spoilt 
the  negotiations  by  suggesting  that  Stevenson  always 
rode  down  when  the  boats  came  in.  So  1  might  miss 
him  by  going  to  Vailima.  I  walked  out  into  the  sun¬ 
light  again,  and  finding  the  road  that  led  up  the  hill,  I 
walked  on  under  cocoanut  palms.  A  young  native  girl 
went  part  of  the  way  with  me,  looking  at  me  with  a  cool 
and  frank  interest  which  was  quite  irresistible.  But 
presently  she  turned  away,  saying  “Yes,”  perhaps  the 
only  English  she  knew.  She  was  satisfied,  at  any  rate, 
that  I  was  not  one  of  the  hated  Germans. 

Then  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  man  clad  in  white  riding 
towards  me  out  of  the  tree  shadows.  Behind  him,  at  an 
interval  of  ten  yards,  there  rode  a  barefoot  Samoan 
lad. 

In  the  heat  and  silence  of  that  road  I  went  dreaming, 
and  my  senses  were  half  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  incense  of 
the  tropics,  so  that  for  a  long  moment  I  forgot  my  pur¬ 
pose,  nor  knew  the  quiet  horseman.  Yet,  as  I  glanced 
at  him  in  passing,  I  saw  a  face  I  knew,  or  had  known, 
or  so  it  seemed  to  me.  Perhaps  I  had  met  him  in  the 
long  past  days  of  Australian  adventure.  So  different 
was  the  man  from  his  portraits.  And  yet  so  like.  And 
then  awaking  I  knew  him  ;  I  knew  that  this  thin  brown 
ghost  in  peaked  hat  and  white  clothes  was  the  romance- 
writer  of  the  North  and  the  chronicler  of  the  South.  I 
stopped  his  native  servant,  and  bade  him  give  his  master 
my  card.  Then  Stevenson  reined  in  his  horse,  and,  drop¬ 
ping  to  the  earth,  came  back  to  me  with  something  of 
that  fio-ht  in  his  eyes  which  those  that  love  him  must 
know  so  well,  for  even  in  that  one  moment  I  forgot  the 
writer  and  knew  only  the  man,  and  recognized  the 
infinite  charm  of  manner,  half  virile,  half  feminine,  which 
was  all  his  own.  His  eyes  were  soft  and  luminous,  and  so 
shone  out  through  that  thin  dark  mask  of  a  face,  that  for 
a  little  while  I  could  discern  nothing  else  but  their  beauty. 
Yet  as  his  marvellously  thin  hand  touched  mine  I  saw 
that  he  was  almost  a  skeleton,  and  wasted  to  a  mere 
shadow  like  a  dead  leaf.  His  hands  were  indeed  scarcely 
wider  than  their  mere  framework  ;  his  limbs  were  pain¬ 
fully  thin  ;  he  seemed  light  enough  to  lift  with  a  finger  ; 
a  blow  would  have  killed  him.  But  in  spite  of  all  he 
looked  healthy.  The  darkness  of  his  skin,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  one  was  deceived  by  the  melasma  which  accom¬ 
panies  phthisis  as  often  as  it  does  malaria,  was  not 
indicative  of  decaying  strength  ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
laid  hold  of  life  again  with  courage,  and  meant  to  live. 

During  the  ensuing  three  hours  we  talked  incessantly 
and  said  much  that  I  have  forgotten,  for  I  had  then  no 
intention  of  writing  about  our  interview.  Yet  some  few 

points  remain.  „ 

“  I  was  just  going  on  board  to  take  my  letters  myselt, 
he  said;  “suppose  you  come  with  me  and  then  we 

can  talk.”  .  , 

So  we  went  down  through  the  steaming  town  and 
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found  a  boat.  But  first  of  all  we  had  some  “soft” 
drinks  at  the  very  saloon  where  I  had  inquired  for  him. 

“  I’m  out  of  the  world  here,”  said  Stevenson,  “  I  have 
little  sympathy  with  any  of  the  isms.  The  state  of 
Samoa  interests  me  more  than  the  diseases  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.” 

“  But  surely  you  have  a  theory  of  some  sort  to  com¬ 
fort  your  soul  with  ?  ” 

He  smiled. 

“Yes,  and  perhaps  a  rather  peculiar  one.  I  would 
go  in  for  matriarchy.” 

“The  rule  of  the  Mother,  or  perhaps  you  mean  gyno- 
cracy  ?  ” 

“At  any  rate,”  he  answered,  “  I  think  women  ought 
to  own  everything,  all  the  property.  They  love  posses¬ 
sions  and  management.  It  pleases  a  woman  to  have 
land  and  houses  and  all  that,  but  I  do  not  in  the  least 
care  about  it  myself.  Not  a  straw.  Then  the  men 
would  be  free  to  act  and  think,  not  being  tied.” 

Then  we  talked  a  little  of  writers. 

“  Has  Kipling  ever  come  to  see  you?”  I  asked. 

“  Why,  no,  but  he  was  coming.  I  should  like  to  see 
him.  I  believe  there  is  some  of  his  mail  rotting  at  the 
Post  Office  now.” 

I  asked  him  how  he  came  by  his  later  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  sea.  For  in  “Treasure  Island,”  at 
least,  there  are  many  gross  technical  errors. 

“  I  think  I  learnt  much  from  an  old  sailor  in  Sydney,” 
he  answered,  “a  most  extraordinary  person  if  you  can 
get  him  to  talk.  I  wish  you  could  see  him.” 

“  By  the  way,  I  met  your  Pinkerton  in  New  York,”  I 
said. 

“You  mean - ?  ” 

“  Yes.  And  now,  Stevenson,  I  wish  you  could  tell  me 
something  I  really  want  to  know.  What  kind  of  life 
would  you  have  chosen  if  you  had  been  able  to  choose  ? 

I  remember  your  celebrated  letter  comparing  writers 
wxt'wfillesdejoie,  so  I  can  partly  guess.  Now,  tell  the 
truth  :  are  you  not  partly  of  the  same  mind  with  Mark 
Twain  when  he  was  a  boy,  when  he  thought  that  if  he 
lived  and  was  good,  God  might  some  day  permit  him  to 
become  a  pirate  ?  ” 

He  laughed  quietly. 

“There  is  something  in  that.  The  writer’s  life  does 
not  seem  the  life  for  men.  The  one.  thing  I  regret  is 
that  I  did  not  come  to  Samoa  twenty  years  ago.  I 
believe,  yes,  I  believe,  I  might  have  even  ended  in 
'unning  the  place  myself.” 

He  sat  thoughtful  and  pondered.  It  is  curious  that 
n  so  frail  a  body  the  spirit  of  adventure  should  be  so 
strong.  He  hungered  for  a  strenuous  life,  for  deeds 
rather  than  words.  This  is  why  I  said  that  he  was  the  last 
nf  the  buccaneers. 

“Yes,”  he  went  on,  “and  then  neither  the  English 
lor  the  Germans  would  have  come  here  to  quarrel  over 
-he  Samoan  bone,  and  the  natives  would  have  remained 
men.” 

“  They  look  so  still.” 

“They  will  die  out,  of  course,”  he  answered.  “  But 
t  is  a  pity.  I  take  the  greatest  interest  in  them.” 

Indeed,  I  think  those  are  right  who  say  he  thought 
more  of  them  than  he  did  of  literature. 

“  The  natives  hate  the  Germans,  don’t  they  ?  ”  I  asked. 

_  “Yes,  compared  with  them  the  English  "are  most  de¬ 
sirable  masters.” 

“  Germans  are  always  unsympathetic  with  so-called 
savage  tribes,”  I  said,  and  I  told  him  a  horrible  story, 
which  I  learnt  from  my  brother,  of  German  vindictive¬ 
ness  in  New  Guinea. 

Then  he  rose.  We  went  over  the  side  again,  and  got 
into  our  boat.  “  Do  you  think  you  will  venture  to 
hngland  once  more  ?  ”  I  asked  him,  as  we  made  for  the 

shore. 

He  shook  his  head. 

“  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  I  wish  I  dared.  But 
1  don’t  dare.  I  am  here  for  life.” 

“  Then  your  health  is  much  better  here  ?” 

“  1  believe  I  am  quite  well  in  Samoa,”  he  answered. 

In  anftther  minute  we  were  ashore.  I  noticed  that 
ie  handed  a  book,  which  I  had  given  him,  to  his  native 
servant.  He  saw  I  noticed  it  and  turned  to  me. 

“  You  don’t  mind  my  giving  it  to  the  boy  ?  ”  he  said, 
aying  his  hand  on  my  arm  ;  “  but,  you  see,  I  am,  as 
t  were,  a  sort  of  chief,  and  I  am  not  allowed  by  public 


opinion  to  carry  anything.  Mrs.  Grundy  is  very  powerful 
here  :  she  is  essentially  a  savage  institution.” 

We  were  walking  towards  the  Post  Office,  when,  to 
my  regret,  the  steamer’s  whistle  blew. 

“  I  suppose  I  must  go,”  I  said. 

“  Unless  you  mean  to  stay  a  month,”  he  answered. 

“  It  is  not  possible,  much  as  I  should  like  it.  But 
perhaps  I  might  be  here  again.  In  any  case  I  beg  you 
to  let  me  know  if  you  ever  come  to  Europe.” 

“  I  won’t  forget,”  he  answered  ;  “  when  you  get  back, 
mind  you  write  to  me  ?  ” 

“  As  soon  as  I  return.  Good-bye.” 

But  I  never  wrote,  and  regret  it  greatly. 

We  shook  hands  under  a  cocoanut  palm,  and  he  went 
to  find  his  horse.  But  once  or  twice  we  turned  and 
waved  our  hands,  and  then  he  passed  out  of  sight  among 
the  heavy  shadows — out  of  sight  for  ever.  M.  R. 

A  FAMILY  GROUP  BY  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 

A  T  AN  is  interested  in  anything  worth  eleven  thousand 
^ pounds.  And  this  price  was  paid  by  Mr.  Wer¬ 
theimer,  the  picture-dealer,  for  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’ 
portrait  of  “  Lady  Betty  Delene  and  her  Children.”  Mr. 
Wertheimer  did  not  invest  this  large  sum  in  his  personal 
pleasure ;  he  probably  intends  to  sell  the  picture,  and  to 
realize  a  large  profit.  Let  us  assume  that  “Lady  Betty 
Delen^  ”  will  fetch  one  of  these  days  fifteen  thousand 
pounds.  In  other  words,  some  one  will  pay  six  hundred 
a  year  for  the  joy  of  being  able  to  look  at  this  picture 
every  day  of  his  life.  But  the  man  in  the  street,  for  the 
sum  of  a  shilling,  can  look  at  the  picture  from  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  evening.  He  will  see  the 
picture  in  the  finest  possible  light ;  the  hanging  com¬ 
mittee  has  hung  it  in  the  middle  of  the  central  wall  in 
front  of  a  comfortably  padded  seat.  That  the  man  in  the 
street  will  not  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  this  picture  as  he  would  from  a  seat  in  the 
gallery  at  the  Adelphi  is  nearly  certain.  That  the  con¬ 
noisseur  will  prefer  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’  portrait  of  Miss 
Frances  Crewe  is  hardly  open  to  doubt.  The  hanging 
committee  has  placed  this  picture  alongside  of  “  Lady 
Betty  and  her  Children,”  and  for  this  Mr.  Wertheimer 
may  consider  that  he  has  been  unfairly  treated.  The 
Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  at  the  Academy  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  dealers’  show.  The  dealers  evoke  the 
authority  of  the  Academy  in  proof  of  the  genuineness 
and  the  excellence  of  their  wares;  and  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  Academy  would  have  done  well  to  have  taken  into 
account  the  large  sum  invested  by  Mr.  Wertheimer,  and 
refrained  from  hanging  his  picture  next  to  a  finer  Sir 
Joshua,  inviting  comparisons  which  must  run  in  favour 
of  a  picture  presumably  not  for  sale.  The  portrait  of 
Miss  Frances  Crewe  belongs  to  Lord  Houghton. 

It  is  essential  that  Mr.  Wertheimer  should  find  a 
customer  willing  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  for  what  he 
paid  eleven.  Four  thousand  pounds  is  surely  not  an 
exorbitant  profit  if  we  consider  the  many  accidents  that 
beset  the  sale  of  a  valuable  picture.  To  find  this  customer 
it  is  important,  if  not  essential,  to  convince  all  possible 
buyers  that  “Lady  Betty  and  her  Children  ”  is  a  first-rate 
Sir  Joshua,  and  the  way  to  do  this  was  certainly  not  by 
hanging  it  next  to  Miss  Frances  Crewe.  Therefore  we 
say  that  Mr.  Wertheimer  has  been  unfairly  used  by  the 
Academy,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  his  hard  case  may 
lead  to  some  relaxation  of  the  present  rules  and  to  the 
introduction  of  some  of  the  leading  Bond  Street  dealers 
on  to  the  hanging  committees  of  these  exhibitions.  It 
is  only  just  that  these  gentlemen  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  placing  of  the  valuable  works  they  lend  ;  and  if  Mr. 
Wertheimer  had  been  on  the  committee,  he  never  would 
have  consented  to  such  injudicious  hanging.  Now  having 
called  attention  to  a  really  important  .artistic  question, 
we  will  consider  the  reasons  for  the  great  popularity 
that  this  canvas  has  acquired  (for  if  Mr.  Wertheimer 
paid  eleven  thousand,  there  must  have  been  other 
dealers  and  collectors  of  pictures  who  were  willing  to 
pay  smaller  sums  :  six,  seven,  eight,  perhaps  more  than 
ten  thousand  pounds). 

Its  popularity  is  in  its  subject.  For,  strange  to  say,  even 
in  the  sale  of  old  masters  subject  accounts  for  two-thirds 
of  the  price.  A  portrait  of  a  man  is  not  worth  nearly  as 
much  as  an  equally  well-painted  portrait  of  a  pretty 
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woman  ;  it  makes  a  difference  if  the  man  is  young,  hand¬ 
some,  and  romantic.  Portraits  of  old  men  and  women 
are  difficult  to  sell.  For  a  picture  to  realize  a  high  price 
in  the  auction-room,  it  must  contain  other  attractions  than 
those  of  colour  and  line  ;  and  “  Lady  Betty  and  her  Chil¬ 
dren  ”  combine  many  others.  The  composition  is  practi¬ 
cally  an  arrangement  gathered  from  Raphael’s  numerous 
Madonnas.  In  a  white  dress  Lady  Betty  sits  in  the 
middle  of  the  canvas,  under  a  handsome  tree  ;  on  the 
right  there  is  wooded  distance  and  a  foaming  river  ; 
on  the  left,  between  the  tree  trunks,  we  perceive  a 
glen.  Lady  Betty’s  left  arm  is  round  the  children,  who 
are  standing  at  her  knee  ;  her  right  hand  holds  the  boy’s 
wrist.  The  boy  is  in  a  red  dress  ;  the  girl,  in  white  with 
a  blue  sash,  nestles  close  to  him,  her  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  dog  at  her  feet.  Given  this  composition  and  the 
great  name  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  taking  for  granted  the 
learning  and  accomplishment  which  this  great  man  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  which  an  important  canvas  undertaken  when 
his  genius  was  at  its  height  could  not  fail  to  parade,  we 
understand  without  difficulty  why  this,  above  all  other 
pictures,  came  to  be  preferred  by  the  populace  and  ex¬ 
tolled  to  the  tune  of  eleven  thousand  pounds. 

But  though  this  picture  cannot  be  classed  among  Sir 
Joshua’s  finest  works,  although  its  aesthetic  attractions 
are  not  great,  it  is  nevertheless  a  work  of  great 
interest  to  those  who  think  about  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing.  For  the  picture  shows  us  Sir  Joshua  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  when  he  had  solved  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  his  art,  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  complete 
knowledge  of  his  means  and  a  perfect  certainty  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Never  did  a  painter  sit  down  before  a  large 
canvas  holding  the  final  result  more  strictly  in  view. 
Sir  Joshua  must  have  seen  this  picture  as  we  see  it 
before  he  sketched  the  first  charcoal  outline.  He  had 
been  called  upon  to  paint  Lady  Betty  and  her  two 
children.  The  beauty  of  the  mother  and  her  children 
suggested  a  Holy  Family.  He  knew  that  he  could 
adapt  the  usual  Italian  composition  to  modern  sur¬ 
roundings;  and  he  performed  the  adaptation  with  ease 
and  skill.  The  greatest  and  most  original  of  men  have 
done  the  same.  Rubens  never  disguised  the  fact  that 
his  “  Descent  from  the  Cross  ”  was  based  upon  a  sketch 
which  he  had  seen  in  Italy.  But  Rubens  was  inspired 
in  his  adaptation,  and  so  immense  was  his  inspiration 
that  nothing  but  a  faint  legend  remains  of  the  original 
design.  But  in  composing  “Lady  Betty  and  her  Children,” 
according  to  the  Italian  formula  of  a  Holy  Family 
group,  Sir  Joshua  has  perceived  no  inherent  analogies;  he 
has  poured  no  new  wine  into  the  old  bottle  ;  the  ex¬ 
terior  lines  have  been  very  skilfully  adapted,  and  the 
result  is  a  beautifully  arranged  but  a  lifeless  composi¬ 
tion:  something  which,  if  the  bull  be  allowed,  may  be 
called  a  lifeless  tableau  vivant. 

And  the  execution,  of  course,  follows  the  conception, 
never  rising  above,  never  falling  beneath  it.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  conception  was  suggestedand  impelled  by  learning 
and  knowledge,  and  the  execution,  from  the  lady’s  face, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  composition,  to  the  dog  at 
her  feet  and  the  rushing  river  in  the  background,  is  a 
masterly  display  of  Sir  Joshua’s  method  of  painting. 
Lady  Betty  was  probably  a  pretty  woman.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  was  necessary  to  represent  her  as  a  pretty 
woman  ;  and  Sir  Joshua  knew  how  to  formulate  beauty  in 
an  oval  ;  and  in  a  three-quarter  face  he  knew  how  to 
define  a  straight  nose  with  a  cast  shadow.  He  knew 
how  to  touch  the  small  nostril  with  crimson  madder. 
He  knew  how  to  make  eyes  beautiful  by  accentuating 
the  drawing  of  the  lids  and  the  corners  of  the  eyes. 
He  knew  how  to  give  an  eye  brilliancy  with  a  spot  of 
white.  All  such  experience  will  be  found  in  this  picture  ; 
but  no  deeper  or  more  subtle  observation  of  his  sitter  did 
Sir  Joshua  attempt;  Lady  Betty’s  face  is  Sir  Joshua’s 
general  conception  of  what  a  pretty  woman  should  be; 
but  Lady  Betty’s  individual  prettiness  he  can  have  hardly 
seen  at  all,  and  with  the  soul  beneath  the  face  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  unconcerned.  The  children  he  saw  even 
more  hastily,  more  superficially  :  that  the  boy  should  be 
an  aristocrat  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  of  his  inten¬ 
tion.  The  little  girl  looking  at  the  dog  is  clearly  not 
a  portrait  at  all.  In  this  child  Sir  Joshua  has  cut  a 
knot  of  some  difficulty  by  the  simple  introduction  of  his 
type  of  goblin  child,  all  eyes  and  a  mouth,  like  a  flying 
bird.  The  colour  arrangement  of  this  picture  is  very 


casual  ;  there  is  nowhere  a  passage  of  colour  which 
attracts,  which  interests.  Over  Lady  Betty’s  knees  is  a 
large  chocolate-coloured  cloak,  a  pale  red  chocolate,  a 
colour  that  is  neither  rich  nor  rare.  The  boy  is  dressed 
in  an  ugly  crimson.  Rarely  have  Sir  Joshua’s  fine 
perceptions  been  more  obscured  than  in  this  pic¬ 
ture.  Du  chic  is  a  phrase  in  frequent  employment 
in  the  French  studios  to  designate  ignorance  when  it 
disguises  itself  in  affectations  of  knowledge.  To  apply 
such  a  term  to  Sir  Joshua  would  be  absurd,  his  know¬ 
ledge  was  complete  ;  and  of  the  vastness  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  this  picture  is  a  striking  example.  But  inspiration 
transcends  all  knowledge,  that  divine  light  which  comes 
to  us  we  know  not  whence  or  how,  the  sacred  words 
suddenly  whispered  within  us,  which  we  do  not  question, 
which  is  beyond  question.  Of  such  light,  of  such 
sacred  words,  there  is  no  trace  in  this  picture.  Still, 
if  it  stood  alone,  if  no  other  canvas  by  Sir  Joshua 
existed,  we  should  know  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genius  ;  we  should  say  the  “  man  who  can  say  nothing 
so  well  must  have  said  wonderful  things  :  no  one  ever 
possessed  such  execution  as  that  who  had  not  at  some 
time  or  other  interesting  things  to  say.”  Or  perhaps  we 
should  not  have  shown  so  much  perspicuity  ;  we  might 
have  mistaken  Sir  Joshua  for  a  Gladstone,  a  Del  Sarto, 
or  a  Mendelssohn.  But  the  importance  of  our  hypo¬ 
thetical  mistakes  is  slight.  Enough  remains  of  the  portrait 
of  Miss  Frances  Crewe  to  prove  that  Sir  Joshua  had  things 
of  great  interest  to  say,  and  that  he  said  them — well,  as 
the  great  men  have  always  said  them,  divinely  well. 

We  propose  to  speak  on  another  occasion  of  Lord 
Houghton’s  portrait,  likewise  of  the  Rembrandts,  the 
Turners,  the  Raeburns,  and  the  many  other  masterpieces 
now  on  view  in  the  Academy. 

A  DEBATEABLE  LAND. 

NOWHERE  would  it  seem  easier  to  construct  a 
scientific  frontier,  a  line  of  exact  demarcation, 
than  in  the  organic  world  and  between  animals  and 
plants.  In  earlier  times,  indeed,  and  the  trail  of  the 
idea  is  not  yet  cold,  life  only  of  a  lower  order  was  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Anchored  in  the  soil, 
stretching  out  into  the  sunlight,  and  drawing  invisible 
nourishment  from  air  and  water,  plants  were  regarded 
as  showing  at  the  most  a  rudimentary  kind  of  life,  the 
direct  result  of  the  benign  forces  of  nature,  and  different 
in  kind  from  the  life  of  animals.  These,  for  the  most 
part,  are  locomotory  and  aggressive,  hunting  a  living 
prey  or  subsisting  on  a  visible  food  not  unlike  our  own, 
suiting  each  occasion  with  its  action  and  so  responding 
to  the  importunities  of  surrounding  things  with  move¬ 
ments  of  defence  or  of  reprisal.  Even  now,  when  all 
know  that  the  bodies  of  animals  and  plants  alike  consist 
of  protoplasm,  the  living  substance  common  to  the 
whole  world  of  life,  the  unscientific  are  perplexed  by 
many  of  the  commonplaces  of  science.  They  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  that  the  animal  flowers  of  the  reefs 
of  tropic  seas  are  of  a  truth  animals  like  other  animals  ; 
although,  in  the  case  of  corals,  they  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  remember  that  they  are  animal  by  calling  them 
“insects.”  So  also  they  listen  with  a  wonder,  akin  to 
a  horror  of  the  unnatural,  as  modern  physiology  tells  of 
the  vital  activity  of  plants,  of  leaves  that  snap  when 
they  are  touched,  of  reproductive  cells  that  wriggle,  of 
rootlets  that  twist  about  in  the  soil  seeking  the  easier 
passage,  of  the  stomata,  those  little  mouths  of  the 
leaves  that  open  or  close  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  plant,  of  the  sensitive  plant  with  tissues  that 
may  be  excited  by  electricity  or  narcotized  by  chloro¬ 
form,  like  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  animals. 

None  the  less  there  are  distinctions,  clear  and  intelli¬ 
gible  in  the  case  of  the  multicellular  animals  and  plants, 
that  is  to  say  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  living  things 
that, as  they  do  not  require  the  microscope  to  reveal  their 
presence,  come  into  the  consciousness  of  those  who  are 
not  biologists.  In  the  animals,  the  cells  of  which  the 
body  is  composed  are  typically  delicate  almost  liquid 
bodies,  in  their  own  selves  formless,  but  ready  ft)  assume 
such  shape  as  the  surroundings  force  upon  them.  I  hese 
cohere  together  in  a  system  of  which  the  essential  struc¬ 
tures  are  an  inner  tube  opening  to  the  exterior  by  an 
aperture  through  which  solid  food  is  taken,  and  an  outer 
tube  or  sack  which  encloses  and  protects  the  inner  tube. 
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In  the  more  complicated  animals  a  whole  system  of 
subsidiary  tubular  formations  grow,  outwards  from  the 
inner  tube,  or  inwards  from  the  outer  tube,  into  the  space 
between  the  two,  and  a  set  of  tissues,  some  liquid  like 
blood,  some  solid  like  gristle,  permeate  the  spaces 
between  the  hollow  outgrowths  and  lend  the  whole  mass 
a  definite  shape  and  a  solidity  not  possessed  by  the 
cellular  units.  Thus  an  animal  has  an  appearance  ot 
compactness  and  solidity,  its  main  organs  being  solid  or 
hollow  outgrowths  bulging  into  the  space  between  the 
two  main  tubes  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  apparent 
exceptions,  the  branching  or  plant-like  animals,  are  not 
single  individuals,  but  are  colonies  of  many  animals 
produced  by  budding  and  remaining  in  connection  one 
with  another  while  each  individual  retains  the  familiar 

animal  form.  , 

The  cellular  units  of  the  plant  body  are  different  ;  they 
possess  a  firm  cell-wall  of  a  peculiar  chemical  substance, 
and,  while  the  plant  is  alive  and  vigorous,  each  cell-wall 
is  puffed  out  into  a  definite  shape  by  the  tension  ot  fluid 
within  it.  A  flower,  to  take  an  example,  droops  when 
lack  of  water  has  caused  the  withdrawal  of  fluid  horn 
within  the  cells  :  it  becomes  erect  again  if  water  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  it  before  decay  has  set  in.  from  this  inherent 
difference  in  their  cells,  plants  would  be  able  to  assume 
a  different  form  from  that  of  animals.  For  the  cells,  owing 
to  their  rigidity,  can  grow  out  in  lines  and  sheets,  that, 
starting  from  some  solid  base,  can  raise  themsehes  into 
the  air.  But  another  cause  necessitates  a  branching 
and  laminar  structure.  The  green  colour,  characteristic 
of  all  the  multicellular  plants  except  the  degraded  fungi, 
is  the  visible  token  of  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  sub¬ 
stance  by  means  of  which  the  plant  manufactures  an 
important  part  of  its  food.  The  raw  materials  for  this 
process  are  water  and  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  ; 
the  energy  is  supplied  by  sunlight.  To  obtain  these  a 
great  extension  of  surface  is  needed,  and  so  in  its  growth 
the  plant  spreads  out  in  diverging  sheets  and  bands. 

In  the  vast  world  of  single-celled  organisms,  a  world 
at  its  upper  limit  visible  to  the  unaided  eyesight,  at  its 
lower  limit  eluding  complete  observation  even  under  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope,  animals  and  plants 
approach  each  other  on  a  debateable  land.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  distinction  of  the  method  of  growth  is  lost.  For 
the  bodies  are  themselves  single  cellular  units  or,  at 
the  most,  a  few  single  units  in  temporary  colonial 
union.  The  shape  of  the  cells  does  not  aid  us  in 
distinguishing,  for  very  few  unicellular  organisms 
are  devoid  of  definite  shape  given  by  a  definite  cell- 
wall.  There  is  gone,  also,  the  familiar  distinction  that 
plants,  for  the  most  part,  are  rooted  to  a  spot,  while 
animals  are  locomotory.  For  most  unicellular  beings 
move  about  actively  ;  some,  accepted  by  all  as  plants, 
lashing  themselves  through  the  water  by  motile  whips, 
or  smoothly  gliding  along,  driven  by  transparent  threads 
of  protoplasm  ;  others,  again,  like  the  bell-animalculm, 
indubitably  are  animals,  yet  pass  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  anchored  by  a  stalk.  Still,  even  into  this  con¬ 
fusing  assemblage  the  dividing  line  of  the  organic  world 
stretches  some  way.  Many  of  the  small  organisms  ha^  e 
their  cell-wall  composed  of  the  chemical  material 
characteristic  of  the  cell-walls  of  higher  plants  :  their 
bodies  are  tinged  with  the  familiar  green  colour  of 
plants.  Given  the  presence  of  a  few  simple  inorganic 
salts,  such  as  are  found  nearly  always  in  rain  water,  and 
exposure  to  light,  they  will  grow  and  multiply,  living  on 
the  salts  and  air  dissolved  in  the  water.  These  are 
plants  :  they  people  the  surface  of  the  oceans  and  of 
lakes,  and  they  form  a  first  link  in  the  chain  by  which 
the  food-supply  of  the  living  world  is  built  up  from  inor¬ 
ganic  material.  Others,  again,  have  no  cell-wall,  or  a 
cell-wall  composed  of  a  horny  substance  quite  different 
in  its  chemical  composition  from  the  walls  of  plant-cells. 
They  have  no  green  colour,  and  live,  not  upon  inorganic 
material,  but  on  other  small  living  organisms  that  they 
engulf  bodily  in  their  own  protoplasm,  and  digest  by 
pouring  around  them  fluids  like  those  formed  in  our  own 
alimentary  canals.  These  are  animals,  and,  like  all 
animals,  are  dependent  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
being  unable  to  build  up  food  from  the  inorganic 
world. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  a  number  of  forms  that  share 
some  characteristics  of  either  kingdom  and  that  are 
accepted  or  rejected  according  to  the  fancy  of  individual 
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zoologists  or  botanists?  For  such  as  these  Haeckel, 
desiring  to  schedule  the  whole  living  world  as  if  he  were 
an  assessor  of  taxes  for  the  microscopic,  created  a  new 
designation  and  called  them  Protista ,  primitive  beings. 
Some  of  these  are  called  Flagellata ,  from  the  whip-like 
hair  by  which  they  drive  themselves  through  the  water. 
They  have  the  green  colour  of  plants,  and  are  able  to 
live  upon  inorganic  substances  ;  but  they  are  equalh 
ready  to  engulf  other  organisms  and  so  to  live  like 
animals.  Others,  like  the  slime-fungi,  creep  over  moist 
surfaces  or  decaying  vegetation,  shapeless  and  horrible, 
devouring  animal  or  plant,  whatever  comes  in  their  \v aj . 
Yet  at  times  the  amorphic  mass  segregates  into  lumps 
surrounded  by  the  characteristic  material  of  plant  cell- 
walls,  and  produces  therein  spores  like  those  ot  plants. 
Among  bacteria,  again,  the  cell-wall  has  been  shown  in 
many  cases  to  be  of  the  plant  material.  Some  of  them 
have  green  colouring,  and  these  and  even  some  othei  s 
multiply  with  nothing  but  inorganic  nutriment.  Others 
again,  like  animals,  feed  only  on  what  is  living  01  what 
has  been  alive. 

Although  it  seems  unnecessary  with  Haeckel  _  to 
attempt  to  draw  two  impossible  lines,  one  separating 
plants,  the  other  animals  from  a  lower  neutral  region,  it 
is  necessary  to  recognize  the  existence  of  such  a  neutral 
region.  In  this  region  the  cleavage  line  between 
animals  and  plants  fades  away,  and  leaves  ample  room 
for  speculations  as  to  a  common  origin  of  the  whole 
organic  world. 

MR.  BRIDGES’  “EROS  AND  PSYCHE.” 

AFTER  an  interval  of  nine  years  Mr.  Bridges’  “  Eros 
and  Psyche”  appears  in  a  second  edition.  It  he 
had  adapted  a  classical  tale  to  modern  uses,  or  preached 
a  doctrine,  or  brandied  his  delicate  wine  with  strong 
waters  of  the  imagination,  he  might  have  snatched  a 
hasty  popularity.  He  has  been  content  to  follow  the 
beautiful  story  of  Apuleius,  refining  it,  where  that 
seemed  desirable,  in  the  direction  of  Hellenism  lather 
than  of  modern  sentiment.  It  is  a  tale  which  should  be 
dealt  with  lightly  by  the  imagination  and  also  bv  the 
understanding  ;  some  of  its  situations  suggest  a  passion¬ 
ate  treatment,  but  being  essentially  a  fairy  tale,  to 
insist  strongly  upon  the  element  of  passion  is  to  do 
injury  to  its  true  character.  And  none  the  less  it  is 
wronged  by  the  grave  interpreter  who,  not  satisfied  with 
its  elusive  suggestions,  would  read  a  system  of  moral 
doctrine  into  the  myth.  “  The  sisters,  therefore,  signify 
those  two  powers  of  the  irrational  part  of  the  soulj 
anger  and  desire,  the  latter  of  which  powers  is  well 
defined  by  the  Pythagoreans  to  be  a  certain  impulse 
and  appetite  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  be  filled  with  some¬ 
thing  or  to  enjoy  something  present,  or  to  be  disposed 
according  to  some  sensitive  energy  ;  just  as  reason  or 
the  rational  part  of  the  soul  is  signified  by  Psyche." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  neo-Platonical  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  not  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Jenkinson,  and  such  in¬ 
terpretations  are  as  easy  as  lying,  but  are  much  less 
interesting.  The  two  sisters  are  in  truth  the  naught} 
sisters  of  a  fairy  tale— Cinderella  and  other  heroines 
suffered  from  the  like — and  Psyche  is  the  good  and 
beautiful  youngest  sister,  whom  even  the  ants  and  the 
thornbush  and  the  eagle  must  love  and  serve.  And  for 
our  comfort  we  may  believe  that  there  is  a  finei  wisdom 
in  becoming  a  child — at  least  for  the  occasion  than  in 
becoming  a  neo-Platonist. 

The  story  of  Eros  and  Psyche  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  since  the  old  woman  of  “  The  Golden  Ass 
recited  it.  Its  highest  honour  is  not  that  our  Eliza¬ 
bethan  poets  in  narrative  and  in  drama  made  it  then 
own,  nor  that  Mrs.  Henry  Tighe  spun  pseudo-Spenserian 
fancies  and  moralizings  around  it,  nor  even  that  La 
Fontaine  felt  its  grace  ;  its  highest  honour  is  that  two 
of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  modern  times  in  tragedy 
and  comedy — Corneille  and  Moli6re — collaborated  in 
that  Trag^die-Ballet  of  “  Psych6  ”  which  was  presented 
before  the  King  in  the  grande  salle  des  machines  of  the 
Tuileries  in  the  year  1671.  For  our  own  generation  ot 
English  readers*  the  tale  has  been  thrice  told— in  prose 
by  ^Mr.  Pater,  in  heroic  verse  and  with  romantic  de¬ 
velopments  by  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  with  what  oui 
critical  predecessors  might  have  described  as  an  elegant 
concinnity  in  this  poem  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges.  “  1  he 
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author,”  said  Mr.  Bridges,  “  has  never  read  any  English 
version  ot  the  story.”  One  cannot  regret  that  he 
allowed  seventeen  years  to  pass  without  making  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  first  volume  of  “The  Earthly 
Paradise,”  for  perhaps  lie  might  have  imagined  the  tale 
less  lucidly  and  purely  had  his  fancy  been  irritated  by  a 
recollection  ot  Mr.  Morris  s  brilliant  arabesques  of 
imagery  and  sentiment.  Mr.  Morris’s  gentlemen  and 
manners  of  Norway  in  their  elder  years  had  abundance 
perhaps  super-abundance — of  leisure  time,  and  it  was 
the  month  of  May  when  they  listened  to  the  tale  from 
Apuleius,  borne  on  the  wind, 

“  E  en  as  the  feathery  seed 
Is  borne  across  the  sea  to  help  the  need 
Of  barren  isles,” 

and  like  the  seed  putting  forth  festoons  of  leaves  and 
blossoms.  .  We  cannot  better  explain  the  difference  of 
treatment  in  the  two  versions  than  by  putting  side  by 
side  two  passages  which  describe  the  same  incident.  It 
is  the  approach  of  the  wandering  Psyche  to  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  This,  only  a  fragment  from  the  passage,  is  Mr. 
Morris’s  manner  of  diffuse,  yet  not  squandered,  beauty  : 
Now,  midst  her  wanderings,  on  a  hot  noontide, 
Psyche  passed  down  a  road,  where,  on  each  side 
The  yellow  cornfields  lay,  although  as  yet 
Unto  the  stalks  no  sickle  had  been  set ; 

The  lark  sung  over  them,  the  butterfly 
Flickered  from  ear  to  ear  distractedly, 

I  he  kestrel  hung  above,  the  weasel  peered 
biom  out  the  wheat-stalks  on  her  unafeard, 

Along  the  road  the  trembling  poppies  shed 
On  the  burnt  grass  their  crumpled  leaves  and  red  ” — 
and  so  for  a  page  and  a  half  Psyche,  who  at  that  moment 
cared  little  for  lark  or  kestrel,  is  kept  waiting  on  her 
way.  And  here  is  Mr.  Bridges’  manner  : 

“  Till,  climb'd  one  evening  on  a  rocky  steep 
Above  the  plain  of  Cisamos,  that  lay, 

Robb’d  of  its  golden  harvest,  in  the  deep 
Mountainous  shadow  of  the  dying  day. 

She  saw  a  temple,  whose  tall  columns  fair 
Recall’d  her  home  ;  and  ‘  O  if  thou  be  there. 

My  love,’  she  cried,  ‘  fly  not  again  away.’ 

Swiftly  she  ran,  and  entering  the  door 
She  stood  alone  within  an  empty  fane 
Of  great  Demeter.” 

Yes — doubtless  she  ran  swiftly,  and  never  bathed  her 
body,  as  Mr.  Morris  supposes  (though  in  his  verse  she 
bathes  most  gracefully)  before  she  made  for  the  fane 
where  lay  her  hope. 

So  careful  a  workman  as  Mr.  Bridges  could  not  reprint 
a  poem  of  1885  without  some  revision.  The  twelve 
“  measures  ”  of  the  former  edition  are  now  named  after 
the  months  of  a  year  which  begins  with  March  ;  and  the 
first  and  second  measures  have  been  considerably  altered, 
without  being  extended.  The  changes  are  delicately 
manipulated,  enabling  the  verse  without  being  over¬ 
loaded,  to  carry  a  fuller  or  finer  gift  of  beauty.  The 
conception  of  Eros  (see  i.  18,  19)  is  ennobled.  Occasion¬ 
ally  an  entirely  new  stanza  replaces  an  inferior  one  of  the 
earlier  text.  The  following,  for  example,  which  describes 
Psyche  left  upon  the  mountain  height  for  Death — or 
Love — to  find,  while  her  kinsfolk  and  attendants  descend 
the  slope,  is  now  first  printed  : 

“And  now  the  sun  was  sunk  ;  only  the  peak 
Flash’d  like  a  jewel  in  the  deepening  blue  : 

And  from  the  shade  beneath  none  dared  to  speak, 

But  all  look’d  up,  where  glorified  anew 
Psyche  sat  islanded  in  living  day. 

Breathless  they  watcht  her,  till  the  last  red  ray 
Fled  from  her  lifted  arm  that  waved  adieu.” 

The  virgin  tribe  who  accompany  Psyche  to  her  mountain 
solitude  are  now  wreathed  with  “dittany,”  and  Psyche 
herself,  instead  of  a  chaplet  of  “  the  white  Cydonian 
rose,  ”  wears  upon  her  head  “  the  white  Quince-blossom.” 

Mr.  Bridges’  stanza  is  a  form  which,  as  he  observes, 
has  been  neglected  ;  but  the  same  arrangement  of 
rhymes — the  same  “  proportion  by  situation  ”  as  Putten- 
ham  names  it — in  a  seven-line  stanza  of  shorter  verses  will 
be  found  in  Akenside  (Odes  1,  3),  in  Scott  of  Amwell, 
and  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  “  Question  and  Answer”  and 
“The  Runaway  Slave.”  The  stanza  has  a  merit 
which  Puttenham  dwells  on — that  of  being  well  bound 
together. 


THE  REPUBLIC  VIRTUOUS. 

T  T  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  election  of 
the  Socialist  candidate,  Gerault-Richard,  as  deputy 
of  the  Seine  for  the  thirteenth  arrondissement  of  Paris, 
will  not  discourage  the  French  Government  from  the 
course  which  it  has  been  pursuing  for  some  months  past. 
For  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  Republic,  after 
twenty-four  years  of  a  policy  of  compromise,  at  lastfeels 
herself  strong  enough  to  abandon  this  policy,  and, 
becoming  virtuous  herself,  to  enforce  virtue  on  her 
subjects.  1  he  signal  for  this  new  departure  was  given 
in  the  autumn  ot  last  year,  when  M.  Dupuy  issued. 
the  order  that  the  barbarous  sport  of  bull-fighting  should, 
be  stopped  in  the  South  of  France.  For  years,  as  was. 
well  known,  the  Government  had  most  unwillingly 
tolerated  this  sport,  but  the  aficionados  consoled  them¬ 
selves  for  any  prospect  of  prohibition  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  the  Ministers  .would  never  dare  to  alienate 
a  large  number  of  Republican  votes  by  a  direct  inter¬ 
ference  with  this  most  popular  pastime.  Their  surprise 
and  dismay  when  M.  Dupuv  not  only  dared  to,  but 
did,  announce  his  intention  of  enforcing  obedience  tcv 
his  order,  if  necessary  by  military  force,  have  only  been, 
equalled  by  the  surprise  and  dismay  of  the  various  able 
editors  of  Paris,  who  at  this  moment  are  awaiting  trial 
on  the  charge  of  blackmailing  and  extortion  in  Mazas 
prison.  For  years  the  practices  of  these  gentlemen  had 
been  matter  of  public  knowledge,  nor  was  it  a  mystery 
to  any  one  how  the  proprietors  of  papers  enjoying  no¬ 
circulation  whatever,  allowance  being  made  for  the 
doles  from  the  Secret  Funds,  could  lead  lives  of  noisy 
affluence.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  opinion  that, 
though  aware  of  their  practices,  the  Government  did 
not  dare  to  raise  up  enemies  against  itself  amongst  its 
own  supporters  by  taking  any  repressive  action,  and 
this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  impunity  of  the 
numerous  journalists  who  for  years  had  traded  on. 
the  difficulties  of  the  Panama  Company,  drawing  huge 
annuities  from  the  promoters  of  this  enterprise  in 
payment  for  their  support  and  in  reward  for  their 
silence.  More  positive  blackmailing  by  the  press  had. 
never  been  practised,  nor  ever  on  so  gigantic  a  scale, 
but,  though  fully  exposed  during  the  inquiry  into  the 
Panama  frauds,  not  a  single  journalist  was  proceeded 
against  either  criminally  or  in  civil  suit.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  Government  did  not  dare  to  attack  the 
press,  and  this  opinion,  which  was  shared  by  the  persons 
interested,  encouraged  them  to  pursue  those  pleasant  if 
tortuous  paths  which  have  led  at  least  the  most  unscru¬ 
pulous  amongst  them  into  Mazas  gaol,  now  that  the 
Government  is  strong  enough  both  to  dare  and  to  do. 

I  he  recall  of  M.  Lanessan,  the  Homais  of  Indo-China, 
is  another  proof  that  a  sound  and  good  resolution 
has  at  last  been  taken,  and  nothing  but  the  feeling  of 
absolute  security  which  is  derived  from  superior 
strength  could  have  confirmed  a  decision,  which,  how¬ 
ever  undubitably  virtuous,  might  entail  serious  political 
dangers.  For  it  is  well  known  that  M.  Lanessan  is. 
a  well-armed  man,  that  his  dossiers  are  numerous  and 
full,  'and  that  a  more  dangerous  enemy  could  hardly 
have  been  provoked.  However,  provoked  he  has  been, 
and  not  he  alone,  for  the  inquiry  which  has  just  com¬ 
menced  into  the  affairs  of  the  South  of  France  Railway 
Company  involves  attacks  on  many  political  men, 
and  promises  a  scandal  not  inferior  in  magnitude  to 
that  resulting  from  the  Panama  inquiry.  To  institute 
such  an  inquiry,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  dangers 
with  which  it  is  fraught  not  only  to  the  offenders  but  to 
the  Republic  herself,  is  an  act  of  great  courage  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  the  most  self-denying  of 
ordinances.  The  Panama  revelations  disgusted  not  a 
few  with  Republican  institutions,  for  none  but  Repub¬ 
licans  and  not  one  of  the  party  in  Opposition  to  the 
Republic  were  implicated  in  the  exposure  of  jobbery 
that  then  took  place,  and  it  is  already  understood  that 
in  this  new  exposure  only  Republican  deputies  will  be 
assailed.  There  is  every  danger  that  the  result  of  this 
exposure  will  be  to  confirm  many  of  the  provincial  elec¬ 
tors  in  the  opinion  to  which  the  Panama  revelations  gave 
rise,  that  political  integrity  and  even  common  honesty 
are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  Republican  candidate,  and 
that  however  distasteful  the  general  policy  of  either  the 
Right  or  the  Extreme  Left  may  be,  no  members  of  either 
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3f  these  parties  have  ever  been  convicted  of  jobbery  ajxl 
venality,  and  therefore  the  interests  of  the  community 
can  be  more  safely  entrusted  to  them.  Ihis  danger 
is,  of  course,  well  known  to  the  Government,  which 
appears  to  have  weighed  all  the  consequences  :  for  its 
action  in  the  matter  has  been  slow  and  deliberate,  and 
its  decision  to  face  the  consequences  in  an  enthusiasm 
for  virtue  can  only  be  explained  by  a  feeling  of  absolute 
security.  The  same  sentiment  manifested  itself  again, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  in  its  action  in  giving  a  free  hand 
to  the  Minister  of  War  with  regard  to  the  scandal  the 
denouement  of  which  was  the  dismal  ceremony  which 
took  place  on  Saturday  morning  last  at  the  Ecole  Mili- 
taire.  An  incredible  amount  of  influence  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Government  to  cause  the  sordid  story  of 
Captain  Dreyfus’s  treachery  to  be  hushed  up.  General 
Mercier  was' attacked  on  every  side  in  the  press  with  a 
vigour  which  showed  that  no  money  had  been  spared 
to  compass  the  desired  end.  Every  string  was  played 
upon  by  those  who  were  interested  in  veiling  this  felony: 
patriotism,  the  honour  of  the  army,  the  wide  interests 
of  Captain  Dreyfus’s  co-religionists.  Corruption  was 
attempted,  and  intimidation  was  practised.  All  these 
attempts  failed,  and  that  they  failed  is  only  another 
proof  that  the  Republic,  if  not  altogether  virtuous  as 
vet  nor  entirely  reformed,  has  at  least  the  desire  to 
become  so  and  feels  herself  strong  enough  to  carry  out 
her  resolution  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  or  at  least  it  may  be  hoped,  that  the  latest 
Paris  election  is  not,  as  some  have  averred,  a  protest 
against  the  Republic’s  present  virtues,  but  a  revenge  for 
past  vices  which,  as  Goethe  has  said,  waits  on  every 
fault.  It  may  also  be  explained  as  a  purely  local  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  decided  unpopularity  of  M.  Casimir- 
Perier. 

A  CHANCE  FOR  COMPOSERS. 

IT  is  correct,  we  suppose,  and  not  libellous,  we  trust, 
to  describe  the  English  as  a  sporting  folk  ;  and  of 
late,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  have  carried  their  pro¬ 
clivity  into  strange  places.  Not  so  long  since,  at  the 
instance,  we  believe,  of  an  anti-gambling  editor,  there 
were  polls  taken  to  decide  whether  Shakespeare  or  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris,  Cervantes  or  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  was 
the  greater  artist ;  and,  since  we  cannot  think  that  the 
dullest  of  the  voters  would  transfer  his  faith  it  his  man 
happened  to  get  the  second  place,  it  would  seem  that 
the  interest  shown  in  the  result  of  the  voting  was  purely 
a  sporting  one.  The  British  public,  in  fact,  was  only 
anxious  to  know  who  came  in  first,  and  by  how  many 
heads :  it  mattered  little  to  them  whether  Shakespeare  or 
Mr.  Lewis  Morris  was  the  better  man.  In  a- crude  way 
the  artist  as  Ladas  dates  back  to  Handel’s  day,  when 
the  backers  of  Cuzzoni  and  Faustina  would  draw  sword 
and  spill  their  blood  in  the  pit  of  the  opera  to  settle 
which  of  the  twain  was  the  finer  singer.  But  there  was 
no  anti-gambling  editor,  and  no  betting ;  and  these 
bloody  conflicts,  however  exciting,  were  not  sport  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  A  specimen  of  the  genuine 
thing  is  about  to  be  provided  by  the  generosity  of 
Madame  Fanny  Moody  and  Mr.  Charles  Manners. 

They  offer  a  prize  of  p£ioo  and  5  per  cent  of  the  net 
receipts  for  the  best  opera  written  by  a  British  subject. 
■“  The  opera,"  we  learn,  is  “to  play  about  one  and  a  half 
hours  ;  the  libretto  to  contain  not  more'than  five  and 
not  less  than  four  characters  ;  if  four  characters,  the 
voices  to  be  soprano,  contralto,  tenor,  and  bass  ;  if  five 
•characters,  the  fifth  to  be  a  baritone  ;  no  chorus  ;  if 
possible,  the  more  important  parts  to  be  for  soprano  and 
bass  ;  the  action  of -the  opera  to  take  place  in  a  room  or 
garden,  &c.  ‘  Philemon  et  Baucis  ’  and  the  garden  act 

in  ‘Faust’  are  suggested  as  examples;  composers  to 
send  in  their  works  under  a  nom  de  plume :  the  nom  de 
plume  of  the  successful  competitor  will  be  advertised  in 
the  London  papers  of  15  May,  1895  :  the  winner  then 
to  communicate  his  real  name  and  address  ;  the  success¬ 
ful  opera  to  be  first  performed  in  a  London  theatre 
towards  the  end  of  May  1895,  when  the  name  of  the 
•composer  will  be  announced  and  the  prize  presented." 
Here  be  conditions  enough,  surely  !  What  flower  of  art 
will  grow  in  so  strait  a  mould?  We  do  not  doubt  that 
Madame  Moody  and  her  husband  mean  well,  that  they 
fondly  see  themselves  as  a  double  Diogenes  seeking 
a  man  ”  (of  musical  genius),  and  they  have  secured  for 


modern  triplex  lantern  those  radiant  luminaries,  Mr. 
Joseph  Bennett,  Mr.  F.  Corder,  and  Mr.  Cowen,  who 
“  have  kindly  consented  to  adjudicate  upon  the  work 
sent  in.”  But  to  the  British  public  the  competition  is 
sport,  though  it  suffers  from  a  grave  disadvantage,  in 
that  the  running  is  not  seen.  Our  sympathies,  we  must 
own,  are  with  the  British  public  rather  than  with 
Madame  Moody  and  Mr.  Manners.  We  cannot  see 
that  any  gain  will  come  to  British  music  through  the 
competition — we  know  too  well  what  inevitably  happens, 
in  this  country.  Madame  Moody  may  make  an  excellent 
Sonzogno,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  an  English  Mascagni 
will  be  an  unmitigated  blessing,  and  we  are  even  more 
uncertain  that  he  can  be  unearthed  by  this  means. 
Young  men,  if  their  instincts  be  commercial,  dream  not 
of  hundreds  but,  at  the  very  lowest,  of  thousands,  of 
pounds.  If  they  are  ambitious  of  artistic  reputation 
they  put  into  their  work  all  that  ingenuity,  energy, 
enthusiasm,  perhaps  genius,  can  devise,  and — forget 
the  adjudicators.  But  the  astute  experienced  old  hand 
knows  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  and  never  forgets 
the  adjudicators :  he  deliberately  writes  for  their  long  ears, 
and  of  course  carries  off  the  prize.  We  do  not  think  that 
many,  if  any,  works  of  art  will  be  written  for  this  competi¬ 
tion  ;  we  are  assured  that  none  will  be  successful.  But  we 
share  the  British  public’s  interest  in  a  novel  sport. 

On  that  very  account  we  should  like  to  see  fairplay. 
Madame  Moody’s  idea  is  to  encourage  the  younger  men 
to  whom  one  hundred  pounds  should  be  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  we  hope  it  is  not  entirely  useless  to  appeal 
to  the  ‘  ‘  established  men  ”  to  give  their  younger  brethren  a 
chance  :  we  appeal  to  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  Brighton,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  to  spare  us  this  once.  Further,  we  venture  to 
question  whether  the  three  adjudicators  are  precisely  the 
men  whose  verdict  may  be  confidently  accepted  by  the 
British  public.  Do  they,  to  begin  with,  know  a  good 
acting  libretto  when  they  see  it?  Well,  Mr.  Joseph 
Bennett  is  musical  critic  of  the  Daily  Telegraph ,  some¬ 
thing  undefined  on  the  Musical  Times ,  and  author  of 
many  librettos.  A  brief  reference  to  the  back  numbers 
of  the  two  papers  mentioned  will  show  to  what  sur¬ 
prising  extent  he  has  condemned  good  librettos  and 
praised  bad  ones.  The  category  in  which  his  own  should 
be  placed  may  be  indicated  by  this  quotation  from  “  Beth¬ 
lehem.”  The  angel  descends,  “  he  light  emitting,”  and 
“  Darkness  flies  on  wings  of  terror 
While  the  silly  sheep,  in  error, 

Rise  to  crop  the  dewy  yield.” 

Mr.  Cowen  has  uniformly  selected  ineffective  “books” 
for  his  own  operas,  and  some  of  Mr.  Corder’s  recent 
utterances  conclusively  prove  that  he  has  not  the 
faintest  notion  of  the  true  function  of  the  libretto.  In 
music  he  is  a  hopelessly  academic,  and  has  lately  in¬ 
formed  the  world  that  “Tristan”  is  not  well  orches¬ 
trated.  Mr.  Cowen,  again,  is  merely  an  esteemed 
manufacturer  of  drawing-room  ballads.  Mr.  Bennett’s 
own  criticisms  witness  that  he  understands  no  music 
more  modern  in  sentiment  and  structure  than  Mendels¬ 
sohn’s.1*  In  short,  then,  without  implying  the  slightest 
conscious  mnfairness,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
with  these  rhree  gentlemen  as  judges  there  is  no  chance 
of  the  game  being  fairly  conducted. 

We  have  waited  to  hear  this  note  of  protest  sounded 
by  some  of  the  journals  whose  special  office  it  is 
to  look  after  the  interests  of  musicians.  Since  they 
have  failed  in  their  duty,  it  remained  for  us  to  do 
ours  ;  and  we  trust  that  Madame  Moody  and  Mr. 
Manners  will  see  the  force  of  the  objection  we  have 
raised,  and  select  adjudicators  who  may  be  expected  to 
arrive  at  a  fair  decision.  Then  will  it  be  possible  for  us 
all  to  attend  that  “  London  theatre  towards  the  end  of 
May,”  and  if  the  merits  of  the  successful  opera  do  not 
allow  us  to  hail  the  victor  as  a  mighty  genius,  we  can, 
at  any  rate,  with  perfect  sincerity,  greet  him  with  all 
the  applause  due  to  the  composer  as  Ladas. 

TWO  NEW  PLAYS.* 

'T'HE  truth  about  Mr.  James’s  play  is  no  worse  than 
J-  that  it  is  out  of  fashion.  Any  dramatically  disposed 
young  gentleman  who,  cultivating  sentiment  on  a  little 
.  *  "  Guy  Domville  ”  :  a  play  in  three  acts.  By  Henry  James.  St.  James's 
Theatre,  5  January  189s. 

"An  Ideal  JHusband '' :  a  new  and  original  play  of  modern  life.  By 
— O.scar  Wilde.  Haymarket  Theatre,  3  January  1895. 
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alcohol,  and  gaining  an  insight  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
eternal  feminine  by  a  couple  of  squalid  intrigues,  mean¬ 
while  keeps  well  aloof  from  art  and  philosophy,  and 
thus  preserves  his  innocence  of  the  higher  life  ef  the 
senses  and  of  the  intellect,  can  patch  up  a  play  to¬ 
morrow  which  will  pass  as  real  drama  with  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  deny  that  distinction  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.  No  doubt,  if  the  literary  world  were  as  com¬ 
pletely  dominated  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
as  the  dramatic  world  is  by  their  first  cousins,  we  should 
be  told  that  Mr.  James  cannot  write  a  novel.  That  is 
not  criticism  :  it  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question. 
There  is  no  reason  why  life  as  we  find  it  in  Mr.  James’s 
novels — life,  that  is,  in  which  passion  is  subordinate  to 
intellect  and  to  fastidious  artistic  taste — should  not  be 
represented  on  the  stage.  If  it  is  real  to  Mr.  James,  it 
must  be  real  to  others  ;  and  why  should  not  these  others 
have  their  drama  instead  of  being  banished  from  the 
theatre  (to  the  theatre’s  great  loss)  by  the  monotony  and 
vulgarity  of  drama  in  which  passion  is  everything,  intel¬ 
lect  nothing,  and  art  only  brought  in  by  the  incidental 
outrages  upon  it.  As  it  happens,  I  am  not  myself  in 
Mr.  James’s  camp  :  in  all  the  life  that  has  energy  enough 
to  be  interesting  to  me,  subjective  volition,  passion,  will, 
make  intellect  the  merest  tool.  But  there  is  in  the 
centre  of  that  cyclone  a  certain  calm  spot  where  culti¬ 
vated  ladies  and  gentlemen  live  on  independent  incomes 
or  by  pleasant  artistic  occupations.  It  is  there  that  Mr. 
James’s  art  touches  life,  selecting  whatever  is  graceful, 
exquisite,  or  dignified  in  its  serenity.  It  is  not  life  as 
imagined  by  the  pit  or  gallery,  or  even  by  the  stalls  :  it 
is,  let  us  say,  the  ideal  of  the  balcony  ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  the  pit  and  gallery  should  excommunicate 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  blood  and  entrails  in  it, 
and  have  its  sentence  formulated  for  it  by  the  fiercely 
ambitious  and  wilful  professional  man  in  the  stalls. 
The  whole  case  against  its  adequacy  really  rests  on  its 
violation  of  the  cardinal  stage  convention  that  love  is 
the  most  irresistible  of  all  the  passions.  Since  most 
people  go  to  the  theatre  to  escape  from  reality,  this  con¬ 
vention  is  naturally  dear  to  a  world  in  which  love,  all 
powerful  in  the  secret,  unreal,  day-dreaming  life  of  the 
imagination,  is  in  the  real  active  life  the  abject  slave  of 
every  triflinghabit,  prejudice,  and  cowardice,  easily  stifled 
by  shyness,  class  feeling,  and  pecuniary  prudence,  or 
diverted  from  what  is  theatrically  assumed  to  be  its  hur¬ 
ricane  course  by  such  obstacles  as  a  thick  ankle,  a  cockney 
accent,  or  an  unfashionable  hat.  In  the  face  of  this,  is 
it  good  sense  to  accuse  Mr.  Henry  James  of  a  want  of 
grip  of  the  realities  of  life  because  he  gives  us  a  hero 
who  sacrifices  his  love  to  a  strong  and  noble  vocation 
for  the  Church  ?  And  yet  when  some  unmannerly  play¬ 
goer,  untouched  by  either  love  or  religion,  chooses  to 
send  a  derisive  howl  from  the  gallery  at  such  a  situation, 
we  are  to  sorrowfully  admit,  if  you  please,  that  Mr. 
James  is  no  dramatist,  on  the  general  ground  that  “  the 
drama’s  laws  the  drama’s  patrons  give.”  Pray  which 
of  its  patrons? — the  cultivated  majority  who,  like  myself 
and  all  the  ablest  of  my  colleagues,  applauded  Mr. 
James  on  Saturday,  or  the  handful  of  rowdies  who 
brawled  at  him  ?  It  is  the  business  of  the  dramatic 
critic  to  educate  these  dunces,  not  to  echo  them. 

Admitting,  then,  that  Mr.  James’s  dramatic  author¬ 
ship  is  valid,  and  that  his  plays  are  du  theatre  when  the 
right  people  are  in  the  theatre,  what  are  the  qualities 
and  faults  of  “Guy  Domville  ”  ?  First  among  the 
qualities,  a  rare  charm  of  speech.  Line  after  line  comes 
with  such  a  delicate  turn  and  fall  that  I  unhesitatingly 
challenge  any  of  our  popular  dramatists  to  write  a  scene 
in  verse  with  half  the  beauty  of  Mr.  James’s  prose.  I 
am  not  now  speaking  of  the  verbal  fitness,  which  is  a 
matter  of  careful  workmanship  merely.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  delicate  inflexions  of  feeling  conveyed  by  the 
cadences  of  the  line,  inflexions  and  cadences  which, 
after  so  long  a  course  of  the  ordinary  theatrical  splashes 
and  daubs  of  passion  and  emphasis,  are  as  grateful  to 
my  ear  as  the  music  of  Mozart’s  “  Entfi'ihrung  aus  dem 
Serail  ”  would  be  after  a  year  of  “  Ernani  ”  and  “  II  Tro- 
vatore.”  Second,  “  Guy  Domville”  is  a  story,  and  not 
a  mere  situation  hung  out  on  a  gallows  of  plot.  And  it 
is  a  story  of  fine  sentiment  and  delicate  manners,  with 
an  entirely  worthy  and  touching  ending.  Third,  it  relies 
on  the  performers,  not  for  the  brute  force  of  their  per¬ 
sonalities  and  popularities,  but  for  their  finest  accom¬ 


plishments  in  grace  of  manner,  delicacy  of  diction,  and 
dignity  of  style.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that 
this  reliance,  rash  as  it  undeniably  is  in  these  days,  was 
not  disappointed.  Mr.  Alexander,  having  been  treated 
little  better  than  a  tailor’s  dummy  by  Mr.  Wilde,  Mr. 
Pinero,  and  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  successively,  found 
himself  treated  as  an  artist  by  Mr.  James,  and  repaid 
the  compliment,  not  only,  as  his  manager,  by  charm¬ 
ing  eighteenth-century  stage  setting  of  the  piece,  but, 
as  actor,  by  his  fine  execution  of  the  principal  part, 
which  he  touched  with  great  skill  and  judgment.  Miss 
Marion  Terry,  as  Mrs.  Peveril,  was  altogether  charm¬ 
ing,  every  movement,  every  tone,  harmonized  perfectly 
with  the  dainty  grace  and  feeling  of  her  lines.  In  fact, 
had  the  second  act  been  equal  to  the  first  and  third,  and 
the  acting  as  fine  throughout  as  in  the  scenes  between 
Mr.  Alexander  and  Miss  Terry  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
they  were  well  supported  by  Mr.  Waring),  the  result 
would  have  been  less  doubtful.  It  will  be  a  deplorable 
misfortune  if  “  Guy  Domville  ”  does  not  hold  the  stage 
long  enough  to  justify  Mr.  Alexander’s  enterprise  in 
producing  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  second  act  dissolved  the  charm 
rather  badly  ;  and  what  was  more,  the  actors  felt  it.  The 
Falstaffian  make-up  of  Mrs.  Saker,  and  the  senseless 
drunken  scene,  which  Mr.  Alexan  -A  played  with  the 
sobriety  of  desperation,  made  fuss  instead  of  drama  ; 
and  the  dialogue,  except  for  a  brief  and  very  pretty- 
episode  in  which  Miss  Millard  and  Mr.  Esmond  took 
part,  fell  off  into  mere  rococo.  Little  of  this  act  can  be 
remembered  with  pleasure  except  Miss  Millard’s 
“  Forgive  me  a  little,”  and  a  few  cognate  scraps  of 
dialogue.  It  had  better  have  been  left  out,  and  the 
wanderings  of  the  prodigal  taken  for  granted.  And,  to 
weight  it  still  further,  it  contained  a  great  deal  of  the 
gentleman  who  played  Lord  Devenish,  and  played  him 
just  as  he  might  have  played  an  elderly  marquis  in  a 
comic  opera,  grimacing  over  a  snuff-box,  and  withering 
all  sense  and  music  out  of  Mr.  James’s  lines  with  a  dic¬ 
tion  which  I  forbear  to  describe.  He  was  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  irritation  which  subsequently  vented 
itself  on  the  author  ;  and  I  am  far  from  sure  that  I  ought 
not  to  borrow  a  weapon  from  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  go  to  the  extreme  length  of  naming 
him. 

“  Guy  Domville”  is  preceded  by  a  farce  (called  in  the 
bill  a  comedy)  by  Julian  Field,  entitled  “  Too  Happy  by 
Half.”  It  is  deftly  turned  out  from  old  and  seasoned 
materials,  and  is  capital  fun  for  the  audience  and  for 
Mr.  Esmond  and  Miss  Millard.  Miss  Millard  is  not 
yet  quite  experienced  enough  to  do  very  easy  work  quite 
well  :  she  is  the  least  bit  crude  occasionally. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’s  new  play  at  the  Haymarket  is  a 
dangerous  subject,  because  he  has  the  property  of 
making  his  critics  dull.  They  laugh  angrily  at  his 
epigrams,  like  a  child  who  is  coaxed  into  being  amused 
in  the  very  act  of  setting  up  a  yell  of  rage  and  agony. 
They  protest  that  the  trick  is  obvious,  and  that  such 
epigrams  can  be  turned  out  by  the  score  by  any  one 
lightminded  enough  to  condescend  to  such  frivolity.  As 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  I  am  the  only  person  in  London 
who  cannot  sit  down  and  write  an  Oscar  Wilde  play  at 
will.  The  fact  that  his  plays,  though  apparently 
lucrative,  remain  unique  under  these  circumstances, 
says  much  for  the  self-denial  of  our  scribes.  In  a  certain 
sense  Mr.  Wilde  is  to  me  our  only  thorough  playwright. 
He  plays  with  everything  :  with  wit,  with  philosophy, 
with  drama,  with  actors  and  audience,  with  the  whole 
theatre.  Such  a  feat  scandalizes  the  Englishman,  who 
can  no  more  play  with  wit  and  philosophy  than  he  can 
with  a  football  or  a  cricket  bat.  He  works  at  both,  and 
has  the  consolation,  if  he  cannot  make  people  laugh,  of 
being  the  best  cricketer  and  footballer  in  the  world. 
Now  it  is  the  mark  of  the  artist  that  he  will  not  work. 
Just  as  people  with  social  ambitions  will  practise  the 
meanest  economies  in  order  to  live  expensively  ;  so  the 
artist  will  starve  his  way  through  incredible  toil  and 
discouragement  sooner  than  go  and  earn  a  week’s  honest 
wages.  Mr.  Wilde,  an  arch-artist,  is  so  colossally  lazy 
that  he  trifles  even  with  the  work  by  which  an  artist 
escapes  work.  He  distils  the  very  quintessence,  and 
gets  as  product  plays  which  are  so  unapproach¬ 
ably  playful  that  they  are  the  delight  of  every  play¬ 
goer  with  twopenn’orth  of  brains.  The  English  critic. 
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always  protesting  that  the  drama  should  not  be  didactic, 
and  yet  always  complaining  if  the  dramatist  does  not 
find  sermons  in  stones  and  good  in  everything,  will  be 
conscious  of  a  subtle  and  pervading  levity  in  “  An  Ideal 
Husband.”  All  the  literary  dignity  of  the  play,  all  the 
imperturbable  good  sense  and  good  manners  with  which 
Mr.  Wilde  makes  his  wit  pleasant  to  his  comparatively 
stupid  audience,  cannot  quite  overcome  the  fact  that 
Ireland  is  of  all  countries  the  most  foreign  to  England, 
and  that  to  the  Irishman  (and  Mr.  Wilde  is  almost  as 
acutely  Irish  an  Irishman  as  the  Iron  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton)  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  quite  so  exquisitely 
comic  as  an  Englishman’s  seriousness.  It  becomes 
tragic,  perhaps,  when  the  Englishman  acts  on  it  ;  but 
that  occurs  too  seldom  to  be  taken  into  account,  a  fact 
which  intensifies  the  humour  of  the  situation,  the  total 
result  being  the  Englishman  utterly  unconscious  of  his 
real  self,  Mr.  Wilde  keenly  observant  of  it  and  playing 
on  the  self-unconsciousness  with  irresistible  humour, 
and  finally,  of  course,  the  Englishman  annoyed  with  him¬ 
self  for  being  amused  at  his  own  expense,  and  for  being 
unable  to  convict  Mr.  Wilde  of  what  seems  an  obvious 
misunderstanding  of  human  nature.  He  is  shocked,  too,  at 
the  danger  to  the  foundations  of  society  when  seriousness 
is  publicly  laughed  at.  And  to  complete  the  oddity  of 
the  situation,  Mr.  Wilde,  touching  what  he  himself 
reverences,  is  absolutely  the  most  sentimental  dramatist 
of  the  day. 

It  is  useless  to  describe  a  play  which  has  no  thesis  : 
which  is,  in  the  purest  integrity,  a  play  and  nothing  less. 
The  six  worst  epigrams  are  mere  alms  handed  with  a 
kind  smile  to  the  average  suburban  playgoer  ;  the  three 
best  remain  secrets  between  Mr.  Wilde  and  a  few  choice 
spirits.  The  modern  note  is  struck  in  Sir  Robert  Chil- 
tern’s  assertion  of  the  individuality  and  courage  of  his 
wrongdoing  as  against  the  mechanical  idealism  of  his 
stupidly  good  wife,  and  in  his  bitter  criticism  of  a  love 
that  is  only  the  reward  of  merit.  It  is  from  the  philo¬ 
sophy  on  which  this  scene  is  based  that  the  most  preg¬ 
nant  epigrams  in  the  play  have  been  condensed.  Indeed, 
this  is  the  only  philosophy  that  ever  has  produced 
epigrams.  In  contriving  the  stage  expedients  by  which 
the  action  of  the  piece  is  kept  going,  Mr.  Wilde  has 
been  once  or  twice  a  little  too  careless  of  stage  illusion  : 
for  example,  why  on  earth  should  Mrs.  Cheveley,  hiding 
in  Lord  Goring’ s  room,  knock  down  a  chair  ?  That  is 
my  sole  criticism. 

The  performance  is  very  amusing.  The  audience 
laughs  conscientiously  :  each  person  comes  to  the 
theatre  prepared,  like  a  special  artist,  with  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  laugh  ready  sketched  in  on  his  or  her  fea¬ 
tures.  Some  of  the  performers  labour  intensely  at  being 
epigrammatic.  I  am  sure  Miss  Vane  Featherstone  and 
Miss  Forsyth  could  play  Lady  Macbeth  and  Medea  with 
less  effort  than  Lady  Basildon  and  Mrs.  Marchmont,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  but  sit  on  a  sofa  and  be  politely  silly 
for  ten  minutes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  glimpses 
of  expensive  receptions  in  Park  Lane,  with  the  servants 
announcing  titles  ad  libitum ,  are  enormously  attractive 
to  social  outsiders  (say  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  us)  ; 
but  the  stage  reproduction  is  not  convincing  :  everybody 
has  an  outrageous  air  of  being  at  a  party  ;  of  not  being 
used  to  it  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  of  enjoying  themselves 
immensely.  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey  has  the  best  of  the 
fun  among  the  principals.  As  every  one’s  guide,  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  friend,  he  has  moments  in  which  he  is,  I 
think,  intended  to  be  deep,  strong,  and  tender.  These 
moments,  to  say  the  least,  do  not  quite  come  off  ;  but 
his  lighter  serious  episodes  are  excellent,  and  his  drollery 
conquers  without  effort.  When  Miss  Neilson  sits  still 
and  lets  her  gifts  of  beauty  and  grace  be  eloquent  for 
her,  she  is  highly  satisfying  ;  but  I  cannot  say  the  same 
for  the  passages  in  which  she  has  to  take  the  stage  her¬ 
self  and  try  to  act.  She  becomes  merely  artificial  and 
superficially  imitative.  Miss  Fanny  Brough  makes  Lady 
Markby,  an  eminently  possible  person,  quite  impossible  ; 
and  Miss  Maude  Millet,  playing  very  well  indeed  as  Mabel 
Chiltern,  nevertheless  occasionally  spoils  a  word  by  cer¬ 
tain  vowel  sounds  which  are  only  permissible  to  actresses 
of  the  second  rank.  As  an  adventuress  who,  like  the 
real  and  unlike  the  stage  adventuress,  is  not  in  love 
.  with  any  one,  and  is  simply  selfish,  dishonest,  and  third 
rate,  Miss  Florence  West  is  kinetoscopically  realistic. 
The  portrait  is  true  to  nature  ;  but  it  has  no  artistic 


character  :  Miss  West  has  not  the  art  of  being  agree¬ 
ably  disagreeable.  Mr.  Brookfield,  a  great  artist  in 
small  things,  makes  the  valet  in  the  third  act  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  performance.  And  Mr.  Waller  is 
handsome  and  dignified  as  the  ideal  husband,  a  part 
easily  within  his  means.  His  management  could  not 
have  been  more  auspiciously  inaugurated.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

CCORDING  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the 
past  year,  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  a 
little  over  408^  millions,  being  an  increase  compared 
with  the  year  before  of  rather  more  than  3I  millions,  or 
not  far  short  of  1  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  exports 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  was 
rather  more  than  216  millions,  being  a  decrease  of 
^1,900,000,  or  rather  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  the 
foreign  trade,  therefore,  there  is  as  yet  no  perceptible 
recovery.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  prices 
are  exceptionally  low  just  now,  and  that  much  of  the 
falling  off  in  the  exports,  therefore,  is  due  to  the 
decrease  in  value  ;  that  in  fact  a  larger  quantity  has 
been  exported  and  imported  in  spite  of  smaller  value. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  imports,  which  are 
very  largely  food  and  raw  material.  There  is  a  very 
large  increase  in  quantity,  for  example,  in  raw  cotton, 
although  there  is  a  still  larger  falling  off  in  value,  and  it 
is  pretty  much  the  same  in  regard  to  wheat.  The  low 
prices  are  mainly  due  to  extreme  depression  in  North 
and  South  America,  in  Australasia,  and  in  India.  During" 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  there  was  a  very  great 
decline  in  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  goods  to  the 
United  States  ;  there  was  a  considerable  decline  like¬ 
wise  in  the  exports  to  Australia  ;  and  there  was  a  falling 
off  in  Brazil  also,  owing  to  the  civil  war.  But  early  in 
the  year  the  exports  to  India  were  satisfactory,  and  there 
was  a  marked  increase  in  the  exports  to  the  Continent. 
In  the  later  part  of  the  year  the  Far  East  and  the  Continent 
have  not  been  buying  on  the  same  large  scale  ;  but  there 
has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  a  satisfactory  increase 
in  the  demand  for  the  United  States  since  the  passing  of 
the  Tariff  Act.  The  principal  facts,  therefore,  concern¬ 
ing  our  foreign  trade  are  that  the  quantity  of  business 
done  during  the  past  year  was  larger  than  ever,  but  that 
less  money  was  received  by  this  country  from  its  foreign 
customers  because  of  the  low  prices,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  this  country  bought  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  very  much  larger  quantities  at  but  a  small  increase 
in  the  money  outlay.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  pros-, 
pect  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  the  United  Kingdom.  But  if  we  look  abroad 
to  the  countries  which  send  goods  to  us,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  condition  of  many  of  them  is  very  critical, 
especially  the  newer  countries  like  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  and  Australia.  The  exceedingly  low  prices 
are  causing  heavy  losses  to  farmers  and  others,  and  are 
making  it  extremely  difficult  for  those  countries  to  sup¬ 
port  the  burden  of  their  foreign  debts.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  not  much  probability  of  any  material  rise  in 
prices  until  the  currency  crisis  in  the  United  States  comes 
to  an  end,  and  the  banking  system  in  Australasia  is  im¬ 
proved. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  because  of  the  exceedingly  low 
rates  of  interest  and  discount  all  through  the  past  year, 
the  dividends  being  paid  by  the  London  joint  stock  banks 
are  not  very  satisfactory.  For  the  whole  year  fhe 
London  and  Westminster  declares  9  per  cent  against 
12  per  cent  for  1893,  the  Union  8^  against  10,  the 
Joint  Stock  9  against  10,  the  City  8  against  10, 
the  South  Western  10  against  10,  the  Consolidated 
82  against  9,  the  National  Discount  Company  1 1  against 
12,  and  the  Union  Discount  Company  9  against  9. 
Thus  of  six  banks  and  two  Discount  Companies 
only  two,  or  25  per  cent,  are  able  to  distribute  the  same 
rate  of  dividend  as  for  1893,  while  six,  or  75  per  cent, 
have  had  to  reduce  their  dividends.  The  country  banks 
have  been  able  to  obtain  a  better  return  for  their  money 
than  the  London  banks,  because  the  competition  is  not 
so  great  and  the  trading  classes  proper  as  well  as  the 
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agricultural  classes  are  governed  by  custom  rather  than 
by  keen  competition.  In  London,  where  the  country 
banks,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  the  Anglo-foreign 
and  Colonial  banks,  and  even  foreign  banks  all  compete, 
it  is  not  possible  to  regulate  business  by  established 
custom.  There  does  not  seem  much  probability  of  such 
a  rise  in  rates  in  the  early  future  as  will  enable  the  banks 
to  earn  large  dividends  in  the  six  months  just  begun. 
Still,  there  is  more  confidence  ;  business  is  very  slowly 
but  steadily  reviving,  and  speculation  has  already  sprung 
up. 

While  money  is  so  abundant  in  London  that  people 
are  able  to  borrow  for  a  week  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per^jioo 
per  annum,  and  where  the  discount  rate  for  three  months 
bank  bills  is  under  f  per  cent,  there  is  a  very  active 
demand  for  Paris.  With  the  exception  of  sovereigns, 
which  have  gone  into  the  Bank  of  England,  all  the  gold 
arriving  in  London  for  some  months  past  has  been  sent 
away,  chiefly  to  Paris,  and  the  demand  is  likely  to 
continue  for  some  time.  The  explanation  mainly  is  that 
there  is  a  very  active  speculation  in  Paris,  which  has 
been  growing  for  a  long  time  past,  and  which,  therefore, 
is  causing  a  very  strong  demand  for  loans.  Here  in 
London  the  Stock  Exchange  is  able  to  borrow  on  really 
good  security  at  less  than  2  per  cent  (very  often  at  no 
more  than  i|  per  cent),  while  in  Paris  for  some  time 
past  the  rate  paid  for  loans  on  the  best  security  has  been 
very  close  up  to  4  per  cent,  and  sometimes  over.  And 
similarly  the  discount  rate  for  some  time  past  has  been 
from  1}  to  2  per  cent.  Trade  in  France  is  by  no  means 
good.  Almost  the  whole  demand  for  loans  and  discounts 
is  due  to  the  large  speculation,  not  merely  in  South 
African  land,  gold,  and  diamond  shares,  but  in  all  sorts 
of  things  (French,  Russian,  Egyptian,  Turkish,  and 
Algerian).  Here  at  home,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has 
been  exceedingly  little  speculation  outside  of  the  South 
African  department.  No  doubt  speculation  will  grow, 
but  it  will  do  so  cautiously,  and  the  probability  appears 
to  be  that  money  will  continue  cheap  for  the  next  six 
months.  The  receipts  of  gold  from  South  Africa  and 
Australasia  are  likely  to  be  very  large,  and  the  indebted 
countries  will  have  to  send  a  good  deal  to  meet  interest 
and  other  obligations.  Therefore  the  London  market 
will  be  well  supplied  ;  and  apparently  much  will  go  from 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  disordered  condition  of 
the  currency. 

The  India  Council  on  Wednesday  offered  for  tender 
60  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  telegraphic  transfers, 
and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  a  little  over  is.  ofd. 
per  rupee.  Trade  in  India  continues  very  slack,  and 
though  the  exports  ought  to  increase  now  the  ex¬ 
pansion  is  very  slow.  There  are  hopes,  however, 
that  the  deficit  will  not  be  as  large  as  was  feared 
some  time  ago.  That,  however,  is  a  good  deal  guess¬ 
work  as  yet  ;  no  sensible  man  will  commit  himself  to  a 
definite  opinion  three  months  beforehand.  All  that  is 
certain  is  that  in  the  present  condition  of  exchange  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Government  to  put  a 
duty  upon  cotton  goods.  Naturally  enough  Lancashire 
is  dissatisfied,  and  apparently  there  is  to  be  a  strong 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  But  after  all,  a 
Government  must  pay  its  way,  and  unless  Lancashire 
can  show  the  Indian  Government  some  other  method  of 
raising  the  necessary  funds  the  duty  will  have  to  remain. 
There  is  not  very  much  dealing  in  silver,  and  the  price 
has  been  fluctuating  about  2y^d.  per  ounce.  As  the 
Japanese  Government  has  appointed  a  Commission  to 
inquire  into  the  currency,  there  are  fears  that  the  silver 
standard  may  be  discarded  and  gold  adopted  ;  while 
there  are  also  apprehensions  that  China  will  become 
exhausted,  and  may  not  be  able  to  buy  as  much  as  a 
little  while  ago  was  hoped  for. 

The  stock  markets  this  week  have  been  fairly  steady, 
but  not  very  active.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  raise 
prices  in  the  American  market ;  but  our  readers  will  be 
wise  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  misled  by  too  optimist 
views.  The  gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury  is  barely  16 
millions  sterling,  instead  of  20  millions  sterling  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  every  week  it  is  growing  less  and  less.  There 
is  little  prospect  that  a  wise  policy  will  be  adopted  by 
Congress.  The  Senate  seems  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  hand, 


and  even  a  minority  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  has 
revolted.  Therefore  it  is  only  too  probable  that  the  dis- 
trustwill  increase.  In  Brazil  trade  is  good  and  the  new  Pre¬ 
sident  is  inspiring  confidence.  The  Messrs.  Rothschild 
are  placing  in  London  this  week  2  millions  sterling  of 
Brazilian  Treasury  bills  bearing  5  per  cent  interest  at  98, 
and  it  is  understood  that  by  and  by  there  wall  be  a  large 
Brazilian  loan.  In  Argentina  there  is  a  conflict  going  on 
between  the  President  and  General  Roca.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  Senate  to  compel  the  President  to 
resign,  but  the  attempt  was  defeated  by  the  castingvote 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate.  It  is  understood  that  a 
second  attempt  will  be  made.  Outside  of  politics,  how¬ 
ever,  matters  look  fairly  promising  in  Argentina.  The 
Continental  Bourses  are  steady  without  much  activity. 
By  and  by,  however,  there  will  be  an  undoubted  improve¬ 
ment,  for  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  intends  to  fund  40  millions  sterling  of  floating  debt 
(a  large  operation  that  will  require  active  and  firm  mar¬ 
kets).  The  Austrian  Government  wants  to  borrow  8  or 
10  millions  sterling,  and  nearly  every  other  Government 
on  the  Continent  is  likewise  preparing  for  loans. 

In  the  South  African  market  the  realizing  to  secure 
profits  which  began  last  week  has  continued.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  Settlement  on  the  Paris  Bourse  last 
week  was  a  very  large  one,  and  that  rates  were  stiff.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  has  not  been  an 
immediate  recovery  when  the  Settlement  was  arranged. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  some  further 
fall.  Prices  in  many  directions  had  been  run  up  too 
rapidly,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  before 
long  there  must  be  a  pause.  As  the  pause  has  come  so 
soon  it  has  prevented  too  great  and  too  wild  a  specula¬ 
tion  ;  and  now  the  realizing  that  is  going  on  is  bringing 
about  a  lower  level  of  prices,  and  is  strengthening  and 
steadying  the  market.  The  very  weak  speculators  are 
being  got  rid  of,  and  the  securities  are  passing  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  financially  strong,  and  able, 
therefore,  to  wait.  There  are  rumours  of  labour  diffi¬ 
culties  at  some  of  the  mines.  Whether  they  are  likely 
to  be  serious  it  is  difficult  to  say  amidst  the  conflict  of 
assertions.  Those  who  wish  to  keep  prices  going  up 
are  positive  that  the  difficulties  have  been  grossly  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  will  be  settled  before  very  long.  Those 
who  wish  to  send  prices  down  are  equally  certain  that 
difficulties  are  very  serious  and  will  paralyze  business  for 
a  while.  Probably  the  truth  lies  between  the  two.  In 
any  case  labour  difficulties  are  usually  of  only  very  tem¬ 
porary  importance. 

South  America  has  long  been  notorious  for  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  her  financial  methods,  and  even  the  restraining 
influence  of  so  eminent  a  house  as  the  Rothschilds  seems 
unequal  to  the  task  of  keeping  Brazil  within  orthodox 
lines.  Nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  original  or 
unusual  than  the  method  adopted  by  the  Brazilian 
Government  of  issuing  privately  on  the  London  market 
^2,000,000  sterling  in  Treasury  Bills,  bearing  interest  at 
a  rate  equivalent  to  7  per  cent,  plus  the  charges  of  the 
bankers,  which  will  probably  bring  the  rate  up  to  8  per 
cent,  and  perhaps  to  9  per  cent,  to  provide  the  means  to 
pay  the  interest  maturing  on  4  and  5  per  cent  loans.  It 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  the  Financial  Neios  that  if 
a  new  loan  had  been  publicly  issued  in  the  regular  way, 
the  awkward  necessity  would  have  arisen  of  placing  before 
the  public  the  actual  state  of  Brazilian  finances  in  a  formal 
prospectus,  and  if  the  Brazilian  Government  is  not  in  a 
position  to  do  this,  it  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  appeal  to 
investors  even  for  a  temporary  loan.  It  has,  however,  been 
enabled,  through  the  intervention  of  New  Court,  to  avoid 
a  direct  appeal,  and  to  this  extent  it  has  been  fortunate. 
How  fortunate  the  buyers  of  these  Treasury  Bills  may 
be,  future  developments  alone  can  show.  With  a  deficit 
admitted  by  Marshal  Peixoto  to  amount  to  46,000  contos, 
without  making  provision  for  special  credits  to  the 
amount  of  90,000  contos  opened  by  him  during  the  revo¬ 
lution,  with  a  total  debt,  at  the  present  rate  of  the 
exchange,  of  nearly  ^80,000,000,  and  with  a  floating 
mass  of  inconvertible  paper,  the  amount  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain,  the  position  of  Brazilian 
finances  is  certainly  not  brilliant. 

In  every  quarter  there  are  evidences  of  a  revival  of 
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rommercial  enterprise.  The  number  of  companies  regis- 
ered  at  Somerset  House  in  1894  was  larger  than  any 
-ecorded  during  the  last  decade.  In  1894,  the  companies 
-egistered  numbered  2671  ;  in  1893,  2332  ;  in  1892,  2371. 
rhe  total  capital  invested  was  £105,101,228  compared 
vith  £84,720,623  in  1893,  and  ^95,683,168  in  1892. 
The  growth  in  the  number  of  new  enterprises,  considered 
apart  from  the  increase  in  capital  invested,  is  also  a 
favourable  sign.  Compared  with  1893,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  more  than  £9,000,000  sterling  invested 
in  manufacturing  and  £8,000,000  in  mining  companies. 
During  the  last  six  months,  77  West  Australian  mining 
companies  were  registered  with  a  capital  of  £5>628>3°P- 
In  1893,  a  total  £133,500  was  invested  in  tramways  ;  in 
1894,  £1,476,000.  Breweries  absorbed  £4,382>5T4  in 
1893,  and  £6,979,157  in  1894.  Land  and  agricultural, 
electric,  insurance,  cycling,  telephone,  shipping  com¬ 
panies  and  hotels,  all  show  a  marked  increase  over 
1893. 

Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  io4§,  a  rise,  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  T7F.  At  the  time  of  the 
Baring  crisis,  little  more  than  four  years  ago,  Consols 
were  as  low  as  94^  ;  they  are  now  just  £10  higher. 
And  it  is  to  be  recollected  that,  allowing  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  interest  in  a  few  years,  they  do  not  quite 
yield  the  holder  at  the  present  price  2b  per  cent.  .  The 
2b  per  cents  closed  at  io2§,  a  rise  of  ij  ;  and  practically 
all  other  first-class  securities — Indian  Sterling  stocks, 
sound  Colonial  stocks,  home  Municipal  stocks,  Home 
Railway  Preference,  Guaranteed,  and  Debenture  stocks 
— are  likewise  at  exaggerated  prices.  They  will  all,  no 
doubt,  remain  so  while  money  is  so  cheap  and  abundant. 
But  once  there  is  a  demand  for  banking  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  bankers  begin  to  sell,  there  must  be  a  con¬ 
siderable  fall.  Caledonian  Undivided  stock  closed 
at  127,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Midland  closed  at  154J,  likewise  a 
rise  of  1  ;  North-Western  closed  at  177-4,  a  r*se  4 
In  the  American  department  there  has  been  exceedingly 
little  change  in  speculative  securities  and  in  the  junior 
bonds  of  Companies  not  in  good  credit.  The  shares  ot 
Companies  that  regularly  pay  dividends  have  recovered. 
Thus  Illinois  Central  shares,  which  fell  so  heavily  last 
week,  closed  on  Thursday  at  84J,  a  rise  compared  with 
the  preceding  Thursday  of  2}  ;  and  Lake  Shore  shares 
closed  at  138^,  a  rise  of  2.  In  the  international  depart¬ 
ment  the  movements  have  not  been  very  considerable, 
but  they  are  generally  upwards.  Argentines  of  ’86  closed 
at  65I,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  the  Funding  Bonds  closed  at  694,  a 
rise  of  1  ;  Brazilian  4^’s  close  at  79,  a  rise  of  2  ;  French 
Threes  closed  at  ioii-,  a  rise  of  \  ;  Hungarian  hours 
closed  at  ioof,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  Italian  closed  at  85T\,  a 
rise  of  §.  In  the  South  African  department  De  Beers 
closed  at  i9xV,  a  rise  of  b,  but  most  of  the  movements 
have  been  downwards,  especially  in  gold  shares.  Jagers- 
fontein  New  closed  at  1 7g ,  a  fall  of  TV ;  City  and  Suburban 
closed  at  i6§,  a  fall  of  §  ;  Crown  Reef  closed  at  9?,  a  fall 
of  £  ;  Durban  Roodepoort  closed  at  6§,  a  fall  of  §  ;  and 
Simmer  and  Jack  closed  at  12^,  a  fall  of  i  j. 

REVIEWS. 

“THE  FAIREST  CHURCH  IN  ALL  THE 
WORLD.” 

“The  Church  of  Sancta  Sophia,  Constantinople”;  a 

Study  of  Byzantine  Building.  By  W.  R.  Lethaby 

and  Harold  Swainson.  London  and  New  York  : 

Macmillan.  1894. 

rEHIS  book  affords  an  instance,  rare  in  England,  of  an 
architectural  subject  approached  with  the  fine 
tastes  of  the  artist,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
antiquary.  More  than  one  work  of  real  value  already 
exists  on  the  history  of  this  church,  “  the  fairest  church 
in  all  the  world,”  as  Sir  John  Mandeville  called  it  :  but 
in  the  book  now  before  us,  its  architecture  is  considered 
for  the  first  time,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical 
architect,  who  is  neither  a  mere  antiquary,  nor  a  mere 
technician,  but  who  regards  his  calling  as  a  living  art. 
This  volume;  moreover,  is  written  in  the  pursuit  of  an 
idea,  a  fine  idea  ;  and  it  separates  itself  at  once,  by 
its  aim  and  temper,  from  the  mass  of  unmeaning  archi¬ 
tectural  works,  which  pour  upon  us  from  all  sides. 


Sancta  Sophia,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Wisdom,  was 
begun  by  Justinian  in  532,  upon  the  site  of  an  older 
church,  which  had  been' destroyed  “in  the  rebellion 
called  Nika.”  It  was  finished  and  dedicated  in  537  ;  but 
the  apse  and  a  great  portion  of  the  east  end  was  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  in  558,  The  fabric,  however, 
was  restored  by  Justinian,  who  raised  the  dome  twenty 
feet:  and  the  church  was  re-consecrated.  More  than 
one  description  of  the  building  in  its  original  beauty 
remains  ;  but  of  these,  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  is 
the  poem  of  Paul,  the  Silentiary,  written  in  Homeric 
hexameters,  to  celebrate,  in  all  probability,  the  1  e-con¬ 
secration  of  the  church.  Every  part  of  the  building  is 
described  in  this  poem  with  minute  care,  and  the 
descriptions  are  intermingled  with  poetic  images  of  no 
little  beauty.  Take,  for  example,  the  passage  which 
records  the  general  effect  of  the  interior  ot  the  church. 

“  Whoever  raises  his  eyes  to  the  beauteous  firmament  of 
the  roof,  scarce  dares  to  gaze  on  its  rounded  expanse 
sprinkled  with  the  stars  of  heaven,  but  turns  to  the 
fresh  green  marble  below,  seeming  as  it  were  to  see 
flower-bordered  streams  of  Thessaly,  and  budding  corn, 
and  wood  thick  with  trees  ;  leaping  flocks  too  and  twin¬ 
ing  olive-trees,  and  the  vine  with  green  tendrils,  or  the 
deep  blue  peace  of  summer  sea,  broken  by  the  plashing 
oar  of  spray-girt  ship.  Whoever  puts  foot  within  the 
sacred  fane,  would  live  there  for  ever,  and  his  eyes  well 
with  tears  of  joy.”  How  admirably  does  that  descrip¬ 
tion  suggest  the  pure  clean  colours  and  forms,  which 
are  familiar  to  us  in  the  churches  erected  under  the  rule 
of  Justinian  at  Ravenna  ;  of  S.  Vitale  and  S.  ApollG 
nare  in  Classe  !  Saint  Mark’s  at  Venice,  which  we  are  apt 
to  take  as  the  type  of  Byzantine  architecture,  becomes  in 
comparison  almost  barbaric  in  the  splendour  of  its  gold 
mosaics.  We  find  in  it  the  mystery  of  sombre  lights,  ot 
the  gloom  of  the  sanctuary  ;  but  in  the  earlier  churches, 
in  S.  Vitale,  as  in  the  Roman  church  of  S.  Clemente, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  mystery  ot  day  ;  and  the 
morning  air  seems  always  to  linger  in  their  aisles,  fresh 
with  “  the  sweet  keen  smell  ”  of  the  natural  world. 

If  we  read  the  poem  of  the  Silentiary  by  way  of 
commentary  upon  the  building  of  Sancta  Sophia,  as.  it 
exists  at  the  present  day,  the  church  of  Justinian,  with 
its  rich  furniture  and  ornaments,  rises  up  before  us  with 
extraordinary  clearness.  We  are  surprised  to  realize 
how  much  remains,  in  spite  of  the  pillage,  which  has 
twice  overtaken  the  place,  and  the  successive  earth¬ 
quakes,  which  would  have  destroyed  a  building  less 
scientifically  constructed.  In  the  ninth  century,  a  beltry 
was  added  to  the  west  front,  and  other  alterations 
were  effected  :  and  in  the  following  century,  in  975> 
western  part  of  the  church  was  greatly  injured  by 
an  earthquake.  But  these,  and  other  chances  and 
changes,  are  insignificant  to  the  disasters  which  over¬ 
whelmed  the  church  consequent  upon  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204.  “The  fur¬ 
niture  of  surpassing  beauty,  the  silver,  which  went  round 
the  screen  of  the  boma,  the  ambo,  the  doors,  and  many 
ornaments  in  which  gold  was  used,  were  carried  away. 
Some  of  the  spoils  remain  in  the  church  and  treasury  ot 
St.  Mark,  and  elsewhere  ;  but  the  greater  part  has  been 
destroyed,  or  lost  beyond  any  hope  of  recovery.  1  he 
Byzantine  emperors,  on  retaking  the  city,  made  an 
attempt  to  restore  to  Sancta  Sophia  its  former  splendour : 
but  the  effort  was  only  partially  successful.  Upon  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  theTurks  in  1 453 >  ^ie  church 
was  again  pillaged  :  they  scattered,  says  one  contem¬ 
porary  writer,  “the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  seized  on 
the  gold  and  silver”  ;  and  another  bewails  “the  Great 
Church,  a  new  Sion  which  has  now  become  an  altar  of 
the  heathen,  and  is  called  the  house  of  Mahomet.”  Vet 
the  church  seems  almost  to  have  fared  worse  at  the  hands 
of  the  Christians.  The  destruction  of  the  great  court  in 
front  of  the  church,  of  many  low  buildings  which  for¬ 
merly  surrounded  it,  and  the  addition  of  the  minarets, 
has  greatly  altered  its  outward  appearance  :  but  to  the 
Turks  must  be  given  the  credit  of  having  preserved  the 
fabric  of  Sancta  Sophia,  almost  in  the  state  in  which  they 
found  it.  “  Far  from  being  a  ruin,”  Messrs.  Lethaby  and 
Swainson  tell  us,  with  a  charming  touch  of  satire,  “  the 
church  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  so  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  and  in  regard  to  its  treatment  by  the  l  urks  wo 
can  only  be  grateful  that  S.  Sophia  has  not  been  situated 
in  the  more  learned  cities  of  Europe,  such  as  Rome, 
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Aachen,  or  Oxford,  during  the  period  of  revived  interest 
in  ecclesiastic  antiquities.” 

Of  the  mosaics  in  the  interior  of  Sancta  Sophia, 
scarcely  anything  is  now  to  be  seen.  The  original 
mosaics  of  the  age  of  Justinian  probably  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  iconoclasts,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu¬ 
ries  :  and  those,  which  are  known  to  exist  behind  their 
present  coating  of  whitewash,  date,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  time  of  the  final  restoration  of  images,  in 
842.  The  marble  work,  however,  in  the  columns, 
in  the  cornices,  and  in  the  linings  of  the  walls  and 
piers,  is  admirably  preserved.  In  the  design  and 
treatment  of  the  capitals,  and  in  the  inlaid  and  sunk 
panels,  the  simplicity  and  the  decorative  qualities 
of  Byzantine  art  appear  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Colour  is  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  form,  nor  form 
with  colour.  But  the  chief  beauties  of  Sancta  Sophia 
lie  in  its  structure,  and  not  in  its  ornament.  Its  marbles 
and  mosaics,  like  the  marbles  and  mosaics  of  St.  Mark’s, 
are  but  a  thin  covering  incrustation  of  precious  materials, 
which  hide  from  view  a  rough  building,  or  ‘  carcase  ’  of 
brick.  That  which,  perhaps,  finally  distinguishes  Byzan¬ 
tine  architecture  from  the  architecture  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  ot  the  Italian  Renaissance,  is  the  exquisite  sense  of 
economy  which  controls  its  design  and  determines  its 
construction.  In  no  part  of  Byzantine  architecture  is 
this  mastery  of  resources  and  materials  shown  to  more 
advantage  than  in  this  rudimentary  brick  structure. 
Stone  or  marble  was  only  employed  where  the  loads 
were  unusually  heavy,  as  in  the  great  piers  which  sup¬ 
port  the  dome  of  Sancta  Sophia,  or  greatly  concentrated, 
as  in  the  columns  of  the  arcades.  The  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing  was  constructed  of  thin,  tile-like  bricks,  laid  in  courses 
with  wide  mortar-joints,  which  were  nearly  equal  in 
thickness  to  the  bricks  themselves.  Arches  resting  upon 
piers  supported  the  domes,  conchs,  and  vaults,  which 
formed  the  roof  of  the  building.  In  Sancta  Sophia,  this 
assemblage  of  vaults,  which  leads  up  to  the  dome  in  the 
centre  of  the  church,  is  imagined  with  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  beauty,  and  constructed  with  consummate  skill. 
The  semicircular  and  pillared  recesses  of  the  exhedras 
are  delicately  poised  against  the  half-domes,  which  in 
their  turn  rise  east  and  west  against  the  base  of  the 
great  dome  :  whilst,  below  and  around,  lie  the  vaults 
of  the  aisles  between  the  four  great  piers,  which  cross 
them  to  the  north  and  south,  resting  against  the 
base  of  the  central  dome,  and  steadying  the  whole 
church.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  rationality  and  love¬ 
liness  of  this  surprising  invention.  “What  distinguishes 
the  artist  from  the  mere  amateur,”  said  Goethe,  “is 
Architectonic e  in  its  highest  sense.”  Certainly  in  the 
structure  of  Sancta  Sophia,  we  have  Architectonice  in  its 
highest  sense  ;  the  quality  which  distinguishes  the  hand 
of  the  master,  not  only  in  architecture,  but  equally  in 
the  other  arts.  There  is  no  part  of  the  building  which 
has  not  its  due  place,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  the  whole  ;  no  force  is  redundant ;  no 
labour  ineffective.  Were  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice  stripped 
of  its  marbles  and  mosaics,  it  would  remain  another 
such  building  of  brick,  but  it  would  not  show  the  same 
imaginative  and  logical  sequence  of  exquisite  inventions. 
Its  design  of  a  series  of  domes,  arranged  about  a  central 
dome  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  will  not  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  that  of  Sancta  Sophia,  in  which  all  parts 
lead  up  to,  and  conclude  in,  the  single  dome,  the  culmi¬ 
nation  of  the  whole  building.  For  something  of  the 
same  inventive  power,  of  the  same  knowledge  of  effect 
in  contrasting  one  architectural  form  with  another 
architectural  form,  we  must  turn,  in  Italy,  not  to  St. 
Mark’s,  but  to  the  church  of  S.  Vitale,  at  Ravenna.  In 
this  church,  as  in  Sancta  Sophia,  we  can  conceive  of  no 
greater  mastery  over,  no  freer  use  of,  the  simplest  and 
best  of  building  materials,  of  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
builder’s  craft  becomes  in  their  fabrics  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  accomplished  of  the  arts. 

“  A  conviction,”  Messrs.  Lethaby  and  Swainson  tell 
us,  “of  the  necessity  for  finding  the  root  of  archi¬ 
tecture  once  again  in  sound  common-sense  building  and 
pleasurable  craftsmanship  remains  as  our  final  result  of 
our  study  of  S.  Sophia,  that  marvellous  work,  where, 
as  has  been  well  said,  there  is  no  part  where  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  rational  construction  are  not  applied  with 
‘  hardiesse  ’  and  ‘franchise.’  In  estimating  so  highly 
the  Byzantine  method  of  building  in  its  greatest 


example,  we  see  that  its  forms  and  results  directly 
depended  on  these  present  circumstances,  and  these  ordi¬ 
nary  materials.”  It  is  here,  precisely,  that  the  value  and 
importance  of  Messrs.  Lethaby  and  Swainson’s  book  are 
to  be  found  :  it  is  because  they  bring  home  to  us  their 
contention  with  unmistakable  clearness,  that  their  work 
has  so  much  significance  for  us  at  the  present  day.  The 
two  architects,  or  rather  “  master-builders,”  who  appear 
to  have  been  employed  by  Justinian  in  the  erection  of 
Sancta  Sophia,  were  Anthemius  of  Miletus  and  Isidorus 
of  Tralles.  “  Anthemius,”  says  a  contemporary  writer, 
“  skilled  in  setting  out  a  plan,  laid  the  foundation. 
Anthemius  was  the  man  who  devised  and  worked  at 
every  part.”  The  secret,  then,  of  Byzantine  architecture, 
is  after  all  not  so  very  recondite,  or  difficult  to  discover. 
“  In  Justinian’s  time,”  says  M.  Choisy,  “  to  build  was 
the  essential  role  of  the  architect.”  What  a  criticism  is 
this  upon  our  own  architectural  methods !  At  the 
present  day,  to  build  is  exactly  the  last  thing  which 
an  architect  would  ever  dream  of  doing. 

AMERICAN  POETRY. 

“American  Song.”  A  collection  of  representative 
American  poems,  with  analytical  and  critical  studies 
of  the  writers.  With  introductions  and  notes.  By 
Arthur  B.  Simonds,  A.M.,  Fellow  in  the  Romance 
Languages  at  Columbia  College.  New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1894. 

THE  common  American  delusion  that  there  has  been 
a  number  of  great  American  poets,  that  there  is, 
indeed,  such  a  thing  as  American  literature,  disports 
itself  with  unusual  pomposity  in  this  volume  of  selections, 
edited  for  the  benefit  of  young  Americans.  Mr.  Simonds 
takes  himself  and  his  task  very  seriously  ;  and  this  is 
how  he  lays  down  the  theory  on  which  he  has  worked, 
and  from  which  he  expects  “  readers  who  are  somewhat 
mature”  to  receive  illumination.  “The  order  in  critical 
study  should  be,  first,  the  single  poem  ;  then  the  poems 
of  one  author,  later  the  poetry  of  this  author’s  period  ; 
finally,  the  consideration  of  American  poetry  as  a  whole. 
Thus  Bryant’s  composition,  ‘  Thanatopsis,’  is  first  to  be 
studied  ;  then,  by  means  of  successive  examination  of 
other  poems,  a  view  is  to  be  gained  of  the  whole  of 
Bryant’s  verse.  After  Bryant,  with  increasing  attention 
to  the  comparison  of  an  author’s  poems  one  with 
another,  Whittier,  Emerson,  and  the  other  poets  of  the 
same  group  may  be  studied  in  a  similar  way  ;  and  the 
successive  inductions  collated  and  compared  to  show  the 
poetical  worth,  as  a  group,  of  these  ‘  Classics.’  Around 
this  group  may  then  be  viewed,  and  with  it  compared, 
after  similar  but  more  brief  special  study,  the  other 
groups.  At  the  close,  therefore,  of  such  an  examination, 
the  student  should  be  prepared  to  arrive  at  a  just  esti¬ 
mate  of  American  poetry  in  its  intimate  relations  !  ” 
Let  us  for  a  moment  follow  Mr.  Simonds  among  his 
groups  ;  the  course  can  hardly  fail  to  be  instructive. 

Part  I.  is  divided  into  two  sections.  First  come  the 
“  Classics,”  who  are  Bryant,  Whittier,  Emerson,  Poe, 
Jones  Very,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Holmes ;  while 
Whitman,  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Lanier  are  added  in  a 
second  section  as  “  Pre-eminent  Later  Writers.”  Part  II. 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  “Forerunners,”  “At 
Swords’  Points  ”  (poems  written  during  the  war),  and 
“Contemporaries.”  What,  then,  is  Mr.  Simonds’ de¬ 
finition  of  the  word  ‘  ‘  Classics  ?  ”  “  The  works  of  writers 

whose  thoughts,  whose  words,  and  whose  memories  are 
vital  for  successive  generations  are  those  to  whom  is 
permitted  the  name  of  Classics.  It  was  by  writers  of 
this  class  that  American  literature,  in  the  deeper  sense 
of  the  term,  was  begun  ;  literature  which,  intelligently 
studied,  should  form  an  important  part  of  the  education 
of  every  American  boy  and  girl.”  We  are  further  told  : 

“  One  word  of  praise  may  be  passed  on  the  group  now 
under  consideration.  In  general,  perhaps,  they  did  not 
write  too  much  ;  what  they  did  write  they  wrote  as  well 
as  they  could.”  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  be  assured 
that  Mr.  Jones  Very,  whose  name  may  be  a  trifle 
unfamiliar  to  the  mere  English  reader,  “wrote  as 
well  as  he  could  ”  ;  also  that  Poe  “  did  not  write 
too  much.”  But  Mr.  Simonds  has  a  limitation  to 
suggest  :  “in  this  group  it  may  be  desirable  to 
omit  Poe  and  Very,  if  the  book  is  used  for  younger 
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dasses.”  Now  we  are  not  in  the  least  surprised  that 
Mr.  Simonds  should  recommend  the  omission  of  the 
writer  of  whom  he  observes  that,  “apart  from  ‘The 
Raven,’  Poe  was  the  least  of  the  greater  American 
noets,”  though  admitting  that  he  is  “widely  read  in 
Europe,  particularly  by  the  French  ”  ;  but  we  are  indeed 
istonished  at  such  a  suggestion  in  regard  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  who,  we  are  assured,  “  may  be  called  an  etcin.il 
poet  in  the  sense  that  he  treats  of  the  divine  state  to 
which  mankind  will  always  aspire  rather  than  they  will 
outgrow”  !  Here  is  a  stanza  from  one  of  Mr.  Very’s 
poems  :  we  fail  to  see  that  the  slightest  moral  contamina¬ 
tion  or  undue  excitement  of  the  senses  could  be  caused 
to  “  younger  classes  ”  by  its  perusal. 

“There  is  a  sighing  in  the  wood, 

A  murmur  in  the  beating  wave, 

The  heart  has  never  understood 

To  tell  in  words  the  thoughts  they  gave.” 

“There  is  something  in  Very,”  says  Mr.  Simonds 
with  solemnity,  “which  makes  him  different  from  the 
other  American  poets.”  Now  we  are  a  little  inclined  to  . 
be  afraid  that,  after  all,  there  is  not  so  much  difference 
between  Mr.  Very  and  the  other  American  poets,  as  it 
would  be  only  polite  to  believe,  if  we  could. 

But  let  us  hear  a  few  of  Mr.  Simonds’  opinions  con¬ 
cerning  these  other  American  poets.  Of  Emerson  we 
learn  That  “the  poem,  ‘May-Day,’  has  parts  in  it 
in  which  Emerson  is  almost  as  attentive  to  finish  of 
style  as  Milton  is  in  his  ‘  Comus  ;  of  Whittier,  that 
“  to  the  virtuous  who  read  him  carefully  he  is  neither 
provincial  nor  hard  to  understand  ”  ;  of  Longfellow,  that 
“from  the  ‘  Voices  of  the  Night’  on,  his  works  flowed 
from  him  easily  and  increased  rapidly  in  strength  and 
variety,  for  he  had  then  merely  to  perform  that  difficult 
literary  function  which  deals  with  the  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  beautiful,  or  in  its  higher  form  with 
the  harmonious  creating  and  proportioning  which  con¬ 
stitutes  imagination.  W hether  Mr.  Simonds  attaches 
any  private  personal  meaning  to  these  remarks, 
and  to  the  countless  observations  of  similar  lucidity 
which  we  find  throughout  the  volume,  it  is  of  course 
impossible  to  tell.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  imagine 
the  state  of  “perfect  American  culture,”  to  use  one  of 
his  choicest  phrases,  in  which  the  absorption  of  such 
solemn  ignorance  is  calculated  to  settle  the  mind  of 
“  the  teacher  or  the  student,  who,  wishing  to  make  his 
study  more  thorough,  may  employ  the  volume  not  merely 
as  a  text,  but  as  a  hand-book  introductory  to  a  careful 
private  reading  of  the  best  books  on  the  special  fields  of 
the  subject.”  Into  the  details  of  Mr.  Simonds’  compila¬ 
tion  we  need  scarcely  enter,  remarking  merely,  in  passing, 
that  Poe  is  represented  by  the  early  lines  “To  the 

River  - ”  by  “  Lenore,”  and  by  the  lines  “To 

Helen,”  not  the  great  poem,  but  the  one  beginning  “  I 
saw  thee  once — once  only — years  ago.”  Blunders 
in  detail  are  of  but  minor  importance,  when  the 
whole  conception  is  one  huge  blunder.  And  Mr. 
Simonds  appears  not  to  have  the  faintest  notion  as 
to  what  literature  is,  what  poetry  is,  or,  indeed,  of  the 
fact  that  America  has  produced  a  crowd  of  accomplished 
versifiers,  one  or  two  imperfect  writers  of  verse  in  whom 
there  is  something  of  the  stuff  of  poetry  (Emerson,  for 
instance,  whose  verse,  by  its  intellectual  quality,  is 
unique  in  its  interest)  and,  in  the  final  result,  exactly 
one  poet  and  a  half ;  that  is  to  say,  Poe  and  Whitman. 
Had  Whitman  possessed  the  “faculty”  as  he  possessed 
the  “vision,”  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  great  he  might 
have  been  ;  as  it  is,  he  is  a  great  poetic  force,  but 
not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  a  complete  poet. 
In  Poe,  on  the  other  hand,  America  has  certainly  pro¬ 
duced  a  poet,  and  a  poet  who,  within  his  own  range,  was 
of  unique  excellence,  of  consummate  originality,  and 
who  remains  to  this  day,  within  his  own  range,  unsur¬ 
passed.  But  one  poet  and  a  half  does  not  make  a  poetic 
literature,  and  it  is  really  time  that  the  relative  position 
of  what  Mr.  Simonds  calls  the  American  classics  should 
be  recognized.  In  that  English  literature  of  which  they 
are  merely  an  offshoot,  these  American  classics  appear 
as,  at  the  best,  but  third-rate,  while  the  main  body  of 
American  verse  varies  from  the  fifth-rate  to  the  tenth- 
rate,  and  is  for  the  most  part  indistinguishable  in  small¬ 
ness.  Let  us  by  all  means,  if  we  can  do  it  sensibly 
(and  Mr.  Simonds  cannot)  discuss  the  relative  merits  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell  Lowell,  both 


excellent  writers  of  humorous  verse,  who  deserve  a  place 
somewhere  between  Calverley  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  let  us  not  do  it  as  if 
we  were  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  Keats  and  of 
Coleridge. 

A  CLIMBER’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  SCIENCE. 

“  Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Karakoram-Hima- 
layas.”  By  William  Martin  Conway,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S.,  containing  Scientific  Reports  by  Prof. 
T.  G.  Bonney,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  ;  Dr.  A.  G.  Butler, 
F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  ;  W.  Martin  Conway  ;  W.  Laurence 
H.  Duckworth,  B.A.  ;  Lieut.-Col.  A.  G.  Durand, 
C.B.  ;  W.  Botting  Hemsley,  F.R.S.  ;  W.  F.  Kirby, 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  ;  Miss  C.  A.  Raisin,  B.Sc.  ;  and 
Prof.  C.  F.  Roy,  F.R.S.  London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1894. 

THE  appearance  of  the  volume  comprising  the  scien¬ 
tific  results  of  Mr.  Conway’s  expedition  has  followed 
the  publication  of  his  principal  volume  with  commend¬ 
able  promptitude,  and  it  enables  us  better  to  understand 
and  appreciate  his  remarkably  adventurous  journey.  It 
contains  valuable  material,  which  will  necessarily  have 
to  be  consulted  by  all  those  who  may  undertake  similar 
enterprises  in  the  Himalayas.  It  opens  with  a  sketch  of 
the  Eastern  Hindu  Kush  written  by  Lieut.-Col.  A.  G. 
Durand  ;  this  is  followed  by  the  Altitudes  that  were  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  journey  and  notes  on  the  Map  by  Mr.  Con¬ 
way,  succeeded  by  descriptions  of  the  Rock  Specimens 
by  Prof.  Bonney,  and  lists  of  Plants  and  Butterflies  that 
were  collected  ;  and  it  is  brought  to  a  conclusion  with 
some  remarks  on  Mountain  Sickness  by  Prof.  C.  Roy. 

Upon  the  author’s  departure  it  was  stated  (“  Proc. 
Royal  Geog.  Soc.,”  Nov.  1891,  p.  683)  that  he  hoped 
“  to  solve  so  far  as  might  be  possible  in  one  season  the 
question  of  what  is  the  greatest  height  mountaineers  of 
our  generation  can  attain”;  and  in  the  volume  under 
notice  he  says  that  his  “journey  was  not  primarily  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  surveying  expedition,  but  a  mountaineer¬ 
ing  expedition.  .  .  .  The  Map  was  secondary,  and  was 
intended  to  be  so.”  The  new  Map,  however,  forms  a 
leading  feature  of  the  volume.  It  supersedes,  or  should 
supersede,  the  sheets  of  the  Indian  Atlas  embracing  the 
same  region.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  Indian  Survey  will  withdraw  these 
remarkable  productions  from  circulation.  Collectors  of 
the  curious  in  mountain-literature  should  immediately 
acquire  copies  of  sheets  27  A,  N.E.,  44  A,  S.W.,  and 
44  A,  N.W.  Although  they  cannot  perhaps  be  classed 
with  the  highest  works  of  fiction,  they  are  certainly 
amongst  the  most  imaginative  maps  that  have  ever  been 
turned  out  from  a  Government  Department.  Compari¬ 
son  of  the  new  map  with  the  sheets  to  which  we  have 
just  referred  produces  a  feeling  of  bewilderment.  Many 
portions  of  the  Official  Map  have  been  erased  and  re¬ 
constructed.  Mr.  Conway  says,  on  page  33,  that  “all 
the  upper  part  of  the  Biafo  Glacier  was  totally  different 
in  fact  from  its  representation  on  this  map,  and  that  he 
had  to  remove  the  whole  basin  of  the  Hispar  Glacier, 
all  the  Biafo  Glacier  except  its  bottom  twelve  miles,  and 
all  the  Baltoro  Glacier  above  his  “  Hollow  Camp.”  Mr. 
Conway’s  own  map  is  open  to  criticism,  but  he  disarms 
criticism  by  the  frank  manner  in  which  he  points  out 
the  parts  which  cannot  be  relied  upon,  through  being 
based  on. insufficient  foundation.  We  think,  nevertheless, 
that  any  man  surveying  new  country  would  do  better, 
when  producing  a  map,  to  introduce  only  such  details  as 
are  well  ascertained  ;  to  represent  in  dotted  or  faint  lines 
such  as  are  dubious  ;  and  to  omit  the  conjectural  alto¬ 
gether.  This  is  the  general  custom.  It  enables  those 
who  follow  to  know  where  their  predecessors’  work 
should  be  taken  up,  and  they  are  not  embarrassed  by 
finding  it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  that  which 
has  been  surveyed  and  that  for  which  there  is  little  or  no 
foundation. 

Except  by  understanding  from  the  explicit  avowal  ol 
Mr.  Conway’s  principal  aim  that  the  work  of  collection 
was  quite  a  secondary  matter,  we  should  call  his  Bo¬ 
tanical  and  Zoological  collections  disappointing,  from 
the  paucity  of  objects  which  were  secured  at  considerable 
elevations.  Two  hundred  and  ten  species  of  plants  be¬ 
longing  to  132  genera  were  obtained  between  8000- 
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15,000  teet.  The  highest  plant  which  was  found  was 
a  Saxifrage,  on  Skoro  La  (17,320  feet).  The  list  of 
Lepidoptera  is  a  very  scanty  one.  Twenty-five  species 
of  butterflies  of  12  genera  were  captured  between  6500- 
14,000  feet,  out  of  which  there  are  7  species  belonging 
to  the  genera  Pier  is  and  Colias.  These  genera  have  a 
wide  range.  Species  of  the  latter  are  found  far  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  equatorial  America  as  high  as 
16,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  greatest  height  at  which 
any  butterfly  was  taken  in  the  Karakoram-Himalayas 
was  14,000  feet,  on  the  Samaiyar  Glacier,  and  Mr. 
Conway  says  that  this  species  ( Pieris  callidice)  “  was  the 
commonest  butterfly  we  met  with  at  high  altitudes.  We 
saw  it,  I  believe,  up  to  at  least  16,000  feet,  and  on  all 
the  glaciers  we  went  up.” 

We  turned  with  avidity  to  Prof.  Bonney’s  contribu¬ 
tion,  hoping  to  find  some  expectation  held  out  that  the 
labours  of  Air.  Conway  would  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Gold  Standard  in  India.  For  in  the  letter  which 
first  arrived  from  him,  describing  his  discovery  of  the 
mountain  that  he  calls  the  Golden  Throne,  he  gave  this 
reason  for  bestowing  that  name  upon  it.  At  the  head  of 
the  Baltoro  Glacier,  he  said,  “there  rises  an  enormous 
mountain  mass,  not  marked  on  any  map.  It  is  throne¬ 
like  in  form.  .  .  .  Auriferous  veins  permeate  its  mass.  We 
named  it,  therefore,  the  Golden  Throne”  (“  Proc.  Royal 
Geog.  Soc.,  Nov.  1892,  p.  757).  Page  after  page  of 
Prof.  Bonney  yielded  nothing  auriferous.  Here  and 
there  mention  of  copper  can  be  found,  and  our  old 
acquaintance  iron-pyrites  crops  up  from  time  to  time, 
but  never  a  speck  of  gold.  Prof.  Bonney  says  (at  p.  65) 
“  we  have  carefully  looked  for  gold  .  .  .  but  have  not 
detected  any  traces.”  Another  traveller  has  discovered 
it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters  ! 

The  last  section  of  the  book,  entitled  “Mountain 
Sickness,”  from  some  points  of  view,  is  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  important  in  the  volume.  Mr.  Conway 
carried  with  him  a  sphygmograph,  and  took  pulse  curves 
with  it,  from  himselt  and  other  members  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  at  different  heights.  Some  of  these  curves  are  re¬ 
produced  on  pp.  122-3,  and  Prof.  Roy  states  that  during 
rest  at  least,  even  at  the  highest  point  which  was  at¬ 
tained,  “  the  curves  indicate,  on  the  whole,  that  muscular 
fatigue  and  distress  of  the  heart  were  present  rather  than 
the  nearly  complete  collapse  of  muscular  power  which 
accompanies  heart  failure.  .  .  .  There  is,  therefore,”  he 
says,  “no  obvious  reason  why  Conway  and  his  party 
should  not  have  gone  higher.  .  .  .  The  curves  show  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  go  on,  and  they  agree  with 
Conway’s  own  feeling  that  they  had  not  come  to  the  end 
of  their  tether.”  We  can  only  express  astonishment  at 
this  conclusion.  Whatever  these  curves  may  indicate, 
and  whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  them,  there 
is  the  unequivocal  statement  by  Mr.  Conway  that  he  and 
his  guide,  Zurbriggen,  when  at  their  highest  point,  were 
‘  ‘  played  out.  ”  The  language  which  he  used  when  writing 
home  shortly  after  his  descent  from  the  mountain  (The 
Golden  Throne),  while  their  experiences  were  fresh  in 
his  recollection,  is  almost  identically  that  which  he  has 
employed  in  his  principal  volume.  “  Zurbriggen  said 
that  he  could  have  cut  no  more  steps.  .  .  .  There  was 
no  debate  about  what  we  should  do  next  :  we  all  knew 
that  the  greatest  we  were  going  to  accomplish  was  now  done , 
and  that  henceforward  nothing  remained  for  us  but  down¬ 
wards  and  homewards.”  And  he  acted  up  to  his  convic¬ 
tions,  and  came  home  without  making  another  attempt 
to  reach  a  greater  elevation. 

Prof.  Roy  draws  his  conclusions  from  the  traces 
obtained  from  the  sphygmograph.  We  draw  ours 
principally,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  from  Mr. 
Conway’s  narrative.  We  do  not  argue  from  what  he 
“  might  ”  or  “  could  ”  have  done,  but  from  what  he  has 
done.  He  is  a  good  representative  of  the  modern  school 
of  mountaineers,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  he 
might  under  different  circumstances  have  got  to  a 
somewhat  greater  elevation  ;  for  he  was  perhaps  ill- 
advised  in  selecting  for  this  experiment  the  region  that 
he  visited,  and  we  think  that  he  was  considerably 
handicapped  by  the  composition  of  his  party.  The 
professional  element  was  represented  by  the  single  guide 
Matthias  Zurbriggen,  and  our  opinion  is  that  Mr.  Conway 
could  and  would  have  done  better  if  the  professional 
element  had  been  larger.  His  actual  experiences  seem 
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to  lend  very  little  support  to  the  opinion  that  “the 
range  of  man  is  increasing.” 

In  looking  back  over  the  last  150  years,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  first  ascent  to  a  considerable  elevation  of 
which  there  is  a  clear  and  distinct  record  was  that  of 
the  mountain  Corazon,  in  South  America  (thirty  miles 
south  ol  the  Equator),  by  the  French  Academicians  La 
Condamine  and  Bouguer,  in  1738.  They  determined  its 
height  at  15,800  feet,  and  saw  the  barometer  stand  at 
i/  38  inches.  No  one,  they  said,  had  ever  before  seen 
the  barometer  so  low  upon  a  mountain,  and  very  likely 
they  were  right.  From  the  references  to  the  Academi¬ 
cians  and  this  ascent  which  are  contained  in  the 
“  Voyages  ”  of  Horace  Benedict  de  Saussure,  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  they  moved  the  young  Genevese  philosopher 
to  endeavour  to  excel  them.  After  twenty-seven  years  he 
(in  1787)  attained  his  aim,  but  found  that  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  was  lower  than  that  of  Corazon.  De  Saussure 
inspired  Humboldt.  The  ambitious  German  aspired  to 
reach  the  highest  summit  of  the  earth,  and  claimed  that 
he  climbed  to  the  height  of  19,286  feet,  on  Chimborazo, 
in  1803.  Although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt  did  not  get  so  high  as  he  supposed, 
it  is  probable  that  he  did  actually  mount  to  a  higher 
elevation  than  any  one  had  attained  before,  and  that  he 
experienced  atmospheric  pressure  as  low  as  15 -28  inches. 
The  next  advance  was  made  in  the  Himalayas  by  the 
brothers  A.  and  J.  G.  Gerard,  who  in  1818  got  to  the 
height  of  19,410  feet  on  the  frontiers  of  Tibet,  and  saw 
the  barometer  stand  at  i4-675  inches.  Thirty-seven 
years  elapsed  before  the  Gerards  were  beaten.  Then,  in 
I^55’  the  brothers  Adolphe  and  Robert  Schlagintweit 
made  a  conspicuous  advance  ;  and,  in  the  central  Hima¬ 
layas,  mounted  to  22,260  feet,  and  saw  the  mercury  fall 
to  1 3 '364  inches.  Thirty-seven  years  again  elapse  before 
they  are  beaten,  and  then  Mr.  Conway  gets  to  the  height 
ot  22,560  feet,  and  observes  the  barometer  as  low  as 
i3-27 inches. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  Mr.  Conway’s  attempt  to 
reach  the  greatest  height  which  can  be  attained  by 
mountaineers  does  not  show  that  the  range  of  man  has 
materially  advanced  in  the  present  generation,  inasmuch 
as  the  greatest  height  he  attained,  and  the  lowest  pres¬ 
sures  that  he  experienced,  were  almost  identically  those 
which  were  experienced  by  the  Schlagintweits  more  than 
a  generation  earlier  ;  and  when  we  hear  (upon  what  is 
widely  considered  the  highest  authority)  that  centena¬ 
rians,  thousands  of  years  ago,  could  live  for  months 
17,000  feet  above  the  sea,  without  apparently  being  in 
the  least  degree  affected  by  rarefaction  of  the  air  (or  by 
the  effluvium  of  the  biggest  menagerie  that  has  ever  been 
brought  together),  and  know  that  the  same  eminence 
severely  taxed  the  powers  of  the  existing  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  only  twenty  years  ago,  and  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  present  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club,  we  find  it  difficult  to  adopt  the  view 
that  the  range  of  man  is  increasing ;  and  feel  more 
inclined 

“To  moralize  on  the  decay 
Of  mortal  strength  in  modern  day.” 

A  STORY  OF  THE  EAST. 

“  Behind  an  Eastern  Veil.”  By  C.  J.  Wills.  Author  of 
“  In  the  Land  of  Lion  and  Sun.”  William  Black¬ 
wood  &  Son.  1894. 

FOR  fifteen  years  Dr.  Wills  was  attached  to  the 
Telegraph  Service  in  Persia,  and  he  has  already 
written  one  of  the  most  entertaining  narratives  of  Persian 
travel,  not  excepting  Sir  Henry  Layard’s  story  of  his 
early  wanderings  in  Luristan.  His  present  volume  is 
fiction  entirely  founded  on  fact,  and  it  embodies  his  own 
recollections  and  experiences,  although  it  deals  with  the 
days  when  our  Eastern  possessions  were  still  governed 
by  the  great  council  of  merchants  in  Leadenhall  Street. 
But  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Sun  has  changed  very 
little  since  the  Shahs  succeeded  to  the  sceptre  of  the 
Caliphs,  and  the  life  there  is  nearly  as  rich  in  startling 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  as  when  the  lively  imagination  of 
Scherezade  inspired  the  Arabian  Nights.  The  million¬ 
aire  of  to-day  may  be  the  mendicant  of  the  morrow  ; 
there  are  sudden  transitions  from  the  palace  to  the  torture 
chamber  ;  a  frugal  financial  system  leaves  its  officials  to 
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lift  for  themselves  by  the  ruthless  practice  of  exactions 
lforced  by  terrorism  ;  and  robbery,  swindling  and  co 
1  pt ion  are  univeral  ;  an  honest  man  is  an  almost  phe- 
nnenal  exception,  and  the  highest  religious  digmtanes 
erely  pay  a  tribute  to  decency  by  covering  their  xu.es 
ith  a  cloak  of  hypocrisy.  Such  is  the  melancholy 
icture  presented  by  Dr.  Wills  in  a  series  of  extra- 
rdinary  vivid  sketches,  which  have,  nevertheless,  almost 
(variably  a  humorous  side.  Habit  is  .everythin*,, 
iese  Persians  play  their  parts  with  Oriental  fatall™'n 
ie  familiar,  time-honoured  comedy  which  may  probal  } 
ave  dismally  tragical  denouements.  They  pretend  to 
elieve  in  each  other  and  their  respective  professions  , 
ley  affect  to  give  each  other  credit  for  the  virtues  they 
uoht  to  possess  ;  and  casting  considerations  of  blood  or 
-iendship  to  the  winds,  they  are  always  intriguing  o 
ake  the  basest  advantage  of  one  another. 

Dr  Wills’  heroine  is  a  school-girl,  a  precocious  and 
xceedingly  fascinating  young  woman,  who  >s  invited 
mt  to  Persia  by  her  father.  He  has  attained  to  high 
state  ;  he  has  made  a  romantic  second  marriage  wit  i 
L  veritable  princess;  and  he  assures  his  daughter— a  warm 
velcome  if  she  chooses  to  come.  But  he  warns  her  that 
ill  may  not  go  smoothly  in  that  country  of  startling 
vicissitudes,  and  so  it  proves.  The  story  divides  itself 
nto  two  branches.  Miss  Methuen  describes  all  that 
lappened  to  herself,  and  she  gives  chapters  from  her 
ather’s  biography  at  second-hand  ;  we  know  not  which 
s  the  more  amusing.  Mr.  Methuen  had  answered  an 
idvertisement  in  England,  which  invited  candidates  for 
1  place  in  the  Mint  of  Teheran.  He  interviews  a  con- 
idential  attachd  of  the  Embassy  in  .  London,  who 
'ongratulates  him  on  his  certificates  being  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  Only,  there  are  the  indispensable  secret 
;onditions.  The  honest  diplomat  stipulates  for  the  first 
year’s  salary  ;  strips  the  applicant  besides  of  a  handsome 
watch  and  chain,  but  so  far  arranges  matters  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  ;  but  it  is  the  Shah  who 
suffers  in  the  end.  Methuen  reaches  Teheran  almost 
penniless,  presents  himself  to  his  official  chief,  and  is 
duly  installed.  Things  pass  pleasantly  enough  till  he 
begins  to  learn  something  of  the  language,  when  he 
finds  he  is  expected  to  sign  his  name  to  documents 
which  virtuallyconvicthim  of  debasing  the  currency.  Heis 
not  over-scrupulous,  for  he  subsequently  turns  renegade, 
but  he  draws  the  line  in  the  meantime  at  signatures 
which  endanger  his  neck.  Nor  will  he  be  persuaded, 
although  his  chief  explains  that  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  making  handsome  profits  and  then  throwing  him¬ 
self,  in  case  of  the  worst,  on  the  protection  of  the 
British  Legation.  He  has  unusual  good  luck,  for  he  is 
neither  poisoned  nor  made  away  with,  but  appointed 
Professor  of  Sciences  in  the  College  of  Teheran.  He  has 
little  science  and  there  is  no  college  :  nevertheless  he 
draws  his  salary  with  the  inevitable  deductions.  But  he 
is  in  intimate  relations  with  the  head  of  the  institution, 
one  of  the  greatest  dignitaries  in  the  Empire,  who  is  in 
search  of  the  philosopher’s  stone  and  the  Elixir  of  Life. 
Having  some  faint  elementary  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
he  is  taken  into  high  favour  when  he  teaches  the  vener¬ 
able  sage  how  to  explode  certain  gases,  to  the  profound 
astonishment  of  the  Shah  and  the  courtiers..  The  old 
man  commits  himself  to  a  daring  attempt  at  rain-making 
in  the  manner  of  the  African  magicians,  and  is  sa\  ed 
from  summary  chastisement  by  seasonable  suggestions 
from  his  protege.  The  Englishman  is  rewarded  by 
being  charged  with  the  responsible  commission  of  calling 
a  saintly  mollah  to  account,  who  has  been  shamefully 
abusing  his  trust  as  manager  of  out-of-the-way  emerald 
mines.  He  has  power  of  death  and  life,  and  is  attended 
by  a  Royal  executioner  ;  but  it  is  a  delicate  business  all 
the  same.  For  the  mollah  has  a  certain  safeguard,  in 
his  reputed  sanctity,  and  in  the  event  of  his  being 
cornered,  is  sure  to  appeal  to  the  fiery  passions  of  a 
fanatical  population.  The  story  of  that  mission  is  most 
significant  :  we  hear  of  the  exactions  levied  by  the 
emissary’s  escort  on  the  villagers  ;  of  the  bribes  de¬ 
manded  by  the  secretary  and  executioner,  and  of  the 
slow  torturing  which  would  have  overcome  the  victims 
recalcitrancy,  had  not  the  Englishman  interfered.  We 
hear  how  cleverly  he  managed  to  satisfy  his  principal 
and  reconcile  his  interest  with  his  conscience  by  com¬ 
pelling  the  embezzling  saint  to  book  up,  when  he  had 
been  sequestrated  in  a  loft  with  the  executioner  in 
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waiting.  Such  talents  and  adroitness  deserved  their 
reward,  and  so  it  came  about  that  he  was  wedded  to  the 
hio-h-born  Princess  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  wealthy 
heiress  as  well.  But  there  were  the  ordinary  slips  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,  and  neither  her  husband  nor  her  step¬ 
daughter  profited  by  the  fortune— Cosas  de  Persia. 

The  girl  had  been  put  ashore  at  Kurrachee.  S 
received  by  a  special  envoy  sent  by  her  father,  who 
begins  her  Oriental  education  in  the  boat  by  making  her 
throw  away  her  sunshade,  envelop  herself  in  a  veil  and 
eclipse  her  pretty  fingers  in  baggy  Berlin  gloves.  H 
guides  her  through  grimy  alleys  to  a  mean  Edging. 
There  he  discloses  himself,  for  the  guide  was  her  father 
in  person,  and  a  fond  and  proud  father  he  proved  to  be  , 
but  he  had  to  be  cautious  as  to  parading  his  relation 
with  an  European  and  an  infidel,  or  as  to  making  any 
display  of  his  riches.  The  girl  had  been  disillusioned  as 
to  the  gorgeous  East,  and  the  next  sensation  was  in 
making  a  Persian  toilette.  There  were  multifarious 
garments  she  supposed  to  be  the  Persian  for  petticoats  . 
they  had  gained  in  circumference  what  they  lost  m 
length,  for  they  came  some  inches  short  of  the  knee, 
and  the  legs  were  left  absolutely  bare.  En  revanche, 
her  features  vanished  under  the  veil,  once  and  for  ever  ; 
and  she  ruefully  recognized  that  Oriental  notions  of  de¬ 
corum  are  widely  different  from  ours,  1  he  dejeuner ,  wit  i 
its  savoury  but  outlandish  materials,  and  the  manner  o 
serving  it  was  her  next  surprise.  Then  she  was  presented 
to  two  faithful  servants,  who,  as  she  was  assured,  would 
give  their  lives  for  her  or  their  master,  but  whose  looks 
were  their  least  recommendation.  The  men  were  ot  a 
notorious  robber  race,  and  his  mother,  although  trusted 
with  keys  and  everything,  would  rather  steal  the  sugar 
than  have  it  given  her.  Miss  Methuen  finds  afterwards 
that  the  stud  groom  who  presided  at  Shiraz  over  awe  - 
filled  stable  was  a  half-reclaimed  bandit.  He  scarcely 
made  a  secret  of  robbing  his  master,  but  he  was  valued 
because  he  never  robbed  his  charges.  Then  we  have  the 
journey  from  Kurrachee  to  Shiraz,  when  she  travelled 
on  mule-back  in  a  narrow  box,  balanced  by  another  con¬ 
taining  the  duenna.  Custom,  and  the  make  of  her 1  ersian 
boots,  were  equally  opposed  to  her  getting  down  to 
stretch  her  legs.  At  that  time  the  roads  happened  to  be 
remarkably  free  from  brigands,  and  her  chief  troubles 
were  the  heat,  the  dust,  the  weary,  night  marches  and 
the  naked  and  filthy  mud-chambers  in  the  dreary  khans. 
Drawing  near  to  Shiraz,  the  travellers  were  welcomed 
by  a  magnificent  cavalcade  of  citizens  on  gaily  capa¬ 
risoned  horses,  with  cymbals  and  kettle-drums,  that 
gave  her  an  idea  of  her  father’s  consequence.  In  a 
spacious  house  of  dilapidated  exterior,  but  sumptuous 
in  its  women’s  apartments,  she  was  welcomed  by  her 
royal  stepmother,  a  charming  and  child-like  lady,  who 
happily  took  a  great  fancy  to  her.  . 

For"  a  time  all  went  merrily  as  marriage  bells,  and 
indeed  her  marriage  was  in  contemplation,  should  suit¬ 
able  proposals  be  made.  The  Methuens  moved  in  the 
best  society,  and  there  was  a  succession  of  entertainments 
and  picnics.  Then  all  was  changed  by  the.  terrible 
catastrophe  which  laid  three  parts  of  the  city  in  ruins, 
killed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  beggared  most  ot 
the  survivors.  The  tottering  houses  were  ransacked 
and  pillaged  by  the  mob,  and  the  soldiers  sent  to  sup¬ 
press  the  disorder  cast  discipline  to  the  winds  and  joined 
heart  and  soul  in  the  plundering.  Methuen  perc  and  his 
noble  spouse  were  buried  beneath  an  avalanche  oi  falling 
masonry  ;  their  jewels  were  stolen  by  their  most  trustee 
friends,  and  the  orphaned  daughter  was  lett  cntirel) 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  the  servants,  who  had 
received  her  at  Kurrachee.  Their  devotion  justified  all 
her  father  had  said  in  their  praise,  and  so  the  dark 
chapters  of  social  history  in  the  Country  of  Contrasts  are 
relieved  by  a  single  brilliant  gleam.  The  close  of  the 
romance  is  satisfactory,  if  conventional,  and  the  maiden 
finds  a  saviour  and  mate  in  a  countryman. 

A  MIGHTY  HUNTER. 

“African  Hunting  and  Adventure  from  Natal  to  the 
Zambesi.”  By  William  Charles  Baldwin.  1  bird 
edition.  London  :  Bentley  &  Son. 

TT  is  now  thirty-two  years  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
1  book  was  published  ;  it  must  be  many  years  since 
the  second  edition  appeared  ;  yet  for  several  reasons  tins 
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fresh  issue  is  a  very  welcome  one.  In  the  first  place 
Mr.  Baldwin,  who,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know,  is  still  alive 
and  well,  is  one  of  the  last  survivors  of  those  famous 
hunters  who  pursued  the  great  game  of  South  Africa  in 
the  good  old  days  ;  and  his  book  contains  a  wonderful 
record  of  adventure  and  sport  on  the  finest  hunting 
grounds  the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  the  second  place, 
just  at  this  time,  when  men  are  mourning  the  rapid 
decadence  of  African  great  game  and  devising  schemes 
of  protection,  it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  apparently 
inexhaustible  fauna  of  fifty  years  ago  with  the  terriblv 
reduced  fauna  of  the  present.  It  is  easy  to  predict  that 
another  fifty  years  will  see  the  practical  extermination 
of  all  the  nobler  game  throughout  the  world. 

Among  great  hunters  Mr.  Baldwin  has  always  held 
a  distinguished  place.  He  followed  Gordon  Cumming, 
attracted  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  that  great 
Nimrod’s  travels,  and  from  1852  to  i860  his  gun 
was  seldom  idle  from  Natal  to  the  Zambesi.  It  is 
thirty-five  years  since  Mr.  Baldwin’s  waggons  came 
down  country  from  his  last  trip  to  the  far  interior  ;  yet 
his  name  is  Stillwell  remembered  in  South  Africa  as  that 
of  a  keen,  active,  and  daring  sportsman. 

As  a  youngster  he  began  his  career  among  the 
swamps  and  marshes  of  Lower  Zululand  (where  he 
nearly  died  from  fever),  among  sea-cows  (hippopotami), 
elephants,  and  other  big  game.  From  ’52  to  ’57 
Mr.  Baldwin  did  most  of  his  shooting  in  the  Zulu 
and  Amatonga  territories,  in  those  days  teeming  with 
heavy  game.  Elephants,  hippos,  rhinoceros  (white  and 
black),  buffaloes,  lions,  elands,  zebras,  and  all  kinds  of 
antelopes  fell  to  the  rifle  of  this  ardent  hunter. 

In  1857  he  trekked  far  afield  to  the  borders  of  the 
Matabele  country,  hoping  to  obtain  permission  from  the 
redoubted  Moselikatse  (father  of  Lobengula)  to  hunt 
elephants  in  his  dominions.  Moselikatse,  however,  was 
suspicious  and  out  of  humour,  and  the  author  turned  his 
waggons  elsewhere. 

In  1858,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Baldwin 
visited  Lake  Ngami,  procuring  much  ivory,  slaying 
many  kinds  of  heavy  game,  and  undergoing  innumer¬ 
able  adventures  and  hardships.  Finally,  in  the  year 
i860,  he  set  out  once  more  from  Natal  upon  the  long 
journey  across  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Trans¬ 
vaal  (the  quickest  route  to  the  interior  in  those  days), 
and  hunted  elephants  in  the  almost  unknown  deserts 
towards  the  Zambesi.  Here,  almost  by  accident,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  famous  Victoria  Falls,  where  he 
had  the  mitigated  satisfaction  of  finding  himself  second 
man  upon  the  scene.  Livingstone  discovered  the  Falls 
•n  I^55>  and,  until  Mr.  Baldwin’s  arrival,  no  other 
European  had  set  eyes  on  this — perhaps  the  sublimest 
scene  in  Nature.  Even  nowadays  it  is  a  hard  and 
difficult  trek  to  reach  the  Falls,  and  the  Englishmen 
who  have  viewed  them  are  not  very  numerous.  But 
Matabeleland  is  conquered,  the  Bechuanaland  railway 
is  to  be  continued  to  Khama’s  capital,  and  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  average  globe-trotter  will  be  soon  visiting 
these  wonderful  yet  little-known  Falls.  " 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  mouth  of  the  latter-day 
sportsman  water  to  read  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  shooting  score 
on  this  last  trip.  Among  some  400  odd  head  of  game, 
he  and  his  servants  bagged  61  elephants,  23  black  and 
white  rhinoceros,  30  buffalo,  21  elands,  71  Burchell’s 
zebra,  11  giraffe,  18  impala,  25  springbuck,  26  roan  and 
sable  antelope,  &c.  &c.  Four  lions  were  slain,  the 
last  of  which  very  nearly  ended  the  author’s  career. 

The  book  itself  gives  us  true  and  stirring  pictures 
of  veldt  life.  It  is  the  book  of  a  man  of  action, 
taken  directly  from  those  journals  of  the  far  wilderness, 
written,  as  its  author  tells  us,  “  sometimes  in  ink,  but 
often  in  pencil,  gunpowder,  tea,  &c.,  in  Kaffir  kraals  or 
waffffon  bottoms,  and  chiefly  for  a  brother’s  eye.”  It 
bears  the  direct  impress  of  truth,  and  it  carries  with  it, 
even  after  all  this  lapse  of  years,  the  real  atmosphere  of 
the  wilds. 

This  book,  which  may  be  termed  a  classic  of  the  great 
game-slaying  period,  is  brisk',  lively,  and  full  of  incident. 
The  illustrations  furnish  some  of  the  best  examples  of 
Wolf  and  Zwecker’s  work  ;  some  of  the  coloured  plates 
of  the  former  artist  are  altogether  admirable.  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  running  giraffe  at  p.  163  is  (speaking  from 
some  experience  of  these  animals  in  their  wild  state) 
hardly  to  be  bettered. 


THE  CRUSADES. 

“The  Crusades:  the  Story  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.”  By  T.  A.  Archer  and  Charles  Leth¬ 
bridge  Kingsford.  Story  of  the  Nations  Series. 
Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

T\T  O  epoch  of  mediaeval  history  is  so  perversely  interest¬ 
ing  as  that  of  the  Crusades  :  none  has  combined 
in  so  remarkable  a  measure  the  utmost  immediate  futility 
with  the  widest  indirect  and  totally  unforeseen  results^ 
The  original  issue  was  on  an  absolutely  false  pretext. 
Jerusalem  needed  no  rescue.  For  four  centuries  its 
Mohammedan  rulers  had  religiously  guarded  the  city, 
which  was,  and  is,  as  sacred  to  them  as  to  any  of  the 
rascally  freebooters  who  came  to  deliver  it  and  stayed  to 
dishonour  it  by  the  frank  license  of  their  disorderly  lives. 
As  Saladin  told  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  Holy  City  is  not 
holy  to  Christians  alone  :  it  is  the  scene  of  the  famous 
Mi  raj ,  when  the  Blessed  Prophet  in  a  vision  conversed 
with  Gabriel  and  Moses,  and  even  ascended  to  the 
Court  of  the  Most  High.  To  this  day  the  print  of  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  foot  is  shown  on  the  holy  Sukhra  ;  and  round 
about  the  spot  shall  all  the  dead  assemble  on  the  day  of 
resurrection.  To  the  good  Muslim  the  Masjid  al-Aksa 
is  only  a  degree  less  sacred  than  the  Kaaba,  and  to  refer 
to  Jerusalem  as  “squalid”  (p.  8)  is  to  display  a  large 
unfamiliarity  with  the  care  and  wealth  lavished  in  early 
days  upon  the  holy  places  of  Islam.  Scarcely  less  mis¬ 
leading  is  it  to  write  of  the  “  strange  ”  concessions  made 
by  Mohammed  to  “  the  people  of  the  Book.”  Abraham 
and  Moses  are  as  much  Mohammedan  as  Christian 
saints  and  confessors.  Christ  himself  is  a  Prophet  among 
the  Muslims.  Islam  in  its  origin  was  at  least  partly 
an  attempt  to  revive  what  was  believed  to  be  the  “  religion 
of  Abraham,”  blended  with  many  ideas  of  Christianity  ; 
and  but  for  the  determined  hostility  of  the  Arabian  Jews 
there  would  probably  have  been  an  alliance  between  the 
two  cognate  religions.  There  was  nothing  “strange” 
in  the  Prophet’s  “concessions”  to  creeds  which  he  pro¬ 
fessed  not  to  abrogate  but  to  develop.  The  Crusades 
excited  an  animosity  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
existed  before.  During  four  centuries  Christian  pilgrims 
were  suffered  to  visit  the  shrines  at  Jerusalem,  which 
were  scarcely  more  sacred  to  them  than  to  their  Moham¬ 
medan  guardians,  and  if  they  occasionally  fell  a  prey  to 
robbery  and  violence  by  the  way,  it  was  the  accident  of 
the  traveller  in  a  strange  and  unsettled  country,  not  the 
persecution  of  the  Christian  by  the  Muslim.  In  the  ninth 
century,  Bernard,  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  found  Charle¬ 
magne’s  library  carefully  preserved  in  the  Virgin’s 
Church,  heard  the  Kyrie  sung,  and  witnessed  the 
“  Miracle  of  the  Sacred  Fire  ”  on  Easter  Eve.  At  a  time 
when  no  pilgrim  could  reach  Rome  without  a  strong 
escort,  by  reason  of  the  banditti  that  infested  the  roads, 
Bernard  records  that  in  Palestine  “the  Christians  and 
the  pagans  have  peace  one  with  another,  in  such  wise 
that  if  on  my  journey  the  camel  or  ass  that  bore  my  little 
property  were  to  die,  and  I  were  to  leave  all  my  chattels 
there  with  none  to  guard  them,  while  I  went  to  another 
city,  on  my  return  I  should  find  everything  untouched.” 
This  was  the  happy  state  of  things  which  the  Crusaders 
came  to  mar. 

Such  facts,  though  noticed,  are  not  sufficiently  insisted 
on  in  the  volume,  admirable  in  most  ways,  which  Mr. 
Archer  and  Mr.  Kingsford  have  contributed  to  the 
“  Story  of  the  Nations  ”  series.  Caution,  even  timidity, 
is  the  “  note  ”  of  modern  historical  scholarship  ;  though 
Mr.  Archer,  as  a  disciple  of  the  late  Prof.  Freeman, 
whom  he  has  valiantly  championed  in  the  matter  of 
Senlac,  might  be  expected  to  have  caught  something  of 
the  invincible  pugnacity  which  characterized  his  master. 
But  Mr.  Archer  fell  ill,  and  Mr.  Kingsford  took  up  the 
pen  he  was  forced  for  a  while  to  drop.  The  combination 
of  two  such  thorough  students  has  produced  a  work  of 
genuine  authority  and  deliberate  carefulness  ;  but  if  in 
the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  it  is  no  less 
a  proven  fact  of  modern  history  that  a  dual  control  leads 
to  indecision,  and  we  are  sensible  of  a  certain  lack  ot 
firmness  in  the  handling  of  their  difficult  subject  by 
these  two  accomplished  scholars.  It  is  possible  to  be 
severely  exact  in  historical  statement,  and  yet  to  la 
down  clear  and  decided  views  on  the  events  and  policies 
described  ;  and  the  chief  fault  we  have  to  find  with 
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Messrs.  Archer  and  Kingsford’s  extremely  useful  book  is 
1  lack  of  clear  generalization  and  a  certain  inconclusive 
lesitancy  in  expressing  their  own  deductions  trom  the 
riven  facts.  They  would  probably  answer  that  it  is  the 
listorian’s  province  to  relate  and  not  to  criticize  :  but 
here  we  join  issue.  If  poetry  is  a  criticism  ot  life,  sti 
nore  is  a  history  a  criticism  of  the  past.  A  history 
.vithout  criticism  is  nothing  better  than  a  register,  like 
he  “  events  of  the  year  ”  chronicled  in  certain  almanacs. 
Indeed,  all  writing  of  history,  properly  so  called,  involves 
rriticism  ;  the  mere  arrangement  and  collocation  ot  the 
data  cannot  be  effected  without  criticism  ;  the  personal 
equation  must  come  in  somewhere.  To  our  mind,  the 
defect  in  the  new  history  of  the  Crusades  is  its  timidity 

in  criticism.  .  ,  . 

One  result  of  this  is'a  loss  of  vividness.  The  chapters 
on  the  physical  characteristics  of  Syria,  and  on  the  life 
of  the  people,  are  careful  essays  which  somehow  fail  to 
o-ive  distinct  impressions.  Twenty  pages  of  Osamas 
autobiography  furnish  a  far  clearer  picture  ot  life  in 
Syria  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  that  singularly  in¬ 
teresting  work  (reviewed  in  these  columns  28  April,  1894) 
possibly” did  not  reach  the  authors  in  time  for  more  than 
a  bare  reference  or  two  (pp.  228,  232).  In  the  same 
way,  although  careful  portraits  are  drawn  ot  the  leading 
Crusading  princes  and  barons,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  again  that  they  are  set  eloges :  a  few  anec¬ 
dotes  and  personal  traits  would  have  brought  them 
home  to  the  imagination  and  made  them  live.  Through¬ 
out  there  is  an  abundance  of  historical  research  and 
careful  study,  but  a  curious  deficiency  in  that  historical 
imagination  which,  whatever  modern  specialists  may 
say,  is  an  essential  qualification  in  the  true  historian. 
And  with  all  their  evident  conscientiousness,  the  authors 
seem  to  us  to  have  fallen  into  some  important  errors. 
Of  course  they  are  right  in  hinting  (they  might  have 
put  it  more  strongly)  that  the  Crusades  were  caused 
quite  as  much  by  the  European  necessity  of  defending 
the  Greek  Empire  from  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  (not 
the  Ottoman,  but  the  Seljuk  Turkmans)  ;  but  when  they 
convey  the  impression  that  these  Seljuks  were  a  mere 
horde  of  ravaging  barbarians,  and  stigmatize  them  as 
“unorthodox”  (p.  84),  they  are  going  against  fact. 
The  Seljuks  were  not  only  strictly  orthodox  (in  contrast 
to  the  Fatimite  schismatics  of  Egypt),  but  were  also 
born  administrators,  enlightened  rulers,  and  encouragers 
of  learning  and  science.  There  is  no  greater  disparity 
in  the  higher  qualities  of  mind  and  character  than 
between  such  ignorant,  brutal,  perfidious  knights 
errant  as  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  or,  in  a  less  degree, 
Baldwin  I.,  the  treacherous  captor  of  Edessa,  and 
Mohammedan  leaders  like  Nur-ed-din,  Saladin,  or  El- 
Adil.  These  men,  and  many  contemporary  rulers  who 
rose  out  of  the  conquering  armies  of  the  Seljuks, 
took  their  ideal  of  life  and  statesmanship  from  the 
greatest  of  the  Seljuk  Sultans,  Melik  Shah,  who  was 
not  merely  the  master  of  the  numerous  Turkish  officers 
who  afterwards  founded  dynasties  of  their  own  through¬ 
out  Mohammedan  Asia,  but  also  their  pattern  and 
exemplar.  A  prince  or  governor  was  esteemed  or  repro¬ 
bated  by  public  opinion  in  proportion  as  he  conformed  to 
the  example  of  Melik  Shah  or  fell  away  from  it.  The 
standard  thus  held  up  before  the  eyes  of  his  followers 
formed  no  ignoble  ideal  of  a  prince’s  duties.  Justice  was 
his  first  aim,  and  from  this  he  never  swerved.  Ever  victo¬ 
rious  in  war,  his  chief  interest  was  to  promote  his  people’s 
prosperity  :  bridges,  canals,  and  travellers’  rests  testified 
to  his  desire  to  extend  commerce  and  safe  communica¬ 
tion  throughout  his  dominions  ;  and  the  people  rejoiced 
in  the  remission  of  many  tolls  and  taxes.  So  long  as 
he  reigned,  the  roads  were  safe,  and  a  pair  of  travellers 
might  journey  from  Merv  to  Damascus  without  fear.  He 
punished  robbery  and  lootingon  the  part  of  his  followers 
with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  the  poorest  peasant  was  sure 
of  redress  if  he  brought  his  complaint  before  the  ever- 
accessible  Sultan.  No  one  was  more  devoted  to  sport, 
and  at  one  time  Melik  Shah  reckoned  the  head  of  game 
he  had  killed  with  his  own  hand  at  ten  thousand  ;  but, 
“  I  fear,”  he  said,  “  to  offend  God  by  slaying  animals  for 
pleasure  and  not  for  food,”  and  for  every  beast  he  killed 
he  gave  a  piece  of  gold  in  alms.  Generous,  just,  valiant, 
and  scrupulous,  he  fulfilled  the  duty  of  a  Muslim  Prince, 
and  impressed  his  example  far  and  wide  upon  the  minds 
of  his  followers.  And  this  great  Mohammedan  emperor 
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was  the  contemporary  of  the  Tancreds,  Bohemonds,. 
Raymonds,  and  other  rude  freebooters  of  the  first 
Crusade. 

Of  this  high  standard  of  conduct  among  the  anti- 
Crusaders,  Messrs.  Archer  and  Kingsford  are  apparently 
unconscious.  At  all  events  we  find  in  their  work  neither 
a  eulogy  of  the  general  good  faith  and  highmindedness 
of  the&Muslim  leaders,  nor  any  reprobation  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  breaches  of  sworn  treaties  and  almost  universal 
cupidity  and  licentiousness  of  the  Crusaders.  Again 
and  again  we  read  stories  of  Crusading  treacherj ,  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  comment  ;  and  though  the  authors  may 
fairly  maintain  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  point  the  moral 
when  dealing  with  a  society  which  openly  contemned 
all  morality,  yet  a  fair  history  requires  some  account  of 
the  very  different  standard  of  conduct  upheld  by  their 
opponents,  with  whom,  moreover,  we  are  not  expected 
to  sympathize.  This  much  we  are  obliged  to  say  1a 
justice  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. .  But  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  unfamiliarity  with  the  Oriental 
point  of  view,  we  have  little  but  praise  to  accoid  to  a 
work  which  is  marked  throughout  by  sound  scholarship 
and  diligent  research.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  much  real 
learning  should  not  be  justified  by  lull  references  to  the 
contemporary  authorities,  and  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
authors  in  their  view  that  such  references  are  necessarily 
excluded  from  a  popular  work  of  this  kind.  Never¬ 
theless  we  are  fortunate  in  the  possession,  at  length,  ot 
a  useful  and  important  history,  which  at  present  stands 
alone  as  a  popular  but  trustworthy  account  of  a  mar¬ 
vellously  interesting  period. 

MYCENEAN  ART. 

“  History  of  Art  in  Primitive  Greece  :  Mycenian  Art.’ 
From  the  French  of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles 
Chipiez.  2  vols.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

M  PERROT  is  a  great  scholar.  His  work  deserved 
•  a  passable  translator.  Unfortunately,  it  has 
been  Englished  into  a  singular  dialect,  which  is  much 
more  difficult  for  an  educated  man  to  understand  than 
any  ordinary  European  language.  We  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  it  in  Polish.  Often  it  is  only  possible  to  get  at  the 
meaning  of  a  particular  sentence  by  debating  with  one¬ 
self  what  original  French  is  likely  to  have  suggested  this 
still  more  original  and  capricious  English.  The  very 
title  itself  might  be  easily  improved  :  though  it  the  trans¬ 
lator  likes  the  adjective  “  Mycenian  ”  instead  of  “Myce- 
nean  ”  or  “  Mycenaean,”  it  is  a  small  matter.  But  such 
monsters  as  “the  eruption  of  the  Krakatau  in  “the 
strait  of  the  Sound  ”  do  not  instantly  convey  to  an  English 
reader’s  mind  the  same  idea  as  ‘  ‘  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa 
in  the  Sunda  Straits  ”  ;  while  “  a  data  tails  somehow  to 
impress  us  at  first  sight  with  a  sense  of  the  translator  s 
fitness  to  render  a  work  of  such  scientific  importance. 
“  Diatoma  and  foramina”  are  scarcely  familiar  terms  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel,  while  “  Achylles  ”  will  prove  a 
perfect  gem  to  the  classical  scholar.  But  it  is  the  tiee 
and  untrammelled  treatment  of  the  English  sentence  on 
the  basis  of  a  syntax  apparently  invented  by  the  immortal 
Count  Smorltork  that  especially  charms  us.  One  speci¬ 
men  must  suffice:  “These  types  owe  to  their  noble 
character  and  infinite  breadth  to  have  outlived  the  whole 
world  and  of  imposing  themselves  on  modern  plastic 
art.”  Doubtless  the  translator  is  a  foreigner,  wdio  can¬ 
not  be  seriously  blamed  for  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  minutiae  of  our  idiom  ;  but  surely  there  are  Britons 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  w'ith  the  abstruse  language 
which  is  spoken  in  those  foreign  parts  inhabited  by  the 
learned  authors  to  have  been  entrusted  with  the  task  ot 
rendering  into  English  so  important  a  treatise.  And 
might  it  not  even  have  been  possible  to  find  a  classical 
scholar  who  should  include  in  his  accomplishments  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  not  very  occult  tongue  ot 
Corneille  and  Pascal  ? 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  the  ineptitudes  of  the 
translation  to  M.  Perrot  in  person.  This  latest  instal¬ 
ment  of  his  splendid  life-work  increases  the  debt  under 
which  he  has  laid  us.  Its  main  thesis,  in  one  word,  is 
the  essentially  Hellenic  character  of  that  nameless  archaic 
civilization  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  Isles  of  the 
yEgean  of  which  Schliemann  was  the  great  discoverer 
and  excavator.  Its  second  thesis,  in  order  of  import- 
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ance,  is  the  native  origin  and  comparative  independence 
from  toreign  influence  of  this  early  civilization  and  all  its 
products.  These  are  the  two  points  that  have  been  most 
hotly  debated  among  competent  scholars  ever  since  the 
first  unearthing  of  the  very  ancient  remains  at  Hissarlik 
and  at  Mycenae.  Were  these  tombs  and  palaces  of 
Hellenic  construction  at  all,  or  were  they  the  products  of 
some  elder  and  wholly  alien  race,  which  preceded  the 
Achaean  and  the  Ionian  in  Argolis  and  the  Troad  ?  Or 
again,  granting  them  to  be  of  truly  Greek  origin,  were 
they  the  result  of  an  imported  Mesopotamian  culture, 
filtered  through  Phoenician  and  Phrygian  transmitters  ; 
or  were  they  rather  the  handicraft  of  native  artists, 
originating  for  themselves  an  enchorial  civilization  ?  On 
these  moot  questions,  M.  Perrot’s  arguments  seem  to  us 
almost  authoritatively  conclusive.  He  has  passed  in 
review  all  the  evidence  in  detail,  and  he  has  drawn  from 
it  his  inferences,  not  with  the  hot-headed  enthusiasm  of 
Schliemann  and  his  fellow-workers,  but  with  the  coolness 
and  calm  of  an  acute  and  somewhat  sceptical  modern 
French  nature.  He  never  carries  us  away  with  him  ;  but 
he  compels  us  at  every  turn  to  think  for  ourselves  and 
inquire  afresh  whether  these  things  are  so.  If  we  have 
any  fault  to  find  with  his  method  it  is  that  he  is  too 
statical,  too  statistical,  too  cold,  too  rational  ;  at  times 
we  long  for  a  little  wholesome  paradox,  a  single  startling 
fallacy,  a  break  in  the  monotonous  current  of  a  logical 
argument  which  almost  always  compels  assent,  or  at 
least  leaves  doubt  with  hardly  a  leg  to  stand  upon. 

M.  Perrot’s  general  method  consists  in  an  examination 
in  detail  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  archaic  civilization 
in  continental  Greece,  in  the  ZEgean,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
show  signs  of  belonging  to  one  and  the  same  type  : 
whether  we  may  or  may  not  reasonably  regard  them  as 
representing  approximately  a  single  race,  a  single 
artistic  culture,  and  a  single  fairly  contemporaneous 
epoch,  extending,  of  course,  over  several  centuries. 
His  final  conclusion  is  that  the  remains  at  Thera,  at 
Troy,  at  Tiryns,  at  Mycenje,  at  Orchomenos,  and  else¬ 
where,  do  really  belong  to  an  almost  identical  school  of 
art  and  industry,  and  do  really  represent  in  effect  the 
first  struggling  efforts  of  the  Hellenic  intelligence.  The 
people  who  piled  these  colossal  structures  and  who 
carved  or  engraved  these  rude  works  of  art  were  in  very 
truth  the  predecessors  and  ancestors  of  the  great  artists 
who  raised  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon  and  who 
chiselled  the  chryselephantine  Zeus  and  Athene.  After 
reading  the  argument  by  which  M.  Perrot  traces  the 
evolution  of  this  primitive  art  from  its  rudest  manifesta¬ 
tions  down  to  those  beautiful  and  spirited  works,  like 
the  famous  gold  vase  from  Vaphio,  which  form  con¬ 
necting  links  with  the  highest  and  purest  classical 
feeling,  it  is  almost  impossible  any  longer  to  doubt  his 
.affiliation  of  later  Hellenic  sculpture  and  painting  on  the 
shapeless  beginnings  of  Hissarlik  and  Mycenas.  “  It 
was  a  gift  of  the  immortal  gods,”  said  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
once  of  the  artistic  sense  of  civilized  Hellas  :  M.  Perrot 
shows  us,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  long  suite  of  instances, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  slow  and  secular  development 
through  imperceptible  stages,  from  quite  barbaric  be¬ 
ginnings.  But  he  admits  at  the  same  time  there  are 
*“  nations  of  genius  ”  ;  and  his  vindication  of  the  essen¬ 
tially  home-bred  element  in  the  highest  Greek  art  makes 
the  claim  of  the  Greeks  to  such  national  genius  still 
clearer  than  ever.  For  he  demonstrates  how  from  the 
first  the  Hellenic  mind,  even  in  its  earliest  stage,  tended 
to  individualize  and  Hellenize  whatever  elements  it  took 
ready-made  from  the  civilization  of  Mesopotamia,  de¬ 
livered  to  it  in  dribblets  through  Phoenicia  and  Asia 
Minor. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  in  any  detail  the 
interesting  side-lights  cast  on  the  evolution  of  Hellenic 
art  by  M.  Perrot’s  text  and  M.  Chipiez’s  able  and  well- 
reasoned  restorations.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  the 
clever  explanation  of  that  curious  feature  in  the  Gate  of 
Lions  at  Mycenae,  the  downward-tapering  column, 
through  the  abiding  influence  of  a  wooden  pile,  driven 
Into  the  ground  by  its  smaller  end,  and  communicating 
its  shape  and  proportions  in  due  time  to  its  statelier  imi¬ 
tations  in  stone  or  marble  ;  as  well  as  the  valuable  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  origin  of  the  Doric  architecture  ;  and  the 
convincing  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  sloping  jambs 
and  superimposed  lintel  of  early  Greek  stone  doorways 


from  a  triangular  opening  with  two  wooden  jambs,  after¬ 
wards  strengthened  by  the  aid  of  a  joist  inserted  across 
the  middle.  This  theory  satisfactorily  accounts  both  for 
the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  doorways  themselves 
and  for  the  singular  triangular  ornamentation  above 
them.  It  is,  in  short,  a  triumph  of  evolutionary  re¬ 
construction. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  must  be  critical,  we  would 
add  that  M.  Perrot,  though  anxious  for  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  ready  to  accept  the  kindly  light  cast  upon  his 
subject  by  kindred  studies,  has  sometimes  unduly 
neglected  the  results  of  collateral  inquiries.  In  dealing 
with  the  Mycenae  lions,  for  example,  he  seems  to  be  un¬ 
aware  of  the  exhaustive  monograph  on  that  widespread 
symbol  by  Comte  Goblet  d’Alviella,  which  conclusively 
traces  it  back  to  a  Mesopotamian  origin  ;  while  similarly, 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  primitive  Hellenic 
religion,  he  appears  to  ignore  the  main  conclusions  of 
our  English  sociologists.  But  these  are  small  blemishes. 
It  is  given  to  no  man  to  be  in  equal  degrees  both  spe¬ 
cialist  and  polymath.  On  the  whole,  these  volumes  are 
clear  gain  to  the  world,  and  encourage  us  to  look  forward 
with  hope  and  interest  to  the  remaining  portion  of  so 
monumental  an  undertaking. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 

“A  History  of  the  United  States  Navy  from  1775  to 
1894.”  By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay,  A.M.,  with 
technical  revision  by  Lieut.  Roy  C.  Smith,  U.S.N. 
2  vols.  Illustrated.  London :  Bliss,  Sands,  & 
Foster.  1894. 

rFHE  serious  student  regards  with  natural  suspicion 
any  historical  work  which  comes  to  him  accom¬ 
panied  by  illustrations  that  are  not  of  a  purely  “  docu¬ 
mentary  ”  character.  To  be  of  any  value,  the  maps  and 
plans  must  have  authority  behind  them  ;  the  portraits 
must  have  been  taken,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
originals,  and  their  antecedents  must  be  specified  ;  and 
the  pictures  must  represent  what  has  been  actually  seen, 
and  not  what  has  merely  been  imagined.  The  two 
volumes  containing  “A  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy  from  1775  to  1894,”  by  Edgar  Stanton  Maclay, 
A.M.,  are  full  of  pictures,  several  of  which  are  very'  well 
done  ;  but  for  many  of  them  there  is  obviously  no 
authority  whatsoever,  and  for  many'  more,  if  there  be 
authority,  no  credentials  are  vouchsafed.  When, 
therefore,  one  comes  upon  an  entirely  fanciful  sketch 
of  the  boarding  of  the  Philadelphia  in  1804,  or  of 
the  Wasp  sinking  the  Avon  in  1814,  and  when  one 
notices  in  each  anachronisms  and  inaccuracies,  one 
is  sorely  tempted,  if  not  to  fling  aside  the  book,  at  least  to 
treat  it  with  diminished  respect.  Yet  perusal  proves  that 
to  have  done  this  would  have  been  unjust.  If  only  one 
may  absolve  Mr.  Maclay  from  complicity  in  these  un¬ 
fortunate  ad  captandum  illustrations,  and  shift  the  blame 
to  the  publishers,  one  can  unreservedly  congratulate  him 
not  only  upon  having  done  his  work  extremely  well,  but 
also  upon  having  chosen  a  subject  which  was  much  in 
need  of  treatment.  For  hitherto  there  has  been  no  ade¬ 
quate  history'  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Clark’s  covers 
only  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  leaves  much  to 
be  desired  :  Cooper’s,  which  ends  with  the  Mexican  War, 
is  grossly'partial  and  very  meagre :  Theodore  Roosevelt’s, 
the  wonderful  production  of  a  mere  boy,  is  most  full  and 
trustworthy  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  deals  only  with  the 
war  of  1812.  And,  although  there  have  been  numerous 
histories  of  the  American  Navy  during  the  war  of  Seces¬ 
sion,  not  one  is  satisfactory'. 

In  this  country  the  study  of  the  naval  history  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  of  it 
which  concern  themselves  with  the  War  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  War  of  Succession,  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  and  it  may  be  safely' 
said  that  the  ordinary  Englishman  knows  nothing  at  all 
about  any  other  branches  of  the  subject.  He  is  ignorant 
that  from  1798  to  the  beginning  of  1801  the  young 
Republic  waged  a  most  instructive  war  of  cruisers  with 
France,  that  she  subsequently  conducted  operations  of 
no  common  brilliancy  against  Tripoli,  that,  immediately 
after  the  conclusionof  the  war  of  1812,  she  triumphantly- 
settled  her  long-standing  accounts  with  Algiers,  that 
she  then,  with  conspicuous  success,  turned  her  attention 
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3  the  repression  of  piracy  in  the  West  Indies,  on  “  the 
panish  Main,”  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  that  her 
■ivv  had  much  to  do  with  the  conquest  of  California  and 
n th  the  Mexican  War,  and  that  it  bore  a  large  share  in 
re  opening  up  of  Japan  to  trade  and  civilization.  ru 
ccounts  of  all  these  services,  and  of  many  minor  ones, 
re  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Maclay’s  volumes  ;  and,  as  well 
3r  the  instruction  as  for  the  suggestions  which  they 
ft'ord,  they  deserve  to  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested 
naval  progress  and  in  gallant  deeds.  Once  or  twice 
n  the  course  of  his  twelve  hundred  pages,  the  author 
xhibits  a  little  Anglophobia,  which,  though  of  a  mild 
nd  harmless  type,  seems  out  of  place  in  such  a  work.  But 
nore  often  he  dwells,  not  without  some  evident  pleasui  e, 
ipon  examples  of  friendship  and  generous  feeling  on  the 
>art  of  British  for  American  naval  officers,  and  vice  versa , 
md  upon  instances  of  honourable  rivalry  or  lieai  ty  co- 
iperation  between  the  two  services.  For  that  reason 
ve  are  particularly  glad  to  see  this  American  book 
irought  out  also  in  England.  It  should  help,  one 
:ountry  to  understand  the  other,  and  should  assist  in 
anoothing  away  the  roughnesses  which  in  the  past  have 
)t'ten  caused  unnecessary  friction  in  the  relations  ot  the 
wo  English-speaking  Powers.  We  need  not  cite  cases 
n  point  that  are  to  the  credit  of  our  own  countrymen  ; 
3ut  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  two  very  well 
iuthenticated  ones  that  are  given  by  Mr.  Maclay,  and 
hat  are  much  to  the  credit  of  American  officers.  Hull, 
)f  the  Constitution ,  and  Dacres,  of  the  Guerriere,  were 
personal  friends  before  they  were  official  enemies,  and, 
n  time  of  peace,  Dacres  had  bet  Hull  a  new  hat  that 
he  Guerriere  was  a  better  fighting  frigate  than  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  could  “beat  her  hollow.”  But,  when  the 
two  met  in  action,  the  Guerriere  had  to  strike,  and  Dacres, 
wounded,  had  to  go  on  board  the  victor  to  surrender  his 
sword.  Hull  waited  for  him  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  assist  him,  saying  :  “  Dacres, 
give  me  your  hand.  I  know  you  are  hurt.  No,  no  ;  I 
will  not  take  a  sword  from  one  who  knows  so  well  how 
to  use  it ;  but  I'll  trouble  you  for  that  hat.”  The  other 
case  occurred  between  Bainbridge  of  the  Constitution 
and  Lambert  of  the  Java.  The  Java  had  been  obliged 
:o  strike,  both  Bainbridge  and  Lambert  were  badly 
wounded,  and  the  latter,  having  delivered  up  his  sword, 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  American  frigate.  Between  these 
two  captains  there  had  been,  if  anything,  bad  feeling. 
But  on  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Constitution  at 
Bahia,  when  the  dying  Lambert  lay  on  deck  in  his  cot 
Linder  an  awning,  Bainbridge,  still  suffering,  approached, 
supported  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  returned  the  sword 
of  a  gallant  enemy. 

Tire  last  chapters  of  Mr.  Maclay’s  book  are  devoted 
to  a  survey  of  the  recent  revival  and  present  position  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  and  to  an  analytical  list  of  the 
ships  now  forming  part  of  that  navy.  As  an  appendix 
there  is  also  a  list  of  those  American  seamen  who,  for 
bravery  in  action,  have  won  medals.  At  the  end  of  all 
there  is  the  proper  conclusion  to  a  good  book  in  the 
shape  of  a  serviceable  index. 

NOVELS. 

“A  Romance  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.”  By  Sarah  Doudney. 

London  :  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co. 

THERE  are  certain  amiableand  unpretentious  novelists 
whom  it  seems  unnecessary,  if  not  impertinent,  to 
criticize.  If  they  are  not  very  great  nor  very  good — 
and  they  themselves  would  probably  be  the  last  to  assert 
any  claim  to  such  categories — on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
certainly  not  very  bad,  nor,  after  their  fashion,  bad  at  all. 
That  they  satisfy  a  legitimate  want,  and  appeal  to  a  large 
and  deserving  audience,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
regularity  with  which  their  books  appear,  and  the  vast 
catalogue  of  previous  books,  “  by  the  same  hand,”  which 
adorns  the  title-page  of  each  one  of  their  recent  works. 
Amongst  these  “harmless,  necessary”  novelists  Miss 
Doudney  deservedly  ranks  high,  and  her  latest  novel, 
“  A  Romance  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,”  is  in  no  way  inferior  to 
its  predecessors.  It  tells  a  simple  and  pleasant  love- 
story  pleasantly  and  simply  :  the  story  of  a  man  who 
idealizes  a  girl  into  something  which  she  is  not,  and  can 
not  become,  and,  after  a  brief  period  of  happiness  in  her 
society,  having  discovered  her  unworthiness  through  her 
own  fickleness  and  frivolity,  evolves  out  of  his  disillusion 


°reater  strength  and  sinew  than  before  foi  the  conduct  ot 
life.  He  even  writes  a  successful  novel,  and  when  his 
old  flame,  whose  ambitious  marriage  has  been  more 
prosperous  than  happy,  reappears  to  tempt  him  with  her 
seductive  fascination,  he  has  the  courage  to  repel  her. 

“  He  met  her  eyes  with  a  grave  kindliness  which  set  her 
heart  aching.  .  .  .  They  parted  there  ;  and  she  went 
her  way  into  a  world  which  was  filled  with  new  faces, 
new  hopes,  and  new  associations.  But  Mayne  tinned 
back  to  the  old  seat  under  the  plane-trees,  and  sat  there 
to  muse  a  little  longer  in  the  peaceful  sunshine.”  It  that 
ending  has  something  of  the  time  in  it,  a  suggestion  ot 
modern  influences,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  Miss 
Doudney  has  been  unfaithful  here  to  her  old  tiaditions 
the  traditions  of  Miss  Yonge.  For  Miss  Doudney  is 
Miss  Yonge  with  a  difference  :  she  writes  for  the  same 
audience,  but  for  that  audience  in  a  new  generation,  which 
asks  for  the  same  themes  and  the  same  treatment 
in  its  fiction,  but  without  that  addition  ot  unctuous 
piety  which  twenty  years  earlier  had  been  indispens¬ 
able.  “The  Romance  of  Lincoln’s  Inn”  is  a  book 
for  girls,  and  a  book  which  girls  should  enjoy.  And 
while  the  young  girl  is  with  us,  which  should  be  tor  e\  er, 
it  is  good  that  such  books  should  be  written  tor  her 
good,  that  is,  for  the  young  girl,  and  without  harm  for 
the  novel. 

“An  Altar  of  Earth.”  By  Thymol  Monk.  London. 

William  Heinemann.  1894. 

The  latest  volume  in  Mr.  Heinemann’s  Pioneer  Series 
maintains  to  some  extent  that  tradition  ot  origin¬ 
ality,  and  of  that  quality,  which  we  have  agreed 
obscurely  to  call  “modern,’  that  previous  \olumes  in 
the  series  have  led  us  to  expect.  But  the  readei  who 
shall  seek  in  it  that  excellent  irony  and  self-restraint 
which  characterized  “  George  Mandeville  s  Husband 
will  be  disappointed.  In  effect,  the  “  Altar  ot  Earth  is 
original,  but  as  sin  is  original.  It  will  appeal,  howe\er, 
to  readers  who  like  situations  which  tremble  on  the  \  erge 
of  impropriety,  and  who  will  pardon  an  improbability  , 
so  long  as  it  have  the  saving  grace  of  being  unpleasant. 
Yet  we  should  be  grateful  to  the  author  in  that  he,  01 
more  probably  she,  has  not  been  as  unpleasant  as  the 
medical  nature  of  her  subject  would  have  allowed  or  e\  era 
demanded.  Daphne  andTheo  are  “two  medical  women, 
and  Daphne  is  condemned  to  death  :  that  is  to  say  she  has- 
an  incurable  malady,  which,  according  to  a  specialist, 
who  is  also  mildly  her  lover,  will  carry  her  oft  within 
two  years.  To  make  the  most  of  these  two  years. 
Daphne  and  her  friend  Theo  retire  to  a  suburb  where 
there  is  a  salubrious  hill  which  the  speculative  builder 
has  still  left  rurally  intact.  But  the  speculative  builder, 
who  has  bought  Hiram’s  Hill,  appears  at  Bramblesfield, 
and  forces  his  acquaintance  on  the  two  young  women. 
He  is  a  bourgeois  Don  Juan,  “  the  type  that  treads  on  a 
woman’s  foot  in  an  omnibus,  in  order  to  make  her  look 
at  him  ” — the  type  which  figures  so  immoderately  in 
the  New  Woman’s  brain.  And  he  marks  Daphne  tor  his 
prey,  and  Daphne  is  repelled  by  him,  and  for  many 
chapters  meets  his  attacks  with  insult  and  injury.  But 
Daphne  is  a  Socialist.  And  when  the  mortified  builder 
begs  her  to  name  her  own  bribe,  even  to  Hiram  s  Hill, 
her  socialism  is  stronger  than  her  individual  sense  of 
virtue,  and  she  accepts  it  as  a  gift  for  the  people.  And 
Daphne  dies,  but  whether  before  or  after  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  her  sacrifice  the  obscurity  of  the  author 
forbids  us  to  declare,  nor  indeed  are  we  greatly 
concerned.  Yet  the  book,  with  all  its  faults  of  improba¬ 
bility  and  bad  taste,  is  a  book  of  much  promise.  It  is,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  passages  of  almost  hysterical 
sensuousness,  exceedingly  well  written  ;  and  at  least 
once  in  the  story,  in  the  interview  between  Daphne  and 
her  specialist,  where  the  doctor,  in  face  of  his  impotence 
to  help  the  malady  of  the  girl  he  loves,  turns  to  her  his 
purely  human  side,  there  is  pathos  and  genuine  dramatic 
power.  But  if  the  promise  is  to  be  fulfilled,  the  author 
must  learn  to  sec  men  as  they  are,  and  to  sketch  them 
at  least  as  well  as  she  sketches  her  women,  and  this: 
power  comes  only  through  love. 

“  Philip  and  His  Wife.”  By  Margaret  Deland.  London  : 

Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

It  is  with  a  somewhat  ominous  anticipation  that  we 
note  the  motto  which  Mrs.  Deland  has  chosen  for 
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her  new  novel  :  “  Marriage  is  not  a  result  but  a  process.” 
It  offers  us  a  vista  of  the  “problem”  novel  with  which 
we  are  all,  nowadays,  more  than  a  little  bored  ;  and 
when,  after  a  chapter  or  two,  the  hero,  soliloquizing, 
asks  himself  (the  italics  are  Mrs.  Deland’s):  “A  not 
marriage  without  love  as  spiritually  illegal  as  love  without 
marriage  is  civilly  illegal?  and  if  it  is,  what  is  your 
duty  ?  ”  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  tedious.  Philip 
Shore,  who,  like  most  of  the  personages  in  Mrs.  Deland’s 
stories,  is  an  American,  had  been  three  years  married 
when  he  asked  himself  this  formidable  question.  “  He 
had  thought  to  marry  a  beautiful  soul,  but  had  married 
instead  a  beautiful  body.”  Unhappily,  Philip  himself 
has  “  soul  ”  in  an  almost  excessive  degree,  and  a  defec¬ 
tive  sense  ot  humour  ;  else  he  would  hardly  have  found 
this  discovery  a  sufficient  warrant  for  insisting  upon  a 
separation  from  a  wife  who,  if  she  has  not  his  high 
moral  seriousness,  is  both  charming  and  irreproachable. 
And  the  main  current  of  the  story,  which  is  concerned 
with  Philip’s  struggles  to  effect  this  separation,  and  to 
obtain  the  custody  of  the  child,  which  his  wife,  Cecil, 
not  unnaturally  resents,  is  as  unconvincing  as  the 
discussions  on  marriage  and  divorce,  with  which  the 
book  is  laden,  are  wearisome.  Here,  however,  as  in 
former  books,  it  is  not  by  the  central  episode,  or  the 
principal  characters  in  her  novels,  that  Mrs.  Deland’s 
talent  must  be  gauged.  Her  strength  lies  in  a  certain 
delicate  characterization  of  her  subsidiary  personages, 
in  a  certain  quiet  observation  of  the  everyday  life  in  a 
South  Pennsylvanian  village,  of  the  humours  and  habits 
of  old-fashioned  people.  And  in  “  Philip  and  His  Wife  ” 
the  subsidiary  interest  of  a  pleasant  love-story  alleviates 
the  tedium  of  an  impossible  “  problem,”  while  the  hero 
is  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  the  village  gossip  and  the 
village  clergyman,  and  the  charming  child  “Molly,” 
with  her  views  on  God  and  the  Devil  :  “  Mamma  laughs 
and  laughs,  but  I  think  it  is  a  good  deal  better  to  say  a 
prayer  to  both  of  ’em.  If  God  isn’t  quite  big  enough  to 
kill  him,  why,  it’s  safer  to  say  a  prayer  to  him  too.  Then 
he  won’t  be  mad.” 

In  conclusion,  it  is  a  pity  that  a  style  which  is  always 
lucid  and  graceful,  and  sometimes  attains  distinction, 
should  be  marred  by  an  objectionable  system  of  spelling. 
To  “color”  and  “humor”  time  has  somewhat  inured 
us,  but  “draft”  for  “draught”  and  “pretense”  for 
**  pretence”  are  solecisms  as  illegitimate  as  they  are  un¬ 
pleasant. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"  Household  Tales  and  other  Traditional  Remains.”  By  Sidney 
Oldall  Addy,  M.A.  London  :  Nutt.  Sheffield  :  Pawson 
&  Brailsford.  1895. 

COME  six  or  seven  years  sufficed,  Mr.  Addy  tells  us,  for  the 
v'^  collection  of  the  fifty-two  short  stories  in  this  volume.  They 
belong  to  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and 
Yorkshire,  and  were  taken  down  orally,  or  reproduced  from  a 
written  copy.  As  nearly  as  possible  they  are  printed  in  the 
words  of  the  narrator,  which  is,  of  course,  the  soundest  method 
the  field  folk-loreist  can  pursue.  Though  some  of  the  stories 
are  crude  in  the  telling,  and  suggestive  of  shadowy  or  degenerate 
forms  of  half-forgotten  lore,  the  result  as  a  whole  is  decidedly 
striking,  and  shows  that  the  decay  of  popular  story  and  tradition 
is  neither  so  complete  nor  so  great  as  some  would  imagine. 
Mr.  Addy  does  not  say  if  these  “  Household  Tales”  are  all  from 
the  lips  of  English  peasants,  though  we  may  assume  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  may  be  so  ascribed.  He  notes  some  curious 
analogies  with  stories  in  Grimm.  The  quaint  Sheffield  story  of 
“The  Maid  who  wanted  to  marry”  is  a  widely  distributed 
example.  In  the  second  part  of  his  book  Mr.  Addy  has 
collected  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations  of  superstitions, 
magic,  witchcraft,  folk-medicine,  local  customs  and  proverbs, 
not  peculiar  to  the  four  counties  named,  yet  full  of  interest  to 
students. 

In  the  Dozy  Hours.”  By  Agnes  Repplier.  Boston  and  New 
York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  1894. 

One  thing  in  Miss  Repplier’s  present  volume  caused  us  some 
disquiet,  and  this  was  the  title  of  her  last  essay  :  “  The  Passing 
of  the  Essay.”  There  was  the  sounding  of  a  knell  in  it,  the  hint 
•of  an  Arthurian  farewell,  which  we  could  scarcely  pluck  up  heart 
to  face.  But  we  have  read,  and  are  now  assured.  The  Essay 
is  not  to  go.  It  has  merely  been  “severely  warned,”  by  some¬ 
body,  that  the  day  of  its  waning  had  come.  Miss  Repplier  is 
the  last  of  living  writers  of  English  essays  who  should  seriously 
entertain  that  warning.  Her  claims  to  be  accounted  of  the  true 
succession — Augustan,  Georgian,  Victorian— are  incontestable. 
She  has  a  fine  critical  faculty,  and  is  mistress  of  a  charming 
style.  She  has  wit,  a  fund  of  good  sense,  and  humour — English 
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“humour”  and  American  “humor.”  In  her  essay  “Aut  Cmsar 
aut  Nihil,”  in  the  book  with  the  Thackerayan  title  now  before  us 
she  deals  with  “woman’s  work,”  that  portentous  theme,  with 
admirable  point  and  insight.  You  will  find  more  of  the  pith  of 
the  matter  in  these  few  pages  than  in  any  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject.  The  essay  “  In  Behalf  of  Parents  ”  is  keenly 
critical,  in  the  most  delicate  and  urbane  manner  conceivable, 
of  certain  kinds  of  flabby  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  children  extremely  favoured  just  now.  In  “  Reviewers 
and  Reviewed,”  again,  there  are  some  delightful  strokes  of  the 
same  kind  of  shrewd  and  gently  insinuated  criticism.  But  there 
is  not  one  of  these  essays  that  is  not  marked  by  rare  sanity  of 
judgment,  an  invigorating  tone,  and  the  inspiring  grace  of 
humour. 

“  The  Post  in  Grant  and  Farm.”  By  T.  Wilson  Hyde.  London  : 

A.  &  C.  Black.  1894. 

This  new  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Post  Office  will 
be  welcome  to  all  readers  of  Mr.  Wilson  Hyde’s  intetesling 
books  on  “The  Royal  Mail”  and  “A  Hundred  Years  by  Post” 
It  deals  with  the  early  troublous  days  of  inland  posts  in  Great 
Britain,  under  the  first  Stuart  kings  and  the  Commonwealth, 
and  comprises  the  history  of  the  first  patents  and  grams  issued 
to  postmasters.  Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  slow  growth 
of  the  postal  service  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  sufficiently  costly,  and  the  administration  was  of  the 
laxest.  From  a  return  dated  1637,  it  appears  that  postmasters 
were  paid  at  rates  ranging  from  ir.  8 d.  to  4 s.  4 d.  per  day.  These 
figures,  as  Mr.  Hyde  Wilson  observes,  must  be  quadrupled  to 
estimate  their  equivalent  in  value  of  to  day.  In  1660,  the  post¬ 
masters,  in  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  state  that  in  1637 
they  were  “  upwards  of  ,£60,000  in  arrearof  their  wages,  whereof 
they  have  never  received  one  penny.”  This  means  that  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  was  due  to  them.  The  patent-holders  and 
office-farmers  made  a  very  good  thing  out  of  the  Post  Office. 
Mr.  Hyde  Wilson  cites  many  curious  and  almost  incredible 
proofs  of  mismanagement  in  his  useful  and  interesting  volume. 

“  Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Aubrey  de  Vere.”  Edited  by 

George  Edward  Woodberry.  London  and  New  York  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

This  volume  will  give  lovers  of  contemporary  poetry  sincere 
pleasure,  since  it  comprises  an  excellent  selection  from  the 
more  notable  work  of  a  poet  whose  writings  are  peculiarly  well 
suited,  both  by  their  range  and  extent,  to  the  selective  process. 
Mr.  Woodberry,  himself  a  poet  and  a  good  critic  of  poetry,  has 
executed  his  undertaking  with  commendable  skill  and  tiste. 
His  prefatory  essay  on  the  characteristics  of  Aubrey  de  Vere’s 
poetry  is  discriminating  and  sympathetic.  He  rightly  lays  stress 
on  the  poet’s  chief  inspiring  sources — the  legends  and  history 
of  the  Church,  and  the  Bardic  elements  in  ancient  Irish  histori¬ 
cal  lore.  “Cuchullain”  is,  of  course,  included  in  the  volume  (a 
stirring  story  re-set  in  noble  verse),  and  “  Aengus,”  “  Oissen  and 
St.  Patrick,”  “  Bard  Ethel], ”  “  St.  Cuthbert’s  Pentecost,”  with 
other  admirable  examples  of  the  poet’s  command  of  poetic 
narrative.  In  “The  Sisters”  we  have  one  of  the  most  striking 
of  the  few  successful  stories  in  verse  that  modern  times  have 
given  us.  A  short  but  well-chosen  selection  from  the 
“  Memorial”  sonnets  and  songs  (including  the  fine  sonnet  on 
“AEschylus”)  forms  an  appropriate  concluding  section  to  the 
volume. 

“  The  Book  of  the  Fair.”  By  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft.  2  Yols. 

Chicago  and  San  Francisco  :  The  Bancroft  Company.  1895. 

Mr.  Bancroft’s  history  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  like  the 
enterprise  it  commemorates,  occupies  a  place  apart  from  all 
records  of  its  kind.  It  may  not  easily  be  described.  But  the 
“  World’s  Fair  ”  itself  may  be  said  to  have  pretty  severely  tested 
the  art  of  the  abstract  and  picturesque  chronicler.  The  visitor 
who  had  seen  it  all  could  scarcely  portray  it  to  him  who  had  not 
seen  It  is  when  you  come  to  recount  the  “  all  ”  that  you  realize 
what  a  fleeting  and  unending  abstraction  is  the  “whole.”  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  two  mighty  volumes  are  not  inaptly  described  as 
“An  Historical  and  Descriptive  Presentation  of  the  World’s 
Science,  Art,  and  Industry,  as  viewed  through  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  in  1893.”  They  tempt  us  to  adopt  the 
statistical  method,  which  historians  of  International  Exhibitions 
delight  in.  There  were,  we  are  assured,  2,350,000  loaves  and 
cakes  consumed  in  the  1851  Exhibition  at  Hyde  Park.  There 
are  one  thousand  pages  in  Mr.  Bancroft’s  huge  folios.  The 
illustrations  number  several  thousands.  The  precise  figures  we 
cannot  give,  for  there  is  no  table  of  them,  but  merely  a  general 
index  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume.  There  is  no  feature  of 
the  Columbian  Exhibition  that  is  not  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Bancroft, 
and  none,  it  seems  to  us,  that  is  not  fully  illustrated.  The  work, 
indeed,  is  decidedly  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  histo¬ 
rian’s  monumental  writings.  No  phase  of  the  undertaking  has 
escaped  his  observation.  The  illustrations  are  comprehensive 
of  the  whole  undertaking,  and  are  capitally  reproduced.  They 
afford  an  accurate  and  imposing  idea  of  the  prodigious  variety 
and  extent  of  the  Exhibition,  and  at  the  same  time  miss  none  of 
its  many  aspects  of  interest.  The  exterior  views  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  and  State  buildings,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Fine  Arts 
sections  and  the  Industrial  exhibits  are  especially  noteworthy. 
Interesting,  also,  to  engineers  and  architects  are  the  illustrations 
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in  thpchaDter  on  the  evolution  of  the  Exhibition. 

IVh-iII  (II  q5A  These  massive  tomes  require  a  large  and 

S  will  fad'  Mr  Bancroft's  history  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition 
fell  worth  their  study. 

The  Butterfly  Hunters  in  the  Caribbees.”  By  Dr.  Eugene 
Murray-Aaron,  F.E.S.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1894. 

Dr  Murrav- Aaron  is  of  Marryat’s  mind  with  regard  to  truth 
0  naio"  or  natural  history  in  this  story  of  the  adventarea  of  a 
mturalist  and  two  American  schoolboys  in  the  west  lna'e 
ie  will  not  make  another  “  Swiss  Family  Robinson 
hat  diverting  book  would  not  prove  so  amusing  if  it  dld  s° 
Such  misrepresent.  However,  Dr.  Murray-Aaron  .s •  jothm?  «f 
lot  rigialy  accurate.  He  has  not  transformed  Haiti  and  Jamaica 
nto  agkind  of  “  World’s  Fair,”  where  the  animal  and  vegetable 
tcingdoms  tropical,  temperate,  and  arctic,  flourish  like  a  cosmo- 
oolflan  Happy  Family.  No  fruit  is  gathered  out  of  season,  no 
plant  or  animal  is  collected  outside  its  proper  range _of  dis »tntm- 
lion  in  his  chaste  scientific  pages.  H.s  boys  capture  their 
Papilio  Homerus  in  Jamaica,  not  in  the  Bahamas.  It  1 
“proper  little  paradise,”  as  Devonshire  people  say,  that  is  un- 
vePi  ed  to  boys  in  this  pleasant  volume  Everything  recorded  is 
done  decently  and  in  order.  The  book,  in  short,  is  a  good  one 
of  hs  kind,  with  much  useful  instruction  agreeably  conveyed 
We  must  protest,  however  ag.inst  the  phansatc  tone  of  the 
author’s  little  sermon  on  bloodguiltiness  (p.  H7)-  England 
he  says  “  uses  Gatling  and  Maxim  guns  to  plough  down  /ulus, 
Matabeles,  and  the  nations  beyond  the  S.kkim  Pass/>  Germany 
in  Zanzibar,  France  in  Siam,  Belgium  on  the  Congo,  have  no 
better  record.”  Only  “  our  own  land,  he  remarks,  amon„  the 
Great  Powers  “has  not  this  sin  to  answer  for.  We  are  con¬ 
strained  to  murmur  “  Lo  !  the  poor  Indian,  and  to  meditate  on 
Winchester  rifles  and  “  Reservations.” 

NOTES. 

MR  WALTER  CRANE’S  “ Eight  Illustrations  to  ‘The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona’”  (Dent  &  Co.)  are  as  graceful  in 
design  as  the  “Tempest”  series  that  preceded  them,  and  are  not 
less  attractive  as  examples  of  the  artist’s  decorative  skill.  1  hey 
are  admirably  reproduced  by  the  Dallastype  Press,  and  separately 
mounted  and  conveniently  issued  in  a  neat  box-uke  port  o  10. 

Somewhat  vague  and  by  no  means  striking  allegory  forms 
the  staple  of  Erik  Bogh’s  poem,  “The  Pilgrimage  of  Truth 
(Soanenschein  &  Co.),  of  which  we  have  an  English  rendering 

in  verse  bv  Agnes  B.  Werburg,  illustrated  by  the  late  F.  V. 
ScholandePs  grandiose  and  slightly  Martinesque  water-colours, 
reproduced  by  the' Rembrandt  Photogravure  Company. 

“Ibsen  and  the  Drama”  (Digby,  Long,  &  Co.)  is  a  ponderous 
discourse  by  one“  Zanoni,”  who  writes  as  if  he  were  the  divinely 
appointed  guardian  and  interpreter  of  Ibsen. 

In  “The  Parasite”  (Constable  &  Co.),  Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s 
story  of  hypnotic  force  and  suggestion,  there  is  little  trace  of  the 
hand  that  designed  “  Micah  Clark.”  The  story  is  a  trifle  extra¬ 
vagant,  and  the  extravagance  is  not  of  the  convincing  kind  that 
captures  the  humourist. 

Mr  Ramsay-Crawford’s  “Common  Words  Commonly  Mis¬ 
pronounced”  (Blackie  &  Son)  reminds  us  of  those  old-fashioned 
moral  tales  for  the  young,  so  dreadfully  suggestive  of  incon- 
ceivable  wrong-doing,  with  their  ‘‘don’t  do  this”  and  don  t  do 
that.” 

“When  Life  is  Young,”  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  (Fisher 
Unwin)  is  a  collection  of  poems  for  young  people,  with  pretty 
illustrations,  some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
St.  Nicholas. 

“  Thom’s  Official  Directory”  (Dublin  :  Thom  &  Co.)  for  1895 
is  so  old-established  a  volume  of  references  that  few  words  are 
needed  to  mark  the  appearance  of  its  fifty-second  annual  issue. 
It  comprises  well-arranged  information  with  regard  to  the  legal, 
banking,  and  commercial  world,  with  full  and  exact  statistics 
relating  to  trade,  tables  of  average  prices  in  Dublin,  a  complete 
Peerage  and  Parliamentary  Directory,  and  other  useful  matter. 

We  have  also  received  new  editions  of  White’s  “  Natural  His¬ 
tory  of  Selborne”  and  “The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  two  volumes 
of  Messrs.  Blackie’s  excellent  “  Home  and  School  Library  ’  ; 
“  Maurice  and  the  Red  Jar,”  by  the  Countess  of  Jersey  (Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.),  a  charming  story  for  children,  illustrated  by  Rosie 
Pitman  ;  “  In  Remembrance,  and  Other  Allegories,”  by  S.  Mason 
(Skeffington  &  Sons);  “The  Country  Month  by  Month,”  for 
January,  by  J.  A.  Owen  and  G.  S.  Boulger,  F.Z.S.  (Bliss,  Sands 
&  Foster)  ;  “  A  Night  in  the  Woods,”  by  James  Weston  (Samp¬ 
son  Low  &  Co.),  illustrated  by  George  Fox,  W.  H.  J.  Boot,  and 
o'.hers  ;  “  Eustace  Marchmont,”  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green  (Shaw 
&  Co.)  ;  “Ralph  Clifford,”  by  the  Ven.  G.  R.  Gwvnne,  D.D. 
(S.P.C.K.) ;  “Through  the  Storm,”  by  Emily  Sarah  Holt  (Shaw 
&  Co.)  ;  “After  School,”  by  Robert  Overton  (Jarrold  &  Sons), 
second  edition  ;  “A Farm  in  Fairyland,”  by  Laurence  Housman 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench, ‘Trubner,  &  Co.) ;  “  The  Law  of  Service,” 
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by  James  P.  Kelley  (Putnam’s  Sons)  ;  “ Pen  P‘. ct ures  wd  Hw 
to  Draw  Them  ”  by  Eric  Meade  (Upcott  Gill)  ,  1  u  U 

don  of  Wealth  by  Money,”  by  John  W.  Miller  (Effingham 
wu  .  “  Annual  Report  of  Musketry  Instruction  in  India 
for  8qU,8q4  SimlW'PGover„mc,.t  Office),  “The  journal  of 
the  Roval  Statistical  Society”  (Stamford)  part  tv.  vol.  lvt,.; 

“  The  Making  of  the  English  Nation,”  by  C.  G.  Robertson  B  A. 
fmackie  &  Sons)  ;  “The  New  Floreat,”  by  James  Adder  ey 

We5s  clrdner  &  Co.);  “Dr.  Carol;.* ,  Physic, an” (Otgby, 

T  on?  &  Co  )  •  The  Sword  and  Trowel ,  edited  by  C.  H.  Spur 
Lon  (Passmore  &  Alabaster),  No.  36.  ;  The  Child's  Tutorial 
for  Tanuarv  (S.P.C.K.)  ;  The  Palmist ,  the  Journal  of  the  Chiro- 
logical  Society  (Roxburgh  Press) ;  The  Antiquary ,  No.  61 
Efliot  Stock)  ^and  Sutton’s  “  Amateur’s  Guide  in  Horticulture 
for  1895,  illustrated  (Reading  ;  Sutton  &  Sons). 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

T  N  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  deals  with  the 
I  organization  and  hopes  of  the  “  Independent  Labour  Party 
and  counts  upon  establishing  the  party  in  the  Commons  by 
capturing  the  votes  of  the  hitherto  unpolled  at  the  next  General 
Election8  It  is  this  “  reserve  of  voting  strength,  he  declares, 
which  was  “ tapped  and  drawn  upon”  at  the  con- 

tested  bv  the  Independent  Labour  Party.  l  ake,  savs  1  . 

Hardie,  “the  single  case  of  the  Metropolis,”  when,  at  the  last 
General  Election,  one-third  of  the  electorate  abstained  from 
voting  Here  is  a  pretty  subject  for  tapping,  and  the  results 
might  prove  all  that  Mr.  Hardie  desires  if  there  were  the 
slightest  ground  for  assuming  that  this  body  of  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  abstainers  from  the  poll  was  largely  composed 
of  “  workers  ”  open  to  Collectivist  conversion.  But  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  Mr.  Hardie  does  not  know  that  the  unpolled  here 
and8  in  other  countries,  are  in  the  main,  apathetic,  and  the 
apathetic  are  strongly  Conservative.  The  list  of  Independent 
^Labour  candidates,  published  by  Mr.  Hardie,  with  its  one  metro¬ 
politan  aspirant  in  addition  to  himself,  shows  that  he  knows 
better  than  he  writes.  Professor  William  Graham,  in  his  able 
and  searching  article  on  “  The  Collectivist  Prospect  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  demolishes  the  entire  system  of  “  Collective  Ownership 
and  the  rest,  and  offers  Mr.  Hardie  and  his  party  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  wandering  in  the  political  wilderness  for  many  medi¬ 
tative  and  possibly  salutary  years.  Signor  Crispi  is  the  object 
of  an  “appreciation  ”  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  who  discovers  almost 
as  many  great  qualities  in  the  Italian  statesman  as  the  virtues 
ascribed  by  Pope  to  Berkeley.  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  discusses 
“  The  Political  Situation  ”  with  admirable,  if  not  altogether  per¬ 
suasive,  complacency.  Literature  is  best  represented  by  Mr. 
George  Aitken’s  investigation  of  Defoes  Apparition  of  Mrs. 
Veal  ”  which  tends  to  show  that  this  “true  relation  was  literally 
true, ’and  not  in  the  accepted  literary  sense  a  true  relation.  So 
much,  indeed,  was  conjectured  by  Mr.  Wright,  the  latest  of 
Defoe’s  biographers. 

The  Contemporary  opens  with  an  article  on  “  Russia  and 
England  ”  by  Canon  MacColl,  who  discourses  in  the  old  fearless 
fashion  of  the  unspeakable  Turk  and  other  familiar  themes. 
We  have  supped  full  of  such  “  horrors  ”  before  now,  and  here 
they  are  re-dished  with  the  old  sauce.  The  “absurdity’  of  .a 
Russian  invasion  of  India  now  or  in  the  future  is  demonstrated 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Hardinge  in  the 
past.  We  have  only  “  to  rule  our  Indian  subjects  justly,”  says  the 
Canon  and  Russia  could  do  us  no  harm.  Could  any  prescrip¬ 
tion  be’simpler  ?  It  is  a  perfect  sleeping  draught  for  sentimenta 
Liberals.  M.  Gaston  Paris  contributes  an  excellent  memorial 
article  on  the  distinguished  scholar,  the  late  Professor  James 
Darmesteter.  In  the  “Recollections  of  Froude,”  by  the  late 
Mrs  Ireland,  the  historian  appears  to  have  talked  in  italics,  as 
women  talk,  which  may  seem  a  little  odd  to  some  who  knew 
him.  Canon  Knox  Little  writes  in  tempered  style  on  the 
“  Moral  Aspects  of  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment,  and 
is  if  anything,  too  mildly  expostulatory.  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  lifts 
up  his  voice  in  praise  of  the  “  Work  of  the  London  County 
Council.”  Even  “  bank  clerks,”  a  class  not  very  “  advanced  ”  in 
Mr.  Webb’s  opinion,  have  thanked  him  for  the  care  taken  by 
the  Council  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of  skaters  in  the  London 
parks. 

The  National  Review  is  a  strong  and  well-varied  number. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  address  to  Friendly  Societies  at  Birmingham 
last  December  appears,  with  considerable  additions  to  the 
first  printed  report,  in  the  article  on  “  Old  Age  Pensions  and 
Friendly  Societies,”  and  with  rejoinders  to  the  principal  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  certain  portions  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  s 
scheme.  “  The  Constitutional  Question  ”  is  dealt  with  from 
various  points  of  view.  Sir  H.  Stafford  Northcote  draws  up  a 
useful  and  fitting  analysis  of  the  agitation  against  the  House  of 
Lords, and  shows  the  hollowness  of  the  movement.  'I  he  Unionist 
review  of  the  question  is  cogently  presented  by  Professor  A.  \ 
Dicey,  who  treats  of  the  “miscalled  veto,”  and  suggests  alter¬ 
native  schemes  of  reform  or  modification,  which  might  be  pr<v 
moted  by  the  Government,  without  himself  commending  one  or 
the  other.  Mr.  Haldane  is  all  for  constitutional  modification, 
the  question  being,  as  he  says,  not  a  matter  of  “  ending  or 
mending.”  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole’s  notice  of  the  official 
career  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Newton  and  of  his  researches 
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in  practical  archeology  in  the  East  is  a  just  and  well-written 
tribute. 

Crystal  palace.— children’s  holidays- 

„„..J5y.far.t,A  BL_ST  ENTERTAINMENT  for  the  CHILDREN  is  at  the 

Among  the  magazines,  Blackwood s  is  easilv  first,  with  a 
capital  sportical  story  “  The  Closed  Cabinet,”  a  “Tale  from 
Blackwood ’  of  the  good  old  kind,  yet  with  a  firm  vein  of  novelty 
m  it ;  not  to  mention  a  further  instalment  of  Dr.  Skelton’s 
interesting  “  Reminiscences  ”  of  Mr.  Froude ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Harris’s 
adventurous  episode  of  travel,  “  My  Escape  from  Mulai  Bushta’’; 
a  notable  article  on  “  The  Church  in  Wales”  ;  and  other  papers 
of  force  and  distinction.  There  are  some  curious  references  to 
Carlyle  and  the  biography  in  Dr.  Skelton’s  letters  from  Froude. 
Writing  in  1884  from  Salcombe,  the  historian  remarks  of  his 
work,  “  Now  the  thing  is  done,  Carlyle  himself  will  be  more 
loved  and  honoured  than  ever.”  Later,  he  expresses  his  surprise 
at  the  leception  of  the  book,  and  declares  4<  he  had  cut  out  every¬ 
thing  which  could  injure  anybody,”  and  had  presented  Carlyle 
simply  as  he  was,  and  as  he  appeared  to  him.  “What  motive 
could  I  have,”  he  asks,  “  in  writing  as  I  have  done  except  to  do 
what  I  believe  Carlyle  to  have  wished?” 

In  Temple  Bar  we  have  the  first  instalment  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gei  ala  s  Letters  to  F anny  Kemble,’’  bright,  chatty,  and  amusing, 
with  delightful  literary  allusions  interspersed  with  light  personal 
talk.  Mrs.  Andrew  Crosse  revives  the  fame  of  Luttrell  in  “An 
Old  Society  \\  it,  and  illustrates  her  capital  sketch  with,  profuse 
quotations  of  Luttrell’s  impassioned  verse  and  terrible  puns. 

Some  Beauties  of  Cowper  is  a  trivial  and  jejune  performance. 

The  Pall  Mall  comprises  some  good  matter,  of 'which  Mr. 
Bret  Harte’s  story,  “The  Judgment  of  Bolivia’s  Plain,”  is  by  far 
the  most  distinguished.  Some  exceedingly  dry  crambe  repetita , 
relating  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  poets  and  painters  and  their 
satirists,  we  have  in  “The  Esthetes.’’  The  paper,  however,  is 
very  well  illustrated.  General  Lord  Roberts,  in  “  The  Rise  of 
Wellington,”  brings  his  admirable  study  of  the  victor  of  Waterloo 
to  a  conclusion  with  the  observation  that  Wellington  has  been 
“somewhat  overrated  as  a  man,  and  greatly  underrated  as  a 
general.  Lord  Cork’s  interesting  paper  on  “  The  Master  of  the 
House  ’  is  well  illustrated,  like  the  remaining  articles  of  an  un¬ 
usually  attractive  number. 

The  Windsor ,  the  new  sixpenny  magazine,  will  become  popular, 
if  we  read  the  signs  of  popularity  aright.  In  the  Cornhill  we 
note,  under  the  heading  “  An  Editor’s  Letters,”  a  number  of 
newlv  published  letters,  for  the  most  part  addressed  to  Jeffrey 
by  Wilberforce,  Scott,  Campbell,  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt,  J.  H. 
Reynolds,  and  other  contemporaries  of  the  famous  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  strange  that  these  letters  should  have 
lain  so  long  neglected,  since  they  are,  most  of  them  at  least, 
full  of  interest  to  students  of  the  times.  The  Utiitcd  Service 
Magazine  opens  with  a  scathing  indictment  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Wilberforce’s  recent  volume  “An  Unrecorded  Chapter  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,”  a  book  re-entitled  by  the  critic  “Mutiny 
Myths.”  CassiePs  Magazine  is  strong  in  articles  on  modern 
engineering  enterprises,  the  development  of  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  other  subjects  that  appeal  to  the  civil  engineer  and 
mechanician. 

ouiTrmT.M,T^CL  The  BES1  FkfcJb  SHOWS,  as  well  a>  the  BEST 
CHILDRENS  PANTOMIME  of  the  SEASON.  “  Gaiety  under  glass,  to  put 
u  m  »rt  .,Lwas  t!le  orc^er  lhe  day  in  the  Palace  of  many  delights  on  Sydenham 

Hill  — 1  he  Daily  Graphic. 

(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— BLUE  BEARD,  DAILY  at  3. 

,  EVENING  PERFORMANCES  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY  at  7.30. 

Invented  and  produced  by  Oscar  Barrett.  Written  by  Horace  Lennard.  Scenery 
by  J.  Pritchard  Barrett.  Ballets  arranged  by  Madame  Katti  Lanner.  Dresses 
specially  designed  by  Wilhelm.  Numbered  seats,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  may  be 
booked  in  advance  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  the  usual  City  and  West-end 
Ticket  Agencies.  Unnumbered  seats,  is.  and  is.  6d. 

Ki  IAGARA  HALL,  St.  James’s  Park  Station.  REAL 

ICE  SKATING.  Largest  and  Finest  Skating  Hall  in  tlie  World. 

9  a.m.  to  1.30  p.m.  3s.  Admission. 

3  p.m.  to  7,0  p.m,  5s,  ,, 

8  p.m.  to  ix. go  p.m,  3s.  ,, 

First-class  Orchestra  tinder  the  personal  direction  of  Mr.  HOWARD  SOI  OMON. 

Ladies’ Orchestra  every  Morning,  Afternoon,  and  Evening  under  Miss  A.  V.  MUKLE. 

DOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

XV  SUFFOLK  STREET,  PALL  MALL  EAST,  S.W.— WINTER  EXHI, 
BITION  NOW  OPEN.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission,  One  Shilling.  WILL  CLOSE 
SHORTLY.  ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Secretary. 

U  OYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. — The  Exhibition  of 

V  WORKS  by  OLD  MASTERS  and  DECEASED  BRITISH  ARTISTS,  1 
including  a  Collection  illustrating  the  SCULPTOR-GOLDSMITH'S  ART,  cl  i  fly 
of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Centuries,  is  now  open  Daily  from  9  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  ( 
Admissi  n  is.  Catalogue  6d.  Season  Tickets  5s. 
- — - -  1 

'THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on^application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 

TXALL  MALL  CLUB,  6a  Waterloo  Place,  London,  SAY. 

X  ESTABLISHED  (1893)  FOR  SOCIAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Town  Members  £2  3s.  per  annum.  Country  Members  £1  is.  per  annum.  Suitable  Can¬ 
didates  are  now  being  elected  at  a  nominal  Entrance  Fee.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  at  the  above  address. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

XV  COOPER  S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  lie  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  it  he  Secretary  of  Slate  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 

ROSS  ALL  SCHOOL.- — By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

and  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day.— Apply,  Head-Master, 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. 

- — - - - 

FYUNDLE  SCHOOL.  —  CLASSICAL,  MODERN, 

v-/  SCIENCE,  and  ENGINEERING  SIDES.  Fees  ,£65  to  £75  a  year.  • 
Successes  1893-4  :  Five  Open  Scholarships  and  One  Exhibition.  1  his  Term: 

Four  Open  Scholarships  in  Classics,  one  Science  Exhibition  (at  Trinity  College, 
Cambri  ige),  and  one  Science  Scholarship.  Eighteen  Boys  gained  Higher  Certificates 

\\  e  have  also  received  St.  Nicholas ,  an  excellent  number ; 
Atalantaj  The  Woman  at  Home,  edited  by  Annie  S.  Swan  ; 
Belgravia;  The  Argosy;  Poet  Lore  { Boston:  Poet  Lore  Co.) ; 
The  Artist ;  The  Humanitarian;  The  Monthly  Packet; 
Knowledge ;  and  The  Evangelical  Magazine. 

with  fourteen  distinctions.  Also,  Woolwich  Entrance  (c  event h  place). 

Next  Terms  begins  January  19. — Apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

ROYAL  NAVY.— BURNEY’S. 

CADETSHIPS,  DECEMBER.  1804. 

The  following  CANDIDATES  from  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY,  Gosport,  were  successful : — 

Marks. 

lie  1  urpose  publishing  in  our  impression  of  79  January ,  a 

1  t'cary  Supplement .  Aiivn lisenunts  intended  Jor  insertion  in 
this  number  should  be  sent  to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 

FIRST,  Johnson,  F.  Geoffrey  J . 1.839 

THIRD,  Archdale,  N.  E.  .  .  ,  .  .  .  1,714 

26th,  Holmes,  J.  S . «  *  .  1.307 

32nd,  Hanning-Lee.  E.  C . 1.387 

47th,  Higgins,  T.  C.  R . .  1,284 

SANDHURST.  1805. 

41st.  E.  H.  Hastings  Lees  (only  candidate  sent  up). 

Address  Rev.  Head  Master,  Burney’s,  Gosport. 

7 he  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  a’so  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  con espondence  rjith 
waters  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

G  LI  ETON  COLLEGE.—  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

Y-'  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  £25  to  ,£50  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £<jo  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it. 

Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cock  SPUR  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office.  38  Southampton  Street, Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  cf  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

T9  ECTOR,  late  Head  Master — successful  with  Backward 

Boys — has  VACANCY  FOR  PUPIL.  Modern  side  if  required.  Terms 
Moderate.  First  Class  References. — Adstock  Rectory,  Winslow,  Bucks. 

Ccpi  s  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  7 own 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

T  IVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE  INSURANCE 

-*-/  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . ^,406,403. 

Fire —  Life—  Endowments— Annuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DEATH  DUTIES. 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  issue  Life  Policies  covenanting  to  pay  the  Death 
Duties  direct  to  the  Government  before  Grant  of  Proba  te  and  to  secure  the 
same  advantage,  when  desired,  to  Unencumbered  Existing.  Policies. 

Head  Offices:  i  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

TYRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  AUGUS- 

TUS  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Twice  Daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30. 

Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  Grand  New  Pantomime,  DICK  WHITTING  TON.  Tor 
full  particulars  see  Dailv  Papers.  Box  Office  open  from  10  a  m.,  all  day. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D  OYAL  PRINCESS  THEATRE.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening,  at  7.30,  "THE  DERBY 
WINNER,”  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton.  Box 
Office  open  from  10  a  m.,  all  day.  For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £SO,OUOyOOO. 

12  January,  1895. 
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LITCHFIELD’S, 

HANWAY  ST., 


Established 
183  S. 


OXFORD  ST., 

LONDON. 


ILLUSTRATED 


AND 


PRICED 


CATALOGUE 


NEW 

EDITION. 


OF 


©bjets  b’Ht-t, 


FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


CRAMER’S 

FOR 

PIANOS 

BY 

ALL  MAKERS 


CRAMER’S  PIANOS. 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 

PIANOS  by  Bechstein,  Broadwood,  Co  Hard,  Ibach,  Erard, 
Bluthner,  Steinway,  &c.,  in  stock,  Fullest  Cash  Discounts, 
or  on  our  Hire  System. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  by  all  makers,  returned  from 
hire,  now  specially  offered  from  ^15.  Send  for  Price  Lists. 
CRAMER’S,  igg  and  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and 
46-40  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
* :  Bear  favourablecompari- 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
•  IH.  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
-JFive,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


IS  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 

PRIME  OX  BEEF 

AND  CONTAINS 

5  0  TIMES 

MORE  NOURISHMENT 

THAN  ORDINARY 

MEAT  EXTRACT 

OR  HOME  MADE 

BEEF  TEA. 

BO  VEIL  spread  on  Toast  or  Bread  and  Butter  forms  a  nourishing 
Breakfast  Relish  or  a  Savoury  Luncheon  Sandwich. 

BO  VEIL  used  in  the  preparation  of  Soups,  Gravies,  Entries,  &c., 
secures  the  perfection  of  appetizing,  nourishing  Cookery. 
BOVEIL  mvesto  Invalids  an  absolutely  perfect  food  in  a  condition  capable 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  by  the  feeblest  and  most  irritable  stomach. 
PREPARED  BY 

BOVRIL,  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists,  LONDON,  &  Branches. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour.  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC 

Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.” 

Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is 
Ladies*  ,,  >>  •••  2S 

Gents’  n  >>  •••  3s 


POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


3d. 

3d. 

3'1- 


Ladies’ Hemstitched,  per  doz.  ...  zs.  gd. 
Gents'  „  „  ...  3«- 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  gd. ;  2%  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  Tifcd.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  trilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  irom  is.  2|d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  of  Anns,  Initials ,  Woveji 


and  Embroidered. 


BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  3780. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOFORTES 

arc  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages,  viz. 

PERFECT  MATERIALS.  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT. 

PERFECT  INVENTIONS.  PERFECT  FINISH. 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION.  PERFECT  ACTION. 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE. 

Legion  of  Honour.  Numerous  Gold  Medals. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  Sc  SONS, 

Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 

18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Lists  free  of  the  leading  Music  Sellers. 


SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents’  4-fold 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 

ROBIN  SO  1ST  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany. 

BELFAST. 


VINOLIA  SOAP 

DOES  NOT  TOUCH  UP  THE  SKIN. 


THROAT 

AND 

COUGH. 


Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  cough,  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  these  symptoms  use  EPPS’S  GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES.  In  contact  with  the  glands  at  the 
moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking, 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confections 
becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  in  boxes,  7 |d.  ; 
tins,  is.  i£d.  ;  labelled  “JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO.  (Ltd.),  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly,  London.” 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Mr.  R.  H.  MORRIS,  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years'  experience,  who 
holds  extensive  Cotfee  lands  on  the  IJiligiri  Rangan  Hills,  near  Chainarajnagar,  has  a  VACANCY 
every  Third  Month  for  ONE  PUPIL.  Terms  for  one  year's  teaching,  with  comfortable  board  and 
odging,  £200,  payable  in  advance  {£150  If  kem  an  agricultural  or  technical  training  college). 
References  given  and  required. 

I-or  Prospectus  apply  to  HENRY  F.  TlARKS,  Esq.,  Foxbury,  Chislehurst,  Kent ;  or  to  Messrs. 
PKIKCE,  LESLIE,  &  CO.,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


PIANOS. 


NEW  MODELS,  1S<>.~>. 

UPRIGHT  COTTAGE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  6in. 

70  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £52  10s. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


UP,  ERARD 


ROYAL  PIANOFORTE 
)  MANUFACTURERS, 


18  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W. 


Price  4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  10d.,and  2s.  6d.  per  Tablet. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine 
or  for  using  with  or  without  water.  The  quality  will 
be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 
prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Dots.  ,  Bots. 

13a.  7s.  6d. 


DINNER  claret.-st.  estephe. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  Wc  can 
strongly  recommend  this  wine.  On  comparison  it  lGs.  9s. 
will  be  found  equal  to  wine  offered  at  much  higher 
prices  by  the  small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private 
consumers  in  England. 


FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle,  at  22s.,  23s.,  30s. ,  36s.,  42s.  per  dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present 
wholesale  price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  1868,  1869,  1870, 
1874,  1875,  1878,  1880,  1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.  All  early  imported  by 
ourselves. 

PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 

MANCHESTER:  26  Market  Street. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
X  Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK,  Southampton  Bldgs.,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

TWO- AN  EVA-HALF  per  CENT.  INTEREST  on  DEPOSITS,  repayable  on  demand. 


TWO  per  CENT,  on  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS,  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
-drawn  below  Rjoo. 

SAVINGS  DEPARTMENT.  For  the  encouragement  of  Thrift  the  Bank  receives  small 
sums  on  deposit,  anti  allows  interest  monthly  on  each  completed  £1. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVF.NSCROFT,  Manager. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  •  I GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices  : 

Managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  ]  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  linn,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


p  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

X  •  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  I  , 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . f  ever>’  week- 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS, ) 

JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  [  every  fortnight. 

NAPLES,  ALEXANDRIA . j 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


BOOKS. 


gOTHERAN’S  PRICE-CURRENT  of  LITERATURE, 

No.  539,  for  December,  just  issued,  contains  a  good  Collection  of 
LIBRARY  SETS  of  STANDARD  AUTHORS  in  desirable  condition 
and  at  moderate  ptices. 

A  Copy  post  free  on  application  :  also  of  a  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS 
for  PRESENTATION. 

H.  SOTHEBAN  &  CO  ,  Booksellers, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


CIR  F.  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A — A  LARGE  COPY- 

'  RIGHT  ETCHING  (engraved  surface  2iin.  by  r6in.)  of  Sir  F.  Leighton's  “Hit  "is  given 
away  to  every  purchaser  of  “  THE  ART  JOURN  Al."  for  1895.  l  or  particulars  see  Prospectus 
or  January  and  February  numbers.  Monthly,  price  is.  6d.  Apply  to  your  Bookseller,  Local 
Bookstall,  or  direct  to  the  Publishers,  J.  S.  VlRT  UK  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  26  ivy  Lane.  London,  E.C, 


T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

J— /  President—  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— Rt.  Hon.  \V.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P..  The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF 
LLANDAFF,  Sir  E.  H.  BUN  BURY,  Bart.,  Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B. 

Trustees — Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  130,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various 
Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  fen  to  Town  Members.  Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Ilalf-past 
Six.  Catalogue,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  21s.  ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  I  .  HAGBF.RG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

#  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STAN  DARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents.  JANUARY.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

Old  Age  Pensions  and  Friendly  Societies.  By  the  Right  lion. 
J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Newton.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole, 

Amateur  Acting.  By  W.  G.  Elliot. 

Lord  Farrer  on  the  Monetary  Standard.  By  Professor  Foxwell. 
The  Royal  Navy  in  1894.  By  W.  Laird  Clowes. 

The  Literature  of  Cookery.  Ity  Colonel  Kenney  Herbert 
(“  Wyvern”). 

The  Constitutional  Question 

I.  An  Analysis  of  the  Agitation.  By  Sir.  H.  Stafford 
Northcote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

II.  Unionists  and  the  House  of  Lords.  By  Professor  A.  V. 

Dicey. 

III.  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  House  of  Lords.  By  R.  B. 
Haldane,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

A  Christmas  Carol.  By  Alfred  Austin. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 

A  MONTHLY  REYIEW.  EDITED  BY  JAMES  KNOWLES. 

The  January  Number  commences 
A  NEW  VOLUME 
and  contains  contributions  by: 

J.  KEIR  HARDIE,  M.P  — 

“THE  INDEPENDENT  LABOUR  PARTY. 

PROFESSOR  GRAHAM— 

“THE  COLLECTIVIST  PROSPECT  IN  ENGLAND. 

THE  HON.  REGINALD  B.  BRETT— 

“THE  QUEEN  AND  LORD  BEACONSFIELD.” 

OUIDA— 

“BIRDS  AND  THEIR  PERSECUTORS." 

MISS  LUCY  M.  J.  GARNETT— 

“WOMEN  UNDER  ISLAM.” 

THE  REV.  CANON  TEIGNMOUTH  SHORE— 

( Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen) 

“  AURICULAR  CONFESSION  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH.” 

H.  A.  KENNEDY— 

“THE  PAINTINGS  AT  POMPEII.” 

GEORGE  A.  AITKEN — 

“DEFOE'S  APPARITION  OF  MRS.  VEAL.” 

MRS.  LOGAN— 

“NIGHT  TRAVELLING  IN  INDIA." 

THE  REV.  DR.  JESSOPP— 

“ST.  MARTIN  OF  TOURS.” 

SIR  WEMYSS  REID— 

“THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION.” 

E.  N.  BUXTON— 

“  STONY  SINAI.” 

PROFESSOR  ROBERT  K.  DOUGLAS— 

“  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  JAPAN.” 

CAV.  W.  L.  ALDEN— 

{/ate  American  Consul-General  in  Rome) 

“FRANCESCO  CRISPI  :  AN  APPRECIATION.'' 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 


JOHN  LANE  begs  to  announce  for  publication  on 
Wednesday,  January  1 6th, 

The  Yellow  Book, 

VOLUME  IV. 

Small  4to,  2S5  pp.f  16  full-page  illustrations, 

With  a  new  cover  design  and  a  double-page  supplement 
by  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY. 

5  s.  net. 

The  Literary  Contributions  by  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Henry  Harland,  Graham 
R.  Tomson,  H.  B.  Marr.ott  Watson,  Dolf  Wyllarde,  Menie  Muriel  Dowie,.  Olive 
Custance,  James  Ashcroft  Noble,  Leila  Macdonald,  C. S.,  Richard  Garnett,  Victoiia 
Cross,  Charles  Sydney,  Kenneth  Grahame,  C.  Newton-Robinson,  Norman  Hapgood, 
E.  Nesbit,  Marion  Hepworth  Dixon,  C.  W.  Dalmon,  Evelyn  Sharp,  Max  Beerbohm, 
and  John  Davidson. 

The  Art  Contributions  by  H.  J.  Draper,  William  Hyde,  Walter  Sickert.  Patten 
Wilson,  W.  W.  Russell,  A.  S.  Hartrick,  Charles  Conder,  Will  Rothenstein,  Miss 
Sumner,  P.  Wilson  Steer,  and  Aubrey  Beardsley. 

Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III.  are  still  to  be  had  at  all  libraries,  booksellers',  and  rail¬ 
way  bookstalls,  price  5s.  per  volume  net. 

On  the  sime  day  will  be  published 

THE  FIRST  STEP  a  Dram  a.  dc  Moment.  By  William  Heinf.mann. 

Small  4to,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  Vigo  Street ,  London,  W. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No.  37  J  will  he  Published  on  -T  ASTI  ARY  15. 

CONTENTS : 

I.  TWELVE  YEARS  OF  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT.  j 

II.  MR.  MEREDITH'S  NOVELL 

III.  NAVY  RECORDS  OF  THE  ARMADA. 

IV.  MODERN  MAGIC. 

V.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CABINET. 

VI.  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  PROTECTORATE. 

1  VII.  ERASMUS,  BY  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  FROUDE. 
VIII.  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  MONUMENTS. 

IX.  A  COUNTERFEIT  REVOLUTION. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 


January,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 


HE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 


Mr.  T.  FISHER 


’S  LIST 


No.  3.r>»,  trill  be  published  on 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  16th,  1895. 


CONTENTS 


1.  ERASMUS. 

I.  THE  ORDNANCE  SURVEY. 


I  l.OST  MASTERPIECES  OK 
GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

T  OUR  SPORTING  ANCES¬ 
TORS. 

r.  HORACE  AND  HIS  TRANS¬ 
LATORS. 

[  THE  METHODS  OF  THE 
NEW  TRADE  UNIONISM. 


VII.  PROFESSOR  HUXLEYS 
CREED. 

VIII.  OLIVER  WENDELL 
HOLMES. 

IX.  ENGLISH  SURNAMES. 

X.  THE  SQUIREARCHY  AND 
THE  STATUTE  BOOK. 

XI.  ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 


CHARLES  BRADLAUGH:  A  Record  of  His 

Life  and  Work.  By  his  Daughter,  Hypatia  Bradi.augh- 
Bonner.  With  an  Account  of  his  Parliamentary  Struggle,  his 
Politics,  and  his  Attitude  to  Religion,  by  John  M.  Robertson. 
Two  Photogravures  and  Eight  other  Illustrations.  1  wo  Vols., 
cloth,  2 is. 

“  Mrs.  Bradlaugh-Bonner  has  not  only  successfully  defended  her  father  s 
memory,  but  has  reared  to  that  memory  a  worthy  record.  .  .  .  She  has 
managed  to  convey  a  living  picture  of  her  father.  .  .  .  Will  find  it  a  wide 
circle  of  eager  readers." — Daily  Chronicle. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


"  His  daughter's  biography  is  his  not  unfitting  literary  monument." 

Daily  News. 


FOHEIGN  BC OKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  S  Sc  NORGATE 

Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN;  and 

20  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

CA  TALOGl '  ES  post  free  on  application 


THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES  OF  FLOREN¬ 
TINE  HISTORY  :  The  Republics  and  Parties  at  the  Time  of 
Dante.  By  Professor  Pasqu ale  Vili.ari,  Author  of  The  Life 
of  Savonarola.”  Translated  by  Linda  Villari.  Ulustiated, 
Cloth,  165. 

“  By  far  the  most  learned  and  thorough  piece  of  work  that  has  yet  been 
placed  before  the  British  public." — Glasgow  Herald. 


18  9  5. 

OW  READY.  57th  Edition.  Super-Royal  8vo,  1774  pp.  Cloth  Gilt. 

PRICE  38s. 

SIR  BERNARD 

BURKE’S  PEERAGE 

AND  BARONETAGE, 

Together  with  Memoirs  of  the  Privy  Councillors 
and  Knights. 

“The  most  complete  and  monumental  of  Peerages  is  the  well-known  compilation 
f  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B.  .  .  .  Burke’s  Peerage!  is  quite  above  criticism;  it  is 
nique  and  remains  by  itself  as  the  type  of  a  book  of  reference.” — Times . 

London  :  HARRISON  AND  SONS, 

Booksellers  to  The  Queen,  and  H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  59  Pall  Mall. 

DOWNEY  AND  CO.’S  JEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

rHE  WORST  WOMAN  IN  LONDON.  By 

F.  C.  Philips,  Author  of  “  Social  Vicissitudes.”  [Nea  t  week. 


THE  CRUSADES :  The  Story  of  the  Latin 

Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  By  T.  A.  Archer  and  Charles  Leth¬ 
bridge  Kingsford.  (The  New  Volume  of  “The  Story  of  the 
Nations.”)  Illustrated  and  furnished  with  Maps  and  Index. 
Cloth,  5s. 

“It  possesses  distinctive  characteristics  which  make  it  a  desirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  popular  series.” — Scotsman. 


“  THE  JEFFERIES  OF  THE  TR  OF  ICS.  "-SEC  ON D  EDITION. 

IN  THE  GUIANA  FOREST.  By  J  ames  Rod 

way.  Introduction  by  Grant  Allen.  Sixteen  full-page  Illus¬ 
trations.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“A  better  volume  of  the  kind  has  never  come  before  us." 

Daily  Chronicle. 

“Bright,  vivid,  and  picturesque.  There  is  hardly  a  dull  page  in  the 
volume.  ” — Liberal. 

ALLEYNE :  A  Story  of  a  Dream  and  a 

Lailure.  By  E.  T.  Papillon.  Cloth,  6s. 

“Mr.  Papillon’s  perfectly  delightful  creation.  .  .  .  Powerfully  written 
throughout." — Daily  Telegraph. 


2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

\  DARK  INTRUDER.  By  Richard  Dowling, 

Author  of  “  A  Baffling  Quest,”  &c.  [ X ext  week. 


Crown  8  vo,  6s. 

rHE  MAHATMA.  A  Tale  of  Modern  Theosophy. 

[Next  week . 


2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

rHE  CO-RESPONDENT.  By  G.  W.  Appleton. 

THE  DAILY  TELEGRAPH: — “Any  one  who  experiences  a  craving  to 
ndulgc  in  immoderate  and  uncontrollable  laughter  can  gain  immediate  satisfaction 
>y  perusing  Mr.  G.  W.  Appleton’s  new  two-volume  novel.  It  is  indisputably  one  of 
he  funniest  stories  of  the  year,  full  of  subtle  devices  and  ingenious  contrivances,  and 
lositively  bristling  with  comic  ‘situations.’  .  .  .  The  fun  is  not  only  ‘fast  and 
urious,'  but  unflagging  and  spontaneous.  There  should  be  no  limits  to  the  popu- 
arity  of  so  brilliantly  entertaing  a  work." 


Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  With  4  Illustrations  by  J.  F.  O  Ilea. 

BALLYBEG  JUNCTION.  By  F.  M.  Allen,  Author 

of  “Through  Green  Glasses.” 

iff  ft  WORLD  : — “The  author  of  ‘  The  Voyage  of  the  Ark  *  has  done  nothing  so 
■ecklessly  humorous  since  that  memorable  production  of  ‘  Ballybeg  Junction.’  .  .  . 
(  .very  individual  in  the  little  comedy  is  a  *  character,’  and  the  caricature  is  perfect.1’ 

SCOTSMAN  : — “  One  of  the  cleverest,  raciest,  and  funniest  of  humorous  stories 
—a  farce,  if  you  like,  but  a  farce  of  real  w  t.” 


2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

MRS.  BOUVERIE.  By  F.  C.  Philips,  Amber  of  “As 

in  a  Lcoking-Glass."  2  vols.  12s. 

THE  STANDARD : — “  A  clever,  almost  pathetic  story,  told  with  simplicity 
ind  even  tenderness. 

I  A  A  IT}  FAIR  ;  *  Certainly  this  is  a  book  to  read — more  than  once." 


Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  B.  S.  Le  Fanu. 

THE  WATCHER,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  By  j.  Sheridan  le  Fanu. 


WEIRI 


WEEKLY  SON “No  more  weirdly  fascinating  collection  of  stories  hi 
»een  made  for  many  a  day. 


A  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  NAMES,  i  vol.,  half- 

cloth  extra,  £2  2s.  net ;  half-morocco,  £2  15s,  net. 

This  volume  contains  over  1,700  pages,  and  covers  (in  a 
selective  way)  the  entire  field  of  names.  The  number  selected  is 
about  50,000. 

“A  book  of  ready  reference  for  proper  names  of  every  conceivable  kind. 
.  .  .  Calculated  to  render  substantial  service  to  readers  of  all  classes." 

Daily  News. 


THE  DEVIL’S  PLAYGROUND.  By  John 

Mackie.  Cloth,  6s. 

All  frequenters  of  this  happy  hunting  ground  should  read  this 
book. 

“  Is  a  simply  but  tragically  conceived  story." — The  Literary  World. 

“  A  novel  of  notable  merit." — The  Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  Xo  one  will  begin  the  book  without  finding  his  curiosity  so  stimulated 
that  he  will  read  it  to  the  end." — The  Scotsman. 


SCENES  IN  CANTON. 

By  Florence  O'Driscoi.l,  M.P.  Illustrated. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

By  W.  M.  Sloane.  Illustrated. 

A  NEW  FLYING  MACHINE. 

By  Hiram  S.  Maxim.  Illustrated. 

CASA  BRACCIO. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Illustrated. 


12  YORK  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN,  LONDON. 


London;  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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THE  PORTFOLIO 


f  TIMES.  —  “  We  had 
Lehmann’s  book,  and 
capital  reading.” 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “Mr.  Lehmann’s  volume  is 
J  charmingly  readable  .  .  .  for  the  writer  has  seen  men  and 
cities,  and  has  the  gift  of  translating  experiences  into  light 
and  graceful  language.” 

TO-DAY.  —  “The  book  is  absorbingly  interesting.  .  .  . 
It  is  certainly  as  captivating  as  a  romance,  and  possesses 
'the  additional  charm  of  being  absolutely  true.” 


MONOCRAPHS  ON  ARTISTIC  SUBJECTS. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY.  PRICE  2 s.  6d. 


JANUARY  NO. 

THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  RAPHAEL 


NEW  VOLUME  BY  the  AUTHOR  OF  “STANHOPE  OF  CHESTER:  A  Mystery.” 

Just  Published  crown  8vo,  6s. 


By  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT 

[Mrs.  Henry  Ady). 


MASK 


MAN. 


Percy 


Andreae  Author  of  “  Stanhope  of  Chester:  a  Mystery.” 

/  BRITISH  WEEKLY.  —  “  Very  rarely  has  one  the  pleasure  of 
THE  MASK !  lighting  upon  so  thoroughly  satisfactory  a  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  To 


)  every  reader  of  this  excellent  novel  great  and  unalloyed  pleasure 
]  may  confidently  be  promised.” 

THE  MAN  1  SCOTSMAN.  —  “Pleasantly  and  brightly  told,  and,  on  the 
V  whole,  of  considerable  interest.” 


PLATES: 

MADONNA  DEL  GRANDUCA.  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  THE  VIRGIN. 
ST.  SEBASTIAN.  PORTRAIT  OF  RAPHAEL. 


THIRD  EDITION  READY  THIS  DAY —Small  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  HAWARDEN  HORACE.  By  Charles 

L.  Graves,  Author  of  “The  Blarney  Ballads,”  “The  Green  above  the 
Red,”  &c. 

.  OPINIONS  of  THREE  LIBERAL  PAPERS. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.— "If  political  satire  were 
always  as  gay,  as  gracious,  and  as  kindly  as  are  these  most 
amusing  travesties  of  Horace,  public  life  would,  on  one  side  at 
least,  be  changed  for  the  better.” 

LIBERAL. — “  It  is  nauseous  work  to  go  through  this  doggerel. 
.  .  Mr.  Graves  has  sinned  against  literature  and  against  decency. 
The  greatest  lyric  poet  of  the  Augustan,  and  the  greatest  con¬ 
structive  statesman  of  the  Victorian,  age,  are  included  in  a  common 
insult  by  a  man  to  whom  they  suggest  nothing  but  the  desire  to 
debase  and  degrade  all  that  is  highest  in  letters  and  worthiest  in 
life.” 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.—' “  There  is  no  gall  in  this 
pen,  as  Southey  admitted  of  ‘  Rejected  Addresses.’  But  there  is  a 
great  de.il  of  fun  in  it.” 


THE 
HAWARDEN 
HORACE. 


The  Saturday  Review  says  : — “Mrs.  Henry  Ady’s  know¬ 
ledge  and  insight  are  displayed  with  admirable  effect  in  this 
survey  of  Raphael’s  life.” 

The  Scotsman  says  : — “  The  work  is  admirably  illustrated 
with  four  plates  and  many  pictures  in  the  text.” 

The  Morning  Post  says  : — “  Beautifully  illustrated  like 
all  the  issues  of  this  excellent  series.” 


THE 

HAWARDEN 

HORACE. 


ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  1895. 


NEW  VOLUME  of  “The  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOCRAPHY.” 

Now  ready,  15*.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s.  net. 
'  VOL.  XLI.  (NICHOLS-O’DUGAN)  OF 


THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY 


Note. — A 


Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

Vol.  I.  was  published  on  January  1st,  1885,  and  a  further  volume  will  be 
issued  quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  work 
Full  Prospectus  of  “'The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  with 
Specimen  Pages,  may  be  had  upon  application. 


W.  Q.  ORCIIARDSON.  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong. 

JAPANESE  ENGRAVING.  Professor  Anderson. 

IIOLBEIN.  Sir  Frederick  Burton. 

TURNER  in  SWITZERLAND.  By  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt,  R.W.S. 
Sir  JOHN  MILLAIS.  By  Mr.  F.  G.  Steplieus. 

W.  BLAKE.  By  Dr.  Garnett. 

The  DULWICH  GALLERY.  By  Mr.  Humphry  Ward. 
CLAUDE.  By  Mr.  George  Graham. 

WHITEHALL.  Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie. 


London:  SMITH.  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


London  :  SEELEY  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS.  WARD  &  DOWNEY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


HERO  TALES  OF  IRELAND. 

Jeremiah  Curtin.  Extra  crown  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

THE  MELANCHOLY  OF 


Collected  by 

;t. 

STEPHEN 


ALLARD.  A  Private  Diary.  Edited  by  Garnet  Smith.  Crown 


8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


GREEK  STUDIES.  A  Series  of  Essays.  By 


HERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERYWHERE.  By 

Baron  De  Malortie,  Author  of  “’Twixt  Old  Times  and  New." 
1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  15s. 

“  Is  a  lively  collection  of  personal  recollections  and  sketches  of  con¬ 
temporary  personages." — The  Times. 


Walter  Pater,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.  Prepared  for  the 
Press  by  Charles  L.  Shadwell,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Extra 
crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


SANCAN  THE  BARD.  A  Poem.  By  Edwin 


ARISTOTLE’S  THEORY  OF  POETRY  AND 


J.  Ellis,  Author  of  “Fate  in  Arcadia.”  With  Frontispiece  in  Photo¬ 
gravure  bv  the  Author.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  linen,  price  5s. 


FINE  ART.  With  a  Critical  Text  and  a  Translation  of  the  Poetics. 
By  S.  H.  Butcher,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo,  10s.net. 


TALES  OF  CRIME  AND  CRIMINALS  IN 


AUSTRALIA.  By  H.  A.  White,  late  Deputy-Governor  of  Ballarat 
Gaol.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  GREAT 


MUTINY,  1857-9.  Including  the  Relief,  Siege,  and  Capture  of 
Lucknow,  and  the  Campaigns  in  Rohilcund  and  Oude.  By  William 
Forbes-MiTCHEI.L,  late  Sergeant  93rd  Sutherland  Highlanders. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [Macmillan’s  Three  and  Sixpenny  Series. 

ATHENAEUM. — “  We  could  multiply  largely  the  number  of  interesting  extracts 
from  this  attractive  book,  but  we  have  given  enough  to  show  that  the  sergeant’s 

volume  is  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  old  93rd.”  .... 

ACADEMY. — “It  would  be  easy  to  quote  pages  from  this  hook,  but  we  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  truth  may  sometimes  be  not  only  stranger  than  fiction  but 
also  not  less  interesting  to  read.” 


“The  very  simplicity  with  which  many  of  the  most  exciting  episodes  in 
the  old  days  of  stockades  are  told,  gives  them  a  force  often  lacking  in  the 
work  of  the  romancer.  The  story  of  the  Kelly  gang  has  never  been  set  out 
with  more  effect." — Daily  Chronicle. 


THE  CHESS  PLAYER’S  MENTOR.  An  easy 

introduction  for  beginners.  Analyses  of  the  most  popular  openings  for 
more  advanced  players,  &c.  By  F.  J.  Lee  and  G.  H.  D.  Gossip.  is. 


HARVARD  COLLEGE  BY  AN  OXONIAN. 


NEW  NOVELS. 


By  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

LAW  IN  A  FREE  STATE.  By  Words¬ 
worth  Donisthorpe,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “  Individualism,  a 
System  of  Politics.”  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 


A  MAN  OF  GENIUS.  By  Henry  Murray. 

2  vols,  [Now  Ready. 


A  HANDY-BOOK  OF  THE  LABOUR 


HOW  HE  BECAME  A  PEER.  A  Story  of 

Modern  Politics.  By  James  Thirsk.  2  vols.  [Now  Ready. 


LAWS  :  being  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act, 
1875,  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871,  1876,  and  1893,  &c.  With  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  the  Authorized  Rules  and  Forms  for  the  use  of  workmen. 
By  George  Howell,  F.S.S.,M.P.  Third  edition,  revised,  crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  MANLINESS  OF  CHRIST.  By  Thomas 

Hughes,  Q.C.,  Author  of  “Tom  Brown’s  School  Days.”  New 
Edition.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

GLOBE. — “  ‘The  Manliness  of  Christ  ’  is  a  species  of  lay  sermon  such  as  Judge 
Hughes  is  well  qualified  to  deliver,  seeing  that  manliness  of  thought  and  feeling  has 
been  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  all  his  literary  products.” 


THE  FRIENDS  OF  INNISHEEN.  By  Wilfred 

Woollam,  Author  of  “  With  the  Help  of  the  Angels."  2  vols. 

[Now  Ready. 

“Is  an  idyllic  story  teeming  with  human  sympathy  and  literary 
charm.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


VERA  BARANTZOVA.  From  the  Russian  of 


Sophia  Kovalevsky.  By  S.  Stepniak  and  W.  Westau^j5sl^ 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 


WARD  &  DOWNEY  Ltd.,  12  York  Buildings,  Adelphi,  W.C. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  &  RECENT 

EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS. 


CLASSICS. 

Stories  from  Ovid.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Allcroft,  M.A., 

Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is.  6d. 

Selections  from  Phaedrus.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited 

by  S  E.Winboi.t,  B.A.,  Assistant  Master  in  Christ’s  Hospital,  is.  [Jan.  15. 

Horace  — The  Historical  and  Political  Odes.  Edited, 

with  Historical  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendices,  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Church, 
M.A.  2s.  6d.  . 

Caesar’s  Invasions  of  Britain  :  Parts  of  the  Gallic  \\ar, 

Books  IV  and  V.  Edited  by  John  Brown,  B.A.  With  Map,  is.  6d. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited,  with 

Introduction,  Notes,  Exercises,  and  Vocabularies,  by  John  Brown,  B.A. 
With  Illustrations,  Plans  of  Battles,  and  Map  of  Gaul.  is.  6d.  each. 

Virgil'S  Aenid.  Book  I.  Edited,  with  Introduction, 

Notes,  Exercises  in  Prosody,  and  Vocabularies,  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church, 

M.A.  is. 

Latin  Stories.  Selections  from  Latin  Prose  Authors. 

Edited,  with  Notes,  Vocabulary,  Exercises,  and  an  Introductary  Note  on 
Translation,  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  is. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Book  I.  Edited  by  C.  E- 

Brownrigg,  M.A.,  Chief  Classical  Master  in  Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford 
is.  6d. 

A  Classical  Compendium.  Handbook  to  Greek  and 

Latin  Constructions.  By  C.  E.  Brownrigg,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Latin  Unseens.  Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse,  mainly 

from  former  Examination  Papers.  3d. 

BLACKIE’S  MODERN  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

The  Court  of  Spain  under  Charles  II.  and  other 

Historical  Essays  by  Saint-Victor.  Edited  by  Francis  Stork,  B  A.,  Chief 
Master  of  Modern  Subjects  in  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  is.  [Feb.  i. 

Lettres  de  Paul  Louis  Courier.  Edited  by  J.  G. 

Anderson,  B.A.,  French  Master  in  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  is. 

French  Unseens.  Passages  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Uni¬ 

form  with  “Latin  Unseens.”  3d.  \  Jan.'s  5. 

Fleur  de  Mer.  By  Pierre  Mael.  Edited  by  James 

Boielle,  B.A.,  Senior  French  Master  in  Dulwich  College,  is. 

French  Stories.  By  Marguerite  Ninet,  French  Mis- 

tress,  Girls’  High  School,  Graham  Street,  Eaton  Square.  Second  Edition,  is. 

Readings  in  French.  An  Advanced  Companion  to 

French  Stories.  By  the  same  Editor,  is.  6d. 

A  Modern  French  Reader.  Edited  by  J.  J.  Beuzemake  r 

B.A.,  Examiner  to  the  College  of  Preceptors,  is. 

THE  WARWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

As  You  Like  It.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Smith,  M.A.,  Lecturer 

in  Owen’s  College,  is.  6d. 

Richard  the  Second.  Edited  by  C.  H.  Herford,  Litt.D. 

is.  6d. 

Macbeth.  Edited  by  Edmund  Iv.  Chambers,  B.A.  is. 
Julius  Caesar.  Edited  by  Arthur  D.  Innes,  M.A.  is. 
Hamlet.  Edited  by  Edmund  K.  Chambers,  B.A.  is.  6d. 


THE  OXFORD  MANUALS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

Edited  ey  C.  W.  C.  Oman,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls. 

The  Making  of  the  English  Nation  (b.c.  55-1135  A  D-)- 

By  C.  G.  Robertson,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Soul’s  College,  is. 

King  and  Parliament  (1603-1714  a.d.).  By  G. 

Wakeling,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Modern  History  at  Wadham  College.  1 


H. 


DESCRIPTIVE  GEOGRAPHICAL  MANUALS. 

By  W.  G.  BAKER,  M.A. 

No.  IV.  Europe  (Except  the  British  Isles).  With 


Maps  and  Illustrations. 

No.  V.  Asia,  Africa,  America, 

(Except  the  British  Possessions).  2s. 


and 


Australasia 

[In  preparation. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

Carlyle.— Readings  from  Carlyle.  Edited  by  W. 

Keith  Leask,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  2s.  6d. 

Macaulay’s  Essay  on  Addison.  Edited  by  C.  Sheldon, 

D.Ljtt..  M.A.  (Lond.),  Headmaster  of  English  Department,  Royal  Academical 
In'titution,  Belfast.  2s. 

FOR  THE  NEW  OXFORD  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION. 
Macaulay’s  Horatius  and  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus. 

With  Introduction  and  Notes.  6d. 


HISTORY  AND 

A  Summary  of  British  History. 

Sanoe.rson,  M.A.  is. 

A  Synoptical  Geography  of  the  World. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  Rev.  Edgar 


A  Concise 

Handbook  for  Examination  Candidates  and  for  General  Reference.  With  a 
Complete  Series  of  Maps.  is. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

CONTINUATION  OF  MR.  GARDINER’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND 

PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660.  By  Samuei  Rawson  Gardiner,  M  A  , 
Hon.  LL.D.  Edinburgh,  Follow  of  Morion  College,  Honorary  Student  ot 
Christ  Church,  &c.  Vol.  I.,  1649-1651,  8vo,  21s. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY 

DURING  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1650-16 60.  Compiled  from  the 
Letters  and  Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House.  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  io  Portraits,  &c.,  8vo,  21s. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR  GEORGE  CHESNEY’S  “INDIAN  POLITY.'’ 

INDIAN  POLITY:  A  View  of  the  System  of 

Administration  in  India,  By  General  Sir  George  Chi-sney,  K.C.B.,  M.  1’., 
Colonel  Commandant  Royal  Engineers.  With  Map  showing  all  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  Divisions  of  British  India.  Third  Edition,  8vo,  21s. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS.  A 

Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  James  Anthony  Froudi; 
Crow  n  8vo,  6s.  N£W  BQ0K  By  “A.  K.  H.  B." 

ST.  ANDREWS  AND  ELSEWHERE: 

Glimpses  of  Some  Gone  and  ofThings  Left.  By  K.  H.  Boyd,  D. I).,  LL.I). 
First  Minister  of  St.  Andrews ,  Author  of  “  Recreations  of  a  Co 


I”  JI  M  IV 1 1 1 1  IN  LCI  t»l  Dl.  - - 

“  Twenty-Five  Years  of  St.  Andrews,’  &c.  8vo,  15s. 


1  Country  Parson, 


NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  DEAN  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER: 

Sermons.  With  an  Introductory  K-say.  By  Francis  Paget,  D.I).,  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  fs.  6d. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  CANON  MacCOI.L. 

LIFE  HERE  AND  HEREAFTER:  Sermons 

by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl,  M.A.,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Ripon.  Crown 
8vo,  7s.  6d. 

RHODESIA  OF  TO-DAY :  A  Description  of 

the  Present  Condition  and  the  Prospects  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland. 
By  E.  F.  Knight,  Author  of  “  Where  T  hree  Empires  Meet,”  “  1  he  Cruise  of 
the  Falcon,”  &c. ;  recently  Correspondent  for  the  Times  in  the  Brit>!i  Soil'll 
Africa  Company’s  Territory.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6cl. 

TOBOGGANING  ON  CROOKED  RUNS.  By 

the  Hon.  Harry  Gibson.  With  Contributions  by  F.  dk  B.  Strickland  and 
“Lady-Tobogganer.’  With  18  Full-page  Illustrations  and  32  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  MODERN  PRIESTESS  OF  ISIS  (Madame 

BLAVATSKY).  Abridged  and  Translated  on  the  Behalf  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian  of  Vsevolod  Sergyeevich  Solovyoff. 
By  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.I).  With  Appendices.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

[On  Monday  next. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION.  g 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  For  Electric 

Light  Artisans  and  Students.  Embracing  those  Branches  Prescribed  in  the 
Syllabus  issued  by  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical  Institute.  By  W.  Si.ingo 
and  A.  Brookek.  With  346  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

WORKS  BY  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

Just  Published,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIST. 


With  16  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Layard. 


She. 


32  Illustrations.  s.  d. 

100th  Thousand  3  6 

Allan  Quatermain.  31 

Illustrations. 

68th  Thousand  3  6 

Maiwa’s  Revenge. 

Boards,  is. 

60th  Thousand  1  6 

Colonel  Quariteh. 

28th  Thousand  3  6 
Cleopatra.  29  illustra¬ 
tions.  45th  Thousand  3  6 

Beatrice.  31st  Thousand  3  6 
Erie  Brighteyes.  51  II- 

lustrations. 

25th  Thousand  3  6 

Nada  the  Lily.  23  Illus¬ 
trations.  23rd  Thousand  6  0 


Montezuma’s  Daugh- 

ter.  24  Illustrations. 

25th  Thousand 

Allan’s  Wife,  and  other 

Tales.  34  Illustrations. 

16th  Thousand 

The  Witch’s  Head.  18 

Illustrations. 

33rd  Thousand 

Mr.  Meeson’s  Will.  18 

Illustrations. 

15th  Thousand 

Dawn.  16  Illustrations. 

40th  Thousand 

The  World’s  Desire. 


S.  d. 

6  0 


3  6 


3  6 


3  6 


3  6 


By  H.  Ridfh  Haggard  & 
Andrew  Lang.  26  Illus¬ 
trations.  15th  Thousand  3 


WORKS  BY  CONAN  DOYLE. 


Micah  Clarke :  a  Tale  of 

Monmouth’s  Rebellion. 

35th  Thousand 


The  Refugees :  a  Tale 

of  the  Huguenots. 

22nd  Thousand 


The  Captain  of  the  “Polestar,”  &e.  10th  Thousand 


6  0 
3  6 


WORKS  BY  STANLEY  WEYMAN. 


The  House  of  the  Wolf: 

a  Tale  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

15th  Thousand 


A  Gentleman  of  France 


of 


3  6 


A  Tale  of  the  Day 
Henry  of  Navarre. 

34lh  Thousand 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 
New  York  :  15  East  i 6th  Stsfet. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


12  January,  1895. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


On  WEDNESDAY  next  will  be  commenced  a  NEW  and  CHEAPER  ISSUE  of 


MRS.  HENRY  WOOD’S  NOVELS 


In  two  forms,  viz.  :  in  red  cloth,  gilt  lettered  on  side,  similar  to  present  edition, 
price  2s.  6d.  ;  and  in  green  cloth,  plainer  binding,  2s. 


EAST  LYNNE 

(350th  Thousand), 

The  First  Volume  of  the  New  Issue  will  be  ready  on  January  16  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway 
Bookstalls,  and  will  be  followed  about  the  15th  of  each  subsequent  month  by  the  succeeding 
volumes  of  the  Series.  The  volume  for  February  will  be 


And  for  March, 


THE  CHANNINGS, 


MRS.  HALLIBURTON  S  TROUBLES. 


***  Orders  will  now  be  received  either  for  single  Copies  of  the  Books,  or  for  the  entire 

Series,  as  published,  at  the  Booksellers’. 


NEW 

SECOND  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  AUGUSTUS  CRAVEN  (Pauline 

de  la  Ferronnays),  Author  of  “  Le  Recit  dune  Soeur.”  By  Maria 
Catherine  Bishop.  In  2  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  with  Portraits  of 
Mrs.  Craven,  21s. 

THIRD  EDITION,  NOW  READY. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD,  Author  of  “  East 

Lynne,”  &c.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  with 
3  Portraits  and  64  Illustrations,  6s. 

«  Mrs.  Wood  had  a  career  of  so  singular  a  fame  that  her  biography  must  needs  attract 
considerable  attention.  ~ 


WORKS. 

NOW  READY. 

FORTY  YEARS  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE,  1850-1890. 

A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Frederick  E.  Baines,  C.B.  In  2  vols., 
large  crown  8vo,  with  Diagrams,  &c. ,  21s. 


Front  cover  to  cover  there  is  not  a  dull  page." — Queen. 


NOW  READY. 

NOLLEKENS  AND  HIS  TIMES.  By  John  Thomas 

Smith,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum.  Edited  by  EDMUND  Gosse.  In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo 
Portrait,  15s. 


,-ith 


“  The  work  has,  in  some  parts,  as  much  interest  as  romance,  and,  in  others,  the 
value  and  importance  of  a  well-written  history  of  one  of  the  greatest  institutions  of 
our  time." — Daily  News. 


In  2 


NOW  READY. 

MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AUTHOR.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald 

M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  ‘‘The  Lives  of  the  Sheridans,”  &c. 
vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  28s. 

'■  Eminently  readable  and  entertaining.” — Daily  News. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  LIVES  OF  JAMES  HOLMES  AND  JOHN 

VARLEY.  By  Alfred  Thomas  Story,  Author  of  "The  Life  o 
John  Linnell.”  In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  14s. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 


LADY  JEAN’S  VAGARIES. 

In  1  vol ,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


CORNISH  DIAMONDS.  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  Author 

of  ”  Twixt  Wood  and  Sea,"  &c.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


A  FAMILY  ARRANGEMENT.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dr. 

Edith  Romney.”  In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


DIANA  TEMPEST.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  A  New 


Edition,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


"Who  does  not  welcome  Temple  Bar?''— John  Bull. 

NOTICE  — The  JANUARY  issue  of  THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE,  now  ready ,  contains ,  among  oilier  articles  of 
interest ,  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble,  187.-1883-^. Jew  and  the  Jewel-Luttrell  AnOld  SocietyW.it,  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Crosse-Prior  Gilbert's  Sister-Some  Beauties  of  Cowfcr-Letters  from  a  Trench  Atelier-"  With  Compliments 

and  Thanks" — and  Lady  Jeans  Vagaries,  Chaps.  9-1 1.  ....  .  ,  _  , 

"There  is  abundant  proof  in  the  January  number  of  Temple  Bar  that  this  world-rinowned  magawne*  still  likely  to  hold  its  own.  -Durham 

Chronicle,  December,  1894.  -  - - - — 


NEW  EDITIONS. 


In  5  vols.,  demy  8vo,  to  be  published  monthly. 
The  Third  Volume  now  ready,  9s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION  (1789-1800).  By  Louis 
Adolf  Thiers.  Translated  by  Frederick 
Shoberl.  New  Edition,  with  50  Illustra¬ 
tions  on  steel. 


In  s  vols.,  crown  8vo,  to  be  issued  at  monthly 
intervals.  Vol.  III.  now  ready,  7s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  By 

Theodor  Mommsen.  Translated  by  Wil- 
i.iam  Purdik  Dickson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  A 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  By 

Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Esq.  A  New  Edition., 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Edward  A. 
Bond,  with  a  Brief  Memoir  of  her  Father, 
and  also  a  Note  on  the  Bibliography  of  the 
Legends.  In  3  vols.,  demy  8vo,  31s.  6d. 


London:  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Ipublisbers  in  ©rbinavs  to  Ibec  flftajestg  tbc  ©uccit. 


.Registered  for  Transmission  Abroad. 

.  »  so  re  nr  t.  Tavistock  Street  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton 

Printed  by  B  A 1 ' 3^.^'  '^S  tV^,  d  ,1  nt  bt  Parish  of  SL  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  ia  the  County  of  London  .-Saturday,  January  12,  iS9;. 
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THE  ACME  LIBRARY. 


Paper,  Is. ;  cloth  extra,  2s. 


THE  WAITER’S  MOW. 

By  BEAM  STOKEK. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

“It  is  excellent.” — Punch. 

“  A  thrilling  story  of  the  very  best  type.”—  Yorkshire  Post. 

“  The  setting  of  the  tale  is  peiftct . The  few  types  of  people  are  real  and 

iyjng . The  proportions  and  the  interdependence  cf  this  tragedy  are  classic^ 

“Well  told,  dramatic  in  its  incidents,  and  fall  of  graphic  descriptions.  ’ 

Daily  Telegraph. 

“  An  excellent  and  pathetic  sketch.”—  Glasgow  Herald.  _ 


the  parasite. 

BY  CONAN  DOYLE. 

“  Nothing  so  startling  has  appeared  since  Mr.  Stevenson’s  ‘Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr, 
Hyde.’  ” — Literary  World. 

“  Cleverly  written,  and  will  be  found  effective.”—  Globe. 

«  An  ideal  book  for  a  long  railway  journey.”—  Weekly  Sun. 

“  A  series  of  vivid  impressions  and  strange  events.”— Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  The  story  is  thrilling.”— Manchester  Courier. 

“  A  truly  thrilling  tale.”—  Glasgow  Herald.  _ 


The  COMMAND  of  the  SEA.  By 

Spenser  Wilkinson.  Second  Edition.  Is. 

“  Mr.  Wilkinson  expounds  with  great  force  and 
felicity  of  illustration  the  true  meaning  of  the  strate¬ 
gical  expression,  ■  the  command  of  the  sea.’  ” — Times. 

“  Able  and  convincive.” — Athenceum. 

“  Very  able  essays.” — United  Service  Gazelle. 

“  An  effort  to  stir  the  nation  to  act  in  time.” 

Belfast  News  Letter. 

“  Good  sense  at  last.” — The  Realm. 

Now  ready  at  all  Booksellers'  and  Libraries. 

MUGGLETON  COLLEGE :  its  Rise 

and  Fall.  Fcp.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

“  One  of  the  most  deliciously  funny  things  in  the 
recent  literature  of  satire.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

‘‘Very  smartly  and  satirically  told . Extremely 

amusing.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 

“  No  one  who  has  any  sense  of  humour  can  fail  to 
be  tickled  by  the  lightly-sketched  but  telling  por¬ 
traits  ’ — Guardian. 

“  Full  of  delicate  irony.” — Speaker. 

“No  one  will  read  it  without  enjoying  its  subtle 
satire  and  clever  delineation  of  character,  both  of 
institutions  and  individuals.” 

Western  Morning  News. 

“  A  brightly  written  satire.” — Sunday  Times. 

“  A  very  taking  presentation  of  the  art  of  satire, 
which  gains  treble  strength  from  its  wise  reticence.” 

Literary  World. 

“  The  scheme  of  the  story  is  really  funny.” 

Academy. 


The  QUESTION  of  the  HOUSES. 

By  Charles  H.  Houfe.  2s.  6d.  \_Now  ready. 


A  COUNTRY  MUSE.  By  Norman 

Gale.  First  Series.  With  some  Addition.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 

“The  freshest  embodiment  of  rustic  life  that  has 
got  into  a  book  this  century.”-  Scotsman. 

“The  melody  is  always  clear  and  true,  sw eet  and 
well-rounded.”  —Globe. 


DIARY  of  a  BOSTON  SCHOOL- 

G1RL.  By  Anna  Green  Winslow.  Eoited  by 

Alice  Morse  Earle.  With  7  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo.  canvas,  Gs. 

“  A  pleasing  and  touching  little  record.” 

Academy. 

«  a  curious  and  interesting  little  human  document.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 

’•  A  bright  little  picture  of  a  bright  little  American 
school-girl.” — Times. 

“  No  chapter  of  history  written  in  modern  times 
could  biing  home  to  Englishmen  the  changes  made 
in  the  last  hundred  and  twenty  years  more  forcibly 
than  does  this  childish  record  wiitten  when  New 
England  was  still  a  British  colony.”— Spectator. 


A  BOOK  of  WORDS.  Reprinted 

in  part  from  “  Punch.”  By  A.  A.  S.  With  a  few 
Sketches  by  the  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  [ Just  ready . 


SONGS  of  the  SOIL.  By  Frank 

L.  Stanton.  With  a  Preface  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  (‘Uncle  Remus”).  Fep.  8vo.  canvas, 
gilt  top,  6s.  net. 

“  Mr.  Stanton  has  feeling,  sensibility,  humonr,  an 
untutored  skill  in  versification,  a  vivid  sense  of  the 
life  and  nature  surrounding  him,  and  an  unsophisti¬ 
cated  originality  of  perception.” — Times. 

“  His  whole  book  is  pleasing,  healthy,  and  inspirit¬ 
ing.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  No  ©ne  who  loves  verse  can  help  deriving  new  and 
distinct  pleasure  from  ‘  Songs  of  the  Soil.’  ” 

Manchester  Guardian. 


COLONIZATION  in  INDO-CHINA. 

By  J.  Chailley-Bert.  Authorized  English 
Translation  by  Arthur  Baring  Brabant.  With 
an  Introduction,  Maps,  NoteB,  and  an  Index, 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  M.  Chailley-Bert  writes  with  intelligence  and 
accuracy.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  An  excellent  book.” — Athenaeum. 

With  a  Map  of  the  North-Western  Frontier  of 
India,  showing  the  Pamir  Region  and  a  part  of 
Afghanistan.  25  in.  by  18k  in. 


The  MIGRATION  of  SYMBOLS.  By  Count 

Goblet  d'Alviella,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religions  in  the  University 
of  Brussels.  An  Authorized  Translation.  Edited  by  Sir  George  Birdwood, 
M.D.,  K.C.I.E  ,  C.S.I.,  LL.D.,  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  the 
French  Academy.  With  5  Full- page  Plates  and  139  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.  Medium  8vo.  15s. 

“Count  Goblet  d’Alviella’s  elaborate  and  beautifully  illustrated  volume  is  pre¬ 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  sanity  and  sobriety  of  its  conclusions . A  valu¬ 

able  and  instructive  work,  which,  moreover,  is  well  written,  and  excellently 
translated.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

The  RULING  RACES  of  PRE-HISTORIC 

TIMES  in  INDIA,  SOUTH-WESTEKN  ASIA,  and  SOUTHERN  EUROPE. 
By  J.  P.  Hewitt.  With  Diagrams  and  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  18s. 

"The  result  of  an  immense  amount  of  study  of  ancient  literature,  and  of  patient 
endeavours  to  piece  together  and  harmonize  the  legends  and  myths  of  bygone 
civilizations.”— Liverpool  Mercury. 

“  The  great  learning  of  the  book,  and  the  many  matters  of  interest  on  which  it 
touches  by  the  way,  must  always  give  it  a  high  value  in  the  esteem  of  those  who 
study  the  beginning  of  history.” — Scotsman. 

The  RIVAL  POWERS  in  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Joseph  Popowski  by  Arthur  Baring 
Brabant,  and  Edited  by  Charles  E.  D.  Black.  Demy  8vo.  Map  in  pocket, 
price  12s.  6d. 

“  A  fascinating  book.  Still  more,  it  is  a  book  to  make  the  British  reader  think. 
....  It  is  accompanied  by  the  best  map  of  the  Pamir  region  we  have  yet  seen.” 

National  Observer. 

BERNIER’S  TRAVELS  in  the  MOGUL 

EMPIRE.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  with  Illustrations  and  Reproductions  of 
Maps  from  Early  Editions.  By  Archibald  Constable,  Mem.  As.  Soc. 
Bengal,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  liv-50u,  6s.  net. 

“The  old  translation  has  now  been  revised  and  edited  in  a  very  scholarly 
fashion.” — Times. 


CONSTABLE’S  HAND  ATLAS  of  INDIA.  A 

New  Series  of  60  Maps  and  Plans,  prepared  from  Ordnance  and  other  Surveys, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Bartholomew,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  Sic.  In  half- 
morocco,  or  full  bound  cloth,  gilt  top,  14s. 

«  Nothing  half  so  useful  has  been  done  for  many  years  to  help  both  the  traveller 
in  India  and  the  student  at  home.” — Atheruxum. 


ifAYS  and  WORKS  in  INDIA.  By  G.  W. 

MacGeokge,  M.I.C.E.,  late  officiatiug  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  for  Railways.  With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photo¬ 
graphs  and  from  Original  Drawings.  5  Maps  and  an  Index.  Demy  8vo.  lbs. 

“  A  graphic  and  authoritative  survey.”— Times. 

“  Well  arranged  and  clearly  set  forth,  and  the  book  is  very  well  written.” 

Scotsman. 

“  This  elaborate  and  most  instructive  work.”— Dundee  Advertiser. 

«  Will  well  repay  caroful  perusal.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Mr.  UacGeorge  is  not  only  master  of  his  subject,  but  the  first  to  compile  a 

iok  of  this  sort  that  may  in  a  measure  enlighten  the  unscientific  reader . A 

aruedand  excellent  book.” — National  Observer. 

“  A  synopsis  of  the  wondrous  development  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  times 
that  country  (India).” — Daily  News. 

“  An  interesting  and  even  eloquent  record  of  British  rule.  It  should  be  widely 
ad,  it  ought  to  be  studied.”— Manchester  Courier. 

“  He  has,  however,  compiled  a  very  readable  volume,  and  has  treated  his  subject 
as  to  be  useful  to  the  student,  while  it  interests  the  general  reader.” 

The  J’.ngineer. 

a  a  valuable  book.  A  judiciously  summarised  account  of  the  public  works  in 
idia  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.”— Liverpool  Post. 

“  Mr.  MacGeorge’s  volume  is  excellently  well  adapted  for  being  placed  in  the 
inds  of  those  who  desire  some  knowledge  of  the  work  done  by  England  in  India 
ithout  having  time  to  minutely  study  Indian  conditions.”—  The  Statesman. 

“We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  this  work,  which  is  not  only  exc®edl“£jj 
terestiug,  but  of  great  value  upon  subjects  of  which  hitherto  too  little  has  been 
lown.” —  Westminster  Review. 


V  Messrs.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  $  CO.’S  NEW  CAT ALOOXJE  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  address  on  application. 
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G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS’  LIST. 


LORENZO  LOTTO: 

An  Essay  in  Constructive  Art. 

By  BERNHARD  BERENSON, 

Author  of  “The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.” 
Large  8vo.  with  30  Illustrations  in  Heliotype.  Cloth  extra,  15e.  net. 


The  VENETIAN  PAINTERS  of  the  RENAIS- 

SANCE.  With  an  Index  to  their  Works.  By  Bernhard  Berenson.  With 
Frontispiece.  12mo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


The  EGYPTIAN  BOOK  of  the  DEAD. 

The  most  ancient  and  the  most  important  of  the  extant  Religious  Texts  of 
Ancient  Egypt.  Edited  and  Translated  by  C.  H.  S.  Davis,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
With  99  Full-page  Illustrations  from  the  Turin  and  the  Louvre  Papyri,  and 
25  Designs  representing  the  Egyptian  Gods.  Royal  4to.  cloth,  30s.  net. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  LEAVENWORTH  CASE.” 

MISS  HURD :  an  Enigma.  By  Anna 

K.  Green,  Author  of  “Cynthia  Wakeham’s  Money,”  “  Old  Stone  House,” 
“  Marked  Personal,”  &c.  12mo.  limp  cloth,  2s. ;  cloth  extra,  2s.  Gd. 

BY  RODRIGUES  OTTOLENGUI. 

An  ARTIST  in  CRIME.  12mo.  paper 

cover,  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  CONFLICT  of  EVIDENCE.  12mo.  boards, 

price  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


A  MODERN  WIZARD.  12mo.  boards, 

price  2s. ;  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

•a*  Several  Stories  of  Mr.  Ottolengui  are  being  published  in  the  “  Idler.” 


“HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS”  SERIES. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Full-page  PLATES  and  MAPS. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  5s. ;  roxburgh,  6s. 

READY  JANUARY  24. 

PRINCE  HENRY  the  NAVIGATOR.  The 

Hero  of  Portugal  and  of  Modern  Discovery.  By  C.  Raymond  Beazley 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 


RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  and  the  DOWNFALL 

of  AMERICAN  SLAVERY.  By  Noah  Brooks. 


CICERO  and  the  FALL  of  the  ROMAN 

REPUBLIC.  By  J.  L.  Strachan-Davidson,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College. 
Oxford. 

Previously  issued:  —  NELSON,  GUSTAVUS  ADOLPHUS,  PERICLES, 
TBEODORIC,  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY,  JULIUS  CAESAR.  JOHN  WYCLIF, 
NAPOLEON,  HENRY  OF  NAVARRE. 


MR,  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST, 

- 1 - - 


SECOND  EDITION. 

CHARLES  BRADLAUGH: 

A  Record  of  His  Life  and  Work.  By  his  Daughter,  Hypatia  Bradlaugu- 
Bonner.  With  an  Account  of  his  Parliamentary  Struggle,  his  Politics,  and 
his  Attitude  to  Religion,  by  John  M.  Robertson.  Two  Photogravnres  and 
8  other  Illustrations.  2  vols.  cloth,  21s. 

“  Mrs.  Bradlaugh-Bonner  has  not  only  successfully  defended  her  father’s  memory, 

but  has  reared  to  that  memory  a  worthy  record . She  has  managed  to  convey  a 

liYing  pictnre  of  her  father . Will  find  it  a  wide  circle  of  eager  readers.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

“  His  daughter's  biography  is  his  not  unfitting  literary  monument." 

Daily  News. 


THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTURIES  OF 

FLORENTINE  HISTORY. 

The  Republics  and  Parties  at  the  Time  of  Daute.  By  Professor  Pasquale 
V illari,  Author  of  “  The  Life  of  Savonarola.”  Translated  by  Linda 
Villari.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  lGs. 

“  By  far  the  most  learned  and  thorough  piece  of  work  that  has  yet  been  placed 
before  the  British  public.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


THE  CRUSADES: 

The  Story  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  By  T.  A.  Archer  and 
Charles  Lethbridge  Kingsford.  (The  New  Volume  of  “  The  Story  of  the 
Nations.”)  Illustrated  and  furnished  with  Maps  and  Index.  Cloth,  5s. 

“  It  possesses  distinctive  characteristics  which  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to 
this  popular  series.” — Scotsman. 


“  THE  JEFFERIES  OF  THE  TROPICS.” 

SECOND  EDITION. 

IN  THE  GUIANA  FOREST. 

By  James  Rodway.  Introduction  by  Grant  Allen.  16  Full-page  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  A  better  volume  of  the  kind  has  never  come  before  us.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Bright,  vivid,  and  picturesque.  There  is  hardly  a  dull  page  iu  the  volume.” 

Liberal. 


ALLEYNE : 

The  Story  of  a  Dream  and  a  Failure.  By  E.  T.  Papillon.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Papillon's  perfectly  delightful  creation . Powerfully  written  through¬ 

out.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


A  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  NAMES. 

1  vol.  half-cloth,  extra,  £2  2s.  net ;  half-morocco,  £2  16s.  net. 

This  volume  contains  over  1,700  pages,  and  covers  (in  a  selective  way)  the 
entire  field  of  names.  The  number  selected  is  about  50,000. 

“A  book  of  ready  reference  for  proper  names  of  every  conceivable  kind . 

Calculated  to  render  substantial  service  to  readers  of  a'l  classes.” — Daily  News. 


THE  DEVIL’S  PLAYGROUND. 

By  John  Mackie.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  Is  a  simply  but  tragically  conceived  story.” — The  Literary  World. 
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BOOKS. 

GUSTAVUS  III.  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

Gustavus  III.  end  his  Contemporaries,  1746-1792.  An_0v“' 
looked  Chapter  of  Eighteenth-Century  History.  By  K. 
Nisbet  Bain.  2  vols.  London:  Ivegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  &  Co. 

WE  may  say  in  the  outset  that  this  work  is  a  valuable  and 
permanent  addition  to  historical  literature.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  original  research,  and  sets  in  a  clear  and  accurate  light 
many  hitherto  distorted  passages  in  the  career  of  a  sovereign  who 
may  almost  be  called  great.  The  names  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and 
Gustavus  Adolphus  loom  much  larger  in  the  eyes  of  posterity 
than  that  of  Gustavus  III. ;  and  yet  the  life  of  the  latter,  in 
certain  personal  aspects,  is  more  dramatic  than  that  of  either  of 
his  celebrated  predecessors.  Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  has  rendered  a  real 
service  to  the  students  of  history  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  he  has  investigated  his  hero’s  actions  and  character,  and 
comprehensively  estimated  his  influence  and  that  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries. 

The  list  of  authorities  cited  by  the  author  is  an  imposing  one, 
and  it  embraces  Swedish,  Russian,  French,  and  German  writers, 
whose  labours  in  several  instances  are  now  rendered  accessible  to 
English  readers  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Bain  observes  that  for  at 
least  half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Gustavus  no  Swedish 
historian  could  be  trusted  to  do  him  justice.  Time  has  brought 
about  a  change,  and  an  English  writer— with  the  aid  of  original 
documents — has  done  much  towards  lifting  this  interesting  and 
remarkable  potentate  into  his  proper  niche.  He  claims  to 
approach  his  subject  without  bias,  for  to  him  “Gustavus  is 
neither  the  incarnation  of  crafty  despotism,  nor  yet  the  paragon  of 
princes;  neither  a  Tiberius  nor  a  Trajan.” 

During  the  fifty  years  or  so  which  intervened  between  the 
death  of  Charles  XII.,  in  1718,  and  the  accession  of  Gustavus  III., 
Sweden  passed  through  many  internal  throes.  It  is  necessary  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  leading  events  of  the  time.  As  Charles  left 
no  heir,  the  Estates  elected  his  sister,  Ulrica  Leonora,  to  the 
throne ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  took  the  opportunity  to  wrest 
much  of  the  Royal  prerogative  from  her.  They  also  exacted  from 
her  her  consent  to  abide  by  the  new  Constitution,  which  changed 
Sweden  from  the  most  absolute  into  the  most  limited  of  monarchies. 
The  Queen  and  the  Estates  did  not  work  amicably  together,  and 
early  in  1720  Ulrica  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  husband,  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse,  who  was  crowned  king.  There  were  four 
Estates  of  the  realm— nobles,  priests,  burgesses,  and  peasants — 
who  deliberated  apart,  and  the  wheels  of  legislation  in  conse¬ 
quence  turned  heavily.  The  nobility  chose  from  their  own  order 
the  Council  of  State,  which  Council  proceeded  to  make  peace 
with  the  enemies  of  Sweden  by  selling  to  them  the  provinces 
beyond  sea — namely,  Bremen  and  Verden  to  Hanover ;  Hither 
Pomerania  to  Prussia  ;  and  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingermanland  and 
Karelia  to  Russia.  The  result  was  that  Sweden  fell  from 
the  rank  of  a  first-rate  Power,  which  she  had  held  for  about 
a  century.  Frederick  reigned  for  thirty  years,  dying  in 
1751,  and  his  successor,  Adolphus  Frederick  of  Holstein — 
a  weak  and  inoffensive  sovereign — for  twenty  years,  1 7 5 1  ~ 
71.  During  the  whole  of  these  two  reigns  the  kingdom  was 
dominated  by  the  nobles,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
known  as  the  Caps  and  Hats.  The  Caps  were  the  advocates  of 
peace  and  the  opponents  of  Royal  absolutism,  and  the  Hats  were 
the  war  party,  who  were  imbued  with  extravagant  French  ideas. 

Sweden  was  being  ruled  by  an  oligarchy  of  nobles  when 
Gustavus  III.  came  upon  the  scene.  Mr.  Bain  describes  in 
felicitous  terms  his  many-sided  character.  This  restless  and 
enterprising  man  was  born  in  1746,  and  his  early  education  was 
entrusted  to  the  Chancellor,  Count  Tessin.  His  good  work 
was  sadly  interfered  with,  however,  by  the  boy’s  mother,  the  im¬ 
perious  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  to  Frederick  the  Great.  She  was 
a  mass  of  crotchets,  and  as  Gustavus  was  made  the  victim  of  her 
experiments,  he  had  little  enjoyment  as  a  youth,  his  mother 
thinking  more  of  the  prince  than  of  the  child.  But  his  strongly 
original  mind  could  not  be  “  cribb’d,  cabin’d,  and  confin’d” 
for  ever,  and  when  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  passed  a  bril¬ 
liant  examination  before  a  Committee  of  the  Estates.  When 
one  of  his  tutors,  Scheffer,  expatiated  on  the  felicity  of  a 
Swedish  king,  who  had  only  to  pocket  a  bountiful  salary  for 
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doing  what  his  Senate  told  him,  Gustavus  sullenly  retorted  that 
he  would  never  accept  a  crown  on  such  conditions.  Even  as  a 
child  he  had  a  marked  passion  for  the  stage,  and  he  no  sooner 
witnessed  a  play  than  his  memory  absorbed  the  whole  of  it.  At 
fourteen  we  find  him  imbued  with  sentiments  of  hero-worship 
of  a  most  exalted  type.  He  had  many  favourites,  including 
Henry  V.  of  England,  Henry  of  Navarre,  Gustavus  Vasa,  and 
Charles  XII. ;  but  above  and  beyond  all  he  placed  the  incom¬ 
parable  Gustavus  Adolphus,  whom  he  always  regarded  as  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men.  With  respect  to  his  foreign  studies, 
the  literature  of  France  was  that  to  which  he  most  closely 

devoted  himself.  In  1762  his  pupilage  came  to  a  close. 

The  Hat  party  in  Sweden  had  a  long  political  innings ;  but 
their  last  disastrous  warlike  speculation,  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
not  only  wrecked  their  resources,  but  led  to  their  downhill. 
They  fought  desperately  for  their  prestige,  however,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Estates  met  in  1765  that  they  were  completely 
overthrown,  and  the  Caps  came  into  power.  A  Budget  report 
drawn  up  by  the  Caps  demonstrated  the  reckless  improvidence  ot 
the  Hats,  who  had  added  1,500,000/.  to  the  National  Debt 
—an  enormous  sum  for  a  country  like  Sweden— and  depre¬ 
ciated  the  note  circulation  by  two-thirds.  The  Caps  at  once 
began  to  sweep  out  the  Augean  stable.  Sinecures  and  pensions 
were  abolished  by  hundreds,  and  many  swept  away  altogether ; 
the  Civil  List  was  reduced ;  Crown  lands  were  redeemed ;  and 
several  reforms  were  carried,  including  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Politically,  the  new  Government  threw  in  its  lot  with  Russia, 
and,  principally  to  please  Catherine,  the  marriage  of  Gustavus 
with  the  Princess  Sophia  Magdalena  of  Denmark  was  carried 

through.  .  , 

But  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Caps  was  soon  seen  to  be  suicidal, 
and  the  Russian  alliance  threatened  to  destroy  the  very  existence 
of  Sweden.  This  Gustavus  perceived,  and  therefore  supported 
the  views  of  the  Hats,  with  whom  he  had  more  affinity.  VV hen 
the  Estates  were  convoked  in  April  1769^  fierce  struggle  ensued 
over  the  Marshalate  of  the  Diet,  the  most  important  position 
next  to  that  of  the  Sovereign.  Fersen,  the  Hat  leader,  defeated 
Rudbeck,  the  Cap  leader,  by  234  votes,  although  Russia  spent 
no  less  than  11,500/.  to  secure  the  election  of  the  latter. 

Towards  the  close  of  1770  Gustavus  left  Sweden,  and,  after 
visiting  Copenhagen,  Brunswick,  &c.,  arrived  at  Paris  on 
February  4,  1771.  He  had  a  flattering  recept:on  at  Court,  the 
ladies  comparing  him  to  Henri  IV.,  and  he  also  impressed  the 
philosophers,  who  then  formed  a  brilliant  galaxy.  On  the  1st  ot 
the  ensuing  March  he  was  suddenly  summoned  home  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  father.  Before  leaving,  Gustavus  discussed  with 
Louis  XV.  a  project  for  a  revolution  in  Sweden  to  put  an  end 
to  the  prevalent  anarchy,  and  the  King  promised  his  young 
cousin  300,000  livres  wherewith  to  manage  the  Riksdag. 
Gustavus’s  first  Bpeech  to  the  Estates  as  King,  in  June,  was 
conceived  in  a  noble  spirit,  and  its  eloquence  touched  all  hearts. 
“To  rule  over  a  happy  people,”  he  said,  “is  my  dearest  desire ; 
to  govern  a  free  people  the  highest  aim  of  my  ambition.  But 
the  dissensions  between  the  Estates  grew  so  fierce  and  pro¬ 
longed,  and  the  King,  moreover,  found  himself  so  completely 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  three  States— Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Denmark— that,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  his  difficulties,  he 
initiated  a  revolution.  Anarchy  in  the  Riksdag  and  general  dis¬ 
tress  in  the  country  precipitated  his  action  ;  and,  assisted  by  two 
remarkable  men,  who  now  began  to  come  to  the  front,  Toll  and 
Sprengtporten,  he  effected  the  coup  d'ktat  of  August  1772.  I  he 
King’s  coolness  at  this  juncture  was  marvellous,  for  while  engaged 
in  carrying  the  Revolution  into  effect,  he  at  the  same  regaled  his 
friends  with  the  first  Swedish  opera.  The  King’s  dictatorship, 
after  overthrowing  the  old  order,  only  lasted  for  three  days,  and 
then  he  re-convoked  the  Estates.  He  addressed  them  in  a  fine 
speech,  but  one  also  strong  in  rebuke  ;  and,  by  the  sheer  force  0 
his  own  personality,  he  compelled  them  to  accept  a  new  Consti¬ 
tution  which  restored  to  the  Crown  most  of  its  ancient  rights, 
and  converted  a  weak  and  despotic  republic  into  a  strong  and 
limited  monarchy,  in  which  the  balance  of  power  inclined  to  the 
side  of  the  King.  He  recovered  the  command  of  the  army  and 
the  headship  of  the  Executive ;  and  asserted  his  right  to  make 
or  annul  treaties,  to  coin  money,  and  to  appoint  or  dismiss 
Ministers. 

“The  Revolution  of  1722,”  remarks  Mr.  Bain,  “may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  ideal  revolution  of  history.  It  was  necessary,  it 
was  popular,  it  was  salutary;  jet,  at  the  time,  it  did  not  cost  the 
vanquished  a  single  pang,  or  the  victor  a  single  regret.  -  ot  11 
drop  of  blood  was  spilt,  and  the  only  tears  shed  were  tears  ot 
joy  ”  But  when  he  had  achieved  his  end,  Gustavus  should  have 
gone  further.  As  Sweden  had  now  to  re-learn  the  very  alphabet 
of  the  science  of  government,  there  seems  some  ground  lor  our 
author’s  contention  that  Gustavus  would  have  done  well  to  take 
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the  entire  burden  of  government  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  to 
have  exercised  a  friendly  despotism  until  the  people  were  ready 
to  govern  themselves  through  their  representatives.  Touching 
the  foreign  aspect  of  the  Swedish  Revolution,  it  undoubtedly 
acted  for  a  time  as  a  check  upon  Russia  and  Prussia. 

Being  now  the  ruler  of  his  people  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name, 
Gustavus  laboured  hard,  and  laboured  successfully — as  one  writer 
on  Sweden  has  pointed  out — for  the  progress  of  his  country, 
encouraging  agriculture  and  bettering  the  lot  of  the  peasantry, 
fostering  commerce,  mining,  literature,  medicine,  and  science ; 
restoring  order  to  the  finances,  digging  canals,  and  building 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  workhouses.  Unhappily,  he  com¬ 
bined  with  these  excellent  undertakings  an  emulation  of  the 
splendour  and  extravagance  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  which 
naturally  led  to  monetary  embarrassments.  These  embarrass¬ 
ments  he  endeavoured  to  overcome  by  an  increase  of  taxation, 
which  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  his  people.  His 
enemies  among  the  nobles  took  advantage  of  this,  and  thwarted 
his  designs  in  the  war  against  Russia,  striving  by  every  possible 
means  to  recover  their  lost  power. 

Yet  in  no  part  of  his  career  does  Gustavus  seem  greater  than 
in  his  victorious  struggle  with  Catherine  II.  and  Russia.  Not 
distinguished  originally  for  physical  courage,  he  acquired  a  sublime 
fearlessness  of  danger  in  battle,  and  when  his  fortunes  seemed  at 
the  lowest  ebb  there  was  something  electrical  in  the  way  in  which 
he  evoked  the  patriotism  of  the  Dalesmen,  and  by  their  aid  saved 
his  country.  The  whole  of  the  section  in  which  Mr.  Bain  de¬ 
scribes  these  events  is  full  of  fascination.  After  Gustavus’s  great 
victory  of  Svenskund  he  was  enabled  to  dictate  an  honourable 
peace,  and  the  Treaty  of  Vanila  was  accordingly  concluded  on 
August  15,  1790.  Although  this  treaty  left  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  boundaries  as  they  were,  it  was,  nevertheless,  honourable 
and  beneficial  to  Sweden ;  for  Russia  practically  renounced  her 
right  of  intervention  in  Swedish  afiairs,  and  Sweden  was  emanci¬ 
pated  from  that  humiliating  dependence  upon  Russia  which  had 
crippled  her  for  half  a  century  past. 

Gustavus,  who  was  nothing  if  not  active,  now  turned  his 
attention  to  other  questions.  Once  more  he  crushed  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  and  asserted  his  own  personal  authority  in  the 
kingdom.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  however,  his  hostility  to 
the  Irench  Revolution  led  him  to  conceive  a  scheme  for  employ¬ 
ing  the  forces  of  Sweden  in  favour  of  Louis  XVI.  This  roused 
the  bitterness  of  many,  and  the  feeling  increased  because  of  the 
financial  distress  in  Sweden.  Driven  to  call  a  new  Riksdag,  the 
King  summoned  it  to  meet  at  Gefle,  and  it  proved  to  be  his  last. 
It  met  early  in  1792,  and  Gustavus  opened  it  with  a  patriotic 
and  conciliatory  speech.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of  rhetoric ;  but 
its  effect  was  transient.  Divisions  arose,  which  the  King  man¬ 
aged  to  smooth  over,  so  as  to  permit  a  dismissal  of  the  Estates 
under  fairly  peaceable  auspices. 

Secret  treachery  was  at  work  against  the  King,  however.  One 
Anckarstrom — who  had  a  fixed  idea  that  Gustavus  had  forfeited 
the  allegiance  of  his  subjects,  and  must,  therefore,  be  put  away  as 
a  perjured  tyrant — was  in  league  with  several  of  the  leading 
nobles  for  his  assassination.  The  project  was  carried  into  effect 
on  March  16,  1792,  at  a  masquerade  at  the  Opera  House. 
Gustavus  had  always  had  a  horror  of  assassination,  yet  he 
treated  lightly  a  warning  given  him  not  to  attend  the 
masquerade.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  he  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  Anckarstrom.  Though  suffering  severely  from  loss  of 
blood,  he  was  conveyed  home.  There  he  lingered  until  the  29th, 
when  he  expired,  after  making  arrangements  for  the  Regency. 
While  on  his  deathbed  he  forgave  his  enemies,  and  exacted  a 
solemn  promise  from  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  that  he 
would  not  pursue  them  to  the  death.  This  the  Duke  promised, 
save  in  Anckarstrom’s  case. 

Gustavus  HI.  was  only  forty-five  years  of  age  when  he  died. 
Notwithstanding  some  pronounced  faults,  he  was  a  truly  distin¬ 
guished  man.  Dealing  with  the  effects  of  his  death,  Mr.  Bain 
justly  observes  that  the 

“  political  importance  of  Sweden  died  with  him.  His 
immediate  successors  were  his  bitter  enemies,  and  they 
hastened,  with  indecent  alacrity,  to  reverse  his  policy  both. at 
home  and  abroad,  and  traverse  all  his  plans,  not  because  they 
were  bad,  but  because  they  were  his.  During  the  subsequent 
rule  of  his  infatuated  son,  Sweden  lost,  swiftly  and  irretriev- 
ably,  the  last  remnants  of  her  ultramarine  possessions,  and 
thenceforth  ceased  for  all  practical  purposes  to  be  a  Conti¬ 
nental  Power.” 

In  an  appendix  Mr.  Bain  furnishes  a  full  and  lucid  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  History  of  Swedish  Belles-Lettres,”  having  special 
reference  to  the  classical,  or  Gustavan,  period. 

We  noticed  various  minor  literary  blemishes  in  the  course  of 
these  volumes,  which  we  mention  so  that  they  may  be  rectified 


in  the  next  edition.  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  the  hero  of  Acre,  did  not 
spell  his  name  Sydney,  as  appears  all  through  the  work;  the 
phrase,  combat  d,  Voutrance,  which  appears  more  than  once,  is 
incorrect  French,  ct  outrance  being  the  right  form ;  the  word 
levee  appears  all  through  with  an  accented  e,  which,  though  ex¬ 
tremely  common,  is  incorrect ;  “  to  restitute  ”  is  not  an  accredited 
English  verb ;  he  “  could  not  away  with  ”  is  a  colloquialism  un¬ 
befitting  the  dignity  of  history  ;  Pergolese,  the  musician,  did  not 
spell  his  name  with  a  double  s ;  doctrinwaire  is  neither  French 
nor  English  ;  and  Steel  requires  a  final  “  e  ”  to  make  it  applic¬ 
able  to  witty  Dick  Steele. 

Mr.  Bain  deserves  great  credit  for  his  careful  and  conscientious 
study.  The  biographical  and  historical  parts  of  his  narrative 
are  well  proportioned ;  and  the  impression  left  by  the  whole 
work  is  that  it  is  a  carefully  thought  out  and  authoritative 
account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Swedish  rulers. 


MEMORIALS  OF  OLD  WHITBY. 

Memorials  of  Old  Whitby;  or,  Historical  Gleanings  from  Ancient 

Whitby  Records.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  D.C.L. 

London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

OCAL  history  “  as  she  is  wrote  ”  sometimes  is  alike  un- 
^  profitable  to  read  and  either  carelessly  or  wilfully  inaccurate. 
Canon  Atkinson  remonstrated,  “  less  than  twenty  years  ago,”  we 
regret  to  say,  with  a  writer  who  had  introduced  into  a  parish 
history  “  much  that  was  altogether  inaccurate,  and  much  besides 
which  was  simply  fabulous.  His  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
public  liked  the  fabulous  and  the  non-historic,  especially  if  the 
story  was  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  it.”  Books  like 
the  present  are  a  protest  against  this  debasing  of  the  historic 
currency.  Apart  entirely  from  interest  in  its  special  subject, 
Canon  Atkinson’s  volume  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  topo¬ 
graphers  as  an  example  of  the  method  in  which  criticism  and  the 
reasoning  faculty  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of 
local  history.  His  style  is  that  of  easy-chair  prelections,  and  as 
the  matter  in  dispute  is  turned  round  and  surveyed  at  each 
angle,  we  can  watch  the  process  by  which  a  trained  and  sober 
arcbteologist  arrives  at  his  conclusions.  To  watch  such  a  process 
will  be  an  education  for  the  local  historian  who  valaes  truth 
more  than  mere  legend,  whether  this  be  picturesque  or  merely 
grotesque.  Nor  will  this  educational  influence  be  the  less  valu¬ 
able  if  he  should  sometimes  differ  from  the  master  who  has 
taught  him.  It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  anticipate  from 
the  title  Memorials  of  Old  Whitby  a  different  book  from  that 
which  Mr.  Atkinson  has  supplied.  For  it  is  not  a  systematic 
history  of  the  town,  nor  yet  an  account  of  what  still  remains 
of  a  place  which  had  charms  alike  for  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell.  The  author  of  Marmion  was  a  professed  antiquary, 
and  the  author  of  Sylvia's  Lovers  was  not ;  but  she  keeps 
the  closest  to  historic  verity.  What  Mr.  Atkinson  has  done 
is  mainly  to  discuss  matters  of  a  doubtful  nature  either  mis¬ 
understood  or  misrepresented  by  previous  writers.  And  it  must  be 
confessed  that  Whitby  has  not  lacked  historians  who  have  made 
up  lor  want  of  scholarship  by  a  perversely  active  imagination. 
To  misunderstand  the  evidence  that  was  before  them,  and  to 
regard  their  own  wildest  conjectures  as  “  proof  of  Holy  Writ,”  are 
accomplishments  unhappily  not  confined  to  the  Whitby  annalists, 
but  they  have  had  at  least  a  fair  share  of  this  superfluous 
faculty.  In  dealing  with  these  gentry  Mr.  Atkinson  is  seen  to 
advantage  ;  for  he  is  not  only  exact  in  his  construing  of  evidence, 
but  is  willing  to  let  matters  remain  undecided  where  the  testi¬ 
mony  is  not  sufficient  for  certainty — a  virtue  by  no  means  too 
common.  The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  story  of  Caedmon,  which  has,  of  course,  a  wider 
interest  than  that  of  its  local  connexion  with  Whitby.  Much 
of  what  is  written  in  Bede  must  be  rejected  as  mythical 
accretion;  but,  believing  in  a  kernel  of  historic  fact,  Canon 
Atkinson  rejects  Palgrave’s  fanciful  attempt  to  transform  the 
Anglo-Saxon  singer  into  a  rabbinical  monk.  From  Caedmon’s 
name  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  common  with  Mr.  Bradley  and 
Mr.  York  Powell,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  man  with 
whom  English  poetry  begins  was  a  Welshman — that  is  to 
say,  was  of  Celtic  descent ;  and  as  there  was  a  Welsh-speaking 
element  in  Northumbria  later  than  his  day,  this  seems  not  im¬ 
probable.  Thus  the  Celtic  strain  was  in  our  literature  from  the 
first.  The  Horngarth  service  and  its  possible  survival  in  the 
making  of  the  Penny  Hedge  is  also  discussed,  and  the  legend 
which  Scott  places  in  the  mouth  of  Whitby’s  nuns  (then,  by  the 
way,  non-existent) — 

How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 
Must  menial  service  do ; 
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While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame, 

And  monks  cry  “  Fye  upon  your  name  1 
In  wrath  for  loss  of  silvan  game, 

Saint  Hilda’s  priest  ye  slew  ” — 

is  duly  discredited.  It  is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  a 
legend  has  been  invented  to  give  a  mistaken  explanation  ot  a 
word  or  custom,  the  real  origin  and  significance  of  which  have 
been  forgotten.  Another  interesting  section  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  history  of  the  material  fabric  of  the  Abbey  and  its 
church,  and  this  is  illustrated  by  excellent  pictures  of  the  ruins, 
as  they  now  are  and  as  they  formerly  existed.  Dr.  Atkinson  has 
done  good  service  by  bringing  out,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the 
strongly  marked  and  yet  strangely  ignored  Danish  element  in  the 
history  of  Whitby.  How  significant  is  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  “  Thing  wala  ”  in  the  very  earliest  documents  in  the  Abbots 
Book !  Though  Charlton  and  Young  were  of  course  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  reputation  of  the  Dane  as  a  piratical  marauder 
and  invader,  yet,  with  the  evidence  before  their  eyes,  they  failed 
to  notice  that  he  was  also  a  settler.  The  name  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  district  might  itself  have  given  them  a  hint,  and  the 
existence  of  a  Thingwall  alone  would  have  been  decisive,  even 
without  the  fact  that  the  first  available  record  of  place-names 
shows,  on  analysis,  that  five-sixths  are  Scandinavian  and  only 
one-fifth  Germanic.  The  present  Bishop  of  Chester,  with  many 
other  claims  to  public  attention,  has  become  best  known  to  the 
world  by  his  erewhile  aspiration  to  be  the  head  of  a  well-managed 
public-house.  It  is  interesting  to  find  a  royal  charter  that  must 
have  been  issued  between  1108  and  1114,  in  which  Osmund 
the  priest  and  his  brethren  of  the  hermitage  of  Gode- 
land  receive  a  grant  of  the  place  in  which  they  dwelt 
ad  hospitandum  pauper  eg.  It  seems  incongruous  to  modern 
ideas  that  priests  and  hermits  should,  amongst  other  duties, 
discharge  those  of  a  benevolent  publican  in  days  when 
many  were  forced  by  custom,  or  circumstance,  to  take  to  the 
road  ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  serve  as  a  precedent  for  Dr.  Jayne. 
Clearly,  Osmund  and  the  hermits  would  not  go  into  the  business 
of  entertaining  the  poor  as  guests  from  any  desire  or  hope  of 
profit.  “  Truly,”  says  Dr.  Atkinson,  “  there  would  be  no  lack  of 
<  pauperes  ’  then,  for  the  self-devoted  religious  solitary,  or  band  of 
solitaries,  to  receive  and  deal  with  as  guests  sent  by  Providence ; 
and  especially  on  or  near  the  line  of  tracks  or  ways  leading  from 
one  district  to  another.” 

There  are  many  other  points  in  Canon  Atkinson  s  book  which 
may  be  commended  to  the  attention,  not  only  of  Whitby  men 
interested  in  the  history  of  their  town,  but  to  all  those  who 
wish  to  see  English  topography  dealt  with  in  a  candid  spirit,  with 
painstaking  research  and  illuminating  common  sense. 


WARREN  HASTINGS. 

Life  of  Warren  Hasting s,  First  Governor- General  of  India. 
By  Colonel  G.  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  London :  Chapman  & 
Hall.  1894. 

COLONEL  MALLESON  has  rendered  a  public  service  by 
writing  this  book.  The  position  which  Warren  Hastings  has 
for  some  time  held  in  the  national  esteem  is  perhaps  unique,  and 
is  certainly  discreditable  to  English  historical  justice.  We  know 
that  the  traditional  portrait  of  him  as  drawn  in  the  fierce  colour¬ 
ing  of  invective  by  Burke,  and  popularized  by  the  scenic  brush  of 
Macaulay,  is  a  disgraceful  calumny.  We  know  that  at  every 
point  at  which  Hastings's  career  has  been  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 
of  contemporary  documents  it  has  disclosed  a  statesman  whose 
hands  were  clean  in  a  world  of  corruption,  and  whose  purity  of 
purpose  and  achieved  success  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
Englishmen  who  have  rendered  great  services  to  their  country. 
Yet,  as  Colonel  Malleson  mentions  on  his  opening  page,  the 
Leading  Journal  tells  us  “  it  is  all  in  vain.  History  has  little 
chance  against  rhetoric,  and  Indian  history  has  never  been 
made  interesting  to  English  readers  except  by  rhetoric.”  Against 
this  dogma  of  despondency,  Colonel  Malleson’s  book  forms  a 
memorable  protest.  He  heads  the  forlorn  hope  against  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  past  and  the  indolent  acquiescence  of  the  present, 
and  having  made  his  approaches  with  the  completeness  of  an  old 
soldier,  he  hurls  himself  into  the  breach  with  a  resolve  that  will 
take  no  denial. 

The  time  has,  in  truth,  come  for  a  Life  of  Warren  Hastings 
which  shall  fairly  represent  the  materials  now  existing  for  it. 
Sir  James  Stephen’s  examination  of  the  great  judicial  episode  in 
Hastings's  Indian  career,  Sir  John  Strachey’s  scrutiny  of  the 
most  striking  of  his  military  undertakings,  Dr.  Busteed’s  re¬ 
searches  into  the  social  aspects  of  Calcutta  life  in  the  last  century, 
Sir  Charles  Lawson’s  monograph  on  the  years  at  Davlespore,  and 


Mr.  Forrest’s  three  volumes  of  selections  from  the  Bengal  records 
from  1772  to  1785,  have  supplied  a  new  body  of  evidence  which 
required  to  be  sifted  by  a  master’s  hand.  Colonel  Malleson  has 
now,  with  patient  labour,  accomplished  for  Warren  Hastings’s 
life  as  a  whole  what  Sir  James  Stephen  and  Sir  John  Strachey 
effected  for  particular  incidents  of  his  public  career.  We  see  the 
man,  not  as  travestied  by  the  malignancy  of  persecutors  six 
thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  his  actions,  but  as  he  appeared 
to  the  men  with  whom  he  worked,  and  among  whom  he  daily 
went  in  and  out  during  thirty-five  years  of  service.  We  learn 
what  he  thought  and  how  he  acted,  not  alone  in  each  great  crisis 
of  his  career,  but  in  the  unconsidered  round  of  his  private  life. 
Our  grandfathers  judged  of  Warren  Hastings  from  the  political 
rhetoric  of  avowed  opponents;  the  present  generation,  which 
hates  the  trouble  of  accurate  thinking,  would  like  to  accept  him 
as  something  not  so  bad  as  the  old  view,  and  not  so  good  as  the 
true  one.  Colonel  Malleson  compels  us  to  come  to  exact  con¬ 
clusions.  We  rise  from  his  volume  with  the  conviction  that,  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  unfair  than  biography  on  the  basis  of 
declamation,  it  is  biography  on  the  basis  of  compromise. 

After  a  rapid  but  artistic  sketch  of  Warren  Hastings’s  early  days, 
Colonel  Malleson  proceeds  to  show  the  official  training  by  which 
his  character  was  built  up.  The  experience  which  Hastings  gained 
as  a  junior  servant  of  the  Company  while  Bengal  still  continued 
under  native  rule,  next  during  the  transition  stage  with  Clive 
and  as  Resident  at  Murshidabad,  and  subsequently  as  a  Member  of 
Council  under  Yansittart,  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the  people,  of 
their  habits  and  ways  of  thought,  that  qualified  him  more  than 
any  man  then  living  to  exercise  the  highest  authority  in  Northern 
India.  To  this  he  added,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  the  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  Member  of  Council  in  Madras,  and  an  insight  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Southern  Presidency,  which  were  destined  to  serve 
him  and  his  masters  in  good  stead.  As  Governor  of  Bengal  his 
hard  lot  was  to  carry  on  the  Administration  without  a  majority 
in  his  Council ;  as  Governor-General  of  India  he  had  to  carry  it 
on  against  an  avowedly  hostile  majority. 

Colonel  Malleson  shows  how  bitter  and  how  unreasonable  was 
their  hostility.  He  proves  that  the  men  nominally  sent  out  as 
colleagues  to  Hastings,  and  who  absolutely  dominated  his  Council 
of  five  by  their  three  votes,  in  reality  went  out  to  upset  his 
Government.  One  of  the  three,  Francis,  was  already  a  detected 
intriguer  of  the  basest  sort.  The  other  two  conspired  with 
him — formed,  indeed,  a  deliberate  conspiracy  with  him — 
to  ruin  the  Governor-General  almost  from  the  moment  of  their 
landing.  That  conspiracy  Hastings  defeated  by  a  combination  of 
patience,  forbearance,  and  strong  confidence  in  the  righteousness 
of  his  cause  such  as  has  seldom  been  displayed  by  any  man  even 
of  the  British  race.  Foiled  in  their  own  attacks,  they  allied 
themselves  with  a  Hindu  of  known  bad  character  to  accomplish 
their  end.  When  their  native  confederate  was  charged,  not  by 
Hastings,  but  by  his  own  caste  and  kindred,  with  forgery,  and 
found  guilty  after  a  full  trial  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  they 
abandoned  their  Bengali  tool  to  his  fate.  They  had  it  in  their 
power,  as  the  majority  of  the  Council,  to  save  him.  They  refused 
to  exercise  that  power.  Y’hen  at  length  the  illness  of  Hastings, 
and  the  despondency  caused  by  ill-health,  seemed  to  open  up  the 
succession  to  one  of  the  conspirators,  Francis  unwittingly  dis¬ 
closed  the  secret  motive  which  had  guided  his  whole  conduct — 
namely,  the  determination  that  he,  and  he  alone,  should  be 
Governor-General  of  India. 

Much  of  this  has  been  proved  before.  Colonel  Malleson 
marshals  before  us  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  and  with  a  scrupulous 
fidelity  in  detail  which  will  render  infamous  any  writer  who 
hereafter  shirks  the  facts.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to 
each  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  Hastings  in  England  on 
the  prompting  of  the  treacherous  colleague  whom  he  had  exposed 
and  defeated  in  Bengal.  Of  those  charges  he  was  acquitted  by 
Parliament  after  a  cruelly  prolonged  trial.  Colonel  Malleson 
now  proves  that  he  must  also  be  acquitted  of  them  after  an 
almost  unexampled  scrutiny  of  the  official  documents,  which 
record  step  by  step  each  measure  of  his  Governor-Generalship. 
The  presentment  may  be  wanting  in  the  forensic  skill  of  Sir 
James  Stephen,  and  in  the  dexterous  rapier-thrusts  of  Sir  John 
Strachey,  in  their  separate  vindications  of  Warren  Hastings. 
For  Colonel  Malleson  deals  with  the  subject  neither  as  a  lawyer, 
nor  as  an  administrator,  but  as  an  historian.  Ilis  volume  is  not 
a  defence,  but  an  investigation  at  once  impartial  and  complete 
of  the  contemporary  records.  What  amends  the  nation  could 
offer  for  the  cruel  wrong  Jone  to  Warren  Hastings  inhi9  lifetime 
the  House  of  Commons  made,  when  it  rose  up  as  one  man  and 
uncovered  in  his  presence.  What  atonement  history  can  render 
for  the  posthumous  misrepresentations  of  party  spirit,  and  of  a 
pictorial  literary  genius  who  sacrificed  truth  to  effect,  is  rendered 
in  this  book. 
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The  mere  fact  that  the  memory  of  Hastings  should  seem  to 
require  vindication  has  obscured  his  actual  work.  Yet  the  three 
things  that  he  indubitably  did  are  clear.  In  the  first  place, 
he  created  an  internal  government  for  the  recently  acquired 
provinces  of  Bengal.  He  found  these  provinces  at  the  mercy  of 
the  conquerors.  He  stepped  in  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
vast  population,  whom  they  used  as  a  source  of  private  gain,  and 
he  raised  up  an  honest  administration  which  secured  justice  to 
the  people  of  Bengal  and  a  revenue  to  the  Company  in  England. 
His  internal  reforms  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  detestable  race 
of  British  “  nabobs  ”  :  from  his  time,  rapid  official  fortunes  ceased 
in  Bengal.  During  the  process  of  effecting  this  beneficent  change 
he  proved  that  the  scheme  of  Indian  Government  prescribed  by 
partisan  ignorance  at  Westminster  was  unworkable,  and  so  paved 
the  way  for  the  new  model  which  his  successor,  Lord  Cornwallis, 
brought  out  with  him,  as  the  only  condition  under  which  he  would 
accept  the  Governor-Generalship.  From  the  disastrous  confusion 
which  Hastings  found  in  Bengal  he  evolved  a  system  of  district 
administration  which  endures  to  this  day,  and  which  for  honesty 
of  intention  and  for  efficiency  in  working  has  had  no  equal  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  place,  Warren  Hastings  created  a  safe  frontier  for 
the  British  possessions  in  Bengal,  and  laid  down  the  principles  of 
that  system  of  frontier  protectorates  on  which  the  external  policy 
of  BrirLh  India  still  rests.  His  policy  in  regard  to  Oudhand  the 
great  Native  States  on  his  northern  borders  is  the  policy  which 
Cornwallis  and  Wellesley  carried  out  around  our  whole  Indian 
frontier.  It  is  the  policy  which,  with  suitable  modifications, 
regulates  our  present  political  relations  from  Haidarabad  in  the 
south  to  Afghanistan  in  the  north,  and  to  the  Burmese  Hill  States 
on  the  extreme  east  of  British  India.  In  the  third  place,  his  keen 
eye  pierced  through  the  superficial  scene  of  distraction  and 
anarchy,  amidst  which  a  score  of  revolted  governors  and  rising 
independent  powers  grappled  for  the  disjecta  membra  of 
the  Mughal  Empire.  lie  saw  that  the  permanent  source  of 
danger  to  our  nascent  rule  lay  in  the  Maratha  Confederacy.  In 
spite  of  secret  counteraction  among  his  colleagues,  and  of  open 
opposition  by  his  subordinate  Governments,  in  spite  of  want  of 
funds,  in  spite  of  the  failures  and  incapacity  of  some  of  the  officers 
whom  he  was  forced  to  employ,  he  triumphed  over  the  public 
enemy  in  diplomacy  and  on  the  field.  Here,  too,  he  pointed  the 
way  to  empire ;  the  way  which  each  great  Governor-General 
followed  for  half  a  century,  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Marathas  in  1 8 1 8  left  us  masters  of  India  from  the  Sutlej  to 
Cape  Comorin. 

The  time  has  gone  past  to  talk  of  the  charges  against  Warren 
Hastings.  This  book  will  constrain  historians  to  direct  their 
attention  to  his  services.  It  forms  a  fitting  continuation  of  many 
acts  of  redress  which  Colonel  Malleson  has  secured  for  names 
worthy  of  honour,  but  done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues. 
Throughout  all  his  works  he  has  given  one  great  object  lesson — 
the  rendering  of  justice  to  capable  public  men  as  against  Govern¬ 
ments  which  were  misled,  or  contemporaries  who  sought  their 
own  ends  in  the  depreciation  of  their  rivals.  His  History  of 
the  French  in  India  cleared  the  memories  of  Dupleix  and  Lally 
from  the  calumnies  poured  upon  them  by  the  cowardly  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Louis  XY.  His  monumental  work  on  the  Mutiny, 
although,  perhaps,  written  too  close  to  the  event  to  permit  of  an 
altogether  accurate  perspective,  breathes  the  same  spirit.  In  his 
Clive,  in  his  Akbar,  in  his  Wellesley ,  as  now  in  his  Hastings,  we 
find  always  as  the  dominant  chord  an  unalterable  resolve  to  do 
justice  to  those  who  have  been  wrongfully  maligned,  to  strip 
self-seekers  of  their  borrowed  plumage,  and  to  make  known  the 
truth. 

ADVANCED  AGRICULTURE. 

Advanced  Agriculture.  By  Henry  J.  Webb,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc. 

(Lond.)  London:  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.  1894. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  the  beneficent  Government  of  these 
islands  determined  to  do  something  for  agriculture.  Demo¬ 
cratic  progress,  which,  for  the  time,  meant  a  sudden  growth  of 
the  voting  power  of  manufacturing  districts,  had  shifted  a  heavy 
weight  of  taxation  from  the  community  generally  to  the  land, 
and  cultivators  were  in  a  parlous  state.  Something  had  to  be 
done,  and  the  examination  system,  supposed  by  the  curious  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Chinese)  was  grafted  upon  English 
agriculture.  They  of  South  Kensington  (the  mandarins  of 
education)  drafted  syllabuses,  and  labelled  them  “Elementary 
Agriculture,”  “Advanced  Agriculture,”  “  Agricultural  Honours.” 
Fired  by  an  emulation  to  assist  in  the  saving  of  English  agricul¬ 
ture,  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  instituted 
an  examination  for  a  “  Diploma  in  Agriculture,”  and  the  Royal 


Agricultural  Society  of  England  established  Junior  and  Senior 
Examinations.  The  result  was  a  glorious  testimony  to  the 
civilization  of  China  and  to  the  wisdom  of  her  English  imitators. 
The  examination  system  grew  and  prospered  ;  agricultural 
colleges  sprang  up  in  the  land ;  every  science  and  art  school  in 
the  country  took  up  agriculture  as  a  subject,  and  reaped  a  harvest 
of  grants  from  South  Kensington.  Thus  were  increased  the 
taxation  of  the  country  and  the  burden  upon  agriculture,  until, 
in  recent  years,  another  Government  conferred  the  additional 
boon  of  education  by  County  Councils,  also  at  the  ultimate  cost 
of  the  taxpayer. 

b  or  the  examination  system  two  things  are  necessary — pupils 
and  books.  Our  remarks  apply  only  to  the  Government,  or 
grant-per-head  of  passes  system  ;  for  the  simpler  needs  of  the 
Oxford,  or  modern  University  system  professors  and  endow¬ 
ments  suffice. 

An  annual  crop  of  pupils  is  supplied  by  the  elementary  schools  ; 
those  with  brains  less  distendible  earn  the  elementary  grants  for 
their  teachers,  and  become,  cheerfully,  shopboys  or  clerks.  Those 
who  capture  the  higher  grants  achieve  the  nobler  aim  of  advanc¬ 
ing  agriculture  by  becoming  teachers  or  grant-earners  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  increase  of  agricultural  education,  and  of  the 
burden  of  taxation  upon  agriculture,  merrily  proceeds.  Books 
innumerable  are  prepared  for  this  ingenious  system.  One  set  is 
written  by  those  with  a  smattering  of  elementary  science,  and, 
to  lend  agricultural  flavour,  pictures  of  the  common  cow,  the 
horse,  the  plough,  and  the  varieties  of  drain-pipes  are  inserted. 
Another  set  starts  with  a  certain  amount  of  agricultural  informa¬ 
tion,  and  adds  to  this  such  details  of  elementary  science  as  the 
vagaries  of  examination  papers  suggest. 

Of  such  latter,  the  Advanced  Agriculture  before  us  is  an  ex¬ 
ample.  The  groundwork  is  a  commendable  account  of  modern 
agricultural  practice.  Indeed,  some  of  it  is  excellent.  The 
theory  and  practice  of  manuring  are  well  treated  ;  even  the  prac¬ 
tical  farmer  would  gain  by  paying  attention  to  the  sections  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  Voelcker’s  criteria  of  utility  in  the  chemical  analysis 
of  manures,  or  to  Ville’s  table  of  the  relation  of  the  dominant 
ingredients  in  the  well-known  artificial  manures  to  the  needs  of 
different  crops.  As  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  grow  wheat 
at  a  profit,  the  formation  of  permanent  pastures  is  of  vast 
practical  importance  ;  and  this  is  excellently  treated,  although 
we  think  that  Dr.  Webb  makes  an  undue  concession  to  a  pre¬ 
vailing  fad  in  praising  cocksfoot  ( Dactylis  glomerata )  so  highly. 
No  doubt  it  is  useful ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  state,  without 
qualification,  that  cocksfoot  suits  most  soils.  As  Mr.  Martin 
Sutton,  if  we  remember  aright,  was  the  first  to  point  out,  its  in¬ 
troduction  ruined  many  fine  pastures  on  the  Chiltern  Hills,  and, 
from  its  early  and  prolific  seeding,  it  is  almost  ineradicable.  The 
information  supplied  on  farm-stock  is  very  good,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
With  careful  attention  to  the  pictures  of  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle  the  student  may  learn  nearly  as  much  as  a  few  half¬ 
holidays  spent  upon  a  farm  would  teach  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  few  pages  on  dairying,  bee-keeping, 
forestry,  fruit-culture,  vegetable  and  animal  pests,  are  hopelessly 
inadequate.  At  the  most  they  might  serve  to  enable  the  student 
to  score  a  few  marks  upon  a  stray  question.  Among  animal 
pests,  for  instance,  no  account  is  given  of  tape-worms,  round- 
worms,  except  the  stem  eel-worm,  or  flukes  ;  of  the  insect  pests, 
only  a  few  are  described,  and  these  without  the  aid  of  figures. 

The  various  sections  on  the  elementary  sciences  connected 
with  agriculture  are  simply  useless.  Six  to  ten  pages  each  on 
Geology,  Botany,  Physiology,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  so  forth, 
are  inadequate  even  for  the  purposes  of  examination.  Moreover, 
they  abound  in  errors,  and  in  that  worse  fault — ingenious  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  truth.  Of  the  positive  errors,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  the  statement,  on  p.  124,  that  the  oxygen  of  arterial 
blood,  after  having  been  “somehow  or  other  taken  up  by  the 
cells  of  the  muscles,  &c.,”  “  is  replaced  in  the  hmmoglobin  hy 
carbonic-acid  gas.” 

A  chapter  near  the  end  of  the  book  on  Meteorology  has  a 
naive  charm  of  its  own.  The  writer  begins  in  a  genial  and  chatty 
spirit,  as  of  one  writing,  say,  for  Tit-Bits : — 

“  As  farming,  especially  with  regard  to  crops,  depends  so 
much  upon  the  weather,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  of 
meteorology  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  [the  pride  of  him  !],  meaning  the  science  of 
the  atmosphere  [and  his  fall !].” 

In  the  course  of  a  strenuous  effort  to  impart  useful  information, 
he  ventures  upon  such  statements  as  the  following  : — 

“  Mountain  chains  may  either  keep  off  cold  or  hot  winds, 
according  to  their  position.  On  exposed  situations  snow  will 
be  found  to  lie  longest,  and  the  fiercest  blasts  will  be  met 
there.” 
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“Of  the  months  of  the  year,  January  is  found  to  be  on  an 
average  the  coldest,  and  July  the  warmest., 

“  We  find  the  rainfall  varies  very  much.” 

We  do,  indeed ! 

“  Dew  is  the  precipitation  of  moisture  without  any  visible 
cloud  ;  indeed,  it  takes  place  best  on  nights  when  the  sky  is 
perfectly  clear.” 

Indeed,  it  does ! 

“These  dark  spots  [the  sun  spots]  by  extending  over  a 
greater  or  less  space  on  the  sun’s  surface,  to  a  certain  extent 
limit  the  amount  of  heat  the  earth  receives.  The  rainfall, 
storms,  &c.,  are  affected,  and  some  relation  between  these 
periods  and  years  of  famine  have  {sic)  been  traced.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is,  however,  by  no  means  fully  worked  out. 

Again  we  have  the  pleasure  to  be  in  agreement  with  the  writer. 

The  subject  is  not  fully  worked  out. 

A  chapter  upon  “  Veterinary  Science,”  “added  to  render  the  book 
more  suitable  for  the  examination  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Scotland,”  is  the  most  ridiculous  piece  of  rubbish 
we  have  seen.  It  opens  thus : — 

“  All  the  functions  and  actions  of  the  living  body  are  more 
or  less  due  to  a  stimulus  or  irritant  of  a  vital  character  ap¬ 
plied  directly  or  indirectly,  and  to  maintain  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the 
body  be  of  a  normal  standard.  In  order  to  attain  this  end, 
certain  materials  called  ‘  foods  ’  are  required  to  replace  the 
ever-changing  matters  still  going  on.” 

After  an  opening  so  surprising,  we  are  almost  prepared  to  find 
that  the  writer  believes  the  spleen  to  be  a  “  receptacle  for  the 
blood  during  the  process  of  digestion  ” ;  that  flukes  in  the  liver 
are  regarded  merely  as  an  occasional  cause  of  diarrhcea ;  that  a 
large  white  earthworm  occasionally  infests  the  stomach  of  the 
horse.  But  the  following  statements  about  anthrax  deserve 
separate  quotation  as  a  type  of  the  confident  ignorance  of  the 
writer : — 

“  Although  a  disease  of  the  blood,  the  writer  considers  it 
more  of  a  dietetic  nature,  having  seen  it  produced  from  steeped 
brewer’s  grains  allowed  to  stand  till  they  had  reached  the 
acetous  state  of  fermentation.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  hay 
bacillus,  obtained  by  the  fermentation  of  chopped  hay  and 
from  mouldy  cotton  cakes,  more  particularly  the  undecorticated 
variety.  He  has  also  seen  it  arise  on  certain  undrained 
lands.” 

All  this  of  a  disease  which  appears  in  every  text-book  of  bacteri¬ 
ology  as  the  stock  example  of  a  specific  disease  caused  by  a  specific 
microbe  of  known  structure  and  history. 

Here  we  may  leave  this  preposterous  book.  Its  only  claim  even 
to  the  attention  of  abuse  is  that  it  is  a  natural  result  of  the  method 
in  which  the  English  Government  aids  agriculture. 


perhaps  to  about  a  generation  by  the  close  of  the  volume.’  Mr. 
Petrie  examines  very  carefully  the  lists  of  early  kings.  These 
lists  are  all  but  one  of  the  same  period,  that  of  the  Nineteenth 
Dynasty.  The  exception  belongs  to  the  Eighteenth.  The 
conclusion  to  which  the  author  comes  as  to  their  authen¬ 
ticity  leaves  it  very  doubtful.  The  lists  were  made'  by  “  a 
State  -chronographer,  about  three  thousand  years  after  date, 
concerning  a  period  of  which  he  had  no  contemporary  material. 
Mr.  Petrie  goes  at  considerable  length  into  the  legendary  his¬ 
tory  of  these  early  kings  as  reported  by  the  Ptolemaic  writer, 
Manetho.  The  second  king  of  the  Second  Dynasty  established  the 
worship  of  sacred  bulls.  Binothris,  his  successor,  brought  in  the 
female  succession  ;  which  probably  means  that  the  male  line  of 
the  first  king,  Menes,  having  died  out,  the  sons  of  his  female  de¬ 
scendants  were  permitted  to  reign.  The  most  important  of  these 
stories  is  about  Tosorthros,  the  second  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty, 
who  “  was  a  great  physician,  and  built  a  house  of  hewn  stones,  and 
forwarded  literature.”  At  this  point  we  approach  the  confines  of 
real  history,  and  the  last  king  of  the  Third  Dynasty  left  monu¬ 
ments  like  those  of  his  successors,  who  built  the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh.  By  the  way,  why  does  Mr.  Petrie  follow  the  ignorant 
French  fashion  of  spelling  this  name.  In  the  original  Arabic  it 
is  properly  Jizeh,  but  the  J  becomes  a  hard  G  in  the  Egyptian 
dialect— -never  Gh.  We  observe  that  he  gives  the  correct  spelling 
in  the  index. 

The  author’s  working  hypothesis,  for  it  can  be  no  more  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  that  a  superior,  a  ruling  race 
came  into  Egypt  about  4500  B.C.,  by  the  Kosseyr  road  to  Coptos, 
and,  crossing  the  Nile  to  Abydus,  eventually  pushed  northward 
to  Memphis.  “  About  a  century  before  the  Fourth  Dynasty  they 
consolidated  their  power  ;  tools  of  copper  were  introduced,  work¬ 
men  were  organized,  and  they  began  to  use  stone  architecture. 
The  first  buildings  show  their  origin  in  wooden  houses.  Mr. 
Petrie  avoids  entirely  anything  like  picturesque  writing ;  but  it 
is  impossible,  when  we  think  of  that  vast  pile  the  pyramid  of 
Meydoum,  the  earliest  to  which  anything  like  a  date  can  be 
given,  and  the  great  Sakkara  pyramid,  which  is  probably  older, 
not  to  reflect  that  those  ancient  kings,  worshipped  as  gods  in  a 
land  where  war  was  unknown,  where  there  was  no  money,  where 
cattle  and  sheep  were  sacred,  where  no  rain  fell,  where  an  annual 
inundation  never  failed  to  set  free  the  tillers  of  the  soil  for  a 
season  to  carry  out  their  vast  buildings — those  kings  and  their 
people  must  have  spent  that  ideal  pastoral  life  which  gave  rise, 
among  so  many  neighbouring  nations,  to  the  legends  of  a  golden 
age.  We  must  leave  Mr.  Petrie  on  the  threshold  of  authentic 
history.  His  account  of  the  pyramids  is  the  fullest  but  most 
succinct  that  has  yet  appeared ;  and  we  may  also  call  attention 
to  his  history  of  that  second  golden  age,  the  reign  of  the  great 
kings  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty. 


A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 

A  History  of  Egypt.  By  W.  M.  Fundees  Petrie,  D.C.L. 

London:  Methuen.  1894. 

R.  PETRIE’S  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has  set  himself 
are  undoubted.  Roughly  speaking,  he  spends  half  the  year 
exploring,  and  the  other  half  lecturing  at  University  College  in 
Gower  Street,  where  he  holds  the  professorship  of  Egyptology, 
founded  by  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the  late  Miss  Amelia  B. 
Edwards.  The  present  volume  is  an  instalment  only  of  a  work 
in  six  volumes.  Three  of  them  are  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Petrie, 
and  others  by  Mr.  Milne  and  Mr.  Stanley  Lane- Poole.  Books  on 
Egypt,  when  they  pretend  at  all  to  scientific  knowledge,  have 
one  great  peculiarity — they  constantly  supersede  each  other. 
What  ten  years  ago  was  startling  in  its  novelty  is  now  mediaeval. 
New  information  is  always  coming  in,  and  no  one,  among  the 
many  at  work,  has  contributed  more  items  to  the  now  lengthened 
list  of  discoveries  than  Mr.  Petrie.  Before  he  entered  the  field 
we  had  to  depend  on  Vyse  and  Perring  for  our  knowledge  of  the 
pyramids,  or  else  fall  in  with  the  wild  absurdities  of  which  Dr. 
Smyth  was  the  chief  author.  To  Mr.  Petrie  is  due  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  San.  He  identified  the  pyramid  of  Seneferu.  He  found 
the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  paintings  of  Tel  el  Amarna.  He  dis¬ 
covered  the  long-forgotten  Greek  city  of  Naucratis  in  the  western 
Delta.  In  short,  no  one  else  can  have  greater  claims  on  our 
attention  when  he  speaks  of  things  Egyptian. 

In  the  present  book  the  narrative  is  carried  from  prehistoric 
times  to  the  almost  equally  obscure  period  of  the  Sixteenth 
Dynasty.  The  early  part  is  particularly  interesting  because  it  is 
practically  new.  A  certain  amount  is  guesswork,  and  can  only 
be  described  as  probable,  but  this  element  gradually  diminishes 
as  we  get  on.  Mr.  Petrie  says  himself,  “  the  range  of  uncertainty 
may  be  a  century  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this  volume,  diminishing 


WANTON  VERSE. 

Love  Lyrics.  By  Alan  Stanley.  London :  Gay  &  Bird.  1894. 

HE  book  which  we  take  as  an  example  of  wanton  verse  has 
no  importance  in  itself,  but  it  is  a  convenient  specimen  of 
an  affectation  which  is  coming  into  vogue  among  the  younger 
men.  The  Domestic  school  and  the  Pastoral  school  having  palled 
a  little,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  invent  a  Decadent  school, 
which  has  never  existed,  and  will  never  exist,  in  England,  and 
which  has  never  existed  in  any  definite  or  definable  way  even  in 
France.  Our  learned  critics  of  poetry  tell  us  nowadays  that 
everything  in  verse  which  shocks  Mrs.  Grundy  is  decadent ;  and 
the  ambition  to  shock  Mrs.  Grundy  and  be  written  down  a 
decadent  has  seized  upon  the  juvenile  mind  with  great  force. 
Now,  while  the  word  decadent  has,  in  France,  very  little  precise 
meaning  at  all,  it  has  never  had  any  but  the  most  accidental  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  sort  of  thing  which  in  England  shocks  Mrs. 
Grundy.  Almost  all  French  verse,  for  the  matter  of  that,  would 
distress  that  lady  if  she  could  understand  it.  The  word  dicadence 
is  a  purely  literary  epithet,  used  to  express  a  certain  manner  of 
writing,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  subject-matter.  How¬ 
ever,  the  English  mind  will  probably  still  cling  to  its  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  French  language,  and  the  young  persons  who  painfully 
try  to  write  wanton  verse  will  no  doubt  still  cherish  the  consoling 
illusion  that  they  are  decadents.  It  is  this  endeavour  which 
seems  to  us  so  amusingly  typical  of  the  moment.  Let  it  be 
understood  that  we  have  no  objection  to  a  man  writing  in  any 
way  he  pleases,  so  long  as  we  are  sure  of  two  things  :  first,  that  the 
man  is  sincere ;  secondly,  that  the  verse  is  good.  But  it  never 
seems  to  occur  to  the  young  Englishman  when  he  first  hears  of  \  er- 
laine,  Rimbaud,  and  the  rest,  that  it  is  not  everyone,  fortunately, 
who  has  the  temperament  of  a  Verlaine,  or  is  gifted  to  enjoy  the 
career  of  a  Rimbaud.  Nor  does  it  occur  to  him  that  to  make  a 
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work  of  art  out  of  such  subjects  as  “  Les  Amies”  or  “  Les 
Chercheuses  de  Poux  ”  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  to  render 
more  normal  sensations.  It  can  be  done,  as  we  have  seen ;  but 
not  often  by  any  one,  and  by  most  people  not  at  all.  The  rarer  a 
sensation,  the  more  unlike  what  has  commonly  been  expressed  in 
verse,  the  greater  the  difficulty  in  finding  for  it  its  exact  expres¬ 
sion.  Obscure,  elusive  at  all  events,  in  itself,  it  demands  a 
singularly  precise  mental  realization  first  of  all,  and  then  an 
exquisite  sensitiveness  in  the  invention  of  a  new  form,  or  the 
adaptation  of  an  old  one,  precisely  suited  to  convey  it  to  the 
average  intelligence.  Now  here  is  Mr.  Alan  Stanley,  in  his 
“Night  Club  and  a  Valse,”  with  his  “mouth  upon  the  mouth” 
of  the  lady  he  is  dancing  with — a  position  not  quite  common, 
we  should  imagine,  even  in  the  night  clubs,  and  certainly  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  retain  if  his  partner  may  be  supposed  to  respond 
to  the  invitation 

Come,  once  more 

Let  us  glide  swiftly  o’er  the  polished  floor 
To  the  mad  music  of  the  Toreador. 

Again,  Mr.  Alan  Stanley  tells  us  how 

I  looked  into  my  glass  last  night 
To  trace  my  beauty  there, 

How  wan  I  seemed  by  candlelight, 

I  who  had  been  so  fair. 

“  Instead  of  which  ”  he  discovered  that  his  eyes  were  “  seared 
with  sin,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  He  also  tells  us  how  he  sat 
at  a  caffi,  in  Marseilles,  with  some  one  who  looked  at  him  “  o’er 
the  half-filled  glass  of  your  absinthe  dim.”  This  was  in  the  late 
afternoon.  By  evening  the  absinthe  had  proved  so  effective  that 
“your  flower-like  head  sunk  down  on  my  breast”  ;  but  whether 
this,  too,  happened  on  the  Cannebiere,  and  whether  the  neigh¬ 
bours  imputed  it  to  absinthe,  or,  as  Mr.  Alan  Stanley  does,  to  love, 
we  are  not  told.  Further,  Mr.  Alan  Stanley  addresses  these 
incoherent  remarks  to  a  boy  bathing : — 

King  of  the  Sea,  triumphant  boy, 

Nature  itself  made  thrall 
To  God’s  white  work  without  alloy 
On  whom  no  stain  doth  fall. 

Gaze  on  him,  slender,  fair,  and  tall, 

And  on  the  yearning  sea 

Who  deigns  to  creep  and  cling,  and  crawl, 

His  worshipper  to  be. 

In  such  pieces  as  these  we  can  trace  no  sincerity,  no  real  feel¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  certainly  cannot  commend  them  as  works  of  art. 
They  impress  one  merely  as  a  feeble  attempt  to  live  up  to  a 
ridiculous  ideal.  Certain  people,  who  happened  to  be  somewhat 
morbid  and  unbalanced,  had  written  successfully  about  the 
sensations  which  they  had  really  had  ;  therefore,  it  appears,  we 
must  all  try  to  be  as  morbid  as  we  can,  and  write  flounderingly 
about  the  sensations  which  we  have  not  had.  That  is  the  latest 
theory  in  poetics,  and  Mr.  Alan  Stanley  happens  to  be  the  latest 
exponent  of  the  theory.  If  these  inquiring  minds  could  but  see 
that  a  poem  is  not  in  the  least  a  better  poem  because  it  conveys 
a  suggestion  of  impropriety  ;  that  the  Waterloo  Club  is  not  in  the 
least  a  more  inspired  or  inspiring  milieu  than  a  harvest  field,  and 
much  more  difficult  to  write  about  poetically  ;  and  that  all  one’s 
good  intentions  after  naughtiness  will  profit  nothing  in  the  final 
judgment  of  one’s  verse  as  verse!  “1  have  met  many  of  these 
rattles,  that  made  a  noyse  and  buz’de.  They  had  their  humme, 
and  no  more.” 

THE  ART  OF  BOOKBINDING. 

A  History  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Books  of  the  Ancients.  Edited  by  W.  Salt  Bkassington, 
F.S.A.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1894. 

N  the  year  1835  a  diminutive  book  of  some  two  hundred  pages 
was  published  at  London  with  the  title,  Bibliopegia ;  or, 
the  Art  of  Bookbinding  in  all  its  Branches,  by  John  Andrews 
Arnett.  The  book  contained  a  plain  and  trustworthy  account 
of  the  bookbinder’s  craft  as  it  was  then  practised  in  England. 
Two  years  later,  in  1837,  another  work  by  the  same  writer,  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Form  of  the  Art  of  Bookbinding , 
from  the  Times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  Present  Day, 
interspersed  with  Bibliographical  References  to  Men  and  Books  of 
all  Ages  and  Countries,  was  issued  by  the  publisher  of  the  former 
work.  This  little  book,  which  was  scarcely  larger  than  the 
Bibliopegia,  contained  the  first  attempt  made  in  this  country  to 
render  the  history  of  bookbinding  a  distinct  study,  independent 
of  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  with  which  it 
had  hitherto  been  associated  in  the  works  of  Dibdin  and  Thomas 
Hartwell  Horne.  It  had  all  the  faults  which  must  needB  attend 
the  first  essay  in  a  study  of  which  little  was  understood,  and  for 


which  the  materials  were  neither  abundant  nor  easily  accessible  ; 
it  contained,  however,  some  interesting  particulars  about  the 
English  binders  of  that  time,  and  the  gratitude  of  every  student 
of  bookbinding  is  due  to  the  man  who  thus  attempted  to  in¬ 
augurate  its  study.  The  author  of  these  little  books  was  John 
Hannett  (the  name  which  appeared  on  their  titlepages  being  a 
pseudonym),  a  practical  printer  and  bookbinder,  who,  having 
passed  some  years  of  his  life  in  the  publishing  house  of 
Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  retired  on  account  of  failing 
health  to  the  town  of  Henley-in- Arden,  where  in  1844  he 
commenced  business  as  a  printer,  bookbinder,  stationer,  and  post¬ 
master.  He  died  in  1893,  being  then  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
Between  the  years  1837  and  1865  these  two  little  books  passed 
through  six  editions ;  and  the  work  which  we  are  now  reviewing 
is  based  upon  the  Inquiry.  “At  Mr.  Hannett’s  request,”  its 
editor  tells  us,  “  I  undertook  to  revise,  rearrange,  and  rewrite  his 
treatise,  so  that  this  history  is  practically  a  new  one.” 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  speak  of  Mr.  Brassington’s 
work  with  the  respect  with  which  we  speak  of  its  original.  He 
would  have  done  well  to  have  avoided  certain  faults,  which  were 
excusable  in  Mr.  Hannett’s  book,  but  which  are  not  equally  par¬ 
donable  in  Mr.  Brassington’s  case.  Not  content  with  giving  an 
account  of  the  European  forms  of  books  and  bookbindings  from 
Greek  and  Roman  times  to  the  present  day,  he  must  needs  begin 
with  “the  earliest  records  of  prehistoric  man,”  and  after  describ¬ 
ing  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  books,  pass  on  to  the  books  and 
records  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Now  it  is  improbable  that  a 
single  writer,  proceeding  upon  a  plan  which  requires  so  vast  an 
extent  of  knowledge,  and  which  embraces  such  a  diversity  of 
studies  as  this  does,  should  produce,  at  the  best,  more  than  a  good 
popular  book ;  and  this,  precisely,  is  the  utmost  that  we  are  able 
to  allow  of  Mr.  Brassington’s  work.  To  the  student  of  historical 
bindings  there  is  little  to  commend  itself  in  the  book.  The 
opening  chapters  are  essentially  of  a  popular  nature  ;  their  writer 
appears  to  have  read  his  authorities  with  care,  rather  than  with 
any  special  knowledge  ;  and,  what  is  much  to  Mr.  Braseington’s 
credit,  he  invariably  gives  his  authority  for  his  statements.  He 
is  at  his  best  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  mediaeval  bindings  ;  for 
here  his  information  is  more  copious,  and  his  illustrations  often 
more  reliable  than  in  the  other  parts  of  his  work.  In  many  cases 
his  illustrations  are  wretchedly  bad  ;  the  diagram  of  the  binding 
of  St.  Cuthbert’s  Gospels,  now  at  Stonyhurst  College,  for 
example,  is  a  mere  parody  of  the  original,  and  worse 
than  useless,  as  any  one  may  see  by  comparing  it  for  a 
moment  with  the  photographic  plate  of  the  same  binding 
prefixed  to  Miss  Prideaux’s  Historical  Sketch.  In  his  account  of 
gold-tooled  and  other  modern  European  bindings  Mr.  Brassington 
writes  with  singular  inadequacy.  We  observe  that  his  preface 
is  dated  1893,  and  we  can  only  conclude  that  his  book  was  already 
in  the  press  before  a  work  of  great  importance  dealing  with 
the  history  of  French  binders  and  bindings  had  appeared  ;  we 
allude  to  M.  Tkoinan’s  volume,  Les  Relieurs  Franqais  (Paris, 
1893).  Had  Mr.  Brassington  read  this  work,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  he  would  not  have  quoted  Mr.  Quaritch  in  speaking  of  the 
binder  Le  Gascon,  nor  M.  Bouchot  in  speaking  of  the  gilder 
Pigoreau.  The  monograph  on  “  Bookbinding  in  France,”  by 
Mr.  W.  Y.  Fletcher,  of  the  British  Museum,  in  the  number  of 
the  Portfolio  for  October  last,  contains  an  excellent  resume,  not 
only  of  M.  Thoinan’s  researches,  but  also  of  the  best  that  had 
been  previously  written  upon  this  subject;  and  the  illustrations 
which  accompany  Mr.  Fletcher’s  Paper  are  also  most  excellent. 
This  monograph  is  the  best  criticism  of  Mr.  Brassington’s  chapter 
on  French  Bindings,  and  of  the  illustrations  which  accompany  his 
remarks.  The  chapter  on  English  Royal  Binding  is  equally 
deficient  and  equally  misleading  in  places.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  James  I.,  on  coming  to  the  English  throne,  “appointed 
Robert  Barker  and  John  Norton  his  bookbinders.”  Had  Mr. 
Brassington  turned  to  the  chapter  on  English  Bindings,  in  Mr. 
H.  P.  Horne’s  Essay  in  the  History  of  Gold-tooled  Bindings,  he 
would  have  learned  that  James  appointed,  not  Robert  Barker 
and  John  Norton  his  binders,  but  John  and  Abraham  Bateman, 
at  a  yearly  fee  of  61.,  on  May  3,  1604  ;  and  he  would  have  also 
learned  under  what  circumstances  Barker  and  Norton  supplied 
bindings  for  the  Royal  service.  Then,  Samuel  Mearne  is  dis¬ 
missed  in  a  brief  sentence.  His  son,  Charles  Mearne,  is  not  even 
mentioned  ;  nor  are  the  earlier  binders,  Francis  Bowman  and  R. 
Royston.  It  would  be  easy  to  enumerate  many  instances  of  this 
kind ;  but  it  would  be  pedantic  to  do  so,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  Mr.  Brassington’s  volume  as  other  than  a  popular  book. 
As  such,  it  has  its  merits  ;  and  even  the  student  may  occasionally 
find  in  it  some  passages  of  interest. 
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XT  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  greater  number  of  the  volumes  re- 
-1-  lating  to  our  public  records,  which  have  been  issued  under 
the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  have  not  been  compiled 
more  or  less,  according  to  their  nature,  upon  the  plan  of  the  new 
series  of  the  Privy  Council  Acts,  in  which  the  original  documents 
are  printed  at  length,  with  the  orthography  of  the  manuscript. 
We  doubt  whether  it  would  not,  in  the  first  instance,  have  cost 
leas  to  have  printed  the  text  of  original  documents  in  this  way, 
than  to  have  given  the  lengthy  abstracts  which  we  frequently 
find  in  the  Calendars  of  our  State  Papers,  domestic  and  foreign. 
In  the  one  case,  a  document  has  to  he  merely  transcribed  and  in¬ 
dexed  ;  in  the  other,  it  has  to  he  read,  if  not  translated,  by  an 
expert,  who,  before  he  can  write  an  abstract  of  it,  has  to  form  an 
estimate  of  its  importance,  and  decide  what  is  to  be  retained  and 
what  is  to  be  omitted.  Obviously,  there  are  grave  objections  to 
be  raised  against  such  a  course— the  unwieldy  bulk  of  so  many 
volumes,  the  less  popular  nature  of  a  vast  collection  of  original 
documents  often  in  obsolete  language:  hut  where  else  can  the 
final  solution  of  this  question  he  found  ?  The  real  student  of 
history  will  never  be  satisfied  with  another  scholar’s  abstract  of 
a  "document.  Nothing  less  than  its  actual  text  can  possibly 
satisfy  him ;  and  especially  will  this  he  so  if  the  abstract  he  in 
English,  and  its  original  in  Latin,  or  some  other  foreign  tongue. 
And,  again,  who  is  able  to  decide  what  portion  of  a  document 
can  be  properly  omitted  in  a  general  Calendar  of  State  I  apers  P 
Who  can  tell  whether  some  apparently  trivial  or  worthless 
particular,  when  brought  into  a  new  connexion,  may  not  prove 
the  missing  link  in  the  chain  of  an  important  argument  ?  ’Those 
who  have  made  much  research  among  original  records,  especially 
for  the  purposes  of  particular  history,  will  know  that  such  a  case 
is  not  infrequent ;  and,  moreover,  what  may  signify  little  to  one 
writer,  may  signify  very  much  to  another. 

It  is  of  passages  of  this  kind  that  the  volume  of  Privy  Council 
Acts  now  before  us  largely  consists  :  brief  passages,  for  the  most 
part,  setting  forth  some  particular  circumstance  which  may  pos- 
siblv  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  historian  when  brought 
into  some  new  connexion,  but  which,  detached  as  we  here  find 
them,  often  seem  to  possess  but  little  value.  In  dealing  with  a 
document  of  this  nature,  there  is  hut  one  satisfactory  course  to 
be  adopted,  and  that  is  to  give  its  text  at  length.  This  has  been 
done  in  the  present  instance,  with  the  same  admirable  result  as 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  series.  The  introduction  is  brief 
and  explicit,  and  the  index  is  copious. 

“The  period  covered  by  this  volume,”  its  editor  points  out, 
“coincides  very  nearly  with  the  term  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney’s  last 
administration  in  Ireland.”  On  “the  last  of  Julye,  1575,”  we 
find  Sir  H.  Sidney  “appointed  to  he  Deputie  of  her  Highnes’ 
realm  of  Ireland,”  and  sworn  one  of  the  Privy  Council ;  while 
the  entries  which  relate  to  him  in  this  office,  and  to  Irish  affairs 
in  general,  are  among  the  most  important  in  a  volume  of  which 
the  contents  are  so  miscellaneous  that  it  is  impossible  here  even 
to  enumerate  them.  Elizabeth’s  relations  with  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries;  the  harassment  by  the  Dutch  of  English  merchantmen  in 
the  Channel ;  the  restriction  of  exports  and  imports  ;  the  deten¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Feckenham,  the  late  Abbot  of  Westminster,  and  of  other 
recusants  ;  the  repair  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  kept  up  by  the  religious  houses ;  the  defalcations  of 
Sir  Valentine  Browne,  late  Treasurer  of  Berwick,  may  be  cited 
as  sufficient  to  indicate  their  nature.  Of  less  moment  in  their 
day,  hut  not  of  less  interest  to  us,  are  the  entries  of  various 
warrants  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chamber  to  pay  to  “the  Master 
of  the  Children  of  Windesour,”  “  Sebastian,  Master  of  the  Children 
of  Powles,”  “  the  children  of  the  Chapell,”  “  the  Lord  Chamber- 
laines  players,”  “  Richard  Mouncaster,”  “  Lawrence  Dutton  and 
John  Dutton,  plaiers  and  servauntes  to  thearle  of  Warwicke,” 
and  “  thearle  of  Leicester’s  ”  and  “  thearle  of  Sussex’  plaiers,” 
sums  varying  from  61.  13s.  4  d.  to  10/.  for  plays  presented  “before 
her  Majestie.”  The  names  of  the  plays  are,  unfortunately,  not 
recorded.  Then  we  have  more  than  one  allusion  to  the  Queen’s 
favourite  sport  of  bear-baiting  ;  of  payments  made  to  “  Thomas 
Bowes,  Master  of  the  Games  of  Paris  Garden,  for  bringing  the 
same  game  before  her  Majestie.”  But,  perhaps,  of  the  greatest 
interest  of  all  are  the  entries  touching  “  a  voiadge  taken  in  hand 
by  Marten  Furbussher  for  discoverie  of  sum  partes  of  the  worlde 
unknowen.” 
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THE  characters  in  Werde  zum  Weib  disport  themselves  in  two 
sections  of  Berlin  society,  the  bureau-  and  plutocratic.  There 
are  flashes  of  humour  in  the  author’s  view  of  the  former,  which 
would  have  been  more  frequent  had  the  bureaucratic  been  de¬ 
picted  from  the  in-  instead  of  from  the  outside,  while  the  rich 
bourgeoisie,  with  its  sprinkling  of  literary  and  artistic  per¬ 
sonalities,  is  evidently  drawn  from  life.  “  I  will  just  show  you 
the  cliches  from  which  each  group  is  modelled,”  says  the  author 
in  the  words  of  one  of  her  favourite  personages,  a  fair  and 
tragically-minded  novelist.  Here  is  one  of  them: — “You  see 
that  portly  lady  with  the  intelligent  Oriental  features  and 
diamonds  in  her  hair  F  ”  says  Marie-Louise  Sandbach  to  a  young 
bureaucrate,  whom  she  is  piloting  through  the  mazes  of  a  party 
“  not  in  his  set.”  “  No,  I  mean  that  one — not  the  one  on  whom 
your  eye  rests — I  mean  the  one  in  the  raspberry-plush  gown. 
That  is  Frau  Commerzienrath  Seligmann.  She  speaks  six  living 
languages,  has  a  fine  library,  and  an  ever- open  hand  and  house 
for  young  litterateurs.  That  her  sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts  have 
each  another  sport  (Berlinese  for  fad) — one  for  painting  and 
pictures,  one  for  philosophy,  a  third  for  political  economy  and 
fashionable  benevolence — is  a  mere  detail.  They  are  all  of 
dazzling  culture.”  “Have  they  any  heart?”  queries  Eugen 
Hesberg.  “  Oh  yes — for  each  other.”  She  adds,  after  other 
equally  vivid  sketches,  “  There  is  not  the  same  stability  here  as 
in  your  set,  for  these  people  are  more  or  less  their  own  masters  ; 
neither  official  etiquette  nor  subserviency  obliges  them  to  consort 
with  persons  whom  for  choice  they  would  avoid.  So  that  the 
scene,  often  shifting,  is  kaleidoscopic.”  All  these  people  meet  in 
the  palatial  house  of  a  hospitable  publisher,  against  which, 
strange  to  say,  the  author  has  no  complaint  save  that  it  contains 
too  many  Eastern  hangings,  statues,  paintings,  first  proofs,  truffles, 
and  other  refinements  of  an  effete  civilization.  Herr  Ailing’s  house 
must,  in  truth,  have  been  a  little  over-decorated,  for  we  meet  with 
an  admirer  of  his  daughter  “posed”  in  a  fetching  attitude  “against 
a  pillar  which  bore  'The  Rape  of  the  Sabines’”  in  the  cosy 
corner  of  a  modern  drawiDg-room.  The  electric  light  shed 
its  unholy  gleams  over  a  tangle  of  exotic  flowers  and  French 
gowns,  as  they  are  made  in  Baris  for  exportation  and  worn 
by  the  still  beautiful  Frau  Ailing,  her  more  beautiful  and 
“emancipated”  daughter,  and  their  friends.  All  these  people 
were  living  in  Sardanapalesque  content,  when  to  them  appeared 
the  most  unalloyed  prig  we  remember  to  have  met  in  or  out  of 
fiction.  Eugen  Hesberg  lectures  his  mother,  a  repellant  old  lady  ; 
his  landlady,  a  down-trodden  one — who,  by  the  way,  is  always  clad 
in  “  stout,”  a  material  not  usually  worn  outside  by  landladies — his 
fair  literary  friend  and  the  blasie  object  of  his  adoration.  These 
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ladies  cherish  an  unreasoning  affection  for  him,  which  varies  in 
intensity  according  to  the  length  of  his  lectures  and  the  direct¬ 
ness  of  his  personal  remarks.  But  Manuela  Ailing  refuses  to 
yield  to  these  exceptional  conversational  charms  until,  at  a 
dinner-party,  having  declared  herself  to  be  “  ein  ganze.r  Jin-de- 
sihcle  Mensch,"  he  rebukes  her  in  several  pages  of  Nordau,  with 
the  wit  carefully  expunged.  From  that  moment  the  brilliant 
butterfly  becomes  a  “  serious  ”  character,  worthy  of  the  happiness 
that  is  in  store  for  her  in  the  last  chapter,  and  everything  is  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  all  worlds. 

The  Memories  of  Ludolf  Ursleu,  a  retrospective  novel,  written 
in  the  first  person  singular,  which  afl'ects  in  form,  diction,  and 
atmosphere  the  manner  of  the  early  part  of  the  century,  might 
be  the  contemporary  of  the  Confessions  of  a  Beautiful  Soul,  but 
for  a  wholly  modern  tendency  to  superabundance  of  psychic  de¬ 
tail  combined  with  great  vigour  of  characterization.  Ursleu 
himself,  the  supposed  writer  of  this  weirdly  attractive  story,  is 
but  the  impassioned  spectator  of  a  family  drama  in  which  his 
sister  Galeide  and  his  cousin  Ezard  were  the  chief,  his  parents, 
uncles,  cousins,  and  dependants,  the  minor  actors.  That  none 
are  unimportant,  not  even  the  maternal  grandfather  Oelethurm,  nor 
the  governess  Lucie,  nor  the  latter’s  foreign  relatives,  is  the  weak 
point  in  a  work  remarkable  for  power.  Yet  so  living  are  they  all 
that,  having  known  them,  there  is  hardly  one  we  should  have 
the  courage  to  relegate  to  his  or  her  proper  place  in  the  crowd, 
although  no  crowd  is  needed  for  the  presentment  of  the  clash  of 
duty  with  fate  and  circumstance,  of  God-like  resistance  and 
human  surrender,  of  the  impersonal  breath  that  whispers,  like  a 
phantom  Mephistopheles,  of  the  futility  of  it  all. 

Die  Geschichte  einer  Trennung  tells  of  the  separation  of  Pastor 
Kramer  and  his  wife,  from  mental  incompatibility.  A  walk  in 
the  summer  fields,  and  the  distant  view  of  the  sleepy  town,  the 
aspect  of  flowers  and  trees,  made  of  Luise  Kramer  a  pantheistico- 
lyrical  philosopher ;  while  her  husband’s  sermons  and  a  picture 
of  the  Resurrection  after  the  early  Italian  masters  drove  her  to 
Agnosticism.  Kramer  is  a  fine  type  of  the  learned,  and  withal 
conscientious,  priest  to  whom  form  and  symbol  are  the  necessary 
expression  of  an  idea  too  high  to  find  adequate  expression  in 
mere  words.  It  is  well  imagined  that  his  wife’s  desertion  should 
develop  his  latent  asceticism,  turn  his  talent  to  genius,  and  his 
homely  word  to  the  burning  rhetoric  that  sways  crowds;  so  that 
when  the  woman  who  had  “  vindicated  her  personality,”  touched 
with  pity  for  his  loneliness,  was  willing  to  return  to  him,  he 
could  renounce  her  love,  and  leave  her  to  her  coveted  liberty  ;  for 
“  the  Church  had  become  to  him  as  a  wife  and  the  congregation 
as  a  family.” 

Herr  von  Gottschall’s  Dichterliebe  is  a  prettily  told  episode  of 
Schiller’s  youth,  of  which  the  scene  is  laid  in  Dresden.  But  the 
novelist  is  yet  unborn  who  can  take  a  great  poet  for  the  central 
figure  of  his  tale  without  injury  to  both. 

The  demon-curate,  a  new  variety  of  this  bavoc-making  genus, 
has  his  habitat  in  Denmark.  Herr  Jensen’s  Kaplan,  the  son  of 
a  bishop,  a  worldling  torn  by  the  desire  for  preferment  and  the 
desire  to  be  honest,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  takes  refuge  and  seeks  for 
moral  support  in  fanaticism.  He  is  the  disorganizer  of  the  simple 
village  society,  into  which  he  has  fallen  like  a  bomb,  the  death  of 
his  rector,  the  cause  of  one  woman’s  madness  and  of  another’s 
suicide.  He  might  as  well  have  had  the  evil  eye  as  have  been 
burdened  with  so  many  good  intentions.  The  book,  which  is 
well  translated,  has  the  attraction  of  local  colour. 

Feindlicke  Miichte  is  more  a  grim  collection  of  silhouettes 
(some  of  them  strangely  pathetic)  taken  from  the  mixed  German 
and  Russian  populace  of  St.  Petersburg  than  a  novel.  It  is  so 
faulty  in  construction  as  to  leave  the  reader — especially  the 
average  novel-reader — with  a  combined  sense  of  its  incoherence, 
the  author’s  insight  and  wide  human  sympathy,  and  his  power  to 
do  better.  He  does,  in  fact,  do  better  in  a  drama  of  Labour  and 
Capital,  entitled  Theuer  erkauft,  and  in  a  tragedy,  Die  neue  Siind- 
jluth,  to  be  enacted  in  that  stage  which  a  great  playwright 
declared  to  exist  “  in  every  man’s  brain,”  rather  than  on  any 
boards  we  wot  of ;  and  the  motto  it  bears  on  its  title-page  is : 
“  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  be  not  ye  the  servants  of  men.” 

“  While  Tennyson  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  German,”  says 
the  author  of  some  admirable  translations  from  Browning,  Brown¬ 
ing  is  comparatively  unknown.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  diverse  idiosyncracies  of  these  poets;  "while 
Tennyson  is  a  temperament  allied  to  that  of  Emanuel  Geibel, 
Browning  has  many  traits  in  common  with  Conrad  Ferdinand 
Meyer.”  Herr  Ruete,  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  English 
joet’s  “  deep  insight  into  the  human  heart,  passionate  vigour  of 
perception,  thought,  and  observation,  his  intuitive  powers  and 
terseness  of  expression,”  comments  upon  his  dramatic  efforts  as 
failures,  although  so  many  of  his  poems  excel  in  dramatic  quali¬ 
ties.  The  narrow  margin^  of  this  selection  excludes  the  longer 


works,  but  it  is  a  representative  one,  giving  the  best,  such  as 
Fra  Lippo  Lippi  and  Andrea  del  Sarto,  some  to  which  exception 
has  been  taken  on  account  of  ruggedness  of  execution  or  involved 
expression,  some  in  which  the  philosopher  obscures  the  poet,  and 
two  dramas,  On  a  Balcony  and  Ottima,  from  Pippa  Passes. 

Herr  Rudolf  Lehmann  contributes  to  the  psychology  of  meta¬ 
physics  a  monograph  on  Schopenhauer,  divided  into  four  parts : — 
I.  “  Personality  and  Philosophy  ”;  II.  “Romanticism  and  Nation¬ 
alism”;  III.  “  Monism  and  Ethics  ”;  IV.  containing  a  masterly 
and  lucid  summary  of  Schopenhauer’s  method — and  Dr.  Hein¬ 
rich  Romundt  a  whole  “  Scheme  of  Philosophy  in  Letters.” 
Herr  Anton  Schbnbach  a  fourth,  considerably  enlarged,  edition 
of  his  TJeber  Lesen  und  Bildung,  which  was  first  published  about 
a  year  ago.  Essays  IV.  and  V.,  on  “Realism  in  Modern  German 
Literature,”  now  appear  for  the  first  time,  and  are  given  as  an 
example  of  “  positive  criticism.”  We  propose,  space  permitting, 
to  review  them  in  a  future  article. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  Dr.  H.  Forst’s  Maria  Stuart 
und  der  Tod  Darnley's ,  in  which  he  exonerates  Murray  and 
Morton,  and  convicts  Huntly,  Argyle,  Archbishop  Hamilton,  and 
Lethington  and  the  Queen  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Darnley  ;  a  work  of  Dr.  Moritz  Kandt’s  on  Australian  Railway 
Policy,  and  on  the  problem  of  railway  policy  in  general  in  theory 
and  practice ;  a  pamphlet  on  the  Racing  Question  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Lower  House,  by  Major  Heming  ;  another  on  Labour  versus 
Racehorse,  by  Professor  Wilckens;  the  fifth  number  [ cinum — 
-diasto-s]  of  the  Altceltischer  Sprachschatz ;  and  Caesar’s  Gallic 
Wars  (Libri  VH.,  A.  Ilirtii  Liber  VIII.),  with  a  preface  by  the 
editor,  Herr  II.  Meusel. 


CELT  AND  PICT. 

Cours  de  Litteroture  Celtique.  Par  H.  d’Arbois  de  Jubaintille, 
Membre  de  l’Institut.  Tome  vii.  Etudes  sur  le  Droit 
Celtique.  Tome  i.  Pp.  388,  xx.  Paris  :  Thorins. 

FRENCHMAN  is  nothing  if  not  a  patriot,  so  M.  d’Arbois 
de  J ubainville  has  pangs  of  embarrassment  in  his  preface 

‘  Voici  comment.  La  conclusion  a  laquelle  j’arrive  est  que 
la  conquete  de  la  Gaule  par  les  Romans  a  donn6  a  notre  pays 
le  bienfait  d’une  civilisation  infiniment  sup^rieure  a  la  civili¬ 
sation  celtique.  Je  ne  parlerai  pas  des  arts  et  de  la  litera¬ 
ture  ;  de  la  sculpture  grecque,  par  exemple,  introduite  dans  une 
region  de  l’Europe  on  l’on  n’avait  aucune  notion  des  regies  les 
plus  t)l<5mentaires  du  dessin.  Je  ne  dirai  rien  des  habitations 
construites  en  pierres  et  mortier  la  ou  les  maisons  les  plus 
riches  dtaient  baties  an  bois,  rien  des  chefs-d’oeuvre  de  la 
podsie  et  de  l’eloquence  grecque  et  romaine  6tudi6s  par  une 
jeunesse  dont  les  ancetres  ne  connaissaient  que  des  composi¬ 
tions  analogues  a  l'6popee  irlandaise  du  roi  Conchobar  et  du 
heros  Cuchulainn.  Tout  cela  n’est  que  l’accessoire  d’une 
civilisation.  C’est  a  Rome  que  nous  devons  le  principe 
fondamental  de  la  notre  :  Nul  n’a  le  droit  de  se  faire  justice  a 
soi-meme  ;  quiconque  croit  avoir  a  se  plaindre  d’un  autre,  doit 
demander  justice  au  magistrat.  Rome  a  dtflivrd  la  Gaule  du 
fleau  de  la  guerre  privee.  En  meme  temps,  elle  a  brisd  sur 
notre  sol  le  joug  impose  a  l’immense  majorite  des  habitants 
par  une  feodalitd  oppressive  dont  les  exces  depassaient  les  abus 
les  plus  odieux  de  cet  ancien  regime  que  la  Revolution  fran^aise 
a  renverse.” 

This  apology  would  seem  to  imply  readers  tracing  their  lineal 
descent  back  to  the  unfortunate  Vercingetorix  and  other 
illustrious  Gauls ;  but  M.  d'A.  de  Jubainville  has  elsewhere 
shown  already  that  the  Gauls  formed  at  most  a  comparatively 
small  ruling  class,  and  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the 
French  of  to-day  are  neither  Gauls  nor  Franks  to  any  extent 
worth  speaking  of,  but  the  descendants  of  the  native  race  or  races 
which  the  Gauls  found  in  possession  of  the  soil.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  the  view  which  recent  research  in  ethnology  inclines  one 
to  take — namely,  that  the  French  nation  is  in  the  main  a  nation 
of  mixed  Ligurian  and  Iberian  descent.  There  is  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  aboriginal  races  of  the  British  Isles,  when  the  Celts 
arrived,  were  much  the  same  as,  and  closely  akin  to,  the 
aboriginal  peoples  whom  they  found  in  Gaul.  This  assumption 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  reasoning  in  this  volume,  as  the 
author  assumes,  every  now  and  then,  that  we  may  expect  a  re¬ 
semblance  between  the  laws  and  customs  of  Gaul  and  those  of 
ancient  Ireland. 

Thus  both  in  Gaul  and  in  Ireland  there  must  have  been  a 
conquered  race  and  a  conquering  race  ;  but  our  author  says  very 
little  of  this  state  of  things  as  regards  Gaul,  and  nothing,  so  far 
as  we  can  can  call  to  mind,  as  regards  it  in  Ireland.  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  country  this  question  involves  that  of  the 
origin  of  the  Piets,  which  divides  the  Celtists  of  the  present  day 
into  two  camps,  some  believing  the  Piets  both  in  Ireland  and 
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Scotland  to  have  been  non-  Aryan  aborigines  while  most  old 
fashioned  writers  maintain  that  the  Piets  were  ^yans  and  Celts. 
The  late  Dr.  Skene,  of  Edinburgh,  used  to  teach  that  the  Piets 
were  Celts  of  the  Gaelic  branch;  but  since  then  the  still  more 
unlikely  view  has  been  advanced  that  the  Piets  were  a  kind  o 
BrySs  claiming  connexion  with  the  Welsh.  Now  the  Pic  s 
came  doubtless  under  the  influence,  in  Britain,  of  both  Gaels 
and  Brythons,  and  borrowed,  linguistically  speaking,  from 
both;  but  to  argue  from  the  Pictish  words  borrowed  from 
those  two  sources  that  the  Piets  were  either  Gaels  or 
Welshmen  would  be  about  as  conclusive  as  to  argue  from 
the  Latin  or  French  words  in  English  that  the  Englis 
people  are  either  Italians  or  Frenchmen.  The  correct,  procedure 
would  be  to  fix  on  specimens  of  English  which  are  neither  Latin 
nor  French,  and  inquire  as  to  their  origin,  and  to  decide  accord¬ 
ingly.  Similarly,  there  is  a  tertium  quid  in  the  case  of  Pictish, 
and' it  is  represented  by  certain  inscriptions  which  those  who 
regard  the  Piets  as  Celts  have  been  challenged  to  explain  as 
Gaelic  or  Brythonic,  or  even  Aryan  of  any  kind.  Those  who 
maintain  that  the  Piets  were  not  Aryans  have  lately  found  a 
stalwart  recruit  in  Professor  Zimmer,  of  Greifswald,  who  has 
recently  written,  in  the  Zeitschnft  fur  Rechtsgeschichte,  a  con¬ 
vincing  and  instructive  article  on  the  Pictish  Mutfarrecht,  and  its 
bearing  on  the  history  and  archaeology  of  the  Aryan  family  of 
nations.  He  finds  in  the  Pictish  inscriptions,  beneath  a  thin 
Gaelic  covering,  a  non-Celtic,  non- Aryan  substratum,,  on  which 
Professor  Rhys  was,  as  he  thinks,  warranted  in  laying  stress. 
What  he  has  brought  together  about  the  Pictish  family  will 
render  it  expedient  for  M.  d’A.  de  Jubainville  to  return  to  his 
study  of  the  position  of  woman  in  ancient  Ireland,  and  to  read 
again  what  he  has  said  on  the  subject,  for  instance,  of  the  mar¬ 
riages  for  twelve  months  in  that  country. 


We  are  not  sure  what  view  M.  d’A.  de  Jubainville  takes  of  the 
Pictish  question  at  present ;  but  it  is  one  of  importance  in  consider¬ 
ing  the  laws  of  ancient  Ireland.  For  it  must  make  a  difference 
whether  those  laws  were  evolved  by  a  people  solely  for  itself  or 
by  a  race  ruling  over  non-Aryans.  The  latter  alternative  seems 
to  find  an  echo  in  the  Irish  ceremony  observed  in  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  another’s  land.  The  author’s  account  of  it  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume,  and  we  give  it  in  his 
own  words : — 


“  L’acte  appelti  tellach  se  prdsente  sous  la  forme  d’une  occu¬ 
pation  militaire  et  violente.  Quand  le  saisissant  veut  pro¬ 
uder  a  cet  acte  pour  la  premiere  fois,  il  amene  avec  lui  deux 
chevaux  sous  le  joug  et  atteles  a  un  char.  Unvieux  texte  de 
droit  versifi6  appelle  ces  chevaux  mairc,  e’est  le  nom  par  lequel 
aux  temps  antiques  les  Celtes  et  les  Germains  dtSsignaient  les 
chevaux  attelds  au  char  du  guerrier.  Dans  le  texte  que  nous 
citons  et  qui  ne  remonte  pas  a  la  p6riode  h6roique  de  l’histoire 
de  l’lrlande,  le  char  des  guerriers  n’est  pas  exig6 ;  un  vulgaire 
char  de  culture  peut  satisfaire  aux  prescriptions  de  la  loi,  mais 
on  doit  consid^rer  comme  certain  qu’a  l’origine  l’acte  sym- 
bolique  de  l’occupation  d’immeubles  par  le  saisissant  s’accom- 
plissait  du  haut  du  char  de  guerre.  Le  saisissant,  done,  tient 
a  la  main  deux  chevaux.  Ges  deux  chevaux  sont  sous  le  joug 
et  trainent  un  char.  Sous  les  yeux  d’un  t6moin,  d’un  homme 
qui  l’accompagne,  le  saisissant  franchit  avec  ses  chevaux  le 
foss4  qui  clot  la  propri6t6,  puis  il  s’arrete  sans  les  d6teler. 
Alors,  Levant  la  voix,  il  demande  qu’on  lui  fasse  droit  selon 
la  loi,  s’il  y  a  justice.” 


The  comparative  method  followed  by  M.  d’A.  de  Jubainville  in 
this  work  has,  as  already  hinted,  to  be  accepted  with  caution, and 
even  so  only  where  its  conclusions  do  not  contradict  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  antiquity.  When  that  is  the  case  it  becomes  a  question, 
whether  one  is  to  believe  Ciesar,  for  instance,  or  the  student  who 
considers  Cmsar  to  have  blundered  or  received  misleading  in¬ 
formation.  We  can  make  ourselves  best  understood  by  giving 
an  instance,  and  we  select  Caesar’s  statement  that  Gaulish  fathers 
would  not  allow  their  sons  to  approach  them  in  public  until  they 
were  fit  to  take  arms.  His  exact  words  ran  thus : — 

“  In  reliquis  vitae  institute  hoc  fere  ab  reliquis  differunt, 
quod  suos  liberos,  nisi  cum  adoleverunt,  ut  munus  militiso 
sustinere  possint,  palam  ad  se  adire  non  patiuntur,  filiumquo 
puerili  aetate  in  publico  in  conspectu  patris  adsistere  turpe 
ducunt.” 


On  this  M.  d’A.  de  Jubainville  remarks  that  it  has  been  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  text  here  quoted  means  that,  among  the  Gauls, 
the  sons  remained  in  the  charge  of  the  women  until  they  came  of 
age,  and  he  characterizes  it  as  an  error : — 

“  C’est  une  erreur  contre  laquelle  proteste  la  coutume 
irlandaise,  et  cette  coutume  celtique,  dont  un  debris  semble 
_  persister  chez  nous  sous  la  forme  de  l’internat,  a  et6  reconnue 


tout  r^cemment  chez  les  populations  du  Caucase  par  M, 

Kovalewsky .” 

Then  he  quotes  a  very  curious  account  given  by  Kovalevsky  of 
the  atalykat,  which  it  is  highly  interesting  to  compare  with  Irish 
fosterage  ;  but  this  helps  in  no  way  to  prove  that  kind  of  fosterage 
to  have  been  Celtic  in  a  wider  sense,  if  that  is  what  M.  d’A.  de 
Jubainville  means  by  calling  it  Irlandaise  and  Celtique  in  the 
same  breath.  The  usual  interpretation  of  Coesar’s  words,  which 
is  rejected  hy  our  author,  seems  to  allow  them  their  natural 
meaning,  and  we  fail  to  see  that  the  protest  which  the  Irish 
custom  is  alleged  to  form  is  of  much  avail.  The  institutions  of 
Gauls  and  Gaels  may  have  coincided  in  most  things,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  coincided  in  all,  as  will  be  gathered  from  a 
rough  analysis  of  the  composition  of  these  peoples  respectively.  Thus 
a  Gaulish  community  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  a  ruling 
class  of  Gauls  (G),asubjugated  Aryan  element  which  we  should  call 
Celtican,  and  M.  d’A.  de  Jubainville  has  termed  Ligurian  (L),  and 
an  aboriginal  non-Aryan  population  (x)  which  had  been  subdued 
first  by  the  Celtican  or  Ligurian  Aryans.  This  last  (x)  is  an  un¬ 
known  quantity,  and  may  have  been  of  one  or  more  origins  in 
point  of  race,  but  we  shall  suppose  it  of  the  same  composition  in 
Ireland  ;  and  in  that  country  we  have  it  ruled  over  by  a  Celtican 
or  Ligurian  race  (L),  there  being  there  no  Gaulish  element  (G), 
certainly  to  no  considerable  extent,  as  is  proved  by  the  Celtic 
language  of  the  country  being  now  Gaelic  and  not  Welsh.  Thus, 
of  three  elements  G,  L,  x  present  in  Gaul,  one  of  the  two  most 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  laws  and  institutions,  is 
found  to  have  been  absent  in  Ireland,  where  its  place  of  pre-emi¬ 
nence  is  occupied  by  the  one  relegated  to  the  second  place  in  Gaul. 
So  far,  then,  we  are  not  forced  to  suppose  Celtic  customs  in  Gaul 
and  ancient  Ireland  to  have  been  the  same  in  all  respects,  espe¬ 
cially  as  the  Aryan  elements  G  and  L  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
distinct  from  a  very  remote  period. 

There  is,  however,  a  portion  of  the  British  Isles  where  the 
people  consisted  of  the  three  component  parts,  G,  L,  and  x,  as  in 
Gaul,  and  that  is  Wales.  What,  then,  has  Wales  to  say  on  the 
question  between  Julius  Csesar  and  M.  d’A.  de  Jubainville,  if  it 
has  anything  F  The  second  volume  of  the  Welsh  Laws  (published 
in  1841)  contains  the  so-called  Triads  of  the  social  and  federate 
States,  and  one  of  them  defines  a  man’s  parents  as  his  father,  his 
grandfather,  and  great-grandfather.  Those  Triads  are  of  very 
uncertain  date  and  authority,  while  the  word  used  in  the  text 
affords  evidence  of  an  undoubtedly  genuine  nature,  and  reaching 
probably  far  back.  It  is  rhieni,  which  now  means  one’s  parents, 
one’s  father  and  mother :  so  it  has  been  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  a  sort  of  Welsh  equivalent  of  regentes  ;  but  there  is  a 
phonetic  difficulty  in  the  way,  and  the  word  seems  to  be  derived 
regularly  from  rhian,  “  a  lady  or  matron.’  So  rhieni  would  seem 
to  have  literally  meant  the  ladies  or  the  matrons,  and  to  imply  a 
time  when  they  had  charge  of  the  children,  whether  hoys  or 
girls.  This,  then,  so  far  as  it  goes,  inclines  one  to  accept  Ciesar’s 
statement  as  having  some  foundation  in  fact.  Welsh  custom, 
like  the  Germanic,  regarded  a  son  as  of  age  when  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  fourteen,  so  we  find  in  Malory's  Morte  D’ Arthur  several 
instances  of  youths  being  knighted  at  that  age,  such  as  Sir  Bors's 
son  Helyn  le  Blanck  and  Galahad  himself.  The  latter  is  brought 
to  Sir  Lancelot  for  that  purpose,  not  by  men,  but  by  the  nuns 
who  had  reared  him :  “  Sire,  sayd  they  alle,  we  brynge  you  here 
thys  child,  the  whiche  we  have  nourished,  and  we  praye  yow  to 
make  hym  a  knyght.”  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  nobility  were  usually  taught  by  the  Druids. 
Let  us  add  that  they  used  to  have  their  names  given  them  also 
by  the  Druids,  and  that  in  none  of  the  cases  which  we  can  recall 
was  the  name  in  accordance  with  the  Aryan  system  of  personal 
nomenclature.  This  also  raises  a  difficult  question  of  race, 
which  M.  d’A.  de  Jubainville  avoids. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  M.  d’A.  de  J  ubainville’s  method 
of  comparative  study  of  Gaulish  and  Irish  institutions  has  its 
weak  side,  and  that  the  weakness  is  all  the  more  dangerous  from 
its  being  concealed  by  the  author’s  avoiding  questions  of  race 
and  ethnology.  We  do  not  blame  him  in  the  least  for  not  dis¬ 
posing  of  them — we  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  could  ;  but  it 
would  be  better  to  have  called  attention  to  them,  so  that  the 
reader  might  be  on  his  guard.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  space 
to  devote  to  the  merits  of  the  work ;  but,  so  far  as  our  lack  of 
competence  enables  us  to  pronounce  on  the  treatment  of  the  more 
purely  legal  details  in  the  volume,  we  may  say  that  a  good  deal  has 
already  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various  hrench  periodical 
publications,  and  that  the  rest  proves  the  author  to  have  worked 
with  his  usual  industry  and  learning. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  LANCASHIRE. 

Popular  County  Histories — A  History  of  Lancashire.  By  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Henry  Fishwick,  F.S.A.  London:  Elliot 
Stock. 

Fpo  compress  the  history  of  a  county  into  a  volume  of  three 
hundred  pages  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  there  are  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  treat  Lancashire 
in  this  compendious  fashion.  For  whilst  its  importance  belongs 
to  a  quite  modern  period,  Lancashire  touches  the  general  history  of 
the  country  in  the  past  in  an  interesting  fashion  at  many  points, 
and,  by  reason  of  its  palatine  character  and  special  institutions, 
differs  from  the  other  English  shires.  The  presence  in  every 
Government  of  a  “Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ”  is  one 
visible  and  outward  sign  of  this.  If  Colonel  Fishwick  has  not 
wholly  succeeded,  it  may  frankly  be  said  that  it  is  because  the 
task  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  impossible.  He  is  a  competent 
and  laborious  antiquary  ;  he  is  accustomed  to  research  ;  he  has 
already  made  important  contributions  to  local  history  ;  and  he 
is  familiar  with  the  immense  mass  of  material  that  is  available 
for  the  Lancashire  historian.  These  are  considerable  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and,  unless  some  one  arises  who  can  deal  with  the  story 
of  the  county  as  freshly  and  vividly  as  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  has 
dealt  with  the  history  of  the  English  people,  we  do  not 
expect  to  see  a  better  brief  history  of  Lancashire  than  the 
present  volume.  There  are,  however,  considerable  drawbacks. 
The  narrative  begins  in  shadowy  prehistoric  days,  and  ends  with 
“  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century.”  Thus  the  remarkable 
changes  which  make  Lancashire  an  instructive  object-lesson  for 
the  student  of  industrial  civilization  are  necessarily  passed  over  in 
silence,  or  only  dealt  with  in  a  perfunctory  manner.  The  very 
origin  of  Lancashire  as  a  separate  county  is  left  unexplained,  and 
all  that  is  said  of  the  various  dioceses  to  which  it  has  been 
attached  is  comprised  in  a  note  of  a  few  lines.  In  addition  to 
the  absence  of  a  broad  view  of  historic  changes,  there  are  a  few 
irritating  slip3  and  misprints. 

W  ith  these  reservations,  the  book  may  be  commended  as  a 
storehouse  of  details  respecting  the  past  of  Lancashire.  The 
Neolithic  men,  the  Britons  and  Celts  who  preceded  the  Romans, 
are  known  only  from  the  vestiges  that  remain  of  their  tools  and 
weapons.  In  the  Roman  period  Colonel  Fishwick  mainly  follows 
Mr.  Thompson  Watkin.  The  evidences  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish 
periods  are  scanty,  but  Domesday  yields  valuable  material  which  has 
been  duly  utilized  in  dealing  with  the  Normans.  Still  better  is  the 
minute  picture  of  Tudor  Lancashire,  for  which  the  records  of  the 
borough  of  Liverpool  and  the  manor  of  Manchester  furnish  ample 
materials.  The  liberality  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  in  printing 
the  proceedings  of  the  court-leet  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  deserves  the  warm  commendation  which  it  lias  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  antiquarian  world.  Manchester,  which  now  has  a 
population  of  SI5>59^  persons,  and  is  governed  by  a  Lord  Mayor 
and  a  Council  of  104  members,  was  in  Elizabeth’s  days  a  town  of, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  narrow  streets.  It  had  made  a  name  as  a  centre 
of  textile  industry,  for  the  Legislature  had  already  had  to  deal 
with  “  Manchester  rugs  and  friezes.”  The  forerunner  of  the  vast 
Longdendale  and  Thirlmere  water  supply  was  a  Conduit,  an 
ornament  of  the  town  of  which  the  burgesses  were  justly  proud. 
There  was  only  one  church,  which  was  collegiated  in  1422,  and 
endowed  by  the  last  Baron  of  Manchester.  The  ruins  of  the 
Roman  station  still  served  as  a  quarry  whence  building  mate¬ 
rials  might  be  drawn.  The  town,  although  it  had  not  a  corpo¬ 
ration  like  Preston  or  Wigan,  had  in  a  rudimentary  form 
all  those  powers  of  self-government  which  now  belong  to 
municipal  bodies.  The  burgesses  chose  their  own  “  borough 
reeve,’  and  made  and  enforced  their  own  bye-laws.  Some 
of  these  were  peculiar.  No  one  was  allowed  to  sell  bread 
which  had  any  butter  in  it,  although  he  might  bake  it  for  his 
own  use  or  to  give  to  his  friends.  No  one  of  less  degree  than 
a  forty-shilling  freeholder  might  keep  a  hound ;  no  one  might 
spend  more  than  fourpence  a  head  on  a  wedding  feast;  only 
woollen  hats  might  be  worn  on  Sunday;  no  one  might  allow 
bowling  or  cardplaying  in  a  house,  shop,  or  garden  “whereto  any 
poore  or  handicrafts  men  shall  come  or  resort.”  Alehouses  re¬ 
ceived  much  attention  from  the  court-leet.  Drunken  men  found 
in  the  street  at  night  were  imprisoned  in  the  dungeon  and  fined 
6 d.  If  a  publican  drank,  “  not  wisely  but  too  well,”  he  was 
“discharged  from  alehouse  keeping.”  Nor  is  the  alleged  devo¬ 
tion  of  Manchester  to  “Mammon  and  music”  anew  character¬ 
istic,  for  excessive  attention  to  money-making  by  the  aid  of  false 
weights  and  measures  is  often  reprehended  by  the  official  moralists, 
and  the  musical  element  is  evident  from  the  existence  of  the  town 
waits,  and  of  the  jealousy  of  these  sons  of  harmony  as  to  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  “ strange  pipers  or  other  minstrels”  who  came  from 


the  adjacent  country  districts  with  jovial  wedding  parties  to  the 
“  Old  Church  ”  to  be  married.  The  seventeenth  century,  with 
its  civil  wars  and  witchcraft  trials,  occupies  much  space,  and 
the  details  of  the  two  Jacobite  rebellions  in  the  last  century  are, 
if  anything,  given  on  too  ample  a  scale.  Those  who  know  the 
general  excellence  of  the  roads  nowadays  have  reason  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  when  they  hear  Arthur  Young’s  testimony  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago : — “  Let  me  seriously 
caution  all  travellers  who  may  accidentally  propose  to  travel 
this  terrible  county  as  they  would  the  Devil,  for  a  thousand  to 
one  but  they  break  their  necks  or  their  limbs  by  overthrows  or 
breakings  down.  They  will  here  meet  with  ruts  which  I  actually 
measured  four  feet  deep  and  floating  with  mud  only  from  a 
wet  summer  !  What  must  it,  therefore,  be  in  winter  ?  ”  There 
is  plenty  of  the  romance  of  trade  and  invention  in  the  annals  of 
the  rise  and  development  of  the  cotton  industry.  To  complete 
his  task  Colonel  Fishwick  should  now  give  us  a  volume  on 
modern  aspects  of  the  county,  and  show  what  Lancashire  has 
done  for  the  politics,  industry,  science,  and  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 


VENICE. 

Story  of  the  Nations. —  Venice.  By  Alethea  Wiel,  Author  of 
“  Vittoria  Colonna  ”  and  “  Two  Doges  of  Venice.”  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

VENICE  has  a  story  for  many  centuries  so  full  of  interest 
that  Mrs.  Wiel’s  volume  will  be  opened  with  an  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  pleasure.  Nor  will  the  reader’s  expectation  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  for  it  contains  many  delightful  records  of  incidents  in 
the  political  history  and  internal  life  of  the  Republic.  If  Mrs. 
Wiel  had  written  her  book  on  a  different  plan,  and  instead  of 
trying  to  give  a  complete  and  continuous  narrative  had  been 
content  to  leave  out  some  parts  of  her  story,  and  had  dwelt  more 
at  length  on  certain  epochs  and  events  of  special  importance,  she 
would  perhaps  have  impressed  more  strongly  on  her  readers  the 
things  best  worth  remembering  in  Venetian  history.  As  it  is, 
however,  she  has,  in  following  out  her  own  plan,  written  a  useful 
and  attractive  book.  Living  at  Venice,  she  has  gathered  and 
recorded  many  bits  of  local  information,  some  relating  to  material 
memorials  of  the  past,  and  others  to  popular  traditions  expressed 
in  customs,  proverbs,  and  songs  that  help  to  brighten  her  pages. 
And  she  has  done  her  work  in  a  serious  spirit,  going  to  the  best 
modern  and  ancient  authorities,  and  using  them  with  discre¬ 
tion.  She  begins  with  the  earliest  days  of  the  city,  when  the 
people  of  the  mainland,  fleeing  before  Attila,  found  refuge  in 
the  islands  of  the  lagunes.  Among  the  events  recorded  here 
at  most  length  is  the  Fourth  Crusade,  in  which  Venice,  under 
her  Doge,  “  blind  old  Dandolo,”  helped  to  conquer  Con¬ 
stantinople,  receiving  as  her  reward  a  large  share  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Eastern  Emperor.  The  chief  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  the  formation  of  the  Great  Council,  and  the 
exclusion  from  it  of  all  save  members  of  the  oligarchy,  the  rise 
and  character  of  the  famous  Council  of  Ten,  and  the  limitations 
placed  on  the  power  of  the  Doges,  are  set  forth  clearly  and  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  details.  Of  all  the  struggles  through  which  the 
Republic  passed,  none,  as  will  be  seen  here,  was  either  more 
terrible  or  more  full  of  picturesque  incidents  than  its  long  con¬ 
flict  with  the  house  of  Carrara,  that  culminated  in  the  war  of 
Chioggia,  when  the  Genoese  and  Lewis  the  Great  of  Hungary 
threatened  to  bridle  the  bronze  horses  in  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark. 
The  final  triumph  of  Venice  over  the  Lords  of  Padua  came  when 
she  was  at  the  height  of  her  power  and  glory  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Then  the  policy  of  the  Venetians  under¬ 
went  an  unfortunate  change  ;  they  set  themselves  to  seek  aggran¬ 
dizement  on  the  mainland.  Although  Mrs.  Wiel  notices  this 
change,  she  does  not  give  it  sufficient  prominence,  possibly  be¬ 
cause  she  had  made  it  the  chief  subject  of  an  earlier  work,  her 
T100  Doges  of  Venice  ;  it  was  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic.  In  commenting  on  the  treaties  that  the  Venetians 
from  time  to  time  made  with  the  Turks,  she  remarks  that  Venice 
found  herself  unsupported  in  her  wars  with  the  infidels  partly,  at 
least,  because  she  had  never  done  anything  to  secure  the  good¬ 
will  of  her  colonies  and  subjects.  From  the  time,  too,  that  she 
began  to  interfere  in  Italian  politics  instead  of  seeking  above  all 
things,  as  in  the  past,  to  establish  and  extend  her  power  in  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean,  she  became  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  her  neighbours.  Her  quarrel  with  Paul  V.,  conducted  under 
the  guidance  of  one  of  her  noblest  citizens,  Paolo  Sarpi,  is  well 
told.  The  attitude  that  she  then  assumed  towards  Rome  was 
not,  as  is  justly  remarked  here,  a  new  thing;  for  the  Venetians 
had  more  than  once  before  acted  in  defiance  of  the  Papal  will, 
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and  their  own  description  of  themselves,  which  Mrs.  Wiel  quotes, 
“  Siamo  Veneziani,  poi  Cristiani,”  indicates  the  line  that  they 
took  in  ecclesiastical  matters  throughout  most  of  their  history. 
Mrs.  Wiel  carries  her  book  down  to  the  inclusion  of  Venice  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

NOVELS. 

Tales  of  the  Mosque.  By  J.  H.  Pearce.  London :  Lawrence  & 
Bullen.  1894. 

ERE  Mr.  Pearce  returns  to  the  vein  already  worked  in  his 
Drolls  from  Shadowland.  Jewels,  carven  with  the  most 
delicate  art,  are  in  this  little  book ;  fantasies  of  an  atmosphere  so 
subtle,  a  beauty  so  elusive  that  analysis  can  only  wither  their 
charm.  Many  of  them  are  allegories.  It  is  Mr.  Pearce’s  ambi¬ 
tion  to  be  mythopceic,  and  he  has  much  of  the  poet’s  imagination 
necessary  to  his  aim.  This  is  the  significance  of  his  title.  As  in 
the  mosque  you  have  impersonal  things  made  living,  dimly  dis¬ 
cerned  beneath  their  disguises,  so  would  Mr.  Pearce  give  shape 
and  form  to  the  great  cosmic  abstractions,  to  life  and  death  and 
the  world,  figuring  them  to  us  as  visible  powers  and  presences. 
We  may  frankly  admit  that,  for  ourselves,  we  do  not  care  for 
allegories ;  they  fail  in  their  appeal,  and  leave  us  cold.  Yet  we 
recognise  that  in  “The  Valley  of  Vanished  Sunsets,”  or  “The  Gifts 
of  the  Little  Grey  Man,”  Mr.  Pearce  gives  us  work  of  a  very  high 
quality ;  something  very  different,  for  instance,  from  the  crude 
imaginings  of  Olive  Schreiner.  Perhaps  it  approaches  more 
closely  than  any  other  English  work  to  the  wonderful  Prose 
Poems  of  Ivan  Turgdnieff.  But  we  find  more  pleasure  in  another 
mood  of  Mr.  Pearce’s,  also  represented  in  this  volume.  In  two 
or  three  more  humane  stories  he  contents  himself  with  that  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  he  is  a  master,  the  pathos  and  poetry  that  cling 
around  the  difficult  life  of  the  Cornish  peasant.  Many  have 
striven  of  late  to  interpret  this  life  to  us ;  nor  do  we  think  that 
any  other  has  come  so  near  success,  because  none  other  stands  in 
such  close  sympathy  with  the  melancholy  superstitious  soul  of 
the  Celt  that  everywhere  underlies  it.  Touching  exceedingly  is 
the  story  of  Timmy  and  Zeke  the  Softie,  who  set  sail  in  a  boat 
to  find  the  home  of  the  dead  behind  the  sunset  in  the  Scilly  Islands, 
or  that  of  Joanna,  whose  sorrows  had  their  end  in  the  pitiless 
blizzard  of  mid-March.  Life  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  most  of  Mr. 
Pearce’s  people,  and  death  is  apt  to  come,  shorn  of  his  terrors,  as 
the  great  comforter.  The  tragedy  of  human  life,  the  sense  of 
tears  in  mortal  things,  is  never  far  away  as  we  pass  through  these 
beautiful  but  sombre  pages. 

Candiduccia:  Scenes  from  Roman  Life.  By  the  Marchesa 
Theodoli.  London:  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  1894. 

The  intentions  of  the  Marchesa  Theodoli,  as  set  forth  in  her 
preface,  are  sufficiently  alarming.  She  proposes  to  “lead  us  amidst 
a  lower  class  of  the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  interesting  us  in 
the  analysis  of  its  rudimental  education.”  And,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  certain  part  is  played  in  the  story  by  the  clash  of  new  and 
old,  decaying  feudalism  and  growing  liberal  ideas,  in  a  little 
Roman  town.  Candiduccia  has  been  brought  up  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Casa  Mellini ;  her  lover,  Peppino  Telli,  is  the  son  of  the 
chief  Liberal  in  the  Castel  Rodiano.  It  is  politics,  in  their  case, 
that  interrupts  the  course  of  true  love.  The  weak  point  in  the 
story  is  in  the  character  of  Peppino,  a  despicable  creature,  who 
entirely  fails  to  capture  our  interest.  He  is  a  braggart,  who 
heartlessly  betrays  Lauretta,  deserts  Candiduccia  on  a  most  unjust 
suspicion,  and  can  only  return  to  her  by  throwing  over  a  third 
girl,  Giustina,  to  whom  he  has  transferred  his  light  affections. 
He  is  an  unworthy  hero  to  a  tale  which,  in  other  respects,  is  not 
without  its  merits.  The  background  is  picturesque,  and  drawn 
■with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Italian  scenery  and  Italian  customs. 
Candiduccia  is  something  of  a  lay  figure,  but  there  is  life  and 
truth  in  the  generous  self-sacrifice  of  Giustina,  and  in  the  tragic 
passion  of  the  unfortunate  Lauretta.  The  final  scene,  in  which 
the  wedding  procession  is  met  by  her  dead  body,  borne  by  wood¬ 
cutters  upon  a  bier  of  green  boughs,  is  distinctly  dramatic. 
Amongst  the  minor  characters,  Zita,  the  white  witch,  is  an 
effective  figure,  although  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  what 
is  meant  by  “  adoperating  necromantic  correctives.” 

The  Crimson  Sign.  By  S.  R.  Keightley.  London :  Hutchinson. 
1894. 

Mr.  Keightley  finds  a  theme  for  his  romance  in  the  siege  of 
Londonderry.  He  mingles  love  and  war  according  to  the  recog¬ 
nized  receipt.  Gervase  Orme,  officer  and  Whig,  has  the  good 
fortune  to  rescue  a  fair  lady  from  robbers,  who  have  stopped 
her  coach.  They  make  their  way  to  Londonderry,  and  are 


beleaguered  there,  until  for  love  of  the  same  fair  lady’s  eyes 
Gervase  swims  down  the  Foyle  and  induces  Colonel  Kirke  to 
burst  the  famous  boom.  The  story  is  not  without  Its  interest, 
though  Mr.  Keightley  does  not  make  our  blood  ring  and  our 
hearts  beat  high,  as  do  the  masters  of  romance.  Dorothy  Carew 
is  no  Catriona,  but  then,  except  from  a  genius,  one  does  not  expect 
psychology  in  a  tale  of  hairbreadth  ’scapes.  The  most  living 
figure  in  the  book  is  the  old  soldier  and  Puritan,  Ninian 
MacPherson,  and  we  grieve  sincerely  over  his  chivalrous  death. 
Two  or  three  faults  of  construction  there  are,  which  are  of  the 
more  importance  where  the  interest  depends  almost  wholly  upon 
incident  and  plot.  A  romance  should  have  its  definite  adventure, 
and  plunge  you  into  it  without  more  ado ;  but  Mr.  Keightley 
gives  us  five  chapter  of  alarums  and  excursions  before  he  intro¬ 
duces  his  heroine  at  all,  chapters  which  in  no  way  advance  the 
action,  because  the  action  has  not  yet  begun.  Again,  there  is 
something  rather  simple  in  the  see-saw  fashion  in  which  Gervase 
and  his  gallant  French  antagonist,  Victor  de  Laprade,  take  turns 
in  being  generous  to  each  other,  at  short  intervals  throughout 
the  book.  Gervase  saves  Victor’s  life  twice  ;  Victor  that  of 
Gervase  only  once,  but  he  makes  the  balance  more  than  even  in 
the  end,  by  handsomely  surrendering  to  him  the  mistress  whom 
they  both  love. 

Sibylla.  By  Sir  H.  T.  Cunningham,  K.C.I.E.  2  vols.  London  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

The  author  of  Wheat  and  Tares  and  The  Heriots — novels 
which  some  regard  as  among  the  most  brilliant  of  our  time — 
is  one  of  the  few  distinguished  novelists  who  never  figure  in 
the  academic  reviews  of  “  The  Fiction  of  the  Day  ”  that  are  now 
so  frequent.  His  art,  or  his  point  of  view,  his  method  or  style, 
have  not  yet  been  written  about,  or  round  about,  by  the  ingenious 
devotee  who  would  play  the  part  of  pioneer  or  discoverer.  Perhaps 
in  this  instance,  more  than  in  most,  the  discovering  one  who 
would  acclaim  his  discovery  from  his  little  Pisgah,  would  be  apt 
to  forget  the  quiet,  appreciative  public  that  has  long  been  in 
possession  of  the  pleasurable  land.  There  is  always  in  such  un¬ 
dertakings  some  risk  of  the  kind.  How  many  are  there  who 
claim  to  have  discovered  Mr.  Kipling  P  We  know  of  at  least 
three,  each  of  whom  is  confident  of  the  solitary  distinction.  This 
kind  of  confidence  is  the  last  infirmity  of  the  noble  pioneer.  He 
ignores  the  prior  unuttered  claims  of  hundreds  of  mute,  inglorious 
readers.  Sir  Henry  Cunningham’s  readers  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  the  general.  Work  so  refined  as  his,  so  artistic  in  method, 
so  harmonious  in  effect,  does  not  at  once  appeal  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  Sibylla  is  not  equal  altogether  as  a  story  to  some 
of  its  predecessors.  But  it  comprises  some  exceedingly 
clever  portraiture,  and  is  bright  with  epigram — alert,  keen, 
intuitive,  not  the  laboured  mechanical  stuff  which  passes  for 
epigram  in  these  days.  The  enthusiastic  Sibylla  and  her  husband 
Montcalm,  the  man  of  affairs ;  the  Parliamentary  free-lance 
Amersham ;  Mrs.  Ormesby,  Lady  Cynthia,  and  the  rest,  are 
admirably  drawn  figures,  with  distinct  individuality,  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  brilliant  definition.  They  are  not  mere  mouthpieces 
of  the  author’s  cleverness.  He  does  not,  in  fact,  fall  into  the 
common  error  of  making  his  characters  talk  as  well  as  he  might 
himself,  and  all  in  one  strain. 

The  interest  in  the  novel  lies  rather  in  the  contrast  of  character 
than  in  the  scheme  of  the  story.  There  is  nothing  especially  new 
or  striking  in  the  little  family  secret  which  Montcalm  keeps  from 
his  wife,  and  nearly  causes  estrangement  thereby.  He  has  an  elder 
brother  who  from  gambling  has  descended  to  forgery.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  died  abroad  in  some  disgraceful  affray,  after  great 
sacrifices  have  been  made  by  his  family  on  his  behalf.  By  an 
accident,  Montcalm  learns  that  his  reported  death  is  doubtful, 
and  he  is  prepared  to  make  an  honourable  surrender  of  his  position 
should  his  brother  be  found  alive.  Naturally,  this  secret  is  an 
additional  burden  to  the  political  cares  that  absorb  him.  Ilia 
friends  think  him  cold,  and  Sibylla  gradually  is  forced  to  think 
him  neglectful  of  her.  The  misunderstanding  between  them  is 
of  almost  imperceptible  growth,  as  is  shown  with  admirable  art 
in  the  development  of  the  story  until  the  moment  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  arrives.  Compared  with  Sibylla’s  ardour,  Montcalm’s 
self-centred  confidence  is  somewhat  chilling.  The  contrast  is 
amusingly  suggested  in  the  wondering  comments  of  their  friends 
on  their  engagement.  His  aunt,  Mrs.  Ormesby,  admits  his  lack 
of  gaiety  and  charm.  “  How  he  got  through  his  proposals,”  she 
observes,  “I  can’t  imagine.  He  must  have  done  it  with  a 
protocol.”  Lady  Ilolte  declares  he  is  nothing  but  “  an  abstract 
idea,  a  political  abstraction.”  Montague  concludes  that  “  a  man 
so  self-absorbed  is  a  standing  hardship  on  his  unabstracted  fellows 
— especially  his  wife.”  His  soul  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  dry 
places,  such  as  blue-books.  He  reminds  Mrs.  Ormesby  of  “some 
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old  philosopher  or  other — Hermotimus,  or  some  one  ” — who  was 
in  the  habit  of  severing  body  from  soul,  leaving  his  corporeal 
part  in  charge  of  his  wife.  One  day  she  grew  weary  of  this 
aerial  infidelity,  and  burnt  the  body  of  the  philosopher,  thus  end¬ 
ing  the  business.  Sibylla  is  not  so  hardy  an  experimenter.  She 
takes  upon  herself  the  political  education  of  Amersham,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament,  whom  some  call  Mr.  Facing-both-Ways, 
a  kind  of  modern  Achitophel,  as  various  as  Dryden’s.  He 
is  subjugated  by  the  beautiful  enthusiast,  and  falls  in  love 
with  her,  tout  en  honneur,  as  he  persuades  himself.  She 
implores  him  to  abjure  the  “  abject  opportunism  of  the  modern 
politician,”  and  to  strike  out  into  the  ocean,  and  steer  by  the 
stars.  He  is  willing  to  steer  by  one  star,  he  tells  her ;  but  she 
is  gravely  earnest  in  the  matter.  She  would  make  a  Pitt  of 
him,  when  he  tells  her  that  politics  seem  to  him  “  so  petty, 
ignoble,  degrading.”  “  Degrading  ?  ”  she  retorts,  “—yes,  to  the 
men  who  are  ready  to  be  degraded,  who  accept  degradation  as 
the  necessary  price  of  success,  influence,  office  ;  whose  notion  of 
leading  the  nation  is  to  find  out  which  road  it  wants  to  go,  and 
go  themselves  on  it  the  first  and  the  quickest.”  But  the  flighty 
Amersham  is  banished  for  a  while  to  a  different  social  atmosphere. 
There  is  Montague,  the  minor  poet,  of  whose  book  Mrs.  Araby 
remarks,  “it  will  never  live — the  charm  of  impropriety  is  ephe¬ 
meral.”  “  I  know,”  replies  the  cheerful  bard  ;  “  sic  transit  gloria 
immundi."  The  people  who  admire  Montague  are  divertingly 
drawn,  and  the  scenes  in  which  they  play  their  little  parts  are 
suggested  -with  a  light  touch,  and  present  an  admirable  ensemble. 
In  comedy  the  author’s  strength  chiefly  lies ;  and  in  Sibylla  there 
is  comedy  of  an  excellent  kind. 


Helen.  By  Oswald  Valentine.  Pseudonym  Library.  London: 

Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

Helen  Lemardelay,  the  heroine  of  this  story,  is  a  modern  young 
lady  incomprise  until  she  meets  George  Aston.  George  Aston 
is  a  modern  young  man,  also  incompris,  until  he  meets  Helen 
Lemardelay.  He  is  a  very  ordinary  University  type — melancholy, 
and  with  aspirations  towards  art.  This,  his  earlier  phase,  is  well 
describe  d  by  the  author,  who  is  complaisant  enough  to  take  it,  as 
it  always  wishes  to  be  taken,  seriously.  And  it  has,  indeed,  a 
certain  pathos  of  its  own. 

In  a  rather  foolish  scene,  where  Aston  concludes  a  confidential 
account  of  his  melancholy  moods  with  an  appeal  to  Helen  for  a 
recipe  against  them,  she  very  sensibly  recommends  him  to  re¬ 
member  that  he  is  not  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  suffers 
in  that  way  ;  “  and,”  she  continues,  “  you  will  have  a  large  warm 
rising  in  your  heart,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood,  a  feeling  that  we 
are  all  the  same,  and  that  would  give  patience — wouldn’t  it  P  ” 
The  effect  of  this  expression  of  a  sentiment  healthy  enough  in  its 
venerable  antiquity  is  rather  startling.  “  He  almost  gasped,  he 
called  out  her  name,  he  could  not  say  anything  more  ;  he  could 
only  have  fallen  at  her  feet.”  It  was  the  bringing  to  him  of  a 
“  wonderful  new  gospel,”  which  sounded  “  gorgeous  in  his  ears — 
and  this  gospel  she  had  invented  for  him  ”  ;  she  had,  it  appears, 
never  been  conscious  of  possessing  it  herself  till  a  particular 
moment  of  their  conversation,  when  she  felt  it  come  to  her  as  a 
sudden  inspiration.  The  curious  thing  is  that  this  entertaining 
passage  results  in  the  instantaneous  conversion  of  the  pair  to 
something  they  choose  to  call,  or  the  author  chooses  to  call, 
Socialism. 

After  their  marriage  (on  the  lady’s  income),  and  a  honeymoon, 
which,  being  terribly  original  people,  they  naturally  spend  in 
certain  northern  towns  where  a  great  strike  is  in  progress,  they 
pass  three  years  in  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  a  perfect  sympathy. 
They  engage  meanwhile  in  various  kinds  of  social  work.  The 
Socialism  would  have  been  better  kept  out  of  the  story.  The 
author  displays  a  tolerably  comprehensive  ignorance  both  of  its 
nature  and  methods. 

Then  the  old  man  in  Aston  comes  out,  and,  tired  of  Socialism, 
he  goes  back  to  art,  to  the  writing  of  stories,  whilst  Helen  holds 
on  for  some  time  in  their  former  path.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
the  breach  which  gradually  widens  between  them.  Aston,  during 
its  progress,  behaves  occasionally  like  a  cad,  and  his  wife  from 
time  to  time  like  a  fool.  Ultimately  a  reconciliation  occurs  on 
grounds  which  are  left  so  unprecise  as  to  give  no  impression  of 
their  security.  It  then  becomes  Helen’s  turn  to  give  up  the 
Socialism,  but  we  are  desired  to  understand  this  to  be  on  her  part 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice  to  her  husband  than  a  result  of 
personal  fatigue.  He,  of  course,  becomes  a  great  novelist — that 
is  quite  simple — and  so  we  leave  them,  victims  of  a  somewhat 
grey  contentment.  That  is  all.  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  is  not 
U  told,  but  it  lacks  knowledge,  and  the  characters  lack  blood. 
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Ready  on  Monday,  at  all  Libraries. 

A  NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE ,  entitled 

“THE  HONOUR  OF  SAVELLI,”  by 

S.  LEVETT-YEATS.  In  One  Volume, 
post  Svo.  cloth ,  6s. 

THE  CRUSADE  AGAINST 

THE  CONSTITUTION. 

An  Historical  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

By  Sir  WILLIAM  CHARLEY,  Q.O.,  D.C.L.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

From  the  Belfast  Evening  Telegraph. — “The  volume  is  more  than  a  vindication  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  from  its  very  nature  it  is  largely  a  history  of  the  evolution  of 
the  British  Constitution.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  it  is  the  wide  and 
varied  nature  of  the  reading  and  scholarship  displayed.  It  is,  of  course,  in  the 
latter  portion  of  the  volume  that  present-day  politicians  are  most  concerned  ;  and 
this  it  is  essential  should  be  widely  read  at  the  present  time  by  all  classes  of  the 
community.” 

From  the  City  Press ,  “Notes  and  Comments,”  by  “Dogberry.” — “Sir  William 
has  chosen  a  most  fitting  and  appropriate  time  for  the  appearance  of  the  work,  and 
I  beiieve  his  clear  and  cogent  arguments,  his  appeal  to  history,  and  his  emphatic 
assertions  that  the  Upper  Chamber  is  in  direct  touch  with  the  real  needs  of  the 
people,  will  do  much  towards  clearing  away  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
which  at  present  obscure  the  position  and  prestige  of  the  House  of  Lords.  I  must 
congratulate  Sir  William  on  the  striking  and  masterly  book  he  has  produced,  which 
I  trust  will  receive,  on  its  merits,  due  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  reading  public.” 

From  the  Times. — “A  laborious  contribution  to  ‘campaign  literature,’  which 
will  supply  many  a  political  orator  with  effective  topics  for  the  platform.” 

The  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  BRIGHT,  M.P. :  the  Public 

LETTERS  of.  Collected  and  Edited,  witb  a  Memoir,  by  H.  J.  J.  Leech. 
Entirely  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 


STRANGE  PAGES  from  FAMILY  PAPERS.  By 

T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Author  of  ‘‘The Ghost  World”  Ac.  With  8  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 


SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWERS  and  FRAGRANT 

LEAVES,  interesting  Associations  gathered  from  many  Sources,  with  t\otes 
on  their  History  and  Utility.  By  Donald  Macdonald.  With  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  Editor  of  the  ‘Garden.’  With  16  Coloured  Plates. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 

“  A  volume,  whose  title,  authorship,  and  credentials  sufficiently  recommend  it  to 
all  lovers  of  homely  flowers  and  old-fashioned  gardens.” — Times. 


“  This  splendid  volume.” — Daily  Chronicle.  '  '.j 

VENICE  DEPICTED  by  PEN  and  PENCIL.  Adapted 

by  Mrs.  Arthur  Bell  (N.  1>'Anversi,  lrom  the  German  of  Lenry  Perl. 
Introduction  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  D.C.L.  With  200  Full-page  and  Text 
Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  celebrated  Venetian  Artists.  4to. 
cloth  extra,  28s.  A  Limited  Number  of  Copies  in  half  morocco,  32s. 

“  Very  picturesque  and  charming . A  more  brilliant  table-book  than  this 

‘  Venezia  ’  could  hardly  be  desired.” — Globe. 

The  BUTTERFLY  HUNTERS  in  the  CARIBBEES. 

By  Dr.  E.  M.  Aaron.  With  8  Illustrations.  Cr.  Svo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d. 
“  An  interesting  and  instructive  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  two  young 
naturalists  in  the  West  Indies.”— Times. 


HEART :  a  Book  for  Boys.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 

Authorized  Translation  from  me  158th  Edition,  by  G.  S.  Godkix.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


NEW  STORY  BY  JULES  VERNE. 

FOUNDLING  MICK.  By  Jules  Verne.  Fully  Illus- 

trated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

AS  A  MATTER  OF  COURSE.  By  Annie  Payson  Call, 

Author  of  *‘  Power  through  Repose.”  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d. 

“  The  book  shows  keen  and  sympathetic  observation  of  the  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  to  various  Dervous  temperaments,  with  practical  suggestions 
for  their  evasion.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


LOW’S  NEW  SERIES  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

Uniform  crown  Svo.  Volumes.  HALF-A  CROWN  EACH. 


VOLUME  I.  NOW  READY. 

Ten  Years’  Captivity  in 

the  MAHDI’S  CAMP,  1882-1892. 
From  the  Original  Manuscripts  of 
Father  Joseph  Ohkwalder.  By 
Major  F.  R.  Wxnqa’ie,  R.A.  Fully 
Illustrated. 


VOLUME  II.  NOW  READY. 

How  I  Found  Living- 

STONE :  Including  Four  Months’ 
Residence  with  Dr.  Livingstone. 
By  Henry  M.  Stanley,  D.C.L.,  <fcc. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 


NEW  ADDITIONS  TO  LOW’S  STANDARD  NOVELS 

Unilorm  Crown  Svo.  Volumes,  cloth,  HALF-A-CROWN  each. 

By  Dr.  0.  W.  HOLMES. 


The  GUARDIAN  ANGEL. 
OVER  the  TEA  CUPS. 

OUR  HUNDRED  DAYS  in 

EUROFE. 

By  SYDNEY  CHRISTIAN. 

SARAH  :  a  Survival, 

LYDIA. 


By  JOSEPH  HATTON. 

THREE  RECRUITS,  and  the 

Girls  They  Lefc.  Behind  Them. 

The  OLD  HOUSE  at  SAND- 

WICH.  With  Photogravure  Por¬ 
trait  of  the  Author. 

By  HESKETH  BELL,  C.B. 

A  WITCH’S  LEGACY. 


GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  New  Story,  “The  AMAZING 
MARRIAGE,”  begins  in  the  JANUARY  Number 
{now  ready)  of  SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE,  price  Is. 

Chapter  1.  Enter  Dome  Gossip  as  Chorus— 2.  Mistress  Gossip  tells  of  the  Elope¬ 
ment  of  the  Countess  of  Cressett  with  the  old  Buccanter— 3.  Continuation  of  tbe 
introductory  Meandt rings  of  Dame  Gossip,  together  with  her  sudden  Extinction— 
4.  Morning  and  Farewell  to  an  Old  Home. 
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HODDER  &  STOU&HTOFS  LIST. 


NEW  WORKS. 

NOW  READY. 

FORTY  YEARS  at  the  POST  OFFICE, 

1850-1890.  A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Frederick  E.  Baines,  O.B.  2  vola. 
large  crown  8vo.  with  diagrams,  Sic.  21s.  ,  ,,  ,  ,  , 

“  The  author  gives  a  full  and  graphic  account  of  the  Parcel  Post  system,  and  of 
its  memorable  ‘  first  day.’  The  train,  the  boat,  and  the  modern  coach,  in  so  far  as 
thev  do  the  work  of  the  Post  Office,  are  also  fully  noticed.  The  submarine  cables 
have  a  chapter  to  themselves;  and  a  copious  appendix  gives  statistical  and 
technical  information.  The  work  has,  in  some  parts,  as  much  interest  as  romance, 
and,  in  others,  the  value  and  importance  of  a  well-written  history  of  one  of  the 
greatest  institutions  of  our  time.”— Daily  News. 

NOW  READY. 

NOLLEKENS  and  his  TIMES.  By  John 

Thomas  Smith,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British 
Museum.  Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  15s. 
SECOND  EDITION. 

A  MEMOIR  of  Mrs.  AUGUSTUS  CRAVEN 

Author  of  “  Le  Recit  d’une  Sceur.”  With  Extracts  from  her  Diaries  and 
Correspondence.  By  Maria  Catherine  Bishop.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  with 
Portraits  of  Mrs.  Craven,  21s. 

NOW  READY. 

The  LIVES  of  JAMES  HOLMES  and  JOHN 

VARLEY.  By  Alfred  Thomas  Story,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  John 
Linuell.”  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  14s. 

NOW  READY. 

MEMOIRS  of  an  AUTHOR.  By  Percy 

Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “Recreations  of  a  Literary  Man,”  “  Ine 
Lives  of  the  Sheridans,”  &c  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28s. 

“  The  author  gossips  in  a  light  and  agreeable  way  about  notable  people  he  has 
known  and  noteworthy  incidents  which  have  come  under  his  observation  in  the 
cou  se  of  a  singularly  active  aDd  remarkably  varied  literary  career.  The  whole 
b  .ok  is  eminently  readable  and  entertaining.  —Daily  News. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

A  MEMOIR  of  Mrs.  HENRY  WOOD, 

Author  of  “East  LyDne”  &c.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 
with  3  Portraits  and  64  Illustrations,  6s. 

“  Mrs  Wood  had  a  career  of  so  singular  a  fame  that  her  biography  must  needs 
attract  considerable  attention.  From  cover  to  cover  there  is  not  a  dull  page.” 

Oilmen. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  MRS  HENRY  WOOD. 

A  New  Issue  of  the  above  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  commencing  with 
“EAST  LYNNE,”  and  followed  at  regular  Monthly  intervals  by  the  other  Stories 

in  the  Series. 

EAST  LYNNE  (400th  Thousand) 

is  now  ready  as  follows  : — 

In  red  cloth,  gold  lettered  on  side,  Bimilar  to  the  3s.  6d.  edition,  ptice  2s.  fid. 

In  green  cloth,  gold  lettered  on  back,  but  with  a  plainer  binding,  price  2s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON  STREET. 

PUBLISHERS  IN  ORDINARY  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


FIFTH  EDITION,  COMPLETING  23,000. 

Art  linen,  gilt  top,  Gs. 

BESIDE  THE 

BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH. 

By  IAN  MACLAREN. 


The  ATHENAEUM  says  : — “  Mr.  Maclaren  has  done  a  good  piece  of  work.  There  is 
a  depth  and  force,  as  well  as  tenderness,  in  the  writer’s  appreciation  of  country  life 
in  his  native  land.” 

The  SPECTA  TOR  says “  As  an  artist  in  Scotch  character  of  the  sort  that  is  found 
at  its  best  in  count  ry  villages,  he  has  no  superior  among  his  contemporaries,  ambitious 
and  able  as  several  of  these  are.” 

The  SATURDAY  REVIEW  says  “  The  sketch  of  ‘  Domsie,’  an  old-fashioned 

1  Dominie,’  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  its  kind  we  know . But  the  book  is  full 

of  good  things.” 

The  DAILY  TELEGRAPH  says  “  Humour,  abundant  iu  quantity  and  admir¬ 
able  in  quality . Its  pathos  is  equally  admirable.” 

The  WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE  says  : — “Not  merely  a  singularly  beautiful,  but 
a  very  powerful  and  impressive  book.  It  has  certainly  impressed  us  as  we  have 
not  been  impressed  by  any  volume  which  has  appeared  during  the  present  year.” 

The  SPEAKER  says:— “His  pictures  are  marvels  of  idealistic  realism— their 
charm  is  tbeir  truth.” 


With  Portrait  and  26  Illustrations,  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

CHRONICLES  OF  UGANDA. 

By  Rev.  R.  P.  ASHE,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “  Two  Kings  of  Uganda.” 

The  GLASGOW  HERALD  says  : — “  Unquestionably  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
history  of  British  Central  Africa.” 


WALTER  SCOTT’S  LIST. 


SECOND  THOUSAND,  Art  linen,  gilt  top,  6s. 

KERRIGAN’S  QUALITY. 


“BOOKLETS”  BY  COUNT  TOLSTOI. 

NEW  EDITIONS,  REVISED. 

In  small  12mo.  cloth,  with  Embossed  Design  on  Cover,  each  volume  containing 
Two  Stories  by  COUNT  TOLSTOI,  and  Two  Drawings  by  H.  R.  Millar.  In 
cardboard  box,  price  2s.  per  vol. 

Volume  I.  contains— WHERE  LOVE  IS,  THERE  GOD  IS  ALSO.  THE 
GODSON. 

Volume  II.  contains-WHAT  MEN  LIVE  BY.  WHAT  SHALL  IT  PROFIT  A 
MAN? 

Volume  III.  contains— THE  TWO  PILGRIMS.  IF  YOU  NEGLECT  THE  FI hE 
YOU  DON’T  PUT  IT  OUT. 

“We  hope  that  these  little  books,  presented  in  the  most  captivating  of  foims, 

will  have  the  circulation  among  Englishmen  which  they  deserve.” — Athenaeum. 


CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

LATEST  VOLUMES. 

Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  cloth,  3s.  fid. 

APPARITIONS  and  THOUGHT  TRANSFERENCE: 

an  Examination  of  the  Evidence  for  Telepathy.  By  Frank  Podmore. 

“  Mr.  Podmore . is  neither  unreasonably  credulous  nor  unreasonably  in¬ 

credulous  ;  and  his  book  at  least  states  clearly  the  many  problems  which  are  as  yet 
unsolved,  though  asking  importunately  for  solution.”—  Spectator. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Diagrams,  cloth,  6s. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHO¬ 

LOGY.  By  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan. 

“A  strong  and  complete  exposition  of  psychology,  as  it  takes  shape  in  a  mind 
previously  informed  with  biological  science.”—  Saturday  Review. 


DRAMATIC  ESSAYS. 


Edited  by  WILLIAM  ARCHER  and  ROBERT  W.  LOW. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  3s.  fid. 

SECOND  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

SELECTIONS  from  the  CRITICISMS  of  WILLIAM 

HAZLLTT.  Annotated,  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Archer,  and  an 
Engraved  Portrait  Frontispiece. 


very  Fhortly-  Crown  8vo.  half-antique,  paper  hoards,  3s.  6d. 

The  THEATRICAL  “  WORLD  ”  for  1894.  By  William 

Archer. 

volume-  'Much  will  be  uniform  in  appearance  with  “  The  Theatrical  World  for 
189J,  will  contain  an  Introduction  bp  George  Bernard  Shaw. a  Synopsis  of  Casts  of 
Plays  produced  during  1894,  and  an  Epilogue  dealing  generally  with  the  Theatrical 
Ecents  of  the  Year. 


LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR. 

LATEST  VOLUME. 

— ,  ....."I1  roan-  6s-  Per  vol. ;  cloth  elegant,  3  s.  61.  per  vol. 

The  HUMOUR  of  SPAIN.  Translated,  with  a 

Introduction  and  Biographical  Index,  by  Susettk  M.  Taylor.  With  nut 
rous  Illustrations  by  F.  R.  Millar. 


LONDON:  WALTER  SCOTT,  Limited , PATERNOSTER  SQUARE. 


By  JANE  BARLOW. 

The  ATHEN.EUM says “  One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the  fiction 
of  the  year.” 


Art  linen,  gilt  top,  6s. 

LOVE  AND  QUIET  LIFE. 

By  WALTER  RAYMOND. 

Mr.  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE  says: — “  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  book 
outside  poetry  published  this  year.” 


Demy  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  with  30  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

STUDIES  IN  ORIENTAL  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

By  Rev.  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL,  D.D. 

The  SCOTSMAN  says  : — ''  Very  well  informed,  well  written,  and  interesting.” 


THIRD  EDITION,  with  NEW  PREFACE,  crown 8vo.  6s. 

THE  BRONTES  IN  IRELAND. 

By  Dr.  WILLIAM  WRIGHT.  With  Illustrations. 

ANDREW  LANG  in  ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS  says  :-“Dr.  Wright’s 
pictu.es  of  Irish  life,  of  the  fight,  the  ghosts— huge,  palpable  ghosts — of  the  whisky- 
drinking.  the  temperance  movement,  the  love-making,  the  youth  of  Patrick  Bronte, 
the  adventures  of  Hugh  III.,  and  the  critical  remarks  on  the  novels,  are  all 
excellent.” 


SECOND  EDITION,  FOURTH  THOUSAND,  with  6  Maps, 
special!'  prepared,  15s. 

HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE 
HOLY  LAND. 

By  Professor  GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH,  D.D. 

The  DAILY  NEWS  says  :— “  In  some  respects  the  most  comprehensive  and 
complete  contribution  to  Palestinian  literature  of  the  last  twenty  years.” 


London :  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  EDUCATIONAL  LIST. 


SHAKESPEARE.— TWELFTH  NIGHT.  Edited  by  R.  F. 

Choimelky,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  St.  Paul's  School.  With  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Questions.  Cloth,  le.mt.  [Just  ready. 

SCOTT.  MARMION.  Edited  by  G.  Townsend  Warner, 

M. a.,  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow  School.  With  Introduction,  N ote-,  and 
Questions.  Cloth,  Is.  6d.  net.  j  Just  read!/. 

MILTON.— PARADISE  LOST.  Books  III.  and  IV. 

Edited  by  J.  fcF.nGEAUNT,  M.A..  Assistant-Master  at  Westminster  School. 
With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Questions.  Cloth,  Is.  net.  [Just  ready. 


ARNOLD’S  SCHOOL  SHAKESPEARE. 

This  Series  is  under  the  general  editorship  of  J.  Churton  Collins,  M.A.,  assisted 
by  special  .Editors  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  Plays.  The  fo’lowing  Plays 
are  now  ready,  and  others  are  in  preparation  : — 

MACBETH.  Edited  by  It.  F.  Cholmeley.  Is.  net. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM.  Edited  by 

R.  Bri.mlky  Johnson.  Is.  net. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT.  [Just  ready.  See  above. 

PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.  By  A.  E.  Frye.  The  most 

beautifully  illustrated  Geography  ever  published.  Crown  4to.  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  2s.  Gd.  net. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LANTERN  SLIDES.  Lantern  Slides 

from  any  of  the  Maps  and  Illustrations  in  Frye’s  Primary  Geography  can  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Edward  Arnold,  Is.  3d.  each  ;  12s.  per  dozen. 

The  ANALYTICAL  DRAWING  SHEETS.  Edited  by 

W.  H.  Howarth  and  A.  W.  F.  Langman,  Inspector  of  Drawing  under  the 
School  Board  for  London.  In  Seven  Sets,  price  3s.  Gd.  each  net,  except 
Set  II.,  of  which  the  price  is  2s.  net.  Each  Set  contains  24  large  copits 
Get  II.  12  only),  carefully  designed  and  graded,  and  in  many  cases  coloured. 
The  whole  series  complete  in  a  box,  25s.  net. 

MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  MERCANTILE  ARITHMETIC.  By  Dr.  R.  Wormell, 

Head-Master  cf  the  Central  Foundation  Schools  of  London.  Large  crown 
8vo.  Complete  Work,  3s.  Gd.  ;  with  Answers,  4s.  Parts  I.  and  II ,  separately, 
2s.  each  ;  Answers  only,  Is. 

An  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  of  MECHANICS. 

Specially  adapted  for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  other  Examina¬ 
tions.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  net.  A  Volume  of  Solutions  for 
Teachers  and  Private  Students,  3s.  net. 

The  STANDARD  COURSE  of  ELEMENTARY  CHE- 

M1STRY.  By  E.  J.  Cox,  Head  Master  of  the  Technical  School,  Birmingham. 
Complete  in  1  vol.  2s.  Gd.  net ;  or  in  5  Parts,  separately,  as  follows  Part  I. 
PROPERTIES  of  the  COMMON  GASES.  7d.— Part  II.  The  ATMO¬ 
SPHERE.  7d.— Part  III,  WATER.  7d.— Part  IV.  CARBON  aDd  NON- 
METALLIC  ELEMENTS.  7d.-PartV.  METALLIC  BODIES,  COMB1NA 
TIONS,  SYMBOLS,  and  FORMULAE.  Is. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  CHEMICAL  SCIENCE. 

Edited,  for  the  Use  of  tchools,  by  B.  P.  Lascelles,  M  A.,  Assistant- Master 
and  Librarian  at  Harrow  School,  and  R.  P.  Williams,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
in  the  Eng.ith  High  School,  Boston.  224  pp.  with  50  Illustrations,  Second 
Edition,  cloth,  red  edges,  3s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  SOUND,  HEAT,  and  LIGHT.  Popular 

Courses  of  Instruction  for  Junior  Students  and  Evening  Classes.  Each  in 
1  vol.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  cloth,  ls.net  each. 

A  GENERAL  ASTRONOMY.  By  Charles  A.  Young 

Proft-ssor  of  Astronomy  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Associate  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Author  of  “  The  Sun  ”  &c.  In  1  vol.  550  pp 
Witli  250  Illustrations,  and  supplemented  with  the  necessary  Table*.  Royal 
8vo.  half-morocco,  12s.  6d. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  ASTRONOMY,  with  a  URAN0- 

GRAPH  Y.  By  Professor  Charles  A.  Young,  Author  of  “  A  General  Astro¬ 
nomy"  Sic.  x  +  472  pp.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  4  Star  Maps 
Crown  8vo.  half-morocco,  7s.  Gd. 


LATIN. 

A  LATIN  TRANSLATION  PRIMER.  By  G.  B. 

Gardiner,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  Edinburgh  Academy,  and  Andrew 
Gardiner,  M.A.  A  Series  of  Short  Stories  and  Narratives  for  Translation 
into  English,  with  Grammatical  Helps  and  Vocabulary.  Cloth,  Is.  net. 

CASAR’S  GALLIC  WAR.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited  by 

T.  W.  Haddon,  M.A.,  Second  Classical  Master  at  the  City  of  London  School, 
and  G.  C.  Harrison,  M.A  ,  Assistant-Master  of  Fettes  College.  With  Notes, 
Maps,  Plans,  Illustrations,  Helps  for  Composition  and  Vocabulary.  Cloth, 
price  Is.  6d.  net. 


ALLEN  and  GREENOUGH’S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  A 

Latin  Grammar  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  founded  on  Comparative  Grammar. 
By  J.  H.  Allen,  Lecturer  at  Harvard  University,  and  J.  B.  Gbeenough, 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Harvard  University.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  488  pp.  crown  8vo.  half-morocco,  6s. 

The  GATE  to  CAISAR.  By  W.  C.  Collar,  Author  of 

“  Practical  Latin  Composition  ”  &c.  153  pp.  cloth,  2s. 

This  Volume  contains:—!.  A  Simplified  Text  of  Gallic  War,  Book  II.— 2.  The 
Original  Text. — 3.  Notes  on  Both  Texts.— 4.  Exercises  on  the  Simplified  Text. — 
5.  Vocabulary. — 6.  Etymological  Vocabulary. 

The  BEGINNER’S  LATIN  BOOK.  Complete,  with 

Grammar,  Exercises,  Colloquia,  Selections  for  Translation,  and  Vocabulary. 
By  W.  C.  Collar,  A.M.,  aud  M.  Grant  Daniell,  A.M.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

PRACTICAL  LATIN  COMPOSITION.  By  W.  C. 

Collar,  Author  of  “Tne  Beginner’s  Latin  Book’’&c.  268  pp.  crown  8vo. 
cloth,  5s.  A  KEY,  2s.  6d.,  on  Teacher’s  order  only. 

The  COLLEGE  SERIES  of  LATIN  AUTHORS. 

Edited  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  C.  L.  Smith,  Harvard  University,  aud 
Prof.  Tracy  Peck,  Yrale  University,  on  line3  similar  to  those  of  the  College 
Series  of  Greek  Authors. 


HORACE— SATIRES  and  EPISTLES. 
6s.  6d. 

CICERO. — BRUTUS,  SECT  DE  CLARIS 
ORATORIBUS,  6s.  6d. 


TACITUS.— ANNALS.  B„cks  I.-VI. 
7s.  Gd. 

LIVY _ Broks  I.— II.  6s.  Gd. 

LIVY.— Books  XXI -XXII.  6s.  Cd. 
CATULLUS.  6s.  6d. 


TACITUS.— DIALOGUS  de  ORATORIBUS.  Edited, 

with  Prolegomena,  Cnucal  Notes.  Indices,  and  Bibliography,  by  Alfred 
Gudeman,  Piofessor  of  Classical  Philology,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
8yo.  cloth,  ]2s.  Gd. 


GREEK. 

The  BEGINNER'S  GREEK  BOOK.  By  John  Williams 

White,  Pn.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University.  Crown  8vo.  half¬ 
leather,  6s.  6d. 


The  COLLEGE  SERIES  of  GREEK  AUTHORS. 

Edited  under  the  Supervision  of  Professor  J.  W.  White  and  Proiessor  T.  D. 
Seymour. 


THUCYDIDES.  Book  I.  7s.  Gd. 

„  Book  III.  7s.  Gd. 

„  BookV.  6s. 

„  Book  VII.  6s. 

HOMER.— INTRODUCTION  to  L4N- 
G  CAGE  and  VERSE.  4s.  G 1. 
HOMER.— ILIAD.  Books  I.-III.  Gs. 

„  ILIAD.  Books  IV  -VI.  Gs. 
„  ODYSSEY.  Books  I.- IV.  6s. 

PLATO— APOLOGY  and  CRITO.  6s. 

„  PROTAGORAS.  Gs. 

„  GORGIAS.  7s  Gd. 


SOPHOOLE3.— ANTIGONE.  6s. 
AESCHYLUS.  —  PROMETHEUS 
ViNCTUS.  7s.  Gd. 

EURIPIDES— BACCHANTES.  6s. 

IPHIGENIAin 
TAUBIS.  6s. 

ARISTOPHANES.— The  CLOUDS.  6s. 
.ESCHINLS.— CTESIPHONTEM.  Gs. 

Xenophon. — Hellenic  a.  Books 

I.-IV.  7s  6d. 

XENOPHON.— HELLENICA.  Books 

V.-VII.  7s.  Gd. 


FRENCH. 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  COURSE.  By  James  Boielle,  B.A. 

(Univ.  GalJ.),  Oflicier  d’Acad^mie,  Senior  French  Master  at  Dulwich  College. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Is.  6d. 

A  FIRST  FRENCH  READER  and  EXERCISE  BOOK. 

By  W.  J.  Greenstreet,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  Marling  School,  Stroud. 
With  Vocabularies.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  Is. 


GERMAN. 

LESSONS  in  GERMAN.  By  L.  J.  Lumsden,  formerly 

Principal  of  St.  Leonard's  School,  St.  Andrews.  A  complete  Manual  for  the 
Introductory  Study  of  German.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  net. 


OLD  ENGLISH. 

A  BEGINNER’S  BOOK  in  OLD  ENGLISH.  By 

Profeasor  Albert  S.  Cook,  Editor  of  Sievers’s  “Old  English  Grammar  ”  &c. 
price  6s.  6d. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  STUDY  of  ANGLO- 

SaXON.  Comprising  an  Elementary  Grammar,  Selections  for  Heading,  with 
Explanatory  Notes  aLd  a  Vocabulary.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Logic  and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
212  pp,  ciown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

The  selections  are  graduated  in  difficulty,  and  taken  from  the  “  A.-S.  Chronicle,” 
^Elfrics  “  Homilies,”  Caedmon’s  “Genesis”  and  “Exodus,”  Alfred’s  “  Metres,” 
“  The  Phcenix,  ’  Alfred’s  “  Translation  of  Bede  ”  &c. 

An  OLD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Eduard  Sievers, 

Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Germanic  Philology  in  the  University  of  llibingen. 
Translated  and  Edited  by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Ph.D.  (Jena),  Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  Yale  University.  Second  Edition 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  xx  +  273  pp.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


FRENCH  TEXT-BOOKS. 
RICHEBOURG.— Le  MILLION  du  PERE  RACLOT. 

Edited  by  Jamks  Boiki.i  e.  clotu,  1-.  Gd.  net. 

BALZAC.— Une  TENEBREUSE  AFFAIRE.  Edited  by 

James  Boielle.  Cloth.  Is.  6d.  net. 

STAHL.— MAROUSSIA.  Edited  by  James  Boielle. 

ClO'h,  Is.  6o.  net. 

DUMAS.— MONTE  CRISTO.  Edited  by  Francis  Tarver, 

M.A.  2s.  60.  net. 

HUGO.—  QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE.  Edited  by  James 

Boielle.  2s.  6d.  net. 

GREVILLE.— PERDUE.  Edited  by  James  Boielle. 

2s.  6d.  net 

DUMAS.-Les  TR0IS  MOUSQUETAIRES.  Edited,  for 

Use  in  Schools,  by  Professor  Sumichkast,  cf  Harvard  University.  Cloth  8vo. 
price  3s.  6d. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  READINGS.  Edited  by 

A.  Jamson  Smith,  M.A. ,  Headmaster  of  King  Fdward’s  School,  Camp  Hill, 
Birmingham,  and  C.  M.  Dix,  M.A.,  Assistant-Master  at  the  Oratory  School. 
Square  8vo.  cloth.  2s.  net. 

MODERN  FRENCH  READINGS.  Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Helps  for  Composition,  by  A.  Jamsox  Smith,  M.A.  Svo.  cloth,  with  red 
edges,  3s. 


Mr.  EDWARD  ARNOLD'S  COMPLETE  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOGUE  will  he  forwarded,  post-free,  on  application. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

publisher  to  tbc  Jnbia  ©fflee. 
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should  like  to  have  further  details  of  Lord  Cadogan’s 

CHRONICLE.  scheme. 


SPEAKING  to  his  constituents  in  EastManchester,  Mr. 

A.  J.  Balfour  naturally  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to 
criticism  of  his  opponents.  But  as  a  critic  Mr.  Balfour 
is  perhaps  not  impartial  enough  to  be  convincing.  The 
Gladstonians  were,  he  said,  a  congeries  of  “  separate 
factions,  each  pursuing  its  own  interests,”  with  “an 
ideal  almost  wholly,  or  quite  wholly,  of  destruction.” 
He  afterwards  excepted  the  Parish  Councils  Bill  as  an 
example  of  constructive  legislation,  but  even  taking 
this  exception  into  account,  we  are  afraid  that  his 
criticism  is  too  much  the  criticism  of  a  partisan  leader. 
He  was  much  better  worth  hearing  when  he  spoke  of 
the  ideals  of  the  Unionist  party.  Mr.  Balfour  was  right  in 
putting  first  the  interests  and  security  of  the  Empire  ; 
he  then  advocated  social  as  opposed  to  socialistic  legis¬ 
lation.  He  commended,  too,  the  efforts  made  ‘  ‘  to  alleviate 
the  lot  and  better  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
working  population  of  this  country”;  but  he  was  at  his 
best  when  he  spoke  of  “  the  necessity  of  preserving  those 
of  our  institutions  which  are  still  capable  of  doing  great 
work  for  the  communityat  large.”  “There  is  no  policyless 
negative,”  he  said,  “than  the  policy  of  preservation ;  there 
is  no  policy  more  negative  than  the  policy  of  destruction. 
Do  you  suppose  that  either  in  politics  or  in  ordinary  life 
it  is  enough  to  have  a  thing  in  order  to  keep  it.  To 
preserve  anything— be  it  health,  be  it  money,  be  it  the 
institutions  of  our  country,  be  it  affection,  be  it  any¬ 
thing  you  please — something  more  is  required  than 
-sitting  still,  enjoying  what  you  have.  That  is  the  very 
•secret  of  our  existence  here  on  earth,  and  it  is  a  great  folly 
to  suppose  that  sitting  still,  saying  that  you  do  not  want 
your  institutions  changed,  will  be  enough  to  preserve 
them.  No  policy  is  less  negative,  no  policy  requires 
Ilonger  effort,  no  policy  requires  more  concentrated 
perseverance  than  to  preserve  that  which  you  have  got, 
to  prevent  it  from  deteriorating,  and,  if  possible,  to 
improve  it.” 

We  regret  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  prevented  by 
sudden  indisposition  from  finishing  his  Glasgow  speech 
on  Tuesday.  It  promised  to  be  a  telling  one.  The 
Premier’s  position  was  exactly  defined  in  the  phrase, 
“  He  belongs  to  no  party,  he  leads  no  party,  but  he  is 
the  servant  of  half  a  dozen.”  Sir  George  Trevelyan 
spoke  also  at  Glasgow  on  the  taxation  of  ground  values, 
the  principle  of  betterment,  &c.  As  for  the  House  of 
Lords,  he  said  :  “  The  Liberal  party  is  determined  to  free 
itself  and  the  House  of  Commons”  from  its  control.  This 
is  a  trifle  vague,  we  think  ;  but  then  Sir  George  knows 
the  Nemesis  that  awaits  the  politician  who  indulges  in 
exact  statement.  Lord  Cadogan  declared  at  Portsmouth 
that  “  he  was  not  in  favour  of  the  present  predominance 
of  the  hereditary  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,” 
and  thought  that  “  a  useful  element  ”  could  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  creation  of  life-peers  or  ex-officio  peers.  We 


Sir  William  Harcourt  broke  his  prolonged  silence  for 
the  first  time  last  Tuesday.  A  special  committee  from 
the  London  Trades  Council  waited  upon  him  at  the 
Treasury  with  the  request  that  persons  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Civil  Service  should  enjoy  the 
same  right  of  publicly  or  privately  meeting  and  discuss¬ 
ing  the  best  means  of  improving  their  position  as  persons 
employed  by  private  firms.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  in  reply,  said  he  had  always  been  in  favour 
of  “  perfect  freedom”  for  workmen  “  to  organize  and 
discuss  all  matters  affecting  their  interests,”  and  was 
convinced  that  “the  most  intelligent  employers” 
believed  in  trade  unions  as  “the  best  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  employers  and  workmen  for  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes.”  What  can  then  be  said  about  the 
intelligence  of  the  9,788,000  working  men  of  whom  only 
about  1,100,000  belong  to  trade  unions?  For  the  rest, 
Sir  William  Harcourt  promised  that  “  the  Government 
would  do  their  best  to  make  uniform  regulations  in  all 
departments,”  which  would  give  full  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  deputation.  We  wish  him  joy  when  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vants  begin  to  exercise  their  “civil  rights.” 

There  are  many  ratepayers  in  London  who  are  no 
doubt  looking  back  with  regret  to  the  days  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  T.  G.  Fardell,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  of  Tuesday,  shows  conclusively  that 
the  County  Council  compares  very  unfavourably  with  the 
old  Metropolitan  Board  in  the  matter  of  expenditure. 
The  expenditure  of  the  County  Council  in  1894  exceeds 
that  of  the  late  Board  in  1889  by  nearly  i\d.  in  the 
pound.  In  the  Joint  Stock  Journal ,  the  organ  of  the 
Progressives,  the  expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
in  1889  is  stated  to  have  been  9.53d.  in  the  pound,  whilst 
the  County  Council  in  1894  spent  io.6gd.  in  the  pound. 
Not  only  this,  but  “  as  the  rateable  value  of  London  has 
enormously  increased  since  1889,  a  penny  in  the  pound 
now  produces  ^,'141,307,  instead  of  ^122,458  in  the 
former  year,”  so  that  “the  difference  of  expenditure 
amounts  to  an  increased  sum  of  about  ^365,000  per 
annum.”  This  money  seems  to  have  been  mainly  squan¬ 
dered  in  Parliamentary  and  legal  expenses,  extravagant 
outlay  on  the  parks,  and  a  mad  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  to  shine  as  builders  and  contractors,  and, 
indeed,  in  any  capacity  except  that  for  which  they 
were  presumably  elected,  as  economical  rulers  of  the 
Metropolis. 

The  Report  of  the  Archbishop’s  Committee  of  the 
Church  of  England,  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Church 
elementary  schools  to  be  aided  by  the  State,  should  be 
compared  with  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  which  is  intended  to  obtain  for  Roman 
Catholic  elementary  schools  some  pecuniary  help  which 
they  do  not  now  receive.  The  difficulty  of  both  deno- 
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minations  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Board  schools, 
with  their  public  grants,  are  apt  to  take  exclusive 
possession  of  new  educational  ground,  whilst  the 
Voluntary  schools,  without  adequate  State  help,  cannot 
be  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
religious  bodies  to  which  they  belong.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  Committee  asks  for  State  aid  alone,  while  the 
Roman  Catholic  Committee  hopes  for  payment  from  the 
rates,  and  does  not  object  to  supervision  by  a  local 
inspector.  Whatever  shape  the  help  takes,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  help  should  be  given.  Churchmen  in  England 
pay  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  rates  out  of  which 
Board  schools  are  supported.  They  can  surely  claim 
that  a  small  portion  of  their  unjustly  large  payments 
should  be  returned  to  them.  Of  course  it  would  be 
fairer  to  them  if  a  short  bill  were  passed  allowing  con¬ 
tributions  to  efficient  Voluntary  schools  to  be  taken 
instead  of  payment  of  the  school-rate. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  succeeded  in  making  itself 
supremely  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of  the  shipping  com¬ 
munity,  with  the  result  that  the  shipping  representatives 
have  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  meddlesome 
influence  of  certain  permanent  officials  with  regard  to 
the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea.  The  Board  will  thus  be 
compelled  to  stultify  itself  before  all  the  maritime  nations 
who  have  adopted  the  modification  of  the  signals  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  present  troubles — a  somewhat 
humiliating  position  for  the  official  representatives  of 
the  first  naval  Power  in  the  world. 

The  Directors’  Report  and  Accounts  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  are  almost  as  amusing  as  the  map 
which  accompanies  the  balance-sheet.  From  British 
Bechuanaland  to  the  shores  of  Tanganyika  and  Nyassa 
is  coloured  the  familiar  brick-red  and  declared  to  belong 
to  the  Britith  South  Africa  Company.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Tete  on  the  Zambesi  does  not  figure  in  this 
map  as  belonging  to  the  Company,  as  it  figured  two  or 
three  years  ago.  In  extending  the  territory  on  the  map 
1000  miles  or  so  northwards,  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  co¬ 
directors  have  become  a  little  more  scrupulous  about 
the  lands  lying,  so  to  speak,  at  their  door.  But  still 
the  map  is  bold,  very  bold.  In  the  north-east  it  goes 
further  than  geographical  knowledge,  and  in  various 
other  directions  is  calculated  to  frighten  the  sober. 
The  balance-sheet  possesses  the  amiable  peculiarities 
of  the  previous  balance-sheets  in  an  aggravated  form. 
The  million  transferred  from  the  Company  to  the  private 
account  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  associates  has  been  added 
to  the  capital  account,  and  the  Company’s  present 
condition  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  ^,500,000  odd 
has  been  issued  in  debentures  since  31  March  1894  ;  and 
yet  the  cash  in  hand  is  under  ^200,000.  This  balance 
does  not  seem  to  us  to  justify  the  premium  at  which  the 
shares  now  stand.  Still,  the  Matabele  war  only  cost 
^113,000,  which  may  be  a  good  investment. 

Nemesis  is  rapidly  overtaking  Newfoundland,  and  it 
seems  veryprobable  indeed  that  the  oldest  British  Colony 
may  be  the  first  to  lose  its  charter  of  responsible  govern¬ 
ment.  A  petition  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Colonial 
Office  urging  the  Imperial  Government  to  appoint  a 
Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  crisis  which  has 
brought  the  Colony  to  intense  privation  and  insolvency. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  colonial  circles  in  London  that  it 
such  a  Commission  is  appointed,  it  will  recommend  help 
from  the  Imperial  authorities,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
right  of  self-government.  That  would  be  an  inglorious 
end  to  a  not  too  glorious  career.  Newfoundland’s  history 
has  been  a  more  or  less  chronic  crisis,  and  it  will 
surprise  some  of  those  who  obtain  their  information  chiefly 
from  reference  books  to  learn  that  in  1842,  ten  years 
after  she  was  given  representative  government,  her 
Constitution  was  withdrawn,  because  political  passion 
rendered  it  unworkable.  Her  present  Constitution  dates 
from  1855,  and  her  record  under  it  shows  responsible 
self-government  and  the  system  of  paid  membership  to 
have  been  as  small  a  blessing  in  Newfoundland  as  in 
any  of  the  Australian  colonies.  Political  corruption, 
condoned  or  ignored  by  the  electors,  has  been  followed 
by  financial  collapse,  and  disastrous  seasons  have 
aggravated  a  more  than  mistaken  credit  system.  Bad 
faith  and  bad  luck  have  combined  to  work  the  ruin  of 


the  Colony,  and  Sir  William  Whiteway,  her  late  Premier, 
who  was  among  those  unseated  for  electoral  corruption  • 
during  last  summer,  never  did  Newfoundland  a  worse 
turn  than  when  he  stood  in  the  way  of  her  federation 
with  Canada  in  1888. 

Dr.  Peile,  the  Master  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge, 
delivered  an  interesting  address  last  week,  at  Toynbee 
Hall,  on  the  subject  of  “  The  History  of  a  College,”  in 
the  course  of  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  a 
university  in  the  form  of  schools  attached  to  monasteries 
and  secular  communities.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture. 
Dr.  Peile  referred  to  his  own  college,  Christ’s,  as  con¬ 
taining,  “  on  two  occasions  especially,  the  men  who  were 
leaders  of  great  movements,”  one  in  the  seventeenth,  one 
in  the  eighteenth,  century,  the  leaders  in  question  beings 
the  Messrs.  Cudworth,  More,  Law,  and  Paley.  Dr.  Peile 
has  made  an  extraordinary  omission.  Would  any  one 
have  imagined,  after  reading  his  address,  that  the  late 
Charles  Darwin  was  a  member  of  Christ’s  College  during 
his  undergraduate  years  ?  Messrs.  Cudworth  and 
Company  are  no  doubt  very  worthy  persons  from  an 
antiquarian  point  of  view,  but  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  been  leaders  of  “  great  movements.”  We  feel 
sure  no  Cambridge  undergraduate  would  ever  have 
missed  Paley. 

We  read  in  the  Report  recently  presented  to  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Spencer  that 
in  Oxfordshire  rents  have  fallen  from  30  to  50  per  cent  ; 
in  the  Cotswold  Hills,  30  to  60  per  cent ;  in  the  Vale  ot 
Gloucester  and  North-West  Wiltshire,  10  to  30  per 
cent ;  and  in  Berkshire  Downs,  33  to  60  per  cent.  This 
makes  an  average  of  about  34  per  cent  reduction  in 
rents.  The  Oxford  colleges,  therefore,  seem  to  have 
come  rather  better  off  than  the  average  landowner.  Mr. 
Price,  of  Oriel  College,  in  a  paper  read  on  Tuesday  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society,  estimated  the  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  colleges  between  1883  and  1893  at  more 
than  jQ 60,000 ,  or  nearly  30  per  cent.  It  is  also  not 
unsatisfactory  to  note  that,  whilst  the  number  of  Fellows 
has  remained  stationary  in  the  decade,  the  scholars  and 
exhibitioners  have  increased  in  number  from  570  in  1883. 
to  658  in  1893,  with  an  increase  in  payments  from 
^44,776  to  ^48,378.  Shall  not  the  youths  live? 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett,  in  an  address  recently  delivered  to 
the  congregation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Penicuik,  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation  of  his  post  as  pastor,  in. 
order  to  follow  literature  exclusively.  In  the  course 
of  his  address  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  “  Most 
entirely  do  I  believe  that  the  same  Lord  who  sent  me 
here  to  preach  the  Gospel,  has  revealed  to  me  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  talent  which  He  desires  and  intends  me  to 
use.”  If  Mr.  Crockett  does  not  in  the  future  produce 
something  very  much  better  than  “  The  Playactress, 
we  would  counsel  him  to  be  more  modest  in  assuming 
that  Providence  has  revealed  to  him  the  possession  ot 
the  talent  he  mentions. 

For  years  past  Mr.  J.  F.  “  Cheques”  O’Brien,  M.P., 
has  been  borne  along  on  the  skirts  of  notoriety  in  his 
capacity  as  the  only  British  subject  alive  who  has  heard 
himself  condemned  by  British  forms  of  law  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered.  It  was  his  only  distinction,  and 
strangers  who  knew  ot  it  gazed  on  him  in.  wonder, 
that  so  ferocious  a  doom  should  have  been  invited  by  a 
small  man  of  such  meek,  not  to  say  lamb-like,  aspect. 
Some  of  the  old  fire  returns  to  his  veins,  however,  in 
these  days  of  his  party’s  discomfiture,  along  with  still 
more  of  the  old  muddle-headed  indiscretion.  He  alone 
has  ventured  into  the  breach  to  fight  Mr.  Healy  this  week, 
but  in  rebutting  that  bad  man’s  calumnies,  he  “gives 
away  ”  several  of  his  party’s  secrets  in  the  matter  ot 
financial  dealings  with  the  Liberal  party,  which  need  ex¬ 
plaining  a  good  deal  more  than  the  Gladstone- 
Tweedmouth  circulars  did.  Cautious  Mr.  Sexton, 
speaking  to  his  Kerry  constituents,  just  referred  m 
passing  to  the  “  anxiety  and  pain  ”  which  the  row  within 
the  party  had  caused  him.  The  meeting  was  too 
turbulent,  it  seems,  for  him  to  explain  that  the  anxiety 
and  pain  were  lest  he  should  turn  out,  after  all  his 
trouble,  to  have  got  down  on  the  losing  side  ot  the 
fence. 
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MR.  ASQUITH  AS  A  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

IT  was  to  be  presumed  a  priori  that  Mr.  Asquith  was 
not  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  particular  form 
of  society  in  which  he  has  been  able,  while  still  a  young 
man,  to  reach  a  position  of  eminence  and  influence.  He 
has  been  looked  upon,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a 
Whig-  of  the  Whig's  ;  but  since  he  declared  himself 
against  a  Second  Chamber,  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Extremists,  it  has  been  feared  that  his  prepossessions 
in  favour  of  individualism  mav  have  undergone  some 
modification.  This  is  not  the  case.  Last  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee  of  the  Trade  Union  Congress, 
and  of  representatives  from  the  Trade  Unions  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  submitted  to  the  Home  Secretary 
certain  proposals  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
recent  Trade  Union  Congress  held  at  Norwich.  The 
deputation,  it  was  said,  was  the  largest  Trade  Union 
deputation  that  had  ever  waited  on  a  politician  ;  it 
represented  practically  every  trade  and  interest  in  the 
country.  And  certainly  no  deputation  in  our  time  has 
ever  ventured  to  lay  before  a  responsible  politician  so 
many  novel,  extravagant,  and  absurd  proposals.  Mr. 
Woods,  M.P.,  recommended  the  “  living  wage.”  “  The 
Trade  Union  Congress,”  he  said,  “  were  of  opinion  that 
sixpence  an  hour,  or  twenty-four  shillings  a  week,  should 
be  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  workmen  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  employ.”  He  also  raised  the  questions  of  overtime 
and  sweating,  and  emphasized  “  the  necessity  of  appoint¬ 
ing  a  larger  staff  of  assistant-inspectors  for  mines  and 
factories,  to  be  drawn  principally  from  the  ranks  of  the 
working  men  themselves.”  He  hoped  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  “  would  take  immediate  steps  to  convert  all 
practicable  proposals  into  accomplished  facts.”  This  is 
manifestly  the  proper  tone  for  the  representative  of  un¬ 
skilled  workmen  to  assume  when  speaking  to  a  Home 
Secretary.  Miss  Marland  then  took  up  the  strain  and 
insisted  upon  the  “  necessity  of  extending  factory  legis¬ 
lation  to  all  textile  trades,  and  to  as  many  others  as 
possible.”  Not  only  should  all  laundries  be  included  in 
the  next  Factory  Bill,  but  also  all  docks,  wharves, 
Government  and  Municipal  workshops.  Further,  sweat¬ 
ing  must  be  put  down,  “and  as  long  as  a  legal  overtime 
was  allowed,  a  legal  overtime  would  be  worked”  ;  and 
she  concluded:  “This  most  important  step  ought  to 
be  taken  next  session.”  We  are  not  told  how  Mr. 
Asquith  received  this  hint.  Then  came  a  gentleman 
who  asserted  that  the  Employers’  Liability  Act  must 
be  reintroduced  into  Parliament;  “contracting  out,” 
he  said,  “was  both  immoral  and  unjust,”  and  a 
new  clause  should  be  added,  “  making  the  Bill  applic¬ 
able  to  all  Government  workshops  and  dockyards.” 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.,  declared  that  “special  juries 
were  a  privilege  of  the  rich  and  should  be  abolished.” 
He  insisted  that  workmen  should  serve  on  juries,  and 
that  the  State  should  pay  them  as  it  pays  the  Judges. 
Mr.  Broadhurst  recommended  that  the  minimum  wage 
ot  twenty-four  shillings  for  an  eight-hours  day  should  be 
made  universal  throughout  the  Government  service,  and 
that  this  principle  of  Government  employment  should  be 
embodied  forthwith  in  a  Treasury  minute.  Mr.  Joshua 
Barrows  suggested  that  the  number  of  factory  and  mine 
inspectors  should  be  extended,  that  they  should  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  ranks  of  working  men  and  women,  and 
that  their  salaries  should  be  increased  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  per  cent.  But  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  as  was 
required  by  his  reputation,  surpassed  all  his  fellows. 
He  took  Government  itself  in  hand,  and  asked  for  a 
New  Registration  Bill  :  “the  whole  cost  of  registration 
and  election  to  be  placed  on  the  public  funds  ”  ;  he 
wished  to  see  plural  voting  abolished,  and  the  electoral 
disqualification  in  respect  of  Poor  Law  relief.  He 
also  demanded  the  payment  of  members,  and  in¬ 
sisted  that  Government  should  be  so  democratized  as 
to  give  every  man  or  woman  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  ii  share  in  it.  His  mis-statements  were  frequent 
and  tree.  Mr.  Burns  thinks  that  “everybody  knows 
t  rat  if  a  candidate  buys  his  constituency  by  paying  his 
election  expenses,  he  is  to  take  it  out  by  selling  his 
const'tuency  later  on.  ”  Strange  to  say,  the  very  opposite 
ot  this  is  true.  Where  members  are  paid,  as  in  France  or 
Amenca,  they  have  been  proved  to  have  sold  the  interests 
ot  their  constituents  very  much  oftener  than  has  been 


the  case  in  England,  where  members  are  still  unpaid. 
But  the  crown  of  unreason  was  worn  by  a  Mr.  Cunan, 
who  called  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  of  conspiracy. 
He  said  that  the  elastic  character  of  the  present  law 
compelled  the  Trades  Lhiions  to  spend  thousands  of 
pounds  in  defending  cases.  We,  too,  want  the  law  of 
conspiracy  amended,  in  order  to  prevent  the  legalized 
blackmail  of  Trades  Unions,  which  we  expose  in  another 
column. 

Mr.  Asquith  met  all  these  demands  most  judiciously. 
The  inevitable  words  of  common  sense  took  in  his  mouth 
a  sort  of  conventional  Whiggish  turn  which  must  have 
filled  Mr.  John  Burns  with  indignation.  Mr.  Asquith 
began  by  saying  that  had  the  deputation  brought  before 
him  the  socialistic  resolution  of  the  Norwich  Conference 
he  would  have  had  to  face  “  the  unwelcome  necessity  of 
expressing  the  strongest  and  most  emphatic  dissent 
from  propositions  which  I  can  hardly  believe  represent 
the  settled  and  determined  opinion  of  the  organized 
workers  of  this  country.”  This  sentiment,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  was  greeted  by  a  “  hear,  hear  ”  of  approval,  which 
Mr.  John  Burns,  if  he  wishes  to  spare  himself  much 
mortification  in  the  future,  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 
Mr.  Asquith  then  refused  to  deal  with  the  purely 
political  questions;  he  was  “  simply  the  head  of  a 
particular  department,”  and  so  forth.  Having  thus 
stuffed  five-sixths  of  the  proposals  into  the  waste-paper 
basket,  he  began  to  yield  :  “  The  present  condition 

of  our  jury  law  is  not  by  any  means  satisfactory 
either  as  regards  the  selection  of  the  tribunal  or  as 
regards  its  remuneration,”  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  squeezeable  on  this  point, 
and  may  come  to  regard  a  special  jury  of  intelligent 
men  as  an  intolerable  infliction.  He  went  on  to  declare 
that  Mr.  Cunan’s  proposal  was  “very  reasonable  and 
moderate.”  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  these 
are  the  worst  of  his  concessions.  He  acknowledged, 
rightly  enough,  that  “the  condition  of  the  laundries, 
which  do  not  come  within  the  operation  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  is  one  of  the  most  crying  evils  of  our  industrial 
system,”  and  while  admitting  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  set  an  example  as  employers 
of  labour,  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  futile  to  ask 
him  to  increase  the  pay  of  factory  inspectors,  when 
he  had  thousands  of  applications  at  the  present  wage 
for  every  vacant  post,  the  applicants  being  thoroughlv 
competent  and  trustworthy.  Reality,  it  seems,  is 
not  so  elastic  as  the  desires  of  even  the  working 
man.  And  then  Mr.  Asquith  concluded  a  speech 
that  was  in  the  main  sensible  with  a  little  piece  of 
characteristically  Whiggish  doctrine  that  is  neither  new 
nor  true. 

It  was  but  natural  that  he  should  introduce  it  with  a 
misplaced  gravity.  “Another  question  which  I  cannot 
pass  by  is  the  question  of  foreign  labour.  I  do  trust 
that  the  I  rade  Llnionists  of  this  country  are  not  going  to 
revert  to  the  fallacies  of  protection.  When  I  am  asked 
in  vague  and  indefinite  terms  to  assent  to  the  exclusion 
of  foreign  labour  (cries  of  ‘No’),  I  reply  by  two  ques¬ 
tions.  First,  who  is  it  that  has  gained  most  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  from  the  free  circulation  and  com¬ 
petition  of  labour?  The  English  people,  who  are  the 
great  emigrants  and  colonizers.  Secondly,  who  would 
suffer  most  from  the  exclusion  ot  foreign  labour.  Again, 
the  English.  Depend  upon  it,  we  who  have  gained  so 
much  in  the  past  by  giving  an  asylum  to  men  exiled 
from  other  countries,  and  have  found  in  turn  a  field  for 
our  own  surplus  labour  in  other  countries,  should  suffer 
most  if  we  adopted  this  retrograde  policy  ;  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Trade  Unionists  of  this 
country.”  One  can  see  from  this  the  text-books  that 
have  formed  Mr.  Asquith’s  view  on  economic  subjects. 
One  can  tell  almost  to  a  year  the  time  at  which  he 
read  them,  and  one  can  only  inform  him  that  they  are 
out  of  date  and  antiquated  and  ridiculous  as  the  fashions 
of  twenty  years  ago  alone  can  be  ridiculous  and  anti¬ 
quated.  There  is  no  authority  on  economics  to-day 
in  England,  we  can  assure  Mr.  Asquith,  who  would 
hesitate  to  prohibit  foreign  paupers  from  coming  into 
this  country.  There  is  no  question  here  of  “foreign 
labour”  ;  but  if  there  were,  there  are  to-day  not  a  few 
thinkers  both  able  and  learned  who  would  find  good 
reasons  for  preferring  Englishmen  as  citizens  to  Polish 
Jews. 
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IS  IT  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE? 

MCASIMIR-PERIER  has  behaved  like  the  million- 
•  aire  mining  proprietor  rather  than  like  the  first 
citizen  of  a  great  nation.  An  incident  creditable  to  his 
military  bravery  is  related  of  his  service  as  a  young  man 
in  the  Franco-German  War.  The  lack  of  civic  courage 
he  has  displayed  in  his  mature  years  is  painful.  It  may 
prove  tragic  as  well.  The  situation  from  which  he  has 
run  away  is  one  involving  for  France,  and  only  less 
directly  for  the  world  at  large,  issues  of  grave  im¬ 
portance.  The  fall  of  the  Dupuy  Ministry,  and  the  fact 
that  the  occupant  of  the  Elys^e  has  been  rendered  un¬ 
happy  by  the  disorganization  of  parties,  and  the  more 
than  usually  brutal  license  of  his  critics,  become  trivial 
by  comparison  with  the  action  of  the  popular  branch  of 
the  French  Parliament  on  Monday.  That  action  plainly 
threatened  revolution.  M.  Casimir-Perier’s  equally  ob¬ 
vious  duty  was  to  remain  at  his  post,  and  call  upon  all 
the  law-abiding  elements  of  the  French  nation  to  help 
him  in  resisting  this  danger  to  the  Republic.  He  has 
turned  tail  instead,  and  the  peril  is  multiplied  by  his 
cowardice. 

For  the  first  time  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has 
decided  that  its  will  is  superior  to  an  explicit  mandate 
of  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  quibble  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitutional  clause  thus  overridden. 
It  sets  forth  in  terms,  the  clearness  of  which  none 
disputes,  that  the  decision  of  a  certain  tribunal,  upon 
specified  matters  submitted  to  it,  shall  be  final.  Much 
more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  Deputies  elected  to 
the  French  Chamber  have  voted  an  order  of  the  day 
declaring  that  “the  rights  of  the  State”  warrant  the 
setting  aside  of  this  clause.  We  leave  to  our  own 
advocates  of  a  Single  Chamber,  and  to  the  admirers  of 
that  twin  fetich,  the  Written  Constitution,  the  task  of 
deciding  how  much  this  action  helps  their  cause.  The 
crisis  which  it  has  precipitated  in  France  demands  close 
attention. 

In  forming  a  Constitution  for  the  permanent  Govern¬ 
ment  which  emerged  slowly  from  the  ruins  of  the  Second 
Empire,  the  French  Republicans  borrowed  from  both 
English  and  American  models.  From  the  latter  source 
they  took  the  idea  of  dividing  authority  among  three 
co-ordinate  branches — the  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial — each  supreme  within  its  own  defined  province. 
As  the  judiciary  has  never  attained  among  what  are  called 
the  Latin  nations  the  weight  and  prominence  attach¬ 
ing  to  it  in  the  traditions  of  English-speaking  peoples, 
the  French  did  not  attempt  to  found  an  institution  like 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  fell  back  instead 
upon  the  Conseil  d'Etat  founded  by  Napoleon  I.,  and 
remodelled  it  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Republic. 
This  Council  of  State  consists  of  fifty  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  has  for  its  chairman 
the  existing  Minister  of  Justice.  It  is  divided  into  four 
sections,  each  charged  with  the  control  of  certain  depart¬ 
mental  subjects.  The  Government  submits  to  this 
tribunal  all  manner  of  administrative  questions  for  its 
opinion,  and  must  defer  to  it  as  to  a  court  of  last  resort. 
In  the  matter  of  suits  brought  against  the  Government, 
as  well,  its  decision  is  declared  by  the  Constitution  to 
be  final. 

What  has  happened,  briefly,  is  this.  In  1883,  the 
Government  renewed  its  conventions  with  the  Orleans 
and  Midi  railway  companies.  It  is  now  openly  charged 
that  a  corruption  fund  of  ^30,000  was  distributed  among 
the  Deputies  and  others  responsible  for  the  form  given 
to  these  conventions.  The  avowed  intent  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  pledge  the  State  to  a  guarantee  of  interest 
on  the  companies’ bonds  for  only  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  eighty  which  the  conventions  had  to  run.  By  inad¬ 
vertence  or  otherwise,  the  drafting  of  the  conventions 
left  out  this  limitation.  The  companies  made  no  secret 
of  their  claim  that  this  omission  extended  their  guarantee 
to  1964,  the  full  limit  of  eighty  years.  No  official  de¬ 
murrer  appeared  ;  accordingly  the  bonds  were  dealt  in 
upon  this  basis,  and  reached  an  extravagant  premium, 
which  until  last  week  they  maintained.  After  a  lapse  of 
eleven  years,  the  question  was  raised  again  last  June  by 
the  decision  of  the  Dupuy  Cabinet  that  all  future  issues 
of  Midi  and  Orleans  bonds  should  bear  on  their  face  a 
notice  that  the  State  guarantee  terminated  in  1914.  The 
two  companies  at  once  brought  a  suit  before  the  Council 


of  State,  and  when  a  question  was  asked  on  the  subject 
in  the  Chamber  (23  June)  that  body  decided  by  a  large 
majority  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a  matter  regu¬ 
larly  referred  to  that  tribunal.  But  the  events  of  the 
past  seven  months  have  changed  the  face  of  French 
politics.  The  Council  of  State  rendered  its  verdict  on 
Saturday,  and  decreed  that  the  companies  could  not  be 
forced  to  declare  that  their  State  guarantee  expired  in 
1914.  It  is  said  that  this  decree  was  obtained  in  the 
Council  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  and  that  the  brother 
of  the  councillor  who  cast  this  vote  was  on  Saturday 
promoted  to  a  post  of  profit  in  the  service  of  one  of  the 
companies.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
refused  to  sanction  the  award,  and,  after  a  protracted 
debate,  passed  an  order  of  the  day  which,  in  principle, 
nullified  it.  M.  Dupuy,  the  defeated  and  retiring  Premier, 
exaggerated  nothing  when  he  said,  “  This  is  revolution.” 

It  was  not  easy,  indeed,  to  overstate  the  importance  of 
the  step  which  had  been  taken.  One  of  the  three  co¬ 
ordinate  branches  of  government  had  been  deliberately 
denied  the  functions  confirmed  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 
If  this  could  be  done  to  the  Council  of  State,  it  could  be 
done  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  In  this  logical 
proposition  there  lay  a  sinister  significance.  Nobody 
in  particular  cared  about  the  Council  of  State.  Every 
French  politician  had  an  absorbing  interest  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  M.  Casimir-Perier.  That  this  interest  was  largely, 
and  to  all  appearances  increasingly,  hostile,  added  danger 
to  the  situation.  The  mood  of  Paris  was  openly  menac¬ 
ing.  The  long  series  of  exposures  of  corruption  in  high 
places,  which,  beginning  with  the  Grevy-Wilson  scandals 
of  1887,  developed  first  the  tremendous  but  localized 
Panama  upheaval,  and  now  is  driving  its  ugly  fissures 
through  the  whole  political,  financial,  and  professional 
life  of  the  country,  had  given  the  party  of  discontent 
such  an  opportunity  as  it  had  not  had  before  since 
Sedan.  It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  to  determine  how- 
much  worse  the  French  public  men  of  to-day  are 
than  other  politicians.  The  point  is  that  those  w'ho  are 
preaching  the  crusade  against  them  find  such  fresh 
material  to  hand,  with  each  week’s  new  disclosures, 
that  their  case  enforces  itself  in  the  popular  mind.  The 
Socialist  and  advanced  Radical  press  of  Paris  has  not 
scrupled  to  describe  the  w'hole  personnel  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment — President,  Senators,  Ministers,  Deputies  and  all — 
as  a  band  of  infamous  thieves.  The  new  press  laws, 
adopted  last  year  in  a  moment  of  panic,  are  worse  than 
useless  to  restrain  this  abuse.  There  are  not  courts 
enough  to  try  one  offender  in  ten,  and  it  is  difficult  for 
the  authorities  to  secure  convictions,  even  when  they  do 
prosecute.  The  juries  are  afraid  of  the  savage  public 
feeling,  even  when  they  themselves  do  not  share  it. 
Nightly  meetings  are  held  in  the  rougher  quarters  of 
Paris,  where  open  sedition  is  talked,  and  cheered  by 
thousands  of  people  ;  the  police  can  scarcely  report  all 
the  speeches,  much  less  interfere  with  the  gatherings. 
When  the  seat  for  the  Gobelins  district  became  vacant 
last  month,  this  typical  Parisian  constituency  elected  as 
its  Deputy  an  illiterate  blackguard  who  was,  and  is,  in 
prison  for  offering  in  print  the  filthiest  and  most  libellous 
insults  imaginable  to  the  President.  It  was  the  utmost 
these  electors  could  do  to  show  their  contempt  tor 
Parliament  and  M.  Casimir-Perier;  if  a  still  more  deadly 
affront  had  been  possible,  they  would  have  preferred 
it.  The  same  story  comes  from  the  provinces. 
There,  as  in  Paris,  the  mysterious  Dreyfus  affair  has 
created  a  profound  impression.  The  two  papers  which 
make  a  specialty  of  anti-Semitic  violence,  the  Libre  Parole 
and  Intransigeant ,  have  within  the  past  six  months 
reached  a  rural  circulation  which  makes  that  of  all 
the  other  Paris  journals  hardly  worth  talking  about.  It 
is  most  convenient  to  storm  against  the  Jew's,  but  both 
Parisians  and  provincials,  reading  between  the  lines,  have 
applied  the  denunciation  to  all  capitalists,  to  all  politicians 
who  own  more  than  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  and  most, 
of  all,  to  the  rich  M.  Casimir-Perier. 

The  new  President,  M.  FtHix  Faure,  belongs  to  the 
section  of  French  public  men  which  regards  the  return 
of  the  era  of  personal  denunciation  and  the  action  ot 
the  Chamber  in  reaching  out  for  unlimited  power  as 
omens  of  revolution.  Whether  he  will  have  the  strength 
and  authority  to  prevent  these  abuses  remains  to  be 
seen.  His  election  is  a  proof  that  he  has  impressed  his 
Parliamentary  fellow's,  above  all  others,  as  a  safe  man. 
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He  has  represented  without  interruption  for  many  years 
:he  important  commercial  interests  of  Havre.  He  is  an 
elderly  business  man  of  substance,  a  thorough-going 
Free  Trader,  and  has  served  as  Minister  of  Marine  with 
;redit.  He  presents,  even  more  conspicuously  than 
his  more  immediate  predecessors,  the  type  of  dignitary 
lear  to  the  heart  of  the  bourgeoisie.  But  the  situation 
lemands  much  more  than  the  amiable  and  respectable 
ind  personally  popular  figurehead.  Thepresent  Chamber 
deliberately  threw  M.  Faure  out  as  a  Minister  on  Monday. 
Will  it  be  more  tender  of  his  susceptibilities  as  President 
af  the  Republic?  It  is  apparent  enough  that  the  Senate 
itood  ready  to  join  M.  Casimir-Perier  in  dissolving  this 
Chamber,  'if  they  had  not  feared  the  result  of  an  appeal 
to  the  excited  and  discontented  constituencies.  The 
;ame  difficult  alternative,  of  working  with  a  hostile 
Chamber,  or  of  giving  the  country  the  chance  to  elect 
in  even  more  unruly  body,  confronts  the  new  President. 

LORD  TWEEDMOUTH’S  LITTLE  CHEQUES. 

OW  Lord  Tweedmouth  stands  with  his  party  at  the 
present  moment  is  a  matter  of  cold  dubiety  :  but 
for  many  a  session  he  was  accounted  the  deepest, 
shrewdest,  most  far-seeing  and  circumspect  of  political 
managers  and  medicine-men.  The  reputation  which 
Mr.  Schnadhorst  painfully  earned  by  years  of  plodding 
sndeavour  was  achieved  by  Mr.  Marjoribanks  in  a  single 
night.  For  there  was  a  night,  otherwise  gloomy  for 
the  party  to  which  Mr.  Marjoribanks  had  attached  him¬ 
self,  when,  putting  the  pot  on,  he  promised  his  friends 
so  tremendous  a  victory  at  the  forthcoming  elections 
that  no  man  believed  the  prophecy  and  none  forgot  it. 
Incredibly  high  as  it  was,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  name 
the  figure  which  the  Gladstonian  majority  was  to  stand 
at ;  and  when  the  elections  were  over  it  was  seen  that 
the  wonderful,  delightful  Mr.  Marjoribanks  was  almost 
exactly  right.  The  joy  of  his  friends  lifted  him  shoulder 
high  above  all  other  political  seers,  and  thenceforth 
nothing  was  done,  nothing  attempted,  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Marjoribanks. 

Marjoribanks  he  should  have  remained.  He  became 
Lord  Tweedmouth  and  his  luck  gave  out.  Marjoribanks, 
to  be  sure,  could  plunge  ;  but  whether  he  would  have 
gone  as  far  as  Lord  Tweedmouth  in  warranting  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  House  of  Lords  as  the  richest  card  in 
the  pack  may  be  questioned.  It  was  not  that,  however, 
which  infused  the  minds  of  his  many  friends  with  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  was  so  very  much  of  a  conjuror  after 
all.  That  misgiving  arose  upon  the  revelation  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  political  blunders  of  modern 
times.  It  is  now  known  as  the  Blunder  of  the  Cheque. 
The  fund  which  is  devoted  to  the  domestic  support  of 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  party  had  run  very  low.  It  be¬ 
came  absolutely  necessary  to  replenish  it,  and  they  who 
ought  to  have  come  forward  did  not  come  forward  as 
expected  :  therefore  a  circular  letter  soliciting  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  fund  was  sent  round.  It  has  been  thought 
an  astonishing  thing  that  one  of  these  circulars  should 
have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  another  to  Lord 
Tweedmouth  :  to  us  nothing  seems  more  natural  than 
the  accident  which  directed  the  invitation  to  both 
these  gentlemen.  Indeed,  some  things  are  so  natural 
that  they  get  done  of  themselves  ;  and  to  Mr.  McCarthy 
and  to  Mr.  X.  O’Brien,  who  are  still  wondering 
and  worrying  about  the  means  by  which  those  two  cir¬ 
culars  could  find  their  way  into  such  hands,  we  commend 
the  peace  of  that  solution.  No  ;  the  marvel  is  that  a 
person  so  naturally  astute  as  Lord  Tweedmouth,  and 
bound  by  professional  obligations  to  be  yet  more  so, 
should  have  thought  it  a  splendid  idea  to  answer  the 
circular  with  a  subscription  of  a  hundred  guineas,  per¬ 
suade  Mr.  Gladstone  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  then 
publish  a  letter  announcing  these  subsidies  as  an  example 
which  other  good  English  Liberals  should  follow. 
Amazing  that  he  should  have  overlooked  the  indelicacy 
of  exposing  the  conduits  of  pecuniary  support  from  the 
pocketsof  Ministers  to  the  pocketsof  hon.  memberswhose 
need  was  no  shame  and  whose  votes  were  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  whether  or  no.  Astonishing  that  he  should  have 
forgotten  the  tenderest  point  of  honour  amongst  Irish 
patriots,  which  is  and  ever  has  been  the  scorn  of  sus¬ 
tenance  from  any  sort  or  kind  of  Government  supply. 
Astounding  that  he  should  forget  these  things,  consider¬ 


ing  that  not  very  long  before,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  had  heard  a  distinguished  anti-Parnellite  repel  with 
thundering  wrath  the  insinuation  that  any  of  his  party 
were  capable  of  taking  a  penn’orth  of  pecuniary  help 
from  their  Ministerial  allies.  However,  there  it  was. 
Lord  Tweedmouth’s  masterly  idea  was  carried  out. 
The  cheques  were  drawn  ;  the  cheques  were  sent  ;  the 
letter  announcing  the  despatch  of  those  high  gratuities 
was  published  ;  and  all  with  the  consequence  that  from 
that  day  to  this,  the  party  which  Lord  Tweedmouth 
would  have  strengthened  has  been  in  the  most  violent 
state  of  recrimination  and  disruption. 

Whether  it  will  ever  recover  from  the  effects  of  Lord 
Tweedmouth’s  shrewdness  it  is  too  soon  to  foretell  ;  but 
we  should  say  not  if  there  are  any  more  healers  of  the 
breach  like  Mr.  J.  F.  X.  O'Brien,  secretary  to  the  Irish 
National  League.  At  a  great  meeting  on  Sunday  this 
responsible  official  addressed  himself  to  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Healy,  who,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  leader  of 
the  party  of  virtue,  indignation,  and  independence  ; 
and  quite  right  too.  That,  however,  is  not  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  opinion.  Mr.  O’Brien,  like  most  of  the  anti- 
Parnellite  chiefs,  thinks  that  Mr.  Healy  and  his 
friends  are  unnecessarily  scandalized  by  this  affair  of 
the  cheques.  What  is  more,  Mr.  O’Brien  happened  to  be 
in  a  position  to  prove  that  Mr.  Healy  had  taken  up 
extremely  false  ground  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of 
Sunday’s  opportunity  to  make  that  clear.  How  wrong 
it  was  for  Mr.  Healy  to  go  about  the  country  complain¬ 
ing  that  the  party  leaders  stooped  to  take  cheques  from 
British  Liberals  would  immediately  appear,  Mr.  O’Brien 
thought,  from  two  little  facts.  “  It  was  not  generally 
known,  though  it  was  somewhat  remarkable  in  view  of 
Mr.  Healy’s  statements  about  the  party  being  corrupted 
by  ^200,  that  just  before  the  Parnell  split  a  committee 
formed  of  Radical  members  of  Parliament  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  collecting 
money  for  the  support  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ’’—(Hullo !) — “but  that  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Parnell,  the  money,  amounting  to  ^3500,  had  been 
declined  by  the  party.”  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Parnell  ? 
Why,  yes.  There  are  several  reasons  for  supposing  that 
the  money  might  be  returned  on  that  event.  Wasn’t  the 
party  very  much  split  at  that  time  ?  And  might  there 
not  have  been  some  nasty  difficulties  about  dividing  the 
cash — squabbles,  perhaps,  in  which  the  unpleasant  fact  of 
the  subsidy  of  Irish  patriots  by  British  Radicals  would 
come  out  ?  Upon  the  whole,  we  hardly  think  that  this 
revelation  entirely  accomplishes  Mr.  O’Brien’s  purpose. 
But  there  is  another  ;  and  upon  that  the  secretary  to  the 
National  League  laid  greater  stress.  “  Why,  only  a  year 
ago  Lord  Tweedmouth,  then  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  wrote 
to  me  as  treasurer  of  the  League,  enclosing  a  cheque 
for  ^2000  ;  a  generous  gift  which  the  party  unanimously 
decided  not  to  accept — save  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
relieving  the  evicted  tenants.” 

Now  we  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Healy  may  think  of 
these  stories,  having  met  with  no  remarks  of  his  about 
them  so  far  ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  us  that  an  Irish 
patriot  might  not  be  nearly  so  much  of  a  flaming  purist 
as  Mr.  Healy  undoubtedly  is,  and  yet  be  made  very 
uncomfortable  by  Mr.  O’Brien’s  proofs  of  innocence. 
How  are  we  to  explain  Mr.  Marjoribanks’s  temerity  in 
approaching  so  much  virtue  with  gifts  in  cash  ? — two 
thousand  pounds  from  the  naked  hands  of  the  Government 
Whip!  Does  Mr.  O’Brien  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Marjori¬ 
banks  had  no  previous  encouragement?  Surely  the  affair 
is  otherwise  incredible.  And  yet,  a  Whip  who  could  send 
those  other  cheques — a  Whip  who  could  put  it  in  the 
power  of  Mr.  O’Brien  to  reveal  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  a 
few  little  money  transactions  to  keep  the  party  together 
— who  is  to  say  what  such  a  clever  man  might  not  be 
capable  of?  Another  question  arising  out  of  this  story 
of  the  ^2000  cheque  has  already  been  put  to  Mr.  X. 
O’Brien.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  his  saying  that 
the  money  was  refused,  “  save  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  relieving  the  evicted  tenants”?  Was  not  that  one  of 
the  purposes  for  which  the  League  collected  funds  ? 
And  if  the  Whip’s  two  thousand  pounds  was  applied  in 
that  way,  hadn’t  the  League  so  much  money  the  more 
to  spend  in  support  of  patriot  M.P.’s.  Why,  then,  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  “not  accepted”?  To  this  question  Mr. 
O’Brien  has  replied  that  the  report  of  his  speech  is  “  very 
incorrect  ”  ;  and  that  the  two  thousand  pounds  were  not 
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offered  to  the  National  League,  nor  accepted  for  the 
League  :  an  explanation  which  no  doubt  will  be  pre¬ 
sently  cleared  up. 

However,  to  tell  the  truth,  we  do  not  wonder  so  much 
at  Mr.  O’Brien  as  at  Lord  Tweedmouth.  Money  is 
very  tempting  to  a  poor  political  party,  and  it  certainly 
was  the  case  then,  and  is  the  case  now,  that  the  Liberal 
party  lived  in  power  on  the  strength  of  the  Irish  vote. 
And  what  is  two  thousand  pounds?  It  might  be  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  occupants  of  the  front  bench  alone  without 
any  great  strain,  though  we  do  not  suppose  it  was.  About 
the  two^ioo  donations  there  is  no  question  ;  and  is  there 
not  something  wrong  in  principle,  something  that  even 
Mr.  O’Brien  might  call  a  wicked  sort  of  demoralization, 
•when  the  Whip  of  a  great  and  enlightened  party  goes 
about  the  lobbies  with  “little  cheques  ”  to  cherish  useful 
factions  with?  Without  pretending  to  Mr.  Healy's 
unspeakable  intolerance  of  such  proceedings  (an  intoler¬ 
ance,  however,  which  we  very  much  admire),  we  do  find 
the  thought  of  them  afflicting  ;  they  are  so  much  of  an 
anachronism,  to  say  the  least. 

LEGALIZED  BLACKMAIL. 

HE  practice  of  blackmailing  has  always,  we  believe, 
been  in  especial  favour  with  that  section  of  the 
community  which  is  supposed  to  enjoy  the  peculiar 
patronage  of  Hermes.  A  method  by  which  A  extorts 
money  from  B,  on  the  ground  that,  if  B  does  not  meet 
A’s  demand,  he  will  have  to  face  consequences  still 
more  disagreeable  to  himself,  possesses  obvious  advan¬ 
tages  of  simplicity  and  directness.  Unfortunately, 
British  Judges,  with  that  lack  of  humour  which  belongs 
to  lawyers,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  this  parti¬ 
cular  form  of  practical  joke  with  severe  punishment.  It 
remained  for  that  unique  development  of  modern  demo¬ 
cracy,  the  Trade  Union,  to  discover  a  means  by  which 
its  members  might  pursue  the  old  lucrative  device  with¬ 
out  fear  of  reprisals.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  occasion 
to  comment  on  the  unconquerable  repugnance  evinced 
by  the  self-styled  Labour  Leaders  to  the  proposal  of  the 
majority  of  the  Labour  Commissioners  to  give  to  Trade 
Unions  a  legal  personality.  We  pointed  out  the  prac¬ 
tical  absurdity  of  requiring  employers  of  labour  to  treat 
with  an  irresponsible  organization  whose  engagements 
have  no  binding  effect  either  on  itself  or  on  those  whom 
it  professes  to  represent.  The  prospects  of  successful 
arbitration  under  such  conditions  are  patent  ;  and,  so 
long  as  those  conditions  continue,  there  seems  to  be 
no  hope  of  terminating  the  series  of  calamitous  strikes 
which  has  already  done  so  much  to  damage  our 
trade. 

Unhappily,  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  whole  of  the 
matter.  It  is  not  by  any  means  the  employer  of  labour 
alone,  but  all  respectable  society,  that  is  liable  to  attack  ; 
and,  as  the  law  stands,  there  are  apparently  no  limits  to 
which  the  common  danger  may  not  extend,  so  soon  as 
the  less  scrupulous  members  of  Trade  Unions  have  be¬ 
come  fully  alive  to  their  extraordinary  privileges.  One 
of  the  functions  of  a  Trade  Union  is  to  undertake  the 
law-suits  of  its  members  ;  the  member  is  nominally  the 
party  to  the  suit,  but  his  Union  finds  the  necessary  funds 
and  instructs  solicitors  and  counsel  on  his  behalf.  If 
the  suit  succeeds,  well  ;  and  if  the  suit  fails,  well  also  : 
the  Union  has  no  legal  existence,  and  the  nominal  plain¬ 
tiff  has  no  money,  so  that  the  unfortunate  defendant  will 
in  any  event  have  to  pay  his  own  costs.  By  this  simple 
process,  the  game  of  “  Heads,  I  win  ;  tails,  you  lose  has 
been  brought,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  law,  to  an  ideal 
perfection  scarce  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
sharper  and  the  welsher.  There  is  absolutely  no  risk  ; 
and,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  safest 
and  cheapest  course  for  the  victim  of  this  legalized  con¬ 
spiracy  is  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can  with  the  Union, 
no  matter  how  false  or  ridiculous  may  be  the  claim  or 
charge  that  has  been  trumped  up  against  him.  And  so  it 
happens  too  frequently  that  men  of  business,  rather  than 
face  the  expense  and  annoyance  and  loss  of  time  atten¬ 
dant  upon  defending  a  frivolous  suit,  prefer  to  hold  a 
candle  to  the  devil  by  “compromising”  the  matter  out 
of  Court.  Others,  however,  less  wise,  perhaps,  in  their 
own  interests,  elect  to  carry  the  matter  through  to  the 
bitter  end.  They  have  to  pay,  of  course,  for  their 
temerity  ;  but  they  at  least  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 


public  for  assisting  to  expose  what  is  little  better  than 
an  organized  system  of  fraud. 

Only  a  few  months  ago,  a  woman  was  standing  in  a 
shop  when  a  chandelier  in  another  part  of  the  shop  fell 
down.  The  woman  was  not  a  member  of  a  Trade 
Union,  but  her  husband  was  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  she  was  able  to  exhibit  “  wounds  ”  alleged  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  her  by  the  chandelier,  and  a  doctor  was 
found  to  certify  that  they  were  injuries  such  as  might 
have  been  so  inflicted.  The  case  was  heard  in  the 
Southwark  County  Court  ;  and,  as  it  was  conclusively 
proved  that  the  woman  was  not  anywhere  near  the 
chandelier  at  the  time  it  fell,  the  defendant  won  his  case 
— and  paid  his  costs.  Doubtless  it  would  have  been 
much  cheaper  for  him  to  “compensate”  the  lady. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same 
sort  ;  but,  for  the  present,  one  more  example  must 
suffice  :  this  time,  from  the  records  of  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench.  We  select  the  case  because  it  called 
forth  some  very  pertinent  remarks  from  the  Judge  before 
whom  it  was  tried.  A  small  boy  ran  under  a  horse's 
feet,  and  was  killed.  The  father,  a  carman,  sued  the 
driver’s  employer  for  damages  in  respect  of  the  loss  of 
his  child.  We  were  already  aware  that,  thanks  to  the 
philanthropic  efforts  of  industrial  insurance  societies 
and  their  agents,  a  father  might  have  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  death  of  his  child.  According  to  the  Car¬ 
men’s  Union,  he  has  also  a  substantial  interest  in  its 
life.  If  we  remember  rightly,  the  amount  named  was 
^200  ;  but  this  is  immaterial.  It  was  no  doubt  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  defendant  would  save  himself  trouble  and 
expense  by  “  squaring  ”  the  matter  for  some  small  sum. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  question  of  damage  was  destined 
to  remain  among  the  unelucidated  mysteries  of  the 
English  law,  for  the  jury  found,  as  they  were  bound  to 
find  on  the  evidence,  that  there  had  been  no  negligence 
at  all  on  the  part  of  the  defendant’s  servant  !  And  what 
then  ?  We  quote  the  sequel  from  the  report  of  the  case 
in  the  Times:  “The  defendant  said  this  action  was 
brought  by  the  plaintiff,  who  was  supplied  with  money 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Carmen’s  Union,  and  he  asked  the 
Judge  if  he  could  get  some  of  his  costs  from  the  Carmen’s 
Union.  Mr.  Justice  Wright  said  he  would  make  no  order, 
but,  if  the  Carmen’s  Union  did  not  make  any  satis¬ 
factory  offer,  the  defendant  might  come  to  him,  and  he 
would  tell  him  what  to  do.  The  Carmen’s  Union  had 
supplied  funds  for  a  plaintiff  to  bring  an  action  of 
slander  before  his  lordship  last  week,  and  it  might  be¬ 
come  a  very  serious  question  if  such  societies  maintained 
an  action  whether  they  were  not  liable  to  pay  the 
opposite  party’s  costs.”  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
add  that  the  defendant  failed  to  recover  any  portion  of 
his  costs. 

It  is  evident  that  no  one  with  either  character  or 
money  to  lose  is  safe.  It  may  be  the  turn  to-morrow 
of  any  one  of  the  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review.  Pro¬ 
bably  some  of  them  have  bought  their  experience  already. 
It  is  high  time  to  insist  that  measures  be  taken  without 
further  delay  to  put  a  stop  to  this  scandalous  abuse. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  rendering 
the  funds  of  Trade  Union  Societies  liable  for  the  costs 
of  defending  actions  which  have  been  maintained  out  of 
those  funds.  We  venture  to  predict  that  one  minor 
advantage  of  the  change  would  be  an  appreciable  cur¬ 
tailment  of  the  Cause  Lists. 

THE  BARBARITY  OF  GLOVE-FIGHTING. 

IN  an  ingenious  essay  published  some  six  months 
ago  in  the  Paris  Figaro ,  Maeterlinck  contends  that 
the  characteristic  of  our  age  is  the  cry  of  pain  which 
has  been  wrung  from  poet  and  philosopher  alike  and 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  echo  of  limitless  suffer¬ 
ing.  He  appears  to  attribute  the  pessimism  of  the 
last  half-century  to  some  unaccountable  outgrowth  ot 
human  misery  ;  but  it  would  probably  be  truer  to  say 
that,  since  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  has  been 
sapped  by  science  and  man’s  heritage  has  been  reduced 
to  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  life  on  this  earth,  we  have 
grown  conscious  of  the  evils  of  our  present  state. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  our 
nerves  have  grown  more  sensitive  to  suffering.  And 
the  complement  of  this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
more  pitiful  than  were  our  forefathers  :  barbarity  horri- 
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s  us,  cruelty  shocks  and  tortures  us.  The  greatest 
liritual  advance  of  the  century  is  to  be  found  in 
e  organization  of  sympathy.  We  have  the  Red 
-oss  Society  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  battle,  and 
e  no  less  noble  order  of  hospital  nurses  ;  the  Society 
r  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  the  Society 
r  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children — a  hundred 
sociations  pledged  to  contend  with  pain,  to  do  away 
ith  it  wherever  possible,  to  diminish  it  if  abolition  is 
ipracticable.  In  surgical  science,  too,  our  age  will  be 
membered  as  the  Age  of  Anaesthetics.  Chloroform  and 
caine  have  banished  the  intenser  forms  of  agony,  and 
e  names  of  Simpson  and  Lister  have  been  inscribed 
>on  the  highest  honour-roll  among  those  who  have 
me  most  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  man. 

It  is  a  peculiar  honour  to  our  land  that  Englishmen 
id  Englishwomen  have  been  the  standard-bearers  of 
is  new  crusade.  We  have  tried  harder  to  abolish 
ivery  than  any  other  nation  or  than  all  other  nations 
it  together  ;  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
Animals,  first  established  in  Great  Britain,  has  become 
e  parent  of  similar  societies  throughout  Christendom  ; 
id  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
ntion  of  Cruelty  to  Children  will  similarly  find  imita- 
rs.  It  is  true  that  we  were  not  the  first  to  abolish 
e  barbarous  criminal  code  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
.st ;  but  we  had  previously  reformed  our  prisons  and 
neliorated  the  condition  of  the  prisoners.  It  is  also 
ae,  we  fear,  as  Truth  sets  forth  in  its  “legal  pillory,” 
at  even  now  we  punish  offences  against  property  far  too 
avily,  and  offences  against  the  person  far  too  lightly, 
must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  in  our  treatment  of 
ilitical  prisoners  we  have  lagged  behind  other  nations, 
id  that  some  of  our  sports  and  games  are  still  too  brutal, 
it  in  spite  of  all  deductions  it  is  manifest  that  the 
usade  against  cruelty  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
st  ten  or  twenty  years  in  all  fields  save  one  :  in  the 
-called  art  of  glove-fighting  there  has  lately  been  a  re- 
udescence  of  barbarity  which  requires  only  to  be  known 
the  larger  public  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  The  police 
e  not  in  fault  in  this  matter  so  much  as  the  judges, 
ime  few  years  ago,  the  police,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
sted  the  legality  of  glove-fighting  by  bringing  the 
incipals,  the  seconds,  and  some  of  the  spectators  before 
Court.  By  a  frequent  reference  to  the  Queensberry 
ales,  and  a  comparison  of  the  gloves  to  feather  bolsters, 
certain  nobleman  befooled  the  judge,  who  evidently 
lew  nothing  about  the  matter  in  question  and  had  been 
no  pains  to  inform  himself,  and  the  case  was  decided  in 
vour  of  the  legality  of  glove-fights.  Since  that  time 
e  “  sport  ”  has  gone  on  more  merrily  than  ever.  Clubs 
voted  to  it  have  sprung  up  in  all  directions,  and 
arly  every  night  in  London  glove-contests  are  wit- 
ssed  which  are,  at  least,  as  cruel  and  brutalizing  as 
ize-fights  used  to  be.  A  man  was  killed  the  other 
.y,  in  London,  after  a  match  arranged  to  fill  up  a  gap 
a  gymnasium  programme.  Mr.  Vaughan  remanded 
s  slayer  for  trial,  the  jury  have  let  him  go  scot-free. 

>  we  must  infer  that  glove-fighting,  even  when  it  ends 
tally,  is  legal  in  England.  This  is  no  solitary,  nor  even 
traordinary,  occurrence.  We  do  not  propose  to  go 
to  shocking  or  horrible  details  of  this  match  or  that, 
is  not  necessary.  Once  the  public  and  the  judges  are 
it  in  possession  of  certain  explanatory  facts,  we  are 
re  that  these  revolting  exhibitions  will  be  prohibited. 
re  may  be  pardoned  for  furnishing  them  with  this 
icessarv  knowledge. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  evident  that  a  glove-fight 
ust  be  less  severe  than  a  fight  with  bare  knuckles, 
ren  a  four-ounce  glove,  one  would  think,  is  softer  than 
me  ;  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  true  to  a  certain  limited 
tent.  But  a  glove  well  kneaded  over  the  knuckles  by 
strong  man  leaves  them  practically  covered  with  a 
ere  additional  skin.  And  this  kneading  is  usually 
me  by  the  seconds  in  the  first  place  and  afterwards 
r  the  effect  of  the  blows.  But  make  the  gloves  as  soft 
you  like,  and  fatal  results  would  still  follow  not 
trequently.  Two  or  three  causes  unite  to  ensure 
is  result.  First  of  all,  a  certain  change  has  taken 
ace  in  the  art  of  fighting.  The  Irish-Americans,  it  is 
id,  are  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  rushing 
yle  which  is  now  looked  upon  as  the  most  advantage¬ 
's-  Some  thirty  years  ago  Moltke  demonstrated  that  a 
•licy  of  attack  more  than  made  up  for  its  disadvantages 


by  stimulating  the  morale  of  the  advancing  troops.  The 
same  truth  has  made  itself  manifest  in  single  contests. 
No  one  retreating  can  hit  as  hard  as  a  man  advancing, 
whose  blow  is  supported  by  the  weight  of  his  body  and 
the  impetus  of  his  advance.  To  the  rushing  style  of 
fighting  then,  which  has  come  into  vogue  in  the  last 
thirty  years,  we  must  ascribe  in  part  the  shorter  dura¬ 
tion  of  fights  and  their  greater  severity. 

Another  cause  tends  to  render  all  glove  or  fist 
fighting  more  desperate  and  more  hazardous  than  it 
used  to  be.  It  is  not,  we  are  told,  twenty  years  since 
the  discovery  was  made  that  a  blow  delivered  on  the 
“  point  ”  of  the  jaw — that  is,  near  the  chin,  with  a  slight 
direction  upward  —conveyed  such  a  shock  to  the  system 
as  to  produce  insensibility  and  not  seldom  death.  The 
blow  itself  need  not  be  heavy  :  a  mere  tap  has  very 
frequently  proved  fatal. 

The  chief  cause,  however,  why  glove-fighting  is 
more  desperate  and  dangerous,  more  cruel  and 
brutalizing,  than  even  prize-fighting  used  to  be,  is 
to  be  found  in  a  seemingly  simple  provision  of 
the  famous  Queensberry  rules.  It  is  there  enacted 
that  a  man  when  knocked  down  must  rise  again 
within  ten  seconds  or  he  will  be  held  to  have  lost  the 
fight.  Now,  in  a  prize-fight,  if  a  man  receives  a  heavy 
blow  and  is  knocked  down,  he  is  taken  back  to  his 
corner  by  the  seconds,  who  bathe  his  wounds  and 
administer  restoratives,  and  he  has  two  minutes  in 
which  to  recover  himself.  If  at  the  end  of  these  two 
minutes  he  is  still  dazed  or  weak,  all  he  has  got  to  do  is 
to  rush  forward  and  fall  down,  when  another  two 
minutes  will  be  granted  to  him,  and  so  on,  till  he  is  as 
well  as  he  can  be  made.  But  glove-fights  are  usually 
brought  off  in  rooms.  When  a  man  is  knocked  down, 
he  falls  upon  the  hard  floor,  and,  however  dazed  he  is, 
or  stunned,  or  shaken,  he  has  to  be  on  his  feet  again 
within  ten  seconds.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  .rises 
only  to  be  knocked  down,  and  each  successive  blow 
and  fall,  of  course,  puts  him  at  a  still  greater  disadvan¬ 
tage,  till  he  is  struck  insensible,  and  the  prize  is  awarded 
to  his  adversary.  Any  one  who  thinks  of  this  simple 
ten-seconds  rule  can  understand  how  terrible  and 
how  hazardous  it  makes  an  already  desperate  game. 
Each  man  seeks  his  opportunity  to  rush,  knowing  that 
if  he  gets  in  one  heavy  blow  and  knocks  his  opponent 
down,  the  victory  is  pretty  sure  to  be  his.  And  that  this 
rule  gives  a  premium  to  chance  is  just  as  manifest.  A 
man  knocked  down  at  the  beginning  of  a  round  is  almost 
sure  to  be  beaten  ;  a  man  knocked  down  at  the  end  of 
one  has  not  only  his  ten  seconds  in  which  to  recover, 
but  also  the  comparatively  long  interval  between  the 
rounds.  Prize-fights  *vith  bare  knuckles  often  last 
for  several  hours.  A  glove-fight  is  generally  terminated 
in  as  many  minutes.  How  brutalizing  the  spectacle 
is  can  only  be  realized  by  one  who  has  witnessed  it 
Take  the  glove-fight,  for  example,  between  McAuliffe 
and  Slavin.  McAuliffe  was  6  feet  4  inches  in  height  and 
over  14  stone  in  weight,  whereas  Slavin  was  6  feet  high 
and  weighed  13  stone.  During  the  first  round  both  men 
boxed.  Again  and  again  McAuliffe  struck  Slavin  because 
of  his  longer  reach.  The  blows  were  too  quick  to  be 
heavy,  and  the  round  terminated  without  either  man  having 
a  marked  advantage,  although  the  betting  was  two  to 
one  in  McAuliffe’s  favour.  The  shouting  of  t lie  odds 
evidently  enraged  Slavin,  who,  in  the  second  round, 
began  to  fight  in  earnest.  Once  and  again  he  rushed  in, 
but  was  foiled  by  the  long  reach  and  quick  hitting  of  his 
opponent.  Suddenly,  however,  he  got  to  close  quarters 
and  struck  McAuliffe  a  tremendous  blow  on  t lie  point  of 
the  ribs.  The  giant  seemed  to  collapse  and  sink  into 
himself,  while  his  face  grew  ashen  grey  and  drawn.  As 
he  reeled  back  to  the  ropes  disabled,  he  appeared  sud¬ 
denly  to  be  shorter  and  smaller  than  his  opponent. 
Slavin  who,  as  an  onlooker  remarked  enthusiastically, 
“is  a  born  fighter,”  gave  him  no  time  to  recover. 
Jumping  in,  he  rained  blows  upon  McAuliffe’s  face  and 
neck.  This  was  the  scene — McAuliffe  in  a  state  of  total 
collapse,  holding  on  to  the  ropes  to  keep  himself  from 
falling,  whilst  Slavin  was  hitting  the  almost  uncon¬ 
scious  face  as  hard  as  he  could  in  order  to  make  his 
victory  sure.  At  last  he  struck  close  to  the  point 
of  the  jaw,  and  McAuliffe  crashed  forward  on  his  face 
insensible,  not  to  be  brought  to  by  any  means  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
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that  is,  this  strong  man  hovered  between  life  and  death, 
while  the  crowd  lavished  compliments  and  praise  and 
admiration  on  the  victor. 

Now  we  ask  the  public,  is  glove-fighting  such  as  this 
to  be  permitted  in  England  ?  Let  no  one  imagine  that 
this  instance  is  overdrawn  or  extraordinary.  A  hundred 
more  brutal  glove-fights  than  this  took  place  in  London 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  no  one  of 
the  peculiarities  which  we  think  responsible  for  the 
increased  brutality  of  glove-fighting  was  exemplified  in 
the  above  fight,  except  perhaps  the  single  fact  that 
Slavin  knew  where  to  hit  in  order  to  send  his  disabled 
adversary  “to  sleep.”  The  vice  of  our  race,  according 
to  foreign  observers,  is  our  brutality.  Are  we  going 
to  allow  this  vice  to  be  not  only  tolerated  but 
positively  encouraged  and  fostered?  Judges  have 
it  in  their  power  to  put  down  the  evil.  The  police  is 
eager  to  give  them  the  necessary  opportunity.  It  is  for 
the  public  to  declare  that  it  will  not  tolerate  glove¬ 
fighting  any  more  than  prize-fighting  or  bull-baiting,  and 
the  authorities  may  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest. 

CLASSICAL  CRITICISM  IN  OXFORD.— I. 

ON  the  Continent  classical  criticism  has  pursued 
practically  the  same  method  and  recognized  the 
same  principles  from  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  present 
age.  The  Scaligers,  Casaubon,  Voss,  Ruhnken,  the 
Hermanns,  Cobet,  Madvig,  though  differing  widely  from 
each  other  in  matters  of  detail,  broadly  took  the  same 
view  of  the  task  lying  before  a  classical  editor,  and  looked 
to  the  same  means  to  accomplish  it.  It  has  been  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  in  England.  Though  the  English  school  of  classics 
has  accomplished  feats  fairly  comparable  with  the  highest 
exploits  of  Continental  scholarship,  when  working  on  the 
same  lines,  yet  the  history  of  English  classical  criticism 
has  been  from  time  to  time  marked  by  recoils  from  the 
methods  of  Bentley,  Porson,  Elmsley,  Gaisford,  Badham, 
and  Munro.  It  is  characteristic  of  Oxford  that  she 
should  have  produced  the  most  outspoken  champions  of 
the  two  extreme  views  of  an  editor’s  duty.  Forty  years 
ago  Congreve,  himself  an  excellent  scholar,  protested 
against  scholarship  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word. 

“  If  we  could  get  rid,”  he  wrote  in  his  Preface  to  the 
“  Politics”  of  Aristotle  in  1855  “  of  the  half-superstitious 
value  we  now  attach  to  the  classical  languages,  and  look 
on  them  much  in  the  same  light  as  we  do  on  the 
.cultivated  languages  of  modern  Europe — Italian,  French, 
.Spanish,  and  German — they  would  gain  by  the  exchange. 
We  should  have  less  of  what  is  called  sound  scholar¬ 
ship,  considerably  more  in  all  probability  of  true  philo¬ 
logical  attainment.”  On  the  other  hand,  an  eminent 
Oxford  scholar,  Dr.  Blaydes,  has  devoted  a  long  life  to 
the  emending  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pure  scholarship,  and  has  published 
probably  some  thousands  of  emendations,  ot  which  we 
do  not  think  that  more  than  two  have  gained  anything 
like  a  widespread  acceptance,  and  one  of  them  (Ol^erai 
for  t&Tai,  Soph.  Oed.  R.  891)  is  obvious,  while  the  other 
.  < Tvvvai(t)v  for  arifiaivcov  (in  Oed.  Col.  703)  is  surely 
wrong.  But  Dr.  Blaydes  has  enthusiastic  followers  in 
Oxford.  Messrs.  Housman  and  Margoliouth  are  both 
like  him  admirable  scholars,  and  are  both  minded  to 
re-write  the  Greek  poets  into  absolute  conformity  with 
the  Greek  grammars.  Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Margo¬ 
liouth,  inaverycleverpamphlet  entitled  “Studia  Scenica,” 
declared  that  a  manuscript  is  “  a  necessary  guide  but  a 
most  superfluous  companion,”  and  that  “there  is 
nothing  certain  but  a  good  conjecture  ”  ;  and  on  these 
principles  he  and  Mr.  Housman  have  corrected  and 
.emended  almost  out  of  recognition  scores  of  the  most 
familiar  verses  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  including  even 
the  passage  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus,  266,  267  : 

fTre’t  to.  y  epya  pov 
ttcttovOot  tort  paWov  r)  8e8pa<6ra, 
so  famous  as  a  close  parallel  to  King  Lear’s 

“  I  am  a  man 

More  sinn’d  against  than  sinning.” 

Of  it  Mr.  Housman  writes  :  “As  long  as  these  verses 
stand  in  every  edition  of  Sophocles  as  they  stand  above 
I  hardly  comprehend  why  the  editors  should  alter  the 
manuscript  reading  anywhere  ;  once  let  me  steel  myself  to 
endure  epya  rrcnovdora  paX\ov  f)  StSpaKora  and  the  scribes  might 
do  their  worst.”  Dr.  Rutherford  would  cry  “  adscript” 


and  let  loose  the  dogs  of  emendation  on  Thucydides, 
snipping  out  every  characteristic  Thucydidism  until 
the  style  is  as  plain  as  that  of  Xenophon.  Of  all 
these  attempts  to  force  all  the  classical  masterpieces  into 
conformity  with  hard-and-fast  and  sometimes  arbitrary 
rules  of  syntax  and  style,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that 
grammar  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  grammar  ; 
that  it  would  be  undesirable,  even  if  it  were  possible, 
to  divest  the  Greek  writers  of  the  peculiarities  marking 
the  style  of  each,  with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  fancied 
requirements  of  Greek  usage  ;  and  that  such  uniformity 
as  these  critics  would  impress  on  Greek  writers  is  not 
in  itself  likely  to  have  prevailed  in  an  age  when  grammar 
was  only  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  a  dominant 
factor  in  expression. 

But  the  most  recent  phase  of  Oxford  opinion  is  a 
violent  recoil  from  emendation  and  a  reversion  to  the 
MS.  tradition,  no  matter  how  obviously  erroneous  or 
how  easily  corrected.  The  first  example  of  this  attitude 
was  given  by  Jowett’s  “  Politics  of  Aristotle,”  in  which 
the  editor  refused  to  accept  any  emendation  or  trans¬ 
position,  however  slight  or  however  salutary  to  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  unless  it  had  appeared  in 
Bekker’s  ed.  of  1832.  We  must  give  an  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  this  method.  In  the  second  book  of  the 
“  Politics  ”  (1 1.  5.  1273),  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  kings 
and  elders  of  Carthage  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  Com¬ 
mons  any  share  in  their  counsels  unless  they  disagreed 
among  themselves,  but  in  the  case  of  disagreement,  the 
Commons  were  invited  to  express  their  opinion.  Such 
must  clearly  be  the  meaning,  but  a  slight  error  has  crept 
into  the  MSS.  which  give  xai  tovtoiv  6  bijpos  (wpics  (’em), 
which  could  only  mean  “  in  this  case  too  (that  is,  in  the 
case  of  their  disagreement  as  well  as  their  agreement) 
the  Commons  have  a  voice.”  The  obvious  meaning  is 
secured  by  merely  transposing  <ai  and  tovtcov,  which 
would  give  “in  this  case  the  Commons  too  (as  well  as 
the  kings  and  elders)  have  a  voice.”  Would  any  one 
hesitate  to  resort  to  such  a  simple  correction  of  the 
English  passage  in  the  evident  interests  of  the  sense  as 
the  transposition  of  too?  But  Jowett,  followed  here 
and  in  other  analogous  cases  by  the  subsequent  Oxford 
editor,  Mr.  Newman,  refuses  to  make  this  obvious 
correction  because  the  MSS.  agree  in  a  palpable 
blunder. 

The  weakness  of  this  principle  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  case  must  sooner  or  later  arise  in  which  theeditor, 
however  conservative,  is  forced  to  abandon  it.  “  Plato’s 
Republic,”  edited  in  three  volumes  by  Jowett  and  Camp¬ 
bell,  has  just  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press.  The 
essays  which  form  the  second  volume,  and  the  explana¬ 
tory  notes  of  the  third,  are  of  great  interest  and  value; 
but  the  text  is  based  on  the  same  rigid  adherence  to 
MS.  authority,  however  plainly  erroneous,  which  in  the 
“  Politics”  induced  the  Oxford  Professor  to  neglect  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Thurot,  Spengel,  Oncken,  and, 
above  all,  Susemihl.  The  admirably  written  (but  unfor¬ 
tunately  fragmentary)  essay  on  “The  Text  of  Greek 
Authors  and  especially  of  Plato”  throughout  enforces  the 
same  view.  “Nor  can  the  most  ingenious  conjecture 
ever  attain  the  certainty  of  a  reading  well  supported  by 
MS.  authority,”  throws  down  the  challenge  in  the  very 
opening  of  the  essay.  We  take  it  up,  and  deny  the 
proposition.  To  go  no  further  than  the  “  Republic,” 
the  conjecture  arpayyevopeva  for  (TTparevopevcp  of  all  the 
MSS.  (hit  upon  not  only  by  Orelli  but  by  an  early  cor¬ 
rector,  who  put  it  in  the  margin  of  a  Viennese  MS.)  will 
be  seen  to  be  absolutely  true  by  any  one  who  turns  to 
472  A  and  reads  the  whole  sentence  :  now  nothing  can 
be  more  than  absolutely  true,  however  supported  by 
MSS.  Scores  of  equally  certain  emendations  could  be 
quoted  in  Plato  as  well  as  in  other  writers,  whether  in 
px-ose  or  in  verse.  But  for  logical  purposes  one  is 
enough.  If  a  copyist  ever  wrote  down  a  common  word 
making  nonsense  of  the  sentence,  instead  of  a  rare  word 
giving  it  complete  finish  and  point,  then  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  assume  that  a  second  and  a 
third  copyist,  even  unto  seventy  times  seven,  might  make 
a  similar  mistake.  If  to  avoid  downright  nonsense  we 
are  permitted  to  correct  the  MSS.,  then  we  ought  not  to 
be  refused  the  same  license  in  the  interests  of  perspicuity 
and  elegance,  unless  these  qualities  cannot  be  shown 
to  exist  in  the  Greek  writers,  in  which  case  we  ought 
to  abandon  the  study  of  them  altogether.  If  there  is  no 
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uch  thing  as  a  certain  emendation,  Aristotle  and  Pla.to 
iften  contradict  themselves  directly  in  the  course  of  a 
iage  ;  and  if  this  is  a  characteristic  of  these  writers,  in¬ 
tend  of  translating  and  commenting  on  them,  we  should 
/arn  our  youth  to  neglect  them  and  betake  themselv  es 
0  some  useful  occupation.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as 

certain  emendation,  we  must  believe  that  the  late  Arch- 
ishop  Whately  referred  to  the  public,  to  whom  he  was 
nable  to  commend  certain  views,  as  “  them  asses.  The 
ompositor  who  set  the  type  of  the  speech  probably 
dmired  the  expression  as  an  example  of  outspoken 
incerity  of  utterance,  common  no  doubt  among  his  own 
ssociates,  but  too  rare  in  the  language  of  dignitaries  of 
he  Church.  The  conjecture  that  what  the  prelate  really 
aid  was  “the  masses  ”  is  ingenious,  but  after  all  “it 
;  only  a  conjecture,”  a  form  of  speech  which  Jowett 
ften  uses  about  not  less  certain  corrections.  “  Conjec- 
ural  emendation,”  he  writes  in  a  characteristic  passage 
i  the  essay  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  “  is  a 
ind  of  prophecy,  and  though  there  is  a  vast  difference 
etween  the  powers  ot  one  man  and  another  while 
hey  remain  within  the  legitimate  field  of  knowledge, 
here  is  not  much  difference  when  they  take  to  foretelling 
nture  events.”  Now  though  we  agree  that  the  late 
*rof.  Conington  and  the  College  scout  were  probably 
uite  on  equal  terms  in  the  attempt  to  foretell  the  date 
f  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  yet  we  submit  that  the 
’rofessor  had  distinct  advantages  when  he  made  the 
‘  prophecy,”  at  which  the  scout  would  certainly  not  have 
rrived,  that  in  a  certain  passage  in  the  “  Agamemnon  ” 
teschylus  did  not  write  \eovra  triviv  in  violation  of 
he  metre  and  contradiction  of  the  sense  of  the 
massage,  but  rather  the  words  Afovror  Ivw  which 
atisfy  both  metre  and  sense,  but  which  were  misread 
>y  the  copyist  who  thought  that  a-iviv  was  a  good 
nough  epithet  for  a  lion  as  epithets  go,  and  who  may 
lot  have  been  greatly  superior  in  intelligence  to  the 
ompositor  who  set  up  “  them  asses.” 

But  however  we  may  differ  from  the  principles  and  con¬ 
fusions  of  the  essay  on  criticism  in  the  new  Oxford  edi- 
ion  of  the  “Republic,”  we  heartily  welcome  the  thorough 
liscussion  of  the  question  whether  criticism  of  the  ancient 
vriters  can  be  made  a  science.  This  edition  would  seem 
o  answer  no,  but  the  reasons  given  for  this  verdict  are 
leither  numerous  nor  weighty.  One  condition  of  such 
l  science  would  be  a  convenient  system  of  technical 
lomenclature,  whereby  the  different  sources  of  error  in 
dSS.  could  be  briefly  described  by  recognized  terms. 
Another  would  be  the  due  prevalence  of  the  conviction 
hat  there  is  no  rival  to  the  masterpieces  of  classical 
iterature  except  in  our  own,  and  that,  to  be  studied 
ruitfully,  both  should  be  studied  together,  a  principle 
gnored  with  disastrous  results  by  recent  commentaries 
>n  English  literature  which  have  issued  from  the 
Clarendon  Press. 

SIR  JOHN  SEELEY. 

N  Sir  John  Seeley  we  have  lost  a  writer  whose  in¬ 
fluence  upon  his  own  time  entitles  him  to  the  rare 
listinction  of  accomplished  success  in  life  beyond  what 
le  had  aimed  at  or  expected.  A  man  of  great  ability, 
lot  a  man  of  genius,  he  yet  succeeded  in  exercising  a 
:ommanding  authority,  and  that,  too,  chiefly  outside  his 
iwn  proper  field  of  modern  history,  an  authority  which 
insures  him  a  place  among  the  writers  who  have  shaped 
lie  progress  of  thought  in  the  Victorian  age. 

An  accurate  and  painstaking  historian,  equipped  with 
1  scientific  method,  and  a  steady  devotion  to  truth  and 
i  perhaps,  excessive,  disregard  of  picturesqueness  or 
Jramatic  effect,  Sir  John  Seeley  might  have  been  praised 
ind  forgotten  for  his  “  Life  of  Stein,”  or  his  “  Life  of 
Napoleon,”  and  praised  and  remembered  for  a  time  for 
iis  “  Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Britain,”  and  the  more 
popular  “  Expansion  of  England,”  which  was  eminently 
seasonable  in  the  time  of  its  appearance. 

“  Ecce  Homo,”  the  work  by  which  Sirjohn  Seeley  really 
stirred  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries,  was  published 
about  thirty  years  ago  anonymously,  and  was  never,  we 
believe,  deliberately  acknowledged  by  its  author,  though 
the  authorship  was  soon  an  open  secret.  By  that  time 
religiously  minded  men  who  were  serious  thinkers,  had 
found  themselves  forced  by  the  march  of  science  and 
criticism  to  reconsider  their  conception  of  the  central 


figure  and  fact  in  the  world's  history.  The  old  popular 
Christian  theology,  which  had  suffered  some  distortion  at 
the  hands  of  the  Evangelicals,  was  found  wanting,  what 
was  to  take  its  place?  “Ecce  Homo”  met  the  want 
that  was  so  widely  and  deeply  felt.  It  showed  the  way 
which  thousands  had  been  groping  for,  and  supplied  a 
demand  which  had  actually  existed  for  some  time  before. 

The  ideas  which  it  collected  and  reduced  to  order,  and 
the  feelings  to  which  it  gave  articulate  and  sufficing 
expression,  were  no  doubt  in  the  air,  and  the  time  and 
the  want  found  what  they  do  not  always  find,  the  right 
man.  ‘  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ”  was,  we  believe,  conceived  and  written 
to  satisfy  its  author’s  own  mind,  compelled  to  reconsider 
and  recast  the  traditional  and  popular  conception  of  the 
Divine  Head  of  Mankind,  the  Realization  of  the  God- 
given  ideal  of  Humanity. 

The  influence  which  the  book  was  to  exercise  in 
sapping  the  foundations  ot  the  popular  Calvinistic 
Theology,  was  perceived  at  once  by  Lord  Shaftesbury 
and  the  Evangelical  party,  and  they  lost  no  time  and 
spared  no  violence  ot  language  in  denouncing  it  as  un¬ 
orthodox  and  untrue.  To  estimate  the  stimulating  in¬ 
fluence  on  theological  scholarship  of  “  Ecce  Homo,  we 
have  only  to  compare  the  theology  of  the  best  orthodox 
writers  of  that  day  with  the  theology  of  such  an  orthodox 
and  reverent  Churchman  as  the  author  of  “  Lux  Mundi 
to-day. 

It  might  be  argued  that  Seeley  was  indebted  to  Renan, 
whose  “  Vie  de  Jesus  ”  had  appeared  two  years  before 
the  ‘  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ”  ;  but  the  standpoint  in  the  two  books 
is  altogether  different,  the  later  work  is  independent  of 
the  earlier. 

Fortunate  in  the  power  which  he  thus  exercised  in 
the  field  not  only  of  scientific  but  also  ot  popular  the¬ 
ology,  Sir  John  Seeley  was  again  fortunate,  in  a  lesser 
degree  but  in  the  same  way,  in  his  “  Expansion  ot 
England,”  published  in  1883.  His  work  came  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  of  Imperialism,  and  its  success  owed 
more  to  the  fact  that  it  gave  expression  to  feelings  that 
were  widely  felt,  and  indeed  already  articulate  in  the 
press  and  on  the  platform,  than  to  its  intrinsic  power  or 
originality,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  in  this  work 
Seeley  appropriated  the  ideas  of  Ranke,  though  he  made 
them  in  a  very  real  sense  his  own. 

“  The  Expansion  of  England  ”  differs  from  the  “  Ecce 
Homo  ”  in  that  it  was  written  with  a  deliberate  educa¬ 
tional  purpose,  being  certainly  intended  to  fix  attention 
on  and  further  the  development  of  that  Greater  Britain 
in  whose  growth  Sir  John  Seeley  took  a  very  deep 
interest,  to  aid  which,  by  promoting  an  organized  system 
of  lectures  by  competent  lecturers,  was  one  of  the  latest 
practical  objects  of  his  life. 

Sir  John  Seeley’s  theory  of  history  was  the  exact 
opposite  of  that  of  Professor  Froude.  His  fear  that  any 
sacrifice  of  truth  should  be  made  to  picturesqueness  or 
dramatic  effect,  undoubtedly  made  his  books  much  less 
readable  and  interesting  than  they  might  easily  have 
been.  His  style  is  pellucid  and  quiet  as  of  a  clear  un¬ 
rippling  river,  but  it  has  no  more  colour  or  ornament 
than  Caesar’s;  though  portions  of  his  “  Ecce  Homo, "as 
well  as  of  his  lectures,  prove  beyond  question  that  this 
absence  of  brilliancy,  of  picturesque  and  telling  effects, 
was  the  result  of  deliberate  repression,  not  of  any  lack  ot 
literary  faculty. 

Sir  John  Seeley’s  authority  in  his  own  department  at 
Cambridge  made  for  the  establishment  of  an  accurate 
and  serious  school  of  historians  whose  work  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  best  traditions  of  that  University. 
Of  his  influence  on  Theology  the  Memorial  Service, 
which  was  held  in  Caius  College  chapel  on  Thursday, 
January  17th,  for  the  author  of  “  Natural  Religion,”  is  a 
fitting  and  significant  symbol — a  symbol  of  that  breadth 
and  tolerance  and  fair  humanity  which  distinguishes 
the  Christianity  of  the  Church  of  England  to-day. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PLASTICITY. 

THE  generalizations  of  heredity  may  be  pushed  to 
extremes,  to  an  almost  fanatical  fatalism.  Then 
are  excellent  people  who  have  elevated  systemati* 
breeding  into  a  creed,  and  adorned  it  with  a  propaganda 
The  hereditary  tendency  plays,  in  modern  romance,  tin 
part  of  the  malignant  fairy,  and  its  victims  drive  through 
life  blighted  from  the  very  beginning.  It  often  seems 
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to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  a  living  thing  is  at  the  utmost 
nothing  more  than  the  complete  realization  of  its  birth 
possibilities,  and  so  heredity  becomes  confused  with 
theological  predestination.  But,  after  all,  the'  birth 
tendencies  are  only  one  set  of  factors  in  the  making  of 
the  living  creature.  We  overlook  only  too  often  the 
fact  that  a  living  being  may  also  be  regarded  as  raw 
material,  as  something  plastic,  something  that  may  be 
shaped  and  altered,  that  this,  possibly,  may  be  added 
and  that  eliminated,  and  the  organism  as  a  whole  de¬ 
veloped  far  beyond  its  apparent  possibilities.  We  over¬ 
look  this  collateral  factor,  and  so  too  much  of  our 
modern  morality  becomes  mere  subservience  to  natural 
selection,  and  we  find  it  not  only  the  discreetest  but  the 
wisest  course  to  drive  before  the  wind. 

Now  the  suggestion  this  little  article  would  advance  is 
this  :  that  there  is  in  science,  and  perhaps  even  more  so 
in  history,  some  sanction  for  the  belief  that  a  living  thing 
might  be  taken  in  hand  and  so  moulded  and  modified  that 
at  best  it  would  retain  scarcely  anything  of  its  inherent 
form  and  disposition  ;  that  the  thread  of  life  might  be 
preserved  unimpaired  while  shape  and  mental  superstruc¬ 
ture  were  so  extensively  recast  as  even  to  justify  our 
regarding  the  result  as  a  new  variety  of  being.  This 
proposition  is  purposely  stated  here  in  its  barest  and 
most  startling  form.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  changes 
effected  would  change  in  any  way  the  offspring  of  such 
a  creature,  but  only  that  the  creature  itself  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  is  capable  of  such  recasting. 

It  may  be  that  the  facts  to  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  possibility  will  strike  the  reader  as  being  altogether 
too  trivial  and  familiar  for  their  superstructure.  But 
they  are  adduced  only  to  establish  certain  principles, 
and  these  principles,  which  are  perfectly  established  by 
these  small  things,  have  never  been  shown  conclusively 
to  be  necessarily  limited  to  these  small  things.  For 
reasons  that  it  would  not  be  hard  to  discover,  they  have 
in  practice  been  so  restricted  in  the  past  ;  but  that  is  the 
sum  of  their  assured  restriction.  Now  first,  how  far 
may  the  inherent  bodily  form  of  an  animal  be  operated 
upon  ?  There  are  several  obvious  ways  :  amputation, 
tongue-cutting,  the  surgical  removal  of  asquint,  and  the 
excision  of  organs  will  occur  to  the  mind  at  once.  I  n  many 
cases  excisions  result  in  extensive  secondary  changes, 
pigmentary  disturbances,  increase  in  the  secretion  of  fatty 
tissue,  and  a  multitude  of  correlative  changes.  Then 
there  is  a  kind  of  surgical  operation  of  which  the  making 
of  a  false  nose,  in  cases  where  that  feature  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  is  the  most  familiar  example.  A  flap  of  skin 
is  yut  from  the  forehead,  turned  down  on  the  nose,  and 
heals  in  the  new  position.  This  is  a  new  kind  of  grafting 
of  part  of  an  animal  upon  itself  in  a  new  position.  Graft¬ 
ing  of  freshly  obtained  material  from  another  animal  is 
also  possible,  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  teeth,  for 
example.  Still  more  significant  are  the  graftings,  of 
skin  and  bone — cases  where  the  surgeon,  despairing 
of  natural  healing,  places  in  the  middle  of  the  wound 
pieces  of  skin  snipped  from  another  individual,  frag¬ 
ments  of  bone  from  a  fresh-killed  animal  ;  and  the 
medical  student  will  at  once  recall  Hunter’s  cock-spur 
flourishing  on  the  bull’s  neck.  So  much  for  the  form. 

The  physiology,  the  chemical  rhythm  of  the  creature, 
may  also  be  made  to  undergo  an  enduring  modifi¬ 
cation,  of  which  vaccination  and  other  methods  of 
innoculation  with  living  or  dead  matter  are  examples. 
A  similar  operation  is  the  transfusion  of  blood,  although 
in  this  case  the  results  are  more  dubious.  These  are 
all  familiar  cases.  Less  familiar  and  probably  far  more 
extensive  were  the  operations  of  those  abominable 
mediaeval  practitioners  who  made  dwarfs  and  show 
monsters,  and  some  vestiges  of  whose  art  still  remain 
in  the  preliminary  manipulation  of  the  young  mountebank 
or  contortionist.  Victor  Hugo  gives  us  an  account  of 
them,  dark  and  stormy,  after  his  wont,  in  ‘  ‘  L’Homme  qui 
Rit.”  But  enough  has  been  said  to  remind  the  reader 
that  it  is  a  possible  thing  to  transplant  tissue  from  one 
part  of  an  animal  to  another,  or  from  one  animal  to 
another,  to  alter  its  chemical  reactions  and  methods  of 
growth,  to  modify  the  articulation  of  its  limbs,  and 
indeed  to  change  it  in  its  most  intimate  structure.  And 
yet  this  has  never  been  sought  as  an  end  and  systema¬ 
tically  by  investigators.  Some  of  such  things  have  been 
hit  upon  in  the  last  resort  of  surgery ;  most  of  the 
kindred  evidence  that  will  recur  to  the  reader’s  mind  has 


been  demonstrated  as  it  were  by  accident — by  tyrants,  by 
criminals,  by  the  breeders  of  horses  and  dogs,  by  all 
kinds  of  untrained  men  working  for  their  own  immediate 
ends.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  last  word,  or 
anything  near  it,  of  individual  modification  has  been 
reached.  If  we  concede  the  justifications  of  vivisection, 
we  may  imagine  as  possible  in  the  future,  operators, 
armed  with  antiseptic  surgery  and  a  growing  perfection 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  growth,  taking  living 
creatures  and  moulding  them  into  the  most  amazing 
forms  ;  it  may  be,  even  reviving  the  monsters  of  mytho- 
logy,  realizing  the  fantasies  of  the  taxidermist,  his 
mermaids  and  what-not,  in  flesh  and  blood. 

The  thing  does  not  stop  at  a  mere  physical  metamor¬ 
phosis.  In  our  growing  science  of  hypnotism  we  find 
the  promise  of  a  possibility  of  replacing  old  inherent 
instincts  by  new  suggestions,  grafting  upon  or  replacing 
the  inherited  fixed  ideas.  Very  much  indeed  of  what  we 
call  moral  education  is  such  an  artificial  modification  and 
perversion  of  instinct  ;  pugnacity  is  trained  into  cou¬ 
rageous  self-sacrifice,  and  suppressed  sexuality  into 
pseudo-religious  emotion. 

We  have  said  enough  to  develop  this  curious  pro¬ 
position.  It  may  be  the  set  limits  of  structure  and 
psychical  capacity  are  narrower  than  is  here  supposed. 
But  as  the  case  stands  this  artistic  treatment  of  living 
things,  this  moulding  of  the  commonplace  individual 
into  the  beautiful  or  the  grotesque,  certainly  seems  so 
far  credible  as  to  merit  a  place  in  our  minds  among  the 
things  that  may  some  day  be. 

ENGLISH  PORTRAIT  PAINTERS. 

SIR  JOSHUA’S  portrait  of  Miss  Frances  Crewe  pro¬ 
duces  simultaneous  impressions  of  disappointment 
and  delight— disappointment  at  the  blackness  of  the 
face,  delight  at  the  beauty  and  intensity  of  the  painter  s 
conception.  Surely  Sir  Joshua,  pastmaster  though  he 
was  of  imaginative  portraiture,  never  imagined  anything 
more  beautiful  than  that  strangely  dressed  little  girl 
standing  beneath  that  large  delicately  coloured  sky. 
The  strange  quaint  life  of  the  picture,  passes  into  the 
spectator,  Sir  Joshua’s  idea  quickens  in  him,  and  he 
delights  in  the  plaited  hood  which  throws  the  shadow 
through  which  the  face  is  seen  as  through  a  veil.  He 
admires  the  sky,  made  of  so  many  varying  tints  that 
its  colour  is  everywhere  unnameable,  and  the  basket  the 
child  carries  on  her  arm,  and  the  mittens  on  the.  little 
hands.  He  thinks  that,  perhaps,  no  painter  ever  intro¬ 
duced  a  bit  of  landscape  into  a  portrait  with  more  subtle 
effect.  He  judges  it  to  be  equal  to  a  bit  of  Ruysdael. 
It  is  as  sober,  and  the  spire  of  the  church  is  perfect.  . 

The  spectator  is  lost  in  admiration  ;  condonation 
is  easy ;  the  face  seems  to  him  nearly  if  not  quite  equal 
to  the  rest  of  the  picture  ;  and  if  he  remembers  his  first 
impression,  he  wonders  why  the  face  seemed  to  him 
black,  and  feebler  in  execution  than  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  But  our  first  impressions  are  gleams  of  in¬ 
stinctive  insight,  which  reason  and  experience  illumi¬ 
nate  and  confirm.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Joshua  s  picture 
our  first  impression  was  confirmed,  for  we  learn  that 
Miss  Frances  Crewe’s  face  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  by  Sir 
Joshua.  The  picture  was  damaged  in  the  fire  at  Crewe 
Hall  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  :  we  believe  that  we 
are  right  in  saying  that  only  the  face  was  injured  ;  but 
it  was  so  much  injured  that  restoration  was  impera¬ 
tive,  and  the  task  was  entrusted  to  Sir  William  Boxall, 
R.A.,  a  painter  of  considerable  talent.  A  distinguished 
portrait  by  Sir  William  was  exhibited  in  the  Old  Masters 
Exhibition  in  the  Academy  two  years  ago,  and  looking  at 
that  portrait  we  remembered  that  it  was  Sir  W illiam  who 
told  the  Academicians  that  he  would  resign  his  R.  A. ship 
if  they  did  not  hang  Mr.  Whistler’s  portrait  of  his 
mother.  The  man  who  could  paint  the  portrait  wre  sawr, 
and  who  could  appreciate  Mr.  Whistler  twenty  years 
aero,  was  clearly  one  to  whom  the  delicate  task  of  the 
restoration  of  a  damaged  Reynolds  could  be  confidentlj 
entrusted.  We  suppose  that  an  engraving  of  Miss  Crewe 
exists,  for  without  one  to  guide  him  we  do  not  see  how'  Sir 
William  could  have  repainted  the  face.  The  light  comes 
from  underneath,  illuminating  the  nostrils  and  the  chin,  a 
complicated  illumination  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
rediscover  in  Nature,  and  which  could  not  be  invented. 
For  Sir  William’s  restoration  we  have  nothing  but 
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praise.  If  the  secret  had  been  kept  the  many 
various  beauties  of  the  picture  would  suffice  to 
obliterate  the  momentary  first  impression  of  blackness  in 
the  face.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  forget  the  face  in 
admiration  of  the  sky,  the  dress,  the  hands.  Fifty  years 
ago  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portraits 
ever  painted. 

Sir  Joshua  had  neither  the  grandeur  nor  the  force  of 
Rembrandt  nor  Velasquez  :  his  art  was  lighter.  Still 
lighter  but  still  very  beautiful  is  the  art  of  Romney,  and  a 
more  pleasing  example  of  his  art  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  than  his  portrait  of  Miss  Kitty  Calcraft.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  this  portrait  is  superficial  in  its  characterization, 
that  the  painting  is  summary,  hollow,  we  shrink  from 
the  word  crude.  Romney  is  often  crude,  but  in  this 
portrait  he  is  not  crude  ;  the  worst  that  can  be  urged 
against  it  is  that  it  is  superficial.  But  what  charm  and 
grace  there  is  in  its  superficiality !  Romney  was  a 
decorator.  He  was  aware  of  the  grace  and  charm 
of  the  young  girl  as  she  sat  before  him  in  her 
white  dress  :  he  saw  her  as  a  flower ;  he  did  not 
stop  to  analyse,  and  in  fluent,  agreeable,  well- 
bred  and  cultivated  speech  he  has  talked  to  us  about 
this  young  girl.  The  portrait  has  the  charm  of  very 
rare  and  exquisite  conversation.  We  go  away  pleased, 
delighted,  the  recipients  of  an  agreeable  sensation. 
The  difference  between  this  portrait  and  the  portrait 
of  Miss  Willoughby,  by  Gainsborough,  is  the  same 
difference  as  we  find  between  the  poetry  of  Tennyson 
and  Swinburne.  Read  “  Dolores  ”  and  then  read 
“  Locksley  Hall.”  In  one  we  float  along  in  a  tide  of 
sensation,  in  the  other  we  get  near  to  the  meaning 
of  things. 

There  is  little  sensuous  charm  in  Miss  Willoughby’s 
long  narrow  face,  in  her  hair  falling  in  ringlets  over 
her  shoulders  ;  but  there  is  plenty,  there  is  little  else 
but  sensuous  charm  in  Kitty,  a  richly  coloured  damsel 
in  white,  her  pretty  arm  and  hand  laid  on  her  soft  lap. 
But  while  we  merely  perceive  Kitty,  we  perceive  and 
think  of  Miss  W  illoughby.  We  wonder  if  she  were 
happy  or  glad,  if  her  lovers  disappointed  her — they  pro¬ 
bably  did  ;  we  see  her  in  other  circumstances,  away  from 
the  beautiful  blue  trees  under  which  Gainsborough  has  so 
happily  placed  her  ;  we  see  her  receiving  visitors  on  the 
terrace,  or  leaning  over  the  balustrade  looking  down  the 
valley,  and  wondering  why  life  has  come  to  her  so  sadly. 
We  see  her  in  her  eighteenth-century  drawing-room 
amid  Chippendale  and  Adams  furniture,  and  we  can  tell 
that  she  is  thinking  of  her  young  man  who  is  in  India, 
and  who  does  not  care  much  about  her  :  no  one  ever 
cared  much  about  Miss  Willoughby.  She  is  a  woman  of 
deep  affections,  and  we  are  sure  that  she  often  reflected 
on  the  bitterness  of  life.  But  Kitty  never  looked  into 
the  heart  of  things  :  when  life  coincided  with  her  desires, 
she  laughed  and  was  glad  ;  when  things,  to  use  her  own 
words,  “went  wrong,”  she  cried.  Kitty  is  the  passing 
flower,  an  exquisite  sensation  of  blonde  odour  and  of 
sunny  life.  And  in  these  two  portraits  we  read  the 
stories  of  the  painters’  souls  ;  their  sitters  were  a  pretext. 
Gainsborough  s  soul  was  a  deeper  soul  than  Romney's, 
as  Tennyson’s  was  a  deeper  soul  than  Swinburne’s. 

Turners  “  Trout  Stream,”  in  the  same  room,  is  much 
admired,  but  we  think  somewhat  uncritically.  The  pic¬ 
ture,  no  doubt,  was  once  fine,  but  it  is  now  a  mere  wreck. 
The  colour  has  faded  from  what  was  once  a  large  space 
of  light,  but  which  is  now  not  light  but  a  mass  of  white 
paint.  His  Italian  landscape  in  the  next  gallery  is  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation,  and  for  that  reason  would 
be  preferred  by  us.  The  experts  may  be  invited  to  coll¬ 
ide1"  the  two  Lawrences  in  the  first  room.  We  wonder 
it  they  would  guess  them  to  be  by  the  same  painter  if 
lothing  were  known  about  the  pictures.  The  portrait  of 
Charles  Lambton,  created  Duke  of  Durham,  clearly 
belongs  to  our  own  time  :  it  is  the  art  of  to-day,  of  the 
\cademy  of  94,  and  presumably  of  ’95;  whereas  the 
lortrait  of  a  girl  (a  head  done  to  please  himself)  is  a 
-harming  and  exquisite  thing  that  holds  its  own  among 
he  Reynolds,  the  Gainsboroughs,  the  Turners,  the  Mor- 
ands.  It  is  of  the  same  family. 

The  first  room  is  a  national  gallery  of  English  art. 
The  eye  meets  a  beautiful  picture  everywhere.  John 
Phillips  was  not  a  great  painter,  but  his  sketch  of  relic- 
sellers  in  a  cathedral  porch  in  Seville  is  a  fine  thing. 
The  picture  is  fortunately  unfinished.  Had  the  painter 


gone  on  with  it,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  spoilt 
it.  The  colour  inclines  to  blackness,  and  it  is  almost 
certain  that  it  would  have  grown  still  blacker  as  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  it.  Moreover,  he  had  said  all  that  he  had 
to  say.  He  could  only  have  added  superfluous  detail. 
The  architecture  is  beautifully  sketched  in  ;  if  he  had 
completed  it,  it  would  have  been  tedious.  For  Phillips 
was  a  painter  of  talent,  and  not  a  man  of  genius. 

But  is  that  beautiful  picture  of  three  joyous  boys  by 
Raeburn  a  work  of  genius  in  the  sense  that  Sir  Joshua’s 
and  Gainsborough  s  portraits  are  works  of  genius  ? 
Talent  makes  use  of  material  already  provided  ;  genius 
creates  its  own  material.  When  Swinburne  said  : 

“  Would  they  tie  the  winds  in  a  tether, 

Put  a  bit  in  the  jaws  of  the  sea  ; 

While  three  men  hold  together, 

The  kingdoms  are  less  by  three  ” — 

Put  a  bit  in  the  jaws  of  the  sea  ”  :  that  is  surely 
genius,  as  Sir  Joshua’s  conception  of  Miss  Frances 
Crewe  standing,  her  hood  drawn  over  her  head,  her 
basket  in  her  hand,  under  an  exquisitely  tinted  sky,  is 
genius.  The  poet  and  the  painter  gave  the  world  some¬ 
thing  new,  something  that  did  not  exist  before,  some¬ 
thing  that  could  not  have  existed  had  they  not  exicted. 
But  original  as  the  scheme  of  colour  assuredly  is —  two 
of  the  boys  are  in  bright  red  (the  red  of  a  soldier’s 
uniform),  the  third  is  dressed  in  pale  buff  with  a  blue 
sash  we  do  not  feel  that  thrill  which  is  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  work  of  genius,  d  here  is  genius  in 
the  picture,  but  it  is  not  pure  genius,  d  here^  is  genius 
in  that  red,  in  the  joyousness  ol  the  boys,  in  the  beautiful 
firm  painting.  Wherever  we  look  we  find  genius  in  this 
picture  ;  but  when  we  look  at  the  picture  as  a  whole, 
great  as  is  our  admiration,  we  fain  must  confess  that 
it  does  not  live  apart,  but  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  great 
deal  of  talent.  It  is  talent  of  the  highest  kind. 

THE  BANKRUPTCY  OF  SCIENCE. 

AT  BRUNETIERE,  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
iV1*  has  lighted  upon  a  phrase  which  is  having  a 
run  of  success  in  France  such  as  he  could  hardly  have 
anticipated.  It  is  “  The  bankruptcy  of  science.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Brunetiere,  science  is  bankrupt,  but  on 
this  point  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  There 
are  some  who  declare  that  science  was  never  so  pros¬ 
perous  as  now.  M.  Brunetiere’s  phrase,  however,  does 
not  touch  the  domain  of  physics  ;  it  merely  refers  to  the 
materialistic  philosophy  which  treats  as  trivial  or 
baneful  all  speculation  that  is  beyond  the  range  of 
physical  proof.  A  brief  quotation  from  his  article, 
which  has  been  so  much  discussed,  will  suffice  to  shew 
exactly  what  he  means  :  “  From  a  Darwinism  barely 
assured  ot  the  truth  of  its  principles,  or  from  a  phy¬ 
siology  that  is  still  rudimentary,  we  may  appeal  to  a 
more  extended  Darwinism,  or  to  a  more  learned  phy¬ 
siology  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  must  live  a  life  not 
merely  animal,  and  no  science  of  to-day  can  show  us 
how  to  do  this.”  Science,  then,  according  to  M. 
Brunetiere,  is  bankrupt  in  the  sense  that  it  has  failed 
to  satisfy  what  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  to  explain  the 
mystery  that  surrounds  him. 

Probably  in  no  other  country  do  such  rapid  changes 
take  place  in  the  atmosphere  that  is  formed  by  the  per¬ 
petual  whirling  and  grinding  of  the  wheels  of  the  human 
mind  as  in  France.  The  remark,  however,  only  applies 
to  that  limited  but  noisy  “world  which  is  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  agitation  by  floating  ideas  ;  the  mass  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  stolidly  indifferent  to  all  that  does  not  concern 
its  material  interests.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  M. 
Brunetiere  s  article  would  have  been  received  with  such 
blustering  derision,  that  the  approving  voices  would 
have  been  drowned  by  the  noise.  Indeed,  M.  Brunetiere 
might  then  have  lacked  both  the  mood  for  writing  it  and 
the  courage  to  print  it.  But  a  marked  change  has  come 
about  in  the  philosophical  drift  of  the  French  mind 
of  late.  Voltairianism  is  very  nearly  dead.  The  polished 
mockery  and  refined  but  bitter  cynicism  in  regard  to 
spiritual  beliefs  and  speculations,  wherein  Edmond  About 
and  so  many  writers  of  his  day  and  generation  excelled, 
and  which  were  so  much  relished  by  an  epicurean 
bourgeoisie,  have  quite  gone  out  of  fashion.  That  temper 
of  mind  appears  to  have  worn  itself  out.  No  doubt  it 
will  come  again,  but  the  fact  to  be  noted  as  a  menta 
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phenomenon,  to  be  philosophically  pondered,  is  that  this 
most  sceptical  of  centuries  is  ending  in  France  — the 
Fatherland  of  Freethought — in  a  disposition  of  mind 
which  if  not  Christian,  is  more  coloured  by  idealism  than 
materialism.  The  very  keen  interest  that  so  many 
French  people  of  the  intellectual  class  have  of  late  years 
taken  in  Buddhism,  occultism,  and  spiritualism  (spiritism 
it  is  more  correctly  termed  in  France),  although  by  no 
means  approved  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  is  nevertheless 
a  symptom  of  the  reaction  from  the  Voltairian  mood 
which  lasted  so  long,  and  which  became  so  very  much 
in  earnest,  so  different  from  Voltaire’s  humour  that,  had 
he  lived  long  enough,  he  might  have  repudiated  his  own 
disciples.  The  change  is  especially  marked  among 
those  who  represent  “  Young  France.”  A  freethought 
attitude  among  students,  even  when  it  was  not  sincere, 
used  to  be  a  successful  pose,  because  it  was  a  la  ?nodc 
in  the  Latin  quarter.  The  same  cannot  be  said  now. 
1  he  youth  of  the  schools  have  not  grown  pious,  but 
Auguste  Comte,  Renan,  and  Darwin,  have  lost  the  hold 
that  they  had  on  the  students,  and  their  increasing 
“  mysticism  is  noted  with  pain  and  disgust  by  the 
sceptics  who  were  born  earlier  in  the  century,  and  whose 
philosophical  opinions  were  fashioned  by  a  very  different 
wave  of  thought. 

But  contemporary  literature  is  perhaps  the  best  mirror 
in  which  to  see  reflected  that  new  movement  of  the 
h  rench  mind  which  has  led  M.  Bruneti^re  to  speak  of 
the  “bankruptcy  of  science.”  Several  writers  of  note 
could  be  named  who,  from  being  the  thoroughgoing 
materialists  that  they  were  some  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  have  with  steadily  increasing  boldness  been  reach¬ 
ing  towards  an  idealism  that  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
religious. 

A  writer  in  the  Figaro  has  gone  so  far  as  to  point  to 
the  new  direction  taken  by  M.  Zola’s  mind  (evinced  by 
lus  choice  of  Lourdes  and  Rome  for  his  latest  subjects) 
as  confirmatory  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  M. 
Brunetiere  in  his  remarkable  article.  “  Zola,  in  sp’ite  of 
himself,  by  the  choice  of  his  last  subjects,  ‘  Lourdes  ’ 
and  Rome,  deals  a  blow  at  the  purely  documentary 
theories  which  inspired  his  other  romances.  Vainly 
does  he  have  recourse  to  the  awkward  pretence  of 
referring  everything,  even  miracles  and  the  dreams  of 
visionaries,  to  the  immutable  action  of  physical  forces. 

In  vain  does  his  style  remain  carnal,  even  when  he 
essays  to  describe  angels  and  souls.  Who  does  not 
perceive  that  his  mind  has  taken  a  new  direction,  that 
his  rare  descriptive  faculty  is  no  longer  urged  on  by 
curiosity  in  regard  to  bestial  passion  ?  Who  does  not 
see  that,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  has  started  for  le  pays  du 
blend  Now,  in  a  man  of  his  education  (purely  earthly), 
of  his  exclusively  sensual  temperament,  this  evolution  is 
equivalent  to  a  change  of  front.” 

.  Tlie  writer  in  the  Figaro  may  be  pushing  his  conclu¬ 
sions  a  little  too  far.  What,  however,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  of  is  that  some  great  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  France  for  so  keen  a  man  of  the  world  as 
M.  Zola,  and  one  so  richly  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
scenting  a  subject  that  will  prove  remunerative  in  the 
dress  of  fiction,  to  cast  all  his  literary  energy  first  upon 
the  Pyrenean  village  that  has  been  made  a  town  by 
Bernadette,  and  then  upon  the  City  of  the  Popes. 

TWO  ENGLISH  MUSICIANS. 

PHE  first  thing  that  is  obvious  at  the  recitals  of  Mr. 

I  lunket  Greene  and  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick  is  the 
clever  arrangement  of  the  programme.  The  average 
concert  is  unsatisfactory  because  the  programme  is  no 
auangement  at  all,  but  a  mere  higgledepiggledy  throw- 
in/»  toffether  of  the  pieces  that  the  various  artists  are 
willing  to  perform,  a  nightmare  dinner  as  it  were,  where 
one  is  expected  to  take  now  a  mouthful  of  beef,  now  of 
pudding,  now  of  salt,  just  as  they  are  served  up.  But 
Messrs.  Borwick  and  Greene  select  their  pieces  and  place 
them  with  the  conscious  intention  of  avoiding  every 
sequence  that  may  give  offence  to  the  most  sensitive 
palate.  To  drop  metaphor,  nothing  jars  on  the  state  of 
feeling  called  up  by  the  preceding  piece  :  a  folk-song 
is  never  dumped  down  between  a  Schubert  Lied  and  a 
Handel  opera  air ;  and  their  programmes  may  be 
recommended  as  models— say,  to  Madame  Patti.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  two  artists  attempt  only  what  they  can 


do  well,  and  they  serve  art  faithfully.  They  strive 
onl}  to  give  pleasure  by  singing  and  playing  beautiful 
things  in  a  beautiful  manner,  and  never  to  astonish  by 
gymnastic  feats  of  the  same  order  as  Zaeo’s  tumble 
tiom  the  top  of  the  Aquarium.  We  do  not  say  they 
always  succeed,  either  in  their  choice  or  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  endeavour  generates  a  genial  atmosphere 
that  may  be  enjoyed  as  well  by  the  audience  in  the  hall 
aS,  ky  the  artists  on  the  platform.  Here  are  some  reasons 
why  St.  James  s  Hall  was  packed  on  11  January,  and 
why  the  effect  of  the  recital  given  by  Mr.  Borwick  and 
Mr.  Greene  was  wholly  and  solidly  artistic.  J 

Of  course  we  are  not  leaving  out  of  account  Mr. 
Greene’s  wonderful  voice,  nor  Mr.  Borwick’s  delicate 
singing  touch,  nor  the  personalities  and  the  resulting 
art-methods  of  the  two  men.  It  may  easily  be  imagined 
that  not  every  two  artists,  however  ingenious  at  pro¬ 
gramme-contriving  and  earnest  in  their  desire  to  give 
the  highest  kind  of  pleasure,  could  get  the  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  Messrs.  Greene  and  Borwick.  Paderewski, 
in  his  milder  moods,  is  a  charming  artist,  and  so  is 
Mr.  David  Bispham  always  ;  yet  we  are  pretty  sure  that 
a  Bispham-Paderewski  recital  would  not  be  altogether 
a  thing  of  joy  :  the  personalities  would  clash.  But 
in  Mi.  Borwick  and  Mr.  Greene  we  have  two  men 
whose  personalities  are  very  different ;  yet  whose  art- 
methods  differ  just  enough  to  give  an  edge  of  relish  to 
the  resemblances.  Side  by  side,  or  rather  interwoven, 
in  all  of  us  there  exist  at  least  two  sets  of  passions  : 
fust,  those  primitive  forces,  in  their  essence  fiercely 
animal,  that  urge  us  all  to  actively  enjoy  life,  no  matter 
who  pays  the  cost,  that  impelled  our  forefathers  to  go 
out  and  harry  and  slay,  that  send  the  modern  man 
fishing,  shooting,  and  hunting,  and  which,  we  are  told, 
will  fade  away  so  completely  in  the  coming  centuries 
that  we  shall  kill  nought  and  devour  only  innocent 
vegetables  ;  and,  second,  those  gentler,  domestic  emo¬ 
tions,  essentially  human,  that  in  the  beginning  prompted 
man  to  drag  his  bleeding  lady-love  by  the  hair  to  his 
cave,  that  afterwards  led  him  to  adopt  a  less  strenuous  I 
mode  of  courtship,  and  to  become,  as  a  rule,  polite 
to  all  well-dressed  mankind,  and  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  eventually  make  us  love  our  neighbours  as  our¬ 
selves.  When  with  a  full  allowance  of  the  first  set  in  their 
modern  modified  form,  there  goes  an  even  fuller  develop-  | 
ment  of  the  second  (plus  always,  of  course,  the  art 
faculty),  we  get  a  Beethoven  or  Michael  Angelo — a  giant 
in  art  ;  where  the  first  are  strong  and  the  second 
only  a  little  less  so,  we  get  a  Plunket  Greene  ;  when  the 
second  are  strong  and  the  first  nearly  absent,  we  get 
a  Leonard  Borwick.  Mr.  Greene  sings  a  Hungarian 
hunting-song,  or  “  The  Minstrel  Boy,”  and  his  fervour 
not  only  comes  near  to  carrying  him  into  an  unrelated 
key,  but  proves  conclusively  the  thoughts  that  thrill  him 
most.  Mr.  Borwick  responds  instantaneously  to  the 
domestic  pieces  of  Schumann,  and  can  be  depended  on 
writh  absolute  certainty  to  play  them  with  all  the  feeling 
of  which  he  is  capable.  And  just  as  Mr.  Greene  has 
gradually,  by  rigorous  schooling  of  himself,  included  *  | 
amongst  the  things  he  does  well  even  the  most  uncon¬ 
sidered  trifles  of  song,  so  has  Mr.  Borwick,  by  persistent 
training,  developed  his  mental  muscle  until  he  can  battle 
with  and  overcome  the  biggest  things  in  music  :  to  give 
widely  differing  examples,  Liszt’s  arrangement  of  the 
Erlking  .  and  Beethoven’s  Op.  1 1 1.  Approaching  from 
opposite  sides,  both  men  have  grown  into  nearly  perfect 
artists.  The  art  of  the  one  is  built  on  his  strength  and 
his  energy,  and  of  the  other  on  his  frailty;  one  is 
strength  tamed,  the  other  sensitiveness  fostered  into 
strength.  Note  the  endless  good  humour,  the  superb 
ease,  shown  by  Mr.  Greene  in  his  singing,  and  how  easily 
these  qualities  merge  in  exaggeration  ;  and  Mr.  Borwick’s 
stienuous  endeavour,  how  easily  it  becomes  petulant: 
these  are  the  chisel-marks  of  the  process  each  has  under¬ 
gone.  Both  men  have  immense  artistic  sympathy  and 
insight,  and  a  reserve  of  technical  mastery,  and  their  * 

limitations  are  not  yet  in  sight  :  indeed,  the  height  to 
which  they  may  attain,  and  the  breadth  of  their  sweep, 
seem  only  to  depend  upon  the  length  of  time  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  urge  themselves  up  and  on  at  their  present  pace. 

To  come  to  that  recital  of  1 1  January,  Mr.  Leonard 
Borwick  played  Bach’s  English  Suite,  No.  2,  in  A  minor, 
with  a  beauty  of  tone  and  finished  phrasing  that  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  crude — crude  because  incomplete —  I 
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onception  of  the  work.  As  we  say,  Mr.  Borwick  is 
■rowing" ;  and  one  of  the  first  thing’s  he  must  grow  out 
f  is  the  Schumann  mode  of  handling  Bach.  It  is  not 
yen  Schumann,  but  a  tradition  that  has  come  through 
channel  which  is  not  above  suspicion.  But  no 
ault  can  be  found  with  his  playing  ot  some  things  of 
Scarlatti.  They  were  the  firework  music  of  their  day, 
nd  are  very  passe  now,  while  the  melody  ot  Bach,  and 
iandel,  and  Purcell,  and  many  of  the  still  older  men 
rho  wrote  as  they  felt,  is  green  and  fresh  as  ever.  Dr. 
Stanford's  Ballade  seemed  to  us  Chopin  and  Schu- 
nann  and  Brahms  infused  in  a  goodly .  quantity  ot 
rater;  Mr.  Korbay’s  Hungarian  rhapsody  is  sound  and 
ury,  signifying  nothing  ;  and  Mr.  Somervell  s  Im- 
iromptu  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  should  be  played 
mpromptu,  and  quickly  forgotten.  We  do  not  blame 
dr.  Borwick  for  playing  us  these  pieces.  We  admit 
hat  they  contain  nothing  outrageously  objectionable  ; 
jut  having  heard  them,  and  thanked  Mr.  Borwick  for 
lis  courage  shown  in  introducing  them,  we  would 
■ather  not  hear  them  again.  The  triumph  of  the 
ifternoon  was  the  rendering  of  Schumann’s  “  Dichter- 
iebe  ”  song-cycle  by  Mr.  Greene,  with  Mr.  Borwick 
it  the  piano.  Of  course,  the  audience  intended  all 
ts  applause  for  the  singer ;  but  the  truth  is  the 
iincrer  would  have  been  nowhere  without  his  pianist. 
We  have  become  so  used  to  the  accompanist  as 
i  harmless  lunatic  who,  since  he  dabbles  in  piano- 
claying,  is  thought  useful  in  keeping  the  singer  in  tune, 
md  filling  up  the  gaps  between  the  verses  while  she  or 
le  takes  breath,  that  to  some  of  us  it  may  be  a  little  hard 
:o  realize  him  as  one  of  the  two  persons  necessary  to 
rightly  render  a  Schumann  song.  He  is  that,  and 
nothing  less.  Mr.  Greene  sang  magnificently  for  the 
most  part  (though  we  objected  to  “  Peter  Piper  picked  a 
peck  of  pickled  peppers  ”  effect  of  the  third  song),  but 
had  a  hack  accompanist  taken  Mr.  Borwick’s  place  we 
should  have  missed  the  barbaric  ritual  splendour  of 
priestly  processions,  and  incense,  and  deep  booming 
organ-music  that  was  brought  out  in  the  sixth  of  the 
set  (“  Im  Rhein,  im  heiligen  Strome  ”)  ;  there  would 
have  been  none  of  the  sense  of  tropical  luxuriance  of 
life  in  the  fifteenth  ;  and  the  delicate  trickles  of  melody 
that  almost  gave  one  the  scent  of  violets  and  woodbine 
in  some  of  the  smaller  songs  would  have  been  flattened 
and  ironed  out  into  commonplace  colourless  academic 
counterpoint.  As  it  was,  the  reading  of  the  “  Dichter- 
liebe  ”  might  almost  be  called  epoch-making  ;  for  surely 
none  of  our  younger  (and  older)  singers  will  dare  to  sing 
any  of  the  songs  again  as  they  have  too  often  sung  them 
in  the  past.  Only  on  one  point  have  we  a  small  im¬ 
provement  to  suggest.  Mr.  Plunket  Greene,  though  he 
is  Irish,  is  not  an  example  of  the  pride  in  ragged 
breeches  that  boasts  its  inability  of  seriousness  enough 
to  do  anything  well.  In  fact,  once  or  twice  one  could 
not  avoid  the  feeling  that  Schumann  and  Heine,  espe¬ 
cially  Heine,  would  have  wished  for  a  trifle  less  serious¬ 
ness  and  a  little  more  humour — for  instance  in  the 
eleventh  song. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  recommenced  on 
Monday,  14  January,  with  a  delicate  rendering  of 
Schubert’s  A  minor  quartet,  Lady  Halle,  and  Messrs. 
Ries,  Gibson,  and  Ould  being  the  players.  Mr.  Borwick 
played  delightfully  in  Schumann’s  Fantasiestiicke 
(Op.  in);  and  no  praise  can  be  too  high  for  Mr. 
Bispham’s  superb  singing  in  Schubert’s  “Der  Zwerg,” 
and  Purcell’s  “  Mad  Tom.”  Although  the  programme 
was  somewhat  marred  by  Dvorak’s  Piano-quintet  in  A, 
the  concert  was  enjoyable  enough  to  compensate  for  the 
recent  dulness  of  which  we  have  complained.  We  must 
defer  mention  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  concerts  of  old-world 
music  until  after  the  second  of  the  series. 

KING  ARTHUR. 

“  King  Arthur  :  ”  a  drama  in  a  prologue  and  four 
acts.  By  J.  Comyns  Carr.  Lyceum  Theatre,  12 
January,  1895. 

MR.  IRVING  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  impulse 
which  has  led  him  to  exclaim,  on  this  occasion,  “  Let 
us  get  rid  of  that  insufferably  ignorant  specialist,  the 
dramatist,  and  try  whether  something  fresh  cannot  be 
done  by  a  man  equipped  with  all  the  culture  of  the  age.” 


It  was  an  inevitable  step  in  the  movement  which  is 
bringing  the  stage  more  and  more  into  contact  with  life. 
When  I  was  young,  the  banquets  on  the  stage  were 
made  by  the  property  man  :  his  goblets  and  pasties,  and 
epergnes  laden  with  grapes,  regaled  guests  who  walked 
off  and  on  through  illusory  wainscoting  simulated  by 
the  precarious  perspective  of  the  wings.  I  he  scene- 
painter  built  the  rooms  ;  the  costumier  made  the  dresses; 
the  armour  was  made  apparently  by  dipping  the  legs  of 
the  knights  in  a  solution  of  salt  of  spangles  and  precipi¬ 
tating  the  metal  on  their  calves  by  some  electro-process  ; 
the  leader  of  the  band  made  the  music  ;  and  the  author 
wrote  the  verse  and  invented  the  law,  the  morals, 
the  religion,  the  art,  the  jurisprudence,  and  whatever 
else  might  be  needed  in  the  abstract  department  of  the 
play.  Since  then  we  have  seen  great  changes.  Real  walls, 
ceilings,  and  doors  are  made  by  real  carpenters  ;  real 
tailors  and  dressmakers  clothe  the  performers  ;  real 
armourers  harness  them  ;  and  real  musicians  write  the 
music  and  have  it  performed  with  full  orchestral  honours 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Philharmonic.  All  that 
remains  is  to  get  a  real  poet  to  write  the  verse,  a  real 
philosopher  to  do  the  morals,  a  real  divine  to  put  in  the 
religion,  a  real  lawyer  to  adjust  the  law,  and  a  real 
painter  to  design  the  pictorial  effects.  This  is  too  much 
to  achieve  at  one  blow;  but  Mr.  Irving  made  a  brave 
step  towards  it  when  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  author 
and  put  in  his  place  his  dear  old  friend  Comyns  Cari  as 
an  encyclopaedic  gentleman  well  up  to  date  in  most  of 
these  matters.  And  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  of  course,  was  at 
once  able  to  tell  him  that  there  was  an  immense  mass  of 
artistic  and  poetic  tradition,  accumulated  by  generations 
of  poets  and  painters,  lying  at  hand  all  ready  for  exploita¬ 
tion  by  any  experienced  dealer  with  ingenuity  and  literary 
faculty  enough  to  focus  it  in  a  stage  entertainment.  Such 
a  man  would  have  to  know,  for  instance,  that  educated 
people  have  ceased  to  believe  that  architecture  means 
“ruins  by  moonlight  ”  (style,  ecclesiastical  Gothic); 
that  the  once  fashionable  admiration  of  the  Renascence 
and  “  the  old  masters”  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  has  been  swept  away  by  the  growth  of  a 
genuine  sense  of  the  naive  dignity  and  charm  of 
thirteenth-century  work,  and  a  passionate  affection  for 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  fifteenth-century  work,  so  that 
nowadays  ten  acres  of  Carracci,  Giulio  Romano, 
Guido,  Domenichino,  and  Pietro  di  Cortona  will  not 
buy  an  inch  of  Botticelli,  or  Lippi,  or  John  Bellini — no, 
not  even  with  a  few  yards  of  Raphael  thrown  in  ;  and 
that  the  whole  rhetorical  school  in  English  literature, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Byron,  appears  to  us  in  our  present 
mood  only  another  side  of  the  terrible  dcgringolade  from 
Michael  Angelo  to  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen,  all  of 
whose  works  would  not  now  tempt  us  to  part  with  a 
single  fragment  by  Donatello,  or  even  a  pretty  foundling 
baby  by  Della  Robbia.  And  yet  this,  which  is  the  leal 
art  culture  of  England  to-day,  is  only  dimly  known  to 
our  dramatic  authors  as  a  momentary  bygone  craze 
out  of  which  a  couple  of  successful  pieces,  “  Patience  ” 
and  “The  Colonel,”  made  some  money  in  their 
day.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  knows  better.  He  knows 
that  Burne-Jones  has  made  himself  the  greatest 
among  English  decorative  painters  by  picking  up 
the  tradition  of  his  art  where  Lippi  left  it,  and 
utterly  ignoring  “  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and 
stuff.”  He  knows  that  William  Morris  has  made  himself 
the  greatest  living  master  of  the  English  language,  both 
inprose  and  verse,  bypicking  up  thetraditionof  theliterary 
art  where  Chaucer  left  it,  and  that  Morris  and  Burne- 
]ones,  close  friends  and  co-operators  in  many  a  matter- 
piece,  form  the  highest  aristocracy  of  English  art  to-day. 
And  he  knows  exactly  how  far  their  culture  has  spread 
and  penetrated,  and  how  much  simply  noble  beauty  of 
Romanesque  architecture,  what  touching  loveliness  and 
delicate  splendour  of  fifteenth-century  Italian  dresses 
and  armour,  what  blue  from  the  hills  round  Florence 
and  what  sunset  gloom  deepening  into  splendid  black 
shadow  from  the  horizons  of  Giorgione  will  be  recog¬ 
nized  with  delight  on  the  stage  if  they  be  well  counterfeited 
there  ;  also  what  stories  we  long  to  have  as  the  subject 
of  these  deeply  desired  pictures.  Foremost  among  such 
stories  stands  that  of  King  Arthur,  Lancelot,  _  and 
Guinevere  ;  and  what  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  has  done  is  to 
contrive  a  play  in  which  we  have  our  heart’s  wish,  and 
see  these  figures  come  to  life,  and  move  through  halls 
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and  colonnades  that  might  have  been  raised  by  the 
master-builders  ot  San  Zeno  or  San  Ambrogio,  out  into 
the  eternal  beauty  of  the  woodland  spring,  acting  their 
legend  just  as  we  know  it,  in  just  such  vestures  and 
against  just  such  backgrounds  of  blue  hill  and  fiery 
sunset.  No  mere  dramatic  author  could  have  wrought 
this  miracle.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  has  done  it  with  ease, 
by  simply  knowing  whom  to  send  for.  His  long  business 
experience  as  a  man  of  art  and  letters,  and  the  contact 
with  artists  and  poets  which  it  has  involved,  have 
equipped  him  completely  for  the  work.  In  Mr.  Irving’s 
theatre,  with  Burne-Jones  to  design  for  him,  Harker  and 
Hawes  Craven  to  paint  for  him,  and  Malory  and 
Tennyson  and  many  another  on  his  bookshelves,  he  has 
put  out  his  hand  cleverly  on  a  ready-made  success,  and 
tasted  the  joy  of  victory  without  the  terror  of  battle. 

But  how  am  I  to  praise  this  deed  when  my  own  art, 
the  art  of  literature,  is  left  shabby  and  ashamed  amid  the 
triumph  of  the  arts  of  the  painter  and  the  actor?  I 
sometimes  wonder  where  Mr.  Irving  will  go  to  when  he 
dies — whether  he  will  dare  to  claim,  as  a  master  artist, 
to  walk  where  he  may  any  day  meet  Shakespeare  whom 
he  has  mutilated,  Goethe  whom  he  has  travestied,  and 
the  nameless  creator  of  the  hero-king  out  of  whose 
mouth  he  has  uttered  jobbing  verses.  For  in  poetry 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr  is  frankly  a  jobber  and  nothing  else. 
There  is  one  scene  in  the  play  in  which  Mr.  Irving  rises 
to  the  height  of  his  art,  and  impersonates,  with  the 
noblest  feeling,  and  the  most  sensitive  refinement  of 
execution,  the  King  Arthur  of  all  our  imaginations  in 
the  moment  when  he  learns  that  his  wife  loves  his  friend 
instead  of  himself.  And  all  the  time,  whilst  the  voice, 
the  gesture,  the  emotion  expressed  are  those  of  the  hero- 
king,  the  talk  is  the  talk  of  an  angry  and  jealous  coster¬ 
monger,  exalted  by  the  abject  submission  of  the  other 
parties  to  a  transport  of  magnanimity  in  refraining  from 
reviling  his  wife  and  punching  her  lover’s  head.  I  do 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  Irving  said  to  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  in 
so  many  words,  “Write  what  trash  vou  like:  I’ll  play 
the  real  King  Arthur  over  the  head  of  your  stuff”  ;  but 
that  was  what  it  came  to.  And  the  end  of  it  was  that 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr  was  too  much  for  Mr.  Irving.  When 
King  Arthur,  having  broken  down  in  an  attempt  to 
hit  Lancelot  with  his  sword,  Guinevere  grovelling 
on  the  floor  with  her  head  within  an  inch  of  his 
toes,  and  stood  plainly  conveying  to  the  numerous 
bystanders  that  this  was  the  proper  position  for  a  female 
who  had  forgotten  herself  so  far  as  to  prefer  another 
man  to  him,  one’s  gorge  rose  at  the  Tappertitian  vulgarity 
and  infamy  of  the  thing  ;  and  it  was  a  relief  when  the 
scene  ended  with  a  fine  old  Richard  the  Third  effect  of 
Arthur  leading  his  mail-clad  knights  off  to  battle.  That 
vision  of  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,  torn  with  sobs  and 
remorse,  stretched  at  the  feet  of  a  nobly  superior  and 
deeply  wronged  lord  of  creation,  is  no  doubt  still  as 
popular  with  the  men  whose  sentimental  vanity  it  flatters 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King.”  But 
since  then  we  have  been  learning  that  a  woman  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  piece  of  sweetstuff  to  fatten  a  man’s 
emotions  ;  and  our  amateur  King  Arthurs  are  beginning 
to  realize,  with  shocked  surprise,  that  the  more  generous 
the  race  grows,  the  stronger  becomes  its  disposition  to 
bring  them  to  their  senses  with  a  stinging  dose  of  whole¬ 
some  ridicule.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  miscalculated  the  spirit 
of  the  age  on  this  point ;  and  the  result  was  that  he 
dragged  Mr.  Irving  down  from  the  height  of  the  loftiest 
passage  in  his  acting  to  the  abyss  of  the  lowest  depth  of 
the  dialogue. 

Whilst  not  sparing  my  protest  against  this  unpardon¬ 
able  scene,  I  can  hardly  blame  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  for  the 
touch  of  human  frailty  which  made  him  reserve  to  him¬ 
self  the  honour  of  providing  the  “  book  of  the  words” 
for  Burne-Jones’s  picture-opera.  No  doubt,  since  Mr. 
Carr  is  no  more  a  poet  than  I  am,  the  consistent  course 
would  have  been  to  call  in  Mr.  William  Morris  to  provide 
the  verse.  Perhaps,  if  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  black  harness, 
with  his  visor  down  and  Pixcalibur  ready  to  hand  and 
well  in  view,  were  to  present  himself  at  the  Kelmscott 
Press  fortified  with  a  propitiatory  appeal  from  the  great 
painter,  the  poet  might,  without  absolutely  swearing, 
listen  to  a  proposal  that  he  should  condescend  to  touch 
up  those  little  rhymed  acrostics  in  which  Merlin  utters 
his  prophecies,  leaving  the  blank  verse  padding  to 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr.  For  the  blank  verse  is  at  all  events 


accurately  metrical,  a  fact  which  distinguishes  the  author 
sharply  from  most  modern  dramatists.  The  ideas 
are  second-hand,  and  are  dovetailed  into  a  coherent 
structure  instead  of  developing  into  one  another  by  any 
life  of  their  own  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  very  well 
chosen  ;  and  Mr.  Carr  is  often  guided  to  his  choice  of 
them  by  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  their  effect  on  his 
own  feelings.  At  such  moments,  if  he  does  not  create, 
he  reflects  so  well,  and  sometimes  reflects  such  fine  rays 
too,  that  one  gladly  admits  that  there  are  men  whose 
originality  might  have  been  worse  than  his  receptivity .. 
There  are  excellent  moments  in  the  love  scenes  :  indeed, 
Lancelot’s  confession  of  his  love  to  Guinevere  all  but 
earns  for  the  author  the  poet’s  privilege  of  having  his 
chain  tested  by  its  strongest  link. 

The  only  great  bit  of  acting  in  the  piece  is  that  passage 
of  Mr.  Irving’s  to  which  I  have  already  alluded — a 
masterly  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  one  or  two  quiet 
but  eloquent  touches  in  his  scene  with  Guinevere  in  the 
second  act.  Popularly  speaking,  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson, 
as  Lancelot  is  the  hero  of  the  piece.  He  has  a  beautiful 
costume,  mostly  of  plate-armour  of  Burne-Jonesian 
design  ;  and  he  wears  it  beautifully,  like  a  fifteenth-cen¬ 
tury  St.  George,  the  spiritual,  interesting  face  com¬ 
pleting  a  rarely  attractive  living  picture.  He  was  more 
than  applauded  on  his  entrance  :  he  was  positively  adored. 
His  voice  is  an  organ  with  only  one  stop  on  it :  to  the 
musician  it  suggests  a  clarionet  in  A,  played  only  in  the 
chalumeau  register  ;  but  then  the  chalumeau,  sympathe¬ 
tically  sounded,  has  a  richly  melancholy  and  noble  effect. 

I  he  one  tune  he  had  to  play  throughout  suited  it  per¬ 
fectly  :  its  subdued  passion,  both  in  love  and  devotion, 
affected  the  house  deeply;  and  the  crowning  moment  of 
the  drama  for  most  of  those  present  was  his  clasping  of 
Guinevere’s  waist  as  he  knelt  at  her  feet  when  she 
intoxicated  him  by  answering  his  confession  with  her 
own.  As  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  it  was  the  old  story,  a _ 
born  actress  of  real  women’s  parts  condemned  to 
figure  as  a  mere  artist’s  model  in  costume  plays  which, 
from  the  woman’s  point  of  view,  are  foolish  flatteries 
written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen.  It  is  pathetic  to 
see  Miss  Terry  snatching  at  some  fleeting  touch  of  nature 
in  her  part,  and  playing  it  not  only  to  perfection,  but  often 
with  a  parting  caress  that  brings  it  beyond  that  for  an  in¬ 
stant  as  she  relinquishes  it,  very  loth,  and  passes  on  to  the 
next  length  of  arid  sham-feminine  twaddle  in  blank  verse, 
which  she  pumps  out  in  little  rhythmic  strokes  in  a. 
desperate  and  all  too  obvious  effort  to  make  music  of  it. 

I  should  prove  myself  void  of  the  true  critic’s  passion  if 
I  could  pass  with  polite  commonplaces  over  what  seems 
to  me  a  heartless  waste  of  an  exquisite  talent.  What  a 
theatre  for  a  woman  of  genius  to  be  attached  to  !  Ob¬ 
solete  tomfooleries  like  “  Robert  Macaire,”  school¬ 
girl  charades  like  “Nance  Oldfield,”  blank  verse  by 
Wills,  Comyns  Carr,  and  Calmour,  with  intervals  of 
hashed  Shakespeare ;  and  all  the  time  a  stream  of 
splendid  women’s  parts  pouring  from  the  Ibsen  volcano- 
and  minor  craters,  and  being  snapped  up  by  the  rising- 
generation.  Strange,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
it  is  Mr.  Irving  and  not  Miss  Terry  who  feels  the  want 
of  a  municipal  theatre.  He  has  certainly  done  his  best  to 
make  every  one  else  feel  it. 

The  rest  of  the  acting  is  the  merest  stock  company 
routine,  there  being  only  three  real  parts  in  the  play. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  (who,  in  the  playbill,  drops  his  knight¬ 
hood  whilst  Burne-Jones  parades  his  baronetcy)  sweetens 
the  sentiment  of  the  scenes  here  and  therebypenn’orths  of  1 
orchestral  sugarstick,  for  which  the  dramatic  critics,  in  their 
soft-eared  innocence,  praisehim  aboveWagner.  The  over¬ 
ture  and  the  vocal  pieces  are  pretty  specimens  of  his  best 
late  work.  Some  awkwardness  in  the  construction  of 
the  play  towards  the  end  has  led  the  stage  manager 
into  a  couple  of  absurdities.  For  instance,  when  the 
body  of  Elaine  is  done  with,  it  should  be  taken  oft"  the 
stage  and  not  put  in  the  corner  like  a  portmanteau  at  a. 
railway  station.  I  do  not  know  what  is  supposed  to- 
happen  in  the  last  act — whether  Guinevere  is  alive  or  a  j 
ghost  when  she  comes  in  at  Arthur’s  death  (I  understood  j 
she  was  being  burnt  behind  the  scenes),  or  what  becomes  / 
of  Lancelot  and  Mordred,  or  who  on  earth  the  two ) 
gentlemen  are  who  come  in  successively  to  interview  [ 
the  dying  Arthur,  or  why  the  funeral  barge  should  leave  I 
Mr.  Irving  lying  on  the  stage  and  bear  off  to  bliss  an  V 
impostor  with  a  strikingly  different  nose.  In  fact  I  I 
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understand  nothing'  that  happened  after  the  sudden 
blossoming  out  of  Arthur  into  Lohengrin,  Guinevere  into 
Elsa,  Mordred  into  Telramund,  and  Morgan  le  Fay  into 
Ortruda  in  the  combat  scene,  in  which,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr  kills  the  wrong  man,  probably  from  having 
read  Wagner  carelessly.  But  1  certainly  think  some¬ 
thing  might  be  done  to  relieve  the  shock  ot  the  whole 
court  suddenly  bolting  and  leaving  the  mortally  wounded 
king  floundering  on  the  floor  without  a  soul  to  look  after 
him.  These  trifles  are  mere  specks  of  dust  on  a  splendid 
picture  ;  but  they  could  easily  be  brushed  off.  ^ 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

T  seems  strange  at  first  sight  that  with  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  gold  supplies  of  the  world  the  prices  ot 
commodities  generally  should  be  lower  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  The  yield  in  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  Russia  is  not  yet  known,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  augmentation 
in  all  three.  Roughly,  the  gold  production  in  the  United 
States  and  Australia  may  be  taken  at  about  16  millions 
sterling,  and  Russia  and  the  other  gold-producing 
countries  would  probably  raise  the  total  to  something 
between  32  and  34  millions  sterling.  It  so,  the  outturn 
Hast  year  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  gold  mining. 
And  yet  prices  fell  steadily  all  through  the  year.  The 
■explanation,  of  course,  is  found  in  the  distrust  that  still 
prevails  so  widely  in  so  many  countries,  especially 
an  the  United  States,  South  America,  Italy,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Portugal.  While  the  difficulties  of  all  these 
countries  continue,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  can 
be  any  very  considerable  recovery  in  prices.  It  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  gold  discoveries  in  California 
and  Australia  did  not  affect  prices  for  three  or  four  years. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  over-building  of  railways 
here  at  home  in  1844-5-6  led  to  a  panic,  that  the  crops 
failed  over  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  in  1847,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  great  Irish  famine  of  that  year,  and  that 
In  1848  almost  the  whole  Continent  was  in  the  throes 
of  revolution.  The  result  was  a  great  depression  all 
over  the  world  for  several  years,  accompanied  by  much 
■distrust,  and  therefore  a  considerable  time  passed  before 
the  additions  made  to  the  gold  supplies  of  the  world  by 
mining  in  California  and  Australia  made  themselves  felt. 

Although  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  this  week 
was  very  large,  it  did  not  have  as  much  influence  upon 
the  money  market  as  might  have  been  expected,  so  quiet 
is  the  demand  in  every  other  direction.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  some  of  the  joint  stock  banks,  unable  to  dispose 
otherwise  of  their  large  balances,  have  lent  upon  the 
security  of  gold  shares.  Hitherto,  mining  has  been 
considered  too  risky  an  industry  for  such  shares  to  be 
.accepted  as  a  security  by  banks.  Generally  speaking, 
■on  Monday  Stock  Exchange  borrowers  were  able  to 
obtain  all  the  loans  they  wanted  at  from  1  to  il  per 
cent.  The  carrying-over  rates  in  the  South  African 
market,  however,  were  very  stiff,  in  some  cases  exceed¬ 
ingly  so.  But  that  affected  rates  inside  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  only ;  in  Lombard  Street  the  impression  made  was 
exceedingly  slight. 

The  sterling  value  of  the  rupee  continues  to  fall.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  exports  from  India  used  to  be 
very  large,  and  the  bank  rates  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay 
often  went  up  to  10  and  12  per  cent.  Now  the  exports 
are  exceedingly  small,  and  there  is  so  little  demand  for 
money  that  the  Bombay  rate  is  only  4  per  cent,  and  the 
Bengal  rate  is  no  more  than  3  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  India  has  been  importing  large  quantities  of 
cotton  goods  and  of  silver,  with  the  result  that  her  debt 
to  this  country  is  large,  and  payments  on  account  of  the 
debt  are  now  being  made.  On  Wednesday  the  India 
Council  offered  for  tender  60  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and 
telegraphic  transfers,  and  sold  a  little  over  47^  lakhs,  a 
portion  at  is.  o|d.,  and  a  portion  at  a  small  fraction 
over,  per  rupee.  The  silver  market  is  exceedingly  weak. 
The  American  mine-owners  are  selling  on  a  large  scale, 
and  there  is  little  demand  for  the  Far  East.  The  price 
is  only  about  27d.  per  ounce. 

As  was  generally  expected,  the  Home  Railway  divi¬ 


dends  so  far  announced  are  unsatisfactory.  It  will 
he  recollected  that  the  great  coal  strike  occurred  in 
the  second  half  of  1893,  and  caused  such  losses  to  the 
railway  companies  that  nearly  all  showed  serious  te- 
ductions  in  the  distributions  a  year  ago.  I  he  Man¬ 
chester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Ordinary  dividend 
is  1^  compared  with  very  much  worse  than  nothing  last 
year,  and  3  per  cent  the  year  before.  Metropolitan 
Stock  receives  2§  per  cent  against  2^  per  cent  twelve 
months  ago,  and  3!  per  cent  two  years  ago.  The  South- 
Eastern  gets  5f  per  cent  against  5}  per  cent  twelve 
months  ago,  and  6]  per  cent  two  years  ago.  The 
Brighton  dividend  is  7f  per  cent  against  7|-  per  cent 
twelve  months  ago,  and  9}  per  cent  two  years  ago. 
This  gives  the  Deferred  stock  for  the  whole  year  1894, 

6  per  cent  against  sf  per  cent  for  1893,  and  7  per  cent 
for  1892.  The  Great  Eastern  dividend  is  2j  per  cent 
against  ijper  cent  at  this  time  last  year,  and  3i  Per  cent 
two  years  ago. 

The  Settlement  of  the  account  in  the  South  African 
department  this  week  reflects  seriously  upon  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  account  has  been 
growing  for  months.  Each  Settlement  has  been  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  clearly  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would  get  lid 
of  the  difficulty.  But  nothing  has  been  done.  The  result  is 
that  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  engaged  in  the 
South  African  market  have  had  to  keep  their  staffs 
sitting  up  a  great  part  of  the  night,  in  some  cases  all 
night,  while  the  Settlement  was  going  on  ;  and  the 
room  in  which  names  are  “  passed  ”  was  a  scene  of  such 
confusion  that  very  often  members  could  not  find  one 
another,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  amid  the  Babel  of 
voices.  The  Settlement  has  thus  been  unreasonably 
protracted,  and  the  work  thrown  upon  clerks  altogether 
unfair,  while  brokers  often  have  been  literally  unable 
to  judge  how  their  accounts  stood — whether  their 
balances  at  their  bankers’,  that  is  to  say,  were  sufficient 
or  not  sufficient  to  meet  their  liabilities — and  thus  have 
been  compelled  in  many  cases  to  borrow  far  more  than 
there  was  any  real  need  for.  I11  spite  of  all,  however, 
the  stock  markets  have  been  wonderfully  well  sup¬ 
ported.  Naturally  the  Ministerial  crisis  in  Paris, 
followed  so  quickly  by  the  Presidential  crisis,  has 
checked  French  buying.  But  English  buying  has  been 
upon  a  very  large  scale  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
French  purchasers  of  late  have  paid  for  very  large 
amounts  of  stock  and  have  actually  taken  them  up  as  in¬ 
vestments.  The  disappointing  Home  Railway  dividends 
were  so  generally  expected  that  they  have  not  made 
much  impression  upon  the  market  ;  indeed  the  tendency 
just  now  is  to  look  for  an  improvement  in  trade  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  therefore  to  anticipate  better  divi¬ 
dends  in  July.  Consols,  Indian  Sterling  stocks,  English 
Municipal  stocks,  and  other  first-class  securities  have  all 
been  well  maintained.  Even  the  inter-Bourse  depart¬ 
ment  has  suffered  little.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
put  up  prices  in  the  American  market  on  the  strange 
ground  that  the  present  Congress  will  do  nothing  to 
restore  order  in  the  currency,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
question  will  be  left  for  settlement  by  the  new  Congress. 
As  there  is  a  Republican  majority  in  the  new  House  and 
a  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate,  there  does  not  seem 
great  likelihood  that  the  new  Congress  will  do  better 
than  the  present. 

The  Report  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  for 
the  year  ended  31  March  last  states  that  the  cost  ot 
the  Matabele  war  was  ^,113,488.  Naturally,  owing  to 
the  war,  the  receipts  of  the  Company  were  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  during  the  year,  but  the  six  months  to  the  end 
of  September  show  a  marked  improvement,  and  for  the 
whole  twelve  months  it  is  hoped  that  revenue  will 
balance  expenditure.  The  Report  gives  in  much  detail 
an  account  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  open  up  and 
settle  the  country  by  means  of  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
the  like.  The  Matabele,  it  is  said,  have  accepted  the 
new  state  of  things,  and  are  proving  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  supply  of  labour.  Mr.  Hammond,  a  specialist, 
has  reported  most  favourably  upon  the  goldfields  ;  and 
besides  gold,  beds  of  coal,  salt,  asbestos,  and  slate  have 
been  discovered.  We  trust  that  all  these  hopes  may  be 
realized  within  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
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Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  104J,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding’  Thursday  of  ;  Indian  Sterling 
Threes  closed  at  104^,  a  rise  of  \  ;  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
3^’s  closed  at  1  nj,  a  rise  of  f  ;  New  Zealand  3^’s  closed 
at  101,  also  a  rise  of  f  ;  but  Victorian  3^’s  closed  at 
94J,  a  fall  of  h  In  the  Home  Railway  market,  Cale¬ 
donian  Undivided  closed  at  129,  a  rise  of  2  ;  Great 
Northern  Preferred  closed  at  118,  also  a  rise  of  2  ;  Lon¬ 
don  and  Brighton  Undivided  closed  at  172,  a  rise  of  1  ; 
London  and  North-Western  closed  at  178^,  a  rise  of 
ij;  Midland  closed  at  1 55 f ,  likewise  a  rise  of  i£  ;  and 
Great  Eastern  closed  at  8of,  a  rise  of  as  much  as  4|. 
In  the  American  department,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares 
closed  at  64,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  Lake  Shore  shares  closed 
at  139^,  likewise  a  rise  of  1  ;  but  Illinois  Central  closed 
at  89J,  a  fall  of  In  the  South  American  market, 
Argentines  of  ’86  closed  at  65 ^ ,  a  fall  of  and  the 
Funding  Bonds  closed  at  6g\,  a  fall  of  A.  In  the  inter- 
Bourse  department,  Russian  Tones  closed  at  102J,  a 
rise  of  \  ;  and  Egyptian  Unified  closed  at  104^,  a  rise 
of  as  much  as  i|.  In  the  South  African  market  the 
changes  have  been  slight,  the  market  remaining  very 
firm  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  settlement.  Langlaagte 
closed  at  4^,  a  rise  of  |  ;  Primrose  New  closed  at  6T5ff, 
a  rise  of  §  ;  Simmer  and  Jack  closed  at  i2§,  a  rise  of 
\  ;  and  Sheba  closed  at  31s.  6d.,  a  rise  of  3s. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  present  glut  of  money  and  the  abnormal  prices  of 
the  best  securities,  naturally  afford  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  the  company-promoter.  We  consider  it 
our  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
essentially  unsatisfactory  character  of  some  of  the 
concerns  in  which  the  public  are  daily  being  invited  to 
invest  their  capital,  and  we  propose  to  examine  from 
time  to  time  the  pretensions  of  certain  newly  formed 
companies,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  somewhat  meagre 
information  furnished  by  their  prospectuses  will 
allow. 

A  better  example  of  the  kind  of  enterprise  to  which  we 
refer  could  scarcely  be  found  than  “The  Smoke  and 
Fumes  Annihilator  (Limited),”  in  which  18,000  £5 
shares  are  now  being  offered  for  public  subscription. 
“  This  Company  has  been  formed,”  says  the  prospectus, 
“  to  acquire  the  British  Patents,  Trade  Marks,  and 
goodwill  of  Elliott’s  Smoke  and  Fumes  Annihilator,  and 
Subsidiary  Patents.”  The  capital  is  to  be  £120,000  in 
24,000  £5  shares,  and  the  purchase  money  is  to  be 
£75,000,  of  which  the  vendor  is  to  receive £30,000  in  fully 
paid  shares,  and  £45,000  in  cash  or  shares.  As  regards 
the  18,000  shares  offered  to  the  public,  £1  a  share  is 
payable  on  application,  £2  on  allotment,  and  the  balance 
in  equal  amounts  at  one  and  two  months  after  allot¬ 
ment.  It  follows  that,  even  if  every  share  should  be 
taken  up  at  once,  the  whole  of  the  £54,000  subscribed 
on  or  before  allotment  would,  after  setting  aside  £10,000 
“to  be  applied  by  the  directors  to  working  capital” 
(including,  no  doubt,  directors’  fees),  be  absorbed  in 
paying  the  vendor,  who  would  still  be  a  creditor  of  the 
company  to  the  extent  of  £1000.  Supposing  that  every 
share  is  fully  paid-up,  the  working  capital  would  be 
,£45,000,  and  what  the  directors  have  to  show  is  that 
this  sum  can  be  employed  to  such  advantage  as  to  yield 
a  respectable  dividend  on  a  capital  of  £’120,000.  If 
they  really  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  they  must  have  a 
degree  of  confidence  in  the  merits  of  the  “Annihilator,” 
which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  obscured  by  the  modest 
impersonality  of  the  phrases  in  the  prospectus.  “  It  is 
claimed  for  this  invention,”  says  that  remarkable  docu¬ 
ment  (the  italics  are  ours),  “  that  it  not  only  effects  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  purifying 
and  rendering  harmless  to  animal  and  vegetable  life 
the  smoke  and  fumes  produced  from  any  kind  of  fuel, 
but  that,  in  addition,  it  has  the  novel  feature  of  obtain¬ 
ing  therefrom  products  of  considerable  commercial 
value.”  We  appreciate  the  self-denial  of  the  directors 
in  refraining  from  pointing  out  that  the  general  adoption 
of  this  boon  to  mankind  would  render  a  London  fog  a 
physical  impossibility.  After  some  half  dozen  other 
laudatory  paragraphs,  we  come  to  a  list  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  which,  it  is  believed  (again  the  italics  are  ours), 
will  accrue  to  manufacturers  from  the  use  of  the  machine  ; 
and  then  at  length  we  arrive  at  “the  sources  of  profit 


which  it  is  considered  ”  (once  more,  we  take  it  upon  our¬ 
selves  to  emphasize  the  modesty  of  the  Board)  “  will  be 
open  to  the  Company.”  These  are  as  follows 

“  1.  The  rental  of  machines  let  out  on  hire, 
estimated  to  be  from  £30  to  £100  each  per 
annum,  or  an  average  of  £40,  say,  for  100 
machines  .......  £4,000 

2.  The  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  machines 
sold  outright,  say,  100  per  annum,  at  £100 

profit  ........  £10,000 

3.  The  net  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  liquid  disinfectant,  which  can  be 
produced  at  a  very  small  cost  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  ...  a  sale  of,  say,  15,000  gallons  per 


week  for  48  weeks  in  a  year,  at  a  profit  of 


£9,000 


to 


•£2>5°° 
the  sale 


only  3d.  a  gallon,  would  yield  per  annum 

4.  The  sale  of  the  carbon,  estimated 
produce  per  annum  ..... 

In  addition,  the  directors  will  consider  as  to 
of  licenses  for  particular  districts.” 

The  arithmetical  accuracy  of  these  calculations  is  un¬ 
impeachable  ;  and  thus  we  have  a  gross  profit  of 
£25,500  a  year  (to  say  nothing  of  the  “  sale  of  licenses,” 
whatever  that  may  mean)  on  a  working  capital  of 
£45,000  !  No  wonder  the  vendor  wants  £75,000  for  so 
lucrative  a  property  !  But  before  any  of  our  readers; 
become  participators  in  this  attractive  venture,  we  trust 
that  they  will  ask  themselves  what  prospect  there  is  that 
100  persons  will  be  found  willing  to  pay  from  £30  to 
£100  a  year  each  for  the  hire  of  one  of  these  machines, 
and  that  100  other  machines  will  be  purchased  at  some 
price  which  even  the  prospectus  forbears  to  name,  but 
which  is  estimated  to  yield  the  Company  a  profit 
of  £100  per  machine.  We  should  suggest,  further, 
that  there  is  no  evidence  that  there  will  be  any  market 
for  the  15,000  gallons  of  disinfectant  which  are  to  be 
sold  weekly  at  a  profit  of  “  only  3d.  a  gallon.” 

So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  prospectus,  only  four 
machines  are  at  present  in  use,  and  of  these  one  is  on 
the  premises  of  the  vendor  himself,  while  another  is  to 
be  seen  at  the  “  Mint,”  Birmingham,  whose  director  is 
also,  we  observe,  a  director  of  the  new  company.  A 
third,  it  is  true,  is  stated  to  have  been  supplied  to  the 
Duke  of  Westminster,  who,  the  prospectus  hastens  to 
add,  “has  evinced  his  interest  in  the  undertaking  by 
becoming  a  subscriber  for  shares  in  the  Company.”  We 
own  to  some  curiosity  whether  his  Grace  is  aware  of  the 
use  that  has  thus  been  made  of  his  name  for  purposes  of 
advertisement. 

The  names  on  the  board  are  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
particularly  reassuring.  Besides  the  vendor  himself  and. 
the  director  of  the  Mint,  Birmingham,  where  the  public- 
are  invited  to  inspect  the  working  of  the  machine,  we 
find  the  deputy-chairman  of  the  Company’s  bankers, 
two  civil  engineers  of  no  note,  a  gentleman  whose  only- 
qualification  appears  to  be  that  he  resides  near  the  vendor 
at  Newbury,  and  one  other  individual,  a  Captain  J 
Walrond  Clarke,  Marlborough  Club,  Pall  Mall,  and  12, 
Eaton  Place,  Brighton,  whose  name  gives  us  pause. 
If  we  remember  rightly  there  was  a  J.  W.  Clarke,  Esq., 
17,  Marine  Square,  Brighton,  on  the  board  of  a  certain 
“  Smoke  Abatement  and  Coal  Saving  Company,”  which, 
curiously  enough,  made  its  appearance  in  November, 
1889,  at  the  very  same  address  as  that  owned  by  this 
Smoke  Annihilator.  If  these  two  Clarkes  are  one  and 
the  same  individual,  we  fancy  that  the  shareholders  in 
the  Abatement  concern,  at  any  rate,  will  not  be  among 
the  shareholders  in  the  Annihilator  company  now  ad¬ 
vertised. 


The  prospectus  of  “The  Pandora  Folding  Box  Com¬ 
pany  ”  holds  out  to  applicants  for  shares  the  prospect  of  a 
net  profit  of  £17.550  a  year  on  a  working  capital  of 
£20,000,  not  to  mention  ‘  ‘  handsome  supplementary  divi¬ 
dends  ”  in  a  contingency  which  is  described  as  “highly 
probable.”  The  whole  capital  is  to  be  £60,000,  of  which 
the  vendors  (in  this  case  another  Company)  is  to  receive 
£40,000 — viz.  £15,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  cash 
or  fully-paid  shares.  The  board  of  directors  comprises 
(besides  the  director  of  the  Vendor  Company)  Lord  Bellew, 
a  tailor,  a  box  manufacturer  (who  is  to  be  the  managing 
director),  and  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
but  that  he  resides  at  Silverdale,  Sydenham,  S.E.  It 
seems  that  the  box  manufacturer,  Mr.  James  Barley  by 
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name,  is  satisfied,  and  has  satisfied  his  co-directors,  that 
the  Company  will  sell  1000  gross  of  Pandora  boxes 
weekly ,  at  a  net  profit  of  9s.  per  gross.  In  fact,  they 
are  going  to  sell  boxes  at  least  as  fast  as  they  can 
produce  them.  If  the  public  are  prepared  to  accept  Mr. 
Barley’s  ipse  dixit  in  this  respect,  they  will  no  doubt 
subscribe  the  ^'60,000  without  delay.  For  our  own  part, 
we  can  but  regret  that  a  profound  scepticism  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  very  roseate  forecast  prevents  us  from 
extolling  the  philanthropy  evinced  by  the  directors  and 
shareholders  of  the  Vendor  Company  in  their  desire  to 
share  the  benefits  of  so  good  a  thing  with  their  fellow 
men. 

The  proposed  issue  of  ^100,000  of  Five  per  Cent 
Debenture  Stock  by  Crompton  and  Company,  Limited, 
is  a  bird  of  a  slightly  different  feather.  Here  we  have, 
to  be  sure,  a  going  concern,  although,  on  its  own  show¬ 
ing,  not  a  very  prosperous  one.  The  average  profit  for 
the  past  six  years  is  stated  to  have  been  ^10,320  a  year  ; 
and,  after  paying  interest  on  existing  mortgage  deben¬ 
tures  amounting  to  ^80,000,  the  surplus  would  not  pay 
a  very  satisfactory  dividend  on  a  capital  of  some 
£1 83, 000  ;  nor  does  the  fact  that  the  profit  for  the  last 
year  of  the  six  fell  rather  below  the  average  support  the 
assertion  in  the  prospectus  that  “  further  capital  is  now 
required  to  meet  the  growth  of  business.’  It  seems, 
however,  that  the  old  debentures  are  to  be  redeemed,  so 
that  the  Company  will  only  obtain  an  additional  ^20,000, 
and  the  circumstances  which  render  it  desirable  to  sub¬ 
stitute  new  debentures  for  the  old  ones  are  not  ex¬ 
plained.  Clearly  the  rate  of  interest  which  it  is  proposed 
to  pay  is  not  less  than  that  now  payable,  or  the  fact 
would  assuredly  have  been  mentioned  in  the  prospectus. 
We  fear  that  the  directors  have  not  told  the  whole  of 
the  story,  and  we  certainly  cannot  recommend  their  offer 
to  investors. 

These  examples  are  bad  enough  ;  but  for  a  piece  of 
supererogation  in  audacity,  we  have  seldom  seen  any¬ 
thing  to  surpass  the  prospectus  of  “  The  African  Alluvial 
Gold  Mines,  Limited,”  which  Company  boldly  vaunts 
itself  as  the  possessor  of  “five  square  miles  of  rich 
alluvial  ”  !  The  italics  are  ours.  Five  square  miles  of 
rich  alluvial  seems  to  us  like  throwing  a  whale  to  catch 
a  sprat.  Only  ^150,000  asked  for  five  square  miles  ! 
30,000  one-pound  shares  are  to  be  devoted  to  working 
capital,  “  of  which  15,000  are  included  in  the  present 
issue,  the  balance  being  reserved  for  further  issue  as 
required.”  Need  we  add  that  “  only  20,000  shares  are 
now  offered  for  subscription,”  and  only  is.  is  payable  on 
application,  a  modest  half-crown  on  allotment?  If  you 
want  a  gamble,  gentlemen,  here’s  your  opportunity. 
And  the  Prize?  Five  square  miles  !  Won’t  you  apply 
for  shares  at  a  shilling  each  ?  Here  is  Mr.  Alford  (of  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing,  &  Co.),  who  inspected 
most  of  the  Company’s  properties.  He  says  :  “  Every 
panful  washed  carried  gold.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  in 
every  case  payable,  but  in  every  case  some  gold  was 
shown.  This  is  exceedingly  good,”  he  adds,  “  when 
you  have  such  a  large  prospect.”  We  should  think  so, 
indeed.  Five  square  miles  do  furnish  forth  a  large 
prospect. 

REVIEWS. 

CHRISTIANITY  AS  IT  IS  TAUGHT— IN 
UGANDA. 

“Chronicles  of  Uganda.”  By  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Ashe, 
M.A.,  F.R.G.S.  London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1894.  8vo.  Pp.  xiv.  480.  With  Portrait  and 
26  Illustrations. 

OWING  to  the  delay  by  the  Government  in  the 
publication  of  Captain  Macdonald’s  report  upon 
the  causes  of  the  civil  war  in  Uganda,  a  statement  of  the 
case  of  the  third  party  in  that  miserable  quarrel  is  very 
welcome.  Both  Captain  Lugard  and  the  Catholics  have 
already  stated  theirs,  the  former  in  “The  Rise  of  Our 
East  African  Empire,”  and  the  latter  in  the  protests  of 
the  French  Government  (Pari.  Pap.  1893  :  Africa, No.  1), 
and  a  pamphlet  entitled  “  Notes  on  Uganda,”  issued  by 
the  Catholic  Union.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  chosen  Mr.  Ashe  as  its 


spokesman  :  if  it  has,  we  cannot  congratulate  it,  for  in 
spite  of  his  long  experience  in  Uganda,  a  worse  selection, 
could  hardly  have  been  made. 

The  book  commences  by  telling  how,  when  troubles- 
threatened  in  Uganda  in  1891,  the  author  was  sent  back 
to  that  country  with  a  party  of  four  younger  men,  to- 
strengthen  the  staff  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
The  party  travelled  to  Zanzibar  second  class,  a  fact 
which  is  only  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  forces  upon  us  at 
the  outset,  a  comparison  between  the  author  and  the  man. 
to  whose  condemnation  most  of  the  book  is  devoted. 
The  cheerfulness  with  which  Captain  Lugard  put  up 
with  the  discomforts  of  a  deck  passage  down  the  Red 
Sea  on  a  fourth-rate  timber  ship,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  his  services  to  the  civilization, 
of  ^Africa,  stands  in  striking  contrast  to  Mr.  Ashe’s- 
repeated  complaints  as  to  the  dirt  and  diet,  and 
“  extreme  discomforts  ”  of  the  comparatively  luxut  ious- 
accommodation  of  second  class  on  a  “  British  India 
steamer.  The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  reached 
East  Africa  in  a  very  amiable  mood,  and  he  at  once 
relieves  his  feelings  by  a  couple  of  flings  at  the 
Imperial  Company.  Its  efforts  at  railway  construc¬ 
tion  he  describes,  with  perhaps  less  than  his  usual 
injustice,  as  “a  sorry  fiasco.”  When  he  was 
bamboozled  into  “paying  his  caravan  porters  _  three 
months’  wages  (in  his  case  all  they  would  receive)  in, 
advance”  he  lays  the  blame  on  the  Company.  From 
Zanzibar  he  crossed  to  the  mainland  and  travelled  to- 
Uganda  by  the  well-known  German  route.  He  rode 
most  of  the  way  on  a  bicycle,  a  machine  which  startled 
the  lions  as  much  as  it  did  the  other  natives  of  the 
country.  Most  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
the  recent  civil  war  in  Liganda,  and  ot  the  events  which 
led  up  to  it.  Mr.  Ashe  relates  again  the  familiar  story 
of  the  reigns  of  Mtesa  and  Mwanga  ;  of  the  settlement  of 
the  two  schools  of  missionaries,  in  answer  to  Stanley  s 
appeal;  and  of  the  massacre  of  Hannington’s  party, 
which,  however,  he  omits  to  say  was  due  to  the  Bishop  s- 
determination  to  enter  LTganda  by  the  one  forbidden, 
road.  He  tells  us  of  Mwanga’s  crimes,  and  hints  at  the 
vices  that  drove  the  Waganda  into  revolt,  ot  the  king  s 
flight  from  the  country,  of  his  subsequent  return,  and  of 
the  visit  of  the  marauding  buccaneer,  Peters.  Then  we 
are  told  how,  on  Mwanga’s  appeal  for  help,  F.  J. 
Jackson  entered  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  British, 
East  Africa  Company,  and  made  a  treaty  which  Lugard 
was  sent  to  administer.  The  author  gives  us  (mostly 
unintentionally)  some  insight  into  the  difficulties  due  to 
the  two  parties  of  missionaries,  and  he  complains  ot  the. 
introduction  of  Emin’s  old  Soudanese  soldiers,  by  whose 
aid  Lugard  hoped  to  render  himself  independent  ot  either. 
The  final  quarrel  is  told  from  the  Protestant  point  of 
view.  The  battle  in  which,  thanks  to  Lugard  and 
Williams,  the  Catholics  were  routed,  is  graphically  de¬ 
scribed.  The  flight  of  the  king,  his  conversion  to  Protes¬ 
tantism  as  soon  as  he  found  that  Roman  Catholicism, 
meant  exile,  and  his  second  reinstatement  in  Mengo  are 
next  recorded.  Finally,  an  account  of  the  Mohammedan 
revolt  and  its  suppression  by  Macdonald,  and  of  the- 
author’s  return  journey,  with  a  few  unimportant  appen¬ 
dices,  conclude  the  volume. 

The  story  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  we  can  only 
regret  that  the  value  of  the  book  is  ruined  by  its  exas¬ 
perating  unfairness.  That  the  author  is  bitterly  hostile 
to  Lugard  is  only  natural  and  perhaps  excusable.  I- or 
Lugard  sent  home  such  a  vigorous  protest  against 
Ashe’s  “  intemperate  and  insulting  accusations  against 
me”  (Pari.  Pap.  1893:  Africa,  No.  1,  p.  15),  that  the- 
Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  took  steps 
that  necessitated  its  agent’s  resignation.  But  Mr.  Ashe 
is  angry  with  nearly  every  one  else  ;  he  lectures  his  own 
committee  ;  he  declares  that  his  own  Bishop  “  failed  to¬ 
g-rasp  the  situation” ;  and  he  lets  us  see  how  harmoniously 
he  worked  with  his  colleagues  by  complaining  of  Lugard,. 
because  he  would  not,  at  Ashe’s  request,  prohibit  two 
English  missionaries  from  going  to  Usoga.  Mr.  Ashe  s 
opponents  fare  even  worse  than  his  friends.  He  de¬ 
nounces  Captain  Williams  for  his  expedition  against  the 
Wavuma,  without  mentioning  the  reasons  that  rendered 
it  advisable.  He  shows  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to- 
his  judgment  on  a  quarrel  between  Catholics  and  1  rotes- 
tants,  by  throwing  Dr.  Moloney’s  opinion  unceremoni¬ 
ously  out  of  court,  because  he  “  knew  nothing  whatever 
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about  Uganda,”  and,  “besides,  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  ”  (p.  258). 

As  it  was  Captain  Lugard,  however,  who  did  most  for 
Uganda,  so  it  is  he  who  comes  in  for  the  lion’s  share  of 
the  scolding.  1  his  is  usually  so  transparently  unfair  as 
to  be  harmless  ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  author  says 
(p.  164)  that  “  Lugard  was  too  weak  to  be  cloud-com¬ 
peller,  but  was  swept  along  by  the  storm,”  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  successfully  controlled  ;  or  when,  in 
trying  to  damn  him  with  faint  praise,  the  author  tells  us 
that  he  was  “  largely  the  instrument,  though  sometimes 
a  little  unwillingly,  in  securing  for  the  Nyanza  region 
the  blessings  of  British  rule.”  When,  therefore,  'Mr. 
Ashe’s  testimony  supplies  a  full  justification  for  Lugard’s 
line  of  action,  it  is  ot  value,  especially  when  that  justifi¬ 
cation  is  thrown  out  as  a  damaging  charge.  Lugard’s 
administration  was  bitterly  attacked  by  both  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  accusations  of  the  former  were  so 
serious  that  they  were  made  the  basis  of  a  formal  protest 
by  the  French  Government.  The  English  missionaries, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  it  was  Lugard’s  object 
■“  to  rule  through  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  ”  ;  that  he 
had  unduly  favoured  the  Catholics,”  and  was  “  in  the 
hands  of  Mgr.  Mirth”  himself  (Pari.  Pap.  1893  :  Africa, 
No.  1,  pp.  2,  38).  I  he  obvious  inference  from  this 
double  abuse  is  that  Lugard  did  his  best  to  maintain  a 
course  of  rigid  impartiality.  But  we  never  expected  a 
full  verification  of  this  inference  from  the  missionaries 
themselves.  Mr.  Ashe  now  tells  us  that  “  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  tor  the  representative  of  the  Company  to  become  a 
partisan  ”  (p.  195),  and  his  most  persistent  charge  against 
Lugard  is  that  he  would  not  become  so.  He  is  severely 
blamed  (pp.  159-160)  for  the  “endeavour  to  assume  a  per¬ 
fectly  neutral  position  ”  ;  and  we  are  assured  “  that  the 
attempt  to  follow  out  such  a  policy  very  soon  led  him 
into  a  grave  error  of  judgment  which  served  to  deprive 
both  factions  of  any  confidence  in  his  justice.” 

Mr.  Ashe  supplies  another  justification  for  Lugard’s 
policy.  Most  of  the  subscribers  to  the  C.  M.  S.  funds 
are  probably  more  anxious  to  help  on  religious  teaching 
than  political  propagandism.  But  it  appears  that  this 
\  iew  ot  the  objects  of  mission  work  is  altogether  wrong. 
The  principle  that  the  missionaries’  “  business  was  wholly 
■of  a  religious  nature  ”  (and  he  does  not  here  refer  to  in¬ 
dustrial  training)  is  “  entirely  erroneous”  (p.  181).  “  The 
great  question  in  Uganda,”  we  are  told,  “was  not  so 
much  religious  as  political.”  Sir  Gerald  Portal  appears 
to  have  understood  this  much  better  than  Captain 
Lugard  ;  for  he  has  told  us  (Pari.  Pap.  1894  :  Africa, 
No.  2,  p.  14)  “that  the  race  for  converts  now  being 
carried  on  by  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missions  in 
Lganda  is  synonymous  with  a  race  for  political  power.” 
Mr.  Ashe  appears  not  only  to  believe  but  to  glory  in  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  When  Portal  adds  that  “in  fact 
there  are  perhaps  fewer  Mohammedans  than  Christians 
who  are  prepared  to  change  their  religion  for  the  sake 
of  political  advantage,”  Mr.  Ashe  would  probably  use 
that  as  a  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  missionary 
methods  of  the  Mussulman.  We  presume  also  that  it 
justifies  the  missions  in  smuggling  into  Uganda,  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  all  the  rules  of  the  Brussels  Convention,  breech¬ 
loading  rifles  concealed  in  bales  of  cloth,  as  was  acci¬ 
dentally  discovered  owing  to  the  theft  of  some  of  the 
loads  on  the  way  (p.  203). 

A  still  more  instructive  side-light  on  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Ashe  s  section  of  the  Protestant  party  in  Uganda  is 
given  on  pp.  197-199,  where  extracts  from  the  letters  of 
two  missionaries  show  what  their  idea  of  religious 
toleration  is  worth.  One  of  them  (an  archdeacon  in  the 
English  Church)  remarks  that  “some  consider  it  unfair 
to  make  a  man  give  up  his  position  in  the  country  because 
he  changes  his  religion,”  but  he  himself,  he  is  careful 
to  explain,  teaches  the  opposite  view.  Another  mis¬ 
sionary  tells  us  that  war  was  nearly  brought  about 
because  Captain  Williams  tried  to  arrange  that  chiefs 
who  ’verted  from  Protestantism  to  Catholicism  should 
■“  retain  their  chieftainships.  We  should,  of  course,  be 
delighted,”  adds  this  tolerant  ecclesiastic,  “  to  see  full 
religious  liberty,  but  the  people  do  not  understand  it, 
and  the  Protestant  party  were  very  resolute  against 
accepting  the  proposal.” 

We  have  perhaps  devoted  more  space  to  this  book 
than  it  deserves  ;  but  it  is  very  instructive.  It  helps  us 
to  realize  the  example  of  brotherly  love  that  is  being  set, 


and  the  doctrines  of  religious  liberty  that  are  being 
preached  to  the  heathen  of  Uganda  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  taught  us  that  “  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

JEAN  FRANCOIS  MILLET. 

“  Le  Paysan  dans  l’ceuvre  de  J.  F.  Millet.”  L.  Roger- 
Mil&s.  Paris  :  Georges  Petit,  E.  Flammarion.  1895. 

O  one  who  has  ever  come  under  the  influence  of 
that  great  artist,  Jean  Franqois  Millet,  can  regard 
with  indifference  any  effort  made  to  extend  a  knowledge 
of  his  work  or  of  the  man  himself.  As  we  write  these 
words  there  hangs  in  front  of  us  an  original  sketch  bv 
the  master,  the  slightest  sketch  in  the  world,  hardly 
more  than  a  rapid  note  in  black  chalk,  of  two  women 
raking  in  a  hay-field.  But  one  could  swear  to  the 
authenticity  ot  that  thing,  had  one  picked  it  up  for  a 
halfpenny  out  of  some  portfolio  of  rubbish  in  the  Seven 
Dials  ;  every  stroke  carries  the  signature  of  Millet’s 
hand,  and  the  drawing  as  a  whole  is  as  impressive,  it  is 
as  dignified  and  as  weighty,  as  a  finished  oil-painting. 
No  one  with  a  sensitive  artistic  feeling  would  dream  of 
saying  here  “  How  clever  !  ”  :  the  mention,  the  idea,  of 
cle\  erness  before  this  faint  drawing  would  be  as  imper¬ 
tinent  as  before  a  piece  of  mountain  scenery  to  cry  out 

How  pretty  !  ”  'I  he  whole  conception  and  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  it,  slight  as  this  latter  is,  are  too  large,  too 
weighty,  tor  any  trivialities  of  appreciation  or  criticism 
to  intrude  themselves. 

And  it  is  this  effect  of  all  Millet’s  work  upon  us 
(without  exaggeration,  one  feels  it  from  his  picture  of 

I  he  Sower  down  to  his  sketch,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
letter,  of  a  pair  of  sabots  with  a  wisp  of  straw  beside 
them)  which  gives  him  his  distinction,  and  which  has 
made  him  tell  upon  the  world.  Artistic  seriousness  is 
rare  and  important  enough  ;  yet  artistic  seriousness  by 
itself,  though  it  may  make  a  great  painter  or  a  great 
draughtsman,  cannot  in  the  finer  sense  make  a  great 
artist  ot  the  first  order.  For  this  something  more  is 
needed  than  the  discerning  eye,  the  lively  imagination, 
the  facile  hand  ;  there  must  be  also  that  clear-visioned 
and  austere  spirit  within,  which  sees,  and  is  above  all 
intent  upon,  the  fundamental  mysteries  and  dignity  of 
nature  and  of  human  life.  Net  artistic  ability  only,  not 
this  spirit  only,  shall  set  a  man  amid  the  company  of  the 
supreme  masters  ;  but  the  two  together— that  rarest  of 
rare  unions,  that  ultima  felicitas  in  the  arts,  with  which 
Millet  was  endowed,  and,  in  the  pictorial  arts,  he  almost 
alone  in  these  latter  days. 

I  he  present  album  is  an  effort  to  give  us  in  a  handy 
and  cheap  form  a  collection  of  twenty-five  reproductions 
from  Millet’s  designs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
clear  to  us  through  a  short  introductory  essay,  written 
by  M.  Roger-MilAs,  what  was  the  artist’s  attitude 
towards  that  peasant-life  with  which  alone  these  par¬ 
ticular  designs  are  concerned,  and  with  which,  of  course, 
Millet’s  name  is  so  distinctively  connected.  Thoughtful, 
discreet,  and,  considering  the  sentimentality  into  which 
so  many  writers  have  a  tendency  to  fall  in  speaking  of 
this  great  man,  laudably  restrained,  M.  Roger-MilAs’ 
essay  is  full  of  interest  and  suggestiveness,  and  will  be 
read  profitably  by  any  one  anxious  to  understand  the 
temper  in  which  Millet  regarded  that  country-life  and  its 
toils,  which  were  at  once  his  inheritance  and  his  inspira¬ 
tion.  Nor,  though  the  writer  almost  entirely  confines 
himself  to  the  consideration  of  this  temper  without 
entering  upon  the  purely  artistic  virtues  of  Millet’s  work, 
is  he  without  discernment  here  too.  How  admirably 
put,  for  instance,  is  this  !  how  far  more  discriminating, 
artistically,  than  the  flippant  criticism  we  have  heard  a 
dexterous,  commonplace  artist  make,  “  What  a  pity  it  is 
poor  Millet  didn’t  study  from  the  model  more  !  ”  “  Quand 
la  main  s’est  affermie,  quand  la  pens^e  a  reflikhi,  Millet 
abandonne  les  individualitds ;  il  generalise;  il  n’ern- 
prunte  A  ses  modules  qu’une  indication,  qu’une  ligne, 
et  il  fait  une  synthase.  Extraordinairement  puissant,  il 
ne  nous  montre  plus  des  paysans,  il  nous  montre  le 
paysan  dans  le  milieu  qui  lui  est  propre,  avec  une  psycho¬ 
logy  qui  est  bien  la  sienne.  Il  generalise  brusquement, 
passe  par-dessus  les  individualites  et  arrive  d’un  coup 
au  caractere  typique  de  la  race,  ne  cherchant  A  la  differen- 
cier  d’elle-meme  que  par  les  differentes  situations  ou  il  la 
promene.” 
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Nothing  that  Millet  ever  drew  is  other  than  charac¬ 
teristic  and  full  of  interest  ;  and,  if  we  say  that  of  the 
designs  reproduced  in  this  album  two  or  three  certainU 
do  not  show  him  at  his  finest,  we  do  not  mean  it  for 
any  severe  criticism  of  the  editor,  who,  considering  the 
popular  aim  of  his  work,  has  doubtless  not  been  able  to 
have  a  free  hand  in  his  selection,  nor  to  employ  the  most 
perfect  methods  possible  of  reproduction.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  reproductions,  especially  those  from  chalk 
drawings,  are  thoroughly  acceptable,  and  it  is  much  in 
their  favour  that  they  are  of  so  conveniently  large  a  size. 
We  commend  the  album  sincerely,  therefore,  to  all  those 
admirers  of  Millet,  who  desire  to  have  some  record  at 
hand  of  his  genius,  but  whose  purses  are  unfortunately 
light.  There  is,  we  know,  a  certain  affectation  abroad 
of  pooh-poohing  all  endeavours  at  popularizing  art  , 
and  there  are  men,  who  take  it  in  themselves  as. a  note 
of  culture,  a  proof  of  how  sincere  and  delicate  is  their 
aisthetic  sense,  that  they  would  keep  an  artistic  produc¬ 
tion  shut  away  as  the  rarest  of  hot-house  plants,  or  as 
some  fanciful  curiosity  in  a  cabinet.  The  element  of 
reason  at  the  bottom  of  this  pose  we  shall  not  insist 
upon,  but  say  rather  quite  frankly,  that  this  sort  of  fan¬ 
tastical  selfishness  is  but  the  note  of  a  sham  culture,  and 
in  most  cases  will  be  found  to  prove  its  possessor,  who 
is  so  nice  over  it,  a  very  dilettante  and  ignoramus.  Your 
first-rate  artist,  or  lover  of  the  arts,  is  as  virile  as  he  is 
sensitive  ;  and  by  whatever  means,  in  whatever  degree, 
it  is  possible,  he  would  desire  to  enlarge  the  borders  of 
his  inheritance  for  the  edification  and  the  enjoyment  of 
his  fellows. 

THE  JESUITS  IN  CHINA. 

“  The  Jesuits  in  China,  and  the  Legation  of  Cardinal  de 
Tournon.”  By  R.  C.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Rector  and 
Vicar  of  Lyminge,  Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury. 
London  :  David  Nutt. 

CANON  JENKINS  has  done  well  in  bringing  into 
notice  an  episode  in  the  history  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions,  which,  interesting  as  it  is  as  a  mere  story,  is  of 
much  deeper  interest  as  bringing  those  who  have  the 
cause  of  missions  at  heart  face  to  face  with  some  of  the 
gravest  problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  So 
deep  is  the  suspicion,  so  rooted  the  dislike  which  the 
Jesuit  Society  has  drawn  upon  itself — and  surely  not 
without  reason — that  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  of  the 
ardour  and  zeal  which  it  showed  for  the  conversion  ot 
the  great  heathen  empire  of  China.  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
dying  of  exhaustion  brought  on  by  his  unwearied 
labour,  “  in  ipsa  cura  ac  meditatione  Sinarum,”  is  about 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  ordinary  idea  of 
the  Jesuit,  the  idea  which  is  presented  to  us,  say,  in  the 
famous  “  Provincial  Letters.”  But  it  was  the  successors 
of  Xavier,  who  first  carried  the  gospel  to  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  country,  so  opposed  then,  as  now,  to  anything 
foreign,  and  the  consideration  and  acceptance  of  the  faith 
of  Christians  by  Chinese  scholars  was  the  fruit  of  the 
wisdom  and  care  of  Jesuits.  Their  success  was  due 
principally  to  Father  Ricci,  who  arrived  at  Macao  from 
the  Indian  mission  in  1582.  His  plan  was  to  conciliate 
the  opposition,  which  the  preacher  of  a  new  religion 
must  always  look  to  meet  with  from  the  adherents  of  an 
established  order,  by  insisting  upon  the  truth  contained 
in  the  writings  of  Confucius,  and  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  Christian  faith  as  the  necessary  complement  of 
all  other  partial  religions. 

He  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  native  learning, 
and  obtained  so  great  a  reputation  that  elevation  to  high 
social  rank  followed.  During  his  lifetime  the  mission¬ 
aries  enjoyed  to  the  full  the  favour  of  the  court,  and  it 
is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  most  influential 
advisers  of  the  Emperor  were  the  Jesuit  Fathers.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  is  always  the  case  in  great  religious 
movements,  the  successors  of  Ricci  were  not  his  equals  : 
they  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  keeping 
entirely  in  the  background  Christian  truths  of  the  most 
vital  importance,  which  would  be  likely  to  offend  the 
prejudices  of  their  hearers  :  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross, 
with  all  it  means  of  sin  and  the  need  of  redemption,  was 
so  little  preached  (to  put  it  in  the  very  mildest  way)  that 
it  formed  one  of  the  charges  against  the  Society  that  its 
members  “hid  the  crucifix  from  their  converts.”  It 
seems  certain,  too,  that  they  used  their  great  position 


of  advantage  in  the  empire  to  carry  on  usurious 
methods  of  trade  ;  their  houses  were  kept  up  as 
commercial  undertakings,  and  were  said  to  be 
turned  to  the  vilest  uses.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
had  many  enemies,  members  of  other  religious  orders, 
jealous  of  their  success,  or  plain  men  of  uncompromising 
piety  and  honesty  who  were  incapable  ot  appreciating 
Ricci’s  method  of  converting  the  heathen,  and  ignorant 
of  everything  of  their  habits  of  mind  and  feeling.  Ot 
the  latter  sort  was  the  Vicar-Apostolic  Maigrot,  whose 
rash  mandate  led  to  the  appointment  of  de  Tournon  as 
Legate  of  Pope  Clement,  bearing  instructions  from  the 
Roman  See  in  a  sense  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Jesuits 
in  China,  and  indirectly  to  the  strife  between  the  Society 
and  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  untimely  death  of  de  Tournon, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Chinese  Church.  All  this  is 
sufficiently  striking  ;  that  an  empire  and  court— which 
is  the  verv  type  of  unintelligent  conservatism  should 
admit  to  favour  and  power  the  advocates  of  a  religion 
bound  to  affect  enormously  the  social  and  political  state- 
of  the  nation  ;  that  the  Society  which  is  the  main  guard 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal  Infallibility  should  be  found 
using  the  very  plea  which  did  not  avail  to  save  Port 
Royal,  and  declaring  that  the  Supreme  Pontiff  was  not 
competent  to  declare  the  meaning  and  intention  ot  a. 
Chinese  word  ;  that  its  members  should  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  resisting  to  the  utmost,  if  not  of  persecuting 
and  murdering,  the  Pope’s  representative, — all  this  is 
worthy  of  attention,  and,  in  spite  of  confused  style  and 
clumsy  arrangement,  is  well  brought  out  by  Canon 
Jenkins.  But  the  most  interesting  question  raised 
by  the  history  of  the  Jesuits  in  China  is  the  question 
of  the  true  method  of  foreign  missionary  work.  YY  & 
hold  no  brief  for  the  Jesuits,  but  we  cannot  help 
expressing  a  firm  conviction  that  the  way  of  sympathy 
and  intelligence,  the  way  of  gradually  unfolding  the 
truth  to  men  as  they  are  able  to  bear  it,  is  the  way 
of  permanent  fruitfulness  and  success.  Ricci,  vin¬ 
dicated  to  the  Chinese  the  catholicity  of  the  faith  of 
the  Church. 

MR.  GISSING’S  NEW  BOOK. 

“In  the  Year  of  Jubilee.”  By  George  Gissing.  Ini 
3  vols.  London  :  Lawrence  &  Bullen. 

MR.  GISSING’S  admirers— which  is  as  much  as  to 
say  all  readers  of  his  books  who  have  any  power 
to  appreciate  literature— have  long  been  accustomed  to 
expect  excellent  work  from  his  pen.  They  will  not  be 
disappointed  with  “  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,’.’  though  it  is 
not  as  a  whole  so  admirable  as  “New  Grub  Street 
and  some  others  of  its  predecessors.  The  main  stor\  is- 
not  remarkably  interesting  nor  remarkably  well  told,  the 
hero’s  character  is  much  less  skilfully  and  convincingly 
delineated  than  is  the  author’s  wont,  and  there  is  a 
certain  clumsiness  of  construction  which  we  have  else¬ 
where  noticed  in  Mr.  Gissing’s  novels.  T  his  last  defect 
is  due  here,  as  before,  to  his  habit  of  taking  up  one 
group  of  persons,  dropping  it  too  long  while  he  devotes 
himself  to  another  and  may  be  carrying  out  a  similar 
process  with  a  third  :  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this 
method,  of  course,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  art  to  frame  a  tale 
without  scattering  the  reader’s  interest  and  diverting  his 
attention  for  too  prolonged  a  period  from  any  one  part 
of  what  ought  to  be  a  harmonious  whole.  Mr.  Gissing 
fails  in  this  respect  more  than  once  in  his  latest  book, 
and  his  failure  is  the  more  noticeable  because  of  his 
wonderful  power  of  fascinating  us  with  the  particular 
portion  of  the  novel  which  we  happen  to  be  reading  ; 
if  he  bungled  over  the  minor  characters  or  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  some  parts  of  the  subsidiary  plots,  it  is  possible 
that  we  should  not  be  so  struck  by  the  disappearance 
and  re-emergence  of  one  person  or  another,  or  by  the 
occasional  suspension  of  the  main  narrative  at  an  in¬ 
opportune  moment.  1  he  treatment  ot  Arthur  Peachey 
is  a  good  instance  of  what  we  mean  :  he  “  unlocked  his 
front  door  and  quietly  went  forth  ’’  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  first  chapter,  after  a  few  lines  that  arouse  all  the 
reader’s  sympathetic  curiosity  ;  he  turns  up  again,  when 
the  reader  has  probably  forgotten  his  existence  ;  he  is 
depicted  to  us,  for  no  particular  reason  as  far  as  the 
construction  is  concerned,  in  a  way  that  turns  all  the 
pity  of  our  hearts  and  all  our  thoughts  upon  him  ;  and 
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forthwith  he  is  whisked  away  out  of  the  book  before  our 
very  eyes.  Even  little  faults  like  these  should  be  noticed, 
lor  Mr.  Gissing  is  one  of  the  few  living  novelists  who 
can  be  treated  seriously. 

There  is  a  pathetic  character  in  one  of  Mr.  Gissin°-’s 
■earlier  books  who  devotes  his  powers  to  the  writing  of 
<1  realistic  novel  about  the  “  ignobly  decent.”  It  is^the 
ignobly  respectable  that  Mr.  Gissing  excels  in  depictin0- 
confining  himself  largely  to  middle-class  life,  and  for 
choice,  to  the  lower  sections  of  it.  The  small  trader, 
the  clerk,  the  debt-collector,  the  literary  hack,  the 
householder  in  the  shabbier  suburbs— with  these  and  the 
females  thereto  appertaining  he  is  in  the  element  that 
best  suits  his  genius.  1  he  Peachey  manage  in  the  “  Year 
of  Jubilee”  is  a  specimen  of  his  best  work  in  this  kind. 
Arthur  I  eachey  is  a  clerk  who  became  junior  partner  in 
■a  small  firm  ;  he  has  married  the  daughter  of  a  builder, 
and  her  sisters  live  with  them,  having  each  just  enough 
money  to  keep  them  idle.  The  wife  is  an  indolent  slut  : 
•one  sister  is  a  hard-headed,  selfish  girl,  the  other  a 
heartless,  selfish  fool.  They  are  all  three  vulgar, 
tawdry  creatures,  with  a  thin  veneer  of  something  that 
just  distinguishes  them  in  manner  from  the  servant 
class,  have  showy  good  looks,  and  mighty  pre¬ 
tensions.  Peachey  is  a  quiet,  hard-working  fellow, 
bearing  the  squalor  of  his  surroundings  and  the  dis¬ 
comfort  of  his  life  with  patient  fortitude,  and  only  stung 
•at  last  into  action  and  a  temporary  desertion  of  his 
partner,  by  her  neglect  of  his  child.  One  of  her  two 
unmai  ried  sisters  goes  rapidly  to  the  bad,  dragging 
•down  a  vacuous  youth  of  her  own  class  with  her  ;  the 
other  has  shrewdness  enough  to  keep  “straight,”  though 
she  is  scarcely  less  detestable  than  the  feather-pated 
wanton.  Mr.  Gissing  indulges  in  no  splashes  of  bright 
colour,  gives  us  no  crime,  little  mere  blackness  :  all 
is  grey  and  brown  and  sombre,  and  the  stamp  of  con¬ 
vincing,  unexaggerated  truth  is  over  the  whole.  It  is 
as  horrible  and  impressive  a  presentment  of  sordid 
unlo\ely  life  as. we  have  ever  had.  The  heroine  belongs 
to  another  family  near  by,  which  is  not  less  convincingly 
delineated.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  piano-dealer,  who 
has  had  her  well-educated  and  then  brought  her  home 
to  hei  isolation  in  a  small  house  at  Camberwell.  She 
feels  herself  above  the  Peachey  women,  but  no  better 
companions  are  to  hand.  Her  father  has  an  income 
.sufficient  tor  the  wants  of  the  household,  but  he  has 
little  sympathy  with  her,  and  provides  her  with  nothing 
beyond  the  means  of  living  and  dressing  well.  Her 
brother  is  a  poor  young  fool  of  a  city  clerk,  who  plays 
the  dandy,  and  is  at  once  the  joy  and  disappointment  of 
his  embittered  and  gloomy  father.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  house  of  the  gross  vulgarity  of  the  Peacheys, "but 
here,  too,  the  ugliness  of  life  reigns  supreme.  It  is  a 
tragedy  of  dulness,  which  would  be  unbearable  if  it 
were  not  for  the  happy  gift  of  quiet  humour  which 
•enables  Mr.  Gissing  to  introduce  such  characters  as 
barmby  and  Crewe,  and  for  the  impression  which  he 
manages  to  leave  upon  us  that  life  in  Camberwell  (as  in 
more  and  less  genteel  localities)  is  meant  to  be  a 
beautiful  thing,  and  may  be  so  if  we  like  and  the  gods 
are  not  unkind. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  a  girl  like  the  heroine,  out 
•of  such  a  household  as  Mr.  Gissing  shows  us,  should  be 
ready  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  first  touch  of  passion,  the 
first  show  of  a  state  and  culture  superior  to  those  around 
her.  All  the  same,  we  wish  that  the  author  had  not 
made  the  hero,  Tarrant,  such  a  combination  of  un¬ 
interesting  loafer,  cur,  and  prig.  No  doubt  Nancy 
would  have  yielded  herself  to  such  a  fellow  easily 
•enough,  and  perhaps  the  inevitable  asterisks  which 
•conceal  the  inevitable  seduction  in  the  inevitable 
sylvan  retreat  have  a  right  to  be  printed  after  she 
has  exchanged  a  few  words  with  him  on  half  a  dozen 
occasions  ;  it  is  possible,  too,  that  Tarrant  might 
fiave  married  her  next  day,  all  very  handsomely,  in  real 
fife,  though  Mr.  Gissing  does  not  make  this  convincing. 
But  our  complaint  against  the  author  is  that  he  seems 
—departing  from  his  usual  fine  method — to  “take 
•sides  with  his  character,  and  to  back  up  Tarrant  in  the 
shabby  and  silly  way  in  which,  after  deserting  his  newly 
wed  wife,  he  patches  up  a  peace  with  her.  We  under¬ 
stand  at  the  end  of  vol.  iii.  that  Tarrant  is  heartily  and 
■deeply  in  love  with  his  wife  ;  he  shows  this  by  living 
apart  from  her,  and  visiting  her  when  it  suits  his  con¬ 


venience  (to  use  no  grosser  word)  :  each  is  at  perfect 
liberty,  except  that  she  must  be  above  suspicion,  and  he 
is  not  to  be  asked  questions.  We  are  not  satisfied  with 
this  ending,  or  rather  with  the  author’s  attitude  to  the 
situation.  At  the  risk  of  being  considered  obtuse,  we 
will  confess  to  a  doubt  as  to  whether  his  treatment  of 
it  is  ironical  or  not. 

Mr.  Gissing’s  style  has  always  been  admirable,  but  it 
used  to  be  marred  somewhat  by  little  whimsicalities 
and  mannerisms  plainly  traceable  to  Carlyle  and 
Meredith.  He  has  got  out  of  this  now,  and  he  writes 
with  a  simplicity  and  apparent  absence  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness  which  would  make  his  work  remarkable  if  his 
matter  were  less  striking.  He  has  caught  the  lower 
middle  class  dialect  in  dialogue  in  an  exceedingly  clever 
way,  while,  when  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  person, 
one  reads  without  noticing  the  words — which  is  always 
a  sign  of  good  writing.  “  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee”  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  book. 

ALEXANDER  III.  OF  RUSSIA. 

“Alexander  III.  of  Russia.”  By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A. 

London:  William  Heinemann. 

TWT  R-  LOWE  is  in  a  great  hurry  to  furnish  us  with  a 
1  biography  of  the  Tsar  who  has  so  recently  died, 
but  even  the  necessity  of  being  up  to  date  in  our  Jiii-de- 
siecle  literature  will  hardly  let  us  pardon  him  for  pro¬ 
ducing  such  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  as  the  present 
work.  He  appears  to  be  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  this,  no  doubt,  explains  the  large  extracts  from  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  the  Daily  Chronicle ,-  the  Standard,  and 
many  of  the  monthly  reviews  with  which  we  are  regaled. 
But  Mr.  Lowe’s  chief  authority  is  the  mysterious  Mr. 
“  Lanin,’  who,  a  little  while  ago,  it  may  be  remembered, 
astonished  the  English  public  with  his  torrents  of  abuse 
of  everything  Russian.  By  the  evident  animus  of  his 
writings  this  gentleman  somewhat  damaged  his  own 
case.  Like  a  regular  newspaper  correspondent,  our 
author  lays  himself  out  for  description  wherever  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  fine  writing.  The  circumstances  of 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  are  told  in  minute 
detail,  with  the  addition  of  some  of  the  names  being 
misspelled;  the  coronation  of  Alexander  III.  at  Mos¬ 
cow  and  his  decease  at  Yalta  are  narrated  somewhat 
in  the  penny-a-liner’s  style.  Lastly,  the  account  of 
the  funeral  pageant  lacks  nothing  in  completeness  ;  and 
in  a  long  footnote  we  have  a  list  of  the  great  persons 
who  were  privileged  to  see  it.  In  fact,  throughout 
the  work  we  seem  reading  a  newspaper.  This  is 
certainly  not  a  life  of  Alexander  III.,  nor  in  any  sense 
a  history. 

But  in  truth  there  is  not  much  to  say  about  the  late 
Tsar,  and  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  writing  what 
there  is  to  say.  It  is  an  intercalary  reign  between  the 
great  epochs  of  Russian  progress.  The  late  Emperor 
was  an  honest,  well-meaning  man,  of  no  great  mental 
calibre,  but  certainly  not  a  coward,  as  Mr.  Lanin  in¬ 
sinuated,  and  in  this  he  was  triumphantly  refuted  by 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes.  But  that  he  should  be  inclined 
to  reactionary  measures  after  the  terrible  death  of  his 
father  was  only  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  The 
reign  of  Alexander  II.,  in  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  was 
one  of  real  progress  for  Russia,  as  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu 
and  all  writers  familiar  with  the  country  have  testified. 
As  proofs  we  might  cite  the  establishment  of  the  zemstvo, 
and,  last  but  certainly  not  least,  the  project  of  summon¬ 
ing  the  old  Russian  sobor,  which  had  been  in  abeyance 
since  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  idea  was  prevented  by  the  assassination  of 
Alexander,  and  the  new  Emperor  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  M.  Pobiedonostseff  and  other  advisers  of  a  reac¬ 
tionary  character.  The  chief  events  in  the  reign  of  Alex¬ 
ander  III.  have  been  his  dealings  with  the  Bulgarians,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Stundists.  Of  course,  Russia  cannot  forget 
that  Bulgaria  owes  her  a  great  debt ;  but  she  should  not  be 
too  exacting  in  the  gratitude  which  she  demands.  The 
condition  of  the  Jew  in  Russia  presents  the  gravest 
difficulties,  and  cannot  be  settled  quite  so  simply  as 
some  of  our  political  advisers  suppose.  Many  of  those 
who  write  about  it  have  never  seriously  studied  the 
question.  Thus  Mr.  Harold  Frederic,  who  recently 
published  a  sensational  book  on  Russia,  with  little 
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knowledge  of  the  country,  declares  that  the  jew  is  never 
a  conspirator.  We  do  not  wish  to  justify  the  seventy 
with  which  the  Russians  have  treated  the  Jews,  but 
merely  to  put  clearly  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
question.  We  must  have  some  consideration  tor  Russia 
struggling-  with  this  larg-e  alien  element  ;  tor  aliens  the 
Jews  continue  to  be  in  dress,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
language.  Throughout  that  part  of  the  former  kingdom 
of  Poland  which  now  belongs  to  Russia,  the  Jew  makes 
use  of  the  German  instead  of  the  native  language.  c 
cannot  wonder  that  such  a  clannish  people  should  find 
enemies.  As  to  the  Stundists,  no  doubt  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  persecution  which  they  have  been 
undergoing  is  the  belief  that  their  doctrines  are  mixed 
up  with  Socialism.  Certainly  the  Russians  do  not  per¬ 
secute  the  Mussulmans  and  Buddhists.  Under  Russian 
rule  the  priests  of  the  latter  religion  have  greatly 


But  Mr.  Lowe  does  not  help  his  readers  to  understand 
any  of  these  difficult  questions.  He  has  only  plenty  of 
newspaper  extracts  and  a  few  well-worn  anecdotes  v  hie  r 
have  been  told  of  a  great  many  different  people.  His 
ignorance  of  the  proper  forms  of  Russian  names  leads 
him  into  continual  error.  Thus,  what  is  the  point  in 
telling  us  that  the  Emperor,  on  going  through  a  list  ot 
officers  in  the  Russian  service,  was  scandalized  at  their 
being  all  Germans  in  name  till  he  came  to  Woronzow  at 
the  end  of  the  alphabet?  Of  course  there  is  no  “  w  in 
Russian;  Vorontsoff  is  written  with  a  “  v,  which 
happens  to  be  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet.  And  so 
the  whole  story  falls  to  the  ground,  and  probably  many 
of  the  others  have  no  better  foundation.  The  assassin 
Risakoff  is  called  Russakoff.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
warrant  for  thinking  the  word  hurrah  to  be  of  Slavonic 
origin  (see  p.  99).  The  name  now  given  to  Dorpat  is 
not  Yosrievo  (p.  190)  but  Yuriev:  after  all,  it  was  the 
original  name  of  the  place  a  long  time  before  the  Lettis  r 
form  Dorpat,  patronized  by  the  Germans,  was  heard 
of.  Seliverskoff  (p.  235)  should  be  Seliverstseff,  and 

so  on.  . 

We  certainly  cannot  call  this  bundle  of  sensational 
stories  an  adequate  account  of  Alexander  III.,  nor  of  the 
events  of  his  reign. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC. 

“The  Diversions  of  a  Prime  Minister.”  By  Basil 
Thompson.  Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1894. 

FOR  ten  months  Mr.  Basil  Thompson  was  virtually 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  A  coup 
d'etat  had  expelled  his  predecessor,  who  had  governed 
for  a  time  with  almost  autocratic  power.  Mr.  Baker 
was  a  missionary,  who  had  betaken  himself  to  statecraft, 
and  having  laboured  assiduously  at  making  the  best  ot 
both  worlds,  was  charged  with  having  grossly  abused 
his  trust.  Moreover,  the  saintly  man  had  made  ruthless 
use  of  the  sword,  and  had  revenged  an  attempted 
assassination  by  summarily  shooting  the  accused.  The 
King  of  Tonga,  who  was  a  nonagenarian,  seems  to  have 
taken  alarm  at  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  his  Premier, 
and  felt  the  growing  and  well-grounded  apprehension 
that  he  might  himself  be  the  victim  of  popular  discontent. 
So  he  appealed  to  the  British  High  Commissioner  in  those 
Southern  Seas,  asking  for  an  Englishman  to  advise  the 
Administration.  Sir  John  Thurston  consented,  and 
commissioned  Mr.  Thompson,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  Tonga  Cabinet  were  to  be  guided  by  his 
advice.  Mr.  Thompson  accepted  the  dignity  with 
some  misgivings.  He  undertook  great  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  without  any  recognized  position,  and  with 
no  promise  of  British  backing.  His  mission  could 
only  be  effectually  accomplished  by  a  judicious  blending 
of  tact  with  firmness,  and  we  may  say,  shortly,  that  he 
congratulates  himself  in  having  succeeded  beyond  his 
expectations.  But  he  has  taken  his  revenge  for  the 
petty  annoyances  to  which  he  was  subjected,  by  giving 
a  humorous  account  of  a  most  ludicrous  travesty  of 
constitutional  government  in  scattered  communities  of 
ignorant  savages.  Writing  in  grandiloquent  language, 
he  speaks  of  imperial  analogies,  of  a  king  and  hereditary 
nobility,  and  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  old  monarch 
was  as  nearly  an  imbecile  as  some  of  the  Rots  faineants 
of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  ;  the  nobles  went  well-nigh 


naked  ;  and  the  popular  House  of  Representatives  was 
elected  by  constituencies  who  had  barely  emerged  from 
savagedom.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  a  simpering 
solemnity,  hard  of  hearing  and  devoid  of  inte  ligence. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knew  nothing  ot 
figures  or  anything  else,  and  was  popularly  respected  as 
a  well-meaning  idiot.  For  a  week  after  the  missing  key 
of  his  strongbox  had  been  found,  he  was  seen  searching 
for  it  along  the  shore  where  it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
dropped  it.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  reduced  to  silence,  not  only  from  innate  debility  ot 
brain,  but  because  he  was  afflicted  with  chronic  asthma. 
The  opening  of  Parliament  was  celebrated  by  a  series  ot 
banquets, |at  which  the  members  over-ate  and  over-drank 
themselves,  till  thev  fell  forward  in  profound  slumbers, 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them.  Never¬ 
theless  they  were  voluble  in  debate,  and  the  speeches 
were  reported  and  published  verbatim.  The  Trea¬ 
sury  affairs  were  in  inextricable  confusion.  Many  ot 
the  vouchers,  accumulating  through  years,  had  got  mixed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  striking  a  balance-sheet. 
The  people  had  struck  against  taxation,  the  venerable 
Sovereign  declined  to  coerce  them  :  matters  were 
complicated  by  copra-contracts  with  the  traders, 
which  had  given  rise  to  numerous  lawsuits,  to  be  settled 
by  the  judicial  sagacity  of  the  Chief  Justice  ;  the  incomes 
of  the  white  and  coffee-coloured  officials  were  in  arrear  » 
the  police  were  clamouring  for  their  pay,  and  the  only 
available  resource  was  the  Customs.  It  is  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Thompson  as  a  financier  that  in  his  ten 
months  of  office  he  had  established  an  equilibrium,  with 
a  trifle  of  cash  at  command.  Yet  he  knew  that  the 
equilibrium  was  terribly  precarious,  for  when  the  aged 
king  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  with  the  lavish  expent  1- 
ture  on  the  funeral  rites,  the  island  must  relapse  into 
insolvency.  The  most  engrossing  duties  of  the  new 
Assistant-Premier  were  nursing  the  treasury  and  coach- 
ing  his  colleagues.  He  tried  his  hand,  not  unsuccessfully , 
at  penal  reformation.  Tonga  had  been  the  paradise  ot 
criminals.  In  the  first  place,  the  criminal  code  was  so 
obscure  that  the  most  acute  of  European  jurists  couk 
never  have  made  sense  of  it.  If  a  culprit  were  caught 
red-handed  and  condemned,  there  was  no  prison  in 
which  to  confine  him.  He  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
penal  servitude  whith  he  could  work  out  at  his  own 
good  time  and  pleasure.  And  as  he  enjoyed  very  general 
consideration,  with  all  the  comforts  of  the  primitive 
mode  of  existence,  he  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  purge  his 
criminality.  We  have  spoken  of  the  police,  and  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  service  d  elite ,  foi 
the  men  passed  the  time  in  leisurely  patrolling  the  island, 
and  could  follow  their  predilections  in  the  pursuit  ot 
crime.  Certain  offences  they  judiciously  and  sympatheti¬ 
cally  winked  at,  flirting,  for  example,  which  is  punished 
with  Draconic  severity,  with  long  periods  of  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  and  in  flagrant  cases  with  death.  Doubtless  that 
item  in  the  code  was  due  to  the  Puritanical  fervour  of 
the  first  missionaries  ;  but  the  Tongatuban  coquettes 
were  incorrigible,  and  the  statute  passed  into  abey-ance, 
for  the  population,  rejoicing  in  the  prodigal  bounty-  of 
Nature,  is  essentially  pleasure-loving,  and  careless  ot  the 
morrow.  The  introduction  of  cricket  nearly  caused  a 
famine  and  national  bankruptcy.  Village  challenged  vil¬ 
lage,  with  twenty  players  or  so  on  either  side.  The  balls 
were  oranges,  and  the  bats  cocoa-nut  branches  ,  but 
at  last  the  Legislature  interposed,  limiting  the  play  to 
certain  days  in  the  week.  The  prices  of  livestock  strike 
us  as  somewhat  arbitrary.  When  horses  were  quoted  at 
threepence  to  sixpence,  possibly  because  there  is  small 
scope  for  riding,  fat  pigs  fetched  thirty  shillings  in  the 
market.  If  the  islanders  had  no  other  reason  to  bless 
their  Christian  teachers,  they  might  well  be  grateful 
for  the  substitution  of  pork  for  rat  and  lizard.  l>ut 
although  one  particular  missionary  had  caused  him  em¬ 
barrassment,  Mr.  Thompson  speaks  highly  ot  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  their  work.  He  says  that  “with  the 
conversion  of  the  higher  chiefs,  Christianity  spread  with 
a  rapidity  that  proved  the  direct  interposition  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Five  years  later  there  remained  but  a  minority- 
inspired  by  the  evil  one  to  resist  the  truth.  Nor  does 
the  Christianity  which  has  been  eradicating  the  barbarous 
old  heathen  customs  appear  to  be  merely  skin-deep, 
although  the  converts  may  fail  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  doctrinal  theology. 
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HENRY  OF  NAVARRE. 

“  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Religious  Wars.”  By 
Edward  I .  Blair.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.  London  :  10  Henrietta  Street,  Covent 

Garden.  1895. 

A  MERICAN  books  are  usually  of  two  sorts— those 
1  1  that  try  to  carry  off  bad  work  by  blatant  self- 
sufficiency,  and  those  that  seek  to  win  pardon  for  in¬ 
competence  by  modest  deprecation  of  criticism.  Mr. 
Blair’s  work  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  “The  only 
claim,  he  says,  in  his  preface,  that  he  makes  for  his 
book  is,  “  that  it  endeavours  to  avoid  partiality  and  to 
present  a  faithful  picture  of  characters  and  events 
which  have  been  much  distorted  by  partisan  writers.” 
It  may  be  allowed  that  on  the  whole  Mr.  Blair  has 
carried  out  his  intention  with  painstaking  loyalty.  He 
has  endeavoured  “to  avoid  partiality,”  though  the 
endeavour  has  evidently  cost  him  a  good  deal  whenever 
he  has  had  to  touch  upon  Henry’s  looseness  of  life.  But 
we  cannot  admit  that  he  has  presented  “a  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  characters  and  events  ”  of  the  epoch  he  has 
elected  to  treat.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Blair  has  added  nothing 
new  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  about  Henry.  That  in¬ 
deed  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  a  gentleman 
writing  from  Chicago,  even  though  he  may  have  passed 
a  couple  of  years  in  Pau.  To  make  a  picture — faithful 
or  false  one  must  know  how  to  paint  :  what  events  to 
omit,  and  what  moment  to  bring  into  a  high  light,  as 
revealing  both  the  time  and  the  characters.  But  Mr. 
Blair  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees  ;  he  ambles 
along  after  Henry  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  omitting 
nothing,  selecting  nothing,  combining  nothing,  a  weari¬ 
some  chronicler  whose  impartiality  means  only  the 
equable  pulses  of  mediocrity.  And  in  painting  character 
he  is  still  more  at  fault  than  in  detailing  events.  He 
says  truly  enough  that  “the  four  years  that  Henry  of 
Navarre  remained  prisoner  at  court  are  the  mostdiscredit- 
ableofhis  life.  He  was  treated  with  a  familiarity  half 
friendly  and  half  contemptuous.  His  wife’s  infidelities 
and  his  own  escapades  and  ready  wit  became  the  bye 
words  of  the  Court.  ...  It  may  be  said  in  excuse  that 
he  was  only  nineteen,  and  had  inherited  a  susceptibility 
for  female  charms  which  amounted  almost  to  a  mania. 
The  notorious  infidelity  of  his  wife  might  have  extenuated 
his  own  amours  had  he  appeared  to  have  any  worthier 
objects  in  life  ;  but  there  seemed  no  trace  left  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  character  and  serious  aims  which  his  mother  had 
striven  to  inculcate.  Henry  appeared  to  have  inherited 
less  from  the  fearless  and  energetic  Jeanne  than  from 
the  licentious  and  irresolute  Antoine.”  This  is  the  way 
history  should  not  be  written.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  boredom  of  listening  to  such  catechism,  the  most 
important  condition  of  Henry’s  life  is  here  left  out  of  the 
account.  For  these  four  years  his  head  was  never  safe 
on  his  shoulders,  and  more  than  once  he  only  saved  it 
by  the  very  policy  which  Mr.  Blair  condemns.  It  was 
Henry  s  foresight  and  wile  that  saved  his  life  ;  he  played 
the  part  of  the  reckless  fool  so  well  that  he  became 
known  as  Henriquet,  a  creature  too  contemptible  to  be 
feared,  and  his  ability  showed  itself  only  in  the  persiflage 
with  which  he  avenged  insults  that  he  dared  not  punish. 
But  all  this  is  the  very  commonplace  of  the  story.  On 
his  escape  his  followers  wished  to  kill  the  guards  who 
had  accompanied  them,  but  Henry  would  not  permit  it. 
When  they  had  crossed  the  Loire,  Henry  for  the 
first  time  gives  expression  to  his  relief.  “Praised  be 
God,  who  has  delivered  me.  They  killed  my  mother 
in  Paris,  the  Admiral,  and  all  my  best  servants. 

I  hey  had  no  intention  to  do  better  by  me  if  God  had  not 
protected  me.  These  words  contain  Henry’s  justifica¬ 
tion  ;  when  David  played  the  fool  he  had  no  better  reason. 
But  it  Mr.  Blair  shows  small  sympathy  with  the  youth  of 
two-and-twenty,  who  for  four  years  had  lived  in  the  very 
shadow  of  death,  and  whose  nerve,  courage  and  resource¬ 
fulness  never  deserted  him  for  a  moment,  even  on  the 
frightful  morningafterthe  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
he  shows  just  as  little  comprehension  of  his  heroin  the  des¬ 
perate  years  which  followed,  before  he  won  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Puritans  and  made  himself  known  as  the 
first  general  of  his  age.  It  looks,  indeed,  as  if  Mr. 
Blair  were  now  and  again  upon  the  point  of  admiring 
Henry’s  ceaseless  activity,  or  that  happy  valiancy  of  the 


captain  which  endeared  him  to  his  soldiers,  or  the 
kindly  humanity  and  wisdom  which  make  him  one  of 
the  heroes  of  modern  story.  But  he  pulls  himself  up 
in  time.  Some  woman  or  other  gets  in  the  way,  and  Mr. 
Blair  playing  “precisian”  regains  his  usual  attitude 
of  complacent  superiority.  Here  and  there,  however, 
Mr.  Blair  gives  us  a  scene  which  chances  to  paint  the 
time  and  the  man.  Take  the  incident  that  occurred 
before  the  battle  of  Coutras  :  “  The  chaplain  intoned  the 
prayers,  the  king  uncovered,  and  the  army  chanted  the 
twelfth  verse  of  the  hundred  and  eighteenth  Psalm.  Du 
1  lessis-Mornay  advanced  to  the  King’s  side  and  reminded 
him  that  having  just  seduced  the  daughter  of  a  respect¬ 
able  citizen  of  La  Rochelle,  he  could  not  expect  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty  unless  he  asked  forgiveness. 
Henry  dismounted  from  his  horse  and  asked  pardon 
before  the  whole  army,  expressing  his  regret  for  what 
he  had  done,  and  his  resolve  to  repair  the  fault  as  far  as 
possible.  Then  he  called  to  the  princes  of  the  blood  as 
they  galloped  to  their  positions,  ‘  Gentlemen,  remember 
that  you  are  Bourbons,  and,  please  God,  I  will  show  you 
this  day  I  am  your  chief.’  ”  Here  reality  itself  has  played 
the  artist,  and  come  to  Mr.  Blair’s  aid.  ’  But  he  is  seldom 
so  fortunate  as  this.  We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to 
speak  of  Henry’s  wisdom  as  a  ruler  and  as  an  adminis¬ 
trator,  or  of  the  great  designs  which  occupied  his  latter 
years,  but  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  do  this,  inasmuch 
as  no  figure  in  European  history  is  better  known. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  is  an  imperial  octavo,  well 
printed,  and  with  admirable  illustrations.  Mr.  Blair's 
style  is  disfigured  by  but  few  Americanisms;  “to  an¬ 
tagonize,  ’  in  the  sense  to  make  an  antagonist  of,  is  one 
of  the  most  offensive. 


THE  DISEASES  OF  TREES. 


“  The  Diseases  of  Trees.”  By  Professor  R.  Hartig. 
Translated  by  Professor  Somerville.  Revised  by 
Professor  Marshall  Ward.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1894. 


TT  ITHERTO  the  diseases  of  plants  have  received 
-L  little  systematic  treatment  ;  partly,  perhaps, 
because,  in  the  absence  of  a  circulatory  system  or  of  a 
nervous  mechanism,  they  are  not  so  swift  nor  so  deadly 
as  those  in  animals,  but  mainly  because  a  fairly  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  of  the  fungi  was  a  necessary  preliminarv  to 
advance  in  this  direction.  Professor  Hartig  is  really  the 
founder  of  tree  pathology,  and,  in  addition,  in'  this 
volume,  which  bears  witness  on  almost  every  page  to  his 
enormous  and  far-reaching  industry  in  original  investi¬ 
gation,  he  has  shown  himself  a  skilful  exponent  of  his 
science.  Considering  the  highly  technical  nature  of  the 
subject,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  such  a  book 
would  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  but  to  any  one  with 
a  moderate  foundation  of  scientific  knowledge  it  will 
certainly  prove  extremely  interesting.  To  the  student 
of  forestry  it  will  be  not  only  indispensable,  but  also  de¬ 
lightful  and  stimulating,  qualities  by  no  means  common 
in  the  works  of  the  German  specialist. 

If  any  objection  be  made  to  the  book,  it  must  be  to 
the  merely  incidental  treatment  accorded  the  morbid  in¬ 
fluence  of  insects.  The  mischief  wrought  by  such  pests 
as  the  wireworm  or  the  leaf-miner  are,  no  doubt,  best 
studied  as  a  branch  of  entomology,  but  such  deforma¬ 
tions  as  oak-galls,  eelworm  tumours,  and  the  diseased 
swellings  due  to  cabbage-fly,  are  true  plant  diseases, 
disturbances  of  nutrition,  of  which  the  insect,  or  round- 
worm,  is  merely  the  initial  cause.  Apart  from  this,  our 
review  must  be  entirely  a  favourable  appreciation. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  small  amount  of  space, 
a  mere  allusion,  given  to  those  curses  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  pathogenic  bacteria.  But  the  bacterium,  in 
spite  of  popular  ideas  of  infection,  flies  but  little  in  the 
air  ;  it  gets  at  us  in  our  drink  and  in  our  food  and 
spreads  by  the  convenient  channel  of  our  arteries,  and 
the  plant  which  filters  its  food  through  its  root-hairs,  and 
has  no  intimate  organic  connexion  between  part  and 
part,  defies  zymotic  diseases  altogether.  In  compensa¬ 
tion  the  creeping,  leisurely  assaults  of  the  higher  fungi 
are  far  more  effective.  Indeed  two-thirds  of  this  book 
are  devoted  to  these  organisms.  In  the  animal  kingdom 
their  activity  is  trifling  because  of  the  difficulty  of  a  foot¬ 
hold  ;  the  best  known  case  is  the  fungus  that  kills  off 
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the  house-flies  and  glues  them  to  the  windows  as  winter 
approaches.  But  a  plant,  fixed  to  one  spot  and  with  no 
means  of  defeating  a  local  attack  by  inflammatory  pro¬ 
cess,  is  helpless  against  the  soft,  steadily  growing  threads 
of  the  fungus  network,  which  seek  out  and  enter  by  the 
slightest  interruptions  in  bark  or  cuticle,  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  the  abrasions  of  woodpeckers,  the  ends  of 
broken  twigs,  the  delicate  skin  of  the  leaves  ot  young 
buds.  Once  in  the  plant  nothing  can  expel  them,  and 
they  grow  unhindered  and  cripple  as  they  grow.  1  he 
canker  knobs  and  witches-brooms  of  the  silver-fir,  the 
twist  disease  of  pine  shoots,  the  heart-shake  of  pines  by 
which  the  older  wood  is  entirely  destroyed,  are  all  the 
byplay  of  such  insidious  growths.  It  is  only  when 
their  footing  is  well  assured  that  their  delicate  networks 
throw  up  sporophores,  the  actual  “fungi  of  popular 
language,  and  notify  their  presence  to  the  forester  by 
red^  blotches  on  the  leaves,  livid-coloured  and  orange 
extrusions  from  the  bark,  woody  shelves  from  the  trunk, 
or  yellow  toadstools  clustering  about  the  roots. 

to  the  unscientific  observer  the  vitality  of  trees  is 
amazing,  but  the  fact  is,  a  tree  is  not  a  single  organism, 
a  unity,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  man.  A  tree,  indeed,  has 
no  real  unity.  So  long  as  there  is  a  strand  of  living 
tissue  between  a  living  bud  and  a  living  rootlet,  the 
rest  of  a  tree  may  die  and  rot,  but  that  bud  will  still 
in  due  season  shoot  and  put  forth  its  leaves  to  the 
sun.  A  tree  may  indeed  even  be  struck  by  lightning, 
seared,  stripped  and  killed  on  one  side,  and  still  spread 
its  uninjured  branches  year  after  year.  The  loss  ot  a 
large  branch,  the  consequent  wood-rot,  even  the  ex¬ 
tensive  injuries  of  wood  parasites  the  tree  will  survive, 
pushing  its  bark  at  last  completely  over  the  wound  and 
concealing  it  altogether,  until  the  timber  merchant 
happen  upon  the  cavity.  In  this  latter  connexion 
Professor  Hartig  throws  out  some  important  practical 
suggestions  regarding  the  season  of  pruning.  Hitherto 
the  custom  has  been  to  prune  in  summer,  but  a  series  of 
important  experiments  upon  oak  trees  inclines  him  to 
the  opinion  that  far  less  injury  would  ensue  if  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  in  autumn  or  winter.  This  is  an 
important  issue  for  the  practical  forester,  and  we  would 
warmly  support  Professor  Ward’s  suggestion  that  ob¬ 
servations  in  the  matter  should  be  extended. 

Professor  Hartig  is  to  be  congratulated  both  upon  his 
translator  and  his  editor.  The  translation  is  in  good  Eng¬ 
lish, free  from  any  marked  Teutonic  turn,  and  for  this  book 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  find  a  more  appropriate 
editor  than  our  English  Hartig.  The  editing  has  been 
no  formality  in  this  case,  as  the  numerous  pithy  and 
suggestive  notes  abundantly  testify,  and  the  whole  book 
is  an  excellent  piece  of  workmanship,  a  valuable  and 
greatly  needed  addition  to  our  scientific  literature. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  London  and  the  Kingdom.”  A  History,  derived  mainly  from 
the  Guildhall  Archives.  By  Reginald  R.  Sharpe,  D.C.L. 
Vol.  II.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1894. 
rTHE  present  volume  of  Dr.  Sharpe’s  History  extends  from 
I.  the  occasion  of  James  the  First  to  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  reveals,  as  fully  as  the  preceding  volume,  the 
historical  value  of  the  Corporation  records  upon  which  the  work 
is  chiefly  based.  Under  James’s  reign  the  more  important 
events  dealt  with  are  Sir  Hugh  Middleton’s  scheme  for  sup¬ 
plying  water  to  the  City,  the  Plantation  of  Ulster  and  the 
Plantation  of  Virginia.  In  the  first  of  the  two  colonization 
enterprises  the  City  had  a  main  hand,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  easily  caught  by  the  rosy  prospect  held  forth  by  the 
Crown.  After  much  shuffling  the  Common  Council  agreed  to 
raise  ,£20,000  and  to  form  a  company,  afterwards  known  as  the 
“Irish  Society,”  for  carrying  out  the  work.  The  masters  or 
wardens  of  the  Mercers,  the  Clothworkers,  and  some  other 
of  the  companies  flatly  refused  to  contribute,  and  were 
committed  to  prison  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen.  In  the 
following  year  an  additional  sum  of  ,£10,000  was  ordered 
to  be  levied,  though  the  Lords  of  the  Council  had  done 
nothing  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  agreement  with  the  City. 
The  total  amount  raised  was  eventually  over  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  and  it  was  notuntd  1623  that  any  returns  for  the  invest¬ 
ment  began  to  come  in.  The  latest  development  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1890,  with 
regard  to  whose  conclusions  Dr.  Sharpe  cites  the  contrary' 
opinion  of  the  late  Sir  George  Jessel  as  to  the  rights  of  the  City 
Companies  to  sell  their  Irish  estates.  Like  other  sovereigns, 
James  looked  to  the  City  for  loans.  In  1614  he  applied  for 
,£100,000,  and  was  refused.  When  the  Elector  Palatine,  his  son- 
in-law,  negotiated  for  a  loan  of  the  same  amount  in  1620,  James, 


when  consulted  by  the  City,  said  he  would  neither  command  nor 
entreat,  but  if  they  helped  the  Elector  he  “  would  take  it  kindly,” 
and  the  City  agreed  to  raise  the  money.  Under  James  1.  the 
practice  arose  of  electing  as  sheriffs  those  who  would  prefer  to 
be  fined  than  to  serve.  “  Nearly  a  dozen  individuals,”  says  Dr. 
Sharpe,  were  thus  elected  in  1614,  to  the  advantage  of  the  City 
exchequer.  Under  Charles  I.  the  long  history  of  City  loans  is 
continued,  and  is  both  curious  and  instructive.  In  the  stirring 
times  of  the  Commonwealth  the  independence  of  the  City  was 
shown  as  in  all  other  periods  of  history.  The  quarrel  with  the 
“  Rump,”  the  friendly  acts  of  Monk,  and  the  triumphant  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Common  Council  after  its  arbitrary  dissolution  by  the 
Commons,  form  one  of  the  most  pleasing  episodes  in  the  history 
of  London. 

“  The  Winning  of  the  West.”  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Vol.  III. 

New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  treats  in  this  volume  of  a  curious  phase  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  seven  years  (1 784-179°)  follow¬ 
ing  the  close  of  the  Colonial  war,  during  which  were  formed 
those  “Trans-Alleghany  Commonwealths”  which  threatened  for 
a  time  to  become  non-Federal  or  separatist  States.  During'  this 
period  it  was  determined  whether,  as  the  historian  puts  it,  '  we 
should  become  a  mighty'  nation  or  a  mere  snarl  of  quarrelsome 
little  commonwealths”  (like  the  republics  of  ancient  Greece, 
may  we  suggest  ?)  “with  a  history  as  bloody  and  meaningless  as 
that  of  the  Spanish-American  States.”  For  h>ng  there  was  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fate  of  the  new  settlements  formed  by 
the  hardy  adventurers  along  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers. 
The  separatist  sentiment  was  strong  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  and  there  was  distrust  of  the  young,  vigorous 
commonwealths  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  States.  I  here  were 
conspiracies,  also,  of  a  kind  between  the  western  leaders 
and  “high  Spanish  officials.”  The  story  of  this  time  of  fer¬ 
ment  is  told  at  length,  and  instructively,  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
In  what  is  now  Tennessee,  the  frontiersmen,  in  the  land 
between  the  Cumberland  mountains  and  the  Alleghanies, 
did  actually  set  up  an  independent  State,  “the  extra¬ 
ordinary  little  backwoods  State  of  Franklin,  whose  career 
is  described  by  the  historian  as  “unique  in  our  annals.’ 
Franklin  had  a  brand  new  Constitution.  It  prohibited  from 
holding  office  “  immoral  men  and  Sabbath  breakers  ”  and 
“clergymen,  doctors,  and  lawyers.”  Mr.  Roosevelt  thinks  that 
this  exclusion  of  lawyers  was  due  to  the  narrow-mindedness  of 
uneducated  backwoodsmen.  But  constitution-mongers  of  a 
very  different  social  class  have  shared  the  prejudice  of  these 
honest  pioneers.  However,  the  experiment  of  this  insurgent 
State  collapsed  in  four  years.  Naturally',  this  history  of  the 
“  Winning  of  the  West  ”  deals  largely  with  the  conflict  of  settlers 
with  Indians.  The  Franklin  folk,  by  the  way,  were  ruthless 
aggressors  in  this  matter.  An  American  writer  on  the  Indian 
question  lately  appealed  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
to  write  the  history  of  the  Indians  and  their  treatment  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  present  volume  he  touches  on  the  subject 
in  no  uncertain  tone.  There  were  treaties  broken,  he  says,  on 
both  sides,  and  concludes  that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  the  fate  of 
the  Indian  could  not  have  differed  from  what  it  has  proved  to  be. 
“  In  the  end,”  he  remarks,  “the  Delaware  fared  no  better  at  the 
hands  of  the  Quaker  than  the  Wampanoag  at  the  hands  of  the 
Puritan.”  In  fact,  he  insists,  the  Indian  wars  could  not  have 
been  avoided  by  treaty,  and  it  is  “  idle  folly  to  speak  of  them 
as  “the  fault  of  the  United  States  Government.”  So  far,  so 
good.  Still  we  trust  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  deal  with  later 
manifestations  (the  era  of  “reservations,”  for  example)  of  this 
interesting  subject. 

“  Poetical  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.”  Selected  and  edited 
by  Andrew  Lang.  Vol.  I.  London  and  Edinburgh  :  A.  & 
C.  Black.  1895. 

We  regret  that  this  addition  to  the  “Dryburgh”  Waverley 
Novels  is  not  to  embrace  all  of  Scott’s  poetical  works,  nor  to 
present,  as  we  understand  is  the  case,  a  new  revision  of  the 
text.  Mr.  Lang  gives  a  selection  only,  and  his  text  is  that  of 
Mr.  Minto’s  edition.  However,  the  selection  is  a  good  one. 
It  is  to  comprise  all  the  principal  poems,  and  certain  of  the 
lyrics  from  tne  novels.  “Waterloo,”  “Don  Roderick,”  and 
“  Harold  the  Dauntless’’  are  omitted.  Mr.  Lang’s  Introduction 
is  pleasantly  written,  and  almost  enthusiastic  in  tone,  and,  except¬ 
ing  an  unfortunate  reference  to  Byron,  is  judicious.  1  he  sneer 
about  the  “carefully  cultivated  Satanic  reputation  of  the  new 
poet”  is  absolutely  gratuitous  as  well  as  unhistorical.  'I here 
was  not,  nor  could  there  have  been,  any  question  of  “  Satanic 
reputation”  at  the  time  referred  to— the  time  when  Scott 
acknowledged  in  Byron  what  everybody  has  since  acknowledged. 

“  Harvard  College  by  an  Exonian.”  By  George  Birkbeck 
Hill,  D.C.L.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

The  universities  of  America  have  not  been  unfortunate  in 
their  annalists  and  historians.  We  recall,  for  instance,  an 
extremely  interesting  history  of  Nassau  Hall  and  Princeton, 
which  appeared  a  year  or  so  ago.  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill’s  volume, 
though  not  a  history,  deals  with  the  historical  past  to  some 
extent,  and  still  more  with  the  present  position  of  the  oldest  of 
American  universities.  It  is  a  book  that  will  interest  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  since  it  presents  Harvard  in  a  most 
agreeable  light,  and  contains  much  pleasant  discourse  on  her 
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most  illustrious  sons.  Perhaps  Americans  will  not  lament  that 
there  should  be  almost  as  much  about  Oxford  as  about  Harvard 
in  Dr.  Hill’s  book. 

“The  Romance  of  History.’’  By  Herbert  Greenhough  Smith. 

Second  edition.  London  :  George  Newnes,  Ltd.  1895. 

We  are  glad  to  note  a  second  edition  of  this  capital  represen¬ 
tation  of  that  romance  which,  though  not  absent  from  the  page 
of  the  grave  historian,  abounds  most  in  chronicles  and  memoirs. 
Casanova,  Masaniello,  and  some  other  heroes  of  romance  are 
included  in  this  selection,  who  might  rightly  be  looked  for  in  any 
books  of  the  kind.  But  here,  also,  are  the  unparalleled  stories 
of  Benyowsky,  prince  of  adventurers  ;  of  Vidocq  ;  of  Jacqueline 
de  Laguette  ;  and  all  are  re-told  in  an  admirable  spirit. 

NOTES. 

IVTESSRS.  BENTLEY  &  SON  have  issued  a  new  edition  of 
1  “  The  History  of  the  French  Revolution”  by  Thiers,  trans¬ 

lated  by  Frederic  Shoberl,  in  five  volumes, with  portraits  and  other 
illustrations.  In  addition  to  this  well-known  English  edition,  the 
same  publishers  have  brought  out  Dr.  W.  P.  Dickson’s  authorized 
version,  in  five  volumes,  of  Theodor  Mommsen’s  “  History  of 
Rome,”  revised  throughout  and  embodying  Dr.  Mommsen’s 
latest  additions  (the  eighth  German  edition).  The  revision  of 
this  excellent  version  has  been  carefully  executed.  The  index, 
which  comprises  some  sixty  pages,  is  not  the  least  benefit  to 
English  readers  which  Dr.  Dickson  supplies.  Another  useful 
feature  is  the  collation  of  this  present  edition  with  the  last 
German  edition  and  the  first  and  second  English  editions,  by 
which  corresponding  pages  are  revealed  at  a  glance. 

We  have  also  received  new  editions  of  Mr.  F.  Max  Muller’s 
“Chips  from  a  German  Workshop ”  (Longman  &  Co.),  vol.  ii, 
containing  “Biographical  Essays”  ;  “Electrical  Engineering  as 
a  Profession  :  How  to  Enter  It,”  by  A.  D.  Southam  (Southam  & 
Co.),  illustrated  ;  and  “  The  Anglican  Sister  of  Mercy  ”  (Elliot 
Stock),  a  little  book  originally  edited  by  Miss  Whately,  and  the 
cause  of  much  commotion  some  forty  years  since. 

The  redoubtable  Dr.  Peters  has  found  a  French  translator  in 
M.  Gourdault,  whose  version  of  the  story  of  the  Peters  expedition 
of  1889-90  to  equatorial  Africa  has  appeared  in  Paris  under  the 
title  “  Au  Secours  d’Emin-Pacha,”  published  by  Messrs. 
Hachette  &  Co.,  with  the  authorization  of  Dr.  Peters.  It  is 
issued  without  preface  or  other  comment. 

The  new  illustrated  “  Fairie  Queen,”  edited  by  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Wise,  published  by  Mr.  George  Allen  in  monthly  parts,  is  a 
handsome  imprint  of  the  Chiswick  Press,  and  limited  to  one 
thousand  copies.  In  Spenser  Mr.  Walter  Crane  finds  a  con¬ 
genial  field  for  his  decorative  skill  and  fancy,  especially  shown 
in  his  “broideur”  designs  for  the  full-page  illustrations  and  in 
tailpieces  and  headings  for  cantos. 

“The  Year’s  Art  for  1895”  (Virtue  &  Co.)  contains,  as  usual, 
much  useful  information  concerning  art  schools,  galleries,  exhi¬ 
bitions,  sales  during  the  year,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
artists.  The  “Directory  of  Artists”  grows  apace,  and  now 
includes  nearly  six  thousand  names.  The  illustrations  comprise 
a  series  of  portraits,  headed  by  that  of  Mr.  Whistler,  of  artists 
who  work  chiefly  in  black  and  white,  and  is  representative, 
though  not  exhaustive.  Mr.  Harry  Furniss  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Cleaver  we  note,  for  example,  but  not  Mr.  Partridge.  We  do 
not  understand  why  the  names  of  Mr.  Sargent  and  Mr.  McLure 
Hamilton  are  omitted  from  the  list  of  English  and  American 
painters  represented  at  the  Luxembourg.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Mr.  A.  C.  R.  Carter,  the  compiler,  has  done  his  work  very  well. 

Mrs.  Comyns  Carr’s  short  stories  “A  Model  Wife”  (George 
Allen),  though  slight  in  texture,  are  wrought  with  delicacy  and 
marked  by  an  artistic  control  in  dealing  with  dramatic  situations. 
The  first  and  second  stories  contain  good  instances  of  this 
excellent  command  of  reticence.  Some  of  the  sketches  are 
delightful.  We  like  especially  that  entitled  “  Scents,”  a  charm¬ 
ing  little  reverie  suggested  by  a  summer  afternoon  in  a  remote 
part  of  Kent,  which  is  the  scene  of  Mrs.  Carr’s  finest  novel. 

A  third  series  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert’s  “  Original  Plays  ”  (Chatto 
&  Windus)  contains  several  recent  Savoy  successes,  familiar  to 
most  people,  such  as  “Utopia  Limited,”  “The  Gondoliers,” 
“The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,”  together  with  older  pieces,  like 
“  Foggerty’s  Fairy,”  “Comedy  and  Tragedy,”  and  “  Rosen- 
krantz  and  Guildenstern,”  which  not  everybody  has  seen  on  the 
boards. 

Mr.  Bram  Stoker’s  contribution  to  the  “Acme  Library”  of 
Messrs.  Constable  &  Co.,  “The  Watteds  Mou’,”  is  a  pathetic 
story  of  smuggling  on  the  Aberdeen  coast,  the  heroine  of  which 
saves  her  father  and  brothers  from  ruin  by  her  courage  and  loses 
her  own  life.  The  little  tragedy  is  told  with  picturesque  force. 
In  Maggie  we  have  a  heroine  of  the  most  attractive  order. 
Single-handed  she  takes  her  little  boat  through  the  dangerous 
rocky  channel  at  night  during  a  violent  south-easter  and  sails 
to  sea,  intercepts  the  smugglers,  and  persuades  them  to  throw 
their  cargo  to  the  waters.  She  turns  back,  alone  as  she  set  out, 
that  no  suspicions  of  warning  should  rest  on  the  crew,  but  never 
reaches  the  shore  alive.  It  is  a  spirited  and  touching  story  of 
faithful  and  enduring  love. 
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The  parish  councillor  is  decidedly  a  well-cared -for  person. 
For  him  is  issued  by  Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney  “The 
District  and  Parish  Councillor’s  Diary  and  Guardian’s  Manual 
for  1895,”  containing  an  ample  diary  ruled  for  accounts,  the  ful) 
text  of  the  Local  Government  Act  (1894),  a  concise  digest  o* 
the  same,  and  much  more  information  essential  to  guide  coun¬ 
cillors,  guardians,  overseers,  in  the  way  they  would  go. 

Similar  in  scope  is  Messrs.  Smith’s  “County Court  Diary” for 
1895,  the  forty-eighth  annual  issue,  with  its  excellent  abstracts 
of  County  Court  Acts,  tables  of  fees,  summary  of  statutes  passed 
in  1894,  and  lists  of  judges,  registrars,  courts,  circuits,  and  their 
officials. 

Mr.  Bernard  Dicksee  has  compiled  for  surveyors,  architects, 
and  builders  a  useful  handbook  on  an  Act  of  great  importance 
to  the  Metropolis,  “  The  London  Building  Act,  1894,”  with  notes, 
legal  decisions,  cross  references,  full  index,  of  which  Mr.  Edward 
Stanford  is  the  publisher.  Mr.  Dicksee’s  book  is  an  admirable 
digest,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

“The  Constitutional  Year  Book  for  1895,”  issued  from  the 
Conservative  Central  Office,  is  a  valuable  reference  book  for 
politicians,  writers,  and  all  who  recognize  facts  and  figures  con¬ 
cerning  administrative  means  and  measures.  It  contains, 
among  other  useful  matters,  an  excellent  parliamentary  sum¬ 
mary  for  1893-94,  an  analysis  of  the  voting  of  each  member  of 
Parliament,  lists  and  statistics  of  Parliamentary  papers,  and 
electoral  statistics. 

We  have  also  received  “The  Book-Plate  Annual  for  1895  ” 
A.  &  C.  Black) ;  “  Essays  on  Vegetarianism,”  by  Arnold  Frank 
Hills  (Ideal  Publishing  Union);  “Animals,  their  Past  and 
Future,”  by  G.  H.  Pember,  M.A.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton); 
“Reformed  Dietetics,”  by  W.  A.  Macdonald  (Ideal  Publishing 
Union);  “Parodies  and  Satires,”  by  “  Alere  Flammamr” 
(Leadenhall  Press) ;  “  Blood  is  Thicker  than  Water,”  by 
Geoffrey  Danyers  (Tower  Publishing  Co.) ;  “  Caught  by  a  Cook,” 
by  Edith  E.  Cuthell  (Horace  Cox) ;  “  Irish  Stew,”  by  J.  J. 
Moran  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.);  The  Geographical  Journal ,  No.  1, 
Vol.  V.,  comprising  “  Notes  in  Eastern  Mashonaland,”  by  W. 
A.  Eckersley,  and  other  articles  ;  Science  Progress ,  with  contri¬ 
butions  by  Dr.  W.  D.  Halliburton,  E.  Waymouth  Reid,  A.  C. 
Seward,  and  others  ;  The  Law  Quarterly  Review ,  edited  by  Sir 
F.  Pollock;  The  Strand  Musical  Magazine ,  a  new  Musical 
Monthly,  edited  by  E.  Hatzfeld,  with  an  article  on  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  by  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie,  and  Songs  by  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  and  others  ;  The  Atlantic  Mont hly  ;  Lippincott's 
Magazine,  with  “The  Waifs  of  Fighting  Rocks,”  by  Captain 
Mcllvaine,  for  the  completed  monthly  story  ;  Scribner’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  admirably  illustrated  as  usual,  and  containing  opening 
chapters  of  Mr.  George  Meredith’s  new  novel  “  The  Amazing 
Marriage”  ;  The  Magazine  of  Art,  with  Mr.  David  Law’s  etch¬ 
ing  “  Kilchurn  Castle”  for  frontispiece  ;  International  Journal 
oj  Ethics ;  The  Educational  Review ;  Journal  oj  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institute  ;  La  Grande  Dame  (Paris  :  Quantin); 
Revue  de  V Elegance  et  des  Arts ;  Little  Folks,  Part  I.  of  a 
new  series  of  this  popular  magazine  for  children  ;  The  Quiver  ; 
Work;  Chums;  Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  and  Cassell’s 
Saturday  Journal. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  sixth  and  final  volume  of  Prof.  Skeat’s  Library  Edition 
of  Chaucer  will  be  published  by  the  Clarendon  Press  this 
month.  A  supplementary  volume  is  also  to  be  issued,  contain¬ 
ing  the  prose  “  Testament  of  Love,”  and  the  chief  poems  which 
have  been  attributed  to  Chaucer.  This  volume  will  be  complete 
in  itself,  and  will  be  uniform  with  the  other  volumes  ot  the 
Library  Edition. 

The  Clarendon  Press  will  also  shortly  issue  a  critical  edition, 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Conybeare,  of  Philo,  “  About  the  Contemplative 
Life.”  Mr.  Conybeare  strongly  upholds  the  genuineness  of  a 
treatise  whose  author,  as  he  puts  it,  “  is  by  the  admission,  tacit 
or  express,  of  a  long  line  of  Catholic  teachers,  from  Eusebius 
and  Ambrose  in  the  fourth  century  down  to  Bull  and  Dollingcr 
in  modern  times,  the  father  not  only  of  Christian  exegesis  but 
also,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Chris. ian  dogmatics.” 

The  next  numbers  of  the  “  Studia  Sinaitica”  series  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  will  be,  Part  V.,  “The  Anaphora 
Pilati  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,”  with  translation,  and  Part  VI., 
“  Select  Narratives  of  Holy  Women,”  as  written  over  the  Syriac 
Gospels  by  John  the  Recluse  of  Beth-Mari  Kaddisha  in  the  year 
778.  These  entertaining  stories  appear  to  have  been  the 
favourite  reading  of  the  Syriac  monks  who  once  formed  part  cf 
the  community  on  Mount  Sinai. 

Messrs.  Henry  &  Co.  are  about  to  issue  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  what  claims  to  be  the  most  complete  history  of  modem 
art  that  has  ever  been  attempted.  It  is  to  be  called  “  The 
History  of  Modern  Painting,”  and  is  by  Dr.  Richard  Muther, 
Keeper  of  the  Royal  Collection  of  Prints  and  Engravings  at 
Munich.  The  work  will  be  issued  in  parts  and  in  volumes,  and 
will  contain  considerably  over  2000  pages.  It  will  be  profusely 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  artists  and  reproductions  of  their 
more  important  pictures. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Com mun ic  at  tons 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  an  i  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Re  i 

addressed  to  Messrs.  K.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  , 
,0  the  Publishing  Office.  38  Southampton  Street, S  rRA  . 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  .  . 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  mav  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  down 
or  Country ,  on  application  to  the  Publishei . 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  LITCHFIELD  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  Premises,  Stock,  and  Goodwill  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  he  will  shortly 
transfer  his  business  from 

HANWAY  STREET  to 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

To  minimise  the  Loss  by  Damage  in  the 
Removal  of  the  Large  and  Valuable  Stock, 
Prices  will  be  greatly  reduced  for  a  few  days 
to  clear  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
Hanway  Street  Showrooms, 

28  &  30  HANWAY  STREET, 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 

CRAMER’S 

FOR 

PIANOS 

BY 

ALL  MAKERS 


CRAMER’S  PIANOS. 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 

PIANOS  by  Bechstein,  Broadwood,  Ccdlard,  Ibach,  Erard, 
Bluthner,  Steinway,  &c.,  in  stock,  Fullest  Cash  Discounts, 
or  on  our  Hire  System. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  by  all  makers,  returned  from 
hire,  now  specially  offered  from  £15.  Send  for  Price  Lists. 
CRAMER'S,  igg  and  201  REGENT  STREET.  W.,  and 
46-40  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


DE 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Telegrams : 

“Linen,  Belfast." 

Children’s  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies'  Hemstitched,  per  doz, 
Ladies’  ,,  »j  •••  2S*  3^*  Gents  ,,  >> 

Gents’  n  n  •••  3s-  3^*  I 


?s.  gd. 
3s.  iid. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 

‘“Dear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  witn  choice  Havan- 
nnhs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFULrCOMFORTING. 
JOHN  BRiNSMEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOFORTES 

are  surpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages,  viz. 
PERFECT  MATERIALS.  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT. 

PERFECT  INVENTIONS.  PERFECT  FINISH. 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION.  PERFECT  ACTION. 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE. 

Legion  of  Honour.  Numerous  Gold  Medals. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  Sc  SONS, 

Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 

18,  20,  and  22  YlfIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Lists  free  ef  the  leading  Music  Sellers. 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  gd. ;  2.\  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  Ti^d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  Irom  is.  2$d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 

Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  of  Arms ,  Initials ,  Src.,  Woven  and  Etnbroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents  4-fold 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s*  iid.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  2ss.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 

SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany. 

BELFAST. 

COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOK  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Mr  R  H.  MORRIS,  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years'  experience,  who 
holds  extensive  Coffee  lands  on  the  Biligiri  Rang.m  Hills,  near  Chainarajnagar  has  a  VACANCY 
everv  Third  Month  for  ONE  PUPIL.  Terms  for  one  year  s  teaching,  with  comfortable  board  and 
lodging  £200,  payable  in  advance  1,6 150  if  fretn  an  agricultural  or  technical  training  college). 

ReFtnCpe,osKpec;us"dp;iyqlto  HENRY  F.  TIARKS,  Esq..  Foxbury.  Chislchurst,  Kent ;  orto  Messrs. 
PEIRCE,  LESLIE,  &  CO.,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  L.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NEW  MODELS,  189l>. 

UPRIGHT  COTTAGE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  6in. 

70  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £52  10s. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S.  &  P.  ER1RD,  “Ku'HKf 18  ct-  Marlhorough  St.,Londoii,  W. 

VINOLIA  SOAP 

DOES  NOT  TOUCH  UP  THE  SKIN. 

Price  4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  10d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  Tablet. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i  Bots. 


10s. 


0S. 


MEDOC  — VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

AU>  Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine 

or  for  using  with  or  without  water.  The  quality  will  13s.  7s.  Od 

be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 
prices. 

DINNER  CLARET.— ST.  ESTEPHE 

^  Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  We  can 
strongly  recommend  this  wine.  On  comparison  it 
will  be  found  equal  to  wine  oftered  at  much  higher 
prices  by  the  small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private 
consumers  in  England. 

FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

A  in  bottle,  at  22s.,  20s.,  30s.,  36s.,  42s.  per  dozen. 

_-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present 
wholesale  price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  1868,  1869.  1870. 
1874.  1875,  1878,  1880,  1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.  All  early  imported  by 

ourselves.  pRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 

JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 
MANCHESTER:  26  Maiket  Street. 
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DRURY  I-ANE  THEATRE  ROYAL— Sir  AUGUS- 

...  ,  ’1US  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Twice  Daily,  at  1.30  and  7.10. 

Sir  Augustus  Hams  s  Grand  New  Pantomime,  DICK  WHITTING  TON.  For 
full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  open  from  10  a. m.,  all  day. 


ROYAL  PRINCESS  THEATRE— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

„„„ RIS’  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening,  at  7.30,  “THE  DERBY 
WINNER,  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton.  Box 
Office  open  from  10  a.m.,  all  day.  For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 

CT.  JAMES’S— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager.  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45,  a  Play  in  Three  Acts 
1  y  Henry  Janies,  entitled  GUY  DOMVILLE.  Preceded  at  8  by  a  Comedy  in  One 
Act  by  Julian  Field,  entitled  TOO  HAPPY  BY  HALF;  Mr.  George  Alexander 
Mr.  Herbert  Waring,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond.  Mr.  Arthur  Royston  ;  Miss 
Marion  Terry,  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh.  Mrs.  Edward  Salter.  Miss  Evelyn  Millard. 
MATINEE  EVER\  SATURD.-W  012.30.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily 
10  till  5,  ST.  JAMES'S  THEATRE. 

/CRYSTAL  PALACE— GRAND  PANTOMIME,  BLUE 

BEARD.  DAILY  at  3.  EVENING  PERFORMANCES,  THURSDAY 
and  SATURDAY,  at  7.30.  Invented  and  produced  by  Oscar  Barrett.  Written  by 
Horace  Lennard.  Numbered  seats,  2s.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5s.,  may  be  booked  in  advance 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  at  the  usual  City  and  West-end  ticket  agencies.  Unnum- 
bered  seats,  is.  and  is.  6d.  For  cast  see  under  clock. 


ASTOUNDING,  but  A  FACT. 


NIAGARA  HALL, 

HALL,' w&MMEMro“l^SIBLiCE  SKATINC  h  ““  *  N,AUARA 

Daily. 

9  3°  a*m.  to  i.o  p.m.  3s,  Admission. 

3  p.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  5s.  ,, 

8  p.m.  to  11.30  p.m.  3s.  „ 

10.000  FEET  OF  PERFECT  ICE. 

ST.  JAMES  S  PARK  STATION,  Westminster. 


Rail  and  Omnibtv 
from 

Everywhere. 


TCHE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

.  supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England 
Riviera,  & c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 

PALL  MALL  CLUB,  6a  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

*  _  ,,  ESTABLISHED  (1S93)  FOR.  SOCIAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Town  Members  ^.335.  per  annum.  Country  Members  £i  is.  per  annum.  Suitable  Can- 
eCtC^t  a  UO,nma  Entrance  Fee.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  at  the  above  address. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


"R  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  1  he  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 

Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secketary,  at  the  College. 

T?  OSSALL  SCHOOL. — By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

and  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Master. 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


jD  ECTOR,  late  Head  Master — successful  with  Backward 

at  j  Boys— has  VACANCY  bOR  PUPIL.  Modern  side  if  required.  Terms 
Moderate.  First  Class  References.— Adstock  Rectory,  Winslow,  Bucks. 

CM  ALTON  COLLEGE-CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

^  .  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  ,£25  to  /50  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  /90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it. 

Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the  College 
Clifton,  Bristol. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  (his  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
1  welve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  “  Home” 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  6co 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  roo  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  /450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  HerKIES&Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addressed. 
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WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


THE 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

(G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Treasurers 


H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually."  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  everyday 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  w  ho  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out- and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgerv.' 
a  sum  of  at  least  ^50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT. 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Foundf.d  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

Physicians. 

R.  NORRIS  WOLFENDEN.M.D.  |  J.  W.  BOND,  MD 

greville  Macdonald,  m.d. 

Surgeons. 

MARK  HOVELL,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.  |  F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. 

Registrar  and  Pathologist — RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers- Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

±-‘ '  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  ■  I F'  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices  : 

managers.  (ANDERSON,  ANDERSON &CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue.  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  linn,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

PLEASURE  CRUISE  TO  PALESTINeTeGYPT,  &c.— 

The  ORIENT  COMPANY'  will  despatch  their  Steamship  “GARONNE,"  3876  tons  register, 
from  London,  20th  February,  for  a  56  days'  Cruise,  visiting  TANGIER,  PALMA  (Majorca).  Yu  1  \ 

I  KANCA  (for  Nicei,  SYRACUSE,  SANTORIN,  BEYROUT  (for  Damascus),  Haifa.  Jam  a  f..r 
Jerusalem  ,  ALEXANDRIA  (for  Cairo),  MALTA,  ALGIERS,  GIBRALTAR,  arriving  at  Pl\  tumuli. 
16th  April,  and  London,  17th  April. 

The  “  LUSITANIA,”  3877  tons  register,  will  leave  London,  27th  March,  for  a  47  days'  (reive, 
visiting  Gibraltar.  Malaga,  Palermo,  Katakolo,  Corinth,  /Elina.  Pika  rs  for 
Athens),  Delos,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Santorin,  Malta,  Algiers.  Gibraltar. 
arriving  at  Plymouth,  12th  May,  and  London,  13th  May. 

Other  Cruises  to  follow.  String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Bail.-. 
High-Class  Cuisine, 

MfiiLfiertrs-  -f  F*  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

managers.  (ANDERS0N,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

l  or  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


T 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

HE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE. 
E.t.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

(FIRE).  _  63  T  hreadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  171  o. 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


19  January,  1 895. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  be  CLOSED  not  later  than  at  noon  this  day,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  19. 

A  SPECIAL  CONCESSION  FROM  THE  CHARTERED  COMPANY  OF  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  OF  MININC 
RIGHTS  OVER  ABOUT  75  SQUARE  MILES  OF  THEIR  TERRITORY. 

IVIOORE’S  RHODESIA  CONCESSION,  LIMITED. 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  COMPANIES  ACTS,  1862  TO  1890. 

CAPITAL  ...  -  £150,000, 

In  150,000  Shares  of  each. 

Of  which  50  000  Shares,  to  be  Issued  as  fully  paid,  will  be  taken  by  the  Vendors  and  the  British  South  Africa  Company 

in  part  payment  for  the  property. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  ARE  INVITED  FOR  100,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 

Payable  2s  6d.  per  Share  on  Application,  7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Allotment,  5s.  per  Share  one  Month  after  Allotment, 

5s.  per  Share  two  months  after  Allotment— 20s. 


DIRECTORS. 


ALBERT  DEACON,  Esq.,  12  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  (Messrs  E.  and  A. 
Deacon,  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation, 
London  Committee). 

W.  H.  FRITH,  Esq.,  69  Lombard  Street  (Director  \  tllage  Mam  Keet 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited). 

LEIGH  HOSKYNS,  Esq.  (Director  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South 


PERCY  TARBUTT,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Tarbutt  and  Quentin),  23  St.  Swithin’s 
Lane,  E.C.,  Managing  Director  (Director  South  African  Gold  Trust, 
Limited). 

W.  J.  THOMPSON,  Esq.  (Messrs.  W.  J.  and  Id.  Thompson),  38 
Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  (Director  African  Banking  Coipcration, 
Limited). 


RunWs  '-1 THEMJNION  BANK.  OF  SCOTLAND,  LTD.,  62  Cornhill,  E.C.,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Branches  ;  THE  AFRICAN  BANKING 

CORPORATION,  LTD.,  43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Solicitors  MESSRS.  FLUX,  THOMPSON  &  FLUX,  3  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

Brokers: _ MESSRS.  G.  H.  &  A.  M.  JAY,  17  Old  Broad  Street,  and  Stock  Exchutge,  London,  E.C. 

A  uditors  • _ MESSRS."  COOPER  BROTHERS  X  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants.  14  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  London,  E.C. 

Secretary A.  J.  MAY,  Esq.  Offices  no  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  a  Concession  from  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  to  Mr.  Henry  Clay  Moore,  granting  exclusive  rights  of 
mining  minerals  and  metals  over  about  7;  square  miles  in  Matabeleland 
and  Mashonaland,  subject  to  the  mining  regulations  of  the  British  South 
Africa  Company.  This  Concession  is  regarded  as  quite  exceptional,  and 
covers  a  greater  area  than  can  probably  again  be  acquired  under  one  grant. 

Mr.  Moore  visited  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  prior  to  the  time  of 
tile  British  South  Africa  Company's  Charter,  and  had  sought  from  King 
Lobengula  certain  rights,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the  granting  by  the 
British  South  Africa  Company  of  the  present  Concession. 

Utilising  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  having  satisfied  himself  of 
tin-  existence  of  old  workings  and  reefs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mazoe 
River,  Mr  Moore  made  selection  of  his  ground,  under  the  Concession,  in 
th  at  district.  In  May,  1893,  Mr.  D.  Tyril  Laing  was  sent,  in  charge  of  a 
party  of  prospectors,  specially  to  explore  the  Concession.  During  tne  four 
months  he  was  working  on  the  Concession  he  discovered  and  prospected 
inanv  gold  reefs,  and  has  written  very  full  reports,  and  which,  with  his 
<liaries,  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Comp  my. 

Reporting  on  a  portion  of  the  old  workings  discovered  on  the  pro¬ 
perty.  Mr.  Laing  writes,  under  date  August  18.  1893,  as  follows:  — 

"  The  vein  is  composed  of  solid  quartz  of  mixed  colours  .  .  .  and  is 
highly  mineralised,  showing  visible  gold  in  large  quantities,  both  fine  and 
coarse,  also  galena,  iron  pyrites,  &c.  (one-third  of  the  rock  blasted  out 
showing  visible  gold).  Milling  assays  made  of  quartz  not  showing  visible 
gold  gave  results  equal  to  2  oz.  8  dwt.  per  ton  of  ore.  ...  I  went  along  the 
gallery  to  the  east  over  40  It. ;  the  angle  of  dip  was  about  60  degrees.  All 
this  distance  the  width  between  the  hanging  and  foot  walls  varied  from 
t  ft  to  4  ft ,  the  average  being  3  ft. 

"  The  above  may  appear  over  good,  but  the  assays  were  made  of  the 
poorest  stuff — that  is  to  say,  the  quartz  that  showed  no  visible  gold.  .  .  . 

“  The  pillars  of  rich  quartz  left  standing  in  the  old  galleries,  &c.,  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  lode  was  a  very  rich  one,  and  near  the  surface,  and  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  so  to  any  depth.  'I  he 
quartz  blasted  out  by  myself  is  as  rich  as  any  1  have  seen  in  the  Transvaal 
in  some  of  the  best  mines.  .  .  . 

“  1  certainly  am  of  opinion  that  the  reef  is  well  worth  looking  for  by 
prospecting  shafts,  and  if  it  is  found  it  won't  be  deeper  than  60  ft.  or  70  ft. 
on  the  incline,  and  if  it  do-s  not  prove  a  very  valuable  lode  I  shall  be 
extremely  disappointed.  I  think  eveiything  points  to  it  being  a  rich  and 
strong  vein.” 

In  his  Report  dated  August  23,  1893,  he  further  says  : — 

"On  the  Concession  I  know  of  nine  quartz  reefs  that  carry  gold,  &c. 

.  .  .  Some  of  these  reefs  have  been  prospected  to  depths  ranging  from 
surface  cuttings  to  shaft  50  ft.  to  30  ft.  deep. 

"Water — The  Concession  is  well  supplied  with  water;  three  small 
rivers  and  good-sized  streams  run  across  its  surface. 

"Timber — There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  timber  growing  on  the 
property,  which  will  be  found  useful  for  mining  and  other  purposes.  .  .  . 
The  supply  would  last  for  many  years.” 

And  he  adds,  as  the  result  of  his  prospecting  : — 

"The  foregoing  facts  go  to  prove  that  the  different  formations  in 
Moore's  Concession,  and  the  district  which  surrounds  it,  are  highly  favour¬ 
able  for  the  occurrence  of  highly-mineralised  gold-bearing  lodes,  many  of 
which  will  shortly  be  proved  beyond  doubt,  and  their  stability  established, 
and  if  worked  on  an  economical  system  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove 
dividend  paying." 

It  is  proposed  to  systematically  prospect  the  whole  Concession,  and  to 
further  open  up  the  most  promising  of  the  reefs  referred  to  above,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  subsidiary  companies  to  work  them. 

The  Beira  Railway,  now  completed  to  Chimoio,  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  transport  of  machinery  and  goods  into  Rhodesia. 

The  purchase  consideration  is  ,£100,000,  payable  as  to  £10,000  in  cash, 
^50,000  in  fully  paid  Shares,  and  the  balance  of  ,£40,000  either  in  cash  or 
Shares,  at  the  Directors'  option.  This  includes  the  amounts  payable  to 
Mr.  Moore  under  the  Contract  No.  3  mentioned  below,  and  to  the 
Chartered  Company  under  its  mining  regulations. 

The  Vendors,  who  are  the  promotors,  pay  all  expenses  down  to  and 
including  allotment  (with  the  exception  of  legal  charges  and  registration 
fees),  and  under  the  Contracts  Nos.  6  and  7,  mentioned  below,  have 


entered  into  arrangements  with  others  for  payments  to  them  out  of  the 
purchase  money  for  services  rendered  by  them  in  connection  with  the 
promotion  and  establishment  of  the  Company. 

The  following  agreements  have  been  entered  into ; — 

(1)  Between  the  Right  Honourable  Cecil  Rhodes,  representing  the 

British  South  Africa  Company,  and  Henry  C.  Moore,  dated 

April  8,  1891. 

(2)  Between  the  Right  Honourable  Cecil  Rhodes,  representing  the 

British  Soutli  Africa  Compiny,  and  Henry  C.  Moore,  d.ited 

October  9,  1891,  with  confirmation  uncer  the  Seal  of  the 

Company  endorsed. 

(3)  Between  Henry  C.  Moore  and  the  South  African  Trust  and 

Finance  Company,  Limited,  dated  April  2,  1893. 

(4)  Between  Henry  C.  Moore,  the  South  African  Trust  and  Finance 

Company,  Limited,  and  the  Clay  Syndicate,  Limited,  dated 

May  23,  1894. 

(5)  Between  the  South  African  Trust  and  Finance  Company, 

Limited,  and  the  Clay  Syndicate.  Limited,  dated  May  31,  1894. 

(6)  Between  the  Clay  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  the  Mantca  and 

Mashonaland  Exploring  Company,  Limited,  dated  January 

7.  1895. 

(7)  Between  the  Clay  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  James  Stewart 

Edwards,  dated  January  7,  1895. 

(8)  Between  the  Clay  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  Arthur  John  May, 

on  behalf  of  the  Company,  dated  January  7,  1895. 

Copies  of  the  above  Agreements  and  of  the  Memoranoum  and  Articles 
of  Association  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

Contracts  or  arrangements  have  also  been  entered  into  with  divers 
persons  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  the  Company,  and  for  guaranteeing 
a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  Company,  w  hich  may  he  Contracts  within 
the  38th  Section  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867.  Applicants  (or  Shares  shall 
therefore,  be  deemed  to  have  had  notice  of  all  such  Contracts,  and  to  have 
waived  all  right  to  particulars  thereof,  whether  under  the  said  Section  of 
the  Act  or  otherwise. 

Applications  for  Shares  must  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  this 
Prospectus,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Bankers  of  the  Company,  or 
to  tlie  Secretary  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  accompanied  by  a  remit¬ 
tance  for  the  amount  c.f  the  deposit. 

If  the  whole  number  of  Shares  applied  for  by  any  applicant  b  •  rot 
allotted  the  surplus  amount  paid  on  deposit  will  be  appropriated  towards 
the  sum  due  on  allotment.  Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will 
be  returned  in  full. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company,  or  from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  or  Brokers. 

Dated  January,  1895. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

MOORE’S  RHODESIA  CONCESSION,  LTD. 

To  the  Directors  of  MOORE'S  RHODESIA  CONCESSION. 

LIMITED. 

Gentlemen — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £ .  ...... 

being  25.  6d.  per  Share  payable  on  application  for...  Shares  of  £’r 

each,  I  request  you  to  allot  me  that  number  of  Shares,  and  1  agree  10 
accept  the  same,  or  any  smaller  number  that  may  be  allotte  1  to  me,  up  >n 
the  terms  and  condition  of  the  Prospectus  dated  January.  1895,  and  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  ami  I  1  qu  -st 
you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Members  in  respect  of  the  Shares 
so  alio  ted  to  me,  and  I  undertake  to  pay  the  further  instalments  upon  such 
allotted  Sharos  as  the  same  shall  becom  '  due,  and  I  agree  to  waive  any 
further  compliance  with  Secti on  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867.  th.111  is  con 
tained  in  the  said  Prospectus. 

Name  (in  full I 

Address  . 

Deserif  lion 

Ordinary  Signature  . .  . . . . 

Date. . .  >895- 
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L IVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . /8, 406, 405. 

F  irk — Life — Endowments — Annuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  LIFE  LONUSES  LARGE. 

DEATH  DUTIES. 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  issue  Life  Policies  covenanting  to  pay  the  Death 
Duties  direct  to  the  Government  before  Grant  of  Probate  and  to  secure  the 
same  advantage,  when  desired,  to  Unencumbered  Existing  Policies. 

Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office:  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

Rates  for  the  INSURANCE  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


AGES ... 

20 
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40 

SO 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

£1  12  0 

00 

CO 

5 

£2  12  2 

£3  15  10 

£5193 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  ON  UNUSUALLY  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 


Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office:  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

Manacer  :  T.  B.  Srracue,  M.A.,  LL.O.  Londjn  Secretary  :  W.  T.  Cray,  F.I.A. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS . 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PLTRCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


CIR  F.  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A. — A  LARGE  COPY- 

v— '  RIGHT  ETCHING  (engraved  surface  2iin.  by  i6in.)  of  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  “  Hit”  is  given 
away  to  every  purchaser  of  "THE  ART  JOURN A L  ”  for  1895.  For  particulars  see  Prospectus 
or  January  and  February  numbers.  Monthly,  price  is.  6d.  Apply  to  your  Bookseller,  Local 
Bookstall,  or  direct  to  the  Publishers,  J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  CO,,  Ltd.,  26  Ivy  Lane.  London.  e!c. 


No.  78.  JANUARY.  Price  6s. 

THE 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


1.  THE  PRIMITIVE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PAPAL  CLAIMS.  Part  II. 

2.  UPTON’S  HIBBERT  LECTURES  ON  THE  BASES  OF  RELIGI¬ 

OUS  BELIEF. 

3.  DR.  PUSEY. 

4.  CREIGHTON'S  “  HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY.” 

5.  MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  ATONEMENT. 

6.  THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST  IN  ART. 

7.  THE  SCIENCE  OF  CHURCH  MISSIONS. 

8.  DALE'S  “CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.” 

9.  THE  YOUNGER  POETS. 

10.  RECENT  WORKS  ON  EGYPT. 

NOTE  ON  THE  ELECTIONS  FOR  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL 
BOARD. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 

SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  New-Street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


Miss  May  Earle’s  Poems. 

the  quest  of  fire. 

Cloth,  4*.  net. 

times  ™ggedrvc^:a--^“  ^  Sh°WS  capaci,y  to  writ,[  and  "feina!,  if  some- 


Marked  at  every  turn  by  indubitable  evidence  of  inspiration.” — Sun. 

"  The  verse  pours  and  flashes.  .  .  .  Rich  in  melodious  excitement."—  Glasgow  Herald. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


'y'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  j0  6 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 


ELDER  CONKLIN; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

1  vol.  price  6s. 


Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says: 

The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris’s  stories  seems  to  me 
beyond  criticism.  I  he  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  saying 
things,  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable.  Kipling  never 
did  anything  better  than  the  two  short  stories,  ‘  Katin’  Crow’  and  ■  The  Best 
Man  in  Garotte,  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing- — which  was  thoroughly 
worth  doing  could  not  have  been  done  better.  ’I  he  interest  is  human  anti 
heroic,  and  the  execution  perfect.  ...  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  been 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  in  this  volume.  It  is 
a  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking,  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
has  no  place  in  true  art ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  of 
health.” 

Professor  DOWDEN  says: 

“Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy— that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  stories.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative  ;  but  the  actios  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  from  both  events  and  personages,  laying  bare 
muscle  and  nerve  with  tin  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrations  ; 
but  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
and  nice  are  needed  for  success ;  neither  rhetor.c  nor  sentiment  can  assist 
the  demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 

“These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  lare 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
‘  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
‘  realistic’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  •  The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  •  Eatin’  Crow,’ and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte." 
The  three  remaining  stories— still  American  and  of  the  Western  States— are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  tich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue," 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

“  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  ‘Elder  Conklin’ — perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  year.” 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. 

“  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  its  terse,  close  simplicity — so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  there  is  no  deny  mg 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk,  or  the 
dramatic  force  w  ith  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  of 
such  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Gonklin,  and  Mr.  Letgood. 

'  The  Modern  Idyll' is  the  singularly  poweiful  story  wh'ch  first  revealed 
Mr.  Harris's  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is 
even  less  pleasant  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force  in  the  realization  of  the  character  cf  the  Parson,  with  its  strange- 
mixture  of  pietism  and  sensuality.” 

ATHEN7EUM. 

“The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  w ith  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no> 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin — so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a’triumph  iti 
creative  workmanship. 

SPEAKER. 

“  That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ‘A  Modern  Idyl,’  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  ‘  Elder  Conklin  ’  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  take* 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  ns  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales." 

ACADEMY. 

“Mr.  Harris  has  written  so  good  a  book  that  one  is  amazed  that  it 
should  have  failed  so  wantonly  of  perfection.  Page  after  page  glows  with 
masterly  invention,  tender  pathos,  excellent  wit  :  attributes  belonging  to 
the  magicians  of  fiction.  Its  cleverness  is  often  near  akin  to  absolute 
genius :  the  dexleritv  of  the  writer  evokes  not  only  surprise,  but  a  rare 
pleasure.  Yet  this  fact  still  mocks  one,  that  lesser  books  have  revealed  a 
more  equable,  a  more  unhesitating,  management  of  subject." 
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Edited,  by  GEORGE  JSTE If  3  ES. 

CONTENTS  FOR  JANUARY,  1895. 

120  Pages  and  about  150  Illustrations. 

Stories  ano  Hrticles. 

Itories  from  the  Diary  of  a  Doctor.  By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clif- 

ford  Halifax,  M.D.  Second  Series.  I.— “  Creating  a  Mind.'*  (This  Series 
will  prove  even  more  striking  than  the  last,  which  aroused  so  much  interest  and 
discussion.  These  stories  are  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  mere  fiction,  but  are  in 
every  case  based  upon  operations  in  surgery  which  have  actually  been  performed  ) 

i’rom  Behind  the  Speaker’s  Chair.  By  Henry  w.  Lucy.  (A 

continuation  of  Mr.  Lucy’s  well-known  series  of  Parliamentary  sketches.) 

Irifting’.  By  CLEMENT  Scott.  (A  Striking  'laic  ol  Japan.)  Illus- 
trated  by  Warwick  Goble 

i.R.H.  The  Duehess  of  Albany.  By  Mary  Spencer-Warren. 

*  (With  Portraits  of  the  Duchess  anti  her  children,  specially  taken,  together  with 

numerous  photographs  of  Claremont.) 

i’ables.  By  J.  A.  Shepherd.  (Alsop,  amusingly  re-illustrated  by 

this  wonderful  portrayer  of  animal  character  ) 

‘ Let-me-look-at-the-tongue.”  By  Mary  H.  Tennyson.  (A 

very  amusing  story,  containing  a  pleasant  satire  of  the  medical  faculty.) 

Vision  of  Gold.  By  J.  Holt  Schooling,  (a  very  original 

article,  showing  the  fabulous  sum  to  which  the  interest  on  a  penny  would  amount 
in  course  of  years,  with  some  astonishing  illustrations.) 

Visitors  at' the  Gunnel  Rock.  By  “Q.”  (A  beautiful  and 

touching  Cornish  story,  in  this  popular  writer's  best  style.) 

lospital  Days  and  Hospital  Ways.  (A  mod  interesting  ac¬ 

count  of  a  patient  in  one  of  the  great  London  Hospitals.) 

Some  Curiosities  of  Modern  Photography.  By  W.  G.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald.  (The  most  extraordinary  series  of  detective,  scientific,  instantaneous, 
telescopic,  microscopic,  and  other  photographs  ever  published.  No  photogra¬ 
pher,  whether  professional  or  amateur,  should  miss  this  article,  to  which  some  of 
the  greatest  authorities  of  the  dav,  including  Lord  Rayleigh,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle, 
Professor  Boys,  Mr.  Child-Bayley,  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  Dr.  Jesench  of  Berlin, 
and  many  others  have  lent  their  assistance.) 

\  Child  of  the  Midi.  From  the  French  of  Alys  Hallard.  (A 

most  charming  and  romantic  love  story.) 

Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different  Ages.  The  late  Bishop 

of  Colchester,  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  Miss  Helen  Gladstone,  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  ] 

Mate  in  Six  Moves.  By  H.  Russel  Preston.  (An  exciting 

chess  story,  relating  how  the  hero  played  a  game  of  chess  with  a  madman  for 
his  own  life.)  ... 

Oxford  at  Home.  By  Harold  George.  (With  Caricatures  by 

Max  Beerbohm.) 

Bogey.  By  W.  A.  Wickham. 

Price  6d.  Posit  Free,  9d. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

FROM  THE  CLYDE  TO  THE  JORDAN : 

»  Narrative  of  a  Bicycle  Journey.  By  Hugh  Callan,  M.A.  With  30 
*  Illustrations  Cloth,  6s. 

“Mr  Hugh  Callan  hns  written  a  narrative  of  really  interesting  travel,  in  which 
ae  gives  glimpses  of  Eastern  life  such  as  can  only  be  conveyed  by  one  who  has 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS. 

From  the  German  of  Anton  Kerner  von  Marilaun.  By  F.  W. 
Oliver,  M.A. ,  D.Sc.  With  about  1,000  Original  Woodcut  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  16  Plates  in  Colours.  To  be  completed  in  16  Monthly  Parts 
at  2S.  6d.  each  net,  of  which  I.  to  IX.  are  now  ready. 

Also  now  ready,  Half-Vols.  I.  and  II.,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  each  net;  and 
Whole  Vol.  I.,  cloth,  25s.  net. 

BLACKIE’S  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  LIBRARY. 

A  Selection  of  the  Best  and  most  Interesting  Books.  Cloth,  is.  4d.  each. 
NEW  VOLUMES. 

GOLDSMITH’S  THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

WHITE’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE. 

COMMON  WORDS  COMMONLY  MIS¬ 
PRONOUNCED.  With  Hints  on  Correct  Articulation.  A  useful 
Dictionary  for  all  who  wish  to  Study  the  Best  Speech  of  To-day.  By 
W.  Ramsay-Crawford.  Cloth,  2s. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

TANDEM.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate.  Author  of 

“  O.  V.  H  .,”  “Ensemble,"  “  Boating”  (Badminton  Library).  2  vols. 

KITTY  HOLDEN.  By  Adeline  Sergeant, 

Author  of  “Caspar  Brooke’s  Daughter,”  “  Sir  Anthony,”  &c.  3  vols. 

A  BOOTLESS  BENE.  By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc, 

Author  of  “  Mistress  Bealrfue  Cope,”  “A  Rainbow  at  Night,”  Sic.  2  vols. 

A  MAID  OF  THE  WEST.  By  Mrs.  Grange. 

2  vols. 


EDNA  LYALL’S  NOVELS. 


Donovan. 

We  Two. 

In  the  Golden  Days. 


Each  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

To  Right  the  Wrong. 
Knight-Errant. 

Won  by  Waiting. 

A  Hardy  Norseman. 


A  SELECTION  OF  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Modern  Works. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 

PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY. 

CORRECTED  IMPRESSIONS: 

ESSAYS  ON  VICTORIAN  WRITERS. 

BY 

GEORGE  SAINTSBURY. 

Crown  8 vo,  7s.  6d. 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

IBOOKS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

*  187  Piccadilly,  W.  —  Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 

Christian  s  Mistake. 

A  Noble  Life. 

Hannah. 


John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

A  Woman's  Thoughts  about 
Women. 

A  Life  for  a  Life. 

Nothing  New. 

Mistress  and  Maid. 

The  Woman's  Kingdom. 


The  Unkind  Word. 

A  Brave  Lady. 
Studies  from  Life. 
Young  Mrs.  Jardine. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “SAM  SLICK” 


Nature  and  Human  Nature. 
Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In¬ 
stances. 


The  Old  Judge  ;  or.  Life  in  a  Colony. 

Traits  of  American  Humour. 

The  Americans  at  Home. 


B7  Dr.  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
David  Elginbrod.  I  Alec  Forbes. 

Robert  Falconer.  |  Sir  Gibbie. 


Adam  Graeme. 
Laird  of  Noriaw. 
Agnes. 

Life  of  Irving. 


By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

A  Rose  in  June. 

Phoebe,  Junior. 

It  was  a  Lover  and  his 
Lass. 


London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 

13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 

MR.  GEORGE  G  IS  SING’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

IN  THE  YEAR  OF  JUBILEE 

3  vols.  At  all  the  Libraries. 

“Although  the  life  which  he  describes  in  his  usual 
uncompromising  fashion  is  generally  unlovely  and 
often  hideous,  it  is  full  of  human  interest,  and  rises 
at  times  to  a  genuinely  tragic  level.  .  .  .  The  impres¬ 
siveness  of  this  remarkable  book  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  admirable  style  in  which  it  is  written— always 
direct,  forcible,  and  free  from  mannerism.” 

Athenaeum. 

MR.  MORLEY  ROBERTS’  NEW  STORIES. 

RED  EARTH. 

1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“He  is  blunt  to  the  verge  of  impudence,  and  has 
no  more  care  to  pick  his  way  among  words  and 
phrases  than  the  cowboys  and  bull-punehers  of  whom 
he  writes.  He  seems  to  prefer  slang  if  he  can  find  it 
to  his  hand,  and  his  English  is  the  freest  of  the  free. 
Yet  he  gets  his  impression  for  all  that,  and  gets  it 
with  a  force  which  sometimes  astonishes  one.  It  is  a 
crude,  raw  atmosphere  in  which  he  dwells,  and  it  bites 
and  cuts  and  leaves  its  mark.”— Rail  Mall  Gazette. 
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SOME  NEW  VOLUMES, 

PUBLISHED  BY  CASSELL  &  COMPANY. 


Messrs.  Wffi.  BLACKWOOD  &  SOBS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


G.  A.  SALAS  AUTOBIO GEAPHY. 

THE 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES 

OF 

GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA 

Written  by  HIMSELF. 

In  Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  32s. 

Ready  Jan.  22. 

The  New  Adventure  Story  by  Mr.  Bloundelle-Burton. 

The  Hispaniola  Plate  (1683  1893). 

By  John  Bloundklle-Burton,  Author  of  "The  Desert  Ship," 
&c.  6s. 

MR.  HERBERT  COMPTON’S  NEW  WORK. 

A  Free  Lance  in  a  Far  Land. 

Bv  Herbert  Compton.  Author  of  "  A  King's  Hussar."  6s. 


MR.  MANVILLE  FENN’S  NEW  STORY. 

“The  Queen’s  Scarlet:” 

Being  the  Adventures  and  Misadventures  of  Sir  Richard  Frayne, 
By  George  Manvili.e  Fknn.  With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations 
by  A.  Monier  Smith.  5s. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Y.  MARMERY. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE:  Its  Origin, 

Course,  Promoters,  and  Results.  By  V.  Marmery,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Samuel  Laing.  Demy  8vo.  [Next  week. 

GENERAL  SIR  C.  1>.  BEAUCHAMP- WALKER,  K.C.B. 

DAYS  OF  A  SOLDIER’S  LIFE.  Written 

during  active  service  in  the  Crimean.  Chinese.  Austro-Prussian  (  66),  and 
Franco-German  (*70— ’71)  Wars.  By  General  Sir  C.  P.  Beauchamt-Walker. 
With  Portrait,  demy  8vo,  18s. 

COLON KL  G.  B.  MALLESON,  C.S.I. 

LIFE  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS  :  First  Cover- 

nor-General  of  India.  By  Colo  .cl  G  B.  Malleson,  C.S.I.  With  Portrait, 
demy  8vo,  18s. 

“  SNAFFLE." 

GUN,  RIFLE,  AND  HOUND,  IN  EAST  AND 

WEST.  By  “  Snaivle.”  Wit li  Illustrations  by  H.  Dixon.  Duny  8vo,  14s. 


MARY  FRANCES  BILLINGTON. 

WOMAN  IN  INDIA.  By  Mary  Frances 

Billing  ton.  Dedicated  by  permission  t>  H.R.H.  the  Duche-s  of  Con¬ 
naught.  With  an  I ntroductiou  by  the  Marchioness  of  DuPFERIN  and 
Ava,  C.I.,  and  uu.nerou  •.  Illustrations  by  Herbert  Johnson  and  others. 
Demy  8vo,  14s. 


PERROT  AND  CHIPIEZ. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  PRIMITIVE 

GREECE  Mvcen  an).  II v  George  Pekrot  and  Charges  Chipiez.  With 
553  Illustration^,  a  vols.  imperial  Rvo,  42s. 


ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  PATRICIAN  CLUB. 

By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  A  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

[Next  week. 

J.  E.  Ml'DDOCK. 

THE  STAR  OF  FORTUNE  :  a  Story  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny,  liy  J.  E.  Muddock.  A  New  Edition.  Crown  8vn,  ?,s.  6d. 

[Next  week. 

London  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


NEW  WORK  BY  REV.  DR.  WACE. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  AGNOSTICISM. 

Reviews  of  some  Recent  Attacks  on  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Henry  Walk, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London  ;  Preacher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
Chaplain  to  tne  Queen.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  Dr.  Wace  defends  his  position  with  great  acumen,  with  a  learning  which  often 
puts  his  adversaries  in  the  wrong,  and  with  rare  dialectical  skill.” — 7 imes. 

“  An  important  contribution  to  a  subject  that  is  of  much  more  than  passing  con¬ 
cern.  Dr.  Wace  is  powerful  in  argument,  and  his  learning  is  wide  and  various  ’ 

Scotsman. 

ANOTHER  “  HADJI  BABA.” 

BEHIND  AN  EASTERN  VEIL.  A  Plain 

Tale  of  Events  occurring  in  the  Experience  of  a  Lady  who  had  a  unique 
opportunity  of  observing  the  Inner  Life  of  Ladies  of  tne  Upper  Class  in 
Persia.  By  C.  J.  Wills,  Author  of  “  In  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  Sun.” 

“  Persia  as  it  is,”  &c.  &c.  Demy  8vo,  gs. 

“  An  Oriental  romance  as  wonderful  and  as  fascinating  as  any  of  those  ‘  Persian 
Tales’  which  rivalled  the  ‘Arabian  Nights’  in  our  young  affections.” — IForid. 

‘•One  of  the  richest  pictures  that  has  been  given  us  of  Oriental  life  to-day.  ' 

Bookman. 

A  romance  which  should  create  a  furore . ” — Daily  Chronicle. 

A  realistic  picture  of  Persian  life  and  character . ” — Gentlewoman . 

NOW  READY.  THIRD  EDITION. 

LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  GLAD- 

WYN  JEBB.  By  his  Widow.  With  an  Introduction  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 
card,  and  Electrogravure  Portrait  of  Mr.  Jcbb.  Small  demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  A  better  told  and  more  marvellous  narrative  of  a  real  life  was  never  put  into  the 
covers  of  a  small  8vo  volume.” — To-Day. 

“  Neither  Mr.  Stevenson  nor  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  ever  conceived  more  sensational  < 
situations  than  those  which  succeed  each  other  in  swift  succession.’* —  Saturday 

R  eview. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  A  PRIME  MINISTER. 

By  Basil  Thomson,  Author  of  “  South  Sea  Yarns/’  With  a  Map,  nuinerou* 
Illustrations  by  J.  W.  Cawstmi  and  others,  and  reproductions  of  rare  plate-, 
from  “  Early  Voyages  of  XVIIih  and  XVIIIth  Centuries.*’  Small  den.v 
8vo,  15s. 

“  Wittier  and  more  amusing  than  any  save  the  most  exceptionally  amusing  novel.’ 

Bookman. 

“A  man  could  not  read  twenty  pages  of  this  most  diverting  book  without  finding 
himself  compelled  both  to  laughter  and  to  knowledge.’  — Daily  Chronicle. 


THIS  DAY  IS  PUBLISHED. 

TALK  AT  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE.  Fact  and 

Fiction.  By  Sir  Edward  Strachry,  Bart.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

“  Full  of  charm  and  ease  are  these  talks.  .  .  .  A  welcome  contribution  to  a  class 
of  literature  that  can  never  be  large,  and  must  needs  be  choice.’’—  Saturday  Review. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

ASIATIC  NEIGHBOURS.  By  S.  S.  Thor- 

burn,  Bengal  Civil  Service ;  Author  of  '*  Bannu  ;  or.  Our  Afghan  Frontier.” 
“  David  Leslie  :  A  Story  of  the  Afghan  Frontier,*’  “  Musalmans  and  Money- 
Lenders,”  &c.  With  Two  Coloured  Maps  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 
“Deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Indian  problems  of 
the  first  magnitude,  because  it  points  to  certain  dangers  which  ought  not  io  be  over¬ 
looked.” —  77 mes . 

“A  thoroughly  useful  and  highly  interesting  work.  .  .  .  May  be  perused  with 
enjoyment  and  profit  by  the  specialist  and  tne  general  reader.” — Home  News. 


SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

WHO  WAS  LOST  AND  IS  FOUND.  By 

Mrs.  Oi.  1  ph ant.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  A  strong  and  subtle  piece  of  work,  conceived  and  executed  with  equal  skill.’* 

Observer. 


NEW  ONE-VOLUME  NOVEL. 

THE  VIKING  PATH :  A  Tale  of  the  White 


Christ.  By  J.  J.  IIaldank  Burgess,  Author  of  “  Rasmie’s  Buddie,”  “  Shet¬ 
land  Sketches,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Very  skilfully  has  the  author  of  this  charming  volume  woven  his  tale.  .  .  .  From 
first  to  last  a  most  dramatic  and  vigoro  is  story. *’— Liverfiool  Mercury. 

Another  thrilling  romance  of  the  ravaging  Northmen.  — 7  imes. 


BY  THE  LATE  PROF.  MINTO. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  THE  GEORGIAN 

ERA.  By  the  late  William  Minto,  M  A.,  LL.D.,  Prof  >sor  of  English 
Literature  and  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Edited,  with  a  Biographi¬ 
cal  Introduction,  by  Professor  Knight,  St.  Andrews.  Post  8vo,  6s. 

“  Marked  by  that  thoroughness,  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject  that 
almirable  method  and  gift  of  lucid  exposition  wincii  characterised  all  h.>  li.erury 
work.” — Pall  Mall  Budget. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  951.  JANUARY  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS  : 

THF.  CEOSED  CABINET— REMINISCENCES  OF  JAMES  ANTHONY  t 
FROUI)!'..  II.  By  John  Skelton,  C.B.,  I.L.D,  WH1SI  —  A 
FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  V.-IX.  By  K.  Gerard— MV  ESCAPE  FROM 
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CONTINUATION  OK  MR.  GARDINER’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 


By  F  Marion  Crawford.  HISTORY  OP  1  HE  COMMONWEAL  I  1 1 

AMn  PROTECTORATE:  16.10-7660.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gakdinek, 


dE  RALSTONS 

2  vols.,  globe  Svo,  12s. 

HE  MELANCHOLY  OF  STEPHEN 

ALLARD.  By  Garnet  Smith.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

ERO-TALES  OF  IRELAND.  Collected  by 

Jeremiah  Curtin.  Extra  crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

JMMER  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BOOKS. 

By  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"IMPS. — “  Readers  of  Mr.  Warde  Fowler’s  delightful  ‘  Year  with  the  Birds  *  do 
need  to  he  told  what  a  dainty  feast  he  has  provided  for  them  in  his  new  volume. 
The  volume  will  be  treasured  by  all  lovers  of  birds. and  their  haunts. 

ILTON.  By  Mark  Pattison.— GOLDSMITH. 

By  William  Black.— COWPER.  By  Goi.dwin  Smith.  Crown 
8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“  English  Men  of  Letters  ”  Series  in  Macmillan's  Three-and-Sixpenny 
Library. 

REEK  STUDIES.  A  Series  of  Essays.  By 

Walter  Pater,  late  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.  Prepared  for  the 
Press  by  Charles  L.  Shadwell,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
Extra  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

riMES.— “  His  true  position  in  contemporary  literature  as  a  scholar  of  rare 
rits,  and  not  merely  as  the  master  of  a  singularly  finished  style,  will  be  fixed  111 
judgment  of  those  whose  opinion  is  best  wurth  h.wing  by  the  republication  os 
:se  admirable  essays.” 

RISTOTLE’S  THEORY  OF  POETRY  AND 

FINE  ART.  With  a  Critical  Text  and  Translation  of  the  "  Poetics. 
By  S.  H.  Butcher,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  University  College,  Oxford.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

TIMES. — “  There  is  no  need  to  tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Professor 
.tcher's  high  reputation  that  his  work  is  thoroughly  well  done. 

HE  POLITICS  OF  ARISTOTLE.  A  Revised 

Text,  with  Introduction,  Analysis,  and  Commentary.  By  Fran/ 
Susemihi..  Professor  in  Creifswald,  and  R.  D.  Hicks,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Books  I. — V.  8vo,  18s.  net. 

,AW  IN  A  FREE  STATE.  By  Words¬ 
worth  Donistiiorpe,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  “  Individualism  a 
System  of  Politics,"  &c.  Crown  Svo,  5s.  net. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “He  brings  to  bear  on  the  theories  of  political 
;onomy  an  amount  of  wit  practical  common  sense,  lively  illustration,  and 
orottgh-going  logical  analysis  sufficient  to  impart  life  to  the  dryest  of  dry  bones." 


HE  PLANET  EARTH 


an 


Astronomical 


Introduction  to  Geography.  By  Richard  A.  Gregory,  F.R.A.S. 
Globe  8vo,  2S. 

SA  TURD  A  Y  REVIEW  — “  Altogether  we  have  a  very  able,  interesting,  and 
ucationally  most  valuable  addition  to  popular  scientific  literature  in  this  un- 
etending  little  book.” 

[ARVARD  COLLEGE  BY  AN  OXONIAN. 

By  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  D.C.L.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  9s. 

LEEDS  MERCURY. — “In  certain  directions,  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
ght  take  with  advantage  some  of  the  hints  which  are  given,  but  never  obtruded, 
these  graphic  pages." 

l  HANDY-BOOK  OF  THE  LABOUR 

LAWS  :  being  a  Popular  Guide  to  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act, 
1875,  Trade  Union  Acts,  1871,  1876.  and  1893.  &c.  With  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  the  Authorized  Rules  and  Forms  for  the  use  of  workmen. 
By  Georgs  Howell,  F.S.S.,  M.  P.  Tnird  Edition.  Revised.  Crown 
8vo,  35.  6i.  net. 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. — “  Contains  a  good  deal  of  new  matter,  and  is 
exceedingly  useful  book." 

CLASSICAL  SERIES— RECEDI T  VOLUMES. 

Fcap.  8vo. 

'HE  ALCESTIS  OF  EURIPIDES.  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Mortimer  L  ymson  Earle,  D.Ph. , 
Instructor  in  Greek  at  Barnard  College,  New  York.  3s.  6i. 

C  AMUR  IDG/C  REVIEW. — “  He  sets  forth  more  clearly  the  peculiar  character 
the  Euripidean  play  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  done  in  any  school  or 
niversity  text-book.” 

’LUTARCH’S  LIFE  OF  PERICLES.  With 

;+t  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Indices.  By  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A., 
LL.  D.  Cambridge,  Hon.  D. Litt.  Dublin,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  4s.  6d. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — “  Affords  the  beginner  all  reasonable  helps 
■it  only  mature  students  can  fully  appreciate  its  scholarly  merits  and  the  immense 
niits  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  it." 

/ICERO’S  PRO  MURENA.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes,  bv  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  2s.  6d. 

SCHOOLMASTER. — “  Mr.  Freese’s  edition  is  a  thoroughly  good  and  practical 
le,  containing  a  capital  introduction,  and  about  seventy-five  pages  of  notes  de  ding 
loroughly  with  the  inanv  difficulties  which  beset  the  student  in  working  through  a 
ibject  over  which  the  mist  of  ages  has  thrown  a  deep  (though  not  irremovable) 
hade  of  obscurity.” 

rHE  iENEID  OF  VIRGIL,  BOOKS  I.— VI. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  T.  E.  Page,  M.A. ,  formerly 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Assistant  Master  at  Charter- 
house.  6s. 

EDUCA  TIO.VAL  TIMES. —  ‘  A  n~w  volume  in  the  Classical  Series,  and  one  of 
'Hich  all  students  and  teachers  of  Virgil  will  be  glad.  S  1  far  as  a  cursory  glance 
.111  show,  the  notes  appear  admirably  sound,  lucid,  and  sufficient.” 


AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-7660.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gakdinek, 
M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.  Edinburgh,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Honorary  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  &c.  Vol.  I.  7649-7657.  8vo,  27s. 

“It  is  Mr  Gardiner’s  transcendent  merit  to  have  blotted  out  by  his  masterly 
narrative  the  last  possibility  of  dispute  on  the  vexed  question  of  Cromwell  s 
ambition.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gardiner  is  unswerving  in  his  ndeli'y  to  his  task,  and  we  pause 
in  admiration  of  the  unrelaxing  purpose,  the  clear-sighted  method,  and  the  triumphant 
execution.” — A  theneeum . 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY 

DURING  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  7650-7660.  Compiled  f7om  the 
Letters  and  Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House.  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  70  Portraits,  &c.,  8vo,  27s. 

“The  third  volume  of  the  ‘  Verney  Memoirs  ’  is  extremely  interesting  from  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  social  life,  habits,  and  feelings  of  English  country 
gentry  in  the  seventeenth  century.” — Standard. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR  GEORGE  CHESNEY’S  “INDIAN  POLIT  'S . 

INDIAN  POLITY:  A  View  of  the  System 

of  Administration  in  India,  By  General  Sir  George  Chesney,  K.C.B.,  M.P., 
Colonel  Commandant  Royal  Engineers.  With  Map  showing  all  the  Adnun.s- 
trative  Divisions  of  British  India.  Third  Edition,  8\o,  21s. 

‘  The  book  is  indispensable  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  a  clear  and  accurate 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  our  great  dependency  is  governed  ...  1  he  author 
writes,  with  the  authority  of  long  practical  experience,  111  h.ghly  responsible 
posts.” —  Times. 

RHODESIA  OF  TO-DAY:  A  Description 

of  the  Present  Condition  and  the  Prospects  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland. 
Ky  E  F  Knight,  Author  of  ‘‘  \V here  ihree  Empires  Meet,  ,  recentl\ 

Correspondent  for  the  Times  in  the  British  South  Africa  Company’s  Territory. 
Cr.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS. 

A  Popular  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Gardeners,  or  for  Students  of  Horticulture 
urd  of  Agriculture.  By  Dr.  Paul  Sorauer,  Director  of  the  Experimental 
Station  .it  the  Royal  Pomological  Institute  in  Proskau  (Silesia).  Translated 
by  F.  E.  Weiss,  It.  Sc.,  E.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  With  33  Illustrations.  Svo,  9s.  net. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING.  For 

Electric  Li^ht  Artisans  and  Students.  Embracing  those  Branches  Prescribed 
in  the  Svllabu->  issued  by  the  City  and  Guilds  Technical  Institute.  By 
W.  Slingo  and  A.  Brooker.  With  346  Illustrations.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 

LIFE  OF  LUTHER.  By  Julius  Kostlin. 

With  Illustrations  from  Authentic  Sources.  1  ranslated  from  the  Geiman. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

A  MODERN  PRIESTESS  OF  ISIS 

(Madame  BLAV/XTSKY).  Abridged  and  Translated  on  the  Behalf  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian  of  Vsevolod  Sergyeevich. 
Solovyoff.  By  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  With  Appendices.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHA¬ 
RACTER;  Sermons.  With  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  Francis  Paget, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

THIRTY-FOURTH  THOUSAND,  PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE. 

BY  STANLEY  J.  WEYMAN. 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — “One  of  the  best  novels  of  adventure 

which  has  appeared  for  years.  ”  .  ...  .  ..  . 

LEEDS  MERC  UR  Y. — “  One  of  the  most  brilliant  historical  romances  which 

we  have  read  for  many  a  day.”  ....  .  ,  ,  , 

TALL  MALL  GAZETTE. —  This  is,  ill  fact,  quite  the  best  historical 

romance  that  has  apneared  for  some  years."  ... 

SCO  TSMAN.—"  This  is  really  a  great  hook.  .  .  .  It  is  much  more  than  a 
clever  story  of  adventure.  It  is  a  very  tine  work  of  literary  art.  . 

SPECTATOR. — “  In  many  respects  this  book  is  so  noteworthy  that  it  places 
Mr  Weyman  at  one  stride  in  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists." 

I  TH ENZE UM. — ‘ ‘  The  book  is  not  only  good  literature  ;  it  is  a  ‘  rattling  good 
story,’  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  true  adventure  and  stirring  emotion.  Of  love  and 
peril,  intrigue  and  fighting,  there  is  plenty. 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  GO.,  LIMITED. 


NEW  PARI'. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICA :  A  Magazine  of  Bibliography.  With  Illustrations.  In  Twelve  Quarterly 

Parts.  Subscription  per  annum  (Four  Parts),  30s.  net;  per  Part,  10s.  net. 

Part  IV.  contains  Articles  by  E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Austin  Dobson,  A.  J.  Butler,  J.  C.  Robinson,  William  Morris,  W.  D.  Macrav, 
and  Sidney  Lee  on  English  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  The  Bibliotheca  Meadiana,  The  Initial  Blocks  of  some  Italian  Printers,  The  Sforza  Book 
■of  Hours,  The  Artistic  Qualities  of  the  Woodcut  Books  of  Ulm  and  Augsburg  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  Dedications  to  Englishmen  by  Foreign 
Authors  and  Editors,  and  An  Elizabethan  Bookseller. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY. 

ST.  MATTHEW.  Exposition,  by  Rev.  A.  L.  Williams.  Homiletics,  by  Various 

Authors.  Two  vols.  super-royal  8vo,  21s.  each. 

“  The  homiletical  portion  of  the  Commentary  will  be  found  to  be  very  full  and  suggestive.” — Christian  World ,  22  Nov.,  1894. 

“  The  exposition  is  remarkably  full  and  comprehensive.  .  .  .  No  discreet  user  could  consult  it  without  immediate  and  ample  profit." 

Accord,  23  Nov.,  1894. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By  Samuel  R.  Gardiner 

and  J.  BASS  MULLINGER.  Third  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“A  new  edition  of  the  highly  useful  ‘  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  History.’  The  book  has  been  brought  up  to  date." 

Atheneeum,  10  Nov.,  1894. 

CUSTAVUS  THE  THIRD  AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES,  1746-1792.  An  Overlooked 

Chapter  of  Eighteenth  Century  History.  Bv  NISBET  BAIN.  Two  vols.  8vo,  21s.  net.  [At  all  Libraries. 

“  Mr.  Bain  succeeds  in  showing  that  Gustavus  III.  was  in  reality  a  ‘shining  sort  of  man,'  whose  history  is  by  no  means  devoid  of  general  interest 
nor  wanting  in  dramatic  incident." — Times,  9  Nov.,  1894. 

HISTORY  OF  S.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI.  By  the  Abbe  Le  Monnier.  Translated  by  a 

Franciscan  Tertiary.  With  Preface  by  Cardinal  VAUGHAN.  8vo,  10s. 

“  It  is  strictly  hogiological  in  the  sense  that  accepts  implicitly  nearly  all  the  legends  and  marvels  with  which  the  contemporary  records  abound. 
.  .  .  The  work  is  full  of  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  engaging  personality  of  the  saint,  and  it  strives  not  unskilfully  to  place  that  personality  in  due 
relation  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived." — Times,  2  Nov.,  1894. 

LIFE  OF  THE  VERY  REV.  THOMAS  N.  BURKE,  O.P.  By  W.  J.  Fitz-Patrick,  F.S.A. 

Revised  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“  The  book  is  a  really  good,  interesting  one;  and  will  encourage  those  who  have  direct  purposes  of  high  duty  to  carry  out  in  spite  of  much 
suffering  and  trials." — National  Observer,  29  Dec.,  1894. 

THE  GREAT  PROBLEM  OF  SUBSTANCE  AND  ITS  ATTRIBUTES  :  Involving-  the  Rela¬ 

tionship  and  Laws  of  Matter  and  of  Mind  as  the  Phenomena  of  the  World,  derived  from  the  Absolute.  Crown  8vo. 


THE  JEWISH  METHOD  OF  SLAUGHTER,  compared 

with  other  methods  from  the  Humanitarian,  Hygienic,  and  Economic  Points 
of  View.  By  J.  A.  De.mbo,  M.D.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  the 
Author’s  amendments.  8vo.  2s.  6J.  net. 


TEN  WEEKS  IN  EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE.  By 

Catherine  Janeway.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

“This  is  a  lady’s  account  of  her  experiences  as  a  traveller,  under  Mr.  Cook’s  care, 
to  the  First  Cataract  and  back,  and  then  by  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  and  hack,  the  usual 
•excursions  being  made  from  the  Ho  y  City.  The  narrative  is  unpretendingly  written, 
and  makes  no  claim  to  be  more  than  a  record  of  what  the  authoress  did  and  saw. 
As  such  it  may  be  useful  to  intending  travel  ers  along  familiar  routes  and  some  of 
(the  illustrations  from  photographs  arc  excellent.” — Literary  World ,  7  Dec  ,  1894. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  SUN  TO  CHILE.  By  J.  J. 

Aubertin.  With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

“  Mr.  Aubertin  went  and  saw,  not  as  an  astronomer,  but  as  a  layman.  With 
Professor  Schaeberle  and  others  he  enjoyed  a  magnificent  spectacle,  of  which  he 
.gives  a  striking  and  unconventional  account.” — Saturday  Review,  2  Nov.,  1894. 


RECENT  FICTION. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  USK:  A  Welsh  Tale.  By  Mrs. 

Arthur  Traherne.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  ‘The  Mill  on  the  Usk’  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  good  story,  worked  together 
very  simply  and  unpretentiously.  Most  of  the  incidents  are  sad  enough  ;  one, 
which  is  particularly  tragic,  gives  current  to  the  story,  and  brings  out  many  pleasing 
characteristics,  and  illustrates  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  dwellers  in  rural 
Wales,  the  scene  of  the  story  being  laid  in  ‘one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  South 
Wales.’  ’’ — Liverpool  Daily  Post,  1  Jan.,  1895. 

CANDIDUCCIA:  Scenes  from  Roman  Life.  By  the 

Marchesa  Theodoli,  Author  of  “  Under  Pressure.”  2  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
12s.  net. 

“In  every  respect  a  marked  advance,  in  both  manner  and  innate  interest,  upon 
‘  Under  Pressure.’  I  can  vouch  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Marchesa  Tiieodoli’s  local  and 
individual  sketches.” — Academy ,  20  Dec.,  1894. 

A  FARM  IN  FAIRYLAND.  With  Illustrations.  By 

Laurence  Housman.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  We  have  seldom  read  stories  u'hich  have  afforded  us  more  pleasure  than  the  first 
five  in  this  book.  They  are  written  with  strong  poetical  feeling,  and  show  much 
lively  fancy— or  we  might  say  imagination — and  a  warm  love  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
flowers.  Besides  this  they  are  original.” — Atheneeum,  24  Nov.,  1894. 


RECENT  VERSE. 


POETS  ON  POETS.  By  Mrs.  Richard  Strachey. 

Elzevir  8vo,  printed  on  hand-made  paper  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  Parchment 
or  cloth,  6s.;  vellum,  7s.  6d.  Parchment  Library. 

“  The  anthology  which  Mrs.  Strachey  has  made  out  of  what  poets  have  said  about 
poets  seems  to  us  to  have  some  rights  to  existence.  ...  If anv  one  will  turn  over 
Mrs.  Strachey’s  excellent  compilation,  he  will  see  that  they  are  the  only  people  who 
know  what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it,  on  the  subject  of  poets  and  poetry.” — Saturday 
Revie7u,  15  Dec.,  1894. 

THE  KING’S  LAST  VIGIL  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 

Lady  Lindsay,  Author  of  “  Lyrics  and  other  Poems.”  Elzevir  8vo,  primed 
on  hand-made  paper,  5s.  Elzevir  Series. 

“  Lady  Lindsay  has  generous  sympathies,  graceful  fancy,  skill  and  variety  of 
versification,  a  wide  reach  of  thought,  and  a  broad  range  of  theme.  .  .  .  Among 
contemporary  singers,  Lady  Lindsay  should  take  no  undistinguished  rank.” — Tima. 

EVADNE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  A  Handful  of  Verse, 

Original  and  Translated.  By  Frederic  Walter  Fuller.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“A  writer  not  unskilful,  though  sometimes  a  little  rugged,  in  his  rendering  of 
classical  themes  and  sundry  more  modern  strains,  including  selections  from  the  Hun¬ 
garian  poet  Petofi.” — Times ,  27  Dec.,  1894. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  LOVE.  Poems.  By  William 

Turberville.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

“Some  of  the  longer  pieces  have  undoubte  ily  some  fine  passages  in  them  ;  we 
W'ould  more  particularly  instance,  ‘In  Westminster  Abbey,’  and  ‘An  Outcast  in 
London  on  Sunday.’  In  his  irregular  unrhymed  metres,  such  as  in  ‘Sunset  aid 
Death,’  the  writer  is  often  particularly  good.' — Publishers'  Circular ,  1  Dec.,  1894. 

HERMAN ;  or,  A  Sister's  Sacrifice.  A  Tragedy,  in 

Four  Acts.  By  Charles  AntHon.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“The  book,  on  the  whole,  is  far  more  readable  than  the  majority  of  published 
plays  of  its  kind,  and  will  please  any  thoughtful  and  studious  reader  who  takes 
it  up.” — Scotsman ,  4  Dec.,  1894. 

POEMS  AND  SONNETS.  By  John  Swanwick  Drf.nnan. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“A  posthumous  volume,  published  by'  the  writer's  children,  containing  ver  cs 
human  and  reflective,  not  without  merit  and  melody.” — Times ,  27  Dec.,  1894. 

STARLIGHT  SONGS.  By  Evelyn  Threlfall.  Cr.8vo. 
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CHRONICLE. 

T  Hull,  on  Wednesday  last,  Mr.  Asquith  had  a  fencing 
bout  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  scored  off  him  very 
neatly.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  said  that  while  on  abstract 
grounds  he  was  in  favour  of  Welsh  Disestablishment, 
yet  he  should  like  to  know  what  elector  in  Great 
Britain  would  be  one  penny  the  better  for  the  change. 
Mr.  Asquith  met  this  sordid  measure  of  value  in  a  proper 
spirit.  “We  believe  ” — it  may  sound  a  little  old-fashioned 
•and,  when  compared  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s,  a  senti¬ 
mental  doctrine — “we  believe  nations,  like  individuals,  do 
.not  ‘  live  by  bread  alone.’  ”  Nor  will  Mr.  Chamberlain 
relish  his  nickname  of  the  “Programme  Maker.”  “  In  the 
year  1885,  he  constructed,”  Mr.  Asquith  tells  us,  “what 
was  called  the  unauthorized  programme  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  now,  in  the  year  1895,  ten  years  having 
elapsed,  he  is  constructing  an  unauthorized  programme 
for  the  Tory  party.  There  is  no  other  man  in  English 
history  of  whom  the  same  can  be  said,”  a  remark  which 
caused  much  laughter.  Then  Mr.  Asquith  dealt  with  the 
unauthorized  programme :  ‘  ‘  Old-age  pensions,  houses  for 
the  working  classes  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality, 
compensation  for  injuries  and  accidents  however  caused,” 
“  a  socialist  scheme,”  which  Mr.  Asquith  dislikes  as  a 
-whole,  while  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  that  part  of  it 
which  used  to  be  known  as  the  rehousing  of  the  poor.  If 
the  municipality  interferes  in  such  matters,  it  should, 
Mr.  Asquith  thinks,  retain  the  land  for  itself,  and  then 
it  would  enjoy  the  “unearned  increment.”  Here  is 
another  of  those  phrases  which  emphasize  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Asquith  has  read  no  political  economy  since  1870. 

We  regret  that  Mr.  Asquith,  when  he  criticized  Mr. 
Balfour  the  other  evening,  was  not  quite  just.  Had 
Mr.  Asquith  been  at  his  best,  Mr.  Balfour,  with  his 
appeal  to  free-trade,  and  to  the  selfish  instincts  of 
Lancashire,  would  have  fared  badly.  But  in  one 
point  he  corrected  Mr.  Balfour  with  some  sharpness. 
“The  Indian  tariff,”  he  said,  “including  import  duties, 
is  a  tariff  which  is  not  imposed  for  protective  but 
for  revenue  purposes.”  He  went  on  to  ask,  “Upon 
what  principle  can  we  justify — we  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Government  of  India — an  exemption  from 
that  tariff  of  a  particular  class  of  goods  which  happen 
to  be  manufactured  here  in  a  particular  county  of  Eng¬ 
land— we  who  are  here  in  trust  for  the  people  of  India?” 
That  is  all  very  fine;  but  has  not  the  Government  of 
which  Mr.  Asquith  is  a  member  imposed  a  countervailing 
duty  upon  cotton  goods  produced  in  India?  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Asquith  that  “  policy  and  honour  demand  that 
we  shall  use  our  power  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
I  ndia  and  not  to  serve  our  own  ends  ” ;  but  we  regret  that 
both  parties  seem  to  have  found  this  policy  of  "abstract 
justice  unremunerative. 

Professor  Huxley  and  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson 
deserve  the  thanks  of  all  who  have  the  true  interests  of 


education  at  heart  for  the  successful  issue  to  which  they 
have  brought  their  advocacy  of  a  teaching  University  for 
London.  The  objectors  to  the  scheme  are  divided  into 
two  hostile  camps.  Mr.  Bompas,  representing  one  of 
these  parties  in  the  deputation  to  Lord  Rosebery,  urged 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  destroy  or  weaken  the 
position  of  London  University  as  an  examining  body,  to 
which  Lord  Rosebery  properly  replied,  that  he  did  not 
see  any  incompatibility  between  a  teaching  and  an  ex¬ 
amining  University.  The  other  of  the  two  objecting 
parties  was  represented  by  Dr.  Collins,  who  spoke  in 
favour  of  an  amendment  of  the  Gresham  scheme  which 
would  secure  the  impartiality  of  the  examinations,  and 
not  give  unfair  advantage  to  collegiate  over  non-collegi- 
ate  students.  This  objection  was  disposed  of  by  the 
Premier,  w-ho  replied,  that  such  matters  could  well  be 
entrusted  to  the  Statutory  Commission.  Compared  with 
the  disunion  of  their  opponents,  the  unanimity  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley’s  deputation  was  wonderful.  They  were 
of  one  mind  in  desiring  two  things  :  “  first,  the  formation 
of  one  organic  whole,  the  University  of  London,  by  the 
voluntary  co-operation  of  the  various  institutions  for 
learning,  teaching,  and  examining,  which  at  present 
independently  co-exist  in  London  ;  secondly,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  statutory  authority  as  the  indispensable 
instrument  for  effecting  the  desired  organization.”  The 
case  for  the  scheme  could  not  have  been  put  in  a  more 
concise  and  practical  form. 

In  these  dull  days  we  would  not  lose  Sir  W.  Vernon 
Harcourt  for  a  good  deal.  He  is  always  a  fighter,  as 
Browning  pretended  to  be,  who  gives  and  takes  verbal 
blows  with  a  cheery  optimism.  Speaking  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  just  after  the  result  of  the  Evesham  election 
was  known,  he  passes  over  the  large  increase  of  the 
Conservative  majority,  just  as  he  passes  over  his  leader. 
Lord  Rosebery,  with  a  careless  mention.  He  carries  on 
his  partisan  warfare  on  most  approved  ancient  principles. 
He  acknowledges  no  defeat,  he  acknowledges  no  reverse, 
and  when  compelled  to  retreat  he  is  simply  taking  up  a 
new  position.  He  is  charged  with  belonging  to  a  com¬ 
posite  party  ;  he  replies  that  the  Tories  are  recruited 
partly  from  Birmingham  and  partly  from  Chatsworth. 
“A  composite  party  is  a  national  party.  ...  It  has  the 
good  sense  to  maintain  united  action  in  a  common 
cause.”  The  hint  was  circumstantial.  Now  cornea  the 
hint  direct.  “Waterloo  was  won  with  an  army  that 
was  eminently  a  composite  army.  It  is  the  business  of 
good  commanders  to  win  battles  with  the  forces  the\ 
have  at  their  disposal.”  Perhaps  Lord  Rosebery  will 
lay  this  hint  to  heart ;  in  the  case  of  a  multifariou  • 
programme  it  means  war  upon  all  abuses,  and  whack, 
whack,  whack.  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  follows  the 
Irishman’s  advice  at  Donnybrook  :  “Whenever  you  see 
a  head,  hit  it.” 

The  term  “progressive”  can  scarcely  be  applied  to 
the  Radical  polling  at  Evesham  last  Wednesday.  It  is 
true  that  there  was  only  a  decrease  of  five  compare  1 
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with  1892  ;  but  still  there  is  more  of  the  crab  than  the 
greyhound  in  this  mode  of  “progressiveness.” 

Mr.  Sidney  Webb  has  just  been  “scoring  off”  Lord 
George  Hamilton  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  shows 
that  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  been  mistaken  in  several 
matters  of  fact  with  regard  to  London  local  government. 

In  fact,  he  declares  that  “since  Mr.  Ritchie  was  dropped 
out  of  the  councils  of  the  party,  there  has  been  no  one 
among  the  Unionist  leaders  with  even  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  London  government 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  is  not  only  a  man  who  gets  up  his 
cases  thoroughly,  but  also  an  extremely  able  man  the 
ablest  Radical,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  there  is  at  this 
moment  outside  the  Cabinet,  and,  accordingly,  he  in¬ 
terests  us  when  he  shows  that  the  object  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Councillors  is  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  London 
government  foreshadowed  by  Mr.  Ritchie.  A  great  deal 
of  the  heavier  cost  of  the  County  Council  in  certain 
districts,  it  appears,  is  due  to  Mr.  Ritchie  s  ingenious 
equalization  of  rates,  by  which,  for  example,  St.  George’s, 
Hanover  Square,  is  made  to  contribute  heavily  towards 
the  Council’s  expenses,  whereas  St.  George’s  in  the  East, 
instead  of  paying,  receives  a  substantial  cheque  towards 
its  local  charges.  When  Mr.  Webb  declares,  in  inverted 
commas,  that  the  army  of  mechanics  and  workmen  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Municipality  of  Birmingham  is  at  this 
moment  positively  larger  in  proportion  to  Birmingham's 
population  than  the  whole  staff  of  the  London  County 
Council's  works  department ,  he  is  slightly  disingenuous, 
for  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Webb  that  two  work¬ 
men  ordinarily  do  more  than  twice  as  much  work  as 
one,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  that  a  ship  of  1000  tons 
does  not  carry  ten  times  the  number  of  hands  necessary 
on  a  ship  of  100  tons. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  most  celebrated  African  hunter  and 
not  least  distinguished  African  traveller,  delivered  an  in¬ 
teresting  lecture  at  the  Imperial  Institute  last  Monday,  on 
“Adventures  and  Incidents  in  Africa.”  After  deprecating 
with  almost  excessive  modesty  the  application  to  himself 
of  the  titles  of  “expert  sportsman”  or  “crack  shot,”  he 
went  on  to  describe,  ingraphiclanguage,anencounter  with 
lions  in  Mashonaland,  three  of  whom  he  and  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  succeeded  in  shooting  at  night-time  and  at  close 
quarters.  On  another  occasion,  in  1878,  Mr.  Selous, 
with  three  companions,  were  hunting  elephants  in 
Mashonaland.  They  came  up  with  a  herd  of  seventy  or 
eighty  elephants.  Mr.  Selous  was  poorly  mounted,  and 
inexperienced  in  hunting  elephants  on  horseback,  d  he 
result  was  that  a  wounded  elephant  knocked  him  down 
and  tried  to  kneel  on  him,  but  fortunately  did  not  quite 
accurately  calculate  his  position,  so  that  he  managed  to 
scramble  away.  Mr.  Selous  concluded  with  a  vivid 
description  ot  the  looting  of  his  camp  by  natives 
north  of  the  Zambesi  in  1888,  after  which  he  had  to 
travel  more  than  100  miles  alone  through  the  bush, 
without  a  rifle  for  some  part  of  the  journey,  and  never 
with  more  than  four  cartridges.  Mr.  Selous  belongs 
to  that  type  of  hunter-explorer  to  whom  England  owes 
more  of  her  world-wide  Empire  than  she  is  herself 
aware, 

Lord  Brassey’s  appointment  to  the  Governorship  of 
Victoria  has  been  widely  approved.  He  has  several 
qualifications  for  the  post.  One  is  a  capacity  tor  sitting 
astride  the  fence.  He  showed  his  gifts  in  this  direction 
at  the  time  he  took  part  in  the  intrigue  by  which  it  was 
hoped  to  place  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  clutches 
of  the  Imperial  Institute  some  two  years  ago.  A  second 
qualification  is  a  big  purse,  rendering  him  independent 
of  the  paltry  £~poo  to  which  the  Victorians  have  reduced 
their  Governor’s  salary  ;  and  a  third  is  a  charming  wife, 
who  will  save  his  regime  from  stolid  dulness.  Lord 
Brassey’s  friends  wonder  why  he  has  elected  to  waste 
his  sweetness  on  the  now  somewhat  desert  air  of  Colonial 
life  during  five  long  years.  One  reason,  we  should  say, 
is  that  Lord  Brassey,  who  has  long  looked  for  preferment 
in  the  Radical  Ministry,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  will  soon  be  no  Radical  Ministry  in  existence,  and 
that  if  he  does  not  take  what  he  can  get  now,  he  will  be 
out  in  the  cold  for  the  next  half-decade.  He  will,  no 
doubt,  make  as  good  a  Governor  as,  say,  Sir  Robert 
Duff. 


Mr.  Balfour  showed  himself  not  over-sanguine  as  to 
the  future  of  productive  co-operation  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Equitable  Co-operative 
Society  last  Saturday  ;  and  rightly  so.  Ideal  co-opera¬ 
tion  would,  of  course,  as  he  said,  unite  production  and 
distribution  in  one  society,  but  experience  has  unfortu¬ 
nately  denied  success  to  co-operative  production.  The 
temptation  to  work  for  himself,  or  for  the  higher  wages 
he  can  easily  command  outside  a  co-operative  society,  is 
too  great  for  a  man  of  real  ability  to  resist.  Mr.  Balfour, 
who  has  himself  tried  the  policy  in  Ireland,  strongly 
approved  of  the  intention  of  the  Manchester  Society  “to 
advance  money  to  members  for  the  building  or  purchasing 
of  house  property.”  He  went  on,  “  1  regard  as  ot 
enormous  importance  that  the  number  of  owners  ot 
houses,  and,  if  possible,  of  owners  of  land,  should  be 
multiplied.”  This  is  excellent.  There  is  no  surer  sup¬ 
port  to  be  found  for  Conservatism  than  among  those 
who  have  property,  and  therefore  know  its  value. 

Is  it  the  subject  of  the  Opium  Commission  which  has 
dulled  the  sense  of  time  in  the  brains  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  ?  Where  is  this  Report  which  has  already  cost 
England  and  India  so  many  thousand  pounds,  so  much 
political  disturbance,  and  so  many  letters  in  the  Press  ? 
The  only  valid  reason  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  that  it  secured  a  tottering  Government  a 
welcome  addition  of  eight  parliamentary  votes. 

During  the  last  forty  years  there  has  been  a  steady- 
decrease  in  pauperism,  said  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  on  Monday. 
In  1851  the  pauperism  amounted  to  4  per  cent  of  the 
population,  in  1891  to  2  per  cent  ;  and  during  the  same 
period  the  pauperism  of  old  age  (persons  over  sixty  in 
years)  has  decreased  from  21.5  to  13-7  Per  cenL  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  paupers,  it  appears,  varies 
generally  with  the  price  of  wheat.  The  cost  per  head  was 
greatest  in  1872  (7s.  oAd.)  ;  it  then  fell  to  about  6s.,  but 
has  not  since  decreased.  Vagrancy,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  before  1872  had  increased  and  decreased  with  the 
rise  and  fall  in  pauperism,  has  since  1872  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  in  spite  of  the  decrease  of  pauperism.  In 
Shropshire  and  Huntingdonshire  pauperism  has  dimin¬ 
ished  53  and  66  per  cent  respectively.  London,  like 
Lancashire,  can  only  show  a  decrease  of  3  Per  cen*- 
since  1861.  The  numbers  are  98,400  and  95,300.  Mr. 
Loch  concluded  his  statistics  by  showing  that  between 
1881  and  1891  the  volume  of  pauperism  throughout  the 
country  diminished  “probably  by  about  140,000  in  a 
single  year.”  “The  policy  of  restricted  relief  to  the 
able-bodied,  coupled  with  marked  economic  progress, 
has  produced  an  astonishing  improvement  in  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-reliance  of  the  people.”  May  the 
improvement  continue. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  need  for  legal  interference  in 
glove-fights,  upon  which  we  commented  in  an  article 
in  our  last  issue,  it  is  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to 
what  the  daily  press  calls  the  “  Great  Glove  Fight 
between  Tom  Williams  and  Dick  Burge  at  the  National 
Sporting  Club  the  other  day.  “  At  the  outset  of  the  fourth 
and  last  round  both  men  were  blowing  freely.  Williams 
rushed  in,  and  Burge  met  him  with  a  fine  straight  left.  I  n- 
deterred,  Williams  continued  to  make  desperate  efforts 
to  finish  his  opponent,  and  on  both  sides  tremendous 
punishment  was  meted  out.  At  last,  when  the  round 
had  been  in  progress  about  a  couple  of  minutes,  Burge 
landed  a  beautiful  right-hander  under  Williams’  chin, 
and  the  Australian  fell  forward  on  his  face,  grazing  his 
nose  as  he  did  so.  He  remained  prone  on  the  floor  until 
the  ten  seconds  had  been  counted  off,  and  failing  to  rise 
in  that  time  he  left  Burge  the  winner  of  a  wonderfully- 
interesting  contest.”  This  is  the  civilized  amusement  to 
which  our  “golden  youth”  crowd  to-day  as  did  the 
youth  of  Imperial  Rome  to  the  gladiatorial  contests  in 
the  Colosseum;  but  at  any  rate  the  Romans  "ere 
seated  above  the  conflict,  whereas  the  front  seats  at  an 
English  glove-fight  are  not  much  in  favour  because  ot 
the^spouting  blood  which  may  sprinkle  a  spotless  shirt- 
front  or  ruin  a  dress-suit.  When  will  the  eyes  of  our 
Judges,  that  will  not  see,  be  opened?  When  will  indig¬ 
nant  public  opinion  compel  our  Government  to  stop 
once  and  for  all  this  disgrace  to  our  ci\  ilization  ? 
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LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

THE  story  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  life  is  in 
itself  as  tragic  as  that  of  Lord  Byron’s.  The  two 
men  resembled  each  other,  it  seems  to  us,  not  only  in 
genius,  but  in  personal  character,  and  even  in  fortune. 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  said  of  Lord  Byron  that  he  was 
the  greatest  elemental  force  in  English  poetry  since 
Shakespeare  ;  and  it  would  be  as  true,  we  think,  to  say 
that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  the  greatest  elemental 
force  in  English  politics  since  Cromwell.  And  the  words 
which  Matthew  Arnold  used  to  describe  Byron’s  untimely 
fate — “  he  shattered  himself,  he  inevitably  shattered  him¬ 
self  to  pieces  against  English  Philistinism  ” — might  be 
applied  with  equal  truth  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

A  short  time  ago  M.  Bruneti£re  drew  attention  to  this 
difference  between  France  and  England,  and,  not  without 
pardonable  pride,  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  as  a  rule 
Frenchmen  of  genius  were  understood  and  appreciated 
by  their  own  people  during  their  lifetime,  whereas 
Englishmen  of  genius  were  usually  treated  in  England 
•either  as  pariahs  or  as  outlaws.  It  is  a  saddening  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  one  not  complimentary  to  Englishmen,  yet  we  do 
not  see  how  its  truth  can  be  impugned.  Were  it  possible 
or  fitting,  we  can  imagine  no  more  engrossing  task  than 
to  attempt  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  political  career  ;  but  the  time  for  this  has  not 
yet  come.  The  personal  bitterness  of  loss  must  be 
mitigated  by  time  ;  the  canvas  must  not  be  limited 
by  the  exigencies  of  journalism  ;  the  truth  must  not 
be  tempered  to  suit  the  necessities  of  daily  life  ; 
and  above  all,  memory  must  come  to  play  artist  with  the 
material,  before  any  real  picture  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  can  be  painted.  But  what  a  picture  of  him 
might  be  painted,  ought  to  be  painted  !  His  life  reminds 
us  of  two  famous  pictures  of  Rembrandt  in  the  Louvre  : 
both  of  himself,  and  both  as  self-revealing  as  the  Sonnets 
of  Shakespeare.  In  the  one,  Rembrandt  paints  himself 
as  a  young  man  full  of  life  and  courage,  and  in  all  the 
bravery  of  rich  garments  ;  the  little  moustache  is  twirled 
up  audaciously,  the  bright  brown  eyes  are  alight  with 
the  foreknowledge  of  victory.  The  other  picture  repre¬ 
sents  him  as  somewhere  about  fifty,  prematurely  aged  : 
the  dress  is  untidy,  even  dirty ;  an  old  cloth  on  his 
head  ;  a  discoloured  rag  round  his  throat  ;  the  face 
heavy  and  coarse  ;  the  jowl  red  and  lined  ;  the  mous¬ 
tache  draggled  ;  patches  of  red-grey  hairs  grow  like 
sedge  round  the  jaws  ;  and  the  searching  eyes  have 
become  intensely  sad  -darkened,  as  it  were,  by  the 
shadow  of  inevitable  death.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  career  should  be  painted, 
period  by  period.  But  that  being  impossible,  it  only 
remains  for  us,  as  a  last  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration, 
to  say  some  things  about  him  which  have  not  yet  been 
said,  and  which  in  our  all  too  reserved  English  life  are 
not  likely  to  be  said  by  any  of  those  who  best  know  how 
he  himself  explained  his  so-called  mistakes. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  went  to  Oxford,  and  passed 
three  years  there  and  left  it,  went  abroad  and  returned 
home,  entered  Parliament  and  made  his  maiden  speech  ; 
nay,  passed  six  years  in  the  House  before  any  one  sus¬ 
pected  his  supreme  ability.  We  know  there  are  some 
now  who  pretend  to  remember  brief  but  brilliant 
speeches  made  by  him  in  the  Union  at  Oxford,  and  others 
who  recall  a  clever  and  amusing  speech  in  the  House 
on  the  Woodstock  Corporation  ;  but  the  truth  is  that 
when  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  entered  the  Parliament 
of  1880,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  no  one  would  have 
ventured  to  predict  his  future  eminence.  He  was  usually 
silent,  and  found  a  difficulty  in  saying  what  he  wanted  to 
say  :  ill  read  too  and  ignorant  in  an  astonishing  degree. 
There  are  stories  of  his  ignorance  which  would  be 
incredible  were  they  not  so  well  authenticated.  It  is 
true,  we  believe,  that  he  first  read  Shakespeare  with 
appreciation  after  seeing  Mr.  Irving  play  Hamlet  in  ’80. 
We  draw  attention  to  his  ignorance  because  it  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  dark  background  against  which  his  genius 
flamed  out  the  more  clearly  visible.  Most  of  us  can 
still  remember  the  small  event  which  first  furnished 
Lord  Randolph  w-ith  the  opportunity  to  set  forth  his 
own  ability  in  contrast,  not  only  with  the  inept  leader¬ 
ship  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  but  even  with  the  long 
experience  of  the  Liberal  leaders.  The  Bradlaugh  inci¬ 
dent  needs  no  description  here.  For  the  first  time 
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in  the  history  of  the  House  a  young  and  unknown 
man  led  three-fourths  of  the  House  of  Commons  into 
one  lobby,  while  his  own  official  chiefs  and  the  chiefs 
of  the  opposite  party  found  themselves  in  the  other 
lobby,  deserted  by  their  followers.  All  fair  observers 
recognized  then  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a  born 
parliamentarian,  and  if  any  were  in  doubt  his  epigrams 
soon  convinced  them  of  his  faculty.  Like  Carlyle,  Lord 
Randolph  always  disclaimed  any  small  gift  of  speech. 
He  learned  speaking,  he  said,  in  the  dinner-hour,  when 
he  forced  himself,  night  after  night,  to  address  empty 
benches.  His  epigrams,  he  acknowledged,  were  the  result 
of  labour,  but  they  stuck  like  burrs.  With  inimitable 
felicity  he  christened  the  present  Lord  Ashbourne,  then 
Mr.  Gibson,  “  the  family  lawyer  of  the  Tory  party,”  and 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  inspired  him  with  the  impromptu  of 
“mediocrity  distinguished  by  a  double-barrelled  name.” 
Throughout  the  Parliament  of  1880  to  1885  he  played 
the  part  of  protagonist ;  now  ridiculing  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  the  other  Tory  leaders,  now  using  the 
incidents  of  the  Egyptian  War  as  vantage  ground  from 
which  to  attack  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  feeble  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs.  Long  before  the  end  came  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  incomparably  the  ablest  Conser¬ 
vative  in  the  House,  and  in  the  country  he  had  won  for 
himself  a  still  greater  reputation.  His  audacities  of 
speech,  and,  above  all,  the  frankness  which  once  led 
him  to  confess  that  he  was  expected  “to  ornament  his 
discourse  with  every  variety  of  vituperation,”  won  the 
hearts  of  Conservatives  throughout  the  country.  It 
seemed  as  if  Disraeli  himself  had  only  come  to  make 
the  way  clearer  for  this  man  with  his  daring  personalities 
and  his  radical  adaptation  of  Tory  policy  to  modern 
needs. 

It  was  in  these  years  of  incessant  warfare  that  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  entered  into  that  close  understanding 
with  the  Irish  Party,  which  no  doubt  later  tempted  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  outdo  him,  and  to  propound  that  policy  of 
Home  Rule  which  wrecked  his  party  and  brought  his 
own  leadership  to  a  sorry  and  disappointing  end.  Lord 
Randolph,  we  know,  never  meant  to  go  as  far  as  Home 
Rule,  but  he  did  believe  that  Dublin  Castle  should  be 
swept  away,  and  the  Irish  made  partners  at  least  in  the 
government  of  their  own  affairs.  He  believed  too  that 
English  money  should  be  spent  in  extending  I  rish  Railways, 
and  making  steam  tramways  in  the  wilder  western 
districts  ;  inbuilding  harboursand  providingfishingboats  ; 
in  fact,  in  mitigating  and,  if  possible,  in  removing  Irish 
poverty.  “I  believe,”  he  said  to  us  once,  “in  using 
de  bonnes  paroles  et  de  bons  proeedes,  and  these  have  never 
yet  been  tried  fairly.”  But  Mr.  Gladstone  outleaped 
genius  and  caught  a  fall  on  the  other  side.  The  un¬ 
scrupulousness  charged  even  now  against  Lord  Randolph 
by  some  of  the  more  stupid  among  his  press  critics 
merely  means  that  his  mind  swung  in  wider  orbits  than 
they  can  calculate  ;  perhaps  the  only  moment  in  his 
career  which  lies  open  to  such  censure  was  the 
Bradlaugh  incident  ;  and  there  his  conduct  may  be 
excused  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  neither  he  nor 
any  one  else  in  the  House  of  Commons  knew  the  man 
they  were  persecuting. 

When  Lord  Salisbury  became  Prime  Minister,  Lord 
Randolph  went  to  the  India  Office,  and  there  won  new- 
laurels.  Up  to  this  time  the  prophet  of  Tory  Demo¬ 
cracy,  the  ablest  of  parliamentarians,  he  was  now 
to  show  a  power  of  work,  a  capacity  for  dealing 
with  both  men  and  facts,  which  consolidated  his  position. 
The  annexation  of  Upper  Burma  was  the  chief  inci¬ 
dent  of  his  rule.  But  it  was  known  that  the  permanent 
officials  looked  upon  him  as  the  most  brilliant  chief  the} 
had  ever  had.  When  Lord  Salisbury  returned  to  office, 
Lord  Randolph  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  leader  of  the  House.  This  was  in  July  1886,  when 
he  was  not  yet  thirty-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  now 
to  astonish  friend  and  foe  alike.  At  each  step  upwards  he 
discovered  abilities  never  before  suspected  in  him,  and 
when  in  the  highest  place  his  powers  seemed  to  reveal 
themselves  for  the  first  time  in  their  true  proportions. 
Speaking  about  him  on  Thursday  evening,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  said  that  “  he  had  learned  to  respect  him 
as  an  opponent  and  trust  him  as  an  ally.  ...  He  had 
the  qualities  of  a  great  statesman.”  High  as  this 
praise  is,  it  is  not  enough.  We  remember  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  saying,  and  the  occasion  excuses  us  for 
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repeating-  it,  “that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  led  the 
House  of  Commons  with  genius  .  .  .  was  the  greatest 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  known.”  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  this  period  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  Union  of  Conservative  Associations,  and 
that  he  knew  from  the  Whips  that  he  was  a  hundred 
times  more  popular  and  more  sought  after  in  the  country 
as  a  speaker  than  any  man  of  his  party.  It  is  the  bare 
truth  to  say  that  he  had  silenced  all  opposition,  had 
won  all  suffrages.  As  popular  in  the  country  as  Mr. 
Gladstone,  more  successful  as  Leader  of  the  House 
than  Disraeli  ever  was,  he  had  convinced  the  officials 
at  the  Treasury,  as  at  the  India  Office,  that  no  one 
had  ever  attained  his  mastery  of  figures  and  of  facts. 
With  the  infinite  industry  that  genius  uses  on  great 
occasions,  he  had  elaborated  an  extraordinary  Budget, 
which  he  intended  should  be  the  corner-stone  of  the  great 
building  of  his  renown.  It  was  a  democratic  Budget  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  ;  a  free-breakfast  table 
was  to  be  provided  for  the  masses  at  the  cost  of  taxes  put 
upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
economy  enforced  in  the  spending  departments.  It  is  ridi¬ 
culous  to  say,  asadaily paper  says  in  a  leading  article,  that 
“  he  tried  to  impose  the  Treasury  view  of  national  defence 
upon  his  colleagues.”  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  a 
mistake  even  to  suppose  that  he  objected  to  the  ex¬ 
penditure  proposed  on  coaling  stations  and  on  the 
navy  ;  he  simply  declared  that  the  army  and  navy 
could  do  with  a  million  less  a  year  than  they  had 
spent  in  the  past,  that  so  much  could  be  saved  in  a  year 
on  administration.  Something  may  be  said  for  this 
view,  though  it  is  evident  here  that  Lord  Randolph  was 
imitating  Mr.  Gladstone’s  cry  of  retrenchment  rather 
than  trusting  to  his  own  instincts.  A  policy  of  retrench¬ 
ment  was  a  popular  one  with  the  ten-pound  householder 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  had  learned  to  know  in  his  youth  ; 
but  it  roused  no  enthusiasm  in  a  Democracy  that  pays 
nothing  in  direct  taxation.  The  old  gang,  as  he  had 
christened  the  older  members  of  the  Conservative 
party,  were  now  to  have  their  revenge.  They  felt 
that  for  the  first  time  he  had  made  a  mistake.  The 
Ministers  responsible  for  the  War  Department  and  the 
Admiralty  repeated,  parrot-like,  the  lesson  they  had 
scarcely  yet  learned  by  heart  from  the  press,  that  the 
security  of  the  Empire  was  more  important  than  economy. 
After  some  hesitation,  and  an  attempt  to  hold  the 
balance  even,  Lord  Salisbury  threw  his  weight  on  the 
side  of  the  Admiralty  and  theWarOffice.  The  year  before 
Lord  Randolph  had  resigned  his  position  as  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Union  of  Conservative  Organizations,  and 
the  Conservative  chiefs  had  to  promise  what  he  wanted 
rather  than  lose  his  services.  With  this  precedent  fresh 
in  his  memory  he  resigned  his  offices  ;  and  left  it  tor 
fate  to  decide  whether  he  or  Lord  Salisbury  should  in 
future  guide  the  destinies  of  the  party.  The  manner  of 
his  resignation  was  characteristic.  Some  say  that  the 
letter  in  which  he  announced  his  resignation  to  Lord 
Salisbury  was  written  from  Windsor ;  every  one  admitted 
at  the  time  that  he  had  removed  a  certain  distrust  of 
his  audacity  which  had  been  felt  in  the  highest  quarter. 
From  Lord  Randolph’s  point  of  view  the  letter  could 
not  have  been  better  timed,  nor  could  it  have  arrived 
more  inopportunely  for  Lord  Salisbury  than  in  the 
middle  of  a  ball  he  was  giving  at  Hatfield.  At  almost 
the  same  moment  that  Lord  Randolph  despatched  the 
.etter  he  took  the  news  of  his  resignation  to  the  Tunes. 
This  seems  an  extraordinary  thing  for  him  to  have  done, 
and  we  should  not  wonder  if  some  journalist  sees  in  it 
another  proof  of  Lord  Randolph’s  unscrupulousness. 
Yet  it  was  simply  gratitude  which  dictated  the  step.  Mr. 
Chinnery,  the  editor  of  the  Times  in  1880— 81,  had  been  the 
first  to  declare  a  belief  in  his  ability.  Now,  at  the  height 
of  his  reputation  and  power,  no  argument  drawn  from 
convention  or  precedent  could  hinder  Lord  Randolph 
from  paying  his  debt ;  he  gave  the  Times  the  advantage 
of  the  astonishing  announcement,  and  the  Times  devoted 
two  columns  to  scolding  him  for  resigning.  Yet  it 
seemed  at  first  as  if  he  had  calculated  justly  ;  the  news¬ 
papers,  of  course,  now  treat  his  resignation  as  if 
it  had  been  the  acme  of  folly,  but  they  are  perhaps  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  fact  that  immediately  after  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  more  than  three  out  of  every  four  Conserva¬ 
tive  members  called  upon  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
and  renewed  their  assurances  of  support.  For 


days  it  looked  as  if  Lord  Salisbury  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resign.  Lord  Hartington  was  brought  back 
from  the  Riviera  by  urgent  telegrams,  and  Lord  Harting¬ 
ton  refused  to  serve  with  Lord  Salisbury.  A  day  or 
two  elapsed,  and  then  we  learned  from  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury’s  own  lips  that  he  was  willing  to  serve  under 
Lord  Hartington  ;  but  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  refused  to  accept  even  these  terms.  Then 
every  one  felt  that  Lord  Randolph  had  won,  and 
all  day  long  the  rooms  at  Connaught  Place  were 
thronged  by  obsequious  Members  of  Parliament,  eager 
to  deserve  well  of  the  new  dispenser  of  patronage.  At 
length,  in  his  despair,  Lord  Salisbury  found  help.  It 
was,  we  believe,  his  own  inspiration.  Without  the 
Liberal  Unionists  he  could  do  nothing  ;  he  could  get 
neither  Lord  Hartington  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Was 
there  no  one  else  ?  The  news  came  to  Lord  Randolph 

at  a  luncheon  party  at  Mrs. - ’s.  His  hostess  drew 

him  aside  after  lunch  and  asked  innocently,  “  Have 
you  heard,  Lord  Randolph,  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
asked  Mr.  Goschen  to  become  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer?”  Lord  Randolph  smiled  and  turned  the 
conversation,  and  soon  afterwards  left  the  house. 
More  than  once  afterwards  he  described  the  sensations 
of  that  moment.  “I  felt,”  he  said,  “as  if  I  had  been 
dipped  in  cold  water.  I  was  assured  in  my  own  heart 
that  the  news  was  true,  yet  who  could  have  foreseen  it  ? 
Up  to  that  moment  Mr.  Goschen  had  little  or  none  of 
the  reputation  that  he  won  in  his  fightings  for  the  Union. 
He  was  thought  of  as  a  captious  critic — a  sort  ot 
balance  in  the  party  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  rather 
than  as  a  man  of  original  ability  ;  he  had  the  training  for 
the  post,  that  I  recognized,  and  that  was  enough.  I  went 
home  ;  there  were  fifty  or  sixty  Conservative  members 
waiting  to  see  me;  I  did  not  want  to  see  them,  the 
game  was  up.”  “  But  why  not  have  tried  again?”  we 
interjected,  “as  Disraeli  tried  from  the  corner  seat 
below  the  gangway  ?  ”  “Ah!”  replied  the  man  who 

has  been  called  unscrupulous,  “it  was  not  the  same  thing 
with  me.  I  did  not  want  to  bring  the  party  to  defeat  in  order 
to  gain  my  ownends.  Whyshould  I  ?”  he  added,  cynicism 
taking  the  place  of  sentiment.  “  I  had  been  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  ;  I  knew  what  these- 
things  meant.  Besides,  I  had  other  interests  in  life. 
But  you  did  attack  the  party  afterwards  ?  ”  “  Oh!  about 
that  wretched  Pigott  business,”  he  exclaimed  vehe- 
mentlv,  “  it  was  impossible  to  restrain  oneself.  Once 
or  twice  I  broke  out  against  folly  and  ineptitude  but 
as  a  policy,  no  ;  and  since  Balfour  has  taken  the  lead  1 
have  had  nothing  to  do  but  back  him  up.” 

Evidently,  in  resigning,  LordRandolph  madeamistake, 
the  worst  mistake  any  one  can  make  in  England  ;  he 
had  failed.  The  crowd  threw  up  their  caps  for  Lord 
Salisbury,  but  had  the  issue  been  different,  as  it  well 
might  have  been,  they  would  have  thrown  them  up  even 
higher  for  Lord  Randolph,  and  he  knew  it.  I  he  other 
interests  in  life  which  he  relied  upon  turned  out  to  be 
neither  very  interesting  nor  very  profitable.  The  excite¬ 
ments  which  horse-racing  yielded  for  a  season  or  two 
were  more  than  outbalanced  by  the  money  it  cost,  and 
Lord  Randolph,  never  a  rich  man,  felt  the  drain  as  an 
anxiety  which  his  strength  could  ill  sustain.  His 
health  grew  more  and  more  precarious,  and  a  certain 
irritability  of  temper,  which  in  his  best  days  had  been 
merely  impatience  with  stupidity,  grew  upon  him  and 
became  chronic.  Then  followed  the  gradual,  terrible, 
physical  breakdown,  which  soon  began  to  affect  his 
mental  powers,  and  at  last  brought  him  to  that  shocking 
state  which  forced  the  conviction  even  upon  his  best 
friends  that  a  constant  change  of  scene  alone  could 
preserve  his  mind  or  prolong  his  days.  He  was  brought 
home  to  die  ;  and  so  the  story  closes,  as  many  earthly 
stories  close,  in  a  gloom,  deepened  by  the  futility  of 
splendid  effort,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  even  genius 
is  ineffective  in  directing  the  course  of  things  ;  it  passes 
often  as  a  sword  passes  through  water  and  leaves  no 
trace. 

THE  COMING  SESSION. 

rUHE  great  Napoleon,  upon  being  asked  how  it  was 
-L  that  he  had  been  within  twenty  miles  of  both  Rome 
and  Jerusalem,  yet  had  not  been  moved  to  visit  either 
citv,  is  said  to  have  replied  that  they  did  not  come 
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within  the  scheme  of  his  operations.  It  is  no  doubt  for 
the  same  reason  that  that  other  remarkable  commander 
of  men,  Lord  Rosebery,  had  never  until  last  week 
visited  Cardiff,  or,  indeed,  any  part  of  Wales,  in  his 
capacity  as  a  politician.  The  exigencies  of  a  party 
system  by  which  social  and  sectarian  groups  govern  the 
whole  in  turn,  have  made  it  necessary  at  last  that  he 
should  profess  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Welsh 
people,  and  take  the  trouble  not  only  to  memorize  the 
heads  of  their  more  prominent  topics  of  discussion,  and 
even  a  few  elementary  words  of  their  surprising  language, 
but  to  go  bodily  among  them.  The  perfunctory  task 
has  been  accomplished,  and  nothing  very  striking  has 
happened.  His  crude  and  uninformed  classification  of 
the  peoples  of  these  islands  by  religions  is  perhaps  a 
shade  more  unworthy  and  humiliating,  on  the  lips  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  than  anything  he  has  hitherto  imposed 
upon  us,  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  he  has  taken  up 
theology  late  in  life.  The  group  of  speeches  with  which 
he  signalized  his  belated  entrance  into  the  Principality 
contain  fewer  jests  than  usual,  and  their  general  effect  is 
solemn,  almost  sad.  Some  one  has  described  the  Tory 
party  in  Wales  as  made  up  of  that  small  minority  of 
Welshmen  who  have  a  sense  of  humour.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  that  his  business  lay  with  the  other  division 
of  the  Kymry ,  joined  with  the  naturally  depressing  effect 
of  meeting  the  National  Liberal  Federation  face  to  face, 
may  have  operated  to  check  the  flow  of  the  Premier’s 
amiable  if  somewhat  elaborated  wit.  Unhappily  for 
Lord  Rosebery  he  cannot,  by  the  mere  effort  of  re¬ 
pressing  his  own  levity,  divest  his  public  appearances 
of  their  comic  value.  Even  in  Cardiff  they  must  have 
seen  that  the  greatest  joke  of  all  is  the  Prime  Minister 
himself. 

It  does  not  matter  so  much,  however,  what  Lord 
Rosebery  said  to  the  Welshmen,  or  what  the  Welshmen 
think  of  him  and  his  fitness  for  his  post.  Nor  were  the 
subjects  chiefly  discussed  at  Cardiff  those  about  which 
we  shall  hear  the  most,  in  the  field  of  practical  politics, 
during  the  year.  As  we  have  been  taught  to  expect,  a 
good  many  explanations  as  to  what  Lord  Rosebery 
meant,  and  did  not  mean,  have  been  forthcoming  since 
he  spoke.  He  did  not  mention  the  Irish  Land  Bill  at 
all  ;  his  reference  to  working-men  members  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  first  to  foreshadow  a  measure  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  members,  but  that  is  now  declared  to  be  a 
mistake ;  in  fact,  as  his  harassed 1  secretary  finds  it 
necessary  to  explain  to  that  useful  and  never-failing 
abstraction,  “a  correspondent,”  “his  lordship  had  no 
idea  of  laying  down  the  complete  programme  of  the 
session.”  A  similar  reticence  is  discernible  in  other 
official  quarters  as  well. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Cabinet,  we  believe,  to  post¬ 
pone  that  famous  resolution  against  the  House  of  Lords 
to  an  autumn  session.  During  the  session  beginning 
ten  days  hence,  their  plan,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
said  to  have  a  plan,  is  to  attempt  progress  of  some 
sort  with  five  measures.  These  are,  in  the  order  of  im¬ 
portance  at  present  most  nearly  agreed  upon,  the  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill,  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  a  One-man- 
one-vote  Bill  (with  election  expenses  put  on  the  rates  or 
otherwise  made  a  public  charge),  a  Factory  Bill,  and  the 
Local  Option  measure  to  which  the  Government,  with 
visible  reluctance,  committed  itself  last  year.  If  the 
business  of  the  session  were  to  run  its  normal  course, 
the  two  first-mentioned  Bills  would  of  themselves  ex¬ 
haust  the  energies  of  the  Commons.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  tacit  understanding,  however,  among  the  workers 
of  the  Liberal  organization  gathered  last  week  at  Car¬ 
diff,  that  certain  abnormal  aids  to  legislation  are  to  be 
forthcoming,  and  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  remarks  at 
Derby  more  than  hinted  in  the  same  direction.  It  is 
whispered  among  the  faithful  that  while  Lord  Rosebery 
introduces  a  bill  for  the  Unification  of  London  in  the 
Upper  House,  and  inveigles  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
titled  associates  into  a  debate  which  will  prejudice  the 
Lords  in  the  eyes  of  the  Metropolis,  those  forms  of  dis¬ 
cussion  which  the  other  side  always  call  obstruction  are 
to  be  dealt  with  in  the  Commons’  Committee  stage  by  a 
sterner  hand  than  heretofore,  and  the  country  is  to  be 
electrified  by  the  passage  of  at  least  four  of  the  five 
measures  described  above.  Then,  after  a  brief  recess, 
in  which  the  constituencies  are  to  be  shown  what  the 
one  House  did  and  the  other  House  spoiled,  there  is  to 


come  the  autumn  session,  and  with  it  the  formal  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Lords. 

It  is  a  pretty  and  ingenious  programme.  Its  construc¬ 
tion,  as  Prince  Bismarck  said  to  Prince  Alexander  about 
his  taking  the  Bulgarian  throne,  ought  to  prove  an  in¬ 
teresting  item  in  the  reminiscences  of  Lord  Rosebery’s 
old  age.  But  it  has  no  appreciable  bearing  upon  con¬ 
temporary  facts.  The  question  of  the  Lords,  so  far 
from  being  thus  lightly  postponed  by  a  six-months’  Bill 
upon  futurity,  has  been  for  weeks  past  threatening  lo 
break  up  the  Liberal  Cabinet.  In  that  microcosm  of 
Parliament,  there  are  five  hereditary  legislators,  and 
they,  supported  by  three  or  four  Commoners,  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  contest  with  the  plain  minority,  far  more 
embittered  than  any  quarrel  between  classes  that  can  lie 
stirred  up  outside.  This  struggle  has  been  maintained 
over  practically  every  item  of  the  session’s  programme 
spoken  of  above  ;  it  is  described  as  approaching  some¬ 
thing  like  a  crisis  now  over  the  question  of  the  Navy. 
1 1  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  M r.  Gladstone’s  closing  days 
as  a  Minister  were  devoted  to  an  unsuccessful  resistance 
to  the  idea  of  spending  more  money  on  the  Navy. 
He  was  outvoted  in  his  own  Cabinet,  or  would  have 
been,  if  the  matter  had  been  pushed  to  that  decisive 
stage.  The  combat  is  renewed  this  year,  with  Sir 
William  Harcourt  upholding  the  Gladstonian  tradition, 
backed  by  the  Radical  element  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
supported  by  the  Radical  press.  The  Daily  Chronicle , 
in  allusion  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  remark  at  Hull  that  “  larger 
and  still  more  serious  sacrifices  will  have  to  be  faced 
during  the  coming  financial  year  ”  for  naval  purposes, 
says  with  harsh  frankness  that  it  “will  mean  the  wreck 
of  the  Government.”  Equally  ominous  is  the  silence 
preserved  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  Derby 
upon  the  subject.  He  had  the  courage  to  take  credit  to 
himself  for  last  year’s  augmented  naval  outlay,  but  one 
searches  in  vain  for  any  hint  that  he  has  been  worsted  in 
his  stubborn  effort  to  prevent  a  much  larger  increase  of 
expenditure  this  year. 

But  the  issue  of  the  Navy  and  its  relation  to  the 
Budget  is  only  one  of  many  upon  which  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  the  several  cliques  and  factions  of  the 
party  which  they  individually  represent,  are  at  logger- 
heads.  They  disagree  about  the  value  and  sincerity  of 
Lord  Rosebery’s  leadership  ;  they  have  vital  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  priority  and  importance  of 
the  measures  before  them  ;  they  are  ridiculously  at  vari¬ 
ance  concerning  both  letter  and  spirit  of  the  promised  pro- 
nunciamiento  against  the  Lords,  even  if  their  Government 
could  live  to  get  to  it.  There  is  open  disaffection  among 
the  Scotch  Liberals,  who  are  dismayed  at  the  Collect¬ 
ivist  tendencies  of  the  London  Radicals  ;  the  Labour 
members  do  not  dissemble  their  willingness  to  make 
trouble,  if  their  demands  are  not  met  to  the  full  ;  the 
result  of  Evesham,  coming  after  Brigg  and  Forfarshire, 
has  taken  the  spirit  out  of  the  Gladstonian  rank-and-file  ; 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party’s  war-chest  is  emptv,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  they  will  be  able  to  keep 
their  poorer  members  in  constant  attendance  at  West¬ 
minster.  At  the  very  outset,  the  Gladstonians  will  have 
to  face  an  unpleasant  discussion,  raised  upon  a  question 
of  privilege,  going  over  the  whole  ground  of  the  past 
financial  relations  existing  between  their  party  officials 
and  these  Irish  allies — a  discussion  which,  to  saythe  least, 
will  not  increase  the  chances  of  a  ceaselessly  full  Irish 
support.  To  carry  out  their  programme  in  the  coming 
session,  led  by  an  unpopular  “second-rate  nobleman,” 
menaced  within  by  the  discord  and  weaknesses  we  have 
only  in  part  enumerated,  faced  by  a  confident  and 
admirably  officered  Opposition,  the  Government  have  a 
majority,  all  told,  of  14  !  It  is  not  programmes  that 
this  Government  needs,  but  prayers  for  those  about 
to  die. 

THE  NEXT  NAVAL  REFORMS. 

A  L  I  HOUGH  Lord  Spencer’s  shipbuilding  programme, 
^  as  it  develops,  bids  fair,  in  spite  of  its  early  pro¬ 
mise,  to  grievously  disappoint  the  country,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  lack  of  ships  is  far  from  being  our 
only  naval  need.  How  ill  organized  we  are  for  a  naval 
war  is  known  but  to  a  few.  The  country  derives  iLs  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  subject  from  the  apparent  facility  with 
which,  whenever  July  comes  round,  we  rapidly  mobilize 
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an  imposing  squadron  and  send  it  all  to  sea  within  a 
couple  of  days.  The  country  does  not  realize  that,  if  we 
desired  to  mobilize  a  squadron  of  equal  strength  as  quickly 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  we  could  not  possibly  do  it.  The 
country  sees  no  significance  in  such  scandalous  incidents 
as  recently  accompanied  the  preparation  for  sea  of 
the  Gibraltar  and  the  Wild  Swan.  Both  those  ships 
were  in  the  Fleet  Reserve.  Both  were  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  instant  service.  Yet  the  one  could  not  be 
sent  abroad  until  six  weeks  after  she  should  have  been 
sent,  and  the  other,  though  nominally  fit  for  duty, 
had  to  have  three  hundred  men  employed  upon  her  for  a 
week  before  she  could  be  made  seaworthy.  The  country, 
again,  does  not  grasp  the  importance  to  modern  vessels 
of  dry  docks  and  coaling  facilities,  and  is  ignorant  of  the 
danger  that  threatens  us  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity 
and  small  size,  on  our  foreign  stations,  of  the  former, 
and  of  the  entire  inadequacy  of  the  latter.  The  country, 
too,  fails  to  appreciate  the  risks  we  run  owing  to  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  keep  abreast  of  modern  progress  in  gun¬ 
nery,  that  we  still  have  many  ships  armed  with  muzzle- 
loaders,  and  that  many  more  of  our  ships  have  neither 
Mr ge  quick-firing  cannon  nor  Maxim  machine  guns.  The 
country  does  not  understand  how  slow  the  Admiralty  is 
to  learn,  and  to  act  upon,  the  current  lessons  of  the  time  : 
howr  starved  and  inefficient  is  its  intelligence  department  : 
how  blindly  it  adopts  the  interested  counsels  of  certain 
firms  :  how  consistently  it  represses  initiative,  and  even 
discourages  patriotic  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  certain 
other  firms  :  how  bound  it  is  by  evil  traditions  :  and 
how  thoroughly  its  vicious  system  lends  itself  to  the 
sheltering  of  incompetence  and  worse.  No  great  Depart¬ 
ment  can  do  its  work  satisfactorily  unless  every  individual 
engaged  in  it  has,  and  is  made  to  feel,  his  personal 
responsibility.  The  Admiralty  system  relieves  everyone, 
except  the  First  Lord  of  the  moment,  from  responsibility 
to  the  public  and  to  Parliament  ;  and,  since  all  the  world 
realizes  that  the  First  Lord  cannot  possibly  either  know 
or  understand  one  half  of  what  is  done  at  Whitehall  and 
Spring  Gardens,  it  is  evident  that  even  such  respon¬ 
sibility  as  exists  is  merely  nominal.  If  a  naval  war  were 
to  break  out  suddenly,  and,  finding  us  with,  say,  an 
absolutely  unprepared  Intelligence  Department,  w*ere  to 
bring  us  disaster  and  dishonour,  would  it  be  fair  to  hang 
the  First  Lord?  Of  course  not.  Yet,  under  the  existing 
system,  we  should  probably  not  know  whom  else  to  hang. 
The  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  is  theoretically  a 
kind  of  superior  Admiralty  clerk,  taking  his  orders  from 
the  Minister.  The  Superintendent  of  Naval  Reserves  is 
another.  So  is  the  Director  of  Contracts.  So  is  the 
Hydrographer.  And  the  Director  of  Transports,  the 
Director  of  Victualling,  the  Controller,  the  Director  of 
Naval  Ordnance,  and  the  Engineer-in-Chief  are  all 
similarly  sheltered  and  protected.  Even  the  Naval  Lords 
and  the  junior  Civil  Lord  have  no  responsibility  ;  and  so 
fully  do  they  understand  their  immunity  that  when,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  Junior  Naval  Lord  resigned  because  he 
did  not  agree  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  those  gentle¬ 
men  united  in  regarding  his  conduct  as  absurdly  quixotic. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  may,  or  may  not,  on  that  particu¬ 
lar  occasion,  have  had  sufficient  reason  for  what  he  did  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  if  a  Junior  Lord, 
naval  or  civil,  finds  himself  in  serious  disagreement  with 
his  First  Lord,  it  is  manlier  and  more  honest  on  his  part 
to  resign  than  to  sink  his  individuality  and  keep  his 
mouth  shut. 

This  principle  has  never  yet  been  recognized  at  the 
Admiralty.  So  long  as  it  is  not  recognized,  the  Admir¬ 
alty  must  remain  inefficient.  Over  and  over  again  the 
Government  has  been  called  upon  to  reform  the  methods 
of  the  Department,  but  it  will  not  move.  It  is  for  public 
opinion  to  exert  further  pressure.  Let  it  now  refuse  to 
recognize  the  fiction  that  all  responsibility  is  centred  in 
the  First  Lord.  Let  it  tear  down  the  veil  of  convention, 
and  assign  responsibility  wherever  it  is  really  and  fairly 
due.  Let  it  hold  the  Controller  and  the  Director  of  Naval 
Construction  responsible  for  ships,  the  Engineer-in-Chief 
for  machinery,  the  Director  of  Naval  Ordnance  for  guns, 
the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  for  plans  and  schemes 
of  mobilization,  &c.  In  fine,  since  it  is  in  vain  to  attack 
the  Admiralty  as  a  whole,  it  should  henceforth  be  the 
critic’s  aim  to  attack  the  individual  members  of  the 
Board,  and  so  to  fix  upon  each  man  the  responsibility 
which  belongs  to  him. 


IMPERIALISM  IN  THE  MARKET. 


rFHOUGH  it  has  the  outward  look  of  a  mere  matter 
J-  of  fiscal  arrangement,  trade-adjustment,  there  are 
few  questions  of  greater  importance  in  the  outer  range  of 
political  affairs  than  the  tariff-difficulty  between  the 
Indian  and  the  Home  Government.  To  bring  up  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Tea-duties  and  the  Boston  riots 
would  import  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  matter  no 
doubt.  But  the  farther  it  proceeds  the  plainer  we  see 
that  there  is  much  more  in  it  than  can  be  left  to  the 
pedants  of  political  economy,  or  to  “  vote  and  interest” 
speculators  in  the  cotton-spinning  boroughs.  By  that 
we  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  of  political  economy 
(God  forbid  !),  and  still  less  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
competition  which  our  cotton-workers  have  been,  are, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  called  upon  to  sustain.  That  is  a 
very  serious  matter  ;  and  its  gravity  is  acknowledged 
even  by  those  whose  scientific  principles  forbid  them  to 
regret  the  impoverishment  of  an  industry  greater  than 
cotton-spinning.  But  serious  as  the  competition  is  to 
which  Lancashire  is  exposed,  far  more  disturbing  are 
the  means  it  resorts  to  for  keeping  its  Indian  rivals  “  in 
line,”  the  success  of  Lancashire  with  both  parties,  and 
the  natural  effect  of  that  success  in  India,  where  cotton- 
spinners  have  no  vote  to  coerce  Governments  with  or  to 
influence  leaders  of  Opposition. 

To  us  it  appeared  that  the  case  was  bad  enough  when 
last  we  wrote  on  the  subject,  but  it  has  since  become 
worse.  It  seemed  then  that  Manchester  would  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  Mr.  Fowler’s  arrangement—  namely,  that  only 
those  Indian  fabrics  should  be  taxed  which  enter  into 
competition  (as  many  do  not)  with  the  imports  from 
England.  But  though  this  limited  scheme  of  excise 
enraged  native  opinion,  and  was  resented  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  as  rather  stupid,  very  clumsy,  and  quite 
unjust,  Manchester  now  finds  that  it  is  not  stringent 


enough.  When  and  where  this  discovery  was  made 
is  a  matter  of  surmise.  Is  it  possible  that  Lanca¬ 
shire  saw  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Balfour  was 
ready  to  go  far  in  championing  their  demands?  Per¬ 
haps.  We  do  not  know.  But  here  is  the  fact  that  at 
a  certain  great  meeting  of  manufacturers  lately  held, 
Lancashire  called  upon  her  Parliamentary  representa¬ 
tives  to  demand  either  the  abolition  of  the  Indian 
import  duty  on  cotton  goods  or  the  imposition  of  a 
general  excise-duty  on  all  cotton  manufactures  in  India. 
So  we  read  in  the  Times ;  though  with  some  doubt,  we 
confess,  that  “a  general  excise-duty”  on  “all  cotton 
goods  ”  can  really  have  been  demanded.  But  there  is 
nothing  doubtful  about  Mr.  Balfour’s  readiness  to  back 
the  Manchester  men  in  their  determination  to  put  the 
Indian  Government  to  any  amount  of  embarrassment,  to 
forbid  its  only  means  of  paying  its  way,  to  bring  upon 
that  Government  the  odium  of  subordinating  the  interests 
of  India  to  the  need  of  party  votes  in  England,  rather 
than  endure  an  uncompensated  5  per  cent  duty  on 
their  goods.  Both  ardent  imperialists  by  profession, 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord  Rosebery  agree  in  thinking  this 
treatment  good  enough  for  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  Indian  Empire  in  a  year  of  general  elections.  As  for 
Mr.  Balfour,  however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  sits 
for  a  Lancashire  constituency.  He  represents  East 
Manchester  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  of  course 
makes  his  position  a  peculiarly  delicate  one. 

It  is  true  enough  to  say,  as  the  British  cotton-manu¬ 
facturers  do  say,  that  their  demands  would  only  place 
the  Lancashire  and  the  Indian  mills  on  an  equal  footing 
as  regards  the  consumer.  But  what  then  ?  That  is  not 
the  final  object  of  Government  in  India,  nor,  though 
very  desirable  in  itself,  is  it  of  so  divine  a  character  that 
everything  else  must  be  made  to  conform  to  it.  It  is 
there  that  Manchester  makes  a  profoundly  Manchesterian 
mistake — one  which  Mr.  Fowler  or  Mr.  Balfour  would 
have  pointed  out  some  time  ago,  no  doubt,  were  not  the 
amour  propre  of  great  voting  interests  so  easily  wounded. 
The  short  account  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  :  The 
Indian  Government  has  a  natural  right  to  tax  imported 
commodities  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  Being  in  great 
straits  for  money  to  meet  irreducible  obligations,  it 
seemed  to  that  Government  an  absolute  necessity  to 
employ  this  expedient.  They  were  driven  to  it,  and  the 
Government  at  home  seemed  convinced  that  there  was 
no  other  or  no  better  way.  Accordingly,  the  Viceroy 
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and  his  advisers  made  out  a  list  of  goods  from  which  the 
extremely  modest  tax  of  5  per  cent  was  to  be  gathered 
on  importation.  It  might  be  supposed  from  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  outcry  that  cotton  alone  was  selected  for  this 
necessary  and  proper  purpose.  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  cotton  was  one  of  a  variety  of  articles,  and  that 
every  manufacturer  of  some  of  those  others  had  as  much 
right  to  complain  as  any  cotton  spinner  :  by  which  we 
mean  that  he  was  equally  exposed  to  Indian  competition. 
That  there  are  many  more  cotton-spinners  than  leather- 
workers  in  England  is,  of  course,  true  ;  but  that  circum¬ 
stance  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  case.  More  to  the  purpose  is  the  fact  that 
cotton  is  a  powerful  voting  interest,  and  leather  is  not. 
No  sooner,  then,  was  the  Viceroy’s  tariff  known,  than 
Lancashire  put  the  usual  pressure  on  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  result  that  cotton  was  to  be  excepted 
from  the  tariff.  Cotton  !  upon  which  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  indispensable  revenue  depended  !  That  did  it. 
Then  was  the  mischief  done  which  all  the  wisdom  of  both 
Governments  will  be  tasked  to  repair.  There  is  hardly 
a  man  in  the  great  cities  of  India  who  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  understand  that  the  only  financial  scheme  which 
could  be  trusted  to  get  the  Government  out  of  its  diffi¬ 
culties  was  upset  in  Downing  Street  for  the  sake  of  so 
many  Lancashire  votes.  The  natives  were  enraged,  the 
resident  English  (all  except  the  cotton-agents)  disgusted, 
the  Government  humiliated  and  weakened — weakened 
by  Heaven  alone  knows  how  much.  Popular  agitation 
ensued — an  agitation  which,  though  possibly  unauthor¬ 
ized  by  the  loftier  principles  of  free-trade,  was  thoroughly 
justified  on  other  principles  quite  as  worthy  of  respect. 
Therefore  the  Home  Government  was  compelled  to  listen 
to  it ;  and  then  out  came  Mr.  Fowler  with  the  excise- 
duty  compromise,  which,  though  beautifully  calculated, 
was  foredoomed  to  satisfy  nobod)'.  On  the  face  of  it 
and  within  the  limit  of  its  operation  as  intended  in 
Downing  Street,  it  seems  fair  enough.  But  Manchester 
cries  for  more  “  compensation  ”  yet,  while  the  Indian 
manufacturer  sees  in  the  excise-duty  not  only  a  most 
vexatious  impost  in  the  working,  but  a  means  of  limiting 
native  enterprise  to  all  but  the  coarser  and  cheaper 
fabrics.  “We  should  never  have  dreamed  of  imposing 
such  a  tax,”  says  the  Viceroy’s  financial  adviser,  and  all 
India  hears  him  say  it. 

But  we  have  already  described  the  distress  with 
which  the  Indian  Government  received  the  order  for 
this  perfectly  logical,  perfectly  exasperating,  singularly 
indiscreet  and  futile  compromise.  What  remains  to  be 
learnt,  probably,  is  the  full  effect  upon  the  native  mind 
of  that  melancholy  intimation  of  the  Viceroy’s,  that 
whatever  he  may  think  of  his  orders  from  home  he 
has  no  choice  but  to  enforce  them.  His  orders  from 
home  ! — orders,  it  seems,  that  may  affect  the  highest 
interests  of  India,  and  be  dictated  by  certain  groups 
of  manufacturers  with  a  single  eye  to  the  profits  of 
their  particular  business  !  Search  as  we  may  in  the 
books  of  the  economists,  they  will  furnish  no  reply 
to  the  anger  which  that  reflection  arouses  in  the 
minds  of  the  much-agitated,  much-agitating  natives  of 
India  ;  neither  shall  we  find  any  solace  there  for  the 
blow  which  has  been  inflicted  “from  home”  upon  the 
authority  of  the  noblest  Government  on  earth.  Perhaps 
it  was  thought  in  India  that  if  the  “imperialism”  of 
Radical  statesmanship  was  much  of  a  sham,  a  poor 
thing,  not  unmarketable,  some  of  its  greatness  and 
generosity  might  be  found  in  the  Conservative  camp. 
Now  they  are  better  informed.  Mr.  Balfour  has  spoken, 
and  what  he  has  to  say — since  it  is  he  who  says  it — is 
proof  upon  proof  to  Indian  minds  that  they  made  no 
mistake  when  they  explained  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
Home  authorities  in  this  matter  by  an  overmastering 
solicitude  for  party  votes.  It  is  our  way ;  Lord  Rosebery’s 
way,  and  Mr.  Balfour’s  way. 

As  for  the  future  conflict,  as  we  see  that  it  is 
called,  between  Manchester  and  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  think  that  we  can  predict  the  issue.  A  great 
deal  may  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  cotton-trade,  but 
not  a  word  more  than  can  be  said  for  other  trades 
that  come  under  the  Indian  tariff ;  it  has  no  more  right 
to  claim  exemption,  or  to  demand  countervailing 
excise  duties  on  Indian  goods,  than  those  other 
trades  ;  to  grant  either  demand  to  one  trade  would  be  to 
grant  it  to  all  ;  to  grant  it  to  all  would  be  the  destruc¬ 
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tion  of  India’s  one  means  of  paying  her  way  (which 
would  justify  riot),  or  the  excitement  of  a  dangerous 
because  just  agitation  throughout  India.  Manchester  now 
comes  forward  to  stipulate  for  the  abolition  of  the  5  per 
cent  duty  on  cotton  goods,  or  else  for  the  imposition  of 
a  general  excise  duty  on  all  cotton  manufactures  in 
India.  Both  demands  can  be  defended  economically. 
To  grant  either  would  be  both  bad  and  mad  ;  and  neither 
will  be  granted.  Manchester  must  fall  back  on  her  un¬ 
failing  resources  of  capital,  invention,  enterprise,  and 
economy. 

NATIONALITY  IN  ART. 

SENTIMENTAL  interest  attaches  to  the  first  room 
in  the  Academy.  The  Reynolds,  the  Gainsboroughs, 
the  Dobsons,  the  Morlands,  the  Turners  are  intimately 
and  congenitally  English,  and  they  touch  us  in  all  the 
impulses  of  race  and  of  kith  and  kin.  True  that  they 
are  exquisite  works  of  art,  but  sublimer  works  of  art 
exist.  Maybe  ;  but  the  beauty  of  those  beautiful  pictures 
is  English  beauty  they  were  painted  with  English 
thought  ;  those  men  and  women  walked  in  English 
fields  and  breathed  our  English  air.  Moreover,  those 
pictures  are  English  as  nothing  is  English  to-day.  They 
are  English  as  nothing  will  be  English  again.  For,  alas,. 
England  is  now  a  manufacturing  centre  ;  England  has 
grown  cosmopolitan,  and  has  lost  many  of  her  ancient 
attributes  and  characteristics.  But  those  pictures  were 
painted  when  England  was  nothing  but  England.  See 
that  farmyard  bv  Morland  and  say  that  we  do  not 
grow  aware  of  our  beautiful,  our  homely,  agricultural 
England  -England  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century 
— an  England  of  squires,  farmers,  and  farm-labourers. 
The  picture  is  associated  with  manya  dream  and  memory, 
for  we  need  not  be  very  old  to  remember  the  squire  ram¬ 
ming  the  wads  home  and  calling  to  the  setter  that  is 
too  eagerly  pressing  forward  the  pointer  in  the  turnips. 
A  man  of  forty  can  remember  seeing  the  mail-coach 
swing  round  the  curve  of  the  great  smooth  coach-roads; 
a  man  of  forty  can  remember  going  by  road  to  the 
Derby  and  the  block  which  came  seven  miles  from 
Epsom.  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  and  Morland 
represent  all  these  things,  and  so  they  speak  to  us  more 
intimately  than  foreign  art.  IfTroyonwere  not  as  great 
an  artist  as  Morland,  Courbet  perhaps  was.  We  would 
much  prefer  to  sign  Morland  canvasses  than  Courbet’s  ; 
but  if  we  argue  that  for  the  strength  and  variety  dis¬ 
played  in  his  conceptions,  and  for  the  original  beauty 
of  his  execution  we  must  place  Courbet  higher  in  the 
artistic  hierarchy,  we  are  still  constrained  to  admit  that 
Morland  conveys  to  us  a  meaning,  whispers  something 
which  is  beyond  art,  for  we  do  not  receive  it  from  the 
work  of  any  foreign  artist.  As  a  shell  retains  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  ocean,  these  pictures  preserve  the  sentiment 
of  eighteenth-century  England,  an  England  that  has 
passed  away  for  ever.  Gainsborough’s  portrait  of  Miss 
Willoughby  and  Romney’s  portrait  of  Miss  Calcraft 
are  equally  full  of  the  same  spiritual  whisper.  But 
we  hear  it  hardly  at  all  in  Gainsborough’s  “Land¬ 
ing  Place.”  This  is  a  very  beautiful  picture,  but  it  is 
not  very  English  ;  therefore  it  is  not  very  Gainsborough. 
On  a  high  knoll  overlooking  a  river  cattle  and  figures 
are  collected  ;  in  the  river  there  are  boats,  and  knoll, 
figures,  and  cattle  set  against  a  large  pale  sky  ;  the 
river,  too,  is  pale  pale  as  a  decoration  by  Tiepolo,  and 
the  execution  is  as  light,  as  much  on  the  surface. 

But  the  question  of  nationality  of  country  in  art  de¬ 
tains  us.  Beautiful  beyond  compare  is  the  art  of 
Tourguenieff ;  but  how  much  more  intimate,  how 
much  deeper,  must  the  delight  of  a  Russian  be  than 
ours?  However  truly  the  purely  artistic  qualities  may 
touch  us — great  art  is  universal  —we  miss  our  native 
land  and  our  race  in  Tourguenieff.  We  find  both  in 
Dickens,  in  I  hackeray,  in  Miss  Austen  ;  and  vague 
though  Fielding  may  be  in  form,  still  his  pages  are 
England,  and  they  whisper  something,  an  undefinable 
something,  which  foreign  art,  however  great,  never  can. 
The  superb  Rembrandt  in  the  next  room,  the  Gentleman 
with  a  Hawk,  lent  by  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  is  a  case 
in  point.  This  beautiful  portrait  was  painted  in  1643,  a 
year  after  the  “  Night-watch.”  The  date  of  the  portrait 
of  the  Lady  with  the  Fan  is  not  given.  They  differ  wideb 
in  style  ;  the  portrait  of  the  man  is  ten  years  in  advance 
of  the  portrait  of  the  woman  ;  it  seems  to  approach  very 
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closely  to,  to  touch  on  the  great  style  which  he  attained 
in  1664,  the  year  when  he  painted  the  Syndics.  Of  his 
early  style,  thin,  crabbed,  and  yellow,  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  in  the  portrait  of  the  Man  with  the  Hawk  ;  it 
is  almost  a  complete  emancipation,  yet  it  would  be 
rash  to  say  that  the  Lady  with  the  Fan  is  an  early- 
work,  painted  in  the  days  of  the  lesson  in  anatomy. 
In  Rembrandt’s  work  we  find  sudden  advancements 
towards  the  grand  final  style,  and  these  are  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  hasty  returnings  to  the  hard,  dry, 
and  essentially  unromantic  manner  of  1634.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  the  Young  Man  with  the  Hawk  was  painted  in 
middle  life.  But  if  it  contains  something  more  than  the 
suggestion  of  the  qualities  which  twenty  years  later 
he  developed  and  perfected  for  the  admiration  of  all 
time,  if  the  immortal  flower  of  Rembrandt’s  genius 
was  still  unblown,  this  is  blossom  prematurely  breaking. 
The  young  man  is  shown  upon  darkness  like  a  vision  : 
the  face  is  illuminated  mysteriously,  the  brush-work  is 
large  and  firm,  the  paint  is  substantial  without  being 
heavy,  the  canvas  is  smoky',  an  unnatural  and  yet  a 
real  atmosphere  surrounds  the  head.  The  black  velvet 
cap  strikes  in  sharp  relief  against  the  background,  which 
lightens  to  a  grey-green  about  the  head.  The  modelling 
of  the  face  is  extraordinarily  large  and  simple,  and  yet 
without  omissions  ;  we  have  in  this  portrait  a  perfect 
example  of  the  art  of  being  precise  without  being  small. 
The  y-oung  man  is  a  young  nobleman.  He  stands  before 
us  looking  at  us,  and  yet  his  eyes  are  not  fixed  ;  his 
moustache  is  golden  and  frizzled  ;  his  cheeks  are  coloured 
slightly  ;  but  the  picture  is  practically  made  of  a  few 
greys  and  greens,  and  white,  slightly  tinted  with  bitumen; 
yet  we  do  not  feel,  or  feel  very'  little,  any  lack  of  colour¬ 
ing  matter.  Rembrandt  realized  in  the  romantic  y'oung 
man  his  ideal  of  young  masculine  beauty.  Truly-  a 
beautiful  work,  neither  the  boy-hood  nor  the  manhood 
but  the  adolescence  of  Rembrandt’s  genius.  So  the 
beautiful  young  man  who  advances  so  proudly-,  his  hawk 
on  his  hand,  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol. 

Between  the  portrait  of  the  Lady  with  a  Fan  and  Sir 
Joshua’s  portrait  of  Miss  Frances  Crewe  it  would  be 
permissible  to  hesitate  ;  but  to  hesitate  for  one  instant 
between  Miss  Crewe  and  the  Young  Man  with  the  Hawk 
would  be  unpardonable.  It  would  be  like  hesitating 
between  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  and  Shelley-.  Sir 
Joshua  painted  as  he  thought  ;  he  had  an  instinctive 
sense  of  decoration  and  a  deep  and  tender  feeling  for 
beauty  ;  he  was  especially  sensible  to  the  agreeable  and 
gay  aspects  of  things  ;  his  eyes  at  once  seize  the  pleasing 
and  picturesque  contour,  and  his  mind  divined  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  effective  scheme  of  colour.  He  saw  character 
too  ;  all  the  surface  characteristics  of  his  model  were 
plain  to  him,  and  when  he  was  so  minded  he  painted  with 
rare  intelligence  and  insight.  He  did  not  see  deeply, 
but  he  saw  clearly.  Gainsborough  did  not  see  so  clearly, 
nor  was  his  hand  as  prompt  to  express  his  vision  as  Sir 
Joshua’s ;  but  Gainsborough  saw  further,  for  he  felt 
more  keenly  and  more  profoundly.  But  light  indeed  were 
their  minds  compared  with  Rembrandt’s.  Rembrandtwas 
a  great  visionary  ;  he  thought  and  felt  as  a  great  prophet- 
poet  ;  to  him  the  outsides  of  things  were  sy-mbols  of 
elemental  truths,  which  he  expressed  in  a  form  mighty 
as  the  truthsthemselves.  There  is  no  question  of  compari¬ 
son  between  him  on  one  hand  and  Reynolds  and  Gains¬ 
borough  on  the  other.  Yet  we  should  hesitate  to  destroy 
our  Reynolds  and  Gainsboroughs,  to  preserve  any  works 
of  art  however  beautiful.  Were  we  to  keep  what  our 
reason  told  us  was  the  greatest,  we  should  feel  as  one 
who  surrendered  England  to  save  the  rest  of  the  world, 
or  as  a  parent  who  sacrificed  his  children  to  save  a 
million  men  from  the  scaffold. 

CLASSICAL  CRITICISM  IN  OXFORD.— II. 

THE  essays  by  the  late  Professor  Jowett  and  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Campbell  on  the  text  of  Greek  authors  in 
general,  and  of  Plato  in  particular,  have  not  only  started 
the  question  whether  there  can  be  a  science  of  classical 
criticism,  but  have  contributed  some  materials  for  its 
solution.  The  negative  answer  which  they  seem  disposed 
to  give  is  hardly  justified  by  their  arguments.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  show  in  a  recent  article  that  conjectural 
emendation  to  a  certain  degree  is  absolutely  indispens¬ 
able  for  an  editor  of  the  classics,  but  that  the  corrector 


is  bound  to  allow  for  a  certain  elasticity  and  individuality 
in  the  style  of  men  who  wrote  before  any  science  of 
grammar  was  formulated.  The  great  question  is,  where 
does  liberty  end  and  where  does  licentiousness  begin  ? 
We  may  fairly  assume  that  the  best  of  the  ancient 
authors  who  have  come  down  to  us  did  not  write 
nonsense  and  did  not  contradict  themselves.  But  may 
we  take  it  for  granted  that  they-  were  always  as  per¬ 
spicuous  as  the  subject  admitted,  and  that  they  never 
were  awkward  or  inelegant  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
opens  all  the  floodgates  of  discussion,  for  the  criteria  of 
clearness  and  beauty  of  expression  are  in  most  cases 
quite  subjective.  To  one  editor  it  will  seem  impossible 
that  the  chorus  in  the  “Antigone”  should  say  that  the 
last  hope  which  glimmered  over  the  ruins  of  the  house 
of  Oedipus  was  “  mown  down  by  the  handful  of  bloody 
dust  ”  which  Antigone  cast  upon  her  brother’s  corse, 
that  he  might  not  be  without  at  least  that  “  maimed  rite  ” 
of  sepulture.  In  order  to  mow  down,  he  will  urge, 
something  is  needed  which  cuts.  And  it  so  happens  that 
there  is  a  Greek  word  (kottU),  which  closely  resembles 
the  term  for  dust  (kovis),  and  which  therefore  ought  by- 
all  means  to  be  restored  to  the  poet.  To  another  the 
wild  confusion  of  metaphor  will  seem  cjuite  justified  by 
the  tumult  of  conflicting  emotions  by  which  the  chorus 
is  distracted.  He  will  recall  how  Pindar  dared  to  cry 
“  Methinks  a  whetstone  shrilleth  on  my  lips, 

It  draws  me  on  full  fain 
On  current  of  sweet  breath,” 
and  how  he  imaged  a  hymn  in  the  Lydian  mood  as 
“  A  Ly-dian  snood  with  flute-notes  broider’d.” 
Above  all  things,  he  will  be  acutely  sensible  of  the  risk 
involved  in  introducing  into  an  impassioned  passage  a 
word  which  would  probably  have  seemed  to  an  Athenian 
audience  as  homely  as  “cleaver”  or  “chopper,”  or  any 
other  kitchen  utensil  would  be  to  us,  and  which  might  have 
been  as  ludicrous  as  “snickersnee.”  He  will  remember 
how  Ribbeck  makes  the  dying  Dido  promise  her  sister 
that  if  she  fulfils  her  behest  she  will  reward  her  “  with  a 
mountain,”  by-  reading  monte  for  morte  in 
“  Quam  mihi  si  dederis  cumulatam  morte  remittam,” 
and  he  will  question  whether  Ribbeck  was  right  in 
putting  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  queen  what  was 
probably  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  slang, 
merely  because  Horace  writes  of  a  patient  who  gave 
his  doctor  promises  as  big  as  mountains  : 

“  Cratero  magnos  promittere  montes.” 

Perhaps,  too,  he  will  have  laid  to  heart  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  the  attempts  of  foreigners  at  English,  and 
may-  have  laughed  over  that  delightful  specimen  of  the 
Baboo  tongue,  the  biography  of  the  Hon.  Justice  Onoo- 
cool  Mookerjie  by  his  nephew,  in  which  the  affliction  of 
the  judge’s  household  at  his  death  is  depicted  in  the 
words  “the  house  presented  a  second  Babel,  or  indeed 
a  pretty  kettle  of  fish.”  Or  he  may-  have  enjoyed  the 
account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  York  by  the 
native  officer  who  attended  the  ceremony,  which  was 
“  performed  according  to  Christian  prejudice,”  and  from 
which,  after  the  Archbishop  had  “  pray-ed  some  preaches 
out  of  the  Bible,”  finally-  Her  Majesty,  “being  perhaps 
somewhat  disgusted,  went  away.” 

But  perhaps — and  here  we  recur  to  the  absolute  indis¬ 
pensability  of  a  joint  and  mutually-  illustrative  study  of 
ancient  and  modern  literature — perhaps  the  editor  will 
best  realize  the  risk  of  introducing  by-  conjecture  a  word 
of  the  connotation  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  by  asking- 
himself  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  homely  word  in  a 
dignified  English  poem.  How  would 

“  Then  comes  the  Fury  with  the  abhorred  scissors  ” 
affect  him  ?  And  yet  scissors  is  not  a  very  homely  term. 
The  appeal  to  English  literature  will  often  set  us  right. 
An  expression  in  Sophocles  (Oed.  R.  217),  r ?/  vdaa>  8' 
vTrrjpeTfiv,  has  been  condemned  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  the  disease  which  one  would  desire  to  help  but  rather 
the  sufferer  from  it.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  n6\ei  should  be 
read  instead  of  vna-o >  in  spite  of  the  MSS.  But  Milton 
comes  to  our  aid  with 

“  Helping  all  urchin  blasts  and  ill-luck  signs.” 

He  might  have  written  healing ,  or  some  other  word,  as 
Sophocles  doubtless  might  have  avoided  vTrrjpcTe'iv. 
But  both  poets  knew  exactly  how  far  the  language  of 
poetry  is  justified  in  modifying  the  idiom  of  prose. 

Indeed  “Comus  ”  and  “  Lycidas  ”  furnish  many  exam¬ 
ples  of  bold  expressions  which  would  certainly  have  been 
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corrected  in  a  classical  text.  What  chance  would 
“  blind  mouths  ”  have  had  with  an  editor  of  the  Nauckian 
school,  or 

“  Smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled  ”  ? 

We  can  even  suggestquite  plausible  conjectures  in  some 
cases.  Let  us  take  the  verses  in  “  Comus 

“  I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  swill’d  insolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.” 

What  a  host  of  parallel  passages  could  be  produced  to 
show  that  “  swell’d  ”  was  surely  the  epithet  for  “inso¬ 
lence,”  and  that  “  swill’d  ”  could  only  mean  “  drunk  ”  in 
the  sense  of  “  imbibed  ”  ;  and  how  pertinently  it  could  be 
suggested  that  it  was  wine,  not  insolence,  which  the  was¬ 
sailers  drank.  Again,  how  few  critics  would  allow  a 
brook  to  huddle ,  when  we  all  know  that  in  poetry  it  habi¬ 
tually  bubbles  or  babbles.  Yet  the  MSS.  and  texts  of  the 
“  Comus  ”  present  us  with  the  impossible  expression  : 

“  Thyrsis,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.” 

And  huddling  is  perhaps  the  most  picturesque  expression 
in  a  poem  which  teems  with  pictures  painted  in  a  word 
or  two.  We  doubt  whether  Shakespeare  would  have 
been  allowed  to  say  “Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow  ”  ; 
and  without  doubt  Time  and  grief  would  have  been 
transposed  in 

“  Time  with  a  gift  of  tears, 

Grief  with  a  glass  that  ran,” 
if  Mr.  Swinburne  had  written  those  lines  many  centuries 
ago  and  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

It  is  not  only  in  criticism  that  a  constant  reference  to 
modern  literature  is  the  best  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  teacher.  Unless  we  follow  the  advice  of  Haupt  and 
eschew  translation  altogether — a  consummation  de¬ 
voutly  to  be  wished  but  hardly  practicable — we  are 
bound  to  present  the  great  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in 
worthy  language  to  the  learners  of  to-day.  In  this 
respect  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  the  last 
generation.  One  can  hardly  realize  that  only  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  the  fine  reflection  of  the  Greek  poet,  that 
among  the  perversions  of  Nature  must  be  counted  that 
thing  most  unnatural,  a  light  woman,  was  thus  pre¬ 
sented  to  students  :  “  Among  other  things  that  are  not 
as  they  ought  to  be  I  might  mention  the  insatiable 
character  of  feminine  lust.”  Yet  Palev  was  an  excellent 
scholar.  It  was  the  fault  of  his  generation  to  regard 
the  masterpieces  of  ancient  literature  as  mere  exercises 
in  grammar,  not  as  works  of  art.  In  this  respect  there 
has  recently  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
classical  editing  and  teaching,  and  if  this  superior 
method  is  to  be  developed  or  even  maintained,  nothing 
is  so  essential  as  that  the  study  of  ancient  literature 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  modern 
literature  and  that  each  should  be  employed  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  other.  But  it  is  much  to  be  deplored 
that  Bacon  did  not  add  to  his  “  De  augmentis  scienti- 
arum  ”  a  chapter  on  the  method  of  criticism,  instead  of 
wasting  his  time  in  writing  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

“THE  WOOD  BEYOND  THE  WORLD.” 

rHOSE  who  turn  to  Mr.  Morris’  latest  prose  work 
for  some  social  or  ethical  purpose  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  ;  we  will  not  say  agreeably  disappointed,  for 
the  most  fantastic  Utopias  of  his  earlier  romances  possess 
always  the  charm  and  illumination  of  the  artist  and 
idealist,  and  never  the  aggressive  instruction  of  the 
reformer.  The  mere  plot  or  outline  of  “The  Wood 
beyond  the  World,”  divested  of  its  dialogues  and 
descriptions,  would  read  like  the  story  in  outline,  which 
Mr.  Gillman  has  preserved,  of  the  unwritten  cantos  of 
Christabel,  a  tale  of  natural  human  life  moving  in  an 
indefinable  atmosphere  of  supernatural  magic.  In  Mr. 
Morris’  romance,  however,  the  figures  assume,  at  times, 
the  breadth  and  abstraction  of  an  allegorical  fancy,  yet 
the  piece  never  degenerates  into  mere  allegory.  Charac¬ 
terization,  psychological  analysis,  and  those  thousand- 
and-one  methods  and  devices  of  the  modern  story-teller, 
are  things  unknown  in  the  world  of  Mr.  Morris’  art :  he 
elaborates  his  romance,  as  BenozzoGozzoli  elaborates  the 
story  of  Holy  Writ  upon  the  walls  of  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  laying  one  fine  colour  against  another  fine 
colour,  and  one  lovely  form  against  another  lovely  form  ; 


until  he  produces  a  surprising  and  splendid  piece  of 
decoration,  interminable  in  its  beauty.  Such  is  the 
characteristic  quality  of  all  Mr.  Morris’  work;  in  what¬ 
ever  he  does,  whether  he  writes  or  prints  a  book,  or 
whether  he  produces  a  painted  window  or  a  figured  silk, 
he  always  works  as  a  decorator — an  exquisite,  an  incom¬ 
parable  decorator.  And  so,  to  use  a  phrase  in  this  very 
book  of  his,  both  the  persons,  and  the  background  against 
which  they  are  set,  appear  “as  the  curious  images 
woven  on  a  tapestry  ”  ;  the  same  figures  occur  and  recur 
in  the  same  guise  and  with  the  same  attributes,  like 
the  hero  or  heroine  in  a  suite  of  hangings,  with  all  the 
effect  of  decorative  repetition. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  figures  in  the  vision,  which 
twice  occurs  at  the  beginningof  the  book  :  “  First  came 
a  dwarf,  dark-brown  of  hue  and  hideous,  with  long  arms 
and  ears  exceeding  great,  and  dog-teeth  that  stuck  out 
like  the  fangs  of  a  wild  beast.  He  was  clad  in  a  rich 
coat  of  yellow  silk,  and  bare  in  his  hand  a  crooked  bow, 
and  was  girt  with  a  broad  sax.  After  him  came  a  maiden, 
voung  by  seeming,  of  scarce  twenty  summers  ;  fair  of 
face  as  a  flower,  grey-eyed,  brown-haired,  with  lips  full 
and  red,  slim  and  gentle  of  body.  Simple  was  her  array, 
of  a  short  and  strait  green  gown,  so  that  on  her  right 
ankle  was  clear  to  see  an  iron  ring.  Last  of  the  three 
was  a  lady,  tall  and  stately,  so  radiant  of  visage  and 
glorious  of  raiment,  that  it  were  hard  to  say  what  like 
she  was  ;  for  scarce  might  the  eye  gaze  steady  upon  her 
exceeding  beauty  ;  yet  must  every  son  of  Adam  who 
found  himself  anigh  her,  lift  up  his  eyes  again  after  he 
had  dropped  them,  and  look  again  on  her,  and  yet  again 
and  yet  again.”  These,  with  the  figure  of  Walter,  are 
the  chief  figures  which  occur  and  recur  throughout  the 
fabric  of  the  tale.  The  Maiden  and  the  Lady  are  found 
depicted  in  a  hundred  attitudes  :  now  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  Golden  House,  and  now  of  the  Wood 
beyond  the  World.  Their  attributes  are  heightened  with 
the  growth  of  the  story  :  here  we  see  the  Maid  whose 
flesh  “is  so  wholly  pure  and  sweet  that  it  maketh  all 
her  attire  but  a  part  of  her  body,”  “  clad  in  white  and 
wreathed  with  roses  ”  ;  and  here,  the  Lady  “  in  nought 
else  save  what  God  had  given  her  of  long,  crispy  yellow 
hair  ”  ;  but  of  their  characters,  human  or  superhuman, 
we  learn  no  more  than  we  learned  from  the  first  descrip¬ 
tion.  And  so,  as  in  a  tapestry,  we  search  along  the 
fabric  of  the  background  for  the  inscription  of  the  names, 
perhaps  “  Castitas  ”  and  “Libido,”  of  these  nameless 
figures  :  and  we  doubt  in  ourselves  whether  some  kind 
of  allegorical  meaning  is  not,  after  all,  intended. 

But  of  the  real  purpose  of  the  book,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  beautiful  things  in  a  beautiful  way,  there  can 
be  no  doubt :  and  in  these  degenerate  days,  when  we 
love  ugliness  for  its  own  sake,  for  what  better,  or  more 
uncommon,  purpose  could  we  wish.  Altogether,  it  is  a 
book  to  be  read  and  re-read  in  some  quiet  recess  of  an 
old  country  library,  or  ordered  garden,  when  time  is  of 
no  account,  and  the  reader  is  content  to  lose  himself  in 
the  wood  of  Romance.  As  in  all  fine  decorative  work, 
the  elements  of  Mr. Morris’  book  are  simple  and  few  ;  and 
the  details,  when  detached  from  their  surroundings,  are 
not  more  remarkable  than  the  passage  which  we  have 
quoted.  It  is  in  the  fabric  of  the  whole  story,  when  seen 
from  end  to  end,  that  its  beauty  and  richness  appear;  it 
is  then  that  its  simple  strength,  its  unaffected  sincerity, 
become  evident,  in  spite  of  the  archaic  language  in  which 
the  story  is  written. 

IN  THE  KEY  OF  GREEN. 

IN  her  exquisite  diversity  of  colouring,  Nature  seems 
to  have  used  her  palette  at  random  ;  seldom  to  have 
labelled  uniformity  of  purpose  by  uniformity  of  tint. 
Viewed  broadly,  the  land  and  the  waters  and  the  firma¬ 
ment  above  them  seem  drifting  curtains,  permanent 
only  in  the  impermanence  of  their  hues.  Seen  more 
intimately,  colour  is  definite  enough,  but  seldom  goes 
hand-in-hand  with  purpose.  The  naked  rocks  and  fields 
lift  themselves  up  in  whites  or  slates,  or  in  reds  and 
browns,  coloured  for  the  most  part  by  minerals  acci¬ 
dentally  present.  The  colours  of  jewels  seldom  are 
inherent  in  their  structure  ;  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby  are 
crystals  of  alumina  tinged  with  different  and  accidental 
oxides;  the  diamond  itself  may  borrow  sulphureous  yellow 
from  extrinsic  material.  Birds  and  beasts  and  insects 
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flaunt  through  the  world,  streaked  or  spotted,  plain  or 
parti-coloured,  in  every  diverse  hue,  while  no  two  kinds 
are  alike,  and  the  nearest  akin  in  blood  and  bone  often 
the  most  diverse  in  colour.  Flowers  advertise  their 
dainties  in  a  million  hues  and  mixtures,  using  every 
shade  to  serve  the  one  purpose  of  attracting  insects. 

But  Nature,  so  capricious  elsewhere,  tinges  the  leaves 
of  nearly  every  plant  with  green.  From  the  tropic 
forests  to  the  coldest  heights,  wherever  plants  are  found, 
they  cover  the  earth  with  a  mantle  of  green.  Even  the 
microscopic  plants  that  may  be  skimmed  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  and  whose  colour  is  lost  in  the  blue  of  the 
waters,  share  in  the  uniformity.  The  leaves  of  the 
copper-beech,  the  browns  and  reds  of  some  seaweeds 
are  no  exception  ;  they  are  green  in  masquerade,  over¬ 
laid  by  a  domino  of  other  pigments. 

This  green  colour,  found  in  so  large  a  part  of  the 
organic  world,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  chemical  sub¬ 
stance  technically  known  as  “chlorophyll,”  leaf-green. 
Before  the  dawn  in  some  warm  night  of  summer  let  one 
shut  off  the  light  from  a  small  area  on  the  surface  of  a 
leaf  by  affixing  an  opaque  disc,  say,  of  leather.  When 
the  light  of  another  day  has  gone,  the  simplest  chemical 
test  will  reveal  that  starch  has  been  formed  in  abundance 
all  over  the  leaf,  except  where  the  disc  of  leather  has 
kept  the  chlorophyll  in  darkness.  These  two  together, 
leaf-green  and  light,  have  the  universal  task  of  building 
up  starch,  and  their  co-operation  for  this  purpose  is  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  organic  world.  All  the  moulds 
and  funguses  and  all  animals,  in  fact  all  life  that  has  not 
leaf-green,  are  dependent  upon  life  that  has  leaf-green  ; 
either  directly  being  vegetarian  or  feeding  upon  animals 
that  themselves  are  vegetarian.  This  is  the  open  secret 
ot  the  world  ;  leaf-green  and  light,  and  nothing  else,  can 
manufacture  the  universal  food,  from  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  substances  universally  present. 

Will  no  modern  chemist  synthesize  for  us  chlorophyll, 
and  by  a  stupendous  achievement  revolutionize  the 
economy  of  the  world  ?  One  hundred  years  ago,  when 
chemical  science  was  devoted  to  analysis,  the  artificial 
formation  of  an  organic  compound  would  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unphilosophical  dream.  But,  in  these 
days,  when  organic  chemists  not  only  emulate  Nature 
by  making  in  the  laboratory  substances  hitherto  formed 
only  by  living  protoplasm,  but  affront  her  with  un¬ 
natural  compounds,  the  synthesis  of  chlorophyll  would 
indeed  be  a  wonder  but  no  prodigy.  And  consider  what 
it  might  mean.  In  the  matter  of  energy  the  world  lives 
tar  beyond  its  income.  Its  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
from  that  part  of  the  radiant  energy  of  sunlight  that  is 
captured  by  chlorophyll  and  stored  up  in  portable  form 
by  plants.  In  addition  to  such  income  it  is  drawing 
upon  capital  largely,  upon  the  savings  of  the  past 
accumulated  in  the  form  of  coal,  oil,  and  peat.  Popula¬ 
tion  presses,  the  income  is  reaching  its  limit,  the  capital 
is  disappearing.  Will  the  organic  chemist  aid  Nature  by 
covering  the  earth  with  a  more  universal  coat  of  green  ? 
Each  inch  that  has  access  to  air  and  water  and  sunlight, 
might  capture  the  energy  of  sunlight  at  present  reflected 
into  space,  and  make  by  it  starch  for  food,  carbon  for 
fire.  The  surface  of  the  “  unvintageable  sea,”  the 
barren  plains  and  mountains,  spread  with  the  compound 
of  the  chemist,  might  yield  a  harvest  for  man.  Or,  to 
pursue  the  subject  for  a  moment  into  the  grotesque,  man 
himself  clad  in  green,  as  he  took  the  air  in  the  sunlight, 
might  earn,  without  thought  or  work,  a  great  part  of  his 
daily  food. 

A  dream  like  this  may  become  true  to-morrow.  The 
land-hunger,  now  the  chief  token  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  nations  or  between  nations,  might  be 
appeased  for  a  time.  Would  human  beings,  released  as 
no  realization  of  Socialist  dreams  would  release  them, 
devote  their  energies  to  the  conquest  of  new  realms  of 
thought,  to  the  achievement  of  an  ordered  and  dignified 
comfort  now  impossible  ?  Or  would  they  plunge  into  a 
riot  of  the  senses  and  sink  into  the  apathy  of  decay  ? 

These  are  speculations  for  the  social  philosopher. 
The  cold  answer  of  science,  derided  by  Socialists  as 
empirical,  is  that  population  woidd  multiply  rapidly 
up  to  the  limits  of  the  new  food-supply,  unless  new 
diseases  pared  down  the  numbers.  If  the  new  diseases 
failed  to  come  or  to  succeed,  there  would  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  testing  whether  or  no  some  factor,  like  Mr. 
William  Morris’  “Work  for  Work’s  Sake,”  or  “Art 
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tor  Art  s  Sake,  could  take  the  place  of  want  as  a 
driving  force.  Without  such  or  some  equivalent,  de¬ 
generation  would  ensue,  and  there  would  be  a  lapse  into 
barbarism,  different  only  from  primitive  savagery  in 
that  it  would  possess  the  more  refined  weapons  of 
cruelty  forged  by  civilization. 

But  if  population  did  advance  up  to  the  limits  of  the 
new  food-supply,  who  shall  imagine  the  horrors  resulting 
from  a  struggle  so  vast,  when  the  whole  world  might 
be  like  a  teeming  slum  of  Canton,  sick  with  its  burden 
ot  humanity.  Such  unthinkable  misery  might  be  the 
birth-throes  ot  new  types  filled  with  a  strange  glory, 
but  also  it  might  be  the  death-throes  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  the  organic  chemist  now,  in  his  laboratory  in 
England  or  in  Germany,  getting  ready  for  the  synthesis 
of  chlorophyll,  may  be  the  artificer  of  a  new  monster 
that  shall  devour  the  human  race. 

DR.  GORDON  HAKE’S  POETRY. 

''HE  recent  death  of  Dr.  Gordon  Hake,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  has,  for  a  moment,  drawn  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  a  remarkable  poet  has  been  living 
and  writing  in  our  midst,  almost  unrecognized.  It  is 
true  that  the  qualities  of  Dr.  Hake’s  work  were,  from 
the  first,  fully  admitted,  and  warmly  praised,  by  one  of 
the  greatest  ot  contemporary  poets,  who  was  also  a 
critic  of  exceptional  acuteness,  Rossetti.  Indeed,  the 
only  two  review-articles  which  Rossetti  ever  wrote, 
were  written  on  two  of  Dr.  Hake’s  books  :  “  Madeline,” 
which  he  reviewed  in  the  Academy  in  1871,  and  “  Para¬ 
bles  and  Pales,”  which  he  reviewed  in  the  Fortnightly  in 
1873.  But  to  the  general  public,  even  to  the  cultured 
public,  the  name  of  Dr.  Hake  has  been  hardly  even  a 
name.  A  volume  ot  selections  from  his  poems,  lately 
edited  by  Mrs.  Meynell,  seems  to  have  made  little  im¬ 
pression  on  the  mass  of  critics  or  of  readers  ;  and  only 
the  accident  of  death  has  at  last  given  a  certain  slight 
actuality  to  a  writer  who  had  many  claims  on  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  “fit  audience.” 

No  doubt  Dr.  Hake  could  never  have  been  a  popular 
poet  ;  and  tailing,  as  he  did,  of  actual  greatness,  it  was 
not  his  to  conquer  admiration  by  force.  But  he  had  so 
many  singular  and  interesting  qualities  :  he  did,  long  ago, 
almost  perfectly,  so  many  things  which  younger  writers 
have  since  been  admired  for  doing  imperfectly  ;  he 
appealed,  or  should  have  appealed,  so  strongly  to  that 
modern  love  of  the  unusual,  the  fantastic,  the  morbid  ; 
that  it  is  surprising  he  should  never  have  had  so  much 
as  a  little  inner  circle  of  disciples.  For  how  long  has  it 
not  been  the  fashion  to  admire  whatever  is  exotic  !  Well, 
never  was  an  English  poet  more  exotic  than  Dr.  Hake. 
But  no  doubt  the  interest  of  his  poetry  is  too  ex¬ 
clusively  intellectual,  and  concerned  in  too  abstract  a 
way  with  what  Mr.  Swinburne  calls  the  “soul  of 
sense.”  He  goes  straight  to  the  essence  of  things,  and 
the  essential  is  always  a  little  meagre  and  unsatisfying 
to  the  broad,  general  taste.  In  his  first  manner,  it  is  true, 
the  manner  of  the  “  Parables  and  Tales,”  there  was  a 
Wordsworthian  homeliness,  and  a  quaintness  more 
resembling  that  of  George  Herbert,  which  might  have 
had  a  certain  success,  if  the  subject-matter  had  been  less 
odd  and  disconcerting.  But  with  the  succeeding  volumes, 
“  New  Symbols,”  “  Legends  of  the  Morrow,”  “  Maiden 
Ecstasy,”  a  new  manner  comes  into  his  work,  a  subtle, 
packed,  remote,  deliberately  and  precisely  vague,  style 
which  corresponds  more  and  more  closely  with  the  ever 
vaguer  and  more  remote  quality  of  the  subject.  Con¬ 
trast,  for  instance,  this  stanza  from  “The  Cripple” 
with  a  stanza  from  a  later  poem,  “The  Shepherdess.” 
Here  we  see  the  early  manner  : 

“There  with  soft  notes  his  fife  he  fills, 

A  mere  tin  plaything  from  the  mart, 

But  his  thin  fingers  as  it  thrills, 

To  that  poor  toy  a  grace  impart, 

While  it  obeys  his  lips’  control, 

And  is  a  crutch  unto  his  soul.” 

And  here  is  the  later  manner  : 

“  She  looks  at  heaven  ;  afar  the  cloud-vane  drifts  ; 

Her  face  is  pale  ;  he  comes,  the  lord  is  found  : 

She  kneels,  once  more  his  slave  ;  the  stranger  lifts 
The  virgin  from  the  ground, 

And  offers  up  for  sacred  wedding-gifts 
The  chains  her  heart  had  bound.” 
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At  first,  in  a  peculiar  way,  certainly,  a  realist,  at  least  so 
far  asoutward  details  are  concerned,  he  loses  all  interest  in 
the  reality  of  what  is  external.  A  new  order  of  phenomena 
absorbs  his  attention,  which  becomes  more  and  more 
internalized,  more  exclusively  concerned  with  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  soul,  of  morbid  sensation,  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  mind  and  the  senses.  Humanity  is  now  appre¬ 
hended  in  a  more  than  ever  generalized,  and  yet 
specialized,  way,  in  its  essence,  where  it  becomes,  if  you 
will,  an  abstraction  ;  or,  if  you  will,  for  the  first  time 
purely  individual.  He  is  now,  in  the  true  sense  of  one 
of  his  own  titles,  a  “  Soul-Painter.” 

This  attitude  of  mind,  this  manner  of  writing,  the 
peculiar  technique  of  the  verse — with  its  invariable 
andante  movement,  its  lingering  subtleties  of  sound, 
colour,  and  suggestion — the  almost  medical  curiosity 
of  these  researches  into  the  stuff  of  dreams,  the  very 
fibre  of  life  itself,  combined,  certainly,  to  produce  a 
new  thing  in  poetry.  The  result  is  not  an  invariable 
success.  Dr.  Hake  was  not  always  entirely  the  master 
of  his  own  enchantments.  But,  at  its  best,  in  such 
poems  as  “The  Snake-Charmer,”  “The  Dancing-Girl,” 
we  find  an  effect,  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  realized 
with  extraordinary  mastery.  Take,  for  instance  (though 
quotation,  in  such  a  case,  can  hardly  be  really  repre¬ 
sentative),  these  stanzas  from  “  The  Snake-Charmer”  : 

“  His  eyes  are  swimming  in  the  mist 

That  films  the  earth  like  serpent’s  breath  ; 

And  now — as  if  a  serpent  hissed — - 
The  husky  whisperings  of  Death 
Fill  ear  and  brain  -he  looks  around — 

Serpents  seem  matted  o’er  the  ground. 

The  wood  swims  round  ;  the  pool  and  skies 
Have  met  ;  the  death-drops  down  that  cheek 
Fall  faster  ;  for  the  serpent’s  eyes 

Grow  human,  and  the  charmer’s  seek. 

A  gaze  like  man’s  directs  the  dart 
Which  now  is  buried  at  his  heart. 

The  monarch  of  the  world  is  cold  : 

The  charm  he  bore  has  passed  away  : 

The  serpent  gathers  up  its  fold 
To  wind  about  its  human  prey. 

The  red  mouth  darts  a  dizzy  sting, 

And  clenches  the  eternal  ring.” 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  alone,  is  attempted  :  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  a  certain  sensation  or  series  of  sensations,  a 
certain  chain  of  movement,  a  certain  philosophical  idea. 
Not  a  word  is  to  be  admitted  by  accident,  however  happy, 
not  a  rhythm  is  to  be  allowed  to  flow  freely,  at  its  own 
natural  will  ;  here  is  the  effect  to  be  rendered,  and  with 
the  utmost  economy  of  means,  the  utmost  intensity  of 
expression.  Such  a  way  of  working  the  extreme  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  the  spontaneous  lyrical  poet,  to  whom 
song  is  a  natural  outflow  naturally  produces  at 
times  a  sense  of  constraint,  an  actual  awkwardness, 
which  a  more  facile,  or  a  more  spontaneous,  or 
a  more  easily  contented,  verse-writer  would  have 
avoided.  And  the  attempt  is  sometimes  after  the 
unrealizable,  a  brave  attempt,  but  one  which  a  truer 
sense  of  the  just  limits  of  art  would  have  prevented  a 
fine  artist  from  making.  But  how  interesting,  at  the 
very  least,  are  these  sometimes  foiled  endeavours!  It 
is  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  in  which  science  becomes  an 
instrument  in  the  creation  of  a  new,  curious  kind  of 
beauty,  the  poetry,  one  might  almost  say,  of  pathology. 
Much  of  the  best  modern  poetry,  much  in  Baudelaire,  in 
Poe,  in  Rossetti,  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  earlier  work,  has  a 
certain  pathological  quality,  which  comes,  partly  indeed 
from  an  aesthetic  fascination  in  what  is  diseased,  but 
also  largely  from  a  purely  personal,  a  personally  un¬ 
healthy,  disposition  of  mind.  Now,  in  Dr.  Hake,  this 
disposition  of  mind  is  entirely  absent.  Dealing  by  pre¬ 
ference  with  morbid  themes,  he  impresses  one  as  being 
himself  no  more  morbid  than  the  surgeon  whom  we  see 
eagerly  entering  a  hospital.  The  curiosity  is  impersonal, 
a  study,  an  outside  mental  interest.  And  for  this  very 
reason  it  can  be  woven  deliberately  into  the  stuff  of 
poetry,  where  its  effect  will  have  the  strangest  and  most 
instructive  differences  from  the  effect  of  the  same  thing 
done  by  one  who  is  himself  really  a  patient. 

For  what  he  has  done,  and  still  more  for  what  he  has 
attempted,  Dr.  Hake  will  remain,  in  the  estimation  of 


those  who  have  any  real  apprehension  of  such  matters, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  poets  of  our  time.  He  did 
much  of  really  fine  quality,  he  wrote  at  least  a  few  poems 
which  deserve  to  live.  But  perhaps  his  special  interest 
in  the  future  will  be  that  he  has  opened  up  new  possi¬ 
bilities  to  poetry,  that  he  has  at  least  indicated  the  way 
to  do  certain  things  which  no  one  had  ever  attempted  to 
do  before. 

GIRAFFE  HUNTING  IN  THE  KALAHARI. 

EEP  and  far  within  the  recesses  of  the  Kalahari 
Desert  there  lie  vast  stretches  of  country,  to  this 
hour  almost  as  remote  and  unfooted  as  in  the  dim  days 
before  Vasco  da  Gama  had  doubled  the  stormy  Cape 
and  white  men  had  discovered  South  Africa.  Waterless 
as  are  these  solitudes,  they  are  yet  singularly  picturesque ; 
and  from  their  very  inaccessibility  they  afford  shelter  to 
various  species  of  desert-bred  animals,  which,  in  these 
days  of  extermination,  are  becoming  extremely  scarce. 
In  the  northern  portion  of  the  Kalahari  especially  are 
to  be  found  large  troops  of  eland,  gemsbok,  hartebeest, 
and  even  koodoo — all  beasts  of  chase  which  possess  the 
rare  faculty  of  supporting  life  for  long  periods  of  time, 
without  recourse  to  water. 

Towering  above  all  these  great  antelopes,  there  yet 
wander  from  forest  to  forest  strong  bands  of  the  tall 
giraffe,  one  of  the  most  strangely  beautiful  even  of  the 
varied  forms  of  wild  life  to  be  found  in  Africa,  one  of  the 
last  relics  of  those  primeval  creatures  which  once  roamed 
the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  the  scenery  of  the 
upper  Kalahari  consists  of  those  vast  and  ancient  wood¬ 
lands  of  giraffe  acacia,  where,  amid  open  park-like 
glades,  interspersed  with  dense  thorny  thickets,  the 
giraffes  of  Southern  Africa  freely  wander  to  this  hour. 

Of  late  years  the  Bechuana  tribes  bordering  upon  the 
Kalahari,  having  become  possessed  of  horses  and  breech¬ 
loading  rifles,  have  penetrated  far  into  the  desert,  and, 
during  the  season  of  the  rains,  work  havoc  upon  the 
great  game.  But  although  these  black  hunters  are 
steadily  denuding  the  Kalahari  of  its  wonderful  store  of 
great  game,  there  yet  remain  remote  and  unknown  soli¬ 
tudes  to  which  even  they  can  scarce  attain,  natural  pre¬ 
serves  where  the  sound  of  the  rifle  has  never  yet  been  heard. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  even  these  sanctuaries 
must  before  very  long  yield  their  treasures  of  animal  life 
to  the  merciless  skin-hunters,  bent  only  upon  destruction. 

For  the  skin  and  horns  of  an  eland  or  gemsbok  the 
Bechuana"  hunter  can  nowadays  obtain  about  a  sove¬ 
reign  at  the  up-country  store.  For  the  hide  of  a  full- 
grown  giraffe  (greatly  sought  after  for  whip  and  sandal¬ 
making)  he  can  obtain  from  ^3  to  £5.  For  these 
paltry  considerations  the  native  and  the  Boer  hunter 
are  prepared  to  brave  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
desert  travel,  so  that  they  may  slaughter  whenever  and 
wherever  they  shall  find  opportunity.  The  English 
hunter  is,  and  has  always  been,  much  more  merciful. 
And  in  these  days,  when  the  game  is  vanishing  from 
Africa,  as  snow  melts  from  before  the  sun,  he  is  content 
to  secure  a  few  good  trophies,  to  supply  his  camp  with 
meat,  and  then  stay  his  hand.  Of  all  great  game  giraffe, 
when  first  seen  and  hunted,  are  perhaps  the  most  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fire  the  white  man’s  imagination,  to  stir  his 
blood.  Their  gigantic  height,  strange  shape,  beautiful 
colouring ;  the  headlong  speed  at  -which  they  travel 
when  roused  ;  their  rocking  gait  (a  curious  commingling 
of  the  sublime  and  ridiculous)  ;  the  flailing  of  their  tre¬ 
mendous  necks,  swinging  in  unison  with  their  strides  ; 
the  difficulty  of  pursuing  such  game  in  the  thorny  wilder¬ 
nesses  through  which  they  plunge,  all  these  things 
unite  to  make  the  first  giraffe  hunts  unforgetable. 
After  the  first  few  hunts,  however,  Englishmen  seldom 
shoot  a  giraffe,  unless  to  supply  necessary  food,  or  to 
procure  a  unique  specimen.  The  great  creatures  are  so 
timid,  so  defenceless,  and  so  rarely  beautiful,  that  it 
seems  a  sin  to  destroy  them.  Let  us  watch  briefly  a 
giraffe  hunt  in  this  far  wilderness  of  the  Kalahari. 

It  is  just  dawn  in  the  desert  ;  round  the  remains  of  an 
overnight  camp  fire,  just  upon  the  edge  of  the  Kamcel 
doom  (giraffe  acacia)  forest,  a  little  knot  of  hunters  is 
preparing  for  a  start.  Coffee  and  a  mouthful  of  food  are 
swallowed,  and  the  horses  are  saddled  up.  The  hunters 
are  camped  thirty  miles  from  their  waggons  ;  their  nags 
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have  had  no  water  since  yesterday  morning-,  and  thev 
will  taste  none  for  another  dozen  hours  at  least.  But, 
like  all  South  African  ponies,  they  are  hardy  beasts,  and 
are  ready  and  eager  for  the  fray.  The  two  white  hunters 
(fhey  are  Englishmen)  mount  their  nags  and,  preceded 
by  three  bushmen  spoorers,  ride  into  the  forest.  It  is  no 
great  while  before  they  have  found  spoor  of  a  small  troop 
of  giraffe,  and  now,  hour  after  hour,  they  follow  it  up. 
But  the  track  has  been  very  winding,  the  forest  is  thick, 
the  eddies  of  what  wind  there  is  are  full  of  betrayal,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  hours  it  is  plain  that  the  troop 'they 
are  following  have  got  their  wind  and  run.  It  is  useless 
following  them  at  present.  The  sun  is  now  high,  the 
forest  is  intensely  hot  (remember,  the  shade  of  an  African 
woodland  is  not  the  shade  of  England),  and  coats  arc 
doffed  and  fastened  to  the  saddle  bows.  That  is  a 
mistake,  as  will  presently  be  seen. 

The  two  men  now  separate.  Within  ten  minutes  one 
of  them,  peering  through  the  trees,  sees  in  front  of  him 
what,  between  the  glare  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade, 
he  takes  to  be  the  stem  of  an  old  withered  thorn  tree. 
It  moves.  That  is  no  thorn  tree,  but  merely  the  long 
neck  of  an  old  giraffe  bull,  which  has  taken  alarm  and, 
with  its  fellow,  swings  round  and  is  away  on  the  instant, 
flie  bush  hereabouts  is  horribly  dense  and  thorny,  and 
the  thorns  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  strongest  cord- 
breeches  can  scarcely  withstand  their  assaults.  The  old 
bulls,  with  hides  nearly  an  inch  thick,  care  for  no  thorn 
m  the  forest,  and  plunge  through  the  armed  thickets  as 
though  they  were  black-currant  bushes.  There  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done  :  to  forget  the  sickle  thorns  and 
follow  them.  The  spurs  go  in,  the  gallant  pony 
springs  forward,  and  the  chase  begins."  It  is  truly 
headlong.  Crash  go  the  tall  giants,  their  long  necks 
rising  and  falling  rhythmically,  their  heads  sometimes 
bending  low  to  escape  a  bough  which  all  but  scrapes 
the  withers.  It  is  wonderful  how  such  monstrous  game 
cun  evade  branches,  and  tack  this  way  and  that  among 
the  interruptions  and  obstacles  of  the  forest.  It  is  a 
tough  gallop  indeed,  but  in  ten  minutes  the  hunter  has 
driven  his  pony  right  up  to  the  tail  of  the  nearest  bull, 
and,  from  the  saddle,  has  fired  his  shot.  He  falls  behind 
a  little,  then  closes  up  and  fires  again.  Both  bullets, 
planted  close  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  have  ploughed  deep 
into  the  short  body  of  the  giraffe  and  done  their  work. 

1  he  painted  giant  falters,  sways,  and  then  in  an  instant 
falls  crashing  to  earth,  carrying  with  him  in  his  ruin  a 
stout  sapling.  Dark  chestnut  of  coat  (almost  black 
with  age  upon  the  back),  this  old  bull,  measuring  nine¬ 
teen  feet  from  the  hoof  to  the  tip  of  the  fals’e  horns, 
forms  a  noble  prize  indeed.  As  he  lies  there  in  the  long 
yellow  grass,  he  looks,  surely,  the  strangest  of  all 
survivals  of  the  fauna  of  the  dark  ages  :  a  priceless  and 
pathetic  relic,  left  to  the  modern  world  by  the  ravages 
of  time.  5  ' 

•  Seated  upon  the  dead  beast,  the  hunter  (his  shirt  in 
ribbons,  his  body  gashed  and  bleeding)  smokes  a  pipe, 
then  takes  out  his  knife  and  begins  the  colossal  task 
of  skinning  a  camelopard. 

TWO  FRENCH  EVENTS. 

C  'HE  recent  suicide  of  M.  Raoul  Tochd  suggests  many 
thoughts.  M.  Tochd  was  one  of  those  clever  men 
whose  careers  have  been  ruined  by  what  Parisians  call 
“  Be  Boulevard  ” — an  expression  that  means  much.  The 
Boulevard  is  a  little  bit  of  the  world  that  exercises  an 
extraordinary  attraction  upon  minds  that  yearn  for  ex¬ 
citement,  and  willingly  mistake  their  amused  curiosity 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  dance  of  life — so  fantastically 
combined  with  the  dance  of  death — for  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature. 
There  is  nothing  more  perilous  than  the  attempt  to 
combine  on  the  “Boulevard  ”  the  life  of  play  and  plea¬ 
sure  with  the  life  of  the  brain-worker.  Some  have  done 
it  without  coming  to  grief— M.  Aurdien  Scholl  is  a 
living  example  but  how  many  men  of  brilliant  parts 
who  have  essayed  this  career  have  been  wrecked  at  an 
age  when  they  should  have  been  at  the  zenith  of  their 
intellectual  powers !  The  victims  of  the  Boulevard 
mostly  suffer  in  their  nervous  systems,  and  die  exhausted 
by  ndvrose  and  excessive  indulgence  in  narcotic  drugs. 
But  the  case  of  M.  Raoul  Toch6  was  not  of  this  kind. 

It  was  the  usurer  who  drove  “  Frimousse  ”  to  despair 


and  suicide,  “Frimousse,”  whose  farcical  oddities  and 
fantastic  drolleries  have  for  many  years  past  amused  the 
readers  of  the  Gaulois,  and  whos:e  ephemeral  but  spark¬ 
ling  contributions  to  the  lightest  literature  of  the  stage 
are  so  well  known  to  Parisians. 

This  jester  of  the  Boulevard  was  a  spoilt  child  of 
Fortune.  Unlike  Sardou,  Daudet,  and  Zola,  he  had 
not  to  pass  in  youth  through  a  hard  struggle  with  stern 
realities.  He  had  a  rich  father  to  help  him.  The  airy 
trifles  that  he  threw  off  from  his  pen  for  the  Boulevard 
pi  ess  soon  brought  him  in  a  handsome  income,  and 
while  still  a  young  man  his  author’s  rights  came  to 
represent  a  revenue  of  about  ,£1200  a  year.  But 
gambling  and  reckless  extravagance  brought  M.  Raoul 
I  och4  into  contact  with  the  vampires  of  the  Boulevard, 
and  his  ruin  was  then  sure  and  swift.  He  soon  ex¬ 
hausted  every  expedient  for  raising  money,  and  having 
gambled  away  all  he  possessed  but  the  few  francs  found 
in  his  pocket  after  death,  “  brimousse,”  who  wras  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  incapable  of  a  sombre  thought,  whose 
humour  and  gaiety  seemed  never  to  abandon  him,  left 
the  lively  and  glittering  Boulevard  through  which  his 
vivacious  spirit  had  come  to  tragic  grief  and  turned  to 
the  open  country  in  the  January  gloom,  searching  like  a 
wounded  animal  lor  some  deserted  spot  where  he  might 
die  unseen,  far  lrom  the  gas-lighted  fools’  paradise  he 
had  loved  too  well. 

M.  Got,  the  actor,  will  in  a  few  days  retire  from  the 
Comddie  Fran9ai.se  into  private  life,  on  the  slender  com¬ 
petence  allotted  to  the  superannuated  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  French  theatre.  His  life  has  been  admir¬ 
able  for  whole-souled  devotion  to  his  art.  His  modestv 
amounts  almost  to  genius.  There  was  no  part  so  smail 
that  he  was  not  content  to  play  it.  Pretentiousness  of 
any  kind  is  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  For  many 
years  he  has  lived  in  a  little  cottage  in  a  remote  quarter 
of  Paris,  and  has  travelled  to  and  from  the  theatre  in  an 
omnibus,  with  the  regularity  of  a  bank-clerk  going  to 
his  daily  task.  He  has  always  avoided  society,  just  as 
he  has  always  kept  clear  of  anything  that  might  bring 
his  name  into  prominence  otherwise  than  through  his 
profession.  M.  Got  does  not  believe  in  inspiration,  and 
smiles,  good  man,  at  the  fatuity  of  those  who  rush  on  to 
the  stage  convinced  that  genius  will  amply  compensate 
for  any  want  of  mere  technical  knowledge.  Taken 
altogether,  M.  Got  is  a  proficient  mediocrity  nothing 
more. 

A  POPULAR  CANTATA. 

CO  highly  and  so  generally  is  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
^  esteemed  by  the  lower  middle  classes  of  this 
country,  that  to  utter  a  word  about  him  is  in  the  last 
degree  dangerous,  unless  that  word  be  one  of  excessive 
praise.  I  hey  love  their  Sullivan,  do  these  good  people; 
he  is  the  sole  light  that  touches  their  workaday  lives 
with  a  soft  radiance  of  romance  ;  and — they  are  in  a 
majority.  Hence,  although  the  “  Golden  Legend  ”  was 
written  well-nigh  ten  years  since,  not  the  boldest  of  the 
critics  has  told  the  truth  about  it,  or  ventured  to  describe 
its  beauties  and  the  extent  of  the  technical  mastery  it 
implies  in  language  approaching  sober  accuracy.  The 
weakest  ot  them  compete  in  placing  it  higher  and  ever 
higher  amongst  the  noblest  achievements  in  art;  so  that 
after  every  performance  of  the  cantata  by  the  Royal 
Choral  Society  (for  instance,  that  of  17  January),  the 
notices  of  the  daily  press  are  a  cause  of  unbounded 
amazement  to  the  man  who  has  felt  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  beautiful  music  and  music  that  is  not  beautiful. 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  this  unvarying  application  of  high 
terms  to  unworthy  matters  should  cease  ?  Anyhow,  we 
will  look  at  this  “  Golden  Legend”  with  eyes  unblinded 
by  the  golden  glamour  of  fortunes  won  by  “The  Lost 
Chord  ”  and  “  Patience,”  and  take  the  risk  that  attends 
speaking  of  the  work  as  we  see  it. 

By  effort  one  may  sympathize  with  the  widespread  delight 
in  the  first  form  of  the  old  story.  At  a  time  when  people 
must  have  been  weary  of  incessant  changes  rung  on  the 
ancient  theme  of  the  young  man  who  performs  innumer¬ 
able  exploits,  and  sometimes  gets  killed,  for  the  sake  of 
the  young  woman  he  loves,  Jacobus  de  Voragine  boldly 
inverted  the  customary  parts  of  hero  and  heroine,  mak¬ 
ing  the  young  woman  offer  to  die  for  the  young  man. 

A  thrill  of  pleasure,  begotten  chiefly  of  novelty,  ran 
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through  feudal  Europe,  and  the  legend  was  called 
“golden.”  Chivalrous  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
treatment  due  to  a  woman  were  appeased  by  two  facts  : 
first,  that  this  particular  young  woman  did  not  die,  and 
second  (and  all-important),  that  if  she  had  died  she  was 
plebeian  and  of  small  account,  while  Prince  Henry  of 
Hohenheck  was  the  last  of  a  noble  race.  Even  the  farmers 
and  churls  who  repeated  the  story  had  most  likely  ex¬ 
perienced  the  sorrows  that  generally  came  with  a  new 
lord,  and  would  not  feel  Elsa’s  sacrifice  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  occasion.  Had  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  been 
capable  of  entering  into  the  beauty  that  followed  from 
the  simple  sincerity  of  the  old  tale-tellers,  he  might  have 
.gone  straight  to  “  Der  Arme  Heinrich,”  and  recon¬ 
structed  a  picture  of  old-world  life,  like  Wagner  s  “  Die 
Meistersinger  ”  with  a  difference.  But  responsiveness 
to  mediaeval  feeling  is  not  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  strong 
point ;  and  he  chose  instead  to  go  to  Longfellow.  I  his 
was  the  last  thing  he  should  have  done,  for  that  version 
is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  dramatic.  It  was  possible 
for  Longfellow  to  have  shown  us  both  Henry  and  Elsa 
impelled  by  the  same  throbbing  human  passion,  the 
desire  of  life,  to  two  very  different  ends  :  the  one  to 
tragedy,  spiritual  death,  the  other  to  a  joyful  victory 
over  death,  which  is  not  tragedy.  But  this  he  cared 
not  to  do.  He  dawdles  by  the  roadside,  and,  as  a 
species  of  literary  exercise,  draws  disconnected  sketches 
of  old-world  castles,  cathedrals,  miracle  plays,  disputes 
of  the  schoolmen,  the  sincere  and  insincere  sides  of  monk 
life  ;  or  he  tells  stories  of  Count  Hugo  or  of  Ermengard  ; 
or,  worst  of  all,  he  gives  guide-book  descriptions  of 
-scenery,  praiseworthily  executed.  Meanwhile  the  main 
story  is  all  but  forgotten.  He  is  bound  to  remember 
It  at  the  finish;  but  he  carries  it  on  with  so  faint  a  heart 
that  Elsa,  in  the  sweet  fiery  rapture  of  the  climax  of  her 
ordeal,  can  be  given  nothing  more  pungently  dramatic  to 
otter  than  this, 

“  You  do  not  look  on  life  and  death  as  I  do.” 

Still,  we  may  note  that  so  far  as  the  story  is  touched  on 
it  is  made  reasonable  by  the  various  schemes  of  the 
devil,  by  Henry’s  purpose — unfortunately  interrupted 
of  committing  suicide,  and  by  his  miraculous  cure,  being 
.attributed,  with  smug  bourgeois  shrewdness,  to  “the 
long  ride  in  the  open  air.”  These  are  precisely  the  points 
omitted  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  librettist ;  and  as  he 
further  exercises  marvellous  ingenuity  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  eradicate  the  last  lingering  traces  of  mediaeval 
sentiment  left  after  the  roastingthe  legend  had  in  Long¬ 
fellow’s  crucible,  an  already  tedious  story  is  degraded  to 
a  suburban  romance.  Prince  Henry  undoubtedly  goes 
to  the  city  every  day,  and  is  in  rather  better  circum¬ 
stances  than  Elsa,  who  is  a  romantic  girl  at  a  dangerous 
age.  The  librettist  has  oft  declaimed  against  the  “  garb¬ 
age  of  mythland”  that  Wagner  gathered  together  with  a 
“  muck-rake  ”  ;  and  lo  !  he  retains,  and  omits,  just  suffi¬ 
cient  of  Longfellow’s  verse  to  describe  Henry’s  disease 
with  ugly  accuracy.  The  line, 

“  As  were  it  the  water  of  life,  in  sooth  !  ” 
is  skilfully  cut  out,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be 
no  mistaking  the  fact  that  Henry  gets  drunk  on  un¬ 
disguised  alcohol.  No  reason  but  his  selfishness  is 
alleged  for  his  ready  acceptance  of  Elsa’s  offer  ;  for 
though  the  devil  appears  to  sing  a  Gilbert-Sullivan 
comic-song,  and  to  take  part  in  an  irrelevant  prologue, 
Henry  is  in  no  way  influenced  by  him.  Details  of  the 
miracle  are  not  forthcoming  ;  and  the  end  is  that  after  a 
series  of  incoherent  scenes,  the  cad  and  the  romantic 
girl  settle  down  in  their  happy  home  to  what  one  hopes 
may  prove  no  worse  than  a  long  life  of  honourable 
dulness. 

What  could  even  a  Mozart  do  with  such  a  book  ? 
Probably  little  ;  and  a  critic,  whose  opinions  are  still 
reverenced  by  people  who  reverence  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
also,  called  the  latter  not  the  English  Mozart,  but  the 
English  Offenbach.  The  nickname  is  just  in  so  far  as  it 
implies  that  the  composer  is  not  a  Mozart;  otherwise  it 
is  a  mistake.  If  there  is  one  thing  an  Offenbach, 
English  or  other,  might  be  expected  to  do  well,  it  would 
be  a  devil.  Now  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  devil,  his  admirers 
gravely  tell  us,  is  not  like  Berlioz’s  or  Goethe’s  devil. 
This  is  true.  Berlioz’s  is  a  good  old-fashioned  fiend,  mali¬ 
cious,  but  not  particularly  effective  :  a  sort  of  Puck  with 
a  sardonic  laugh  that  is  much  insisted  on.  Goethe’s  is  the 
identical  gentleman  who  appeared  at  the  court  of  heaven 


in  “  Gob  ”  ;  but  he  has  given  up  his  former  meddling  with 
his  victims’  persons  and  property,  and  now  appears  as  the 
modern  spirit  of  self-distrust,  worrying  men’s  minds,  and 
checking  their  purposes  with  soul-paralysis.  And  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan’s  devil  is  Sir  Arthur  in  a  skittish  mood. 
He  is  not  sulphureous,  not  even  sardonic,  and  is  a  trifle 
weak  in  intellect.  The  comic-song  might  be  given  with 
equal  reasonableness  to  any  of  Henry’s  attendants;  and 
as  for  the  fiend’s  imprecations  in  the  prologue,  no  one 
can  wonder  at  the  small  effect  they  produce.  And  if  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan  fails  with  the  devil,  he  cannot  be  held 
to  have  succeeded  elsewhere.  We  look  in  vain  for  an 
original  bit  of  melody,  harmonic  progression,  or  touch  of 
orchestration.  Slowly  the  conviction  is  forced  upon 
us  that  his  immense  popularity  is  due  to  his  capacity  for 
gathering,  as  it  were  into  one  focus,  much  that  is  beloved 
of  his  admirers.  They  love  the  cathedral  scene  in  “  Faust,” 
and  look  !  the  prologue,  with  its  chromatic  scales,  Gre¬ 
gorian  chant  and  organ,  echoes  it,  with  the  addition  of 
clanging  bells,  which  device  is  borrowed  elsewhere. 
They  love  drawing-room  ballads,  and  all  the  songs  in 
the  “Golden  Legend”  are  full  of  familiar  strains.  They 
like  modern  hymn-tunes,  part-songs,  and  much  that 
Mendelssohn  wrote  in  his  feebler  moments,  and  here  we 
have  “The  Evening  Hymn,”  “The  night  is  calm,” 

“  O  pure  in  heart,”  “  My  Redeemer  and  my  Lord,”  not 
to  mention  the  phrase  that  Henry  sings  to  the  words 
“Sweeter  to  this  afflicted  breast”:  things  absolutely 
without  originality,  but  reminiscent  of  Mendelssohn,  and 
well-known  part-songs  and  hymn-tunes.  And  finally, 
many  of  them  have  a  taste  for  the  concertina,  and  they 
get  it  on  the  last  page  of  the  love-duet.  We  do  not  say 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  plagiarizes.  Plagiarism  is  to  this 
as  pocket-picking  to  an  elaborately  schemed  burglary  by 
a  master  of  the  craft.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  “lifts”  no  single 
phrase,  no  single  orchestral  device,  bodily  ;  his  pro¬ 
cess,  perhaps  carried  on  quite  unconsciously,  is  to  distil, 
from  the  ballads,  the  church  music,  even  the  great  ora¬ 
torios  and  operas,  exactly  as  much  of  their  essence  as 
his  audience  can  stand.  Possibly  he  thinks  he  is 
original,  and  he  is,  but  only  in  so  much  as  he  does  this,  a 
thing  no  man  has  done  before.  If  his  distillate  were  fine, 
we  should  all  applaud  him  and  rank  him  with  tho^e  first 
musicians  who  built  noble  music  from  the  songs  of  the 
people;  but  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  distillate  is  never  fine, 
never  more  than  clever  and  feebly  pretty.  Can  anybody 
point  to  one  heroic  theme  in  his  works,  one  melody 
suffused  with  emotion,  one  solid  piece  of  chorus-writing 
which  is  not  obviously  imitated  from  Mendelssohn  or 
some  other  composer  ?  These  things  have  never  yet 
been  shown  us.  His  orchestration,  even  when  striking 
effects  are  aimed  at,  is  safe,  academic  ;  his  melodies  are 
devoid  of  real  vitality  and  savour  ;  his  declamation  is 
commonplace,  except  in  such  specimens  as  Henry’s  in¬ 
quiry,  “  Can  you  direct  me  to  Friar  Angelo?”  and  then 
it  is  unintentionally  ludicrous.  The  final  fugue  is  a 
marvel  of  threadbare  poverty  of  invention.  The  one 
redeeming,  though  negative,  quality  of  the  work  is  the 
absence  of  flagrant  vulgarity.  The  matter  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan’s  speech  is  not  high  nor  noble,  but  his  utterance 
is  not  unrefined. 

The  performance  of  17  January  was  a  commendable 
one ;  but  the  only  singer  who  need  be  singled  out 
for  special  praise  is  Mr.  Douglas  Powell,  who  would 
have  put  some  diabolic  energy  into  the  part  of  Lucifer 
had  not  the  composer  forestalled  him  with  other  qualities. 
The  next  day’s  journals  spoke  of  the  work  as  we  have 
hinted ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  the  performance  only 
confirmed  us  in  our  opinion  ;  and,  we  repeat,  it  is  time 
to  leave  praise  of  the  “Golden  Legend”  to  the  people 
who  like  it.  They  probably  like  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s 
and  Mr.  Buchanan’s  poetry  as  well  ;  but  we  do  not 
accept  the  poetry  on  that  account.  Neither  should  we 
accept  an  epic  from  Mr.  Gilbert,  merely  because  he  has 
succeeded  in  a  kind  of  “poetry”  which  is  the  literary 
equivalent  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  music.  Let  us 
rejoice  in  the  Savoy  entertainments,  but  let  us  stand  out 
against  the  bourgeoisie  when  the  entertainers  try  their 
hands  in  higher  matters. 

Had  Mr.  Mason  Carnes,  instead  of  writing  “  1  he 
Taboo,”  collected  for  publication  the  history  and  pedi¬ 
grees  of  the  various  jokes  that  form  its  substance  and 
structure,  his  time  would  have  been  better  employed, 
and  the  result,  possibly,  one  on  which  he  could  be 
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congratulated.  As  it  is,  his  “  fantastic  opera,”  produced 
at  the  Trafalgar  Theatre  on  19  January,  with  music  by 
Miss  Ethel  Harraden.can  only  be  described  as  deplorable. 
For  once  we  agreed  with  the  gallery  ;  and  we  hope  Miss 
Harraden  will  soon  have  a  more  adequate  opportunity 
of  displaying  her  undoubted  ability. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  THEATRE. 

“Thyrza  Fleming”:  in  four  acts.  By  Miss  Dorothy 
Leighton.  The  Independent  Theatre  (Terry’s), 
4  January  1895. 

“  The  First  Step.”  A  Dramatic  Moment.  By  William 
Heinemann.  London  :  John  Lane.  1895. 

NOW  that  the  fashionable  productions  at  the  Lyceum, 
the  Haymarket,  and  the  St.  James’s  have  been 
attended  to,  the  Independent  Theatre  claims  a  modest 
word  for  two  plays,  one  which  it  would  have  produced 
had  the  Queen’s  reader  of  plays  permitted,  and  another 
which  it  actually  has  produced.  The  Independent 
Theatre  is  an  excellent  institution,  simply  because  it  is 
independent.  Its  disparagers  ask  what  it  is  independent 
of,  knowingwell  that  no  question  is  so  difficult  to  answer 
as  that  to  which  the  answer  is  obvious.  It  is,  of  course, 
independent  of  commercial  success.  It  can  take  a  master¬ 
piece  of  European  dramatic  literature,  which,  because  it 
is  a  masterpiece,  is  above  the  level  of  commercial  prac¬ 
ticability  fixed  by  the  average  taste  of  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  playgoing  Londoners,  and  produce  it  for  at  least  a 
night  or  two.  What  is  more,  it  has  done  it.  If  Mr. 
Grein  had  not  taken  the  dramatic  critics  of  London  and 
put  them  in  a  row  before  “Ghosts”  and  “The  Wild 
Duck,”  with  a  certain  small  but  inquisitive  and  influen¬ 
tial  body  of  enthusiasts  behind  them,  we  should  be  far 
less  advanced  to-day  than  we  are.  The  real  history  of 
the  drama  for  the  last  ten  years  is  not  the  history  of  the 
prosperous  enterprises  of  Mr.  Hare,  Mr.  Irving,  and  the 
established  West-end  theatres,  but  of  the  forlorn  hopes 
led  by  Mr.  Vernon,  Mr.  Charrington,  Mr.  Grein,  Messrs. 
Henley  and  Stevenson,  Miss  Achurch,  Miss  Robins  and 
Miss  Lea,  Miss  Farr,  and  the  rest  of  the  Impossibilists. 
Their  commercial  defeat  has  been  slaughterous  :  each 
scaling  party  has  gained  the  rampart  only  to  be  hurled 
back  into  the  moat  with  empty  pockets,  amid  plentiful 
jeering  from  the  baser  sort,  with  their  opportunities  of  a 
share  in  the  ordinary  lucrative  routine  of  their  profession 
considerably  diminished,  and  their  acquaintances,  after 
the  manner  of  acquaintances,  rather  ashamed  of  them. 
For  my  part,  I  take  off  my  hat  to  them.  Besides,  that 
is  the  way  things  get  done  in  England  ;  so,  as  a  pru¬ 
dent  man,  I  always  make  friends  with  able  desperadoes, 
knowing  that  they  will  seize  the  citadel  when  the  present 
garrison  retires. 

The  special  danger  of  the  Independent  Theatre  is  its 
liability  to  its  subscribers  for  the  production  of  half-a- 
dozen  new  plays  every  season.  No  author  whose  play 
strikes,  or  is  aimed  at,  the  commercially  successful  pitch 
will  give  it  to  Mr.  Grein.  Until,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  author  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
play  is  either  too  good  or  too  bad  or  too  new  for  the 
regular  theatres,  his  manuscript  does  not  come  Mr. 
Grein’s  way.  Now  Nature  is  lavish  of  plays  that  are 
too  bad  for  the  ordinary  theatre,  and  niggard  of  plays 
that  are  too  good  much  more  niggard  than  Mr. 
Grein  dare  be  of  new  plays  if  he  wishes  to  give  his 
subscribers  enough  performances  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  are  having  some  sort  of  value  for  their  subscriptions. 
It  lies,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that  the 
majority  of  the  performances  of  the  Independent 
Theatre,  taken  by  themselves,  will  not  justify  its 
existence  ;  and  the  late  reconstitution  of  the  enterprise 
as  The  Independent  Theatre,  Limited,  in  no  way 
modifies  this  rather  hard  condition.  We  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  accept  one  really  remarkable  play  a 
year  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  half-a-dozen  indifferent 
ones,  including  perhaps  an  occasional  dismal  failure. 
And  I  think  our  London  managers,  if  they  were  wise, 
would  help  and  cherish  the  Independent  Theatre  as  a 
sort  of  laboratory  in  which  they  can  have  experiments 
tried  on  the  public  from  time  to  time  without  the  cost 
and  responsibility  incurred  by,  for  example,  Mr.  Beerbohm 
Tree  in  the  experiments  he  made  at  the  Haymarket  with 
“  Beau  Austin  ”  and  “  An  Enemy  of  the  People.” 
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“  Thyrza  Fleming,”  with  which  Mr.  Grein  has  inaugu- 
rated  th  e  regime  under  which  he  divides  the  responsibilities 
of  managing  director  with  Miss  Dorothy  Leighton,  is  a 
courageous  attempt  at  a  counterblast  to  “The  Heavenly 
Twins,”  sometimes  sinking  to  the  level  of  a  mere  skit, 
as  in  the  school-girlish  caricature  of  Ideala  as  Theophila,  * 
and  sometimes  rising  into  tolerable  drama,  or  swerving 
into  mere  abstract  discussion.  The  contest  between 
Miss  Leighton’s  talent  and  Sarah  Grand’s  genius  is  an  un¬ 
equal  one  ;  and  the  play  evades  the  challenged  issue  in  a 
sufficiently  ridiculous  way.  Sarah  Grand’s  heroine  married 
a  gentleman  with  “a  past  ”  ;  discovered  it  on  her  wedding- 
day  ;  and  promptly  went  home,  treating  him  exactly  as  he 
would  have  been  conventionally  expected  to  treat  her 
under  like  circumstances.  To  this  Miss  Leighton  says, 
in  effect :  “  Let  me  show  you  what  a  frightful  mistake  it 
is  for  a  woman  to  take  such  a  step.”  She  accordingly 
creates  a  heroine  who  leaves  her  husband  on  their 
wedding  day,  and  presently  returns  repentant  to  confess- 
that  she  was  wrong,  the  proof  being  that  her  husband  is- 
really  a  blameless  gentleman  with  no  past  at  all.  It  is 
exactly  as  if  Shakespeare  had  written  “  Othello  ”  as  a 
confutation  of  the  “  Tue  la  ”  of  Dumas  fils.  Leaving  this 
aspect  of  the  play  out  of  the  question,  one  may  say  that 
it  shows  a  promising  turn  on  Miss  Leighton’s  part  for 
the  theatre.  Its  main  fault  is  that  at  the  height  of  her 
argument  she  has  not  written  the  play  at  all,  but  simply 
stated  its  intellectual  basis  in  the  style  proper  to  the 
Royal  Institution.  If  she  will  translate  these  passages- 
into  the  idiomatic,  vernacular  language  by  which  feel¬ 
ing,  which  is  for  her  the  true  material  of  drama,  leaps 
into  expression  ;  and  if  she  will  allow  her  characters, 
when  they  are  no  longer  wanted,  to  simply  walk  off 
the  stage  without  making  far-fetched  excuses,  her  play 
will  do  very  well.  Even  as  it  is,  it  would  have  carried, 
off  its  shortcomings  if  the  title  part  had  been  better 
presented.  Miss  Esther  Palliser,  who  a  year  ago  was 
a  slender  and  attractive  young  lady  making  a  place  for 
herself  in  the  front  rank  of  our  oratorio  singers,  has 
taken  as  little  heed  to  her  physical  training  as  any 
German  prima  donna  ;  and  her  performance  can  only  be 
described  as  a  fairly  intelligent  reading  aloud  of  the 
part  by  rote.  It  was  just  a  degree  better  than  having 
it  read  from  the  book  by  the  prompter.  As  to  the 
blameless  Colonel,  the  incorrigibly  good-natured  Mr. 
Bernard  Gould,  talented,  handsome,  and  proof  (thanks 
to  a  rare  soundness  of  head  and  heart)  against  all  the 
crazy  illusions  of  stageland,  lent  his  engaging  per¬ 
sonality  for  the  part,  and  showed  us  what  it  was  like 
with  his  usual  cleverness.  The  considerateness  and 
adroitness  with  which  he  steered  Miss  Palliser  among  the 
smaller  shipping  was  delightful  ;  but  between  them  the 
scenes  on  which  Miss  Leighton’s  play  chiefly  depended 
for  its  success  left  the  imagination  inexpressibly  un¬ 
touched.  Mr.  Gould’s  only  real  chance,  in  fact,  was  in, 
the  scenes  with  Miss  Winifred  Frazer,  whose  charm  in- 
sympathetic  and  rather  fragile  parts  is  becoming  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  com¬ 
pliment  her  on  her  success  in  the  important  but  not  very 
exacting  character  of  the  victim  of  the  Heavenly  Twins- 
Mr.  Bonney  was  rather  interesting  ;  and  Miss  Beau- 
garde,  as  Jones  the  maid,  managed,  perhaps  through, 
inexperience,  to  put  the  real  female  domestic  servant  on. 
the  stage  for  the  first  time  within  my  experience. 

So  much  for  the  play  which  has  been  produced.  The 
other,  frustrated  by  that  insane  institution  for  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  authors,  the  Censorship  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  is  Mr.  William  Heinemann’s  “  First  Step.”  In 
this  instance  Mr.  Pigott  has  been  the  instrument  of  the 
irony  of  fate,  the  flavour  of  which  can  be  fully  relished 
only  in  view  of  the  following  facts,  not  hitherto  publicly 
collated.  A  few  years  ago  certain  matters  in  Central 
America  required  the  presence  of  a  plenipotentiary  from 
the  Colonial  Office.  This  mission  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Sidney  Olivier,  a  gentleman  who,  having  an  esoteric  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  sort  of  lucid  George  Meredith,  is  at  present, 
no  doubt,  awaiting  discovery  bv  Mr.  I.e  Gallienne  in  the 
dignified  security  of  Downing  Street.  Last  year  Mr. 
Olivier  wrote  a  play  entitled,  “  A  Freedom  in  Fetters,” 
embodyinghis  observations  of  human  natureas  developed 
in  the  British  colonist  by  a  tropical  climate.  The  Censor, 
after  one  horrified  glimpse  into  this  strange  region,  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  play  to  be  performed.  The  spectacle 
of  a  subordinate  court  official  appointed  by  patronage. 
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arbitrarily  suppressing  an  upper  division  civil  servant 
appointed  by  strenuous  competitive  examination,  and 
one  moreover  of  Mr.  Olivier  s  standing  and  personal 
character,  was  an  exceptionally  piquant  addition  to  the 
scandals  of  the  Censorship  ;  and  Mr.  Olivier  sought  the 
usual  remedy  publication.  But  the  first  publisher  ap¬ 
proached  sided  with  the  Censor,  and  refused  to  publish  the 
play  on  moral  grounds.  That  publisher  was  Mr.  William 
Heinemann,  who  thereupon  proceeded  to  write  a  play 
himself,  and  was  immediately  suppressed  by  Mr.  Pigott, 
to  the  accompaniment,  one  fancies,  of  a  hollow  laugh 
from  the  Colonial  Office.  Mr.  Heinemann,  with  admir¬ 
able  consistency,  refused  to  publish  his  own  play,  and 
sent  it  on  to  Mr.  John  Lane  of  the  Bodley  Head,  who 
has  duly  issued  five  hundred  copies  of  it  to  clear  Mr. 
Heinemann  from  the  imputation  of  having  written 
something  worse  than  the  intentional  and  gross  inde¬ 
cencies  which  Mr.  Pigott  has  licensed  from  time  to  time, 
as  I,  an  old  musical  critic,  well  know  from  my  experience 
of  comic-opera  books.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  of 
that  sort  in  Mr.  Heinemann’s  work  anymore  than  there 
was  in  Mr.  Olivier’s  ;  only  the  hero  and  heroine  are 
living  together  without  being  legally  married,  which  is 
ag-ainst  Mr.  Pigott’s  rule-of-thumb  for  determining 
whether  a  play  is  “  moral  ”  or  not. 

In  Mr.  Heinemann’s  play,  the  grounds  on  which  it  is 
assumed  that  this  unconventional  arrangement  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  hero  are  so  inadequately  conveyed  that  if 
the  pair  were  married,  the  play  would  gain  rather  than 
lose  in  verisimilitude,  though,  no  doubt,  the  heroine 
would  tumble  out  of  her  place  in  Mr.  Heinemann  s 
imagination  as  a  woman  with  certain  noble  qualities 
which  have  led  her  to  sacrifice  her  reputation  for  the 
•sake  of  helping  a  man  of  genius.  In  such  an  error  of 
the  feminine  imagination,  and  in  its  fearfully  real  con¬ 
sequences,  there  is  material  for  a  tragedy.  And  there 
is  always  drama  to  be  got  out  of  a  man  who  is  on  with 
the  new  love  before  he  is  off  with  the  old,  particularly 
when,  as  Mr.  Heinemann  begins  by  suggesting,  the  man 
lias  character  and  temperament  enough  to  be  interesting. 
But  all  this  slips  through  Mr.  Heinemann’s  fingers  on 
the  introduction  of  a  couple  of  good-for-nothings  in  the 
second  act.  In  drawing  these  Mr.  Heinemann  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  could  do  that  sort  of  sketching  rather 
well  ;  and  immediately  he  abandoned  his  attempt  at  the 
liigher  manner,  and  turned  his  hero  and  heroine  into  a 
pair  of  loose-lived  Bohemians  of  the  commonest  clay. 
Consequently,  after  having  taken  the  trouble  to  conceive 
the  man  as  a  great  dramatic  poet,  and  the  woman  as 
having  sufficient  generosity  and  force  of  character  to 
make  a  compact  with  him  involving  a  heavy  sacrifice  on 
her  part,  we  are  put  off  with  a  drunken  squabble  which 
might  have  been  better  carried  on  by  the  most  dissolute 
couple  picked  from  the  gallery  of  a  third-rate  music- 
hall.  This  is  worse  than  Rossini’s  lazy  way  of  beginning 
with  a  Te  Deum  and  finishing  with  a  galop  ;  for  he  at 
least  gave  us  the  Te  Deum,  whereas  Mr.  Heinemann 
only  gives  us  the  exordium,  and  then  tails  off  at  once 
Into  his  galop.  I  would  not  stand  such  trifling  from  an 
author,  much  less  from  my  natural  enemy,  a  publisher. 
The  opening  of  the  “  First  Step  ”  is  an  abandoned  and 
derelict  fragment  ;  and  I  invite  Mr.  Heinemann  to  turn 
to  again  like  a  man  and  rescue  it.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

FRENCH  INVESTORS  AND  RUSSIAN  CREDIT. 

DURING  the  reign  of  the  late  Tsar  the  Russian 
Government  increased  its  debt  by  somewhat  over 
184  millions  sterling,  and  yet  the  charge  for  the  debt 
was  raised  by  only  about  2  millions  sterling.  At  the 
present  value  of  the  paper  rouble,  the  total  Russian  debt 
is  about  588  millions  sterling  and  the  total  charge  a  little 
over  27  millions  sterling.  That  Russia  was  able  to 
borrow  over  184  millions  sterling  and  yet  add  to  the 
debt  charge  only  about  2  millions  sterling  was  due  to 
the  assistance  of  France.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  the  great  French  financial 
houses  undertook  the  rehabilitation  of  Russian  credit. 
It  is  estimated  now  that  over  300  millions  sterling  of 
Russian  securities  are  held  in  France  ;  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  such  immense  amounts  raised  the  prices  of 
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Russian  stocks  so  that  the  Russian  Government  was 
able  to  convert  its  debt.  At  present  the  great  bulk  of 
the  debt  bears  only  4  per  cent  interest ;  a  small  amount 
is  at  3^  per  cent  and  another  small  amount  at  3  per 
cent.  The  savings  effected  by  the  conversion  have  been 
so  great  that  only  2  millions  sterling  are  added  to  the 
debt  charge  in  spite  of  the  great  growth  in  the  principal 
of  the  debt.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  Russian 
4  per  cents  are  now  20  or  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  5 
per  cents  were  before  France  came  to  the  assistance  of 
the  countrv.  There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  french 
alliance  has  proved  of  very  great  financial  advantage 
to  Russia  :  whether  French  credit  has  equally  im¬ 
proved  in  consequence  of  the  Russian  alliance  is  another 
question. 

For  a  month  or  two  past  the  value  of  the  rupee  has 
been  steadily  falling,  and  thereby  has  been  increasing 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the  Indian  Government.  We 
may  remind  our  readers  that  in  the  middle  of  1893  the 
Indian  mints  were  closed,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  the 
value  of  the  rupee  might  be  kept  at  is.  qd.  of  our  money. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rupee  at  present  is  not  quite 
worth  is.  ojd.  After  the  experience  of  a  year  and  a 
half,  therefore,  the  closing  of  the  mints  has  not  proved 
a  success.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  it  will  succeed 
after  all,  but  up  to  the  present  the  prospect  does  not  seem 
encouraging.  Just  now  exports  from  India  ought  to  be 
exceptionally  large  and  money  ought  to  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand,  judging  by  past  experience.  But  the  exports  are 
not  large,  and  money  is  abundant  and  cheap.  No  doubt 
there  are  exceptional  causes  for  all  this — the  lowness  of 
prices  in  Europe,  the  apprehensions  excited  by  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan,  and  the  recent  conversion  of 
rupee  paper.  About  two  crores  of  rupees  were  not  con¬ 
verted,  and  the  holders  were  chiefly  resident  in  this 
country.  They  have  been  selling  the  rupee  paper  to 
Indian  buyers,  and  the  paper  so  disposed  of  is  competing 
with  the  Council’s  drafts.  But  whether  the  fall  in  the 
rupee  is  only  temporary  or  not,  for  the  moment  it  adds 
to  the  embarrassments  of  the  Indian  Government.  In 
the  Budget  it  was  estimated  that  the  Council  would  be 
able  to  sell  its  drafts  during  the  year  ending  with  March 
next  at  is.  2d.  per  rupee.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  average 
price  for  the  year  would  be  under  is.  id.,  so  that  the 
loss  by  exchange  will  be  serious,  and  will,  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood,  cause  a  grave  deficit.  Silver  has  fallen  at  the 
same  time,  the  price  at  present  fluctuating  about  27-jd.  per 
ounce.  The  production  is  very  large,  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  is  very  small.  India  and  Japan  are  buying  little, 
and  China  is  not  purchasing  anything  like  as  much  as 
was  expected. 

The  profits  of  the  purely  Metropolitan  banks  during 
the  past  year  were  the  smallest  for  a  very  long  time. 
In  the  case  of  the  six  London  banks  they  amounted  to 
only  ^819,000,  compared  with  1893  a  decrease  of 

1 28,000,  or  about  13J  per  cent.  In  1890,  which  was 
the  best  banking  year  of  recent  times,  the  profits  of  the 
same  banks  amounted  to  ^1,283,000.  Last  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  1890,  therefore,  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
.£464,000,  or  36  per  cent.  The  provincial  banks  did 
not  suffer  nearly  so  much,  for  their  rates  do  not  greatly 
vary  in  good  or  bad  times.  The  banks  that  are  both 
metropolitan  and  provincial  suffered  more,  but  nothing 
like  as  much  as  the  purely  London  banks,  the  reason 
being  that  the  competition  in  London  is  so  severe  that 
rates  fall  rapidly  when  times  are  bad.  Last  year  there 
was  very  little  speculation,  trade  was  depressed,  not 
many  new  loans  or  companies  were  brought  out,  and 
therefore  the  demand  for  banking  accommodation  in 
London  was  exceptionally  small.  The  average  rate  on 
deposits  allowed  by  the  London  banks  last  year  was 
ns.  6d.  percent.  The  average  discount  rate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chairman  of  the  London  and  \\  estminster 
Bank,  was  only  12s.  3d.  per  cent  ;  so  that  a  bank  em¬ 
ploying  its  deposits  in  discounting  bills  obtained  for 
itself  barely  9d.  per  cent.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  earnings  were  exceedingly  small.  And  as  yet 
there  is  not  much  prospect  of  any  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  rates.  Of  course,  gradually  speculation  will 
extend  and  trade  will  improve  ;  but  that  will  take  time, 
and  in  the  current  six  months  it  does  not  look  as  it  the 
earnings  of  the  banks  would  be  large. 
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How  bankers  themselves  look  upon  the  matter,  is 
shown  very  clearly  by  the  action  of  the  Scotch  banks. 
Hitherto  they  have  continued  to  allow  1  \  per  cent  upon 
deposits,  while  here  in  London  the  deposit  rate  has  been 
reduced  to  b  per  cent.  At  the  beginning-  of  this  week, 
however,  it  was  announced  that  the  Scotch  banks  had 
decided  to  put  down  their  deposit  rate  to  1  per  cent.  The 
Scotch  banks,  therefore,  and  probably  the  English  pro¬ 
vincial  banks,  are  severely  feeling  the  depression  in 
the  Money  Market.  Gold  is  likely  to  come  to  London  in 
large  amounts,  and  it  is  understood  that  French  capitalists 
are  sending  a  good  deal  of  money  hither  for  safe  keeping. 
The  price  of  silver,  as  stated  above,  is  fluctuating  about 
2"j\d.  per  ounce  with  a  downward  tendency  ;  and  there  is 
nosign asyet  of  an  improvement  in  the  Indian  exchanges  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  India  Council  on  Wednesday 
offered  for  tender  60  lakhs  of  rupees  in  bills  and  tele¬ 
graphic  transfers,  and  sold  only  about  27J  lakhs,  or  less 
than  half,  even  though  it  accepted  as  low  a  price  as 
I'o^f  Per  rupee,  which  is  JV  below  the  minimum  price  of 
the  week  before. 

Several  influences  have  combined  this  week  to  check 
business  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  First  amongst 
them,  no  doubt,  is  the  immense  labour  involved  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  Settlement  in  the  South  African  department. 
Although  that  Settlement  ought  to  have  ended  on 
W ednesday  evening  of  last  week,  it  has  occupied  a  good 
deal  of  attention  throughout  this  week.  Then  again, 
the  difficulty  of  forming  a  Ministry  in  France  has 
weighed  upon  the  Continental  Bourses.  There  have 
been  rumours  likewise  of  bankruptcies  in  the  Austra¬ 
lasian  trade.  One  house,  in  fact,  has  had  to  suspend 
payment  ;  and  very  grave  fears  are  entertained  respect¬ 
ing  two  or  three  of  the  reconstructed  banks.  The 
political  crisis  in  Argentina  has  resulted,  as  was  expected, 
in  the  resignation  of  President  Saenz  Pena.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Senor  Uriburu,  who  has  hitherto  been 
Vice-President ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the  real  power 
will  be  exercised  by  General  Roca.  In  the  United  States 
gold  continues  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  for 
shipment  to  Europe.  At  present  the  Treasury  gold 
reserve  is  only  14  millions  sterling,  and  it  is  understood 
that  to-day  there  will  be  further  large  withdrawals.  The 
hope  of  currency  legislation  has  died  out,  the  railway 
traffic  receipts  are  not  satisfactory,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  other  railway  companies  are 
not  bright.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  put  up  prices 
last  week  has  failed,  and  this  week  there  has  been 
large  selling  by  American  operators.  The  bad  weather 
encouraged  speculative  sales  of  Home  Railway  stocks 
early  in  the  week  ;  but  the  decline  was  temporary, 
and  the  market  is  really  very  firm.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  buying  of  Scotch  stocks,  on 
reports  that  the  disputes  between  the  companies  have 
been  settled,  and  that  the  oil  question  has  also  been 
arranged.  But  while  other  securities  generally  de¬ 
clined,  the  advance  in  the  very  best  continues.  For 
example,  Consols  are  well  over  105  ;  they  are 
higher  now,  that  is,  than  the  old  3  per  cents  were 
just  before  conversion.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  go 
even  higher,  for  bankers,  insurance  companies,  financial 
houses,  and  great  merchants  are  unable  to  employ  the 
whole  of  their  funds  in  their  ordinary  business,  and 
therefore  they  are  investing  in  the  very  best  securities, 
so  as  not  to  allow  too  large  balances  to  remain  un¬ 
employed.  But  that  there  must  be  a  fall  by  and  by  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  As  soon  as  a  demand  springs  up 
for  money  because  of  the  increase  of  speculation  and  the 
improvement  in  trade,  bankers  will  have  to  sell  some  of 
their  Consols,  and  when  they  begin  doing  so  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  considerable  decline. 

On  Saturday,  and  again  on  Monday,  there  was  very 
large  selling  of  South  African  mining  shares,  partly 
prompted,  no  doubt,  by  the  difficulties  of  completing 
the  settlement,  which  inspired  a  fear  that  business  would 
be  stopped  and  prices  would  decline,  but  largely  also 
owing  to  sales  from  Germany.  The  decline  in  prices, 
however,  brought  in  buyers  late  on  Monday,  and 
since  then  there  has  been  considerable  purchas¬ 
ing,  and  the  market  quietly  but  steadily  improved. 
In  some  instances  there  was  a  remarkable  rise.  That 
several  prices  are  too  high  is  quite  clear  ;  but  there  is 
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very  little  room  for  investment  in  any  other  department, 
and  the  saving  classes,  not  only  at  home  but  upon  the 
Continent,  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  very  high  prices  for 
good  securities,  and  are  still  more  unwilling  to  leave 
their  money  on  deposit.  The  buying  of  South  African 
securities,  therefore,  is  likely  to  go  on.  This  week 
French  purchasing  has  once  more  been  large.  The 
demand  has  chiefly  run  on  the  low-priced  shares. 

Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  iogf,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  as  much  as  i^.  It  is 
an  extravagant  price  ;  but  with  money  so  cheap  bankers 
must  earn  profits  somehow,  and  it  is  probable  the  rise 
will  go  further.  Indian  Sterling  Threes  closed  at  loqf, 
a  rise  of  §,  Canadian  3i’s  closed  at  107,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  New 
South  Wales  3^’s  closed  at  101J,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and 
Queensland  3^’s  closed  at  ggj,  a  rise  of  1].  In  the 
Home  Railway  market  there  has  been  a  general  advance, 
ranging  from  ii  to  2.  Thus  Caledonian  Undivided 
closed  at  130I-,  a  rise  of  ij  ;  Great  Western  closed  at 
165J,  also  a  rise  of  i|  ;  North-Western  closed  at  i8of,  a 
rise  of  2  ;  and  South-Western  closed  at  200,  likewise  a 
rise  of  2.  In  the  American  department  the  changes  are 
all  downwards.  Thus  Louisville  and  Nashville  shares 
closed  on  Thursday  at  55!,  a  fall  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  1  Canadian  Pacific  shares  closed 
at  57^,  also  a  fall  of  1  £  ;  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  57, 
a  fall  of  f  ;  Denver  First  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at 
82§,  a  fall  of  1  ;  Illinois  Central  shares  closed  at  89,  a 
fall  of  |.  In  the  Foreign  department  there  is  a  general 
advance.  Thus  Argentines  of  ’86  closed  at  66^,  a  rise 
of  ij  ;  the  Funding  Loan  closed  at  71,  a  rise  of  1  ^  ; 
Brazilian  4^’s  closed  at  79^,  a  rise  o f  a  Egyptian 
Unified  closed  at  105J,  a  rise  of  1^  ;  and  German  Threes 
closed  at  96!,  a  rise  of  ij.  In  the  mining  department 
there  is  not  very  much  change  after  the  sharp  fall  of 
Saturday  and  Monday,  and  the  recovery  since.  City  and 
Suburban  closed  at  i6£,  a  fall  of  ^  ;  Geldenhuis  Deep 
Level  closed  at  a  fall  of  J  ;  Henry  Nourse  closed  at 
5J,  also  a  fall  of  \  ;  Jubilee  closed  at  8|,  a  fall  of  |  ; 
Reitfontein  closed  at  3T\-,  a  fall  of  J  ;  and  Simmer  & 
Jack  closed  at  n§,  a  fall  of  f  ;  but  Langlaagte  closed  at 
4~^,  a  rise  of  ^  ;  and  Sheba  closed  at  33s.  6d.,  a  rise  of 
as.  3d. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

Under  this  heading  last  week  we  had  to  criticize 
adversely  a  Company  called  “  The  Smoke  and  Fumes 
Annihilator  (Limited),”  which  had  been  extensively  ad¬ 
vertised  and  puffed  in  the  daily  press.  After  showing 
that  the  purchase  price  was  monstrous,  and  the  profits 
more  than  problematical,  we  drew  attention  to  the 
position  of  the  directors,  and  particularly  to  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  Captain  J.  Walrond  Clarke,  of  Marlborough 
Club,  Pall  Mall,  and  12  Eaton  Place,  Brighton,  whose 
name  seemed  to  us  strangely  familiar.  “If  we  remember 
rightly,”  we  added,  “  there  was  a  J.  W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
17  Marine  Square,  Brighton,  on  the  board  of  a  certain 
‘  Smoke  Abatement  and  Coal  Saving  Company,’  which, 
curiously  enough,  made  its  appearance  in  November, 
1889,  at  the  very  same  address  as  that  owned  by  this 
Smoke  Annihilator.  If  these  two  Clarkes  are  one  and 
the  same  individual,  we  fancy  that  the  shareholders  in 
the  Abatement  concern,  atany  rate,  will  not  be  among  the 
shareholders  in  the  Annihilator  Company  now  adver¬ 
tised.”  This  we  imagined  was  a  fair  challenge  to  the 
Smoke  Annihilator  Company,  and  to  Mr.  or  Captain 
Clarke,  of  Marlborough  Club,  Pall  Mall,  and  the  various 
addresses  in  Brighton  ;  but  neither  has  Mr.  Clarke  cared 
to  inform  us  how  in  the  last  six  years  he  has  grown  to 
be  Captain  Clarke,  nor  has  the  Smoke  Annihilator 
Company  written  to  us  to  disclaim  any  connection  with 
the  more  modest  Smoke  Abatement  Company  of  six 
years  ago.  Still,  perhaps  some  of  the  shareholders  in 
the  Annihilator  Company  (for  surely  some  few  mis¬ 
guided  individuals  must  have  taken  shares)  will  be 
more  curious  even  than  we  are,  and  more  determined  to 
know  the  worst.  Did  the  Smoke  Abatement  Company 
flourish  ?  We  hardly  venture  to  hope  that  it  did.  Did  it 
go  into  liquidation  ?  Does  this  Smoke  Annihilator  take 
over  the  same  patents  ?  A  myriad  questions  throng  to 
the  lips. 

Another  enterprise  which  we  criticized  last  week  was 
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the  African  Alluvial  Gold  Mines  (Limited),  which 
Company,  we  were  told  in  the  prospectus,  boasted  itself, 
with  Homeric  powers  of  description,  to  possess  “  five 
square  miles  of  rich  alluvial.”  We  set  forth  our  opinion 
that  the  Company  was  apparently  got  up  to  provide  a 
gambling  counter,  and  we  marked  our  astonishment 
at  the  fact  that  Mr.  Alford,  of  the  firm  of  Bewick, 
Moreing  &  Co.,  should  have  lent  his  name  in  support 
of  the  prospectus.  His  authority  was  cited  in  the 
Financial  News  as  justifying  the  estimate  taken  in 
the  prospectus  of  the  Company’s  property.  We  confess 
that  this  authority  did  not  impose  upon  us.  We  made 
fun  of  the  prospectus.  We  have  since  received  the 
following  letter  : 


BEWICK,  MOREING  &  CO., 
Mining  Engineers  and  Mine  Managers. 


CHAS.  J.  ALFORD  &  CO., 

Salisbury,  I  Umbali, 
Mashonaland.  I  Manicaland. 


Broad  Street  House, 
New  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

21  January,  1895. 


Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  140  gold  reef  claims 
carefully  selected  and  located  on  the  best  gold  reefs  in 
Matabeleland.”  We  are  quoting  from  the  prospectus  : 
“the  best  gold  reefs  in  Matabeleland”!  We  verily 
believe  that  this  Company  in  boldness  beats  the  Alluvial 
Gold  Mines  (Limited).  It  is  not  for  nothing  that  it  is 
called  “Taylor’s  Matabele  Gold  Fields,”  for  Mr.  Horace 
Blamire  Taylor  seems  to  be  not  only  the  promoter,  but 
also  the  vendor,  and  he  intends  to  join  the  Board  of 
Direction  after  allotment,  and  assist  his  friends  from 
the  county  Cork  with  his  advice.  But  Mr.  Taylor  has 
also  agreed  to  return  to  Matabeleland  to  superintend  the 
company’s  operations,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  pro¬ 
spectus  is  taken  up  with  Mr.  H.  B.  Taylor’s  report  on 
his  own  property.  No  wonder,  then,  he  has  found  samples 
of  quartz  which  yield  8  to  12  oz.  to  the  ton.  His 
modesty  surpasses  that  of  Clive.  One  statement  in 
the  prospectus  we  take  leave  to  doubt,  and  that  is  that 
this,  “  being  a  parent  Company,  will,  as  soon  as  prospect¬ 
ing  is  completed,  be  able  to  transfer  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  its  properties  to  subsidiary  Companies.” 


THE  AFRICAN  ALLUVIAL  GOLD  MINES,  Ld. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London ,  21  January ,  1895. 

Sir, — Mention  is  made  of  this  Company  in  your  article 
on  Money  matters  in  your  issue  of  the  19th  inst.,  in 
which  our  name  is  prominently  referred  to.  We  beg  to 
inform  you  that  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  Company,  and  that  Mr.  Alford’s  name  and  our  own 
have  been  used  without  authority.  The  quotation  in 
the  Prospectus  is  from  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Alford  in 
London  about  a  year  ago,  when  he  was  referring  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  Manicaland  country ;  he  certainly  never 
meant  to  imply  that  the  alluvial  claims  were  payable,  or 
were  worth  the  price  now  asked  for  them. 

We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  fact  that  we  disclaim  any  association  with 
the  Company. — Yours  faithfully, 

Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co. 

Now  we  have  every  wish  to  act  fairly  with  Messrs. 
Bewick  &  Moreing.  We  can  fully  sympathize  with 
their  annoyance  when  they  found  the  name  of  their 
partner,  or  at  least  their  representative  in  South  Africa, 
Mr.  Alford,  cited  in  support  of  wildly  improbable  esti¬ 
mates  of  value.  But  what  does  their  letter  mean  ?  If 
Mr.  Alford  does  belong  to  their  firm,  and  if  he  did  make 
the  speech  containing  the  passagescited  in  theCompany’s 
prospectus,  what  can  it  avail  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing 
&  Co.  to  say  that  “  Mr.  Alford’s  name  and  our  own  have 
been  used  without  authority  ”  ?  No  one  needs  any 
authority  in  England  for  reproducing  exactly  statements 
made  on  public  platforms.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  us  that 
Messrs.  Bewick  &  Moreing’s  letter  goes  far  to  justify 
the  presumption  that  Mr.  Alford  spoke  impartially  at 
least,  if  not  discreetly.  But  Messrs.  Bewick  & 
Moreing’s  further  statement  must,  we  think,  be  accepted 
without  reserve,  and  we  thank  them  for  having  made  it 
publicly.  They  know  more,  doubtless,  of  Mr.  Alford’s 
opinion  than  any  one  else  in  England,  and  when  they 
state  that  “he  certainly  never  meant  to  imply  that  the 
alluvial  claims  were  payable,  or  were  worth  the  price 
now  asked  for  them,”  we  must  accept  their  assertion, 
and  we  do  so  the  more  unreservedly  inasmuch  as  it 
bears  out  the  judgment  we  had  previously  formed  as 
to  the  worthlessness  of  the  property. 

We  wonder  what  the  Company  will  say  to  this 
certificate  of  value  from  the  firm  whose  names  they 
were  so  eager  to  quote.  Will  the  Company  now  try  to 
get  a  Stock  Exchange  quotation  ?  Will  the  share¬ 
holders  (there  are  perhaps  a  few  outside  shareholders 
in  the  venture)  be  content  with  their  investment? 

The  directors’  names  in  the  concern  should,  at  least,  be 
noted,  for  each  and  every  one  of  them  is,  of  course, 
responsible  for  the  statements  made  in  the  prospectus 
and  the  reasonable  inferences  that  must  be  drawn  there¬ 
from. 

The  first  of  the  new  prospectuses  to  reach  our  hands 
this  week  is  one  entitled  “  Taylor’s  Matabele  Gold 
Fields  (Limited)”;  the  capital  is  to  be  ^100,000,  “and  the 


We  have  received  “  Horncastle’s  Manual  ”  for  the 
present  year,  a  technical  adviser  to  assist  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  formation  of  Companies.  It  contains,  in 
addition  to  some  pages  of  plain  practical  advice  as  to- 
the  necessary  preliminaries  of  Company  flotation,  an 
alphabetical  and  classified  list  of  Companies  registered  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  in  1894,  together  with 
an  alphabetical  list  of  issues  advertised  in  1894.  The 
Manual  is  a  very  clearly  arranged  and  eminently  practical 
guide  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  it  is  intended,, 
and  it  is  evident  from  this,  its  sixth  appearance,  that  it 
has  been  appreciated  by  the  public,  while  the  usefulness, 
of  the  present  issue  entitles  it  to  retain  the  patronage  it 
has  gained  in  the  past. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ALEXANDER  III.  OF  RUSSIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  23  January,  1895. 

SIR, — Your  reviewer,  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Lowe’s  very- 
interesting  and  useful  work  on  the  late  Tsar,  goes  out 
of  his  way  to  abuse  a  book  of  mine,  published  in  1892,. 
as  “  sensational,”  and  as  “  displaying  little  knowledge 
of  the  country”  (Russia).  This  opinion  he  is  quite  free 
to  hold,  and,  if  he  further  likes,  to  believe  that  the  “  New 
Exodus”  places  its  author  among  those  who  “have 
never  seriously  studied  the  question  of  the  condition  of 
the  Jew  in  Russia.”  I  cheerfully  waive  the  facts  of  two 
years’  hard  work,  and  13,000  versts  of  extremely  un¬ 
comfortable  journeying  in  Russia  and  about  its  frontiers, 
in  deference  to  his  conviction.  But  I  draw  the  line  at 
plain  misrepresentation.  I  have  not  said,  as  he  describes 
me  as  saying,  that  “the  Jew  is  never  a  conspirator.” 
The  very  passages  to  which  he  alludes  (pp.  118-119) 
give  the  names  of  these  Jewish  conspirators,  and  admit 
the  existence  of  others.  Prince  Krapotkine  now  assures 
me  that  there  were  more  of  these  others  than  I  knew  of, 
but  your  reviewer  says  I  denied  that  there  were  any  at 
all.  What  I  did  try  to  show  was,  that  where  the  Jews 
conspired,  they  did  so  as  Russians,  indignant  at  things 
which  touched  them  in  common  with  other  Russians, 
and  that  “  no  hint  is  given  anywhere  that  they  took  up 
arms  to  avenge  the  sufferings  of  their  Jewish  brethren.” 
It  is  ten  years  since  I  first  wrote  a  book,  and  I  have  never 
before  complained  of  a  reviewer.  The  gratuitous  injus¬ 
tice  done  me  and  my  work  in  this  case  will,  I  hope,  be 
held  to  warrant  my  making  an  exception  to  the  rule 
just  this  once. — I  am,  faithfully  yours, 

Harold  Frederic. 

THE  CASE  OF  REBELLIOUS  NEWFOUNDLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Iwndon,  23  January,  1895. 

Sir, — Some  of  your  readers  may  perhaps  have  noticed 
the  cablegram  in  this  morning’s  papers,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Imperial  Government  has  only  just  given  its 
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consent  to  the  Bill,  which  passed  both  Houses  in 
Newfoundland  on  31  December  last,  removing  the  dis¬ 
qualification  of  Sir  William  Whiteway,  Mr.  Bond,  and 
■other  members  who  had  been  unseated  on  petition. 
The  gravity  of  the  present  financial  situation  in  the 
Island,  and  the  strong  desire  evinced  by  its  inhabitants 
to  have  their  old  leaders  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  such  a 
time,  make  us  wonder  why  the  Bill  was  ever  “  reserved 
by  the  Governor  for  the  signification  of  Her  Majesty’s 
pleasure.  ” 

In  the  case  of  a  colony  with  responsible  government 
like  Newfoundland,  effect  is  theoretically  given  by  the 
Imperial  authorities  to  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants, 
except  in  so  far  as  complications  with  other  communi¬ 
ties  might  result  from  so  doing.  It  surely  lies  upon  the 
Home  Government  to  explain  how  a  sufficient  difficulty 
•could  under  any  circumstances  have  arisen  here  to 
justify  a  three-weeks’  delay,  at  this  most  critical  moment, 
in  acceding  to  the  manifest  wishes  of  the  colony, 
especially  when  the  outcome  of  such  delay  has  been  a 
bread-riot  in  St.  John’s,  the  result  of  thus  unnecessarily 
thwarting  the  wishes  of  a  people  in  distress. 

The  so-called  crisis  in  this  island,  which  is  political 
as  well  as  financial,  affords  the  loudest  evidence  that  the 
modern  spirit  of  revolt  against  systems  based  on  old- 
world  institutions  is  not  limited  to  the  family  life  of 
Individuals,  but  has  now  extended  to  that  of  communities, 
and  that  while  the  motives  inspiring  the  one  are  fanciful 
and  fitful,  those  which  underlie  the  other  are  for  the  most 
part  real  and  constant.  Ireland  painfully  struggling  for 
tenant-right  at  our  very  doors,  demanded  and  at  last 
•obtained  recognition  for  her  wrongs,  although  only  after 
many  years  of  rebellion.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  eldest 
child  of  the  house  to  clamour  for  a  hearing.  We  have 
here  no  example  of  a  prodigal  pleading  for  pity,  but 
rather  of  a  daughter  in  revolt  against  undue  parental 
restriction.  For  some  time  past  she  has  been  in  a  sorry 
plight,  but  the  fury  of  the  storm  has  only  just  now 
burst  full  upon  her.  The  English  press  has  for  the  most 
part  failed  to  see  here  a  sufficiently  sensational  element 
for  serious  comment.  And  as  a  consequence,  her  last 
remonstrance  to  the  motherland  was  dangerously  long 
delayed.  Yet  if  her  case  were  widely  known,  might  not 
some  share  of  that  broad  sympathy,  so  freely  given  to 
the  Armenians  or  other  suffering  foreigners,  be  held  out 
to  the  Newfoundland  section  of  the  British  people? 

We  have  known  here  for  many  weeks  that  help  is 
urgently  needed  to  enable  the  Newfoundlanders  to  get 
upon  their  feet  again,  but  as  yet  we  have  heard  of  no 
steps  having  been  taken  on  their  behalf  by  the  Colonial 
'Office. 

Surely  the  bitter  cry  of  this  outcast  island,  submerged 
in  misery  just  now,  rebellious  in  no  wicked  overt  act, 
should  have  our  active  sympathy,  if  the  torch  of  rebellious 
discontent  is  not  to  be  handed  on  to  other  colonies,  in 
whose  hands  it  might  blaze  less  harmlessly  than  in  that 
•of  our  oldest  colony,  Newfoundland. — I  am,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  A.  R.  Whiteway. 

REVIEWS. 

TWO  WORKS  ON  SOCIAL  QUESTIONS. 

■“  Etudes  Sociales,  Socialisme  et  Charitd.”  Par  Le 
Comte  D’Haussonville.  Paris  :  L6vy. 

THE  object  apparently  of  the  Comte  D’Haussonville’s 
essays  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  present  relations 
of  capital  and  labour  arise  from  a  “law  of  nature,”  and 
that  a  “law  of  nature”  cannot  change.  The  worthy 
Count,  however,  lives  in  such  an  entirely  different  atmo¬ 
sphere  from  the  Parisian  worker,  and  he  is  often  so 
overcome  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  workers’  tastes  and  the 
coarseness  of  their  vice,  that  we  perforce  lose  the  thread 
of  his  sermon.  His  text,  however,  is  non-interference  of 
the  State,  except  in  matters  of  national  defence,  police 
hygiene,  morality,  and  la  faiblesse  evidente.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  last  phrase  is  not  very  clearly  defined,  but 
it  excludes  any  aspect  of  the  relation  of  capital  and 
labour,  even  that  dealt  with  by  factory  legislation. 
Recent  events  have  shown  that  the  powers  of  master 
and  man  are  nearly  equally  balanced,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  State  has  neither  occasion  nor  right  to  inter¬ 
fere.  The  evil  of  State  interference  is  illustrated  by 


a  comparison  of  England  and  America.  In  America, 
according  to  Comte  D’Haussonville,  there  is  but  little 
factory  legislation  ;  in  England  there  are  elaborate  factory 
Acts,  but  he  finds  as  a  result  that  the  wages  of  women  in 
Americaare  nearly  doublethe  wagesof  women  in  England. 
Unfortunately  the  author  draws  his  statistics  of  woman’s 
wages  and  woman’s  condition  in  England  from  the  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  English  Labour  Commission,  and  he  speaks 
as  if  English  factory  hands  were  all  in  the  condition 
of  the  women  in  the  sweating  dens  of  the  East  End. 
Both  great  political  parties  in  England  are  now  agreed 
on  the  general  desirability  of  our  factory  legislation,  and 
the  Comte  d’Haussonville  might  do  well  to  study  the 
comparative  rates  at  which  the  American  and  English 
industrial  systems  use  up  the  workers’  lives.  The  Labour 
Commission,  neither  by  evidence  nor  report,  called  in 
question  our  factory  legislation,  but  rather  halted  over 
the  difficulties  of  applying  that  legislation  to  workshops 
and  “sweating  dens.”  The  interesting  side,  however, 
of  “Socialisme  etCharite”is  the  picture — albeit  out  of  per¬ 
spective — which  it  provides  of  la  misere  in  Paris.  We 
see  the  drunkenness,  immorality,  and  criminality  of  the 
Parisian  working  classes,  if  we  do  not  see  also  their 
ingenuity,  vivacity,  nettete  and  camaraderie  in  due  pro¬ 
portion.  According  to  the  Comte  d’Haussonville  there 
is  a  certain  brutality  of  morals  in  the  “  popular  classes,” 
but  he  himself  admits  that  while  “  les  classes  riches  pre- 
ferent  l’adulterie,  comme  tirant  k  moins  d’ennuyeuses 
consequences,”  the  prevalence  of  manages  parisiens 
among  the  working  classes  is  largely  due  to  the  absurd 
provisions  of  the  civil  code  with  regard  to  marriage. 

As  palliatives,  if  not  remedies,  for  la  misbre ,  our 
author  can  only  suggest  economic  liberty^  no  State 
interference  in  industrial  matters — action  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  return  of  the  religious  bodies 
to  France,  and  charity  organization  in  the  English  sense  ! 
His  suggestions,  we  are  afraid,  will  hardly  help  us  very 
far  in  our  own  labour  troubles. 

“  Socialism.”  By  Robert  Flint.  London  :  Isbister. 

Professor  Flint  has  written  a  very  long  and  somewhat 
wordy  book,  which  is  hardly  likely  to  convince  our 
socialistic  friends,  and  will  only  weary  those  who  are 
already  proof  against  socialistic  doctrines.  A  good  deal 
of  the  volume  has  already  been  published  in  Good  Words, 
and  Professor  Flint  tells  us  that  he  set  himself  the  task 
of  discussing  the  subject  “  in  a  way  that  would  be  intelli¬ 
gible  to  working  men.”  These  statementspossiblyaccount 
for  the  absence  of  definition  or  logical  use  of  words,  but 
we  doubt  whether  such  condescending  obscurity  can 
ever  effect  a  permanent  good.  Take,  for  example,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flint’s  definition  of  Socialism  :  “  Any  theory  of 
social  organization  which  sacrifices  the  legitimate  liber¬ 
ties  of  individuals  to  the  will  or  interests  of  the  com¬ 
munity.”  Surely  what  is  meant  is  that  such  a  theory  is 
socialistic,  and  that  its  realization  would  be  Socialism  ? 
Further,  we  are  not  provided  with  any  definition  of  the 
word  “  legitimate,”  yet  we  can  only  suppose  it  to  denote 
what  is  sanctioned  by  law,  or,  in  a  looser  sense,  by  estab¬ 
lished  custom  or  current  morality.  In  a  democracy, 
however,  law  is  the  product  partly  of  the  will  of  the 
community  and  partly  of  its  historical  evolution,  and 
much  the  same  may  be  said  of  custom  and  morality. 
The  “legitimate”  liberty  of  the  individual  is  therefore 
precisely  what  custom  and  law  allow  him,  and  if  law  and 
custom  develop  in  a  Collectivist  direction,  then  Professor 
Flint’s  definition  becomes  sheer  nonsense.  We  suspect 
the  Professor,  however,  means  something  very  different 
from  the  actual  significance  of  the  words  he  uses. 
He  is  terribly  handicapped  in  the  expression  of  his  ideas 
by  not  having  reached  clear  notions  on  the  subject  of 
morality.  He  questions  the  socialistic  view  of  morality, 
which  identifies  the  moral  with  the  social,  and  the  im¬ 
moral  with  the  anti-social,  and  asserts  that  this  view 
entirely  neglects  what  he  terms  the  “  personal  morality.” 
Now  we  suppose  “personal  morality”  may  be  summed 
up  as  mens  sana  in  corpora  sano.  That  this  tends 
enormously  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  goes 
without  saying,  but  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  only 
a  moral  requisite,  when  the  individual  is  at  present  or 
may  in  the  future  be  in  touch  with  his  fellow-men. 
Given  the  man  in  the  moon  as  its  unique  inhabitant, 
cleanliness  might  be  happiness,  but  it  could  not  be  moral 
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or  immoral.  “  Personal  morality”  is  real  morality  only 
when  two  individuals  meet,  and  this  just  because  it  is 
of  social  value  to  have  a  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  A 
theologian  would  naturally  hold  that  our  moon-denizen 
had  a  duty  towards  his  deity  ;  but  if  cleanliness  be  next 
to  godliness,  the  two  are  not  identical,  and  the  personal 
becomes  moral  just  where  it  begins  to  be  social.  Had 
Professor  Flint  really  grasped  this,  and  further  recognized 
that  the  will  of  the  majority  need  not  be  social,  he  would 
have  done  better  to  state  his  position  thus  :  “Socialistic 
theories  involve  an  anti-social  sacrifice  of  individual 
liberty  to  the  will  or  interests  of  the  community.”  This 
is  a  position  which  can  be  attacked  and  defended,  and  frees 
us  at  once  from  all  problems  of  abstract  justice,  natural 
right,  and  absolute  morality.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  Socialism  can  be  checked  by  stating  an  irrefragable 
law  of  political  economy  or  an  ill-understood  principle  of 
evolution.  The  discussion  of  socialistic  legislation  must 
be  based  on  the  solid  ground  of  human  history,  human 
experience,  and  a  knowledge  of  human  nature.  When 
Professor  Flint  cites  with  apparent  approval  Adam 
Smith’s  definition  of  natural  liberty  as  freedom  to  pursue 
our  own  interests  so  long  as  they  do  “  not  violate  the 
laws  of  justice,”  when  "he  speaks  of  “fundamental 
human  liberties”  and  includes  in  these  bodily  freedom, 
enfranchisement  of  women,  industrial  freedom  and  so 
forth,  when  he  talks  of  “  morality  as  essentially  one,” 
we  feel  ourselves  on  just  the  same  quicksands  as  when 
the  Comte  D’Haussonville  talks  about  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labour  being  a  “law  of  nature,”  or  Tom 
Paine  discusses  the  “  rights  of  man.”  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  any  appeal  to  ill-defined  words  which  directly 
or  indirectly  suggest  that  in  social  policy  there  is  an 
absolute  right  or  an  abstract  justice.  Experiments  in 
executive  and  in  tentative  legislation  have  been  the 
guides  to  England’s  slow  but,  on  the  whole,  certain 
social  and  industrial  development  in  the  past.  The 
training  of  the  younger  socialistic  party  in  school- 
board  and  municipal  executive  is  an  unmixed  good,  and 
will  render  tentative  legislation,  when  it  comes,  far  less 
revolutionary  and  far  more  efficient.  Meanwhile  the 
extremists — whether  individualistic  or  socialistic — have 
roused  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  pressing  nature  of 
social  problems.  Two  political  parties  have  an  Em¬ 
ployers’  Liability  Act,  and  a  third  a  scheme  for  Old-Age 
Pensions  in  their  pockets,  all  of  which  would  have  been 
scouted  as  wild  Socialism  a  couple  of  decades  back. 
No  one  now  professes  to  be  able  to  set  exact  limits 
to  the  social  desirability  of  State  intervention,  and  with 
the  concluding  words  of  Professor  Flint’s  third  chapter 
we  can  heartily  agree  : 

“  The  limits  in  question  are  relative  and  varying.  To 
trace  them  aright  through  the  changes  and  complica¬ 
tions  of  social  and  civil  life  will  require  all  the  science 
and  insight  of  the  genuine  statesman.  The  truth  in 
regard  to  them  cannot  be  reached  by  mere  abstraction 
or  speculation,  and  cannot  be  expressed  in  a  genuine 
proposition.” 

Had  Professor  Flint  abolished  the  “absolute”  in  an 
equally  definite  manner  in  every  branch  of  his  inquiries 
as  to  social,  industrial,  and  political  conduct,  he  would 
have  spared  us  much  of  the  arid  disquisition  of  his 
bulky  volume. 

FATHER  THOMAS  BURKE. 

“The  Inner  Life  of  Father  Thomas  Burke."  By  a 
Dominican  Friar.  London  :  Burns  &  Oates. 

FATHER  BURKE  had  a  reputation,  which,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  he  deserved,  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  an 
amusing  companion,  and  a  good  priest.  But  his  bio¬ 
graphers  have  been  more  successful  even  than  third-rate 
biographers  usually  are  in  divesting  his  life  and  cha¬ 
racter  of  every  shred  of  interest.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  a  jack-pudding  capable  of  nothing  better 
than  weak  practical  jokes  or  tiresome  playing  upon 
words,  ready  moreover  to  take  offence  and  fly  into  a 
rage  at  fancied  affronts  to  his  “  unhappy  counthry,” 
perhaps  the  very  most  disagreeable  type  of  Irishman, 
and  not,  alas,  sufficiently  uncommon  to  awaken  interest 
by  its  singularity.  The  biography  now  before  us  is 
evidently  the  outcome  of  a  feeling  that  the  humorous 
side  of  Father  Burke’s  character  was  brought  into  undue 
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prominence  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  The  result  is  a  very 
sombre  portrait  indeed.  Here  is  a  gruesome  incident. 
It  appears  that  the  reverend  father  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  (why,  we  cannot  imagine)  to  rise  from  his  bed  of 
sickness  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  novices  “  by 
some  comic  recitation  combined  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  pantomime.”  The  narrative  proceeds  thus: 
“The  novices  were  convulsed  with  laughter,  when, 
suddenly  he  fell  down  upon  the  floor  in  a  fainting  fit. 
They,  however,  thinking  it  all  part  of  the  story,  con¬ 
tinued  to  laugh,  telling  one  another  that  his  acting  was 
superb.  Presently  he  came  to  again,  and,  taking  in  the 
situation,  continued  the  recitation  without  undeceiving 
them  as  to  the  reason  of  his  fall.”  We  had  no  idea  that 
the  functions  of  a  parish  priest  were  so  singularly 
diversified.  But  the  possession  of  the  most  ordinary 
gifts  and  the  discharge  of  the  most  imperative  duties 
are  regarded  by  the  writer  with  rapturous  admiration. 
It  seems  to  strike  him  with  astonishment  that  a  man 
should  have  varying  moods,  and  be  now  gay  and  anon 
grave.  We  read  that  his  “jokes  scintillated  from  him 
like  the  sparks  from  the  glowing  iron  in  the  hands 
of  the  smith,”  but  that  “all  his  deeper  thoughts  he 
gave  to  heaven.”  It  would  have  seemed  more  remark¬ 
able  to  us  if  he  had  constantly  mingled  together  his 
deeper  thoughts  and  his  scintillating  jokes.  Nor  are 
we  stirred  into  ecstatic  admiration  when  we  read  that 
“though  his  mother  would  wake  him  up  when  he  was 
sound  asleep  and  administer  condign  chastisement, 
owing  to  the  complaints  of  the  neighbours  about  his  wild 
tricks,  yet  it  was  to  this  same  mother,  who  combined, 
the  rare  piety  of  Ireland’s  daughters  with  the  Spartan 
heroism  of  the  disciples  of  Lycurgus,  that  he  owed  his 
early  piety.”  A  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  mother 
(although  neither  Irish  nor  Spartan)  to  correct  the  errors 
of  her  children,  combined  with  a  desire  to  foster  piety  irs 
them,  seems  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  so  rare  as  the 
biographer  thinks.  The  insufferable  “  Father  O  Flynn 
managed  to  avert  the  wrath  of  his  Bishop,  and  “set 
him  off  with  the  rest  ”  by  putting  the  rather  dull 
question  : 

“  Would  you  leave  gaiety 
All  to  the  laiety? 

Are  not  the  clergy  Irishmen  too?” 

Father  Burke  seems  to  have  been  as  fortunate.  The 
most  obvious  play  on  words  never  failed  to  throw  his 
audience  into  “convulsions  ot  laughter”;  and  “ex¬ 
ceedingly  bigoted  Protestants”  were  converted  by  argu¬ 
ments  which  would  seem  certainly  at  first  sight  capable 
of  being  rebutted.  For  instance,  a  bigoted  Protestant 
might  have  been  disposed  to  make  an  unkind  allusion  to 
a  certain  method  of  argument  called  petitio  principn, 
when  Father  Burke  exclaimed,  in  words  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  his  biographer,  “  This  is  my  answer  to  those 
who  assert  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  afraid  of  know¬ 
ledge  :  no,  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  afraid  ;  if  she 
were  afraid  of  any  truth,  she  would  not  be  the  Church  ol 
God.  ”  But  apparently  there  were  no  Protestants  bigoted 
enough  to  refer  to  such  things  as  fallacies,  and  the  effect 
of  the  lecture  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  biographer  himself  is  not  exacting  as  to 
the  requirements  of  logic.  He  establishes  the  fact  that 
“suffering  is  our  inheritance  from  Adam,”  by  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  “all  the  blessed  in  Heaven  carry  palms,  which 
are  significant  of  martyrdom  ”  a  mode  of  reasoning 
which  seems  to  impose  an  unnecessary  strain  on  the 
deductive  method. 

His  knowledge  of  history  and  poetry  is  not  large,  but 
so  far  as  it  goes  he  brings  it  all  to  bear  on  the  subject  of 
his  sketch,  comparing  him  to  a  number  of  personages- 
real  and  fictitious,  and  applying  to  him  nearly  all  the 
stock  eulogies  of  poetry,  quoted,  however,  without  any 
regard  for  metre,  as,  for  instance,  in 

“Truth  prevailed  from  his  lips  with  redoubled  sway, 
And  fools  who  came  to  laugh  remained  to  pray.” 

That  he  constantly  carried  with  him  his  rosary,  is  put 
forward  as  a  very  remarkable  trait ;  but  we  are  told,  quite- 
en  passant ,  that  “  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  saw  the 
eyes  of  the  figure  of  the  Madonna  move.”  After  this  we 
are  prepared  for  the  reflection  that  “  it  seems  superfluous 
to  add  that  he  was  distinguished  by  a  very  wonderful 
devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.”  Few  men  have 
suffered  so  much  from  biographers  as  Father  Burke,  who 
really  had  some  good  qualities  of  character,  intellect. 
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and  temperament.  On  some  subjects,  however,  he  was 
the  slave  of  passion  and  prejudice,  and  allowed  himself 
to  be  betrayed  into  inexcusable  violence  of  language. 
The  failing  is  especially  illustrated  by  his  speeches 
during  his  tour  in  America  and  his  controversy  with 
Froude.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  was  not  a  wholly  unde¬ 
served  Nemesis  which  exposed  him  to  those  pains  which 
unskilful  biography  can  add  to  the  common  penalty  of 
death. 

RECENT  BOOKS  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

■“  A  Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry.”  By  A.  Bernthsen. 
Translated  by  Dr.  G.  M’Gowan.  Second  Edition. 
London  :  Blackie  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

R.  BERNTHSEN’S  admirable  manual  is  so  well 
known  to  all  students  of  chemistry,  whether  pupils 
or  professors,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any 
details  concerning  its  method.  As  a  class-book  it  enjoys 
great  popularity  in  Germany,  as  is  obvious  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  passed  through  four  large 
editions  in  the  course  of  six  years,  and  its  merits  have 
led  to  its  being  translated  into  Russian  and  English. 
The  present  edition  differs  in  no  essential  particular 
from  its  predecessor  except  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  in  certain  parts  re-written.  One 
important  feature,  however,  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
system  of  international  nomenclature  agreed  upon  at  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  Chemists,  both  in  the  text  of  the 
Methane  derivatives  and  in  the  index,  the  “official 
name  ”  being  generally  added  in  brackets  to  that  hitherto 
in  use.  Dr.  Bernthsen  is  doubtless  well  advised  in  not 
too  precipitately  adopting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Convention.  Time  alone  will  show  how  far  they  afford 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  chemical 
nomenclature.  Dr.  M ‘Go wan  has  done  his  work  as  a 
translator  excellently  and  with  due  regard  to  the  addi¬ 
tions  and  alterations  required  since  the  issue  of  the 
fourth  German  edition. 

“  Manual  of  Physico-Chemical  Measurements.”  By  Wil¬ 
helm  Ostwald.  Translated  by  Dr.  James  Walker. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

This  laboratory  manual  was  primarily  arranged  to 
assist  Professor  Ostwald  in  the  work  of  instructing  his 
students  in  the  methods  of  measurement  employed  in 
chemical  physics.  In  some  respects  it  resembles  the 
well-known  handbook  of  Kohlrausch,  both  in  its  mode 
of  treatment  and  in  certain  of  the  examples  selected  for 
description,  but  it  necessarily  omits  much  that  is  of 
special  interest  only  to  the  physicist.  It  is  not  intended 
for  beginners  in  practical  science,  but  for  chemists  and 
physicists  who  have  the  knowledge  and  the  manipulative 
skill  required  to  make  the  experiments,  and  who  desire 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  wide  border¬ 
land  which  intervenes  between  their  special  branches  of 
science.  A  comparatively  small  knowledge  of  metal¬ 
working  and  glass-blowing  will  enable  the  experimenter 
to  construct  the  greater  number  of  the  pieces  of  appa¬ 
ratus  described,  and  such  a  course  of  manipulative 
training  will  certainly  prove  most  valuable  to  him. 
Indeed  it  was  precisely  this  kind  of  skill  that  so  largely 
contributed  to  Faraday’s  success  as  an  investigator. 
He  who  can  thus  render  himself  independent  of  the 
instrument-maker  has  an  enormous  advantage  over  his 
less  gifted  fellow-worker. 

'“A  Text-book  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.”  By  G.  S. 

Newth.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 

This  book  owes  its  existence  to  other  books  ;  we  fail 
to  discover  that  it  presents  a  single  original  feature. 
The  author  would  appear  to  claim  credit  for  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  he  has  arranged  his  subject-matter  on  the 
basis  of  the  periodic  classification  of  the  elements  as 
suggested  by  Mendeleef  and  Lothar  Meyer.  Other 
authors  both  in  this  country  and  in  Germany  have  done 
the  same,  and  with  more  consistency.  So  long  as 
Mr.  Newth  confines  himself  to  the  mere  descriptive  part 
of  chemistry — that  is,  to  accounts  of  the  preparation 
and  properties  of  inorganic  substances  which  are  ready 
to  his  hand  in  dictionaries  and  in  the  larger  manuals — 
he  is  on  fairly  safe  ground  ;  when  he  deals  with  questions 
of  chemical  philosophy  and  chemical  theory  he  is  clearly 
out  of  his  depth.  He  strives  to  be  orthodox,  but  the 
orthodoxy  is  of  the  unintelligent  kind  which  accepts 


unthinkingly,  without  question  and  without  reserve. 
As  an  illustration  of  Mr.  Newth’s  inability  to  treat  ot 
questions  which  are  in  the  forefront  of  chemical  progress 
we  may  point  to  his  account  of  modern  Theories  ot 
Solution,  which  is  simply  the  pale  reflection  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  article. 

“  The  Rise  and  Development  of  Organic  Chemistry.” 
By  Carl  Schorlemmer,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Revised 
Edition.  Edited  by  Arthur  Smithells,  B.Sc.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  book  did  yeoman  service  to  the 
cause  of  organic  chemistry  during  the  three-and- 
thirty  years  of  his  association  with  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  A  native  of  Darmstadt,  and  a  pupil  of 
Bunsen  at  Heidelberg,  Schorlemmer  became  connected 
with  Owens  College  in  1859,  first  as  private  assistant  to 
Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and  subsequently,  in  1861,  as  de¬ 
monstrator  in  the  chemical  laboratory.  Of  a  somewhat 
retiring  disposition,  and  living  a  solitary  existence,  with 
no  special  gifts  as  a  lecturer,  he  yet  exercised  a  remark¬ 
able  influence  on  a  whole  generation  of  chemists.  The 
range  of  his  knowledge  on  all  matters  connected  with 
his  science  was  remarkable.  In  some  respects  he 
resembled  his  friend  and  former  teacher  Hermann  Kopp, 
the  great  historian  of  chemistry,  and  we  have  the 
evidence  of  many  of  Kopp’s  characteristics  in  the  work 
before  us.  It  shows  something  of  Kopp’s  love  for 
bibliographical  research,  of  his  insight  and  critical  skill, 
and  of  his  power  of  orderly  arrangement.  The  first 
edition  of  the  book  appeared  in  1879,  and  its  merits  were 
soon  recognized  on  the  Continent,  as  shown  by  German 
and  French  translations.  The  present  edition  has 
been  revised  and  seen  through  the  press  by  Professor 
Smithells  of  Leeds,  and  we  can  strongly  recommend  it 
as  being  a  succinct  and  eminently  readable  account  of 
the  main  features  in  the  historical  development  of  the 
chemistrv  of  the  carbon  compounds. 

MR.  PEPYS’  PARISH  CHURCH. 

The  Annals  of  the  Parishes  of  St.  Olave  Hart  Street, 
and  Allhallows  Staining,  in  the  City  of  London, 
ecclesiastically  united.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Povah, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  the  united  parishes.  London  : 
Blades,  East  &  Blades  ;  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co. 
1894. 

r’T''HE  student  of  London  archaeology  will  recognize  in 
Dr.  Povah’s  book  a  history  of  one  of  the  few 
mediaeval  churches,  within  the  walls,  which  survived  the 
ravages  of  the  Great  Fire,  and  which  remains  to  the 
present  day  ;  he  will  place  it  on  his  shelves  beside  Dr. 
Cox’s  St.  Helen’s  and  Mr.  Marshall’s  Allhallows 
Barking  ;  and  he  will  turn  to  it  a  hundred  and  one 
times  as  this  question  of  topography,  or  that  of  gene¬ 
alogy,  occurs  to  him.  The  more  general  reader  will, 
perhaps,  be  attracted  by  the  book  for  one  reason,  and 
for  one  reason  alone — it  contains  the  history  of  Samuel 
Pepys’  parish  church  of  St.  Olave  Hart  Street,  the  scene 
of  many  lucubrations  in  his  diary.  “This  morning,” 
he  writes  on  19  August,  1660,  shortly  after  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Clerk  of  the  Acts,  “  Sir  W.  Batten,  Pen, 
and  myself,  went  to  church  to  the  churchwardens, 
to  demand  a  pew,  which  at  present  could  not 
be  given  us,  but  we  are  resolved  to  have  one 
built.”  In  his  entry  for  the  following  11  November  we 
read:  Sir  W.  Batten  “and  I  went  to  church  into  our 
new  gallery,  the  first  time  it  was  used,  and  it  not 
being  yet  quite  finished,  there  came  in  after  us  Sir  W. 
Pen,  Mr.  Davis,  and  his  eldest  son.  There  being  no 
woman  this  day,  we  sat  in  the  foremost  pew,  and  behind 
us  our  servants,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  always  be  so,  it 
not  being  handsome  for  our  servants  to  sit  so  equal  to 
us.”  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  “  Navy  Pew,”  in  which 
Mr,  Pepys  endured,  as  he  tells  us,  many  a  “lazy,”  or 
“unnecessary”  sermon  by  the  Rector,  Daniel  Mills  ;  or 
slept  when  the  Reader,  “the  simple  Scot,”  “  to  whose 
voice,”  he  tell  us,  “  I  am  not  to  be  reconciled,”  preached. 
It  was  here  that  he  suffered  all  those  pangs  of  jealousy,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pembleton,  his  wife’s 
dancing-master:  “over  against  our  gallery  I  espied 
Pembleton,  and  saw  him  leer  upon  my  wife  all  the  sermon, 

I  taking  no  notice  of  him,  and  my  wife  upon  him  ;  and 
I  observed  she  made  a  curtsey  to  him  at  coming 
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.Lit  without  taking  notice  to  me  at  all  of  it,  which 
eith  the  consideration  of  her  being  desirous  these  two 
ast  Lord’s  days  to  go  to  church  both  forenoon  and 
ifternoon  do  really  make  me  suspect  something  more 
ban  ordinary,  though  I  am  loth  to  think  the  worst.” 
t  was  here  also  that  he  came  in  late,  when  dressed  in 
.  new  coat,  to  be  the  better  observed  ;  and  that  he  felt 
ome  disappointment  because  his  first  appearance  in  a 
.eriwig  “  did  not  prove  so  strange  to  the  world”  as  he 
lad  imagined  :  “  I  thought  that  all  the  church  would  pre- 
ently  have  cast  their  eyes  all  upon  me,  but  I  found  no 
uch  thing.”  All  these  pleasing  vanities,  these  human 
onfessions,  in  which  most  of  us  delight,  have  no  charm 
or  Dr.  Povah  ;  he  ignores  the  history. of  the  “Navy 
>ew,"  and  is  content  with  a  couple  of  passing  allusions  to 
t.  The  pew  to  which  Pepys  refers  in  his  entry  for  1 1 
November,  1660,  was,  apparently,  an  addition  to  an  ex¬ 
iting  gallery  in  the  south  aisle  :  for  Strype,  after  alluding 
o  the  repairs  of  the  church  which  were  carried  out  in 
632-7,,  says  that  “within  some  few  years  before  this,  two 
erv  fair  Galleries  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Church,  one 
in  North  side,  the  other  on  the  South,  were  erected.” 
Litton,  in  his  “New  View  of  London,”  published  in 
708,  describes  the  galleries  in  detail  as  they  existed  at 
hat  time  :  the  church,  says  the  writer,  “has  Galleries 
m  the  W.  and  part  of  the  N.  and  S.  sides  ;  the  first 
domed  with  a  handsome  Almnery  for  the  Poor’s  Bread, 
he  others  with  painted  Niches,  and  the  Figure  of 
ustice  carved  ;  also  with  Pilasters,  Festoons,  and  the 
)ueen’s  Arms  painted  and  carved  in  Relievo."  In  1727, 
he  galleries  on  the  north  and  south  were  either  enlarged 
o  extend  towards  the  east  end  of  the  church,  or  were 
eplaced  by  new  ones,  which  ran  along  the  entire  length 
if  the  church.  These  galleries  are  shown  in  R.  W. 
filing's  view  of  the  interior  of  the  church  engraved  in 
837,  which  Dr.  Povah  reproduces  from  Godwin’s 
‘Churches  of  London,”  although  he  omits  to  say  from 
chat  source  he  derived  it. 

The  front  of  the  “  Navy  Pew”  extended  across  the  central 
>ay  of  the  arcade,  on  the  south  side  ;  and  the  pew 
tself  was  reached  by  an  external  staircase  of  wood, 
overed  and  glazed,  which  is  shown  in  the  charming 
(rawing  of  the  exterior  of  the  church,  seen  from  the  church- 
ard,  which  Dr.  Povah,  also,  reproduces  in  his  book. 
Ve  presume  that  its  original  is  “the  pen-and-ink” 
Rawing  which  hangs  in  the  vestry  of  the  church,  but 
here  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  show  this.  Whether  or 
lot  Pepys’  pew  survived  the  alterations  of  1727  must, 
lerhaps,  remain  an  uncertainty  :  the  unfortunate  fact, 
lowever,  is  well  authenticated,  that  in  1853-4,  during 
me  of  the  numerous  “restorations”  of  the  present  cen- 
ury,  which  have  resulted  in  completely  altering  the 
interior  aspect  of  the  church  as  Pepys  knew  it,  the 
galleries  on  both  the  south  and  north  sides  were  re- 
noved  ;  and  now  only  a  brass  plate  is  to  be  found, 
narking  the  blocked-up  doorway  in  the  south  wall 
>f  the  south  aisle,  by  which  the  “Navy  Pew”  was 
ormerly  entered  from  the  external  staircase.  With 
he  galleries,  the  “three  Decker,”  the  high  wain- 
icot  pews  in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  the 
vainscot  altar-piece,  all  of  which  are  shown  in  Billing’s 
dew  of  the  interior,  have  also  disappeared  ;  and  a  mock- 
lothic  reredos  and  open  benches  take  their  place.  But 
hese  are  only  a  portion  of  the  modern,  ill-designed 
Lurch  furniture  which  disfigures  the  building.  Shiny 
iles  “by  Maw  &  Co.”  take  the  place  of  the  “stone 
loor  ”  of  Pepys’  time;  a  flimsy,  wrought-iron  screen 
iivides  the  chancel  from  the  nave  ;  and  a  pretentious 
1  Caen  stone  octagonal  font  ”  supplants  the  plain  marble 
ont  with  the  wooden  pedestal  and  cover,  which  at  least, 
vhatever  were  its  defects,  was  not  “designed  by  Sir 
1.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.”  But  we  forbear  :  the  church,  as 
t  exists  at  present,  as  little  resembles  the  church  which 
3epys  knew,  as  it  resembles  the  church  in  the  fifteenth 
:entury,  with  its  altars  and  chantries.  All  the  art  of  Sir 
\rthur  Blomfield,  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  or  of  the  other 
irchitects  who  have  successively  “  restored  ”  St.  Olave’s 
rlart  Street,  could  never  have  turned  the  building  into  a 
■vork  of  architectural  art  :  but  they  found  it  an  historical 
nonument  of  immense  interest,  of  singular  value  ;  and 
hey  have  left  it,  as  an  historical  monument,  irreparably 
iamaged.  Allhallows  Barking,  another  mediaeval  build- 
ng,  which  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  Seething  Lane,  is 
n  the  course  of  similar  “  restorations.”  The  north  aisle 


has  already  been  disfigured  by  an  incongruous  roof  and 
florid  battlements  ;  and  the  same  process  of  destruction 
is,  we  understand,  to  extend  to  the  remainder  of  the 
church.  But  the  architect,  apparently,  has  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  building  ; 
and  so  Allhallows,  no  doubt,  will  surely  share  the  fate 
of  St.  Giles’  Cripplegate  and  St.  Helen’s. 

The  omission  on  Dr.  Povah’s  part  to  give  the  history 
of  the  “  Navy  Pew”  is  but  one  result  of  a  more  important 
omission  in  his  book.  He  prints  many  scattered  notices 
relating  to  the  fabric  of  his  church  ;  but  he  has  not 
attempted  to  record  consecutively  the  circumstances  of 
its  architectural  history.  Had  Dr.  Povah  made  a 
scientific  study  of  its  structure,  he  could  have  brought 
much  internal  evidence  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  of 
its  story  :  and  the  many  extracts  from  the  parish  records, 
which  often  signify  little,  scattered  as  they  are  through 
the  pages  of  his  volume,  would  have  fallen  into  their 
place  and  have  illustrated  one  another.  Yet  in  spite  of 
this  and  of  some  other  defects,  Dr.  Povah  has  produced 
a  valuable  work  :  he  has  not  written  a  history  of  his 
church  and  parish,  but  he  has  brought  together  con¬ 
siderable  collections  for  such  a  history.  He  always 
works  with  care  ;  and  when  original  documents  are 
accessible  to  him,  as  in  the  records  and  monuments  of 
his  church,  his  collections  possess  that  value  which 
only  original  documents  can  give.  But  where  such  docu¬ 
ments  are  not  easily  accessible,  his  book  does  not  reveal 
the  instinct  for  research  among  obscure  or  out-of-the- 
way  authorities  which  distinguishes  the  true  antiquary  ; 
and  his  notices  are  consequently  often  inadequate. 
Hugh  Barcroft,  who  held  the  donative  of  the  living 
before  its  purchase  by  the  Grocers  Company,  we  read, 
was  in  the  habit  of  leasing  the  benefice  to  the  parish¬ 
ioners,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  £,70  10s.,  leaving  them  to 
provide  for  the  entire  charge  of  the  cure  out  of  the 
balance  of  the  tithes,  which  appears  to  have  been  about 
^16  a  year  ! 

LIFE  IN  THE  NEW  HEBRIDES. 

“  Letters  and  Sketches  from  the  New  Hebrides.”  By 
Maggie  Whitecross  Paton  (Mrs.  Paton  of  Aniwai). 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1894. 

IN  a  series  of  simple  and  charming  letters,  intended 
only  for  family  reading,  Mrs.  Paton  paints  social 
life  in  the  South  Seas  entirely  from  the  missionary’s 
point  of  view.  Her  piety  is  unaffected  :  she  was  bred 
in  the  straitest  sect  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  for  she 
casually  adverts  to  “the  wickedness  of  the  theatre”; 
but  nevertheless  she  had  a  superabundant  sense  of 
humour,  which  often  landed  her  in  embarrassing 
situations.  The  grotesque  demeanour  of  the  prose¬ 
lytes  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  in  the  churches, 
frequently  overtaxed  her  powers  of  self-restraint.  She 
was  at  least  as  much  amazed  as  scandalized  by  con¬ 
gregations  who  clothed  themselves  in  cosmetics  as  in 
garments,  and  who,  when  they  did  make  concessions  to 
Western  notions  of  decency,  simply  cast  a  skin  over  their 
shoulders.  The  fact  is  that  these  simple  and  smileless 
savages  regarded  dress  as  a  gratuitous  luxury.  In  the 
New  Hebrides,  as  in  the  Friendly  Isles,  the  pigs  run 
wild,  foraging  for  themselves  beyond  the  plantation 
enclosures.  A  slight  scraping  of  the  soil  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  superfluities  in  the 
shape  of  vegetables.  Whenever  the  legislators  meet 
for  consultation,  the  prologue  to  the  proceedings  is  a 
surfeit  of  pork.  Yet  even  the  inhabitants  of  those 
favoured  islands  are  not  exempt  from  the  ills  of  mor¬ 
tality,  and  they  must  sometimes  pay  the  inevitable 
penalty  of  heedlessly  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  There 
are  frequent  visitations  of  devastating  hurricanes,  which 
uproot  the  cocoanut  and  banana  trees,  and  destroy 
the  season’s  promise.  Violent  earthquakes  are  almost 
as  common,  and  more  than  once  the  mission-house  and 
the  adjacent  church  were  laid  in  ruins.  Nor  were  these 
the  only  dangers  which  threatened  the  Europeans.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paton  had  gained  the  affection  of  their  flock, 
but  the  best  of  the  natives  were  never  absolutely  to  be 
trusted.  There  were  heathens  who  resented  the  abolition 
of  the  Pagan  faith,  and  even  individual  Christians  were 
liable  to  furious  gusts  of  passion,  nor  had  they  shaken 
themselves  free  from  the  old  superstitions.  The  approach 
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of  an  epidemic  might  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  the 
strangers,  and  in  case  of  an  indigestion  or  stomach  dis¬ 
order  there  was  apt  to  be  a  suspicion  of  poisoning.  For 
weeks  the  Patons  went  in  daily  terror  of  a  religious 
convert  who  had  a  touch  of  insanity.  The  man  had  got 
possession  of  a  musket,  and  no  one  dared  to  disarm  him. 
Other  inevitable  troubles  of  the  missionary  life  were  anxie¬ 
ties  as  to  the  health  of  the  children,  and  the  necessity  of 
parting  from  them  for  purposes  of  education.  The  nearest 
doctor  was  settled  in  a  distant  group,  and  in  case  of  illness 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  treat  it  with  simple 
remedies.  Mrs.  Paton  had  anxious  experiences  in  the 
serious  illness  of  herself  and  of  her  husband,  and  in 
the  loss  of  more  than  one  of  her  children,  who  might 
possibly  have  been  saved  by  medical  skill.  We  gather 
from  her  book  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  progress 
of  veritable  Christianity  (and  the  martyred  Williams  and 
his  companions  seem  to  have  worked  wonders),  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  civilization  has  been  both  swift  and  sure.  If 
there  is  much  to  laugh  at  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  savages  quickly  changed  into  Christians,  we  ought  in 
fairness  to  remember  that  no  artificial  forcing  system 
can  suddenly  transform  infants  into  men. 

FICTION. 

“The  Journey  of  High  Honour.”  By  O.  Shakespear. 
London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

ISS  Shakespear  (who  really  ought  to  take  a 
pseudonym)  is  a  pretty  writer,  and  “The Journey 
of  High  Honour  ”  is  a  pretty-pretty  book.  “  Elizabeth 
Jordan  and  Felicia  Noble  held  each  other  as  sisters  ; 
bound  not  by  ties  of  blood  but  by  those  of  circum¬ 
stance.”  Elizabeth  was  ten  years  older  than  Felicia, 
stately,  intellectual,  and  wealthy.  So  she  married  a 
fool,  and  he  fell  in  love  presently  with  her  younger 
sister.  Naturally — for  it  is  a  lady’s  novel -  Felicia  reci¬ 
procated  what  is  understood  to  be  his  passion,  and 
complications  ensue.  All  comes  right  in  the  course  of 
two  hundred  small  pages,  and  the  kindly  reader  is  left 
with  a  feeling  of  some  gratitude  to  the  author.  Elizabeth 
behaves  very  well  indeed,  and  has  some  touches  of  reality 
about  her  ;  Felicia  is  very  pretty,  and  not  naughtier  than 
we  like  ;  and  the  man  reflects  no  discredit  on  our  base 
sex,  because  we  know  that  the  author  is  only  joking  in 
pretending  to  regard  him  as  a  human  being. 

“Sir  Simon  Vanderpetter  ”  and  “Naming  his  Ances¬ 
tors."  By  B.  B.  West.  London  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  1894. 

Mr.  B.  B.  West — who  once  wrote  a  book  with  the 
engaging  title  “  Half  Hours  with  the  Millionaires  ” — has 
some  good  ideas,  an  agreeable  vein  of  satire,  and  a 
pleasantly  ironical  style.  He  has  also  traces  of  the  New 
Humour,  a  conscientious  desire  to  be  clever  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  no  faintest  notion  of  the  way  to  present 
allegory,  or  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  super¬ 
natural  from  becoming  sheer  farce.  His  subtlety  is 
amazing  :  of  one  of  his  heroes  we  read  that  he  “  was  of 
Dutch  descent,  but  pure  Norman-Conquest  in  morals 
and  intelligence.”  We  are  not  acute  enough  to  see  any 
meaning  in  this.  “  He  was  troubled  with  these  two 
inadequate  apologies  for  sagacity  and  modesty,  shyness 
and  timidity  ”  ;  this  is  easier,  when  one  understands  that 
by  “apologies  ”  the  author  means  “  substitutes.”  Mr. 
West  labours  his  good  things,  which  are  many,  and 
wearies  the  reader  by  exhausting  the  satirical  possibility 
of  his  situations  and  characters.  On  pp.  19-20  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  long-drawn-out  tediousness,  where 
two  lines  might  have  been  both  ample  and  admirable. 

Both  Mr.  West’s  stories  have  much  that  is  good  in 
them,  and  both  are  rather  badly  told  :  in  each  irony  and 
open  burlesque  are  blended  too  promiscuously,  and  the 
thread  of  narrative  is  confused.  Both  are  based  on  the 
impossible,  and  it  needs  a  very  strong  man  to  make  this 
either  credible  or  sensible.  Mr.  West  does  not  succeed 
in  so  doing,  but  he  may  be  congratulated  on  having 
written  an  entertaining  book  of  some  promise. 

“  The  Black  Patch.”  By  Gertrude  Clay  Ker-Seymer. 
London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons.  1894. 

A  hopelessly  silly  little  book,  described  as  “  a  sport¬ 
ing  novel.”  We  cannot  find  either  novel  or  sport  in 


this  account  of  the  changing  of  twin  colts  at  birth,  or  in 
the  impossible  way  in  which  that  impossible  fraud  is 
detected  by  an  impossible  young  woman.  The  volume 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  an  acquaintance  with  Sherlock 
Holmes  and  some  second-hand  familiarity  with  stable 
gossip.  It  is  printed  and  “  got  up  ”  with  appropriate 
ugliness. 

“The  Devil’s  Playground.”  By  John  Mackie.  London: 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

“The  ways  of  the  little  blind  god  are  always  the 
same,”  is  the  concluding  insult  to  the  reader’s  intelli¬ 
gence  in  “  The  Devil’s  Playground.”  It  is  true  enough, 
however,  if  we  add,  “  in  novels  written  by  Mr.  John 
Mackie.”  We  know  well  enough  “  the  ways  of  the 
little  blind  god  ”  in  this  class  of  literature,  which  is 
written  apparently  for  the  unemployed  young  women  of 
the  semi-educated  classes,  and  generally  by  one  or 
another  of  them.  A  fine  young  fellow  is  in  love  with  a 
girl  ;  they  are  poor,  and  relatives  part  them.  He  goes 
away  to  make  a  fortune,  and  his  letters  to  her  are 
suppressed.  So  she  marries  a  rich  wooer,  and  the  fine 
young  fellow  grows  bitter.  His  better  nature  is  seared. 
This  brings  him  to  destitution,  but  his  devil-may-care 
spirit  recks  nought  of  it.  After  some  years  he  meets 
the  charmer  of  his  youth  again,  and  discovers  that  she 
loved  him  all  along  ;  it  was  only  a  trick  that  parted  them. 
1  here  is  now  the  choice  of  three  things  before  the  writer  : 
the  fine  young  fellow  may  run  off  with  her,  but  this  is 
hardly  nice  in  a  Young  Person’s  novel  ;  or  she  may  be 
left  a  widow  conveniently,  say  through  an  accident  in 
the  hunting-field  ;  or  he  may  find  that  with  explanation 
comes  peace  and  decent  resignation.  In  the  last  case 
(which  is  the  one  preferred  by  Mr.  Mackie),  the  fine 
young  fellow  must  save  the  lady’s  life  every  now  and 
then,  after  which  he  gets  rest  for  his  weary  heart  in  a 
union  with  a  pretty  friend  of  the  heroine’s  who  has  a 
little  money  of  her  own.  There  is  no  reason  for  affect¬ 
ing  to  review  this  kind  of  book,  especially  when — as 
here — the  writing  is  poor  and  the  characters  lay- 
figures. 

“  Husband  and  Brother,”  &c.  By  Katharine  St.  John 

Conway,  B.A.  Bristol  :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith. 

Miss  Conway,  B.A.,  appears  to  be  a  disciple  of  Sarah- 
Grandism  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  with  her 
heart  and  emotions  all  in  favour  of  the  old  femininity. 
A  young  woman  who  respects  herself  must  go  out  into 
the  world  and  live  her  own  life  -i.e.,  leave  her  home  and 
duties  to  compete  with  poorer  girls  who  write  and  work 
for  a  living  :  she  must  also  fathom  the  abysses  of  her 
own  nature  and  man’s  by  taking  uncomfortable  lodgings 
and  doing  unconventional  things.  But  here  or  here¬ 
abouts  Miss  Conway  draws  the  line.  The  ladies  she 
likes  (we  are  referring  to  the  title-story)  may  have 
excellent  principles  of  the  most  pronounced  Pioneer  Club 
kind,  but  when  it  comes  to  doing  anything  which  the 
old-fashioned  world  calls  “wrong”  (and  that  means 
only  one  thing  in  the  feminine  novel),  they  act  for  all  the 
world  as  if  never  a  Heavenly  Twin  had  wearied  the 
dull  earth.  No  doubt  all  this  tends  to  edification, 
and  perhaps  Miss  Conway,  B.A.,  really  means  to  show 
what  twaddle  most  of  the  talk  about  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  New  Woman  really  is.  The  other  story 
in  the  book  (“  From  Key  Note  to  Dominant”)  is  much 
feebler  than  “  Husband  and  Brother,’’  for  the  authoress 
has  here  no  tale  to  tell.  However,  she  writes  nicely, 
and  a  comprehensive  ignorance  of  masculine  nature 
lends  a  certain  charm  to  her  naive  presentment  of  it. 

“  Broomieburn.  ”  By  John  Cunningham.  London  :  A.  D. 

Innes  &  Co.  1894. 

During  the  last  few  years  two  or  three  moderately 
good  writers  have  written  tales  which  contain  a  great 

o  .  o 

deal  of  lowland  Scotch  dialect  ;  these  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  (of  course,  for  reasons  totally  unconnected  with 
this  peculiarity),  and  now  there  has  sprung  up  a  class  of 
authors  who  seem  to  think  that  to  employ  this  rather 
disagreeable  patois  is  sufficient  to  stamp  them  as  good 
writers.  Mr.  John  Cunningham  introduces  his  book 
with  such  a  modest  preface  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
include  him  in  this  category,  but  we  cannot  honestly 
recommend  the  mere  English  reader  to  peruse  ‘  ‘  Broomie¬ 
burn.”  It  is  a  collection  of  “  Border  sketches,”  written 
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with  humour  and  doubtless  from  personal  observation. 
But  it  needs  some  shreds  of  creative  and  narrative  faculty 
to  write  tales  in  any  language,  and  Mr.  Cunningham  does 
not  happen  to  possess  these.  This  is  a  somewhat  un¬ 
happy  lack  in  a  story-writer’s  equipment ;  possibly  some 
of  us  will  not  feel  that  it  is  fully  made  up  for  by  a  wealth 
of  language  such  as  “  Hout,  tout,  lassie,”  “  Losh  me,” 
“pike  a  bane  at  a  hoose  ’en,”  “  ane  daurna  cairy  a 
clat  now,  let  alane  a  leister  up  the  street,”  &c.,  &c. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS 

“  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys.”  Edited  by  Henry  B.  Wheatley 
F.S.A.  Vol.  V.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1895. 

HE  fourteen  months  from  July,  1665,  to  September,  1666, 
represented  by  the  present  volume  of  Mr.  Wheatley  s 
handsome  edition,  were  full  of  strange  and  moving  events,  and 
a  time  of  extraordinary  prosperity  and  activity  for  Mr.  Secretary 
Pepys.  The  Plague  was  raging  at  its  fiercest  during  the  autumn, 
and  Pepys  was  daily  exposed  to  infection,  yet  never  did  he  have 
so  good  a  time,  as  he  ingenuously  confesses.  Never  was  he  so 
“  mighty  merry,”  never  did  he  work  so  hard  in  the  Navy  office, 
nor  add  so  diligently  to  his  worldly  stores.  Repeatedly  we  find 
the  entry  “  Up,  very  betimes,”  and  with  his  “  head  full  of  busi¬ 
ness.”  It  was  no  light  thing  to  be  up  on  the  cold  river  at  six  in 
the  morning  between  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  with  the  Plague 
laying  hold  of  his  watermen  one  by  one.  But  by  the  aid  of  the 
bottle  of  “  plague  water,”  which  Lady  Carteret  gave  him,  or  by 
his  own  light  heart,  he  kept  in  good  estate  and  worked  amaz¬ 
ingly.  At  the  height  of  the  dismal  autumn,  he  writes  thus  : 
“  Up,  and  all  day  long  at  the  office,  mighty  busy.  Only  stepped 
to  my  lodging  and  had  a  fowl  for  my  dinner,  and  at  night  my 
wife  and  Mercer  comes  to  me,  which  troubled  me  a  little  because 
I  am  to  be  mighty  busy  to-morrow  all  day  seriously  about  my 
accounts.”  In  the  midst  of  this  dolorous  state  of  the  kingdom, 
with  the  second  Dutch  war  in  progress,  and  the  cares  of  the 
victualling  and  equipment  of  the  fleet  heavy  upon  him,  he  yet 
found  time  to  sport  with  Amaryllis  (the  pretty  Mrs.  Pennington, 
for  example)  in  the  shade,  and  carry  out  a  profitable  little  deal 
with  Captain  Cocke  in  Dutch  “  prizes.”  In  this  volume,  as  in  the 
preceding  ones,  Mr.  Mynors  Bright’s  transcription  of  the  cypher 
MS.  yields  certain  confessions  of  the  kind  which  those  who  make 
much  of  Pepys’  puritanic  training  are  most  puritanically  shocked 
at.  The  characteristic  features  are  the  same.  There  are  little 
amatory  adventures  obliquely  referred  to,  or  thinly  veiled,  in 
very  free  French  or  singularly  lax  Latin.  The  diary  offers  some 
humorous  instances  of  incongruity  in  this  respect.  After 
recording  some  matter  of  this  sort,  he  sets  down  that  he  was 
“mightily  troubled  all  night  with  dreams  of  Jack  Cole,  my  old 
schoolfellow,  lately  dead,  born  at  the  same  time  with  me,  and 
we  reckoned  our  fortunes  pretty  equal.  God  fit  me  for  his 
condition!”  Who  shall  say  whether  these  pious  ejaculations 
arc  the  fruit  of  vague  fear  or  remorse,  or  due  to  mere  habit,  the 
result  of  youthful  Puritan  training?  If  Jack  Cole’s  fortunes 
declined  while  his  rose,  it  is  clear  that  “chance”  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  But  while  Pepys  believed  in  “luck,”  he  believed 
still  more  in  his  own  diligence  as  a  man  of  affairs  in  those  slack 
times.  He  had  made  himself  indispensable  to  the  powers  that 
ruled.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  his  own  politic  and  circum¬ 
spect  conduct  at  court.  When  summoned  to  Hampton  Court, 
when  Lord  Sandwich  was  temporarily  under  a  cloud,  he  is  most 
careful  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  “my  lord,”  and  not  less 
careful  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York.  His  account 
of  his  dexterovis  behaviour  in  a  position  of  much  difficulty  is  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  passages  in  the  Diary.  It  is,  indeed, 
mighty  diverting.  But,  through  all,  his  good  nature  shines  just 
as  clearly  as  his  good  tact.  Mr.  Wheatley,  as  in  previous 
volumes,  adds  little  to  Lord  Braybrooke’s  notes,  but  what  he 
gives  in  annotation  is  excellent  and  truly  illustrative. 

“  Sweden  and  the  Swedes.”  By  William  Widgery  Thomas,  jun. 
2  vols.  Illustrated.  Chicago  and  New  York  :  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner 
&  Co.  1894. 

In  these  volumes  the  American  Minister  to  Sweden  and 
Norway  records  his  impressions  of  Sweden  and  its  people,  gained 
during  a  study  of  the  subject  which  appears  to  have  been  as 
assiduous  as  it  was  prolonged.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  depth  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  interest  in  Sweden.  It  is  revealed 
in  every  chapter  of  his  attractive  work.  Nearly  thirty  years 
since  he  went  to  Gothenburg  as  United  States  consul — one  of 
the  “thirty  war-consuls’’  appointed  by  Lincoln.  From  that 
time  his  attachment  to  Sweden  has  strengthened  with  the  pass¬ 
ing  years.  It  fell  to  him,  he  relates,  “  to  lead  a  colony  of  Swedes 
over  the  ocean,  and  found  New  Sweden  in  the  forests  of 
Northern  Maine.”  With  these  hardy  pioneers  he  lived  some 
four  years — to  see  them  well  settled,  as  it  were — and  on  his 
return  to  Sweden  he  spent  many  years  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  among  the  peasants,  filling  many  a  note-book  with  the 
harvest  of  his  observation  of  country  and  people.  He  became 
almost  a  Swede  himself.  Among  his  qualifications  is  one  that 
he  ranks  “  last  and  best  ”  :  “I  share  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  this 
life  with  a  daughter  of  the  Vikings.”  We  wonder  not,  there¬ 
fore,  at  the  tone  of  enthusiasm  that  characterizes  Mr.  Thomas’s 


bright  and  pleasing  sketches  of  the  customs  and  pastimes,  the 
domestic  life  and  habits,  of  the  Swedes.  Here  and  there  he 
interpolates  a  little  history,  ancient  or  modern,' in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Sweden,  or  he  makes  an  excursion  into  the  realms  of 
antiquities,  as  in  his  interesting  chapter  on  Gothland,  and  in 
both  respects  shows  himself  to  be  a  keen-eyed  observer  and  a 
sympathetic  writer.  His  volumes  are  profusely  illustrated, 
chiefly  after  photographs,  and  the  pictures  are,  for  the  most 
part,  well  reproduced  and  of  the  most  varied  interest. 

“  Furth  in  Field.”  By  Hugh  Haliburton.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin.  1894. 

The  more  interesting  of  the  essays  in  this  miscellaneous 
volume  are  those  that  treat  of  old  Scottish  customs  and  feasts 
now  extinct  or  on  the  point  of  extinction.  Mr.  Haliburton 
describes,  for  instance,  those  ancient  rustic  entertainments 
known  as  “  Foys,”  held  generally  at  Martinmas,  and  observed 
mainly  by  ploughmen,  hedgers,  and  other  farm-labourers.  He 
explains  the  mysteries  observed  in  the  celebration  of  Hogmanay, 
and  the  significance  of  Hansel  and  “  Hansel  Monday.”  As  to 
the  precise  compounding  of  “  Skink”  he  is  most  learnedly  par¬ 
ticular,  and  he  is  eloquent  in  setting  forth  the  lot  of  the  “  Lot- 
man.”  Concerning  the  “  Bear  Barrel,”  and  the  part  it  played 
in  “  Maiden  ”  or  the  Kirn,  the  Scottish  harvest  home  festival,  he 
gives  a  most  exact  and  picturesque  account.  The  “  Bear  Barrel,” 
breached  on  this  occasion,  is  charged  with  whisky — not  beer,  as 
the  poor  ignorant  Southron  might  imagine — and  the  whisky  is 
conjoined  with  cream,  whereof  the  delectable  concoction  known 
as  “  cream-crowdie  ”  is  produced.  The  best  of  the  remaining 
essays  on  Thomson  and  Burns  is  that  on  “  Burns’s  School 
Reading-Book.”  Burns,  as  everybody  knows,  read  the  poets  of 
his  time  diligently.  Mr.  Haliburton  shows  how  he  found  in¬ 
spiration  in  them.  But,  like  Moliere,  he  bettered  what  he  con¬ 
veyed,  which  is  more  than  Campbell  did  when  he  “  lifted  ”  a 
verse  of  Blair’s,  and  spoiled  it,  by  changing  the  “angels’  visits, 
short  and  far  between,”  into  “  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between.  ’ 
It  is  the  vulgar,  alliterative,  tautological  reacting,  however,  that 
has  caught  the  ear  of  the  general. 

“The  Odes  of  Horace.”  Books  I.  and  II.  Done  into  English 
Verse.  By  J.  Howard  Deazeley,  M.A.  London  :  Henry 
Frowde.  1894. 

To  the  man  of  letters  there  is  no  temptation  harder  to  with¬ 
stand  than  the  translation  of  Horace.  Everybody  is  tempted 
by  what  everybody  has  attempted.  The  many  failures  fail 
altogether  to  warn.  Lord  Lytton,  whom  we  reckon  among  the 
more  successful  adventurers  in  this  enterprise,  remarked  that 
during  some  two  hundred  years  there  had  scarcely  been  a  pro¬ 
minent  man  of  letters  who  had  not  translated  or  imitated  the 
“  Odes  of  Horace.”  Mr.  Deazeley,  the  latest  exemplar,  has 
succeeded  in  many  instances  in  preserving  a  happy  middle 
course  between  undue  compression  and  too  facile  expansion. 
Which  is  the  worse  of  these  common  errors  is  hard  to  deter¬ 
mine.  Perhaps,  the  wise  Horatian  mourns  less  for  what  the 
translator  takes  away  than  what  he  leaves  behind.  Amplifica¬ 
tion  is,  we  think,  less  tolerable  than  frigidity,  or  even  simple 
omission  through  a  too  rigid  condensation.  Mr.  Deazeley,  at 
least,  retains  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  original.  He  has  not 
permitted  the  Horatian  spirit  to  evaporate.  We  would  quote, 
if  space  allowed,  the  whole  of  his  version  of  the  ode  “  Ad  rem 
publicam,”  for  example.  It  is  eminently  poetic,  and,  as  a  fine 
and  faithful  rendering,  it  does  not  stand  alone  in  Mr.  Deazeley’s 
accomplished  work. 

“  The  Globe-Trotter  in  India  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago.”  By 
Michael  Macmillan,  B.A.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.  1895. 

The  “Globe-Trotter,”  of  whom  Mr.  Macmillan  gives  an  en¬ 
gaging  account,  was  an  Italian  doctor,  Gemelli  Careri  by  name, 
who  travelled  in  India  in  the  years  1693-1699.  He  was  an 
extremely  confident  and  credulous  person,  since  he  was  capable 
of  criticizing  Tavernier,  and  swallowed  with  a  good  appetite 
things  that  Marco  Polo  or  the  writer  of  Mandcville’s  voyages 
might  have  boggled  at.  He  always  travelled  with  a  mummy’s 
skull  as  “good  for  wounds  and  distemper.”  But  you  cannot 
help  liking  Dr.  Careri,  and  his  “foolish  face  of  praise,”  in 
describing  the  wonders  of  his  travels,  is  really  delightful. 

“  The  Message  of  Man.”  A  Book  of  Ethical  Scriptures.  London: 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 

This  book  is  as  strange  a  compilation  as  any  we  have  seen. 
It  is  composed  of  extracts  in  prose  and  verse,  all  clearly  num¬ 
bered  and  arranged  in  chapters.  The  authors’  names  are  given 
in  the  index  only.  We  open  at  Chapter  L1V.,  “The  Marriage 
Bond  is  Holy,”  reading  extract  No.  i,  and  refer  to  index  where 
we  read,  “The  Marriage  Bond  is  Holy.  1.  George  Eliot,  Adam 
Bede .”  Such  is  the  odd  fruit  of  our  ethical  sortes.  People  who 
would  “still  read  the  writings  of  long-past” — in  snippets,  we 
may  add — for  their  “  higher  self’s  sake,”  will  like  this  book. 

NOTES. 

MR.  MURRAY’S  “Handbook  for  Hertfordshire,  Bedford¬ 
shire,  and  Huntingdonshire,”  is  a  good  example  of  the 
series  of  “  English  Handbooks,”  which  all  travellers  value. 
Portable,  as  all  such  books  should  le,  it  is  clear  and  succinct  in 
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description  and  in  guidance,  and  well  supplied  in  the  matter  of 
maps  and  plans.  The  publication  had  been  delayed,  it  seems, 
owing  to  the  decease  of  the  original  editor,  to  whom  is  due 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bedfordshire  portion.  The  work  of 
the  present  editor  has  been  capably  done.  The  three  counties 
grouped  in  this  guide  are  described  in  fourteen  routes,  beginning 
at  the  southern  border  of  Herts  and  taking  thence  a  general 
northerly  direction.  They  are  of  reasonable  length,  and  em¬ 
brace  places  that  are  easy  of  access.  It  is  a  little  odd  that 
Harrow  should  be  included  in  the  Herts  portion,  but  we  must 
assume  that  Harrow  is  one  of  the  places  not  dealt  with  in  the 
Middlesex  volume  of  the  Handbooks. 

From  Messrs.  Dulau  &  Co.  we  have  a  third  edition  of  Mr. 
Karl  Baedeker’s  admirable  “Handbook  for  Lower  Egypt  and 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,”  revised  throughout  and  considerably 
added  to,  particularly  with  regard  to  art  and  archaeology. 

Among  books  of  reference  we  have  “  Hart’s  Army  List  ”  for 
1 E95  (John  Murray),  being  the  fifty-sixth  annual  issue  of  this 
excellent  compendium  ;  “  Lean’s  Royal  Navy  List”  (Witherby 
&  Co.)  for  the  current  quarter,  compact  of  useful,  well-arranged 
information,  with  considerable  additions  to  the  “  War  Services  ” 
of  Naval  Offi  ers  ;  the  new  edition  for  1895  of  Herbert  Fry’s 
handy  “Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities”  (Chatto  & 
Windu-),  the  oldest  and  best  compilation  of  its  kind  ;  and 
“The  Royal  Blue  Book”  for  1895  (Kelly  &  Co.),  a  Fashionable 
Directory  and  Parliamentary  Guide  of  well-earned  repute  for 
completeness  and  accuracy. 

The  “  Era  Annual,”  conducted  by  Mr.  Edward  Ledger,  is  a 
capital  handbook  for  the  theatrical  profession  and  all  the  play¬ 
goers.  It  contains  lists  of  new  plays  and  important  revivals  pro¬ 
duced  at  London  and  provincial  theatres  during  the  past  year  ; 
a  handy  Dramatic  and  Musical  Calendar,  biographLal  notes  on 
some  seventy  present-day  actors  and  actresses,  and  other  useful 
and  interesting  matters. 

Mr.  JohnLane’s  privately  issued  “Life  ofSirThomas  Bodley” 
is  a  pretty  reprint,  by  Messrs.  Constable,  of  the  rare  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  the  famous  scholar  whom  Mr.  Lane  styles 
“the  patron  saint  of  his  business.”  “  Arcades  a/nbo,”  we  may 
say,  that  is,  Devonians  both.  Bodley's  account  of  himself  is, 
indeed,  charmingly  written,  and  Mr.  Lane  could  not  have 
signalized  his  enterprise  under  the  “  Bodley  Head  ”  more  ap¬ 
propriately. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  to  note  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s 
stirring  collection  of  yarns  “  My  Watch  Below  ”  (Chatto  & 
Windus);  Mr.  Sydney  Christian's  “  Sarah  ;  a  Survival  ”  (Samp¬ 
son  Low  &  Co.);  Mr.  Hesketh  Bell’s  “A  Witch’s  Legacy” 
(Sampson  Low&Co.);  “General  Santa  Anna’s  Ghost, ’’byEdward- 
Gibbon  Swann  (Burgess  Hill  :  Blanchard)  ;  “  Every  Man’s  Own 
Lawyer,”  by  a  Barrister  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son),  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  a  new  “  Concise  Dictionary  of  Legal  Terms”  ; 
and  Mr.  Charles  Lord’s  very  useful  “New  Light  Dumb-bell 
Drill”  (Allenson),  for  use  in  gymnasia,  schools,  &c. 

Who  now  reads  Albert  Smith,  whose  novels  enjoyed  so  great 
a  vogue  some  forty  years  since?  Here  is  “The  Pottleton 
Legacy,’’  revived  by  Mr.  John  Dicks  in  his  sixpenny  series  of 
“People’s  Editions”  of  bygone  fiction.  Something  of  a  new 
world,  because  a  half-forgotten  world,  is  recorded  in  these  pages. 
The  fashions  and  entertainments  set  forth  in  it  are  as  dead  as  the 
fashions  of  Queen  Anne’s  time.  The  very  slang  of  Mr.  Wyndbam 
Flitter  and  his  friends  is  almost  unintelligible.  Mr.  Dicks,  who 
has  also  reprinted  “  Martin  Chuzzlewit  ”  and  “  Esmond  ”  in  the 
same  series,  ought  to  revive  “  The  Scattergood  Family,”  with  its 
inimitable  pictures  of  the  old  transpontine  stage  and  the  seamy 
side  of  the  theatrical  world. 

We  have  also  received  “The  Rearing  and  Feeding  of 
Children,”  by  Dr.  Thomas  Dutton  (Kimpton),  a  trustworthy 
guide  to  dietary  for  the  young;  “  Bad  Air  and  Bad  Health,”  by 
Harold  Wager  and  Auberon  Herbert  (Williams  &  Norgate),  re¬ 
printed,  with  additions,  from  the  Contemporary  Review j  “  How 
to  Nurse  in  our  Homes,”  by  A.  M.  Alexander  (Wells  Gardner 
&  Co.);  “The  Training  of  Girls  for  Work,”  by  Edith  A.  Barnett 
(Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  “The  People’s  Life  of  W.  E.  Gladstone” 
(Casseil  &  Co.);  “Two  on  a  Tour,  and  other  papers,”  by 
Mostyn  T.  Pigott  (Oxford:  Alden  &  Co.);  “Transactions  of 
the  Essex  Archaeological  Society,”  Vol.  V.,  Part  1 1.  (Colchester  : 
Wiles);  “Vox  Amoris  Dei,”  by  Francis  Osmaston  (Sonnen- 
schein  &  Co.)  ;  “  Poems,  New  and  Old,”  by  William  Roscoe 
Thayer  (Boston  :  Houghton  &  Co.) ;  “The  Molecular  Tactics  of 
a  Crystal,”  by  Lord  Kelvin,  being  the  second  Boyle  Lecture 
(Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press);  “My  Friend,”  a  sonnet- 
sequence,  by  “Quex”  (Unwin);  “  X.  Y.  Z.  and  other  Poems,” 
by  John  Lascelles  (Leadenhall  Press);  “The  Chess-Player’s 
Mentor,”  by  F.  J.  Lee  and  G.  H.  D.  Gossip  (Ward  &  Downey)  ; 
“  Cancer:  its  Nature  and  Causes,”  a  Dialogue,  by  Dr.  P.  Gowan 
(Whittington  &  Co.);  Dunsford’s  “  Stock  Exchange  Handbook,” 
a  useful  pocket  guide  for  investors  and  others  ;  “  Jeems  Sim,” 
third  series,  reprinted  from  the  Northern  Figaro,  Aberdeen  ; 
“  Agricultural  Depression,”  a  pamphlet,  by  Walter  M.  Barton 
(Jarrold  &  Sons);  and  Messrs.  Menzies  &  Co.’s  “Monthly 
List  ’’  of  new  books  for  January. 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

ONCERNING  Erasmus  and  Mr.  Fronde’s  “Erasmus”  the 
two  leading  review's  have  much  to  say,  and  the  form  of 
their  criticism  is  curiously  diverse.  The  Quarterly  critic  is 
shocked  at  Mr.  1*  roude’s  slovenliness  and  inaccuracy,  his 
ignorance  of  Latin  (Erasmian  Latin,  not  Ciceronian)  and  of 
theology.  The  Edinburgh  critic,  in  kindlier  style,  cites  the 
“spirited  translation”  of  Mr.  Froude,  and  regards  the  “Eras¬ 
mus”  as  the  “matured  fruit”  of  the  historian’s  study  and 
research.  The  disagreement  of  these  learned  doctors,  however, 
is  not  confined  to  tone  and  the  point  of  view.  The  critics  flatly 
contradict  one  another  on  points  where  the  plain  man  can 
discern  no  rational  ground  for  dispute.  For  example,  if  there  is 
one  work  by  Erasmus  the  aim  of  which  is  clear  and  beyond 
questioning,  it  is  the  “Encomium  Moriae.”  Mr.  Froude  savs  of 
this  extremely  direct  and  effective  satire  that  its  object  ‘was 
evidently  to  turn  the  whole  existing  scheme  of  theology  into 
ridicule.”  The  Quarterly  observes  of  this  statement:  “That 
this  was  not  its  object  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  book.”  The 
Edinburgh ,  however,  concludes  that  “Professor  Froude  does 
not  exaggerate  the  intent  of  the  ‘Moria’  when  he  describes  it 
as  meant  to  turn  the  whole  existing  scheme  of  theology  into 
ridicule.”  There  is  some  confusion  here  between  aim  and  effect. 
The  effect  of  the  satire  was  precisely  what  Mr.  Froude  declares 
its  purpose  to  have  been.  If  its  object  was  not  the  existing 
scheme  of  theology,  as  the  Quarterly  insists,  but  merely 
“excrescences”  upon  that  system,  the  excrescences  are  so  pro¬ 
digious  and  deep-rooted  in  the  system  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  system  itself  is  not  attacked. 

Among  the  other  articles  of  note  in  the  Quarterly ,  is  one  de¬ 
voted  to  the  famous  Colonel  Peter  Hawker  and  Sir  R.  Payne- 
Galhvey’s  edition  of  the  “  Diary,”  which  inspires  the  writer  with 
a  striking  picture  of  the  old  and  the  new  sportsman,  and  the  old 
rivalry  of  flint  and  percussion  locks  for  guns.  In  the  article  on 
“  English  Surnames”  are  some  deservedly  severe  strictures  on 
the  fantastic  derivations  of  Mr.  H.  Barber,  in  his  recent  book  on 
“  British  Family  Names.’’  Interpreters  of  Mr.  Huxley  always 
leave  us  dubious  of  the  profit  of  their  enterprise,  Mr.  Huxley- 
being  an  eminent  exemplar  of  the  art  of  crystal-clear  and  in¬ 
cisive  statement,  and  himself  his  best  interpreter.  The  article 
on  “  Professor  Huxley’s  Creed,”  though  not  without  some 
shrewd  strokes  and  considerable  cleverness,  differs  not  from 
other  exposition  of  Mr.  Huxley’s  faith  in  being  not  satisfactory 
constructively,  and  a  matter  of  scaffolding  and  props  to  some- 
extent.  A  just  and  well-tempered  paper  on  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  ;  a  capital  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  ; 
and  an  interesting,  if  somewhat  contentious  review  of  Professor 
Furtwiingler’s  work  on  Greek  Sculpture,  must  be  mentioned  as 
among  the  contents  of  an  unusually  well-equipped  Quarterly. 

The  Edinburgh  opens  with  a  Blue-Book  meditation,  suggested 
by  Mr.  George  Forrest’s  succinct  report  on  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
Indian  administration  and  by  other,  and  official,  statements  of 
progress  in  British  India  of  late  years.  The  writer  deals  w  ith 
the  aspirations  of  the  ardent  “  native  ”  reformer  in  a  spirit  of 
good  sense,  and  deprecates,  as  all  politic  persons  do,  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  panic  and  “sudden  undignified  alarms.”  There  is  not 
much  of  criticism  in  the  overspun  article  on  “  Mr.  Meredith's 
Novels,”  and  the  writer’s  vein  of  sarcasm  is  a  trifle  obvious  in 
matter  and  is  heavily  applied.  Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Mere¬ 
dith  will  find,  we  fear,  the  article  a  good  deal  superfluous,  and 
to  those  who  have  not  read,  it  will  scarcely  prove  a  lure.  The 
not  especially  novel  discovery  that  some  of  the  more  degrading 
forms  of  superstition  flourish  vigorously  in  a  scientific  age  is 
upheld,  from  something  like  a  wondering  mental  standpoint,  in 
the  article  on  “  Modem  Magic.”  If  the  writer  had  boldly 
ascribed  the  prevalence  of  the  superstition  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
science,  he  would  have  taken  as  pretty  a  thesis  as  an  ironic  pen 
could  desire.  He  thinks  that  the  existence  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  is  even  more  difficult  to  understand  than 
the  inanities  of  Spiritualism,  the  revival  of  “  crystal-gazing,”  the 
belief  in  Mahatmas,  and  so  forth.  The  review'  of  Mr.  Fronde’s 
“  Erasmus,”  though  by  no  means  subtle-piercing,  to  use  a 
Chaucerian  word,  is  rightly  appreciative  and  sound  on  the 
whole.  But  what  does  the  critic  mean  by  “  historical  English”? 
He  might  as  w'ell  write  of  “  pure  geographical  English  ”  as  of 
“  pure  historical  English.”  The  article  on  “  The  Commonwealth 
and  the  Protectorate”  is  a  review'  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  recent 
volume  of  history — a  review,  in  the  sense  that  a  survey  of  a  book 
is  a  review,  and  nothing  more.  Lastly,  we  must  note  an  excel¬ 
lent  article  on  “  Early  Christian  Monuments.” 

In  the  Church  Quarterly  an  extremely  able  and  searching 
criticism  of  Mr.  Rivington’s  book  on  “The  Primitive  Church 
and  the  See  of  Peter,”  is  continued  from  last  quarter’s  issue. 
Dr.  Liddon’s  “  Life  of  Dr.  Pusey,”  and  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough’s  “History  of  the  Papacy,”  are  the 
subjects  of  capable  reviews.  The  critic  of  the  last-named  work 
ventures  a  gentle  protest  against  the  character  of  the  appendix 
to  Dr.  Creighton’s  volume,  which  he  regards,  not  without  justice, 
as  of  the  nature  of  memoires  pour  senu'r  rather  than  as  a 
matured  summary.  Another  well-executed  review  is  that  on 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Nineteenth  Century  article  on  the  Atonement. 
The  paper  on  “The  Younger  Poets”  is  somewhat  thin,  and  a 
good  deal  extravagant  in  praise. 
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Mark  Twain’s  chverlin 7  though  somewhat  overdrawn  review 
>f  M.  Paul  Hour  wet  an  i  “Outre  Mer”  in  the  North  American 
Review,  is  something  of  an  essay  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lowell’s 
amous’  paper  “On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners.” 
Mr.  Preston,  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Mint,  is  the  writer  of  a 
lotable  article  on  “  The  Future  of  Gold,”  in  which  he  shows 
low  completely  the  prognostics  of  l)r.  Suess,  the  Austrian 
geologist,  have  been  falsified.  Another  eminent  geologist,  we 
nay  recall,  was  not  less  in  error  with  regard  to  the  recent  gold 
discoveries  in  West  Australia.  Sir  R.  Murchison  prophesied 
hat  gold  would  never  be  found  in  that  country. 

The  English  Historical  Review  contains  an  important  first 
nstalment  of  a  study  of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Henry 
.he  Tnird’s  second  son,  by  Mr.  Walter  Rhodes,  and  an  intcrest- 
ng  essay  by  Mr.  John  Giilmore  on  the  Early  History  of  Syria 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Dodd  contributes  a  capital 
article  on  tne  “Troubles  in  a  City  Parish  under  the  Protector¬ 
ate.'1  Judge  O’Connor  Morris  takes  up  once  more  his  favourite 
and  apparently  inexhaustible  theme,  the  superior  generalship  of 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  and  shows  how  the  English  and  their 
allies  must  and  ought  to  have  been  beaten  if  certain  things  had 
not  happened.  Is  it  not  time  that  more  attention  should  be  paid 
to  undi-puted  passages,  than  to  “disputed  passages  in  the  Cam¬ 
paign  of  1815”? 

The  Jewish  Quarterly  comprises  a  tribute  to  the  scholarship 
of  the  late  eminent  scholar  and  critic,  Professor  James  Darmes- 
teter,  by  Professor  Max  Midler,  who  ventures  to  express  his 
dissent,  by  the  way,  from  Mr.  Darmesteter’s  remarkable  con¬ 
clusion  as  to  the  comparatively  late  date  of  the  “  Avesta.”  We 
have  also  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Inst.tution.  which  is  now  to  be  published  every 
month,  with  notes  on  naval  and  military  matters  of  current 
interest,  and  book  reviews  both  foreign  and  English,  while  the 
lectures  are  still  to  remain  the  leading  feature  of  the  journal. 

TWO  MAGAZINES. 

The  Quest.  No.  I.  November  1894.  Birmingham  :  Cornish 

Brothers.  The  Yellow  Book.  Vol.  IV.  January  1895. 

London  :  John  Lane  ;  Boston  :  Copeland  &  Day. 

THE  one  characteristic,  perhaps,  which  these  periodicals  can 
■*-  be  said  to  have  in  common  is  a  strain  of  provinciality  :  in 
the  case  of  The  Quest,  the  excusable  provinciality  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  ;  in  that  ot  The  Yellow  Book ,  the  inexcusable  provin¬ 
ciality  of  the  town.  Indeed,  now  that  The  Yellow  Book  has 
reached  its  fourth  volume,  and  the  public  has  grown  a  little 
tired  of  whispering  about  those  very  new  and  unspeakable 
things  which  were  said  to  lie  between  its  covers,  the  one  trait  of 
the  magazine  which  chiefly  impresses  the  critic  in  his  effort  to 
discover  for  himself  whether  this  magazine  has  really  made  any 
original  contribution  to  fine  art  or  good  literature,  is  this  unmis¬ 
takable  strain  of  provinciality.  In  the  first  place,  however,  it  must 
be  said  that  if  a  certain  dozen  pages,  containing  three  or  four 
drawings  by  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  an  article  by  Mr.  Max 
Beerbolim,  were  separated  from  the  three  hundred  pages  which 
make  up  the  present  number  of  The  Yellow  Book,  the  reader  would 
find  something,  whicn  justified  to  a  certain  extent,  the  reputation  of 
the  periodical,  but  winch  by  no  means  represented  the  real  sub¬ 
stance  of  tne  volume.  Mr.  Beardsley’s  designs  may  not  be 
.great  art,  but  they  always  show  a  very  original  turn  for  the 
aecoiative  expression  ot  the  salacious  :  his  work  cannot  be 
dismissed  with  fairness  in  a  couple  of  sentences,  and  so  we  shall 
not  here  attempt  to  speak  of  it.  Mr.  Beerbohm  has  written 
little,  yet  that  little  amusingly,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  disquisi¬ 
tion  which  he  calls  ‘  1880,”  with  genuine  wit.  But  eliminate 
these  slight  contributions,  and  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  bulk  and 
body  of  the  magazine?  The  principal  contributions  are  the  short 
stories,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  all.  and  of  which  only  one  by 
Mr.  Henry  Harland,  who  writes  with  a  certain  delicacy  more 
•common  with  French  than  English  novelists,  shows  any  literary 
skill  ;  the  rest,  for  the  most  part,  fall  below  mediocrity.  Mr. 
John  Davidson,  in  a  poem  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
present  number,  but  which  can  scarcely  be  criticized  apart  from 
its  sequel,  has  a  stanza  which  may  be  taken  to  describe  the 
attitude  ot  such  contributors  as  “Victoria  Cross,”  C.  S.,  or  Mr. 
Marriott  Watson. 

“  Uh  1  our  age-end  style  perplexes 
All  our  elders  time  has  tamed  ; 

On  our  sleeves  we  wear  our  sexes, 

Our  diseases,  unashamed.” 

I  his  attitude  of  our  time  is  not  admirable  in  any  one  ;  in  women 
who  write  novels  it  is  intolerable  :  and  of  such  writers  The  1  cllow 
Book  promises  to  become  the  peculiar  organ.  In  the  present 
number  we  have  an  exceedingly  characteristic  instance  of  such 
•affectations  111a  “fra.ment”  called  “Theodora,”  by  “Victoria 
Cross,  ’  whom  we  take  to  be  a  young  lady  with  more  knowledge 
than  experience  of  life.  A  story  like  this  story,  whose  object  is 
to  represent  a  g.rl  of  fashion  characterized  by  “a  suggestion  of 
•a  certain  decoious  looseness  of  morals  and  fastness  of  manners,” 
merely  for  the  -ake  of  that  “decorous  looseness,”  and  not  for 
any  fineness  ol  art  or  subtle  observation  of  human  nature,  reveals 
the  provinciality  of  the  writer  in  the  matter  of  ordinary’  good 
breeding  ;  and  a  phrase  which  describes  her  hand  as  “  this 


morsel  of  velvet-covered  fire”  reveals  the  provinciality  of  its 
author  in  the  m  dter  of  ordinary  good  literature.  Then  we  have 
the  provinciality  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  who  labours  under  the 
misapprehension  that  the  details  of  his  private  life,  expressed  in 
rhymes,  are  sufficient  to  form  the  proper  subject  of  poetry  ;  but 
unfortunately  for  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  there  is  a  diff  rence 
between  intimate  personal  passions,  which  are  indeed  the  subject 
of  poetry,  and  those  details  of  private  life  which  too  ofien  form 
tne  principal  topics  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  versts.  Of  his  poetical 
methods  we  need  not  attempt  any  criticism,  if  we  quote  the 
opening  lines  of  his  sonnet,  called  “  Home  .  .  .” 

“  ‘We’re  going  home  1  ’  1  heard  two  lovers  say, 

They  kissed  their  friends  and  bade  them  bright  good-byes  ; 

I  hid  the  deadly  hunger  from  my  eyes, 

And,  lest  I  might  have  killed  them,  turned  away.” 

As  to  the  remaining  literary  contributions  to  The  Yellow 
Book,  they  appear  to  us  no  better  and  no  worse  than  similar 
things  in  cuunutless  other  magazines  :  indeed,  we  seem  to 
remember  having  hearu  the  names  of  some  of  the  writers  before 
we  heard  of  The  Yellow  Book.  Neither  “  E.  Nesbit  ”  nor  Mr. 
Ashcroft  Noble  seem  to  us,  for  example,  to  write  the  better,  or 
very  differently,  for  writing  here  ;  nor  do  the  verses  of  Mrs. 
Graham  Tomson  assume  any  newer  or  higher  literary  quality 
in  these  pages,  although  followed  by  a  story  called  “  The  House 
of  Shame,”  by  Mr.  Marriott  Watson. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  in  regard  to  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  and  pictures,  which  stand  labelled  in  the  index  under 
the  designation  of  “Art,”  in  contradistinction  to  the  prose  and 
verse  which  is  labelled  “  Literature.”  The  former  expression, 
we  must  confess  by  the  way,  suggests  to  us  nothing  less  than 
the  phraseology  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  the  great  emporium 
of  the  “art  coalscuttle.”  The  original  prospectus  of  The 
Yellow  Book  announced  that  the  periodical  was  to  surpass  all 
other  magazines  in  regard  to  its  type  and  paper,  the  beauty  of 
its  margins,  and  the  excellency  of  its  illustrations.  Time,  how¬ 
ever,  has  discovered  to  us  that  both  type  and  paper,  although 
good  enough  for  an  ephemeral  publication,  are  in  no  sense  a 
work  of  art,  or  equal  to  the  best  that  has  already  been 
produced  that  way.  As  to  the  illustrations,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  but  photo  tint  blocks,  which  are  not  capable  of 
rendering  the  subtler  qualities  of  a  drawing.  The  portraits  of 
Mr.  Davidson,  by  Mr.  Will  Rothenstein,  and  of  M.  Emil  Sauer, 
by  Mr.  Steer,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  originals  admirable 
drawings,  but  the  cheap  prints  by  which  they  are  reproduced 
possess  none  of  the  fine  qualities  of  the  originals.  Were 
these  cheap  prints  put  forth  as  such,  nothing  could  be  said  :  but 
when  such  things  are  seriously  published  as  artistic  works  of 
intrinsic  value,  the  critic  is  justified  in  comparing  them  to  the 
art-coalscuttle,  the  cheap  thing  which  pretends  to  the  costly 
preciousness  of  the  true  work  of  art. 

In  The  Quest,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  unassuming  and 
honest  attempt  to  produce  a  work  of  art.  The  paper  on  which 
it  is  printed  is  an  accep  able  hand-made  paper  ;  the  type  is 
well  chosen  and  composed  with  due  regard  to  its  place  on  the 
page  ;  while  the  illustrations,  although  apparently  produced  by 
zinc  blocks,  are  of  the  nature  of  simple  woodcuts,  such  as  can 
be  printed  with  the  type,  without  the  h  ss  of  any  quality.  It  is, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  add  that  The  Quest  is  the  production  of 
the  “  Birmingham  School,”  as  the  little  group  of  artists  who 
form  the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft,  and  who  are  known 
in  London  chiefly  on  account  of  their  book-illustrations,  have 
been  called.  The  Quest  is  not  only  written  and  decorated,  but 
also  printed  by  them  at  their  own  press.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  its  drawings  and  orna¬ 
ments  are  more  remarkable  than  its  literary  contents.  The 
cover  of  the  magazine  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  design 
in  the  present  number,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  a  poor 
travesty  of  Mr.  Image’s  design  for  the  cover  of  the  old  Hobby 
Horse  :  while  the  best  things  are  Mr.  New’s  drawings  of  the 
Grange  at  Broadway,  which  are  pleasingly  English  in  their 
simple,  unaffected  conception  and  treatment.  We  find,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  in  the  present  number  of  The  Quest  at  all  equal  to 
drawings  which  we  have  seen  elsewhere  by  members  of  the 
Birmingham  Art  School  ;  we  are  thinking,  more  especially, 
of  a  very  beautiful  drawing  of  a  wood,  by  a  young  lady, 
in  which  every  line  possessed  its  due  quality  of  expression. 
The  lack  of  a  proper  quality  of  expression,  upon  the  other 
hand,  is  that  which  characterizes  the  greater  number  of  the 
illustrations  in  the  present  number  of  The  Quest.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  not  only  imitations,  but  somewhat  perfunctory 
imitations,  of  what  is  loosely  called  the  “Preraphaclite”  art. 
But  the  beauty,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  Sir  Edward  Burne- 
Jones’,  or  William  Morris’,  work  does  not  so  much  lie  in  its 
external  archaisms,  as  in  its  underlying  and  subtler  qualities, 
in  the  nervous  and  expressive  arrangement  of  beautiful  forms,  in 
the  personal  and  inimitable  temper  with  which  it  is  approached. 
And  so  the  frontispiece,  for  example,  of  7 he  Quest  drawn  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Treglown,  while  possessing  a  certain  external  and  super¬ 
ficial  resemblance  to  a  design  by  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
contains  in  reality  not  a  single  fine  quality  of  that  artist’s  work  : 
in  endeavouring  to  be  some  one  else,  Mr.  Treglown  has  ended 
in  being  not  even  himself.  It  is  here  that  the  provinciality  of 
The  Quest  obtrudes  itself :  here,  and  in  a  certain  tameness  which 
leaves  the  W’ork  of  its  artists  a  little  insipid.  Let  them  go  on 
with  the  same  excellent  aims  and  honest  endeavours,  and  let 
them  cultivate  a  wider  and  more  urbane  view  of  art,  a  cove 
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all,  let  them  seek  to  be  themselves,  and  they  will  produce,  we 
think,  work  of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed.  They  will 
forgive,  perhaps,  this  little  piece  of  advice,  which  we  have 
takeu  the  trouble  to  administer,  because  we  feel  that  The  Quest 
has  in  it  the  germs  of  better  things  ;  and  that,  unlike  The 
Yellow  Book ,  it  is  not  the  mere  creature  of  a  passing  fashion. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

THE  Barras  Memoirs,  of  which  we  gave  a  foretaste  in  a  recent 
number,  are  to  be  issued  simultaneously  in  the  original 
French  and  in  an  English  translation.  This  translation  is  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Osgood,  Mcllvaine,  &  Co. — the  first  two 
volumes  in  April,  and  the  remaining  two  in  the  autumn. 

Next  week  a  volume  of  “Essays  and  Studies,”  by  Mr.  J. 
Churton  Collins,  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
It  includes  essays  from  the  Quarterly  Review  on  Dryden,  the 
Predecessors  of  Shakespeare,  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters,  and 
the  Porson  of  Shakespearian  Criticism  ;  and  an  essay  from  the 
Coruhill  Magazine  on  Menander.  They  have  all  been  revised 
and  enlarged,  and  the  author  believes  that  they  show  reason 
why  certain  conventional  literary  verdicts,  in  some  cases  of 
important  concern,  should  be  reconsidered.  Messrs.  Macmillan 
&  Co.  are  also  issuing  the  fourth  volume  of  the  work  entitled 
“  English  Prose,”  which  is  being  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Craik, 
C.B.  It  contains  selections  from  the  great  prose  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  a  recent  review  of  a  book  published  by  Messrs.  Ward  & 
Downey,  we  inadvertently  gave  as  its  title  “  The  Last  of  the 
Bushrangers,”  with  the  sub-title  “Tales  of  Crime  and  Criminals 
in  Australia.”  The  latter  is  the  real  title,  the  former  only  a 
heading. 

The  banquet  which  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  gave  last  week  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  Sir 
William  Hunter’s  “  Rulers  of  India”  series  brought  together  a 
very  remarkable  group  of  men.  The  contributors  to  the  six-and- 
twenty  volumes  include  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Governors  who  have  in  our  day  ruled  Indian  provinces,  and 
the  extraordinary  success  of  the  series  proves  that  modern  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  know  how  to  rule,  know  also  how  to  write.  Sir 
William  Hunter’s  scheme  was  to  take  a  central  figure  for  each 
stage  in  the  development  of  our  Indian  Empire,  and  so  to  fill 
in  around  some  striking  personality  the  events  of  a  period.  The 
result  is  at  once  the  truest  and  the  most  fascinating  history  of 
India  that  has  ever  been  written.  The  popular  price  at  which 
the  University  Press  determined  to  issue  the  series  has  made 
it  a  labour  of  love,  rather  than  of  profit,  alike  to  the  editor,  the 
contributors,  and  the  Press  itself.  Among  the  authors  are  a 
late  Governor  of  Bombay,  late  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the 
Punjab,  Bengal,  and  the  North-Western  Provinces,  the  son  of 
a  former  Governor-General,  the  private  secretary  of  another, 
and  various  chiefs  of  the  British  control  of  great  native  States. 
The  smooth  regularity  with  which  the  volumes  have  followed 
each  other,  and  the  unity  of  design  and  execution  displayed  by 
the  whole,  curiously  illustrate  the  power  which  Indian  adminis¬ 
trators  possess  of  working  together  for  a  common  purpose. 
Among  the  distinguished  English  litterateurs  called  in  to  sup¬ 
plement  what  may  almost  be  called  the  pro-consular  staff,  was 
the  late  Sir  John  Seeley,  whose  failing  healtu  pre' ented 
him  from  completing  his  task,  and  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie, 
whose  “  Lord  Amherst”  recalls  her  felicitous  touches  in  “  Old 
Kensington.” 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  LXXV11I.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s.  Cloth 
Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also  Reading 
Cases,  price  2S.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  each.  May  b;  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— BLUE  BEARD.— DAILY  at  3. 

V-'  EVENING  PERFORMANCES, 'THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY,  at  7.30. 
All  previous  Pantomimes  eclipsed.  A  grand  artistic  triumph.  Invented  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  Oscar  Barrett.  Written  by  Horace  I.ennard.  Numbered  Seats,  2s.  6d.T 
3s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  Unnumbered  Seats,  is.  and  is.  6d. 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

^  Lessee  and  Manager.  LAST  NIGHTS  of  GUY  DOMVILLE,  a  Play  in  Three 
Acts  by  Henry  James.  EVERY'  EVENING  at  q.  Preceded  at  8.20  by  a  Comedy 
in  One  Act  by  Julian  Field,  entitled  'POO  HAPPY'  HY  HALF  ;  Mr.  George  Alex¬ 
ander,  Mr.  Herbert  YVaring,  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond,  Mr.  Arthur  Royston  ; 
Miss  Marion  Terry,  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  Mrs.  Edward  Saker.  Miss  Evelyn  Millard. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  2.30.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily 
10  till  5,  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 


J  I  AGAR  A  HALL,  St.  James’s  Park  Station. 

^  THE  LATEST  AND  GREATEST  NOVELTY. 

REAL  ICE  SKATING  UNDER  COVER. 

In  all  weathers.  Breakages  ami  Immersions  Impossible. 

9.30  a.m.  to  1  p.m.,  3s. ;  3  p.111.  to  6.30  p.m.,  5s. ;  8  p.m.  to  11.30  p.m.,  3s. 

The  most  fashionable  resort  in  London.  NIAGARA  HALL,  St.  James's  Park  Station. 


'T' HE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 


Town  Members  £3  3s.  per  annum.  Country  Members  £,1  is.  per  annum.  Suitable  Can¬ 
didates  are  now  being  elected  at  a  nominal  Entrance  Fee.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
SECRETARY,  at  the  above  address. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


“ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment  ■ 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY7-  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


R  OSSALL  SCHOOL. — By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

and  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Master,  J 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


pLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA-  ■ 

V—  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  ,£25  to  ^50  a 
ye  ir.  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  a  year  in  cases  of  scholar*, 
w  10  require  it. 

Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  TONGUES 

(Series  Method),  HOWARD  HOUSL.  ARUNDEL  STREET.  TEMPLE. 

French:  Victor  Beds  (Conferencicr  l'Ecole  <le  Pedagogic,  Paris);  German:  Paul  Drabig  . 
(Berlin  University);  Greek  (Ancient  and  Modern):  Christos  Bmtgatsos  (Athens  University) ; 
Russian:  Dr.  A.  Markoff  (St.  Petersburg  University);  Italian:  V.  D  Oitengo  (Turin) ;  Spanish:  , 
1„1.  Tolra  v  F'ornos  (“Professor  Normal, "  Barcelona  Cniv.);  and  Qualified  Assistants.  City 
Branch:  79!.  Gracechurch  Buildings,  H.C.,  and  affiliated  branches  at  Edinburgh,  Manchester. 
Dublin,  and* other  Towns.  LANGUAGE  CLASSES  are  given  (orally  and  grammatically)  upon  * 
the  principle  of  utilising  the  mental  visualisation  of  scenes  in  sequence,  instead  of  book  translation.  | 
New  Classes  in  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  and  GREEK  (Ancient  and  Modern).  Specimen  lessons 
can  be  attended  free,  tickets  on  application.  French,  daily:  10.30  a.m.,  4-15.  6.15,  7.15  p.m.  4 
German  :  11  to  1,  4  to  6,  -  to  9  p.m.  ;  Gre.'k  (Ancient)  :  Mon.  and  Thurs.,  n  to  1  ;  Tues.  and  Fri.. 

5  to  7,  7  to  9  p.m.  Pamphlets,  post  free,  six  stamps.  For  further  particulars,  apply  The  Secretary  - 
Principals:  II.  Swan  and  V.  Beds. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspuk  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street, Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


TARURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  AUGUS- 

TUS  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Twice  Daily,  at  1.30  and  7.30. 
Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  Grand  New  Pantomime,  DICK  WHITTINGTON.  For 
full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  open  from  10  a.m.,  all  day. 


■ROYAL  PRINCESS  THEATRE.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

Iv  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening,  at  7.30,  “THE  DERBY 
WINNER,"  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton.  Box 
Office  open  from  10  a.m.,  all  day.  For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 
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T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  (anDERSON,  ANDERSON &CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.  C..  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P. 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,' BRINDISI, )  ....rv  u...i. 
EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . /  e'to  ee  ’ 

CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO.  CHINA,  STRAITS,) 

J  \P4N  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA  every  fortnight. 

NAPLES,  ALEXANDRIA . I 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


rHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

l-ofoc  riF>r  annum  nniH  in  nrlvanfV*. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £ 1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  6 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 


STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


>6  January,  1895.  The  Saturday  Review. 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  LITCHFIELD  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  Premises,  Stock,  and  Goodwill  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  he  will  shortly 
transfer  his  business  from 

HANWAY  STREET  to 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

To  minimise  the  Loss  by  Damage  in  the 
Removal  of  the  Large  and  Valuable  Stock, 
Prices  will  be  greatly  reduced  for  a  few  days 
to  dear  a  portion  • of  the  contents  of  the 
Hanway  Street  Showrooms, 

28  &  30  HANWAY  STREET, 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


CRAMER’S 

FOR 

PIANOS 

BY 

ALL  MAKERS 


CRAMER'S  PIANOS. 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 

PIANOS  by  Bechstein,  Broadwood,  Collard,  Ibach,  Erard, 
Bluthner,  Stemway,  & c.,  in  stock,  Fullest  Cash  Discounts, 
or  on  our  Hire  System. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  by  all  makers,  returned  from 
hire,  now  specially  offered  from  £15.  Send  for  Price  Lists. 
CRAMER'S,  190  and  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and 
,  46-40  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
9  .  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 

Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  443  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOFORTES 

are  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages,  viz. 
PERFECT  MATERIALS.  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT. 

PERFECT  INVENTIONS.  PERFECT  FINISH. 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION.  PERFECT  ACTION. 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE. 

Legion  of  Honour.  Numerous  Gold  Medals. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  Sc  SONS, 

Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 

18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Lists  free  of  the  leading  Music  Sellers. 


IS  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 

PRIME  OX  BEEF 

AND  CONTAINS 

50  TIMES 

MORE  NOURISHMENT 

THAN  ORDINARY 

MEAT  EXTRACT 

OR  HOME  MADE 

BEEF  TEA. 

BOVRIL  spread  on  Toast  or  Bread  and  Butter  forms  a  nourishing 
Breakfast  Relish  or  a  Savoury  Luncheon  Sandwich. 

BOVRIL  used  in  the  preparation  of  Soups,  Gravies,  Entrees,  &c. , 
secures  the  perfection  of  appetizing,  nourishing  Cookery. 
BOVRIL  givesto  Invalids  an  absolutely  perfect  food  in  a  condition  capable 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  by  the  leeblest  and  most  irritable  stomach. 
PREPARED  BY 

BOVRIL,  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists,  LONDON,  &.  Branches. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour.  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  ftiedals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams  : 
“Linen,  Belfast. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  Ladies' Hemstitched,  per  doz.  ...  ?s.  gd. 
Ladies’  „  ,,  ...  as.  3d.  Gents'  „  ,,  •••  3s-  Ild- 

Gents’  ,,  !>  •••  3s-  3d- 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  bv  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  gd. ;  2^  yds.  by  3  yds.,  ss.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n^d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  irom  is.  2^d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  &c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 


IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents  4*fold 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  11H.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  be-t  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14*.  the  half-dozen. 


SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Quecnand  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germary, 

BELFAST. 


VINOLIA  SOAP 

DOES  NOT  TOUCH  UP  THE  SKIN. 


THROAT 

AND 

COUGH. 


Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  cough,  and  affecting  the  voice. 
Fo-  these  symptoms  use  EPPS’S  GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES.  Iu  contact  with  the  glands  at  the 
moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking, 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confections 
becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  in  boxes,  7^d.  ; 
tins,  is.  ifcd.  ;  labelled  “JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO.  (Ltd.),  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly,  London." 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Mr.  R.  H.  MORRIS,  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years'  experience,  who 
liohls  extensive  Coffee  lands  on  the  Biligiri  Rangau  Hills,  near  Chainarainagftr,  has  a  VAC  AM  Y 
every  Third  Month  for  ONE  PUPIL.  Terms  for  one  year’s  teaching,  with  comfortable  board  and 
lodging,  £200,  payable  in  advance  (£150  if  from  an  agricultural  or  technical  training  college). 
References  given  and  required. 

lor  Prospectus  apply  to  HENRY  F.  Tiarks,  Esq.,  Foxbury,  Chislcliurst,  Kent ;  orto  Messrs. 
t'l-.IitCE,  Leslie,  &  Co.,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


€N  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


AT  II  MODEL, 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4Ct.  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S. 4 P. ER1RD, "SSISE?  18  CL  Marlborough  St., London,  W. 


Price  4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  lOd.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  Tablet. 


]®EDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine 
or  for  using  with  or  without  water.  The  quality  will 
be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 
prices. 


Per  D^zen. 
Bots.  4  Bots. 

13s.  7s.  0d. 


DINNER  claret.-st.  estephe. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  boitle.  We  can 
strongly  recommend  this  wine.  On  comparison  it  16s.  9s. 

will  be  found  equal  to  wine  oftered  at  much  higher 
prices  by  the  small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private 
consumers  in  England. 

FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle,  at  22s.,  20s.,  30s„  36s.,  42s.  per  dozen. 

HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present 
wholesale  price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  1868,  1869,  1870, 
1874,  1875,  1878,  1880,  1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.  All  early  imported  by 
ourselves. 

PRICES  EXCLUDE  BOTTLES. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 

MANCHESTER:  26  Maiket  Street. 
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INSURANCE,  &c. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

I  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S 
and  GENERAL 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


Industrial  and  Ordinary 
Life  Assurance. 


\  The  number  of  new  proposals  received 
during  the  half-year  ending  31  Oct.  1894, 
was  169,232.  The  new  premium  income 
thereon,  ^99,660.  Funds  have  increased 
43  per  cent,  in  the  last  years.  The  pre- 
V  sent  Funds  exceed  ,£200,000.  The  sum  paid 
I  in  claims  up  to  31  Oct.  1894,  amounts  to 
upwards  of  ,£[,300,000. 

London  (  Citv)  Office — 

WEST  ST.,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  E.C. 

Chief  Offices— 

BROAD  ST.  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office:  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

Rates  for  the  INSURANCE  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


AGES ... 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

£1  12  0 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  15  10 

£5  19  3 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  ON  UNUSUALLY  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office:  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

Manacer  :  T.  B.  Spracue,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  Secretary  :  W.  T.  Cray,  F.I.A. 

CARLYLE’S  HOUSE  PURCHASE  FUND. 

CENTENARY  MEMORIAL. 


To  obtain  the  Freehold  of  “  5  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,"  to  open  the 
House  to  Visitors,  and  to  collect  Memorials  there.  Beyond  the  actual 
price  (,£1750),  a  further  amount  is  required  for  repairs  and  expenses,  and 
to  form  a  Maintenance  Fund.  About  £ 900  is  already  promised.  An  early 
response  is  particularly  asked,  as  the  available  time  is  very  limited.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Stevens,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C.  ;  Messrs.  Coutts,  Bankers,  59  Strand,  W.C., 
or  by 

LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Chairman , 

22  Hyde  Park  Gate,  S.W. 

REGINAED  BLUNT,  Y 

x  ,.The  ^c'ory,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  I  Hon_  Secretaries. 

A.  C.  MILLER, 

61  Cecil  Street,  Manchester,  J 

Further  information  of  the  Secretaries,  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
supporters  willing  to  co-operate. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  I'  VB  LI  SUERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  TOR  PRIVATE  liOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA.  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


CIR  F.  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A. — A  LARGE  COPY- 

*3  RIGHT  ETCHING  (engraved  surface  2iin.  by  i6in.)  of  Sir  F.  Leighton's  “  Hit  ”  is  given 
away  to  every  purchaser  of  '*  THE  ART  JOURNAL  ”  for  1895.  For  particulars  see  Prospectus 
or  January  and  February  numbers.  Monthly,  price  is.  6d.  Apply  to  your  Bookseller,  Local 
Bookstall,  or  direct  to  the  Publishers,  T.  S.  VIRTUE  &  CO,,  Ltd,,  26  Ivy  Lane,  London.  E.C. 


FOREIGN  BOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

WILLIAM  S  &  NORGATE, 
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SECOND  EDITION. 


MESSRS.  LONCMANS  &  CO.’S 


LIST. 


ELDER  CONKLIN; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

1  vol.  price  6s. 


Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says: 

“The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris’s  stories  seems  to  me 
beyond  criticism.  The  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  saying 
things,  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable.  Kipling  never 
did  anything  better  than  the  two  short  stories,  ‘  Eatin'  Crow’  and  ‘  The  Best 
Man  in  Garotte,’  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing — which  was  thoroughly 
worth  doing — could  not  have  been  done  better.  The  interest  is  human  and 
heroic,  and  the  execution  perfect.  ...  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  been 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  in  this  volume.  It  is 
a  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking,  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
has  no  place  in  true  art;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  of 
health.” 

Professor  DOWDEN  says: 

“Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy — that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  stories.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative  ;  but  the  action  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character ;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  from  both  events  and  personages,  laying  bare 
muscle  and  nerve  with  an  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrations  ; 
but  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
and  nice  are  needed  for  success  ;  neither  rhetoric  nor  sentiment  can  assist 
the  demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 

"These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
'  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
■  realistic  ’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  raining  camp  than  we  find  in  'The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,'  ‘Fatin'  Crow,' and  'The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.' 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States — are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

“  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  ‘Elder  Conklin’ — perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  year.” 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 

“  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  its  terse,  close  simplicity — so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk,  or  the 
dramatic  force  with  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  of 
such  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Conklin,  and  Mr.  Letgood. 
‘The  Modern  Idyl'  is  the  singularly  powerful  story  which  first  revealed 
Mr.  Harris's  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is 
even  less  pleasant  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force  in  the  realization  of  the  character  of  the  Parson,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  pietism  and  sensuality.” 

ATHENJEUM. 

“The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin — so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship.” 

SPEAKER. 

“  That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  'A  Modem  Idyl,’  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  '  Elder  Conklin  '  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

"Saner  judgment  will  pronounce  the  book  merely  better  than  other 
books  that  are  themselves  not  bad.  ...  Mr.  Harris's  speciality  lies  in 
grafting  on  to  the  outward  world  of  Bret  Harte  an  inward  world  of  con¬ 
flicting  motive  and  fine-drawn  analysis.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  first  story  does 
Mr.  Harris's  method  quite  succeed,  and  the  result  is  admirable.  The 
characters  are  clearly  defined  and  combined  with  great  skill.  They 
breathe  genuineness  and  truth.  There  is  force,  and  pathos  too,  in  the 
story  of  Bancroft  and  Loo  Conklin,  although  some  of  the  power  of  the 
melody  is  lost  in  the  minor  key.  ” 

LONDON :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN, 

21  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY 

DURING  THE  COMMONWEALTH,  1650-1660.  Compiled  from  the 
Leiters  and  Illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House.  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  10  Portraits,  &c.,  8\o,  21s. 

“The  third  volume  of  the  ‘  Verney  Memoirs  ’  is  extremely  interesting  from  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  social  life,  habits,  and  feelings  of  English  country 
gentry  in  the  seventeenth  century.” — Standard. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  VEDAS: 

What  Light  does  it  Throw  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Religion?  By 
Maurice  Phillips,  London  Mission,  Madras.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

LIFE  OF  LUTHER.  By  Julius  Kostlin. 

With  Illustrations  from  Authentic  Sources.  Translated  from  the  German. 
Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

A  MODERN  PRIESTESS  OF  ISIS 

(Madame  BLAVATSKY).  Abridged  and  Translated  on  the  Behalf  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian  of  Vsevolod  Sergyeevich 
Solovyoff.  By  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  With  Appendices.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHA¬ 
RACTER:  Sermons.  With  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  Francis  Paget, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


I  HIRTY-FOURTH  THOUSAND.  PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  By 

Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

SPECTATOR. — “  In  many  respects  this  book  is  so  noteworthy  that  it  places 


Mr.  Weyman  at  one  stride  in  the  front 
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AN  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE.  By 
Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of 
“  Lady  Baby,”  &c.  Chaps.  XI.- 
XIII. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE 
SIXTEEN  i'H  CENTURY.  Lect. 
VII.  By  J.  A.  Froude. 
“HALFWAY  BETWEEN  THE 
STILES.”  By  Mrs.  Moles- 

WORTH. 

THE  DREAM  OF  THE  PSYCHO¬ 
METER.  By  May  Kendall. 


FERDINAND  DE  LESSEPS  AND 
THE  SUEZ  AND  PANAMA 
CANALS.  By  W.  H.  Wheeler. 

SAN  STEFANO:  A  Ballad  of  the 
Bold  “Menelaus."  By  Henry 
Newbolt. 

ONLY  KITTY:  A  “Kodak”  of 
London  Life.  By  L.  B.  Walford. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO. 
New  York  :  15  East  16th  Street. 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL. 

Part  133,  February  1895.  Price  7D. 

The  first  part  of  the  New  Volume,  to  be  issued  at  the  end  of  January, 
will  contain  the  opening  chapters  of  “  The  Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio,” 
by  ANTHONY  HOPE,  author  of  “  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  ;  “  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  Captain  Wilkie,”  by  A.  CONAN  DOYLE ;  and  numerous 
complete  Short  Stories  and  Articles  of  general  interest. 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  N.  S.  SHALER. 

On  Monday  next.  With  Illustrations.  Royal  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 

SEA  AND  LAND: 

Features  of  Coasts  and  Oceans ,  with  Special  Reference  to  the- 
Life  of  Man . 

By  N.  S.  SHALER, 

Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  University  ;  Author  of  “Aspects  of  the 
Earth,”  “  Nature  and  Man  in  America,”  &c. 

*.•  The  relations  of  physiography  to  man  form  a  subject  that  Professor  Shaler  has  larvcJv 
made  his  own ;  and  he  returns  to  it  in  this  popular  volume,  wherein  he  discusses  the  conflict 
between  land  and  water  as  shown  on  the  seashore  in  beaches  and  harbours  anti  the  phenomena 
of  icebergs  and  sen-depths.  The  author  addresses  himself  to  the  general  reader  in  a  popular 
style ;  and  the  book  is  fully  illustrated  from  his  own  photographs  of  curious  and  significant 
phases  of  the  realm  of  nature  with  which  he  deals. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place 

Just  Published,  Demy  8vo,  One  Shilling 

SOCIALISM 

IJy  LORD  NORTON,  Author  of  “  High  and  Low  Church.* 
London;  RIVINGTON,  PERCIVAL  &  CO.,  King  St.,  Covknt  Gakukw. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

MEMOIR  OF  SIR  A.  C.  RAMSAY.  By  Sir 

Archibald  Geikik,  F.  R.S. ,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
net. 

DAILY  iVZs/K9.  —  “  The  memoir  is  worthy  both  of  Ramsay  and  his  bio 
grapher.  .  .  .  His  book  contains  no  unnecessary  detail,  and  the  story  proceeds 
smoothly  and  rapidly  from  the  first  page  tojast.” 

THE  SPHINX  OF  EAGLEHAWK.  A  Tale 

of  Old  Bendigo.  By  ROLF  Boldrewood.  Leap.  8vo,  2S. 

[Macmillan's  Pocket  Novels. 

THE  RALSTONS.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

2  vols.,  giobe  Svo,  12s. 

DAILY  NEWS.—  '  The  book  is  admirably  written  ;  it  contains  passages  full 
of  distinction,  it  is  instinct  with  intensity  of  purpose  ;  the  characters  are  drawn  with 
a  living  touch  ;  the  narrative  moves  without  pause  or  falter  from  crisis  to  crisis.” 

THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  STEPHEN 

ALLARD.  By  Garnet  Smith.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

TIMES. — “Mr.  Garnet  Smith  has  read  widely  and  seems  to  have  assimilated 
anil  reproduced  all  the  melancholy  to  be  found  in  the  great  writers  he  has  studied. 
He  writes  vigorously  and  effectively  in  the  peculiar  style  which  befits  the  melancholy 
mood." 

ENGLISH  PROSE.  Selections,  with  Critical 

Introductions  by  various  Writers,  and  General  Introductions  to  each 
Period  Edited  by  Henry  Craik.  In  5  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
each  volume. 

Vol.  IV.— THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

SUMMER  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BOOKS. 

Bv  W.  Warde  Fowler.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TIMES.— 1  Readers  of  Mr.  Warde  Fowler’s  delightful  ‘  Year  with  the  Birds  *  do 
not  need  to  be  told  what  a  dainty  feast  he  has  provided  for  them  in  his  new  volume. 
.  .  .  The  volume  will  be  treasured  by  all  lovers  of  birds  and  their  haunts.” 

STEAM  and  the  MARINE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

Bv  John  YeO,  Fleet  Engineer,  Royal  Navy;  Instructor  in  Steam  and 
Marine  Engineering  at  the  Royal  Naval  College.  With  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  424.  FEBRUARY.  Price  is. 

CONTENTS : 

1.  RECOLLECTIONS  OK  THE  CHINESE  WAR.  By  Lieut-Colonel 

Hili.  James. 

2.  THE  SEXCENTENARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PARLIAMENT.  By 

J.  W.  Root. 

3.  DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  HECTOR. 

5.  THE  HERONS.  Chapters  X.— XII. 

6.  IN  THE  WAKE  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK. 

7.  THE  ESCAPE  OF  MARIA  CLEMENTINA.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

8.  A  LESSON  FROM  HISTORY. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


WARD  &  DOWNEY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


HERE,  THERE,  AND  EVERYWHERE.  By 

Baron  de  Malortie,  Author  of  “Twixt  Old  Times  and  New.”  One  vob, 
demy  8vo,  15s.  ...  . 

‘‘It  is  a  lively  collection  of  personal  recollections  and  sketches  of  contemporary 

personages.” — Times.  .  .....  .  , 

“  He  has  constantly  been  finding  or  making  opportunities  for  close  intercourse  with 
all  sorts  of  celebrities,  and  has,  apparently^  missed  no  chance  of  noting  anything  that 
would  form  an  exciting  chapter  in^s  book.  Standard. 

tales  of  crime  and  criminals  in 

AUSTRALIA.  By  H.  A.  White,  late  Deputy-Governor  of  Ballarat  Gaol. 
Price  os. 

“  An  interesting  study  of  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  of  modern  history.  .  .  .  Many 
and  varied  are  the  stories  recounted  in  this  collection.” — Publishers'  Circular. 

‘  T  he  verv  simplicity  with  which  many  of  the  most  exciting  episodes  in  the  old 
clays  of  stockades  are  tol  l  gives  them  a  force  often  lacking  in  the  work  of ,  the 
romancer.  The  Story  of  the  Kelly  gang  has  never  been  set  out  with  more  effect. ’’ 


By  HENRY 
MURRAY. 

By  JAMES 
THIRSK. 


Daily  Chronicle 

A  MAN  OF  GENIUS.  By  Henry 

Murray.  Two  vols. 

“Clever,  powerful,  and  admirably  told  throughout.” 

Daily  ’ Telegraph . 

“  ‘  A  Man  of  Genius’  is  written  by  a  man  of  talent.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


HOW  HE  BECAME  A  PEER:  A  Story 

of  Modern  Politics.  By  James  Thirsk.  Two  vols. 

“Mr.  Thirsk  knows  his  ‘  monde.’  and  his  description  of  it  is 
unsparingly  cynical  and  sadly  enlightening.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


RuWiiPRFn  THE  FRIENDS  OF  INNISHEEN.  By 

u j  W lLr i\LD  Wilfred  Woollam,  Author  of  “With  the  Help  of  the 

WOOLLAM.  “  Is  an  idyllic  story  teeming  with  human  sympathy  and  literary 

charm  A— Daily  Telegraph. 


BY  SOPHIA  KOVALEVSKY. 

VERA  BARANTZOVA.  From  the  Russian  of  Sophia 

Kovalevsky.  By  S.  Stepniak  and  W.  Wf.stall.  6s. 

“Cannot  fad  to  strike  and  interest  the  reader,  both  by  its  marvellous  dramatic 
descriptions  anil  also  bv  the  keen  insight  into  the  many  mixed  motives  that  influence 
human  nature.” — Literary  World. 

NO.  I.  OF  THE  ADELPHI  SERIES.  NOW  READY. 

ONE  NEVER  KNOWS.  By  F.  C.  Phillips,  Author 

of  “As  in  a  Looking  Glass.  ’  Cheap  Edition,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  JOHN  DAVIDSON. 

A  FULL  AND  TRUE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

WONDERFUL  MISSION  OF  EARL  LAVENDER,  WH  ICH  LASTED 
ONE  NIGHT  AND  ONE  DAY.  With  a  History  of  the  Pursuits  of  Earl 
Lavender  and  Lord  Bruinm,  by  Mrs.  Scamlek  and  Maud  Emblem.  With  a 
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Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.  In  i  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  15s. 

“Those  who  delight  in  vagrant  anecdote  of  Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  Johnson 
and  Fielding,  Garrick  and  Quin,  and  Gainsborough  and  Wilson  will  find  in  these 
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[ANDBOOK  OF  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 
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ALEXANDER  III.  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Prince  Bismarck  :  an  Historical  Biography. ’’ 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  6s. 

THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE. 

Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the 
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NAPOLEON  AND  THE  FAIR  SEX 
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By  Frank  Harris.  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MANXMAN. 

By  Hall  Caine.  Forty-fifth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA. 

By  W.  J.  Lockk.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THIS  WORLD. 

By  F.  Battershall.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

AN  ALTAR  OF  EARTH. 

By  Thymol  Monk.  Post  8vo,  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  net ;  cloth,  3s.  net. 
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GEORGE  ALLEN’S  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Book  /.  (in  Three  Parts )  Now  Ready. 

SPENSERS  “FAERIE  QUEENE,” 

With  about  90  Full-page  Illustrations,  besides  80  Canto  Headings,  Initials,  60  Tailpieces,  and 

Specially-Designed  Cover,  by  WALTER  CRANE. 

An  entirely  New  Edition  (limited),  hand-printed  on  a  specially  prepared  quality  of  Arnold’s  Unbleached  Hand-made 
Paper,  large  post  4to.  To  be  completed  in  Nineteen  Parts,  published  Monthly,  price  10s.  6d.  net  eacn  Part. 
No  odd  Parts  will  be  supplied. 

Also  25  Copies  printed  in  red  and  black  on  Japanese  vellum ,  price  2§s.  net  per  Part. 

The  Text  has  been  collated  from  Four  Editions,  including  that  of  1590,  and  Edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise. 

The  First  Book  has  just  been  completed,  consisting  of  256  pages  with  14  Full-page  Designs  and  23  Canto 
Headings  and  Tailpieces,  £1  ns.  6d. 

BOOK  11. 

Part  IY.  (80  pages),  with  5  Full-page  Designs,  5  Canto  Headings,  and  4  Tailpieces.  I .In  February. 

Part  Y.  (88  pages),  with  5  Full-page  Designs,  4  Canto  Headings,  and  2  Tailpieces.  [In  March. 

Part  YI.,  completing  the  Second  Book,  will  consist  of  112  pages,  with  7  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  a  designed 
Title-page  for  Book  II.,  4  Canto  Headings,  and  3  Tailpieces.  This  Part  will  be  ready  in  April. 

Each  succeeding  Book  will  include ,  on  an  average ,  the  same  number  of  Illustrations. 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  MRS.  COMYNS  CARR,  Author  of  “North  Italian  Folk,"  “Margaret  Maliphant,"  &c. 

A  MODEL  WIFE,  and  Other  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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stories 


....  ,  Comvns  Carr's  book  of  short  stories  not  to  be  led  away  into  terms  of  extravagant  and  incliscriminating  praise.  .  ..Her 

It  is  almost  difficult  in  speaking  of  Mrs. J Lomyn ‘  Carr .  ,  and  women  .  .  .  and  they  are  told  with  distinction  and  in  excellent  literary  Lnglnh. 

■ies  are  interesting,  because  the  people  who  move  through  her  pages  are  real  men  anu  women  y  National  Observer. 

NEARLY  READY  BY  JUDGE  O'CONNOR  MORRIS,  Author  of  “Great  Commanders  of  Modern  Times,"  “Napoleon,"  &c.  &c. 

THE  MEMORIES  AND  THOUGHTS  OF  A  LIFE.  This  Work  is  chiefly  conversant  with 

Ireland  and  the  Irish  Question  during  the  last  sixty  years,  and  the  author  incidentally  refers  to  his  connection  with  the  literature  and 
men  of  letters  of  his  time.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  12s.  6d.,  about  400  pages,  with  Photogravure  Portrait. 


A  NEW  EDITION  OF  JANE  ATJSTEN’S 
PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  With  ioo  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  an  Introduction 

by  GEORGE  SAINTSBURV.  Grown  Svo,  cloth  gilt  or  edges  uncut,  6s. 

'The  Large  Paper  Copies  on  Arnold’s  Unbleached  Hand-made  Paper,  which  are  all  taken  up,  may  now  be  had. 


LULLABIES  OF  MANY  LANDS.  Collected  and  rendered  into 
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by  Alma  Strettell. 


With  77  Illustrations  and  specially  designed  Cover  by  Emily  J.  Harding.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  6d.  .  _  . 

The  book  comprises  ,0  Lullabies  from  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Denmark,  Germany,  Greece,  Hungary,  Italy,  Norway  Roumama,  Russia,  Sic.  y,  and  p 
«  Charming  is  the  only  w ord  will,  which  to  describe  ■  Lullabies  of  Many  Lands,’  ...  and  no  better  praise  could  be  given  to  the  illustrations  than  to  say  that  thc>  are 
worthy  of  the  songs.” — Morning  /’ost.  . - - - - - 

WORKS  BY  JOHN  RUSKIN, 


Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  each  5s. 

half-parchment, 

SESAME  AND  LILIES.  A  Small 

Complete  Edition,  containing  the  Three  Lectures, 

“  King’s  Treasuries,”  “  Queen's  Gardens,  and 
“  The  Mystery  of  Life,”  with  long  Preface  and 
New  Index. 

MUNERA  PULVERIS.  Six  Essays 

on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy. 

THE  EAGLE’S  NEST.  Ten  Lectures 

on  the  Relation  of  Natural  Science  to  Art. 

TIME  AND  TIDE,  BY  WEARE  AND 

TYNE.  Twenty-five  Letters  to  a  Working  Man 
of  Sunderland  on  the  Laws  of  Work. 

THE  CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE. 

Four  Essays  on  Work,  Traffic,  and  the  Future  of 
England.  With  Articles  on  the  Economy  of  the 
Kings  of  Prussia.  Eighth  Edition. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  AIR:  a  Study  of 

the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud  and  Storm.  Third 
Edition.  _ 

VERONA,  and  other  Lectures.  De- 

livered  principally  at  the  Royal  and  London 
Institutions  between  1870  and  1883.  Illustrated 
with  Frontispiece  in  Colour,  and  11  Photogravure 
Plates  from  Drawings  by  the  Author.  Medium 
8vo,  cloth,  15s. 


roan,  gilt  edges,  each  7s.  6d. ; 
gilt  top,  6s.  6d. 

THE  TWO  PATHS.  Lectures  on  Art 

and  its  Application  to  Decoration  and  Manufacture, 
delivered  1858-9.  With  New  Preface  .and  added 
Note.  Third  Edition. 

“A  JOY  FOR  EVER”  (and  its  Price 

in  the  Market).  The  Substance  of  Two  Lectures 
on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art.  With  New 
Preface  and  added  Articles. 

LECTURES  ON  ART.  Delivered  at 

Oxford  in  1870.  Revised  by  tlie  Author,  with  New 
Preface.  Sixth  Edition. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each; 
roan,  gilt  edges,  10s.  each; 
half-parchment,  gilt  top,  9s.  each. 
Complete  with  all  the  Plates. 

THE  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHI- 

TECTURE.  The  14  Plates  for  this  Edition  have 
been  specially  prepared  from  the  larger  work. 
Fifth  Edition. 

ARATRA  PENTELICI :  Seven  Lec¬ 
ture-  on  the  Elements  of  Sculpture.  With  i  En¬ 
graving  on  Steel  and  20  Autotype  Plates. 

VAL  D'ARNO  :  Ten  Lectures  on  Art 

of  the  Thirteenth  Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence. 
With  1  Steel  Engraving  and  12  Autotype  Plates. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  THE  DUST.  Ten  ARIADNE  FLORENTINA :  Six  Lee- 
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Lectures  to  Little  Housewives  on  the  Elements  of 
Crystallisation.  Crown  8vo.  Seventh  Edition. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  RUSKIN.  2 

vol s .  small  post  8vo  (sold  separately),  cloth,  6s. 
each  ;  roan,  gilt  edges,  eacli  8s.  6d. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  (from  Works  written  between 
,843  and  i860),  with  Engraved  Portrait  after  George 
Richmond’s  Picture,  and  an  Index,  540  pp. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  (from  Works  written  be¬ 
tween  i860  and  1888),  with  Photogravure  Portrait  from 
a  recent  Photograph,  and  an  Index,  500  pp. 


tures  on  Wood  and  Metal  Engraving,  an.l 
Appendix.  With  4  Full-page  Facsimiles  fro... 
Holbein’s  ‘Dance  of  Death,  and  12  Autotype 
Plates. 
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CHRONICLE. 

rT'HE  Kaiser’s  birthday  proclamation  to  the  German 

-L  army  has  a  bad  sound.  That  he  should  take  Divine 
Providence  under  his  protection,  with  a  more  offensive 
condescension  than  ever  before,  was  perhaps  to  be 
expected.  Nor  need  one  pause,  save  for  a  fleeting- 
smile,  over  his  apparent  conviction  that  he  himself 
commanded  the  German  forces  during-  the  war  with 
France.  The  announcement  that  the  twenty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  this  war  is  to  be  made  a  national  festival 
throughout  the  Fatherland,  beginning  with  the  famous 
“  Krieg  Mobil !  "of  July  the  15th,  and  prolonged  to  the  10th 
of  May  of  next  year,  the  date  of  the  Frankfort  treaty  of 
peace,  is  unfortunately  open  to  but  one  interpretation. 
The  domestic  politics  of  Germany  are  in  a  bad  way,  but 
those  of  France  seem  in  an  even  more  hopeless  tangle. 
It  will  be  safe,  therefore,  for  the  Emperor  to  fish  in  these 
troubled  waters,  and  stimulate  a  waning  national  spirit 
at  home  by  chauvinistic  demonstrations  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  neighbour  too  distracted  and  isolated  to  show 
resentment.  There  is  no  other  case  on  record  of  a 
victorious  nation  recalling  in  such  extraordinary  fashion, 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter-century,  the  pains 
and  terrors  of  its  triumph.  Even  the  annual  Sedan 
celebration  has  been  of  late  almost  abandoned,  out  of 
deference  to  French  susceptibilities.  This  wholesale 
revival  of  bitter  memories,  now  that  France  seems  too 
weak  to  be  feared,  may  be  ingenious,  but  it  is  not 
generous. 

That  the  Government  intends  in  the  coming  session 
to  afford  the  House  of  Lords  an  opportunity  for  pre¬ 
venting  rash  and  ill-considered  legislation  is  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  from  Lord  Rosebery’s  somewhat  vague  reference 
at  Cardiff  to  a  Bill  for  the  payment  of  members.  The 
system  has  worked  badly  on  the  Continent  and  in  the 
Colonies.  Many  months  ago  both  Sir  George  Dibbs 
and  his  successor,  Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  publicly  declared 
that  no  small  part  of  the  troubles  of  New  South  Wales 
was  due  to  her  paid  Legislature.  When  not  engaged 
in  purposeless  and  worthless  talk,  the  paid  member  is 
concerned  in  obtaining  some  concession  for  the  constit¬ 
uency  he  represents,  in  the  hope  that  by  conferring  a 
favour  he  will  ensure  his  re-election  and  the  consequent 
retention  of  his  salary.  This  is  true  of  him  under  the 
Northern  Lights  and  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Paid 
members  have  brought  Newfoundland  to  a  state  of 
financial  collapse  compared  with  which  Greece  seems 
almost  to  flourish  ;  and  how  little  patriotism  they 
possess  was  seen  in  the  recent  proposal  of  the 
Queensland  legislators  to  double  their  salaries  at  a 

S  Wf  nnJhe  T?°lony  was  labouring  heavily  under  a 
load  of  debt.  To  introduce  the  system  into  England 
wou  d  be  to  ignore  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  to 

2  a  [orm  of  Lthe  Packet  borough,  a  form 

which  would  induce  members  to  think  of  their  pockets 
nrst  and  ot  their  country  afterwards. 


When  Mr.  Fowler  went  to  the  India  Office  not  quite 
a  year  ago,  he  was  the  most  provincial  of  politicians; 
since  he  has  held  that  post  he  has  made  speeches  distin¬ 
guished  chiefly  by  their  total  abstinence  from  any 
reference  to  Imperial  affairs  ;  but  on  Tuesday  night  he 
made  a  departure  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  when  he 
was  called  on  to  propose  the  health  of  Lord  Sandhurst, 
the  new  Governor  of  Bombay.  He  performed  the  duty 
m  a  manner  equally  surprising  and  satisfactory,  and  it 
was  a  little  hard  on  him,  perhaps,  that  the  first  note¬ 
worthy  utterance  of  the  sort  from  his  lips  should  not 
have  been  made  in  the  presence  of  reporters  for  the  press. 
He  denied  that  India  was  bankrupt,  or  in  any  danger  of 
becoming  bankrupt.  Lancashire  will  be  interested  to 
earn  that  during  the  last  fourteen  years  eleven  Indian 
budgets  have  shown  a  surplus,  and  only  three  a  deficit 
Investors  in  Indian  Securities,  it  seems,  have  confidence 
in  India  s  future,  for  Mr.  Fowler  made  the  interesting 
announcement  that  when  ninety-five  millions  of  Indian 
Stock  was  converted  recently,  the  Government  had  to 
buy  out  the  holders  of  only  half-a-million. 

The  collision  which  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamer,  the  Elbe ,  and  in  the  loss 
ot  374  persons,  remains  inexplicable.  We  are  asked  to 
believe  that  the  “look-out”  men  on  the  Elbe  saw  a  larcre 
steamer  approaching,  and  “in  order  to  attract  her  atten¬ 
tion  more  rockets  were  sent  up  at  shorter  intervals,  but 
the  steamer  still  came  on.”  But  why  did  not  the  Elbe 
alter  her  course  ?  A  couple  of  turns  of  the  wheel  would 
have  ensured  safety  One  of  the  survivors,  Mr.  John 
Vev  era,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  given  us  a  most  vivid 
and  realistic  account  of  the  accident.  After  putting  on 
a  couple  of  lifebelts,  he  “rushed  back  to  the  upper 
deck,  and  saw  at  once  that  the  ship  had  got  a  heavy 
■st  a"d. Nearly  sinking.  The  bobs  werf  then  betai 

b  Jrf  b  ,  a1,  he  Sa>’s-  “  if  1  should  get  into  one  cf 

the  lifeboats  and  was  told  that  I  must  not  do  so,  as  tlw 

ladies  and  children  must  go  first.  I  saw  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  my  getting  into  those  boats,  and  quietly 
waited,  looking  on.  By  this  time  the  men  around  me 
were  beginnmgto  get  madly  alarmed,  and  some  of  them 
seeing  that  I  had  lifebelts  on,  tried  to  tear  them  from  me.’ 

,  however,  managed  to  push  them  away.  Meanwhile 
the  boats  were  being  filled  with  men,  and  I  realized  that 
if  I  did  not  get  in  too  I  should  not  stand  a  chance,  and 
therefore  I  jumped  on  to  the  rail,  and  as  the  boat  sheered 
off  and  rose  on  the  waves  I  jumped  right  on  to  her.  One 

thDU  m!n  tnedJ°(TSfh?Ve  me  out>  but  1  clung  to  him, 

1°,  mySt {f’  IfI  So,  you  go  too.’  This  the  man 
seemed  at  ength  to  understand,  and  he  made  no  more 
efforts  to  throw  me  out.  We  saw  the  Elbe  go  down,  and 
then  cruised  about  until  picked  up  by  the  smack.” 

The  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  merits 
serious  public  attention.  Not  only  the  financial  press,  but 
the  legal  press  and  the  legal  profession  are  hinting, 
not  obscurely,  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  intends,  or 
intended,  to  remove  Mr.  Justice  Williams  from  the  Court 
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for  cases  coming  under  the  Companies  Winding-up  Act. 
They  assign  as  a  reason  for  the  step  a  decision  of  Mr. 
Justice  Williams,  and  his  remarks  when  giving  that  deci¬ 
sion  which  seriously  affected  the  positionof  Mr.  Mundella, 
an  ex-colleague  of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  We  agree  with 
the  Westminster  Gazette  that  it  is  “  a  Pjty  that  an 

official  statement  was  not  made  at  to  the  effect 

that  the  replacing  of  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan  Wdliams  was 
due  solely  to  the  necessary  absence  ot  that  Judge 
circuit,  and  that  there  had  been  no  idea  whatever  in  any 
Quarters  of  making  any  permanent  alteration  .  if  this 
be  the  truth.  The  public,  however,  should  insist  upon 
an  official  explanation  from  Lord  Herschell. 

The  death  of  Professor  Cayley  last  Saturday  has  de¬ 
prived  England  of  her  greatest  mathematician.  As 
Sadlerian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  he  showed  himself  no  less  distinguis  e 
teacher  than  as  an  investigator.  In  all  branches  ot 
mathematics  he  was  a  master.  Mr.  Glaisher  hasca^e^ 
him  “  the  greatest  living  master  of  algebra, 
title  to  fame  is  his  creation  of  a  new  branch  of  mat  - 
“tics  by  his  discovery  of  the  Theory  of  Invariants, 
which,  Professor  Salmon  says,  ‘‘has  given  quite  a  new 
aspect  to  several  departments  of  mathematics  Pro 
fessor  Cayley  was  a  man  of  modest,  simple  nature,  and 
am  indefatigable  worker.  He  was  devoted  to  h» 
in  fact  he  sacrificed  brilliant  prospects  at  the  bar  for  his 
Cambridge  professorship.  So  ardent  a  lover  of  learn¬ 
ing  for  it!  own  sake  is  seldom  to  be  found  in  an  English 
university. 

At  the  Imperial  Institution  on  Monday,  Dr.  Jameson 
grew  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Rhodesia,  which,  to 
fudge  from  his  account,  must  be  the  prototype  of  that 
land  after  which  mankind  has  yearned  m  proses m, * 
verse  from  immemorial  time.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as 
Europe:  white  men  and  women  can  live  there  com¬ 
fortably  and  rear  healthy  children.  The  soil  is :  not ^qmte 
so  rich  apparently  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Colonel 
North’s  Londonderry  Mine,  which  is  like  j"  ‘ 

bank  and  taking  out  the  sovereigns,  but  still  it  is,  we 
are  told  “  highly  mineralized,”  and  “highly  payable. 
There  are,  o&f  course,  the  usual  “innumerable  gold 
fields”  scattered  about;  iron  and  coal  also  exist  mos 
conveniently  side  by  side;  and  “  the.;  agricultural  and 
pastoral  capabilities  of  the  country  ”  fairly  exhausted 
Dr.  Jameson’s  powers  of  eloquence  and  ^tistu:s^  In 
fact  Rhodesia  is  a  perfect  paradise.  1  he  Matabeles 
make  bricks  for  the  conquerors,  and  “are  thoroughly 
grateful  for  the  protection  of  the  civilized  government 
under  which  they  are  living.”  Are  they  also  “thorough^ 
grateful  ”  for  the  slaughter  of  many  hundreds  of  their 
kith  and  kin  by  the  same  “civilized  government  last 

year  ? 
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The  house  of  temperance  is  divided  on  the  question  of 
the  Gothenburg  system.  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.  ., 
speaking  at  Nelson,  included  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
to  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  Mr.  Chamberlin  among 
“iog-trot  amateur  temperance  reformers,  among  t 
"Jgrlenhorns,  apprentices,  and  crude  hands,”  who  were 
“asking  temperance  reformers  who  had  spent  thi  y 
years  in  the  work  to  stand  aside.”  Certainly  Dr  Jayne  s 
proposal  did  not  meet  with  much  sympathy  from  the 
Bethnal  Green  working  men.  Poor  Dr.  Jayne  •  Imag 
his  feelings  on  being  informed  by  one  ot  them  that 
was  “surprised  at  a  teetotaller  standing  upon  the  plat¬ 
form  and  advocating  drinking  in  any  form,  and  y 
another  that  “the  Church  and  the  hquoi:  traffic  went 
together.”  But  perhaps  the  Bishop  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  “  not  to  be  martyred  is  a  martyrdom. 

The  grand  airs  of  patriotism  which  the  directors  of 
the  British  East  Africa  Company  have  lately  been  giving 
themselves  have  an  amount  of  hypocrisy  in 
makes  it  difficult  for  any  one,  not  a  shareholder,  to  teel 
much  sympathy  with  the  Company  now  it  has  fallen  on 
evil  days.  The  chairman,  Sir  A.  B.  Kemball,  pompous  y 
“trusted  that  the  shareholders  would  emphatica  y 
endorse  the  board’s  repudiation  of  the  attempt  to  con¬ 
strue  these  negotiations  (with  the  Government)  into  an 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Company  for  compensation 
IT  pecuniary  loss,  their  claims  resting  upon  services 


rendered  to  the  State  at  the  instance  of  the  Government 
and  the  public,  and  recognized  by  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties.”  The  British  East  Africa  Company  is  an  uninter¬ 
esting  failure  at  best,  and  its  directors  are  making  it  a 
laughing-stock  by  their  continual  endeavour  to.  pose 
as  patriots  who  have  been  ruined  by  their  devotion  to 
their  country’s  interests  and  sublime  neglect  of  then 
own,  whereas  their  true  position  is  that  °f  men  wit 
little  business  ability  who  have  made  a  bad  bargain, 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Company  should  have  been 
allowed  a  genuine  ground  for  grievance  in  the  matter  o 
Uganda. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  cost  of  the  work  done 
by  the  late  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  with  that  ot 
the  work  done  by  the  London  County  Council.  1  he 
Council,  which,  as  Mr.  Ritchie  observed  at  the  Hign- 
bury  Athenaeum,  “is  practically  a  committee  ot  the 
Radical  and  Socialist  clubs  throughout  the  metropolis, 
has  increased  the  rates  nearly  threepence  in  the  pound. 
The  work  of  the  City  Corporation  is  brilliant  by  contrast  , 
it  has  carried  out 'great  works  like  the  Tower  Bridge 
without  charging  the  ratepayers  one  penny.  the 
London  ratepayer  must  wake  up  or  the  Radicals 
will  succeed  in  merging  it  in  the  already  overgrown 
County  Council.  There  will  then  be  much  futile  wailing 
on  his  part,  as  there  is  now  over  the  once-abused  Metro¬ 
politan  Board  of  Works. 

The  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
published,  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  December 
1894,  some  important  particulars  relating  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  unemployed  members  of  trades  unions  in  that 
month.  Returns  were  received  by  the  department  from 
67  trade  unions,  with  an  aggregate  membership  ot 
067  706.  The  total  number  of  unemployed  members  at 
the’ end  of  the  year  was  28,484,  or  7.7  per  cent.  _  In 
December  1893,  the  returns  received  from  32  unions 
gave  7. Q  per  cent  as  the  number  of  unemployed.  On 
the  whole,  the  labour  market  has  recently  shown  a  ateady 
upward  tendency.  So  much  for  Alderman  Ben  Tillett 
and  his  fantastic  arithmetic. 

Sir  Saul  Samuel,  the  best  known  of  the  Colonial 
Agents-General,  has  had  a  frank  intimation  that  the 
New  South  Wales  Government  would  like  to  receive  h 
resignation,  and  Mr.  Duncan  Gillies,  of  Victoria,  has 
barely  escaped  a  serious  reduction  in  salary. 
Australian  colonies  seem  to  find  their  representatives  a 
doubtful  luxury. 

The  young  Tsar  has  not  displayed  that  tenderness  for 

the  feelings  of  our  own  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom  which 

might  have  been  wished,  but  elsewhere  there  will  not  be 
much  surprise  at  his  frankly  expressed  intention  to  con¬ 
tinue  business  as  an  autocrat  at  the  old  stand.  Heirs 
apparent  are  always  liberals  when  the  sovereign  is  not , 
but  sovereigns  themselves  are  mostly  of  one  political 
faith— which  is  that  of  the  most  influential  people  about 
them.  In  Russia,  where  the  Tsar  is  peculiarly /^esped- 
upon  those  immediately  surrounding  him,  this ns  espec 
allv  the  case.  Now  that  the  mourning  period  1S  °ver' 
and  the  foreign  guests  have  been  gone  long  enou^i  to  be 
half-forgotten,  the  natural  governing  forces  of  Russia,. 

aristocratic,  military,  and  theocratic,  are  asserting  then 

selves  in  the  normal  way.  That  is  all. 


When  we  heard  a  fortnight  ago  that  illness  had  cut 
short  the  speech  which  the  Duke  of  Argyl  had  begun  in 
the  City  Hall  at  Glasgow,  our  sorrow  at  the  cause  was 
tempered  by  the  feeling  that  we  had  escaped  a  pamM 
half  hour.  Now  the  Duke  has  thought  fit  to  com 
municate  his  speech  to  the  Times,  and  we  see  h.m  as 
hectoring  schoolmaster  engaged  in  lecturing  tha 
naughty  little  boy  Lord  Rosebery  But  the  boy  has  at 
leas?  the  power  of  making  the  Reverend  Doctor  very 
ancrry  He  asserts  in  no  measured  terms  that  Lor 
Rosebery  tells  lies;  he  declares  that  he  is  ‘  made  01 
putty,”  and  that  when  the  Radicals  threaten  e  com 
to  heel.”  All  this  may  be  true  enough  ;  but  ar 1  urba 
tone  goes  better  with  the  delivery  of  Pla™udes, 
and  we  can  never  forget  the  Duke  ot  Argy  s  ^ 

vousness  ”  until  he  shows  that  he  continually 

in  mind. 
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THE  DISPENSERS  OF  FAME. 

T  T  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  In  these  days  that 
p-  the  journalist  can  give  a  man  reputation  or  withhold 
it  according  to  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure.  We  no 
longer  believe  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice 
of  God  ;  we  have  seen  the  popular  voice  in  process  of 
manufacture,  and  have  had  reason  to  doubt  its  Divine 
inspiration.  But  we  seem  to  stand  in  some  danger  of 
putting  the  journalist  in  the  place  of  the  inarticulate 
mob,  and  of  taking  his  opinions  at  a  good  deal  more 
than  they  are  worth.  Scientists  write  to  us  to  complain 
that  these  penmen  often  exalt  insignificant  members  of 
their  own  craft  far  above  men  of  European  reputation 
as  naturalists  or  chemists.  We  hear  nothing,  they  tell 
us,  of  the  revolution  worked  in  mathematics  by  Cayley, 
but  a  great  deal  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne’s  verse.  Great  engineers,  too,  who  have 
increased  man’s  mastery  over  Nature  ;  men  of  business, 
who  have  found  new  outlets  for  commerce  ;  and  adven¬ 
turers,  who  have  added  vast  areas  to  the  Empire,  are 
comparatively  neglected,  while  the  papers  gravely 
dispute  as  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Waugh’s  literary 
judgments.  It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  that 
the  reproach  is  well  founded.  We  still  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  our  mediaeval  education  ;  and  as  we  were  tau<rht 
to  regard  a  knowledge  of  words  as  more  important  than 
a  knowledge  of  things,  the  fault  must  not  be  laid  wholly 
upon  us.  But  when  this  admission  is  made,  and  a  very 
large  admission  it  is,  something  remains  to  be  said 
against  the  contention  of  the  complainants.  They  have 
taken  the  journalist  as  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple  of 
Fame,  whereas  he  more  nearly  resembles  the  leather- 
lunged  cheap-jack  whose  passion  is  excited  by  his  self- 
interest.  This  belief  in  the  high  value  of  the  journalist’s 
dictum  is  apparently  the  complement  of  the  popular 
opinion  that  an  advertisement  bears  some  relation  to  the 
value  of  the  thing  advertised,  whereas  it  merely  stands 
as  an  index  of  the  consumer’s  ignorance  in  regard  to 
the  quality  of  the  particular  article.  The  truth  will 
bear  repeating,  that  if  the  journalist  can  give  a 
man  notoriety,  this  notoriety  itself,  like  the  popular 
admiration,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
fame.  A  Blake  passes  through  his  generation  un¬ 
noticed  and  unknown,  while  a  Southey  is  made  poet- 
laureate,  and  regarded  as  a  great  prose-writer.  A 
Fitzgerald  writes  in  obscurity  twenty  verses  that  must 
live  as  long  as  the  language,  while  Macaulay  becomes 
the  popular  idol  by  reason  of  far-fetched  and  false 
antitheses,  the  tinsel  glitter  of  which  is  dimmed  within 
ten  years  of  his  death.  And  if  we  look  closer  still,  at 
one  of  the  instances  where  the  popular  and  the  jour¬ 
nalistic  voices  are  in  accord,  and  both  are  in  a  certain 
limited  sense  right,  we  find  that  the  grounds  of  their 
admiration  are  curiously  inadequate.  The  many-headed 
loved  Tennyson  because  of  his  “May  Queen,”  his 
Dora,  and  other  such  ad  captanduni  appeals  to 
spurious  sentiment  ;  the  journalist  admired  Tennyson  for 
his  ‘  Locksley  Hall  ’  and  “In  Memoriam,”  with  their 
cheap  science  and  cheaper  griefs.  The  few  great  lyrics 
which  Tennyson  did  write  passed  almost  unnoticed  save 
by  the  few  genuine  lovers  of  poetry. 

Where,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  reasoning  lead  ?  If 
the  plain  man  cannot  trust  either  the  journalist  or  ordinary 
opinion,  where  is  he  to  look  for  guidance  ?  We  have  no 
new-fangled  criterion  of  truth,  yet  help  of  a  sort  is  not  out 
ot  reach.  It  wouldbeadvisablefor  the  majority  of  us  toform 
our  likes  and  dislikes  according  to  the  method  suggested 
by  Joubert  “It  is  not  well  for  us,”  he  says,  some¬ 
where  or  other,  “  to  differ  with  the  saints  about  religion 
or  with  the  men  of  affairs  about  practical  matters.”  In 
tact,  we  had  better  put  our  trust  in  authority  than  in  the 
journahst  or  the  populace.  When  we  want  to  know, 
therefore,  whether  a  man  was  or  was  not  a  great  states¬ 
man,  we  will  go,  not  to  the  journalist  with  his  ignorant 
praise  and  his  ignorant  blame,  but  we  will  listen  and 
lay  to  heart  whatever  is  said  of  him  by  another  states¬ 
man.  Accordingly  when  the  Times  tells  us,  as  it  told  us 
in  its  leader  of  Tuesday  last,  that  Lord  Randolph 
C  mrclull  was  not  a  great  statesman,  we  can  count  the 
\  erdict  as  worthless,  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  declared  that  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  a  great 
statesman,  and  on  this  matter,  at  least,  his  words  are 
of  high  authority,  and  may  be  taken  to  stand  for  things. 


THE  GREAT  TWIN  BRETHREN. 


THE  belief  is  widespread  that  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
±  Morley  are  Lord  Rosebery’s  chief  advisers.  When 
he  is  not  asking  the  advice  of  the  one,  he  is  deliberating 
with  the  other  ;  and  if  his  opinions  one  day  do  not  coim 
cide  with  his  opinions  a  week  later,  the  divergence  has 
been  ascribed  to  this  change  in  counsellors.  This,  we 
believe,  is  not  correct ;  the  great  twin  brethren  speak 
with  one  voice.  Was  it  not  Mr.  Morley  who  induced 
Mr.  Asquith  to  declare  against  a  second  Chamber?  And 
now  Mr.  Morley  repays  the  compliment,  by  asserting 
that  he  “absolutely  subscribes  to  all  that  Mr.  Asquith 
has  said  about  the  House  of  Lords  to-night  and  on  eve ry 
occasion.  Lord  Rosebery’s  abrupt  changes  of  front 
must  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that,  when  advised  by  Mr. 
Asquith  or  Mr.  Morley,  he  speaks  like  a  Radical  boldly, 
and  when  left  to  his  own  inspirations  he  whispers  the 
meek  compromises  characteristic  of  an  amiable  second- 
rate  Whig. 

If  must  be  admitted  that  every  speech  he  makes  puts 
Mr.  Asquith  in  a  better  position.  The  speech  he 
delivered  at  Newcastle  last  Wednesday  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  After  coquetting  with  inanities — he  talked 
about  making  “the  House  of  Commons  the  true  and 
authentic  organ  of  the  voice  of  the  people,”  and  of  “the 
splendid  tradition  which  leads  us  to  welcome  foreign 
paupers  he  managed  to  say  something  new  about 
the  House  of  Lords.  “The  notion  that  we  live  under 
a  system  of  Government  with  two  Chambers  is  one 
of  the  greatest  illusions  that  ever  entered  a  man’s 
mind.  What  is  the  truth  ?  The  truth  is  that,  in  alter¬ 
nate  periods,  which  may  roughly  be  mentioned  as 
periods  of  five  years,  we  live  first  under  an  un¬ 
checked  and  uncontrolled  domination  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  then  under  the  co-ordinate  and  per¬ 
petual  and  irresponsible  interference  and  obstruction  of 
the  House  of  Lords.”  The  point  is  a  fair  one,  and  Mr. 
Asquith  laboured  it.  The  question,  he  said,  is  not  as 
to  the  abstract  merits  of  Government  by  one  Chamber 
or  by  two,  for  we  have  got  “a  system  which  combines 
the  worst  evils  of  both,  the  unchecked  domination  of  a 
single  Chamber  at  one  moment,  and  the  practically  un¬ 
controlled  and  paramount  ascendency  of  a  second  and 
unrepresented  Chamber  at  another.”  It  may  be  true  that 
the  dice  are  loaded  in  this  country  against  the  party  of  in¬ 
novation  ;  but  is  not  that  in  accordance  with  the  will,  the 
deeper  instincts  of  the  people  ?  Were  it  not  so,  English¬ 
men  would  not  allow  the  path  of  their  desires  to  be  barred 
by  a  mediaeval  wall.  We  are  afraid  Mr.  Asquith  must 
wait.  “Government  of  the  people  by  the  people,”  he 
says,  is  the  safest  and  the  wisest  form  of  Government”  ; 
but  we  believe  that  popular  Government  is  on  its  trial,' 
and  that  the  results  it  has  so  far  given,  not  only  in 
France  but  in  America  and  in  our  colonies,  constitute  a 
warning. 

Mr.  Morley  is  becoming  a  good  platform-speaker,  we 
arc  told,  and  we  can  well  believe  it.  He  indulges  in 
fewer  of  the  copybook  headlines  which  used  to  pass  with 
his  admirers  for  philosophical  nperpus.  What  would  his 
favourite  Vauvenargues  think  of  the  mouth-filling  plati¬ 
tude  with  which  he  charmed  himself  at  Newcastle?  “To  be 
put  out  of  office,”  he  declared,  “  does  not  ruin  a  party  or 
a  man.  What  ruins  a  party  is  shallow  and  inconsistent 
convictions!”  But  Mr.  Morley  playing  Demagogue 
overacts  the  part.  The  “intolerable  evil  of  the  present 
authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,”  he  declared,  had  been 
discussed  without  undue  and  unnecessary  heat;  and  he 
adds,  in  true  Cassius  fashion,  “When  a  little  heat 
becomes  necessary  the  electors  of  Newcastle  and  I  will 
have  some  opportunity  of  saying  something  on  the 
subject.” 

Mr.  Morley  is  much  better  worth  listening  to  when  he 
tells  us  that  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland  in  1894  lias  sunk 
to  the  lowest  figure  it  has  reached  since  1876.  This  may 
01  may  not  be  taken  to  prove  that  coercion  is  unneces¬ 
sary  ,  we  contend  that  it  merely  shows  that  the  Irish 
representatives  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  the 
passions  of  their  countrymen.  But  Mr.  Morley’s  only  real 
point  was  made  when  he  predicted  that  his  new  Land 
Bill  would  unite  in  its  support  92  or  93  per  cent  of  all 
the  Irish  representatives.  If  that  should  be  the  case— if 
more  than  half  the  Ulstermen  vote  with  the  followers  of 
Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Redmond,  and  Mr.  Healy— we 
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venture  to  predict  that  Mr.  Morley  will  not  find  the 
House  of  Lords  standing  in  his  way. 

In  any  case  the  session  promises  to  be  an  interesting 
one.  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  be  pinning  his  faith  on 
such  an  array  of  promises  and  baits  as  has  never  been 
heard  of  before.  His  friends,  too,  have  more  than  once 
yielded  him  but  half-hearted  support.  Still,  we  suppose, 
he  hopes  for  success.  Yet  no  one  who  knows  the  House 
of  Commons  can  doubt  that,  it  the  Conservatives  attac  c 

boldly  and  repeatedly  under  able  leading,  they  cannot  fail 

to  force  a  dissolution  on  the  old  register  ;  and,  without 
believing  with  the  Times  that  in  all  events  they  stand  to 
win  sixteen  seats  north  of  the  Tweed,  we  may  reckon 
confidently  enough  upon  a  .  sufficient  Conservative 
majority  to  preserve  the  Union  intact  for  the  next  live  or 
six  years.  This  happy  consummation  will  probably  be 
tjue — such  is  the  perfection  of  popular  Government— to 
the  circumstance  that  Lord  Tweedmouth  was  ill-advised 
enough  to  offer  cheques  as  in  the  good  old  days  to  Irish 
members,  and  that  the  fact  that  this  offer  had  been  made 
found  its  way  into  the  public  prints. 

THE  OUTLOOK  IN  FRANCE. 

THE  latest  Ministry  with  which  France  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  her  politicians  does  not  invite  strenuous 
comment,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  most  that  its 
partisans  seem  to  hope  for  it  is  that  it  may  succeed  in 
clinging  to  office  until  the  now  much  belated  Budget  has 
been  passed.  This  question  of  the  Budget  is,  indeed, 
one  of  such  urgency,  that  both  the  President  and  the 
Ministry  are  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths  of  concilia¬ 
tion  in  order  to  obtain  a  parliamentary  truce  of  suffi¬ 
cient  duration  for  its  settlement.  To  this  end  all  the 
disciplinary  measures  employed  under  previous  adminis¬ 
trations  against  contumacious  priests  have  been  set 
aside,  and  the  salaries  of  the  offending  clergymen 
restored.  The  considerable  number  of  agitators  who 
were  in  prison  for  verbal  or  printed  attacks  upon  public 
men,  from  the  President  of  the  Republic  downward, 
have  been  released.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act  of 
Vnnesty,  M.  Rochefort  has  returned  to  his  beloved 
Paris,  and  Count  Dillon  is  equally  free  to  come  back 
from  wherever  He  has  been  spending  his  term  of  exile. 

A  sponge  has  been  wiped  alike  over  the  Boulangist  con¬ 
spiracy  and  the  savage  personal  vilifications  of  M. 
Casimir-Perier.  These  concessions  may  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  aimed  at,  which  is  to  wheedle  the  Chamber  into 
passing  the  Budget.  If  they  fail,  other  sops  to  the 
factions  in  opposition  will  be  forthcoming. 

But  after  the  necessary  supplies  have  been  voted, 
what  then  ?  The  action  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
repudiating  a  Conscil  d’Etat  decision,  and  ordering  an 
inquiry  into  the  Midi-Orleans  railways  scandal  of  1883, 
stands  like  a  rock  in  the  path  of  further  parliamentary 
progress.  That  action  did  much  more  than  overthrow 
the  Dupuy  Cabinet  and  precipitate  the  retirement  of  M 
Casimir-Perier  ;  it  fastened  the  attention  of  France  upon 
an  issue  which,  taken  in  all  its  aspects,  is  more  important 
than  all  the  other  questions  in  French  politics  combine  . 
Even  considered  alone,  this  matter  of  the  questionable 
railway  conventions  involves  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Republic  to  the  extent  of  sixty  millions  sterling.  But 
in  the  public  mind  it  figures  as  only  one  stone  in  a  broad 
mosaic  of  political  corruption,  the  steadily  expanding 
dimensions  of  which  may  well  frighten  an  honest  and 
frugal  people.  It  happens  that  at  the  moment  there  are 
only  si?  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  the  Mazas 
prison  awaiting  their  trial  for  blackmailing,  but  the 
newspapers  of  Paris  freely  mention  the  names  of  as 
many  more  who  are  to  join  them  when  M.  Lanessan, 
the  dismissed  Governor  of  French  Indo-China,  arrives  in 
France  with  the  terrible  dossiers  he  is  credited  with 
possessing.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  Deputies  are  m  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  and  are  only  withheld 
temporarily  for  motives  of  policy.  The  one  public 
man  in  France  who  has  escaped  suspicion,  amid  this 
almost  universal  epidemic  of  distrust,  is  con¬ 

spicuous  by  that  fact  alone.  This  was  M.  Robots 
fortunate  position  when  he  accepted  and  accomplished 
the  task  of  forming  a  Ministry.  If  there  were  other 
phases  of  his  character  which  divided  Republican  opinion, 
at  least  it  was  admitted  that  his  personal  honour  stood 


unquestioned.  Now  even  M.  Ribot  is  called  upon  to 
meet  the  definite  charge  of  the  Iwgaro,  made  and  reiter¬ 
ated  with  an  air  of  authority,  that  when  he  was  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  he  secured  the  payment  of  thirty 
thousand  francs  from  the  Comptoir  d  Fscompte  to  M . 
Portalis,  as  hush-money  to  stop  the  latter  s  attack 
upon  Portuguese  Funds.  This  Portalis  is  in  prison,  and 
the  Figaro  alleges  that  these  facts  were  divulged  during 
the  secret  examination  of  witnesses  which  followed  his 
arrest.  The  suggestion  here,  that  the  Government  is 
in  possession  of  serious  charges  against  a  statesman 
which  have  been  suppressed  deliberately,  in  order  to 
allow  that  statesman  to  become  Prime  Minister,  may 
very  likely  do  M.  Ribot  a  gross  injustice,  out  unhappily 
it  is  only  too  apparent  that  in  many  other  cases  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  is  shielding  politicians  who  are  guilty, 
and  who  escape  exposure  and  punishment  only  because 
they  are  useful  to  the  Government,  and  might  involve 
others  in  their  fall. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  its  vote  upon  the 
railway  conventions,  declared  that  its  paramount  duty 
was  to  save  the  State  from  these  robber  politicians,  even 
if  the  Constitution  had  to  be  ignored  or  overridden  to 
do  it.  The  majority  which  committed  the  lovyer  house 
to  this  declaration  was  composed  of  Radicals  and 
Socialists.  The  combination  of  these  two  forces  on 
that  eventful  occasion  was  more  or  less  accidental. 
But  everything  which  has  happened  since  has  tended  to 
make  the  alliance  natural  and  obvious  henceforth.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  recent  Congress  at 
Versailles  was  so  hurriedly  convened,  and  so  nearly 
ca.ptured  by  the  reactionary  elements  in  french  politics, 
forced  the  Socialists  to  vote  solidly  for  the  Radical 
candidate,  M.  Brisson.  That  experience  alone  materially 
alters  their  position  toward  him  as  President  ot  the 
Chamber.  They  have  given  hostages,  as  it  were,  for 
civil  behaviour  to  him  in  the  chair,  and  lor  a  temperate 
consideration  of  his  views  as  a  party  leader.  Upon  the 
great  question  of  rescuing  France  from  the  blackmailers 
and  bribe-takers,  they  are  in  complete  accord  with 
him.  As  a  mere  matter  of  expediency,  the  Socialist 
managers  could  lose  nothing  and  might  gain  very  much 
by  subordinating  all  the  specific  demands  ot  their  party 
programmed  the  time  being  to  the  solitary  object  of 
cleansing  French  public  life.  The  Radicals  could  escape 
many  troublesome  problems  of  constructive  legislation 
by  also  keeping  this  single  and  supreme  object  in  view. 

'The  probabilities,  then,  point  to  a  working  combina¬ 
tion-majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Radicals  and  Socialists, 
which  may  possibly  refrain  from  action  during  the  Budget 
debates,  but  will  hold  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
session,  and  of  parliament  itself,  in  its  hands.  _  The 
formula  which  this  majority  has  already  adopted,  in  an 
order  of  the  day,  is  “the  rights  of  the  State.  To 
vindicate  these  “rights,'’  the  Chamber  must  range 
itself  in  antagonism  to  the  Cabinet,  the  Senate,  the 
Council  of  State,  and  the  President,  all  of  whom  are 
creations  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  types  of  the 
laissez-faire  system  of  bourgeois  government  under  which 
the  moral  tone  of  the  Republic  has  been  abased  and  its 
political  fibre  rotted.  Almost  any  conceivable  survey  ot 
the  prospect  takes  M.  Ribot’s  speedy  disappearance  for 
granted,  and  no  one  is  venturesome  enough  to  predict 
the  order  of  succession  to  his  thankless  honours.  The 
amiable  M.  Faure  will  send  for  anybody  who  seems  like¬ 
liest  to  cajole  or  bribe  the  Chamber  into  a  passing  mood 
of  assent/  Ministries  may  come  and  go,  but  the  Chamber 
remains,  and  with  each  fresh  assertion  of  its  power  will 
come,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  increased  temptation 
to  save  France  in  its  own  way  and  upon  its  pwn  re¬ 
sponsibility.  France  has  had  many  “  saviours  in  her 
time?1  but  the  one  she  recalls  with  the  most  sinister 
memories  is  the  Convention. 


BRITISH  SHIPBUILDING  IN  1894. 

“  T  LOYD’S  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping 
R  for  1894”  affords  gratifying  witness  to  a  revival  ot 
trade  for  shipbuilding  is  in  itself  not  only  one  ot  the 
most ’important  branches  of  English  indastOh  but  R  aiso 
is  of  necessity  a  correct  index  to  the  state  of  trad 
o-eneral.  The  output  of  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1894  exceeds  that  ot  1893  y 
than  210,000  tons,  and  the  proportion  of  steam  tonna& 
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to  the  total  tonnage  launched  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
We  have  not,  it  is  true,  yet  reached  the  production  of 
1889,  which  was  12J  per  cent  greater  than  of  1894,  but 
last  year  was  the  best  of  the  last  five  years.  The  fact  of 
our  maritime  supremacy  is  brought  out  clearly  by  these 
tables.  Six  hundred  and  fourteen  merchant  vessels  of  a 
gross  tonnage  well  exceeding  1,000,000  were  built  last 
year  in  the  United  Kingdom,  against  318  vessels  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  270,000  built  in  the  Colonies  and 
foreign  countries  put  together.  Strange  to  say,  Germany 
comes  next  to  us  on  the  list,  with  74  ships'  of  116,000 
gross  tonnage  ;  whereas  the  United  States  produced  only 
21  ships  of  50,000  gross  tonnage,  of  which  20,000  tons 
were  intended  exclusively  for  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  superiority  of  Germany  over  the  United  States  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  14  vessels  of  41,000  tons 
have  been  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  orders 
from  Germany.  The  proportion  of  steam  tonnage  to 
sailing  grows  larger  and  larger.  We  count  834,000 
steam  tons  produced  last  year  in  the  United  Kingdom 
against  74,000  sailing  tons. 

As  regards  the  material  employed  for  the  construction 
of  the  vessels  included  in  the  United  Kingdom  returns 
for  1894,  it  is  found  that  of  the  steam  tonnage  98.6  per 
cent  has  been  built  of  steel,  and  1.2  per  cent  of  iron, 
and  of  the  sailing  tonnage  97.9  per  cent  has  been  built  of 
steel,  and  .5  per  cent  of  iron. 

The  wreck  returns  for  the  last  twelve  months  are 
melancholy  reading;  the  losses  of  United  Kingdom 
vessels  amounting  to  264,000  tons.  The  loss  of  life  is 
not  even  approximately  gauged,  but  if  we  only  reckon 
one  hand  to  50  tons,  5000  lives  must  have  been  en¬ 
dangered,  of  which  probably  something  like  1000  must 
have  been  lost. 

We  cannot  but  notice  particularly  the  warships 
launched  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  royal  and  private 
yards  during  the  last  three  years.  Twenty-two  vessels,  of 
137,000  tons,  were  launched  in  1892  ;  16  vessels,  of  40,000 
tons,  were  launched  in  1893  >  and  29  vessels,  including  6 
torpedo  boats,  of  only  32,000  tons,  were  launched  in  1894. 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  if  ffie  Radical  Govern¬ 
ment  v  ere  not  held  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises  in 
regard  to  the  navy,  our  supremacy  would  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  For  in  the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months 
I'tance  launched  men-of-war  with  an  aggregate  dis¬ 
placement  of  28,690  tons  and  Russia  warships  with  a 
displacement  of  34,850  tons  :  that  is,  France  and  Russia 
between  them  nearly  doubled  our  outputs.  Now  that 
Public  opinion,  however,  is  roused  on  the  subject,  we 
may  expect  that  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  and  his  friends 
will  do  what  is  required  of  them. 

THE  TURK  AGAIN  ! 

PHE  Turkish  authorities  have  given  the  world  another 
X  .example  of  their  exceeding  puerility,  if,  indeed,  of 
nothing  worse.  Last.  Saturday  week,  according  to  a 
Reuter  s  telegram,  an  Armenian  in  the  employ  of  the 
British  Post  Office  at  Constantinople  was  conveying  a 
mail-bag  from  that  office  to  the  steamer  bound  for 
Smyrna,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  Turkish  police, 
who,  after  depriving  him  of  the  mail-bag  and  the  money 
which  he  carried,  proceeded  to  ill-treat  him  brutally.  On 
the  British  postmaster’s  protesting  personally  against 
this  conduct,  he,  too,  was  arrested  and  subjected  to  great 
indignity.  It  was  only  on  the  intervention  of  the  British 
Consulate  that  the  prisoners  were  released,  and  their 
property  (including  the  mail-bag)  restored  to  them.  A 
ater  telegram  told  us  that  the  British  Ambassador 
had  obtained  a  letter  of  apology  from  the  Porte,  and 
that  the  mail-porter’s  arrest  was  due  to  his  having 
tendered  bad  money  in  payment  of  the  bridge-toll. 
Low  the  toll  is  the  Turkish  equivalent  of  one  half¬ 
penny,  and  we  have  yet  to  see  a  more  valueless  or  more 
tisrepu table-looking  coin  than  the  Turkish  halfpenny. 

C  1  early  one  must  look  a  little  further  for  the  motive  of 
the  whole  proceeding.  This,  if  we  are  not  much  mis¬ 
taken,  was  characteristically  contemptible.  It  is,  of 
course,  notorious  that  the  Turkish  Post  Office  is  nothing 
better  than  a  den  of  thieves,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the 
postal  business  of  Turkey  is  divided  among  half-a-dozen 
alien  offices,  which  are  maintained  by  their  respective 
countries  at  Constantinople,  as  well  as  many  other  towns 
under  Ottoman  rule,  in  order  to  protect  official  despatches 
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and  the  correspondence  of  foreign  residents  from  viola¬ 
tion.  Humiliating  as  the  situation  is,  the  Turks  have 
no  choice  but  to  accept  it,  since  they  are  either  un¬ 
willing  or  unable  to  reform  their  own  service.  But 
they  even  lack  the  sense  to  submit  with  a  good 
grace,  and  so  they  behave  like  spiteful  schoolbovs. 
It  .has  recently  been  found  desirable  to  remove  the 
British  Post  Office  at  Galata  to  a  more  convenient  situa¬ 
tion,  and  the  removal  was  carried  out  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Ottoman 
authorities  deemed  it  necessary  to  indicate  their  dis¬ 
approval  of  this  step  ;  and  the  outrage  upon  this  poor 
Armenian  porter,  and  afterwards  upon  his  chief,  doubt¬ 
less. seemed  to  the  Turkish  official  mind  a  fitting  method 
of  vindicating  the  dignity  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  East  that  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  a  "1  urkish  official  in  such  cases  is  to 
kick  him.  Sir  Philip  Currie  has  been  long  enough  it 
Constantinople  to  have  ascertained  this  fact."  He  knows, 
too,  that  a  mere  “apology  costs  the  Turks  nothing, 
and  that  the  only  way  of  punishing  them  for  such  un¬ 
warrantable  insults,  and  of  preventing  their  repetition, 
is  to  insist  upon  full  and  immediate  pecuniary-  repara¬ 
tion.  3  1 

THE  TEACHING  UNIVERSITY  FOR  LONDON. 

PHE  project  tor  a  leaching  University  in  London 
is  progressing.  Last  week  three  deputations 
waited  on  Lord  Rosebery.  The  first,  introduced  by 
Professor  Huxley  and  supported  by  representatives  from 
all  the  chief  teaching  institutes  in  London,  announced 
that  they  had  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the 
Gresham  Commission,  and  pleaded  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Statutory  Commission  to  frame  statutes  in  general 
accordance  with  these  recommendations.  They  were 
opposed  by  a  second  deputation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton,  which  protested  against  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  these  recommendations  on  the  ground  that  if 
they  were  adopted,  the  very  existence  of  the  London 
University  as  “a  unique  examining  board  would  be 
imperilled.  Dr.  Collins,  as  representing  the  Gresham 
Amendment  Scheme  Committee,  introduced  the  third 
deputation.  Their  objections  were  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  scheme  of  the  Commissioners  would,  if  unmodi¬ 
fied,  imperil  the  work  w'hich  the  existing  University  was 
doing,  and  would,  moreover,  give  an  advantage  to  the 
collegiate  o\  ei  the  non-collegiate  students  in  the  exami¬ 
nations.  Lord  Rosebery’s  replies  showed  plainly  with 
which  of  these  deputations  his  sympathy  lay,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  'the  parties 
represented  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  and  Dr.  Collins 
are  predestined  to  defeat. 

There  can,  in  truth,  be  no  paltering  or  compromise  in  this 
matter.  V  hat  London  needs  London  must  have,  by  thefor- 
mation  of  one  great  organic  institution — the  University  of 

London— through  the  co-operation  of  thevarious  establish¬ 
ments  for  learning,  teaching,  and  examining,  which  at  pre¬ 
sent  coexist  independently  in  the  Metropolis.  And  some¬ 
thing  more  —radical  reform  in  all  branches  of  teaching, 
except  science  and  mathematics,  should  be  secured  only 
by  State  reg  ulation  and  State  supervision.  W e  are  the  only 
nation  in  Europe  in  which  the  direction  of  higher  education 
is  entrusted,  or  practically  entrusted,  implicitly  to  academic 
bodies— the  only  nation  in  which  educational  institutes  are 
allowed  to  be  autonomous.  What  has  been  the  result? 
Many  years  ago  F.  D.  Maurice  thus  wrote  of  the  London 
University  :  “  It  is  a  mere  bankrupt  stock  company.  I 
think  the  experiment  will  have  been  useful  in  bringing  out 
the  idea  of  a  university,  and  showing  that  one  cannot  be 
created  by  drawing  together  a  troop  of  professors  and 
appointing  a  set  of  studies  uncemented  by  any  principle 
and  tending  to  no  object.”  His  prophecy  has  been 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  The  present  examinations  of  the 
University  of  London  have  resulted  in  the  substitution  of 
a  vulgar  traffic  in  degrees  and  a  monstrous  system  of  pure 
cram  lor  liberal  instruction  and  culture.  A  gaunt  solitude 
in  Gower  Street,  with  enormous  endowments,  contributing 
nothing  to  research,  nothing  to  learning,  and  practically 
nothing  to  education,  except  in  relation  to  science, 
represents  the  “teaching”  or  collegiate  side  of  that 
University.  A  similar  institution  in  the  Strand  has  just 
saved  itself  from  perishing  of  inanition  by  deserting  its 
principles  and  allying  itself  with  the  Gresham  Commis- 
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sion  party.  Meanwhile  the  “  academic  ”  work  of 
London  i/done  in  Wych  Street  A  socety  whose  puptls 
have  practically,  so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  a 
monopoly  in  the  degrees  of  the  University  is  obliged  to 
make  up  through  adv^_s_emMts Jthat.rt^tacta^ 
endowment 
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individualization  which  produces  that  old-established 
British  speciality,  the  Shakespearian  “delineation  of 
character,”  owes  all  its  magic  to  the  turn  of  the  line, 
which  lets  you  into  the  secret  of  its  utterer’s  mood  and 
temperament,  not  by  its  commonplace  meaning,  but 


. -  -d  -Ugh  advertisement s  wM  it^  ^  exdition,  or  stultification,  or  slyness 

endowment.  Its  triumphs  are  tri  1  .  .  p  ,  •  delicacy  or  hesitancy,  or  what  not  in  the  sound  of  it. 

prints  ;  its  addresses  and  its  provisions  are  circulated  in  or  delicacy,  g  ^  ^  Ubretto  that  keeps 

handbills,  flaunted  in  placards  and  posters  on  th  ^  ^ _ u  f^ch  •  and  this  is  whv  only  musical 


of  our  railway  stations,  and  slowly  perambulate  the 
streets  on  the  backs  of  sandwich-men.  In  fact, 
paration  for  the  London  Degree  of  B.A  or  M.A., Honour 
or  Pass,”  is  as  familiar  to  the  eye  of  the  Londoner  as 
Pears’  Soap  or  Beecham’s  Pills. 


Ill  ollUI  Lj  If  Lilt/  ov  t  #  .  •  < 

the  work  alive  and  fresh  ;  and  this  is  why  only  musical 
critics  should  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  Shakespeare— 
especially  early  Shakespeare.  Unhappily,  though  the 
nation  still  retains  its  ears,  the  players  and  playgoers  of 
this  generation  are  for  the  most  part  deaf  as  adders. 


.ears’  Soap  or  Beecham  s  Pills.  f  Their&  appreciation  of  Shakespeare  is  sheer  hypocrisy, 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  a  German  L  PP  that  where  an  early  play  of  lus  is 

French  Minister  of  Education  would  think  of  aUtt  •  P  th  takc  the  utmost  pains  to  suppress  as  much 

Of  one  thing  we  are  very  certain,  that  such  a  sta  ^  ^  ible  and  disguise  the  rest  past  recognition, 

things  is  an  intolerabie  national  disgrace,  and  th  ft  reiying  for  success  on  extraordinary  scenic  attractions  ; 

protest,  as  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  has  done  a  a  oi^very  popular  performers,  including,  if  possible  a 

perilling  the  existence  of  a  Board  wMch  J  famously  beautiful  actress  in  the  leading  part ;  and, 

responsible  for  all  that  has  been  described  is  ludic  ^  Y^  ^  Shakespeare-S  reputation  and  the  conse- 

in  the  extreme.  It  is  no  defence  to  say  quent  submission  of  the  British  public  to  be  mercilessly 

impossible  for  the  Board  to  obviate  this  evil,  o  f  each  of  his  plays  once  in  their  lives,  for  the 

King's  College  and  University  College  to  protect  the  gake  of  £ei  able  to  say  they  have  seen  it.  And  not  a 

selves  from  rivals  of  this  kind.  No  such  abuses ^as  t  ^  hag  the  hardihood  to  yawn  in  the  face  of  the  impos- 

could  befall  any  system  of  education  which  proceeded^  The  manager  is  praised  ;  the  bard  is  praised  ;  the 

a  right  theory  and  was  entrusted  to  competent  hand  ^  beautiful  actreSs  is  praised  ;  and  the  free  list  comes  early 

The  examinations  of  the  London  University  a  and  comes  often,  not  without  a  distinct  sense  of  con- 

on  the  assumption  that  it  is  the  object  ofeducator  t  a  handsome  compliment  on  the  acting  manager 

to  cultivate  but  simply  to  plant,  not  to  insure  t  S  .  is  hard  to  face  such  a  disappointment 

simply  to  instruct.  They  offer  no  encouragemen  to  And*-.  y  ^  ^  For  the  more  enchanting  the 

liberal  study,  they  apply  no  tests  but  posi  .g  &t  home  by  the  fireside  in  winter  or  out  on  the 

tests.  The  educational  value  of  any  gr s^?Cj  Lather  of  a  summer  evening-the  more  the  manager,  in 

is  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  facility  with  ™  ,.  ff  t  to  realize  this  enchantment  by  reckless  ex- 

it  can  be  stereotyped  into  a  mechamc, J  ^  pendturl  on  incidental  music,  coloured  lights  dances 
teaching  and  a  mechanical  system  Colleges  dresses,  and  elaborate  rearrangements  and  dislocations 

The  teaching  staff  of  University  andKi mgs' LoUeg^  Qf  the  play_the  more,  in  fact,  he  departs  from  the  old 

formerly  comprised  men  distingui  however  an  platform  with  its  curtains  and  its  placards  inscribed  A 

lecture-room  and  in  the  world.  Gradually,  howeve  P  ^  Mantua>„  and  so  forth,  the  more  hopelessly 

academic  clique  acquired  the  ascendency,  and l  men  h  he  miss  his  mark.  Such  crown 

Brewer  and  Maurice,  Beaseley  and  Lonsdale  found  andj  0fdraymatic  poetry  as  “  Twelfth  Night  ”  and  “  A 

successors  in  teachers  who,  so  far  from  counterac  g  JMidsummer  Ni  ht-s  Dream,”  fade  into  shabby  coloured 

as u,at  are  meant  for  the  s,udy  and  not 

is  so  fearful  of  imperilling,  and  that  ‘ ‘  work  of  the  exist-  •  ^  ^  &  blue  moon  or  so  there  wanders  on 

ing  institutions  ”  which  one.  of  his  colleagues  seem  ^  stage  some  happy  fair  whose  eyes  are  lode- 

equally  apprehensive  of  injuring,  the  academic  syste  and  whose  tongue’s  sweet  air’s  more  tunable  than 

of  London  has  arrived  }h^UCtT  ^Ztnce  may  lark  to  shepherd’s  ear.  And  the  moment  she  strikes 

only  danger  to  be  feared  is  that  academic  Y  the  true  Shakespearian  music,  and  feels  her 

preponderate  in  the  councils  of  the  new  University,  and  P  ^  ^  altogether  by  her  sense  of  that  music 

that  the  regulations  of  its  studies  on  the  liberal  side  may  U  to  life  and  ali  the  magic  is  there.  She 

practically  be  determined  by  those  who  are  jesponsib  ma  Pm' ke  nonSense  of  the  verses  by  wrong  conjunctions 

for  the  present  anarchy.  We  trust’.^ther  Govern-  and  misplaced  commas,  which  show  that  she  has  never 

time  is  at  hand  when  our  Government,  hke  other  Gover  worked  PQ ut  the  logicai  construction  of  a  single  sentence 

ments,  will  come  to  understand  that  nothmg  cm  be,^  ^  her  p&rt .  but  if  her  heart  is  in  the  song  the  protest¬ 
ing  commentator-critic  may  save  his  breath  to  cool  his 
porridge  :  the  soul  of  the  play  is  there,  no  matter  where 

university  wm  R  t -  \  .  re  •  the  sense  of  it  may  be.  We  have  all  heard  Miss  eian 

entrusted  to  men  whose  incompetence  an  me  cie \  y  form  thjs  miracle  with  “  Twelfth  Night,”  and  turn  it, 

have  already  had  such  disastrous  effects.  Eleme"^y  ^  of  the  impossible  Mr.  Daly,  from  a  hopelessly 

education  is  very  properly  placed  under  the  supervise  P  g  show  ;nto  something  hke  the  exqui- 

of  Government,  and  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  1  w*  itg  author  left  it.  All  I  can  remember  of  the 

should  not  exercise  the  same  supervision  over  highe  ^  Per{ormance  I  witnessed  of  “  A  Midsummer  Night  s 
education,  especially  in  a  Umvemty  which  can  m  no  y  Dream„  is  that  Miss  Kate  Ror  e  got  on  the  stage 

somehow  and  began  to  make  some  music  with  Helenas 
lines,  with  the  result  that  Shakespeare,  who  had  up  to 
that  moment  lain  without  sense  or  motion  immediately 
be°-an  to  stir  uneasily  and  show  signs  of  quickening, 
which  lasted  until  the  others  took  up  the  word  and 

struck  him  dead.  ,« 

Powerful  among  the  enemies  of  Shakespeare  are  the 
commentator  and  the  elocutionist:  the  commentator 
,  ,  .  .<  Wanse  not  knowing  Shakespeare  s  language,,  ne 

HAT  a  pity  it  is  that  the  people  who  lo^  *he  r  *g  hig  reasoning& faculty  to  examine  propositions 

sound  of  Shakespeare  so  seldom  go  on  the  stage  .  ad£vainced  ,  an  eminent  lecturer  from  the  Midlands, 

r  is  the  sure  clue  to  him  :  only  a  musician  can  a _  vane  JLsitizjng  b;s  artistic  faculty  to  receive  the 


Toir importancCe  to  a  State.than  the  education  of  its 
citizens,  and  that  the  regulation  of  the  studies  of  the 
University  will  not,  as  at  present  seems  probable,  be 

entrusted  to  men  whose  incompetence  and  inefficiency 


education,  especially  in  a  U1UVC131UJ  . 

be  analogous  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  must  be 
more  or  less  of  a  State  institution. 

POOR  SHAKESPEARE  ! 

“All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well.”  Performance  by  the 
Irving  Dramatic  Club  at  St.  George  s  Hall,  22  and 
24  January,  1895. 


W’ 

died  long  ago.  The  moral  attitude  in  them  is  con¬ 
ventional  and  secondhand :  the  borrowed  ideas,  however 
finely  expressed,  have  not  the  overpowering  human 
interest  of  those  original  criticisms  of  life  which  SUPP  y 
the  rhetorical  element  in  his  later  works.  Even  the 


histeadof  seizing  his  artistic  faculty  to  receive  the 
impression  of  moods  and  inflexions  of  feeling  conveyed 
by  word-music  ;  the  elocutionist  because  he  is  a  born 
fool,  in  which  capacity,  observing  with  pam  that ^  poets 
have  a  weakness  for  imparting  to  their  dramatic  dia  0 
a  aualitv  which  he  describes  and  deplores  as  sin&- 
songf”  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  art  of  breaking  up  verse 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  sound  like  insanely  pompous 
prose.  .  The  effect  of  this  on  Shakespeare’s  earlier  verse, 
which  is  full  of  the  naive  delight  of  pure  oscillation,  to  be 
enjoyed  as  an  Italian  enjoys  a  barcarolle,  or  a  child  a 
swing,  or  a  baby  a  rocking-cradle,  is  destructively  stupid. 
In  the  later  plays,  where  the  barcarolle  measure  has 
evolved  into  much  more  varied  and  complex  rhythms,  it 
does  not  matter  so  much,  since  the  work  is  no  longer 
'simple  enough  for  a  fool  to  pick  to  pieces.  But  in  every 
play  from  “  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  ”  to  “  Henry  V.,”  the 
elocutionist  meddles  simply  as  a  murderer,  and  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  as  such  without  benefit  of  clergy.  To  our 
young  people  studying  for  the  stage  I  say,  with  all 
solemnity,  learn  how  to  pronounce  the  English  alphabet 
clearly  and  beautifully  from  some  person  who  is  at  once 
an  artist  and  a  phonetic  expert.  And  then  leave  blank 
verse  patiently  alone  until  you  have  experienced  emotion 
deep  enough  to  crave  for  poetic  expression,  at  which 
point  verse  will  seem  an  absolutely  natural  and  real 
form  of  speech  to  you.  Meanwhile,  if  any  pedant, 
with  an  uncultivated  heart  and  a  theoretic  ear,  proposes 
to  teach  you  to  recite,  send  instantly  for  the  police. 

Among  Shakespeare’s  earlier  plays,  “All’s  Well  that 
Ends  Well  stands  out  artistically  by  the  sovereign 
charm  of  the  young  Helena  and  the  old  Countess  &of 
Rousillon,  and  intellectually  by  the  experiment,  repeated 
nearly  three  hundred  years  later  in  “A  Doll’s  House,” 
of  making  the  hero  a  perfectly  ordinary  young  man 
whose  unimaginative  prejudices  and  selfish  convention¬ 
ality  make  him  cut  a  very  mean  figure  in  the  atmosphere 
created  by  the  nobler  nature  of  his  wife.  That  is  what 
gi'ves  a  certain  plausibility  to  the  otherwise  doubtful 
tradition  that  Shakespeare  did  not  succeed  in  getting 
his  play  produced  (founded  on  the  absence  of  any  record 
of  a  performance  of  it  during  his  lifetime).  It  certainly 
explains  why  Phelps,  the  only  modern  actor-manager 
tempted  by  it,  was  attracted  by  the  part  of  Parolles,  a 
capital  study  of  the  adventurous  yarn-spinning  society- 
struck  coward,  who  also  crops  up  again  in  modern 

«<CA10^aS  the  1?ero  of  Charles  Lever’s  underrated  novel, 

A  Day’s  Ride:  a  Life’s  Romance.”  When  I  saw 
“All’s  Well  ”  announced  for  performance  by  the  Irving 
Dramatic  Club,  I  was  highly  interested,  especially  as 
the  performers  were  free,  for  once,  to  play  Shakespeare 
tor  Shakespeare  s  sake.  Alas  !  at  this  amateur  perform¬ 
ance,  at  which  there  need  have  been  none  of  the 
miserable  commercialization  compulsory  at  the  regular 
theatres,  I  suffered  all  the  vulgarity  and  absurdity  of 
that  commercialism  without  its  efficiency.  We  all  know 

!.«StAmk  wJT,iOI\0f  the  Brixton  Family  Shakespeare 
to  All  s  Well  —that  the  heroine  is  a  lady  doctor,  and 
that  no  lady  of.  any  delicacy  could  possibly  adopt  a 
profession  which  involves  the  possibility  of  her  having 
to  attend  cases  such  as  that  of  the  king  in  this  play, 
who  suffers  from  a  fistula.  How  any  sensible  and 
humane  person  can  have  ever  read  this  sort  of  thing 
without  a  deep  sense  of  its  insult  to  every  charitable 
woman  s  humanity  and  every  sick  man’s  suffering  is 
ortunately,  getting  harder  to  understand  nowadays  than 
it  once  was.  Nevertheless  “All’s  Well”  was  minced 
with  strict  deference  to  it  for  the  members  of  the  Irving 
ram  at  ic  Club.  The  rule  for  expurgation  was  to  omit 
everything  that  the  most  pestiferously  prurient  person 
could  find  improper.  For  example,  when  the  non-com- 
missioned  officer,  with  quite  becoming  earnestness  and 
force,  says  to  the  disgraced  Parolles  :  “If  you  could 
nnd  out  a  country  where  but  women  were  that  had 

nS,6?'  tu  mUCh  lhame’  y°u  miSht  beS'm  an  impudent 
nation,  the  speech  was  suppressed  as  if  it  were  on  all 

ours  with  the  obsolete  Elizabethan  badinage  which  is 

s?ve  HUl  ber  CUt  °Ut  aS  a  matter  of  course-  And  to 
to  herHvdrt"a-fr0mi,anything  S°  shockinff  as  a  reference 

burstrbeg£:;;^ she  was  robbed  °f  tha* 

“There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves— 

A  mother  and  a  mistress  and  a  friend,”  &c. 

But  perhaps  this  was  sacrificed  in  deference  to  the 

EXT  If  t!K,et°r  °f  lbo«  Pre«y  and  handy  lietlf 
tte  pas?,"  ’hJemPle  ShakesPe"e>  "'ho  compares 
p  aver *  V  •  6  noase,nse  of  some  Polish  conceited 

hopee;oir,rdo:™,sm  wh'ch  onIy  a  «»« 

som^hT  Was’  ofcourse<  Pulled  to  pieces  in  order  that 
some  bad  scenery,  totally  unconnected  with  Florence 
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or  Rousillon,  might  destroy  all  the  illusion  which  the 
simple  stage  directions  in  the  book  create,  and  which 
they  would  equally  have  created  had  they  been  printed 
on  a  placard  and  hung  up  on  a  curtain.  The  passage  of 
the  Florentine  army  beneath  the  walls  of  the  city  was 
managed  in  the  manner  of  the  end  of  the  first  act  of 
Robertson’s  “Ours,”  the  widow  and  the  girls  looking 
out  of  their  sitting-room  window,  whilst  a  few  of  the 
band  gave  a  precarious  selection  from  the  orchestral 
parts  of  Berlioz’s  version  of  the  Rackoczy  March.  The 
dresses  were  the  usual  fancy  ball  odds  and  ends,  Helena 
especially  distinguishing  herself  by  playing  the  first  scene 
partly  in  the  costume  of  Hamlet  and  partly  in  that  of  a 
waitress  in  an  Aerated  Bread  shop,  set  off  by  a  monstrous 
auburn  wig  which  could  by  no  stretch  of  imagination  be 
taken  for  her  own  hair.  Briefly,  the  whole  play  was 
vivisected,  and  the  fragments  mutilated,  for  the  sake  of 
accessories  which  were  in  every  particular  silly  and 
ridiculous.  If  they  were  meant  to  heighten  the  illusion 
they  were  worse  than  failures,  since  they  rendered  illusion 
almost  impossible.  If  they  were  intended  as  illustrations 
ot  place  and  period,  they  were  ignorant  impostures  I 
have  seen  poetic  plays  performed  without  costumes  before 
a  pair  of  curtains  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  evening 
dress  with  twenty  times  the  effect :  nay,  I  will  pledge 
my  reputation  that  if  the  members  of  the  Irving  Dramatic 
Club  will  take  their  books  in  their  hands,  sit  in  a  Christy 
Minstrel  semicircle,  and  read  the  play  decentlv  as  it  was 
written,  the  result  will  be  a  vast  improvement  on  this 
bt.  George  s  Hall  travesty. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  altogether  kind  to  leave  these 
misguided  but  no  doubt  well-intentioned  ladies  and 
gentlemen  without  a  word  of  appreciation  from  their 
own  point  of  view.  Only,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said 
for  them  even  from  that  point  of  view.  Few  living 
actresses  could  throw  themselves  into  the  sustained 
transport  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  impulsive  courage 
which  makes  poetry  the  natural  speech  of  Helena.  The 
cool  young  woman,  with  a  superior  understanding,  ex¬ 
cellent  manners,  and  a  habit  of  reciting  Shakespeare 
presented  before  us  by  Miss  Olive  Kennett,  could  not  con¬ 
ceivably  have  been  even  Helena’s  thirty-second  cousin. 
Miss  Lena  Heinekey,  with  the  most  beautiful  old 
woman’s  part  ever  written  in  her  hands,  discovered 
none  of  its  wonderfully  pleasant  good  sense,  humanity, 
and  originality  :  she  grieved  stagily  all  through  in  the 
manner  ot  the  Duchess  of  York  in  Cibber’s  “  Richard  III.” 
Mr.  Lewin-Mannering  did  not  for  any  instant  make  it 
possible  to  believe  that  Parolles  was  a  real  person  to 
kj.m‘  ad  insisted  on  calling-  him  parole,  instead 

ot  Parolles,  in  three  syllables,  with  the  j  sounded  at 
the  end,  as  Shakespeare  intended  :  consequentlv,  when 
he  came  to  the  couplet  which  cannot  be  negotiated  on 
any  other  terms  : 

“Rust,  sword;  cool,  blushes;  and,  Parolles,  thrive; 

There’s  place  and  means  for  every  man  alive,” 
he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  get  even  with  it  by  saying  : 

“Rust,  rapier;  cool,  blushes;  nnd,  parole,  thrive,” 
and  seemed  quite  disconcerted  when  he  found  that  it 
would  not  do.  Lafeu  is  hardly  a  part  that  can  be  acted  • 
it  comes  right  if  the  right  man  is  available  :  if  not,  no 
acting  can  conceal  the  makeshift.  Mr.  Herbert  Everitt 
was  not  the  right  man  ;  but  he  made  the  best  of  it  The 
clown  was  evidently  willing  to  relish  his  own  humour 
11  only  he  could  have  seen  it;  but  there  are  few  actors 
who  would  not  have  gone  that  far.  Bertram  (Mr. 
Patrick  Munro),  if  not  the  most  intelligent  of  Ber¬ 
trams,  played  the  love  scene  with  Diana  with  some 
passion.  I  he  rest  of  the  parts,  not  being  character 
studies,  are  tolerably  straightforward  and  easy  of  execu¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  were  creditably  played,  the  king  (Mr. 

^neStiTM,eads)  canTinff  off  the  honours,  and  Diana 
(Mrs.  Herbert  Morris)  acquitting  herself  with  compara¬ 
tive  distinction.  But  I  should  not  like  to  see  another 
such  performance  of  “  All’s  Well  ”  or  any  other  play  that 
is  equally  rooted  in  my  deeper  affections.  G.  B.  S. 

THE  ANTI-TOXIN  BOOM. 

X°  juc^e  fr°m  the  assiduity  with  which  the  leading 
-1-  London  papers  have  puffed  the  alleged  anti-toxin 
cure  for  diphtheria,  it  would  seem  that  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  has  at  length  discovered  how  sweet  are  the  uses 
of  advertisement.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  the  English 
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press  should  continue  to  be  made  the  catspaw  of  a  gang 
of  foreign*  medical  adventurers,  and  this  consideration 
has  induced  us  to  set  before  them  and  the  public  at  large 
a  few  facts  concerning  the  statistics  of  diphtheria  and 
the  pretensions  of  these  gentlemen.  For  the  benefit  ot 
unscientific  readers  let  us  explain  that  certain  micro¬ 
organisms  are  found  in  cases  ot  diphtheria  in  the  tin  oat 
deposit.  One  of  these,  a  minute  rod,  was  declared  by 
Loffler  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  Dr. 
Behring*,  who  was  for  a  time  partner  in  the  research, 
claimed  to  have  discovered  that  a  cultivation  of  these 
bacilli  was  sterilized  by  the  serum  taken  from  the  blood 
of  horses  and  other  mammals  which  had  previously  been 
repeatedly  infected  with  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  He 
therefore  concluded  that  a  patient  suffering  from  diph¬ 
theria  would  be  cured  through  inoculation  with  the 
serum.  This  conclusion  has  been  accepted  and  recently 
acted  upon  by  the  hero  of  the  hour,  Dr.  Pierre  Paul 

Emile  Roux.  . 

By  the  practical  application  of  these  discoveries  ana 
the  inoculation  of  patients  suffering  from  diphtheria  with 
the  horse-serum,  Dr.  Roux  claims  to  have  reduced  the 
mortality  from  this  disease  in  the  Paris  hospital  to  which 
he  is  attached  from  51  per  cent  to  26  per  cent.  He  has 
since  declared  the  present  rate  of  mortality  to  be  only 
24  per  cent,  but  his  figures  work  out  at  2  per  cent  higher. 

As  to  the  former  death-rate,  51  per  cent,  Dr.  Roux  has 
as  yet  given  no  evidence  of  its  accuracy.  Assuming, 
however,  that  these  figures  are  correct,  and  that  they 
apply  to  patients  of  all  ages  up  to  twenty  years,  Dr. 
Roux  has  still  a  slightly  higher  death-rate  than  that 
which  existed  in  the  hospitals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  in  England  during  1893,  which  was  only 
231  per  cent  for  all  patients  up  to  twenty  years  without 
the  use  of  the  anti-toxin  remedy  or  any  such  system  of 
treatment.  But  the  experience  in  London  of  the  same 
year  shows  that  the  mortality  from  diphtheria  of  patients 
under  one  year  was  69  per  cent,  whereas  in  patients  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years  it  was  only  ioj 
per  cent.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  age  incidence  is 
a  determining  factor  in  comparing  the  statistics  and  in 
deciding  the  value  of  any  cure.  On  this  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  point,  however,  Dr.  Roux  is  absolutely  silent.  He 
does  not  inform  us,  when  quoting  the  rated  mortality 
anterior  to  his  experiments,  what  were  the  ages  ot 
the  patients.  If  under  one  year  (and  Dr.  Roux  is 
attached  to  a  children’s  hospital)  51  per  cent  is  a 
very  low  death-rate  compared  to  our  69  per  cent  for  the 
same  age.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patients  averaged 
between  ten  and  fifteen  years,  it  was  scandalously  high* 
We  are  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  ages  of  the  patients 
treated  with  the  serum.  Dr.  Roux  supplies  no  parti¬ 
culars  whatever  as  to  the  ages  of  the  patients  who  died 
after  inoculation,  and  up  to  the  present  his  example  ot 
extremely  unscientific  reticence  has  been  followed  by 
the  large  majority  of  his  professional  brethren  who 
claim  to  have  used  the  serum  with  success,  as  well  as 
by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  who  refused  only  a 
few  days  ago  to  make  a  systematic  record  of  the 
diphtheria  cases  treated  in  their  own  hospitals.  In 
December  1894,  the  three  doctors  who  experimented  on 
eighty-two  diphtheria  patients  in  one  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  Hospitals,  stated  all  the  patients  to  have 
been  under  fifteen  years.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
statement  will  only  appear  valuable  to  the  general  public, 
who  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  statistics  of  the 
question.  To  the  scientific  section  it  is  worthless,  since 
under  fifteen  years  the  ordinary  death-rate  may  be  either  69 
per  cent  or  io|  per  cent.  Can  it  be  that  these  reticent 
practitioners  are  also  among  the  ignorant,  or  are  they 
wilfully  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  easily  blinded 
British  public  ?  Even  that  faithful  organ  of  inoculation, 
the  British  Medical  Journal ,  after  having  raved  about 
the  anti-toxin  cure  to  the  extent  of  declaring  that  its 
efficacy  in  cases  of  diphtheria  “could  be  no  longer 
doubted,”  has  now  calmed  down  sufficiently  to  urge 
upon  its  professional  readers  the  necessity  of  sorting 
out  the  cases  “  in  a  very  thorough  manner  according  to 
their  ages.” 

Another  point  upon  which  we  are  vvaiting  to  be  en¬ 
lightened  touches  the  selection  of  patients  for  inocula¬ 
tion  out  of  the  mass  of  those  suffering  from  diphtheria. 
For  aught  we  have  been  told  to  the  contrary,  this  selec¬ 
tion  is  entirely  arbitrary.  In  Dr.  Roux’s  report  he 


quotes  448  as  the  number  of  children  inoculated  suffer¬ 
ing  from  “simple  angina,  or  angina  complicated  with 
laryngitis  or  croup.”  From  this  aggregate  he  subtracts 
128  children  who  were  “  not  suffering  from  diphtheria  ^ 
and  twenty  others  alleged  to  be  “dying  when  admitted.” 

Out  of  the  remainder  he  gets  his  24  per  cent  or  26  per 
cent.  We  have,  of  course,  no  means  of  verifying  these 
assertions  ;  but,  granted  that  they  are  correct,  are  we  to 
assume  that  all  the  children  who  were  cured  would  have 
died  if  they  had  not  been  inoculated  with  the  serum  * 

If  moribund  patients  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  treat¬ 
ment,  they  obviously  go  when  dead  to  swell  the  death- 
rate  of  the  uninoculated,  and  consequently  to  reduce 
the  death-rate  of  those  who  have  been  experimented 
upon.  Nor  is  that  all.  Dr.  Roux  has  since  stated  that 
persons  who  have  slight  affections  of  the  throat  should 
at  once  place  themselves  under  inoculation.  This  piece 
of  advice  will  obviously  tend  to  fill  the  hospitals  with 
mild  cases  of  diphtheria,  or  with  patients  who  have  not 
grot  diphtheria  at  all.  In  the  early  stages  of  throat 
disease  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect  diphtheria  from 
comparatively  innocuous  affections  of  the  larynx  and 
tonsils.  Within  the  experience  of  the  present  writer 
during  the  recent  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  London, 
several  cases  that  had  been  treated  as  diphtheria  sub¬ 
sequently  proved  to  be  acute  tonsilitis. 

This  difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  increased  by  the  tact 
that  Loffler’s  bacillus,  though  alleged  by  these  experi¬ 
menters  to  be  the  actual  cause  of  disease,  is  absent  from 
30  per  cent  of  proved  diphtheria  cases.  Further,  this 
bacillus  is  discovered  in  patients  suffering  from  various 
‘other  diseases,  and  has  even  been  found  in  the  mouths 
of  quite  healthy  persons.  This  fact  alone  seems  to  us 
to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  supposed  anti-toxin 
cure  for  if  the  serum  accomplishes  nothing  but  the 
destruction  of  Loffler’s  bacillus,  it  follows  that  in  thirty 
cases  out  of  every  hundred  it  is  necessarily  ineffectual, 
even  if  it  is  infallible  in  the  remaining  seventy  cases. 
And  when  we  remember  that  the  odds  in  favour  of  any 
patient’s  recovery  is  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one 
without  the  intervention  of  Dr.  Rouxs  specific,  is  it 
worth  while  running  the  risk  of  having  the  virus  ot 
anv  other  loathsome  disease  introduced  into  the  system 
—a  danger  candidly  admitted  by  such  great  medical 
authorities  as  Professors  Virchow  and  Hausemann— on 
the  chance  of  curing  an  attack  of  diphtheria  which  is 
not  likely  to  prove  fatal  if  subjected  to  ordinary  treat¬ 
ment  ?  ,  .  .  .  , 

As  far,  however,  as  Dr.  Roux  and  his  associates  are 

concerned,  the  anti-toxin  boom  is  no  doubt  worth  mucin 
Since  the  English  press  has  lent  itself  with  such  naivete 
to  the  designs  of  these  prospectors  in  pathology,  and  a 
surg-eon  of  eminence  has  started  a  fund  to  purchase  a 
supply  of  their  nostrum,  a  French  agent  has  appeared  in 
this  country  with  the  object  of  taking  out  a  patent  fer 
the  anti-toxin  serum.  We  see  by  the  newspaper  acknow¬ 
ledgments  that  Sir  Joseph  Lister’s  appeal  has  already 
been  answered  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred 
pounds  ;  but  unless  the  patentees  come  down  in  their 
prices,  the  subscription  list  will  not  procure  the  blessings 
of  inoculation  for  many  sufferers.  The  price  of  an  adult 
dose  is  now  24s.,  which  would  work  out  at  about  ;620° 
a  pint,  or  about  1000  per  cent  profit  on  the  cost  ot 
production.  There  are  apparently  less  lucrative  trades 
than  the  cure  of  corruption  by  corruption. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter:  we  have  said  enough  to 
prove  that  the  alleged  “exceptional  services  to  science 
and  humanity,”  for  which  Dr.  Roux  has  been  created  a 
Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  his  grateful 
countrymen,  are  as  yet  not  proven,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  when  the  medical  and  the  lay 
press  realize  that  they  have  been  made  tools _  of  to  swell 
the  proceeds  of  foreign  quackery,  the  anti-toxin  cure 
will  escape  the  discredit  that  overwhelmed  the  Koch 
consumption  cure,  Dr.  Ferron’s  cholera  inoculations 
in  Spain,  the  Haffkine  method  of  dealing  with  this 
disease  in  India,  or  the  abominations  promoted  by  that 
prince  of  charlatans,  Dr.  Brown-Sequard.  Where  a  e 
these  “  exceptional  services  to  science  and  humam  ) 
now  ?  There  is  not,  we  maintain,  a  shadow  ot  proo 
that  the  anti-toxin  treatment  is  any  worthier  of  thf_  hyster¬ 
ical  enthusiasm  of  the  press,  or  the  money  st|bscr1^ 
for  its  adoption  by  an  ignorant  and  gullible  Pubhc: 
have  dealt  with  this  question  purely  on  scientific 
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grounds.  Much  might  indeed  be  said  against  its  use 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  humanitarian.  That  case 
we  leave  others  to  fight.  We  prefer  to  be  scientific, 
not  humanitarian,  because,  if  this  monstrous  piece  of 
quackery  is  to  be  exposed  in  this  country,  it  is  the 
medical  men  who  must  do  it  if  they  would  maintain  their 
reputation  for  science  and  sanity  alike.  In  justice  to  the 
great  body  of  English  physicians  it  must  be  said  that 
they  are  actuated  by  motives  of  unquestionable  integrity 
and  earnest  philanthropy.  But  there  is  a  small  clique  of 
mushroom  specialists  who  never  lose  a  chance  of  self- 
advertisement,  and  whose  energies  are  devoted  to 
booming  any  remedy  that  will  give  them  a  chance  of 
conducting  experiments  and  securing  the  notoriety 
that  generally  results  therefrom.  Now  at  last  these 
medicine-men  and  their  inoculation  fads  have  exhausted 
our  patience. 

REFLECTIONS  IN  A  PICTURE  GALLERY. 

LIVING  as  we  do  in  a  time  when  painting  has  de¬ 
clined  almost  beyond  recognition,  it  becomes  of 
special  interest  for  us  to  note  that  when  the  art  was  at 
its  height,  even  inferior  men— men  whose  talent  was 
plainly  derivative — produced  occasionally  beautiful  pic¬ 
tures  :  pictures  that  we  know  are  not  works  of  genius 
■ — they  affirm  no  new  manner  of  feeling  or  seeing— yet 
pictures  that  are  a  pure  delight  to  look  upon. 

In  modern  times  we  find  some  genius,  not  the  expan¬ 
sive,  natural,  almost  unconscious  genius  of  Tintoretto, 
Veronese,  Titian,  Rubens,  or  Rembrandt,  but  men  who 
do  exquisite  things  from  a  single  model.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  these  little  geniuses,  modern  art  is  abomina¬ 
tion.  How  beautiful  ancient  art  was  even  in  its 
purlieus,  every  Exhibition  of  Old  Masters  affords 
proof.  Our  eyes  are  attracted  by  pictures,  beautiful 
pictures,  but  anonymous  in  our  minds,  for  no  names 
suggest  themselves,  and  when,  in  our  perplexity,  we 
refer  to  the  catalogue,  we  are  startled  by  unknown 
names  and  strange  collocations  of  syllables.  To  whom, 
for  instance,  except  to  the  student  of  Venetian  art  does 
the  name  Andrea  Schiavone  convey  an  aesthetic  idea  ? 
\  et  notwithstanding  the  Rembrandts,  the  Velasquezes, 
the  Rubens’,  the  Reynolds’,  the  Gainsboroughs,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  masterpieces  that  crowd  the  walls  of 
Burlington  House,  “Charity”  (163),  by  Andrea  Schia¬ 
vone,  is  what  we  most  intimately  remember  ;  amid  the 
glory  of  a  hundred  masterpieces  and  the  pomp  of  a 
hundred  world-renowned  names,  this  picture,  by  an 
almost  unknown  Venetian,  is  the  most  rememberable, 
and  very  nearly  the  most  beautiful.  Strange  anomaly 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  It  savours  of  the  mira¬ 
culous  !  We  will  pretend  to  no  wide  knowledge  of 
Andrea  Schiavone’s  work.  The  present  collection  con¬ 
tains  another  picture  by  him  ;  but  its  merits  did  not 
happen  to  attract  us.  We  regret  that  we  overlooked 
this  picture  ;  but  even  without  seeing  it  we  are  quite 
sure  that  it  does  not  compare  for  a  moment  with  the 
picture  163.  He  who  is  in  natural  sympathy  with  the 
art  of  oil-painting,  and  who  has  cultivated  this  sym¬ 
pathy,  reads  the  story  of  a  picture  in  the  picture  itself. 
He  reads  not  only  the  story  of  rough  and  stupid  usage, 
careless  cleanings,  vile  varnishing,  the  barbarous  retouch¬ 
ing,  but  much  about  the  painter  himself — whether  he  was 
Christian  or  pagan,  whether  he  lived  alone  or  among 
men,  whether  life  came  to  him  as  a  gift  or  a  curse.  The 
sentiments  that  were  in  the  painter’s  soul  at  the  moment 
of  sitting  down  to  paint  find  their  way  into  his  picture, 
and  those  that  were  not  are  necessarily  absent.  We  can 
guess  the  mood  that  dictated  the  first  idea,  and  we  can 
tell  if  a  failure  was  owing  to  natural  inability  or  to 
accident ;  we  can  say  that  the  extraordinary  merit  of  a 
certain  picture,  though  we  have  never  seen  another  by 
the  same  master,  is  exceptional  and  outside  of  the 
ordinary  tether  of  his  talent ;  we  feel,  we  know  by  in¬ 
stinct,  or,  to  be  more  precise,  we  read  in  the  tell-tale 
execution,  the  happy  accident  of  the  inspiration  coin¬ 
ciding  fortuitously  with  a  happy  moment  of  mental 
and  bodily  health.  These  pictures  wear  an  abnormal 
air ;  their  beauty  surprised  the  artist  as  much  as  it 
surprises  us. 

_  And  this  is  our  reading  of  Andrea  Schiavone’s  beautiful 
picture.  It  strikes  us  as  an  adorable  accident,  and  we  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  painter  ever  painted  so  well 
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again.  To  illustrate  our  meaning  by  further  example  we 
would  cite  Bronzino’s  picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  We 
have  not  been  to  Italy,  and  have  therefore  only  a  very  par¬ 
tial  acquaintance  with  this  painter’s  work,  but  no  more 
than  a  slight  .knowledge  of  oil-painting  is  required  to  be 
intimately  certain  that  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery 
is  Bronzino’s  masterpiece — that  he  never  painted  so  well 
again.  Nor  does  the  analogy  between  the  two  pictures 
end  at  this  point.  In  both  pictures  the  women  are  naked 
with  the  august  and  yet  voluptuous  nakedness  of  the 
gods.  The  undressed  woman  is  as  common  in  art  as  in 
life;  the  naked  woman  is  almost  a  unique  thing.  In 
Bronzino’s  picture  the  Venus  and  the  Cupids  are  over¬ 
modelled,  but  the  goddess  is  adorably  white.  In  Andrea 
Schiavone’s,  the  figure  of  the  woman  is  hardly  modelled; 
her  beauty  and  her  nakedness  are  expressed  with  one  rich 
tone  of  flesh-colour.  It  is  a  sketch  ;  the  painter  telt  that 
his  inspiration  exceeded  his  power  of  execution,  and 
though  he  had  not  the  g'enius  to  go  on  to  the  end  he 
possessed  the  rare  talent  of  knowing  when  to  leave  off. 

Caspar  Poussin’s  name  is  familiar  to  us;  but  has  not 
his  name  reached  us  through  the  fame  of  his  brother, 
Nicholas  Poussin?  For  what  do  we  know  of  Gaspar’s 
work?  We  have  an  indistinct  memory  of  some  land¬ 
scapes  by  him  in  the  National  Gallery:  large  landscapes, 
yellow  and  brown,  with  rocks  and  trees  in  the  Roman 
manner.  Perhaps  the  Louvre  may  have  some  better 
examples  of  his  work,  but  we  do  not  remember  them  ; 
the  splendid  array  of  Nicholas’  work  obliterates  all 
memory  of  his  brother  ;  in  our  thought  there  is  only 
place  for  that  lovely  brown,  the  dominant  note  in  all  his 
pictures,  which  Degas  has  so  dexterously  borrowed  and 
made  the  base  of  his  colour-scheme.  Gaspar  Poussin 
was  surely  a  third-  or  fourth-rate  painter,  accomplished, 
no  doubt,  but  without  any  distinct  individuality.  Great, 
therefore,  was  our  surprise  to  find  him  set  down  as  the 
painter  of  a  very  poetic  landscape  (121),  a  harmonious 
arrangement  of  green  and  blue,  more  delicately  imagina¬ 
tive  than  Claude.  Nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  airy 
blue  of  that  sky  and  the  transparencies  of  that  rich 
green  foreground  ;  difficult  it  would  be  to  desire  a  more 
beautiful  picture  to  live  with  :  it  would  secure  a  constant 
transport  of  the  mind  to  higher  planes  of  thought,  an 
inevitable  lifting  out  of  the  mean  routine  of  daily  care. 
So  happy  is  the  aspiration,  so  sweet  is  the  immortality, 
that  we  hardly  wonder  at  all  why  the  painter  painted  so 
beautifully  on  this  unique  occasion,  but  rather  why, 
having  once  entered  into  so  beautiful  a  mood,  he  was 
unable  to  continue  in  it.  It  is  as  difficult  to  imagine  as 
to  think  of  a  man  dreaming  a  day  in  paradise  and  living 
afterwards  a  century  on  earth. 

Duyster  is  a  name  that  is  practically  unknown  among 
the  seventeenth-century  Dutch  painters.  Yet  in  the 
small  panel  picture  (76)  we  find  workmanship  of  the 
highest  class,  superior  to  any  workmanship  that  has 
been  seen  since  ;  a  subdued  workmanship  without  a 
trace  of  ostentation,  of  vulgar  studio  swagger.  Never 
did  Meissonier  approach  the  perfection  of  drawing  and 
painting  that  this  picture  shows  from  the  placing  of  the 
figures  on  the  canvas  to  the  execution  of  the  accessories, 
the  casket,  or  the  violoncello.  The  picture  is  composed 
and  painted  in  the  manner  of  Terburg.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  Duyster  was  not  a  pupil  of  Terburg.  How¬ 
ever  this  maybe,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  picture  at  least 
Duyster  nearly  equalled  his  master  ;  the  picture  is  better 
than  a  large  number  of  pictures  which  are  attributed  to 
Terburg.  A  gentleman  in  a  large  hat  and  cloak  bends 
over  a  lady  seated  in  a  chair.  The  manner  of  drawing  is 
Terburg’s  :  that  beautiful,  almost  impersonal  drawing, 
without  trace  of  mannerism,  which  renders  with  equal 
ease  every  shape,  whether  of  outline  or  modelled  form  of 
muscle,  whether  in  light,  whether  in  half  tint.  Surely  if 
Terburg  were  Duyster’s  master,  he  would  have  admired 
the  drawing  of  the  man’s  face.  The  man  bends  his  head, 
and  the  hat’s  brim  cuts  the  face  across  the  eyes.  But  the 
character  of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  chin  is  so  perfectly 
portrayed  that  the  spectator  sees  with  his  mind’s  eye  the 
man’s  eyes  and  forehead.  The  painting  too  is  in  the 
manner  of  Terburg  ;  but  that  smooth  limped  painting, 
which  in  the  master’s  pictures  express  every  texture 
with  perfect  refinement  and  discreet  elegance,  both  the 
pearly  plumpness  of  a  lady’s  bosom  and  the  shiny  black 
silk  of  a  cloak,  became  coarser-grained  in  this,  let  us 
suppose  it  to  be,  a  pupil’s  picture.  But  though  the 
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quality  of  the  painting  in  final  degree,  is  inferior  to  the 
master’s,  it  is  in  essentials  the  same.  It  is  equally  con¬ 
cise,  equally  sure,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  limitations  of  the  method  are  as  complete  in  the  pupil 
as  in  the  master.  The  master  has  transmitted  to  the  pupil 
every  secret  except  the  intransmissible  secret  of  genius. 

We  have  now  examined  three  pictures  painted  by 
painters  of  different  nationalities,  of  different  schools, 
each  separated  by  at  least  a  century.  Not  one  of  these 
painters  was  of  the  first  or  even  the  second  rank,  and 
yet  we  find  all  three  capable  of  producing  beautiful 
pictures  when  circumstances  conspired  in  their  favour. 
Such  artistic  phenomena  are  unknown  in  modern  days. 
Those  painters  amongst  us  who  have  a  little  genius 
paint  pictures  that  may  be  admired  legitimately  ;  but 
the  modern  painter  who  has  not  genius  flounders  help¬ 
lessly  from  one  form  of  abomination  to  another.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  will  not  be  called  in  question. 
But  who  shall  explain,  who  shall  find  the  reason? 
Columns  could  be  filled  about  it  ;  a  more  fertile  theme  for 
aesthetic  speculation  it  would  be  difficult  to  propound. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— I. 

THE  small  investor  has  fallen  upon  evil  times.  It  is 
a  matter  of  increasing  difficulty  for  the  thrifty 
middle-class  Briton  to  know  where  to  place  the  few  pounds 
which  he  contrives  to  spare  out  of  his  annual  income 
towards  providing  for  old  age,  or  a  rainy  day,  or  starting 
his  children  in  life.  Securities  yielding  what  used  to  be 
considered  a  fair  rate  of  interest  without  undue  risk  to 
capital  are  things  of  the  past.  Railway  debentures 
produce  about  z\  per  cent  per  annum.  British  banks 
that  are  above  suspicion  offer  a  miserably  small  return 
on  deposits.  Colonial  banks  are  discredited.  Even 
consols,  so  long  the  secure  resort  of  the  over-cautious, 
can  scarcely  be  so  regarded  nowadays  ;  for  not  only  do 
they  yield  a  very  low  rate  of  interest,  but  there  is  great 
risk  of  their  being  seriously  depreciated — perhaps  at  the 
very  time  when  the  investor  wishes  to  realize  them. 

One  large  class  of  financial  institutions  that  has  not 
suffered  to  the  same  extent  from  the  general  fall  in  the 
rate  of  interest  is  the  Life  Insurance  Companies.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  Blue-Book  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  investments  of  ordinary  life  offices,  exclusive 
of  industrial  offices,  amount  to  ^176,372,186,  on  which 
the  interest  for  the  preceding  year,  after  deduction  of 
income-tax,  was  ^7,206,828,  or  ^"4  is.  8d.  per  cent  on 
the  sum  invested.  It  is  not  surprising  that  large  institu¬ 
tions,  some  of  which  are  managed  by  financiers  of 
acknowledged  ability,  should  be  more  successful  than 
private  individuals  in  placing  their  funds  to  advantage  ; 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  money  market,  the  small 
investor  may  easily  do  worse  than  avail  himself  of  the 
facilities  for  saving  offered  by  what  is  commonly  called 
“  Endowment  Insurance,”  that  is  to  say,  a  policy 
insuring  the  payment  of  a  given  sum  at  the  end 
of  a  fixed  term  of  years  or  at  the  death  of  the 
insurer  if  that  event  should  occur  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term.  That  the  public  have  already  begun 
to  adopt  this  view  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  several 
offices  issue  quite  one-half  of  their  new  policies 
under  one  or  other  of  their  “endowment”  schemes. 
This  particular  form  of  life  insurance  has  not,  however, 
been  dealt  with  in  any  series  of  popular  articles  that  we 
have  seen.  Yet,  independently  of  its  growing  import¬ 
ance,  there  is  no  part  of  the  subject  on  which  the  public 
stand  in  greater  need  of  guidance  ;  for  not  only  are 
actuaries  at  variance  among  themselves  as  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  bonuses  should  be  allotted  to  endowment 
policies,  but  examples  of  such  bonuses  are  not  required 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  the  natural  result  that  many 
offices  observe  a  discreet  silence  on  the  point — especially 
when,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  endowment  bonus  is 
smaller  than  that  given  on  a  corresponding  policy  for  the 
whole  term  of  life.  It  follows  that,  unless  a  man  has 
considerable  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he  is 
obliged  to  depend  for  information  upon  the  prospectuses 
of  the  offices  themselves,  which  are,  as  a  whole,  so  little 
to  be  trusted  that  the  Society  which  advertises  that  it 
offers  endowment  policies  most  cheaply  and  profitably  to 
the  insurer  is  in  reality  the  very  one  where  they  are  the 
dearest  and  the  most  unprofitable. 

We  purpose,  then,  to  review  the  present  position  of 


British  life  offices  from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor. 
We  intend  to  examine,  in  order,  the  prospects  held  out 
to  him  by  some  of  the  best  offices  and  by  some  of  the 
worst.  It  will  be  our  duty  to  point  out  the  remarkable 
divergence  of  practice  which  exists  as  regards  this 
matter  of  endowment  insurance.  We  shall  show  that, 
while  some  offices  give  larger  bonuses,  and  some  offices 
smaller  bonuses,  on  endowment  policies  than  on  policies 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  there  are  other  offices  which 
only  pay  bonuses  when  the  insurer  survives  the  full 
term  for  which  the  policy  was  granted,  and  yet  other 
offices  (The  Scottish  Provident  Institution,  The  Scottish 
Amicable  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  The  London  Life 
Association  occur  to  us  as  noteworthy  examples)  which 
pay  no  bonus  at  all,  under  any  circumstances,  on  en¬ 
dowment  policies.  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove, 
further,  that  a  method  of  dividing  profits  which  is  fairly 
equitable  in  the  case  of  a  “whole  life”  policy  may  be 
altogether  unsuitable  when  applied  to  an  endowment 
policy,  and  that  the  failure  of  certain  offices  to  recognize 
this  fact  has  resulted  in  a  system  of  distribution,  as 
between  endowment  policies  for  long  and  short  periods, 
which  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  justice  of  the  case. 

In  conducting  our  inquiry  we  shall  nothing  extenuate, 
nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  ;  and,  although  it  will  be 
our  business  to  expose  certain  peculiarly  outrageous  in¬ 
stances  of  “bluffing,”  let  the  British  Companies  con¬ 
cerned  console  themselves  with  the  reflection  that  even 
in  this  department  they  have  already  been  outdone.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  class  all  the  American  Life  offices 
doing  business  in  this  country  with  “that  trap  for  the 
unwary,”  as  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  termed  the 
Mutual  Reserve  Fund.  But  it  is  unquestionably  the 
lavish  promises  of  those  offices  and  their  agents — sup¬ 
ported,  no  doubt,  byafew  exceptional  examples  convenient 
for  purposes  of  advertisement — that  have  enabled  them 
to  send  so  many  British  premiums  across  the  Atlantic. 
Granting  that  investments  in  America  yield  a  higher  rate 
of  interest  than  in  England,  the  advantage  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  heavy  expenditure  of  the  American 
offices  for  management  and  commission.  It  is  more 
particularly  to  the  investor  that  the  specious  appeals  to 
which  we  have  alluded  are  addressed,  and  we  shall  have 
something  further  to  say  respecting  them  before  we 
conclude  our  investigation. 

GAME-BIRD  SHOOTING  IN  THE  VELDT. 

AGGON  life  in  the  South  African  interior  has,  of 
course,  its  drawbacks,  yet  in  a  climate  where  for 
seven  months  on  end  absolutely  settled  weather  may  be 
relied  upon,  its  pleasures  outnumber  them  by  fifty  to 
one.  To  mount  one’s  pony  on  a  clear  bright  morning  ; 
to  ride  forth  into  the  veldt  with  a  friend  and  a  brace  of 
pointers,  with  the  blessed  feeling  that  you  have  not  a 
care  in  the  world  beyond  the  march  of  your  waggon  to 
the  next  water  ;  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  some  pretty 
shooting  in  a  wild  country  innocent  of  farms  and 
fences ;  to  return  to  camp  towards  evening  with 
perhaps  ten  or  twelve  brace  of  birds  and  a  small  buck  : 
these  things,  to  the  average  healthy  male,  seem  as  near 
perfection  as  may  be  found  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

It  is  eight  o’clock  on  a  bright  April  morning  in  South 
Bechuanaland.  The  air  is  full  of  light,  brisk,  and  won¬ 
derfully  exhilarating.  Four  gunners  have  just  break¬ 
fasted  under  the  lee  of  their  waggon.  Now,  haying 
mounted  their  ponies— the  average  South  African 
horse  is  seldom  more  than  14  hands — they  ride  quietly 
down  the  hither  side  of  the  shallow  valley,  “  laagte  ”  it 
is  called  in  these  parts,  wherein  they  were  outspanned, 
and  climb  the  farther  rise. 

It  is  a  picturesque  scene.  The  slopes  are  clothed  with 
a  long  growth  of  waving  grass,  now  greenish-yellow 
after  the  rains,  amid  which  great  boulders  of  dark-red 
rock  crop  up.  Here  and  there  small  patches  of  blue- 
green  bush  start  out  from  the  grassy  veldt.  Beyond, 
crowning  the  valley,  begins  a  thickish  woodland  of  short 
trees — bastard  yellow-wood  the  Boers  call  them — which 
extends  for  some  miles  in  front,  till  the  great  open  plains 
are  again  reached.  As  the  gunners  ride  up  the  further 
slope,  their  waggon  is  already  in  motion  behind  them, 
starting  upon  its  day’s  trek — seventeen  miles  to  the  next 
water.  Through  the  clear  nimble  air  come  the  crack  of 
the  driver’s  great  whip  and  his  shrill  cries,  hurled  at  the 
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oxen  ;  and  the  unwieldy  home  on  wheels  crushes  slowly 
through  the  yielding  sand.  But  now  the  gunners  have 
spread  out  in  line,  and  the  pointers  are  already  busy. 
Near  some  boulders  one  of  the  dogs  feathers  a  little, 
then  stands,  rigid  as  a  figure  of  bronze.  The  two 
nearest  gunners  dismount.  They  already  carry  their 
guns  and  bandoliers,  and  ride,  as  men  do  in  the  Veldt,  in 
their  flannel  shirts  with  the  sleeves  well  rolled  up  the 
arms.  There  is  little  to  encumber  their  movements. 
Breeches,  gaiters,  and  stout  boots,  a  shirt  and  a  shady 
hat,  are  all  that  a  man  needs  in  Africa. 

The  reins  are  thrown  over  the  ponies’  necks  and  hang 
in  front  of  them,  and  the  nags  will  stand  quietly  for  hours. 
Now  the  gunners  are  close  upon  the  pointer,  still  stand¬ 
ing  with  rigid  tail  and  outstretched  neck.  These  fran- 
colins  lie  close  in  the  long  grass.  “  Where  the 

deuce  !  ” - On  a  sudden  up  spring  three  brown  birds 

within  five  feet  of  the  sportsmen.  Twenty  yards  of  law, 
the  guns  are  up,  two  light  reports  from  smokeless  cart¬ 
ridges,  and  a  brace  of  the  birds  hits  the  earth.  Almost 
instantly  a  third  report  follows,  and  the  near  gunner  has 
secured  his  right  and  left — not  a  difficult  matter  with  these 
francolin.  But  the  pointer  is  not  yet  content.  Another 
brace  of  birds  is  found  and  brought  to  bag  within  thirty 
yards.  The  partridges  are  now  gathered.  They  prove 
to  be  the  small  Coqui  Francolin — “  N’swimpi  ”  the 
natives  call  them — perhaps  the  most  beautiful  game¬ 
birds  in  the  world.  As  one  of  them  lies  in  the  gunner’s 
palm  for  a  few  moments,  the  bright  nankin-yellow  and 
orange  of  the  head,  the  clear  hawk-like  markings  of  the 
breast,  and  the  beautiful  shape  and  feathering,  mark  this 
partridge  of  Africa  as  a  gem  among  its  fellows.  The  birds 
are  bestowed  in  a  saddle-bag,  and  the  gunners  mount 
and  ride  into  the  forest  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
waggon  road.  Meanwhile  their  comrades  have  entered 
the  woodland  more  to  the  left  hand,  and  their  guns  can 
be  heard  already  going. 

For  two  hours  the  sportsmen  quietly  walk  their  horses 
through  the  forest,  moving  due  west.  Once  their 
pointer  gets  into  a  small  troop  of  guinea-fowl,  delving 
for  bulbs,  and  after  a  smart  chase  drives  three  of  them 
into  a  tree,  whence,  as  they  fly  off,  the  gunners  secure 
them  easily  enough. 

This  proceeding  may  sound  heretical  to  the  English 
sportsman.  But  in  Africa  pointers  have  to  encounter 
many  varieties  of  game,  and  must  perforce  adapt  them¬ 
selves  to  their  habits.  Guinea-fowl  are  terrible  runners, 
most  difficult  to  put  up,  and  in  forest-country  very  often 
the  only  plan  is  to  tree  them.  It  is  true  that  many  a  good 
pointer  is  half  spoiled  in  the  process.  Besides  the 
guinea-fowl,  a  brace  of  Bush  Koorhaan  is  secured  in  the 
forest,  as  well  as  a  handsome  steinbok,  which  is  slung 
behind  one  of  the  saddles.  The  so-called  Bush  Koorhaan 
is .  in  reality  a  forest  bustard — Eupodotis  ruficrista , 
scientists  call  it.  Besides  being  good  for  the  pot,  these 
are  notable  birds  of  plumage,  with  their  dark  under¬ 
feathering,  speckled  backs,  and  salmon-coloured  crests. 

At  length,  after  picking  up  a  few  butterflies  in  the 
forest  clearings,  for  they  carry  a  net,  our  gunners 
emerge  upon  broad,  rolling,  sun-drenched  plains,  covered 
with  long  pale  yellow  grass.  Through  these  they 
ride  steadily  hour  after  hour,  picking  up  every  now  and 
again  a  head  or  two  of  game.  Now  it  is  a  brace  of  big 
red-wing  partridge  (Orange  River  francolin)  ;  now  one 
of  those  annoying  yet  handsome  gamebirds,  the  black- 
and-white  bustard — Zwart  Koorhaan  the  Boers  call  him 
— whose  noisy  voice  and  chiding  ways  are  familiar  every¬ 
where  in  open  veldt  in  South  Africa.  Now,  after  keenest 
search,  a  leash  of  tiny  bush-quail  are  flushed  and  secured, 
one  after  the  other  having  literally  to  be  kicked  up.  A 
hare  and  a  solitary  “  dikkop  ” — thick-knee  plover — are 
added  to  the  growing  bag. 

About  noon  all  four  sportsmen  unite,  and,  under  a 
solitary  camel-thorn  tree,  compare  the  scores,  eat  a 
biscuit,  take  a  pull  at  the  cold  coffee  from  the  water- 
bottles,  and  smoke  a  well-earned  pipe.  Afternoon  sees 
the  party,  again  separated  in  pairs,  steadily  marching 
through  the  grass  veldt  on  either  side  of  the  waggon 
track.  \  ou  may  see,  now  and  again,  a  man  dismount 
and  put  up  his  gun  ;  a  tinyr  puff  of  smoke — perhaps  two 
follows,  and  the  figure,  wading  knee-deep  in  grass, 
mounts  and  rides  on  again.  All  around  is  the  blinding 
glare  of  the  yellow,  shadeless  plain  ;  above,  the  pale 
turquoise  of  the_sky.  Far  behind,  slowly  lumbering 


across  the  veldt,  follows  the  waggon  with  its  gleaming- 
tilt  of  white. 

At  evening,  outspanned  by  a  limestone  water-pit,  the 
bag  is  turned  out  and  supper  is  got  under  weigh.  An 
hour  or  two  later,  four  men,  as  they  sit  smoking  by 
the  cheery  camp-fire,  beneath  the  loom  of  the  vast  star- 
sprinkled  heaven,  feel  that  they  indeed  have  not  lived  in 
vain. 

BYE-PRODUCTS  IN  EVOLUTION. 

HTHE  evolutionary  bye-product  is  a  thing  that  still 

.  awaits  appreciation  even  by  some  who  profess 
science.  It  may  even  be  that  the  phrase  needs  explain¬ 
ing  here.  Yet  there  are  those  who  believe  that  all  the 
best  things  in  life  are  evolutionary  bye-products.  A 
concrete  instance  may  serve  to  make  the  thing  clear  to 
any  reader  to  whom  the  phrase  is  new. 

A  man,  we  will  suppose,  looks  out  of  a  window  in  the 
ground-floor  of  a  house  and  sees  a  pillar-box  opposite. 
In  his  hand  he  holds  a  letter  of  vital  importance,  and 
which  he  must  post  forthwith.  Clearly  he  has  to  go 
through  the  front  door,  and  over  to  the  pillar-box  and 
there  post  the  thing.  But  the  door  of  the  house  is 
locked  and  the  key  is  upstairs,  and  he-  cannot  take  the 
letter  until  he  has  gone  upstairs  and  obtained  the  key. 
Now  to  an  observer  who  did  not  appreciate  the  locked 
door,  his  journey  upstairs  would  be  absolutely  unmean- 
ing.  Suppose,  too,  that  the  key  is  covered  with  wet 
paint  and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  envelope.  Then  we  find, 
as  an  outcome  of  the  necessity  to  cross  the  road  to  the 
pillar-box,  not  only  that  the  road  is  crossed,  but  that  the 
man  makes  a  journey  upstairs,  gets  a  certain  amount  of 
paint  on  his  fingers,  and  breaks  the  seal  of  an  envelope. 
The  journey  upstairs,  the  discoloured  fingers,  the  broken 
seal,  are  as  much  bye-products  in  the  process  of  crossing 
the  road,  as  slag  and  various  gases  are  bye-products  of 
the  reduction  of  iron.  Or  to  put  the  thing  in  an  abstract 
form,  an  end  A  can  only  be  attained  by  a  process  that 
simultaneously  produces  B,  C,  and  D,  results  not  needed 
and  yet  inevitably  involved. 

The  reader  will  perceive  at  once  how  this  will  apply  to 
organisms.  Let  us  say  that  a  species  under  the  pressure 
of  changing  conditions  must  either  modify  some  organ 
in  the  direction  A  or  perish.  But  that  modification,  we 
will  presume,  involves  a  disturbance  in  the  whole  physio¬ 
logical  balance,  more  of  this  product  and  less  of  that, 
and  so  in  parts  of  the  body  quite  remote  from  the  organ 
involved  in  the  change  A,  other  consequent  changes  are 
set  up,  and  the  directly  unserviceable  and  yet  absolutely 
necessary  modifications  B,  C,  and  D  ensue.  For  example, 
a  species  is  under  stress  through  the  need  of  a  certain 
pigmentary  modification.  The  elaboration  of  the  new 
pigment,  or  an  increased  elaboration  of  an  old  pigment, 
involves  certain  chemical  bye-products  which  cannot  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  blood,  and  yet  are  products 
which  the  excretory  apparatus  of  the  animal  is  ill  adapted 
to  remove.  It  may  be  they  are  deposited  about  the  body 
at  points  where  they  are  least  injurious,  or  even  where 
they  acquire  a  slight  utility.  For  instance,  for  all  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  the  change  of  this  or  that  animal 
from  grey  to  drab  may  involve  the  appearance  or 
disappearance  of  fleshy  excrescences  or  horny  out¬ 
growths,  and  the  development  of  hoof  or  horn, 
the  profoundest  changes  in  colour  or  kidney.  Yet 
people  who  understand  a  little  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
but  not  very  much  of  it,  will  attempt  to  explain  every 
feature  of  the  structure  of  a  living  thing,  down  to  its 
minutest  curves,  as  the  reaction  of  that  organism  to  its 
necessities,  and  to  an  enormous  majority  of  educated 
people,  the  instance  of  a  perfectly  useless  organ  would 
be  considered  an  adequate  objection  to  natural  selection. 
But  obviously,  until  we  can  be  assured  of  every  phase  in 
the  processes  of  physiological  chemistry,  such  an 
objection  is  altogether  beside  the  mark.  It  may  be, 
that  a  large  number  of  inexplicable  colorations, 
inexplicable  wattles,  horns,  manes,  skeletal  bars,  and 
the  like,  will  ultimately  prove  such  evolutionary  bye- 
products. 

In  the  case  of  man  particularly  is  such  a  speculation 
sugffestive.  His  appreciation  of  musical  harmony,  his 
sense  of  visual  beauty,  are  things  that  invariably  puzzle 
the  logical  student  of  evolution,  whose  attention  has 
been  confined  to  immediate  utility.  But  with  regard  to 
the  subtle  mechanism  of  mind,  we  are  even  more  in  the 
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dark  than  when  we  deal  with  the  chemical  equilibrium. 

It  may  be  true  that  we  cannot  show  that  the  capacity 
for  pleasurable  emotion  at  the  event  A  is  inseparable 
from  pleasurable  emotion  at  the  event  B,  but  to  prove 
the  negative  is  equally  impossible.  \  ou  cannot  make  a 
hay-cart  that  will  refuse  to  carry  roses.  Every  new  need 
may  necessitate,  not  merely  its  satisfaction,  but  some 
collateral  enrichment  of  life  ;  and  hunger,  thirst,  and 
lust,  working  upon  our  plastic  specific  substance,  have 
truly  engendered  all  the  nobler  attributes  of  the  human 
soul.  Our  mother  Want  may  have  made  the  spiritual  not 
because  she  sought  it,  but  because  itwas  inseparable  from 
the  maternal  security  she  sought.  And  so  the  world  of 
art  and  the  body  of  literature  become  explicable  among 
the  bye-products  of  the  evolutionary  worker.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  say  that  actually  the  thing  is  so. 
All  we  would  point  out  is  that  so  common  a  difficulty 
may  be  at  least  plausibly  explained. 

NEW  MUSIC,  AND  OLD. 

J HAT  a  mistake  is  that  we  make  of  calling  all  men 
composers  that  put  notes  to  paper.  We  do  not 
allow  that  a  man  is  an  artist  on  the  strength  of  a  vain 
endeavour  to  paint  a  blue  cow  on  a  red  tile,  or  a  novelist 
because  he  has  contributed  a  wooden-legged  sketch  of 
incident  to  The  Yellow  Book  ;  we  even  refuse  the  title  poet 
to  librettists  and  the  gentlemen  who  write  lyrics  for 
music ;  yet  the  persons  who  set  the  lyrics  and  the  librettos 
are  composers  one  and  all.  We  ourselves  would  divide 
them  that  destroy  the  market  value  of  clean  music- 
paper  into  three  classes  :  composers,  mathematicians, 
and  confectioners.  The  first  is  held  by  some  writers  to 
be  extinct,  and  though  we  do  not  take  that  extreme 
view,  we  admit  that  specimens  are  scarce  enough  ;  the 
second  sort  infests  our  teaching  institutions  ;  the  last, 
the  makers  of  sweetstuff,  threaten  soon  to  outnumber 
the  public  for  which  they  cater.  If  the  young  men  and 
maidens  who,  ambitious  of  the  composer’s  laurel  crown, 
rush  faster  every  day  into  print  with  drawing-room 
ballads,  knew  the  only  crown  that  may  be  grasped  that 
way,  they  might  be  persuaded  to  leave  off.  And  if  cash 
and  not  glory  is  what  they  seek,  how  can  they  hope  to 
compete  with  the  old  hands  who  know  every  trick  of 
the  trade,  and  whose  factories  are  furnished  with  the 
latest  machines  and  the  best  raw  material?  Here  is 
Mr.  Odoardo  Barri,  for  example,  whose  publishers 
{Jefferys  &  Co.)  send  us  his  “Have  you  forgotten?” 
Mr.  Barri  takes  his  words  from  that  esteemed  writer  of 
Telegraphese ,  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  who  asks  : 

“  Have  you  forgotten,  my  heart  !  my  heart  ! 

That  night  when  the  lilies  were  bathed  in  dew?  ” 
And  goes  on  to  remind  “his  heart!  his  heart!’  how 
they  had  “loved  and  sat”  in  some  lumbago-inducing 
spot  (first  described  as  a  garden,  then  as  a  wood,  then 
as  a  garden  again)  ;  and  concludes  his  first  verse  with 
the  reflection  that 

“  .  .  .  whatever  may  happen  in  after  years, 

There  was  never  a  kiss  like  that.” 

The  second  verse  says  ditto  to  the  first,  save  where  the 
exigencies  of  rhyme  have  compelled  Mr.  Scott’s  lyric 
muse  to  some  contortions  so  funny  that  it  is  worth 
buying  the  song  to  see  them.  Choice  inanity  of  this  kind 
commands  a  fairly  high  figure,  for  it  has  so  little  indi¬ 
viduality  that  you  may  marry  it  to  the  most  insufferably 
sentimental  melody  and  it  will  set  up  never  a  claim  to 
be  heard  on  its  own  account  ;  and  in  his  cash  power  to 
buy  such  stuff,  and  willingness  to  set  it,  Mr.  Barri  has 
an  incalculable  advantage  over  those  competitors  who 
cannot  or  will  not  do  either.  Mr.  Barri  indulges  in 
no  scruples  ;  nor  need  he.  Song-making  is  his  trade  : 
he  is  frankly  a  confectioner ;  and  his  business  is 
conducted  with  probity  on  strictly  commercial  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  gives  the  public  what  the  public  wants  ; 
and  here  we  may  see  what  that  is.  A  vaguely 
regretful  air,  a  refrain  (in  this  case  less  catching  than 
usual),  and  a  dexterous  ending  that  permits  the  singer 
nearly  to  destroy  himself  with  passion  and  lack  of  breath 
as  he  climbs  towards  the  inevitable  high  note  :  this  is 
the  popular  confectioner’s  formula.  We  have  picked 
Mr.  Odoardo  Barri’s  song  as  a  specimen  ;  but  we  might 
have  picked  a  thousand  worse.  But  as  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  will  never  be  heard  of  by  the  public,  and 
the  chances  are  against  half-a-dozen  copies  being  sold  of 


the  odd  one,  we  need  not  throw  stones  at  them  as  they 
drift  to  oblivion.  We  rest  content  with  having  given 
such  encouragement  as  would-be  famous  composers  may 
gather  from  the  facts  we  have  stated. 

From  a  pile  as  heavy  as  may  be  carried  by  a  strong 
man,  we  cull  a  few  volumes  and  odd  pieces  that  possess 
something  of  the  saving  excellence  of  sincerity.  Messrs. 
Wilcocks  &  Co.  send  us  three  books  of  songs  and  a 
cantata — “The  Maid  of  Colonsay  ” — by  Mr.  Erskine 
Allon — a  gentleman  who  is  so  genuinely  expressive  at 
times  that  we  make  no  doubt  he  will  do  fine  work  as 
soon  as  he  gives  up  his  cleverness  and  begins  to  say 
what  he  means  in  the  simplest,  directest  terms.  The 
inundation  of  drawing-room  ballads  has  driven  Messrs. 
Robert  Cocks  &  Co.  to  apply  the  not  quite  happy 
title  “  Artistic  Songs”  to  a  series  of  settings  of  pass¬ 
able  verse  that  are  not  always  and  altogether  artistic  ; 
and  two  of  them— “  Love”  and  “  My  tears  are  turned 
to  flowers,”  by  Beatrice  Parkyn — are  graceful,  though 
the  sentiment  that  should  pervade  them  is  rather  frit¬ 
tered  away  in  the  utterance.  Mr.  Ernest  Cresswell’s 
“  Grave  and  the  Rose”  (Jefferys)  is  a  studiously  simple 
melody,  pleasing,  and  also  a  token  of  better  things  to 
follow.  Max  Reger’s  duets  for  treble  and  alto  voices, 
published  by  Messrs.  Augener  (who,  by  the  way,  are 
issuing  the  best  selection  of  Handel’s  songs  ever 
printed)  are  more  interesting  than  beautiful.  But  the 
most  delightful  songs  written  these  many  months  are 
Mr.  Blumenthal’s  two  recent  volumes,  “  In  the  Shadow  ” 
and  “In  the  Sunshine”  (Novello).  In  a  sense  Mr. 
Blumenthal  is  unambitious.  He  attempts  no  elaboration, 
but  says  what  he  has  to  say,  and  is  done  with  it.  His 
are  dewdrops  of  song ;  or  rather  they  glisten  fresh, 
cool,  and  clear  as  diamonds  new-picked  from  the  river 
at  Camelot  where  they  have  lain  since  Queen  Guinevere 
threw  them  in  under  the  old-world  sunlight  and  diamonds 
flashed  to  meet  them.  Mr.  Blumenthal’s  apparent  care¬ 
lessness  of  detail  implies  no  technical  weakness.  He 
makes  one  melody,  one  chord,  serve  where  a  less  sure 
artist  would  use  a  dozen.  The  rhythmical  freedom 
of  his  melodies  and  the  boldness  of  his  harmonic 
progressions  are  equalled  and  justified  by  the  bright¬ 
ness,  the  freshness,  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  result. 
There  is  not  a  bar  that  recalls  Wagner  ;  but  for  all  that 
there  are  few  bars  that  would  not  have  been  written 
differently  but  for  “Tristan”  and  “Parsifal.”  Mr. 
Blumenthal  has  not  copied  from  Wagner,  nor  from 
Berlioz  ;  but  he  has  wisely  learnt  much  from  both. 
Mr.  Cowen’s  “Christmas  Scenes”  (Novello),  a  kind 
of  semi-sacred  cantata  for  treble  voices,  is  the  most 
gratifying  thing  he  has  written  for  some  time  ;  but 
we  must  say  a  word  or  two  in  condemnation  of  the 
“sacred  songs  ”  so  much  in  vogue  just  now.  Gounod 
wrote  “The  Cross  of  Calvary”  (Phillips  &  Page)  in 
entire  sincerity,  and  the  song,  though  it  is  tedious,  has 
expressive  phrases  ;  but  Thomas  Adams  “  Heavenly 
Babe,”  Mr.  Elliot’s  “Sun  of  my  Soul,”  and  Mr.  D. 
Pughe-Evans’  “  Lead,  kindly  Light,”  are  merely  sugared 
blasphemies,  seemingly  inspired  by  the  hope  of  a  cash 
reward  as  large  as  that  secured  some  little  time  since 
by  a  song  of  the  same  class.  One  cannot  but  marvel 
that  Messrs.  Novello,  who,  like  the  fly  on  the  wheel, 
claim  so  large  a  share  of  credit  for  that  revival  of 
music  in  England,  which  has,  in  fact,  given  thenp  their 
present  position,  should  stoop  so  low  as  to  publish  this 
composition  of  Mr.  Pughe-Evans. 

It  is  with  unspeakable  relief  we  turn  from  even  the 
best  of  this  modern  music  to  the  old  things  given  by  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  at  his  concerts  in  the  Salle  Erard  on  15  and 
29  January.  It  is  good  to  feel  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  public  did  not  demand  sentimental  confection¬ 
ery  ;  it  is  inspiriting  to  know  that  in  so  many  genera¬ 
tions  men  have  not  been  wanting,  when  they  were 
wanted,  who  could  write  simply,  as  they  thought  and  as 
they  felt,  and,  regardless  of  ending  on  the  high  note, 
rested  content  when  they  had  found  beauty.  For  to 
him  who  has  the  ears  and  the  temperament,  there  can  be 
no  shirking  of  the  fact  that  the  old  music  is  no  whit 
inferior  to  the  modern.  It  is  different,  certainly;  but 
the  difference  is  not  always  in  our  favour.  Our  music 
has  more  in  it  of  human  passion,  often  more  of  mere 
hysteria  ;  and  while  the  old  music  is  never  hysterical  it 
generally  equals  ours,  and  sometimes  beats  it,  in  point 
of  pure  beauty.  Human  passion  is  much,  but  not  all  ; 
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and  to  the  generations  that  lie  far  ahead  of  us  it  may  be 
a  question,  or  perhaps  no  question  at  all,  whether  the  in¬ 
comparable  decorative  splendour  of  the  old  stuff — for  it  is 
nearly  always  decorative,  as  frankly  so  as  a  Morris 
tapestry — may  not  more  than  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
warm  emotion.  Anyhow,  now  and  always,  it  is  the 
business  of  music  not  to  be  this  or  that,  but  firstly  and 
above  all  to  be  beautiful ;  and  beauty  the  ancient  men 
achieved  to  a  degree  that  will  begin  to  be  understood 
after  Mr.  Dolmetsch  has  hammered  away  at  his  present 
purpose  for  (say)  twenty  or  thirty  years  longer.  They 
found  life  large,  did  those  old  men,  and  the  shining  days 
spacious,  and  the  years  long  ;  they  were  in  no  sweat  of 
mortal  terror  lest  their  voices  should  not  be  heard  once 
above  the  crowd’s  roar  ere  they  passed  to  the  eternal 
silence;  with  an  insouciance  beyond  our  reach,  whatever 
strain  of  sadness  would  blend  with  their  gaiety,  they  could 
forget  their  little  selves,  their  little  individualities  and  per¬ 
sonalities,  and  linger  merely  to  make  something  lovely. 
At  the  same  time  many  of  the  old  songs  are  surprisingly 
expressive,  and  the  expression  is  of  a  curious  kind — acci¬ 
dental,  unconscious  as  it  were  ;  as  an  artist  who  draws 
a  face  that  he  wishes  only  to  be  beautiful  might  with¬ 
out  thought  or  purpose  put  into  the  eyes  and  mouth  a 
reflection  of  the  feeling  that  happens  to  possess  him  at 
the  moment.  At  a  first  hearing  some  of  the  songs  so 
finely  sung  on  15  January  by  Mr.  Douglas  Powell  (for 
example,  the  anonymous  “I  loathe  what  I  did  love  ”  ; 
or  Henry  Lawes’  “  Bid  me  but  live  ”)  seem  childishly, 
naively  pleasing  ;  but  a  fuller  acquaintance  shows  them 
to  be  written  with  absolute  mastery,  and  considered  as 
sound  patterns,  faultless  ;  only  the  pathetic  fall  of  the 
human  voice  that  betrays  emotion  has  crept  in  unawares 
and  added  something  the  composer  thought  not  of.  In 
the  song  divinely  interpreted,  made  intelligible,  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  at  the  concert  of  29  January,  Alessandro 
Scarlatti’s  “O  cessate  di  piagarmi,”  we  have  a  thing 
immeasurably  removed  from  Lawes’  songs,  though  it 
was  published  only  half  a  century  later.  Old-world 
much  of  the  melody  is,  and  all  of  the  accompaniment  ; 
but  there  are  phrases  in  it  as  modern  as  anything 
written  yesterday.  It  has  the  threefold  interest  of  being 
indescribably  pathetic,  flawlessly  beautiful,  and  a  daring 
prophecy  of  the  noblest  things  that  were  to  follow.  But 
then, again,  Lawes’  “I  am  confirmed,”  Purcell’s  “Let  the 
dreadful  engines,”  Caccini’s  “  Ar  d’il  mio  petto  misero,” 
and  Buononcini’s  “  Per  la  Gloria,”  are  all  alike  wholly 
decorative.  Purcell  was  often  expressive,  but  not  in 
“  Let  the  dreadful  engines  ”  ;  and  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Douglas  Powell  was  not  so  successful  in  it  as  in  his 
other  pieces  is  that,  possibly  thinking  of  Burney’s  criti¬ 
cism,  he  sought  to  turn  the  recitative  into  a  piece 
of  Handelian  declamation,  an  indignity  to  which  it  would 
not  submit.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  instrumental 
music  played  by  Mr.  Dolmetsch  and  his  colleagues  is  pure 
musical  embroidery.  Probably  few  followed  to  much  pur¬ 
pose  the  two  pieces  for  three  viols  by  “the  Kyng  Henry 
^IIL”;  yet  (whatever  Mrs.  ChantorMrs.  SarahGrandmay 
have  to  say  in  the  matter)  they  have  a  distinctive  quality  and 
show  a  marked  degree  of  feeling  for  what  is  lovely  if  not 
of  good  report.  Mr.  Maitland  scurried  through  the 
selection  from  “  The  Fitzwilliam  Virginal  Book  ”  at  such 
a  pace,  and  with  so  small  a  show  of  interest  in  even  the 
technical  structure  of  the  pieces,  so  weak  a  sense  of  the 
subtleties  of  rhythm  that  count  for  so  much  in  this 
old  music,  that  its  meaning  and  even  the  old-world 
quality  were  wholly  lost ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
played  a  Prelude,  an  “Almand,”  and  a  Courante  from 
Purcells  book  of  “  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord,”  de¬ 
lightfully  and  with  artistic  insight.  The  most  striking 
thing  in  the  second  concert  was  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  unique 
old-worldly  (if  we  may  coin  a  word)  reading  of  a 
“  Follia  ”  for  violin  and  harpsichord  (the  latter  played 
by  Miss  Ethel  Davis).  It  was  thoroughly  convincing  ; 
and  though  the  reflection  be  discouraging  we  must  say 
it  showed  that  a  man  must  first  steep  himself  in  old 
music  if  he  would  play  it  so  as  to  give  his  hearers 
the  true  atmosphere,  the  very  fragrance  of  the  old 
world. 

On  12  and  26  February  Mr.  Dolmetsch  gives  two  of 
his  concerts  at  Queen’s  Hall.  They  are  public  ;  and  it 
will  be  a  scandal  if  the  public  does  not  attend  them. 
The  literary  man  who  wants  to  realize  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  a  bygone  age,  the  man  out  of  the  street  who  joys 


in  the  more  obvious  harpsichord  effects— the  passages 

played  on  alternate  keyboards  and  so  forth _ the 

musician  who  wishes  to  see  the  streams  that  fed  the  roots 
of  the  later  music  of  Handel  and  Bach,  or  who  thrills  to  the 
touch  of  beauty,  no  matter  in  what  shape  it  comes— all 
these  will  find  what  they  want  at  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s 
concerts,  which,  if  they  are  not  a  liberal  education,  are 
yet  a  very  necessary  part  of  that  education. 

_  We  should  like  to  have  spoken  of  Mrs.  Helen  Trust’s 
singing  of  some  old  songs  at  the  Popular  Concert  of 
22  January.  But  there  is  only  space  to  record  that 
the  singer  was  a  true  interpreter  of  old  Boyce,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  later,  more  commonplace  song-writers. 
And  we  should  say  the  concert,  as  a  whole,  like  that  of 
the  Monday  following,  was  an  excellent  one. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  RISE  IN  CONSOLS. 

ONSOLS  touched  106  last  week,  and  they  have  been 
under  104  this  week.  The  rise  was  mainly  due,  of 
course,  to  the  difficulty  capitalists  have  in  finding  em¬ 
ployment  for  their  surplus  money.  Rates  of  interest 
and  discount  are  so  low  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
employing  money  either  in  Lombard  Street  or  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  everything  points  to  a  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  cheapness.  Gold  is  coming  in  large 
amounts  from  the  United  States,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia  ;  the  demand  for  the  Continent  has  ceased  for 
the  time,  trade  is  dull,  speculation  outside  of  the  South 
African  department  is  at  an  end,  and  consequently  it  is 
difficult  to  employ  money  to  advantage.  Bankers,  in¬ 
surance  offices,  and  the  like  have,  therefore,  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  past  been  buying  large  amounts  of  Consols. 
The  fall  of  the  past  few  days  is  the  result  mainly  of  the 
alarm  in  the  United  States.  No  doubt  many  people  have 
been  selling,  tempted  by  the  extraordinary  price  of  last 
week  ;  but  the  chief  reason  for  the  sales  is  the  desire  of 
great  capitalists  to  accumulate  actual  cash  so  as  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  if  there  is  a  serious  crisis  in  New  York.  Should 
a  crisis  occur,  all  prices  will  decline  somewhat,  even 
Consols.  On  the  other  hand,  if  anything  is  done  in 
the  United  States  to  restore  confidence,  there  will  be  a 
further  advance  probably  in  all  first-class  securities.  As 
yet  there  is  no  sign  of  such  a  spread  of  speculation  as 
would  induce  bankers  and  others  to  discontinue  invest¬ 
ing  in  Consols. 

President  Cleveland’s  message  to  Congress  has  made 
a  very  great  sensation  in  the  City,  as  was  natural  ;  and 
unless  something  is  very  quickly  done  by  Congress, 
which  does  not  seem  probable,  every  one  is  expecting  a 
serious  crisis  in  New  York.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
to  get  gold  so  as  to  be  able  to  fulfil  its  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  the  United  States  Treasury  borrowed  in  February 
of  last  year  and  again  in  November  altogether  20  millions 
sterling  nominal.  But  as  the  rate  of  interest  was  5  per 
cent,  the  two  loans  were  issued  at  a  premium,  so  that 
the  actual  amount  of  gold  obtained  was  about  23  millions 
sterling.  In  spite  of  such  large  borrowing  there  is  less 
than  10  millions  sterling  now  in  the  Treasury.  The 
President  states  that  during  the  ten  months  between  the 
first  loan  and  the  second,  the  withdrawals  of  gold  from 
the  Treasury  amounted  to  about  21  millions  sterling, 
but  that  in  the  two  months  since  the  last  loan  the  with¬ 
drawals  have  nearly  reached  14  millions  sterling.  If 
they  go  on  at  that  rate  the  10  millions  still  held  will 
very  soon  disappear.  Apparently  Congress  will  not  pass 
the  measures  recommended  by  the  President,  and  it  is 
greatly  doubted  whether  the  President  can  borrow  again. 

I  hat  he  can  get  some  gold  at  home  is  reasonably  certain, 
for  the  banks  will  assist  to  avert  a  crisis  ;  but  that  he 
can  get  much  is  not  thought  probable,  because  under 
the  existing  law  the  President  cannot  bind  the  American 
Government  to  repay  in  gold,  and  without  that  it  is 
reasonably  certain  that  in  Europe,  at  all  events,  a  large 
loan  cannot  be  raised.  Such  being  the  state  of  the 
case,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  at  any  moment  gold 
went  to  a  premium  and  disappeared  from  the  circulation. 
And  that,  of  course,  would  be  followed  by  a  crash  in 
New  York. 

As  was  generally  expected,  the  railway  dividends  so 
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far  announced  are  not  satisfactory.  They  compare  fairly 
well  with  those  declared  a  year  ago  ;  but  then,  a  year 
ago  the  railways  had  suffered  severely  from  the  coal 
strike  in  the  Midlands.  If  the  comparison  is  made,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  with  those  for  the  second  half  of  1892, 
the  dividends  for  the  most  part  are  disappointing,  though 
there  are  a  few  exceptions.  The  North-Eastern  is  6f 
per  cent  now  against  7  per  cent  at  this  time  last  year, 
and  6f  per  cent  two  years  ago  ;  but  the  North-Eastern 
benefited  by  the  strike  in  the  Midlands.  The  South- 
Western  dividend  is  jb  per  cent  now  against  7]  twelve 
months  ago,  and  7!  two  years  ago.  The  Great  Northern 
is  4  per  cent  against  3  per  cent  twelve  months  ago,  and 
5I  two  years  ago.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  is  4^ 
against  3  per  cent  twelve  months  ago,  and  4  per  cent 
two  years  ago.  The  Great  Eastern  is  per  cent 
against  ij  twelve  months  ago,  and  3J  two  years  ago. 
The  Brighton  is  7f  against  7^  per  cent  twelve  months 
ago,  and  9^  two  years  ago.  The  South-Eastern  is  5f 
against  5^  this  time  last  year,  and  6\  two  years  ago. 
The  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  is  ib2  per 
cent  now  against  a  deficiency  even  in  the  dividend  on 
the  Preference  stock  twelve  months  ago,  and  3  per  cent 
on  the  Ordinary  stock  two  years  ago.  There  was  a  fair 
increase  in  the  gross  receipts,  but  there  was  a  larger 
augmentation  in  the  fixed  charges  and  the  working  ex¬ 
penses,  with  the  result  that  the  amount  available  for 
dividend  was  considerably  reduced  compared  with  two 
years  ago.  And  for  the  new  half-year  the  prospect  is 
not  very  much  brighter. 

For  some  days  last  week  there  was  very  active  specu¬ 
lation  in  Rupee  Paper.  The  operators  were  chiefly  Con¬ 
tinental  and  for  the  most  part  French.  The  reasons  on 
which  they  acted  were  certainly  insufficient  to  justify  the 
considerable  rise  that  at  one  time  took  place.  The  India 
Council  having  refused  to  sell  its  drafts  at  is.  ofd.  per 
rupee,  it  was  argued  that  the  Council  would  borrow  a 
considerable  amount  in  sterling  in  London,  that  in  con¬ 
sequence  sales  of  drafts  would  be  much  smaller  than 
had  been  expected,  that,  therefore,  there  would  be  a 
rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  rupee,  and  that 
a  purchaser  of  Rupee  Paper  would  get  a  better  dividend. 
Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speculator  who 
merely  buys  to  sell  again  as  soon  as  there  has  been  a 
rise,  the  argument  was  not  without  a  certain  force.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  investor  it  was  altogether 
wrong  ;  indeed,  it  supplied  a  reason  rather  for  selling 
than  for  buying  Rupee  Paper,  since  if  the  Council 
borrows  now,  in  the  very  middle  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
most  active  export  season,  it  will  probably  have  to 
borrow  more  before  the  end  of  the  year.  But  every 
addition  made  to  the  gold  debt  by  borrowing  in  London, 
adds  to  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  therefore  tends  to  lower  its  credit. 
The  announcement  of  a  new  Chinese  loan  of  three  millions 
sterling,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  and  repayable  by 
annual  drawings  after  1900,  has  given  further  firmness 
to  the  silver  and  the  rupee  market,  and  consequently 
encourages  speculation  in  Rupee  Paper  ;  for  it  is  argued 
that  some  portion  of  the  loan  will  be  taken  in  silver,  and 
that  therefore  the  price  of  silver  will  rise.  But  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  much  of  the  loan  will  be  taken  in  silver. 
The  expenditure  of  China  in  Europe  has  been  very  large 
since  the  war  broke  out,  and  the  loan  is  needed  chiefly 
to  defray  that  expenditure. 

It  is  believed  that  the  negotiations  for  settling  the 
disputes  between  the  Argentine  Government  and  the 
Argentine  guaranteed  railway  Companies  have  failed.  A 
proposal  had  been  made  to  hand  over  to  the  railway 
Companies  4-J  per  cent  gold  bonds  as  a  settlement  of  all 
their  claims  upon  the  Government;  but  one  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres  papers  has  made  very  serious  charges 
against  the  Companies  and  their  agents,  alleging  that  it 
has  convincing  evidence  that  the  Companies  are  bribing 
upon  a  large  scale,  and  have  promised  their  agents  ex¬ 
cessive  commissions.  The  editor  of  the  paper  when 
called  upon  to  make  good  his  charges,  refused  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  evidence,  but  he  alleges  that  he  will  do  so  if 
the  matter  is  brought  before  a  court  of  law.  In  any 
event,  the  charges  have  made  such  a  sensation  in 
Buenos  Ayres  that  it  is  believed  impossible  to  carry  the 
arrangement  through  Congress. 


The  Settlement  in  the  mining  market  began  on  Mon¬ 
day  under  the  new  rules  ;  the  regular  Settlement  did 
not  begin  until  the  next  day.  The  speculative  account 
to  be  arranged  was  smaller  than  last  time,  and  the 
difficulty  of  settling  was  less.  President  Cleveland’s 
Message  has  checked  speculation  in  every  department. 
If  there  is  a  panic  in  New  York,  as  now  seems  only  too 
probable,  nobody  can  foresee  what  may  happen,  and 
therefore  all  prudent  people  are  accumulating  resources. 
If  gold  disappears  from  circulation,  the  money  of  the 
United  States  will  become  depreciated  :  how  much  it  is 
impossible  to  foresee,  but  certainly  it  will  be  depreciated  ; 
and  as  the  interest  on  Currency  Bonds  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  shares  that  still  earn  dividends  will  be  paid  in 
the  current  money  of  the  country,  whatever  it  may  be, 
both  interest  and  dividends  will  be  reduced  thereby. 
Consequently,  if  it  once  comes  to  be  believed  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  not  pass  the  necessary  measures  to  safeguard 
the  credit  of  the  country,  there  may  be  selling  by 
European  holders  of  Currency  Bonds  and  shares  on 
such  a  scale  as  will  completely  break  down  the  New 
York  market.  If  that  should  happen,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  there  should  be  a  panic  in  New  \  ork,  there  must 
be  so  many  failures  that  the  European  money  markets- 
would  be  affected.  Possibly  the  panic  may  not  be  as 
serious  as  is  now  apprehended,  or,  contrary  to  specula¬ 
tion,  Congress  may  yield  at  last  and  pass  such  a  Bill 
as  is  recommended  by  President  Cleveland.  But  cau¬ 
tious  people  throughout  Europe  are  very  apprehensive 
and  naturally  are  unwilling  to  engage  in  new  risks. 
In  the  American  market  the  fall  has  been  considerable. 
Even  in  the  South  African  market  prices  generally  are 
decidedly  lower.  In  other  markets  there  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  doing  ;  and  until  the  action  of  Congress  can  be 
foreseen  more  clearly  than  at  present,  the  probability  is- 
that  dulness  and  stagnation  will  prevail. 

Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  104-fV,  a  fall  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  iyf  ;  and  Indian  Sterling- 
Threes  closed  at  103I,  a  fall  of  i£.  In  the  Home  Rail¬ 
way  market  Midland  closed  at  1 54? >  a  fall  °1  >  Great 

Western  closed  at  169J,  a  fall  of  2  ;  Great  Northern 
Preferred  closed  at  1 i6|,  likewise  a  fall  of  2  ;  North- 
Eastern  closed  at  167I,  a  fall  of  1  \  ;  North-Western 
closed  at  179!,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  South-Western  Ordinary 
closed  at  199,  also  a  fall  of  1.  In  the  American  market 
Louisville  and  Nashville  shares  closed  at  5 if,  a  fall  of 
as  much  as  4!  ;  Canadian  Pacific  closed  at  53^>  a  fall  °f 
4  ;  Norfolk  and  Western  Preferred  closed  at  14I,  a  fall 
of3i  ;  Lake  Shore  closed  at  139,  a  fall  of  2  ;  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  closed  at  63,  a  fall  of  1.  In  the  inter- 
Bourse  department  French  Threes  closed  at  102,  a  rise 
of  js  ;  German  Threes  closed  at  96^,  a  rise  of  g  ;  and 
Italian  Fives  closed  at  86§,  a  fall  of  if.  In  the  South 
African  department  de  Beers  closed  at  igf,  a  rise  of  5  ; 
and  Jagersfontein  New  closed  at  17I,  a  rise  of  x\  ;  but 
City  and  Suburban  closed  at  16,  a  fall  of  \  ;  Consolidated 
Deep  Level  closed  at  4,  also  a  fall  ot  f  ;  and  Henry 
Nourse  closed  at  5^,  a  fall  of  XV 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

Mainland  Consols,  Limited. — A  Warning. 

A  fortnight  ago  a  Company  calling  itself  the  “New' 
Zealand  Jubilee  Gold  Mine,  Limited,”  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  with  a  share  capital  of  £  100,000,  and  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  usual  flourish  of  trumpets.  Scarcely 
was  the  ink  dry  on  the  full-page  advertisements  which 
burst  into  print  on  every  side  than  it  was  announced 
that  the  whole  of  the  capital  had  been  subscribed  by 
the  public  three  times  over.  We  turned  to  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  and  rubbed  our  eyes  in  amazement.  So 
far  as  we  could  gather,  the  sole  credential  of  the  new 
venture  was  that  the  property  was  “in  the  same 
district,”  whatever  that  might  mean,  as  the  Waihi 
mine.  The  prospectus,  it  is  true,  adduced  detailed 
statistics  of  the  crushings  of  the  Waihi  mine;  but  we 
were  wholly  unable  to  accept  the  implied  assumption 
that  whatever  was  true  of  that  mine  would  hold  good 
as  to  any  other  mine  “in  the  same  district.  ’  Our 
faith  in  the  validity  of  the  concern  so  widely  supported 
— perhaps  even  our  faith  in  the  validity  of  some 
of  the  subscriptions — being  thus  shaken,  we  were 
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the  less  unprepared  to  find,  at  the  close  of  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  the  objectionable  ‘  ‘  waiver  clause,  ”  now,  happily, 
becoming  day  by  day  more  unusual.  The  vendor  was 
<1  certain  Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson,  described  as  late  chair¬ 
man  of  the  South  Simmer  and  Jack  Deep  Level  Gold 
Mining  Company;  and  a  Mr.  Matthew  G.  Hale,  of  25, 
Wynnstay  Gardens,  Kensington,  was  on  the  Board  of 
Directors.  It  is  right  to  add  that  there  was  one  state¬ 
ment  in  the  prospectus  to  which  we  gave  implicit  and 
unreserved  credence.  It  was  asserted  that  Mr.  F.  A. 
Thompson  was  selling  the  property  “at  a  profit.” 
Seeing  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  to  receive  ^90,000  as  the 
consideration  for  the  purchase — thus  leaving  a  poor 
^10,000  of  working  capital  with  which  to  earn  divi¬ 
dends  on  ;£ioo,ooo — we  venture  to  think  that  the 
directors  might  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  “at  an 
enormous  profit.”  We  should  scarcely  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Thompson’s  relations,  as  chairman  or 
otherwise,  with  the  Decatur  Mines  Syndicate,  the  Keys- 
ville  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  Kromdraii  Gold  Mining 
Company,  the  South  Simmer  and  Jack  Deep  Level  Gold 
Mining  Company,  the  Van  Ryn  Estate  and  Gold  Mining 
Company,  and  the  Mexican  General  Land  Mortgage 
and  Investment  Company  are  also  conducted  “at  a 
profit.” 

But  it  is  clear  that  the  limit  is  not  yet  reached  of  Mr. 
Thompson’s  mining  activity.  He  appears  again  on  the 
board  of  the  “Mainland  Consols,  Limited.”  This  sets 
us  wondering  whether  it  is  a  coincidence  merely  that  a  Mr. 
Hale  should  be  one  of  the  firm  of  brokers  employed  by 
this  company?  Can  it  be  that  he  is  the  same  Mr.  Hale 
whose  acquaintance  we  made  a  fortnight  ago  on  the 
board  of  the  “Jubilee”  Mine?  But  let  us  hasten 
to  explain  that  in  this  case  Mr.  Thompson  is  not 
the  vendor.  He  is  only  “representing”  the  vendor 
Company,  which  bears  no  less  a  title  than  the 
“West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation, 
Limited,”  and  which,  although  itself  produced  so 
recently  as  last  September,  at  this  early  age  exhibits 
prolific  tendencies.  The  effort  of  parturition  is  certainly 
costly.  The  price  is  no  less  than  ^125,000,  of  which 
^75,000  at  least  is  to  be  in  hard  cash  !  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  entire  cash  capital  required  by  the  Company 
(including  .£25,000  working  capital)  has,  the  prospectus 
informs  us,  been  guaranteed  by  the  vendor  Company 
“and  other  responsible  parties.”  But  the  prospectus 
most  unaccountably  omits  to  state  what  is  to  be  the 
consideration  for  this  guarantee.  What  “baksheesh” 
will  be  awarded  to  these  responsible  gentlemen  of  modest 
anonymity?  Need  we  add  that  the  “waiver”  clause 
again  presents  itself,  so  that  the  unfortunate  share¬ 
holders  will  have  little  or  no  voice  even  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  £25,000  which  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  friends 
generously  intend  to  spare  for  “  working  expenses,”  and 
which  is  all  the  Company  will  have  wherewith  to  earn 
dividends  on  the  whole  capital  of  £150,000. 

But  we  fear  that  we  wrong  these  honourable  men. 
The  prospectus  is  not  yet  exhausted.  Noi  only  does  “the 
Hon.  William  Clarke,  J.P. ,  formerly  Minister  of  Justice 
of  New  South  Wales,”  spare  time  in  the  midst  of  his 
duties  on  a  variety  of  Companies — and  among  these  the 
Standard  Bank  of  Australia,  which  has  twice  suspended 
payment  within  the  last  four  years,  must  alone  have 
given  him  some  trouble — to  tell  of  the  “wonderful  sur¬ 
prises  in  store  ”  (we  should  think  so  indeed  !),  for  the 
Mainland  Consols  shareholders  ;  but  there  is  Mr.  Charles 
Kaufman,  who  has  been  examining  and  reporting  on  the 
property  for  the  Vendor  Company,  and  who  telegraphs 
that  “  a  rich  chute  of  ore  in  the  face  of  the  drift  at  the 
lowest  level,  averages  about  1,000  ounces  of  gold  per 
ton.  This  almost  persuades  us  that  we  are  listening 
to  the  gentleman  who  last  week  told  the  shareholders 
of  the  Londonderry  Mine  that  in  that  mine  “the  quan¬ 
tity  of  gold  in  sight  would  astonish  any  man  who  could 
( sic )  look  at  it.” 

d  he  subscription  list  opened  the  day  before  yesterday, 
closed  yesterday  for  London,  and  will  close  at  noon 
to-day  for  the  country.  The  allotment  also  is  to  be  made 
to-day.  Why  such  haste  to  draw  in  the  net?  Is  it 
because  the  directors  are  wise  men,  and  know  that  in 
such  matters  the  second  thoughts  of  applicants  for 
shares  are  apt  to  be  prudent  ? 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  Messrs.  Richard 


Smith  &  Co.,  public-house  brokers,  were  the  promoters 
of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Company  which  appeared  at 
No.  83  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  in  November,  1889,  and 
also  of  the  Smoke  Annihilator  Company,  which  hails  from 
the  same  address  in  1895. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Workman’s  and 
General  Assurance  Company,  Limited,  was  held  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  on  the  14th  and  15th  ultimo.  It  appeared  from 
the  managing  director’s  statement  that  229,000  new 
policies  had  been  issued  since  the  last  meeting,  the 
annual  premiums  thereon  amounting  to  £121,978.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  over  52  per  cent  in  the  new 
business  of  the  Company. 

The  report  presented  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  held  at  Sydney 
on  the  25th  ultimo,  shows  that  the  paid-up  capital,  as 
increased,  amounts  to  £934,328,  upon  which  a  dividend 
for  the  past  half-year  was  declared  at  the  rate  of  8  per 
cent  per  annum;  and  £14,434  was  carried  forward. 
The  reserve  fund  remains  at  £1, 010, 000. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

BIMETALLISM  AND  THE  BY-ELECTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London ,  1  February,  1895. 

(C  IR, — The  late  by-elections  have  been  remarkable  for 
^  two  things,  for  Government  defeats,  and  for  bi¬ 
metallic  successes.  Since  the  election  at  South  Hackney, 
when  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton’s  return  to  the  House  of 
Commons  added  another  opponent  to  the  theory  of 
gold  monometallism,  success  has  followed  success  in 
the  bimetallic  cause.  Birkenhead  has  returned  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Bimetallic  League  ;  Forfar  has  returned 
a  strong  bimetallist ;  and  the  successful  candidates  both 
at  Brigg  and  Evesham  gave  satisfactory  answers  to  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  them  on  the  currency  ques¬ 
tion. 

If  the  example  set  in  the  by-elections  is  followed  at 
the  general  election,  the  next  House  of  Commons  will 
be  monotonously  bimetallic.  Those  who  oppose  a  return 
to  the  ancient  monetary  system  of  the  world,  which 
lasted  till  the  year  1873,  will  have  to  bestir  themselves  : 
Mr.  Crump,  if  he  has  not  been  swept  away  and  drowned 
by  the  “  bursting  of  his  gold  dam,”  will  have  again  to 
prove  to  his  own  and  other  people’s  satisfaction  that,  in 
these  days  of  increasing  trade  and  population,  one 
metal  can  successfully  perform  the  work  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  performed  by  two  ;  Lord  Farrer 
must  paint  again  in  glowing  colours  the  benefits  which 
will  follow  the  adoption  of  a  single  gold  standard  by 
the  world,  for  those  who  have  debts  and  obligations  to 
meet  ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  must  demonstrate  again 
the  blessings  of  a  general  fall  in  prices  to  wage-earners, 
who  in  agriculture  and  many  other  industries  find  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  earn  any  wages  at  all. 

The  bimetallic  successes  are  not  unlikely  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  :  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers’  Association 
of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire  has 
voted  £500  to  the  Bimetallic  League  ;  they  are  naturally 
not  much  elated  by  the  action  of  the  great  Free-Trade 
Liberal  Government  in  putting  on  import  duties  in  India 
against  the  products  of  their  labour,  and  they  regard  the 
excise  duties  as  little  better  than  an  imposture  for  the 
purpose  of  making  matters  even  for  them  ;  Lancashire 
has  fought  for  firee-Trade  before,  Lancashire  under¬ 
stands  that  Free-Trade  with  the  silver-using  East 
without  the  par  of  Exchange  is  impossible,  and  Lanca¬ 
shire  may  fight  for  Free-Trade  again. 

The  agricultural  voter,  too,  is  not  so  delighted  with 
the  low  price  of  produce  as  some  would  make  out  ;  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  some  £47,000,000  a  year  to  the  landed 
interests  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices,  and  he  is  beginning 
to  understand  that  this  fall  in  prices  means  to  him  lower 
wages  or  none  at  all,  and  that  it  will  eventually  drive 
him  from  the  land  on  which  he  has  lived  into  the  already 
overcrowded  towns. 

Many  of  our  other  great  productive  industries  are  not 
in  much  better  plight.  Mr.  S.  Smith,  M.P.,  some  years 
ago,  stated  that  he  doubted  whether,  if  the  land  and 
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industrial  businesses  of  the  country  could  be  sold  at 
their  present  market  price,  they  would  not  pay  the  debts, 
charges,  mortgages,  and  debentures  upon  them  ;  and 
with  falling  prices  the  difficulty  of  paying  the  interest 
on  these  charges  becomes  greater  every  year. 

These  causes  make  for  discontent,  and  discontent  is 
generally  hostile  to  the  existing  Government  ;  so  there 
is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  authors  of  the  failure  of 
the  last  International  Monetary  Conference,  who  are 
directly  responsible,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  warning 
given  by  Mr.  Alfred  Rothschild  at  that  conference,  for 
the  financial  troubles  in  Australia,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  disastrous  experiment  in  India;  the 
advocates  of  “  a  gold  standard  with  or  without  a  gold 
currency,”  the  best  receipt  yet  invented  for  panics  and 
bankruptcy  ;  the  supporters  of  a  monetary  policy  which, 
besides  ruining  one  of  the  greatest  industries  in  England, 
is  robbing  some  250,000,000  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects 
of  more  than  £8, 000, 000  a  year,  will  meet  at  the  hands 
of  a  disgusted  electorate  that  reward  which  they  have  so 
abundantly  deserved. — Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Grenfell. 

REVIEWS. 

ANOTHER  SPECIMEN  OF  OXFORD  EDITING. 

“  Essays  upon  Heredity  and  Kindred  Biological  Pro¬ 
blems.”  By  Dr.  August  Weismann.  Authorized 
translation,  edited  by  Edward  B.  Poulton,  M.A., 

*  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  Selmar  Schonland,  Ph.D.,  Hon.  M.A. 
Oxon.;  and  Arthur  E.  Shipley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  First 
Edition,  1889.  Second  Edition,  1891.  Vol.  II. 
1892.  Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 

THE  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  Press  have  made  few 
ventures  in  works  dealing  with  biological  theory. 

A  brief  consideration  of  their  edition  of  Weismann’s 
essays  will  tend  to  lessen  any  regret  for  this  reserve. 

In  an  English  rendering  of  foreign  scientific  works  we 
do  not  look  for  translation  as  a  fine  art ;  we  demand  only 
a  simple  and  faithful  presentation  of  the  author’s  mean¬ 
ing.  The  twelve  essays  of  the  two  volumes  before  us 
have  been  translated  by  five  people  ;  instead  of  selecting 
flagrant  examples  from  the  whole  set,  we  give  the  result 
of  an  examination  of  the  first  page  of  the  first  essay 
translated  by  each. 

Mr.  Shipley,  the  first  translator,  is  merely  slipshod  ; 
apparently  he  has  an  acquaintance  with  German,  and, 
following  the  general  sense  of  the  original,  he  has 
written  it  down  in  the  first  words  that  came  to  his  pen, 
taking  no  trouble  to  preserve  the  definiteness  or  any 
little  grace  of  the  author.  Thus  Johannes  Muller’s  clas¬ 
sical  phrase,  “  Die  organische  Korper  sind  verganglich  ; 
indem  sich  das  Leben  mit  einem  Schein  von  Unster- 
blichkeit  von  einem  zum  andern  Individuum  erhcilt,  ver- 
gehen  die  Individuen  selbst,”  “All  organized  bodies  are 
mortal ;  while  the  continuance  of  life  from  one  individual 
to  another  lends  an  appearance  of  immortality  the  indi¬ 
viduals  themselves  perish,”  he  renders  as  “  Organic  (sic) 
bodies  are  perishable  ;  while  life  maintains  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  immortality  in  the  constant  succession  of  similar 
individuals,  the  individuals  themselves  pass  away.” 
Again,  “  Die  allgemeine  Richtigkeit  ”  means  the  general 
correctness  or  conformity  to  truth,  not  “the  precise 
accuracy.”  Lastly,  for  “Warum  den  Individuen  die  siisse 
Gewohnheit  des  Daseins  in  so  verschiedenem  Maasse 
zugemessen  ist  ?  ”  Macaulay’s  schoolboy,  following  the 
German,  would  give,  ‘ ‘  Why  should  individuals  have  such 
unequal  shares  in  what  Goethe  called  the  sweet  habit  of 
living?”  Mr.  Shipley  writes,  “  How  is  it  that  individuals 
are  endowed  with  the  power  of  living  long  in  such  very 
various  degrees  ?  ” 

Dr.  Selmar  Schonland’s  difficulty  is  with  English.  In 
his  first  page  “  peculiarities  ”  has  to  do  duty  for  the  three 
German  words,  “Anlagen,”  “  Verhaltnisse,”  and  “Eigen- 
thiimlichkeiten.”  For  the  last  it  is  a  possible  translation, 
for  the  other  two  it  is  simply  erroneous.  In  the  same 
space  he  translates  “  sondert  sich  ab  ” — separate  them¬ 
selves — as  “become  specialized”;  and  his  English 
failing  before  the  difficulty  of  “  das  Ganze,”  he  renders 
it  “  the  tout  ensemble .” 

Miss  Gould’s  first  page  is  conspicuous  by  the  remark¬ 
able  statements,  that  there  are  some  birds  “  which  do 


not  even  possess  wings,”  and  that  in  the  well-known 
“  kiwi,”  “  the  wings  are  totally  absent.”  Even  the  most 
careless  editors  might  have  been  surprised  by  this  state¬ 
ment  into  consulting  the  original.  Then  they  would  have 
seen  that  the  first  phrase  has  been  obtained  by  suppressing 
before  “wings”  the  qualifying  word  “  eigentliche  ” — 
true  or  proper,  in  this  case,  functional — and  the  second, 
by  the  interpolation  of  the  word  “totally.”  As  every 
anatomist  knows,  in  the  birds  to  which  Weismann  was 
referring,  the  wings  are  exceedingly  reduced  and  practi¬ 
cally  functionless;  but  even  in  the  “kiwi”  ^ing  bones 
and  muscles  are  present. 

In  Frau  Liiroth’s  first  page  occurs  a  gross  mis-state¬ 
ment,  that  we  cannot  attribute  to  ignorance  of  German. 
Weismann  wrote  that  biological  science  considers 
natural  selection  “  einen  Hauptfactor,”  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  producing  the  transformation  of  species.  In 
the  translation  it  stands  as  “  the  chief  factor.” 

The  last  essay  is  translated  by  “the  editors  and 
others.”  These  many  cooks  have  written  “  had  taught 
and  demonstrated  ”  for  “  kennen  gelernt” — had  learned 
to  know  ;  “fertilization  ”  when  the  word  means  “  ma¬ 
turity,”  or  “ripeness  for  fertilization”;  and  “  gegen- 
satzliche  Krafte”  they  render  first  as  “opposed  forces,” 
and  later  by  the  ridiculous  phrase  “  antithetical  forces.” 

So  much  for  the  translation.  Editors  of  this  order  no¬ 
doubt  will  regard  it  as  mere  fastidiousness  to  object  that 
four  lines  of  Goethe,  quoted  in  the  two  editions  of  the 
first  volume,  and  again  in  the  second,  are  served  each 
time  with  a  different  punctuation,.  and  that  each  variety 
differs  from  the  German  punctuation. 

Let  us  consider  the  editors  as  men  of  science.  Of  the 
twenty-three  footnotes  that  they  have  supplied,  only  one 
is  critical,  and  that  dismisses  all  the  magnificent  Ameri¬ 
can  work  upon  the  morphology  of  teeth,  on  the  ground 
that  “  the  most  elementary  facts  concerning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  teeth  prove  that  their  shapes  cannot  be  altered 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,  except  by  being 
worn  away.”  Had  they  “  the  most  elementary  know¬ 
ledge  ”  of  the  dentist,  they  would  know  that  the  shapes 
and  size  of  teeth  in  children  are  frequently  altered  by 
mechanical  means. 

But  it  is  for  sins  of  omission  that  these  editors  and  the 
Clarendon  Press  must  be  utterly  condemned.  As  all 
biologists  know,  the  essays  of  Weismann  faithfully 
represent  the  most  surprisingly  discontinuous  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideas  that  ever  has  appeared  in  print.  Prof. 
Weismann  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  this  ;  he  has 
been  groping  for  truth,  sometimes  moving  forwards, 
often  retracing  his  steps,  asserting  and  contradicting,  as 
new  aspects  dawned  upon  him,  as  old  facts  became  dim 
in  the  light  of  new  discoveries.  Even  with  the  most 
careful  editing,  with  careful  and  explanatory  footnotes 
pointing  out  the  successive  changes  in  the  fundamental 
idea,  and  with  an  elaborate  and  orderly  preface  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  thread  and  to  place  Weismann’s  work 
in  some  relation  to  the  work  of  others,  the  volumes 
would  have  presented  grave  difficulties  to  the  reader. 
As  it  is,  they  have  been  thrust  upon  a  credulous  public, 
by  the  names  of  the  editors  and  by  the  position  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  such 
editing  as  the  case  essentially  demands. 

Take  a  few  instances  of  the  changes  of  idea.  The 
germ-plasm  itself,  the  central  idea  of  Weismannism,  is 
considered  in  the  earlier  essays  as  the  plasma,  of  the 
reproductive  cells  ;  later,  as  only  the  plasma  in  their 
nuclei  ;  and,  later  still,  as  occasionally  leaving  repro¬ 
ductive  cells  and  passing  dormant  through  other  cell- 
generations.  In  the  earlier  essays,  variation  is  held  to 
be  caused  by  external  influences  only  in  the  case  of 
single-celled  organisms,  in  all  others  to  be  due  only  to 
sexual  reproduction.  In  the  later  essays  this  idea  of  the 
stability  of  the  hereditary  material  is  abandoned,  varia¬ 
tion  is  attributed  to  direct  action  upon  the  units  of  the 
germ-plasm  in  all  cases,  while  the  essential  part  of 
sexual  reproduction  is  admitted  for  uni-cellular  as  well 
as  for  multi-cellular  organisms.  In  the  earlier  essays 
the  theory  that  acquired  characters  are  not  inherited  is 
set  forth  categorically.  In  the  later  essays  exceptions 
are  admitted.  In  the  earlier  essays  a  particular  theory 
of  the  polar  bodies  is  propounded.  I11  the  later  essays 
it  is  abandoned. 

All  these,  and  many  other  fundamental  changes  the 
editors  pass  unnoticed.  And  the  irony  ot  it  is  that,  in 
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May  1S92,  while  the  editors  were  writing  the  preface  to 
their  second  volume,  Weismann,  in  Freiburg,  was 
writing  the  preface  to  a  subsequent  work,  since  published 
in  English  by  another  publisher,  in  which  all  these 
changes  and  many  others  are  incorporated,  and  which 
has  entirely  superseded  the  Clarendon  Press  Edition. 
The  general  theory  of  evolution  is  so  transformed  that 
while  in  the  essays  he  stated  it  to  be  epigenetic,  now  he 
specifically  admits  that  it  belongs  to  the  opposite  school, 
the  school  of  pre-formation. 

This  review  does  not  deal  with  the  significance  of 
these  changes,  or,  in  any  sense,  with  the  value  of 
Weismann’s  contribution  to  science.  It  deals  only  with 
the  issue,  by  a  University  Press,  and  by  University 
editors,  of  a  misleading  book,  originally  practically 
unedited,  now  entirely  superseded.  In  the  reputable 
sale  of  groceries  an  article  so  discredited  and  superseded 
would  no  longer  be  advertised  or  exposed  for  sale  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  method  of  a  University  Press. 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND’S  POEMS. 

“The  Poems  of  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden.” 

Edited  by  Wm.  C.  Ward.  The  Muses’  Library. 

A /T  R.  WARD’S  edition  of  Drummond  is  the  fourth 
that  has  appeared  this  century.  Turnbull’s,  the 
latest  hitherto,  was  reissued  four  years  ago  and  is  still 
in  print:  so  it  is  not  unnatural,  before  opening  these 
dainty  volumes,  to  ask  whether  there  was  really  any 
need  for  their  appearance.  However,  this  is  a  question 
to  be  decided,  not  by  critics,  but  by  the  public.  On  its 
own  merits,  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Ward’s  edition,  with  its 
admirable  introduction,  fully  deserves  a  welcome.  It  is 
more  complete  than  Turnbull’s  ;  the  eloquent  prose 
piece,  “The  Cypress  Grove,”  is  included  ;  and  the  text, 
so  far  as  we  have  examined  it,  seems  better.  In  the 
last  sonnet  of  Part  I.,  for  instance,  Turnbull  reads: 
“Or  late  outrageous  Fates  upon  me  frown,”  which 
indeed  is  the  reading  of  the  Maitland  Club  edition  ;  but 
in  that  edition  the  original  spelling  is  kept,  and  “  late  ” 
can  only  be  “  let,”  as  Mr.  Ward’s  text  reads.  Another 
example  of  Turnbull’s  carelessness  occurs  in  the  well- 
known  poem  beginning  “  Phoebus,  arise,”  where  he 
prints  the  meaningless  line,  “  That  she  thy  carrier  may 
with  roses  spread.”  The  original  is  “  cariere,”  i.e. 
“career”;  but  in  this  case  we  cannot  think  Mr.  Ward 
is  quite  justified  in  marring  the  rhythm  by  adopting  the 
modern  spelling.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the 
old  form  and  add  a  foot-note,  which  in  any  case  is 
wanted  ?  In  one  or  two  other  passages  that  are  obscure 
Mr.  Ward  does  not  deign  to  help  us.  What  is  Mr. 
Ward’s  interpretation,  in  this  same  poem,  of  “those 
purple  ports  of  death  ”  ?  or,  in  the  sonnet  above 
quoted,  of  “  Ind’s  empampered  shore  ”? 

However,  Mr.  Ward  tells  us  that  his  two  chief  objects 
in  preparing  his  notes  were  to  trace  the  particulars  of 
Drummond’s  indebtedness  to  other  poets,  and  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  philosophical  side  of  his  character.  And  these 
objects  he  has  admirably  carried  out.  The  numerous 
quotations  from  Marino,  Petrarch,  and  Guarini  are  of 
great  interest,  as  showing  how  intimate  were  the  relations 
between  the  English  and  Italian  poetry  of  the  time  : 
equally  so  are  the  illustrations  from  Plato  and  the 
Platonists.  Mr.  Ward  finds  that  Drummond  borrows 
most  from  Sidney  among  English  poets  ;  a  fact  not 
hitherto  pointed  out.  Even  when  adapting  from  Marino 
a  sonnet  to  Sleep  (which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
Sidney’s,  with  Daniel’s,  and  with  Wordsworth’s),  he 
finds  space  to  “lift”  a  phrase  of  Sidney’s,  “  kiss  the 
image  of  my  death,”  besides  improving  (at  least  we 
think  it  is  improving) 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low  ” 
nto 

“  Indifferent  host  to  shepherds  and  to  kings.” 

Lut  one  has  only  to  look  at  Mr.  Ward’s  notes  to  see 
how  bold  and  skilful  a  borrower  Drummond  was.  It  is 
possible,  though  not  probable,  tjjat  in  one  case  he  may 
ha\  e  furnished  something  to  a  more  recent  and  illustrious 
master  in  that  art. 

I  hat  space,  where  raging  waves  do  now  divide 
brom  the  great  continent  our  happy  isle, 

Was  sometime  land  ;  and  where  tall  ships  do  glide 
Once  with  dear  art  the  crooked  plough  did  toil.” 


We  wonder  that  Mr.  Collins  did  not  note  this  down  as 
the  original  of  a  stanza  in  “In  Memoriam.”  In  any 
case,  the  thought,  a  commonplace  for  days  when  geo¬ 
logy  is  a  fashionable  science,  is  remarkable  in  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan. 

To  Drummond,  however,  science  was  an  equal  pas¬ 
sion  with  poetry.  It  was  from  contemplation  of  the 
primum  mobile,  the  causes  of  things  and  the  motions  of 
the  stars,  that  he  was  disturbed  by  the  “  sweet  eye  ”  of 
his  mistress,  whom  the  sonnets  and  madrigals  were  to 
celebrate.  Even  in  his  love  he  was  still  the  philosopher. 
Why  does  he  love  this  fair  creature  of  white  and  red,  with 
the  amber  hair  and  the  greenish  eyes  ?  It  is  because  he 
had  seen  “elsewhere”  the  “  idea  of  that  face  ”  in  the 
ante-natal  world.  Thus  early  he  strikes  the  note  of 
that  Platonism  which  so  profoundly  steeps  his  later 
poetry,  as  yet  uncomplicated  by  the  vain  attempt  to  re¬ 
concile  with  it  an  ardent  faith  in  Christianity.  It  may 
be  this  preoccupation  which  prevents  the  love-poems 
from  being  really  successful  ;  not  that  the  emotion  ex¬ 
pressed  was  not  probably  sincere  ;  but  sincerity,  as  a 
literary  quality,  is  the  last  of  the  arts,  and  Drummond’s 
habits  of  expression  were  too  sophisticated  for  him  to 
achieve  it.  Perhaps  he  is  most  convincing  in  the  fine 
sonnet  “  O,  it  is  not  to  me,  bright  lamp  of  day.”  On 
the  whole,  these  poems  serve  to  show  “  his  mind,  but 
not  the  passion  ”  :  it  is  his  own  criticism  of  Drayton. 

The  more  his  philosophic  mood  possesses  him,  the 
freer  and  the  finer  his  verse  becomes.  He  has  not  the 
true  lyric  gift  :  and  his  extraordinary  fondness  for  in¬ 
versions  makes  him  read  often  very  crabbedly.  His 
type  of  sonnet,  missing  both  the  sonorous  involution  of 
the  true  Italian  form  and  the  passionate  sweetness  of  the 
Shakespearian,  was  ill-chosen.  Yet  how  impressive  he 
can  be,  “  The  Flowers  of  Sion  ”  prove  ;  as  in  the  sonnet 
“For  the  Baptist  ”  (strangely  like  in  its  quality  of 
austere  intensity  to  Cima’s  noble  picture  at  Venice),  in 
“  Content  and  Resolute,”  or  in  the  sonnet  on  the  birth  of 
Christ,  “to  whom  too  narrow  swaddlings  were  our 
spheres.”  In  these  poems,  with  their  grave  ardour, 
Drummond  is  in  his  element  and  mounts  high. 

A  SCOURGE  FOR  MISSIONARIES. 

“  Essay  on  the  Prevailing  Methods  of  the  Evangeliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Non-Christian  World.”  By  Robert 
Needham  Cust,  LL.D.  Luzac  &  Co. 

T  T  is  very  seldom  that  one  can  find  a  fair  and  faithful 
account  of  missions  ;  for  the  enemies  of  missions 
know  nothing  definite  about  them,  and  their  friends 
know  nothing  about  any  other  subject  under  the  sun. 
Hence  the  accounts  given  from  either  side  are  much  to 
be  questioned.  But  no  one  can  accuse  Dr.  Cust  of 
hatred  to  missions  and  missionaries.  He  has  befriended 
and  supported  them  throughout  a  long  and  honourable 
life.  No  one,  on  the  other  hand,  can  write  him  down  as 
ignorant  of  everything  except  those  humorous  reports 
which  periodically  assure  the  faithful  that  the  blacks  are 
already  white  to  the  harvest  and  that  more  cash  is 
needed  in  the  coffers  of  the  Society.  Therefore  when 
Dr.  Cust  boldly  and  vigorously  castigates  the  abuses 
of  the  missionary  system,  we  may  take  it  that  this  fus- 
tigation  is  well  needed.  His  blows  are  all  the  more  tell¬ 
ing  because  they  come  from  an  avowedly  old-fashioned 
quarter.  They  are  delivered  in  a  style  evidently  caught 
from  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool — boisterous,  bombastic, 
but  yet  forcible  and  enlivened  with  a  tempestuous  ele¬ 
phantine  humour.  Dr.  Cust  is  a  decided  Protestant  ; 
indeed,  Exeter  Hall  would  call  him  a  standard-bearer. 
He  is  deeply  shocked  if  missionaries  sell  cows,  dispense 
with  trousers  and  white  chokers,  or  teach  carpentry  and 
conic  sections  to  their  dusky  flocks.  He  has  a  hatred 
of  the  Roman  Obedience,1  and  a  dear  delight  in  Dis¬ 
senters  ;  but  neither  upholds  anti-opium,  teetotal, 
vegetarian,  or  anarchic  fads,  nor  deviates  from  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  matters  such  as  faith-healing  and  the 
possibility  of  feeding  missionaries  by  ravens  ;  but  he 
fairly  states  what  is  going  on,  and  frankly  lectures  all 
and  sundry  upon  how  the  things  ought  to  be  done.  The 
fact  is  that  we  send  our  barge-loads  of  lower  middle- 
class  young  men  and  women  to  represent  English 
religion,  of  which  they  know  nothing,  to  races  for  whom 
they  have  no  possible  sympathy  or  liking.  One  needs 
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but  to  behold  the  van-load  of  candidates  who  drive  to 
Fulham  Palace  from  Highbury  and  elsewhere,  to  be 
convinced  that  the  mission-field  must  be  full  of  follies 
and  abuses.  “  What  strange-looking  creatures  !  the 
beholder  exclaims,  as  he  sees  them  rolling  up  to  an  ordi¬ 
nation,  singing  bad  hymns  entirely  out  of  tune,  they 
go  forth  and  get  into  tangles,  which  soldiers  and  diplo¬ 
matists  have  to  undo — not  without  blood  !  They  become 
insubordinate,  defy  their  Societies,  publish  roseate 
accounts  of  their  very  small  successes,  intrigue  politi¬ 
cally,  buy  converts,  omit  to  study  the  languages,  invent 
new  religions,  slang  the  blacks,  abuse  their  religions, 
violate  their  rules  of  hospitality,  domineer  over  and 
despise  their  flocks,  quarrel  among  themselves,  marry 
imprudently,  fill  the  mission-house  with  their  innumerable 
progeny,  and  finally  come  home  because  their  wives  have 
enlarged  livers,  or  pine  to  see  Peckham  once  again. 

As  for  the  Societies — there  are  ten  Church  ot  England 
Societies,  and  innumerable  sectarian,  mixed,  and  private 
ventures  besides— the  Societies  are  ridiculously  mis¬ 
managed,  especially  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
whose  ten-and-sixpenny  governors  Dr.  Cust  rightly  gibes 
at  The  unauthorized  mob  of  conflicting  preachers  are 
not  only  inefficient  as  a  rule,  but  they  are  absurdly  costly. 
The  money  is  muddled  away  in  thousands  of  pounds 
upon  the  swarms  of  missionary  brats,  pensions  for  tun¬ 
away  missionaries,  and  for  their  quite  unnecessary 
wives.  The  “deputations,”  too,  swallow  up  vast  sums, 
because  the  waters  of  charity  lie  deep,,  and  these  ex¬ 
pensive  force-pumps  must  be  used  to  bring  them  to  the 
surface;  and  missionaries  think  that  they  “must  be 
gentlemen,”  and  their  wives  “must  be  ladies,”  and  so 
they  demand  salaries  proportionate  to  this  absurd 

notion.  .  . 

The  whole  spectacle  is  extremely  funny,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  treat  the  subject  gravely.  The  young 
bourgeois  from  Clapham  rushes  forth  to  evangelize  the 
ancient  world.  He  confuses  Christianity  and  ci\  iliza- 
tion  ”  :  bare  legs  are  as  shocking  to  him  as  totems  and 
atavism.  He  will  not  dissociate  baptism  from  breeches, 
Bible-reading,  and  Bass’s  beer.  A  woolly-pated  bishop 
who  might  “strike  dat  ole  banjo”  and  say  “Golly!” 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Church.  Men  who  mock  at 
the  painted  jackets  of  priests  are  unctuously  punctilious 
about  frockcoats  and  elastic  boots.  The  converted 
savage  must  be  a  “middle-class  evangelical,  as  Di. 
Cust  calls  it ;  and  his  Church,  like  his  country,  must 
get  all  her  laws  from  an  English  protectorate.  Hinc 
illce  lacrimce !  as  Dr.  Cust  would  say. . 

Missions  seem  to  be  a  logical  necessity  for  the  Church : 
and  in  some  form  or  other  we  owe  a  spiritual  system  to 
the  races  with  whom  we  mix,  for  it  is  quite  evident  that 
wherever  we  go  we  unconsciously  destroy  the  laws, 
customs,  moral  and  religious  beliefs  of  those  subject 
peoples.  Our  substitutes  may  be  feeble  and  ridiculous, 
as  they  often  are,  and  yet  we  owe  something  to  the 
people  whose  systems  we  have  broken  up,  and  we  can 
only  give  what  we  have  got ;  but  we  might  give  the  best 
we  have  got,  as  apparently  we  do  not.  One  thing  is 
certain  :  the  missionary  societies  must  pay  heed  to  Dr. 
Cust’s  advice,  for  they  will  never  again  get  so  kind  a 
critic.  The  younger  generation  will  deal  with  them  much 
more  drastically,  and  it  they  cannot  show  selt-supporting 
native  churches  instead  of  mere  sparse  clusters  of 
converted  flunkies,  their  places  will  have  to  be  taken  by 
some  agency  which  will  respect  native  tradition  and 
foster  that  idea  of  the  nation  which  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  might  be  expected  to  understand  thoroughly  and 
teach  persistently  to  other  nations. 

MR.  FREDERICK  WEDMORE’S  SHORT  STORIES. 

“English  Episodes.”  By  Frederick  Wedmore.  London: 

Elkin  Mathews.  1895. 

MR.  FREDERICK  WEDMORE  has  gained  for 
himself  an  enviable  reputation  among  discri¬ 
minating  and  critical  readers  as  a  maker  of  short 
stories,  which  within  their  own  somewhat  narrow  limits 
yield  to  none  in  realism  and  a  certain  finish  of 
form.  Indeed,  his  refined  and  subtle  art  is  as 
realistic  in  his  own  quiet  little  field  of  psychology  as. the 
stronger  and  larger  art  of  Maupassant  in  his  wider 
world.  He  deals  chiefly  with  materials  supplied  by 


study  of  the  inner  life  ;  he  is  sensitive  to  the  slightest 
suggestions,  the  most  exquisite  shades  of  feeling,  and 
skilled  in  that  simplicity  of  expression  which  comes 
from  knowledge  of  the  best  literature. 

That  fine-wrought  little  study  “  A  Chemist  in  the 
Suburbs,”  delicate  as  frost-traceries  on  the  window 
pane,  and  as  natural,  showed  what  Mr.  Wedmore  could 
do  with  sucTi  a  subject  as  the  ordinary  uneventful  life,  of 
a  London  shopkeeper  who  was,  of  course,  in  feeling 
and  cultivation  a  polished  gentleman.  This  story  is  the 
gem  of  the  volume  entitled  “Renunciations”;  and 
although  none  of  the  studies  in  the  new  ^  olume, 
“English  Episodes,”  equals  in  tenderness  and  com¬ 
pleteness  the  experiences  of  Richard  Pelse,  there  is  some 
insight  into  character  as  well  as  admirable  workmanship 
in  the  first  story  and  in  the  last  of  the  new  collection. 

“The  Vicar  of  Pimlico”  comes  first  in  order  and 
merit.  It  is  a  singularly  penetrating  but  sympathetic 
analysis  of  the  elective  affinities  which  have  re\  ealed 
their  existence  to  an  elderly  clergyman  and  a  young 
girl.  Arthur  Bradbury- WTlls  and  Millicent  Sergison 
are  highly  civilized  yet  simple  characters,  modern,  and 
endowed  with  distinct  individuality.  1  he  \  icar,  a  bache¬ 
lor  of  fifty-five,  and  the  refined  sensitive  independent- 
spirited  girl  of  twenty  meet.  The  impression  each  makes 
on  the  other  is  immediate  and  lasting.  Difference,  of 
age  does  not  count  against  the  magnetism  of  electi\  e 
affinities,  and  these  two  feel  that  they  are  made.for  one 
another.  Their  conversation  reveals  with  considerable 
skill  the  depths  of  either  character.  And  one  for  a 
moment  anticipates  a  happy  conclusion.  But  the  icar 
had  been  a  soldier  :  strict  obedience  to  his  ideal  of  duty 
had  come  to  be  a  part  of  his  being.  And  the  end,  which 
is  seen  soon,  though  not  quite  from  the  beginning,  is 
Mr.  Wedmore’s  favourite  one — renunciation  of  happiness 
at  the  call  of  duty.  Resignation  and  renunciation  :  on 
these  apparently  is  based  his  ideal  of  conduct  and  his 
criticism  of  life. 

The  subject  which  has  most  attraction  for  Mr. 
Wedmore,  the  love  of  an  elderly  man  for  a  young  girl, 
is  the  subject  not  only  of  his  masterpiece  “  A  Chemist  in 
the  Suburbs,”  but  of  the  last  story  as  well  as  the  first  in 
“  English  Episodes”  and  of  “A  Last  Love  at  Pormc., 
the  first  and  best  of  the  “  Pastorals  of  France  ”  ;  but  in 
“  The  New  Marienbad  Elegy,”  as  in  the  story  of  Richard 
Pelse,  the  man’s  love  is  unreturned,  though  in  the 
former  the  situation  differs  in  that  the  girl  does  not  sus¬ 
pect  the  man’s  feelings. 

“  The  New  Marienbad  Elegy”  takes  the  form  of  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  diary  of  an  English  poet  who  goes  to 
Buxton  for  his  health,  and  there  meets  an  old  friend. 
Lady  Rose  Rawson,  and  her  daughter  Sylvie.  This  girl 
in  her  twenties  grows  on  the  poet,  young  at  heart  in 
spite  of  his  years,  and  occupies  more  and  more  space  in 
his  diary.  Very  delicately  and  happily  he  sets  down  his 
observations,  and  the  figure,  as  we  read,  develops  before 
our  eyes  with  increasing  distinctness  and  charm— -a. per¬ 
fectly  womanly  figure,  and  yet,  like  Wordsworth  s  ideal 
woman,  “a  spirit  bright  with  something  of  an  angel 

light.”  .  , 

This  frequent  recurrence  to  a  favourite  theme  does  not, 
however,  entail  any  sameness  of  treatment,  as. those  will 
admit  who  read  the  two  independent  studies  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  and  remember  the  story  of  Ondelette  and 
Rutterby  in  “The  Pastorals  of  France,”  of  Beatrice 
Image  and  her  friend  in  “  Renunciations.  It  is  interest- 
in1’-  to  observe  that  this  theme  which  has  such  atti  action 
for  Mr.  Wedmore,  has  evidently  no  little  charm  for  our 
greatest  master  in  prose-fiction,  Mr.  George  Meredith. 
Not  only  was  “  Lord  Ormont  and  his  Aminta  an 
instance  in  point,  but  in  the  first  instalment  of  his  new- 
novel  “  The  Amazing  Marriage,”  now  appearing  in 
serial  form,  Mr.  Meredith  describes,  with  his  own  brilliant 
and  lavish  exuberance,  so  unlike  Mr.  W  edmore  s  frugal 
style,  the  loves  of  the  young  and  fascinating  Countess  ot 
Cressett  and  Captain  Kirby,  a  magnificent  old  buccaneer, 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  in  whom  we  believe  may  be 
detected  the  features  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Cochrane, 
just  as  Lord  Ormont  was  evidently  drawn  from  the  great 
Earl  of  Peterborough. 

The  other  stories  in  “  English  Episodes  are  very  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  two  we  have  mentioned.  They  deal  with 
the  life  of  uneducated  and  uncultivated  people,  and  Mr. 
Wedmore  is  here  no  longer  strong  in  knowledge  ot  his 
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material ;  his  drawing  of  character  is  neither  firm  nor 
sure,  and  in  spite  of  the  uniform  excellence  of  the 
writing  the  sketches  are  slight  and  uninteresting.  One 
wonders  that  so  accomplished  a  man  of  letters  should 
not  have  exercised  his  favourite  virtue  and  omitted  the 
faulty  work  from  his  volume  as  he  would  omit  a  super¬ 
fluous  word  from  a  sentence. 

Judged,  however,  by  his  best  work,  Mr.  Wedmore 
has  a  place  of  his  own  among  the  few  successful  writers 
of  the  short  story  in  England  to-day.  He  is  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  student  of  certain  quiet,  yet  by  no  means 
shallow,  types  of  character.  His  style  has  distinction, 
has  form.  He  has  the  poet’s  secret  how  to  bring  out 
the  beauty  of  common  things,  the  romance  that  under¬ 
lies  ordinary  character  and  everyday  modern  life.  He 
is  a  realist,  and  yet  finds  it  possible  not  to  report  ill  of 
humanity  in  the  men  and  women  with  whom  he  has  to 
do.  His  plots  are  of  the  simplest.  His  men  and 
women,  though  the  spirit  predominates  over  the  body, 
are  no  shadows,  they  live  and  move  and  have  a  natural 
being. 

He  carefully  distinguishes  between  love  and  passion, 
and  understands  and  paints  every  phase  of  the  emotion 
as  successfully  as  he  avoids  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
instinct ;  for  his  limitations  are  obvious  and  deliberate  ; 
he  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  human  nature  as  a 
whole.  His  range  is  not  a  wide  one,  he  does  not 
attempt  to  draw  men  or  women  in  action,  or  deal  with 
elemental  types  ;  nor  have  the  exceptional  and  the 
bizarre  any  attractions  for  him.  Generally  speaking, 
we  find  that  he  limits  himself  to  such  analysis  of  the 
feelings  and  the  character  as  he  thoroughly  understands ; 
but  as  long  as  he  is  content  to  keep  within  his  proper 
bounds  he  is  master  of  his  powers,  and  hardly  ever  fails 
to  finish  perfectly  the  work  he  has  set  himself  to  do. 

ARE  THE  ENGLISH  DEGENERATING? 

“Darwinism  and  Race  Progress.”  By  Prof.  John  Berry 
Haycraft,  M.D.,  D.Sc.  London  :  Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.  1895. 

T  N  this  reprint  of  his  Milroy  Lectures,  delivered  before 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in  1894,  Dr.  Hay- 
craft  advances  a  striking  proposition  with  great  skill 
and  dramatic  effect.  It  is,  that  in  spite  of,  or,  rather, 
because  of  material  advancement,  humaner  civilization 
and  social  progress,  the  English  race  is  deteriorating  in 
blood  and  brain.  The  arguments  he  adduces  are  of  a 
kind  in  fashion.  In  the  main  they  are  a  priori  considera¬ 
tions  derived  from  current  views  upon  natural  selection. 
Of  actual  fact  he  has  little  to  bring  forward,  and  that  of 
doubtful  application.  Preventive  medicine  and  the  more 
comfortable  conditions  of  modern  life  have  been  more 
successful  in  combating  phthisis  and  scrofula,  infective 
diseases  due  to  micro-organisms,  and  the  diseases  and 
dangers  of  infancy.  They  have  had  less  effect  upon 
“constitutional  diseases.”  The  annual  death-rates  in 
England  from  1858  to  1890  show  a  progressive  decrease 
for  causes  in  the  former  group,  a  progressive  increase 
for  constitutional  diseases.  The  death-rate  for  males 
per  one  thousand  living  shows  a  decrease,  progressive 
in  the  decades  from  1841  to  1890,  in  the  case  of  those 
under  thirty-five  years  old.  In  the  same  period  the  death- 
rates  for  those  over  thirty-five  years  old  would  show 
an  increase,  if  allowance  were  made  for  exceptionally 
favourable  climatic  influences  which,  Dr.  Haycraft  says, 
kept  down  the  death-rate  of  those  over  seventy-five  years. 
The  late  Dr.  Farr,  calculating  expectancy  of  life  upon 
the  death-rates  between  1838  and  1854,  assigned  to  a 
newly  born  child  of  that  period  an  average  expectancy 
of  living  39.91  years.  Dr.  Ogle,  working  from  the 
death-rates  of  1871  to  1880,  would  assign  to  a  child  an 
expectancy  of  a  year  and  a  few  months  more  than  Dr. 
Farr  gave  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expectancy 
during  later  years  is  less  than  it  used  to  be.  The  plain 
man,  accepting  these  tables,  would  say  that  it  was 
natural  enough  to  expect  that  if  fewer  people  are  now 
killed  off  in  early  life,  there  must  be  more  to  die  in  later 
years. 

But .  that  is  reckoning  without  your  Darwinian. 
Phthisis  and  scrofula,  leprosy,  most  infectious  diseases, 
and  the  dangers  of  infancy  Dr.  Haycraft  regards  as 
racial  friends,  lopping  off  the  weaker  members  from 


the  body  corporate.  “If  we  stamp  out  infectious 
diseases  we  perpetuate  poor  types.”  We  reach  the 
delightful  paradox  that  more  of  the  race  may  live  longer, 
but  the  race  is  weaker  constitutionally.  Unfortunately, 
Dr.  Haycraft  brings  no  direct  evidence  to  support  what 
is  implied  in  this  conclusion.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
show  beyond  doubt  that  a  disease  selects  as  its  prey 
types  of  general  unfitness,  not  merely  those  of  specific 
unfitness  ;  to  show  that  a  constitution  assailable  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus  was  also  more  ready  to  extend  a  fatal 
hospitality  to  the  bacillus  of  other  diseases  ;  that  a 
child,  rescued  by  modern  skill  from  the  convulsions  of 
teething,  was  more  likely  to  fall  a  victim  to  erysipelas 
or  measles.  Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show 
that  the  child,  rescued  from  convulsions,  or  the  man 
from  tubercle,  was  more  likely  than  others  to  fall  a 
victim  to  gout  or  insanity,  or  heart  disease,  or  to  some 
other  constitutional  disease. 

No  evidence  for  this  is  brought  forward,  nor,  indeed, 
is  likely  to  be  brought  forward.  Under  modern  condi¬ 
tions  it  is  the  most  neglected,  and,  therefore,  appa¬ 
rently  most  unfit,  who  have  most  opportunity  of  encoun¬ 
tering  those  diseases  which  sanitation  and  benign  sur¬ 
roundings  resist ;  and  thus  the  issue  is  confused.  But 
when  modern  civilization  carries  its  diseases  to  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  earth,  we  do  not  hear  that  only  the 
ailing  fall  victims,  but  that  men,  strong  or  sick,  some¬ 
times  a  whole  population,  who  are  devoid  of  a  hidden 
and  hitherto  useless  immunity,  perish  before  the  new 
bacilli.  Should  preventive  medicine  succeed  in  sup¬ 
pressing  every  bacillus  of  infectious  disease,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  a  constitution  resistant  to  the 
non-existing  disease  would  be  one  whit  better  off  than 
an  unresistant  constitution. 

But,  even  though  Dr.  Haycraft  has  not  proved  that 
preventive  medicine  has  lowered  the  constitution  of  the 
race,  he  certainly  has  shown  that  its  success  with 
infectious  diseases  has  accentuated  its  failure  to  deal 
with  constitutional  diseases,  and  perhaps  has  provided 
more  food  for  them.  Insanity,  nervous  diseases,  heart 
affections,  diabetes  and  gout,  as  well  as  disorders  like 
the  inherent  tendency  to  drink,  vagabondage  or  crime 
are  purely  constitutional,  and  not  to  be  repressed  by 
legislation.  We  are  in  full  sympathy  with  Dr.  Haycraft 
when  he  calls  attention  to  the  only  method  applicable  to 
them.  They  are  bred  in  the  blood  and  brain,  trans¬ 
mitted  from  parent  to  child,  like  the  features  or  the 
bodily  frame-work.  Will  the  State  aid  in  stamping  them 
out  by  ‘  ‘  segregation  of  the  unfit,”  or  society  by 
encouragement  of  marriage  only  between  the  fit  ? 

LORD  BRASSEY’S  PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES. 

“  Papers  and  Addresses  by  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B., 
D.C.L. — Mercantile  Marine  and  Navigation,  from 
1871  to  1894.”  Arranged  and  edited  by  Captain  S. 
Eardley-Wilmot,  R.N.  London  :  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  1894. 

"LT  AVING  already  collected  his  numerous  papers  on 
naval  subjects,  and  on  matters  connected  with 
work  and  wages,  Lord  Brassey  now  republishes  some  of 
his  speeches,  articles,  and  letters  dealing  with  the  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  and  with  navigation.  Of  these  the  most 
interesting,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  only  ones  of  much 
permanent  value,  are  two  addresses,  one  to  the  cadets  of 
the  Worcester  and  the  other  to  those  of  the  Conway, 
delivered  in  1877  and  1880  respectively  ;  a  paper  on 
“  Tyrants  of  the  Sea,”  contributed  in  1886  to  the  Con¬ 
temporary  Review  ;  and  a  speech,  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  Nautical  College,  on  “  Nautical  Educa¬ 
tion.  Lord  Brassey  has  always  been  a  steady  and 
painstaking  advocate  of  naval  and  maritime  improve¬ 
ments,  but  he  is  neither  an  attractive  writer  nor  a  bril¬ 
liant  speaker  ;  and,  seeing  that  he  has  distinguished 
himself  by  commonplace  thought  and  awkward  expres¬ 
sion,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  volumes  in  which  he 
has  seen  fit  to  revive  so  large  an  amount  of  his  words 
and  writings,  might,  with  advantage,  have  been  reduced 
both  in  number  and  in  bulk.  Concerning  the  present 
volume  in  particular,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  must  have  been  issued  rather  for  the  personal 
convenience  of  Lord  Brassey  and  his  family  than  to  meet 
any  popular  demand. 
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PEN  AND  PENCIL  AT  THE  ZOO. 

Zig-Zags  at  the  Zoo.”  Penned  by  Arthur  Morrison, 
pencilled  by  J.  A.  Shepherd.  London  :  George 
Newnes,  Limited.  1894. 

THESE  notes  originally  appeared  in  the  Strand  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  presumably  make  no  pretensions  to  art  or 
to  literature.  The  illustrations  apparently  are  printed 
from  zincotype  blocks  which  have  been  made  from  pen- 
drawings  and  from  clay-faced  tone-printed  paper.  They 
have  all  the  defects  which  those  who  have  employed  it 
recognize  as  the  limitations  of  this  crude  process.  The 
humour  of  the  letterpress  is  of  the  kind  that  includes 
maltreatment  of  words,  saying  “unto  when  the  un- 
humorous  would  say  “to,”  and  the  familiar  devices  of 
Mr.  Jerome  and  the  penny  comic  press. 

Such  is  the  worst  of  the  book,  the  best  is  that  both 
Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  Shepherd  are  observers  of  unusual 
capacity.  Going  to  the  Zoo  for  amusing  copy,  they  have 
found  it  in  what  the  least  observant  may  recognize  at 
once  as  real  characters  of  the  animals,  although  only 
the  most  observant  would  have  made  the  selection. 
Thus  they  have  produced  real  caricatures  which  may 
delight  every  one.  Under  better  auspices  we  should  hope 
to  see  work  of  high  merit  from  both  of  them. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

*l  James  Holmes  and  John  Varley.”  By  Alfred  T.  Story. 
London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1894. 

NO  two  men  pursuing  the  same  calling  could  be  more  unlike 
than  the  artists  associated  in  Mr.  Story’s  chatty  volume. 
Holmes  was  a  fashionable  painter  ;  Varley  was  very  much  the 
reverse.  Holmes  was  a  man  of  many  talents,  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  good  talker,  with  the  charm  of  address,  the  unfailing 
tact  and  savoir  fame  that  made  him  desirable  in  society. 
Varley,  despite  the  strain  of  scepticism  in  him,  of  which  Mr. 
Story  makes,  perhaps,  too  much,  had  much  of  the  guilelessness 
and  child-like  simplicity  that  so  often  are  found  in  men  of 
genius.  It  was,  doubtless,  these  qualities  that  attracted  Blake. 
The  friendship  of  these  artists,  in  all  other  respects  so  dissimilar, 
•is  one  of  the  most  interesting  recounted  of  English  painters. 
Everybody  knows  Varley’s  unquestioning  faith  in  Blake’s 
visionary  powers.  When  that  mystic  and  seer  was  engaged 
in  drawing  the  Builder  of  the  Pyramids,  or  Edward  the  Third, 
Varley  would  lament  his  inability  to  see  those  august  personages. 
He  could  only  see  with,  not  through  the  eyes.  He  was  cut  off 
from  the  spiritual  world  by  an  inflexible  ne  plus  ultra ,  but  the 
disability  proved  no  barrier  to  friendship.  Mr.  Story  has  much 
to  say  of  the  social  gifts  of  Holmes,  whom  he  describes  as  a 
■“  courtier,”  a  term  that  is  not  altogether  inexact.  He  was  a 
friend  of  many  of  the  Prince  Regent’s  set.  He  knew  Beau 
Brummell,  and  was  the  friend  of  Byron,  whose  portrait  he 
painted  more  than  once.  Byron’s  partiality  for  Holmes  and  Ins 
painting  withstood  the  test  of  years.  He  insisted  that  no  other 
painter  had  been  so  successful  with  his  portrait  as  Holmes.  At 
one  time  in  his  career  the  painter  achieved  considerable  lenown 
as  an  artist  in  a  kind  of  domestic  genre,  flavoured  with  a  rather 
obvious  sentiment  or  humour,  of  which  “  1  he  Doubtful  Shilling 
is  a  good  example.  “The  Duchess  of  York,”  Mr.  Holmes  writes, 
“  is  said  to  have  shed  a  tear  ”  on  beholding  this  picture.  But  he 
gained  his  fame  as  a  miniaturist,  and  was  something  of  a  Law¬ 
rence  in  the  world  of  beauty  and  fashion  of  his  time.  From 
certain  observations  of  Mr.  Story  (p.  25)  you  might  think  that 
Holmes  was  a  colourist.  But  very  few  painters  would  allow  so 
much.  Mr.  Story  cites  the  opinion  of  West,  who  was  as  little  of  a 
colourist  as  a  painter  can  be.  West  thought  that  the  colour  of  one 
of  Holmes’s  drawings  was  equal  to  that  of  Titian.  Mr.  Story  s 
volume  is  plentifully  besprinkled  with  anecdotes  of  painters  and 
patrons  and  others.  He  is  a  little  unjust  to  Haydon,  we  think, 
and  misleading,  through  misapprehension,  when  he  describes 
John  Varley  as  “worldly  to  the  last  degree.”  But  probably  any 
man  might  appear  worldly  when  compared  with  William  Blake. 

41  The  Crusade  against  the  Constitution.”  By  SirW.  T.  Charley, 
Q.C.,  D.C.L.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
1895- 

Sir  William  Charley  has  lost  no  time  in  putting  forth  this 
“  Historical  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Lords,’’  the  greater 
part  of  which  deals  with  the  legislation  of  the  Lords  and  their 
legislative  relations  with  the  Commons  during  the  reign  of  Her 
Majesty.  We  observe,  indeed,  that  he  has  drawn  upon  Mr. 
Pike’s  valuable  and  learned  “Constitutional  History  of  the 
House  of  Lords,”  which  was  published  so  recently  as  November 
last.  But  Sir  William  is  not  to  be  charged  with  undue  im¬ 
petuosity  in  treating  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporal.  He  passes  lightly  over  the  purely 
antiquarian  and  historical  questions  connected  with  the  subject, 
and  devotes  himself  chiefly  to  a  review  of  the  legislative  work  of 
the  Lords  since  the  first  Reform  Bill  and  a  vindication  of  that 
work  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  He  does,  indeed,  refer  to 


the  dim  and  distant  past  when  the  monarch,  as  he  puts  it, 
would  ask  for  money,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  would 
say  “  Yes  ;  but  on  condition  that  you  remedy  the  grievances  of 
those  whom  we  represent.”  And  he  contrasts  that  time  with  his 
own  not-distant  experiences  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  style 
that  suggests  something  of  ancient  history.  “  In  my  time,”  he 
observes,  “the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  used  to  be 
able  to  talk  upon  everything  under  the  sun  when  Committee  of 
Supply  was  moved,  and  often  the  Ministers  had  to  go  to  bed 
without  getting  a  penny  ”  !  This  is  too  true.  Often,  indeed,  they 
have  had  to  sit  up  all  night.  “  I  believe,”  he  adds  (with  a  sly 
allusion  to  closure),  “  some  restrictions  have  since  been  put  on 
the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  but  it  represented  the  historical 
growth  of  our  liberties.”  The  conclusion  may  appear  a  trifle 
cryptic.  No  doubt  the  liberty  of  talk  has  grown  since  the  days 
of  the  Plantagenet  kings, just  as  other  liberties  have  grown.  Sir 
William’s  “  Vindication, ’’however,  reveals  plentiful  research,  and 
is  spirited  enough.  It  comprises  some  shrewd  dealings  with 
Mr.  Harold  Spender,  Mr.  Spalding,  and  other  writers  and 
speakers  on  the  subject.  It  is  corrective,  also,  of  many  incredibly 
ignorant  or  designedly  misrepresenting  statements  that  are 
current  just  now  in  speeches,  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  papers. 
Every  page  bristles  with  citations,  all  duly  noted  at  the  foot  of  the 
page,  from  a  great  variety  of  writers  or  speakers,  and  there  is 
material  enough  to  serve  as  fuel  for  controversy  for  many  a  week 
to  come. 

“The  History  of  Greece.”  By  Adolph  Holm.  Vol.  I.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

This  English  edition  of  Dr.  Holm’s  history,  to  be  completed  in 
four  volumes,  is  published,  according  to  the  translators’  preface, 
with  the  author’s  corrections,  and  also  with  valuable  additions  by 
him.  In  this  instalment  the  work  is  brought  down  to  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  B  C.  The  author’s  method  is  decidedly 
modern.  To  each  section  is  appended  a  compact  body  of  notes 
referring  to,  or  treating  of,  the  writings  of  critics,  historians, 
archaeologists,  and  others,  many  of  whom  are  contemporaries  of 
the  writer.  Disclaiming  the  attainments  of  Grote,  the  research 
of  Duncker,  or  the  literary  charm  of  Curtius,  he  has  thought  it 
possible  and  profitable  to  take  a  new  line  by  treating  the  most 
important  facts  in  a  comparatively  narrow  compass,  and  by 
bringing  into  clear  relief  what  may  be  regarded  as  proved  and 
what  as  hypothesis.  As  to  what  is  important,  he  holds  that  the 
historian  alone  can  determine  that,  and  must  employ  his  own 
selective  process.  He  must  “draw  a  picture  of  the  past.”  As 
to  the  distinction  between  fact  and  theory,  the  historian  is 
indeed  a  benefactor  who  makes  it  his  chief  aim  to  place  both  in 
true  relation  and  give  them  brilliant  definition.  The  airs  of 
the  philosopher  and  the  habit  of  generalizing  are  unbecoming 
to  the  historian.  In  the  chapter  on  “Greek  Colonization,”  we 
have  an  excellent  example  of  what  the  author  means  by  drawing 
a  picture  of  the  past.  The  sketch  of  the  Messenian  wars,  again, 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  episode  in  Spartan  history  treated  with 
an  admirable  judgment  with  regard  to  the  discrepancies  of 
ancient  authorities,  and  with  a  fine  sense  of  proportion. 

“The  Investigations  of  John  Pym.”  By  David  Christie  Murray. 

London  :  White  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  John  Pym  is  a  detective,  who  probes  the  most  difficult 
cases  with  delightful  ease  and  illuminates  the  most  fuliginous 
mysteries  with  his  lightning-like  intelligence.  He  is,  it  needs 
scarcely  be  said,  no  professional  hand,  though  he  has  relations 
with  Scotland  Yard.  Like  M.  Dupin,  or  M.  Parent,  or  Mr. 
Sherlock  Holmes,  or  that  pre-eminent  practitioner  who  appre¬ 
hended  “la  Belle  Aliette”  and  her  friends,  he  pursues  his  own 
method  and  is  in  a  sense  “  unattached.”  There  is  no  lack  of  in¬ 
vention  or  of  novel  circumstance  in  these  stories  of  Mr.  Christie 
Murray.  The  discovery  of  the  stolen  gem  in  “  The  Sacred 
Sapphire  ”  is  exceedingly  ingenious.  The  part  played  by  the 
poisonous  South  American  spider  in  “The  Case  of  Muelvos  y 
Sagra,”  is  decidedly  new.  No  one  will  question  the  ingenuity  of 
“  The  Affair  of  the  Hundred-Rouble  Notes.”  It  is  only  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  author’s  justification  of  his  means  and  the 
working  of  the  machinery,  that  w-e  find  how  weak  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  are  these  tales  of  mystery.  Mr.  Christie  Munay,  like 
some  other  latter-day  writers,  is  a  compounder  rather  than  an 
expounder  of  this  form  of  fiction.  He  is  content  to  devise  a 
wonder  ;  but  the  art  of  patient,  logical,  irrefutable  explanation 
and  analysis  is  not  his.  In  a  word,  he  is  not  of  the  company  of 
erreat  artists  like  Poe  and  M.  Parent.  His  “  Sacred  Sapphire 
is  a  long  way  after  “The  Purloined  Letter”  of  Poe.  His  cypher 
story,  “  Gilead  Vanity,”  is  scarcely  tolerable  by  the  side  of  the 
“Gold  Beetle,’’ and  of  “The  Mystery  of  the  Patent  Spur ’he 
himself  truly  observes  that  it  is  “  striking  and  terrible,”  rather 
than  remarkable  for  observation  and  reasoning. 

“  Miss  Hurd  :  an  Enigma.”  By  Anna  Katharine  Green  (Mrs. 

Charles  Rohlfs).  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894. 

Another  example  of  the  absence  of  plausibility  in  a  tale  of 
mystery  is  afforded  by  this  new  story  by  the  author  of  the  much- 
discussed  “Leavenworth  Case.”  “Miss  Hurd”  is  a  married 
lady  who  flies  from  husband  and  home,  exchanging  wealth  for 
obscurity  and  poverty.  She  makes  many  such  flights,  and  is 
sought  for  and  found,  like  the  sheep  that  is  lost.  1  he  imagina¬ 
tive  reader  will  be  racked  by  many  a  subtle  and  terrible  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  habit  of  flight  in  the  lady.  In  the  end  it  is  shown  to 
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be  a  mere  whim.  She  dislikes  her  husband.  The  hardened 
cynic,  who  holds  that  all  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  women  are 
irrational  whims,  may  think  that  this  is  sufficient  explanation  of 
her  peculiar  humour  Other  readers  will  not  be  so  easily 
appeased.  It  is  strange  that  the  husband  has  complete  control 
of  his  fugitive  wife  whenever  he  discovers  her,  yet  there  is  no 
hypnotism  in  the  case.  Another  odd  thing  is  that  these  curious 
pursuits  and  reunions  between  a  fond  husband  and  a  deserting 
wife  occur  in  the  United  States,  where  divorce  is  not  imprac¬ 
ticable.  The  “  erratiscism,”  as  it  is  called,  of  Miss  Hurd  is  not 
attributable  to  any  kind  of  insanity.  Altogether,  the  story  is 
made  up  of  crudest  improbability,  and  adorned  with  queer 
American  locutions,  such  as  “  a  well  man  ”  and  “  to  pry  open.” 

“  The  Land  of  the  Dawning.”  By  Edward  H.  Conway.  London  : 

Remington  &  Co. 

“The  Land  of  the  Dawning”  consists  of  some  heterogeneous 
chapters  about  “  that  vast  strange  continent  in  the  wide 
Pacific  seas”  which,  being  writ  small,  signifies  Australia.  Mr. 
Conway  gives  us  a  good  deal  for  our  money.  In  one  chapter 
he  discourses  of  economics,  such  as  the  rabbit  pest ;  in  another 
he  recounts  a  personal  adventure ;  in  a  third  he  reviews 
the  late  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon’s  verses.  But  why?  The 
record  of  Mr.  Conway’s  experiences  might  have  interested  us 
if  he  had  pursued  it :  yet  it  begins  nowhere  and  ends  nowhere, 
and  even  when  it  is  fitfully  present  with  us  is  shadowy  to  read 
as  the  wandering  shades  about  Cocytus  were  to  behold.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  this  is  to  take  Air.  Conway’s  delinquencies  too 
seriously.  We  cannot  recommend  his  book,  but  it  is  wholly 
inoffensive. 

NOTES. 

CPHE  “Garden  Oracle”  for  1895,  issued  from  the  office  of  the 

Gardeners  Magazine,  is  a  handy  year-book  for  gardeners, 
fruit-growers,  florists,  and  others.  It  comprises  a  useful  calendar 
with  monthly  notes  on  garden  operations,  descriptive  notes  on 
new  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  a  capital  section  devoted  to 
culture  and  the  best  varieties  of  hardy  and  greenhouse  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  a  chapter  on  insect  pests,  with  illustrations. 
The  mean  temperatures  given  in  the  calendar  need  some  revi¬ 
sion.  The  sudden  rise  of  over  io°  in  the  last  three  days  of 
February  is  the  most  notable  of  several  similar  errors.  In  the 
list  of  public  parks,  which  includes  open  spaces  of  only  two  or 
three  acres,  a  place  should  have  been  found  for  the  city  of  Bath 
and  its  Victoria  Park,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  provincial 
parks  to  arboriculturists.  The  statistical  information  as  to 
acreages  of  orchards,  &c.,  is  a  useful  feature  of  the  book. 

Sir  William  Alarriott  contributes  to  the  February  number  of 
the  National  Review  an  able  article  setting  forth  the  history  of 
the  Primrose  League,  and  its  attitude  towards  the  different  poli¬ 
tical  questions  of  the  day.  The  principles  of  the  League  are  the 
maintenance  of  the  State  Church,  the  maintenance  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm,  which  would  not  exclude  “  a  genuine  and 
real  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,”  and  the  imperial  ascendency 
of  the  British  Empire,  which  is  dependent  on  a  strong  navy. 
The  function  of  the  League,  says  Sir  William  Marriott,  is  to 
educate  the  masses,  so  as  to  wean  them  from  the  Radicalism 
that  springs  from  ignorance,  and  he  ends  by  an  appeal  to  “all 
who  have  any  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country  ”  to  join 
.he  Primrose  League.  “  Its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  only  limited 
ay  its  means  ;  with  increased  funds  its  educational  work  could 
ae  extended.” 

To  an  interesting  number  of  the  Positivist  Review  for  Feb- 
’uary  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  contributed  the  text  of  his 
tnnual  New  Year  Address.  After  a  survey  of  the  political  situa- 
ion  at  home  and  abroad,  Air.  Harrison  concludes  by  warning 
is  of  “a  sort  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibre  of  the  brain,” 
vhich  “  must  result  from  an  habit  of  infinitely  subdividing  all 
>ur  knowledge  into  special  and  detached  groups,  and  holding 
>ver  in  solution  the  cardinal  problems  of  thought.”  He  went  on 
o  say,  “  Even  in  literature,  the  exaggerated  interest  in  language 
tnd  phrases  ends  in  a  new  kind  of  preciosity  in  which  the 
ubtlety  of  form  does  duty  for  vigour  and  lucidity  of  thought.” 
flow  true  is  this  of  the  late  Walter  Pater,  and  of  many  of  our 
'ounger  prose-writers. 

“The  Englishwoman’s  Year-Book”  for  1895  (F.  Kirby) 
eaches  its  customary  standard  of  unpretentious  usefulness, 
ts  excellent  preface  on  “  Women’s  Work  in  1894”  is  sffined  bv 
diss  March-Phillipps.  0  y 

(  Among  new  editions  we  note  Mr.  George  Howell’s  “  Handy- 
!ook  of  the  Labour  Laws”  (Alacmillan  &  Co.) ;  vol.  ii.  of  the 
ew  form  of  “  English  Men  of  Letters,”  comprising  the  late  Air. 
fark  PatUson’s  “Milton,”  Mr.  W.  Black’s  “Goldsmith,”  and 
Ir.  Goldwin  Smith’s  “Cowper”  (Alacmillan  &  Co.);  “The 
lillyars  and  the  Burtons,”  by  Henry  Kingsley  (Ward,  Lock  & 
■owden) ;  ‘My  Alan  Sandy,”  by  J.  B.  Salmond  (Arbroath  : 
■rodie  &  Salmond)  ;  Airs.  Ewing’s  delightful  “Flat  Iron  for  a 
arthing,  and  “  Old-Fashioned  Fairy  Tales  ”  (S.P.C.K.) ;  and 
arious  reprints  in  the  “  Penny  Pocket  Library”  of  the  S.P  C  K 
icluding  “ The  Pilot”  and  “The  Spy”  of  Fenimore  Cooper'! 
Lr.frankfort  Aloore’s  “  Mutiny  on  the  Albatross”  and  “  The 
e  Prison,  and  Captain  Alayne  Reid’s  excellent  story  for  young 
Jople,  “  The  Desert  Home.”  3  y  h 


Of  all  atlases  that  are  really  portable,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
for  travelling  purposes  is  Messrs.  Philip’s  “  Handy  Atlas  of  the 
Counties  of  England,”  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  which  has 
just  appeared.  These  maps,  forty-seven  in  number,  are  con¬ 
venient  in  form  and  admirably  printed.  There  is  a  full  reference- 
index  to  all  the  places  marked,  and  among  these  are  all  the 
railway  stations  of  England  and  Wales. 

The  “Phillips  Brooks  Year-Book,”  edited  by  H.  L.  S.  and 
L.  H.  S.  (Dickinson)  is  a  compilation  of  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  Bishop  Brooks,  arranged  in  the  style  of  a 
calendar.  The  passages  from  the  sermons,  lectures,  and  other 
works  of  this  eminent  American  preacher  are  of  necessity  brief, 
as  befits  a  collection  of  “  daily  thoughts,”  but  they  have  been 
selected  with  care  and  are  representative.  The  extracts  from 
Newman,  Browning,  Miss  Christina  Rossetti,  and  others,  that 
are  added,  show  not  less  taste  and  discrimination. 

“Week  by  Week,”  by  Fraser  Cornish  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  is 
a  little  book  of  verse  written  for  every  Sunday  in  the  year, 
prefaced  in  each  instance  by  an  extract  from  the  Epistle,  Gospel, 
or  Collect  of  the  day.  In  plan  the  book  is  somewhat  like  the 
“  Christian  Year.”  The  studied  simplicity  of  Air.  Cornish’s 
verse  is  altogether  opposed  to  what  most  hymn-writers  consider 
to  be  poetry.  Nor  is  this  the  only  merit  of  his  unpretentious 
volume.  There  is  a  tonic  character  in  the  exhortation  and 
admonition  that  characterize  the  hymns,  and  the  preva'ling 
sentiment  is  thoroughly  manly  and  rousing. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Professor  Alfred 
Newton’s  “Zoology”  (S.P.C.K.),  a  manual  of  elementary  science  ; 
“  Work,”  an  illustrated  journal  for  mechanics  (Cassell  &  Co.), 
the  volume  for  January — July,  1894  ;  “  Studies  in  Miniature,”  by 
“A  Titular  Vicar”  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.),  a  series  of  colourless 
sketches;  “The  Great  Problem,  or  Alan’s  Future  Place  and 
Work  in  the  Universe,”  by  J.  S.  (Elliot  Stock);  “Air,  Water, 
and  Disinfectants,”  by  C.  M.  Aikman,  ALA.  (S.P.C.K.),  a  sound 
and  practical  manual  of  health  ;  “  The  Basis  of  Municipal 
Reform,”  by  John  T.  Emmett  (Simpkin  &  Co.),  a  pamphlet 
criticizing  certain  proposals  of  the  London  Alunicipal  Society’s 
recent  prospectus;  “The  Church  Patronage  Bill  of  1894,”  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Penrose  Hathaway,  ALA.  (Elliot  Stock) ; 

“  Charles  Kingsley,”  an  essay  (Bristol :  Pole  &  Son) ;  “A  Tale 
of  Two  Curates,”  by  James  Copner,  M.A.  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.); 

“  Verses  for  Music,”  by  A.  L.  Mackechnie  (Simpkin  &  Co.) ; 

“  Midsummer  Verses,”  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bampfield,  ALA.  (Barnet : 
S.  Andrew’s  Press) ;  “  A  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  other  Tales,”  by 
Rowe  Lingston  (Griffith,  Farran  &  Co.)  ;  “  Legenda  Latina,”  a 
Latin  reading-book,  edited  by  M.  J.  F.  Brackenbury,  ALA. 
(Rivmgton,  Percival  &  Co.),  intended  for  school  use,  and  selected 
from  Livy,  Caesar,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  chiefly, 
with  vocabulary;  “A  Latin  Translation  Primer,”  by  G.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.A.,  and  A.  Gardiner,  M.A.  (Arnold),  a  good 
graduated  lesson-book  for  very  young  boys  ;  “  Poems  and 
Sonnets,”  by  John  Swanwick  Drennan  (Kegan  Paul) ;  “  Pipings,” 
by  J.  A.  Coupland  (Ferries) ;  “Aunt  Alai’s  Annual,”  edited  by 
Airs.  Steinthal  (Constable  &  Co.) ;  “  Cottage  Gardening,”  part  26 
(Cassell  &  Co.) ;  “  National  Union  Gleanings,”  No.  18  (Simpkin 
&  Co.) ;  American  Journal  of  Photography,  No.  1S0  ;  and  The 
Pulpit  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.) 

SCIENTIFIC  NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Alodel  Engine  Construction,  with  Practical  Instructions  to 

Artificers  and  Amateurs.”  By  J.  Alexander.  Whittaker 

&  Co. 

'T'HERE  are  many  whose  hobby  is  the  construction  of  model- 
engines,  and  whose  grief  is  that  their  engines  refuse  to 
work.  For  such  Mr.  Alexander  has  written  a  useful  little  book, 
containing  descriptions  of  the  necessary  tools  and  directions  how 
to  use  them,  as  well  as  accurate  plans  and  scale-drawings  for 
working  models  of  the  leading  types  of  fixed,  locomotive,  and 
marine  engines.  The  first  boiler  of  which  the  dimensions  are 
given  is  the  result  of  some  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  himself ;  and  he  guarantees  for  it  a  steam  pressure  of  30 
lb.  per  square  inch.  That  should  suit  the  wildest  ambition  of 
the  young  engineer ;  fortunately  directions  for  a  safety  valve  are 
provided  with  it.  As  fuel  the  author  commends  the  use  of  spirits 
of  wine,  solid  fuel  requiring  a  larger  draught  than  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  small  boiler.  A  full  account  is  given  of  a  most  con¬ 
venient  hot-air  engine,  very  suitable  for  working  models,  as  it 
contains  no  boiler  to  explode. 

“  The  Steam-Engine  and  other  Heat  Engines.”  By  J.  A. 

Ewing,  F.R.S.  Cambridge  :  The  University  Press. 

Prof.  Ewing  has  expanded  the  article  he  wrote  on  the  steam- 
engine  in  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  into  a  University 
text-book,  and  an  excellent  text-book  is  the  result.  He  begins 
by  an  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  steam-engine,  de¬ 
tailing  the  gradual  progress  that  was  made  in  getting  a  higher 
and  higher  working  power  from  the  kinetic  energy  produced 
from  the  fuel.  In  the  subsequent  chapters  Prof.  Ewing  en¬ 
deavours  to  bring  the  theory  of  thermo-dynamics  into  relation 
with  practical  engineering.  The  less  familiar  types  of  engines 
are  described  at  greater  length,  it  being  supposed  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  can  have  little  difficulty  in  studying  the  more  common 
forms.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  points  often  slurred  over 
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in  text-books,  such  as  theoretical  discussion  of  the  slide  valve 
and  the  governor.  Altogether  this  book  should  have  a  future 
before  it. 

“What  is  Heat?  A  Peep  into  Nature’s  most  Hidden  Secrets.” 

By  Frederick  Hovenden.  Whittingham  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hovenden  is  a  crank  with  a  high  degree  of  excentricity. 

He  believes  that  life  is  solely  a  matter  of  the  “  energy  of  mole¬ 
cules.”  The  two  principal  factors  that  cause  this  energy  are, 
he  tells  us,  heat  and  electricity.  Wherefore  he  has  written 
this  work,  to  be  followed  “  if  this  work  makes  its  mark,  by  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  further  problems,  ‘  What  is  Electricity  ?  ’  and  ‘  What 
is  Life  ?  ’”  He  begins  this  answering  of  the  great  riddles  of  the 
universe  by  dismissing  the  method  of  the  physicists  as  being 
mathematical  and  therefore  metaphysical.  So  far  as  we  can 
understand  his  conception,  it  is  that  the  universe  consists  of 
definite  material  units  which  he  calls  “  atoms  ”  but  which  are 
not  the  hypothetical  atoms  of  the  chemist,  and  of  an  all-pervad¬ 
ing  incompressible  fluid  called  “  ether,”  which,  again,  is  not  the 
hypothetical  ether  of  the  physicists.  He  endeavours  to  corre¬ 
late  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases 
in  relation  to  changes  of  temperature  with  an  inflow  and  out¬ 
flow  of  ether  from  the  molecules.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Hovenden 
does  not  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  theoretical  questions  he 
attacks  with  so  light  a  heart. 

“  Horse-Breeding  for  Farmers.”  By  A.  E.  Pease.  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1894. 

Mr.  Pease  is  convinced  that  farmers  may  mitigate  their  hard 
lot  by  horse-breeding,  and  he  has  written  this  capital  little  book 
to  show  how  his  suggestion  may  be  put  in  practice.  We  are 
pleased  to  notice  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  injunc¬ 
tions  are  an  insisting  on  the  necessity  for  selection.  It  was  by 
careful  and  continuous  selection,  with  a  definite  object  in  view, 
that  the  great  breeds  of  the  world  were  originated  and  have  been 
maintained.  Mr.  Pease  rightly  is  severe  on  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  paying  a  large  sum  for  the  stallion,  but  using  the  most 
commonplace  working  mare.  He  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  breeds  that  farmers  may  turn  their  attention  to  with  profit, 
and  he  supplies  useful  tables  of  the  cost  and  reward  of  the 
pursuit. 

“Diseases  of  the  Ear.”  By  A.  Marmaduke  Sheild,  M.B. 
(Cantab.),  F.R.C.S.  Cassell  &  Co. 

Mr.  Marmaduke  Sheild’s  little  book  is  designed  as  a  handy 
guide  for  students  and  practitioners,  rather  than  as  an  elaborate 
Treatise  on  aural  surgery.  The  leading  forms  of  aural  disease 
and  the  methods  of  their  treatment  are  explained  succinctly  and 
clearly.  Aural  complaints  require,  in  nearly  every  case,  the  care 
of  the  specialist,  but  it  is  important  that  general  practitioners 
should  have  a  guide  to  help  them  in  deciding  where  a  specialist 
is  required. 

We  have  also  received  from  Cassell  &  Co.,  “  Cottage  Garden¬ 
ing  for  1894,”  and  the  “  Elements  of  Surgical  Pathology,”  a  fourth 
edition  of  Dr.  Pepper’s  well  known  text-book  ;  from  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  “The  Elementary  Properties  of  the  Elliptic  Functions,’ 
by  A.  C.  Dixon,  M.A.,  and  “An  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of 
Electricity,”  by  L.  Cumming,  M.A.  (fourth  edition)  ,  from 
Whittaker  &  Co.,  the  seventh  edition  of  Sir  David  Solomon’s 
“  Electric  Light  Installations  ”  ;  from  Taylor  &  Francis,  “  A  f  ew 
Chapters  in  Astromony,”  by  C.  Kennedy,  M.A. ;  from  W.  and  R. 
Chambers,  “Organic  Chemistry,”  Part  II.,  by  W.  H.  Perkin, 
F.R.S.,  and  F.  S.  Kipping,  D.Sc. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

DUTCH  novels  have  lately  been  making  a  certain  success 
in  London,  and  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co. 
announce  an  English  translation  of  “A  Young  Wife’s  Ordeal,” 
by  Johanna  von  Wonde,  a  well-known  Dutch  authoress. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  will  publish,  early  in  March,  a  novel 
entitled  “  Ormisdal,”  by  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  whose  recent 
work  on  the  Pamirs  attracted  some  attention.  The  scene  of  the 
novel  is  laid  partly  in  Scotland  and  partly  in  Egypt,  two  countries 
with  which  the  author  is  equally  familiar. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  have  in  active  preparation  a  book 
of  “Drawing-room  Duologues  and  Scenes  from  Jane  Austen’s 
Novels,”  suitable  for  private  performance.  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Dowson  (Rossini  Filippi),  of  Oxford,  has  adapted  andarianged 
the  scenes  from  “  Northanger  Abbey,”  “  Sense  and  Sensibility, 

“  Emma,”  and  “  Pride  and  Prejudice”  ;  and  Miss  Fletcher  con¬ 
tributes  drawings  illustrative  of  the  costume  of  the  period.  The 
book  will  be  produced  in  a  similar  style  to  the  same  firm’s  edition 
of  the  novels  of  Jane  Austen. 

A  work  on  “  Mussel  Culture  and  the  Bait  Supply  with  reference 
more  especially  to  Scotland,”  by  Mr.W.  L.  Calderwood,F.R.S.E., 
will  be  published  next  week  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  Mr. 
Calderwood  thinks  that  a  systematic  cultivation  of  our  foreshores 
must  be  attempted  before  long,  and  that,  on  this  account,  a  ser¬ 
vice  may  be  rendered  by  the  publication  of  a  manual  dealing 
with  the  natural  history  of  the  mussel,  the  practical  aspects  of 
its  culture,  and  the  legal  questions  bearing  on  the  ownership  and 
leasing  of  shell-fish  scalps. 

Messrs.  Cassell  &  Company  will  shortly  publish  a  new  work 
entitled  “A  King’s  Diary,”  by  Mr  Percy  White,  author  of  Mr. 
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Bailey-Martin.”  It  will  be  issued  in  a  form  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  will  be  followed  by  other  works  produced  in  a  similarmanner. 

Mr.  Max  Pemberton  is,  we  understand,  to  undertake  the  selection 
and  editing  of  this  new  departure  in  pocket  editions. 

Next  week  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  will  issue  a  new  edition 
of  Prof.  Silvanus  Thompson’s  “  Elementary  Lessons  on  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Magnetism.”  The  work  has  been  almost  wholly  re¬ 
written,  and  many  new  illustrations  have  been  added.  It  contains, 
among  other  new  matter,  a  discussion  of  the  modern  influence 
machine,  the  dynamo,  the  alternator,  the  transformer,  and  the 
alternate-current  motor,  including  the  newest  types  now  coming 
into  use.  The  last  chapter,  which  is  wholly  new,  is  on  electric 
waves,  and  deals  with  the  theory  of  Maxwell  and  the  recent  ex¬ 
periments  of  Hertz,  Lodge,  and  others,  down  to  those  of  Ebert, 
which  were  described  only  in  September  last. 

A  work  containing  “  Studies  in  Social  Character  and  Theory  ” 
will  be  published  shortly  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  It  will 
deal  with  many  of  the  questions  which  are  now  being  agitated 
by  social  reformers.  It  is  being  edited  by  M.  B.  Bosanquet, 
with  whom  as  contributors  are  associated  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch, 
secretary  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  Mrs.  MacCallun, 
and  Miss  H.  Dendy. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  will  also  shortly  publish  “  Select  Passages 
from  Ancient  Writers,  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Greek 
Sculpture,”  by  M.  H.  Stuart  Jones,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.  The  author  begins  with  ancient  opinions  about  the 
beginnings  of  Greek  sculpture.  He  then  passes  to  the  records 
of  archaic  and  transitional  sculpture,  the  age  of  Pheidias  and 
Polykleitos,  and  sculpture  in  the  fourth  century  B.c.  The 
schools  of  Pergamon  and  Rhodes  are  dealt  with  in  an 
appendix. 

“The  Reminiscences  of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  next  week  by  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold.  Dean  Boyles  father 
was  Lord  Justice-General  of  Scotland,  and  was  a  close  friend  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Professor  Wilson,  Jeffrey,  Dean  Ramsay,  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  other  members  of  the  Edinburgh  literary  society 
of  the  time,  of  whom — as  well  as  of  his  own  contemporaries, 
Thackeray,  Dean  Stanley,  &c. — Dean  Boyle  tells  many  interest¬ 
ing  anecdotes. 

The  next  volumes  of  the  “  Heroes  of  the  Nations”  series,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  will  be  “Julian,  Philo¬ 
sopher  and  Emperor,”  by  Alice  Gardner,  of  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge;  “Louis  XIV.,  and  the  Zenith  of  the  French 
Monarchy,”  by  Arthur  Hassall,  of  Christ  College,  Oxford : 
“Charles  XII.,  with  Sweden  as  a  Continental  Power,  by  W. 
Nisbet  Bain  ;  and  “  Lorenzo  de  Medici,’’  by  Edward  Armstrong, 
of  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge.  _ _____ 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged.  _ 

Advertisements  intejided  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  , 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  L.C.  a 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. _ _ 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  m  down 
or  Country ,  on  application  to  the  Publisher . _ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  LITCHFIELD  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  Premises,  Stock,  and  Goodwill  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  he  will  shortly 
transfer  his  business  from 

HANWAY  STREET  to 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 

To  minimise  the  Loss  by  Damage  in  the 
Removal  of  the  Large  and  Valuable  Stock, 
Prices  will  be  greatly  reduced  for  a  few  days 
to  dear  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
Hanway  Street  Showrooms, 

28  &  30  HANWAY  STREET, 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON* 
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“LANCET  ’  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


“G.B.” 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.  per  dozen. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY, 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS : 


SUN 

LIFE 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 


LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 


GEORGE  BACK  &  C  O., 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.” 


Children’s  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies’ Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  2s.  gd. 
Ladies*  „  ,,  ...  2s.  3d.  Gents’  ,,  ,,  ...  3s.  nd. 

Gents’  „  „  ...  3s-  3^.  I 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent*  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  gd. ;  25  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  Ti^d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  2^d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  of  Arms ,  Initials ,  &c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 


IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents’  4-fold 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 


SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBIN  SON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Specia  l  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST, 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


CRAMER’S 

FOR 

PIANOS 

BY 

ALL  MAKERS 


CRAMER’S  PIANOS. 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 

PIANOS  by  Becbstein,  Broadwood,  Collard,  Ibach,  Erard 
Bluthner,  Steinway,  &c.,  in  stock,  Fullest  Cash  Discounts 
or  on  our  Hire  System. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  by  all  makers,  returned  froir 
hire,  now  specially  offered  from  £15.  Send  for  Price  Lists. 
CRAMER'S,  199  and  201  REGENT  STREET,  W  and 
46-40  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


VINOLIA  SOAP 

DOES  NOT  TOUCH  UP  THE  SKIN 

Ppiee  4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  10d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  Tablet. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOFORTES 

are  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages  viz 

PERFECT  TnW'ntto'mc  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT. 

RLKfLCl  INVENTIONS.  PERFECT  FINISH 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION.  PERFECT  ACTION 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE.’ 

Legion  of  Honour.  Numerous  Gold  Medals 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS 

Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES,  ’ 

18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Lists  free  of  the  leading  Music  Sellers. 


NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  following 
Clause  : — 

PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS 

Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

ADMINISTRATION. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society,  if  so  requested  by  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  Policy 
moneys  upon  grant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration,  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided,  and  upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations)  either  pay  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  exceeding 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  or  so  much 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  aforesaid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  under  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Statute.” 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

DIRECT  TO  THE  LEGAL  PERSONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Executors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  Secretary, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


E 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


NEW  MODEL,  1S93. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S. & P. ERARD, SfpaK!!£  18  Gt.  Marlborough  St. .London,!. 


MEDOC— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine 
or  for  using  with  or  without  water.  The  quality  will 
be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  sold  at  much  higher 
prices. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i  Bots. 

13s.  7s.  6d. 


DINNER  CLARET— ST.  ESTEPHE. 

Superior  DINNER  WINE,  old  in  bottle.  We  can 
strongly  recommend  this  wine.  On  comparison  it  10s.  9s. 

will  be  found  equal  to  wine  offered  at  much  higher 
prices  by  the  small  foreign  houses  who  pester  private 
consumers  in  England. 


FINER  CLARETS,  of  good  vintage,  and  old 

in  bottle,  at  22s.,  26s.,  30s.,  30s.,  42s.  per  dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS  CLARETS. 

In  fine  condition,  and  at  prices,  in  many  cases,  below  the  present 
wholesale  price  in  Bordeaux,  including  Vintages  1868,  1869,  1870, 
1874,  1875,  1878,  i83o,  1884,  1887,  1888,  1889.  All  early  imported  by 
ourselves. 

,  PRICES  INCLUDE  BOTTLES. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

LIVERPOOL: 

CENTRAL  BUILDINGS,  NORTH  JOHN  STREET.! 
MANCHESTER:  26  Market  Street. 
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FLOR 


Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 

“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd 

TOBACCONISTS 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

■  ■!  Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100 (two  sizes), 
»  .  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 

Five,  is.  ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 


rive,  is.  ;  posu 

DINDIGUL 


,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Mr.  R.  H.  MORRIS,  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years' experiei rANCY 
holds  extensive  Coffee  lands  on  the  Biligiri  Rangan  Hills,  near  Chatnaramagar,  has  a  VACANCY 
v  Third  Month  for  ONE  PUPIL.  Terms  for  one  year  s  teaching,  with  comfortable  board  and 
f  ..  /- .  ,  . ,t,t„  in  ndvanre  /  Ytco  if  from  an  agricultural  or  technical  training  college). 


.od7n“!"fe^?dvan«^ an  Agricultural  a?  technical  training  coUege). 

Re¥oernprSosKpAcu,snadp"yq?o  Henry  F.  Ti ARKS,  Esq. ,  Foxbury,  Chislehurst.  Kent ;  orto  Messrs. 
PEIRCE.  LESLIE,  &  Co.,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  L.c.  _ _ 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury  lane  theatre  royal.— sir  Augus¬ 
tus  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Twice  Daily,  at  1.30  and  7.3°- 
Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  Grand  New  Pantomime,  DICK  WHI1  TING  1  ON.  i?  or 
full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  open  from  io  a.m.,  all  day. 


"DOYAL  PRINCESS  THEATRE.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

Iy  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening,  at  7.30,  “THE  D 
WINNER  ”  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton 
Office  open  from  10  a.m.,  all  day.  For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 


Box 


/CRYSTAL  PALACE. — BLUE  BEARD. — DAILY  at  3 

EVENING  PERFORMANCES,  THURSDAY  and  SATURDAY,  at  7.30. 
All  previous  Pantomimes  eclipsed.  A  grand  artistic  triumph  Invented  and  pro- 
duced  by  Oscar  Barrett.  Written  by  Horace  I.ennard.  Numbered  Seats,  2s.  6d., 
3s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  Unnumbered  Seats,  is.  and  is.  6d. _ 


INSURANCE,  &c. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
t  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General Managtr. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office:  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821.  > 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

Rates  for  the  INSURANCE  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


AGES... 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

£1  12  0 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  15  10 

£5  19  3 

N 


I  AGAR  A  HALL,  St.  James’s  Park  Station. 

THE  LATEST  AND  GREATEST  NOVELTY. 

REAL  ICE  SKATING  UNDER  COVER. 

In  all  weathers.  Breakages  and  Immersions  Impossible. 

9-3.0  a.m.  to.  P.m.,^  1,3  P- to  6.30  P-m.  ^8  J-m.  .0  n.30  P*.  3?. 


The  most  lashio’nable  resorOn  ’London.  nIaSaka  HALL.' St.  James's  Pari.  Station, 


C^T.  JAMES’S.— Mr. 


.  ,«iVi^oo.— «...  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

t*  orH  Monatrer  LAST  THREE  NIGHTS  of  GUY  DOMVILLE,  a 

anArrc  hv  Henrv  Times  EVERY  EVENING  at  9.  Prrceded  at  8.20 
P  ay  m  Three  Acts  by  rlenr>  James.  x  tjappv  P.V  HAT  F  A 

ro-nedvin  One  Act  by  Julian  Field,  entitled  TOO  HAPP  Y  Y  HALr .  a 
PI  AY  IN  THREE  ACTS,  by  OSCAR  WILDE,  will  shortly  be  produced.  Box 
Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily  io  till  5.  Seats  booked  by  letter,  telegram,  or  tele- 
phone  (3903).  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE- _ _ 


ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  ON  UNUSUALLY  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office:  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

London  Secretary  :  W.  T.  Cray,  F.I.A. 


Manacer:  T.  B.  Spracue,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St,  W  , 

I  supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind.  


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

(T» ¥PF.).  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 

60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


J^OYAL 


INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

COOPER'S  HILL,  STAINES. 

particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FENDS 


£30,000,000. 


THE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

1  Roval  Charter  i8«),  4  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Paid-up  Capital.  £1,600,000 ; 
. . S  rtrn  mo.  ’Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  1  esf  the  Rani; 


ty  hqc;at  T  SCHOOL. — By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 


Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


C'LIFTON  COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

Y-x  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a 
yea?  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  m  cases  of  scholars 

Wh0FuXre  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol. _ — 


1  Roval  Charter  i8«).  4  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Raicl-up  capuai, 

DEPOSIT"1  LLSi-n-e?°l.l  ‘tie -.°“en"'  for  A.  ' 


andJslew  Zealand  BILLS  negotiated  or  sent  ter  collection. 
mruuKiwuc  isi.-.w.ot  ana  Ne  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on 
PH  IC  TRANSFERS  made.  Ubiusns  receivcu  munKAUV  Sl-I  BY  Secretary. 

feVms  which  may  be  ascertained  0.1  application. I  R1DLAUA  SLLBi .  Mercia  y 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S 
and  GENERAL 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 


I 


The  number  of  new  proposals  received  during  the 
half-vear  ending  31  Oct.  1894,  was  169,232.  The  new 
premium  income  thereon,  .£99.660.  FuIU^y,  iav^,C(Lnt 
creased  43  per  cent,  in  the  last  2}  years.  The  present 
Funds  exceed  £200.000.  The  sum  pa.d  in  claims  up  to 
31  Oct.  1S94,  amounts  to  upwards  ot  £1,300,000. 


SHIPPING. 


Industrial  and  Ordinary 
Life  Assurance. 


\  London  (City)  Office — 

WEST  ST.,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  E.C- 
Chief  Offices— 

BROAD  ST.  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-Lf  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H  k  n  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H  Rh'  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


H.R.H 

H.R.H 


,,  IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers:  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &CO. )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


PLEASURE  CRUISE  TO  PALESTINE,  EGYPT,  &e.— 


The  ORIENT  COMPANY  will  elespaten  tneir  Dieaiusmu  - . 

from  London.  20th  February,  for  a  56  days’  Cruise,  visiting  TANGIER,  F ;ALMa  (Maj°rca),  VILLA 
in  anca  (for  Nice),  SYRACUSE,  Santorin,  Beyrout  (for  Damascus),  IIaifa,  JAFFA  (tor 
Jerusalem  ,  Alexandria  (for  Cairo),  Malta,  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  arriving  at  y  , 

tfith  Aorii.  and  London,  17th  April.  ,  _  . 

Athens)  DELOS,  sMyrNA  CONST ANTINoAe.  SANTOR.N,  MALTA,  ALCiERS,  GIBRALTAR, 
arriving  at  Plymouth,  12th  May,  and  London,  13th  May.  .  ■  „  „  4  ,  r  .  .  n. ..  c 

Other  Cruises  to  follow.  String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths, 
High-Class  Cuisine, 


High  Class  msine,  GREEN  &  CQ  1  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

Managers:  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Wes 
Branch  Office,  i6  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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t3”K  S  8X2  i&SSZ 

the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  wan 

^Oiildrai'areHadmUtol'by^'ection,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase,  j 
on  presentation ,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £,45°- 

^URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 

DONATIONS.  ,.  .  .  ,  ,  ... 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnesUy  so  ajames.s 

be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries&  AT  all  SW  where 

Strlet,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  b.W.,  wnere 

all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


2  February,  1895. 
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The  LIST  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  CLOSE  for  the  COUNTRY  at  Twelve  Noon  This  Day,  SATURDAY. 

THE  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORING  AND  FINANCE  CORPORATION  (LIMITED)  INVITE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  ISSUE: 

MAINLAND  CONSOLS,  Ltd. 

Murchison  Goldfields,  Western  Australia. 

Incorporated  tinder  the  Companies  Acts,  1863  to  1800. 

CAPITAL,  £150,000,  in  150,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each,  which  are  now  olfered  for  PUBLIC 

SUBSCRIPTION  at  par.  Payable  2s.  6d.  per  share  on  application.  7s.  6d.  per  share  on  allotment.  5s.  per  share  2nd  April,  1895.  and  5s. 
per  share,  3rd  June,  1895.  The  entire  cash  capital  required  by  the  Company  (including  >£25,000  working  capital)  having  been  guaranteed  by 
the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finauce  Corporation  (Limited),  and  other  responsible  parties,  the  Directors  will  proceed  to  allotment 
on  Saturday,  2nd  February,  1895.  Priority  of  allotment  will  be  giver,  to  shareholders  in  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance 
Corporation  (Limited),  and  the  remaining  shares  will  be  allotted  to  other  applicants  pro  ra'a. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Hon.  HOWARD  SPENSLF.Y  (formerly  Solicitor-General  of  Victoria,  Aus¬ 
tralia),  4  Bolton  Gardens  West,  South  Kensington,  S.W.,  Chairman. 

Lord  DOUGLAS,  of  Hawick  and  Tibbers  (late  of  Perth,  Western  Australia),  18 
Cadogan  Place,  S.W. 

Lieut. -Col.  EDMUND  C.  CRADOCK-HARTOPP,  Copsewood,  Walton-on-the- 
Hill,  Epsom. 
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FREDERICK  A.  THOMPSON,  Esq.  (representing  West  Australian  Exploring 
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Bankers. — London:  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE,  CAVE,  TUGWELL  & 
CO.  (Limited),  50  Cornhill.  E.C.  Australia:  THE  UNION  BANK  OF 
AUSTRALIA  (Limited),  Perth,  and  other  Branches  in  Western  Aus¬ 
tralia. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

This  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  working  five 
Gold  Mining  Leases,  now  known  as  the  Mainland  Consolidated,  situate  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Lake  Austin,  about  16  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Cue,  in  the  Murchison  Gold¬ 
fields,  Western  Australia.  The  property  includes  the  five  leases  known  as  the 
Mainland,  Last  Chance,  Daly's,  and  the  two  Central  Blocks,  numbered  respectively 
M3,  130,  114,  132,  and  133,  and  comprises  an  area  of  37  acres,  or  thereabouts,  includ¬ 
ing  one  acre  mill  site.  The  leases  all  adjoin,  and.  according  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kaufman,  M.E.,  hereafter  referred  to,  extend  for  over  3000  feet  on  the  line 
of  reef. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Ainsworth,  the  manager  of  the  Mainland  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  in 
his  report  thereon  submitted  by  the  vendors  to  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and 
Finance  Corporation  (Limited),  states  thet  he  considers  this  the  richest  property  on 
the  Murchison  Goldfields,  and  that  it  will  hold  its  own  and  compare  favourably  with 
any  mine  in  Western  Australia. 

In  regard  to  the  Mainland  Lease,  Block  No.  113,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  amongst  other 
things,  reports  :  “  This  block  comprises  an  area  of  nine  acres,  and  is  situated  on  the 
western  end  of  the  Mainland  Range,  and  adjoins  Daly’s  Lease,  out  of  which  some 
1700  ounces  of  gold  have  been  won.  It  has  three  shafts  sunk  to  a  depth  respectively 
of  50  feet,  40  feet,  and  the  present  one,  nowjworking  30  feet,  and  good  gold  is  being 
obtained  from  each.  There  are  also  two  levels,  one  at  a  depth  of  20  feet,  and  the 
other  at  50  feet,  the  one  at  twenty  feet  having  yielded  immense  returns,  as  much  as 
700  ounces  taken  from  a  square  foot  of  stone.  The  50  feet  level  cuts  the  reef,  which 
shows  gold  freely.  This  level  has  produced  as  much  as  27  ounces  to  the  bucket,  and 
the  last  dollying  was  40  ounces  for  about  50  lb.  of  stone.  Altogether  thisjlease  has 
yielded  by  dolly  process  about  1400  ounces,  and  the  tailings  therefrom,  weighing 
70  lb.  treated  by  the  assayer,  yielded  70  ounces,  or  an  ounce  to  the  pound.  This  gold 
obtained  the  high  price  of  £4  os.  gd.  per  ounce. 

“  I  estimate  the  quantity  of  stone  in  sight  ready  for  stoping  to  be  fully  20C0  tons, 
which  has  proved  by  the  following  crushings  to  average  five  ounces  to  the  ton.  No. 
1,  10  tons,  52  ounces.  No.  2,  11  tons,  77.7.0  ounces.  Lately  we  have  been  taking 
some  very  rich  stone  from  the  30 -feet  shaft,  and  estimated  to  yield  1000  ounces  to 
the  ton,  thus  proving  the  continuance  of  the  reef  and  its  rich  deposits.  The  iron¬ 
stone  is  another  feature  of  the  richness  of  this  property,  extraordinary  results  having 
been  obtained  from  the  stone,  which  seems  to  extend  to  a  considerable  thickness  on 
the  footwall ;  the  slate  also  on  the  footwall  in  some  cases  assaying  10  ounces  to  the 
ton. 

“  The  reef,  so  far  as  has  been  worked,  shows  a  uniform  thickness  of  about  two 
feet,  nearly  vertical,  and  treading  N.E.  by  S.W.,  proving  it  to  be  a  true  fissure  lode. 
The  lode  formation  averages  a  thickness  of  four  feet,  and  is  easily  worked,  no  explo¬ 
sives  being  required,  as  the  country  consists  of  decomposed  diorite  for  the  hanging 
wall,  and  clay,  slate  and  iron  footwall.  Water  level  is  about  48  feet,  and  the  gold 
obtained  from  below  water  level,  in  Daly's  lease,  the  adjoining  claim,  is  far  richer 
and  coarser  in  nature  than  any  obtained  above,  proving  that  the  reef  will  carry 
superior  gold  below  the  water.  Wood  for  furnaces  is  very  plentiful. 

In  regard  to  the  Last  Chance  Lease,  Block  No.  130,  Mr.  Ainsworth,  amongst 
other  things,  reports  :  “This  lease  comprises  six  acres.  There  are  five  shafts  on  this 
lease,  the  deepest  being  53  feet,  where  the  reef  was  recently  struck,  showing  splendid 
gold.  There  are,  at  present,  three  levels  on  this  property  and  the  fourth  in  course  of 
opening,  the  total  length  driven  in  the  three  levels  being  respectively  200  feet.  At 
the  north  end  the  reef  shows  eight  feet  of  solid  stone  in  this  level  and  known  as 
No.  1.  No.  2  is  driven  for  a  distance  of  120  feet,  in  which  three  shoots  of  gold  were 
cut.  No.  3  is  at  the  50  feet  level,  and  has  proved  extremely  rich,  being  driven  a 
distance  of  130  feet.  As  much  as  1000  ounces  have  been  won  from  this  level  while 
cutting  through  one  shoot  of  gold.  This  gives  an  underly  of  backs  ready  for  stoping 
or  some  120  feet  estimated  to  contain  7000  tons  of  stone,  which  I  estimate  will  yield  a 
return  of  five  ounces  to  the  ton,  and  in  another  month  this  will  be  increased  to  be¬ 
tween  8000  and  9000  tons,  or  a  matter  of  45,000  ounces  ready  for  milling. 

“  The  results  of  this  block  have  been  phenomenal,  as  the  following  yields  will 
show:  No.  1.  One  bucket  of  stone  yielded  127  ounces.  No.  2.  One  bucket  of  stone 
ielded  168  ounces.  No.  3.  Two  buckets  of  stone  yielded  227  ounces.  No.  4.  One 
ucket  of  stone  yielded  126  ounces.  No.  5.  One  bucket  of  stone  yielded  27  ounces. 
No.  6.  Two  buckets  of  stone  yielded  454  ounces.  No.  7.  8  lb.  of  stone  yielded 
14  ounces.  Crushings  from  this  lease  are  as  follows :  No.  1.  6  tons,  64  ounces. 
No.  2.  7  tons,  266  ounces.  No.  3.  12  tons,  132  ounces.  Altogether  the  quantity  of 
stone  dollied  from  this  block  has  realised  the  handsome  yield  of  3500  ounces. 

“There  is  in  connection  with  the  above  properties  a  three-head  four-and-a-half 
cwt.  stamp  battery,  driven  by  a  Roby  4-h.p.  portable  engine,  all  new  and  in  thorough 
working  order,  and  battery  house  built  of  iron.  This  battery  standson  an  area  of  one 
acre,  held  as  a  machine  area,  under  registration.  The  capabilities  of  tile  battery  are 
»o  tons  per  week." 

In  regard  to  the  Daly  Lease,  Block  No.  114,  and  the  two  Central  Leases,  Blocks 
Nos.  132  and  133,  Mr.  Charles  Kaufman,  M.E.  (in  a  report  hereinafter  referred  to), 
states  that  the  Daly  property  covers  an  area  of  nine  acres,  and  is  now  being  worked 
on  a  branch  of  the  main  lode,  which  contains  rich  chutes  of  ore,  the  shaft  on  the 
incline  of  the  vein  being  70  feet  deep.  The  Central  Blocks  (lying  between  Daly’s  and 
the  Last  Chance  Leases)  cover  an  area  of  12  acres,  the  main  shaft  being  down 
»2o  feet  and  an  incline  70  feet.  The  width  of  the  reef  is  here  2  feet,  gold  being  visible 
to  the  eyre  in  several  places.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Last  Chance  Mine  the  lode  is 
dipping  in  the  direction  of  the  Central  Blocks. 


Mr.  H.  Lancaster  Hobbs,  M  E.,  who  made  an  extensive  and  independent  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Murchison  district  for  other  parties,  in  a  report  for  the  West  Australian 
Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation  (Limited),  amongst  other  things,  states  in  regard 
to  the  Last  Chance  Lease  :  “The  lode  in  this  property  varies  much  in  size,  and  I 
averaged  it  at  2}  feet  to  3  feet  in  width.  The  rich  shoot  of  ore,  from  which  the  owners 
have  extracted  so  much  gold,  runs  diagonally,  striking  S.W.,  and  carries  very  coarse 
gold.  T  his  was  the  richest  piece  of  ground  I  saw  on  the  Murchison  Fields.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  reef  extends  into  the  Daly  Lease,  they  having  also  rich 
chutes  of  ore  similar  to  the  Last  Chance,  the  country  rock  and  general  appearances 
being  identical.  The  reef  continues  into  the  Mainland  Lease,  where  I  est  mated  its 
width  to  be  3  feet.  The  reef  running  from  the  Last  Chance  to  the  Mainland  (the 
entire  extent  of  the  property)  is  a  good  strong  reef  with  a  well-marked  outcrop, 
prospecting  well  its  whole  length,  and  from  its  general  appearance  and  the  nature  of 
the  c  >untry  rock  in  which  it  is  found,  I  should  judge  would  prove  to  make  in  depth. 
Not  taking  into  consideration  the  phenomenally  rich  pay  chute  that  has  been  met 
with,  I  calculated  the  main  body  ot  the  reef  would  value  2  oz.  of  gold  per  ton.  The 
cost  of  working  in  the  Mainland  District  would  be  from  1  oz.  to  20  dwt.  per  ton  of 
ore,  so  that  a  large  margin  for  profit  would  accrue  from  working  this  reef.” 

The  Hon.  William  Clarke,  J.P.,  formerly  Minister  of  Ju  tice  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  a  letter  calling  attention  to  this  property,  wrote  :  “  I  have  visited  the 
Yilgarn  (Coolgardie)  and  Murchison  Goldfields  of  Western  Australia,  and  have 
been  almost  to  every  mine  in  those  localities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  goldfields 
will  be  permanent,  and  that  there  are  wonderful  surprises  in  store  in  the  future.  In 
my  estimation,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  mining  experts  on  the  Murchison,  this 
property  (Mainland  Consolidated)  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  on  the  goldfields." 
Lord  Douglas,  of  Hawick  and  Tibbers  (late  of  Perth,  Western  Australia),  in  a  recent 
letter,  writes:  “  In  Western  Australia  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  Mainland  Consolidated  is  one  of  the  best  properties  on  the  entire  goldfields  now 
to  the  front.” 

Mr.  Charles  Kaufman,  M.E.,  who  was  specially  instructed  to  examine  and  report 
on  all  the  above  Leases  for  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corpor¬ 
ation  (Limited),  in  a  very  lengthy  cable  report,  dated  9th  January,  1895,  in  describ- 
ing  the  extent  of  the  developments  on  the  several  properties,  among  other  things, 
states  :  “The  vein  (Last  Chance  Lease)  contains  many  chutes  and  chimneys  of  ore 
varying  in  width  from  10  inches  to  4  feet.  A  rich  chute  of  ore  in  the  face  of  the  drift 
at  the  lowest  level  averages  about  1000  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  The  ore  from  the 
workings  (Mainland  Lease)  has  produced  £9000.  Daly’s  Lease  has  produced  £9600, 
notwithstanding  the  imperfect  means  of  working.  Plenty  of  water  to  be  obtained 
sinking.”  He  concludes  as  follows  :  “  Rich  chutes  of  ore  and  chimneys  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  richness  have  not  been  taken  into  consideration  in  an  average  sample 
(Mainland  Consolidated).  At  a  very  low  estimate  leases  will  average  between  2  and 
3  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  I  consider  it  a  most  valuable  property,  with  a  great  future 
before  it.” 

Having  regard  to  the  valuable  leases  to  be  acquired  by  this  company,  their  great 
extent  on  the  line  of  reef,  the  small  capital  of  the  company  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  property  to  be  taken  over,  and  the  general  consensus  of  o'pinion  in  Western 
Australia  (as  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  Lord  Douglas)  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
properties  on  the  goldfields,  the  directors  feel  justified  in  expressing  their  confidence 
that  handsome  dividends  will  accrue  to  the  shareholders  as  soon  as  the  property  is 
equipped  with  an  appropriate  plant  of  crushing  and  milling  machinery,  which  it  is 
their  intention  to  erect  forthwith. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  property  has  been  fixed  by  the  West  Australian 
Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation  (Limited),  who  are  the  vendors  and  promoters 
of  the  company,  at  >£125,000,  payable  as  to  ,£75,000  in  cash,  and  as  to  £50,000  in 
cash  of  shares,  or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  shares.  £25,000  will  be  provided  for 
working  capital.  The  vendors  have  agreed  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  forming  and 
establishing  the  company  up  to  allotment  other  than  the  legal  expenses  of  and 
incidental  to  the  registration  of  the  company  and  the  conveyance  of  its  property. 

The  only  contract  entered  into  by  the  company  is  an  agreement  dated  the  28th 
day  of  January,  1895,  and  made  between  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and 
Finance  Corporation  (Limited),  of  the  one  part,  and  Charles  Lloyd,  as  trustee  for 
this  company,  of  the  other  part,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the  above-mentioned 
leases.  Agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  third  parties,  to  none  of  which  the 
company  is  a  party,  and  applicants  or  shares  will  b:  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the 
contents  of  these,  and  to  have  waived  their  right  (if  any)  to  particulars  thereof, 
whether  under  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise.  The  above- 
mentioned  agreement,  original  reports,  and  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  associ¬ 
ation  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  company’s  solicitors. 

Applications  or  shares  should  be  made  on  the  form  enclosed  in  the  prospectus, 
and  sent  with  the  required  deposit  to  the  bankers  of  the  company.  If  the  number  of 
shares  applied  for  by  any  applicant  be  not  alloted,  the  surplus  of  the  amount  paid 
on  deposit  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  amount  due  on  allotment,  and,  where  no 
allotment  is  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full.  Prospectuses  and  applica¬ 
tion  forms  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  and  also  of  the  bankers 
and  brokers. 

London,  28th  January,  1895. 

Written  applications  for  shares  will  be  received  if  made  in  the  following  form 
To  the  DIRECTORS  of  the  MAINLAND  CONSOLS  (Limited). 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  bankers,  Messrs.  Prescott,  Dimsdale,  Cave, 
Tugwell,  and  Co.  (Limited),  50  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  to  the  account  of  the 
Mainland  Consols  (Limited)  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  share 

on  Ordinary  shares  of£i  each  in  the  above-named  company,  I  request  you  to 
allot  me  that  number  of  shares,  and  I  agree  to  accept  and  pay  for  the  same  or  any 
less  number,  upon  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  dated  the  day  of  January,  1895, 

subject  to  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  of  the  company,  and  to  waive 
any  objection  on  the  ground  of  non-compliance  in  the  said  prospectus  with  Section  38 
of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise. 

Ordinary  signature . 

Name  (in  full) . 

Address  (in  full) . 

Profession  or  occupation . 

Date . 1895 


MAINLAND  CONSOLS,  LTD. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  AUSTRALIAN  PRESS. 

"Day  Dawn,  Murchison,  W.A.,  31st  December,  1894. — The  Mainland  group  of 
mines  on  this  goldfield,  which  includes  the  five  blocks  known  as  the  Mainland  Reef, 
the  Last  Chance,  Daly’s,  and  the  two  Central  Blocks,  and  comprises  a  total  acreage 
of  36  acres,  has  been  secured  by  the  local  agents  of  the  West  Australian  Exploring 
and  Finance  Corporation  of  London.  This  is  regarded  here  a>  the  most  important 
amalgamation  of  mining  interests  yet  effected  on  the  goldfield.  In  the  b  ttom  of  the 
main  shaft  of  the  Lust  Chance  a  streak  of  golden  stone  has  been  struck  from  15  in.  to 
20  in.  wide,  the  yield  from  a  trial  crushing  showing  1  return  of  i,ox>  oz.  to  the  ton. 
The  reef  is  so  easily  worked  that  a  single  miner  could  take  out  several  tons  of  quartz 
of  this  rich  description  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  possibilities  of  this  group  are 
considered  to  be  immense  under  a  common  management  and  systematic  scheme  of 
working." — Dalziel  Cable,  in  Financial  Times,  January  2,  1895. 
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The  Great  Northern  and  City 
Railway  Company. 

Incorporate (l  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament • 

SHARE  CAPITAL,  £1,500,000,  in  150,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 

ISSUE  of  £1,000,000,  payable  as  follows  : — 10s.  on  Application;  £1  10s. 
on  Allotment ;  the  balance  in  calls  not  exceeding  £2  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  three  months.  Interest  at  3  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  paid 
during  construction,  as  authorized  by  Parliament. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  Company,  besides  constructing  at  its  own 
cost  so  much  of  the  Railway  as  lies  north  of  Drayton  Park,  also  guaran¬ 
tees  to  this  Company,  in  connection  with  through  traffic  only,  minimum 
payments  and  rentals,  together  amounting  to  about  £30,000  per  annum, 
for  one-fourth  of  the  train  service  and  other  accommodation.  This  sum 
is  equivalent  to  £2  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  whole  Share  Capital. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  LAUDERDALE,  Thirlestane  Castle, 
Lauder,  N.B.  (Deputy-Governor  of  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland), 
Chairman. 

MAURICE  OTHO  FITZGERALD,  Esq.,  130  Mount  Street,  W. 
(Director  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited). 

LESLEY  CHARLES  PROBYN,  Esq.,  79  Onslow  Square,  S.W.  (Director 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company). 

REGINALD  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Oakfield,  Kirkstall,  Leeds  (Director  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company). 

Colonel  ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C.  (Director  of 
Williams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  and  of  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  Company). 


BANKERS. 

National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  112  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within,  E.C.,  and  its  Branches. 

Williams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  20  Birchin  Lane, 
E.C.,  and  its  Branches. 

ENGINEERS. 


Sir  Douglas  Fox  and  Francis  Fox,  Esq.,  MM.Inst.C.E.,  28  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster. 

j.  H.  Greatliead,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  15  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 
Solicitors. — Messrs.  Le  Brasseur  &  Oakley,  12  Newcourt,  Lincoln  s-inn. 
Brokers. — Messrs.  J.  and  A.  Scrimgeour,  18  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Auditors. — Messrs.  W.  B.  Peat  &  Co.,  3  Lothbury,  E.C. 

Secretary. — John  Eland,  Esq. 

Offices. — 12  New  Court,  Lincoln’s-inn,  W.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Great  Northern  and  City  Railway,  authorized  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament, 
will  be  about  three  miles  long  (chiefly  in  tunnel),  and  will  be  connected  with  and 
afiford  direct  through  communication  between  Finsbury  Park,  where  the  various 
suburban  lines  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  converge,  and  Moorgate 
Street  in  the  City  of  London,  and  will  provide  a  frequent  railway  service  for  the 
densely  populated  districts  through  which  it  passes.  (See  Map.) 

The  motive  power  will  be  electricity,  but  this  Railway  will  differ  from  other 
electric  railways  in  that  the  tunnels  will  be  16  feet  in  diameter— the  size  of  main¬ 
line  tunnels— and  will  take  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  s  heavier  subur¬ 
ban  trains,  consisting  of  eleven  vehicles,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  500  passengers. 

This  Railway  will  further  differ  from  any  other  of  these  railways  by  having  a 
guaranteed  and  assured  income  from  the  through  traffic  sent  (Over  the  line  in  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company’s  trains,  in  addition  to  its  anticipated  very  large 
receipts  from  local  traffic  carried  by  the  Company  in  its  own  trains. 

THROUGH  TRAFFIC.— Under  an  Agreement,  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  gives  a  free  easement  over  its  land,  and  ( inter  alia)  undertakes,  from  the 
opening  of  the  line,  to  send  over  the  City  Railway  not  less  than  50  and  not  more 
than  100  of  its  own  trains  each  way  per  working  day;  to  provide  and  maintain  its 
own  trains  and  guards,  and  to  pay  its  proportion  of  the  working  expenses  of  the 
City  Station. 

LOCAL  TRAFFIC.— The  Railway  will  accommodate  320  trains  per  day  each 
way  and  assuming  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company  to  run  its  maximum 
number  of  through  trains,  there  will  remain  220  trains  per  day  each  way  for  the  use 
of  local  traffic. 

The  guaranteed  minimum  payments  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company 
are  alone  equivalent  to  2  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  whole  Share  Capital.  Having 
regard  to  the  foregoing  estimates,  the  Directors  believe  that  tne  income  from  local 
services  will  be  sufficient,  after  providing  for  all  expenses,  to  assure,  with  the  Great 
Northern  guarantee,  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  return,  with  every  prospect  ot 
steady  yearly  improvement. 

A  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Willans  (who  constructed  the 
Liverpool  Overhead  Electrie  Railway)  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the 
Railway  and  works  for  a  fixed  maximum  sum. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  undertaking  including  land,  buildings,  works,  stations, 
equipment,  and  the  City  Station  for  the  Great  Northern  through  traffic,  with  all 
parliamentary,  administration,  and  other  expenses  whatsoever,  is  .£1,400,000,  and 
the  Directors  believe  that  this  sum  will  not  be  exceeded. 


Application  for  Shares  must  be  made  on  the  Form  attached  to  the  Prospectus, 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  10s.  per  Share,  and  lodged  with  the  Company  s  Bankers, 
the  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited,  112  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C., 
and  its  Branches,  or  Williams  Deacon  and  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Limited, 
20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C.,  and  its  Branches. 

The  LIST  FOR  APPLICATIONS  WILL  BE  CLOSED  on  or  before  MON¬ 
DAY,  February  4,  1895. 


Full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  had  at  the  Company’s 
Offices  and  of  the  Bankers— The  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Limited, 
,12  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  and  its  Branches.  Williams  Deacon  and 
Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Limited,  20  Birchin  Lane,  E.C. ,  and  its  Branches- 
And  of  the  Brokers,  Messrs,  j.  and  A.  Scrimgeour,  18  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


January  29,  1893. 
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SATURDAY  REVIEW. 


NOW  READY. 

VOLUME  LXXVIIL, 

BOUND  IN  CLOTH,  PRICE  16s. 


CLOTH  CASES 

For  Binding  all  the  Volumes ,  price  as.  each. 

ALSO 

READING  CASES, 

PRICE  2s.  6d.  and  4s.  6d.  EACH. 


MAY  BE  HAD  AT  THE  OFFICE, 

OR  THROUGH  ANY  BOOKSELLER. 


'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £i  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  I  i°  6 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

HSvevtismo  Eoents, 

i4  COCKSPUR  STREET, 

CHAFING  CFOSS,  S.W., 

Insert  Advertisements  in  all  Papers,  Magazines,  <k, 

AT  THE 

LOWEST  POSSIBLE  PRICES. 

Special  Terms  to  Institutions ,  Schools,  Tublishers, 
Manufacturers ,  &c.}  on  application. 


2  February,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review, 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

7 9  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 
President — H. R. H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman— SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


DOWNEY  &  Co  s  NEW  NOVELS. 


“  One  of  the  funniest  stories  of  the  year.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

THE  CO-RESPONDENT.  By  G.  W. 

Appleton.  2  vols. 

“  At  a  time  when  our  fiction  is  wrapped  in  gloom  it  is  pleasant  to  wel¬ 
come  an  attempt  to  bring  back  into  it  some  of  that  spirit  of  rollicking 
fun  of  which  Lever  was  the  chief  prophet." — Daily  News. 

A  DARK  INTRUDER,  By  Richard 

Dowling,  Author  of  “A  Baffling  Quest,”  &c.  2  vols. 

“A  clever,  ingenious,  and  interesting  story.  .  .  .  Every  one  who  reads 
the  book  will  enjoy  it." — Scotsman. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ^50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


BOOKS. 


ONE-VOLUME  STORIES. 

DEGRADATION  OF  GEOFFREY 

ALWITH.  By  Morley  Roberts.  6s.  [Just  ready. 

THE  WORST  WOMAN  IN  LONDON, 

and  Other  Stories.  By  F.  C.  Philips,  Author  of  “Mrs. 
Bouverie,”  &c.  6s. 

THE  MAHATMA.  A  Tale  of  Modern 

Theosophy.  6s. 

BALLYBEG  JUNCTION.  By  F.  M. 

Allen,  Author  of  “Through  Green  Glasses.”  3s.  6d. 

“  Recklessly  humorous." —  World. 

“  Genuine  uproarious  fun.  " — Academy. 

“  Full  of  roaring  laughter." — Morning. 

THE  WATCHER,  and  other Weircl  Stories. 

By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  Edited  and  Illustrated  by  B.  S. 
Le  Fanu.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  No  more  weirdly  fascinating  collection  of  stories  has  been  made  for 
many  a  day." —  Weekly  Sun. 


DOWNEY  &  Co.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London. 


COTHERAN’S  PRICE-CURRENT  of  LITERATURE- 

’  No.  540,  Just  Published,  contains  a  Bound  Set  of  the  Times  for  the  Presen1 
Century  ;  Some  Fine  Early  Bibles ;  A  very  Fine  Set  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  ;  and 
numerous  good  books  in  general  literature,  including  a  Collection  of  English  Plays 
of  the  XVII.  and  XVIII.  Centuries. 

A  Copy,  post  free,  on  application  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W. 


PGYPT  EXPLORATION  FUND.— ANNUAL  RE- 

-L'  PORT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  1893-4,  is.  ;  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
REPORT  FOR  1893-4,  2S*  6tl.  Special  extra  Publications  :  Atlas  of  Ancient 
T>t.  with  Tables,  Letterpress,  and  Index,  New  and  Revised  Edition,  3s.  6d.  ; 
GUIDE  TO  THE  TEMPLE  OF  DEIR  EL  BAHARI.  with  Plan,  6d.  Office 
of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  37  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C. 


CIR  F.  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A. — A  LARGE  COPY- 

RIGHT  ETCHING  (engraved  surface  2iin.  by  i6in.)  of  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  “  Hit  ”  is  given 
away  to  every  purchaser  of  “  THE  ART  JOURNAL  ”  for  1895.  For  particulars  see  Prospectus 
•r  January  and  February  numbers.  Monthly,  price  is.  6d.  Apply  to  your  Bookseller,  Local 
Bookstall,  or  direct  to  the  Publishers,  J.  S.  Virtue  &  CO,,  Ltd,,  26  Ivy  Lane,  London.  E.C, 


T300KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents.  FEBRUARY.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

An  Irish  Compromise  ?  By  Lord  Stanmore,  A  Liberal  Unionist 
M.P.,  L.  A.  Atherley  Jones,  M.P.,  R.  W.  IIanbury,  M.P., 
and  Sir  John  Leng,  M.P. 

Christina  Rossetti.  By  A.  C.  Benson. 

Foxhunters  and  Farmers.  By  Everard  Heneage. 

The  Primrose  League.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  T. 
Marriott,  Q.C. 

Autumn  Manoeuvres,  for  Civilians.  By  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod  on  Bimetallism.  By  T.  E.  Powell. 

A  Visit  to  Dashur.  By  Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

Colonial  Problems: — 

1.  Gibraltar’s  Grievance.  By  Charles  Bill,  M.P. 

II.  The  Commercial  Collapse  of  Newfoundland.  By  A. 
R.  Whiteway. 

Work  and  Policy  of  the  London  County  Council.  By  R. 

Melvill  Beachcroft  and  H.  Percy  Harris. 

A  Lodger  in  Maze  Pond.  By  George  Gissing. 
Correspondence— Mr.  Haldane’s  Policy  (by  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Lyttelton). 


EDWARD  STANFORD’S  LIST. 


Just  published,  large  4to,  cloth,  35s.  net. 

FINLAND 

IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY, 

By  FINNISH  AUTHORS. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  FINNISH  ARTISTS. 

“A  handsome  and  profusely  illustrated  volume." — Times. 

“This  superb  volume  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  generality  of  European  readers. 

Daily  News. 


Just  issued,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net,  postage  5d. 

CLOUDLAND  :  A  Study  on  the  Structure  and 

Characters  of  Clouds.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Clement  Ley,  M.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc. 
With  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  and  other  Illustrations. 

“This  monograph  has  been  long  and  anxiously  expected  by  all  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  advance  of  meteorology,  and  recognise  the  long  and 
profound  study  that  the  author  has  made  of  his  subject.” — Nature. 

Recently  published,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  25s. 

THE  GREAT  ICE  AGE,  and  its  Relation  to 

the  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  James  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Murchison 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third 
Edition,  much  Enlarged,  with  two  new  chapters  on  the  “  Glacial  Phenomena 
of  North  America,”  by  Professor  T.  C.  Chamuerlin.  Also  18  Maps  and  ;3 
Illustrations. 

“  It  bears  on  every  page  indications  of  patient  and  careful  research  ....  better 
than  any  other  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.” — Saturday  Review. 

Just  published,  CHEAPER  EDITION,  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  HIS- 

TORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES:  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of 
Western  Europe  and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  27  coloured  Maps.  By 
Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland. 

“  Professor  Hull  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  students  of  geology  by  preparing 
and  publishing  a  scries  of  maps  of  the  British  Islands,  in  which  he  indicates,  by 
distinctive  colouring,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  at  successive  periods  of 
geological  history.  No  such  series  of  maps,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  before  been 
published,  or  even  attempted." — Academy. 


London:  EDWARD  STANFORD, 

2S  and  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CH4RING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


2  February,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


IR.  IM.  HEINEMAM’S  LIST. 


THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY. 

A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By  Arthur  \V.  Pinero.  Small  4to,  with  a  New  Portrait 
in  Photogravure,  5s. 


LITTLE  EYOLF. 

By  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by  William  Archer.  With  Portrait.  Small  4to,  5s. 


COREA,  OR  CHO-SEN, 

The  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm. 

By  A.  Henry  Savage- Landor.  With  38  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  18s. 

CORRECTED  IMPRESSIONS. 

Essays  on  Victorian  Writers.  By  George  Saintsbury.  Crown  8vo,  buckram, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

ALEXANDER  III.  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Prince  Bismarck  :  an  Historical  Biography.’’ 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  6s. 


EDMUND  AND  JULES  DE  GONCOURT. 

With  Letters  and  Leaves  from  their  Journals.  Compiled  and  Translated.  With 
8  New  and  Original  Portraits,  specially  prepared  for  these  volumes.  2  vols.  demy 
8vo,  32s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE. 

Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. ;  postage,  6d. 


NAPOLEON  AND  THE  FAIR  SEX 

(“NAPOLflON  ET  LES  FEMMES").  Translated  from  the  French  of  Frederic 
Masson.  With  10  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net,  postage  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  THRONE: 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 

From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski.  (Being  a  Sequel  to  “  The  Romance  of  an 
Empress,”  by  the  same  Author.)  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  28s. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  History  of  Art.  By  Adolf  Furtwangler.  Authorized 
Translation.  Edited  by  Eugenie  Sellers.  Large  4to,  with  19  Full-page  and  200 
Text  Illustrations,  £3  3s.  net. 

An  Edition  de  Luxe  (Limited  to  Fifty  Copies)  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  in 
2  vols-,  £to  10s.  net. 

HERBART  AND  THE  HERBARTIANS. 

By  Charles  de  Garmo,  Ph  D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s. 

*,«  The  New  Volume  of  “  The  Great  Educators .” 


MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  OBSERVANCES. 

Their  Origin  and  Signification.  By  Leopold  Wagner.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

EPISODES. 

By  G.  Street,  Author  of  “  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BOY.”  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

THE  POTTER’S  THUMB. 

By  F.  A.  Steel.  New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  uniform  with  “  From  the 
Five  Rivers,"  by  the  same  Author.  6s. 

A  VICTIM  OF  GOOD  LUCK. 

By  W.  E.  Norris.  New  Edition.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ELDER  CONKLIN,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  Frank  Harris.  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MANXMAN. 

By  Hall  Caine.  Forty-fifth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA. 

By  W.  J.  Locke.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


London:  W.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 


ELDER  CONKLIN; 


AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 


1  vol.  price  6s. 


Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says: 

“The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris's  stories  seems  to  me 
beyond  criticism.  The  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  saying 
things,  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable.  ^  Kipling  never 
did  anything  better  than  the  two  short  stories,  ‘  Hatin'  Crow’  and  '  1  he  Best 
Man  in  Garotte,’  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing— which  was  thoroughly 
worth  doing — could  not  have  been  done  better.  ’1  he  interest  is  human  and 
heroic,  and  the  execution  perfect.  .  .  .  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  been 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  in  this  volume.  It  is 
a  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking,  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
has  no  place  in  true  art ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  of 
health.” 

Professor  DOWDEN  says: 

“  Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy— that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  stories.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative ;  but  the  action  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character ;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  from  both  events  and  personages,  laying  bare 
muscle  and  nerve  with  an  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrations  ; 
but  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
and  nice  are  needed  for  success ;  neither  rhetoric  nor  sentiment  can  assist 
the  demonstrator.'' 

TIMES. 


“These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
'  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
'  realistic'  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  work.  They’ 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  arc  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  raining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘  The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ‘Fatin’  Crow,' and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.' 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States— are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  stnrng  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 


“Mr.  Frank  Harris's  1  Elder  Conklin '—perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  year." 


ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 

“  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  its  terse,  close  simplicity— so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  theie  is  no  denying 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk,  or  the 
dramatic  force  with  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  of 
such  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Conklin,  and  Mr.  Letgood. 
‘The  Modern  Idyl'  is  the  singularly  powerful  story  which  first  revealed 
Mr  Harris's  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is 
even  less  pleasant  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force  in  the  realization  of  the  character  of  the  Parson,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  pietism  and  sensuality.” 

ATHENJEUM. 

"The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  thaj  ■ 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  momen's  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no 
doubt  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin— so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 

creative  workmanship."  _ 

SPEAKER. 

“  That  Mr  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  a<*o  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ‘A  Modern  Idyl,’  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  ‘  Elder  Conklin  ’  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu- 
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fate  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 


Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  1  here  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

“Saner  judgment  will  pronounce  the  book  merely  better  than  other 
books  that  are  themselves  not  bad.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harris's  speciality  lies  in 
grafting  on  to  the  outward  world  of  Bret  Harte  an  inward  world  of  con¬ 
flicting  motive  and  fine-drawn  analysis.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  first  story  does 
Mr.  Harris's  method  quite  succeed,  and  the  result  is  admirable,  lhc 
characters  are  clearly  defined  and  combined  with  great  skill.  I  X 
breathe  genuineness  and  truth.  There  is  force,  and  pathos  too,  in  the 
story  of  Bancroft  and  Loo  Conklin,  although  some  of  the  power  of  the 
melody  is  lost  in  the  minor  key.” 
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10s.  6d. ;  half-moroceo  flexible,  12s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENTS 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

NEW  EDITION,  THOROUGHLY  REYISED,  and  GREATLY  AUGMENTED. 
Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  the  New  Edition  of  “The  Imperial  Dictionary.” 
Illustrated  by  nearly  Eight  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 


V*  Detailed  Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Pages,  sent  post-free  on  application. 
London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 


New  Series. 
Price  One  Shillino. 


THE  ARGOSY. 


FEBRUARY 

NUMBER. 


yoiCE, 


Now  Ready. 

SPEECH,  and  GESTURE: 

book  to  the  Elocutionary  Art. 


A  Practical  Hand- 


Tlie  VOICE.  By  Hugh  Campbell,  m.d. 

SPEECH.  By  ROBT.  F.  BREWER,  B.A. 

GESTURE.  By  Henry  Neville. 

BcriTItiir.  anil  RECITATIVE.  By  CLIFFORD  HARRISON.  , 

rIcItA  I  ION  with  MUSICAL  ACCOMPANIMENT,  with  copious  examples  set  to  music. 

By!SngaNewBandE«ensivc  Collection  of  Pieces  adapted  for  Recitation,  Reading,  and 

Urai"nlir^ecrown  Svo,  over  900  pages,  with  upwards  of  100  Illustrations  by  Dargavcl  and  Ramsey. 

C,0t-h-  C7ert“nfy'!n  noothef  vofume'are  so  many  of  my  recitations  to  be  found.-Of^  Harrison 
LONDON:  C.  W.  DEACON  &  CO.,  CHARING  CROSS  CHAMBERS.  W.C. 
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The  Second  Number  of  the  New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Series. 

x  WHEN  LEAVES  WERE  GREEN:  A  Novel.  Uy  Sydney  HodCES. 
Chapters  V. -VII I.  Illustrated  by  Frank  Dadd. 

*■  IPif  hTIWE!rEWER%  CASTLES  IN  THE  AIR.  By  Gleeson  White. 
I  WINTER:  '  5-  UNDER  A  SPELL.  By  M.  E.  Stanlev-Penn. 

MR  I™TONEL.RDByNMriy  He/rTw'ood,  Author  of  “East  Lynne.” 
7'  Chapters  III  -IV.  Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

0  ?HEBROMANCE  OF  SPAIN.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  With  Illustrations. 
,0  A  WATER  HORSE.  By  May  Crommelin. 

THE  WAY  TO  MY  HEART.  By  D.  H.  Cornish.  .  p  r 

STEALING  A  MARCH  ON  THE  COLONEL.  By  Captain  The  Hon.  R.  C. 

„  ROBERTMLOUIS  STEVENSON.  By  Alexander  H.  Japp,  LL.D. 

;  ;  p ASSE D— VTITeP HONOURS?  ^By*< Christian  Burke. 

th/ TOWGE^.POF>ST.  SEPELIAN.  By  R.  R.Ottley.  . 

The  Second  Edition  of  the  January  Number,  containing  the  0pemno  Chapte 
of  the  Serial  Stories,  can  be  obtained  of  all  Bookselleis. 

London:  R.  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


2  February,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


Now  Ready,  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE 

TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

(FEBRUARY  1895)  contains  among  other  Articles  of  interest  LADY  JEAN'S 
VAGARIES  (Conclusion)— LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO 
FANNY  KEMBLE,  1871-1883— ERASMUS  AND  THE  REFORMATION— 
THE  GIRLWHO  BELIEVED  IN  THE  SAINTS— A  BRACE  OF  LIONS 
—AN  UNPUBLISHED  PAGE  IN  MADAGASCAR  HISTORY— ON  CURIO 
HUNTING  IN  CHINA-A  HIGHER  LAW,  &c. 


NEW  WORKS. 

NOW  READY. 

NOLLEKENS  AND  HIS  TIMES.  By  John  Thomas 

SMITH,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum. 
Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.  In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  15s. 

“Those  who  delight  in  vagrant  anecdote  of  Hogarth  and  Reynolds,  Johnson 
and  Fielding,  Garrick  and  Quin,  and  Gainsborough  and  Wilson  will  find  in  these 
pages  a  never-failing  source  of  entertainment." — Realm. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  AUGUSTUS  CRAVEN,  Author 

of  “  Le  Recit  d’une  Sceur.”  With  Extracts  from  her  Diaries  and  Correspond¬ 
ence.  _  By  MARIA  CATHERINE  BISHOP.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  with 
Portraits  of  Mrs.  Craven,  21s. 

NOW  READY. 

FORTY  YEARS  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE,  1850-1890. 

A  Personal  Narrative.  By  FREDERICK  E.  BAINES,  C.B.  In  2  vols., 
large  crown  8vo,  with  diagrams,  &c.  21s. 

“  A  valuable  record  of  work  done,  by  one  who  was  himself  behind  the  scenes 
tnd  a  storehouse  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY. 

\  PARSON  AT  BAY.  By  Harold  Vallings,  Author  of 

“  The  Transgression  of  Terence  Clancy,”  &c.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

-ADY  JEAN  S  VAGARIES.  In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

HORNISH  DIAMONDS.  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  Author 

of  “  ’Tvvixt  W ood  and  Sea,”  &c.  In  2  vols.,  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


NEW  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  HORAGE  COX. 

Full  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  application. 

Fully  Illustrated,  in  crown  8vo,  price  5s.  6d. ;  by  post,  5s.  lod., 
the  Fourth  Edition  of 

^  SYSTEM  OF  FIGURE-SKATING;  being  the  Theory 

and  f  ractice  of  the  Art  as  Developed  in  England,  with  a  Glance  at  its 
Origin  and  History.  By  T.  Maxwell  Witham  (Member  of  the 
Skating  Club). 

4TI1  Edition.  In  post  8vo,  limp  cloth,  gilt,  price  is.,  by  post,  is.  2d. 

.HE  ART  OF  SKATING.  With  Illustrations,  Diagrams, 

and  Plain  Directions  for  the  Acquirement  of  the  Most  Difficult 
and  Graceful  Movements.  George  Anderson  (“Cyclos”),  Vice- 
President  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Skating  Club,  and  for  many  years 
President  of  the  Glasgow  Skating  Club. 

Now  Ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

5RITANNIA  S  BULWARKS:  An  Historical  Poem,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  Deeds  of  the  British  Navy  from  the  Battle  of  Sluys  to 
the  present  day,  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Low.  The  metre  is  that  of 
Scott  s  '  Marmion,"  which  is  considered  effective  for  a  poem  of  action. 
I  he  work  is  divided  into  two  books,  consisting  of  ten  cantos,  and 
contains,  besides  the  history  proper,  a  record  of  the  services  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  seamen,  and  of  historic  ships-of-war.  In  the  case  of  those 
bearing  the  names  of  classical  celebrities,  a  sketch  of  these  is  given. 

I  he  work  is  made  easy  of  reference  by  a  copious  index. 

Now  Ready,  price  3s.  6d. 

'YRA  PISCATORIA.  Original  Poems  on  the  Nature, 

Habits  and  Mode  of  Capture  of  all  the  British  Fresh-water  Fishes,  on 
rf.a  uhlnl’  Fishermen.  By  Cotswold  Isys,  M.A.,  Author 

the  Fly-Fishers '^Qub.  ‘°  FiShing’"  &C'*  and  Hon'  Member  of 

“  Cots'vold  Isys  has  wr‘«en  some  of  the  sweetest  angling  poems  of  our  time.’ 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  ALEC  TWEEDIE. 

Now  Ready,  price  6s. 

VILTON,  Q.C.  :  or,  Life  in  a  Highland  Shooting  Box.  By 

Mrs  Alec  Tweedie,  Author  of  “A  Winter's  Jaunt  to  Norway" 
Girl's  RideTnlcdandJ'&a  NanSeni  IbSen’  Bj°rnsen'  Brandes> 1  “A 
TvZ™tyr’rlCn\y*V°’  Wi,h  I1,ustrat'°ns  and  Map,  price  12s.  net. 

^MONTHS  IN  A  SYRIAN  MONASTERY.  Being 

the  record  of  a  Visit  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Syrian  Church  in 
Mesopotamia,  with  some  account  of  the  Yazidis,  or  Devil  Worshippers 
of  Mosul  and  El  Jilwah,  their  Sacred  Book.  By  Oswald  H  P  \rry 

B'tA; 'r°f  M,Mdf  eu  C°U''£e',0xfortI-  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  With 
a  Piefatory  Note  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  II. 
Third  Edition.  Completely  revised  throughout,  with  additionai 
chapters.  Extra  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  extra  crown  8vo 
12s.  6d. ) 

MEMOIR  OF  SIR  A.  C.  RAMSAY.  By  Sir 

Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. ,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
net. 

TIMES. — “  The  volume  is  in  every  sense  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  contemporary  science,  while  its  intrinsic  interest  and  its  skill  of 
presentation  will  commend  it  to  a  wide  circle  of  general  readers." 

DAILY  NEWS.— “The  Memoir  is  worthy  both  of  Ramsay  and  his 
biographer.  .  .  .  His  book  contains  no  unnecessary  detail,  and  his  story 
proceeds  smoothly  and  rapidly  from  first  page  to  last." 

CASTLE  RACKRENT  and  THE  ABSENTEE. 

By  Maria  Edgeworth.  Illustrated  by  Miss  Chris.  Hammond 
With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie.  Crown  8vo 
3s.  6d. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Standard  Novels.  The  next 
volumes,  to  be  published  at  intervals  of  a  month,  will  be  :  “  Japhet  in  Search 
of  a  Father,''  by  Captain  Marryat,  Illustrated  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Brock,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Mr.  David  Hannay;  and  “Tom  Cringle's  Log,"  by 
Michael  Scott,  Illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  Ayton  Symington,  with  a°n  Introduction 
by  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris. 

1HE  RALSTONS.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

2  vols.,  globe  8vo,  12s. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—"  In  respect  to  the  excellence  of  its  literary 
quality,  the  book  now  before  us  is  fully  worthy  of  the  unqualified  praise  that 
was  justly  awarded  to  its  predecessor.” 

DAILY  NE  WS.  •  The  book  is  admirably  written  j  it  contains  passages 
full  of  distinction,  it  is  instinct  with  intensity  of  purpose  ;  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  living  touch  ;  the  narrative  moves  without  pause  or  falter  from 
crisis  to  crisis." 


THE  SPHINX  OF  EAGLEHAWK.  A  Tale 

of  Old  Bendigo.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood.  Leap.  8vo,  2s. 

[Macmillan’s  Pocket  Novels. 
MORNING  POST.—"  Chiefly  recommended  by  its  spirited  sketches  of 
manners.  Thrown  off  with  an  ease  that  adds  much  to  their  merit." 

HERO-TALES  OF  IRELAND.  Collected  by 

Jeremiah  Curtin.  Extra  crown  8vo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

DA!LY  NE  WS.— “  They  have  all  the  witchery  and  all  the  colossal 
wonder  of  the  Celtic  imagination.  .  .  .  The  colouring  is  Irish,  the  design 
is  Irish,  the  elements  are  human  and  primeval.” 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.  By  John  Churton 

Collins.  8vo,  9s.  net. 

ENGLISH  PROSE.  Selections,  with  Critical 

Introductions  by  Various  Writers,  and  General  Introductions  to  each 
Period.  Edited  by  Henry  Craik.  In  5  vols.,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
each  volume. 

Vol.  IV.— THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

TIMES.—"  The  critical  introductions  to  the  several  extracts  by  various 
writers  are  full  of  pith  and  point,  and  Mr.  Craik’s  general  introduction  to 
the  whole  period  is  a  masterly  essay  on  the  characteristics  of  eighteenth- 
century  prose  .  .  These  four  volumes  are  a  contribution  of  sterling 
value  to  English  literary  history." 


A  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH.  By  an  Unor¬ 

thodox  Believer.  Fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


CATALOGUE  OF  LANTERN  SLIDES  TO 

ILLUSTRATE  FYFFE'S  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  With  Notes 
ontheirUse.  By  Rev.  I\  Field,  M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  King's 
School,  Canterbury.  Pot  8vo,  6d.  sewed. 


MUSSEL  CULTURE  and  the  BAIT  SUPPLY, 

W1™  REFERE^CE  MORE  ESPECIALLY  TO  SCOTLAND 
By  W.  L.  Calderyvood,  F.R.S. E.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


STEAM  and  the  MARINE  STEAM  ENGINE. 

By  John  Yeo,  Fleet  Engineer,  Royal  Navy;  Instructor  in  Steam  and 
Marine  Engineering  at  the  Royal  Naval  College.  With  Illustrations. 
Medium  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

POEMS  BY  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Chosen 

and  Arranged  by  Edward  Dowden.  Pot  8vo,  25.  6d.  net. 
MACMILLAN S  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

BURKE. — Speeches  on  American  Taxation  ; 

on  Conciliation  with  America ;  and  Letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  F.  C.  Selby,  M.  V.,  Principal 
and  Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Deccan  College,  Poona. 
Globe  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  A.  J.  BALFOUR. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF: 


Being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Theology. 


By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. 


8vo,  Price  12s.  6d. 


[ On  Friday ,  Feb.  8. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  VERNEY  FAMILY 


during  the  Commonwealth,  1650-1660.  Compiled  from  the  Letters 
and  illustrated  by  the  Portraits  at  Claydon  House.  By  Margaret 
M.  Verney.  With  10  Portraits,  &c.  8vo,  21s. 


CELLULOSE:  An  Outline  of  the  Chemistry 


RHODESIA  OF  TO-DAY  :  A  Description 


of  the  Present  Condition  and  the  Prospects  of  Matabeleland  and 
Mashonaland.  By  E.  F.  Knight,  Author  of  “  Where  Three  Empires 
Meet,”  &c.  ;  recently  Correspondent  for  the  Tunes  in  the  British 
South  Africa  Company's  Territory.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


A  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN,  from  the  Earliest 


Times  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Burke,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 


By  Ulick  Ralph 


of  the  Structural  Elements  of  Plants.  With  Reference  to  their 
Natural  History  and  Industrial  Uses.  By  CROSS  and  Bevan  (C.  E 

Cross,  E.  J.  Bevan,  and  C.  Beadle).  With  13  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 


12s.  net. 


A 


POPULAR  TREATISE  ON  THE 

PHYSIOLOGY  OF  PLANTS.  For  the  Use  of  Gardeners,  or  for 
Students  of  Horticulture  and  of  Agriculture.  By  Dr.  Paul  SOR.U'ER, 
Director  of  the  Experimental  Station  at  the  Royal  Pomological  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Proskau  (Silesia).  Translated  by  F.  E.  Weiss,  B.Sc.,  I  .I.  S., 
Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  33 
Illustrations.  8vo,  9s.  net. 


INDIAN  POLITY  :  A  View  of  the  System 

of  Administration  in  India.  By  General  Sir  George  Chesney, 
K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Colonel  Commandant  Royal  Engineers.  With  Map 
showing  all  the  Administrative  Divisions  of  British  India, 
tion.  8vo,  21 1. 


Third  Edi- 


CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK¬ 


SHOP.  By  F.  MAX  Muller,  K.M.  New  Edition,  in  4  Volumes. 
Vol.  I.  RECENT  ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 
net.— Vol.  II.  BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 
net.  (Ready.) 


A  MODERN  PRIESTESS  OF  ISIS 

(Madame  Blavatsky).  Abridged  and  Translated  on  the  Behalf  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  from  the  Russian  of  Vsevolod  Ser- 
GYrEViCH  SOLOVYOFF.  By  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  With  Appen¬ 
dices.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


LIFE  OF  LUTHER.  By  Julius  Kostlix. 

With  Illustrations  from  Authentic  Sources.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man.  Second  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  DEAN  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHA 


RACTER:  Sermons.  With  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  FRANCIS 
Paget,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 


THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.  By  the 

.  i  .  1  .  Cl  i  f  \  - n  h  d  A  f*/\%-  I  In  *•  « t  1  I,  r* 


late  GEORGE  J.  ROMANES,  Author  of  “  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,  8c. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  *j 
Canon  of  Westminster.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  VEDAS: 

.  ~  ,  t x  i  _ 


What  Light  does  it  throw  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of  Religion  ? 
By  Maurice  Phillips,  London  Mission,  Madras.  .Crown  8vo,  os. 


OLD  AND  NEW  ASTRONOMY.  By 

Richard  A.  Proctor  and  A.  Cowper  Ranyard_.  With  31  Plates 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  4to, 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 

Price  3s.  6d.  each. 


and  472  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
One  Guinea. 


THIRTY-FOURTH  THOUSAND.  PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 


A  GENTLEMAN  OF  FRANCE.  By 


Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


SPECTATOR. — “  In  many  respects  this  book  is  so  noteworthy  that  it  places 
Mr.  Weyman  at  one  stride  in  the  front  rank  of  living  novelists.” 


A  THEN/RUM. — “  The  book  is  not  only  good  literature  ;  it  is  a  ‘  rattling  good 
story,’ instinct  with  the  spirit  of  true  adventure  and  stirring  emotion.  Oflove  and 
peril,’ intrigue  and  fighting,  there  is  plenty." 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  “SILVER  LIBRARY.’ 


Price  3s. 

THE  FIRST  CROSSING 

OF  GREENLAND.  By 
Fridtjof  Nansen.  With  nu¬ 
merous  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 

CALLUS;  or,  Roman 
Scenes  in  the  Times  of  Augustus. 
By  Professor  W.  A.  Becker. 
With  Notes  and  Excursuses  Il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Romans.  With 
Illustrations. 

CHAR1CLES ;  or,  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  Private  Life  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks.  By  Professor 
W.  A.  Becker.  With  Notes 
and  Excursuses.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

angling  sketches. 

By  Andrew  Lang.  With  20 
Illustrations  by  W.  Burn 
Murdoch. 


6d.  each. 


THE  ENGLISH  IN  IRE¬ 
LAND  IN  THE  EIGH¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
James  Anthony  Froude.  3 
vols. 


THE  RUINED  CITIES 

OF  MASHONALAND:  being  a 
Record  of  Excavation  and  Ex¬ 
ploration  of  1891.  By  J.  Theo¬ 
dore  Bent,  F.S.A.,  F.R.C.S. 
With  118  Illustrations.  New 
Edition  with  New  Preface. 


PLEAS  AND  CLAIMS 

FOR  CHRIST.  By  the  Rev. 
Henry  Scott  Holland, M. A., 
Canon  and  Precentor  of  St. 
Paul’s.  Cheap  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

happiness  in  the 

SPIRITUAL  LIFE  ;  or,  “  The 
Secret  of  the  Lord."  A  Series  of 
Practical  Considerations.  By  W. 
Clavell  Ingram,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Peterborough.  Crown  8vo, 


THE  CHRISTIAN 

HOME:  Its  Foundation  and 
Duties.  ByW.  J.  Knox  Little, 
M.A.,  Canon  Resident  arv  of 
Worcester,  and  Vicar  of  Hear 
Cross.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  crowd  which,  of  late  years,  has  gathered  about 
the  entrances  to  Westminster  at  the  opening  of  Par¬ 
liament,  was  missing  on  Tuesday  last.  Only  for  a  few 
minutes  were  there  more  people  to  be  seen  than  on  ordi¬ 
nary  days,  and  these  had  no  cheers  for  any  Minister  or 
party  leader.  The  change  is  variously  ascribed  to  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  cold  weather,  and  the 
lack  of  interest  in  a  Parliament  so  visibly  impotent  and 
moribund. 

The  legislative  programme  announced  in  the  Queen’s 
Speech  is  destitute  of  surprises.  The  appropriate  sops 
to  be  thrown  to  the  various  sections  of  the  Government 
majority  we  had  already  exactly  apportioned.  Yet,  in  a 
Incus  a  non  lucendo  sense,  the  Speech  may  be  described 
as  remarkable.  The  main  point  was  indicated  admirably 
by  Lord  Salisbury  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  when  he  said  : 
“  Almost  every  Speech  that  I  can  remember  promised 
the  House  of  Commons  that  both  efficiency  and  economy 
should  be  observed  in  the  Estimates  that  were  forth¬ 
coming.  But  there  is  not  a  word  of  that  in  this  Speech. 

I  can  only  construe  that  curious  omission  by  supposing 
that  the  party  for  economy  and  the  party  for  efficiency 
were  equally  balanced  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  that,  after 
lengthened  conflict,  they  determined  to  say  nothing 
about  either  efficiency  or  economy.” 

On  Wednesday  Sir  George  Trevelyan  made  a  rather 
clever  speech  at  Bethnal  Green  in  support  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  policy  of  the  London  County  Council.  He 
indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  wild  talk  about  the  Moderates, 
who,  he  said,  wanted  London  cut  up  into  ten  separate 
bodies,  spending  their  entire  rates  upon  themselves,  and 
wished  to  live  in  selfish  isolation  from  their  poorer 
brethren.  But  he  made  a  good  point  in  referring  to  the 
complaint  of  the  Moderates  that  the  rates  of  London  are 
so  high.  “At  Leeds,”  he  said,  “they  are  as  high  as 
6s.  in  the  pound ;  in  that  model  municipality,  Birming¬ 
ham,  they  are  6s.”  This  certainly  takes  away  somewhat 
from  the  glamour  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  panegyric  of 
his  favourite  city,  and  rather  dulls  the  point  of  his 
remarks  about  the  London  rates.  The  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts  the  same 
evening,  expressed  his  belief  in  trade  unionism  as  a 
solution  of  the  labour  problem.  We  cannot,  however, 
follow  him  when  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  “that  trade 
unions  and  labour  associations  will  eventually  be  found 
to  be  antagonistic  to  socialistic  principles.”  Surely 
every  disciplined  association  of  men  is  a  form  of  Social¬ 
ism  as  opposed  to  Individualism.  Nor  can  we  see  how 
voluntary  co-operation  can  be  opposed  immediately  or 
eventually  to  State-Socialism. 

Lord  Londonderry,  speaking  at  Blackpool  on  Friday 
last,  infelicitously  remarked  that  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  rejecting  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  is  supported  by  the 


large  towns  and  industrial  centres  of  England,  whereas 
the  majority  of  the  present  Government  is  obtained, 
“not  from  the  centres  of  intelligence,  but  from  the 
country  voters.”  Perhaps  Hodge  may  not  be  so  intelli- 
gent  as  his  town  cousin,  but  to  draw  such  invidious 
distinctions  between  them  is  not  the  way  to  win  votes. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Carson  made  some  forcible  com¬ 
ments  on  the  proposed  Irish  Land  Bill  at  Royston.  He 
described  it  as  “a  sop  to  Irish  Nationalists,  and  a  bribe 
to  the  Unionist  farmers  of  Ulster.”  No  reliance,  how- 
eve.r’  Jie  sa'd>  could  be  placed  on  the  report  of  the 
majority  of  the  Select  Committee  :  first,  because  every 
member  of  the  majority  had,  by  voting  for  Mr.  Kilbride’s 
Bill,  pledged  himself,  before  hearing  any  evidence,  to 
the  principles  underlying  the  report,  and,  secondly, 
because  the  Committee  had  refused  to  hear  the  evidence 
of  landlords  or  professional  men  independent  of  the 
Land  Commission.  An  excellent  summary  of  the  chief 
objections  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  left  last  Saturday  for  the  Cape  after 
the  ceremony  at  Osborne  which  made  him  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  more 
cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  has  lately  been  the  case 
with  him.  At  any  rate,  he  remarked  to  a  representative 
of  the  Press  that  his  visit  to  England  “  had  been  a  very 
pleasant  and  a  most  satisfactory  one.”  We  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  “very  pleasant”  and  “most. satis¬ 
factory  ”  to  himself  and  his  friends,  but  it  was  possiblv 
not  equally  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  shareholders  of 
the  British  South  Africa  Company,  who  showed  a  curious 
eagerness  to  sell  their  shares  after  his  speech  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Company. 

In  the  general  redistribution  of  diplomatic  patronage 
which  Signor  Crispi  has  been  making,  the  Italian 
Embassy  in  London  finds  at  its  head  a  distinguished 
military  commander  and  writer,  General  Ferrero.  The 
appointment  is  unexceptionable,  but  this  seems  hardlv 
the  word  to  describe  the  selection  of  Count  Tornielli  for 
the  trying  post  of  Italian  ambassador  at  Paris.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  this  amiable  diplomatist,  while  serving  his 
king  in  London,  gave  utterance  in  a  public  speech  to 
sentiments  at  which  the  French  Government  took 
umbrage.  Franco-Italian  relations  have  been  more  or 
less  strained  ever  since,  and  recently  the  friction  neared 
the  point  of  an  open  diplomatic  rupture.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  appearance  of  Count  Tornielli  in  Paris 
as  an  official  peacemaker  gives  us  pause. 

The  case  of  Lord  Tweedmouth’s  cheque-book  and  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party  is  still  not  quite  as  clear  as  it 
might  be,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  no  cheque  was 
drawn,  or,  at  all  events,  passed  between  the  contracting 
parties.  The  confusion  arose  from  the  dull  Saxon 
supposition  that  when  a  member  of  the  Party  Committee 
like  Mr.  Blake,  and  salaried  spokesmen  of  the  Party  like 
Messrs.  O’Brien  and  Diamond,  said  a  certain  thing,  it 
had  probably  some  foundation  in  fact.  The  explanation 
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now  offered  is  that  they  created  a  scandal  through  mere 
exuberance  of  verbosity. 


The  rupture  in  the  Parliamentary  organization  of  the 
Anti-Parnellite  Party  has  been  completed  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Healy  from  the  Committee  to  which,  on 
Tuesday,  he  was  only  elected  by  the  margin  of  a  vote  01 
two,  and  on  which  he  would  have  stood  quite  alone  His 
followers  in  Ireland  having  obtained  control  of  the 
executive  of  the  National  Federation,  a  struggle  will  now 
ensue  between  the  Party  Committee  and  the  Home 
Party  “machine,”  with  the  odds  heavily  in  favour  of 

Tim. 


Last  week  we  called  for  an  official  explanation  from 
Lord  Herschell  of  his  alleged  intention  to  remove 
Mr  Justice  Vaughan  Williams  “from  a  position  which 
he  was  filling  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  mercantile 

Smmuniy  and  the  legal  rfri°n’\“,,“sSevi„dtcaSn 
Chancellor’s  own  words.  Lord  Herschell  s  vindication 

of  his  proceedings  on  Tuesday  in  the  House  of  Lords 
cannot  be  said  to  be  completely  satisfactory.  We  are, 
of  course,  glad  to  learn  that  there  was  no  fnction 
between  him  and  Mr.  Justice  Williams  in  regard  to  the 
New  Zealand  case,  and  that  such  conferences  as  he  has 
had  with  the  Judge  in  respect  to  the  wniding  up  of  con  - 
panies  have  been  “throughout  of  a  friendly  character. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  however,  makes  the  remarkable 
admission  that  “the  experience  of  a  more  permanent 
transfer  of  winding-up  cases  has  been  under  considera¬ 
tion”  on  public  grounds;  and  not  only  this,  but  it 
appears  that  even  before  the  Press  began  to  discuss  the 
question  he  had  determined  “to  leave  matters  as  they 
were,”  and  had  communicated  that  determination  to  his 
secretary.  Now  as  Lord  Herschell  is,  we  suppose,  a  man 
of  average  common-sense,  why  on  earth  did  he  not  com¬ 
municate  his  determination  to  some  one  who  could  corro¬ 
borate  his  statement  ?  It  is  all  very  well  to _ talk  about 
the  intolerable  position  of  a  public  man  who  is  subjected 
to  slander  and  is  expected  to  reply  to  it  in  the  news¬ 
papers  •  but  why  should  a  Lord  Chancellor  be  privileged 
nfthis  ’respect  more  than  a  Prime  Minister  ?  Has  Lord 
Rosebery  never  written  a  letter  of  explanation  to  a  dady 
paper  ?  If  Lord  Herschell  found  his  position  so  irksome 
one  would  have  imagined  that  he  would  have  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  removing  any  false  idea  °f  his 
intentions  from  the  public  mind;  but  he  did  not  choose 
to  do  so.  At  the  best  this  proves  an  extraordinary  lack 
of  judgment  on  his  part.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Justice 
Williams  will  now  at  last  break  silence,  and  publicly 
bear  witness  to  the  accuracy  of  Lord  Herschell  s  state 

ments. 


An  influential  deputation  of  shipowners,  with  Sir 
Donald  Currie  as  chief  spokesman,  waited  on  Mr.  Bryce 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  last  Tuesday,  to  protest  against 
the  new  rules  of  the  road  at  sea  in  regard  to  sound 
signals  in  fogs  and  screened  side-lights.  Mr  Bryce, 
who  had  evidently  taken  some  trouble  to  work  up  the 
main  facts  of  the  case,  expressed  himself  willing  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  investigate  the  latter  question  , 
bu?  in  regard  to  the  former,  declared  that  ‘  ‘  if  the  wishes 
of  the  deputation  were  realized,  this  country  would  be 
in  the  absurd  position  of  having  urged  upon  o  her 
Governments  to  adopt  the  conclusions  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference  and  then  turning  against  them  It 
appears  also  that  the  new  rules  will  be  anlv^sally  m 
force  before  the  lapse  of  many  months.  C  early,  there¬ 
fore  as  the  opinion  of  the  whole  British  mercantile 
marine  is  against  the  use  of  the  sound  signals  qf"' 
tion,  England  must  be  content  for  once  to  stultify  her¬ 
self  and  to  sacrifice  her  pride  to  her  interests  ;  and  Mr 
Bryce,  far  from  urging  the  shortness  of  the  time  as  an 
invincible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  cancelling  or  modifying 
Rule  k,  should  immediately  open  communications  with 
foreign  Governments  for  that  purpose.  But  these  dilatory 
and  dignified  Professors  will  have  their  speeches  ;  it  is 
only  men  of  business  who  are  not  allowed  such  excuses. 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the !  Fje 
Chamber  of  Deputies  toward  that  alliance  of  Radol 
and  Socialists  which  the  events  of  the  past  month ‘  have 
foreshadowed.  The  Socialist  leader,  M  Millerand 
secured  a  majority  for  his  motion  that  the  Ghambe 

should  take  into  its  own  hands  the  inve,S^^n0°^ns 
scandal  which,  it  is  alleged,  envelopes  the  Midi-Organs 
Railways  Conventions  of  1883.  It  is  true  that  the 
Chamber,  in  using  the  power  thus  arro&a^d  t°  ltse^ 
has  appointed  a  committee  of  inquiry  believed  t0 ' 
friendly  to  the  implicated  officials,  but  any  such  attemp 

fo  hush the  matter  up  can  only  increase !  mrhlt 

M.  Rochefort’s  remarkable  reception  upon  his  return  to 
Paris  has  been  accepted  adroitly  by  him  as  a  proof  that 
the  public  desire,  above  all  things,  a  relentless  warfare 
upon  corruption  in  political  life.  This  issue  affords  a 
common  ground  upon  which  Socialists  and  Ratals  can 
unite,  and  upon  which  enough  members  of  the  Extreme 
Right  can  join  them,  on  opportune  occasions,  to  wreck 
any  possible  Government. 


Mr  T  H.  Wilson  can  no  longer  defer  his  action  for 
jibel  against  the  Shipping  Federation  on  the  plea  of  want 
of  means.  In  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Monday,  Mr.  T.  H.  Robinson,  the  editor  of  Fcnrplay, 
offered  to  deposit  £600  with  Messrs.  Burt  Howell,  and 
J  ohn  Burns  as  trustees ,  to  defray  the  costs  of  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  the  alleged  forged  circular,  the 
conditions  being  that  the  action  should  be  commenced  a 
once  and  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  himself  go  into  the  wit¬ 
ness-box.  We  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  Mr.  Wilson 
Sid  not  immediately  close  with  the  offer.  It  was  how¬ 
ever,  not  until  Wednesday  that  he  replied,  and  then  to  the 
effect  that  “Mr.  Robinson  is  just  a  month  too  late  with 
his  offer.”  He  went  on  :  “lam  now  completing  arrange¬ 
ments  to  deal  with  three  of  my  other  libellers,  and  will 
eventually  deal  with  some  more.”  We  can  only  infer 
from  these  statements  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  necessary 
funds  for  a  libel  action  a  month  ago  ;  how  is  it  then  th£ 
he  has  not  yet  entered  an  action  for  libel  against  the 
Shipping  Federation,  as  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the  Times 
of  December  28  he  would  do  as  soon  as  he  had  t 
means  ?  But  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Wilson  s  first  impulse 
has  given  place  to  caution,  and  he  now  adds:  I  shal 
not  consult  Mr.  Robinson  as  to  whom  I  should  take 
action  against,  nor  yet  will  be  bound  down  by  any ^con¬ 
ditions  ’’  He  professes  also  to  “quite  understand  the 
o-ame  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  the  Shipping  Federation, 
which  is  to  involve  one  in  endless  litigation.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  game  is  beyond  us  ;  we  do  not  understan  e 
wounded  honour  that  finds  no  salve  in  justice  when  it 
is  offered  gratis 


The  obstinacy  of  the  defence  of  Wai-hei-wex  has  lent 
a  new  interest  to  the  history  of  the  war  in  the  East. 
The  Chinese  Admiral  has  fought  splendidly  ;  his  two  best 
battle-ships,  the  “Ting  Yuen”  and  the  “Chen  Yuen 
both  over  7000  tons,  have  been  sunk,  and  the  end  must 
now  be  at  hand.  The  cold,  we  are  told,  js  intense,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Japanese  are  losing  thousands 
from  this  cause  alone,  while  the  Chinese,  with  them 
sunerior  physique,  are  comparatively  unharmed.  Still, 
the  issue?of  the  war  cannot  be  doubted  ;  intelligence 
has  too  many  advantages  in  these  days  to  be  balke  or 

long. 


: 


If  the  average  Englishman  has  at  heart  a  feeling  of 

somethlnt  like"  contempt  for  the  Frenchman  it  cannot 

belied  that  the  feeling  is  repaid  by  the  Frenchman 
with  an  ill-will  amounting  to  hatred.  An  example  o 
this  was  afforded  by  the  scene  that  took  place  last  Saturday 
ffi  the  French  Chamber,  when  the  Government  was  ,n 
peril  of  being  turned  out  for  accepting  the  contract  o 
an  English  instead  of  a  French  firm  for  the  transport  of 
a  number  of  river  gunboats  to  Madagascar.  The  Frei  c 
firm  wanted  a  million  of  francs  for  the  transport,  an 
would  not  o-uarantee  the  arrival  of  the  gunboats  in  go 
Erne  which  would  mean,  in  case  of  delay,  much  loss  of 
Ufe  through  fever.  The  English  firm  was  ready  to 
carry  out  die  transport  for  460,000  francs,  an  ffu 
anteed  the  delivery  of  the  gunboats.  General  Memer, 
therefore,  could  not  do  otherwise  than  sign  the  amt  * 

wSi  the  English  firm,  as  the  present  Minister  of  War 

tried  to  explain  to  his  Chauvinistic  audience.  .  , 

"fu  cm  nt  tW  M  Le  Mvre  de  Vilers  and  Admiral 

Besnard  The^iew  Minister  of  Marine,  succeeded  in  con- 
S  Jhc  Chamber  that  the  rescinding  of  the  contract 
w  u  d  seriously  embarrass  the  Madagascar  «P<  ™  - 

And  we  English  are  accused  of  being  msular  and  pro- 

vincial  ! 
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CHAMBERLAINISM. 

A  STRANGE  fatality  seems  to  pursue  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  In  spite  of  his  ability — and  there  are  few 
men  in  or  out  of  the  House  who  are  abler — he  con¬ 
tinually  manages  to  exasperate  his  opponents  while 
leaving  his  friends  with  an  uneasy  sense  that  there 
is  something  lacking  in  his  dialectic.  It  might  be 
said  that  he  is  the  only  Radical  who  has  turned  Con¬ 
servative.  When  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  Mr. 
Goschen,  or  Sir  Henry  James  make  Conservative 
speeches,  they  perform  their  task  with  a  good  grace  ; 
the  new  clothes  fit  them  as  well  as,  or  even  better  than, 
the  old,  and  to  draw  attention  to  the  change  of  raiment 
would  therefore  be  impertinent.  But  Mr/ Chamberlain 
is  not  at  home  in  the  Conservative  garb  ;  he  cannot 
speak  of  historic  traditions  with  a  becoming  sense  of 
pride,  or  dwell  upon  the  associations  which  link  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation  with  the  tender  reverence  of  those 
who  love  to  feel  their  individual  fortunes  absorbed  in 
the  larger  destinies  of  national  life.  He  warns  the 
County  Council  that,  though  they  may  get  hold  of  the 
Guildhall,  they  will  not  feel  comfortable  sitting  under 
“  the  shadow  of  Gog  and  Magog  !  ”  “  Why,  gentlemen, 
they  would  be  in  the  position  of  those  misguided  indivi- 
dualswho  think  to  conceal  the  shortness  (sic)  of  theirorigin 
by  providing  themselves  with  a  whole  lot  of  ready-made 
ancestors  from  an  old  curiosity  shop  in  Wardour  Street.” 
This  may  be  excellent  fooling  ;  but  is  it  more  ?  Mr. 
Chamberlain  may  feel  such  social  disadvantages — we 
rather  doubt  it,  however — but  why  does  he  assume  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  County  Council  to  “live  up  ” 
to  the  traditions  ot  the  City  of  London  ?  why  does  he 
exemplify  the  associations  which  dignify  history  by  means 
of  the  grotesque  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog  ?  If  any  one 
could  make  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  devout  Catholic,  he  would 
soon  take  a  high  place  among  the  men  of  this  genera¬ 
tion  whom  England  honours.  Will  no  one  teach  him  to 
love  gargoyles  and  winged  fiends  fantastically  fanged, 
and  airy  pinnacles  that  lead  the  eye  into  the  blue,  and, 
above  all,  thetendercredulous  imagination thatgave  these 
birth  !  He  must  be  educated  to  love  incense  and  Latin 
praters,  and  saints  feet  polished  by  the  lips  of  countless 
generations  of  worshippers,  and  all  useless  and  beauti¬ 
ful  things,  before  he  can  enter  into  his  kingdom.  If  he 
accept  the  role  in  the  proper  spirit,  it  will  do  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain  good  to  be  a  Conservative,  just  as  it  did  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  good  to  be  a  Liberal  ;  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
development  is  not  only  possible,  but  most  desirable, 
for  he  has  a  knack  of  giving  the  Democracy  useful  lessons 
that  they  are  all  too  unwilling  to  learn.  “  You  may  try 
if  you  like  to  put  all  the  taxation  on  the  rich,  and  you 
may  try  till  you  are  black  in  the  face,  but  you  will  not  do 
_  Whatever  you  do  the  pressure  of  taxation  will 
ultimately,^  and  in  the  long  run,  fall  upon  the  poor.” 
Now  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  as  we  dare  say  Mr. 
Chamberlain  suspects,  but  it  is  a  great  part  of  the 
truth  ,  some  80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  truth,  we  regret  to 
say.  And  it  is  so  true  as  this  because  human  beings  in 
the  mass  are  almost  as  imperfect  as  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  have  us  believe  himself  to  be.  Now  this  important 
truth  needs  to  be  apprehended  not  only  by  the  County 
Council,  but  by  the  majority  of  the  electorate,  and  no 
one  is  better  fitted  by  nature  and  by  training  to  bring 
such  three-quarter  truths  home  to  the  majority.  And  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  once  gets  to  hold  these  beliefs  in  sorrow 
and  humility  as  partial  truths  that  require  to  be  improved 
out  of  existence,  goodness  knows  how  valuable  he 
may  become  to  us,  with  his  alertness  and  lucidity,  his 
industry  and  courage.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  meaning  in 
his  present  half-regenerate  state  is  clear.  You  cannot 

tafc  1  6  n?h  man>  he  says  practically  :  first,  because  his 
selhsh  enjoyments  and  pleasures  take  up  but  a  small 
portion  of  his  income,  and  he  will  not  suffer  them 
to  be  curtailed  ;  he  will  rather  dismiss  dependents,  or 
cut  down  wages  to  market  prices,  or  in  some  way  or 
ot  let  transfer  his  burden  to  the  shoulders  of  the  over¬ 
burdened.  We  are  afraid,  as  we  have  said,  that  the 
doctrine  is  in  great  measure  true,  but  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
fortable  doctrine,  much  less  an  elevating  or  an  inspiring 
doctrine  ;  and  we  do  not  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  better 
for  forcing  it  upon  us  and  exulting  in  its  truth  in  this 
victorious,  confident  way  of  his.  Had  he  ever  appre¬ 
ciated  the  nothingness  of  life  and  the  swiftness  with 
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which  the  fall  of  the  curtain  cuts  short  the  career  of  the 
players,  he  would  not  preach  the  dismal  facts  of  indi¬ 
vidual  selfishness  with  such  triumphant  lighthearted¬ 
ness. 

“RESOLUTION,”  OR  REVOLUTION. 

T  T  is  often  tacitly  accepted  that  the  true  Conservative 
policy  is  one  of  opposition  to  all  change.  Conser¬ 
vatives  are  desirous,  we  are  informed,  to  preserve  the 
great  institutions  of  this  country,  and  that  policy  demands 
their  entire  energy.  We  may  assert  with  Mr.  Balfour 
that  this  is  an  active  policy,  that  nothing  can  be  pre¬ 
served — neither  property,  nor  health,  nor  even  affection 
— without  effort,  and  care,  and  sacrifice  ;  but  we  cannot 
for  one  moment  admit  that  the  Conservative  party  has 
no  other  aim  than  to  preserve  the  chief  institutions  of 
the  country.  Change  is  a  law  of  life,  a  necessity  of  our 
very  being  ;  a  party  that  stands  for  immobility  is  vowed 
to  defeat.  Considered  in  regard  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
these  truisms  simply  mean  that  one  party  is  desirous  of 
ending  that  institution,  and  the  other  party  is  desirous 
of  mending  it  ;  there  is  no  party  desirous  of  keeping  it 
as  it  is.  That  this  is  the  fact  appeared  plainly  from  the 
debates  of  Tuesday  afternoon  in  both  Houses. 

When  we  made  this  statement  some  weeks  ago,  we 
were  told  by  some  of  our  friends  in  the  Press  that  we 
were  mis-stating  the  fact  and  only  revealing  personal 
predilections.  Now  we  can  quote  the  Marquis  of 
Salisbury  in  support  of  our  contention.  In  his  speech 
on  the  Address  this  passage  occurs:  “I  will  observe 
that  when  it  is  said,  as  I  see  it  is  sometimes,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  dislikes,  like  a  certain  scriptural  cha¬ 
racter,  to  be  reformed,  the  House  of  Lords  is  very  hardly 
treated  by  that  observation.  A  reform  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  never  once  been  proposed  in  a  Bill  by  a 
Liberal  Government.  It  was  once  proposed  by  a  Con¬ 
servative  Government,  and,  whether  the  proposal  was 
good  or  bad,  the  House  of  Lords  accepted  it.  During 
the  last  fifty  years  Liberal  Governments  have  been  in 
power  for  thirty-three  years,  and  they  have  never  once 
proposed  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  I  hardly 
think  it  lies  in  their  mouth  to  reproach  the  House  of 
Lords  because  no  reform  has  been  adopted.”  It  will 
scarcely  be  asserted  by  any  one  who  weighs  these 
gentle  words,  that  the  proposal  of  the  Prime  Minister 
to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  or  what  is  even  more 
contemptuous,  to  abolish  its  veto,  has  remained  with¬ 
out  effect.  The  House  of  Lords  does  not  dislike  to 
be  reformed  ;  it  is  longing  to  be  reformed  even  by 
its  political  opponents,  says  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Lords  cannot  even  pretend 
to  equal  authority  with  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  true  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  his  peculiar 
courage  and  resolution,  went  on  to  declare  that  “no 
apprehension  or  misgiving  need  be  felt  by  this  House 
as  to  an  attack  which  is  being  conducted  apparently 
with  so  much  hesitation,  so  much  doubt,  so  much  vacil¬ 
lation.”  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  no  longer  in  touch 
with  popular  feeling,  as  we  have  previously  had  occasion 
to  point  out,  or  he  would  not  have  indulged  even  in 
this  qualified  defiance  ;  for  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  no  less 
courageous  at  heart,  does  not  treat  the  matter  at  all 
from  this  point  of  view.  He  declares  that  the  secret  of 
the  impotence  of  the  Government  “  is  not  that  there  is  a 
House  of  Lords  in  political  disagreement  with  them,  but 
that  they  have  not  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  that  power  behind  them  which  is  required  ”  if 
important  measures  are  to  be  passed.  And  he  goes  on, 
in  words  which  young  Conservatives,  too  apt  to  be  led 
astray  by  a  love  of  contest,  would  do  well  to  lay  to 
heart :  “from  this  House  there  is  but  one  appeal  to  the 
source  of  all  political  strength  in  this  country,”  and  that 
appeal  of  course  is  the  appeal  to  the  people/  It  is  a  fair 
inference  from  these  speeches,  we  think,  that  the  leaders 
ot  the  Unionist  party  are  in  favour  of  reforming  the 
House  of  Lords;  and,  if  the  Conservatives  are  returned 
with  a  majority  after  the  next  election,  we  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  very  first  work  to  which  they  set  their  hands. 

I  he  House  of  Lords  should  be  reformed  in  a  broad  and 
liberal  spirit ;  it  should  be  strengthened  in  every  possible 
way  if  it  is  to  be  equal  to  the  responsibilities  of  its 
position.  The  rudder,  as  every  shipwright  knows,  must 
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be  proportioned  to  the  utmost  swing  of  a  vessel  in  a 

^Ou/only  fear  is,  and  probably  the  word  “  fear”  is  too 
strong  that,  if  the  Liberals  return  with  a  majority  after 
the  next  election,  they  may  proceed  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  their  Resolution  by  overriding  the  Upper  House  and 
so  weakening  its  authority  permanently.  We  regard 
Lord  Rosebery  as  a  trimmer,  and  for  that  very  reason 
we  are  inclined  to  take  him  seriously  when,  after 
eivino-  proof  that  his  personal  feelings  are  in  favour  ot 
strengthening  the  Upper  House,  he  makes  the  declaration 
that  he  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday.  Lord 
Rosebery  is  not  a  Radical  by  nature,  far  from  it; 
he  is  a  cynic  by  temper  of  mind,  as  much  as  he 
is  a  Moderate  by  training  and  position  ;  but  no 
one  is  better  placed  than  he.  is  to  estimate  the 
force  of  popular  opinion,  and  this  is  what  he  says  : 
“I  remember  that  in  the  debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
here  I  said,  and  I  said  it  from  the  bottom  ot  my  heart, 
and  shall  reiterate  it  to  the  end  of  my  life,  that  there  was 
no  greater  reproach  on  the  statesmanship  of  the  noble 
Marquis  than  his  failure  to  deal  with  the  question  of  the 
House,  as  he  might  have  done  with  ease  and  impunity 
in  the  six  years  between  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1884  to  the  advent  of  the  Liberals  to  power  in  1S92. 
But  Lord  Rosebery  need  not  regret  so  bitterly  a  lache 
that  he  himself  can  remedy.  He  is  pledged  now  to  go 
on  with  his  Resolution ;  but  nothing  prevents  him  from 
framing  it  in  such  a  way  that,  if  he  returns  after  the 
General  Election  with  a  majority,  he  will  be  able,  not  to 
destroy  the  veto  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in  the  best 
spirit  of  English  life  to  reform  that  institution.  Of  course, 
as  ill-advised  persons  have  laughed  at  his  Resolution,  he 
must  feel  sorely  tempted  to  answer  contempt  with  threats, 
but  that  would  be  to  show  himself  destitute  of  the  one 
virtue  of  the  trimmer,  moderation. 
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T  is  a  familiar  thought  that  our  fathers  managed  to 
~  get  on  very  comfortably  without  a  large  number  of 
things  which  seem  now  the  essential  accompaniments  of 
daily  life  They  lacked  lucifer  matches,  railways, 
Lyceum  “productions,”  the  halfpenny  evening  paper, 
limited  liability  companies,  telegraphs,  even  county 
councils,  and  still  were  happy.  It  is  apparent  that  their 
narrower  and  slower  existence  must  have  had  its  com¬ 
pensations.  Perhaps  one  of  these  was  that  there  was 
no  such  place  as  Bulgaria.  It  seems  that  there  have 
been  Bulgarians  always,  but  the  calm  and  secretive  Tur 
managed  for  centuries  to  keep  them  decently  hidden  from 
outside  view.  It  is  now  twenty  years  since  this  arrange¬ 
ment  came  to  a  violent  end,  and  a  Bulgaria  was  added 
to  the  resources  of  our  civilization.  It  is  somewhat 
newer  as  a  discovery  than  dynamite,  but  considerably 
older  than  “  Charley’s  Aunt,”  and  its  possession  gives 
us  a  compound  emotion  of  fearful  joy  which  in  turn 
suggests  the  dread  explosive  and  the  delightful  farce. 
Alike  in  its  terrors  and  its  comedy  it  is  distinctively 
modern.  No  earlier  generation  could  have  evolved 
Bulgaria,  much  less  lived  with  it  afterwards. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
upon  the  more  serious  side  of  what  is  now  happening  in 
the  Principality.  The  chance  of  peril  which  hangs  over 
every  new  movement  in  the  Balkans  is  too  harassing 
for  constant  contemplation.  Let  us  look  instead  upon 
the  diverting  as??^  of  this  most  recent  and  most  whim¬ 
sical  of  Bulgarian  episodes.  , 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  seemed, 
during  the  first  six  years  of  his  experiment  at  Sofia,  to 
be  doing  very  well.  It  was  true  that  the  Great ,  P°wers, 
deferring  to  Russia’s  strong  feeling  on  the  subject  did 
not  recognize  him  as  a  ruler,  but  nei.thei  he  nor  hi 
people  appeared  much  the  worse  for  this.  Bulgaria,  1 
fact,  had  got  into  that  central  point  in  a  whirlwind  v  he  e 
utter  cairn  is  said  to  reign.  The  giant  forces  about  her 
might  tear  one  another,  but  they  could  do  no  harm  to 
Bulgaria,  so  long  as  she  lay  perfectly  still  just  where 
she  was.  It  was  the  genius  of  Stambouloff  which  put 
the  Principality  in  this  position,  and  for  six  years  held  it 
there.  In  this  uneventful  period,  contrasting  so  sharply 
with  the  dramatic  and  exciting  career  of  the  Battenberg 
regime,  the  little  State  built  roads,  expanded  lts  trad«> 
and  paid  off  most  of  its  debts.  If  the  Prince  did  not 


compel  universal  admiration  for  his  brilliancy  of  parts, 
he  displayed  the  cool  sense  of  his  family  in  his  attitude 
towards  foreign  Powers  and  his  subjects  alike,  and  there 
was  something  approaching  talent  in  his  reliance  upon 
his  great  Prime  Minister’s  views  and  methods.  Under 
these  favouring  conditions,  the  Bulgarians  were  seen  to 
be  a  people  superior  to  their  neighbours,  the  hybrid  and 
Latinized  Wallachs  to  the  east  and  the  degenerate 
Slavs  in  Servia  to  the  west  Some  strong  original 
juices  had  been  conserved  in  this  ancient  race  through¬ 
out  the  long  term  of  Turkish  rule,  as  in  the  Magyars 
further  north,  and  they  bade  fair  to  deserve  the  place 
that  was  promised  them  among  the  free  nations  o 

Then  in  an  unhappy  hour  Prince  Ferdinand,  filled  with 
confidence  in  the  security  of  his  throne,  and  desiring  to 
found  a  dynasty  upon  it,  married  a  wife.  It  is  said  that 
Stambouloff  wished  him  to  take  for  his  bride  some  native 
lady  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  confession.  What  he  did  do 
was  to  wed  a  Bourbon  princess,  and  a  Parmese-Sicihan 
Bourbon  at  that.  Duke  Robert  of  Parma  is  a  devout 
and  extraordinarily  rich  person,  with  a  talent  tor 
paternity  Of  his  sixteen  children,  nine  are  daughters. 
The  results  which  have  attended  the  marriage  of  the 
eldest  raise  uncomfortable  apprehensions  for  the  peace  ot 
mind  of  Europe,  if  her  sisters  are  all  like  her.  The  new 
Princess  of  Bulgaria  had  been  scarcely  installed  in  her 
married  home  before  trouble  began.  Although  the 
people  of  Italy  had  taken  pains  to  prevent  her  enjoying 
personal  memories  of  royal  state,  there  were  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  days  when  the  Bourbons  ruled  half  Europe,  and 
these  she  set  out  to  realize  at  the  expense  of  the  rude 
and  homely  pig-dealers  about  her.  A  new  palace  was 
be°"un  ;  an  elaborate  system  of  court. etiquette  was  im¬ 
posed  between  the  Prince  and  his  subjects  ;  there  being 
no  vestige  of  an  aristocracy  in  Bulgaria,  rules  were 
invented  by  which  the  titled  Coburgers  on  one  side,  and 
Bourbons  on  the  other,  who  visited  Sofia  were  accorded 
honours  and  privileges  that  no  living  Bulgarian  could 
claim,  or  had  ever  heard  of.  Worst  of  all,  the  Princess 
conceived  an  aversion  to  Stambouloff.  This  statesman, 
in  the  stress  of  his  duties  as  the  liberator,  organizer,  and 
protector  of  Bulgaria,  had  not  had  time  to  bathe  very 
often  or  to  perfect  himself  in  the  small  graces  which 
gild  existence  for  rich  exiled  princes.  The  Princess 
began  by  excluding  the  Premier  from  her  dinner-table  ; 
the  Prince  ended  by  putting  him  out  of  the  Ministry. 

This  victory  for  the  elegances  of  royalty  having  been 
won,  there  remained  only  the  trivial  matter  of  getting 
the  Tsar  to  appreciate  what  had  been  accomplished.  1  o 
the  ardent  mind  of  the  Princess  it  seemed  a  simple  affair 
now  to  secure  recognitions,  and  to  have  S°fia  Put  UP°* 
the  visiting  list  of  emperors  and  kings.  Her  h“sbsjF? 
have  had  his  misgivings,  but  he  did  his  best.  Both  he 
and  his  mother,  as  members  of  the  Saxon  house,  had  a 
quasi-title  to  be  present  at  Coburg  in  April  of  last  >  ear, 
when  the  family  were  gathered  to  witness  the  Hesse- 
Coburg  marriage,  with  the  incidental  betrothal  of  the 
present  Tsar  Nicholas.  A  direct  invitation  they  could 
not  obtain,  and  Prince  Ferdinand  submitted  to  the  in¬ 
dignity  of  waiting  incognito  in  a  small  German  tow  n 
hard  by,  while  his  relations  inquired  from  St.  Petersburg 
whether  Alexander  III.  was  willing  to  have  a  meeting 
between  the  Russian  Heir-Apparent  and  the  Bulgarian 
pretender.  The  answer  was  “No,’  and  Ferdinand  went 
back  to  Sofia  to  digest  his  discomfiture  as  best  he 

m  The  subsequent  history  of  Bulgaria  has  been  one  con¬ 
tinued  repetition  of  these  abasements  on  th*  Part^f  th 
Prince  and  Princess,  with  the  answering  rebuffs  No  ^ 
of  servility  to  Russia  has  been  too  offensive  for  their  taste 

Renegade  Bulgarians  who  tookpartintheabduct.on  of  the 

Battenberg  have  been  given  Ministerial  posts,  and  others, 
with  even  worse  records,  have  been  permitted  to  return 
from  exile  in  Russia,  and  to  take  part  again  in  publ 
life  The  Russian  press,  with  the  Slavs  characterist 
contempt  for  those  who  crawl,  replies  with  hostile  sneer 
“d  jibes.  The  new  Tsar,  like  the  late  Tsar,  preserves  an 
equally  significant  silence.  Meanwhile,  apart  from  the 
officers  of  the  Sofia  garrison  and  the  pjace-holde 
Prince  Ferdinand  seems  to  have  no  friends  lett  in 
Bulgaria  He  can  still  carry  elections  or  what  are 
callfd  elections,  in  the  Balkans,  by  force,  but  h.e  cai?"°* 
get  back  the  national  liking  and  confidence  which  alone 
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gave  promise  to  his  experiment  as  a  ruler.  His  is  not 
the  first  instance  of  a  career  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a 
meddlesome  feminine  vanity,  but  perhaps  it  is  the  most 
curious  of  our  time — curious  and  comic  and  sad  all 
in  one. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AS  TRADERS. 

Ur''HE  Clarendon  Press  handed  over  £5000  to  Oxford 
University  as  the  net  profit  of  last  year’s  trading, 
and  Cambridge  was  the  richer  by  ^2870,  derived  simi¬ 
larly  from  the  Pitt  Press.  These  are  not  large  sums, 
and  no  one  grudges  them  to  the  ancient  seats  of  learning, 
which  we  would  gladly  see  far  wealthier  than  they  are. 
It  is  rather  wonderful  that  so  little  should  be  made  by 
two  firms  which  are  in  the  unique  position  of  creating  as 
well  as  supplying  a  demand  for  their  own  goods,  and 
which  have  certain  peculiar  advantages  over  rival  houses. 
One  suspects  that  a  good  deal  of  money  is  wasted  and 
mis-spent,  and  that  the  Dons  are  not  much  better  fitted 
to  manage  the  details  of  a  printing  and  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  than  Messrs.  Gerrans  &  Co.  are  to  conduct  a  school 
of  English  literature.  However,  this  is  a  matter  which 
is  comparatively  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  fact  that 
these  revenues  are  not  honestly  and  honourably  earned. 
The  publications  of  both  the  Pitt  and  the  Clarendon 
Presses  are  not,  as  a  rule,  calculated  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  ancient  Universities  ;  they  are  forced  upon 
the  public  by  illegitimate  means  ;  and  the  use  they 
are  put  to,  at  the  direct  instigation  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  authorities,  does  grievous  injury  to  secondary 
education. 

We  have  had  to  call  attention  recently  to  the  way  in 
which  Oxford  edits  the  English  classics.  We  may  as 
well  repeat,  what  we  have  said  before,  that  both  Univer¬ 
sities  are  on  the  same  footing  in  this  respect,  and  that 
English,  if  treated  worse  than  Greek  or  Latin,  is,  on  the 
whole,  treated  rather  better  than  French,  German,  and 
Scripture.  Now  we  do  not  intend  to  return  to  the  attack 
in  this  article  ;  we  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Pitt  Press  and  Clarendon  Press  publications  are  forced 
upon  the  school  children  who  are  being  prepared  for  the 
local  examinations.  The  authorities  responsible  for  the 
conducting  of  these  popular  tests  are  in  league  with  the 
University  publishing  businesses,  and  the  examiners  put 
;l_  premium  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  Pitt  Press  or 
Clarendon  Press  notes.  If  these  notes  were  of  unques¬ 
tionable  excellence,  it  would  still  be  unworthy  of  a 
University  to  thrust  them  upon  the  children  it  examines, 
to  the  exclusion  (as  far  as  it  can  manage  it)  of  the  works 
published  by  rival  firms.  This  is  the  conduct  of  a  low- 
class  professor  of  music,  ’  who  kindly  procures  his 
pupils  the  necessary  instrument  or  music,  and  pockets  a 
commission.  But  Mr.  Aldis  Wright’s  edition  of 
Hamlet  (and  it  would  be  easy  to  mention  worse 
specimens)  is  certainly  most  unsuitable  for  children, 
whatever  merits  it  may  have  ;  and  it  is  most  disgraceful 
that  a  L  niversity  should  thrust  it  upon  them  for  its  own 
gain. 

Let  us,  before  proceeding  further,  point  out  one  evil 
effect  of  this  sort  of  thing.  The  University  Press  brings 
out  an  annotated  edition  of  “  Hamlet,”  “  Die  Jungfrau 
'°n  Orleans,  or  the  “  ASneid  ”  ;  it  may  be  edited  by  a 
scholar,  it  may  be  edited  by  a  man  who  has  apparently 
got  his  whole  knowledge  of  the  work  in  question  after 
undertaking  the  job.  In  almost  every  case,  the  editor 
is  a  man  w  ho  has  never  taught  boys,  who  knows  nothing 
of  their  difficulties,  and  who  is  only  concerned  with 
filling  a  certain  amount  of  paper  with  notes  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  It  does  not  much  matter  whether  he 
does  his  work  badly  or  well,  as  far  as  the  Press  is  con- 
cel  ned  :  its  customers  are  chiefly  those  who  come  in 
response  to  the  demand  its  University  artificially  creates, 
and  those  customers  must  buy  its  wares,  or  similar 

!meSu  rhe  b°°k  done'  the  University  then,  and  not 
till  then,  announces  it  to  the  schools  as  a  “special 
.subject  for  the  next  year’s  examination,  and  it  sells 
several  hundred  copies,  before  any  competitor  is  m 
the  field.  This  is  taking  a  most  unfair  advantage 
of  the  mixture  of  the  trading  and  academic  interests  : 
but  unfortunately  the  mischief  does  not  stop  there.  For 
the  L  niversity  cannot  stall  off  all  rivals,  in  spite  of  the 
tricks  to  which  it  resorts.  Other  publishers  promptly 
appear  with  their  editions  of  “  Hamlet,”  “  Die  Jungfrau,’ 


or  the  “.^neid,”  and  do  their  best  to  cut  into  the  trade. 
To  be  successful  in  this,  their  editing  must  be  done  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  University  Presses, 
however  inadequate  this  is.  We  not  only  get  the  same 
book,  often  a  trivial  or  unsuitable  one,  edited  by  half-a- 
dozen  different  men  ;  but  over  all  the  half-dozen  there  is 
the  influence  of  what  is  often  a  vile  model,  and  always 
one  which  it  is  foolish  to  reproduce.  The  publishers  are 
not  to  blame  :  they  must  sell  their  books.  They  cannot 
do  so  unless  the  books  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
“  Locals  examiners.  And  the  examiners  go  for  their 
questions  to  the  University  Press  editions,  and  often 
know  little  of  the  subject  save  what  they  find  there. 

London  University  has  no  Press,  and  sets  no 
“  special  books  ”  in  modern  languages  for  its  ele¬ 
mentary  examinations.  Cambridge  not  only  tries  to 
make  children  read  its  Press  s  publications,  but  selects 
them  so  foolishly  and  ignorantly  that  it  has  actually 
driven  the.  Headmasters’  Association  to  protest  against 
the  Cambridge  examiners  confining  their  choice  to  these. 
Most  schoolmasters  are  agreed  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  pitching  upon  a  “set  book  ”  in  a 
modern  language  in  examining  children,  and  it  would 
long  ago  have  been  abolished  but  for  the  trading  con¬ 
siderations  involved.  As  it  is,  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
the  editing  of  books  in  French  and  German  is  very  often 
handed  oyer  to  men  who,  in  addition  to  the  usual  dis¬ 
qualifications  of  want  of  practical  experience,  have  not 
knowledge  enough  of  these  tongues  to  fit  them  for  their 
work.  But  the  French  or  German  book — classic  or  in¬ 
considerable,  well  edited  or  bungled— once  published, 
Cambridge  ^gaily  goes  on  setting  it  for  the  Locals’ 

“  Little-go,”  and  the  Special  Examination  for  the  degree 
until  the  stock  is  exhausted.  Indeed  Cambridge  seems 
bent  on  giving  us  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
whole  system,  by  specially  recommending  the  same 
editions  to  girls  of  thirteen  and  young  men  of  three- 
and-twenty. 

Of  course,  if  Oxford  or  Cambridge  brought  out 
specially  good  school  books  we  should  not  much  com¬ 
plain,  though  school  books  ought  not  to  be  their  busi¬ 
ness.  But  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  their  books  are 
generally  as  good  as  those  of  the  other  publishers.  The 
latter  have  to  do  their  work  better  and  cheaper,  in 
order  to  make  up  for  the  unfair  advantages  which  the  . 
Universities  possess,  and  they  have  largely  succeeded 
in  confining  the  Pitt  and  Clarendon  Presses  to  the  supply 
of  the  schools  which  have  something  to  get  by  using 
the  “University”  notes.  And  yet  the  two  privileged 
Presses  do .  not  hesitate  to  compete  with  one  another 
where  their  interests  clash.  They  have  not  even  the  sense 
to  divide  the  plunder,  and  arrange  for  each  to  lord  it  in 
its  own  sphere.  Nobody  can  pretend  that  we  should  suffer 
from  a  ^lack  of  school  editions  of  “Virgil”  and 
“Caesar,”  if  the  national  Universities  did  not  supply 
them  ;  yet  we  find  Cambridge  asking  its  customers 
to  patronize  the  “  ^neid  ”  of  our  Mr.  Sidgwick, 
while  Oxford  solicits  a  continuance  of  its  favours  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Papillon.  Oxford,  too,  thinks  you  can¬ 
not  do  better  in  the  way  of  “Caesar”  for  the  Oxford 
Locals  than  procure  Mr.  Moberley’s  edition  (Clarendon 
Press),  but  Cambridge  is  quite  confident  that  Mr 
Peskett’s  editing  (Pitt  Press)  will  help  you  much  better 
through  the  Cambridge  examination.  We  believe  each 
is  right. 

As  both  Universities  have  lately  lowered  the  age  of 
admission  to  their  external  examinations,  entirely  from 
motives  of  profit,  we  may  expect  them  presently  to  be 
publishing  ABC  books  and  Infant  Readers.  '  Mean¬ 
while,  if  any  man  wants  to  publish  some  large  work  of 
real  scholarship,  he  need  not  betake  himself  to  the 
niversity  Presses  for  aid.  It  may  be  that  some  spirited 
publisher  will  take  up  the  vast  burden  of  a  great  ency¬ 
clopaedia  or  biographical  dictionary;  that  a  learned 
society  will  go  on  for  years  patiently  bearing  the  cost  of 
editing  manuscripts  for  which  there  is  no  general  de¬ 
mand  ;  that  private  generosity  may  render  possible  the 
appearance  of  some  work  of  erudition  which  will  never 
pa.y.  But  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  not  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  this  sort  of  thing.  What  they  like  is  some¬ 
thing  of  which  an  edition  or  two  can  be  worked  off  in 
the  schools  before  the  other  publishers  are  in  the  market ; 
something  which  will  add  a  trifle  to  the  University  chest, 
while  it  puts  ^40  or  ^50  in  the  pockets  of  some  decent 
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scholarly  hack.  That  is  the  University  idea  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  University  press.  -  ,  - 

It  is  not  ours  ;  it  is  not,  we  firmly  believe,  that  oi  the 


great 


IlUl  uuia  ,  h  ,  ,  ,1  ^ 

body  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  at  the 


use  are  titles  and  distinctions,  names,  badges,  offices,  in 
fact  all  the  titular  and  sumptuary  ways  of  distinction . 
Here  the  “formal  claim”  is  put  as  precisely  as  Mr. 
Irving  himself  feels  he  can  decorously  put  it.  I,  who 

b .  - '  .  .  ,  .  that  it  is  discreditable  am  not  an  actor,  and  am  therefore  not  hampered  by  any 

University  or  outside  it.  We  ho!d  that  tt  is  aiscreoiw.  j  interest  in  the  claim,  can  put  it  much  more 

to  a  University  to  devote  all  its  resources  for  lltei?tu  Lfinitelv  What  Mr.  Irving  means  us  to  answer  is  this 
to  the  making  of  text-books  ;,t,s  st. .11  more  defimtely.  .WhatM^  wh  /  composed  the  music  for 

that  these  should  be  often  contemptible  ,  jps  dangero  q  '  g;r  Arthur  Sullivan  .  the  artist  who 

that  a  knot  of  academic  traders,  vitally  interested  in  | sed  the  poem  which  made  King  Arthur  known  to 

sale  of  the  Presses’  publications,  should^  such. power  comp  Lord  Tennyson;  the  artist  who 

as  they  have  over  the  school  cun  icu  urn.  -  designed  the  suit  of  armour  worn  by  King  Arthur  is 

question  disgraceful  that  the  Univsrsii  ,  .  g:r  Edward  Burne-Jones:  why  should  the  artist  who 

their  power  and  prestige  to  make  profit  out  of  their  Sir  Ed ward  Burney  ^  ^igter  Henry  Irving?” 

“smar^’^rtfficl6  \rklr  That  is  clearly  Mr.  Irving's  meaning,  since  his  art 

would  be  rather  shy  of  using.  We  have  before  us 
at  this  moment  an  official  advertisement  sent  out  by 
Cambridge  with  the  regulations  for  the  next  Local 
Examination.  Against  the  announcement  of  a  certain 
arithmetic  book,  published  by  the  Cambridge  Press, 
appears  in  large  type  the  word  “compulsory.  Is 
comment  necessary  ? 

WHY  NOT  SIR  HENRY  IRVING? 

T  N  an  old-fashioned  play  revived  the  other  day  by  Mr. 

1  Terry,  a  kitchen  discussion  of  literature  leads  to  the 
question,  “  Who  wrote  Shakespeare  ?”  Let  me  put  a 
cognate  question.  Who  writes  Mr.  Irving  s  lectures  ? 

Of  course,  I  must  not  altogether  exclude  the  hypothesis 
that  he  writes  them  himself  ;  but  I  had  rather  flatter  him 
by  assuming  that  he  contents  himself  with  jotting  down 
a  scenario,  and  orders  some  literary  retainer  _  to  write 
the  dialogue,  enjoining  him  especially  to  put  m  plenty 
of  art  and  learning,  and  not  to  forget  some  good 


declamatory  passages,  in  the  manner  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wills,  for  elocutionary  display.  At  all  events,  this 
is  what  is  suggested  by  the  report  of  his  recent 
discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Dr.  Johnson— 
“Punch,  sir,  has  no  feelings”— Homer— “poetry  music, 

sculpture,  painting”-Hamlet-Shakespeare-“  the  poor 

player  of  Wittenberg  ”— Hogarth — Edmund  Kean 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo— Praxiteles  and  Phidias— 
the  Colosseum  and  the  Parthenon-1*  Roscius  a  name 
that  lives  in  history”  :  who  could  not  deliver  the  lecture 
verbatim  from  these  notes  as  easily  as  Mir.  Percy  Fitz¬ 
gerald  could  write  a  book  from  them  ?  And  would  we 
stand  it  from  anybody  but  Henry  Irving?  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  William  Archer  lectured  on  the  drama  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  What  would  the  directors  have  said 
to  Mr.  Archer  had  he  put  them  off  with  stuff  which  any 
sufficiently  old-fashioned  auctioneer  could  improvise  at 
a  sale  of  theatrical  prints?  No:  let  us  deal  faithfully 
with  Mr.  Irving  in  this  matter,  and  not  treat  him  like  a 
spoiled  child.  * The  other  evening,  after  “King  Arthur 
he  wished  us  all  a  happy  new  year.  He  wished  it 
heartily,  respectfully,  and  so  on  ;  and  then,  with  a 

i  *  i. _ i  rr»aff*  tornK  With  US. 


That  is  clearly  Mr.  Irving's  meaning,  since 
lacks  no  other  sort  of  recognition  or  advancement 

than  this.  .  ,  .  ^ 

Here  let  me  plead  against  any  envious  and  base- 
minded  view  of  this  claim.  Mr.  Irving  is  entitled  to  an 
entirely  honourable  construction  :  we  owe  him  an  un¬ 
hesitating  assumption  that  his  jealousy  is  for  the  dignity 
of  his  art  and  not  of  himself,  and  that  it  would  never 
have  been  advanced  if  the  friend  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
had  been  Sir  David  Garrick,  and  if  every  successive 
P.R.A.  had  had  for  his  officially  recognized  peer  the 
leading  actor  of  his  day.  The  theatre  at  present  on  y 
boasts  one  title,  that  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  who  was 
knighted,  not  on  the  excellent  ground  of  his  public 
services  as  opera  impresario,  but  through  the  perfectly 
irrelevant  accident  of  his  having  been  sheriff  when  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  visited  the  City.  Who  can  deny 
that  the  actor  is  regarded  as  less  worthy  of  official 
honours  than  the  musician,  the  painter,  or  the  poet 
We  have  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  Sir  A.  M.  Mackenzie,  and 
Sir  Charles  Halle  (a  purely  “executive”  artist);  and 
we  have  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Sir  John  Millais,  and 
Sir  Frederic  Leighton.  No  one  questions  the  social 
position  of  these  gentlemen  ;  and  an  expression  of  any 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  was  right  to  go  to  a  concert  or 
to  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  would  be  considered 
an  unheard-of  eccentricity.  But  numbers  of  respectable 
English  people  still  regard  a  visit  to  the  theatre  as  a 
sin  ;  and  numbers  more,  including  most  of  those  who 
have  become  accustomed  to  meeting  even  rank-and-tile 
actors  and  actresses  in  society  where  thirty  years  ago 
they  would  as  soon  have  expected  to  meet  an  acrobat, 
would  receive  a  proposal  from  an  actor  for  the 
hand  of  their  daughter  with  a  sense  of  mesalliance  which 
they  would  certainly  not  have  if  the  suitor  were  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor,  a  clergyman,  or  a  painter.  Such  people,  being 
intellectually  and  socially  mere  sheep,  are  very  much 
influenced  by  titles— indeed,  that  influence  is  the  raison 
d'etre  of  titles  ;  and  there  can  be  no  _  doubt  that  it  the 
next  list  of  birthday  honours  were  to  include  the  names 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sir  John  Hare,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wvndham,  the  boycott  would  lose  half  its  force  and 
all*  its  credit  at  one  stroke.  On  this  account  it  is 


heartily,  respectfully,  and  so  on;  and  then,  witi  ‘  ,  that  Mr.  Irving  might  with  perfect 

friendly  impulse  to  get  on  more  intimate  terms  wi  u  ,  .  ’  d  d;  Jn;ty  accept  an  official  honour  which  we 

he  asked  whether  he  might  wish  it  to  us  “affection-  propnety  and  aigmcy^cc  p  ^  tn  rPf„se  iust 


he  asked  whether  he  might  wish  it  to  us  "anecuon-  prop  “poet,  for  instance,  to  refuse  just 

ately.”  Naturally,  the  house  .mmed.ately  shook  hands  should ^expect :  g  ,P  •  ted  refase  ,  peerage, 


with  him,  so  to  speak — I  among  the  rest.  Consequently 
I  hold  myself  privileged  now  to  drop  all  insincere 
ceremony,  and  tell  Mr.  Irving  bluntly  what  every  com¬ 
petent  person  thinks  of  his  lecture.  Their  opinion  may 
not  seem  consistent  with  their  applause  ;  but  Mr.  Irving 
must  remember  that  we  now  applaud  l^im,  not  critically, 
but  affectionately,  and  that  we  allow  him  to  play  like  a, 
child  at  being  a  learned  lecturer,  just  as  we  indulge  him, 
every  evening  at  the  Lyceum,  with  a  broadsword  combat 
the  solemn  absurdity  of  which  quite  baffles  my  powers 
of  description.  If  we  treat  his  orations  as  lectures,  do 
we  not  also  treat  Mr.  Gladstone’s  tree-felling  exploits 
as  acts  of  statesmanship?  No  one  can  say  that  we  are 
not  indulgent  to  our  favourites.  _  . 

Mr.  Irving,  however,  began  his  lecture  seriously  and 
well, by  putting  forward  “a  formal  claim  to  have  acting 
classified  officially  among  the  fine  arts.”  We  all  know 
what  official  recognition  of  a  fine  art  means  ;  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  millions  of  persons  who  never  know  any¬ 
thing,  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  such  general 
expressions  as  “we  all,’.’  Mr.  Irving  explicitly  said, 
“  Official  recognition  of  anything  worthy  is  a  good,  or 
at  least  a  useful  thing.  It  is  a  part,  and  an  important 
part,  of  the  economy  of  the  State  :  if  it  is  not,  of  what 


as  a  great  commoner  is  expected  to  refuse  a  peera&e, 
but  that  he  is  quite  right,  on  behalf  of  his  profession,  to 
claim  it  as  his  due  before  it  is  offered.  His  lecture  is 
such  a  claim  ;  and  in  advancing  it,  he  has  done  worthily 
and  courageously— worthily,  because  a  title  can  acid 
nothing  to  his  personal  eminence,  and  courageous!) , 
because  many  unworthy  persons  will  wound  him  by 
seeing  nothing  in  the  act  but  a  vain  man  grasping  at  a 

handle  for  his  name.  . 

But  since  this  was  Mr.  Irving  s  meaning,  why  was  he 
too  shy  to  say  so  in  plain  words,  with  the  i  s  dotted  and 
the  t’s  crossed?  Why  observe  that  “the  philologists  define 
the  word  Art,  as  we  have  it,  as  coming  through  the  Latin 
from  the  Greek.  In  this  language  the  root-word  means  &c. 
&c  &c  In  the  Royal  Institution  an  actor  should  not 
meddle  with  philology,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  a 
philologist  should  not  meddlewith  acting.  And  even  when 
an  actor  exercises  his  right  as  an  artist  to  ta  ka  ou 
art,  he  should  be  careful  to  speak  from  his  knowledge 
and  not  from  his  imagination,  lest  he  unknowingly  fall 
into  the  style  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  proposing  the  health 
of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  be  recen 
by  irreverent  Slade  scholars  with  the  thumb  to  the  nose. 
For  example  : 
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W^iat  is  there  in  works  of  genius,  howsoever  they 
may  .  be  represented,  which  touches  the  heart  with 
emotion?  We  feel  it  as  we  gaze  on  the  beauty  which 
Canova  wrought  in  marble,  which  Raphael  and  Velas¬ 
quez  and  Vandyke  and  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
depicted  on  canvas,  which  Michael  Angelo  piled  up  to 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  or  as  we  listen  to  the  tender 
strains  of  Mozart,  the  sad  witchery  of  Mendelssohn,  or 
the  tempestuous  force  of  Wagner.” 

I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Irving,  reading  this  over,  and  not 
for  the  life  of  him  being  able  to  see  what  I  have  to 
complain  of  in  it,  will  think  me  nothing  short  of  a 
\vizard  when  I  tell  him  that  I  have  discovered  from  it 
that  he  does  not  know  Arnolfo  from  Brunelleschi  in 
architecture,  nor  Carpaccio  from  Guido  in  painting,  nor 
Rossini  from  Rubinstein  in  music.  One  does  not  illus¬ 
trate  Michael  Angelo’s  genius  from  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter  s,  which  was  another  man’s  affair;  nor  do  you  lump 
Canova  with  Velasquez  or  Raphael  with  Gainsborough, 
any  more  than  you  lump  Blondin  and  the  late  Mr. 
Spurgeon  along  with  Mr.  Irving.  As  to  the  “sad 
witchery  put  forward  as  Mendelssohn’s  general  charac¬ 
teristic,  I  can  only  wish  Mr.  Irving  better  luck  next  time 
Never  did  man  make  a  worse  shot  in  the  dark.  And  yet 
Mr.  Irving  has  a  fine  ear;  for  he  hears  the  music  of 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  and  Wagner,  as  aforesaid, 

in  Natures  choral  forces — that  mighty  gamut  of 
creation  which  rises  from  the  tiniest  whisper  of  whirring 
wings  in  the  insect  world,  through  the  sighingof  the  night 
wind,  the  crackle  of  swaying  corn,  the  roar  of  falling 
^ate,r-  anc^  the  mighty  voice  of  the  sounding  sea,  up  to 
the  hiss  of  the  lightning  flash  and  the  crash  of  the 
thunderbolt. 

This  quotation,  by  the  way,  also  proves  that  Mr. 
r\  ing  does  not  know  fine  literature  from  penny-a-liner’s 
fustian— though  that,  alas  !  we  have  known  ever  since 
we  heard  him,  as  Mephistopheles,  threatening  to  do  all 
manner  of  horrible  things  to  Faust  in  a  passage  not  at 
all  unlike  the  above. 

Here  I  can  imagine  some  good-natured  reader  asking 
me  why  I  go  on  like  this  at  our  favourite  actor— whether 
1  deliberately  wish  to  be  disagreeable.  My  answer  is, 
}es.  I  do  deliberately  want  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Mr.  Irving,  or  any  other  member  of  his  profession,  ever 
hereafter  to  get  on  the  Royal  Institution  or  any  other 
platform,  and,  with  stores  of  first-hand  experience  to 
draw  on  for  a  sincere  and  authoritative,  and  conse¬ 
quently  enormously  interesting  and  valuable  lecture  on 
his  art,  to  put  us  off  with  two  columns  of  stereo  concern¬ 
ing  which  I  can  tell  Mr.  Irving  with  the  utmostexactitude, 
and  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  he  wrote  it 
himself  he  wasted  his  time,  and  that  if— as  I  prefer  to 
believe— he  got  it  written  for  him,  he  need  not  have  paid 
the  writer  a  farthing  more  than  one-and-sixpence  an 
hour,  at  which  rate  I  will  undertake  to  procure  him,  in 
the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  and  at  the 
shortest  notice,  as  much  literary  matter  to  match  his 
sample  as  he  wants.  And  of  all  the  critics  who 
paid  Mr.  Irving  flowery  little  compliments  on  his  exhibi¬ 
tion  next  day,  there  is  not  one  who  does  not  know  this 
as  well  as  I  know  it.  Some  day,  no  doubt,  I,  too,  shall 
succumb  to  Mr.  Irving’s  charm  and  prestige.  But  for 
the  present  I  prefer  to  say  what  I  think.  I  can  well 
understand  that  it  is  natural  for  an  actor  to  resort  to  his 
art  on  the  platform,  and  to  act  the  lecturer  from  a 
written  part  rather  than  venture,  without  experience,  to 
be  *he  lecturer.  But  surely,  if  Mr.  Irving  could  so 
happily  come  before  the  curtain  at  the  Lyceum,  and  wish 
an  audience  of  friends  that  affectionate  happy  new  year 
he  could  equally  come  before  a  still  more  select  circle  of 
friends  in  Albemarle  Street,  and,  having  told  them 
frankly  what  he  knew  about  his  own  art,  plead  that 
whether  it  be  ranked  as  a  creative  art,  like  Sir  Frederic 

sonatas’11  ^  L'SZt’S  playin"  of  Beethoven’s 

critickm  i  w  a  memorable  and  luminous 

criticism  of  Wagners),  or  an  executive  art  like  Sir 

Charles  Halle  s,  it  is  no  less  worthy  than  theirs  of  a  re¬ 
cognition  which,  though  it  could  make  no  personal 
difference  to  him,  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
worl^  to  the  status  of  his  profession.  Of  course  that 

t h a>  is  f6  am'ng  ^Ut  th6n  actin-  is  the  one  thing 
®  ln  n  lecturer'  Even  on  the  stage  it  is 
a  habit  that  only  the  finest  actors  get  rid  of  completely. 

G.  B.  S. 
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TT  comes  as  a  surprise  to  most  persons,  as  a  particu- 
-J-  larly  great  surprise  to  those  versed  in  chemistry, 
thut  there  exists  in  our  atmosphere  a  constituent  which 
has  hitherto  failed  of  recognition.  And  the  surprise  is 
not  lessened  when  one  learns  that  it  forms  nearly  one- 
half  per  cent  of  all  the  air,  that  the  body  is  a  true 
chemical  “element,”  not  a  compound  of  anything  pre¬ 
viously  known,.  and  that  its  discoverer  is  not  even  a 
professed  chemist.  A  hereditary  peer,  lord-lieutenant 
ot  his  county,  and  custos  rotulorum ,  is  probably  the  last 
person  in  the  world  whom  one  would  expect  to  figure  as 
the  discoverer  of  the  gas  which  all  the  expert  chemists 
both  of  England  and  of  the  Continent — not  to  mention 
those  of  other  continents— have  breathed  all  their 
lives  and  passed  by  unheeding  in  their  researches.  That 
the  discoverer  should  also  have  been  Senior  Wrangler  in 
his  day,  Professor  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  the  follower,  in  the  first  instance  of 
James  Clerk-Maxwell,  in  the  second,  of  John  Tyndall 
seems  more  in  the  fitness  of  things.  To  Lord  Rayleigh,’ 
in  fact,  already  known  in  other  branches  of  science  as  a 
patient,  accomplished,  and  skilful  investigator,  is  due 
the  detection  of  the  strange  constituent :  its  recognition, 
separation,  and  demonstration  as  an  elementary  body 
has  been  mainly  the  work  of  Lord  Rayleigh’s  collabo¬ 
rator,  Professor  William  Ramsay,  one  of  the  few 
chemists  whose  range  of  scientific  work  extends  beyond 
the  common  run  of  laboratory  operations,  and  touches 
the  more  philosophical  aspects  of  that  science. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  scientific  investigators 
were  busy  over  the  composition  of  air.  The  names  of 
Priestley  and  of  Watt,  of  Black  and  the  Scotch  chemists, 
of  Cavendish  and  of  Lavoisier,  rise  up  to  tell  of  the 
laborious  efforts  by  which  it  was  finally  determined  that 
the  atmosphere  mainly  consists  of  the  two  gases,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,,  mixed  together,  but  not  combined"  in 
any  true  chemical  union,  in  the  respective  proportion  of 
one-fifth  and  four-fifths.  Traces  of  other  constituents 
were  known  to  be  ever  present— carbonic  acid  gas  from 
the  respiration  of  men  and  animals,  aqueous  vapour  m 
very  varying  proportions,  hydrogen,  and,  according  to 
Captain  Abney’s  singular  optical  discovery,  even  minute 
traces  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol.  These  all  remain  mixed 
by  perpetual  diffusion,  though  of  varying  degrees  of 
density.  Taking  as  a  standard  of  comparison  the 
lightest  of  the  gases,  hydrogen,  the  density  of  the  air 
as  a  whole  is  nearly  fourteen  and  a  half  times  as  great. 
The  relative  density  of  nitrogen  is  just  fourteen,  that  of 
oxygen  sixteen,  when  similarly  compared. 

And  hereby  hangs  the  tale  of  the  discovery  of  the 
new  constituent.  For  some  years  Lord  Rayleigh  has 
been  making  new  determinations,  in  his  laboratory  at 
his  seat  in  Essex,  of  the  densities  of  the  gases  :  and 
has  made  them  with  a  degree  of  precision  surpassing 
that  of  any  previous  worker  in  the  same  line.  On  coming 
to  the  element  nitrogen  he  encountered  a  serious  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  results  :  for  whilst  the  nitrogen  obtained 
from  purely  chemical  sources  had  a  density  almost 
exactly  the  accepted  number  14,  the  nitrogen  obtained 
from  the  atmosphere  by  absorbing  away  the  oxygen  and 
the  other  minor  constituents  had  a  density  very  mea¬ 
surably  greater.  To  make  quite  sure  chemical  nitrogen 
was  prepared  from  four  different  sources,  from  nitric 
and  nitrous  oxides,  from  ammonium  nitrite,  and  from 
urea  ,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  atmospheric  nitrogen 
was  procured  from  air  by  three  different  agents.  The 
more  careful  the  process,  the  more  significant  the  re¬ 
sult.  Experiments  pointed  concordantly  to  a  discrepancy  * 
of  about  one  half  of  1  per  cent. 

When  at  this  stage  about  a  year  ago,  this  result  was 
mentioned,  to  the  Royal  Society  as  showing  a  curious 
anomaly,  it  became  pretty  clear  that  the  atmospheric 
nitrogen,  either  contained  a  proportion  of  some  heavier 
gas  of  kindred  nature,  or  else  that  it  presented  an  allo- 
tropic  form  of  greater  density  ;  a  phenomenon  of  which 
a  parallel  already  existed  in  the  denser  variety  of  oxygen 
known  as.  ozone.  The  next  step  was  to  devise  means  of 
withdrawing  the  true  nitrogen  from  samples  of  this 
“  atmospheric  ”  nitrogen,  so  as  to  leave  behind,  if 
possible,  the  unknown  denser  gas.  In  this  the  two  in¬ 
vestigators  were  completely  successful.  They  applied 
first  the  older  method  used  by  Cavendish  in  1788,  of 
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uniting’  the  nitrogen  with  oxygen  by  the  forced  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  electric  spark,  and  absorbing  by  alkalis  the 
nitrous  acid  thereby  produced.  In  every  case  the  result 
showed  a  small  quantity  of  residu  <1  gas,  which  certainly 
was  not  nitrogen  or  any  other  previously  known  gas.  In 
another  method  nitrogen  was  removed  by  passing  the 
gases  over  red-hot  magnesium,  with  the  same 
result  as  before.  Even  the  old  process  of  partial 
separation  of  gases  by  their  diffusion  at  different  rates 
through  porous  septa  of  pipeclay  was  found  effective,  in 
concentrating  the  heavier  constituent.  Valuable  negative 
evidence  was  afforded  by  the  complete  failure  to  obtain 
any  residual  gas  by  application  of  the  same  processes  . to 
chemically  produced  nitrogen.  The  proof  was  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion,  not  only  that  the  air 
contained  another  constituent,  which,  like  nitrogen,  was 
of  an  extremely  inert  nature,  and  which  had  hitherto 
been  confused  with  it,  but  also  that  the  new  constituent 
was  itself  an  elementary  body.  The  chemical  inertness 
of  nitrogen,  which  forms  so  few  direct  compounds  with 
other  elements,  and  which  will  not  therefore  support 
combustion  or  respiration,  led  the  French  chemists  a 
century  ago  to  name  it  “azote.”  But  it  nitrogen  is 
lifeless,  what  could  be  said  of  a  gas  which  was  far 
more  inert,  and  which  refused,  even  under  the  stress  of 
an  electric  spark,  to  combine  with  the  most  powerful 
and  active  of  chemical  bodies  ?  Failing  all  efforts  either 
to  decompose  it  into  any  simpler  bodies,  or  to  cause  it 
to  enter  into  any  chemical  combinations,  the  conclusion 
inevitably  forced  itself  upon  the  investigators  that  the 
body  must  itself  be  an  element ;  and  to  emphasize  its 
utter  inertness  they  named  it  “  argon,”  i.e.  auepyov. 

Prior  to  this,  however,  they  had,  with  all  due  reserve 
as  to  its  probable  elementary  nature,  announced  at  the 
British  Association  meeting  at  Oxford  their  discovery. of 
the  gas.  They  even  mentioned  that  its  relative  density 
was  about  20,  as  compared  with  the  standard  hydrogen. 
Perhaps  unaware  of  the  strength  of  the  evidence  to  be 
adduced,  one  or  two  rash  chemists  sneered  at  the 
announcement  as  premature ;  and  one  very  distinguished 
chemist  made  no  secret  of  rather  bitter  doubts.  If  any 
real  doubt  existed  it  was,  however,  dispelled  by  the 
communications  made  at  the  remarkable  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  on  31  January,  a  meeting  attended  by 
nearly  a  thousand  persons,  including  distinguished  men 
of  science  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  density 
of  the  new  gas,  its  solubility  in  water,  the  length  of 
sound-waves  in  it,  the  ratio  of  its  specific  heats,  its 
spectrum  of  bright  lines  when  stimulated  by  an  electric 
spark  in  a  vacuum  tube,  its  temperature  of  liquefaction, 
its  density  and  colour  (white)  as  a  liquid,  and  the  crystal¬ 
line  state  it  assumes  on  freezing  were  all  duly  described. 
The  additional  researches  of  Crookes  and  of  Olzewski 
lent  an  interest  to  the  tale  unfolded  by  Professor 
Ramsay.  The  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed  that 
British  science  had  scored  a  very  exceptional  triumph. 
Chemist,  physicist,  and  mathematician  joined  m  con¬ 
gratulations.  Only  the  querulous  President  of.  the 
Chemical  Society  distinguished  himself  by  a  cavilling 
criticism  of  a  mere  detail.  General  surprise  was  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  absence  of  Professor  Dewar  from  the 
function  :  yet  no  one  seemed  a  penny  the  worse.  So 
after  gazing  at  the  tubes  containing  the  new  gas,  and  at 
the  rosy  and  violet  scintillations  of  the  electric  spark 
through  it,  the  audience  cheered  most  heartily.  And  then 
the  distinguished  President,  Lord  Kelvin,  adjourned  the 
meeting,  and  the  golden  mace  was  carried  out,  while  the 
audience  dispersed  to  reflect  that  all  their  lives  they  had, 
without  knowing  it,  been  breathing  argon. 

BIRD  LIFE  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

T  T  is  very  nice  and  kind  of  those  who  follow  the  sacred 
1  traditions  of  Walton  Hall,  who  have  large  parks 
that  include  woods  and  waters,  to  tell  us  how  they  are 
rewarded  for  their  hospitality.  The  hospitality  does  not 
cost  them  much,  since  it  is  nothing  more  than  abstention 
from  gun-firing  within  a  prescribed  and  enclosed  area. 
And  the  guests  from  the  Arctic  Circle  at  this  cheap 
entertainment  are  a  pleasant  company  :  unhuman,  it 
is  true,  but  with  some  angelic  characteristics  ;  for 
they  are  winged  and  beautiful,  and  have  brilliant  eyes 
that  see  far,  and  voices  that  pierce  to  the  listener  s 
heart.  A  certain  distinguished  man  of  letters  and  Church 


dignitary  was  once  asked  why  he  lived  away  from 
society,  buried  in  the  loneliest  village  on  the  dreary  East 
Coast  ;  the  spot  where,  standing  on  the  shore,  you  look 
over  the  grey  North  Sea,  and  have  no  land  between  you 
and  Spitzbergen.  He  answered  that  he  made  his  home 
there  because  it  was  the  only  spot  in  England  in  which, 
sitting  in  his  own  room,  he  could  listen  to  the  cry  of  the 
pink-footed  goose.  Only  those  who  have  lost  their 
souls  will  fail  to  understand.  The  disciples  of  Waterton, 
who  inherit  parks  and  have  the  world  and  its  pleasures 
always  with  them,  can  taste  this  special  delight  without 
sacrificing  anything.  So  they  tell  us,  speaking  of  wild 
and  beautiful  voices  heard  in  the  night-time;  and  ot 
teal,  widgeon,  pochard ;  of  quaint  shoveller,  sea-pheasant , 
and  white  spectral  whooper,  seen  in  the  morning  light 
from  a  bedroom  window.  It  reads  like  a  tale  of  fairyland 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  pass  the  winter  months  in 
London  ;  whose  only  consolation  it  is  to  walk  in  Ken¬ 
sington  Gardens  beneath  the  trees,  spared  till  now  by  the 
envious  avaricious  axe,  to  look  again  at  the  familiar  birds, 
and  watch  for  the  appearance  of  some  beautiful  stranger. 
The  watching  eyes  are  seldom  rewarded.  One  day  last 
November  a  fieldfare  “might  have  been  seen ’’flying 
westwards  at  a  great  height,  and,  coming  down,  to 
settle  finally  on  the  topmost  twig  of  the  tallest  elm-tree 
near  the  Broad  Walk.  For  a  few  moments  he  continued 
perched  there,  looking  wild  and  startled,  a  feathered 
“  Little  Pilgrim  ”  lost  in  a  strange  and  dreadful  region  ; 
then  opening  his  wings  he  fled.  Except  this  solitary 
Scandinavian,  and  the  gulls,  now  regular  winter  visitors 
to  the  Serpentine  and  the  Round  Pond,  no  wanderers 
have  appeared.  The  natives,  who  remain  all  the  year 
with  us,  are  not  so  numerous  as  formerly,  now  that  the 
trees  are  fewer,  more  shattered  and  blackened  trees 
that  seem  conscious  of  their  approaching  doom,  about 
whose  roots  the  cruel,  hungry,  glittering  axe  ever  flits 
and  plays,  like  a  hawk-moth  in  the  summer  twilight. 
Seeing  that  they  have  wings,  their  endurance  of  such 
conditions  appears  strange,  and  recalls  to  mind  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson’s  apostrophe  to  a  crow  in  the  north 
country.  With  two  exceptions— starlings  and  sparrows 

_ the  small  birds  steadily  diminish  in  numbers.  Not 

many  years  ago  the  robin’s  little  outburst  of  brilliant 
melody  was  a  common  winter  sound  in  the  Gardens  ; 
now  it  is  seldom  heard.  The  tits,  blue  and  cole,  are 
also  reduced  to  a  miserable  remnant ;  and  may  be  seen 
in  small  companies  of  about  half  a  dozen  busy  at  theii 
grimy  work  among  the  blackened  twigs.  The  song- 
thrush  remains  throughout  the  year,  as  he  indeed  does 
inmost  places  in  and  round  London.  In  December,  and 
even  during  the  present  month,  he  has  had  an  occasional 
fit  of  song,  and  made  the  old  ruined  place  momen¬ 
tarily  beautiful  with  his  glad  music.  But  the  singers 
are  now  few.  The  blackbirds  are  more  numerous,  and 
spend  most  of  the  time  near  Rennie’s  Bridge,  where 
a  few  of  the  evergreens  they  love  are  permitted  to 
grow.  The  wood-pigeons  are  the  only  large  birds  that 
continue  to  increase,  and  every  year  become  more  stay- 
at-home  in  their  habits.  Formerly  they  were  more  like 
their  human  neighbours  of  the  Row,  and  went  out  ot 
town  in  the  dead  season — not  to  shoot,  but  to  be  shot 
at.  And  perhaps  they  have  discovered  that  their  lazy 
town  existence,  with  unlimited  broken  bread,  spoils 
them  for  the  wild  life  of  the  country.  In  the  autumn 
they  devoured  all  the  acorns  before  they  were  quite 
ready  to  fall,  thus  cheating  the  poor  London  urchins  ot 
their  little  harvest.  Lately  they  have  been  engaged  in 
stripping  the  holly-bushes  of  their  scarlet  berries  ;  but 
the  blackbirds  are  not  partial  to  such  indigestible  fare, 
so  it  does  not  matter.  Considering  what  large  eaters 
they  are,  their  portliness  seems  only  natural.  But  a 
full  habit  does  not  detract  from  their  beauty :  they 
remind  us  of  some  of  our  dearest  lady  friends,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  two-score  summers,  and  largeness  where 
the  maiden  is  slim,  have  somehow  retained  loveliness 
and  grace.  Rooks,  on  the  other  hand,  have  sadly 
decreased  ;  three  or  four,  the  remnant  of  an  old  colony, 
put  in  an  appearance  on  most  days,  but  do  not  stay 
long.  They  perch  on  the  elms,  and  caw  very  loudiy 
and  very  harshly,  but  nobody  can  guess  what  they  are 
saying.  They  may  be  cursing  the  authorities  for  cutting 
down  a  few  more  of  the  remaining  trees,  or  only  saying 
that  they  are  on  their  way  to  business  and  can  t  stop 
more  than  a  minute.  The  jackdaws  are  more  constant. 
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There  are  seven  of  them,  and  occasionally  they  may  all 
be  found  at  home  on  the  elm-trees  near  the  Palace.  If 
the  day  be  fine,  and  they  happen  to  be  in  a  frolicsome 
mood,  they  will  treat  the  spectator  to  a  fine  exhibition, 
rushing'  over  and  among  the  tall  trees  in  a  black  train, 
yelping  like  a  pack  of  aerial  hounds  in  hot  pursuit 
of  some  invisible  quarry.  The  only  remaining  species 
are  the  starling  and  sparrow.  A  good  many  starlings 
appear  to  winter  in  the  Gardens,  which  is  strange, 
considering  how  fond  these  birds  are  of  the  open 
country.  They  are  probably  town  birds,  that,  like  the, 
wood  pigeons,  have  suffered  a  change.  But  they  have 
not  lost  their  variety,  which  is  their  charm.  On  most 
days  you  will  find  them  in  parties  of  a  dozen  or  twenty 
perched  on  the  trees,  engaged  in  a  perpetual  kind  of 
musical  conversation  or  concert  of  curiously  contrasted 
sounds  ;  and  however  familiar  you  may  be  with  the 
starling,  you  cannot  listen  to  one  of  these  choirs  for  five 
minutes  without  hearing  some  new  sound.  The  reason 
doubtless  is,  that  the  starling  is  always  learning  or 
attempting  to  mimic  the  sounds  he  hears.  He  does  not 
quite  succeed  in  reproducing  a  new  sound,  but  he  gets  a 
new  effect.  Thus,  one  Sunday  not  long  ago,  a  starling 
was  heard  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  chimes  of  St. 
Mary  Abbott’s  while  they  were  sounding.  The  small¬ 
ness  of  his  most  metallic  and  ringing  notes  made  the 
attempt  laughable,  and  served  to  remind  the  listener  of 
the  famous  apologue  of  “  The  Big  Bell  and  the  Little 
Bell.” 

The  sparrows  are  only  too  numerous,  and  they  are 
sturdy  beggars.  If  you  sit  down  on  a  garden  seat  half 
a  dozen  of  them  will  immediately  drop  down  near  you  ; 
and  if  you  walk  among  the  trees  you  will  soon  discover 
that  they  are  keeping  you  company,  demanding  broken 
bread.  They  have  come  to  look  upon  every  human 
being  who  enters  the  Gardens  as  a  mere  perambulating 
machine  for  the  distribution  of  stale  bread ;  only  differing 
from  other  machines  in  moving  about  without  being 
drawn  by  a  horse,  and  in  not  being  provided  with  a 
chimney  to  let  the  steam  out.  The  sparrow’s  theory, 
and  whole  philosophy  of  life,  is,  from  our  point  of  view, 
simply  ridiculous  ;  but  he  finds  that  it  suits  him  well 
enough.  Two  facts  may  be  noted  about  these  birds  in 
the  Gardens  and  Hyde  Park.  They  are  learning  to 
beg  in  a  pretty  manner ;  and  will  suspend  them¬ 
selves  like  humming  birds  before  the  bread-scattering 
machine,  catching  the  crumbs  as  they  fall.  Again, 
like  domesticated  creatures  both  feathered  and  furred, 
they  are  acquiring  a  habit  of  varying  in  colour.  In  a  flock 
you  will  find  birds  of  all  shades,  from  black  to  the  palest 
brown,  and  others  variously  mottled,  some  with  white 
quills  and  tail  feathers.  If  these  diverging  individuals 
could  be  captured  and  scattered  about  the  rural  districts 
they  would  excite  great  interest  among  the  members  of 
the  local  natural  history  societies,  who  are  much  given 
to  the  study  of  ornithology  from  the  sparrow-with-an- 
abnormal-white-patch-on-his-plumage  point  of  view. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  TASTE. 

LAST  week  we  drew  attention  to  some  beautiful 
pictures  by  admittedly  third  and  fourth  rate 
painters  who  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the 
great  periods.  We  pointed  out  that  the  phenomena 
of  third  rate  painters  producing  beautiful  pictures  had 
no  exemplification  in  these  days,  that  it  was  only  men 
of  distinct  genius  who  painted  pictures  that  could 
reasonably  claim  attention.  We  did  not  attempt  to 
assign  any  cause  for  this  decline  in  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing  ;  nor  is  it  our  present  intention  to  supply  this  de¬ 
ficiency.  We  admit  our  inability  ;  this  is  one  of  the 
things  which  seems  to  elude  analysis,  and  for  that  very 
reason  is  full  of  much  wayward  suggestion.  The  case 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely  confronts  us.  He  was  surely  a  man  of 
no  great  natural  ability  ;  there  are  many  men  living  now 
whose  natural  aesthetic  instinct  is  tenderer  and  truer, 
and  yet  they  do  not  paint  nearly  as  well  as  he  did.  We 
may  not  say  that  opportunities  for  the  study  of  art  were 
commoner  in  Lely’s  time  than  they  are  now  ;  the  very 
contrary  is  the  case  :  there  are  art  schools  everywhere  ; 
the  State  spends  half  a  million  yearly  on  the  Kensing¬ 
ton  schools,  and  with  no  good  result  in  return  for 
this  expenditure.  No  ;  we  may  only  explain  the  tech¬ 
nical  excellence  of  Lely’s  work  (the  explanation  is  not 


sufficient  we  admit,  it  is  only  throwing  the  matter 
a  step  further  back)  by  saying  that  the  great  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Italian  renaissance  which  had  swept  over 
Europe  still  survived  in  Lely’s  time,  and  gave  support 
to  his  mediocre  ability  and  dignity  to  his  spurious 
achievement.  And  the  tradition  persisted  long  after 
him,  and  enabled  the  real  genius  of  Reynolds,  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  Morland  to  make  the  English  school 
for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  painting.  The 
tradition  continued  past  these  men.  Like  a  sort 
of  Gulf  Stream,  it  came  eddying  round  the  capes 
of  the  centuries,  taking  Turner  breast-high  in  deep 
warm  whirl  of  genial  water,  making  him  the  world’s 
greatest  landscape-painter,  and  so  giving  England  a 
name  that  can  be  matched  only  by  the  greatest  Italian 
or  Venetian  names.  We  find  the  art  of  Lawrence  or 
Raeburn  more  or  less  cleansed  and  strengthened  by  the 
rapidly  chilling  stream,  which,  after  them,  turned  from 
the  English  to  the  French  shore.  In  England  there 
was  some  sort  of  hysterical  revival  in  the  fifties — a 
leap  back  to  the  original  course  of  the  stream — and 
some  surprisingly  beautiful  and  interesting  work  was 
done  by  the  pre-Raphaelites  ;  but  the  inspiration  was 
too  artificial  to  endure.  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  fol¬ 
lowed  Rossetti,  and  Sir  John  followed  John  Millais  ;  and 
now  it  is  impossible  to  detect  anywhere  in  England  or 
in  France  a  trace  of  the  Italian  tradition  which  had 
persisted  through  so  many  centuries  and  nationalities, 
and  through  so  many  different  types  of  men. 

But  of  what  did  the  art-giving  tradition  consist  ?  Was 
it  a  method  of  drawing  and  painting  which  could  be 
taught,  that  is  to  say,  which  was  transmitted  from 
master  to  pupil?  Yes;  but  of  something  more,  of 
something  outside  of  the  studio  ;  indeed  the  belief  is 
forced  upon  us,  that  outside  of  the  studio,  in  the  palace, 
in  the  merchant’s  house,  everywhere,  in  the  streets  and 
byways,  there  existed  an  instinctive  and  an  ever-present 
refinement  of  taste  unknown  in  our  day.  That  no  higher 
level  of  aesthetic  culture  ever  existed  than  that  which 
now  obtains  in  France  and  England,  seems  to  us  no 
more  than  an  ill-considered  opinion.  Even  though  we  find 
our  upper  classes  and  our  middle  classes  united  in  their 
enjoyment  of  Mr.  Leader’s  landscapes  and  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford’s  novels,  we  must  still  admit  that  the  negroes 
on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  are  still  less  capable  of  true 
aesthetic  enjoyment  ;  and  if  we  remember  the  beauty 
glorifying  every  object  in  Italy,  from  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  whether 
the  decoration  of  a  cathedral  roof,  or  the  setting  of  a 
precious  stone  in  gold  for  brooch  or  earring,  we  must 
conclude  that  there  are  periods  when  the  masses  of 
merchant-folk  and  the  numerous  nobles  are  permeated 
with  a  genuine  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  are  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  good  and  bad  art — when,  in  a 
word,  aesthetic  taste  is  a  national  quality.  Three  cen¬ 
turies  ago  all  architecture  was  beautiful,  no  matter  the 
form  that  it  happened  to  take,  cathedral  or  cottage, 
throughout  Christendom.  To-day  all  architecture  is 
hideous,  whether  in  church,  hotel,  or  dwelling-house  ; 
and  in  every  country  it  is  hideous,  in  France,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  in  America.  In  all  visible  things  the  world  seems 
to  be  growing  hideous  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a  further  step  downwards.  True,  there  always  will  be 
some  men  who  will  sacrifice  their  lives  for  a  book,  a 
picture,  or  a  sonata  ;  but  the  decorative  arts,  which 
depend  upon  a  high  average  of  public  taste,  appear 
likely  to  perish.  The  redemption  of  the  world  from 
ugliness  is  not  to  be  thought  of ;  the  generous  efforts 
of  Mr.  William  Morris  will,  we  fear,  prove  abortive  in 
'the  end,  and  the  men  of  instinctive  and,  therefore,  irre¬ 
pressible  genius,  which  nature  will  always  continue  to 
produce,  will  work  under  ever-increasing  disadvantages  ; 
the  fog  of  common  taste  and  the  blight  of  industrial 
competition  are  ever  thickening  the  modern  air,  and 
as  literature  was  at  the  Court  of  Charlemagne,  so  art 
threatens  to  be  in  England  and  France  a  century  hence. 
However  miserable  the  artists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
may  be,  they  will  probably  be  superior  to  their  imme¬ 
diate  successors. 

The  novel  is  the  youngest  of  all  our  art  forms,  unless 
we  except  the  music-drama,  which  apparently  received 
its  final  expression  from  its  creator,  Richard  Wagner. 
The  novel  is  probably  the  only  unexhausted  art  form 
left  ;  and  so  we  find  that  it  is  the  only  art  in  which  the 
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writer  is  assisted  by  the  natural  and  spontaneous  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  populace.  Every  one  likes  a  good  novel  ; 
the  novel-writer  need  never  feel,  as  the  play-writer  must 
always  feel,  that  he  must  truckle  to  other  taste  than  his 
own  under  penalty  of  failure.  But  if  good  novels  are 
liked,  bad  novels  are  liked  still  more  ;  tasters  decaying 
in  the  novel,  as  it  has  decayed  in  architecture,  in  sculpture, 
and  in  painting,  and  in  another  fifty  years  or  less  the 
novel  may  be  as  barren  of  creative  work  as  the  other  arts. 
Beethoven  exhausted  the  symphony,  and  Wagner  the 
music  drama  ;  the  novel  offered  a  more  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance,  for  after  Balzac  came  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Flau¬ 
bert,  Tourguenieff,  and  Tolstoi.  Nevertheless,  the  novel 
is  showing  signs  of  yielding,  and  yield  it  must.  But  to 
what  ?  To  exhaustion — the  material  having  been  used 
up — or  to  the  decline  of  public  taste  ?  Enigma  !  That  is 
Nature’s  secret.  Nor  must  the  decline  of  taste  which  we 
have  spoken  of  be  attributed,  as  is  much  too  frequently 
done,  to  the  middle  classes.  The  taste  of  the  middle 
classes  does  not  stand  on  a  lower  plane  than  the  taste  of 
the  aristocracy.  The  aristocracy  reads  the  novels  of  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli  with  the  same 
avidity  as  the  middle  classes  ;  the  aristocracy  admires 
the  same  pictures.  Leader  is  as  popular  in  a  West- 
End  drawing-room  as  in  a  Peckham  villa.  The  press 
is  guilty  of  nothing  more  thoughtless  than  its 
sneers  against  the  taste  of  Clapham  and  Peckham. 
Would  that  bad  taste  were  confined  to  these  dis¬ 
tricts  !  There  is  no  four-mile  radius  of  taste.  1  he 
duchess  and  the  wife  of  the  suburban  shopkeeper 
stand  side  by  side  on  the  same  low  plane.  With 
unanimous  joy  they  would  choose  the  same  painter,  or 
painters,  if  their  husbands  gave  them  carte  blanche  for 
unlimited  portrayal  of  their  charms.  Whose  portraits 
are  more  vulgar  than  Mr.  Roberts’  ?  Yet  he  continues  a 
substantial  innings  amid  the  titled  folk,  at  a  cost  of  five 
hundred  pounds  for  a  full-length,  train  and  neck-bone 
guaranteed  prominence  ;  and  these  portraits  are  admired 
in  the  New  Gallery  by  the  merchants’  wives  from  Peck¬ 
ham.  And  if  the  Peckham  villas  do  not  own  as  many 
Robertses  as  the  West-End  mansions,  it  is  because 
Peckham  is  not  so  rich  as  the  West  End,  and  not  for  any 
other  reason.  Boldini  is  as  wretched  an  artist  as  ever 
wielded  a  brush,  and  from  his  abominable  brush  we  know 
nothing  more  abominable  than  his  portrait  of  Lady  Colin 
Campbell.  The  vulgar  facility  of  the  drawing,  of  the 
painting,  the  vulgar  parade  of  mock  knowledge — these 
qualities,  now  unfortunately  so  popular  with  all  classes, 
reached  a  climax  in  this  portrait.  Yet  it  was  much 
admired  ;  it  was  exhibited  in  the  Exhibition  of  Fair 
Women  at  the  Grafton  Galleries,  and  always  attracted  a 
murmur  of  common  admiration. 

We  merely  regret  all  these  things  and  wonder.  We 
regret  that  the  world  is  clearlylapsing  backinto  savagery, 
a  savagery  more  disagreeable  to  our  taste  than  the 
savagery  whence  it  emerged.  We  regret  that  our  aristo¬ 
cracy,  the  fine  ladies  especially  who  entertain  in  the  West 
End,  at  whose  dinner  tables  so  much  chatter  about  art  is 
indulged  in,  do  not  discover  in  themselves  the  ability  and 
the  inclination,  and,  in  their  lives,  the  necessary  time,  to 
learn  the  rudimentsof  a  subjectwhich  apparently  interests 
them,  which  certainly  occupies  theirtongues,  and  on  which 
they  waste  their  money.  Their  husbands  have  no  time  for 
aesthetic  culture  ;  they  are  often  politicians  ;  but  for  these 
ladies  of  leisure,  for  these  leaders  of  social  gossip,  a 
secret  class  might  be  held  in  which  they  would  be  taught 
by  rote  what  they  should  like  and  what  dislike  in  art. 

MUSIC. 

'T''HE  kaleidoscope  is  a  simple  and  wondrous  pretty 
i-  toy,  as  every  one  knows,  and  none  better  than 
Messrs.  George  Edwardes,  “  Owen  Hall,”  Sidney  Jones, 
and  Harry  Greenbank.  In  “  A  Gaiety  Girl  ”  they  bade  ujs 
gaze  through  the  tube,  and  we  were  amazed  and  (some 
of  us)  fascinated  by  the  wealth  of  sparkling  colour  in 
that  pattern  ;  and  now  it  has  wearied  they  have  but 
given  the  instrument  a  shake  and  we  have  a  pattern  the 
more — “The  Artist’s  Model” — not  less  engaging  than 
the  first  perhaps,  perhaps  not  less  novel  ;  for  the  lines 
wind  in  and  out  and  in  again  in  new  complexities, 
even  if  (as  is  usual  in  the  kaleidoscope)  the  prevail¬ 
ing  tint  is  the  same.  That  tint  may  be  described 
as  cerulean.  It  is  curious,  this  modern  craze  for 


flirting  with  the  improper,  for  sniffing,  but  never 
biting,  at  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  more 
curious  still,  the  form  of  entertainment  in  which  that 
craze  finds  gratification. 

But  even  the  unsophisticated  may  find  charms  in  “The 
Artist’s  Model”;  it  is  a  glorified  fashion-plate  ;  and  to 
many  theplayof  colour  mustbeanenthralling  delight.  The 
dances  of  Miss  Letty  Lind  are  miracles  of  gracefulness. 
There  is  no  discernible  plot,  and  that  is  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  Incident  is  thrown  in  upon  incident,  and 
one  need  not  rack  one’s  brains  about  the  reason  why.  In 
truth,  though  the  various  ladies  and  gentlemen  concerned 
explain  why  they  are  in  certain  predicaments  and 
dilemmas,  we  take  the  liberty  of  disbelieving  them  ;  for 
the  explanations  they  vouchsafe  are  not  only  incredible, 
but  are  in  every  case  “  discounted”  by  the  fact  that  the 
entire  audience  knows  that  the  authors,  and  not  the 
causes  they  allege,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief. 
Accordingly,  the  explanations  were  rather  tedious  on 
2  February,  the  more  so  as  some  of  the  comic  speeches 
were  far  from  being  comical  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr. 
Owen  Hall’s  wit  is  a  trifle  flabby,  and  Messrs.  W. 
Blakely,  E.  M.  Robson,  Yorke  Stephens  (the  best  actor 
in  the  company),  Lawrance  D’Orsay,  and  Miss  Lottie 
Venne,  have  scarce  had  time  yet  to  work  up  their  “  gags” 
to  the  laughing  point.  And — in  an  opera  especially — - 
the  music  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Sidney  Jones’ 
strains  are  of  the  sort  we  expect  ;  many  of  them  will 
presently  be  on  the  street-pianos,  and,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  some  of  them  are  already  hackneyed.  His  opera, 
or  “comedy  with  music,”  is  no  “  Le  Nozze  de  Figaro,” 
any  more  than  its  composer  is  a  Mozart,  but  (to  use  a 
phrase  made  classic  by  that  composer)  he  has  fitted  Miss 
Marie  Tempest  and  Mr.  Hayden  Coffin  with  songs  that 
brought  down  the  house  on  the  first  night,  and  will 
continue,  we  suspect,  to  bring  it  down  often  again. 
Finally,  the  scenery  and  furnishings  are  as  gorgeous  as 
can  be  wished,  even  for  one  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes’ 
productions. 

Of  late  there  has  been  little  serious  music  in 
London  save  that  heard  at  the  Monday  and  Saturday 
Popular  Concerts.  They  have  been  a  sweet  and  rest¬ 
ful  oasis  in  the  howling  desert  of  ballad  concerts, 
Peckham  cantatas,  “  comedies  with  music,”  and  num¬ 
berless  frivolities  of  a  like  sort.  Of  course  the  com¬ 
positions  played  at  the  Symphony  Concert  of  31  January, 
were  for  the  most  part  serious  enough,  but  the  per¬ 
formance  is  rather  to  be  thought  of  as  tragic.  \\  e 
still  shudder  as  we  think  of  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Henschel’s  raw  Highlanders  went  at  that  delicate  fairy 
“  Oberon  ”  overture,  as  a  herd  of  bulls  might  go  at  a 
cabinet  of  old  china,  or  a  gang  of  “  old  ”  musical  critics 
at  the  man  who  knows  too  much  about  the  pronouns  and 
verbs  of  music  to  be  for  ever  parading  his  knowledge. 
Coarse  slovenliness  was  substituted  for  delicate  precision, 
and  those  forte  passages  that  require  to  be  cut  out  cleanly 
as  with  a  keen  sword-edge  were  vulgarly  bludgeoned 
out  of  recognition.  One  cannot  say  that  if  this  fault  or 
that  had  been  absent  the  piece  would  have  sounded 
better  ;  for  so  generally  penetrated  was  it  with  bad 
qualities  that  to  effect  a  cure  nothing  less  than  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  whole  overture  was  needed.  Queen’s 
Hall  applauded  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  a  respectable 
music-hall  audience— say  that  of  the  Alhambra,  used  to 
the  really  smart  and  businesslike  playing  of  Mr.  Jacobi’s 
band— would  have  stood  it.  Mr.  Maurice  Sons  played 
a  violin  concerto  of  Dvordk  (in  A,  Op.  53),  and  when  we 
take  into  account  that  the  music  is  not  specially 
suited  to  the  violin,  that  the  band  followed  him  slug¬ 
gishly,  and  that  he  himself  is  evidently  more  accustomed 
to  follow  than  to  lead,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  came  off  very  well  indeed.  Technically  he  seems 
safe  enough  ;  and  though  his  tone  is  not  free  in 
the  higher”  octaves— in  fact,  it  is  generally,  to  use  the 
painter’s  word,  a  little  “tight”— it  is  richly  coloured 
and  full  of  life  lower  down.  Mr.  Sons  gave  one  moments 
in  the  slow  movement,  and  if  the  moments  were  not  pro¬ 
longed  to  minutes,  it  was  the  composer’s  fault,  not  his. 
But  we  have  been  led  away  from  the  Popular  Concerts, 
and  especially  from  that  of  26  January,  when  Rubinstein’s 
Quartet  in  F,  Op.  17  was  played  for  the  second  time,  we 
believe.  That  it  is  interesting  goes  without  saying  ;  for 
most  of  Rubinstein’s  work  is  interesting  ;  and  this  work 
chiefly  because  it  is  a  curious  hodge-podge  of  the  various 
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styles  of  different  men  and  different  periods,  but  so  diluted 
in  the  presentation  that  at  first  they  are  scarce  recogniz¬ 
able  for  what  they  are.  Thus  the  principal  theme  of  the 
first  movement  almost  looks  as  if  Rubinstein  had  tried 
to  get  something  resembling  the  opening  of  Beethoven’s 
Sixth  Symphony  as  closely  as  possible  without  actual 
identity;  the  trio  of  the  second  movement  is  merely 
a  melody  from  the  finale  of  the  same  composer’s  third 
piano-sonata  ;  the  theme  of  the  Adagio  is  that  of  the 
introduction  of  the  “  Pathetique  ”  Sonata  as  it  occurs  in 
the  major.  These  things  would  not  matter  if  Rubinstein 
gave  us  something  of  himself  with  his  borrowings  ;  but 
that  he  rarely  does.  Even  where  his  matter  is  original, 
his  manner  is  not.  Now  it  is  Mozart,  and  now  Hadyn, 
and  only  occasionally  Rubinstein.  The  man’s  desire  to 
create  and  physical  energy  were  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  creative  faculty,  and  he  went  on,  as  he  thought, 
turning  out  original  stuff,  but  in  reality  merely  coining 
his  memory.  The  Scherzo  is  lively,  but  the  Adagio  is 
the  best  thing  in  the  quartet  :  it  has  most  true  origin¬ 
ality,  although  in  addition  to  taking  the  theme  from 
Beethoven,  Rubinstein  uses  many  of  those  luscious  har¬ 
monies  which  Spohr  used  with  such  unfailing  regularity 
that  we  know  when  to  expect  them,  and  their  effect  is 
merely  insipid.  On  Saturday  and  Monday,  2  and  4  Feb¬ 
ruary,  Brahms’  quintet  for  string-quartet  and  clarinet 
was  played  by  Lady  Halle  and  Messrs.  Ries,  Miihlfeld, 
Gibson,  and  Becker.  The  work  is  probably  familiar  to 
all  musical  folk,  and  we  need  only  remind  them  of  the 
supreme  beauty  and  freshness  of  that  slow  movement, 
the  naive  sentiment  of  the  middle  Andantino,  and  the 
unutterable  boredom  of  the  final  variations.  “  Repeats  ” 
and  variations  without  inspiration  to  match  are  the 
abomination  of  desolation  in  music,  and  Brahms  mars 
some  of  his  best  work  by  giving  us  both.  This  quintet 
takes  just  fifty  minutes  to  play,  and  the  last  ten  are  a 
mere  tedium.  But  the  other  forty — saving  always  that 
repeated  section  of  the  first  movement — are  filled  with 
all  the  delights  of  Paradise  ;  and  this  is  due  less  to  Mr. 
Miihlfeld,  although  he  is  a  pretty  enough  player  on  his 
clarinet,  than  to  Brahms,  who  has  for  once  forgotten 
his  pedanticism,  forgotten  to  pose  as  “the  successor  of 
Beethoven,”  which  he  is  not,  and,  writing  candidly  and 
without  affectation,  given  us  some  of  the  most  lovely 
“  absolute  ”  music  of  the  century.  Mr.  Leonard  Borwick 
played  Schumann’s  early  G  minor  sonata  with  enthusiasm 
tempered  by  judgment,  and  Miss  Fillunger’s  singing  of 
German  folksongs,  arranged  (we  take  it)  by  Brahms, 
and  of  Schubert’s  “  Der  Hirtauf  dem  Felsen  ”  (to  which 
Mr.  Miihlfeld  contributed  the  clarinet  obbligato  with 
rather  less  reticence  than  seemed  advisable)  was  the 
perfection  of  song-singing  as  distinguished  from  the 
dramatic  interpretation  of  scenas. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— II. 

A  Good  Investment  and  a  Bad  One. 

AN  objection  which  may  not  unreasonably  be  urged 
against  “endowment”  life  policies  as  a  means  of 
investing  small  savings  is  that  the  money  is  locked  up 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  the  investor  may  suffer 
considerable  loss  if  he  is  for  any  reason  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  annual  payments.  The  validity  of  this  objec¬ 
tion  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  character  of  the 
office  selected.  If  the  policy  be  effected  with  one  of  the 
best  offices,  each  annual  payment  secures  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  sum  assured  ;  for  example,  the  payment  of 
one-quarter  or  one-half  of  the  stipulated  number  of 
premiums  entitles  the  insurer,  if  he  should  at  any  time 
desire  it,  to  a  fully-paid  policy,  'with  profits  (we  are 
assuming,  of  course,  that  he  has  insured  “with  profits”), 
for  one-quarter  or  one-half  of  the  original  sum.  This  is 
no  more  than  justice  ;  but  there  are  many  offices  where 
the  terms  offered  are  not  nearly  so  favourable,  and  not 
a  few  where  the  insurer  has  to  be  content  with  the 
return  of  a  bare  thirty  per  cent  of  the  premiums  paid. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  exact  information  on 
this  point  beforehand  from  offices  of  the  last-named 
class,  whose  benevolent  optimism  in  the  way  of  general 
promises  contrasts  boldly  with  their  exceeding  reticence 
when  pressed  for  details.  It  may,  however,  be  accepted 
as  a  general  rule  that  those  offices  which  yield  the  worst 
returns  to  the  insurer  are  also  those  which  are  the  least 


likely  to  deal  equitably  with  him  if  he  should  find  him¬ 
self  unable  to  complete  his  part  of  the  contract. 

The  largest  British  life  insurance  office  (if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  which  is  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  “industrial  business”)  is  the 
“Scottish  Widows’  Fund,”  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
eighty  years  of  its  existence,  has  accumulated  funds  to 
the  amount  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and 
which  now  has  an  income  of  nearly  one  and  a  half 
millions  from  premiums  and  investments.  For  many 
years  past  this  society  has  declared,  at  its  septennial 
valuations,  a  reversionary  bonus  at  the  rate  of  fii  14s. 
per  cent  per  annum  on  every  “with  profit”  policy  ;  mid 
the  bonus  is  what  is  called  a  “compound”  bonus — that 
is,  it  is  calculated  not  only  on  the  original  sum  assured, 
but  also  on  all  previous  bonuses.  This  is  not  by  any 
means  a  phenomenal  result.  Phenomenal  results,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  American 
prospectuses,  or  in  those  of  certain  British  offices  which, 
having  solid  reasons  for  preferring  fiction  to  fact,  follow 
the  time-honoured  advice  of  Mr.  Fagg,  and  “tell  a  good 
one”  while  they  are  about  it.  The  bonus  of  the  Scottish 
Widows’  Fund  is  no  more  than  a  moderate  bonus,  no 
better  than  any  insurance  society  should  be  able  to 
declare  that  is  not  handicapped  by  the  cupidity  of 
shareholders,  or  by  extravagant  expenditure,  or,  worse 
than  all,  by  the  depreciation  of  imprudent  investments. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  very  few  of  the  seventy-five 
offices  transacting  ordinary  life  insurance  business  can 
offer  an  equal  prospect  to  their  members.  Another 
very  important  consideration,  especially  from  an  in¬ 
vestor’s  point  of  view,  is  that  there  is  probably  no  office 
which  is  more  likely  to  maintain  its  prosperity. 

The  following  table  shows  that  an  “  endowment  ” 
policy  in  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund,  whether  it  be  for 
fifteen,  for  twenty-five,  or  for  thirty-five  years,  pays  an 
investor  about  as  well  as  Consols,  and  gives  him  his  life 
insurance  into  the  bargain.  We  have,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  assumed  £1000  as  the  amount  originally 
insured  :  of  course  the  corresponding  results  for  any 
other  amount  can  be  deduced  by  simple  rule  of  three. 


Age  at 
Entry. 


35 

35 

25 


Age  at 

A  nniial 

Policy  and 

Premiums 

accumulated 

which 

min  uai 

Premium. 

Bonus  at 

at  2-1  per  cent 

Payable. 

Maturity. 

compound 

£  s.  d. 

£ 

interest. 

£ 

50  ... 

69  10  0 

1270  . 

..  1277 

60  ... 

43  8  4 

1482 

..  1520 

60  ... 

31  8  4 

...  1754  . 

..  1769 

These  examples  are  fully  representative  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  as  the  bonus  is  the  same  at  all  ages  and  depends 
solely  on  the  time  the  policy  has  been  in  force. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  the  interim  bonus 
granted  on  policies  which  mature  during  the  interval  of 
seven  years  between  one  valuation  and  the  next  is  5s. 
per  cent  per  annum  less  than  the  bonus  last  declared, 
so  that  an  investor  should  choose  if  possible  a  date  for 
the  maturing  of  his  policy  which  coincides  with  or 
follows  shortly  after  the  date  of  a  valuation.  For 
instance,  if  he  were  to  effect  a  policy  for  twenty  years  at 
the  present  time,  which  happens  to  be  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  septennium,  he  would  be  allotted  one  full 
bonus  seven  years  hence,  another  (a  compound  bonus) 
seven  years  later,  and  then  six  interim  bonuses,  the 
effect  being  that  he  would  receive  ultimately  some  ^ji8 
less  than  if  he  were  to  effect  a  precisely  similar  policy  a 
year  hence.  Thus,  for  a  man  who  wishes  to  insure  for 
the  term  of  twenty  years  exactly,  the  present  moment  is 
the  most  disadvantageous  as  regards  the  Scottish 
Widows’  Fund.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  wishes  to 
insure  for  14,  21,  28,  or  35  years,  he  could  not  choose  a 
better  time. 

We  proceed  to  examine  the  outlook  offered  to  an  in¬ 
vestor  by  the  London  and  Lancashire  Life  Assurance 
Company,  which  was  established  in  1862.  Let  the 
directors,  in  the  first  place,  speak  for  themselves.  On 
page  12  of  the  prospectus  issued  a  few  months  before  the 
last  bonus  division,  we  find  the  following  statement  : 
“The  directors  have  recognized  the  equity  of  allotting 
to  policies  of  some  years’  standing  a  larger  bonus  than 
to  those  more  recently  effected.  Acting  upon  this 
principle,  they  have  been  enabled  to  declare  reversionary 
bonuses  on  the  sums  assured  by  the  whole-life  partici- 
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pating  policies,  at  rates  varying  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  per 
cent  per  annum,  according  to  the  number  of  years  the 
policy  has  been  in  force.  Satisfactory  (sic)  as  these 
results  are,  the  probability  is  ”  (the  italics  are  ours)  “that 
in  the  next  and  future  divisions  they  will  be  even  ex¬ 
ceeded.”  Now  the  London  and  Lancashire  bonus  is 
what  is  known  as  a  “simple”  bonus — that  is,  it  is 
calculated  on  the  original  sum  assured,  without  regard  to 
any  previous  bonuses  ;  and  it  does  not  need  an  actuary  to 
tell  us  that,  even  when  full  allowance  is  made  for  different 
rates  of  premium,  a  simple  bonus,  “  varying  from  1  to 
£1  10s.  per  cent,”  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  thing  as  a  com¬ 
pound  bonus  oT£i  14s.  per  cent,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  paid  by  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund.  We  venture 
to  think,  therefore,  that  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  the 
directors  was  scarcely  shared  by  the  policy-holders, 
especially  by  those  who  could  remember  that  there  had 
been  a  time,  not  so  many  years  ago,  when  they  received 
no  bonus  at  all.  But  there  were  better  times  to  come, 
the  directors  said  ;  at  the  very  next  division  former  re¬ 
sults  would  probably  be  exceeded.  Such  was  the  pro¬ 
mise  held  out  in  1892.  The  valuation  was  made  at 
the  end  of  the  same  year.  It  resulted  in  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  reversionary  bonus,  on  old  and  new  policies 
alike,  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  cent  per  annum  !  Nor  is 
this  the  worst.  The  luckless  holder  of  an  “  endowment  ” 
policy  was  put  off  with  just  half  of  this  miserable  incre¬ 
ment,  although  the  company’s  prospectuses,  both  before 
and  since,  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  confirmation  of 
the  fact.  We  commend  the  following  table  to  the 
directors  for  comparison  with  that  given  above  for  the 
Scottish  Widows’  Fund.  We  have  assumed,  as  before, 
the  continuance  of  the  present  rate  of  bonus. 
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In  the  first  example,  the  interest  on  the  premiums 
invested  is  actually  a  minus  quantity — the  insurer  does 
not  even  recover  his  capital  ;  and  a  man  who  insures 
now  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  pays  premiums  until 
he  is  sixty  will,  unless  the  present  state  of  affairs  should 
improve,  obtain  less  than  |  per  cent  for  his  money. 
Furthermore  it  should  be  noted  that,  unless  the  policy 
be  effected  at  the  commencement  of  a  quinquennium, 
the  result  will  be  still  less  “  satisfactory.”  We  noticed 
just  now  that  the  interim  bonus  of  the  Scottish  Widows’ 
Fund  was  not  so  good  as  the  septennial  bonus.  The 
London  and  Lancashire  Company  avoids  any  such  in¬ 
vidious  comparison  ;  it  pays  no  interim  bonus  whatever. 

The  directors,  however,  have  a  “  special  endowment” 
scheme  of  their  own,  a  necessary  condition  of  admission 
to  its  advantages  being  that  the  insurer  is  to  have  no 
bonus  at  all  unless  he  survives  the  term  for  which  the 
policy  is  granted.  On  this  understanding,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  bonus  will  be  from  to  £1  10s.  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  sum  assured,  according  to  the  number  of 
premiums  payable.  Thus,  a  man  of  twenty-five  who 
insures  for  £1000  payable  at  sixty  is  led  to  expect 
^1525,  if  he  lives  till  then  ;  but,  if  he  dies  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  the  office  will  only  pay  his  representatives  ^1000. 
Subject  to  this  rather  serious  limitation,  the  directors 
feel  themselves  able  to  estimate  results  not  greatly 
inferior  to  those  which  a  policy  in  a  good  office  would 
secure.  But,  with  the  heroics  of  the  prospectus  of  1892 
still  in  our  minds,  some  diffidence  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  Board’s  estimates  may  be  excused.  Looking 
carefully  at  the  figures,  we  find  that  a  policy  for  £1000, 
taken  out  under  the  ordinary  endowment  table  by  a 
man  aged  fifty,  and  payable  at  the  age  of  sixty,  costs 
him  111  is.  8d.  a  year,  and  will  produce  at  maturity 
^1025  at  the  present  rate  of  bonus.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  similar  policy  under  the  special  endowment 
scheme  costs  only  £101  16s.  8d.  a  year,  and  is  estimated 
to  produce  £1 100  at  maturity.  Do  the  directors  expect 
us  to  believe  that  all  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  case  there  is  the  risk  of  the  company’s 
having  to  pay  an  extra  ^12  10s.  if  the  insurer  should 
happen  to  die  at  some  age  between  fifty-five  and  sixty  ? 

We  might  extend  our  criticisms  ;  but  we  have  already 


said  enough.  Those  who  are  interested  to  inquire  how 
these  things  can  be,  especially  in  an  office  which  possesses 
a  manager  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  which  earns 
upwards  of  4  per  cent  on  its  investments,  may  be  in¬ 
formed  that  the  shareholders  of  the  company  appro¬ 
priate  no  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  surplus  at  each 
division,  and  that  the  expenses  of  management  and 
agents’  commission  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
premium  income  and  considerably  exceed  the  income 
from  investments.  The  one  evil  doubtless  begets  the 
other.  It  is  clearly  worth  the  shareholders’  while  to  go 
to  any  expense  for  commission  or  advertising,  provided 
that  some  additional  profit  can  thus  be  secured.  The 
net  profits  increase,  while  the  number  of  shares,  among 
which  they  are  divided  remains  the  same  ;  but  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  policy-holders’  portion  of  the 
profits  increases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  number 
of  policies  entitled  to  participation.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  inquire  what  other  factors  there  may  be  in 
producing  the  condition  of  affairs  we  have  described  ,  it 
is  not  of  much  consequence  whether  it  is  the  foreign 
business  that  has  turned  out  unprofitable,  or  whether 
the  heavy  claims  which  appear  in  the  accounts  are 
the  result  of  an  undue  eagerness  to  take  new  pre¬ 
miums.  What  we  do  know,  and  what  is  of  consequence, 
is  that  during  the  year  immediately  succeeding  the  de¬ 
claration  of  a  most  discreditable  bonus,  no  fewer  than 
1822  new  policies  were  issued  by  this  company..  How 
many  would  have  been  issued,  we  wonder,  if  each 
insurer  had  had  full  knowledge  of  the  facts  ! 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  NEW  CHINESE  LOAN. 

THE  new  Chinese  loan  has  not  been  well  received  in 
the  City,  and  we  do  not  wonder.  It  is  understood 
that  it  had  already  been  underwritten  before  it  was 
offered  to  the  public,  and  we  presume,  therefore,  that 
China  will  get  the  money.  But  all  the  same,  investors 
will  do  well  to  carefully  consider  the  prospects  of  China. 
The  loan  bears  6  per  cent  interest,  and  as  it  is  offered 
at  a  slight  discount  it  will  yield  somewhat  more  than 
6  per  cent  to  the  investor.  It  is  secured  upon  the 
Customs’  revenue,  and  will  rank  before  all  subsequent 
loans  similarly  secured.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
little  chance  now  of  an  early  termination  of  the  war. 
If  fighting  goes  on  and  Japan  continues  successful, 
China  will  require  all  her  resources  to  maintain 
her  independence.  Even  now  this  borrowing  proves 
that  her  financial  resources  are  running  short..  What 
will  happen  if  she  cannot  borrow  more  during  the 
war  and  yet  is  hard  pressed  by  the  invader  ?  Is  it  not 
at  least  possible  that  she  may  find  it  necessary  to  take 
possession  of  the  Customs’  revenue  to  continue  the 
defence  ?  Is  not  a  Government  bound  to  secure  its  own 
safety  before  fulfilling  its  pecuniary  obligations  l  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  European  officials  in  charge  of 
the  Customs  would  refuse  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
of  the  Chinese  Government  if  those  instructions  were  to 
the  effect  that  the  Customs’  receipts  should  be  poured  into 
the  Chinese  Treasury.  It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however, 
how  the  European  officials  could  so  act ;  nor  is  it  likel) 
that  the  foreign  powers  would  interfere,  for  they,  must 
recognize,  like  everybody  else,  that  self-defence  is  .  the 
first  obligation  of  a  Government.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  City  looks  coldly  on  the  loan.  When  the 
war  is  over  and  the  real  position  of  China  is  ascertained 
it  will  be  a  different  matter.  It  may  be  quite  proper 
then  to  lend  to  China  ;  but  at  present  the  risks  and  the 
uncertainties  are  too  great. 

The  loan  has  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  money 
market.  It  is  too  small  in  amount  in  the  first  place, 
and  in  the  second  place,  if  any  money  is  taken  to 
the  Far  East,  it  will  be  in  silver.  The  money  market  is 
very  much  more  influenced  by  the  crisis  in  the  United 
States.  That  negotiations  are  going  on  between  the 
American  Government  and  certain  great  financial  houses 
in  London  is  known,  but  how  those  negotiations  will  end 
is  doubtful,  as  a  hitch  has  occurred.  According  to  the 
existing  law  the  United  States  Government  cannot 
undertake  to  repay  the  principal  and  interest  in  gold, 
and  naturally,  therefore,  the  financial  houses  are  asking 
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for  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  interest.  The  American 
Government,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  that  it  \\  ill  pay 
in  gold  and  in  gold  only,  insists  that  the  charge  required 
is  too  great.  Though  this  delays  matters,  the  City  is 
afraid  That  the  loan  may  be  concluded,  and  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  considerable  amounts  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consequently  create 
some  apprehension.  Bankers  and  bill  brokers  are 
trying,  therefore,  to  raise  the  rates  of  interest  and  dis¬ 
count,  but  as  yet  they  have  not  succeeded.  Trade  is  too 
dull  and  speculation  is  too  inactive  to  make  the  demand 
for  banking  accommodation  considerable,  and  that  being 
so  it  is  not  natural  that  there  should  be  very  high  rates. 
But  the  money  market,  all  the  same,  is  nervous.  If 
there  were  to  be  a  serious  crisis  in  the  United  States, 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  sharp  rise  in  rates,  for 
nobody  would  be  able  to  foresee  what  might  happen. 
There  might  be  numerous  failures  in  America,  and  those 
failures  might  affect  important  houses  in  Europe.  The 
market,  therefore,  is  really  more  unsettled  than  the  quo¬ 
tations  from  day  to  day  indicate. 

The  American  crisis  has  not  made  the  impression 
upon  the  stock  markets  which  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  generally  believed  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe  that  the  existing  Congress  will  not  give  the 
authority  to  the  President  which  he  has  asked  for,  to 
borrow  expressly  in  gold  and  at  a  low  rate  of  interest ; 
and  the  present  Congress  will  not  cease  to  exist  until 
noon  on  the  4th  of  March.  Unless,  therefore,  gold  is 
obtained  in  some  way,  there  is  serious  danger  that  the 
Treasury  may  be  unable  to  fulfil  its  obligations.  If  that 
were  to  happen  there  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a  panic.  But 
the  beginning  of  negotiations  with  leading  financial  houses 
in  Europe  stopped  the  withdrawals  of  gold  on  Saturday 
last,  and  it  is  hoped  that  not  much  more  will  be  taken 
until  the  result  of  the  negotiations  is  known.  In  any  case 
it  is  assumed  that  even  if  gold  is  not  borrowed  in  Europe 
it  will  be  obtained  at  home,  that,  therefore,  the  Treasury 
will  be  able  to  go  on  fulfilling  its  obligations  until  the 
new  Congress  can  be  called  together  and  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  comply  with  the  President’s  request.  At  the 
end  of  last  week  the  hopes  were  so  strong  that  there 
was  a  general  rise  in  American  stocks,  especially  in 
New  York  ;  but  this  week  the  delay  in  concluding  the 
negotiations  has  depressed  the  market,  and  prices  have 
given  way  again.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  loan  in 
Europe  would  make  a  much  more  favourable  impression 
than  one  raised  at  home.  There  have  been  two  borrow¬ 
ings  at  home  during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  they 
have  not  availed;  noiv  the  belief  is  that  borrowing  in 
London  would  have  a  great  influence  upon  public  opinion 
In  Europe  as  well  as  in  America,  and  probably,  therefore, 
would  stop  the  drain.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Treasury  now  holds  little  more  than  eight  millions  ster¬ 
ling  in  gold,  and  that  withdrawals  will  begin  again 
unless  Congress  enables  the  President  to  reduce  the 
currency.  Whether  Congress  will  do  that  is  entirely 
uncertain  as  yet. 

The  present  Bulgarian  Government  is  acting  very 
unwisely  in  departing  from  the  policy  so  successfully 
pursued  by  M.  Stamboloff  in  cultivating  the  friendliest 
relations  with  Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary.  It  has 
raised  the  import  duties  from  per  cent  to  io£  per 
cent,  and  thereby  has  got  into  a  quarrel  with  Turkey. 
The  latter  Power  threatens  to  retaliate,  which  would 
very  seriously  injure  Bulgaria.  The  Bulgarian  Govern¬ 
ment,  too,  is  giving  an  interpretation  to  the  Excise 
duties  which  has  plunged  it  into  a  dispute  with  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Bulgarian  Government  is  creditably 
anxious  to  avoid  running  into  debt,  and  therefore  it  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  increase  its  revenue.  But  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  get  into  a  dispute  with  its  two  neighbours,  who 
are  both  anxious  to  befriend  it.  Furthermore,  an 
interruption  of  the  trade  with  Turkey  would  injure 
Bulgaria  very  seriously,  for  Bulgaria  exports  to  Turkey 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  imports  from  that 
State. 

In  spite  of  the  new  loan,  China  has  ceased  to  buy 
silver,  and  the  purchases  for  India  are  small.  For 
all  that,  the  India  Council  is  succeeding  fairly  well 
in  disposing  of  its  drafts.  On  Wednesday  it  sold  the 


whole  amount  offered  at  is.  o^-j-d.  per  rupee,  and  it 
afterwards  sold  a  further  amount  by  private  contract. 

The  stock  markets  are  well  supported,  though  they  are 
still  under  the  shadow  of  the  American  crisis.  The  great 
operators  in  Paris  are  doing  their  utmost  to  support  the 
inter-Bourse  department,  and  so  far  they  have  well 
succeeded.  The  South  African  market  is  likewise  steady, 
but  there  is  much  less  activity  than  there  was  some  time 
ago,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  business  will  increase 
much  until-  the  outcome  of  the  crisis  in  America  is  seen. 
Serious  difficulties  in  New  York  would  certainly  have 
some  effect  upon  all  the  great  markets  of  Europe— 
British,  French,  German,  and  Dutch — and,  therefore, 
capitalists  will  not  risk  much  while  there  is  danger  of  a 
crisis.  Still,  prices  are  well  maintained,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  probable  that  there  will  be  a  fresh  outburst  of 
speculation  when  the  danger  in  America  has  passed 
away.  The  bringing  out  of  new  companies  is  like¬ 
wise  checked.  Promoters  feel  that  the  public  will 
not  subscribe  largely  as  long  as  there  is  fear  of  in¬ 
security  in  the  United  States.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  companies  already  prepared,  but  their  issue  is  de¬ 
layed  for  the  present.  The  South  American  department 
is  likewise  quiet,  but  there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in 
Mexican  External  Bonds.  In  the  Home  Railway  market 
the  traffic  receipts  and  the  report  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  Company  have  rather  depressed  prices.  But 
that  is  due  to  the  action  of  Stock  Exchange  speculators 
alone  ;  the  investing  public  is  not  selling,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a  recovery  before  long.  The 
best  securities,  such  as  Consols,  are  again  rising,  which 
is  clear  evidence,  firstly,  that  the  great  capitalists  are 
apprehensive,  and,  secondly,  that  they  do  not  look  for 
serious  troubles  in  the  United  States  just  yet.  If  they 
did  they  would  keep  their  money  in  hand.  But  if  they 
were  not  apprehensive  they  would  not  buy  Consols  at 
present  prices. 

C‘  *  - 

ConsolS;closed  on  Thursday  at  ioqf,  a  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  rupee  paper  closed 
at  54-f,  a  rise  of  §;  Canadian  3^’s  closed  at  107J,  a  rise 
of  b ;  New  South  Wales  3|’s  closed  at  103,  a  rise  of  as 
much  as  i£;  and  Victorian  3^’s  closed  at  98 j,  a  rise  of 
as  much  as  2\.  In  the  Home  Railway  market  Great 
Western  closed  at  162^,  a  fall  of  f  ;  South-Eastern 
closed  at  134,  a  fall  of  1  ;  North-Western  closed  at  1 78^ , 
also  a  fall  of  1  ;  Brighton  “A”  closed  at  154!,  a  fall  of 
if;  and  South-Eastern  “A”  closed  at  88,  a  fall  of  if. 
In  the  American  market  Baltimore  and  Ohio  shares 
closed  at  64,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at 
58^,  a  rise  of  if  ;  Lake  Shore  shares  closed  at  140I,  a 
rise  of  if  ;  Illinois  Central  closed  at  9o|-,  a  rise  of  2  ; 
Atchison  4  per  cent  Bonds  closed  at  67,  a  rise  of  if  ; 
and  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at  82^,  a  rise 
of  1.  In  the  Foreign  department  French  Rentes  closed  at 
102^,  a  rise  of  \  ;  Italian  Fives  closed  at  87^,  a  rise  of  f  ; 
Russian  Fours  closed  at  103^,  a  rise  of  f  ;  and  Spanish 
closed  at  76 1 ,  a  rise  of  2.  In  the  South  African  depart¬ 
ment  De  Beers  diamond  shares  closed  at  ig|,  a  rise  of  \ ; 
City  and  Suburban  gold  shares  closed  at  i6f ,  a  rise  of  f  ; 
Crown  Reef  closed  at  9§,  a  rise  of  f  ;  Sheba  shares  closed 
at  33s.  3d.,  a  rise  of  is.;  and  Simmer  and  Jack  closed  at 
ii|,  a  rise  of  f. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

Mainland  Consols,  Limited. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  an  esteemed 
correspondent,  pointing  out  to  us  that  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  attack  in  our  last  week’s  issue  on  the  Main¬ 
land  Consols  Company  was  ill-founded  and  unjust.  Mr. 
Kaufman,  he  says,  who  reported  so  favourably  on  the 
property,  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  mining  engineers 
in  the  world,  and  one  whose  word  can  be  relied  upon. 
He  does  not  omit  to  mention,  either,  that  shares  in 
Mainland  Consols  are  already  being  dealt  with  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  premium.  Now,  in  all  this  our  well-meaning 
correspondent  is  beside  the  mark.  We  found  fault  with 
the  promotion  of  the  Mainland  Consols  Company  and 
with  the  exiguity  of  its  working  capital ;  further  than  this 
we  did  not  go.  But  now  let  us  look  more  closely  into  the 
matter  and  take  Mr.  Kaufman’s  words  at  their  face 
value.  He  telegraphed  that  “  a  rich  chute  of  ore  in  the 
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face  of  the  drift  at  the  lowest  level,  averages  about  1,000 
ounces  of  gold  per  ton.”  We  made  fun  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  and  justly,  we  think.  Mr.  Kaufman  makes  no 
estimate  of  the  number  of  tons  of  such  ore  ,  and  when  he 
calls  it  “a  rich  chute,”  we  cannot  help  smiling.  “  Rich” 
it  is  ;  so  rich  indeed  that  it  seems  to  us  to  refer  to  what 
miners  call  a  pocket,  or  a  nugget,  and  not  to  a  vein  of  ore. 

All  the  trustworthy  information  that  we  have  received 
from  West  Australia  yet  leads  us  to  believe  that  the 
vast  majority  of  mines  show  superficial  richness  rather 
than  reefs  or  veins  of  great  extent,  d  here  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  this  rule  ;  we  can  only  hope  that  the  Main¬ 
land  Consols  will  prove  to  be  one  of  these. 

Henry  Gaze  &  Sons,  Limited. 

Just  as  there  are  prospectuses  which  betray  all  too 
clearly  the  adroitness  of  the  practised  company  promoter, 
so  there  are  others  which  discover  in  every  line  the  awk¬ 
wardness  of  the  untutored  amateur  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  company  promoter  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  bungler.  He  cannot  be  more 
greedy  than  his  more  stupid  brother,  and  we  have  his 
dexterity  to  the  good.  In  this  prospectus  of  Henry 
Gaze  &  Sons,  the  tourist  agents,  we  are  informed  that 
the  vendors  are  the  promoters  of  the  Company,  and  that 
no  promotion  money  has  been  or  will  be  paid.  W'e  can 
well  believe  it.  The  vendors,  the  Messrs.  Gaze,  would 
have  been  robbed  had  they  paid  promotion  money  for 
the  drawing  up  of  this  prospectus,  which  certainly  gives 
us  no  favourable  opinion  of  their  business  ability.  So 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  this  confused  and  obscure 
prospectus,  they  want  £100,000  for  their  business. 
This  capital  is  divided  into  6000  preference  shares  of 
£IO  each  and  6000  ordinary  shares  of  £10  each,  of 
which  4000  preference  shares  are  offered  now  to  the 
public.  The  Messrs.  Gaze,  it  appears,  want  to  get 
this  £40,000  in  cash  and  £60,000  worth  more  of  shares 
for  their  business,  leaving  £20,000  for  working  capital, 
though  this  latter  fact  is  left  to  be  inferred.  “The  total 
assets  purchased  by  the  Company,  ’  we  are  told,  are 
estimated  as  being  of  the  value  of  £70,000”;  but  who 
makes  this  estimate  we  are  not  informed.  Now  this 
business  was  established  in  1865,  removed  to  London  in 
1870,  and  has  ever  since  been  conducted  here..  The  first 
document,  then,  that  we  want  to  see  in  connection  with  it 
is  some  trustworthy  accountant’s  certificate  of  the  annual 
net  profits  of — say,  the  last  five  years ;  but  nothing  is  said 
in  the  prospectus  about  profits,  which  can  scarcely  be 
very  large,  or  we  should  not  be  informed  that  there  was 
a  mortgage  of  £10,000  upon  the  freehold  premises  in 
the  Strand.  In  view  of  these  omissions  we  take  it  upon 
ourselves  to  advise  investors,  and  speculators  too,  to 
allow  the  Messrs.  Gaze  to  subscribe  their  own  preference 
shares,  as  surely  no  one  else  can  tell  out  of  what  funds 
the  interest  upon  them  will  be  paid. 

The  Lillooet,  Fraser  River,  and  Cariboo 
Goldfields,  Limited. 

Here  is  another  Company,  the  prospectus  of  which 
has  evidently  been  composed  by  amateurs.  The  diiec- 
tors  ask  for  £50,000,  and  are  now  offering  £32,500  £1 
shares  to  the  public  ;  the  remaining  17,500  the  directors 
themselves  take,  if  we  read  the  prospectus  aright,  and 
out  of  this  sum  they  pay  to  the  vendors  £2000  in  cash 
and  £7750  in  shares. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  £32,500,  when  subscribed  by  the 
public,  would  be  devoted  to  working  capital,  .which  is  a 
fairly  satisfactory  proof  of  good  faith,  but  this  is  nowhere 
expressly  stated  in  the  badly  written  prospectus.  When 
we  read  further  that  the  directors  are  giving  their  services 
without  remuneration  until  the  shareholders  leceive  a 
dividend  of  20  per  cent,  we  feel  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  is  an  honest  concern,  but  even  allowing  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  is  a  good  one,  if  the  business  of  the  Company  is 
as  badly  conducted  as  this  prospectus  is  ill  drawn,  the 
shareholders  will  have  reason  to  regret  their  want  of 
caution. 

The  Waihi  Silverton  Extended  Gold  Mining 
Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  usual  gold  mining  companies,  that 
seems  to  be  floated  and  named  because  of  its  proximity 
to  a  famous  mine.  Indeed  this  seems  to  us  one  ot  the  most 

extraordinary  enterprises  wehave  seen,  for  though,  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  prospectus,  “  fifteen  head  of  stamps  (sic)  have 
already  been  erected  ”  on  the  property,  no  results  are 
shown.  Moreover,  the  waiver  clause  is  here  in  full  force, 
and  there  is  a  certain  New  Beatrix  Syndicate,  Limited, 
which  has  “  the  right  to  call  for  an  allotment  of  the  ten 
thousand  shares  held  in  reserve,  at  a  fixed  premium  within 
nine  months  from  registration.”  The  sentence  is  almost 
unintelligible  ;  but  when  this  Company  asks  the  public 
to  subscribe  £30,000  for  eighty-three  unproved  acres, 
we  hope  the  public  will  answer,  “In  vain  is  the  net 
spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.” 

The  Rhodesian  Mining  and  Finance  Company. 

About  this  Company  we  shall  say  little.  The  capital  is 
fixed  at  £250,000.  100,000  £1  shares  constitute  the 

present  issue,  of  which  40,000  shares  fully  paid  go  to 
the  vendor  Company  in  part  payment  for  the  properties 
acquired.  The  vendor  Company  is  the  Matabeleland 
Adventurers.  We  are  told  that  the  Rhodesian  Company 
own  certain  properties  “running  parallel  to  and  touch¬ 
ing  the  well-known  Dunraven  property  belonging  to  the 
Willoughby  Consolidated  Company,  of  which  Sir  John 
Willoughby,  in  his  recent  report,  wrote  so  highly,”  and 
after  this  we  have  a  long  list  of  Companies  chiefly  relying 
on  the  names  of  Rhodes  and  Willoughby,  whose  shares 
are  at  extravagant  premiums,  though  the  dividends  they 
may  possibly  have  paid  are  not  mentioned.  Naturally 
enough,  the  Company  sets  forth  the  objectionable  waiver 
clause  in  full  force,  and  the  board  of  directors  includes 
Sir  George  W.  R.  Campbell,  K.C.M.G.,  in  large  type, 
and  F.  C.  D.  Haggard,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Haggard,  Hale 
&  Pixley).  Last  week  we  had  to  Comment  upon  one 
Company  to  which  Messrs.  Haggard,  Hale  &  Pixley 
acted  as  brokers,  while  Mr.  Matthew  G.  Hale  was  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  another  Company.  We  can  only 
say  now  in  all  good  humour  that  if  investors  take  up 
shares  in  such  Companies  as  these  they  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  haggard,  pale,  and  sickly. 

Birmingham  Corporation  Stock. 

On  Tuesday  next  the  Bank  of  England  will  receive 
tenders  for  £500,000  Birmingham  Corporation  3  per 
cent  Stock  at  a  minimum  price  of  £105  per  cent.  The 
new  issue  will  rank  pari  passu  with  existing  3  per  cent 
Stock,  and  will  be  secured  upon  the  borough  tund  and 
rate  and  improvement  rate.  We  understand  that  the 
money  is  to  be  applied  to  paying  off  loans  bearing  a 
higher  rate  of  interest. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  London  and  County  Banking 
Company,  Limited,  to  December  31,  1894,  will  be  found 
in  another  column. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  “  ELBE  ”  DISASTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Albemarle  Street,  London, 

2  February ,  1895. 

SIR( — In  a  paragraph  in  to-day’s  Saturday  Review  on 
the  Elbe  disaster,  wonder  is  expressed  that  the 

Elbe  did  not  alter  her  course.  , 

The  explanation,  though  technical,  is  simple.  By  the 
International  Rule  of  the  Road,  the  steamer  that  has 
another  on  her  starboard  side,  has  to  alter  course  to 
avoid  collision.  This  was  the  position,  and  this,  there¬ 
fore,  the  obvious  duty,  of  the  surviving  steamer. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  collision  is  when  the 
commander  of  the  steamer  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  way, 
delays  to  do  so  until  the  last  moment  possible,  knowing 
that  he  has  perfect  command  over  his  vessel. 

The  commander  of  the  vessel  whose  duty  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  course,  if  a  man  of  weak  nerves,  thinking  that 
the  vessel  approaching  either  does  not  see  him,  or  does 
not  realize  the  rule  of  the  road,  or  is  cutting  it  too  fine, 
alters  course,  probably  at  the  identical  moment  when  the 
approaching  vessel  alters  hers.  The  result  is  generally 
collision.  1  think  I  may  safely  state  that  50  per  cent  ot 
vessels  approaching  one  another  alter  then  course  o 

pass  quite  close. — Yours  faithtully, 
v  M  E.  H.  Thruston. 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  PATER’S  GREEK  STUDIES. 

“  Greek  Studies :  a  Series  of  Essays.”  By  Walter 
Pater.  Prepared  for  the  press  by  Charles  L. 
Shadwell,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1895. 

T  is  disputed  whether  the  virtue  of  Mr.  Walter  Pater’s 
work  resides  chiefly  in  the  depth  and  seriousness  of 
his  studies  or  in  the  distinction  of  his  literary  style. 
Assuredly  both  contributed  to  the  total  result ;  but 
perhaps  what  most  impresses  the  reader  of  this  volume 
is  that  Mr.  Pater  added  something  of  the  poet  to  the 
critic,  and  by  patience  and  subtlety  of  the  imagination, 
and  with  the  support  of  an  adequate  scholarship,  could 
recover  or  recreate  a  myth.  The  first  essay,  “A  Study 
of  Dionysus,”  reads  like  a  fantasia  suggested  by  the  life 
of  the  vine  and  the  “  spirit  of  sense  ”  in  the  grape  ;  but 
the  fantasia  is  in  truth  the  tracing  out,  by  a  learned 
sympathy,  of  strange  or  beautiful  sequences  of  feeling 
and  fancy  in  the  Greek  mind.  Such  criticism  approaches 
as  near  to  creative  work  as  is  permitted  to  work  that  is 
critical.  Mr.  Pater  would  probably  have  shuddered  had 
anyone  named  him  a  “  prose-poet,”  for  he  recognized 
the  delicate  severance  of  literary  kinds,  and  believed 
that  the  finest  effects  were  to  be  attained  by  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  limits  ;  but  he  possessed  some  of  the  poet’s 
unifying  power,  which  discovers  the  single  life  running 
through  manifold  diversities,  and  he  possessed  some  of 
the  poet’s  delight  in  a  chastened  richness  of  details.  He 
presses  gently,  yet  without  feebleness  or  a  wandering 
touch,  towards  the  dark  root  of  the  primitive  myth,  and 
then  he  endeavours  to  follow  its  development  from  stem 
to  branch,  and  from  branch  to  leaf  and  flower  and  coiling 
tendril.  Such  work  is  a  reconstruction  of  genius,  de¬ 
manding  a  fine  artistic  instinct  and  certain  ventures  of 
imaginative  faith.  In  the  picture  finally  presented  there 
must,  as  Mr.  Pater  perceived,  be  some  artificiality; 
“  things  near  and  far,  matter  of  varying  degrees  of 
certainty,  fact  and  surmise,  being  reflected  and  concen¬ 
trated,  for  its  production,  as  if  on  the  surface  of  a 
mirror.”  Artificiality  there  is,  but  it  is  an  artificiality 
endeavouring  to  follow  the  track  of  Nature. 

Mr.  Pater  took  an  opportunity  in  his  essay  on 
“Demeter  and  Persephone,”  to  criticize  that  view  of 
Greek  religion,  partly  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Goethe,  which  assigns  no  place  in  it  to  “  the  worship  of 
sorrow.”  He  noticed  a  romantic  spirit  in  Greek  art  and 
poetry,  the  sense  of  a  beauty  born  through  pain  and 
difficulty,  and  he  pointed  to  the  legend  of  Persephone  as 
in  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  function  of  a  reverent 
sorrowfulness  in  the  religion  of  a  wistful,  anxious  people. 
This  is  one  of  those  qualifications  of  a  common  view 
which  it  is  just  to  observe,  but  which  do  not  really  dis¬ 
turb  the  received  and  central  truth.  The  Greeks  knew 
sadness,  as  all  men  must  know  it,  but  in  the  main 
Heiterkeit ,  cheerfulnesses  characteristic  of  their  feeling 
and  of  their  work.  What  we  should  rather  correct  in 
the  popular  theory  is  the  supposition  that  Christianity 
is  a  “  worship  of  sorrow.”  More  than  any  other  religion 
Christianity — it  matters  not  as  regards  this  historical 
fact  whether  Christianity  be  false  or  not — is  the  religion 
of  joy  attaining  victory  over  sorrow.  Mercy  rejoices 
over  judgment,  salvation  rejoices  over  sin,  grace  rejoices 
over  trial,  the  ascended  Christ  rejoices  over  the  cross, 
life  rejoices  over  death — “  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  ”  And  the  conception  of 
Christian  art  as  an  art  which  worships  sorrow  obliter¬ 
ates  in  an  instant  the  central  meaning  of  every  great 
work  produced  by  the  artists  of  Christendom.  The  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  martyr’s  agonies  is  not  a  glorification 
of  physical  pain,  but  of  a  faith  which  is  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen,  and  a  hope  that  does  not  fail.  The 
central  figure  of  Christianity  “  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  Him  endured  the  cross.”  His  birth  is  heralded  by 
carols  of  angels  ;  His  absence  for  a  season  is  solaced  by 
the  presence  of  the  Paraclete.  The  sadness  of  Christian 
art  can  be  understood  aright  only  by  perceiving  that  it 
is  the  shadow  thrown  by  a  deep  and  solemn  light. 

Very  admirable  is  Mr.  Pater’s  warffing  against  a  too 
intellectual  or  abstract  view  of  Greek  sculpture.  Students 
of  antiquity,  he  justly  remarked,  have  “for  the  most 
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part  interpreted  the  creations  of  Greek  sculpture,  rather 
as  elements  in  a  sequence  of  abstract  ideas,  as  embodi¬ 
ments,  in  a  sort  of  petrified  language,  of  pure  thoughts, 
and  as  interesting  mainly  in  connexion  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Greek  intellect,  than  as  elements  of  a  sequence 
in  the  material  order,  as  results  of  a  designed  and  skilful 
dealing  of  accomplished  fingers  with  precious  forms  of 
matter  for  the  delight  of  the  eyes.”  Mr.  Pater  loved  to 
dwell  rather  upon  the  purely  sensuous  aspects  of  Greek 
art,  the  side  of  Greek  art  which  expresses  the  Ionian 
influence,  and  he  in  some  degree  suspected  what  he  calls 
the  Dorian  influence,  recognizing  its  homage  to  sanity 
and  reason,  but  dreading  its  coldness  and  its  tendency  to 
extreme  simplification.  He  could  almost  be  pleased  to 
think  of  the  Venus  of  Melos  as  the  most  majestic  of 
bibelots.  Here  again  Mr.  Pater  expressed  an  important 
lesser  truth,  and  it  will  be  the  fault  of  his  readers  if  they 
replace  by  it  the  major  truth,  which  has  rightly  been 
recognized  as  central.  Spirit  and  sense — both  of  neces¬ 
sity  play  their  part  in  all  artistic  work,  but  the  spirit  is 
not  necessarily  cold  and  abstract.  It  may  well  be  like  the 
descending  figure  in  Blake’s  design  of  the  reunion  of  the 
soul  and  body— instinct  with  rapture,  fire,  and  passionate 
longing. 

Mr.  Pater’s  style,  as  all  rightly  qualified  readers  have 
felt,  is  excellent  in  its  kind.  But  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  its  kind  were  supposed  the  highest,  or  if  it  became  a 
model.  Each  word  is  studiously  chosen,  each  clause  is 
nicely  poised,  but  the  total  effect  is  not  quite  admirable. 
There  are  none  of  those  large  fluctuations  of  feeling, 
none  of  those  irrepressible  thoughts  which  break  through 
language  and  escape,  that  characterize  the  greatest 
writers.  By  a  steady  system  of  levelling  up,  each 
sentence  being  equally  charged  with  ^leaning  and 
emotion,  the  rise  and  fall  of  passion  and  idea  are  lessened 
if  not  lost.  W e  admire  the  fine  manipulation  of  language, 
and  are  conscious  that  we  admire  it.  And  at  length  we 
grow  a  little  weary  even  of  our  own  admiration. 

MADAME  BLAVATSKY’S  IMPOSTURE. 

“  A  Modern  Priestess  of  Isis.”  Abridged  and  translated 
on  behalf  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
from  the  Russian  ofVsevolod  Sergyeevich  Solovyoff. 
By  Walter  Leaf,  Litt.D.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

THIS  is  altogether  a  painful  book,  painful  for  its 
pictures  of  human  credulity  and  absurdity,  and 
painful  for  the  spectacle  exhibited  of  an  adventuress, 
a  woman  of  talent,  if  not  genius,  but  apparently  devoid 
of  the  moral  sense.  Such,  alas  !  is  the  chronicle  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Helen  Blavatsky,  the  great  seer, 
the  hierophant,  laden  with  the  revelations  of  the 
mysterious  Om  : 

“Weave  a  circle  round  her  thrice, 

And  close  your  eyes  with  holy  dread  ; 

For  she  on  honey-dew  hath  fed, 

And  drunk  the  milk  of  Paradise.” 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  had  already  despatched 
an  emissary  to  India  to  investigate  her  career,  and  the 
report  of  Mr.  Hodgson  was  made  known  to  the  world 
in  1885.  But  the  members  of  the  Society  were  anxious 
still  further  to  justify  the  line  which  they  had  taken  up, 
and  accordingly  commissioned  Dr.  Leaf  to  translate 
the  book  of  M.  Solovyoff,  who  is,  we  believe,  the  son 
of  the  famous  historian.  Our  author  knew  Mdme. 
Blavatsky  well,  and  heard  from  her  own  lips  what 
amounted  to  a  confession  of  her  imposture  and  dis¬ 
reputable  life.  He  also  received  from  her  in  a  letter  a 
similar  avowal.  Her  motive  for  putting  herself  into 
another’s  power  so  completely  is  not  very  evident ;  but 
the  whole  thing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  a  moment 
of  weakness  when  she  was  overpowered  by  a  sense  of 
loneliness.  In  fact,  the  woman  on  these  occasions 
triumphed  over  the  shrewd  and  self-possessed  adventuress. 
She  was  also  at  the  same  time  suffering  from  grievous 
ailments,  mortal  diseases  in  fact,  and  her  medical  ad¬ 
viser  declared  that  another  woman  in  her  position  would 
have  long  ago  succumbed.  She  was  kept  alive  by  her 
wonderful  and  sustaining  energy. 

M.  Solovyoff  does  not  fail  to  let  us  see  that  she  was  a 
woman  of  extraordinary  mental  power,  and  capable  of 
exercising  a  strange  fascination  over  all  those  with  whom 
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she  came  into  contact.  According  to  an  appendix,  written 
by  a  gentleman  residing  at  San  Francisco,  her  published 
writings  are  a  mass  of  plagiarisms.  Still,  she  showed 
o-reat  capacity  in  assimilating  such  a  quantity  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  matter.  But  in  fact,  though  it  is  not  noticed 
either  by  M.  Solovyoff  or  Dr.  Leaf,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  an  authoress.  Her  mother  had  married  an  officer  01 
German  extraction  in  the  Russian  service  named  Hahn. 
Partly  to  maintain  her  large  family  she  became  a  volu¬ 
minous  writer  of  third-rate  novels.  They  enjoyed,  how¬ 
ever,  a  considerable  reputation  in  their  day,  and  are  now 
not  wholly  forgotten.  Mdme.  Hahn  was  a  friend  of  the 
once  famous  Senkovsky,  a  noted  Russian  critic  in  his 
time,  who  wrote  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Baron 
Brambeus,  and  is  alluded  to  in  one  of  Dostoievsky  s 
novels.  A  short  time  ago  an  interesting  article  on 
Mdme.  Hahn  appeared  in  one  of  the  Russian  magazines. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  allow  all  this  im¬ 
posture  and  deceit  to  sink  into  the  oblivion  which  it 
deserves.  But,  according  to  our  author,  the  sect  founded 
by  Mdme.  Blavatsky  has  greatly  increased  since  her 
death.  Strange  indeed  it  is  to  see  these  developments 
in  our  days,  an  age  of  science,  hard  facts,  and  material¬ 
ism.  But  so  it  must  always  be  in  the  world  ;  credulity 
and  doubt  go  backwards  and  forwards,  like  the  swing  of 
a  pendulum.  Even  the  United  States  must  have  their 
Brummagem  Mohammed — Joe  Smith.  It  seems  part  of 
the  fantastic  conceit  of  human  nature,  that  we  must 
play  juggles  with  the  Infinite,  and  temporarily  confine 
the  Supreme  Being  to  the  legs  of  a  drawing-room  table. 
And  at  the  same  time  we  are  abandoning  all  our  old  faiths 
and  throwing  overboard  all  our  dogmatic  beliefs — follow¬ 
ing  in  the  wake  of  the  Chinese — for  a  vague  philan¬ 
thropy  and  watery  benevolence  too  comprehensive 
to  lead  to  action  :  6vi jcncei  Be  tt'kttis ,  ^Xacrrduei  B  anicTTia. 

■  M.  Solovyoff  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  a  painful 
controversy  with  the  sister  of  the  dead  woman.  We 
think  he  extricates  himself  fairly  well  from  the  attacks 
which  she  makes  upon  him  ;  although  one  or  two  of 
his  letters,  which  she  publishes,  shew  him  in  the  melting 
mood  under  the  spell  of  the  enchantress.  As  with  the 
knight  in  Tennyson,  we  seem  to  see  how 

“  His  eye  dusked  and  his  helmet  wagged,” 
as  he  grew  weak  in  the  encounter.  He  had  almost 
played  Merlin  to  Mdme.  Blavatsky’s  Vivien. 

But  we  certainly  do  not  envy  him  for  having  written 
this  book,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  do  away  with 
the  effects  of  an  imposture.  If  there  were  not  plenty 
of  dupes  at  hand,  there  would  be  no  impostors  like 
Helen  Blavatsky.  The  stupendous  wonder  to  us  is  that 
anybody  was  ever  found  to  treat  her  pretensions  seriously. 
Has  the  brain  some  common-sense-tight  compartments, 
in  which  only  delusions  can  exist  ?  But  the  whole  thing 
reads  like  a  nightmare.  We  seem  to  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  fever  as  we  struggle  into  the  open  air  from 
such  an  atmosphere  of  fraud  and  lying.  We  mutter 
in  bewilderment  < oy£  ofina^  eVt  rereXeatievois  and  make 
off. 

In  conclusion,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Leaf  that  the  style 
of  M.  Solovyoff  is  very  attractive.  Here  and  there  we 
come  upon  some  good  pictures,  as  of  the  aged  Victor 
Hugo  on  p.  56  ;  but  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  is  to 
be  found  in  the  complex  and  repulsive  nature  of  the 
heroine,  and  in  her  Cagliostro-like  powers  of  decep¬ 
tion. 

THE  DESERT,  BY  PIERRE  LOTI. 

“  Le  Desert.”  Par  Pierre  Loti.  Paris  :  Calmann  L6vy. 

THIS  is  the  first  work  of  importance  which  Pierre 
Loti  has  published  since  he  was  made  an  Academician, 
for  “  Fantome  d’Orient  ”  exceeded  the  permission  given 
to  its  author  to  be  sentimental  and  languishing,  while 
“  Matelot,”  in  spite  of  certain  tender  pages,  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  below  his  mark.  The  disturbance  caused  by  his 
surprising  entry  into  the  Mazarine  Palace  must  now 
have  passed  away,  for  in  his  new  book  he  is  eminently 
himself  again.  This,  at  all  events,  is  du  meilleur  Lotit 
and  the  patient  readers  of  fifteen  previous  volumes  know 
what  that  means.  There  is  no  more  curious  phenomenon 
in  the  existing  world  of  letters  than  the  fascination  of 
Loti.  Here  is  a  man  and  a  writer  of  a  thousand  faults, 
and  we  forgive  them  all.  He  is  a  gallant  sailor,  and  he 
recounts  to  us  his  timidities  and  his  effeminacies  ;  we  do 
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not  care.  He  is  absolutely  without  what  we  call 
“taste”;  he  exploits  the  weakness  of  his  mother  and 
the  death-bed  of  his  aunt  ;  it  makes  no  difference  to  us. 
Irritated  travellers  of  the  precise  cast  say  that  he  is 
inaccurate  ;  no  matter.  Moralists  throw  up  their  hands 
and  their  eyes  at  Aziyad6  and  Chrysanthibme  and 
Suleima  ;  well,  for  the  moment,  we  are  tired  of  being 
moral.  The  fact  is,  that  for  those  who  have  passed 
under  the  spell  of  Loti,  he  is  irresistible.  He  wields  the 
authority  of  the  charmer,  of  the  magician,  and  he  leads 
us  whither  he  chooses.  The  critical  spirit  is  powerless 
against  a  pen  so  delicately  sensitive,  so  capable  of 
playing  with  masterly  effect  on  all  the  finer  stops  of  our 
emotions. 

Even  the  sempiternal  youth  of  Loti,  however,  is 
waning  away,  and  we  are  sensible  in  “Le  Desert”  that  the 
vitality  of  the  writer  is  not  what  it  was  when  he  made 
his  first  escapades  in  Senegambia,  in  Montenegro,  in 
Tahiti.  Doubtless  the  austerity  of  the  theme  excludes 
indiscretion  ;  there  is  little  room  for  scandal  in  the 
monastery  of  Mount  Sinai  or  in  the  desert  of  Tih.  But 
the  secret  of  the  sovereign  charm  of  Loti  has  always 
been  the  exactitude  with  which  his  writing  has  tran¬ 
scribed  his  finest  and  most  fleeting  emotions.  He  has 
held  up  his  pages  like  wax  tablets  and  has  pressed  them 
to  his  heart.  "This  deep  sincerity,  not  really  obscured 
to  any  degree  by  his  transparent  affectations,  has  given 
his  successive  books  their  poignancy.  And  he  has 
always  known  how  to  combine  this  sincerity  with  tact, 
no  living  writer  understanding  more  artfully  how  to 
arrange  and  to  suggest,  to  heighten  mystery  or  to  arrest 
an  indolent  attention.  Hence  it  would  not  be  like  him 
to  conceal  the  advances  of  middle  age,  or  to  attempt  to 
deceive  us.  We  find  in  “Le  Desert”  a  Loti  who  is  as 
faithful  to  his  forty-five  years  as  the  author  of  “Le  Roman 
d’un  Spahi”  was  to  his  five-and-twenty.  The  curiosity  in 
mankind,  and  in  particular  in  himself,  seems  to  have 
grown  less  acute  ;  the  outlook  on  the  world  is  clearer 
and  firmer,  less  agitated  and  less  hysterical.  The 
central  charm,  the  exquisite  manner  of  expressing  per¬ 
fectly  lucid  impressions,  remains  absolutely  unmodified. 

The  book  is  the  record  of  an  expedition  which  occupied 
just  four  weeks.  Armed  with  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
powerful  Se'id,  Omar  El  Senoussi  El  Hosni,  at  the  end 
of  February  of  last  year,  and  in  company  of  a  noble 
friend  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  his  pages,  although 
it  constantly  occupied  the  newspapers  of  Paris,  Pierre 
Loti  started  from  Cairo  on  his  way  to  Palestine.  His 
great  design  was  to  pass  through  the  heart  of  Idumasa, 
by  the  route  of  Petra,  it  having  been  ten  years  since  any 
European  had  crossed  that  portion  of  the  desert.  The 
sheik  of  Petra,  it  appears,  is  in  revolt  against  both 
Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  has  closed  a  route  which  in 
Stanley’s  day  was  open  and  comparatively  easy.  Loti 
was  unable,  as  will  be  seen,  to  achieve  his  purpose,  but  a 
unique  fortune  befell  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  started 
by  Suez,  landing  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  ascended 
Sinai,  descended  again  eastward,  reached  the  sea,  and 
marched  beside  it  up  to  the  heaf  of  the  bay,  halting  in 
that  strange  little  town  of  Akabah,  which  represents  the- 
Eziongaber  of  Scripture  and  the  Hilama  of  the  Crusaders. 
From  this  point  he  should  have  started  for  Petra  ;  but  as 
that  proved  quite  impossible,  the  expedition  held  a  little 
to  the  west  and  proceeded  north  through  singular 
and  rarely  visited  desert  of  Tih,  the  land  of  the  Midian- 
ites  and  the  Amalekites.  On  Good  Friday  they  crossed 
the  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  three  days  later  dismounted 
in  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  mysterious  cities  in 
the  world,  Gaza  of  the  Philistines,  a  land  of  ruins 
and  of  dust,  a  cluster  of  aged  minarets  and  domes 
girdled  by  palm-trees.  The  book  closes  with  the  words 
“To:morrow,  at  break  of  day,  we  shall  start  for  Jeru- 
salem. 1  * 

The  sentiment  of  the  desert  has  never  been  so  finely 
rendered  before.  Without  emphasis,  in  his  calm,  pro¬ 
gressive  manner,  Loti  contrives  to  plunge  us  gradually 
in  the  colour  and  silence  and  desolation  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  His  talent  for  bringing  up  before  the  eye  delicate 
and  complicated  schemes  of  aerial  colour  was  never 
more  admirably  exercised.  He  makes  us  realize  tha 
we  have  left  behind  us  the  littleness  and  squalor  ot 
humanity,  lost  in  file  hushed  immensity  of  the  wilderness. 
There  are  no  crises  in  his  narrative  ;  it  proceeds  slowly 
onward,  and,  by  a  strange  natural  magic  in  the  narrator, 
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we  sweep  onward  with  him.  The  absence  of  salient 
features  concentrates  our  attention  on  the  vast  outlines 
of  the  scene.  As  they  left  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  the  travellers  quitted  their  European  dress,  and 
with  ’  it  they  seemed  to  have  left  the  western  world 
behind.  Every  night,  as  they  camped  in  darkness,  the 
granite  peaks  still  incandescent  about  them,  the  air  full 
of  warm  aromatic  perfumes,  they  seemed  to  have 
descended  into  a  life  without  a  future  and  without  a  past, 
into  a  dim  land  somewhere  behind  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

This  is  the  class  of  impression  which  Pierre  Loti  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  rendering.  We  turn  from  his 
pages  to  those  of  a  traveller  who  was,  in  his  own  class, 
an&admirable  writer,  a  quick  and  just  observer.  Forty 
years  before  Loti  set  forth,  Canon  (afterwards  Dean) 
Stanley  attempted  almost  exactly  the  same  adventure, 
and  his  “  Sinai  and  Palestine  ”  is  still  a  classic.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  see  how  the  same  scenes  struck  two 
such  distinct  minds,  both  so  intelligent  and  subtle,  but 
the  one  a  philosopher,  the  other  an  artist.  One  of  the 
most  singular  spots  on  the  earth’s  surface  must  be  the 
desolate  shore  of  the  still  more  desolate  Gulf  of  Akabah. 
This  is  how  Stanley  regarded  it  : 

“  What  a  sea  !  what  a  shore  !  From  the  dim  silvery 
mountains  on  the  further  Arabian  coast,  over  the  blue 
waters  of  the  sea,  melting  into  colourless  clearness  as 
they  roll  up  the  shelly  beach — that  beach  red  with  the 
red  sand,  or  red  granite  gravel,  that  pours  down  from  the 
cliffs  above — those  cliffs  sometimes  deep  red,  sometimes 
yellow  and  purple,  and  above  them  all  the  blue  cloudless 
sky  of  Arabia.  Of  the  red  sand  and  rocks  I  have 
spoken  ;  but,  besides  these,  fragments  of  red  coral  are 
for  ever  being  thrown  up  from  the  shores  below,  and  it 
is  these  coralline  forests  which  form  the  true  ‘  weeds  ’  of 
this  fantastic  sea.  But,  above  all,  never  did  I  see  such 
shells.  Far  'as  your  eye  can  reach  you  see  the  beach 
whitening  with  them,  like  bleaching  bones.” 

This  is  eloquent,  and  Stanley  is  seldom  so  much 
moved.  But  how  much  broader  is  the  palette  on  Loti’s 
thumb,  and  how  much  more  vivid  is  his  fragment  of  the 
same  landscape  : 

“  L’ensemble  des  choses  est  rose,  mais  il  est  comme 
barr4  en  son  milieu  par  une  longue  bande  infinie,  presque 
noire  4  force  d’etre  intens^ment  bleue,  et  qu’il  faudrait 
peindre  avec  du  bleu  de  Prusse  pur  leg4rement  z6bre  de 
vert  dmeraude.  Cette  bande,  e’est  la  mer,  l’invraisem- 
blable  mer  d’Akabah  ;  elle  coupe  le  ddsert  en  deux, 
nettement,  crument  ;  elle  en  fait  deux  parts,  deux  zones 
d’une  couleur  d’hortensia,  d’un  rose  exquis  de  nuage  de 
soir,  ou,  par  opposition  avec  ces  eaux  aux  couleurs  trop 
violentes  et  aux  contours  trop  durs,  tout  semble  vapor- 
eux,  ind^cis  4  force  de  miroiter  et  d’eblouir,  ou  tout 
6tincelle  de  nacre,  de  granit  et  de  mica,  ou  tout  tremble 
de  chaleur  et  de  mirage.” 

The  analysis  of  such  a  passage  as  this,  and  it  is  not 
exceptionally  remarkable,  tends  to  show  the  reader  what 
a  singular,  perhaps  what  an  unprecedented  gift  Loti  has 
for  recording,  with  absolute  precision,  the  shades  and 
details  of  a  visual  .ct.  His  travels  in  the  desert, 
where  there  is  scarcely  anything  but  elementary  forms 
of  light  and  colour  to  be  seen,  have  given  him  an  un¬ 
paralleled  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  talent  which 
is  less  frequent  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose,  and  which 
no  recent  Krench  writer  has  possessed  in  equal  measure. 
There  are  pages  of  “  Le  Desert”  with  which  there  is 
nothing  in  European  literature,  of  their  limited  class,  to 
compare,  except  certain  of  the  atmospheric  pictures 
in  “  Modern  Painters.”  How  bad  this  sort  of  thing 
can  be  in  clumsy  hands,  the  gaudy  sunsets  of  Mr. 
William  Black  remind  us.  We  turn  in  horror  from  the 
thought,  and  re-read  the  descriptions  in  “  Le  Ddsert”  of 
morning  and  evening  from  the  ramparts  of  the  monastery 
on  Mount  Sinai,  of  the  enchanted  oasis  of  Oued-el-Ai'n, 
of  the  cemetery  of  Akabah  at  midnight.  These,  and  a 
score  more  pictures,  seem  to  pass  in  the  very  reality  of 
vision  before  our  eyes,  as  the  author  quietly  rolls  them 
out  of  the  magic  lantern  of  his  journal. 

The  lover  of  adventure  will  find  nothing  to  excite  him 
in  Loti’s  panorama.  The  Bedouins  were  amiable  and 
exacting,  the  expedition  never  lost  its  way,  such  dangers 
as  threatened  it  proved  merely  to  be  mirages.  If  the 
travellers  met  a  panther  in  a  caw,  it  merely  opened 
half  a  yellow  eye  ;  if  robbers  hovered  in  the  distance, 
they  never  came  within  rifle  shot.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 


would  make  our  flesh  creep  in  a  single  paragraph  more 
than  the  amiable  French  pilgrim  does  in  his  whole 
volume.  In  the  deep  and  sonorous  desert  Loti  went  to 
seek,  not  a  sword,  but  peace.  One  central  impression 
remains  with  the  reader,  of  a  great  empty  red  land,  a 
silent  Edom,  red  as  when  Diodorus  Siculus  described 
it  two  thousand  years  ago,  unchanging  in  its  dry  and 
resonant  sterility.  Loti's  book  is  simply  the  record  of 
a  peaceful  promenade,  on  the  backs  of  swinging  drome¬ 
daries,  across  a  broad  corner  of  this  vague  and  rose- 
coloured  infinity. 

NIHILISM  AS  IT  IS. 

“  Nihilism  as  it  is  being  Stepniak’s  pamphlets,  trans¬ 
lated  by  E.  L.  Voynich,  and  Felix  Volkhovsky’s 
“Claims  of  the  Russian  Liberals.”  With  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Dr.  R.  Spence  Watson.  London  : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

WE  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  underrate  the  well- 
meant  services  of  Dr.  Spence  Watson  and  his 
friends  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  we  fail  to  see  how 
liberalism  can  be  advanced  in  Russia  by  their  writings. 
Dr.  Watson  has  strong  language  for  those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  show  the  difficulties  under  which  Russia 
labours  ;  but  we  find  that  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of 
the  panacea  which  he  allows  himself  to  patronize  is 
“  representative  government  on  the  basis  of  universal 
suffrage”  (p.  120).  How  universal  suffrage  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  Russia  in  the  present  condition  of  her 
lower  classes  exceeds  our  comprehension,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  in  a  country  like  England,  with 
its  centuries  of  constitutional  government,  we  have  not 
yet  had  the  courage  to  try  it.  Within  the  memory  of 
men  of  middle  age,  England  reluctantly  conceded  civil 
and  religious  liberty  to  the  Jew,  and  we  expect,  a 
country  like  Russia,  which  from  geographical  and  his¬ 
torical  causes  is  behind  the  western  European  nations,  to 
grant  it  to  all  her  subjects  forthwith.  When  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  in  a  position  corresponding  to  that  in  which 
Russia  now  finds  herself,  these  grand  ideas  of  equal 
rights  did  not  present  themselves  to  us.  Many  of  Russia’s 
truest  friends  wish  to  see  her  a  constitutionally  governed 
country,  but  not  after  a  sanguinary  revolution  .  from 
which  she  would  issue  shorn  of  many  of  her  provinces. 
Such  outbreaks  as  Mr.  Stepniak  and  his  followers  re¬ 
commend  are  always  followed  by  reactionary  and  repres¬ 
sive  measures,  and  will  be  so  long  as  the  so-called 
nihilists  remain  as  they  are,  a  small  body,  while  those 
interested,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  maintaining  the 
present  order  of  things  are  so  greatly  in  the  majority. 
It  is  the  nihilists  whom  we  have  to  thank  for  the  reac¬ 
tionary  reign  of  the  last  well-intentioned  but  ineffectual 
Emperor. 

At  the  present  time  the  lower  classes  in  Russia  are  so 
ignorant  that  the  immediate  introduction  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  government  would  lead  to  an  oligarchy.  This 
was  certainly  the  opinion  expressed  to  us  some  years 
ago  by  the  late  Yuri  Samarin,  one  of  the  most  patriotic 
statesmen  of  Russia,  and  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
bringing  about  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs.  No  one 
wishes  to  accuse  of  sympathy  with  dynamiters  any  ot 
the  harmless  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Society  of 
the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom.  Far  from  it;  they 
agree,  no  doubt,  with  the  words  of  the  German  poet  : 

“  Die  Freiheit  geht  nicht  auf  aus  Mord  ”  ; 
but  weak-minded  people  may  sometimes  be  led  astray 
by  their  inflammatory  writing.  What  we  think  MM. 
Stepniak  and  Volkhovsky  are  bound  to  show,  and  what 
they  do  not  show  in  the  pamphlets  now  before  us,  is  how 
we  are  to  set  about  liberalizing  Russia.  What  is  their 
attitude  to  the  Polish  question  ?  We  are  old  enough  to 
remember  how  when  Herzen  allowed  Bakunin  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  rights  of  the  Poles  in  his  Kolokol,  the  number  of 
subscribers  to  his  journal  fell  off  to  an  alarming  extent. 
It  was  just  as  if  a  Hungarian,  in  the  midst  of  rabid  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  tyranny  of  the  House  of  Habsburg, 
should  inadvertently  let  it  appear  that  he  considered 
the  Transylvanian  Roumans  and  the  Slovaks  had  some 
constitutional  rights.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
southern  governments  of  Russia,  with  the  deep-seated 
hatred  between  the  Polish  proprietor  and  the  Malo- 
Russian  peasant  ?  We  observe  that  Mr.  Stepniak  has 
some  ominous  words  on  page  47.  He  says:  “Our 
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forces  are  chiefly  in  the  towns,  and  there  .  .  .  we  can 
organize  a  direct  energetic,  fully  conscious  attack,  which 
may  give  the  blow  to  the  shaken  autocracy.”  And 
further  on  he  adds  :  “  by  what  means  and  in  what  way 
the  attack  should  be  made  is  a  question  of  tactics,  which 
can  only  be  decided  on  ‘the  spot.’”  All  this  is  very 
mysterious,  and  we  might  suspect  something  more  than 
peaceful  measures,  if  we  remember  that  on  page  20  of 
the  same  pamphlet  we  find  it  said  :  ‘  ‘  After  the  peasantry, 
the  educated  class  is  certainly  the  most  powerful  in  the 
State.  It  commands  the  Tsar’s  army  and  fleet,  and  might 
'with  one  successful  7nilitary  plot  hew  down  the  autocracy 
at  its  very  root."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  Mr.  Stepniak 
then  goes  on  to  praise  Jeliabov,  Kibalchich,  and  Sophie 
Perovskaya,  three  of  the  murderers  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexander  II.  ;  and  prophesies  that  they  will  always 
find  successors.  If  these  persons  were  not  dynamiters, 
what  were  they  ?  What  are  we  to  say,  then,  of  the  denial 
of  Mr.  Stepniak  on  page  5,  and  the  approving  language 
of  Dr.  Spence  Watson?  Has  he  read  the  pamphlets 
through  which  he  now  introduces  to  the  British  public, 
Avhile  pouring  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the  supposed 
aiders  and  abettors  of  Russian  despotism  in  this 
country  ? 

THE  AMERICAN  HERBARTIANS. 

“  Herbart  and  the  Herbartians.”  By  Chas.  de  Garmo, 
Ph.D.  “  Great  Educators”  Series.  London: 
William  Heinemann.  1895. 

THE  chief  claim  to  superiority  over  his  English  rival 
that  the  American  educationist  can  advance,  is 
not  that  he  knows  more  of  the  theory  of  education — for 
at  present  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  be  a  theory 
of  education — but  rather  that  he  is  strenuously  resolved 
to  discover  one.  At  times  he  is  a  trifle  too  strenuous 
and  shocks  our  meaner  instincts  with  his  Titanic  efforts 
to  strike  out,  all  perfect  and  all  at  once,  a  complete 
theory  “commensurate  with  Niagara.”  The  voice  of 
Niagara  seems  always  in  the  ears  of  the  American 
educationist,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  a  water¬ 
fall,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  education.  Over  here 
we  do  not  invoke  Lodore.  And  the  discourse  boils  along, 
frothy,  thick,  tumultuous,  eddying,  so  that  the  English¬ 
man,  who  does  not  do  things  in  that  way,  is  too  apt  to 
imagine  the  whole  of  the  matter  is  mere  froth  and 
turbidity,  and  to  ignore  the  real  value  of  the  current  of 
thought,  and  the  fertilizing  and  stimulating  consequences 
of  the  spate. 

The  business  has,  no  doubt,  its  ridiculous  aspect. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  Doctor  De  Garmo  in  Pennsylvania, 
who,  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  an  excellent  summary 
of  the  Herbartian  school,  proclaims  “A  New  Era  in 
Education,”  and  proceeds  to  unfold  his  brand-new 
“  Triple  Core  Theory,”  while  only  last  summer  Colonel 
Parker  in  Illinois,  with  infinite  eloquence,  knocked  off 
an  epoch  with  his  “Theory  of  Concentration” — “that 
will  absorb  the  attention  of  thoughtful  teachers  for 
centuries.”  This  is  at  the  rate  of  six  months  per  epoch. 
Both  are  fundamental  theories,  go  right  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  matter,  and  both  are  advanced  in  the  most 
roccoco  style,  with  vigorous  renunciations  of  “effete 
ideals  ”  and  worn-out  culture,  and  with  the  merest 
apology  for  a  foundation.  The  two  theories  in  them¬ 
selves  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  seriously — one 
might  as  soon  think  of  undermining  a  child’s  air-balloon 
—but  the  underlying  spirit  of  their  production  is 
not  to  be  so  easily  passed  over.  Stripped  of  their 
verbiage,  stripped  of  their  revivalist  enthusiasm, 
there  remains  something  that  merits  the  respect  of 
every  thoughtful  man,  and  that  we  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  may  very  reasonably  envy.  And  that  is 
the  firmly  established  persuasion  that  a  systematic 
treatment  of  education  is  possible,  that  a  consistent 
curriculum  can  and  must  be  substituted  for  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  survivals  that  constitute  the  current  school 
course,  and  that  such  a  curriculum  can  only  be  arranged 
upon  a  basis  of  psychological  theory.  That  lesson  they 
have  learnt  from  the  systematic  study  of  Herbart,  and 
though  through  their  ambitious  impatience  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  existing  psychology,  their  efforts  to 
expand  it  are  largely  impotent,  yet  even  in  recognizing 
it  they  stand  in  front  of  English  educationists. 

In  England  the  conception  of  an  underlying  unity  in 


the  Theory  of  Education  has  still  to  be  acquired.  The 
English  educationist,  unlike  the  American,  is  never 
absurdly  ambitious.  He  is  content  with  archaeology, 
and  feels  that  at  any  rate  the  world  cannot  blame  him  if 
he  exhume  a  new  date  about  the  Gloucester  Academy  ; 
or  he  deals  with  isolated  subjects,  the  Teaching  of 
History  for  instance,  and  points  out  how  it  might  be 
improved  by  adding,  where  practicable,  say,  an  armoury 
and  a  keep  to  the  school  appliances  ;  or  he  repeats  such 
disconnected  maxims  as  “  Botany  improves  the  observa¬ 
tional  powers,”  “  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un¬ 
known,”  or  “  Drawing  is  a  discipline  and  the  power  a 
gift.”  It  will  scarcely  be  credible  to  the  general  reader, 
that  though  in  Great  Britain  we  have  five  professors  of 
education,  and  numerous  lecturers,  inspectors,  and  others 
who  are  presumably  engaged  in  the  study  of  educational 
science,  no  co-ordinated  attempt  has  ever  been  made  in 
this  country  to  formulate  a  complete  theoretical  course 
of  instruction,  or  to  define  the  relative  proportions  of 
subject  to  subject.  Under  the  circumstances,  though  the 
American  educationist  sometimes  flutters  into  bathos,  the 
English  student  of  teaching  who  as  yet  has  not  attempted 
to  fly,  can  scarcely  afford  to  mock.  The  American 
authority  is  often  actively  absurd,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  passive  absurdity.  These  mushroom  theories, 
these  temporary  pedagogic  shanties,  itmay  be,  are  like  the 
hasty  erections  that  have  preceded  many  an  opulent  city 
in  the  new  world.  Neither  Colonel  Parker  nor  Dr.  De 
Garmo  may  have  added  anything  of  permanent  value  to 
educational  science,  yet  they  will  still  deserve  well  of  the 
educational  historian  in  the  future.  They  are  doing  an 
inevitable  preparatory  work  in  familiarizing  a  large  body 
of  English-speaking  students  with  Herbart’s  conception 
of  a  consistent  theory,  and  they  are  doing  it,  we  must 
note,  with  a  tinge  of  envy,  not  only  for  America,  but  for 
this  country. 

We  may  add  that  the  account  of  Herbart  and  the 
German  Herbartians  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  book 
is,  for  Herbartian  literature,  remarkably  clear,  and  will 
certainly  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  English 
student  of  the  history  of  education. 

TWO  BOOKS  ON  CHINA. 

“  Chin-Chin  ;  or,  The  Chinaman  at  Home.”  By  Tcheng- 
ki-Tong.  Translated  by  R.  H.  Sherard.  London  : 
A.  P.  Marsden.  1895. 

GENERAL  TCHENG-KI-TONG  is  a  man  of  many 
parts.  As  a  diplomatist  in  Paris  he  gained  con¬ 
siderable  popularity,  and  might  have  had  a  career  before 
him  had  not  certain  financial  negotiations  in  the  French 
capital  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire  precipitately  to 
his  native  land.  As  an  author  on  China  he  has  won  some 
repute,  and  he  has  shown  no  little  knowledge  of  French 
literature.  But  his  works  are  not  satisfying.  He  rather 
skims  the  surface  than  goes  deeply  into  his  subjects,  and 
in  his  present  volume  he  gives  a  vaguely  entertaining 
but  by  no  means  an  accurate  or  instructive  description 
of  the  “  Flowery  Land.”  It  is  possible  that  his  long 
absence  in  France  may  have  obliterated  from  his  memory 
much  that  he  would  otherwise  have  liked  to  tell  us, 
and  he  evidently  possesses  confused  ideas  of  things 
as  they  are  and  have  been.  For  example,  he  states 
that  in  the  north  of  China  most  houses  have  two  storeys 
— people  acquainted  with  Peking  and  the  northern  part 
of  the  empire  generally  will  read  this  with  some  sur¬ 
prise — and  he  speaks  of  the  Sung  dynasty  as  though 
Sung  was  the  sovereign’s  name,  and  says  “  when  Sung 
came  to  the  throne  he  used  to  make  his  excursions  chiefly 
on  Lake  Sihou,  &c.”  He  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
kite-flying,  which  in  a  bold  paradox  he  asserts  to  be, 
“  without  possible  contradiction,  the  game  which  best 
exercises  the  bodies  of  children”;  and  he  describes  the 
native  game  of  chess  in  a  way  which  suggests  a  mag¬ 
nificent  idea  of  the  absence  of  all  hurry  :  it  is  called,  he 
says,  “the  game  of  conversation,  for  the  player  who  is 
waiting  for  his  adversary  to  play  has  plenty  of  leisure  to 
talk  and  he  relates  a  legend  of  a  woodcutter  who  found 
two  young  men  playing  chess  on  a  hill-side,  and  the 
handle  of  whose  axe  mouldered  away  before  the  game 
was  finished.  Sharing,  as  the  General  does,  his  country¬ 
men’s  grandiloquent  notions  of  time,  it  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  find  him  talking  glibly  of  an  emperor  who 
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reigned  twenty-two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  He 
is  an  admirer  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  and  we  are,  there¬ 
fore,  rather  disappointed  to  find  that  he  does  not  render 
in  more  flowing'  lines  the  verses  of  the  Chinese  poets.  This 
is  a  specimen  : 

“  Grape  wine  gleams  in  the  glasses  at  night, 

I  should  like  to  drink,  but  the  guitar  urges  me  to  go. 

Do  not  laugh  at  me  if  I  fall  asleep  on  the  field  of 
battle, 

For  since  ancient  times  how  many  warriors  have 
returned  from  war.” 

It  is  possible  that  these  verses  may  have  suffered  by 
translation  from  the  French,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  weakness  of  the  wording  is  entirely  due  to  the 
translator. 

His  chapter  on  Chinese  ladies  is  amusing,  and  we 
have  his  authority  for  saying  that  Chinese  students 
have  before  them  the  promise  of  the  “  highest  honours, 
the  most  beautiful  women,  and  the  happiest  life.”  No 
wonder  students  abound  in  China. 

Of  quite  another  kind  is  “A  Corner  of  Cathay,”  by 
Miss  A.  M.  Fielde.  This  lady  has  been  well  known  for 
many  years  as  a  worker  in  the  mission  field  of  South 
China.  She  has  lived  among  the  natives  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  has  entered  sympathetically  into  their  joys 
and  sorrows.  The  picture  she  draws  of  the  state  of  the 
people  is  not  exhilarating.  She  describes  them  with  jus¬ 
tice  as  living  in  abject  poverty,  and  as  being  only  saved 
from  starvation  by  the  most  niggardly  thrift.  The  wages 
of  labourers  are  miserably  low,  and  do  very  little  more 
than  supply  the  scanty  means  of  keeping  body  and  soul 
together.  Five  cents  a  day  is  the  amount  which  a  work¬ 
man  spends  on  his  food,  and  his  pay  is  commensurate 
with  this  miserable  pittance. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  life  of  the  Chinese  is  made 
up  of  ceremonial,  and  Miss  Fielde’s  work  fully  bears  out 
the  assertion.  Even  a  man  who  earns  barely  enough  to 
supply  himself  and  his  family  with  rice,  is  bound  by  the 
ceremonial  law  to  incur  extravagant  expense  when  he 
brings  home  his  bride,  when  he  gives  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  when  he  buries  his  parents.  There  is  a 
common  saying  which  Miss  Fielde  quotes,  that  “  no  one 
has  known  trouble  until  he  has  married  a  daughter.” 
However  humble  his  state  of  life  may  be,  he  has  to 
employ  a  professional  go-between,  to  exchange#presents, 
and  to  entertain  his  friends  on  the  happy  occasion.  The 
funeral  of  a  father  or  a  mother  is  an  even  more  serious 
matter,  and  often  leaves  a  struggling  householder  hope¬ 
lessly  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders.  In  a  country 
where  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  thirty-six  per  cent,  this 
is  no  joke.  Miss  Fielde  has  some  strange  stories  to  tell 
of  marriage  ceremonies,  and  of  the  practical  jokes  which 
are  played  on  occasions  of  the  kind.  In  one  instance 
she  states  that  the  guests,  in  their  merriment,  seized  the 
bridegroom  as  night  fell  and  tied  him  to  a  tree  to 
prevent  his  returning  to  his  bride.  The  next  morning, 
when  they  went  to  release  their  victim,  he  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  on  inquiry  it  was  discovered  that  a 
tiger  had  devoured  him  in  the  night. 

But,  after  all,  the  ceremonial  burdens  are  light  as 
feathers  compared  with  the  grievous  wrongs  perpetrated 
on  this  people  in  the  name  of  the  law  ;  and  Miss  Fielde 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  theway  inwhichwhole  families 
are  brought  to  ruin  by  the  illegal  exactions  of  mandarins 
and  their  myrmidons.  “  The  choice  lies  between  paying 
these  demands  and  going  to  jail,  and  to  nine  Chinamen 
out  of  ten  financial  ruin  is  even  preferable  to  the  un¬ 
speakable  filth  and  horror  of  a  Chinese  prison.”  It  is 
passing  strange  that  a  nation  should  exist  that  will 
bear  patiently  such  official  tyranny  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  Chinese  people.  We  are  not  advocates  for  secret 
societies,  but  if  ever  their  existence  was  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  weak  and  of  resisting  wrong¬ 
doing,  it  is  justified  in  the  “  Flowery  Land.” 

FICTION. 

“The  Ralstons.”  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Two  vols. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

MR.  CRAWFORD  is  certainly  writing  a  story  which 
merits  the  adjective  “  great  ”  in  one  of  its  senses. 
Reviewers  and  some  others  may  possibly  remember  that 
he  has  already  given  us  two  volumes  dealing  with  the 


fortunes  of  Katherine  Lauderdale,  who  was  left  at  the 
end  of  the  novel  in  the  interesting  situation  of  a  young 
woman  living  at  home  after  contracting  a  secret  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  young  gentleman  of  uncertain  habits.  In 
two  volumes  more,  called  “The  Ralstons,”  Mr.  Crawford 
now  succeeds  in  getting  his  heroine’s  marriage  publicly 
acknowledged,  and  he  leaves  us  with  a  promise  to  continue 
the  moving  narrative  in  his  subsequent  works.  Two  or 
three  volumes  will  possibly  take  us  on  to  Katherine 
Ralston’s  first  child,  another  few  hundred  pages  will  let 
us  sympathize  with  its  sufferings  during  teething  time, 
and  half-a-dozen  more  novels  might  describe  the  way 
in  which  Katherine’s  husband  breaks  out  again  and  is 
again  reformed.  Mr.  Crawford  shows  considerable 
ability  in  writing  an  immense  number  of  words  about 
the  infinitely  little  ;  but  even  such  a  skilled  workman  as 
he  cannot  make  bricks  entirely  without  clay.  He  pads 
diligently,  but  not  without  being  weary  and  a  cause  of 
weariness.  In  “Katherine  Lauderdale  ”  he  introduced 
one  Crowdie,  an  artist,  who  was  “like  a  poisonous 
tropical  flower.”  In  spite  of  this  hopeful  intimation,  he 
dies  in  the  present  book  after  an  entirely  futile  and  mis¬ 
spent  life,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  “  The  Ralstons  ”  or  of 
its  predecessor  is  concerned.  We  were  led  to  believe  in 
book  i.  that  he  cherished  some  design  of  a  deplorable 
nature  against  the  heroine  ;  but  Mr.  Crawford  s  better 
genius  prevailed  (or  his  courage  failed  him),  and  poor 
Crowdie  goes  to  his  grave  as  harmless  and  unexhila¬ 
rating  as  a  prize  Sunday-school  boy.  Now  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  holds  over  us  one  Griggs  the  novelist  ;  but  he  has 
not  done  anything,  except  fill  space,  for  foflr  volumes, 
and  we  have  serious  fears  that  he  too  is  a  fraud,  he 
few  persons  who  are  not  in  “  The  Ralstons  ”  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  padding  are  singularly  uninteresting  and  unlife¬ 
like.  The  heroine  has  the  author’s  entire  sympathy,  but 
she  does  not  seem  worthy  of  the  esteem  of  so  good  a 
man  :  she  bullies  her  mother — a  very  poor  thing — and 
scolds  and  rates  at  her  father  in  an  extremely  vulgar 
and  heartless  fashion.  She  also  talks  very  shockingly 
of  him  to  others,  and  she  is  perplexed  with  religious 
doubts.  She  is  a  bore  and  a  prig,  and  we  are  rather 
sorry  for  her  husband.  He,  however,  inherits  many 
millions  (of  dollars),  and  so  does  she  ;  so  perhaps  they 
will  get  along  comfortably  enough  together — or  apart.  No 
doubt  we  shall  find  out  from  Mr.  Crawford’s  next  work; 
meanwhile  we  leave  him  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  that  so 
respectable  a  writer  should  have  to  beat  out  into  half-a- 
dozen  volumes  what  is  scarcely  enough  to  make  a  decent 
novelette. 

“  A  Dark  Intruder.”  By  Richard  Dowling.  Two  vols. 

London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

“A  Dark  Intruder”  has  a  very  ingeniously  con¬ 
structed  mystery  plot  of  the  “  shilling  shocker  type. 
The  book  is  a  series  of  surprises  and  “sells;”  the 
reader  forms  one  theory  after  another  to  account  for  the 
strange  course  of  events  here  depicted,  before  he  guesses 
the  whole  secret.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  he  will, 
like  the  present  writer,  not  solve  the  puzzle  entirely 
until  the  author  chooses  to  let  him.  Of  the  people  in 
the  book,,  the  writing,  and  the  love  interest,  it  is  kindest 
to  say  nothing.  Mr.  Dowling’s  skill  is  in  the  sensa¬ 
tional  story  line,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  blame  him 
much  for  failing  in  everything  else  that  a  novel  reader 
may  expect.  Those  who  appreciate  the  cleverly  tangled 
skein  and  its  unravelment,  which  constitute  the  sole 
merit  of  books  of  this  class,  will  find  no  fault  with  Mr. 
Dowling  for  lacking  all  creative  and  descriptive  power, 
and  those  who  do  not  had  better  not  have  anything  to  da 
with  “A  Dark  Intruder.” 

“A  Girl’s  Folly.”  By  Annie  Thomas  (Mrs.  Pender 

Cudlip).  Three  Vols.  London  :  F.  V.  White  &  Co. 

i895- 

“  Sylvia  was  one  of  the  women  who  verbally  express 
all  and  rather  more  than  they  feel  when  lovers  look  de¬ 
lighted  at  their  utterances.”  She  had  two  lovers,  and 
married  each  of  them  in  turn.  The  first  was  not  at  all 
delighted  with  her  utterances  after  marriage  ;  but  it  did 
not  much  matter,  because  he  was  poisoned  before  long. 
This  will  be  a  lesson  to  wealthy  old  men  not  to  contract 
hasty  unions  with  penniless  pretty  girls.  After  this 
painful  episode,  Sylvia  was  ready  at  once  for  the  impe¬ 
cunious  Dick.  But  Dick  had  now  come  into  money  and 
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land,  and  was  furthermore  embarrassed  by  the  attentions 
of  a  large  number  of  ladies.  This  made  him  very  un¬ 
comfortable,  thus  giving  us  a  lesson  in  the  folly  of 
allowing  ourselves  to  be  worried  by  women.  However, 
one  of  the  females  enamoured  of  his  fatal  beauty  con¬ 
fessed  to  the  poisoning  mentioned  above,  and  that 
settled  her  claims  ;  another  was  a  faded  widow,  and  was 
promptly  routed  by  the  hero’s  mother  ;  a  third  found 
that  she  loved  another ;  and  a  fourth— rich,  young, 
lovely,  &c.  &c. — was  very  high-minded.  So  the  fourth 
got  engaged  to  a  titled  rake  and  threw  herself  over  a  pre¬ 
cipice.  This  left  the  field  comparatively  clear  for  Sylvia, 
who  led  Dick  in  triumph  to  the  altar.  This  shows  the 
advantage  to  a  young  girl  of  being  of  a  somewhat 
forward  disposition.  Mrs.  Cudlip  habitually  rattles 
along  through  three  volumes  with  small  regard  for 
grammar,  punctuation,  probability,  construction,  or  other 
little  matters  that  hamper  more  pedantic  writers  ;  but  in 
some  of  her  books  she  gets  near  to  creating  character, 
and  she  is  often  very  amusing.  No  praise,  however,  is 
to  be  given  her  for  “  A  Girl’s  Folly,”  which  is  indeed  the 
silliest  book  that  we  have  ever  read  from  the  pen  of  this 
rather  clever  professional  novel-manufacturer. 

“  A  Fancy  Sketch.”  By  George  Rivers.  London:  T. 

Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

“  A  Fancy  Sketch  ”  is  a  harmless  and  rather  pretty 
little  story  of  art,  friendship,  and  love.  It  is  very  short  : 
the  “fable”  is  a  dear  old  acquaintance:  and  it  is 
agreeably  written.  A  young  gentleman  who  paints, 
being  thrown  over  by  his  heart’s  adored,  finds  life 
hollow.  He  travels  abroad,  and  falls  in  with  a  nice 
baroness  several  years  older  than  himself.  She  is,  like 
Charlotte,  a  married  lady,  and  he  is  a  moral  man,  like 
Werther.  Besides,  she  does  not  give  him  a  chance  of 
imperilling  his  lofty  self-control.  On  the  contrary,  she 
consoles  him  with  philosophic  maxims  calculated  not  to 
inflame  the  passions,  goes  for  unexciting  walks  with 
him,  and  exhorts  him  to  get  to  work  again  in  earnest. 
A  time  comes  when  he  paints  her  portrait,  and  she  kisses 
him  on  the  forehead  and  departs.  On  the  whole,  she 
has  managed  to  bestow  feminine  comfort  upon  him  very 
skilfully,  and  we  are  prepared  to  find  him  presently 
sinking  naturally  into  domesticity  with  a  commonplace 
young  woman.  Of  course,  his  subsequent  paintings 
never  reach  the  high  level  of  that  wonderful  “fancy 
sketch  ”  of  his  fair  baroness.  “  George  Rivers  ”  means 
very  well,  and  does  not  do  at  all  badly. 

“  Unwoven  Threads.”  By  M.  G.  Sturge.  London  : 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

We  were  rather  annoyed  with  the  first  few  stories  in 
“  Unwoven  Threads.”  Stories,  by  the  way,  they  are 
not :  they  are  bits  of  stories  or  unfinished  attempts  at 
them,  and  that  was  the  reason  of  our  feeling  somewhat 
irritated  at  their  publication.  The  authoress  is  palming  off 
as  pictures  what  are  for  the  most  part  only  slight  studies 
for  pictures:  she  begins  anywhere,  leads  us  nowhere, 
and  does  not  much  entertain  or  amuse  us  on  the  journey. 
Such  a  collection  of  words,  for  instance,  as  “  In  a  Minor 
Key  ”  or  “  This  Tangled  Skein  of  Life  ”  ought  never  to 
appear  in  a  book  :  something  might  be  made  out  of 
either,  if  a  good  deal  of  trouble  were  spent  over  it,  but 
as  they  stand,  they  resemble  the  half-finished  portions 
of  the  first  draft  of  short  stories.  Yet  the  execution  and 
conception  are  not  bad,  and  in  spite  of  the  impertinence 
of  publishing  such  a  volume  as  “  Unwoven  Threads,” 
we  feel  inclined  to  encourage  Miss  Sturge  to  try  again, 
and  to  put  some  honest  work  into  one  tale  instead  of 
tying  together  scraps  of  half  a  dozen.  The  penultimate 
study  is  nearer  completion  than  anything  else  in  the 
book,  and  it  was  this  that  made  us  think  more  favour¬ 
ably  of  the  little  volume  than  anything  else  in  it  :  the 
description  of  the  life,  work,  and  death  of  young  Hugh 
de  Costamadie  is  moving  in  spite  of  its  inadequacy. 
This  is  emphatically  a  place  for  the  time-worn  remark 
of  the  criticaster  :  “  The  book  would  have  been  better  if 
the  author  had  taken  more  pains.” 

“The  Worst  Woman  in  London,  and  Other  Stories.” 

By  F.  C.  Philips.  London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

Readers  who  buy  Mr.  Philips’  new  book  on  the 
strength  of  its  not  unsuggestive  title  will  be  doubtless 
relieved  on  finding  that  it  is  not  the  story  of  a  super¬ 


latively  improper  female  or  anything  of  the  “  As  in  a 
Looking  Glass  ”  kind  :  the  title  is  only  the  name  of  a 
novel  written  by  the  hero  of  one  of  Mr.  Philips’  early 
tales.  Thatheroisa  nice  bright  youngbarrister-journalist, 
and  his  wife  is  a  nice  bright  young  woman  on  the  stage. 
The  jolly  little  pair  are  typical  of  the  persons  in  the 
whole  bundle  of  stories,  who  generally  have  something 
to  do  with  the  law,  letters,  and  the  footlights.  Mr.  Philips 
is  easy  to  read,  amusing,  clever,  and  a  trifle  vulgar  :  his 
tales  are  short,  and  we  suspect  that  they  have  been 
published  in  the  newspapers,  where  they  might  very 
well  have  been  left.  There  is  a  sameness  about  them 
that  strikes  one  forcibly  now  that  they  are  put  together 
in  a  volume.  This  makes  it  advisable  not  to  read  more 
than  two  or  three  at  a  sitting.  Situations,  plots, 
characters,  keep  repeating  themselves.  Of  the  thirty 
stories,  that  entitled  “  For  One  Night  Only”  strikes  us 
as  decidedly  the  best. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Republic  of  Plato.”  The  Greek  Text.  Edited,  with  notes 
and  essays,  by  the  late  B.  Jowett,  M.A.,  and  Lewis  Camp¬ 
bell,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Three  vols.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon 
Press. 

HIS  edition  of  the  “  Republic,”  says  Professor  Campbell,  in 
his  preface,  is  “  the  retarded  fulfilment  ”  of  the  late  Mr. 
Jowett’s  part  in  an  Oxford  edition  of  the  “  Dialogues,”  projected 
by  him  soon  after  his  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Greek  in  1855. 
Five  years  later  appeared  the  first  instalment,  Mr.  Poste’s 
“Philebus,”  and  other  volumes  by  Professor  Campbell,  Mr. 
James  Riddell,  the  late  W.  Y.  Sellar,  and  others,  followed  at 
intervals.  Mr.  Jowett  had  undertaken  the  “Republic,”  but 
was  diverted  from  the  task  by  other  labours  until  1863,  when, 
on  returning  to  it,  he  saw  fit  to  enlarge  his  original  design  by  the 
addition  of  an  essay  on  textual  criticism,  and  a  complete 
analysis  of  Plato’s  writings.  A  few  years  later,  when  these  new 
features  had  been  executed,  he  resolved  to  make  a  new  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Republic,”  and  had  but  partially  carried  this  design 
forward  when  he  determined  upon  the  translation  of  all  the 
Dialogues.  This  editorial  expansiveness  was  characteristic  of 
the  late  Master  of  Balliol.  But  the  annotation  and  commentary 
on  the  “  Republic,”  though  so  long  delayed,  was  never  wholly 
abandoned.  It  had  been  “copied  and  revised,”  says  Professor 
Campbell,  “  and  again  copied  more  than  once,  when  in  the 
year  1875  he  took  me  into  partnership  with  a  view  to  com¬ 
pleting  the  edition.”  There  was  an  interchange  of  proof-read¬ 
ing  and  criticism  between  the  editors  until  the  autumn  of 
1893,  when  Mr.  Jowett  “solemnly  gave  the  work  into  my 
hands,”  as  Professor  Campbell  records.  The  work  has  been 
reverently  treated,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  by  the 
surviving  editor.  He  has  restored  some  notes  which  the 
Master  had  cancelled,  and  has  added  some  few  of  his  own.  Such 
differences  of  opinion  between  them  as  are  to  be  observed  in  this 
edition  are  chiefly  concerned  with  points  of  textual  criticism.  As 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Jowett’s  attitude  towards  “conjectural  emenda¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  Greek  classics  has  been  so  recently  considered  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  we  will  not  here  return  to  it.  The  able 
and  interesting  essay  on  the  subject  by  the  Master  himself, 
in  the  second  volume  of  this  edition,  is  an  exposition  of  his  views, 
his  final  and  matured  views,  we  may  add,  that  leaves  nothing  to 
desire  in  the  virtues  of  precision,  clearness,  and  force.  Professor 
Campbell,  in  his  essay  on  the  text  of  the  present  edition, 
deals  with  the  subject  in  a  kindred  spirit.  After  all  is  said,  if 
the  Master  sometimes  carried  his  distrust  of  conjectural  emenda¬ 
tion  to  extremes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  abundant 
justification  for  his  position  in  the  past  history,  of  textual 
criticism.  His  plea  for  caution  is  directed  against  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  emendation,  and  a  sounder  basis  than  this  it  could  not 
have. 

“Dr.  William  Smellie  and  his  Contemporaries.”  By  John 
Glaister,  M.D.  Glasgow  :  Maclehose  &  Sons. 

This  contribution  to  the  history  of  midwifery  in  the  eighteenth 
century  is  creditable  to  the  author’s  industry  and  research,  and 
though  it  must  necessarily  appeal  to  members  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  there  is  not  a  little  matter  of  interest  to  general  readers 
in  Dr.  Glaister’s  volume.  The  relations  between  Smellie  and 
his  fellow  countryman  Smollett,  to  which  Dr.  Glaister  has 
devoted  much  inquiry,  are  undoubtedly  of  considerable  literary 
value,  since  some  new  facts  have  been  discovered.  Then  we  have 
in  these  pages  a  striking  picture  of  the  difficulties  of  an 
innovator  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  obstetrics,  struggling 
with  prejudice  and  the  fierce  opposition  of  the  whole  body  of 
midwives,  backed  by  the  most  ignorant  and  incompetent 
surgeons  of  the  time.  Nothing  in  political  literature  can  exceed 
the  rancour  of  the  medical  polemics  in  which  Smellie  found 
himself  involved.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Nihell,  Mr.  Philip  Thick- 
nesse,  surgeon-apothecary,  and  other  persons  cited  by  Dr. 
Glaister,  supply  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  violence  of 
pamphleteers  in  the  last  century.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  how 
recent  was  the  time  when  “  man-midwife  ’’  was  an  opprobrious, 
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or  at  least  a  fantastic  term  in  the  ears  of  most  people.  Dr. 
Glaister’s  sketch  of  Smellie’s  career  and  reforms  in  practice  is 
not  less  interesting'  than  his  general  survey  of  the  times  in  which 
Smellie  flourished. 

«  Manners,  Customs,  and  Observances.”  By  Leopold  Wagner. 
London  :  William  Heinemann.  1895. 

Mr.  Leopold  Wagner’s  present  volume  is  less  open  to  the 
charges  of  inexactness  and  inaccuracy  than  his  previous  books 
on  Names,  and  the  meaning  of  Names,  of  which  we  had  to  com¬ 
plain  when  reviewing  them,  since  it  deals  less  directly  with 
definition.  Books  of  the  kind  are  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
dictionaries.  If  not  accurate,  they  are  useless.  One  of  the 
most  popular  compilations  of  the  sort  is  full  of  flagrant  inaccu¬ 
racy  and  slipshod  statement,  yet  it  is  held  in  good  faith  by  the 
multitude  and  serves  as  “copy”  to  many  a  purveyor  of  art, 
science,  and  literature  in  the  press  and  in  book-making.  Mr. 
Wagner,  in  the  book  before  us,  has  collected  a  mass  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  origin  or  meaning  of  manners  and 
customs,  most  of  which  is  of  popular  interest  and  certain  of 
popularity.  He  has  gleaned  a  wide  field,  as  the  headings  of  the 
sections  of  his  book  show.  These  are  “  Royal  and  Eccle¬ 
siastical,”  “  Naval  and  Military,”  “  Civic  and  Social,”  “  Amuse¬ 
ments  of  the  People,”  “  Patron  Saints,”  “Secular  Observances,” 
and  so  forth.  Several  of  these  are  well  stored  with  curious  and 
interesting  information. 

‘Shireen  and  Her  Friends.”  By  Gordon  Stables,  M.D.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Harrison  Weir.  London  :  Jarrold&  Sons.  1895. 

Through  the  kindly  offices  of  Dr.  Stables  we  trust  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  cats  (pets,  pariahs,  and  show-cats),  may  find  this 
world,  “  the  world  of  all  of  us,”  transformed  to  a  paradise,  and, 
like  the  creatures  in  Blake’s  exquisite  poem,  may  “  by  sweet 
reserve  and  modesty  grow  fat.”  Such  is  the  good  intent  of 
Dr.  Stables  in  writing  this  book.  What  “Sable  and  White” 
was  designed  to  bring  about  in  the  interest  of  the  dog,  this  not 
less  delightful  volume  is  intended  to  achieve  for  the  cat.  There 
ought  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  result,  for  a  more  charming  book 
about  animals  Dr.  Stables  himself  has  not  written.  Shireen  is 
a  most  fascinating  Persian.  Her  friends,  the  cockatoo,  the  star¬ 
ling,  and  the  rest,  are  altogether  worthy  of  her  patronage  and 
her  affection.  “  Chammy,”  the  chimpanzee,  is  almost  adorable. 
Of  their  adventures,  their  pranks,  their  story-telling,  we  have 
not  space  to  tell.  Everybody  should  read  about  them,  and  take 
to  heart  the  benevolent  aims  of  Dr.  Stables. 

“The  Social-Official  Etiquette  of  the  United  States.”  By 
Madeleine  Vinton  Dahlgren.  Baltimore  :  John  Murphy 
&  Co. 

The  appearance  of  a  sixth  edition  of  Mrs.  Dahlgren's 
manual  of  etiquette  and  book  of  good  breeding  may  be  taken 
as  proof  that  Washington  needed  such  guidance  as  it  imparts. 
We  may  add  that  sufficient  testimony  to  its  value  is  to  be  noted 
in  the  musical  setting  of  its  opening  paragraphs  by  that  eminent 
musician,  the  late  Dr.  Hans  von  Billow.  If  only  this  inspiring 
music  to  Mrs.  Dahlgren’s  exordium,  “  If  older  is  Heaven’s  first 
law,”  &c.,  should  be  sung  on  the  announcement  that  the  State 
dinner  is  served,  it  might  produce  a  soothing  effect  upon  the 
wives  of  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Speaker,  the 
General  of  the  Army,  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  and  the  rest, 
who  certainly  “ought,”  as  Mrs.  Dahlgren  says,  “to  be  able  to 
meet  and  dine  in  peace  together.”  They  order  these  things 
better  in  effete  Europe,  it  would  seem.  “  Precedence  at  the 
dinner-table,”  we  read,  “is  the  grand  subject  of  social  wrangling 
at  Washington.”  Fixed  rules  are  wanted.  Why  should  not 
the  President  fix  them  ?  The  writer  thinks  that  a  woman’s 
parliament  might  draw  them  up.  But  we  are  not  hopeful  of 
this  proposed  remedy.  Women  are  “natural  aristocrats,”  as 
Mrs.  Dahlgren  remarks,  even  in  the  United  States. 

“  Popular  Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic.”  By  Dr.  G.  R.  Gould, 
Special  Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Labour  Depart¬ 
ment.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co. 

This  little  book,  issued  by  the  Public  House  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion,  contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  temperance  legislation  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  with  striking  tables  of  statistics  illus¬ 
trating  the  subject.  The  writer  is  strongly  in  favour  of  what  is 
known  as  the  “company  system”  of  control,  as  practised  in 
Gothenburg  and  many  other  towns  in  Scandinavia.  Among  the 
good  results  of  this  system  Dr.  Gould  cites  the  great  reduction 
in  the  consumption  of  spirits,  the  reduction  of  licenses,  and  the 
elimination  of  private  profit.  With  this  reduced  consumption  of 
“Branvin”  (amounting  to  more  than  one-half  in  Gothenburg 
and  Stockholm,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  points  out  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Dr.  Gould’s  book)  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  beer,  as  in  other  countries.  Now  most  people, 
not  fanatics,  would  regard  this  as  no  ill  symptom  Dr.  Gould, 
however,  wishes  the  company  control  extended  so  as  to  include 
beer  and  other  fermented  drinks.  In  his  own  country,  the 
United  States,  where  so  many  “control”  experiments  have  been 
tried  and  “  practically  nothing  has  been  accomplished,”  as  Dr. 
Gould  remarks,  the  consumption  of  spirits  had  fallen  from  two  and 
a  quarter  gallons  per  head  in  1850  to  one  and  a  half  gallon  per 
head  in  1892.  This  is,  surely,  a  very  remarkable  fact.  There  is  no 


Gothenburg  system  to  account  for  it.  But,  observes  Dr.  Gould, 
beer-drinking  had  advanced  in  the  same  period  from  1.58  to 
15.10  gallons  per  head.  Wecannot  say  that  these  figuresshock 
us.  Most  of  the  beer  drank  in  the  United  States  is  of  the  light 
German  kinds.  Moreover,  the  consumption  per  head  of  this 
wholesome  beverage  is  certainly  not  excessive.  \  et  Dr.  Gould, 
with  the  fall  in  spirit  consumption  before  him,  decides  that  “  no 
progress  has  been  made.” 

NOTES. 

WHATEVER  may  be  said  for  the  drama  of  MM.  Sardou 
and  Moreau,  a  version  of  which  is  to  be  put  on  the 
Lyceum  boards  in  due  course,  much  less  can  be  said  in  praise 
of  M.  Edmond  Lepelletier’s  romance  “Madame  Sans- Gene  ” 
(Chatto  &  Windus),  translated  and  edited  by  J.  A.  J.  de  Viiliers. 
Perhaps  not  much  should  be  expected  of  an  inversion  of  the 
usual  process,  the  making  of  a  story  of  a  play,  instead  of  con¬ 
structing  a  drama  from  a  story.  The  book  is  a  strange  farrago 
of  perverted  history  and  tawdry  romance.  One  of  the  wildest 
perversions  is  the  account  of  Napoleon  witnessing  the  assault 
on  the  Tuileries  on  the  10th  of  August.  So  far  from  “  boiling  with 
indignation  at  the  massacre  for  which  the  Knights  of  the  Dagger 
were  responsible,”  it  was  the  irresolution  and  cowardice  of  the 
king’s  defenders  that  moved  his  wrath.  He  expressed  profound 
contempt  for  the  mob,  and  there  is  no  doubt  would  have  made 
short  work  of  the  Sections  if  he  had  been  in  command. 

The  new  British  Museum  “Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the 
Manuscripts  Department  and  the  Grenville  Library,”  just  issued 
to  the  public  by  the  trustees  at  the  price  of  threepence,  will  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  visitors.  It  contains  adequate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  what  is  exhibited  to  the  public,  dearly  arranged  under 
the  headings,  “  Royal  Autographs,”  “  Historical  Autographs,” 
“  Charters,”  “Literary  Autographs,”  “Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,” 
“MS.  Chronicles  of  England,”  “Seals,”  “Illuminations,”  and 
“  Bindings.” 

Among  new  editions  we  note  the  second  volume  of  the 
revised  third  edition  of  “  The  American  Commonwealth,”  by 
the  Rt.  Hon.  James  Bryce  (Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Mr.  Arnold 
White’s  “Problems  of  a  Great  City”  (Remington  &  Co.) ;  and 
“  This  World  of  Ours,”  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  geography , 
by  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster  (Cassell  &  Co.),  with  maps  and  illus¬ 
trations. 

The  new  edition  of  “The  Clergy  List”  for  1895  (Kelly  &Co.) 
is  marked  by  a  change  which  is  of  importance  to  all  who  consult 
this  excellent  Church  Guide  and  Directory.  Instead  of  giving 
the  gross  value  of  benefices,  as  heretofore,  the  net  value  is  given 
uniformly  throughout  the  volume,  both  in  the  patronage  lists  and 
in  the  general  list  of  benefices. 

From  Messrs.  Wells  Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.  we  have  received 
“  The  Rochester  Diocesan  Directory”  for  the  current  year,  con¬ 
taining  calendar,  directory,  lists  of  benefices  and  patrons,  parti¬ 
culars  of  missions,  societies,  institution  and  grammar  schools, 
within  the  diocese.  The  Cathedral  restoration  fund  is  exhausted, 
but,  we  observe,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Dean  will  bring  from 
America,  where  he  is  lecturing,  a  sum  sufficient  to  start  the  work 
afresh.  Much  is  needed,  if  in  addition  to  other  work  already 
undertaken,  Cottingham's  central  tower  (a  most  unlovely  feature) 
is  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  something  worthier.  Ina  note 
on  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  the  Bishop  appeals  for  funds  to 
complete  the  restoration  of  that  interesting  church,  and  refers  to 
its  restored  “  collegiate  ”  character  and  the  unique  position  it  is 
to  hold  as  the  centre  of  church  work  in  South  London.  Opinion 
may  differ  as  to  Rochester  restorations,  but  all  who  have  seen 
the  new  nave  of  St.  Saviour’s  will  agree  that  never  has  money 
for  such  a  purpose  been  more  wisely  used.  As  to  the  Choir  and 
Lady  Chapel,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  little  in  the  way  of  restoration 
will  be  done,  since  little  is  needed. 

Th  new  issue  for  1895  of  “Sell’s  Directory  of  Registered 
Telegraphic  Addresses”  is  a  prodigious  tome,  larger  than 
any  previous  volume  of  this  useful  book  of  reference  for  business 
men.  It  comprises  lists  of  firms  in  London  and  the  provinces, 
complete  registry  of  addresses,  tabulated  lists  of  trades  and  trade¬ 
marks,  and  a  good  abstract  of  the  course  of  British  trade  from 
1880  to  1893. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

MR.  R.  WALLACE,  M.P.,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  writes, 
as  a  “  humble  and  disappointed  Democrat,”  with  excel¬ 
lent  candour  on  “  Single  Chamber  Democrats,”  those  ardent 
abolitionists  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  deplorable  Leeds 
Conference  is  visited  with  his  strongest  objurgations.  In  Edin¬ 
burgh,  at  least,  they  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  put  their  wants 
in  plain  terms.  They  were  for  the  “clean  sweep,  and  nothing 
less.  But  those  “Leeds  people  ”  went  and  spoiled  all, just  when 
the  party  wanted  a  “cry.”  We  remember,  however,  that  these 
Leeds  people  were  supposed,  in  certain  quarters,  to  have  hit  on 
a  capital  cry  at  the  time.  But  now  all  is  changed.  Mr.  V  allace 
cannot  away  with  those  “  Leeds  people.”  It  is  almost  in  his 
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heart  to  be  angry  with  them,  only  he  is  magnanimously  certain 
that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  about.  Clean  sweeper 
as  he  is,  he  confesses  that  he  does  not  feel  charmed  with  the 
prospect  of  going  before  the  country  on  a  cry  of  “  Down  with 
the  Lords.”  After  Mr.  Wallace’s  diverting  remonstrance,  Lord 
Meath’s  article,  “How  to  ‘mend’  the  House  of  Lords”  is  dull 
reading,  and  but  a  thin,  an  academical  piece  of  tinkering.  Mr. 
St.  Loe  Strachey’s  “Infringing  a  Political  Patent”  deals  ably 
with  that  ancient  fiction — the  undeniable  right  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  represent  the  British  working-man.  With  modera¬ 
tion  and  force  Mr.  Churton  Collins  takes  up  the  subject  of 
“  Language  versus  Literature  at  Oxford,”  and  is  especially 
convincing  in  his  criticism  of  the  regulations  of  the  new  Litera¬ 
ture  School  with  regard  to  examination  subjects.  Certainly,  the 
trail  of  the  philologist  is  over  them  all,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  effective  than  the  demonstration  that  philology  and  litera¬ 
ture  are  here  unequal  yoke-fellows.  The  late  Christina  Rossetti 
is  honoured  by  some  memorial  stanzas  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  and 
some  interesting  reminiscences  by  Mr.  Theodore  Watts- 

Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  puts  forward  in  the  Contemporary  “A 
Plea  for  Deliberation  ”  on  behalf  of  Liberal  dealings  with  the 
Peers,  which  is  but  one  more  proof  of  the  complete  failure  of  the 
movement  against  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  summer  the 
party  call  was  “  Let  us  act  ”  ;  now  it  would  seem  to  be  “  Let  us 
deliberate.”  Mr.  Wallace  must  see  nothing  in  this  but  another 
illustration  of  the  paralyzing  influence  of  “  those  Leeds  people.” 
There  is  no  backing  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  challenge  in  Mr. 
Fletcher  Moulton’s  plea  for  deliberation.  His  counsel  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  a  recommendation  to  try  “  Home  Rule  all 
round.”  It  substitutes  an  extremely  complex  series  of  move¬ 
ments  for  the  simple,  rudely  simple,  “  Down  with  the  Lords” 
movement.  The  late  Mr.  Pater’s  essay  on  Pascal  comprises 
several  passages  that  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer’s 
power  of  complete  absorption  in  the  subject  of  his  contempla¬ 
tion.  He  is  peculiarly  happy  in  establishing  Pascal’s  affinity 
with  Montaigne,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  instances  in 
literature  of  likeness  in  unlikeness.  Full  of  stimulation,  in  its 
admirable  good  sense  and  humour,  is  Professor  Clifford  Allbutt’s 
essay  on  “  Nervous  Diseases  and  Modern  Life.’’  A  finer  tonic 
for  the  times  there  could  not  be.  The  statistics  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Richard  Heath  in  “The  Rural  Revolution”  are  altogether 
insufficient  to  justify  the  title  of  his  article  on  the  Parish  Councils’ 
elections.  On  the  strength  of  the  few  women  elected  it  is  absurd 
to  talk  of  “  the  unity  of  women  and  labour”  as  an  augury  of  the 
times,  and  in  other  ways  Mr.  Heath’s  conclusions  are  pre¬ 
mature. 

The  Fortnightly  opens  with  a  contribution,  by  Mr.  Goadby, 
on  “  The  Gothenburg  System,”  which  should  be  read  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Dr.  Gould’s  report  on  the  Scandinavian  “  company  con¬ 
trol  ”  system.  Local  option,  as  Mr.  Goadby  points  out,  is  not  one 
thing  and  inflexible,  but  something  that  has  many  forms.  “  It 
appears  to  me,”  he  writes,  “that  half  the  fog  which  hangs  about 
the  Gothenburg  system  in  so  many  English  minds  is  blown 
away  when  it  is  seen  to  be  a  part  of  a  local  option  scheme,  a 
regulation  system,  and  not  a  patent  device  to  make  any  kind 
of  alcoholic  consumption  penal.”  The  Swedish  law  of  1855,  in 
fact,  was  directed  against  the  national  abuse  of  “  Branvin,”  the 
national  drink.  Beer,  then  little  drunk,  was  not  involved  in 
that  Act,  and  was  regarded  as  a  “temperance”  beverage.  Of 
late  years  the  prohibition  of  spirits  has  proved  to  be  the  brewer’s 
opportunity.  The  consumption  of  beer  has  increased  enormously. 
Free-traders  may  point  the  moral  of  the  situation.  Mr.  George 
Saintsbury’s  careful  and  discriminating  review  of  the  “Novels 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine ’’may  be  commended  with  confidence  to  those 
of  the  novelist’s  admirers  who  are  on  this  side  of  idolatry.  Tem¬ 
perate  in  tone,  and  not  lacking  in  the  word  in  season  (always 
good  to  hear,  and  especially  welcome  now),  is  Mr.  Richard 
Davey’s  “  Turkey  and  Armenia.”  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney’s  “Note 
on  Ibsen’s  ‘Little  Eyolf’”  is  yet  another  review  of  that  mystic 
drama  from  the  “human  document”  point  of  view.  The 
most  notable  articles  in  this  Fortnightly  are  “  The  Method  of 
Organic  Evolution,”  a  protest  against  certain  current  mis¬ 
conceptions  of  evolution  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace  and 
the  fifth  instalment  of  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood’s  interesting 
Crimean  recollections. 

The  National  leads  off  with  suggestions  for  a  settlement  of 
the  Home-Rule  question  on  a  basis  of  compromise — “An  Irish 
Compromise?” — to  which  Lord  Stanmore,  Mr.  Atherley-Jones, 
“A  Liberal-Unionist  M.P.,”  Mr.  Hanbury,  and  Sir  John  Leng 
are  contributors.  Lord  Stanmore  alone  among  the  five  writers 
offers  anything  that  seems  to  us  at  all  substantial  in  plan.  He 
suggests  the  formation  of  councils  for  Leinster,  Ulster,  Munster, 
and  Connaught,  endowed  with  legislative  functions  purely  local 
in  kind,  yet  comprehensive,  while  subject,  like  all  other  local 
government  institutions  in  Great  Britain,  to  the  direct  control  of 
the  Imperial  Government  and  Parliament.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  find  nothing  new  in  this.  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson’s  note  on  Miss 
Christina  Rossetti’s  poetry  is  sound  and  appreciative,  if  in  some 
respects  far  from  deep.  A  good  review  of  the  work  of  the 
London  County  Council  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Beachcroft  and 
Mr.  Percy  Harris.  Sir  W.  T.  Marriott’s  paper  on  the  principles 
and  work  of  the  Primrose  League  is  interesting  for  the  freshness 
with  which  the  writer  invests  a  much-discussed  subject. 


“The  Great  Democratic  Joke,’’ the  single  political  article  in 
the  New  Review ,  is  by  no  means  remarkable  for  point  or  novelty. 
That  wealth  and  rank  are  equally  well  represented  in  Liberal 
and  in  Conservative  Cabinets  is  nothing  of  a  discovery,  and  the 
treatment  of  this  ancient  themfe  by  “Outis”  strikes  us  as  being 
merely  superficially  smart.  Mr.  Marcel  Schwob’s  memorial 
article,  “  R.  L.  S.,”  written  in  French,  is  a  tribute  to  the  literary 
art  of  the  author  of“Treasure  Island,”  which  is  marked  by  breadth 
of  view  and  true  critical  insight.  Mr.  Pearce’s  enlightened 
review  of  the  dealings  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  with 
Christ’s  Hospital,  and  Mr.  Hannay’s  convincing  article  on 
“The  Teaching  ofNaval  History,”  must  be  noted  among  the 
contents  of  an  excellent  number. 

Blackwood’s  Magazine  this  month  is  fully  as  rich  in  good 
matter  as  was  last  month’s  issue.  “  A  Change  of  Tsars  ”  is  an 
interesting  survey  of  Russian  policy  during  the  reign  of  the  late 
Tsar,  written  in  an  authoritative  tone  which  imparts  to  the 
writer’s  curiously  minute  sketch  of  the  character  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  Alexander  the  Third  a  force  and  actuality 
that  command  attention.  Knowledge  of  his  subject,  again,  is 
shown  in  the  descriptions  and  conclusions  of  the  writer  of  the 
admirable  article  “  A  Congested  District,”  a  present-day  account 
of  the  people  and  scenery  of  South-West  Cork  and  Kerry.  A 
picturesque  and  decidedly  rare  ceremony,  ascribed  to  the  natives 
of  Madeira,  forms  the  central  point  of  interest  in  “  A  Curious 
Lottery.”  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  embodies  some  remarkable  testi¬ 
monies  of  eye-witnesses  and  experts  in  his  article  on  “  The  Nava 
War  in  the  East.” 

The  horrible  story  of  the  death  of  Emin  Pasha  is  told  in  the 
Century  with  gruesome  particularity  by  Mr.  Dorsay  Mohun 
Agent  for  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  Congo  State.  The  actua 
murderers  were  hanged  in  due  course,  but  the  instigators  to  the 
ghastly  deed  are  still  at  large,  though  Mr.  Mohun  says  they  are 
marked  men  and  will  not  escape  punishment.  Professor  Sloane’s 
“  Life  of  Napoleon  ”  is  carried  on  to  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  anc 
is  well  illustrated  throughout.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer’s  “  People 
in  New  York,”  with  capital  drawings  by  C.  D.  Gibson,  deals  ir 
vivacious  style  with  New  York  social  life.  Some  interesting 
recollections  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  with  letters  of  the 
genial  essayist  now  first  published,  are  contributed  by  Mrs 
Fields. 

Harpei’s  is  an  attractive  number  in  both  letterpress  and 
pictures.  Mr.  Floward  Pyle’s  illustration  to  Mr.  Janvier’s 
account  of  New  York  privateers  in  the  old  colonial  days,  and 
Mr.  Remington’s  capital  drawings  of  Algerian  troops,  “  French 
Fighters  in  Africa,”  are  excellent  specimens  of  American  illus¬ 
trative  art.  Mr.  Poulteney  Bigelow  does  not  overrate  the  good 
points  of  Turcos,  Zouaves,  and  Spahis.  “  Down  the  West 
Coast”  is  a  description  of  a  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to 
Callao,  with  illustrations  of  Guayaquil  and  Acapulco,  by  W.  A. 
Rogers.  “  Oudeypore,  the  City  of  Sunrise,”  is  another  descrip¬ 
tive  article  that  calls  for  notice,  Mr.  E.  L.  Weeks,  the  writer 
illustrating  his  text  with  many  admirable  drawings. 

Scribnet’s  is  adorned  with  an  engraving  by  Mr.  Gusta\ 
Kruell,  after  a  photograph  of  the  late  Mr.  Froude,  some  good 
representations  of  Mr.  Elihu  Vedder’s  latest  decorations,  anc 
capital  pictures  in  illustration  of  an  interesting  article  by  Mr 
John  Spears,  on  Patagonia.  Dr.  Charles  Dana’s  theory  of  the 
making  of  giants  will  divert  even  those  who  are  best  acquaintec 
with  the  vagaries  of  modern  “scientists.”  The  metrical  in 
genuity  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  new  ballad  of  “Truthful  James”  if 
almost  excessive. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  unusually  well  stored  with  matte 
of  interest.  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore’s  dramatic  episode  of  Kitt; 
Elias  and  the  amateur  actor,  “At  the  King’s  Head,”  is  contrive, 
very  skilfully.  “  Through  Apple  Land  ”  and  “  A  Sketch  from  th 
Limestone”  are  capitally  written  and  admirably  illustrated 
Mr.  H.  J.  Stock’s  decorations  for  “In  the  Valley”  scarcel; 
accord  with  the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  a  charming  little  poen 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons.  From  Mr.  Besant  we  have  a  furthe 
instalment  of  his  interesting  survey  of  old  Westminster. 

The  English  Illustrated  is  a  well-varied  number,  with  cor 
tributions  by  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Mr.  ^eorge  Gissing,  an. 
other  popular  writers,  and  illustrations  by  Mr.  Weguelin,  Mis 
Bertha  Newcombe,  Mr.  Melton  Prior,  and  Mr.  Railton.  In  th 
Minster  we  note  a  reminiscent  article  on  Sir  Richard  Owen  an 
M.  de  Lesseps  by  Sir  John  Fowler,  “Two  Saintly  Painters ”  b 
Archdeacon  Farrar,  “The  Homes  of  Laymen”  by  Lord  Selbomc 
and  a  description  of  Nardo  and  its  Cathedral  by  Lord  Stanmore 
as  among  the  more  interesting  of  the  illustrated  contents  of  a 
excellent  number.  We  have  also  received  Le  Monde  Modern 
(Paris  :  Quantin),  an  illustrated  monthly  that  may  be  describe 
as  a  French  Harper's ,  full  of  good  matter;  The  Woman  c 
Home ,  edited  by  Annie  S.  Swan  ;  The  Argosy  j  Th 
Humanitarian ;  Borderland  j  the  American  Journal  of  Photi 
graphyj  the  Monthly  Packet;  the  Antiquary  ;  the  Inve; 
tors’  Review q  Figaro  Illustre  j  and  the  Album ,  a  journal  < 
photographs. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


he  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


IS  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 

PRIME  OX  BEEF 


dvertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


pies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

Mr.  FREDERICK  LITCHFIELD  having  pur- 
hased  the  Premises,  Stock,  and  Goodwill  of 
he  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  he  will  shortly 
yansfer  his  business  from 

HANWAY  STREET  to 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE. 


AND  contains 

50  TIMES 

MORE  NOURISHMENT 

THAN  ORDINARY 

MEAT  EXTRACT 

OR  HOME  MADE 

BEEF  TEA. 

BOVRIL  spread  on  Toast  or  Bread  and  Butter  forms  a  nourishing 
Breakfast  Relish  or  a  Savoury  Luncheon  Sandwich. 

BOVRIL  used  in  the  preparation  of  Soups,  Gravies,  Entries,  &c. , 
secures  the  perfection  of  appetizing,  nourishing  Cookery. 
BOVRIL  gives  to  Invalids  an  absolutely  perfect  food  in  a  condition  capable 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  by  the  feeblest  and  most  irritable  stomach. 

PREPARED  BY 

BOVRIL,  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists,  LONDON,  &  Branches. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.' 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies’ Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  zs.  9d. 

Ladies’  „  „  ...  2s.  3d.  Gents’  ,,  '  . 3S-  nd. 

Gents’  ,,  ,,  ...  3s-  3d.  I 


To  minimise  the  Loss  by  Damage  in  the 
emoual  of  the  Large  and  Valuable  Stock, 
rices  will  be  greatly  reduced  for  a  few  days 
3  clear  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
' anway  Street  Showrooms, 

28  &  30  HANWAY  STREET, 

OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON. 


iRAMER’S 

FOR 

PIANOS 

BY 

LL  MAKERS 


CRAMERS  PIANOS. 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 

PIANOS  by  Bechstein,  Broadwood,  Collard,  Ibach,  Erard, 
Bluthner,  Steinway,  &c.,  in  stock,  Fullest  Cash  Discounts, 
or  on  our  Hire  System. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  by  all  makers,  returned  from 
hire,  now  specially  offered  from  £  15.  Send  for  Price  Lists. 
CRAMER’S,  199  and  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and 
46-40  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


"’LOR 

Vf r.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
Bear  favourable compari- 
n  with  choice  Havan¬ 
as,  and  cost  about  one- 
ird.” 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


EWLAY  k  CO,,  Ltd.,  49  k  74  Strand,  W.C.,  k  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOFORTES 


e  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages. 


PERFECT  MATERIALS. 
PERFECT  INVENTIONS. 
PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION. 


PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT. 
PERFECT  FINISH. 
PERFECT  ACTION. 


PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE. 


viz. 


Legion  of  Honour.  Numerous  Gold  Medals. 

OHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 

Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 

18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Lists  free  of  the  leading  Music  Sellers. 


THROAT 

AND 

COUGH. 


Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  cough,  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  these  symptoms  use  EPPS'S  GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES.  In  contact  with  the  glands  at  the 
moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking, 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confections 
becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  in  boxes,  7jd.  ; 
tins,  is.  i$d.  ;  labelled  "JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO.  (Ltd.),  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly,  London.  ’ 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
«f  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  gd. ;  2%  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n£d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  2$d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  0/ Arms ,  Initials ,  6fc.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 


IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  GUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents  4-fold 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  A ppointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 


VINOLIA  SHAVING  SOAP 

Causes  No  Blotches  under  the  Chin. 

Price  6d.  and  upwards. 


COFFEE  PLANTING  IN  MYSORE. 

OPENINGS  FOR  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN. 

Mr.  R.  H.  MORRIS,  Son  of  an  English  Clergyman,  with  over  sixteen  years’  experience,  who 
holds  extensive  Coffee  lands  on  the  Biligiri  Rangan  Hills,  near  Chainarajnagar,  has  a  VACANCY 
every  Third  Month  for  ONE  PUPIL.  Terms  for  one  year’s  teaching,  with  comfortable  board  and 
lodgiug,  £ 200 ,  payable  in  advance  (.£150  if  from  an  agricultural  or  technical  training  college). 
References  given  and  required. 

For  Prospectus  apply  to  HENRY  F.  TlARKS,  Esq.,  Foxbury,  Chislchurst,  Kent ;  orto  Messrs. 
PEIRCE.  Leslie,  &  GO.,  2  Lime  Street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


PIANOS. 


FEW  MODEL,  1S9S. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S.  &  P. ERARD,  18  Gt.  Marlborough  St., London,  W. 
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Drury  lane  theatre  royal.— sir  Augus¬ 
tus  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Twice  Daily,  at  1.30  and 
Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  Grand  New  Pantomime,  DICK  WHI1  TING  ION. 
full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  open  from  10  a.m.,  all  day. 


7.30. 

For 


OYAL  PRINCESS  THEATRE.— Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening,  at  7.30,  “THE  DERBY 
WINNER,”  by  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  Cecil  Raleigh,  and  Henry  Hamilton. 

Office  open  from  10  a.m.,  all  day.  For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers. 


Box 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager. — THIS  THEATRE  will  Re-open  on  THURSDAY 
NEXT,  FEB.  14,  when  a  New  Play  in  Three  Acts  by  MR.  OSCAR  WILDE  will 
be  produced,  entitled  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST  a  Trivial 
Comedy  for  Serious  People.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily  10  till  5.  beats 
may  be  booked  in  advance  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  3903. 

/CRYSTAL  PALACE.— The  SATURDAY  CONCERTS 

Wni  be  RESUMED  on  SATURDAY  next,  FEB.  16,  at  3p.m  Wagner 
“  In  Memoriam”  Concert  (Richard  Wagner  died  Feb.  13,1883).  Vocalists  :  Miss 
Edith  Miller,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  R.  E.  Miles,  Mr.  William  Ludwig,  and 
Crystal  Palace  Choir.  The  Grand  Orchestra,  Conductor  Mr.  August  Manns. 
Numbered  Seats,  2S.  and  4s. ;  Unnumbered,  is.  Prospectus  of  the  Ten  Concerts 
free  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 


N 


I  A  G  A  R  A  HALL,  St.  James’s  Park  Station. 

THE  LATEST  AND  GREATEST  NOVELTY. 

REAL  ICE  SKATING  UNDER  COVER. 

In  all  weathers.  Breakages  and  Immersions  Impossible. 

0  30  a.m.  to  1  pan.,  3s.  The  Celebrated  /Eolian  Ladies'  Orchestra. 

3  pan.  to  6.30  pan  ,  5s.  1  The  Royal  Hungarian  Band. 

8  pan.  to  11.30  p.m.,  3s.  J  The  finest  Band  in  England.  First  appearnnce. 

The  most  fashionable  resort  in  London.  NIAGARA  HALL,  St.  James s  Park  Station. 


'THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

-t  supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 


DALL  MALL  CLUB,  6a  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

ST  ESTABLISHED  (1893)  FOR  SOCIAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Town  Members  £3  3s.  per  annum.  Country  Members  £1  is.  per  annum.  Suitable  Can¬ 
didates  are  now  being  elected  at  a  nominal  Entrance  Fee.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the  above  address. 


PARTNERSHIP  in  ITALY.— An  Englishman  owning  a 

Vine  and  Olive  Yard  in  Central  Italy  is  prepared  to  take  in  an  active,  energetic 
Gentleman  as  Partner.  Capital  required,  £2,000.  Apply,  Cultivator,  care  of 
Messrs.  Bridges,  Cantell,  Heywood  &  Co.,  23  Red  Lion  Square,  E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

f 


■ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

-EX.  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department.— f  or 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


■R  OSSALL  SCHOOL.— By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

-EX.  and  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Master, 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


PLIFTON  COLLEGE— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

V-/  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  ^25  to  £,50  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  jCgo  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it. 

Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

c .  /  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  ^  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


p. 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,)  ,v„rv 
EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . J  every  w  ’ 


CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS, 
JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA, 
NAPLES,  ALEXANDRIA . 


every  fortnight. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  [Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 

;iOO 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

Birmingham  Corporation  Stock. 

Interest  at  £3  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  Half-  Yearly  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  rst  January  and  rsl  July. 

Issue  of  £500,000  £3  per  Cent.  Stock, 

Being  the  Moiety  of  £1,000,000  sanctioned  by  the  Town  Council,  and 
authorised  by  Acts  43  &  44  Viet.,  c.  178  ;  44  &  45  Viet.,  c.  68  ; 
and  45  &  46  Viet.,  c.  61. 


MINIMUM  PRICE  OF  ISSUE  £105  PER  CENT. 


The  First  Dividend,  being  Six  Months’  Interest, 
will  be  payable  1st  July,  1895. 


Trustees  are  authorised  by  the  Trustee  Act,  iSgj,  to  invest  in  this  Stock, 
unless  expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  the  Trust. 
— 


THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OF  THE  BANK.  OF  ENG¬ 
LAND  give  notice  that  by  arrangements  made  with  the  Corporation  of 
Birmingham,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  44  &  45  Viet.,  c.  68,  and  in 
pursuance  of  resolutions  of  the  Town  Council  of  Birmingham,  they  are 
authorised  to  receive  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  February,  1895,  tenders  for 
£ 500,000  of  Birmingham  Corporation  Stock,  bearing  interest  at  £3 
per  centum  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of  England  or  any 
of  its  Country  Branches. 

The  Stock  will  be  redeemable  at  par,  on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  July,  1947, 
at  the  option  of  the  Corporation,  upon  one  year’s  notice  having  been  given 
by  public  advertisement,  should  the  same  not  have  been  previously  cancelled 
by  purchase  in  the  open  market  under  the  operation  of  the  Redemption 
Fund  constituted  by  the  Stock  Orders.  It  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  will 
rank  pari  passu  with,  the  £2  per  Cent.  Stock  already  existing. 

The  present  issue  of  Stock  is  to  be  applied  in  paying  off  Loans  bearing  a 
higher  rate  of  interest;  in  raising  funds  towards  carrying  out  the  works 
authorised  by  the  Birmingham  Corporation  Water  Act,  1892,  and  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  also  applicable  for  the  purposes  named  in  the  Act  45  &  46 
Viet.,  c.  61,  under  which  the  Corporation  are  authorised  to  lend  at  interest 
to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parish  of  Birmingham,  the  Birmingham 
School  Board,  and  the  Birmingham  Tame  and  Rea  District  Drainage 
Board,  such  sums  as  they  may  respectively  be  authorised  to  borrow. 

The  Books  of  the  Birmingham  Corporation  Stock  are  kept  at  the  Bank 
of  England  in  London,  but  arrangements  have  been  entered  into  whereby 
assignments  and  transfers  may  be  made  at  the  Birmingham  Branch  of  the 
Bank.  Holders  of  the  Stock  have  the  option  of  taking  out  Stock  Certificates 
to  bearer,  transferable  by  delivery  with  coupons  attached,  at  the  same  rate 
of  charge  as  in  the  case  of  Government  Stock. 

Tenders  may  be  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Stock.  Each  Tender 
must  state  what  amount  of  money  will  be  given  for  every  £100  of  Stock. 
The  minimum  price,  below  which  no  tender  will  be 
accepted,  has  been  fixed  at  £105  for  every  £100  of  Stock. 
All  Tenders  must  be  at  prices  which  are  multiples  of  sixpence. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Chief  Cashier  s 
Office,  Bank  of  England,  before  Two  o’clock  on  Tuesday, 
the  12th  February,  1895.  Tenders  at  different  prices  must  be  on 
separate  forms.  The  amount  of  Stock  applied  for  must  be  written  on 
the  outside  of  the  tender.  I 

A  deposit  of  £5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Stock 
tendered  for  must  be  paid  at  the  same  Office  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  tender,  and  the  deposit  must  not  be  enclosed  in  the  tender. 
Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned,  and  in  case  o. 
partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  hrst 
instalment. 

The  dates  at  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  Loan  will  be 
-equired  are  as  follows  : — 

'so  much  of  the  amount  tendered 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
Stock  as,  when  added  to  the 
deposit,  will  leave  Seventy 
Pounds  (Sterling)  to  be  paid  ; 

On  Friday,  the  19th  April,  1895,  £35  per  cent.  ; 

On  Wednesday,  the  19th  June,  1895,  ,£35  per  cent.  ; 
ut  the  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  19th  February,  undei 
iscount  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  case  of  default  in 
le  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposits  and  mstal- 
lents  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

No  tender  will  be  received  unless  upon  the  printed  form,  which  can  ^  be 
btained  at  the  Chief  Cashier's  Office,  Bank  of  England;  at  the  Banxs 
1  ranch  in  Birmingham;  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Stock: 
Irokers,  4  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  or  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
iity,  the  Council  House,  Birmingham. 


On  Tuesday,  the  19th  February,  1895, 


n  .  vrvr  /-it-*  rtV»  EVKri 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

apply  for  prospectus  of  the 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


9  February,  1 895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


j  ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY 

"  (Limited),  established  in  1836,  and  registered  in  1880  under  “The 
Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1879.''  Capital  £8,000,000  in  100,000  shares  of 
/80  each.  REPORT  adopted  at  the  annual  general  meeting,  7  February, 
7395.  *  William  Henry  Stone,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  directors,  in  submitting  to  the  proprietors  the  balance-sheet  for  the 
half-year  ending  31  December  last,  have  to  report  that,  after  paying  interest 
to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts, 
and  allowing  £25,115  19s.  4d.  for  rebate  on  bills  not  due,  the  net  profits 
amount  to  £193,900  2s.  id.,  from  which  has  been  deducted  £15,000  trans¬ 
ferred  to  premises  account,  leaving  £178,900  2s.  id.,  to  which  is  added 
/86,6oi  18s.  3d.,  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account,  leaving  avail¬ 
able  the  sum  of  £265,502  os.  4d. 

The  directors  recommend  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  for 
the  half-year  which  will  absorb  £200,000.  This  will  leave  a  balance  of 
/"65,so2  os.  4d.  to  be  carried  forward  to  profit  and  loss  new  account.  The 
present  dividend,  added  to  that  paid  to  30  June,  will  make  20  per  cent,  for 
the  year  1894. 

The  directors  greatly  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  their  esteemed 
colleague,  Norman  G.  Lampson,  Esq.,  who  only  joined  the  Board  in  1891. 

The  vacancy  in  the  direction  has  been  filled,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement,  by  the  appointment  of  John  Green,  Esq., 
of  44  Prince’ s-gate,  S.W. 

The  directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  Edward  Ford  Duncanson,  Esq., 
Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq.,  and  William  Anastasius  Jones,  Esq.,  who, 
being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  directors  are  glad  to  report  that  the  bank's  liabilitity  of  £187,500  to 
the  Baring  Guarantee  Fund  was  cancelled  on  12  January. 

The  dividend  £2  per  share,  free  of  income  tax,  will  be  payable  at  the 
head  office  or  at  any  of  the  branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  18  February. 

Balance-sheet  of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company 


(Limited),  31  December,  1894. 

Dr. 

To  capital  subscribed,  £8,000,000,  paid-up  .  £2,000,000  o  o 

To  reserve  fund .  . ••  1,000,000  o  o 

To  due  by  the  bank  on  current  accounts,  on  deposit 

accounts,  with  interest  accrued,  circular  notes,  &c  ...  36,075,092  15  2 

To  liabilities  on  acceptances,  covered  by  cash  or 

securities  or  bankers'  guarantees  .  3,862,680  1  2 

To  rebate  on  bills  not  due  carried  to  next  account  .  25,11519  4 


To  profit  and  loss  balance  brought 

from  last  account .  £86,601  18  3 

To  net  profit  for  the  half-year,  after 
making  provision  forbad  and  doubt¬ 
ful  debts,  and  transferring  £15,000 

to  premises  account  .  178,900  2  1 

-  265,502  o  4 

N.B. — The  Baring  guarantee  of  £187,500  is  not  included 

in  the  above  liabilities,  and  has  since  been  cancelled - 

£43,228,390  16  o 


Cr. 

By  cash  at  the  head  office  and  branches, 

and  with  Bank  of  England . £4,963,260  19  10 

By  loans  at  call  and  at  notice,  covered 
by  securities .  3,227,222  o  o 


Investments,  viz.  : 

By  Consols  (2J  per  cent.)  registered 
and  in  certificates,  New  Two  and  a 
Half  per  Cents,  and  Exchequer  Bonds 
(£6,556,99175.  nd.)  ;  Canada  Four 
per  Cent.  Bonds,  Egyptian  Three 
per  Cent.  Bonds,  and  Turkish  Four 
per  Cent.  Bonds  guaranteed  by  the 

British  Government . ...£7,206,286  9  2 

By  India  Government  Stock  and  De¬ 
bentures,  and  India  Government 

Guaranteed  Railway  Stock .  653,097  3  9 

By  Metropolitan  and  other  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks,  debenture  bonds,  Eng¬ 
lish  railway  debenture  stock,  and 

colonial  bonds .  1.284,450  8  5 

By  other  securities  .  10,232  11  5 


By  discounted  bills  current  . ...£11,113,305  17  3 

By  advances  to  customers  at  the  head 
office  and  branches .  10,460,046  18  4 


£8,190,482  19  10 


9,154,066  12  9 


- 21,573,352  15  7 

By  liabilities  of  customers  for  drafts  accepted  by  the 

bank  (as  per  contra) . 3,862,680  1  2 

By  freehold  premises  in  Lombard 
Street  and  Nicholas  Lane,  free¬ 
hold  and  leasehold  property  at  the 
branches,  with  fixtures  and  fittings  £462,808  6  8 

Less  amount  transferred  from  profit 

and  loss .  15,000  o  o 

- -  447,808  6  8 


£43.228,390  16  o 


Dr.  Profit  and  Loss  Account. 

To  interest  paid  to  customers  .  £42,061  17  10 

Salaries  and  all  other  expenses  at  head  office  and 
branches,  including  income-tax  on  profits  and 

salaries .  228,671  4  10 

Transferred  to  the  credit  of  premises  account  .  15,000  o  o 

Rebate  on  bills  not  due,  carried  to  new  account .  25,115  19  4 


Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  £200,000  o  o 

Balance  carried  forward  .  65,502  o  4 

-  265,502  o  4 

£576,351  2  4 


By  balance  brought  forward  from  last  account .  £86,601  i3  3 

Gross  profit  for  the  half-year,  after  making  provision 
for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  including  rebate, 

£25,177  is.  6d.  brought  from  30  June  last  .  489,749  4  1 


£576,351  2  4 

Examined  and  audited  by  us, 

(Signed)  W.  McKEWAN,  )  Audit  Com- 

W.  H.  STONE,  V  mittee  of 

T.  D.  THOMSON,  I  Directors. 

W.  HOWARD,  )  Joint 

JAS.  GRAY,  [  General 

J.  B.  JAMES,  J  Managers. 

JAS.  GRAY,  Chief  Accountant. 

London  and  County  Banking  Cympany  (Limited), 

22  January,  1895. 

We  have  examined  the  foregoing  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss 
account,  have  verified  the  cash  balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  stocks 
there  registered ,  and  the  other  investments  of  the  bank.  We  have  also 
examined  the  several  books  and  vouchers  showing  the  cash  balances,  bills, 
and  other  amounts  set  forth,  the  whole  of  which  are  correctly  stated  ;  and 
we  are  of  opinion  this  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account  are  full  and 
fair,  properly  drawn  up,  and  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  Company  s 
affairs  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  Hv.  Grant,  'j 

Henry  Gunn,  y  Auditors. 
William  Norman,  J 

London  and  County  Banking  Company  (Limited), 

22  January,  1895.   


T  ONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY 

(Limited). — Notice  is  Hereby  Given,  that  a  DI\  IDEND  on  the 
capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending 
31  December,  1894,  will  be  PAYABLE  to  the  proprietors,  either  at  the 
Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or.at  any  of  the  Company's  branches,  on 


or  after  Monday,  the  18th  instant. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 


W.  HOWARD)  Joint 
JAS.  GRAY  >  General 
J.  B.  JAMES  J  Managers. 


No.  21,  Lombard  Street,  8  February,  1895. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


PATRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee — Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P. 
Treasurers — Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers — Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  by 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  but 
this  Charity  stands  alone — the  Defender  of  the  defenceless — without  any 
assistance. 


THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THRO  AH’, 
GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OK  CANTERBURY. 

Physicians. 

R.  NORRIS  WOLFENDEN.M.D.  |  J.  W.  BOND,  M.D. 

greville  Macdonald,  m.d. 

Surgeons. 

MARK  HOVELL,  F.R.C.S.  Ed.  |  F.  G.  HARVEY,  F.R.C.S.  Ed. 

Registrar  and  Pathologist — RICHARD  LAKE,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 
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The  Subscription  List  opens  to-day  (Saturday),  the  9th  day  of  February,  1895,  and  will  close  at  or  before 
Four  o’clock  on  the  same  day  for  London,  and  on  Monday,  the  11th  day  of  February,  1895,  at  noon, 
for  the  Country. 

THE 

Austrian  Incandescent  Share  Company. 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts ,  1862  to  1890. 

CAPITAL  ....  £320,000  (in  320,000  Shares  of  each). 


Which  on  behalf  of  the  Company  THE  .INCANDESCENT  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY,  LIMITED  (of  London),  is  instructed  to  offer  for  Subscription 
at  25s.  per  Share  (including  a  premium  of  5s.  per  Share),  payable  as  follows  ' Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  on  Application  ;  Ten  Shillings  and 
Sixpence  (including  the  5s.  premium)  on  Allotment ;  Twelve  Shillings  on  1st  March,  1895. 


Managers.  —  THE  INCANDESCENT  GAS  LIGHT  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  of  London. 

Bankers. — THE  LONDON  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  LIMITED,  5 
Princes  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  its  Westminster  Branch,  22  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  ;  Kaiserliche  Kbnigliche  Priv.  OESTERREICHISCHE 
BODEN  CREDIT  ANSTALT,  Vienna. 

Brokers. — Messrs.  F.  C.  STOOP  &  Co.,  4  Hercules  Passage,  London,  E.C. 
Solicitors. — Messrs.  FRANCIS  &  JOHNSON,  26  Austin  Friars,  London, 
E.C. 

Auditors. —  Messrs.  HOPPS  &  BANKART,  Chartered  Accountants,  17 
Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Secretary. — L.  De  FONBLANQUE,  Esq. 

Registered  Office.— 14  PALMER  STREET,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  accompanying  forms,  and  forwarded 
to  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  with  the  requisite  deposit  of 
Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  per  Share. 

Applications  for  the  whole  of  the  Shares  (if  any)  which  may  not  have 
been  applied  for  before  the  lists  are  closed  have  been  guaranteed  at 
the  issue  price. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THIS  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  an  interest  in  Incandescent 
Gas  Lighting,  under  the  Welsbach  system,  by  the  purchase  of  775 
Shares  out  of  a  total  of  1,500  Shares  of  the  nominal  value  of  1,000  Austrian 
florins  each  in  the  Oesterreichische  Gasgliihlicht  Actien-gesellschaft  (the 
Austrian  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  hereinafter  called  the  Vienna 
Company),  and  by  entering  into  an  agreement  with  Dr.  Carl  Auer  von 
Welsbach,  which  purposes  amongst  other  things  to  constitute  a  joint 
holding  of  the  Shares  thus  acquired,  together  with  those  remaining  Dr. 
Auer’s  own  property,  for  the  joint  administration  and  benefit  in  proportion 
to  the  holding  of  each  party. 

The  Directors  of  the  Vienna  Company  are — Dr.  Carl  Auer  von 
Welsbach,  Vienna,  President ;  Albert  Laurans,  Director  of  the  Laender- 
bank,  Vienna ;  J  ulius  Pintsch,  Berlin ;  Dr.  Adolf  Gallia,  Hof  und 
Gerichtsadvocat,  Vienna;  and  Fred  de  la  Fontaine  Williams  Mr.  Julius 
Moeller,  the  General  Manager  and  Director  of  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light 
Company,  Limited,  of  London,  is  to  join  the  Board  of  the  Vienna  Com¬ 
pany,  and  will  represent  this  Company. 

The  present  owner  of  the  775  Shares  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company  is 
Dr.  Carl  Auer  von  Welsbach,  who  is  the  Inventor  and  Patentee  of  the 
system  of  Incandescent  Gas  Lighting  now  so  universally  adopted. 

In  the  conditions  of  purchase  it  has  been  stipulated  that  Dr.  Carl  Auer 
von  Welsbach,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Vienna  Company,  shall  be  entitled 
as  Manager  to  represent  and  vote  in  respect  of  the  joint  holding  already 
referred  to,  which  is  considered  a  guarantee  that  the  policy  which  has  led 
to  such  great  results  in  the  past,  will  be  continued  in  the  future. 

All  rights  in  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  (Welsbach)  Patents  for  Austria 
and  the  other  countries  enumerated  in  the  next  following  paragraph  have 
been  assigned  by  Dr.  Carl  Auer  von  Welsbach  to  the  Vienna  Company,  to 
whom  he  has  also  covenanted  to  communicate  without  charge  for  their  own 
use  all  his  future  inventions  and  improvements  as  regards  Incandescent 
Gas  Lighting. 

The  Vienna  Company  manufactures  the  Fluid  indispensable  in  the 
application  of  the  system  of  Incandescent  Gas  Lighting,  and  works  the 
patents  for  this  system  of  lighting  in  Austria,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 
India,  and  most  of  South  America,  in  addition  to  introducing  this  system  into 
most  of  those  countries  where  patents  cannot  be  secured,  but  where  the 
Vienna  Company  has  a  practical  monopoly. 

The  patents  for  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Germany, 
Italy,  Hungary,  Canada,  Argentine,  and  Australasia,  have  been  assigned 
to  existing  and  prosperous  companies,  which  are  all  bound  by  contract  to 
take  their  supplies  of  Fluid  from  the  Vienna  Company. 

The  following  tabular  Statement  gives  an  approximate  indication  of  the 
values  of  the  Shares  of  some  of  the  existing  Incandescent  Gas  Light 
Companies  : — 


Nominal  or  face  Value. 


England 

France  . 
Germany 
Belgium 


Quoted  Prices. 
£28  to  £30. 

*2 1  to  £^l 

Francs  1,180. 
Marks  4,850 
Francs  2,000 


f  Preference  2/- 

'  l  Ordinary  15/— 

.  Francs  100  . 

.  Marks  1,000 

.  Francs  500  . 

The  figures,  taken  from  the  books  of  the  English  Company,  as  below, 
are  ar,  example  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  the  Fluid 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  Mantles. 

In  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1893,  20,000  Burners  sold  necessitated 
approximately  60,000  Mantles. 

In  the  year  ending  31st  March,  1894,  104,000  Burners  sold  necessitated 
approximately  312,000  Mantles. 

And  in  addition,  60,000  Mantles  for  the  renewals  of  Burners  sold  in  1893. 

For  the  nine  months  to  1st  January,  1895,  220,000  Burners  were  sold 
with  220,000  Mantles,  and  in  addition,  410,000  Mantles  for  renewals  for 
Burners  previously  sold.  a 
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r  ms  grana  total  ot  344,000  Burners,  tor  Great  Britain  alone,  will  require 
One  Million  (1,000,000)  Mantles  for  renewals  for  the  year  1895,  with¬ 
out  reckoning  the  additional  sales  of  Burners  (and  consequent  renewals) 
during  the  year. 

Translations  of  the  Balance  Sheets  of  the  Vienna  Company  for  the 
financial  years  ending  June,  1893,  and  June,  1894,  are  enclosed  with  the 
Prospectus. 

In  1893  the  Vienna  Company  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

„  I894  ,,  ,,  ,,  f>  Jf  n  25  f 

From  a  report  of  Mr.  Julius  Moeller,  General  Manager' of  the  Incan¬ 
descent  Gas  LightCompany,  Limited  (London),  on  the  information  obtained 
by  him  on  his  recent  visit  to  Vienna  to  examine  the  books  of  the  Vienna 
Company,  it  appears  that  the  current  year’s  working  shows  a  considerable 
increase  in  profits  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  a  dividend  of  75  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital  of  the 
Vienna  Company  will  be  declared  for  the  current  year.  The  payment  of 
this  dividend  by  the  Vienna  Company  would  permit  of  the  declaration  in 
the  autumn  of  this  year  of  a  dividend  of  about  15  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
of  this  Company. 

Several  Shareholders  in  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  Limited 
(London),  having  seen  the  desirability  of  securing  an  interest  in  the  Vienna 
Company,  negotiations  were  entered  into  Dr.  Carl  Auer  von  Welsbach. 
and  on  the  10th  January,  1895,  a  forfeitable  deposit  of  £30,000  sterling’ 
was  provided  and  paid  by  the  below-mentioned  Syndicate  to  secure  the 
right  to  acquire  the  775  shares  for  3,875,000  florins  (about  £312,000  ster¬ 
ling).  This  Dr.  Auer  has  granted,  on  condition  that  none  of  the  said 
Shares  are  for  seven  years  to  be  sold  or  transferred  apart  from  the  others, 

i.e.,  all  are  to  be  held  en  bloc  by  the  Kaiserliche  Konigliche  priv.  Oester¬ 
reichische  Boden  Credit  Anstalt,  one  of  the  leading  Banks  in  Vienna,  as 
Trustee. 


Dr.  Auer  has  also  agreed  to  deposit  under  the  same  Trust  the  Shares  in 
the  Vienna  Company  which  he  retains  after  disposing  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  775  Shares.  All  the  Shares  thus  held  in  Trust  are  to  remain  the 
joint  property  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of 
each  party  in  the  aggregate  number  of  Shares  held  in  Trust. 

The  premium  on  the  present  issue  (5s.  per  Share)  is  to  be  applied  in 
paying  the  expenses  of  incorporating  and  floating  the  Company,  including 
brokerage,  and  the  commission  to  the  Guarantors  below-mentioned,  and 
the  surplus  is  to  go  to  the  Syndicate  under  the  agreement  below-mentioned 
as  the  consideration  for  the  transfer  of  the  benefit  of  the  agreement  with 
Dr.  Carl  Auer  von  Welsbach.  The  Company  will  also  repay  the  Syndicate 
the  deposit  of  £30,000.  Thus  the  paid-up  Capital  of  'the  Company 
(£320,000),  so  far  as  not  applied  in  paying  off  the  purchase  price,  will 
remain  absolutely  intact.  The  management  of  the  Company  is  vested  in 
the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  Limited,  of  London,  the  present 
Directors  of  which  are  : 


Major-General  GEORGE  de  la  POER  BERESFORD,  Cheltenham. 
Major  CHARLES  JONES,  22  Prince  of  Wales  Terrace,  W. 

JULIUS  MOELLER,  Esq.,  14  Palmer  Street,  Westminster. 

A  Stock  Exchange  quotation  will  be  applied  for  in  due  course. 

The  following  agreements  have  been  entered  into  : — 

r.  Between  Dr.  Carl  Auer  von  Welsbach  and  Julius  Moeller,  dated 
2nd  January,  1895. 

2.  Between  Messrs.  Frederick  de  la  Fontaine  Williams,  Julius  Moeller, 

George  de  la  Poer  Beresford,  Charles  Jones,  Alfred  James  BetheH. 
Walter  Ellis,  Charles  Herrmann  Feiling,  William  Morgan,  Lester 
de  For.blanque,  and  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company. 
Limited  (London)  (above  referred  to  as  the  Syndicate),  and  Julius 
Moeller,  dated  9th  January,  1895,  providing  the  £30,000  forfeit- 
able  deposit. 

3.  Between  the  Syndicate  and  the  Company,  dated  6th  February,  1895. 

4.  Between  the  Company  and  Messrs.  F.  C.  Stoop  and  Co.,  the 

Guarantors,  dated  6th  February,  1895,  under  which  they  guarantee 
the  placing  of  the  Shares  now  offered  for  subscription. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company, 
and  of  the  above-mentioned  four  Agreements  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company's  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Francis  and  Johnson,  26  Austin  Friars, 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  F.  C.  Stoop  &  Co.  have  made  arrangements  with  others  which 
may  be  Contracts  within  the  strict  interpretation  of  Section  38  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  Act,  1867.  Applicants  for  Shares  will  be  required  to  waive  further 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  such  section  in  respect  of  such  contracts, 
and  applications  will  only  be  received  and  allotments  made  on  that  footing. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  without  deduc¬ 
tion,  and  if  a  less  amount  be  allotted  than  is  applied  for,  the  surplus  of  the 
deposit  will  be  applied  to  the  amount  payable  on  allotment ;  any  further 
surplus  will  be  returned.  Share  Certificates  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for 
the  Letters  of  Allotment  and  Bankers'  Receipts  in  due  course. 

Share  Certificates  can  subsequently  be  converted  into  Share  Warrants  to 
Bearer  at  the  option  of  the  Allottee  or  Holder  on  payment  of  a  small  fee. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  tte 
Bankers, 'Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

Dated  the  6th  day  of  February,  1895, 
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'HE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

Roval  Charter  1825),  4  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Paid-up  Capital,  £1,600,000; 
IS  Which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. _ PRIDEALX  bbLbl,  Secretary- _ 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'he  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.—  1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.\V. 
ubscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH ,' General  Manager. 

'HE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

life  assurance  society. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

ead  Office:  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821.  11 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

tes  for  the  INSURANCE  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 
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ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  ON  UNUSUALLY  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office:  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

HACER :  T.  B.  Spracue,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  Secretary  :  W.  T.  Cray,  F.I.A. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

ENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

1BRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

Price  Threepence. 

IEMEDIES  FOE  THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATOR  DIFFICULTY. 

By  Sir  THEODORE  C.  HOPE,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E. 

London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  New  Street  Square,  E.C. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  N.  S.  SHALER. 

Now  ready,  with  Illustrations,  royal  8vo,  ios.  6d.  net. 

>EA  AND  LAND:  Features  of  Coasts  and 

Oceans,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Life  of  Man.  By  N.  S.  Shaler, 
Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  University;  Author  of  “Aspects  of 
the  Earth,"  “  Nature  and  Man  in  America,"  &c. 


NOW  READY. 

LADY  JEAN’S  VAGARIES. 

In  i  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  strikingly  fresh  and  original  novel." — Guardian. 


Now  ready,  in  demy  8vo,  strongly  bound  in  buckram  and  printed  on  good  paper, 
with  broad  margin  for  Notes  and  Additions,  price  £t  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NEW  (8th)  VOLUME  OF 

BOOK 

PRICES 

CURRENT. 

Being  a  Record  of  the  Prices  at  which  Books  have  been  Sold  at  Auction,  with  the 
Titles  and  Descriptions  in  full,  the  Catalogue  Numbers,  and  the  Names  of  the  Pur¬ 
chasers,  from  DECEMBER,  1893,  to  NOVEMBER,  1894. 

“  Valuable  to  booksellers,  and  still  more  so  to  bookbuyers.’’ — A  thcneeutn. 

“  The  practical  utility  of  such  a  record  will  be  better  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  consult  such  guides  as  Lowndes  and  Brunet  with  a  feeling 
that  their  information,  though  in  great  part  obsolete,  is  at  least  much  better  than  no 
information  at  all." — Daily  News. 

V  A  few  copies  only  of  some  of  the  earlier  Volumes  are  left. 
Vol.  I.  is  quite  out  of  print. 


London  ;  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place*. 

JEW  NOVELS  AT  THE  LIBRARIES. 

JUST  READY. 

[■HE  MODEL  OF  CHRISTIAN  GAY. 

A  Study  of  Certain  Phases  of  Life  in  California.  By  Horace 
Annesley  Vachel.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

^  PARSON  AT  BAY. 

By  Harold  Vallings,  Author  of  “  The  Transgression  of  Terence 
Clancy,”  &c.  In  i  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  Sc  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

Now  Ready,  demy  8vo,  with  Illustration-;  and  Map.  Price  12s.  net. 

C IX  MONTHS  IN  A  SYRIAN  MONASTERY.  Being 

the  record  of  a  visit  to  the  Headquat  ters  of  the  Syrian  Church  in  Mesopotamia, 
with  some  account  of  the  Yazidis,  or  Devil  Worshippers  of  Mosul,  and  El  Jilwah. 
their  sacred  book.  By  OSWALD  H.  PARRY,  B.A.  (of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford), 
Illustrated  by  the  Author.  With  a  prefatory  note  by  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lokd 
Bishop  of  Durham.  This  book  can  be  had  either  with  cut  or  uncut  edges. 

London  :  Horace  Cox,  Windsor  House,  Bream’s  Buildings,  E.C. 


The  published  price  of  the  ANTIQUARY  is  now  reduced  from  One 
Shilling  to  SIXPENCE.  The  shape  of  the  Magazine,  however,  is 
uniform  with  the  old  series. 

THE  ANTIQUARY: 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  DEVOTED  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  PAST. 

For  1895. 

With  the  Number  for  January,  1895,  the  ANTIQUARY  entered  on  the  Six¬ 
teenth  Year  of  its  age,  and  began  the  Thirty-first  Volume.  Several  improvements 
are  introduced.  Better  and  smoother  paper  is  used,  in  order  to  give  clearer 
impressions  of  Illustrations.  The  latter  are  increased  in  number  in  proportion  to 
the  letterpress,  so  as  to  give  the  ANTIQUARY  a  more  distinct  position  as  a 
high-class  Illustrated  Journal  of  Antiquities.  At  the  same  time  the  price  is  reduced 
to  one-half  of  what  it  has  been,  and  the  ANTIQUARY  will,  for  the  future,  be 
issued  at  SIXPENCE  A  NUMBER.  The  Managers  of  the  Magazine  trust  that 
these  changes  will  prove  to  be  generally  acceptable. 

The  ANTIQUARY  will  also  endeavour  not  only  to  retain  the  position  it  has 
earned  as  the  leading  English  Archaeological  Magazine  of  the  day,  but,  if  possible, 
to  become  of  even  more  service  to  the  study  of  Archaeology  in  the  future  as  time 
goes  on. 

The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  is  now  ready,  and  contains  : 

NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

QUARTERLY  NOTES  ON  ROMAN  BRITAIN.  No.  XVI.  By  F.  Haver- 
field,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

FURTHER  NOTES  ON  MANX  FOLK-LORE.  By  A.  W.  Moore,  M.A. 

ON  SOME  ENGRAVINGS  OF  ST.  ALBANS  ABBEY.  By  F.  G.  Kitton. 

(Illustrated.)  „„  „„ 

NOTES  ON  ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  PROVINCIAL  MUSEUMS.  No.  XXXIX. 

The  Warrington  Museum.  By  J.  Ward,  F.S.A. 

ON  SOME  PIECES  OF  IRISH  ECCLESIASTICAL  PLATE.  By  D. 

Alleyne  Walter.  (Illustrated.) 

COLCHESTER  AND  CAMULODUNUM. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIE- 
TIBS 

REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS:— “The  Complete  Works  of 
Geoffrey  Chaucer"— “A  Glossary  of  the  Terms  Used  in  Heraldry  Old 
English  Embroidery  :  its  Technique  and  Symbolism  Abstracts  of  Proto¬ 
cols  of  the  Town  Clerks  of  Glasgow”— “  Costume  of  Colonial  Times." 

SHORT  NOTES  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 

_ ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

FEBRUARY. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  GOTHENBURG  LICENSING  SYSTEM.  By 
Edwin  Goadby. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  MR.  HALL  CAINE.  By  George  Saintsbury. 

TURKEY  AND  ARMENIA.  By  Richard  Davey. 

1  HE  METHOD  OF  ORGANIC  EVOLUTION.— I.  By  Alfred  R.  Wallace, 
F  R  S 

ANCESTOR  WORSHIP  IN  CHINA.  By  R.  S.  Gundry.  „,tt 

LONDON  PEN  AND  GOWN  IN  THE  SIXTIES  AND  SINCE.  By  T.  H. 
S.  Escott. 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  SOCIALISM tt  _  T  „ 

x.  BELGIAN  SOCIALISM.  By  H.  G.  Keene,  C.I.E. 

2  EXPERIMENTS  BY  COLONISATION.  By  Edward  Salmon 
WOMAN  AND  SOCIALISM.  By  Dr.  Karl  Knodel. 

A  NOTE  ON  IBSEN’S  “LITTLE  EYOLF.”  By  W.  L.  Courtney. 

THE  CRIMEA  IN  1854  AND  1894.  By  General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  G.C.B.,  V  .C. 
THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  Chaps.  XII.-XVI.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

V.  MARMERY. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE :  Its  Origin, 

Course,  Promoters,  and  Results.  By  V.  Marmery,  with  an  Introduction  by 
Samuel  Laing.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d,  [Ready. 

OSWALD  CRAWFURD  AND  OTHERS. 

A  YEAR  OF  SPORT  AND  NATURAL  HIS- 

TORY :  Shooting,  Hunting,  Coursing,  Falconry  and  Fishing.  With 
Chapters  on  Birds  of  Prey,  the  Nidification  of  Birds,  and  the  Habits  of 
British  Wild  Birds  and  Animals.  Edited  by  Oswald  Crawfurd.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations  by  Frank  Feller,  Cecil  Aldin,  A.  T.  Elwes,  Stanley 
Berkeley,  G.  E.  Lodge,  &  c.  Demy  4to,  21s.  net.  [In  a  few  days. 

A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

SKETCHES  IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD. 

By  A.  E.  T.  Watson.  A  New  Edition,  with  Numerous  Illustrations  by 
John  Sturgess.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [  This  day. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OK  PERROT  AND  CHIPIEZ. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ART  IN  PRIMITIVE 

GREECE  (Mycenian).  By  Georgf.s  Perrot  and  Charles  Ciiipiez.  With 
553  Illustrations,  2  vols.  imperial  8vo,  42s. 

A  NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  PATRICIAN  CLUB. 

By  Albert  D.  Vandam.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [ Ready . 

A  NEW  AND  CHEAP  EDITION  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

THE  STAR  OF  FORTUNE :  a  Story  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny.  By  J.  E.  Muddock.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  \_Rcady. 


London  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

CHARLES  BRADLAUGH  :  A  Record  of  his  Life  and 

Work.  liy  his  Daughter,  H.  B.  Bonner.  Ten  Illus.  2  vols.,  cloth,  21s. 

Mr.  Augustine  Birkeii.,  in  the  current  Nineteenth  Century,  says  : — “  Mrs. 
Bonner  has  really  performed  a  difficult  task  after  a  noble  fashion,  and  in  a  truly 
pious  spirit.  .  .  .  His  reticence  was  a  manly  reticence  ;  though  a  highly  sensitive 
mortal,  he  preferred  to  put  up  with  a  calumny  rather  than  lay  bare  family  sorrows 
and  shame.  His  daughter,  though  compelled  to  break  this  silence,  has  done  so  in  a 
manner  full  of  dignity  and  feeling.” 

“THE  JEFFERIES  OF  THE  TROPICS.”  SECOND  EDITION. 

IN  THE  GUIANA  FOREST.  P.y  James  Rodway.  In- 

troduction  by  Grant  Alien.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  7s.  6d. 

“  A  better  volume  of  the  kind  has  never  come  before  us.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  As  fascinating  as  it  is  instructing.” — World. 

NINTH  EDITION  OF  S.  R.  CROCKETT’S 

THE  STICKIT  MINISTER,  AND  SOME  COMMON 

MEN.  Cloth,  5s. 

“  Mr.  Crockett  has  given  us  a  book  that  is  full  of  strength  and  charms.  Humour 
and  pathos  mingle  with  delightful  effect.  .  .  .  The  author  has  constructed  stories 
full  of  grace  and  charm.” — Speaker. 

S.  R.  CROCKETT’S  WORKS. 

GLOSSARIES  TO  “THE  STICKIT  MINISTER,”  “THE 

RAIDERS,''  AND  “THE  LILAC  SUNBONNET."  In  crown  8vo,  cloth, 
price  is.  net. 

With  many  Portraits  and  Autographs. 

GOOD  READING,  ABOUT  MANY  BOOKS.  By  their 

Authors.  Demy  i2mo,  paper,  ts.  net;  cloth,  2s.  net. 

In  this  brochure  about  thirty  prominent  Authors  tell,  each  in  his  own  way,  the 
manner  in  which  they  came  to  write  their  books. 

POPULAR  SAYINGS  DISSECTED.  By  A.  Wallace, 

Cloth,  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

THE  STORY  of  the  EXPANSION  of  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Hon.  A.  Wilmot.  Cloth,  with  Map,  5s. 

THE  NEW  “PSEUDONYM.” 

OLD  BROWN'S  COTTAGES.  By  John  Smith.  Paper, 

is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

THE  NEW  “AUTONYM.” 

A  BACHELOR  MAID.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Paper,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

BOTH  WORLDS  BARRED.  A  Novel.  By  Sydney  Kean. 

Cloth,  3s  6d, 

“  We  have  dwelt  on  this  book  because  it  is  intellectual,  and  deserves  notice;  it 
evidently  reflects  much  of  its  author’s  mind.” — Guardian. 

LOHENGRIN,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By  Will  Foster. 

Cloth,  5s.  net. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  ISLAM  :  A  Dramatic  Poem,  showing 

the  Triumph  of  Faith  over  Infidelity,  Worldliness,  and  Superstition.  By 
Amherst  D.  Tyssen,  D.C.  L.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

THE  INFLUENCE  of  DANTE  on  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

By  Hermann  Oelsner,  B.A.  (The  Le  Bas  Prize  Essay,  1894  )  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 
Price  is.  monthly. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  FOR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

The  FEBRUARY  Part  contains! — 

A  BOY  OF  THE  FIRST  EMPIRE.  THREE  FRESHMEN. 

JACK  BALLISTER’S  FORTUNES.  THE  DOINGS  OF  A  MOLE. 
And  many  other  Stories,  beautifully  Illustrated. 

BY  SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD. 

THE  PASSING  OF  MUHAMMED  :  Prophet  of  Arabia- 
SEE  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

FOR  FEBRUARY, 

Price  is.  4d. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents.  FEBRUARY.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

An  Irish  Compromise  ?  By  Lord  Stanmore,  A  Liberal  Unionist 
M.P.,  L.  A.  Atherley  Tones,  M.P.,  R.  W.  IIanbury,  M.P., 
and  Sir  John  Leng,  M.P. 

Christina  Rossetti.  By  A.  C.  Benson. 

Foxhunters  and  Farmers.  By  Eyerard  Heneagf. 

The  Primrose  League.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  T. 
Marriott,  Q.C. 

Autumn  Manoeuvres,  for  Civilians.  By  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Macleod  on  Bimetallism.  By  T.  E.  Powell. 

A  Visit  to  Dashur.  By  Mrs.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

Colonial  Problems: — 

I.  Gibraltar’s  Grievance.  By  Charles  Bill,  M.P. 

II.  The  Commercial  Collapse  of  Newfoundland.  By  A. 
R.  Whiteway. 

Work  and  Policy  of  the  London  County  Council.  By  R. 

Melvill  Beachcroi-t  and  II.  Percy  Harris. 

A  Lodger  in  Maze  Pond.  By  George  Gissing. 
Correspondence— Mr.  Haldane’s  Policy  (by  the  Hon.  Alfred 
Lyttelton). 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  LIBRARIANS  of  FREE 

A  LIBRARIES.— The  FEBRUARY  CATALOGUE  of  Valuable  New  and 
Second-Hand  Works,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  is  r.ow  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department, 
186  Strand,  London,  W.C.  u 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  LIST. 


THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY. 

A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By  Arthur  W.  Pinero.  Small  4to,  with  a  New  Portrait 
in  Photogravure,  5s. 

LITTLE  EYOLF. 

By  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by  William  Archer.  With  Portrait.  Small  4to,  5*. 

COREA,  OR  CHO-SEN, 

The  Land  of  the  Morning1  Calm. 

By  A.  Henry  Savage- Landor.  With  38  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author,  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  18s. 

CORRECTED  IMPRESSIONS. 

Essays  on  Victorian  Writers.  By  George  Saintsbury.  Crown  8vo,  buckram, 
gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

ALEXANDER  III.  OF  RUSSIA. 

By  Charles  Lowe,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Prince  Bi-marck  :  an  Historical  Biography/' 
Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  6s. 

EDMUND  AND  JULES  DE  GONCOURT. 

With  Letters  and  Leaves  from  their  Journals.  Compiled  and  Translated.  With 
8  New  and  Original  Portraits,  specially  prepared  for  these  volumes.  2  vols.  demy 
8vo,  32s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRINCE  DE  JOINVILLE. 

Translated  by  Lady  Mary  Loyd.  With  many  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the 
Author.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net.  ;  postage,  6d. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  FAIR  SEX 

(“  NAPOLEON  ET  LES  FEMMES”).  Translated  from  the  French  of  Frederic 
Masson.  With  10  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  15s.  net,  postage  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  THRONE: 

Catherine  II.  of  Russia. 

From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski.  (Being  a  Sequel  to  “  The  Romance  of  an 
Empress,”  by  the  same  Author.)  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  28s. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  History  of  Art.  By  Adolf  Fimstwangler.  Authorized 
Translation.  Edited  by  Eugenie  Sellers.  Large  4to,  with  19  Full-page  and  200 
Text  Illustrations,  £3  3s.  net. 

An  Edition  de  Luxe  (Limited  to  Fifty  Copies)  printed  on  Japanese  vellum,  in 
2  vols.,  ,£10  1  os.  net. 

HERBART  AND  THE  HERBARTIANS. 

By  Charles  de  Garmo,  Ph.  D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s. 

%*  The  New  Volume  of  “  The  Gieat  Educators." 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  OBSERVANCES. 

Their  Origin  and  Signification.  By  Leopold  Wagner.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

EPISODES. 

By  C.  Street,  Author  of  “THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  BOY.”  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

THE  POTTER’S  THUMB. 

By  F.  A.  Steel.  New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  uniform  with  “  From  the 
Five  Rivers,”  by  the  same  Author.  <*. 

A  VICTIM  OF  GOOD  LUCK. 

By  W.  E.  Norris.  New  Edition.  In  i  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

ELDER  CONKLIN,  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  Frank  Harris.  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MANXMAN. 

By  Hall  Caine.  Forty-fifth  Thousand.  Crown  8*o,  6s. 

AT  THE  GATE  OF  SAMARIA. 

By  W.  J.  Locke.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

London:  W.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


rHE  RALSTONS.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

2  vols.,  globe  8vo,  12s.  (“Katharine  Lauderdale,"  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  opens  the  series  continued  in  “  The  Ralstons.") 
SPEAKER. — “The  story  is  charactei ised  by  all  those  conspicuous 
terits  which  Mr.  Crawford  possesses,  and  which  have  won  for  him  the 
ratitude  and  admiration  of  so  wide  a  circle  of  readers.  We  get  to  know 
he  characters  of  the  book,  to  understand  them,  and  to  appreciate  them  ; 
,nd  though  the  panorama  is  painted  in  more  sober  colours  than  those  em- 
iloyed  in  his  Roman  pictures,  we  recognise  in  the  artist  the  same  fine 
lualities  which  have  made  his  former  works  things  of  permanent  delight 
nd  value.” 

ATHENAEUM. — “The  present  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  a 
ery  voluminous  family  history,  increasing  in  interest  and  power  as  it 
ievelops,  turns  upon  the  death  of  Robert  and  the  disposition  of  his 
lillions,  which  afford  ample  scope  for  the  author’s  pleasantly  ingenious 
alent  in  raising  and  surmounting  difficulties  of  detail." 

MORNING  POST. — “It  has  such  strong  human  interest  that  the 
iromised  series  of  American  tales  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  keen  an- 
icipa'ion." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “  In  respect  to  the  excellence  of  its  literary 
[uality,  the  book  now  before  us  is  fully  worthy  of  the  unqualified  praise  that 
, as  justly  awarded  to  its  predecessor." 

DAILY  NEWS. — “  The  book  is  admirably  written  ;  it  contains  passages 
all  of  distinction,  it  is  instinct  with  intensity  of  purpose  ;  the  characters  are 
rawn  with  a  living  touch  ;  the  narrative  moves  without  pause  or  falter  from 
risis  to  crisis.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE.— “Mr.  Crawford  is  doing  for  the  New  York 
imily  of  Lauderdale  what  he  has  already  done  for  the  princely  Roman 
ouse  of  Saracinesca.  He  is  doing  it  very  thoroughly  indeed,  and  when 
tie  work  is  complete  we  shall  know  much  more  about  the  tribe  than  the 
lembers  know  of  each  other.” 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. — “  Mr.  Crawford  never  bores  us, 
nd  we  return  to  his  observations  with  pleasure  when  we  have  satisfied  our- 
elves  about  what  is  to  happen  after.  What  happens  after,  let  us  add,  is 
enerally  told  with  the  highest  artistic  skill,  and  there  are  in  this  book 
loments  of  passion  and  pathos  which  he  has  rarely  equalled  in  his  pre- 
ious  works.” 

BOOKMAN. — “The  observation,  the  analysis,  the  workmanship  are 
xeellent.” 

LEEDS  MERCURY. — "  Is  written  with  a  pen  which  long  ago  con- 
uered  the  art  of  fascination.” 

SCOTSMAN. — “  The  various  elements  that  go  to  the  composition  of 
le  book  are  harmonised  by  a  strength  and  warmth  of  imagination  un- 
ommon  in  modern  fiction  ;  and  the  story  will  be  heartily  enjoyed  by  every - 
ne  who  reads  it.” 

GLASGO  W  HERALD.  —  “  We  doubt  if  in  any  of  his  previous  novels 
Ir.  Crawford  has  attained  to  such  striking  power  and  clearness  of  charac- 
srisation.” 

GLASGOW  DAILY  MAIL.  —  “  It  is  a  very  clever  and  very  powerful 
iory  ;  in  matter  and  style  as  good  as  anything  the  author  has  given  us.” 

:HE  SPHINX  OF  EAGLEHAWK.  a  Tale 

of  Old  Bendigo.  By  Rolf  Boldrewood.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s. 

[Macmillan's  Pocket  Novels. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “  Whiles  away  an  hour  very  agreeably.” 
GLASGOW  HERALD. — “Besides  being  interesting,  is  wholesome 
nd  refreshing." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — “Pleasant  and  stirring.” 

2SSAYS  AND  STUDIES.  By  J  OHN  CHURTON 

Collins.  8vo,  9s.  net. 

’OEMS  BY  ROBERT  SOUTHEY.  Chosen 

and  Arranged  by  Edward  Dowden.  Pot  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Golden  Treasury  Series. 

►ELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

THOREAU.  Edited  by  H.  S.  Salt.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 

[Eversley  Series. 

'HE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH.  By 

the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  II. 
Third  Edition.  Completely  revised  throughout,  with  additional 
chapters.  Extra  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  extra  crown  8vo, 
123,  6d.) 

IELECT  PASSAGES  FROM  ANCIENT 

WRITERS,  ILLUSTRATIVE  of  the  HISTORY  of  GREEK 
SCULPTURE.  Edited,  with  a  Translation  and  Notes,  by  H. 
Stuart  Jones,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Extra 
crowm  8vo,  7s.  net. 

CTLAS  OF  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES.  By 

Til  Schreiber.  Edited  for  English  use  by  Professor  W.  C.  F. 
Anderson,  Firth  College,  Sheffield.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
Percy  Gardner.  Oblong  4to,  21s.  net. 

rHEORETICAL  CHEMISTRY  FROM  THE 

STANDPOINT  of  AVOGADRO’S  RULE  and  THERMO-DYNA¬ 
MICS.  By  Professor  Nernst.  Translated  by  Professor  Charles 
Skeele  Palmer,  of  the  University  of  Colorado.  With  Twenty-six 
Woodcuts  and  Two  Appendices.  8vo,  15s.  net. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  ELECTRICITY 

and  MAGNETISM.  By  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc.,  F.  R.S., 
&c.  New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN 


Illustrated  Standard  Novels. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  propose  to  publish 

under  this  title  a  series  of  reprints  of  famous  works  of  fiction. 
To  every  novel  of  the  new  Series  an  Introduction  will  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  a  critic  of  acknowledged  competence,  and  each 
will  contain  about  forty  full-page  and  other  illustrations.  A 
volume  will  appear  every  month.  The  volumes  will  consist  of 
from  400  to  600  pages,  crown  8vo,  will  be  printed  on  antique 
paper,  and  will  be  published  at  the  price  of  Three-and- 
Sixpence. 

THE  FOLLOWING  VOLUME  HAS  APPEARED  : 

Castle  Rackrent  and  ‘The  Absentee. 

BY  MARIA  EDGEWORTH.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  MISS  CHRIS. 
HAMMOND.  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  ANNE  THACK¬ 
ERAY  RITCHIE. 

THIS  WILL  BE  FOLLOWED  BY  : 

faphet ,  in  search  of  a  Father. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  M. 
BROCK.  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  DAVID  HANNAY. 

[. February  15 

Tom  Cringle  s  Log. 

BY  MICHAEL  SCOTT.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  J.  AYTON 
SYMINGTON.  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  MOWBRAY 
MORRIS.  {March  is. 

Maid  Marian  and  Crotchet  Castle. 

BY  THOMAS  LOVE  PEACOCK.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  F.  H, 
TOWNSEND.  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  GEORGE  SAINTS - 
BURY. 

The  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of 
Ispahan. 

BY  JAMES  MORIER.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  H.  R.  MILLAR 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION. 

Lavengro. 

BY  GEORGE  BORROW.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  E.  J.  SULLIVAN 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  AUGUSTINE  BIRRELL. 

Sense  and  Sensibility. 

BY  JANE  AUSTEN.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  HUGH  THOMSON 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

The  Annals  of  the  Parish  and  The 
Ayrshire  Legatees. 

BY  JOHN  GALT.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CHARLES  E.  BROCK 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  ALFRED  AINGER. 

Ormond. 

BY  MARIA  EDGEWORTH.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  CARL, 
SCHLOESSER.  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  ANNE  THACK¬ 
ERAY  RITCHIE. 

Marriage. 

BY  SUSAN  FERRIER.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  W.  J.  HENNESS)  . 
WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION. 

facob  Faithful. 

BY  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT.  ILLUSTRATED  BY  HENRY  M 
BROCK.  WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  DAVID  HANNAY. 

&  CO.,  London. 
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BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  IN  INDIA;  or,  Life 

and  Work  in  a  Punjaub  District.  By  Anne  C.  Wilson,  Author  of 
“Life  of  Savonarola,”  “Forty  Scenes  from  English  History,  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


FROM  THE  CLYDE  TO  THE  JORDAN: 

Narrative  of  a  Bicycle  Journey.  By  Hugh  Callan,  M.A.  With  30 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

“Mr  Hugh  Callan  has  written  a  narrative  of  really  interesting  travel,  in  which 
he  gives  glimpses  of  Eastern  life  such  as  can  only  be  conveyed  by  one  who  has 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


COMMON  WORDS  COMMONLY  MIS¬ 
PRONOUNCED.  With  Hints  on  Correct  Articulation.  A  useful 
Dictionary  for  all  who  wish  to  Study  the  Best  Speech  of  To-day.  By 
W.  Ramsay-Crawford.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS. 

From  the  German  of  Anton  Kerner  von  Marilaun.  By  F.  W. 
Oliver,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  With  about  1,000  Original  Woodcut  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  16  Plates  in  Colours.  To  be  completed  in  16  Monthly  Parts 
at  2S.  6d.  each  net,  of  which  I.  to  X.  are  now  ready. 

Also  now  ready,  Half-Vols.  I.  and  II.,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  each  net ,  and 
Whole  Vol.  I.,  cloth,  25s.  net. 


BLACKIE’S  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  LIBRARY. 

A  Selection  of  the  Best  and  most  Interesting  Books. 

In  crown  8vo  volumes,  cloth,  is.  4d.  each. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

SCOTT’S  IVANHOE.  2  vols. 

MICHAEL  SCOTT’S  TOM  CRINGLE’S  LOG. 

Twenty-four  Volumes  of  this  Series  have  now  been  issued,  a  List  of  which 
will  be  sent  post-free  on  application. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 


Next  week  will  be  published  an  entirely 
New  and  greatly  extended  Edition 
of  OGILVIE’S  STUDENTS 
ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 
Edited  by  Charles  Annandale , 
M.A.,  LL.D .  IVith  nearly  800 

Wood  Engravings.  Large  fcap. 
4 to,  872  pages ,  cloth ,  js.  6 d. ;  lialf- 
Persian ,  10s.  6 d.  ;  half -morocco, 

1 2s.  6 d.  Prospectus ,  with  Specimen 
Pages,  post-free  on  application. 


London:  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 


THE  PORTFOLIO 

MONOGRAPHS  ON  ARTISTIC  SUBJECTS. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY.  PRICE  2S.  6d. 

FEBRUARY  No. 

THE  ART  OF  WILLIAM  QUILLER  ORCHARDSON. 

By  WALTER  ARMSTRONG, 

Director  of  the  National  Gallery ,  Ireland. 

PLATES: 

A  TENDER  CHORD.  MASTER  BABY.  HARD  HIT.  AN  ENIGMA. 

JANUARY  No. -THE  EARLY  WORK  OF  RAPHAF.L. 

By  JULIA  CARTWRIGHT  (Mrs.  Henry  Ady). 


The  Saturday  Review  says  “  Mrs.  Henry  Ady’s  knowledge  and  initial 
insieht  are  displayed  with  admirable  effect.  f  ,  . 

Morning  Post  says  “  Beautifully  illustrated  like  all  the  issues  of  this 

excellent  series.” _ _ _ 


London  :  SEELEY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Heady  on  Tuesday  Next,  at  all  Libraries 
and  JiooJcsellers. 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
THE  DEAN  OF  SALISBURY. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  BOYLE, 

Dean  of  Salisbury. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait,  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  16s. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  952.  FEBRUARY  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

THE  END  OF  A  CHAPTER. 

A  CURIOUS  LOTTERY. 

A  CONGESTED  DISTRICT. 

THE  SCOUT’S  BOY. 

THE  FANCIES  OF  A  BELIEVER. 

HOME  FROM  THE  HILL.  By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 

A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  X.-XIV. 

A  HAKKA  MAIDEN’S  LOVE-DITTY. 

THE  NAVAL  WAR  IN  THE  EAST.  By  W.  Laird  Clowes. 
GENERAL  BOULANGER:  An  Object-Lesson  in  French  Politics 
A  CHANGE  OF  TSARS. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


FEBRUARY,  1895.  ONE  SHILLING. 

HX> c  lllcw  IRcview.  — New  Series. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

CONTENTS : 


H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON 
KATHARINE  TYNAN 
DAVID  HANNAY 
C.  F.  KEARY 
MARCEL  SCHWOB 
“OUTIS” 

E.  H.  PEARCE 
JOHN  O'NEILL 
H.  B.  DONKIN 
ALICE  MEYNELL 
H.  G.  WELLS 


The  Quandary  of  the  Bishop 
The  Gardener 
The  Teaching  of  Naval  History 
India  :  Impressions 
R.  L.  S. 

The  Great  Democratic  Joke 
Christ’s  Hospital 
The  Last  Conquest  of  China 
The  New  Cure 
Christina  Rossetti 
The  Time  Machine 


London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

*  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STAN  DARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

FOREIGN  BOOKS  AT  FOREIGN  PRICES. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE, 

Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COYENT  GARDEN  ;  and 

20  SOUTH  FREDERICK  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

CA  TALOGUES post free  on  application. 

T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  SAV. 

JL-/  President — LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents- Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE.  M.P..  The  Very  Rev  the  DEAN  OF 
LLANDAFF,  Sir  E.  It.  BUNBURY,  Bart.,  Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B. 

Trustees _ Right  H011.  Sir  M.  GIvANT  DUFF, 

Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  OF  ROSEBERV. 

The  Library  contains  130,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  ™nous 
Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Halt  past 
Six.  Catalogue,  Fifth  Edition,  2  voL.  ffrg  LibrariaK. 

CIR  F.  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A.— A  LARGE  COPY- 

RIGHT  ETCHING  (engraved  surface  erin.  by  i6in.)  of  Sir  F.  Leighton  s  "  ’J1!  f 
away  to  every  purchaser  of  “THE  ART  JOURN  AL  "  for  1895.  For  particulars 
or  T In nar v  and  February  numbers.  Monthly,  price  is.  6d.  Apply  to  your  Bookseller, 
BoJokstaB,yo^ ^Street  to  therypuMshers,  I.  S,  VIRTUE  &  Co.,  Ltd..  26  Ivy  Lane.  London.  E.C.  _ 

1895. 

NOW  READY. 

Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Publication.  Price  50s.,  elegantly  bound. 

by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  NQJ‘s'  „  ^  t\T 

^THE  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  the  UNITED  RING- 

I  DOM :  a  Royal  Manual  of  the  Titled  and  Untitled  Aristocracy  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, V  Edward  Walpord,  M  A.  .late  Schobr  of  BaUml  Colley. 
Oxford.  Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent,  Biith,  M*rrlS?  J  j  K;  *  dom  their 
more  than  12,000  distinguished  Heads  of  Families  in .  the  t  “  £  |  at  their 
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CHRONICLE. 

N  the  debate  on  Mr.  Jeffreys’  amendment  to  the 
Address  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
a  humorous  comparison  of  Mr.  Chaplin’s  inevitable 
panacea  for  agricultural  distress,  which  “we  all  felt  was 
coming,”  with  “the  onion  in  the  bowl,  which,  half- 
suspected,  animates  the  whole.”  Apart,  however,  from 
this  witticism  there  is  little  to  record  in  his  speech,  except 
that  he  laid  himself  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  open  to  an 
effective  attack  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Balfour.  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  referring  to  agriculture,  had  expressed  in 
his  speech  his  desire  that  prices  should  continue  to  fall. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  had  stated  that 
the  root  of  the  agricultural  depression  lies  in  the  fall  of 
prices.  Upon  Mr.  Balfour  calling  attention  to  this  dis¬ 
crepancy  of  opinion,  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  interposed  a 
remark.  Mr.  Balfour  quickly  caught  him  up  :  “  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  says  he  did  not  say  he  wanted 
prices  to  rise  ;  and  yet  he  thinks  the  whole  root  of  the 
agricultural  depression  lies  in  the  fact  that  prices  have 
fallen.  And  he  is  the  chairman  of  a  commission  to 
improve  the  condition  of  agriculture.”  An  excellent 
point,  cleverly  scored. 

Mr.  Storey,  we  see,  has  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  there  is  at  least  as  much  poverty  and 
distress  in  London  as  there  is  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
We  agree  with  him.  We  have  just  heard  from  the  able 
and  energetic  Conservative  candidate  in  St.  George’s-in- 
the-East,  Mr.  H.  H.  Marks,  that  on  one  of  the  coldest 
nights  this  week  he  visited  some  tenement  dwellings  in 
his  constituency,  and  found  that  of  forty  single-room 
tenements,  thirty-two  were  destitute  of  firing.  Yet  in 
the  name  of  the  sacred  Radical  Deity,  Equality,  we  are 
required  to  give  80,000  golden  sovereigns  to  the  Irish 
poor,  whereas  to  the  English,  who  are  suffering  extremi¬ 
ties  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the  East  End  without  raising 
their  voices  in  threat  or  prayer,  this  Goverment  offers — 
a  Blue-Book. 

Is  it  too  much,  we  wonder,  to  hope  for  the  appearance 
of  a  statesman,  at  some  time,  in  some  party,  who  shall 
have  the  genius  to  discern  the  true  enemy  of  intelligent 
political  progress,  combined  with  the  courage  to  take 
him  by  the  throat  ?  A  great  future  lies  open  to  the  man 
who  is  strong  enough  to  put  the  Permanent  Official  back 
into  his  place.  Programmes  are  devised,  elections  are 
fought,  legislation  is  tossed,  as  in  battledore  and  shuttle- 
-k,  from  one  side  of  Parliament  to  the  other,  and  the 
blic  think  that  is  government !  These  party  mani- 
tations  are  mere  Liberator  balance-sheets  for  the 
isumption  of  a  gullible  electorate.  The  real  business 
government  is  carried  on  by  the  inner  board  of  upper 
/il  Servants,  of  whom  people  rarely  hear  and 
»rer  take  account,  and  who  are  responsible  to 
3ody.  No  official  inquiry  or  Ministerial  new-broom 
er  disturbs  their  ruinous  control  of  the  nation’s 


two  mailed  fists,  through  the  War  Office  and  Admi¬ 
ralty,  which  should  be,  for  their  cost,  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  for  their  work  in  the  world,  and  are — what  they 
are.  In  every  department  the  same  story  is  to  be  told. 
It  was  the  Permanent  Officials  of  the  Board  of  Trade  who 
began  the  intrigue  to  remove  Mr.  Justice  Vaughan 
Williams  from  the  post  where  rogues  most  feared  his 
presence.  It  is  the  Permanent  Officials  of  the  Home 
Office  who  have  limited  the  scope  of  the  Prisons  Inquiry, 
and  prevented  the  calling  of  the  witnesses  whose  testi¬ 
mony  was  chiefly  desired,  so  that  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  if  indeed  they  allow  it  to  be  printed,  promises 
to  be  worth  no  more  than  the  paper  and  ink  involved. 
To  the  Permanent  Officials  of  the  Post  Office,  as  this 
week’s  events  have  again  proved,  we  owe  the  fact  that 
London’s  telephone  service  is  below  that  of  a  fourth- 
rate  western  town  in  the  United  States.  These  are  but 
random  examples,  forced  upon  our  notice  during  the 
past  few  days.  The  abuse  is  universal.  A  nation’s 
honest  gratitude  awaits  the  man  who  has  the  brains  and 
gallantry  to  grapple  with  it. 

The  Japanese  have  nothing  remaining  now  of  their 
task  but  the  capture  of  Shan-hai-kwan  and  the  march 
to  Pekin.  The  former  may  involve  some  stiff  fighting  ; 
but  the  surrender  of  that  part  of  the  Chinese  fleet 
which  was  not  destroyed  has  measurably  lessened 
the  chances  of  any  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part 
of  this  fortified  port,  and,  once  a  landing  has  been 
effected,  the  way  to  the  imperial  capital  lies  tolerably 
clear  before  the  Japanese.  It  is  in  Pekin  itself  that  they 
intend  to  begin  talking  of  peace  negotiations,  and  the 
certainty  that  several  European  Powers  will  insist  upon 
joining  in  this  talk,  if  not  dominating  it  altogether, 
lends  piquancy  to  the  situation.  Meanwhile  the  victors 
are  doing  more  than  winning  mere  battles.  A  railway 
is  being  built  at  Port  Arthur,  which  will  make  it  the 
most  powerful  fortress  on  the  Pacific,  and  a  body  of 
Japanese  tea-ijierchants  has  arrived  at  Odessa,  and 
opened  shops  at  Kieff,  Moscow,  and  other  Russian 
cities,  to  oust  the  Chinese  commodity  from  this  greatest 
of  tea-markets,  in  favour  of  Japanese  tea.  Decidedly  a 
remarkable  new  Power  has  been  born  among  the  nations. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  episode  connected  with 
the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Cremer,  M.P.,  to  the  United 
States,  to  arrange  an  eternal  peace  between  the  two 
English-speaking  peoples,  was  his  appearance  at  a 
formal  evening  gathering,  attired  in  everyday  garb, 
including  a  red  necktie.  Time  was  when  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  homely  attire  fascinated  courtly  Versailles, 
and  made  a  fashion  in  Paris.  But  the  Republicans 
across  the  Atlantic  seemed  rather  annoyed  than  other¬ 
wise  at  the  humility  of  the  member  for  Haggerston. 
This  perhaps  suggests  differences  between  a  Cremer  and 
a  Franklin. 

Mr.  Fowler  made  an  excellent  speech  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Naoroji  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Naoroji’s  oratory  was  of  the 
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flimsiest,  and  it  contained  a  good  deal  of  such  sad  stuff, 
as  :  “  Brute  force  made  India,  but  brute  force  would  not 
maintain  it ;  it  was  moral  force,  justice,  and  righteousness 
alone  that  would  maintain  it.”  Mr.  Fowler,  in  reply,  at 
once  entered  into  statistics,  and  showed  that,  so  far  from 
the  people  of  Indiabeing  called  upon  to  pay  Rx.  20,000,000 
to  English  officials,  as  Mr.  Naoroji  asserted,  “  a  year  or 
two  ago  the  entire  cost  of  our  Civil  establishments  was 
Rx.  1  T, 726,000,  and  of  that  sum  over  Rx.  6,000,000  were 
paid  to  natives.”  The  natives  are  also,  it  appears, 
strongly  represented  in  the  Civil  Service.  There  are 
119,514  native  Civil  Servants,  compared  with  only  7,901 
Europeans  and  5>347  Eurasians.  Mr.  Fowler  s  reply 
seems  crushing  "but  we  wish  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
refute  some  figures  quoted  by  Mr.  Keay.from  an  official 
return  of  three  years  ago,  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  Europeans  who  were  paid  a  salary  of 
1,000  rupees  was  no  less  than  28,000,  instead  of  7>°°° 
—Mr.  Fowler’s  figure.  Mr.  Keay,  quoting  from  the 
same  source,  also  showed  that  only  1 1 ,000  natives  of 
India  were  employed  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
instead  of  Mr.  Fowler’s  119,514-  Some  explanation  of 
the  discrepancy  should  have  been  given. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Dr.  Croke, 
has  been  for  twenty  years  the  chief  clerical  figure  in  the 
Irish  Nationalist  movement.  He  still  sends  his  cheque 
in  subscription  to  the  Irish  Parliamentary  fund  ;  but  in 
the  comminatory  letter  with  which  he  accompanies  his 
latest  donation  he  says  :  “  The  hope  of  obtaining  a 
Legislature  for  our  country  within  a  measurable  time  is 
no  longer  entertained  by  reasoning  men.”  The  utter¬ 
ance  is  more  pregnant  with  meaning  than  all  the  Irish 
speeches  on  the  Address  combined. 

Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole,  who  died  on  8  Feb¬ 
ruary,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  was  not  only  a  man 
of  great  and  wide  learning,  but  a  vivid  and  impres¬ 
sive  personality.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  during  a 
seven  years’  residence  in  Cairo,  he  was  already  an 
authority  on  hieroglyphics,  and  was  publishing  ingenious 
theories  of  Egyptian  chronology.  Then  for  forty  years 
he  was  an  official  at  the  British  Museum,  and  held  for 
more  than  half  that  period  the  post  of  Keeper  of  Coins 
and  Medals.  He  organized  a  scientific  system  of 
catalogues,  of  which  he  wrote  or  edited,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  able  staff,  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  volumes, 
comprising  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Greek,  Roman, 
Anglo-Saxon,  Oriental,  Indian,  and  Chinese  series  of 
coins.  He  was  also  a  frequent  and  well-known  lecturer 
on  Egyptian  and  archaeological  subjects,  and  Tyndall 
used  to  say  that  no  one  was  more  welcome  to  a  Royal 
Institution  audience.  The  secret  lay  partly  in  his 
extraordinary  breadth  of  knowledge  and  pure  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  learning,  and  partly  in  his  remarkable  power 
of  communicating  his  enthusiasm  to  his  students. 

The  differences  in  character  and  temperament  between 
Irishmen  and  Englishmen  are  often  urged  as  a  plea  for 
a  special  treatment  of  Irishmen  ;  but  it  is  surely  immoral 
to  make  concessions  in  matters  of  principle.  There  is, 
it  appears,  a  person  called  Mr.  Neary,  who  was  lately 
made  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Ireland.  But  Mr.  Neary 
has  original  and  singular  ideas  concerning  the  office  of 
ji.P.  So  he  went  and  spoke  at  a  public  meeting  at 
Muckinagh,  in  Roscommon,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
denounce  and  boycott  a  person  who  had  taken  an 
“  evicted  farm.”  The  Lord  Chancellor  has,  it  is  true, 
pointed  out  to  Mr.  Neary  that  his  action  was  “  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  position  of  a  magistrate,”  and  warned 
him  not  to  do  so  again.  But  in  the  words  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  “  Mr.  Neary  is  still  in  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  peace.”  Evidently  we  must  add  to  the 
curiosities  Ireland  produces  a  special  breed  of  J.P. 

We  hope  that  the  telegraphic  report  of  Sir  George 
White’s  speech  in  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  is  not 
accurate.  Speaking  on  the  Cantonments  Act  Amend¬ 
ment  Bill,  Sir  George  White,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Indian  army,  declared  that  in  1893  nearly  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  army  were  in  hospital  suffering  from  disease, 
‘  ‘  and  as  the  prevalence  and  virulence  of  the  disease  were 
increasing,  he  feared  that  last  year  would  show  a  still 
higher  percentage.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  by 


figures  the  resulting  loss  in  efficiency,  but  he  was  certain 
that  it  would  be  lamentable  if  the  army  were  tried  by 
heavy  marching  or  a  severe  campaign.”  It  further 
appears  that  he  is  neither  personally  nor  as  representing 
the  army  in  favour  of  removing  “  most  useful  ”  restric¬ 
tions.  Can  it  be  believed  that  in  spite  of  all  this  Sir 
George  White  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  carry  the  measure,  because  “the  British 
public  ”  had  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  measure 
“  by  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons”?  Does  he 
really  believe  that  he  is  doing  his  “  duty”  in  condon¬ 
ing  a  measure  that  would  ruin  the  efficiency  of  our  army  ? 

A  man  of  honour  would  rather  resign  his  post  at  once. 

Englishmen  are  apt  to  delude  themselves  into  the 
belief  that  the  Germans,  from  sentiments  arising  out 
of  kindred  nationality,  cherish  a  particular  friendship 
for  them.  That  this  is  not  the  case  has  been  shown 
again  and  again  ;  for  instance,  by  the  significant  fact  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  German  Emperor  because  he  is 
suspected  of  English  proclivities.  In  truth,  the  German, 
being  of  a  pedantic  bent,  enviously  resents  the  success 
of  the  “ignorant”  Englishman.  This  anti-English 
feeling  appeared  in  the  speeches  of  various  members 
of  the  Reichstag  in  the  recent  debate  on  the  loss  of  the 
Elbe.  Prince  Hohenlohe  certainly  confined  himself  to 
eulogizing  “the  courageous  seamen”  of  the  Elbe ,  and 
declared  that  “the  Fatherland  can  be  proud  that  the 
crew  of  the  Elbe  met  their  death  with  loyal  and  fearless 
hearts  ” — a  strange  declaration  when  one  considers  that 
seventeen  of  these  “courageous  seamen”  saved  their 
own  lives,  whilst  only  three  passengers  were  able  to 
save  theirs. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  ideal  of  an  African  empire  for 
England  appears,  from  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Uganda  last  Thursday,  to  be  one  that 
shall  extend  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape.  He  drew  a 
fearsome  picture  of  “four  or  five  Powers  that  are 
steadily  advancing  towards  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nile,”  and  that,  if  we  are  not  quick,  will  oust 
us  out  of  “a  splendid  empire.”  He  held  up  as  an 
example  to  the  Government  “the  splendid  work”  done 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  above- 
mentioned  empire,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  “  he  has 
obtained  little  from  any  Government  in  this  country.” 
We  hope  the  shareholders  of  the  Chartered  Company 
also  appreciate  Mr.  Rhodes’  “  splendid  work.” 

The  critics  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  peroration  of 
Mr.  Irving’s  address  at  the  Royal  Institution.  They 
appear  to  have  been  so  taken  aback  by  his  demand  for 
“  official  recognition,”  put  as  it  was  with  naive  direct¬ 
ness,  that  they  missed  the  characteristic  winding-up,  the 
cri  dn  cceur  which  reveals  the  man,  his  trade,  his  time, 
in  one  astonishing  moment.  “Truly  the  actor’s  work,” 
said  Mr.  Irving,  “  embraced  all  the  arts.  He  must  first 
have  the  gift  or  faculty  of  acting — a  power  that  was 
as  much  a  gift  as  that  of  power  to  paint  or  to  mould, 
and  whose  ordered  or  regulated  expression  was  the 
function  of  art.  His  sympathy  must  then  realize  to  him¬ 
self  the  image  in  the  poet’s  mind,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
his  art  he  must  use  his  natural  powers  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  His  movements  were  in  common  with  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  work  ;  his  appearance  and  expression,  heightened 
by  costume  and  pictorial  preparation,  were  in  common 
with  the  work  of  the  painter,  and  wrought  in  a  certain 
degree  by  the  same  means  and  to  the  same  ends  ; 
his  speaking  was  in  common  with  the  efforts  of 
the  musician— to  arouse  the  intelligence  by  the  vibra¬ 
tions  and  modulations  of  organized  sound.”  Here 
Mr.  Irving  spoke  from  his  heart ;  here  we  have  him 
as  he  is — “not  Lancelot,  nor  another.”  The  vanity 
which  has  been  attributed  sometimes  to  actors  here 
finds  a  noble  amplitude  of  expression.  The  actor,  as 
Mr.  Irving  imagines  him,  stands  above  the  poet  him¬ 
self  by  alt  the  height  of  the  sculptor’s  and  the  painter's 
and  the  musician’s  achievement,  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  he  has  not  yet  in  England  been  honoui  ed 
by  the  titles  and  distinctions  which  he  now  condescends  1 
to  claim.  If  we  give  Tennyson  a  peerage,  what  shall  l: 
we  give  to  the  actor  who  is  so  indubitably  his  superior? 
No  wonder  harassed  Premiers  refuse  to  solve  the  conun-  | 
drum. 
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MR.  BALFOUR,  THE  SCEPTIC. 

R.  BALFOUR  seems  to  be  one  of  Fortune’s  espe¬ 
cial  favourites  ;  whatever  he  does  turns  out  to  be 
timely  and  to  his  advantage.  His  book  on  “The  Foun¬ 
dations  of  Belief”  has  only  just  appeared,  and  already  we 
find  persons  saying  :  “Of  course  he  could  write  on  ‘  Philo¬ 
sophic  Doubt’  as  a  young  man,  but  now  at  forty-five  or 
forty-six  years  of  age,  hoping  soon  to  become  Prime 
Minister,  he  had  to  write  on  the  ‘  Foundations  of  Belief’ ; 
it  was  necessary  for  him  in  his  present  position  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  feelings  of  Churchmen.”  We  take  this 
remark  as  characteristic  of  the  time.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  in  his  mind,  when 
he  wrote  the  book,  any  such  object  as  is  thus  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  we  can  see  how  the  idea  that  he  had  this 
object  in  view  grew  and  became  general.  Not  only 
are  men  prone  to  attribute  interested  motives  to  their 
fellows,  but  there  is  much  in  this  book  itself,  in  spite  of 
its  curiously  dogmatic  title,  to  show  that  the  author  of 
“Philosophic  Doubt”  and  of  “Essays  and  Addresses” 
has  not  changed  his  sceptical  attitude  towards  life  and 
its  relations.  For,  if  we  read  him  aright,  Mr.  Balfour  is 
a  doubter  by  nature — one  to  whom  disbelief,  or  a 
contemptuous  suspension  of  judgment,  comes  much 
more  easily  than  any  exercise  of  faith.  It  would  be 
possible  to  quote  from  “Philosophic  Doubt”  fifty  or 
five  hundred  instances  of  this  temper  of  mind.  It  may 
be  said,  however,  that  “  Philosophic  Doubt”  was  pub¬ 
lished  many  a  year  ago,  and  since  then  Mr.  Balfour 
may  have  changed  greatly.  But  in  his  “  Essays  and 
Addresses”  there  appeared  a  paper  on  “The  Religion 
of  Humanity,”  in  which  Positivism  was  criticized  in 
much  the  same  terms  as  those  used  by  Professor  Huxley 
in  his  condemnation  of  that  travesty  of  religion.  And 
in  the  essay,  “A  Fragment  on  Progress,”  Mr.  Balfour 
heaped  scorn  on  the  modern  social  creed  of  the  good  people 
who  believe  that  change  must  mean  improvement  and 
not  deterioration.  One  sentence  from  the  latter  essay 
lives  with  us  as  proving  how  apt  Mr.  Balfour  is  to  pass 
from  doubt  to  disbelief  and  to  hazard  a  sceptical  state¬ 
ment  dogmatic  in  its  incredulity.  “  As  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  selection  and  elimination  can  play  any 
very  important  part  in  the  further  development  of  civil¬ 
ized  man  ;  so  now  the  gravest  doubts  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  there  are  any  other  physiological 
causes  in  operation  by  which  that  development  is 
likely  to  be  secured.”  The  first  clause  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  seems  to  us  an  astounding  assumption,  but 
one  very  characteristic  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  tempera¬ 
ment.  It  is,  accordingly,  all  too  easy  to  vindicate  Mr. 
Balfour’s  consistency.  There  is  a  sentence  in  his  article 
on  “The  Religion  of  Humanity”  which  contains  the 
essence  of  all  he  has  set  forth  in  his  latest  portly  volume. 
Speaking  of  the  controversy  “about  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  and  about  the  evidence  for  design,”  he  declares 
that  such  a  discussion  can  at  best  be  only  provisional,  and 
hazards  the  guess  “that  adaptation  to  the  moral  wants 
and  aspirations  of  humanity  will  not  be  regarded  as 
wholly  alien  to  these  problems.”  This  is,  in  a  sentence, 
the  substance  of  his  present  contention  ;  and  we  are  not 
pushing  our  argument  too  far  when  we  assert  that  Mr. 
Balfour  shows  himself  to  be  even  more  sceptical  when 
he  writes  upon  the  Foundations  of  Belief  than  when  he 
wrote  sixeen  years  ago  upon  Philosophic  Doubt. 

A  third  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  criticism  of 
what  Mr.  Balfour  calls  “Naturalism,”  by  which  he 
means  Agnosticism,  Positivism,  Empiricism,  all  those 
doctrines  that  confine  themselves  to  a  knowledge  of 
phenomena.  And  his  criticism  of  this  latter-day  un¬ 
belief  seems  to  us  excellent,  although  it  is  often  over¬ 
done.  But  the  noteworthy  point  of  the  matter  is,  not 
that  Mr.  Balfour  delights  in  criticizing  Naturalism, 
but  that  he  should  betray  his  own  profound  scepticism 
even  while  criticizing  the  scepticism  of  others.  His 
book  is  written  in  a  cold,  hard,  careful  style,  a  sort 
of  sheath  for  the  scalpel  of  the  intellect,  instead  of  the 
palpitating  flesh  garment  of  the  more  emotional  artist, 
a  style  that,  like  algebraic  formula,  palls  on  all  but  the 
specialist,  yet  a  style  which  Mr.  Balfour  can  keep  up  for 
300  or  400  large  pages.  Only  once  or  twice,  so  far  as 
we  have  seen,  does  it  change  and  grow  warm  with  life. 
Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  with  hope  or  joy  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  moved,  but  with  the  passion  of  regret,  the 


characteristic  of  nineteenth-century  pessimism.  Here 
is  the  passage,  which  we  must  quote  as  the  only  one  in 
the  book  really  significant  of  the  man’s  art  and  nature  ; 
here  we  have  him  at  his  best  in  a  burst  of  rhetoric  that 
reaches  almost  to  poetry  : 

“So  it  seems  to  me  is  the  immortality  we  glibly 
predicate  of  departed  artists.  If  they  survive  at  all  it  is 
but  a  shadowy  life  they  live,  moving  on  through  the 
gradations  of  slow  decay  to  distant  but  inevitable  death. 
They  can  no  longer,  as  heretofore,  speak  directly  to  the 
hearts  of  their  fellow  men,  evoking  their  tears  or 
laughter,  and  all  the  pleasures,  be  they  sad  or  merry,  of 
which  imagination  holds  the  secret.  Driven  from  the 
market-place,  they  become  first  the  companions  of  the 
student,  then  the  victims  of  the  specialist.  He  who 
would  still  hold  familiar  intercourse  with  them  must 
train  himself  to  penetrate  the  veil  which,  in  ever-thicken¬ 
ing  folds,  conceals  them  from  the  ordinary  gaze  ;  he  must 
catch  the  tone  of  a  vanished  society,  he  must  move  in  a 
circle  of  alien  associations,  he  must  think  in  a  language 
not  his  own.” 

It  is  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men  that  Mr. 
Balfour  sees  moving  through  the  gradations  of  slow 
decay  to  distant  but  inevitable  death  ;  and  this  pessi¬ 
mism  is  the  result,  not  only  of  courage  and  clear  vision, 
but  also  of  a  frankness  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  an 
English  politician.  Mr.  Balfour  indeed  is  ingenuously 
frank.  After  dealing  with  Naturalism  for  a  hundred 
pages  or  so,  he  remarks  casually  :  “  I  have  always  found 
it  easier  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  insufficiency  of  Naturalism 
than  of  the  absolute  sufficiency  of  any  of  the  schemes 
by  which  it  has  been  sought  to  modify  or  to  complete 
it.”  Surely  another  Saul  among  the  prophets.  Were 
this  a  review  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  book,  which  it  is  not 
intended  to  be,  we  should  go  on  to  show  his  scepticism 
in  regard  to  Idealism  and  to  Rationalist  Orthodoxy ;  but, 
in  view  of  his  own  statement  that  all  schemes  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  him,  we  may  pass  on,  with  the  brief 
remark  that  his  chapters  on  Authority  and  Reason  seem 
to  us  to  show  the  peculiarly  Scotch  capacity  for  beating 
out  a  small  piece  of  gold  to  an  undreamed-of  fineness. 
The  forty  or  fifty  pages  can  all  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrase :  “  It  is  from  authority  that  reason  itself  draws  its 
most  important  premisses  ”  ;  and  is  this  as  good  as  our 
friend  Dr.  Johnson’s  mot,  “Prejudice,  sir;  I  would  rather 
have  one  good  prejudice  than  a  dozen  reasons”  ? 

The  last  hundred  pages  of  the  book  are  to  us  almost 
unreadable.  We  are  supposed  to  be  taught  therein  of 
“beliefs  and  realities,”  but  We  find  the  beliefs  qualified  out 
of  existence,  and  the  reality  attenuated  till  it  is  slighter 
than  a  shadow.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  “  to 
describe  any  scheme  of  belief  as  wholly  false  which  has 
even  imperfectly  met  the  needs  of  mankind,  is  the  height 
of  arrogance  ;  and  that  to  claim  for  any  beliefs  which  we 
happen  to  approve  that  they  are  wholly  true,  is  the  height 
of  absurdity.”  So  we  travel  towards  a  “provisional 
unification  ”  of  theology  and  science,  and  are  supposed 
to  find  it  in  a  strange  Theism,  where,  as  Mr.  Balfour 
frankly  confesses,  “it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  God”; 
“  but,  if  the  existence  of  God  be  assumed,”  we  are 
allowed  to  think  of  evolution  as  the  old  “  notion  of  His 
purpose  slowly  worked  out.”  It  is  in  this  way  that  Mr. 
Balfour  establishes  the  shadowy  foundations  of  his 
belief — by  expressly  assuming  the  one  reality  which  gives 
meaning  to  his  contention  ;  to  use  his  own  words,  he 
leaves  us  “chilled  and  depressed  spectators”  of  our  own 
enthusiasms.  But  we  must  not  ask  more  from  a  man 
than  he  can  give  us,  or  require  emotional  faiths  from  a 
thin,  hard,  keen  intellect,  whose  nearest  approach  to 
passion  is  found  in  a  sort  of  heated  intellectuality. 
It  is  those  large  rich  natures  like  Goethe’s,  who  are 
in  profound  sympathy  with  the  shaping  forces  of  the 
world,  who  show  their  greatness  in  affirmations  that 
convince  their  fellows.  It  is  not  Erasmus,  but  Luther, 
who  makes  history.  Before  parting  with  Mr.  Balfour, 
however,  we  must  do  him  more  than  justice,  and  pick 
out  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  odd  pages  the  one  other 
passage  which  justifies  its  existence  as  a  piece  of  good 
writing.  In  the  early  part  of  his  book  he  has  denied  any 
persistent  objective  quality  to  beauty  ;  but  while  warming 
himself  at  the  scant  fires  of  “Provisional  Belief”  he 
seems  to  regret  his  offence  against  the  Ideal,  and  he 
finds  an  image  by  which  differences  of  taste  may  be 
explained.  “We  may  liken  ourselves,”  he  says,  “to 
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the  members  of  some  endless  procession  winding  along 
the  borders  of  a  sunlit  lake.  Towards  each  individual 
there  will  shine  along  its  surface  a  moving  lane  of 
splendour,  where  the  ripples  catch  and  deflect  the  light 
in  his  direction,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  waters, 
which  to  his  neighbours’  eyes  are  brilliant  in  the  sun, 
for  him  will  be  dull  and  undistinguished.” 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  Conservative  party  that 
in  an  age  of  crude  economic  theories  their  future  leader 
should  be  a  doubter  by  temperament. 

THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 

NOWHERE  in  the  country  is  ignorance  of  politics  so 
prevalent  as  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There 
are,  of  course,  places  where  people  are  unconscious  of 
politics,  or  indifferent  to  them  ;  but  such  a  state  is  surely 
more  blessed  than  that  of  a  House  where  men  are 
eternally  concerned  with  politics  and  invariably  wrong 
about  them.  And  this  self-contained  little  world  at  St. 
Stephen’s,  with  its  club  perspective  and  scale  of  magni¬ 
tudes,  and  its  little  pet  reputations  that  are  almost  as 
amazing  to  the  men  of  the  real  world  as  university  repu¬ 
tations,  expects  the  Press  to  reflect  its  follies,  and  even 
to  review  philosophical  treatises  by  its  members  on  strict 
party  lines.  But  a  newspaper  cannot  live  by  the  House 
of  Commons  alone.  As  the  currents  of  conviction  in  the 
great  ocean  of  social  feeling  depart  more  and  more  from 
the  type  of  the  two  very  stagnant  pools  of  more  or 
less  obsolete  opinions  divided  by  the  floor  of  the  House, 
the  journalist  is  forced  more  and  more  to  follow  his 
leaders  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  the  late  Lord  Ran¬ 
dolph  Churchill  followed  Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  That 
is  why  the  Conservative  statesman  can  no  longer  take 
up  the  Standard  or  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  without  a 
tremor — why  even  the  Times  gets  angrier  and  angrier  at 
each  blunder  into  which  it  follows  its  party  chiefs  in 
spite  of  its  own  common  sense.  Even  Liberal  and  Radical 
papers  can  no  longer  be  depended  on  for  the  servile  and 
cowardly  Gladstonism  with  which  they  manured  the 
disaffection  of  the  working  classes  to  official  Liberalism 
all  through  the  eighties.  In  short,  it  is  getting  im¬ 
possible  for  any  journalist  with  a  reputation  to  lose,  to 
write  as  ignorantly  as  Ministers  habitually  speak.  And 
the  man  who  used  to  buy  a  newspaper  only  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  in  his  opinion  that  his  political  hero’s  last  speech 
was  an  oracle  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  now  buys  it  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  expression  of  his  own  im¬ 
patience  at  the  unrealities  and  ineptitudes,  platitudinous 
or  factiously  vicious,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  make 
the  verbatim  report  the  least  bearable  column  in  the 
morning  paper. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  a  Liberal  Ministry 
hopelessly  bankrupt  in  everything  that  can  win  an 
election — in  ability,  in  conviction,  in  popularity,  in 
humour,  in  even  the  thinnest  veil  for  its  jealous  hostility 
to  the  now  thoroughly  disillusioned  dupes  of  the  New¬ 
castle  Programme,  without  whose  energetic  support  it 
could  never  have  snatched  its  narrow  victory  in  1892.  It 
is  waiting,  not  for  the  moment  of  victory,  but  for  the 
moment  in  which  defeat  will  be  least  disastrous  :  that 
is,  the  moment  in  which  it  can  go  to  the  polls  with  such 
prestige  as  it  can  steal  from  the  Progressive  success 
which  it  hopes  to  see  at  the  County  Council  election  in 
London.  We  say  steal,  impolitely  perhaps,  but  pardon¬ 
ably  enough,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  parliamentary 
Liberalism  and  Progressivism  are  forces  not  only  not 
identical,  but  absolutely  hostile — a  fact,  by  the  way, 
which  we  recommend  to  the  special  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  Conservatives  who,  in  sheer  tactical 
incapacity,  are  trying  to  confuse  the  two  together, 
and  so  playing  the  game  of  the  Ministry  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  the  extreme  Labour  party  on  the 
other.  Then  we  have  the  Irish  party,  leaderless  and 
mediocre,  appalled  to  find  its  retreat  from  its  old  inde¬ 
pendent  position  into  mere  Gladstonism  followed  by  a 
wholly  unforeseen  event,  namely,  the  raising  of  the  cry 
of  No  Popery  among  the  Progressives  whom  their 
Liberal  leaders  are  courting  far  more  sedulously  than 
they  now  court  the  Home  Rulers.  The  Labour  move¬ 
ment,  always  blustering,  always  impotent  because  it 
refuses  to  back  its  bluster  even  to  the  extent  of  paying 
Mr.  John  Burns’s  salary  punctually,  has  now  broken  out 
into  active  stupidity.  The  Parliamentary  Committee  of 


the  Trade  Union  Congress,  the  one  working  class 
organization  that  had  any  potentiality  of  becoming 
formidable,  is  about  deliberately  to  break  its  own  back 
by  imposing  on  the  Congress  standing  orders  by  which 
each  labour  leader  hopes  to  disqualify  some  of  the  others 
from  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
control  of  that  body.  No  doubt  this  will  surprise  those 
innocent  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  no  suspicion 
of  the  intense  mistrust  of  democracy  characteristic  of 
the  men  who,  as  trade  union  leaders  and  popular 
“tribunes,”  know  most  about  it.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  this  coup  d'etat  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
which  is  passing  unnoticed  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
really  important  political  intrigues  of  the  day,  will, 
whether  successful  or  not,  quite  divert  the  Congress,  for 
this  year  at  all  events,  from  any  such  concerted  effort  to 
increase  Labour  representation  in  Parliament  as  the 
Fabian  Society  urges  upon  them.  As  for  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  and  his  stalwarts,  they  are  helpless  because  they 
have  no  political  ability.  Mr.  Hardie’s  whole  parlia¬ 
mentary  stock-in-trade  is  an  attitude,  in  which  he  waits 
for  any  luck  that  may  come  his  way— for  instance,  such 
evidence  of  Liberal  insincerity  on  Labour  questions  as 
the  offer  of  a  Committee  on  the  unemployed  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  only  the  other  day  the  Labour  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  made  an  investigation  of 
the  whole  subject  and  issued  a  Blue-Book  to  which  no 
Committee  can  add  anything,  although  it  can,  of  course, 
tide  the  Government,  if  not  the  unemployed,  over  the 
frost. 

Meanwhile,  the  Conservatives,  with  all  the  cards  in 
their  hands,  are  diligently  losing  as  many  tricks  as  they 
can  through  their  self-satisfied  ignorance  of  modern  poli¬ 
tical  geography.  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  displays  of  old 
parliamentary  singlestick,  out  of  date  as  they  are,  do 
far  less  harm  to  the  Opposition  than  the  blundering 
attempts  of  the  Conservative  leaders  to  close  instead  of 
widen  the  rift  between  Progressivism  and  official 
Liberalism.  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  particular  has  just 
cost  the  party  a  good  deal,  simply  because  he  has 
learnt  nothing  since  he  entered  the  House,  though  the 
world  has  been  revolving  at  a  furious  rate  all  the  time. 
His  speech  at  Stepney  was  a  gross  blunder  from  the  first 
word  to  the  last,  not  only  giving  an  invaluable  lead  to 
the  Progressive  captains,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  and  Sir  John 
Hutton,  but  making  it  easy  for  Sir  William  Harcourt  to 
claim  all  the  seats  they  win  as  seats  won  from  Con¬ 
servatism  by  parliamentary  Liberalism.  That  is  what 
comes  of  sending  gentlemen  from  the  cloisters  at  West¬ 
minster  out  into  the  busy  world  which  has  left  them 
twenty  years  behind.  If  our  Conservative  friends  expect 
us  to  flatter  that  or  any  other  description  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  folly  as  a  matter  of  party  etiquette,  they  rather 
overrate  our  good  manners.  Crimean  campaigns  may 
be  saved  in  spite  of  incapable  officers  by  “soldiers’ 
battles”  ;  but  in  politics  nowadays  the  soldiers  keep 
what  they  win.  This  difference  will  be  found  on  careful 
examination  to  be  well  worth  pondering. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  CHESSBOARD. 

THE  present  year,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  to 
witness  a  readjustment  of  the  terms  on  which 
the  German  Empire,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  are  bound  together  in  the 
Triple  Alliance.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  accounts 
of  the  treaties  upon  which  this  Alliance  rests  have  been 
given  to  the  world  by  M.  de  Blowitz  and  other  illumi¬ 
nating  agencies,  we  in  truth  know  next  to  nothing  about 
them.  The  solitary  point  of  even  relative  certainty  is  that 
the  treaties  are  limited  to  provisions  for  mutual  defence 
against  the  aggression  of  some  outside  power.  The 
modifications  which  it  is  expected  will  be  made  this  year 
are  similarly  a  matter  of  guesswork.  It  is  a  most 
plausible  assumption  that  they  will  take  into  account 
the  diminished  resources  and  stability  of  the  Italian 
Government,  and  will  arrange  for  a  lightening  of 
Italy’s  responsibilities  and  burdens.  But  at  best  this 
can  be  only  an  assumption.  Less  than  a  dozen  men  all 
told  have  been  concerned  at  first  hand  with  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  beginning  in  1879,  that  have  shaped  and  main¬ 
tained  the  Alliance.  Of  these  two  are  dead,  and  three 
have  returned  to  private  life.  The  grave  is  not  more 
silent  than  the  retired  list  on  a  subject  of  such  magnitude. 
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It  is  perhaps  the  one  secret  on  the  globe  best  worth 
keeping,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  kept. 

During  the  past  three  years  a  rival  mystery  has  arisen, 
and  claimed,  on  its  merits  as  a  novelty,  an  even  greater 
share  of  public  attention.  The  exact  relations  between 
Russia  and  France  are  probably  known  to  a  smaller 
number  of  persons  than  those  who  possess  information 
about  the  Triple  Alliance.  They,  too,  may  be  trusted 
not  to  talk.  The  very  question  whether  a  formal  written 
agreement  of  any  sort  exists  between  the  two  great 
Powers,  belongs  entirely  to  the  region  of  surmise. 
Speculation  can  do  no  more  than  to  place  the  undoubted 
eagerness  of  the  French  nation  on  the  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  the  suspicious  caution  of  a  Tsar  who  hated 
republics  and  was  not  conscious  of  needing  allies,  and 
to  strike  a  hypothetical  balance. 

So  Europe  walks  in  the  dark,  and  can  be  certain  of 
nothing  save  that  the  obscurity  masks  many  terrifying 
possibilities.  The  contracting  Powers  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  maintain  under  arms,  on  a  peace  footing,  a 
total  force  of  just  over  a  million  men.  The  present 
standing  armies  of  Russia  and  France,  added  together, 
present  a  total  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half.  When 
we  come  to  the  subject  of  war-footing,  the  figures  are 
less  definite.  The  Triple  Alliance  sees  its  way,  on  paper  at 
least,  to  an  effective  body  of  5,800,000  men  of  all  arms. 
The  other  two  States,  bracketed  together  by  sentimental 
memories  of  Cronstadt  and  Toulon  if  by  no  stronger  tie, 
seem  confident  of  being  able  to  place  5,000,000  armed 
men  in  the  field.  In  each  case,  we  are  admittedly  given 
a  round  estimate  rather  than  a  calculated  product 
of  ascertained  quantities.  But  when  the  largest  dis¬ 
count  has  been  made,  the  significance  of  the  figures 
remains  to  appal  and  confound  the  senses.  Even  a 
generation  like  ours,  familiar  with  miracles  of  applied 
science  and  mechanical  development  the  sight  of  which 
would  have  sent  our  grandfathers  to  the  madhouse, 
finds  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  vastness  of  the  scale  upon 
which  the  fighting  preparations  of  these  five  Powers  are 
made.  By  comparison,  the  grand  army  which  Napoleon 
led  east  towards  Moscow,  in  its  time  the  unprecedented 
marvel  of  mankind,  becomes  hardly  more  than  a  guerilla 
band. 

The  monstrous  dimensions  of  the  stakes  involved 
combine  with  the  guarded  secrecy  of  the  handful  of 
players  to  give  an  awful  interest  to  the  game  on  the  Con¬ 
tinental  chessboard.  For  accurate  information,  as  has 
beensaid,  concerning  the  game  itself,  itishopelesstolook. 
At  the  most  the  observer  can  but  patch  together  infer¬ 
ences  drawn  from  the  seeming  relation  of  this,  that,  and 
the  other  isolated  event.  The  law  of  inertia,  which  is  to 
human  actions  what  gravitation  is  to  physics,  affords 
always  a  general  ground  for  trust  that  matters  will 
remain  as  they  are.  Every  infraction  of  this  law 
suggests  a  possible  menace  of  catastrophe.  Thus  the 
domestic  anarchy  into  which  Italy  seems  sinking  deeper 
month  by  month,  the  rise  to  power  of  the  forces  of 
violence  and  Chauvinism  in  France,  the  apparent  sur¬ 
render  of  the  new  Tsar  to  the  old  reactionary  influences 
of  the  Pan-Slavist  aristocracy,  and,  worst  of  all,  the 
fatuous  truculence  of  the  Turk  at  the  very  moment  when, 
whatever  others  do,  he  should  lie  low — all  these  may 
easily  be  read  as  evil  portents.  They  may  chance,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  neutralize  one  another,  and  to  prolong  the 
peace  for  another  term  of  years,  by  diminishing  self- 
confidence  in  both  camps  alike.  But  the  feeling  that,  at 
the  best,  peace  is  a  makeshift,  grows  upon  Europe,  and 
brings  with  it  every  year  increasing  fears  and  nervous 
suspicions. 

MR.  GOSCHEN  AND  HIS  RIVAL. 

HE  personal  rivalries  of  politicians  constitute  what 
is  known  in  theatrical  slang  as  the  “  comic  relief” 
ot  the  parliamentary  drama  ;  and,  when  the  rivalry  is  too 
intense  to  be  decorously  concealed,  and  the  rivals  are  not 
especial  favourites  in  the  House,  the  amusement  they 
afford  is  heightened  by  the  gratification  of  a  slightly  con¬ 
temptuous  malevolence.  For  human  nature  is  much  the 
same  in  Westminster  as  it  is  in  Seven  Dials,  and  men 
fight  for  the  highest  posts  in  the  State,  as  they  do  about 
a  coster’s  stand,  with  intense  bitterness,  while  the  on¬ 
lookers  laugh  and  sneer  and  cheer  them  on  with  mocking 
amusement.  The  sight  is  not  edifying,  but  it  is  necessary 


now  and  then  to  look  at  it,  in  order  to  understand  the 
game  as  it  is  played  under  the  Clock  Tower. 

Of  course  it  was  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt  who  drew 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  rivalry  between  Mr 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Goschen,  and  particularly  to  th« 
efforts  Mr.  Goschen  was  making  to  secure  for  himself 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  next  Con¬ 
servative  Government.  Poor  Mr.  Goschen  had  alluded 
to  a  future  Budget  which  he  hoped  to  bring  in, 
and  so  had  delivered  himself  over  as  a  butt  to  the 
sarcastic  jeers  of  which  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt 
has  command  in  such  profusion.  It  must  be  admitted, 
we  think,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  Separatist 
press,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  as  yet  declared  his 
intention  of  taking  office  with  the  Conservatives  ;  much 
less  has  he  indicated  exactly  the  office  he  would  wish  to 
hold.  But  all  these  things  were  inferred  by  the  laughing 
House  from  Mr.  Goschen's  awkward  performance.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  main  the  House  was  right,  as  it 
usually  is  in  such  inferences,  and  in  this  case  it  cannot 
be  unbecoming  for  us  to  consider  the  relative  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  two  men  for  the  office  in  question.  Mr. 
Goschen,  of  course,  has  the  advantage  of  priority,  but 
his  dull  and  mediocre  Budgets  scarcely  constitute  such  a 
claim  as  Mr.  Balfour  is  likely  to  recognize.  It  is  true 
that  he  converted  the  debt  successfully,  and  that  his 
speeches  on  behalf  of  the  Union  were  the  best  delivered 
of  any,  full  of  ideas,  facts,  and  historic  parallels,  a 
very  armoury,  out  of  which  the  majority  of  Unionists 
chose  such  weapons  as  they  could  wield.  Mr.  Goschen, 
however,  is  not  an  effective  House  of  Commons 
speaker,  and  save  on  that  one  subject  has  never  excited 
enthusiasm  in  any  quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  the  best  debater  in  the  House,  and,  since 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  have 
left  it,  probably  the  ablest  man  in  the  House  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  Mr.  Balfour.  His  services  to  the 
Unionist  cause  are  unequalled.  He  swung  Birmingham 
from  Radicalism,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  seats  are  under 
his  control ;  he  has,  besides,  studied  economic  subjects,  if 
only  from  an  Individualist  point  of  view,  and  his  reign  in 
Birmingham  is  memorable  for  improvements  in  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  democracy,  carried  out  at  a  small  cost 
to  the  ratepayer.  Such  claims  are  weighty ;  if  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  purposes  to  accept  office  with  the  Conservatives, 
and  if  he  insists  upon  having  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  should  be  given 
to  him.  Mere  priority  and  the  respectable  performance  of 
hack  work  cannot  for  one  moment  make  Mr.  Goschen 
the  equal  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
be  well  advised  in  seeking  to  become  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  A  man  whose  claims  are  irresistible  has  a 
good  deal  to  gain  that  cannot  well  be  defined  in  not  press¬ 
ing  them  to  the  utmost ;  and  for  our  part  we  should  prefer 
to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  great 
spending  departments :  he  is  the  one  man  living  whom 
we  would  trust  to  effect  a  peaceful  reformation  in  the 
War  Office  or  in  the  Admiralty.  His  business  knowledge 
and  organizing  capacity  are  so  great  that  he  might  be 
able  in  either  office  to  save  a  million,  or  even  two  millions, 
in  yearly  expenditure,  while  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
the  department.  If  he  consented  to  do  the  State  this 
service,  he  would  afterwards  pass  naturally  to  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  with  a  prestige  which  would  give  him  almost  a 
free  hand  ;  but  first  of  all  we  want  him  at  the  Admiralty. 
Mr.  Gladstone  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  when 
he  refused  to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  unrivalled  fitness 
for  this  post.  We  believe  that  his  control  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  would  mark  a  new  era  in  administrative  economy 
and  efficiency.  It  may  be  contended  that  we  are  arguing 
in  the  air,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  the  man  to  show 
such  sell-abnegation;  but  this  we  refuse  to  believe.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  knows  that  his  position  is  established,  and 
it  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  he  has  displayed  high 
public  spirit. 

ANTOINE  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
THEATRE  LIBRE. 

A  LL  lovers  of  French  dramatic  art  regret  that,  because 

of  financial  difficulties,  M.  Andrd  Antoine,  the 
founder  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  has  become  a  member  of 
M.  Porel’s  company  at  the  Gymnase  Thdfitre,  and  has 
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created  a  part  in  “  l’Age  Difficile,”  the  new  play  of  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre.  That  Antoine,  the  man  who  has 
waged  war  against  all  theatrical  traditions,  should 
play  in  a  comedy  written  by  one  of  his  adversaries, 
and  under  the  management  of  one  whose  methods  he 
has  severely  criticized,  seems  to  be  an  irony  of  fate. 
The  Theatre  Libre  has  caused  a  revolution  in  the 
drama  ;  and,  though  thus  far  M.  Antoine  has  not  been 
financially  successful,  in  an  artistic  sense  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  theatre  was  a  memorable  event.  It  has  been 
imitated  in  London,  Berlin,  and  New  York,  and  through¬ 
out  Europe  and  America  it  has  been  more  savagely 
attacked  and  more  warmly  defended  than  any  other 
theatrical  institution  of  the  age.  In  eight  years,  with  no 
resources  but  his  own  intelligence  and  the  good-will  of 
his  comrades,  Andr6  Antoine,  the  apostle  of  the  “  new 
movement,”  has  accomplished  a  miracle.  He  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bringing  together  the  elements  necessary  for  a 
veritable  Renaissance  in  dramatic  art.  For  eight  years 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  writers,  most  of  them 
without  fortune,  and  some  of  them  without  bread,  because 
ol  their  artistic  enthusiasm,  have  given  the  results  of  their 
labours  to  this  enterprise.  Some  of  these  playwrights, 
who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  had  no 
chance  of  making  themselves  known,  have  become  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  now  find  all  French  theatres  ready  to 
accept  their  works.  During  these  eight  years  the 
Theatre  Libre  has  produced  eighty  unknown  works,  and, 
of  these,  thirty-two  have  been  reproduced  by  other 
theatres.  Twenty-one  plays  were  in  verse  and  fifty- 
nine  in  prose.  Seventeen  young  authors,  whose  plays 
had  never  before  been  represented,  signed  thirty-one  of 
these  works,  whilst  twenty-two  plays  were  contributed 
by  Emile  Zola,  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  Thdodore  de 
Banville,  Catulle  Mend&s,  and  Emile  Bergerat.  Of  the 
actors,  Colas  is  at  the  Vaudeville,  Arguillifere  has  been 
engaged  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  at  the  Renaissance,  and 
Felicia  Mallet,  Louise  Fleur,  and  Mevisto  are  to-day 
famous  throughout  France. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Andrd  Antoine 
must  renounce  his  role  of  manager  for  a  few  months,  in 
order  to  earn  the  fifty  thousand  francs  necessary  for  his 
debts,  the  "Th44tre  Libre  still  lives.  Antoine  has  but 
one  dream,  the  continued  success  of  his  theatre.  This 
year,  instead  of  an  entire  season,  there  will  be  but  three 
performances.  The  first  will  be  “  H6Ene,”  by  Villiers 
de  L’Isle-Adam  ;  the  second,  “  La  Fum^e,  puis  la 
Flamme,”  by  Joseph  Caraguel  ;  and  the  third,  given  in 
May,  will  be  a  surprise.  Although,  for  the  moment, 
M.  Antoine  has  no  money,  he  has  friends,  and  one  of 
these,  M.  Larochelle,  who  has  himself  founded  a  small 
theatre,  offered  the  funds  necessary  for  these  three  re¬ 
presentations,  and,  as  a  guarantee,  has  possession  of 
the  scenery,  furniture,  &c.,  of  the  Theatre  Libre  in  the 
Rue  Blanche. 

M.  Antoine  intends  to  have  a  role  in  each  of  these 
plays  ;  he  will  arrange  all  the  scenery,  and  attract,  as 
before,  both  playwrights  and  actors.  Some  of  Antoine’s 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  say  that  he  is  not,  and  never 
can  be,  a  great  actor  ;  but  when  he  played  Mend£s’ 
“  Tabarin,”  the  late  Theodore  de  Banville  wrote :  “I 
should  like  to  tell  you  that  you  have  proved  yourself  a 
great  comedian.  Since  Frederic  Lemaitre,  I  have  not 
seen  any  acting  so  complete,  so  well  rounded,  as  yours. 
Love,  sorrow,  irony,  fury,  despair,  have  all  been  trans¬ 
lated  to  us,  by  you,  with  admirable  grace  and  remark¬ 
able  force.”  All  aver,  however,  that  Antoine  is  a  great 
theatrical  manager.  Now  that  the  die  is  cast,  and  he 
leaves  the  Theatre  Libre  in  other  hands  for  a  time,  the 
leadingcritics  exclaim, ‘‘Whatapity  to  sacrifice  immense 
general  interests  to  merely  momentary  difficulties  !  ” 

Leonard-Andre  Antoine  was  born  31  January,  1858, 
at  Limoges.  His  people  were  poor,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  Paris  and  earn  his 
own  living.  After  trying  various  occupations,  he 
became  a  clerk  to  a  Gas  Company,  and  only  left  this 
post  in  1887,  after  the  two  first  representations  at  the 
Theatre  Libre.  From  his  early  childhood,  Antoine  loved 
the  theatre,  and  all  the  money  he  could  spare  was 
invested  in  theatre  tickets.  He  attended  a  school  of 
elocution,  called  “  Gymnase  de  la  Parole.”  There,  he 
met  a  boy  of  his  own  age,  named  Wisteaux,  who  is  now 
the  actor  Mevisto.  The  present  writer  was  very  much 
impressed  by  M.  Antoine’s  manner,  the  wonderful 
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“  carrying”  quality  of  his  voice,  and  his  perfect  diction, 
as  he  related  his  early  triumphs  and  failures. 

He  began  with  his  ambition  to  become  an  actor : 

“  Wisteaux  and  I  were  sometimes  admitted  to  the 
theatres  as  figurants;  we  were  beside  ourselves  with 
joy  at  touching  the  garments  of  celebrities.  After  we 
had  learned  every  classical  role,  we  both  presented 
ourselves  at  the  Conservatoire  ;  I  was  not  considered 
worthy  of  admission.  I  waited  until  the  examiners 
had  left  the  room,  and  then  I  decided  to  follow  M. 
Got,  and  to  see  if  he  would  not  reconsider  the  decision. 
M.  Got  never  dreamed  that  he  was  followed  step  by  step. 
Each  minute  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  Now,  I  must  speak.’ 

I  approached,  touched  my  hat,  opened  my  mouth,  could 
not  utter  a  word,  and  again  fell  back.  These  attempts 
lasted  half  an  hour,  then  I  walked  rapidly  past  Got,  and, 
suddenly  turning,  faced  him.  This  time  I  was  obliged 
to  speak,  and  I  made  my  request.  He  was  very  cross, 
and  gave  me  no  hope,  but  that  did  not  turn  me  from 
my  purpose.  I  earned  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs  a  month,  and  my  ambition — I  am  speaking 
now  of  1887,  when  I  was  twenty-nine  years  old — 
— was  to  bring  out  unknown  plays,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  I  joined  the  Gaulois  Club,  which  gave  representa¬ 
tions  in  a  passage  of  the  Elys£e  des  Beaux  Arts — this 
was  the  cradle  of  the  Theatre  Libre.  It  required  money 
to  mount  the  plays  :  every  evening,  therefore,  for  five  or 
six  hours,  I  copied  for  barristers,  and  was  paid  from  eight 
to  twelve  sous  an  hour.  Arthur  Byl  gave  me  one  act, 
‘Un  Pr^fet  ’  ;  then  Byl  brought  me  his  friend,  Jules 
Vidal,  who  gave  me  ‘  La  Cocarde  ’  ;  Jules  Vidal  found 
Paul  Alexis,  who  brought  me  ‘  Mademoiselle  Pomme,’ 
and  L£on  Hennique  confided  to  me  ‘Jacques  Damour,’ 
which  had  just  been  refused  by  Porel  at  the  Od^on. 
These  four  comedies  formed  the  programme  for  the  first 
evening.  It  was  then  that  we  called  our  new  enter¬ 
prise  ‘  Theatre  Libre,’  though  I  preferred  the  name 
‘Theatre  de  Liberty.’  We  had  so  little  money  that  we 
were  obliged  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  I 
received  my  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  before  giving 
our  performance.  I  had  faith,  and  was  willing  to  risk  my 
all  in.  order  that  I  might  rid  the  stage  of  superfluous 
convention,  literary,  technical,  and  elocutionary.  The 
fateful  evening  came  ;  just  before  the  curtain  rose,  I  saw 
that  a  chair  was  missing,  and  rushed  to  a  second-hand 
dealer  in  the  neighbourhood  who  let  me  have  one  for  two 
francs.  This  I  brought  to  the  hall  on  my  head.  But 
we  had  a  great  success,  and  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
French  literary  world.  ‘Jacques  Damour  ’  was  so  de¬ 
cided  a  triumph  that  Monsieur  Porel,  by  whom  it  had 
been  refused,  immediately  purchased  the  play  for  the 
Oddon.  Afterwards  my  theatre  was  called  by  many  the 
‘  Petit  Od6on.’” 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1887,  a  well-known  critic 
wrote:  “Antoine!  .  .  .  remember  that  name.  He  is 
a  man  who  would  make  a  wonderful  theatrical  manager  !  ” 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  enumerate  in  detail  the 
various  plays  by  French  and  foreign  writers  which  M. 
Antoine  was  the  means  of  introducing  to  Parisian  play¬ 
goers.  Among  the  foreign  plays  were  Tolstoi’s  “  Powers 
of  Darkness,”  Ibsen’s  “Wild  Duck,”  &c. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  interference  of  the  theatrical 
censure,  Antoine  excluded  the  general  public  from  the 
representations,  and  restricted  the  audience  to  invited 
guests  and  regular  subscribers.  His  first  idea  was  to 
place  his  theatre  under  the  patronage  of  well-known 
persons,  and  these  were  asked  to  contribute  towards 
the  definitive  foundation  of  the  Theatre  Libre.  In  spite 
of  a  campaign  led  by  the  Figaro  and  other  journals  of 
note,  at  the  end  of  August,  1887,  Antoine  only  had 
eleven  adherents  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  francs. 
He  had  modestly  asked  for  one  hundred  subscribers  at 
one  hundred  francs  each.  During  the  whole  summer, 
the  manager  of  the  Theatre  Libre  had  himself  carried  his 
pamphlets,  asking  for  financial  aid,  from  door  to  door, 
as  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  stamps.  In  October  ot 
that  year  there  were  thirty-five  subscribers,  but  the  next 
year  the  number  increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Then  Antoine  decided  to  pay  his  assistants,  and,  up  to 
the  present  date,  nearly  twenty  thousand  francs  have 
been  received  by  the  actors  of  the  Theatre  Libre. 

In  spite  of  the  encouragement  received,  the  expenses 
have  always  been  greater  than  the  receipts ;  and,  when 
Antcine  found  himself  in  debt  and  knew  that  financially 
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is  scheme  was  a  failure,  he  decided  to  take  his  troupe  to 
ermany.  Before  his  departure  last  autumn  we  heard 
im  say,  “Not  a  French  company  has  crossed  the  Rhine 
nee  the  war  ;  but,  as  I  have  produced  one  of  Haupt- 
lann’s  works,  and  as  Goethe’s  writings  are  found  in  all 
ur  libraries,  I  cannot  understand  why  I  should  not  ask 
ie  Germans  what  they  think  of  the  young  French 
ramatic  authors.”  The  trip  was  fairly  successful. 

After  leaving  Berlin,  Monsieur  Antoine  went  to  Italy, 
nd  gave  representations  in  Milan  and  Rome.  In  the 
iternal  City,  the  manager  disappeared  with  the  receipts, 
nd  that  is  why  Antoine  and  his  camarades  returned  to 
'aris  last  Christmas  with  empty  pockets.  There  is  no 
oubt  that  some  day  Andre  Antoine  will  be  manager  of 
Theatre  Fran^ais  or  the  Od6on  ;  but,  if  he  were  to  do 
o  more  than  he  has  done,  he  would  leave  a  great  name 
1  the  French  theatrical  world.  He  has  done  for  the  stage 
/hat  Flaubert  did  for  the  novel.  By  bringing  dramatic 
rt  closer  to  reality,  he  has  inspired  it  with  new  life. 

THE  CENTRE  OF  TERRESTRIAL  LIFE. 

rHE  apparent  anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  animals 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  have  for  a  long  time 
ttracted  the  attention  of  the  zoologist.  How  come  the 
;murs,  those  frail  inhabitants  of  tropical  forests,  to  live 
long  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  separated  from  their  kin 
1  Africaand  Madagascar  by  the  wide  ocean?  Why  should 
istrich-like  birds  live  in  Africa  and  Australia,  and  again 
t  the  southern  part  of  South  America?  .  Not  long  ago, 
oologists,  relying  upon  the  current  opinion  of  geology, 
ilayed  the  Titan  with  land  and  water,  inventing  great 
ontinents  and  planting  them  in  the  oceans.  Thus  at 
heir  command  “  Lemuria  ’  arose  from  out  the  sea  to 
tiake  a  land  passage  from  Madagascar  to  India;  even 
.t  the  present  moment  many  assert  that  a  huge  continent, 
iow  sunk  in  the  waste  of  waters  round  the  southern  hemi- 
phere,  stretched  from  the  Cape  to  Australia,  and  from 
Australia  to  Patagonia. 

But  geology,  as  it  has  abandoned  the  theory  of  catas- 
rophes  for  the  theory  of  slow  transformation,  is  also 
riving  up  belief  in  such  gigantic  alterations  of  land  and 
;ea.  &The  great  oceans,  the  great  land-masses,  it  tells 
is,  date  as  far  back  as  geological  evidence  goes. 
Dceans  and  continents  may  have  altered  their  outlines  ; 
Malaysia,  now  an  archipelago,  was  once  a  continent. 
Africa,  now  a  continuous  land-mass,  may  havebeen  broken 
ip  into  islands  by  the  intruding  sea.  In  the  great  land 
ireas,  continuous  slow  rising  and  falling  has  occurred, 
:ach  area  passing  recurrently  through  successive  phases  : 
irchipelagoes  have  risen  to  be  indented  continents,  in- 
lented  continents  to  be  a  continuous  mass,  and  the  whole 
las  then  slowly  fallen  back  again  to  its  original  condition. 
3ut  the  sea  and  the  land  in  their  broad  masses  remain  as 
,vhen  first  divided. 

What,  then,  is  the  form  of  this  sempiternal  configura- 
;ion  ?  In  the  minds  of  most  of  us,  it  is  a  vague  image 
•emembered  from  a  distorted  “Mercator’s  Projection,”  or 
rom  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres  flattened 
sn  the  pages  of  an  atlas.  These  images  are  dimmest 
:owards  the  poles,  and  so  fail  to  give  the  most  striking 
ispect  of  sea  and  land.  But,  taking  a  globe,  turn  either 
pole  alternately  towards  you.  In  the  south  a  clump  of 
ce-bound  land,  well  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  surrounds 
the  pole.  All  else  is  the  wide  domain  of  ocean,  broken 
only  by  tapering  and  isolated  tongues  of  land,  South 
America,  the  Cape,  Australia,  leaning  down  from  the 
north.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  great  continents 
expand  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  shoulder  each 
other  around  the  pole.  America  is  separated  from  Asia 
only  by  the  shallowest  and  narrowest  of  straits  ;  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  a  few  fathoms  would  unite  Greenland  with 
Europe.  The  great  land  area  of  the  globe  is  as  a  cap 
thrown  over  the  northern  hemisphere,  with  only  tattered 
fringes  hanging  across  the  equator  to  the  south. 

And  where  did  terrestrial  animals  come  into  being? 
Tradition  places  their  original  home  eastward  in 
Eden.  Science  points  certainly  to  some  part  of  the 
great  northern  land-area  as  the  centre  of  life  for  the 
larger  terrestrial  forms.  We  know  that  these  arose  suc¬ 
cessively,  primitive  birds  like  the  ostriches  coming  before 
higher  forms  like  the  pheasants  and  singing  birds,  the 
pouched  marsupials  preceding  the  antelopes  and  the 
lion,  the  lemurs  coming  before  man-like  apes.  Each 


wave  of  life  spread  over  the  whole  continuous  area,  pro¬ 
ducing  after  its  kind  :  then,  pressing  round  the  northern 
hemisphere,  it  met  a  thousand  different  conditions  of 
environment,  different  foods,  enemies,  and  climates,  and 
broke  up  into  different  genera  and  species.  But  there  was 
never  a  wave  of  life  that  had  not  another  following  it.  1  n 
thestruggleforexistencebetween  theolder  and  newer  type, 
generally  the  newer  prevailed  and  drove  the  older  south¬ 
wards  towards  the  diverging  fringes  of  the  land-masses. 
The  vanquished  left  behind  them  on  the  field  of  battle 
only  their  bones,  to  become  fossils.  Sometimes  succeed¬ 
ing  waves  swept  along  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
land,  and  many  early  types  were  utterly  destroyed.  But 
others  found  sanctuary  in  the  ends  of  the  south,  and 
were  preserved  in  islands  broken  off  before  the  newer 
types  had  reached  them,  or  saved  their  lives  by  becoming 
creatures  of  the  night,  dwellers  in  the  fastnesses  of 
tropical  forests. 

Fossil  bones  of  ostrich-like  birds  occur  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia  and  North  America  ;  their  living  representatives 
are  the  Cassowaries  of  New  Guinea,  the  Emeus  of 
Australia,  the  Ostriches  of  Africa,  and  the  Rheas  of 
South  America.  The  oldest  mammals  now  alive,  the 
duck-billed  Platypus  and  the  Spiny  Echidna,  layers  of 
eggs,  kinsmen  of  the  reptiles,  have  allies  among 
American  and  European  fossils  ;  in  life  they  are  found 
only  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  The  pouched 
marsupials  once  ranged  all  over  the  earth,  covering  it 
with  a  strange  mimicry  of  existing  mammals.  Now  they 
have  been  beaten  out  of  Europe  and  Asia,  even  out  of 
Africa,  and  almost  entirely  out  of  North  America  ;  but 
they  have  found  refuge  in  South  America,  and,  secluded 
in  Australia,  they  form  nearly  the  whole  of  its  primitive 
fauna.  So  also  with  the  lemurs  ;  their  fossil  remains 
bestrew  the  whole  earth.  A  few  surviving  forms  remain 
in  the  forests  of  Africa  and  Southern  Asia ;  still  more  of 
them,  shut  off  in  Madagascar,  have  defied  the  advent  of 
newer  rivals. 

But  why  multiply  instances  when  the  conclusion  is  sq 
plain  ?  As  surely  as  in  passing  down  the  Thames  from 
its  sources  in  the  hills  to  the  London  clay,  one  ascends 
in  geological  time  and  must  dig  deeper  for  the  older  beds, 
so,  reviewing  the  animals  from  the  south  towards  the 
north,  one  ascends  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  must  seek  in 
northern  fossils  creatures  alive  in  the  south.  The  oldest 
animals  have  wandered  furthest  from  the  northern  home, 
and  their  paths  have  diverged  because  the  land  diverges 
towards  the  south.  But  between  all  the  scattered  relics 
of  ancient  forms  now  isolated  in  the  south,  there  are 
linking  fossils  in  the  continental  areas  of  the  north.  Not 
by  “  Lemuria,”  or  through  an  Antarctic  continent,  is  the 
land  passage  between  allied  animal  forms  in  Australia, 
Africa,  and  Patagonia,  but  through  the  highways  of 
Europe  and  past  our  own  doors. 

JAMES  THOMSON. 

THE  collected  edition  of  James  Thomson’s  poetical 
works,  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Reeves  &  Turner, 
affords  an  opportunity,  which  has  long  been  wanting, 
of  considering  in  its  entirety  the  scattered  and  partly 
lost  work  of  a  remarkable  waiter,  who,  for  a  short  time, 
towards  the  close  of  an  unfortunate  existence,  won 
something  like  real  fame.  The  author  of  “  The  City  of 
Dreadful  Night”  had  to  wait  long  for  recognition  ;  but 
it  cannot  be  said  that  he  failed,  before  the  end,  to 
receive  at  least  the  recognition  that  was  his  due.  Of 
late  his  name  has  almost  dropped  out  of  sight ;  the 
critics  of  the  hour  have  been  too  busy  discussing  the 
immortals  of  the  moment.  Yet  here  we  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  work,  work  which  certainly  aims  at 
great  things,  work  planned  on  a  large  scale,  and  carried 
out  with  an  unquestionable  force  ;  work,  too,  which  has 
been  praised  by  those  whose  praise  is  scrupulous  and 
weighty.  How  far  does  the  work,  looked  at  to-day, 
seem  to  justify  the  neglect  of  yesterday,  or  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  day  before  yesterday  ? 

It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  even  to  oneself. 
There  is  that  about  Thomson’s  work  which  is  at  all 
events  interesting;  it  has  a  human  appeal,  almost  like 
that  of  a  distressed  face,  seen  in  passing,  in-the  street. 
Incorrect,  commonplace,  slovenly,  as  it  so  frequently  is, 
there  is  a  certain  breath  of  life  in  it  ;  there  is,  too,  an  un¬ 
usual  quality  of  mind,  unusual  in  a  poet,  at  work  behind 
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all  these  tawdry  and  slipshod  lines.  It  has  not  the  vice  of 
so  much  correct  and  scholarly  writing  which  passes  for 
literature,  and  is,  indeed,  “  literature,”  in  the  sense  of 
Verlaine’s  scornful  ejaculation:  “  Et  tout  le  reste  est 
literature!”  Good  writing  or  bad  writing,  it  is  not 
mere  writing.  The  circumstances  of  James  Thomson  s 
life  are  known  ;  that  “long  defeat,”  in  which  love,  and 
fame,  and  health,  and  faith,  all  deserting  him,  left  him 
to  the  sordid  misery  of  a  garret  in  the  dingiest  quarter 
of  London,  with  only  the  resources  of  drink  and  drugs, 
and  the  inevitable  ending  in  the  hospital.  His  work  is 
the  story  of  his  own  life,  with  its  momentary  jollities  (as 
in  “  Sunday  up  the  River  ”),  its  customary  gloom  (as  in 
“The  City  of  Dreadful  Night”),  and  that  strange, 
occasional'  mingling  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  a  fan¬ 
tastic  transformation  of  reality  (as  in  “  Vane  s  Story  ). 

It  was  not  merely  circumstances  that  made  Thomson 
miserable  ;  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  temperament  such 
as  his  being  anything  else.  His  extreme  sense  ot  sin, 
which  he  tried  to  silence  by  blaspheming,  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  devout  Puritan.  He  was 
always,  in  his  own  despite,  and  to  his  own  despair,  a 
moralist  ;  and  his  Hyde  Park  atheism  is  only  the 
counterpart  of  the  belief  of  the  Hyde  Park  Salvationist. 
He  is  incessantly  concerned  with  spiritual  problems, 
with  the  order  of  the  universe  and  with  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  peace  of  mind  ;  and  it  is  to  escape  from  his  own 
mental  tortures  that  he  cries  aloud  : 

“  Because  a  cold  rage  seizes  one  at  whiles 

To  show  the  bitter,  old,  and  wrinkled  truth 

Stripped  naked  of  all  vesture  that  beguiles, 

False  dreams,  false  hopes,  false  masks  and  modes 
of  youth  ; 

Because  it  gives  some  sense  of  power  and  passion 

In  helpless  impotence  to  try  to  fashion  ( 

Our  woe  in  living  words  howe’er  uncouth. 

And  so  the  burden  of  his  main  poem  is  one  of 

“  Infections  of  unutterable  sadness, 

Infections  of  incalculable  madness, 

Infections  of  incurable  despair. 

This  tragic  pessimism,  so  obviously  and  rootedly  sincere, 
is  as  much  a  matter  of  temperament,  demanding  as  purely 
pathological  an  explanation,  as  the  inherited  craving  tor 
drink  which  ruined  the  man’s  body.  It  is  in  this  ana¬ 
tomy  of  melancholy,”  in  which  he  is  generally  engaged, 
that  we  see  what  was  most  intimate  in  Thomson  ;  it  is 
here,  really,  that  he  is  at  his  best,  despite  the  brilliance 
and  novelty  of  some  of  his  lighter  work  in  livelier 

'  eAmong  this  lighter  work  there  is  much  that  demands 
consideration  in  any  view  of  Thomson  as  a  poet.  He 
was  ahead  of  the  fashion  in  aiming  at  what  we  now  cal 
modernity  ;  his  work  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  modern 
than  that  of  any  other  considerable  writer  in  verse.  But 
in  regard  to  his  actual  success  in  so  difficult  an  endeavour, 
it  is  not  quite  easy  to  define  the  precise  measure  ot 
attainment.  The  great  problem  presented  itself  to 
him,  as  it  does  to  every  writer  :  how  to  be  real, 
true  to  life,  and  yet  poetic,  true  to  art.  Thomson 
never  quite  mastered  the  problem  :  how  few  have 
ever  mastered  it!  More  than  most,  he  cared 
for  the  trivial  details,  the  casual  accidents,  ot 
“Sundays  out,”  and  shop-girls’  dancing-halls ;  and 
he  tried  to  get  the  full  value  out  of  these  things  by  a 
certain  crudity  in  his  transference  of  them  to  the  canvas. 
To  render  vulgar  life,  it  seemed  to  him  necessary  to  be 
vulgar.  Now  here,  surely,  was  a  radical  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  Here  is  Mr.  Frith  with  his  Derby  Day,  as  modern 
as  you  please,  but  with  only  the  commonness,  the  photo¬ 
graphed  surface  of  things  about  us.  For  the  real 
modernity  we  must  turn  to  Degas  ;  we  find  it  in  the 
new  employment  of  a  masterly  and  really  classic  art  in 
the  interpretation  of  just  such  actual  things— the  very 
race-horses,  if  you  will,  but  how  differently  seen,  and 
with  what  careful  and  expressive  subtlety  rendered. 
Thomson  did  much  :  he  at  all  events  caught  the  life  at 
the  moment  of  its  movement ;  he  was  intensely  vivid, 
amusing,  and  true  to  the  lesser  and  more  obvious  truths 
of  nature.  But  he  did  not  realize  that  to  be  modern  is 
of  all  achievements  the  most  difficult,  that  it  requires  the 
most  perfect  command  of  oneself  and  one’s  material, 
consummate  art ;  and  that  here,  more  than  elsewhere 
a  flaw,  a  lapse,  is  fatal  alike  to  the  illusion  and  to  the 
distinction  of  success. 


Thomson’s  poetic  style,  though  it  has  breadth  and  at 
times  dignity,  and  is  almost  always  both  impressive  and 
incisive,  is  never,  even  in  his  most  serious  work,  really 
finished.  There  is  always  thought  at  the  back  of  it,  but, 
when  it  seems  to  him  that  he  has  expressed  his  thought 
clearly  and  trenchantly,  it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  the 
process  is  not  ended  ;  he  does  not  labour,  as  the  true 
artist  labours,  to  find  the  one,  perfect,  final  expression 
of  that  thought.  Surely  of  all  subjects  likely  to  move 
him  to  fine  utterance,  the  subject  of  Heine  should  have 
been  the  most  certain.  Yet,  in  “Vane’s  Story,  he  can 
write  : 

“Our  poor  Saint  Heinrich  !  for  he  was 
A  saint  here  of  the  loftiest  class. 

He  will  begin  a  striking  poem,  “To  Our  Ladies  of 
Death,”  with  this  simple  and  powerful  stanza  : 

“Weary  of  erring  in  this  desert  Life, 

Weary  of  hoping  hopes  for  ever  vain, 

Weary  of  struggling  in  all-sterile  strife, 

Weary  of  thought  which  maketh  nothing  plain, 

I  close  my  eyes  and  calm  my  panting  breath, 

And  pray  to  Thee,  O  ever-quiet  Death  ! 

'  To  come  and  soothe  away  my  bitter  pain. 

And  then,  a  few  stanzas  further  on,  he  will  slip  uncon¬ 
sciously  into  false  and  pompous  commonplace  such  as . 

“  Infatuate  in  a  Siren’s  weird  embrace.” 

He  can  be  grandiose,  and  with  real  effect,  and  next 
moment  merely  turgid.  At  his  best,  in  such  large 
movements  as  the  three  polysyllabic  lines  we  quoted 
from  “The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,”  he  is  rarely  without 
a  suspicion  of  commonness,  which  slips  out,  like  a 
vulgarism  in  speech,  at  just  the  crucial  moment.  He 
formed  his  style,  we  should  say,  laboriously  ;  it  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  much  study,  and  the  study  of  many 
models,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Shelley,  Browning,  and 
Heine.  It  was  probably  from  Shelley  that  he  acquired 
his  fondness  for  vague  symbolism ;  from  Browning  that 
he  learnt  a  certain  trick  of  writing  verse  in  almost  the 
same  key  as  prose ;  from  Heine  that  he  copied,  not  alway  s 
successfully,  a  manner  of  executing  discords  with  inten¬ 
tion.  Out  of  these  varying  styles  he  built  up  a  style  which 
he  made  individual,  indeed,  but  with  an  individualit} 
which,  above  all  things,  lacked  distinction.  Contrast, 
for  instance,  “Vane’s  Story”  with  an  equally  modern 
poem  in  the  same  metre,  Rossetti’s  “  Jenny.  Here  we 
see  at  once  the  difference  between  a  perfectly  finished 
work  of  art  and  an  exceedingly  clever  and  interesting 
impromptu.  Carelessness  or  incapacity,  it  matters  not : 
poetic  work  which  is  not  perfectly  finished  can  never 
really  prove  satisfying,  and  in  Thomson’s  very  best  work 
there  is  always  something  not  quite  satisfying.  \  et 
how  many  qualities  of  almost  the  first  order  went  to  the 
making  of  what  we  cannot  justly  call  a  success  .  And 
there  is  always  that  personal  interest,  which,  associated 
as  it  is  with  the  pathos  of  Thomson’s  career,  will  perhaps 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  preserve  his  work  from 
oblivion. 


A  PURIFIED  PLAY. 

“A  Leader  of  Men.”  A  new  and  original  comedy. 

By  Charles  E.  D.  Ward.  Comedy  Theatre.  9 

February  1895. 

A  FTER  all,  things  begin  to  march  a  little,  at  the 
A  theatre.  Here  is  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  accepting  and 
producing  a  play  by  an  untried  author  who  is  apparently 
a  literate  person,  conversant  with  politics  and  society , 
capable  of  intellectual  interests,  and  even  of  recognizing 
a  certain  degree  of  delicacy  of  manner  and  feeling  as  an 
enhancement  of  human  intercourse.  It  Mr.  Ward 
were  a  celebrated  novelist  like  Mr.  Henry  James,  or  a 
noted  wit  like  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  one  could  understand 
a  manager  consenting  to  overlook  his  education  in .  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  reputation  ;  but  as  nobody  ever  heart 
of  the  author  of  “  A  Leader  of  Men  until  his  play 
was  announced,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  is  so  far  an  innovator  that  he 
does  not  regard  even  an  unknown  author  as  being  any 
the  worse  for  a  little  cultivation,  or  even  a  good  deal  ot 
it.  The  significance  of  this  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  know  the  theatrical,  world  well  en°u£h 
to  understand  how  strongly  it  is  still  dominated  by 
the  tradition  that  crudity,  vulgarity,  and  profligacy, 
no  further  disguised  than  “  evening  dress  can  disguise 
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any  wastrel,  are  the  natural  characteristics  of  playhouse 
entertainments.  The  force  of  this  insane  faith  in  black¬ 
guardism  is  apparent  enough  in  the  huge  sums  lavished 
by  managers  and  syndicates  on  stage  shows  with 
nothing  to  redeem  their  obvious  silliness  but  a  promise 
of  as  much  lewdness  as  the  audience  will  stand,  even 
with  all  public  sense  of  responsibility  relieved  by  that 
sanction  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  never  seems  to 
withhold  from  anything  that  is  openly  and  intentionally 
vile.  Where  it  is  less  apparent,  but  far  more  mis¬ 
chievous,  is  in  the  timidity  of  the  managers  who  are 
struggling  against  it,  and  who  are,  of  course,  heavily 
handicapped  by  the  determination  of  the  same  official  to 
thrust  the  drama  back  into  the  gutter  whenever  an 
attempt  is  made  to  deal  seriously  with  social  questions 
on  the  stage. 

I  have  not  dragged  this  public  grievance  of  the 
censorship  in  here  merely  to  ventilate  it  out  of  season 
as  well  as  in  season.  It  is  true  that  no  question 
of  censorship  arises  on  the  play  Mr.  Ward  has  written. 
But  it  arises  very  pointedly  indeed  on  the  much 
better  play  he  did  not  write,  but  evidently  would  have 
written  but  for  the  certainty  of  seeing  it  strangled  at  its 
birth  by  Mr.  Pigott.  Mr.  Ward,  like  all  dramatic 
authors,  has  had  to  choose  between  infanticide  and 
abortion  ;  and  he  has  chosen  abortion.  What  he  meant 
to  put  on  the  stage  was  that  most  dramatic  page  of  our 
political  history  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  late  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell,  and  the  lady  who  was  then  Mrs.  O’Shea 
were  the  principal  figures.  Lord  Killarney,  Mr. 
Llewellyn,  M.P. ,  and  Mrs.  Dundas,are  as  clearly  stage- 
names  for  these  three  as  Morton  Stone,  M.  P. ,  is  a  stage- 
name  for  Mr.  Timothy  Healy.  We  all  know  their  story 
as  it  was  played  out  on  the  larger  stage  which  Mr. 
Pigott,  doubtless  to  his  own  great  scandal,  is  not 
empowered  to  purify — how  the  issue  of  a  bitter  political 
conflict  became  suddenly  bound  up  with  that  of  an 
intensely  exciting  and  tragic  personal  struggle  between 
the  two  political  leaders,  in  which  it  was  at  once  apparent 
that  the  fiercer,  younger,  more  terrible,  least  popular  of 
the  combatants,  trapped  between  the  compulsive  force 
of  his  affections  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the 
stubborn  resistance  of  that  unnatural  deficiency  in  our 
law  which  makes  a  mistaken  marriage  indissoluble 
except  at  the  cost  of  social  disgrace  to  the  woman  and 
political  ruin  to  the  man,  was  going  down,  and  his  cause 
with  it,  beneath  a  well-timed  blow  from  his  opponent, 
driven  home  with  the  colossal  weight  of  our  public  hypo¬ 
crisy  and  the  Nonconformist  Conscience.  Probably  there 
is  not  a  playwright  in  the  country  who  has  not  thought  of 
giving  artistic  life  and  form  to  that  drama,  only  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  project  at  the  thought  of  Mr.  Pigott,  and  to 
pass  on,  possibly,  to  some  farcical  comedy  theme  suffi¬ 
ciently  salacious  to  be  sure  of  a  license. 

Mr.  Ward,  being  a  young  hand,  did  not  wholly  submit 
to  the  despot.  But  neither  did  he  defy  him,  being  still 
sufficiently  modest  to  content  himself  with  an  expurgated 
version  of  the  tragedy.  Accordingly,  we  have  Mr. 
Llewelyn,  a  “labour  leader”  rejoicing  in  the  novelty  of 
a  following  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  eve  of 
forcing  a  crucial  division — presumably  concerning  the 
unemployed — on  the  Prime  Minister,  a  grand  old  man 
called  Lord  Killarney.  Both  leaders,  in  an  amative  and 
parental  way  respectively,  flirt  with  a  Mrs.  Dundas, 
who  has  positively  declined  to  live  with  an  exceedingly 
objectionable  husband.  Llewelyn  declares  his  love  ;  and 
Mrs.  Dundas,  ladylike,  bids  him  begone.  This  he  is 
maladroit  enough  to  do,  whereupon  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  lady  to  explain  that  what  she  meant  was  that 
she  returns  his  love.  People  thereupon  begin  to  talk  ; 
and  Mr.  Timothy  Healy,  alias  Morton  Stone,  M.P., 
rebels,  and  is  bullied  by  his  leader  in  the  most  trenchant 
Committee  Room  15  style.  Lord  Killarney,  also  dis¬ 
quieted  by  the  talking,  goes  to  the  lady  and  suggests 
that  she  shall  go  back  to  her  husband  in  order  to  place 
herself  above  suspicion.  She  instantly  overwhelms  him 
with  a  tirade  in  which  she  recites  the  horrors  of  her 
marriage  one  by  one,  fitting  each  instance  with  the  biting 
anti-climax,  “therefore  I  must  go  back  to  him.”  She 
then  goes  to  Llewelyn’s  house,  and  is  about,  by  taking 
up  her  quarters  there,  to  save  the  Government,  ruin  the 
labour  leader,  and  bring  down  Mr.  Pigott’s  blue  pencil 
on  the  whole  play,  when  another  lady,  also  enamoured 
of  the  labour  leader,  persuades  her  to  think  better  of  it. 
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This  ending,  however  moral,  being  most  discouragingly 
unhappy,  as  purely  moral  endings  usually  are,  Mr. 
Dundas  considerately  expires  behind  the  scenes,  and 
thereby  enables  the  play  to  comply  not  only  with  Mr. 
Pigott’s  ethical  code,  but  also  with  the  public  demand 
that  virtue  shall  cost  nothing. 

It  is  a  public  duty  to  point  out  here  that  the  process 
of  adapting  the  play  to  Mr.  Pigott  has  consisted  in 
taking  a  real  episode  which  made  a  profound  moral 
impression  on  the  nation,  and  ruthlessly  demoralizing 
it.  Suppose  Mr.  Ward  had  been  permitted  to  dramatize 
the  famous  case  with  the  utmost  exactitude  !  Suppose 
he  had  introduced  his  hero  in  the  second  act  as  Mr.  Fox, 
and  in  the  third  as  Mr.  Preston  ;  suppose  he  had  made 
him  descend  from  the  window  of  Mrs.  Dundas’s  house 
by  a  fire  escape  at  the  sound  of  Mr.  Dundas’s  latchkey, 
and  immediately  reappear  at  the  front  door  in  the 
character  of  a  casual  visitor  delighted  to  see  his  old 
friend  back  again,  still  he  could  have  gone  no  further 
than  he  actually  has  gone  :  that  is,  represented  a  married 
woman  as  deliberately  transferring  her  declared  affection 
from  her  husband  to  another  man.  The  difference  in 
point  of  adultery  would  have  been  a  mere  technical 
difference  of  no  moral  significance  whatever.  But  there 
would  have  been  the  very  serious  difference  that  in  the 
real  story  the  adultery  brought  tragic  consequences 
which  may  yet  nerve  us  to  bring  our  marriage  law  into 
harmony  with  those  of  most  other  highly  civilized 
communities,  whereas  in  the  perversion  made  for  Mr 
Pigott  the  consequences  are  that  the  lady  and  her  lover 
live  happily  ever  after,  the  husband  being  slaughtered 
by  Providence  like  a  Chicag®  pig  for  their  convenience. 
Such  are  the  results  of  handing  over  the  drama  to  be 
purified  by  a  respectable  householder  at  a  guinea  an  act 
or  two  guineas  for  three. 

Allowing  for  the  shackles  in  which  the  author  had  to 
work,  the  play  is  by  no  means  an  unwelcome  one,  though 
how  far  its  simplicity  and  refinement  of  feeling  and  its 
chivalrous  idealism  of  sentiment  are  qualities  of  the 
author’s  youth,  and  how  far  of  his  genius,  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  character-drawing  has  hardly  any  individuali¬ 
zation.  The  three  young  women,  a  little  etherealized,  are 
feminine  enough,  and  very  sympathetically  and  tenderly 
handled  ;  but  then  they  are  all  the  same  young  woman 
with  different  names.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  men  : 
one  fails  to  catch  any  idiosyncrasy.  Even  the  attempt, 
made  for  the  sake  of  comic  relief,  to  make  one  of  them 
a  bounder  and  another  an  idiot,  came  off  very  faintly, 
though  it  was,  one  must  admit,  powerfully  reinforced  by 
the  artists  entrusted  with  the  two  parts  in  question.  The 
flashes  of  wit  in  the  play,  brilliant  enough  in  themselves, 
made  no  effect,  because  they  did  not  illuminate  either 
the  character  of  the  utterers  or  any  irony  in  the  dramatic 
situation.  And  the  persons  of  the  drama  belong  rather 
to  the  world  of  imagination  than  of  reality.  Even  the 
feeling,  which  is  the  author’s  most  effective  quality  so  far, 
is  imaginative  feeling,  and  never  has  quite  the  conviction 
that  experience  alone  brings  ;  but  it  is  fine  and  intellec¬ 
tual  as  well  as  abundant.  Every  act  was  saved  by  some 
stroke  of  it :  indeed  the  play  was  triumphantly  rescued, 
act  by  act,  rather  than  carried  safely  and  surely  through  ; 
yet  the  total  result  was  a  very  considerable  success  for  a 
young  author  making  his  first  attempt  with  a  difficult 
and  ambitious  theme. 

The  acting,  as  far  as  the  gentlemen  in  the  cast  were 
concerned,  several  times  touched  the  point  of  making 
me  think  it  the  very  worst  I  had  ever  seen.  I  will  not 
venture  to  criticize  Mr.  Fred  Terry  ;  for,  frankly,  1  did 
not  understand  his  proceedings.  It  did  not  seem  to  me 
that  any  person,  labour  leader  or  other,  would  have 
spoken  the  author’s  words  as  Mr.  Terry  spoke  them,  or 
accompanied  them  with  the  gestures  he  used.  Nor  did 
his  tones  and  gestures  strike  me  as  having  that  beauty 
and  grace  which  one  looks  for  as  the  differentia  between 
a  skilled  actor  and  an  ordinary  gentleman  who  has  not 
specialized  himself  in  these  directions.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  accuse  Mr.  Fred  Terry  of  being  a  bad  actor. 
The  position  he  occupies  is,  I  presume,  hardly  to  be  won 
without  considerable  professional  competence.  Neither 
is  mine.  And  yet  I  could  see  neither  appropriateness  in 
the  design,  nor  skill  and  elegance  in  the  execution  of  his 
impersonation  of  Robert  Llewelyn.  If  the  fault  is  with 
me,  I  can  only  express  my  regret.  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving 
was  not  good  as  Louis  Farquhar  :  he  was  gratuitously 
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tragic,  and  introduced  the  heroics  of  facial  expression 
into  drawing-room  comedy  in  a  way  that  he  will  not 
dream  of  five  years  hence ;  but  he  is  industriously  and 
successfully  learning  to  act  ;  and  that  is  for  him  at 
present  the  whole  duty  of  man.  If  Mr.  Dennis’s  Lord 
Killarney  was  not  a  very  remarkable  performance,  that 
was  perhaps  as  much  the  author’s  fault  as  the  actor’s. 
Something  was  supposed  to  be  wrong  with  Mr.  Carne’s 
acting  as  the  Archdeacon.  The  defect  was  really  in  his 
wig,  which  was  a  powdered  servant’s  wig,  and  gave  him 
an  irresistible  air  of  being  his  own  coachman. 

Fortunately  for  Mr.  Ward,  the  women’s  parts,  on 
which  the  play  chiefly  depends,  were  in  capable  hands. 
Miss  Marion  Terry  and  Miss  Alma  Murray  not  only 
know  the  technical  routine  of  their  business— which  is 
really  saying  a  good  deal  nowadays — but  their  execution 
has  a  cultivated  artistic  character  throughout ;  and  each 
has  an  original  and  completely  formed  style.  The  two 
styles — Miss  Murray’s  carefully  guarded,  and  a  little 
reticent  and  fastidious  ;  Miss  Terry’s  delicately  frank 
and  sympathetic — contrast  very  happily,  making  the 
scene  between  the  two  women  in  the  last  act  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  work  indeed.  Unfortunately  the  public, 
accustomed  to  tolerate  any  sort  of  bumptious  bungling, 
provided  a  big  effect  is  pulled  off  now  and  then  by  some 
actor  or  actress  for  whom  it  has  a  purely  personal 
admiration,  did  not  show  half  as  much  appreciation  of 
this  scene  as  of  Miss  Terry’s  big  curtain  points,  which, 
to  be  sure,  were  admirably  done,  but  which  would  have 
been  just  as  loudly  applauded  had  they  been  crudely 
thrown  at  our  heads  by  the  youngest  and  rawest  of  our 
leading  ladies.  When,  in  this  third  act,  Miss  Murray 
and  Miss  Terry  left  the  stage,  and  the  men  came  on,  it 
was  as  if  we  had  suddenly  passed  from  a  first-rate 
theatre  to  a  country-house  infested  with  amateurs. 
Miss  May  Harvey,  with  a  pretty  but  rather  colourless 
part,  was  too  strong  for  it  :  her  opportunities  evidently 
lie  in  tragi-comic  parts  of  a  much  more  forcible  kind. 
Still,  that  is  more  her  grievance  than  the  author’s  :  one 
does  not  complain  of  receiving  overweight.  G.  B.  S. 

DR.  PARRY’S  “KING  SAUL.” 

IN  Kensington  and  the  provinces  Dr.  Hubert  Parry’s 
music  is  vastly  admired  ;  and  the  man  is  beloved  of 
all  that  come  within  range  of  his  winning  personality. 
In  country  places  where  they  still  date  from  1846, 
“Job”  is  spoken  of  as  the  greatest  oratorio  since 
“Elijah”  (which  is  not  saying  much);  and  those 
critics  who  have  taken  the  composer  by  the  hand  are 
mostly  willing  to  concur.  Even  the  critics  who  cannot 
admire  Dr.  Parry  the  composer  rarely  proceed  to  lay  their 
curse  upon  his  work  until  they  have  bestowed  upon 
Dr.  Parry  the  man  the  heartiest  of  blessings  ;  and  this 
is  right,  for  he  is  worthy  the  highest  respect  of  us 
all.  We  only  follow  the  general  custom  in  professing 
the  esteem  in  which  we  hold  him.  He  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Royal  College  of  Music  by  certain  gentle¬ 
men  whose  qualifications  we  have  not  as  yet  carefully 
scrutinized  ;  he  is  a  teacher  of  composition  who  has  (in 
our  opinion)  sent  many  a  hopeful  young  fellow  along 
the  path  to  musical  perdition  ;  his  oratorios  are  sung 
by  the  Royal  Choral  Society,  that  never  yet  took  up  a 
work  on  its  merits  :  and  it  is  therefore  on  none  of  these 
accounts  that  we  esteem  him.  We  esteem  Dr.  Parry 
because  he  has  tramped  sturdily  along  his  own  road, 
neither  dallying  with  the  critic-librettist,  nor  turning 
aside  to  the  market-towns,  nor  seeking  advertisement  at 
the  hands  of  the  ever-willing  interviewer.  Schoolmaster, 
pedant,  though  he  is,  by  instinct  as  by  training,  he  has 
never  lost  his  eye  for  the  beautiful  ;  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  intrigue,  hard  by  the  cesspool  of 
academical  musical  life,  he  has— with  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  lamentable  falling  off — kept  himself  un¬ 
smirched.  So  much  we  cheerfully  concede  to  the  man, 
but  with  regard  to  the  composer  we  must  take  a  different 
tone.  Surprising  claims  have  been  made  for  that  gentle¬ 
man.  It  is  vociferously  proclaimed  that  he  is  our  greatest 
composer,  as  though  that,  if  true,  were  not  a  matter 
rather  for  shame  than  congratulation  ;  and,  worse  still, 
we  are  requested  to  imitate  him.  “  In  Dr.  Parry,”  it 
has  been  written,  “we  have  a  composer  of  true  genius 
.  .  .  [who]  has  indicated  the  lines  on  which  our  freedom 
may  be  regained,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 


prospects  of  our  English  art  depend  on  the  extent  to 
which  we  accept  his  leadership.”  Now,  we  think  this 
very  much  “  too  much  to  say  ”  ;  we  think  the  claim  for 
Dr.  Parry’s  genius  preposterous,  and  the  appeal  for  a 
following  mischievous  ;  and  we  will  show  why.  “King 
Saul  ”  was  given  by  the  Royal  Choral  Society  at  the 
Albert  Hall  on  7  February,  with  Miss  Brema,  Miss  Hilda 
Wilson,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Douglas 
Powell,  and  Mr.  Henschel,  as  singers,  and  the  composer 
as  conductor.  Let  us  examine  the  work. 

To  begin  with,  Dr.  Parry’s  choice  of  subject  is  often 
significant.  He  has  a  curious  fondness  for  the  themes 
of  the  masterworks  of  old  time.  For  instance,  he  must 
needs  reset  Pope’s  “  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  Day,”  which 
Handel  had  already  wedded  to  sublime  music  ;  then 
eliminating  Jennens  from  Handel’s  “  L’Allegro,”  he  sets 
“  L’Allegro  ed  il  Pensieroso  ”  without  the  banal  “II 
Moderato  ”  ;  “Judith  ”  is  not  so  far  away  from  “Judas 
Maccabeus,”  and  “King  Saul”  is  Handel’s  “Saul” 
with  a  great  deal  left  out.  Further,  he  incorporates  in 
his  libretto  many  biblical  verses  that  have  been  set  before, 
even  when  verses  less  hackneyed  might  have  served 
the  purpose  better.  Leaving  this  for  a  moment  and 
turning  to  Dr.  Parry’s  music,  are  we  not  haunted  in  even- 
bar  with  a  sense,  always  uneasy,  eventually  exasper¬ 
ating,  of  having  heard  something  like  it  before  ?  Some¬ 
times  it  is  possible  to  point  to  that  something  :  to  give 
only  two  instances,  a  “  theme  of  lamentation  ”  (as  Mr. 
Bennett  calls  it)  is  simply — of  all  things  in  the  world  ! — 
Mendelssohn’s  trifling  “Be  ye  faithful  unto  death” 
(variants  of  it  are  found  in  Michal’s  song  “  Arise  and 
sing” — omitted  on  7  February — and  “Lift  up  your 
voices,”  which  forms  part  of  the  following  chorus)  ;  and 
the  opening  of  the  Maiden’s  chorus  in  the  first  act  is 
coloured  by  the  alternate  tonic  and  submediant  harmonies 
from  “Lohengrin.”  We  might  give  a  score  of  further 
examples.  Dr.  Parry,  in  fact,  is  as  incorrigible  a  plagiarist 
as  Handel;  but  he  does  not  “convey”  in  the  Handel 
manner,  nor  indeed  the  Wagner,  or  Beethoven,  or  Bach 
manner.  Wagner,  for  example,  takes  a  well-worn  series 
of  notes,  and  so  infuses  himself  into  it  that  it  is  veritably 
transmuted,  and  we  have  a  “Tristan”  love-theme:  a 
thing  that  reminds  of  nothing  else,  and  is  unique  in  music. 
But  so  far  from  this  being  the  case  with  Dr.  Parry,  one 
cannot  with  ease  follow  his  music  with  close  attention, 


not  because  it  is  complicated  or  recondite,  but  because 
in  its  maddest  whirls  the  vexatious  sense  of  reminiscence 
sends  one’s  mind  off  at  a  tangent  to  grope  in  memory  for 
the  original  phrase  which,  we  are  convinced,  gave  rise 
to  this  or  that  echo.  Now,  we  have  only  to  consider 
Dr.  Parry’s  choice  of  subject,  of  particular  verses,  and 
this  trick  of  reminiscence,  in  conjunction  with  the  fact 
(which  he  who  runs  may  read  in  “The  Art  of  Music” 
and  elsewhere)  that  Dr.  Parry  is  a  pedant  with — O 
quaint  combination  ! — an  intense  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  noble,  and  his  secret  becomes  clear  as  the  day. 
Being  a  pedant,  he  is  wholly  without  original  emotion, 
and  what  with  him  stands  for  inspiration  comes  from 
outside — generally  from  the  masterworks  of  music.  He 
has  lived  amongst  masterpieces,  and  loved  them,  and 
naturally  tries  to  imitate  them,  as  budding  poets  try 
their  ’prentice  hands  on  Shakespearian  tragedies.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Dr.  Parry’s  immense  technical  facility  deludes  him 
into  the  belief  that  he  is  inspired  and  original ;  but  it  is 
plain  enough  that  he  only  meddled  with  the  story  of  Saul 
because  Handel’s  “  Saul,”  or  scenes  from  other  works 
that  could  be  imitated  in  “  King  Saul,”  gave  him  plea¬ 
sure,  that  he  set  faithful,  tireless,  tiresome  old  servants  of 
biblical  texts  once  again  because  pleasing  memories 
lingered  of  the  music  that  some  other  composers  had 
associated  with  them  long  ago.  In  his  own  music  he 
unmistakably  uses  the  phrases  and  passages  that  remind 
him  of  the  sensations  and  emotions  he  felt  when  he  first 
heard  them,  that  is  to  say,  he  uses  an  arbitrary  language, 
which  may  mean  much  to  him — for  the  associative  power 
of  sounds  is  extraordinary — but  which  means  little  or 
nothing  to  his  audience.  The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  Dr. 
Parry  is  much  too  clever  to  be  a  candid  and  servile  imi¬ 
tator.  He  seeks  to  avoid  comparison  between  “Saul” 
and  “King  Saul”  by  setting  the  story  with  its  main 
motive,  its  very  soul,  left  out ;  and  rather  than  let  his 
music  be  commonplace  he  forces  it  into  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  artificial  shapes  he  can  devise.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  story  and  music  reflect  the  old  things — indeed,  if 
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they  did  not,  they  would  mean  as  little  to  Dr.  Parry  as 
they  do  now  to  us ;  and  the  distortions  intended  togive  an 
air  of  originality  serve  only  to  make  the  reflections  tease 
the  brain  the  more  annoyingly. 

Dr.  Parry  neither  follows  Handel  closely,  giving  us 
an  honest,  straightforward  oratorio,  nor  does  he  follow 
Mendelssohn  and  Spohr  and  produce  honeyed  sentiment, 
nor  Wagner  and  neglect  the  old  forms  altogether ; 
but  he  goes  a  little  way  with  each  of  them  in  turn. 
“  King  Saul”  is  an  extraordinary  hybrid,  showing 
Wagner  in  the  “leit-motiv”  and  partial  abandonment  of 
detached  movements,  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn  in  the 
lullaby  music  of  the  third  act  and  elsewhere,  Handel  in 
the  directness,  not  to  say  plainness,  of  some  of  the  choral 
writing.  Now,  the  “leit-motiv,”  the  “representative 
theme,”  is  a  dangerous  edged-tool  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  incompetent  persons,  and  Dr.  Parry  misuses  it  with 
grave  absurdity.  Obviously,  a  theme  can  be  attached  only 
to  a  person  or  idea  that  has,  so  to  speak,  an  emotional 
equivalent :  indeed,  the  theme  is  expressive  of  this  emotion, 
and  not  of  the  idea  or  person.  Used  so,  in  the  Wagnerian 
drama  of  passion,  or  as  a  mode  of  characterization  in  the 
music-drama  of  character  which  is  not  yet  invented,  the 
representative  theme  is  reasonable  enough  ;  while  as  a 
mere  label  it  is  not  only  unreasonable,  but  unnecessary, 
for  in  opera  a  character  can  always  be  distinguished  by 
his  get-up,  or  in  oratorio  by  a  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  As  the  characters  in  “  King  Saul”  lack 
personality,  are  indeed  only  wandering  shadows,  and  em¬ 
bodiments  of  no  particular  passions,  Dr.  Parry’s  themes 
are  merely  labels.  They  express  nothing,  have  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  outline,  colour,  or  even  rhythm,  and  as  thematic 
material  are  sterile.  Their  significance,  like  that  of  all 
Dr. Parry’s  phrases, is  arbitrary,  accidental:  Saul’s  themes 
would  serve  equally  well  for  David  or  for  Michal,  and 
either  of  theirs  would  serve  for  Saul.  It  follows  that  Dr. 
Parry’s  characterization  is  of  the  crudest  and  most 
primitive  sort :  though  Saul  sings  bass,  David  tenor,  and 
Michal  soprano,  the  parts  are  alike  colourless,  alike 
unvocal.  Saul’s  best  song  is  heard  on  his  first  entry ;  and 
David  and  Michal  promise  well  in  the  love-duet,  but 
presently  go  off  into  elephantine  coquettishness.  The 
Witch  of  Endor  is  sleepy,  and  even  Miss  Brema  could 
not  make  the  Evil  Spirit  any  other  than  an  aimless  back¬ 
biting  vixen.  The  choral  writing  makes  one  wonder 
that  Dr.  Parry,  with  such  noble  traditions  behind  him, 
should  have  done  no  better.  The  straightforward  bits 
are  barren;  and  “He  that  watcheth  over  Israel”  is 
prettily  sentimental.  What  a  distance  we  have  travelled, 
and  in  what  a  direction,  since  Palestrina’s  Mass, 
“Aeterna  Christi  munera,”  Byrde’s  D  minor  Mass,  or 
even  Bach’s  Magnificat  or  Handel’s  “Worthy  is  the 
Lamb”  !  We  have  lost  simplicity  and  sincerity,  and  got 
instead  thematic  development ;  and  we  are  not  likely  to 
gain  by  the  change.  Mr.  Bennett’s  useful  analysis 
shows,  what  no  one  would  detect  in  performance,  that 
the  music  of  “King  Saul”  is  largely  built  up  of  the 
various  representative  themes.  That  the  iron  of  acade¬ 
micism  could  enter  so  deep  into  the  soul  of  so  white-hot 
an  enthusiast  as  Dr.  Parry  would  be  unbelievable  were 
not  the  music  before  us  ;  and  it  proves  that,  in  practice 
at  any  rate,  he  has  got  little  further  than  the  lamented 
Macfarren.  The  great  masters  did  indeed  weave  their 
webs  of  sound  of  shreds  of  their  themes,  variously 
metamorphosed,  and  thus,  but  only  incidentally,  gave 
their  “workings  out”  an  intellectual  continuity  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  underlying  emotional  or  aesthetic 
continuity  ;  but  the  pedant  weaves  his  web  of  sound 
to  show  how  ingeniously  he  can  use  his  shreds 
of  subject-matter.  This  is  what  Dr.  Parry  does. 
His  music  has  the  superficial  intellectual  continuity, 
and  a  deaf  man,  or  a  musical  critic  without  emotion  or 
aesthetic  perception,  could  not  possibly  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  some  pages  of  Parry  and  some  pages  of  Wagner. 
To  the  composer,  it  maybe,  hischoice  phrases,  of  privately 
attached  emotional  and  aesthetic  meaning,  give  a  value 
to  the  strata  of  dreary  “working  out  ”  in  which,  like  flies 
in  amber,  they  are  embedded  ;  but  to  us  it  seems  that 
his  music  is  pure  mathematics,  at  its  best  “  dry,”  at  its 
worst  appallingly  ugly,  and  always  astoundingly  clever. 

Clever  :  the  word  brings  us  back  to  the  point  whence 
we  started.  This  is  the  music  we  are  told  to  imitate  ; 
this  the  composer  we  are  invited  to  follow.  Now, 
cleverness  is  the  last  thing  that  should  be  evident  in  a 
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work  of  art  ;  it  is  the  trace  of  the  tool,  the  token  of  in¬ 
complete  mastery.  Only  by  dint  of  relentless  analysis 
does  one  come  on  the  cleverness  of  Palestrina  and  Bach. 
But  the  best  thing  Dr.  Parry’s  admirers  can  say  of  his 
music  is  that  it  is  clever  ;  and  they  are  right.  “  King 
Saul  ”  is  the  apotheosis  of  mere  cleverness  !  To  imitate 
it,  though  never  so  distantly,  is  to  follow  the  Royal 
College  young  men  who  turn  out  endless  cantatas  and 
overtures  in  which  we  find  cleverness  inversely  propor- 
ate  to  beauty.  Music  in  England  languishes  for  want 
of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  not  of  cleverness.  If  we 
must  follow  some  one,  he  must  be  a  man  whose  work 
shows  these  prime  qualities,  a  whole  artist,  and  not  like 
Dr.  Parry,  half  an  artist,  and  that  the  appreciative  half. 
Let  us  all  respect,  nay,  reverence  and  love,  the  amiable 
man,  the  enthusiast  ;  but  the  circumstances  demand 
that  we,  who  believe  that  to  follow  the  composer  will  be 
mischievous,  shall  offer  our  verdict  on  his  work,  merely 
for  what  it  is  worth,  based  only  on  the  considera¬ 
tions  we  have  brought  forward,  with  no  pretence  of 
authority,  but  with  due  emphasis.  Therefore  we  say 
that  as  an  essay  in  pedanticism  “King  Saul”  merits 
the  highest  praise  that  pedants  reserve  for  each  other’s 
exercises,  and  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  utterly,  unimagin¬ 
ably,  insufferably  bad. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— III. 

A  Striking  Contrast. 

IN  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles  we  referred  to  the 
remarkable  divergence  of  practice  among  life  insur¬ 
ance  offices  as  regards  the  allotment  of  bonuses  to 
“endowment”  policies.  Such  policies  are  now  granted 
by  every  one  of  the  seventy-five  offices  doing  ordinary 
life  insurance  business  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Twenty- 
seven  offices  give  the  same  reversionary  bonus  to 
endowments  as  to  whole-life  policies,  seventeen  offices 
give  a  smaller  bonus,  five  others  a  larger  bonus,  and  in 
seventeen  cases  (including  those  in  which  this  form  of 
insurance  has  only  lately  been  undertaken)  the  amount 
of  the  bonus  seems  doubtful.  The  nine  remaining  offices 
pay  no  bonus  at  all  on  endowment  policies,  six  of  them 
for  esoteric  reasons  which  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  divine,  the  other  three  for  the  very  best  of  all  reasons 
— they  have  no  surplus  to  distribute,  and  therefore  there 
are  no  profits  for  anybody. 

The  two  societies  we  have  selected  for  review  this 
week  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  prospects  of  an  insurer  may  be  affected  by  a 
difference  of  system.  The  Actuary  of  the  National 
Provident  Institution  separates  the  endowment  fund 
from  the  other  funds  of  the  society,  and  maintains  that 
he  is  thus  enabled  to  allot  a  larger  bonus  to  an  endow¬ 
ment  policy  than  to  a  whole-life  policy  of  equal  amount. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Actuary  of  the  Caledonian 
Insurance  Company  points  out  that,  as  a  reversionary 
bonus  on  an  endowment  policy  is  payable  earlier  than  an 
equal  bonus  on  a  whole-life  policy  (assuming  the  average 
expectation  of  life),  its  present  cash  value  is  much 
greater  ;  and  he  therefore  computes  the  endowment 
bonuses  at  a  lower  rate.  We  need  not  attempt  to  decide 
which  of  these  authorities  is  right  in  the  abstract, or  whether 
they  are  both  wrong  and  the  middle  course  of  granting 
an  equal  bonus  all  round,  which,  as  we  saw  last  week, 
is  pursued  by  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund,  is  after  all 
the  fairest.  We  are  here  concerned  with  the  practical 
results  arrived  at,  or  to  be  expected  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  from  an  investor’s  point  of  view,  the  Caledonian 
method  of  distribution  cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  following  comparative  table  shows  the 
addition  made  by  each  society  to  a  policy  for  ^1000, 
payable  in  15,  25,  or  35  years  : 

Premiums  Gain  or  Loss 


Age 

Policy 

accumu¬ 

as  com¬ 

when 

Annual 

and 

lated  at  2\ 

pared  with 

Pay¬ 

Premium. 

Bonus  at 

per  cent 

a  2$  per 

able. 

Maturity,  compound 

cent  invest 

interest. 

ment. 

£  s-  4 ■ 

£ 

£ 

/ 

National  Provident 

35  • 

5° 

67  IO  O 

...  1250 

.  X24O  ... 

+  10 

Caledonian 

35  •• 

50  •• 

66  11  8 

...  1150 

.  X223  ... 

-  73 

National  Provident 

30  •• 

55  •• 

40  11  8 

...  M77 

.  I42X  ... 

+  56 

Caledonian  . 

30  •• 

55  — 

38  18  4 

...  1250 

.  X362  ... 

-  112 

National  Provident 

20  .. 

55  •• 

27  16  8 

...  1672 

.  I5<>7  ... 

+  105 

Caledonian  . 

20  ... 

55 

26  7  6 

...  1350 

.  X485  ... 

~  X35 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Caledonian  premiums  are 
somewhat  lower  than  those  charged  by  the  National 
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Provident  Institution.  We  have  therefore  calculated 
the  amount  which  an  annual  sum  equal  to  the  National 
Provident  premium  would  produce,  in  each  case,  if 
invested  in  the  Caledonian  Company.  In  the  first  case, 
the  insurer  would  receive  barely  £1166,  instead  of 
£1230]  in  the  second  case,  ^1303  10s.,  instead  of 
^1477;  and,  in  the  third  case,  ^1424  10s.,  instead  of 
^1672. 

The  effect  of  each  system  on  endowments  as  compared 
with  whole-life  policies  may  be  very  simply  exemplified. 
The  foregoing-  table  shows  that,  under  the  last  National 
Provident  valuation,  a  twenty-five  years’  endowment 
policy  for  _£iooo,  effected  at  the  age  of  30,  would  be 
awarded  £^77  ;  but  the  bonus  on  a  whole-life  policy  for 
the  same  amount,  effected  at  the  same  age  and  date, 
would  be  £377,  or  just  ^100  /ess.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  similar  endowment  policy  in  the  Caledonian  Company 
would  receive  an  addition  of  only  £230,  whereas  the 
bonus  on  the  corresponding  whole-life  policy  would  be 
^343  15s.,  or  nearly  ^jioo  more.  In  fact,  the  system 
pursued  by  the  National  Provident  Institution  has 
hitherto  enabled  that  society  to  grant  exceptionally 
favourable  bonuses  on  endowments;  and  the  results 
given  above  are  distinctly  better  than  those  obtainable 
from  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund. 

One  very  important  question,  however,  remains  to  be 
considered.  Are  these  results  likely  to  be  maintained  ? 
At  the  last  valuation,  the  surplus  for  distribution  showed 
an  appreciable  falling  off;  and  we  venture  to  think  that 
the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  society  has  not  been 
slow  to  advertise  the  advantages  which  it  offers  to 
investors,  and  it  is  apparent  from  the  following  statistics 
that  these  representations  have  not  been  without  effect. 
The  amount  of  the  endowment  insurances  on  the  books 
was  : 

In  November  1887  .  .  .  ^1,424,628 

In  November  1892  .  .  .  2,734,435 

Increase  in  endowments  .  .  1,309,807 

The  amount  assured  under  whole-life  policies  was  : 

In  November  1887  .  .  .  ^9,593)830 

In  November  1892  .  .  .  8,947,108 

Decrease  in  whole-life  business  .  646,722 

Now,  we  are  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  National 
Provident  Institution.  If  we  were,  we  should  very  much 
like  to  ask  the  actuary  whether  the  endowment  business 
is  really  so  much  more  profitable  than  the  whole-life 
business  as  to  justify  the  payment  of  an  additional  re¬ 
versionary  bonus  at  the  rate  of  about  8s.  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  sum  assured  ;  whether  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  endowment  class  is  not  given  the  benefit  of  the 
best-paying  investments,  or  that  it  has  not  been  unduly 
favoured  in  apportioning  the  expenses  of  management  ; 
and  whether  it  was  not  owing  to  some  mistake  of  this 
sort,  which  might  easily  have  been  initiated  at  a  time 
when  the  endowment  policies  were  comparatively  few, 
that  the  society  had  a  smaller  surplus  to  divide  in  1892, 
when  they  comprised  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
business.  Failing  adequate  assurances  on  these  points, 
we  confess  that  we  do  not  look  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  high  rate  of  bonus  hitherto  paid  on  these 
policies. 

No  “without  profit”  policies  are  issued ;  and,  although 
we  have  nothing  to  say  against  this  in  principle,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  society  is  thus  deprived  of  a  source  of 
revenue  which  some  proprietary  companies  assert  is 
sufficient  to  provide  entirely  for  the  shareholders’  divi¬ 
dends.  The  rate  of  interest  earned  on  investments, 
though  satisfactory,  is  not  exceptional  :  the  expenses  of 
management  are  moderate,  but  several  offices  are  con¬ 
ducted  at  least  as  cheaply.  In  short,  there  is  no  appa¬ 
rent  reason  why  the  members  should  fare  better  than  in 
other  good  societies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  office  is  undoubtedly  sound, 
and  probably  it  will  continue  to  give  quite  as  good  a 
return  to  the  investor  as  that  offered  by  the  Scottish 
Widows’  Fund.  This,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
is  about  equivalent  to  compound  interest  on  the  pre¬ 
miums  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent  per  annum,  with  the 
life  insurance  thrown  into  the  bargain.  We  do  not 
think  that  more  than  this  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  National  Provident 
Institution  has  hitherto  paid  no  interim  bonus  at  death  ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  interim  bonus  paid  to 
survivors  in  the  endowment  class,  when  the  policy 


matures  between  one  valuation  and  the  next,  has  never 
been  made  public.  At  any  rate,  the  insurer  will  do  well 
to  let  the  date  of  maturity  of  his  policy  coincide  with,  or 
follow  as  closely  as  possible  upon,  the  termination  of  a 
quinquennium. 

The  Caledonian  Insurance  Company  is  unquestionably 
an  excellent  institution — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
shareholders.  If  our  small  investor  can  manage  to 
become  possessed  of  a  few  shares,  £3  paid,  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  price,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so ;  but  he  will 
probably  have  to  pay  ^30  apiece  for  them.  From  a 
policy-holders’  standpoint,  however,  the  outlook  is  not 
particularly  rosy.  The  Company  is  an  old  one  and  is 
sound  enough,  but  the  shareholders  take  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  profits,  and  the  whole-life  policies  have 
never  been  allotted  more  than  a  “  simple”  reversionary 
bonus  at  the  rate  of  £1  7s.  6d.  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  amount  assured.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
the  case  of  an  ordinary  endowment  policy,  the  rate 
is  reduced  to  £1  per  cent  per  annum  ;  and  it  would 
be  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  figures  already  given, 
were  it  not  that  a  few  years  ago  the  Company  took  what 
was  then  an  altogether  new  departure  by  offering  endow¬ 
ment  policies  at  special  rates  without  medical  examina¬ 
tion.  In  order  that  the  system  on  which  these  policies 
are  granted  may  be  understood,  it  should  be  explained 
that  an  ordinary  endowment  insurance  consists  of  twro 
parts — viz.,  an  endowment  payable  only  on  survival  of 
the  specified  term,  and  a  life  policy  payable  only  if  the 
insured  should  die  in  the  course  of  that  term.  One  of 
these  events,  of  course,  must  happen,  and  the  two 
premiums  chargeable  in  respect  of  them  are  added 
together  and  constitute  the  endowment  insurance  pre¬ 
mium.  In  t-he  Caledonian  “no  medical  examination” 
scheme,  the  amount  of  the  second  item — the  “term” 
policy — is  made  one  half  of  the  endowment,  so  that, 
if  a  policy-holder  dies  during  the  currency  of  his 
policy,  his  heirs  obtain  only  half  as  much  as  he 
himself  would  have  obtained  on  survival  of  the  term. 
The  practical  effect  of  this  provision  is  somewhat 
curious.  In  many  cases  the  premiums  become  less 
as  the  age  of  effecting  the  policy  increases.  Thus, 
a  twenty-years  endowment  policy,  effected  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  costs  ^38  12s.  id.  a  year  ;  but,  if  effected  at  the 
age  of  forty,  it  only  costs  ^38  10s.  5d.  a  year.  The 
bonus  on  these  policies  is  reserved  for  division  among 
the  representatives  of  those  members  who  shall  have 
paid  two-thirds  of  the  stipulated  number  of  premiums, 
and  who  shall  die  before  the  maturity  of  the  endowment. 
This  is  certainly  no  more  than  fair,  for,  unless  the  bonus 
is  much  better  than  we  expect  it  to  be,  a  policy-holder 
who  dies  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  of  the  term, 
will  have  made  but  a  bad  bargain  for  his  heirs.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  disease,  or  tendency  to  disease, 
a  man  should  be  afflicted  with  before  deciding  to  take 
out  one  of  these  policies.  In  some  cases  they  may  confer 
a  genuine  boon  ;  but  those  are  scarcely  the  cases,  we 
imagine,  that  the  Company  is  most  anxious  to  secure. 
For  healthy  lives,  they  are  not  worth  a  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 

HE  directors  of  the  Great  Northern  and  City  Rail¬ 
way  Company  have  acted  rightly  in  returning  the 
money  subscribed,  since  the  issue  did  not  succeed.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  public  did  not  support  the 
undertaking  better,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  requires  greater  facilities 
for  its  suburban  traffic,  and  especially  for  its  traffic  with 
the  City.  As  yet,  however,  electric  railways  are  not  in 
favour  with  the  investing  public.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  Hampstead  Company  also  failed  last  year,  and 
one  or  two  other  enterprises  that  are  ready  to  be  brought 
out  are  kept  back  because  of  the  disinclination  of  the 
public  to  subscribe.  The  failure  of  the  issue  in  another 
way  is  notable,  as  it  shows  that  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  United  States  is  alarming  investors  and  rendering 
them  unwilling  to  part  with  their  money.  At  the 
present  time  underground  railways  are  greatly  needed 
in  London  to  relieve  the  congested  traffic  of  the  streets ; 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  electricity  is  a 
better  motive  power  than  steam.  After  a  while  no 
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doubt  the  public  will  perceive  this  and  will  be  prepared 
to  support  such  enterprises  ;  but  unfortunately  it  appears 
clear  that  small  undertakings  like  the  Great  Northern 
and  City  Railway  are  not  in  favour  with  the  public. 

According  to  the  Egyptian  revenue  returns,  the  total 
receipts  last  year  slightly  exceeded  io|  millions  sterling, 
and  the  total  expenditure  gf  millions  sterling,  leaving 
a  surplus  of  a  little  over  ^800,000,  of  which  only 
^158,000  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  handed  over  to  the  Public  Debt  Com¬ 
mission.  The  surplus  would  have  been  still  larger,  but 
that  the  collection  of  a  portion  of  the  revenue  was 
postponed  on  account  of  the  low  prices.  The  Customs 
and  railway  receipts  were  the  largest  on  record.  The 
Customs  gave  ^846,000,  and  the  railways  ^1,800,000. 
^700,000  of  debt  was  paid  off  during  the  year,  and  the 
reserves  were  raised  to  nearly  4J  millions  sterling. 
Nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  this  is  due  to  debt  Conver¬ 
sions,  and  nearly  2 1  millions  sterling  have  been  accumu¬ 
lated  out  of  surplus  revenue. 

According  to  the  New  York  Commercial  Chronicle, 
the  total  production  of  gold  throughout  the  world  last 
year  was  very  nearly  37J  millions  sterling,  an  increase  of 
nearly  5  millions  sterling  over  the  year  before,  and  of 
nearly  17  millions  sterling  compared  with  ten  years  pre¬ 
viously.  The  figures,  however,  are  largely  estimates, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  are  somewhat  exaggerated. 
That  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  output  we  do  not 
doubt ;  especially  in  South  Africa,  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  Australia.  But  there  are  no  really  trustworthy 
figures  for  most  of  the  mines.  Even  in  the  United  States 
the  figures  are  doubtful,  various  authorities  arriving  at 
different  results.  So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned  the  un¬ 
certainty  is  greater  still,  and  respecting  countries  of 
small  production  there  is  very  little  really  known.  Still, 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  production  of  gold 
last  year  far  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  in 
modern  times.  It  was  probably  5  or  6  millions  larger 
than  the  largest  output  immediately  after  the  discoveries 
in  California  and  Australia,  and  everything  points  to  a 
continuedincrease,  especially  in  South  Africa  and  Western 
Australia.  The  augmented  yield  has  not  as  yet  influenced 
prices,  mainly  because  of  the  widespread  distrust,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  United  States  and  in  Australia.  Until  some¬ 
thing  is  done  to  put  the  American  currency  in  order  and  to 
revive  confidence  in  Australia,  there  is  little  probability 
of  a  marked  rise  in  prices.  But  by-and-by  there  must 
be  a  very  considerable  rise.  It  is  quite  true,  of  course, 
that  the  consumption  of  gold  is  vastly  larger  now  than 
it  was  even  twenty  years  ago,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
increased  supply  will  not  have  so  great  an  effect  as  the  dis¬ 
coveries  in  California  and  Australia  had.  Much,  however, 
depends  upon  the  policy  that  is  finally  adopted  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  a  very  strong  party  in  favour 
of  silver  there,  while  there  is  also  a  very  strong  party  in 
favour  of  gold.  Which  will  ultimately  succeed  is  as  yet 
doubtful.  If  the  United  States  adopts  silver,  then  the 
increased  supply  of  gold  will  have  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
fluence  by-and-by.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  United 
States  adopts  the  single  gold  standard,  there  will  be  a 
very  large  demand  for  gold  for  the  United  States.  So 
far  as  Europe  is  concerned  there  is  not  much  probability 
•of  a  large  demand.  Austria  and  Hungary  will  require 
about  10  millions  sterling  to  complete  their  currency 
reform  ;  but  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany 
have  as  much  gold  as  they  need,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  Russian  supply  must  also  be  ample.  Of  course  the 
great  military  Governments  will  continue  to  accumulate 
gold  as  they  have  been  doing  for  over  twenty  years. 
But  their  accumulations  are  already  so  very  large  that 
their  demands  will  not  much  affect  the  gold  market ;  the 
main  doubt  is  as  regards  the  United  States,  South 
America,  India,  and  possibly  Japan.  If  India  were  to 
adopt  a  gold  standard,  and  attempt  to  obtain  a  gold 
currency  likewise,  she  would  require  perhaps  40  or  50 
millions  sterling— it  may  be  even  more — and  the  United 
States  would  require  as  much.  But  few  believe  that  a  gold 
currency  can  be  established  in  India  ;  and  respecting  the 
United  States,  as  already  said,  no  definite  opinion  can 
yet  be  formed. 

The  belief  that  the  new  American  loan  will  lead  to 


large  withdrawals  of  gold  has  raised  the  rate  of  discount 
in  the  open  market  this  week  to  ij  per  cent.  The  rate 
of  interest  for  short  loans,  however,  is  very  low,  and  at 
the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  this  week  borrowers 
were  able  to  obtain  all  they  required  at  from  i|  to  2  per 
cent,  and  sometimes  even  lower.  The  talk  about  large 
gold  withdrawals  is  unfounded.  Altogether  only  about 
six  millions  sterling  are  to  be  raised  in  this  market  ; 
and  much  the  larger  part  will  be  obtained  without  going 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  understood  that  already 
the  Messrs.  Rothschild  have  accumulated  about  a  million 
sterling,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  what 
is  wanted  from  the  receipts  that  are  coming  in  from 
abroad  and  from  accumulated  stocks  upon  the  Continent. 
Everything  will  be  done  to  avoid  taking  much  from  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  India  Council  offered  for  tender  on  Wednesday 
sixty  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  sold  the  whole  amount  at  a  little 
over  is.  oJ-|d.  per  rupee.  The  silver  market  continues 
very  quiet,  the  price  fluctuating  about  27jd.  per  ounce. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  this  week  showed  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  speculative  account  open. 
For  some  time  past  the  weaker  operators  in  the  mining 
market  have  been  selling,  while  the  purchasers  are 
wealthy  people  who  are  able  to  pay  for  what  they  buy, 
and  consequently  the  amount  to  be  carried  forward  is 
much  smaller  than  it  was.  There  was  only  a  small 
demand  for  loans,  therefore,  and  rates  were  easy. 
As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  mining  market.  One  or  two  stocks  are  lower, 
especially  Sheba  shares,  because  of  the  flooding  of  the 
mine.  But  generally  prices  recovered  decidedly  this 
week,  Paris  having  again  begun  to  buy.  The  prob¬ 
ability,  however,  is  that  business  will  remain  much 
quieter  for  some  time  yet,  partly  because  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  may  be  done  in  the  United  States, 
and  partly  because  the  speculation  was  too  wild  a  little 
while  ago,  and  most  of  the  weaker  speculators  have 
suffered  losses.  One  firm  of  jobbers  failed  during  the 
Settlement,  and  three  members  have  been  expelled  for 
dishonourable  conduct.  These  events  had  a  temporary 
influence  on  some  departments,  especially  the  Home 
Railways.  The  reports  of  the  different  railway  companies 
are  considered  disappointing,  although,  in  fact,  they 
were  only  what  might  have  been  expected  ;  and  the 
traffic  receipts  are  not  good.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
and  of  the  great  frost,  the  state  of  trade  throughout  the 
country  is  not  bad.  The  home  trade  indeed  is  wonder¬ 
fully  good,  considering  all  the  circumstances  ;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  crisis  in  the  United  States,  the  exports  to 
that  country  were  larger  in  January  than  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  before.  The  American  market  is  naturally 
very  depressed.  The  total  stock  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  is  now  little  over  8  millions  sterling, 
and  to  replenish  it  the  Government  has  had  to  contract 
for  a  loan  of  about  12  J  millions  sterling,  for  which  it  has 
to  pay  as  much  as  3^  per  cent — an  extravagantly  high 
rate  for  so  great  a  country  as  the  United  States, 
but  rendered  justifiable  because  the  Government  cannot 
pledge  itself  specifically  to  pay  principal  and  interest  in 
gold.  The  President  has  sent  a  second  message  to 
Congress,  pointing  out  the  injury  to  the  credit  of  the 
country,  and  urging  once  more  that  explicit  authority 
should  be  given  to  borrow  in  gold.  Whether  the 
authority  will  be  granted  is  uncertain  as  we  write,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  wide¬ 
spread  alarm.  The  European  public  is  selling  rather 
than  buying,  and  the  American  public  is  disheartened. 

If  Congress  acts  wisely,  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  rapid 
and  considerable  recovery  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  prices 
are  likely  to  go  much  lower,  for  then  it  will  be  feared 
that  the  Government  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  obliga¬ 
tions  in  gold,  and  such  a  fear  as  that  may  at  any 
moment  cause  a  panic.  Central  and  South  American 
stocks  are  neglected,  and  there  is  not  very  much  doing 
upon  the  Continental  Bourses.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  contemplates  bring¬ 
ing  out  a  loan  for  8  or  10  millions  sterling,  for  which  all 
the  preparations  are  made.  In  Paris,  too,  preparations 
are  being  made  for  funding  about  40  millions  sterling  of 
floating  debt,  and  the  general  impression  is  that  the 
great  bankers  will  support  the  market. 
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Consols  closed  on  Thursday  at  104^,  u  rise  compared 
with  the  preceding'  Thursday  of  g.  In  most  other  first- 
class  stocks  there  is  likewise  some  improvement ;  but 
Australasian  Government  stocks  are  down  a  little.  For 
example,  Victorian  3^’s  closed  on  Thursday  at  974,  a 
fall  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday  of  J.  In  the 
Home  Railway  market  there  has  been  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  during  the  week.  Caledonian  Undivided 
closed  on  Thursday  at  130,  a  rise  compared  with  the 
preceding  Thursday  of  f  ;  Great  Eastern  closed  at 
77,  likewise  a  rise  of  ;  North-Western  closed  at 
1794,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  Midland  closed  at  a 

rise  of  1^.  In  the  American  department  quotations 
are  lower.  Canadian  Pacific  shares  closed  at  5°g>  a 
of  2f  ;  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  at  6i£,  a  fall 
of  2  ;  and  Milwaukee  shares  closed  at  57^,  a  fall  of  1. 
In  the  Argentine  department  there  has  been  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  recovery.  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Ord. 
closed  at  105,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Central  Argentine  closed  at 
73i>  a  rise  of  4  ;  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ord.  closed 
at *68,  a  rise  of  5  ;  Argentine  Government  Bonds  of  1886 
closed  at  67!,  a  rise  of  1  ;  and  the  Lunding  Loan  closed 
at  74I,  a  rise  of  3.  In  the  inter-Bourse  department 
Greeks  of  1884  closed  at  311,  a  rise  of  i£  ;  Italian  closed 
at  88,  a  rise  of  ;  and  Spanish  closed  at  77§,  a  rise  of 
il  In  the  South  African  market  De  Beers  shares  closed 
at  20t96,  a  rise  of  1  ;  Jagersfontein  closed  at  i8§,  a  rise 
of  ;  Henry  Nourse  closed  at  6,  also  a  rise  of  f ^  ; 
Geldenhuis  Deep  Level  closed  at  6y|-,  a  rise  of  j  ,  and 
City  and  Suburban  closed  at  184,  a  rise  of  ;  but  Sheba 
shares  closed  at  26s.  6d.,  a  fall  of  6s.  gd. 


on  to  hand  over  to  the  same  public  still  richer  properties 
for  ^15,000  in  cash,  and  the  rest  in  shares,  we  are 
unable  to  divine. 

Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  states  that  Mainland  Consols, 
Limited,  “has  been  very  largely  over-subscribed,”  and 
that  the  shares  already  “command  a  substantial  pre¬ 
mium.”  This  is  almost  too  good  to  be  true;  we  can  only 
think  of  Mr.  Frederic  Augustus  Thompson  as  a  species 
of  Patent  Company  Incubator,  who  will  hatch  mining 
concerns  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week,  and  sell  them  to 
English  companies  at  an  acknowledged  profit  as  often  as 
he  gets  the  chance,  while  the  Hon.  William  Clarke 
will  procure  favourable  reports  on  the  “Cocktail  and 
“Burster,”  and  Burst-up  Mining  Leases  till  further 
orders,  and  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  will  indite  long  letters 
to  the  press  declaring  that  the  shares  of  each  and  all  of 
these  concerns  “  command  a  substantial  premium.  ’  But 
now  that  these  gentlemen,  beginning  with  the  positive  ot 
1000  ounces  of  gold  per  ton,  have  advanced  to  the  com¬ 
parative  of  the  Robinson  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  and  to  the 
superlative  of  “richest”  in  the  Golden  Crown,  Limited, 
what  adjectives  will  they  find  in  the  week  after  next  to 
describe  their  freshest  egg,  not  to  speak  of  their  unselfish 
virtue  ? 


NEW  ISSUES. 


A  Public  Company  Incubator. 


In  our  issue  of  2  February,  while  criticizing  somewhat 
adversely  a  new  Company  called  “The  New  Zealand 
Jubilee  Gold  Mine,  Limited,”  we  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  vendor  was  a  certain  Mr.  Frederic  Augustus 
Thompson,  who  was  further  connected,  as  chairman  or 
otherwise,  with  the  Decatur  Mines  Syndicate,  the 
Keysville  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  Kromdraii  Gold 
Mining  Company,  the  South  Simmer  and  Jack  Deep 
Level  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  Van  Ryn  Estate  and 
Gold  Mining  Company,  and  the  Mexican  General  Land 
Mortgage  and  Investment  Company.  As  these  were 
only  a  few  of  the  Companies  with  which  Mr.  Frederic 
Augustus  Thompson  was  connected,  we  went  on  to  assert 
that  the  “limit  is  not  yet  reached  of  Mr.  Thompson’s 
mining  activity  ;  he  appears  again  on  the  Board  of  the 
‘  Mainlaind  Consols,  Limited’”  ;  and  in  this  case  Mr. 
Thompson  represents  the  vendor  Company,  which  bears 
no  less  a  title  than  “The  West  Australian  Exploring  and 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited.”  But  when  we  talked  a 
fortnight  ago  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  mining  activity,  we  had 
no  idea  that  he  or  his  finance  corporation  intended  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  mining  company  each  and  every  week.  A  few 
days  ago,  however,  Mr.  Frederic  Augustus  Thompson 
appeared  again  as  the  vendor  to  “The  Robinson  pold 
Mines,  Limited”  (formed  to  acquire  the  “  Cocktail”  and 
“Burster”  Gold  Mining  Leases),  and  now  we  see  from 
a  letter  signed  by  one  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  managing 
director  of  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance 
Corporation,  Limited,  that  “the  next  Company  to  which 
we  shall  invite  subscriptions  will  be  the  Golden  Crown, 
Limited,  incorporated  to  acquire  the  celebrated  Golden 
Crown  and  other  Leases,  pronounced  by  many  to  be  the 
richest  (sic)  property  yet  discovered  in  the  White  Feather 
district  of  Western  Australia.  Several  hundredweight 
of  stone  from  the  Golden  Crown,  literally  studded  with 
gold,  is  now  on  view  at  the  offices,”  and  so  forth. 

Now,  as  the  Mainland  Consols  was  said  to  possess 
“  a  rich  chute  of  ore,”  averaging  “  about  1000  ounces 
of  gold  per  ton,”  it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Frederic 
Augustus  Thompson  and  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  in 
talking  of  the  Robinson  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  must  talk 
of  reefs  “very  rich,”  and  when  they  come  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Golden  Crown  must  go  one  better,  and  talk  of 
the  “  richest  property  yet  discovered,”  &c.  &c.  As  Mr. 
Frederic  Augustus  Thompson,  of  the  Mainland  Consols, 
Limited,  wanted  to  sell  a  property  with  chutes  of  gold 
averaging  1000  ounces  per  ton  for  ^50,000  or  ^j6o,ooo  to 
the  British  public,  he  must  be  accounted  a  philanthropist; 
but  what  he  and  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  mean  by  going 


There  appears  in  another  column  the  prospectus  ot 
Ben  Evans  &  Co.  (Limited),  drapers,  of  Swansea. 
This  is  an  industrial  enterprise,  and  its  shares  will 
probably  follow  those  of  Roberts  &  Co.  and  Crisp  & 
Co.,  and  soon  reach  a  premium.  Still,  we  are  sorry  to 
see  the  Lord  Mayor’s  name  on  the  prospectus,  even  in 
the  capacity  of  trustee  to  the  debenture-holders.  We 
had  ventured  to  hope  that  the  day  when  a  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  would  allow  his  name  to  be  connected 
with  any  joint-stock  concern,  however  good,  had  ended, 
once  for  all,  with  a  familiar  chapter  in  the'  career  of  Sir 
Henry  Isaacs. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  LESSON  IN  CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  February,  1895. 

SIR, — Lord  Rosebery’s  choice  of  Dr.  Percival  to  fill  the 
vacant  bishopric  of  Hereford  raises  the  question  of 
the  way  in  which  the  highest  patronage  in  the  Church 
of  England  is  exercised.  The  Church  Patronage  Bill 
deals  ably  and  drastically  with  abuses  in  the  exercise  of 
minor  rights  of  patronage,  and  is,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
pretty  sure  to  become  law.  The  appointment  of  the 
Bishops,  who  are,  as  it  were,  the  generals  in  command 
of  the  great  army  of  clergy,  is  a  matter  of  special 
moment,  and  a  right  involving  heavy  responsibility.  If 
it  is  important  to  find  the  right  men  to  form  the  rank 
and  file,  how  much  more  important  is  it  to  get  the  right 
officers — men  with  wide  and  varied  experience  of  pastoral 
work,  with  the  training  and  the  aptitudes  for  organizing- 
and  overseeing  such  work  on  a  large  scale. 

Yet  Lord  Rosebery,  with  many  thousands  of  experi¬ 
enced  and  well  qualified  parochial  clergy  to  choose  from, 
actually  goes  to  one  of  our  big  public  schools  and  selects 
a  headmaster — a  man  of  experience  and  eminence  in  the 
educational  world,  a  representative  Oxford  don— to  cap¬ 
tain  a  body  of  men  the  work  of  whose  lives,  is  of  an 
altogether  different  kind,  of  a  kind  in  which  Lora 
Rosebery’s  chosen  candidate  has  had  practically  no 
preparation  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  training 
less  valuable  in  developing  the  qualifications  that  are 
desirable  in  a  bishop  or  chief  pastor  of  the  Church  than 
the  work  of  a  don  at  our  Universities,  of  a  headmaster 
at  our  public  schools. 

There  was  a  time,  while  the  century  was  still  young, 
when  the  accepted  qualification  for  a  chief  pastorate  in 
our  Church  was  to  have  brought  out  a  learned  and 
scholarly  edition  of  a  Greek  play.  Lord  Rosebery 
might  be  held  to  have  harked  back  to  such  antediluvian 
Toryism  in  the  appointment  I  feel  compelled  to  criticize; 
and  certainly  the  injustice  is  manifest  of  passing  over  the 
o-reat  body  of  the  competent  parochial  clergy,  and  select¬ 
ing  for  the  highest  position  in  the  religious  world  one 
who  has  already  enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this  life  in 
the  form  of  a  big  official  income,  together  with  position 
and  prestige  in  the  educational  world. 
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But  though  I  can  scarcely  say  Lord  Rosebery’s 
choice  is  one  I  should  have  expected  from  a  trusty 
leader  of  the  Democracy,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
real  reason  is  only  too  plainly  political,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  is  a  sop  to  the  Liberal  party. 

It  is  pretty  plain  that  Dr.  Percival’s  Liberalism  is  his 
qualification ;  a  Liberalism  which  makes  him  a  supporter 
of  Lord  Rosebery’s  policy  of  disestablishment  and  dis- 
cndowment  in  Wales.  It  is  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
scanty  group  of  clergy  who  are  supporters  of  the  dis¬ 
establishment  and  disendowment  of  the  Church  whose 
bread  they  eat  that  the  appointment  to  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  seems  to  have  been  made.  Think  of  it.  The 
indecencies  of  the  trade  in  benefices  is  to  be  stopped  by 
the  Archbishop’s  excellent  Bill ;  but  what  of  the  in¬ 
decency  of  such  an  appointment  as  this,  the  appointment 
of  one  who  favours  the  downfall  of  the  edifice  in  Wales 
of  that  Church  of  which  he  is  now  to  be  at  once  a 
spiritual  head  and  a  political  enemy,  a  Father  in  God 
and,  as  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  an  assailant  ?  What  is  to 
be  said  of  a  Prime  Minister  who  exercises  this  high  right 
of  patronage  in  the  Church  so  as  to  weaken  the  line  of 
Church  defence  by  appointing  as  the  commander  of  one 
of  the  Church’s  army  corps  in  the  very  locality  where 
the  attack  is  about  to  be  delivered,  a  man  who,  if  not 
actively  hostile,  is,  at  any  rate,  in  favour  of  retreat  and 
surrender,  and  probably  sympathizes  at  least  as  much 
with  the  assailants  as  with  the  defenders  of  the  position? 
If  Lord  Rosebery’s  power  of  appointment  is  an  anomaly, 
at  any  rate  one  might  have  hoped  he  would  have 
exercised  it  with  the  delicacy,  not  to  say  the  decency, 
that  the  situation  demands. — Yours  truly, 

A  Country  Rector. 

REVIEWS. 

MR.  SALA. 

“The  Life  and  Adventures  of  George  Augustus  Sala.” 

Written  by  himself.  In  two  vols.  Cassell  &  Co. 

THE  writer  of  a  review  is  commonly  desirous  that, 
whoever  does  not  see  his  article,  the  author  of  the 
book  shall.  If  he  praises,  he  hopes  to  encourage  by  his 
sympathy  ;  if  he  blames,  he  hopes  that  his  censure  will 
correct.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  when  the  book  seems  to 
him  very  bad,  he  is  not  superior  to  the  wish  that  his 
review  may  annoy  the  author.  But  in  noticing  “The 
Life  and  Adventures  ”  of  Mr.  Sala,  we  are  conscious  of 
a  genuine  desire  that  what  we  have  to  say  may  never 
reach  that  gentleman’s  eyes.  Innocent  as  we  are  of  all 
inclination  to  give  him  pain,  unwilling  as  we  must  be  to 
praise  what  we  cannot  deem  praiseworthy,  we  are 
conscious  that  Mr.  Sala  will  but  add  us  to  the  list  of 
those  enemies  of  whom  he  speaks  so  candidly,  and,  we 
gladly  recognize,  so  generously.  We  are  not  so  absurd 
as  to  hope  that  anything  we  have  to  say  can  alter  Mr. 
Sala  at  this  advanced  date.  To  wish  him  other  than  his 
prolonged  activity  has  displayed  him  to  us,  would  be 
like  hoping  that  in  process  of  time  there  might  be  no 
snow  on  Mont  Blanc.  We  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Sala  as  an 
element  in  our  civilization,  but  that  is  quite  another 
thing  from  saying  that  his  autobiography  is  “the  most 
delightful  book  of  the  season.” 

How  comes  Mr.  Sala,  with  all  his  experience  of  books 
and  men,  to  have  written  such  a  couple  of  volumes  about 
himself?  Again  and  again,  as  we  have  read  them,  this 
question  has  returned  to  us.  We  conceive  that  if  he 
had  merely  left  the  material  to  his  executors,  some 
skilful  biographer,  thirty  or  forty  years  hence,  might 
have  compiled  a  Life  of  Mr.  Sala,  which  it  would  have 
pleased  us  very  much  (such  of  us  as  would  then  be  left)  to 
read.  One  thing  that  competent  writer  of  the  future 
would  certainly  have  been  able  to  do,  he  would  have 
presented  to  us  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Sala.  He  would  have 
enabled  us  to  see  the  most  active  and  successful  jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  Victorian  age  as  he  walked  and  talked  among 
his  fellows.  This  is  more  than  Mr.  Sala  has  done,  and 
our  first  quarrel  with  him  is  that  he  has  written  a  book 
of  899  pages  about  himself,  and  that  when  we  have 
closed  the  899th  we  have  no  more  distinct  a  picture  of 
the  man  before  us,  have  added  no  more  to  that  impres¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Sala  which  all  grown-up  people  possess, 
than  we  had  when  we  opened  the  first  page.  This 


shows  an  extraordinary  lack  of  power  somewhere,  in  a 
man  so  practised  to  write,  so  full  of  his  subject,  so  ready 
to  divulge.  Of  Mr.  Sala’s  adventures,  of  anecdotes  re¬ 
lated  to  him,  of  journals  to  which  he  has  contributed,  of 
oddities  whom  he  has  met,  we  read  a  very  great  deal, 
but  he  appears  to  be  unable  to  reveal  his  own  nature. 
At  the  end  of  his  book,  we  feel  as  though  we  had  met 
him  at  a  dinner  party,  and  had  heard  him  tell  stories, 
but  had  not  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  him. 
The  most  voluble  English  writer  of  our  age,  he  seems  to 
be  forever  preparing  to  say  something  which  at  last  is 
never  said  at  all. 

Nor  is  it  with  regard  to  himself  alone  that  Mr.  Sala 
suffers  from  this  strange  inability  to  produce  a  positive 
effect.  His  book  can  only  be  described  in  negatives, 
and  some  of  these  are  amiable  and  praiseworthy.  Let 
us  begin  with  them.  Mr.  Sala,  then,  is  not  arrogant ; 
he  speaks  of  his  career,  which  has  been  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  of  his  gifts,  which  are  remarkable,  with 
extreme  modesty.  He  compares  his  celebrity,  not  with 
that  of  the  great  writers,  but  with  that  of  Horniman’s 
tea  and  Pears’  soap  ;  this  is  to  disarm  criticism  indeed. 
He  is  not  ill-natured  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  kind  and 
handsome  in  referring  to  those  who  in  the  past  opposed 
him,  there  is  not  a  malignant  or  scandalous  page  in  the 
book,  and  of  any  one,  high  or  low,  who  ever  befriended 
him,  he  speaks  with  admirable  generosity.  He  does 
not  err  against  good  manners  ;  he  describes  his  old 
Bohemian  friends  without  patronage,  and  his  present 
fashionable  acquaintances  without  snobbishness.  The 
book  errs  neither  against  good  taste  nor  good  temper. 
Mr.  Sala,  who  was  born  so  lately  as  1828,  and  who 
must  not  pretend  to  be  an  old  man,  seems  nevertheless 
to  propose  a  certain  withdrawal  from  the  world.  He 
takes  leave,  in  his  autobiography,  with  no  loss  of  de¬ 
corum.  These  are  negative  merits,  and  of  a  high  order. 
We  do  not  underrate  them  ;  we  value  Mr.  Sala  the  more 
for  displaying  them. 

But  the  “  Life  and  Adventures”  comes  before  us  as  a 
book,  and  here  its  qualities  are  also  negative.  We 
never  read  a  work  of  the  like  pretension  which  seemed 
to  us  so  blank.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  really  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  meet  with  the  confessions  of  a  veteran  and 
active  author  in  which  the  intellectual  life  of  the  writer 
shows  no  sign  of  existence.  Two  autobiographies  of 
copious  and  successful  authors,  much  before  the  world, 
have  been  presented  to  us  this  winter  ;  the  “  Life  of 
John  Addington  Symonds  ”  is  one,  the  work  now  before 
us  is  the  other.  The  contrast  is  so  excessive  that  the 
two  books  scarcely  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  planet. 
In  the  former,  the  intellectual  life,  with  its  passions,  its 
aspirations,  its  anodynes,  is  predominant — so  much  so 
as  to  crowd  out  other  interests.  In  the  latter,  it  is 
simply  non-existent.  We  learn  nothing  of  Mr.  Sala’s 
tastes,  except  for  cookery  ;  we  are  never  admitted  for  a 
moment  behind  the  public  mask.  Whether  a  book  has 
ever  given  him  pleasure,  we  know  not.  Whether  he  is 
liable  to  the  spiritual  sorrows  and  exhilarations  of 
humanity,  whether  he  even  dreams  of  the  future,  is  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  problems  of  the  age,  or  has  any  convic¬ 
tions  or  caprices  of  an  intellectual  order,  is  absolutely  un¬ 
revealed  to  us.  Nor,  in  the  variegated  scene  of  life  which 
circumstances  have  unrolled  before  him  in  a  degree  so 
unusual,  does  it  ever  seem  to  have  been  the  essential, 
or  even  the  salient,  which  has  attracted  his  attention. 
He  positively  seems  to  have  gone  through  life  as  a 
schoolboy  goes  through  six  weeks  of  Christmas  holidays 
crowded  with  parties  and  pantomimes. 

It  follows  that  his  attitude  to  literature  is  extra¬ 
ordinary.  It  is  negative,  like  all  the  other  characteristics 
revealed  in  his  empty  book.  His  references  to  authors 
whom  he  has  known  are  so  odd  and  so  sporadic — he 
seems  to  have  so  little  sense  of  any  distinction  of  merit 
between  Dickens  and  Mr.  Gallenga,  or  between 
Thackeray  and  Mr.  Frederick  Guest  Tomkins,  we  will 
say — that  we  long  to  tie  him  down  to  some  definite 
expression  of  literary  faith.  At  last,  in  chapter  34,  he 
is  delivered  bound  into  our  hands,  and  by  a  slip  so 
artless  that  we  feel  half-ashamed  to  use  it  against  him. 
It  is,  however,  at  an  unlucky  moment  that  he  “ventures 
to  place,”  as  he  calls  it,  the  living  poets.  Mr.  Swinburne, 
by  a  vague  phrase,  he  seems  to  put  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  and  next  to  him  he  “places”  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 
But  he  must  speak  for  himself : 
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“Next  to  him  Alfred  Austin;  next,  Lewis  Morris; 
and  next,  William  Morris.  Concerning  the  poetesses  it 
would  be  invidious  to  say  anything.  The  remainder  of 
the  male  bards,  or  would-be  bards,  are,  to  my  mind, 
only  so  much  leather  and  prunella.” 

We  deplore  the  delicacy  which  bade  Mr.  Sala  forbear 
to  “place”  the  poetesses.  It  is  not  unfair  to  surmise 
that  in  creating  this  curious  order  of  talent  he  has  been 
actuated  by  personal  friendship.  This  is,  so  far,  to  his 
credit  ;  but  he  seems  to  possess  scarcely  any  other 
criterion.  We  suspect  Mr.  Sala  of  having  published  a 
hundred  volumes  without  having  grasped  the  notion 
that  literature  is  anything  but  a  trade,  like  carpentry 
or  bootmaking  ;  in  that  trade  he  likes  to  give  a  chum 
a  helping  hand. 

The  majority  of  our  contemporaries,  we  suppose,  will 
deal  with  the  “Life  and  Adventures  ”  by  taking  out  of  it 
the  characteristic  anecdotes.  The  table  of  contents 
seems  to  point  to  this  sort  of  treatment:  “A  Family 
Ghost” — “Bully  for  you,  old  Ad  Valorem” — “The 
Flavour  of  Ostrich  Egg”— “Story  of  a  Caretaker  and 
a  Haunch  of  Venison.”  A  red  pencil  and  a  pair  of 
scissors,  and  the  thing  is  done  :  three  columns  of  “  criti¬ 
cism  ”  of  this  “most  entertaining  book”  are  ready  fur¬ 
nished.  In  a  postscript  to  the  preface  Mr.  Sala  tells  us 
that,  although  he  has  published  at  least  fifty  separate 
works  in  the  course  of  his  lifetime,  this,  his  “  Life  and 
Adventures,”  is  literally  the  first  book  he  has  ever  written 
“right  off.”  No  doubt  the  secret  of  his  failure  lies  in 
that  confession.  A  man  cannot  be  a  journalist  all  his 
life,  and  write  a  book  for  the  first  time  in  his  sixty-sixth 
year.  It  will  assuredly  be,  what  this  autobiography  is,  a 
long-drawn  screed  of  sixty-five  frothy  newspaper  articles. 
The  amount  of  work  that  Mr.  Sala  has  done  in  his  time 
is  almost  beyond  credence.  Probably  no  man  living 
has  printed  so  many  words,  and,  on  the  whole,  there 
can  be  few  who  have  less  to  reproach  themselves  with. 
His  flood  of  “  articles  ”  has  deluged  the  parlours  of  the 
lower  middle  class,  but  it  has  left  no  mud  behind  it ; 
probably,  during  its  incidence,  it  even  freshened  those 
apartments.  But  the  sober  truth  is — and  the  emptiness, 
the  extraordinary  emptiness,  of  these  memoirsproves  it — 
that  a  mind  exercised  to  excess  in  constantly  writing,  for 
the  hour,  on  subjects  with  which  it  has  no  real  acquaint¬ 
ance,  becomes  in  time  incapable  of  forming  a  thought,  of 
recording  an  emotion,  or  of  retaining  an  impression  that 
is  not  absolutely  superficial. 

We  are  unwilling  to  part  from  this  book  without 
bearing  testimony  again  to  the  evidence  it  gives  of  its 
writer’s  excellent  heart.  In  his  modesty,  in  his  love  of 
his  friends,  in  his  fortitude  under  adversity  and  happy 
optimism  in  face  of  all  the  troubles  of  life,  he  is  an 
admirable  figure.  All  we  lament  is  that  he  should  not 
have  possessed  the  gift  of  making  that  figure  salient, 
that  under  floods  of  verbiage  which  are  often  exceedingly 
tiresome  and  almost  impossible  to  support,  he  should 
have  concealed  what  we  feel  to  be  an  attractive  per¬ 
sonality.  He  refers,  in  manly  language,  to  the  attacks 
which  were  made  against  him,  sometimes  with  great 
virulence,  in  his  youth.  He  is  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
these  criticisms  were  launched  at  him,  and  he  forgives 
his  enemies,  like  a  good  Christian.  But  he  seems  to 
have  no  idea  that  his  brazen,  Babylonian  style,  with  its 
noise  and  its  wordiness  and  its  absence  of  all  real 
quality,  ever  deserved  censure.  Time  has  passed,  and 
everybody  forgives  Mr.  Sala  ;  he  is  almost  a  kind  of 
popular  hero.  But  it  is  necessary  to  repeat,  this  time 
we  hope  without  roughness  or  savagery,  but  as  a  sober 
fact,  that  this  extremely  able  and  courageous  journalist 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  in  any  sense  a  man  of  letters. 

TWO  FRENCH  EXPLORERS. 

Edouard  Foh,  Explorateur.  Mes  Grandes  Chasses  dans 
1’AfriqueCentrale.  Paris :  Firmin-Didot  et  Cie.  1895 
[1894J.  4to,  340  pp.  with  76  illustrations. 

“  Duchesse  d’Uz£s  :  Le  Voyage  de  mon  Fils  au  Congo.” 
Paris  :  E.  Plon  Nourrit  et  Cie.  Nov.  1894.  4to, 
342  pp.  with  portrait,  34  plates,  and  other  illustra¬ 
tions. 

THESE  two  books  record  the  experiences  of  two 
French  travellers  in  Africa.  The  stories  they  tell 
are,  however,  strikingly  different.  In  the  former  we 


have  the  journal  of  a  born  explorer  and  hunter,  in  whom 
the  passion  for  the  chase  “amounted  to  a  rage  and  a 
delirium.”  In  the  latter  we  have  the  letters  of  a  man 
who  took  up  African  travel  apparently  for  want  of  some¬ 
thing  better  to  do.  The  former  was  ready  for  any  toil 
and  hardship  ;  he  shared  with  his  gun-bearers  their 
frugal  meals  of  rice,  maize,  and  potato-flour  ;  the  leaves 
of  the  forest  served  him  for  towel,  and  his  fingers  for 
handkerchief.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  travelled 
luxuriously  ;  his  elaborate  bills  of  fare,  and  his  references 
to  “  the  inevitable  bottle  of  champagne,”  show  that  he 
fared  on  European  delicacies  ;  he  tells  us  that  he  scorned 
the  proffered  hospitality  of  the  less  wealthy.  The  result 
is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  M.  Fo& 
achieved  his  objects,  and  has  given  us  a  volume  full  of 
valuable  information  about  the  country  and  its  people, 
and  of  close  observation  on  the  animals  and  their  ways. 
The  Due  d’Uz&s’  expedition,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
complete  failure.  Though  he  took  as  his  motto  “  Ferro, 
non  auro,”  he  got  as  far  as  the  latter  would  take  him, 
and  no  farther.  His  letters  tell  only  the  sad  story  of 
disappointed  hopes  and  foiled  plans,  and  he  finally 
suffered  the  fate  of  those  who  attempt  in  Equatorial 
Africa  a  task  for  which  they  have  none  of  the  necessary 
qualifications. 

M.  Foi  landed  at  Cape  Town  in  1891.  He  travelled 
north  across  the  Transvaal,  and  down  the  Pungwe  to 
the  coast.  He  visited  Quilimane,  and  then  ascended  the 
Zambesi  to  the  Portuguese  station  at  Tete.  This  he 
used  as  his  headquarters  for  expeditions  northward  to  , 
Chuuta  in  the  Makanga  country,  and  north-westward  up 
the  Kapochi  River  to  Undi.  There  he  suffered  a  good 
deal,  owing  to  famine  and  hostile  natives,  and  was  for  a 
time  unable  to  escape  back  to  the  Zambesi.  But  he  had 
numerous  sporting  adventures.  His  gun-bearer  was 
killed  by  a  buffalo  ;  he  chased  a  herd  of  elephants  for 
seventeen  days,  and  when  he  did  get  up  to  them,  one  of 
them  nearly  killed  him.  Almost  immediately  after  this 
he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  lion  ;  his  men  thought 
he  was  killed,  and  struck  camp  and  returned  to  Tete. 
Two  of  the  men  declared  they  had  seen  him  eaten.  But  he 
arrived  there  a  few  days  after  them,  and  flogged  the  two 
liars  as  soundly  as  they  deserved.  After  this  he  tried  to 
march  overland  to  Zanzibar,  but  was  forced  to  return 
down  the  Shird  and  Zambesi,  and  he  then  left  for  Europe 
in  November  1893.  His  journeys  had  occupied  nearly 
three  years,  and  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  319  head 
of  big  game  and  a  larger  number  of  smaller  animals. 

The  book  contains  much  of  interest  to  the  sportsman, 
the  naturalist,  and  the  general  reader.  The  short 
sketches  of  the  habits  of  lions,  elephants,  and  other  big 
game  are  instructive,  and  seem  reliable.  He  describes 
the  oft-reported  rattle-like  roar  of  the  crocodile  (p.  76)  ; 
the  wily  ferocity  of  the  wounded  buffalo  ;  the  silent  stalk 
of  the  hungry  lion,  and  the  roar  of  the  animal  when  well 
fed  ;  the  sudden  change  in  an  elephant,  when  wounded, 
from  being  as  timid  as  a  gazelle  to  the  most  dangerous  1 
of  all  game.  He  jeers  at  the  stories  of  the  old  Algerian  I 
hunters  whose  lions  leapt  fences  six  feet  in  height,  •, 
carrying  with  them  buffaloes  weighing  over  half  a  ton,  ' 
and  then  fleeing  with  them  for  miles  ;  he  discredits  the 
records  of  the  men  who  shot  lions  in  the  dark,  guided 
by  the  glare  of  the  animals’  eyes.  His  own  biggest  feat 
was  killing  two  reed-buck,  each  nearly  the  size  of  a 
donkey,  with  a  single  bullet.  His  greatest  demand  on 
our  credulity  is  the  description  (p.  187)  of  his  chase  of 
an  antelope,  the  species  of  which  he,  unfortunately,  does  I 
not  tell  us,  which  ran  for  three  and  a  half  hours  after  I 
the  whole  of  its  stomach  and  viscera  had  been  blown 
out  of  its  body  by  an  explosive  bullet.  For  an  antelope 
to  run  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  in  this  condition  is  not 
unusual  :  but  three  and  a  half  hours  is  likely  to  ‘  ‘  hold  the 
record  ”  for  some  time.  The  author’s  contribution  to  the 
controversy  between  the  advocates  of  light  and  heavy 
rifles  is  worthy  of  notice.  His  main  armament  consisted 
of  a  .577,  a  double  12-bore,  and  an  8-bore,  which  when 
loaded  with  14.8  grms.  of  powder  and  a  43-oz.  ball 
weighed  20  lb.  He,  however,  announces  his  intention 
of  using  in  future  no  gun  heavier  than  a  .  577»  using  both 
solid  and  expanding  bullets.  The  volume  is  extremely 
well  illustrated,  but  contains  no  map,  a  serious  draw¬ 
back,  especially  as  the  system  of  transliteration  used  for 
the  place  names  is  very  different  to  our  own. 

The  Duchesse  d’Uz&s’  sumptuously  illustrated  edition 
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of  her  son’s  letters  in  his  journey  on  the  Congo  com¬ 
mands  our  sympathy.  It  tells  a  sad  story,  but  one  that 
is  only  too  familiar  in  the  history  of  African  exploration. 
The  Due  d’Uz&s,  after  the  end  of  his  term  in  the  army, 
resolved  that  his  great  opportunities  for  useful  work 
should  not  be  neglected.  So  he  fitted  out  an  expedition 
and  started  to  cross  Africa  from  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
to  Egypt,  the  country  “where  France  has  venerable 
interests,  and  where  rest  the  bones  of  so  many  of  our 
soldiers.”  It  was  an  ambitious  scheme,  but  the  Due 
undertook  it,  full  of  enthusiasm  and  equipped  with 
everything  he  wanted  that  money  could  buy,  from  a 
steel  boat  to  a  barrel-organ.  He  left  Marseilles  in  April 
1892,  with  a  staff  of  four  Europeans  and  an  escort  of 
50  Algerian  “  tirailleurs.”  A  month  later  he  landed  at 
Banana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  He  engaged  150 
porters  and  started  up  the  Congo  for  Stanley  Falls. 
He  had  the  usual  experience  of  quarrels  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  delays  and  deaths.  He  had  to  change  his 
plans,  and  leave  the  Congo  for  the  Ubanghi.  He 
reached  Abiras,  the  highest  French  post  on  the  river, 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  real  starting-point 
of  the  expedition.  He  joined  there  in  a  short  ex¬ 
pedition  to  punish  the  Boubous  for  having  eaten  a 
French  official.  But  here  his  chief  of  staff,  “  Lieut. 
Julien,”  fell  ill  and  had  to  return,  and  the  expedition 
could  not  go  on  without  him.  So  a  month  later  the 
Due  had  to  follow  his  assistant  back  to  the  coast.  He 
reached  Kabinda,  where  he  died  in  June  1893,  the  day 
before  the  departure  of  the  steamer  for  Europe.  The 
book  contains  some  charming  illustrations,  and  that  is 
the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it.  The  only  attempt  at 
any  contribution  to  geography  is  a  short  Banzyri 
vocabulary  ;  but  as  in  this  he  translates  river  as 
“  Mbali,”  whereas  in  the  text  (p.  205)  he  does  so  by 
“  Mbili,”  we  do  not  feel  much  confidence  in  its  accuracy, 
especially  as  these  are  both  Kisuahili  words  meaning 
respectively  “far”  and  “second.”  The  book,  however, 
contains  a  good  deal  of  politics.  The  author  is  a 
patriotic  Frenchman,  and  he  tells  us  how  “the  sun  of 
Austerlitz  in  all  its  glory  ”  shone  upon  him.  He  is  very 
severe  in  his  criticisms  on  the  English  missionaries,  who 
“  occupy  themselves  a  little  with  botany  and  gardening, 
much  with  politics,  but  scarcely  at  all  with  the  blacks  ” 
(p.  106).  He  is  still  more  hostile  to  the  Congo  Free 
State.  The  Duchesse  d’Uz£s  says  in  the  preface,  “  I 
have  changed  nothing  ”  (except  some  references  to  per¬ 
sonal  quarrels).  It  would  have  been  better  if  she  had. 
Her  son’s  contemptuous  refusal  of  a  missionary’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  dinner — “  me  nffifiant  de  sa  cuisine  ” — betrays  a 
meanness  that  had  better  have  been  concealed.  More¬ 
over,  the  statements  made  about  the  administration  of 
the  Congo  Free  State  ought  not  to  have  been  lightly 
put  into  print.  The  description  of  the  first  set  of  offi¬ 
cials  as  “the  cream — the  sour  cream — of  Belgium” 
(page  72),  and  the  prediction,  that  if  the  Belgians  con¬ 
tinued  to  illtreat  the  natives  and  destroy  the  villages 
at  the  present  rate,  “they  will  soon  have  made 
their  State  into  one  vast  desert,”  are  comparatively 
harmless.  He  charges  the  authorities,  however,  with 
participating  in  the  slave  trade  and  selling  guns  to  the 
natives,  both  of  which  acts  are,  of  course,  opposed  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Brussels  Convention.  The 
charges  are  very  explicit.  He  quotes  a  manager  in  the 
service  of  the  “  Societd  hollandaise  ”  to  the  effect  that 
the  Congo  Free  State  “  buys  men  for  muzzle-loading 
guns  ”  (page  245),  and  a  Belgian  who  told  him  that  the 
officers  of  the  State  “are  not  officers  :  they  are  ivory- 
thieves  and  slave-traders.”  He  makes  himself  further 
responsible  for  this  latter  statement,  by  adding  that 
“this  affirmation  is  only  too  well  justified,  and  many 
times  I  have  had  proofs  of  it  ”  (page  243).  He  accord¬ 
ingly  denounces  the  King  of  the  Belgians  as  “  Le  roi 
Leopold,  marchand  d’ivoire  et  de  chair  humaine.” 
Unless  the  Duchesse  d’Uz6s  has  strong  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  these  sensational  accusations,  and  is  prepared  to 
insist  on  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  she  ought 
never  to  have  allowed  these  charges  to  appear.  Unless 
French  jealousy  of  Belgian  influence  has  completely 
blinded  her,  she  must  have  foreseen  that  such  statements 
will  be  misused.  Only  a  mother  could  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  exalt  her  son  by  denigrating  those  whom  he  dis¬ 
liked  ;  and  this  is  what  the  “  editing  ”  of  the  Duchesse 
d’Uz&s  amounts  to. 


A  COUNTERBLAST  TO  CRITICS. 

“  Lex  Mosaica;  or,  The  Law  of  Moses  and  the  Higher 
Criticism.”  Edited  by  Richard  Valpy  French. 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.  1894. 

THIS  heavy  book  is  exciting.  The  hunt  is  up.  A 
departed  bishop  winds  the  horn  ;  a  rural  dean  heads 
a  pack  of  seven  couples.  The  well-known  note  of  the 
Oxford  Professor  of  Assyriology  announces  the  find, 
and  the  Principal  of  King’s  College,  London,  treads 
heavily  in  the  rear.  The  higher  critics  are  the  game, 
and  the  cheerful  reviewer  from  the  fence  claps  his  hands 
and  cries,  “  Gone  away  !  ”  as  Dr.  Driver  and  Professor 
Cheyne  break  from  the  spinney,  or  the  wily  Wellhausen 
stirs  in  the  coppice.  But  stop,  we  shall  be  cruelly  mis¬ 
understood  by  the  field,  unless  we  adopt  a  less  sportive 
comparison,  for  laughter  is  the  perquisite  of  Reynard 
alone.  Dr.  Sayce  begins  the  essays,  having  been  invited, 
like  a  second  Hengist,  to  protect  the  believing  Briton  from 
the  Pictish  critic.  He  comes  with  alacrity  and  carries 
all  before  him.  A  study  of  the  monuments  shows  that, 
the  ancient  East,  so  far  from  being,  in  literary  matters, 
in  darkness  and  ignorance,  was  ablaze  with  light. 
Every  single  land  the  Jews  ever  knew  or  heard  about 
teems  with  tablets,  clay-books,  stony  or  muddy  litera¬ 
ture,  without  which  no  Patriarch’s  library  was  accounted 
complete.  These  are  being  garnered  in  “bewildering 
magnificence,”  and  the  archives  of  Tel-el-Amarna  con¬ 
fute  conclusively  the  theory  that  because  Elijah  did  not 
read  or  write,  therefore  no  one  else  could  do  so.  Both 
the  Jehovist’s  and  the  Elohist’s  ideas  may  be  found  in 
Babylonian  books  written  long  before  Israel  went 
down  into  Egypt,  and  therefore  Dr.  Sayce  has 
the  critic  upon  the  hip.  But  from  the  standpoint 
of  his  fellow  -  essayists  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  much  gain,  for  though  their  “cherished  beliefs” 
in  the  early  character  of  the  Pentateuch  may  be 
confirmed,  yet  those  beliefs  will  gain  little  enough  if  the 
five  books  turn  out  to  be  but  second-hand  Babylonian 
wares.  So  much  material  has  come  to  hand  quite 
lately  that  the  higher  criticism  of  Arabian  epigraphy  has 
not  yet  been  born.  In  the  meantime  Professor  Sayce 
hits  the  mere  Hebraist  critics  very  hard  and  confounds 
them  with  a  shower  of  monuments.  Canon  Rawlinson 
makes  a  point  too,  when  he  says  that  the  Levitical  code, 
if  it  belongs  to  any  other  period  than  the  Mosaic,  would 
be  a  collection  of  disgraceful  and  deliberate  forgeries  ; 
but  his  assault  upon  Canon  Gore’s  Bampton  Lectures  is 
entirelyunsuccessful.  Dr.  George  Douglas,  again,  makes 
a  copious  use  of  the  argument  from  silence,  which  his 
editor  strongly  disavows  ;  and  a  candid  critic  is  bound 
to  say  that  though  the  tone  of  this  essay  is  good,  it  will 
rather  confirm  the  reader’s  belief  in  Dr.  Driver’s  con¬ 
clusions.  Canon  Girdlestone  has  an  easier  task.  He 
tries  to  defend  Deuteronomy  through  the  Book  of  Joshua 
by  proving  that  the  latter  is  ancient  and  presupposes  the 
former,  which  would  be  an  excellent  argument  if  any¬ 
body  supposed  either  work  to  be  an  inseparable  whole  ; 
but  even  the  essayist  does  not  hold  this,  and  candidly 
tells  us  so.  Dr.  Valpy  French  opens  an  able  essay  well 
and  sets  forth  his  view  with  ability,  but  he  utterly  spoils 
the  whole  effect  of  his  ingenuity  by  a  peevish  assault 
upon  the  motives  of  his  opponents.  “The  key  to  their 
speculations  is  a  denial  of  the  supernatural  in  any  form. 
Hence  a  revelation  from  above  must  be  denied,  miracle 
and  prophecy  must  be  discarded.  The  documents  of 
the  Old  Testament  must  be  manipulated  to  harmonize 
with  the  theory.”  This  sort  of  controversy  is  in¬ 
tolerable.  It  does  a  good  cause  harm,  and  is  per¬ 
fectly  useless  in  defence  of  a  bad  one.  Dr.  Stewart’s 
pompous  appeal  to  his  “cherished  convictions”  cannot 
imp  out  his  bad  arguments  or  be  admitted  as  an  excuse 
for  his  worse  tone.  If  it  comes  to  motive,  does  not 
Professor  Stanley  Leathes  glory  in  his  zeal  for  proving 
the  Bible  to  be  “the  Word  of  God”?  Does  not  Mr. 
Spencer  think  that  “  the  vital  interests  of  religion  are 
involved  ”  in  a  nice  question,  where  cool  scholarship 
and  adhesion  to  naked  truth  are  the  prime  requisites? 
Does  not  Dr.  Watts  make  it  manifest  that  his  chief  aim 
is  to  defend  a  theory  of  inspiration  which  his  grand¬ 
mother,  and  not  the  Church,  has  formulated  for  him  ? 
Mr.  Lias  too,  who  begins  by  deprecating  any  acerbity 
and  protesting  his  zeal  for  the  thing  that  is,  ends  with  a 
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shower  of  red  pepper  and  objurgation.  Perhaps  his 
temper  was  spoilt  by  discovering  from  Professor  Sayce 
the  folly  of  his  assertion  (p.  207)  that  there  is  very  little 
extra  biblical  history  whereby  we  may  examine  the 
literature  of  the  Bible.  Mr.  Watson’s  essay  is  far  better 
than  any  of  these  last  in  its  tone,  and  the  ordinary 
reader’s  wishes  are  with  him  and  Professor  Kirkpatrick, 
in  their  attempt  to  give  us  back  King  David.  Finally, 
Dr.  Henry  Wace,  with  insufferable  dulness,  sums  up  the 
conclusions  of  his  brethren.  He  expresses  his  horror  of 
the  pre-exilic  J  and  the  exilic  P  (which,  we  can  assure 
the  lay  reader,  does  not  mean  Jingle  or  Pecksniff),  and 
he  makes  a  fine  end  with  evangelical  edification. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  all  these  gentlemen 
who  go  a  hunting  of  the  higher  critic  are  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  persuasion.  It  proves  that  learning  has  not 
perished  in  Low  Church  circles ;  and,  as  the  problems  have 
not  yet  been  finally  settled,  they  had  every  right  to  their 
say,  if  all  of  them  could  but  have  said  it  good-temperedly. 
Their  kill  is  not  great,  but  “they  have  powdered  up 
and  down  a  bit,  and  had  a  rattling  day.”  We  cannot 
blow  a  mort  quite  yet. 

RHODESIA  OF  TO-DAY. 

“  Rhodesia  of  To-day.”  By  E.  F.  Knight.  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  1895. 

MR.  KNIGHT,  who  visited  Rhodesia  as  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Times ,  made  good  use  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  his  careful  studies  of  the  capacities  as 
well  as  the  physical  features  of  the  country  are  what  we 
would  expect  from  the  author  of  that  able  work  of  travel 
in  the  Pamirs  and  that  adventurous  Cruise  which  are 
identified  with  his  name.  His  book  has  much  that 
is  interesting  to  tell  us  on  the  question  of  native  labour, 
the  climate,  the  grazing  and  agricultural  value  of  Mata- 
beleland  and  Mashonaland,  and  the  administration  and 
mining  law  of  the  Chartered  Company:  but  the  crucial 
question  after  all  on  which  theimmediatefuture  of  Rhodesia 
depends,  is  the  question  whether  or  not  the  gold  reefs 
which  have  been  discovered  are  really  payable.  Although 
some  at  least  of  the  men  sent  out  by  rich  financiers  to 
buy  properties  have  reported  unfavourably  on  the  gold¬ 
fields  of  Rhodesia,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
same  disbelief  in  the  prospects  of  the  gold  reefs  of  the 
Randt  existed  not  many  years  ago,  and  that  an  ounce 
of  proof  in  such  matters  is  worth  a  ton  of  doubt. 

If  the  goldfields  of  the  Chartered  Company  in  Matabe- 
leland  and  Mashonaland  were  to  prove  failures,  although 
the  grazing  and  agricultural  value  of  the  country  remained 
as  it  is,  it  is  unquestionable  not  merely  that  large  sums 
of  money  would  be  lost  by  the  English  investor,  but  the 
development  and  colonization  of  the  country  would  be 
thrown  back  half  a  century.  The  favourable  prospects 
of  the  goldfields  have  been  the  magician’s  wand  which 
has  filled  the  country  with  emigrants,  which  has  brought 
in  not  only  those  directly  interested  in  gold-mines,  but 
has  encouraged  the  farmer  with  the  certainty  of  a 
market  for  his  produce,  the  tradesman  with  the  certainty 
of  a  profitable  turnover  of  his  capital,  and  the  skilled 
artisan  with  the  certainty  of  highly  paid  employment  for 
his  labour.  The  rapid  development  of  Mashonaland, 
wonderful  as  it  was,  has  been  surpassed  by  the  rush  of 
men  and  money  into  Matabeleland  during  the  past  year, 
a  rush  which  must  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  men  who  directed  the  conquest  and 
the  colonization.  But  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
this  swift  development  has  been  based  on  expectations 
the  disappointment  of  which  would  mean  a  collapse,  less 
rapid,  perhaps,  but  as  colossal  as  the  present  success. 
The  cautious  and  careful  who  have  held  back  will  be 
encouraged  and  the  doubters  shaken  in  their  scepticism 
by  Mr.  Knight’s  testimony,  which  is  that  of  an  impartial 
inquirer,  and  at  least  establishes  a  strong  probability 
that  the  goldfields  of  Rhodesia  will  prove  to  be  a 
second  and  more  extensive  Witwatersrandt.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  mining  expert,  Mr.  Hammond,  is  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Knight  as  stating  that  the  reefs  belong  to  the 
class  known  as  fissure  veins,  a  fact  supposed  to  insure 
their  persistency  in  depth  as  well  as  laterally.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  cheapness  of  native  labour  and  the 
abundance  of  fuel  and  water  will,  in  spite  of  the  high 
cost  of  transport,  enable  a  yield  of  10  or  12  dwts.  to  the 


ton  to  pay  well  even  under  existing  conditions.  Mr. 
Knight  himself  has  visited  the  principal  goldfields,  and 
reports  what  he  has  seen  without,  of  course,  any  claim 
to  speak  with  the  authority  of  an  expert.  He  sets 
himself  against  the  common  notion  that  the  goldfields  in 
Mashonaland  are  really  inferior  to  those  in  Matabeleland  ; 
both  countries  in  his  opinion  being  extraordinarily  rich. 
His  enthusiastic  descriptions,  indeed,  show  how  it  is 
that  ample  capital  is  forthcoming  for  development  pur¬ 
poses,  while  new  companies  are  springing  up  every  day. 

Mr.  Knight  believes  that  the  hut-tax  will  act  favour¬ 
ably  on  the  natives  as  an  incentive  to  work,  while  the 
prohibition  of  strong  drink  and  the  administration  of 
equal  justice  have  already  convinced  the  chief  men  that 
the  white  men’s  rule  is  altogether  beneficent.  Mr. 
Knight  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  notice  that  the  pro¬ 
spectors  and  disbanded  volunteers  were  living  on  the 
happiest  terms  with  the  men  they  had  recently  been 
fighting  ;  and  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Jameson’s  policy  is 
extolled,  by  which  the  Matabele  chieftains  have  been 
formed  into  a  native  magistracy  under  white  control  and 
guidance.  The  readiness  with  which  the  people  of  Mata¬ 
beleland  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  rule  of 
the  Chartered  Company,  and  the  absence  of  all  friction, 
is  explained  by  the  enlightened  and  liberal  administra¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Jameson  coming  after  the  savage  despotism 
of  Lobengula.  There  are  many  other  questions  discussed 
capably  and  clearly  in  Mr.  Knight’s  book  ;  indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  has  supplied  in  small  space 
a  compendium  of  information  on  all  points  on  which  the 
intending  colonist  or  the  intending  investor  would  like  to 
be  informed.  He  is  a  close  observer  ;  and  has  the  lite¬ 
rary  instinct  to  select  what  is  essential,  and  omit  all  that 
is  accidental  and  unimportant.  No  one  interested  in 
Rhodesia  can  afford  to  be  without  his  book,  and  the 
average  reader  who  studies  it  intelligently  will  know 
more  about  the  condition  of  the  country  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  it  holds  out  to  the  emigrant,  about  the  prospects 
of  the  Chartered  Company  and  the  inducements  it  offers 
to  the  investor,  than  he  would  obtain  by  wading  through 
all  the  books  of  travel  which  have  appeared  in  the  last 
five  years  on  this  most  interesting  region. 

THE  MONETARY  QUESTION. 

“  Bimetalism.”  By  Henry  Dunning  M'Leod,  M.A. 

Second  edition.  London  :  Longmans.  1895. 

THE  saying  that  Englishmen  never  think  if  they  can 
help  it  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  fact 
that  Mr.  M'Leod’s  book  on  what  he  calls  “  Bimetalism  ” 
has  so  far  “caught  on”  with  the  public  as  to  attain  to 
the  dignity  of  a  second  edition.  It  is  about  the  most 
bombastic,  eccentric,  and  misleading  book  on  the  great 
monetary  controversy  that  has  yet  appeared.  But  it  is 
adroitly  suited  to  flatter  prejudice,  and  prejudice  is  a 
condition  of  mental  inertia.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
great  abundance  of  adjectives  and  epithets  of  Scottish 
origin,  such  as  “the  blethering  clishmaclavers  of  the 
bimetalists,”  which  take  us  back  at  least  twenty  years 
in  the  controversy.  Then  there  is  a  great  show  ol 
learning.  True,  though  we  have  all  heard  of  Copernicus 
as  an  astronomer,  the  London  exchange  banker  and  the 
Manchester  merchant  may  gasp  with  astonishment  when 
they  are  told  that  they  must  study  Copernicus,  Oresme, 
and  “the  Dialogue  Eryxias  ”  in  order  to  be  able  to 
understand  modern  bullion  movements,  council  bills, 
and  telegraphic  transfers;  but  the  average  “general 
reader  ”  is,  perhaps,  all  the  more  pleased  because  he  is 
compelled  to  take  on  trust  Mr.  M‘Leod’s  references 
to  works  which  are  not  likely  to  be  found  on 
the  domestic  book-shelves.  Then,  again,  the  world 
is  predisposed  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  valuation, 
provided  he  is  bold  enough  ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful 
self-confidence  in  Mr.  M‘Leod.  He  clears  the  ground 
in  his  preface  by  declaring  that  the  bimetallists  are 
ignorant  of  the  “  rudimentary  laws  of  economics.” 
From  an  advertisement  in  the  volume  before  us 
we  find  that  Mr.  M‘Leod  was  a  candidate  for  a 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The 
actual  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Political  Economy  there 
is  Mr.  J.  S.  Nicholson— a  bimetallist ;  and  writers  like 
Wolowski,  Roscher,  Laveleye,  Schaeffle,  Adolt  Wagner, 
Lexis,  Francis  A.  Walker,  Andrews,  Foxwell,  and 
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Sidgwick,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  others,  have  also  all 
been  credited  by  the  leading  universities  of  the  world 
with  having  successfully  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  economics.  But  these  are  details  ;  and  the  British 
Philistine  prefers  a  good,  all-round  assertion  which 
agrees  with  his  own  preconceived  opinions  to  a  study 
of  the  “  System  der  Volkswirthschaft,”  or  even  the 
perusal  of  Professor  Walker’s  very  lucid  treatise  on 
“Money.” 

An  attempt  to  abstract  something  serious  from  Mr. 
M‘Leod’s  curious  hodge-podge  of  history,  quotations 
from  out-of-the-way  treatises,  physics,  and  metaphysics 
— he  revels  in  what  he  calls  “the  absolute  Nothing,” 
and  such  abstractions  as  “time”  and  “space” — shows 
us  that  he  appeals  in  the  main  to  what  is  known  as 
Gresham’s  Law,  that  bad  money  drives  good  money 
from  circulation,  and  to  the  doctrine  that  money  is 
merely  a  commodity.  These  two  ideas,  in  a  more  or 
less  vague  form,  are  probably  the  sole  survivals  in  most 
men’s  minds  of  their  schoolday  knowledge  of  monetary 
science.  It  is  the  want  of  a  precise  perception  of 
such  truth  as  is  expressed  in  these  dogmas  which 
makes  Mr.  M‘Leod’s  laboured  appeals  to  history  and 
the  authorities  of  bygone  centuries  quite  pointless 
as  replies  to  the  contentions  of  the  bimetallists  ;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  all  is  the  old  fallacy  of  the  alleged 
“  intrinsic  ”  values  of  the  precious  metals.  Mr.  M‘Leod, 
like  his  admirer  Lord  Farrer,  assumes  a  bimetallist  who 
does  not  exist  except  in  the  imagination  of  such  writers. 
No  flesh  and  blood  bimetallist  is  ignorant  of  Gresham’s 
Law,  or  denies  its  truth  as  enunciated  by  Gresham ;  but 
in  its  application  to  bimetallism  everything  depends  on 
the  definition  of  “  good  ”  and  “  bad  ”  money.  By  good 
money  the  bimetallists  understand  money  which  fulfils 
the  requirements  of  the  countries  where  it  is  legal  tender  ; 
by  “bad”  money  Gresham  meant  base  coins,  and  coins 
of  less  weight  than  corresponded  to  their  denomination  as 
legally  defined  in  the  countries  where  the  metals  were 
legal  tender.  “  Bad”  money  in  the  case  put  by  Gresham 
was,  in  fact,  money  which  did  not  conform  to  the  strict 
legislative  definition  of  legal  tender  money  in  the  country 
where  it  was  tendered.  Clearly  such  a  law  does  not 
apply  to  the  case  assumed  by  the  bimetallists,  in  which 
given  quantities  of  either  metal  would  strictly  conform 
to  the  legal  definitions  in  all  the  countries  where  they 
were  tendered.  In  order,  therefore,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  selective  influence  implied  in  Gresham’s  Law  would 
come  into  operation  if  given  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
were  declared  to  be  equally  legal  tender,  the  mono¬ 
metallists  fall  back  on  the  assumption  that  money  is 
merely  merchandise  like  all  other  commodities.  Now 
Locke,  one  of  the  authorities  appealed  to  by  Mr. 
M'Leod,  held  no  such  opinion.  He  drew  a  sharp 
line  between  “money”  and  “commodities.”  And  the 
distinction  is  obvious.  Money,  for  instance,  whatever 
its  material,  has  a  fixed  value  in  terms  of  all  existing 
debts  in  every  country  where  it  is  legal  tender  ;  no  mere 
commodity  has  that.  Again,  the  holder  of  money  can 
instantly  exchange  it  for  any  commodity  offered  for  sale  ; 
the  holder  of  mere  merchandise  cannot  do  that.  Legal- 
tender  money  is  never  unsaleable  ;  commodities  are  often 
unsaleable.  Compelled  to  admit  these  truths,  the  mono¬ 
metallists  have  attempted  to  vindicate  their  application 
of  Gresham’s  Law  bv  the  assertion  that,  after  all,  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  monetary  metals  depends  on 
their  use  as  merchandise  ;  in  other  words,  on  the  demand 
tor  them  by  jewellers  and  manufacturers  of  plate.  The 
stock  held  and  circulated  as  legal-tender  money  is, 
however,  so  enormously  greater  than  the  demand  for 
the  arts  that  this  argument  is  practically  an  assertion 
that  it  is  the  tail  that  wags  the  dog.  Moreover,  the 
plain  fact  is  that  bullion  is  never  moved  as  merchandise 
to  a  country  where  it  is  legal  tender,  but  always  as 
money  for  the  discharge  of  debt.  No  Birmingham 
manufacturer  will  dream  of  importing  gold  and  paying 
freight  and  insurance  upon  it  when  a  cheque  on  his 
banker  will  procure  him  all  the  gold  he  requires  without 
any  shipping  charges  ;  and  no  producer  of  gold  will 
think  of  disputing  with  a  buyer  the  price  of  his  “com¬ 
modity”  so  long  as  there  is  a  mint  which  will  convert  it 
into  money  at  a  price  equal  to  the  highest  which  any 
manufacturer  will  offer  him. 

The  inquirer  into  the  monetary  question  who  clearly 
grasps  these  truths  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that 


Mr.  M‘Leod’s  references  to  treatises  on  the  monetary 
problems  of  bygone  centuries,  and  to  the  varying  inter¬ 
national  movements  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the 
fluctuations  in  their  relative  values,  are  not  answers  to  the 
contentions  of  the  bimetallists.  These  movements  and 
variations  were  not  determined  by  the  demands  of 
jewellers,  but  by  varying  monetary  laws  in  different 
countries  ;  and  what  the  bimetallists  propose  is  a  uniform 
law.  The  only  approximately  effective  answer  would  be 
a  demonstration  that  anything  like  uniformity  in  inter¬ 
national  monetary  law  is  an  impossibility.  And  even 
that  would  not  be  a  final  answer,  because  the  bimetallists 
might  still  contend  that  the  conditions  of  international 
trade  and  finance,  and  of  the  supplies  of  the  precious 
metals,  are  now  so  different  from  what  they  were  in  the 
days  of  Copernicus  and  Oresme,  that  the  monetary  law 
of  even  one  powerful  creditor  nation  might  have  all  the 
determining  force  of  an  internationally  uniform  law.  That 
would  be  a  contention  which  could  only  be  settled  by  ex¬ 
periment  ;  but  the  bimetallists  may  at  least  assert  that 
even  this  hypothesis  was  not  disproved  by  the  experiment 
of  France  during  a  period  of  seventy  years.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  M'Leod  asserts  that  France  was  eventually  com¬ 
pelled  to  close  her  mints  to  silver  ;  but  Mr.  Bagehot,  a 
monometallist  of  the  period,  expressed  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  Mr.  M‘Leod’s  assertion  is  nothing  more  than  an 
argument  after  the  event.  Because  France  became 
alarmed,  we  are  told,  therefore  her  alarm  was  well 
founded.  Every  blunder  that  has  been  perpetrated 
might  be  justified  by  the  same  kind  of  logic.  Mr. 
M‘Leod,  of  course,  eulogizes  the  existing  monetary 
system,  based  on  “  Lord  Liverpool’s  masterly  and 
unanswerable  treatise  on  the  subject,”  as  “  the  most 
perfect  system  of  coinage  ever  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.”  Such  a  eulogy  would  be  more  to  the  point 
were  it  not  for  the  manifest  evils  and  embarrassments 
in  which  the  adoption  of  that  system  by  other  nations 
has  involved  us,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  silver 
token  coins  with  a  seigniorage  of  130  per  cent  or  there¬ 
abouts  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  stipulation  of 
Lord  Liverpool  that  the  token  coins  should  circulate 
only  at  their  melting  value  plus  the  bare  cost  of  coinage. 
Indeed,  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  Lord  Liverpool’s 
scheme  as  designed  by  him  might  be  adduced  by  the 
bimetallists  as  a  proof  that  Lord  Liverpool,  like  Mr. 
M'Leod,  failed  to  perceive  that  the  value  of  the  precious 
metals  is  dependent  on  their  function  as  legal  tender, 
and  not  on  an  imaginative  “intrinsic”  quality.  And  this 
is  the  point  of  the  whole  matter.  Lord  Liverpool’s  plan, 
supported  by  French  bimetallism,  worked  fairly  well  ; 
without  French  bimetallism  it  seems  to  be  going  to 
pieces. 

A  FOREST  IN  GUIANA. 

“  In  the  Guiana  Forest  :  Studies  of  Nature  in  Relation 
to  the  Struggle  for  Life.”  By  James  Rodway. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

MR.  RODWAY  has  the  seeing  eye  and  the  hearing 
ear,  and  has  written  no  cold  scientific  catalogue 
of  Fauna  and  Flora,  but  has  given  a  living  picture  of 
the  forest  as  a  living  whole.  It  is  the  dynamical  aspect 
of  its  life  that  he  has  recreated  for  us  ;  the  ceaseless 
change  and  struggle,  as  plant  strives  with  plant,  as  the 
forest  invades  the  river,  as  the  river,  swollen  by  floods, 
carries  destruction  into  the  heart  of  the  forest.  It  is  the 
scene  of  a  vast  battle  for  life,  in  which  each  newcomer 
finds  room  only  by  destroying  a  neighbour,  and  having 
won  a  place  must  fight  for  it  with  the  certain  event  of 
being  conquered  in  turn.  “  Every  one  of  the  trees  is  a 
living  creature,  straining  to  hold  its  own  in  the  battle 
for  life,  and  continually  struggling  with  its  fellows  for 
the  mastery.  .  .  .  They  spread  their  branches  over 
each  other,  push  through  any  little  aperture  where  light 
has  been  allowed  to  penetrate,  doing  their  level  best  to 
smother  the  weak  ones.  .  .  .  The  roots  stretch  to  long 
distances,  here  climbing  over  or  under  the  great  feet  of 
their  rivals,  and  there  disputing  every  drop  or  morsel 
with  their  delicate  fibrous  mouths.” 

Even  in  their  most  vigorous  success  the  forest  giants 
have  deadly  enemies,  fertile  in  device.  Of  these  the 
parasitic  creepers  and  climbers  are  the  most  formidable. 
“  Some  twine  round  the  trees  like  monster  pythons, 
others  produce  aerial  roots  which  cling  to  the  bark  ; 
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some  push  themselves  through  the  branches  and  twigs, 
and  then  spread  out  their  arms  as  if  it  were  to  prevent 
their  falling  back,  while  one  at  least  walks  up  the  trunks 
like  a  cat  by  digging  its  claws  into  them.”  The  palms 
are  the  most  successful  in  defence  and  attack,  and,  in 
the  Guiana  forest,  they  become  “the  princes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.”  The  straight  unbranched  stem 
with  its  pointed  terminal  leafbuds  pierces  to  the  light 
through  the  thickest  vegetation,  and  expands  there  into 
a  dense  crown  of  foliage  that  shuts  out  the  light  from 
lower  rivals.  The  constricting  coils  of  creepers  stop 
the  flow  of  sap  under  the  bark  of  ordinary  forest  trees  ; 
in  the  palms,  the  sap,  ascending  through  a  multitude  of 
vessels  scattered  through  the  thickness  of  the  hard 
stems,  takes  no  hurt  from  the  tightest  bonds.  More¬ 
over,  many  palms  put  on  an  armour  of  prickles  and 
spines,  a  final  defence  against  the  ravages  of  animals. 

The  mammals  of  the  South  American  forest  form  a 
strange  assemblage,  in  entire  dependence  upon  the  trees. 
The  thick  foliage  makes  herbage  impossible,  and  there 
are  no  herbivorous  animals.  Cavies  and  peccaries  live 
upon  nuts  and  seeds  ;  the  tapirs,  shy  and  nocturnal 
creatures  incongruous  with  modern  life,  feed  on  leaves 
and  growing  shoots.  The  strange  ant-bear  devours 
ants  and  termites,  tearing  open  their  dwellings  with 
strong  recurved  claws,  sweeping  them  into  heaps  with 
his  tail  and  picking  them  up  with  his  slimy  tongue. 
The  “beautiful  series  of  wild-cats,  that  culminates  in 
the  jaguar  or  American  tiger,”  all  are  partly  arboreal 
and  nocturnal.  All  these  large  animals,  though  abun¬ 
dant,  are  singularly  inconspicuous.  The  whole  forest 
is  a  vast  game-cover  ;  in  its  silent  recesses  the  animals 
hear  unfamiliar  intruders  and  conceal  themselves  before 
any  but  the  most  expert  hunter  can  catch  sight  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  parrots  and  toucans,  snakes  and 
lizards,  and  insects  of  all  kinds,  fill  the  forest  with  a 
multitudinous  and  gaudy  life.  Many  of  the  insects 
play  a  vital  part  in  the  forest  economy.  The  termites 
are  scavengers,  breaking  into  impalpable  dust  each 
forest  giant  almost  before  it  is  prone.  Hordes  of  ants 
live  in  the  trees,  and  in  return  for  shelter  ward  off 
ravaging  intruders  like  centipedes  and  cockroaches. 
Beetles  and  butterflies  have  the  perpetual  task  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  golden  pollen  from  blossom  to  blossom. 

Through  this  scene  of  stress  the  gentle  and  inconse¬ 
quent  Indian  drifts,  “hardly  to  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  rulers  of  creation  but  rather  as  in  perfect  unison 
with  nature.”  Mr.  Rodway,  unlike  modern  buccaneers 
of  African  travel,  refrained  from  the  revolver,  and,  using 
the  native  as  guide  and  friend,  won  from  him  curious 
lore  of  his  customs  and  habits.  Most  of  these  we  must 
leave  in  the  pleasant  pages  of  Mr.  Rodway’s  book,  men¬ 
tioning  only  one,  known  to  anthropologists  as  la  couvade. 
When  a  child  is  born,  the  mother,  upon  whom  the  curse 
of  Eve  has  fallen  lightly,  returns  to  her  daily  toil  with 
the  utmost  unconcern.  But  the  father  retires  to  his 
hammock  for  days,  lest  in  the  rough  usage  of  life  the 
invisible  spirit  of  his  child,  not  yet  fully  separated  from 
him,  may  take  maim  or  hurt. 

NORTHERN  BANKING. 

“A  History  of  Banks, Bankers,  and  Banking  in  Northum¬ 
berland,  Durham,  and  North  Yorkshire.”  By 
Maberly  Phillips.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson 
&  Co. 

THIShandsome  quarto  volume, which  extends  to  nearly 
five  hundred  pages,  and  is  plentifully  illustrated  by 
portraits,  facsimiles  of  notes,  signatures,  documents,  &c. , 
is  one  that  will  have  value  for  two  very  different  classes 
of  readers.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  towns  where  the  banks  described  by  Mr.  Phillips 
have  flourished  or  decayed,  will  find  here  some  curious 
additions  to  the  local  annals,  whilst  those  who  wish  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  the  present  highly  complex  banking 
system,  will  welcome  the  details  of  the  transformation  of 
the  private  bank  and  the  trader  banker  into  the  joint  stock 
bank  and  limited  liability  bank  now  in  vogue.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  third  class,  the  much  maligned  and  much 
injured  “general  reader,”  to  whom  Mr.  Phillips’s  many 
anecdotes  and  curious  data  will  be  welcome. 

After  preliminary  chapters  on  banking  in  London  and 
in  Scotland,  Mr.  Phillips  turns  to  the  North  of  England, 


and  on  the  principle,  often  a  good  one,  of  beginning 
before  the  beginning,  gives  some  particulars  as  to 
financial  operations  before  the  invention  of  provincial 
banking.  In  the  seventeenth  century  tradesmen’s  tokens 
to  some  extent  supplied  the  deficiency  of  a  national  cur¬ 
rency,  and  such  coins  as  well  as  bank  tokens  continued 
in  use  until  the  present  century.  The  task  of  arrang¬ 
ing  for  the  payment  of  the  Royal  troops  who  were 
engaged  in  the  defeat  of  the  Young  Pretender’s  adherents, 
was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ralph  Carr,  a  general  mer¬ 
chant  of  Newcastle,  and  the  ability  he  showed  in  the 
business  led  to  the  suggestion  that  he  should  start  a 
bank.  Thus  originated  “  The  Old  Bank,”  at  first  known 
as  Bell,  Cookson,  Carr  &  Airey  and  afterwards  as  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  &  Co.  This  Mr.  Phillips  claims 
as  “the  first  regularly  constituted  country  bank  in 
England.”  The  exact  date  of  its  establishment  is  not 
known,  but  in  August  1755  it  was  issuing  its  own  notes. 
The  claim  to  priority  is,  however,  disputed  by  the  Not¬ 
tingham  firm  out  of  which  grew  the  London  house  of 
Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths.  The  “Old  Bank”  had  its 
first  trouble  from  forgery  of  its  notes  in  1765.  The 
history  of  the  North  appears  to  confirm  Mr.  Bagehot’s 
views  that  it  was  as  banks  of  issue  that  the  credit  was 
gained,  “  that  afterwards  enabled  them  to  gain  a  living 
as  banks  of  deposit.”  On  this  and  other  technical  points 
of  interest  we  need  not  dwell.  Mr.  Phillips  revives  the 
discreditable  story  that  the  British  Government  in  1793 
caused  forged  imitations  to  be  made  of  the  assignats  of 
the  French  Republic.  The  paper  for  this  transaction 
was  manufactured  at  the  Haughton  Paper  Mills,  and  the 
notes  were  printed  in  a  midland  town.  Bewick  was,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  principal  note-engraver 
of  Newcastle,  and  it  is  hinted  that  the  benefit  of  his 
labour  in  devising  means  to  prevent  forgery  was  reaped 
by  others.  When,  as  in  1814,  there  were  914  country 
bankers,  most  of  whom  issued  their  own  notes,  the 
chances  of  fraud  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
Fictitious  “  Montague  Bank  ”  notes  for  five  halfpence 
were  passed  off  on  some  unwary  victims  as  five-pound 
bank  notes.  The  death  penalty  then  enforced  against 
both  those  who  made  and  those  who  uttered  counterfeit 
notes  was  entirely  ineffectual  in  restraining  the  crime. 

With  joint  stock  banks  the  name  of  Thomas  Joplin 
is  indissolubly  associated.  By  the  law  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  there  might  not  be  more  than  six  partners 
in  a  bank.  Panics  were  frequent,  and  on  these  occasions 
the  common  method  adopted  to  allay  the  discredit  was 
for  the  substantial  inhabitants  to  enter  a  public  under¬ 
taking  to  accept  the  notes  of  the  banks  then  in  disfavour 
with  the  timid  and  the  alarmed  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  This  was  a  proceeding  in  which,  so  far  as 
regards  the  guarantors,  there  was  more  risk  than  profit. 
Why  not  be  their  own  guarantee,  form  a  bank  of  their 
own,  with  a  common  capital  and  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment  ?  It  was  not  until  1826  that  joint  stock  banking 
became  legal.  The  private  banks,  of  which  in  1822  there 
were  a  thousand,  do  not  now  number  two  hundred.  But 
the  unlimited  liability  which  was  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England  a  condition  of  the  establishment  of  joint  stock 
banks  led,  in  cases  of  failure,  to  the  ruin  of  many  of  the 
shareholders,  whose  entire  possessions  were  liable  to 
confiscation  however  small  their  investment  might  have 
been.  These  difficulties  were  at  last  removed  by  a  legal 
sanction  of  the  principle  of  limited  liability. 

Mr.  Phillips  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  a 
branch  of  business  now  happily  extinct.  Until  1826  the 
trade  in  lottery  tickets  and  tontines  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  business  of  a  bank,  and  the  public  were  so  eager 
to  participate  that  in  1755  the  counters  of  the  Bank  of 
England  were  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  applicants. 
Mr.  Phillips  may  be  congratulated  on  the  substantial 
and  interesting  addition  he  has  made  to  the  literature 
of  banking. 

A  DUTCH  NOVEL. 

“  Majesty.”  By  Louis  Couperus.  Translated  by  J. 

Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  Ernest  Dowson.  London : 

T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

“  TV /TAJESTY,”  the  new  novel  of  Couperus,  which  has 
been  admirably  rendered  into  English  by  Mr. 
Teixeira  de  Mattos  and  Mr.  Ernest  Dowson,  is  an 
attempt  to  apply  the  method  which  was  partially  sue- 
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cessful  in  “  Footsteps  of  Fate,”  and  entirely  successful 
in  “  Ecstasy,”  to  a  new  kind  of  subject-matter,  where  it 
seems  curiously  out  of  keeping-.  The  charm  of  ‘ ‘  Ecstasy  ” 
lay  in  an  extremely  subtle  presentment,  in  a  sort  of 
“  demi-jour  de  lampes,”  of  the  subtler  sensations  and 
the  more  evanescent  impressions  of  outward  things. 
A  drama  wholly  of  the  inner  life,  but  a  drama  in  which 
surroundings,  in  the  modern  way,  were  made  to  form 
part  of  the  soul’s  stuff,  it  acted  itself  out  discreetly  and 
with  exquisite  reserve.  But  in  “  Majesty”  the  scene  is 
changed  ;  we  have  the  large  and  heavy  outlines  of  royal¬ 
ties,  the  pomp  of  public  ceremonials,  the  burden  of  a  life 
lived  always,  to  so  large  a  degree,  in  public.  The  main 
problem  of  the  book  is,  indeed,  a  soul’s  tragedy,  the 
tragedy  which  finds  final  expression  thus  : 

“  And  then  the  Emperor  of  Liparia  had  lost  his  self- 
restraint.  In  one  lightning-flash  he  saw  again  his  life 
as  Crown- Prince,  he  thought  of  his  unborn  son.  What 
would  become  of  this  child  of  fate?  Would  it  be  a  re¬ 
petition  of  him,  of  his  hesitation,  his  melancholy,  and 
his  despair  ?  And  then  with  irrepressible  sobs,  suddenly 
overwhelmed  by  the  menace  of  his  future,  he  sobbed  out 
his  grief  for  his  father  who  had  been,  and  his  son  who 
was  to  be  !  ” 

This  problem,  the  weakness  of  one  called  to  rule,  his 
‘‘dizziness  of  soul,”  as  it  is  aptly  called,  before  the 
terrifying  responsibilities  of  his  position,  is,  we  see,  inti¬ 
mate,  personal,  and  so  in  itself  within  the  range  of  a 
writer  who  is  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  such  matters. 
But  an  immediate  contradiction  comes  in  between  these 
delicate  moral  questions  and  the  large  and  splendid  and 
never  quite  realized  scene  on  which  they  are  to  act  them- 
selvesout.  We  getlong  descriptions,  which  aresometimes 
mere  lists,  copied,  it  might  be,  out  of  a  court  guide  ;  and 
these  descriptions  serve  as  too  solid  framework  for  too 
shadowy  beings,  “  dream-beings  with  crowns,”  as  the 
writer  himself,  at  a  certain  moment,  calls  them  ;  “  they 
lived  and  bowed  and  acted  and  thought  as  in  a  dream, 
because  of  their  crowns.  They  did  not  exist :  a  vague¬ 
ness  did  indeed  suggest  in  their  dream-brains  that  some¬ 
thing  might  exist,  in  other  laws  of  nature  than  those  of 
their  sphere,  but  in  their  sphere  they  did  not  exist.” 
Let  us  say  rather  that  it  is  Couperus  who  has  thus  ap¬ 
prehended  them,  finding,  for  his  own  part,  no  more 
reality  than  that  in  the  personages  who  perhaps  loom 
somewhat  dream-like  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  It 
is  all  external,  not  even  a  picture,  but  as  it  were  a  pic¬ 
ture  reflected  palely  in  a  mirror.  We  see  certain  vague 
forms,  we  are  told  that  they  led  vague  lives,  thought 
vague  thoughts,  warmed  faintly  to  vague  emotions. 
But  the  real  life,  the  living  emotion,  the  actual  thought  : 
that  we  never  realize.  Undoubtedly  the  book  has  its 
charm,  its  curiosity,  its  perverse  cleverness.  It  is 
written  in  the  same  elaborate  and  artificial,  often  really 
sensitive,  style  in  which  all  Couperus’  books  are  written. 
We  are  told,  for  instance,  how  “  the  deer  gleamed  with 
coats  like  cigar-coloured  satin”;  and  how  “  the  ara¬ 
besques  of  the  Italian  jutted  out  from  her  lips  with  the 
elegance  of  very  pointed  Venetian  glass,  flowery  and 
transparent.”  In  the  somewhat  misapplied  ingenuity 
and  over-conscious  elaboration  of  these  two  sentences, 
we  may  see  something  of  the  too  similar  qualities  which 
have  produced  in  “  Majesty  ”  so  clever  and  interesting 
a  failure. 

NOVELS. 

“The  Vagabonds.”  By  Margaret  Woods.  London: 

Bentley  &  Son. 

T^HE  obvious  thing  to  say  about  Mrs.  Woods  is  that, 
as  the  author  of  “A  Village  Tragedy,”  she  is  the 
victim  of  an  already  high  reputation  ;  that  in  addition  to 
the  illswhich  besetordinarymortals  she  suffersthe  penalty 
ot  her  own  high-water  mark.  This,  of  course,  has  been 
said  pretty  often  lately  regarding  “  The  Vagabonds,”  in 
most  cases,  we  think,  unfairly,  and  with  that  ill-tempered 
elation,  indifferently  concealed,  with  which  the  literary 
groundling  is  wont  to  greet  symptoms  of  falling-off  in 
an  author  s  work.  There  is  no  uglier  thing  in  letters 
than  this  attitude,  and  those  who  rejoice  over  the 
decadence  of  another  are  not  likely  to  be  exposed  to  a 
similar  peril  ;  they  have  never  gone  up  like  a  rocket,  and 
cannot  therefore  come  down  like  a  stone.  Not  that  ‘  ‘  The 
Vagabonds  ”  shows  a  falling-off  in  any  serious  sense 


from  its  author’s  early  promise,  but  we  do  not  think 
“  The  Vagabonds  ”  as  good  as  “  The  Village  Tragedy.” 
We  are,  however,  just  as  sure  that  in  their  author  we 
have  an  admirable  artist,  and  that  we  may  look  to  her 
for  work  as  good  as  any  she  has  yet  done.  We  feel 
that  in  her  last  book  she  has  perhaps  missed  her  proper 
milieu.  If  we  are  to  have  circus-folk  done  at  all  we 
would  sooner  have  them  done  by  Mr.  Kipling — that 
is,  portrayed  with  a  masculine  force  and  balance.  “The 
Vagabonds”  is  a  gloomy  story.  Jim’s  troubles,  his 
love,  his  loss  of  his  child  and  of  the  woman  who  had 
been  his  wife  de  jure — in  the  sense  in  which  the 
Jacobites  held  the  Old  Pretender  to  be  their  King  de 
iure — are  good  material  for  a  novel.  But  it  suffers 
from  a  want  of  relief,  above  all  from  a  want  of  the 
blessed  quality  of  humour. 

“  In  an  Iron  Grip.”  By  L.  T.  Meade.  London  :  Chatto 
&  Windus. 

“  In  an  Iron  Grip,”  by  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  is  a  story 
- — sensational,  melodramatic,  but  not  unreadable — of  the 
stage  as  the  stage  is  apt  to  appear  to  persons  who  have 
studied  it  in  front  of  the  footlights,  not  behind  them. 
Mr.  Frank  Forbes,  a  beautiful  young  actor,  is  the  hero, 
and  Miss  Esther  Claymore  (Claymore  as  a  uom  de  guerre 
is  good  !)  is  the  heroine.  “  Look  at  me,”  says  he  to  her 
in  chapter  i. ,  “and  I’ll  tell  your  mother  why  I  wooed 
you.  I  wooed  you  for  those  eyes.  Look  up,  look  up  ! 

I  wooed  you  for  their  splendid  depth,  for  their  fire,  their 
colour,  their  soul.  I  wooed  you  for  those  lips  so  ripe  and 
red,”  &c.  These  lyrical  remarks  could  have  but  one  ter¬ 
mination,  and,  in  short,  Frank  and  Esther  were  married. 
But  Esther  had  a  step-father,  a  hateful  person  ;  and  dis¬ 
covering  that  he  had  stolen  her  mother’s  diamonds,  she 
illogically  concluded  that  she  was  justified  in  forging  his 
name  to  a  cheque  by  way  of  “  learning  him  to  be  a  toad,” 
as  the  old  Scotch  lady  said.  Hinc  illce  lacrimce,  which  Mrs. 
Meade  ingeniously  causes  to  flowthrough  two  volumes. 
The  step-father,  Claymore — Esther  had  assumed  his 
name — now  descended  on  her,  ravished  her  from  her 
husband  and  the  theatrical  company  with  which  she  was 
playing  in  the  provinces,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  lock 
her  up.  She  escaped  with  five  years  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  though  in  the  end  she  came  out  not  apparently  a 
penny  the  worse  for  her  captivity,  she  had  troublous 
adventures  enough  at  Woking  and  Wormwood  Scrubbs. 
Into  these  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  enter  here.  The 
prison  sketches  may,  or  may  not,  be  true  to  life  :  they 
are  at  least  interesting  enough,  and  the  whole  book  is 
readable. 

“  The  Princess  Royal.”  By  Catherine  Wylde.  London  : 

Bentley  &  Son. 

Miss  Wylde’s  latest  romance  is  a  melodrama — not, 
to  be  sure,  a  melodrama  of  the  good  old  order  which 
nightly  fills  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  but  rather  of  that 
drawing-room  variety  whereof  “  John-a-Dreams  ”  is  a 
sufficiently  recent  and  notorious  example.  “The  Princess 
Royal”  is  certainly  well  enough  written,  and  the  persons 
whose  doings  and  sayings  fill  its  pages  are  draped 
like  human  beings.  The  work  is  so  well  and  so  subtly 
done,  in  its  kind,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  criticize 
the  author  too  strictly  ;  but  our  applause  is  not  given 
without  the  foregoing  reservation.  The  Princess  Royal 
was  Lilith  Turold,  daughter  and  only  child  of  Gilbert 
of  that  name,  and  heiress-presumptive  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  the  owner  of  Turold  Royal.  Now  there  came 
to  live  in  her  neighbourhood  a  family  of  nouveaux 
riches ,  called  Palmer,  consisting  of  a  husband  and  wife 
with  their  adopted  child,  a  good-looking  and  honour¬ 
able  young  man  who  had  met  Lilith  “  out  abroad.”  Of 
course  the  two  fell  in  love,  and  the  maiden’s  father 
raised  some  not  unintelligible  objections  to  their  pro¬ 
posed  union.  He  was  backed  up  in  his  design  to  keep 
the  young  people  apart  by  the  villain  of  the  piece,  one 
Edward  Vane,  a  cousin  of  the  family,  who  is  perhaps  the 
best  character  in  the  book  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 
But  in  the  end  a  trump-card  was  played  on  behalf  of  Tom 
and  Lilith.  Tom  turned  out  to  be  the  son  of  Stephen 
Turold,  an  elder  brother  of  Gilbert,  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  future  plutocrat,  under  a  false 
name.  And  of  course  Tom  and  Lilith  were  married,  while 
their  enemies  came  to  no  good.  This  is  the  main  line  of 
the  story,  though  it  must  be  understood  that  its  divaga- 
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tions  are  more  diverting  and  original.  In  her  200  pages 
Miss  Wylde  has  contrived  that  these  should  be  many, 
and  some  of  them  are  undeniably  ingenious.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  Gilbert  to  his  home  is  a  good  instance,  and  the 
adventures  of  the  ill-starred  Miss  Kidson  a  less  interest¬ 
ing  one.  As  to  character,  in  addition  to  Edward,  the 
humbug  aforesaid,  Gilbert  Turold  and  old  Mr.  Palmer 
are  credible  portraits,  and  the  Princess  Lilith  herself  is 
convincingly  ladylike. 

“  Penhala.”  By  Clara  Lemore.  London  :  Hurst  & 
Blackett. 

We  can  recommend  “  Penhala,”  and  if  any  one  who 
reads  these  lines,  and  is  induced  to  buy  or  borrow  the 
book  in  consequence,  should  have  the  luck  to  be  snowed 
up  with  it,  he  will  find  that  “  Wayside  Wizard,”  to  give 
“Penhala  ”  its  sub-title,  is  good  mental  provender.  As  it 
needs  no  wizard  to  surmise  correctly,  “Penhala”  is  a 
Cornish  story  ;  indeed,  just  as  R.  L.  Stevenson  is  adver¬ 
tised  to  have  said  that  “  The  Raiders  ”  was  “  drowned  in 
Scotland,”  so  Miss  Lemore’s  three  volumes  are  drowned 
in  Cornwall.  Lancelot  Penhala  himself  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Duchy  as  The  O’Mulligan  (of  Castle 
Mulligan)  occupied  among  Irishmen.  That  distinguished 
friend  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh  was  wont  to  chasten  Saxons 
who  addressed  him  as  “  Mr.”  Mulligan,  and  even  so  the 
abode  of  the  Cornish  potentate  was  known  as  “  Pen- 
hala’s  home.”  Lancelot’s  son  is  Miss  Lemore’s  hero, 
and  his  sorrows  under  false  accusation  furnish  forth  her 
epic.  Everything  comes  right  in  the  end,  but  before 
that  consummation  there  is  page  upon  page  of  lurid 
passion  and  mystery  and  romance,  with  a  Nihilist  for 
an  evil  genius.  “  Penhala,”  in  fact,  is  “hot  with,  and 
no  mistake,”  the  type  of  novel  Thackeray  liked  when  he 
read  for  his  pleasure.  And  what  more  need  one  say  ? 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Ancient  Rome  and  its  Neighbourhood.”  An  Illustrated  Hand¬ 
book  to  the  Ruins  in  the  City  and  the  Campagna.  By 
Robert  Burn,  M.A.  London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1895. 

HE  art  of  abridgement  is  by  no  means  at  the  command  of 
every  writer.  Not  merely  does  it  involve  the  selective 
process  (always  a  delicate  matter),  but  there  is  also  the  more 
difficult  business  of  condensation  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Burn’s 
“Ancient  Rome”  is  an  exceedingly  skilful  abstract  of  his  ad¬ 
mirable  volumes  “  Rome  and  the  Campagna  ”  and  “Old  Rome,” 
two  books  that  ought  to  be,  and  probably  at  this  date  are,  the 
valued  companions  of  every  English  visitor  in  Rome.  It  pre¬ 
sents  in  compact  form  the  essential  facts  of  history  and  archae¬ 
ology  concerning  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome.  The  plan  of 
the  book  is  excellent.  So  clear  and  so  exact  in  continuity  is  the 
topography,  that  we  are  convincedthat  the  stranger  in  Rome  could 
pass  through  one  region  of  the  city  to  another  with  no  other 
guide  than  Mr.  Burn’s  Handbook,  and  study  all  that  is  set  forth 
therein,  without  once  finding  his  feet  astray.  Such  virtue  there 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  in  Mr.  Burn’s  method.  Its  thoroughness  re¬ 
mains,  of  course,  to  be  proved  by  the  practice  of  the  traveller, 
who  takes  the  book  in  hand  and  assiduously  follows  the  pre¬ 
scribed  course  on  his  daily  tours  of  inspection.  But  not  less  will 
its  practical  utility  be  revealed  to  every  reader  who  examines  the 
plans  and  illustrations.  These  auxiliary  portions  of  the  book 
can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  They  are  precisely  what  the  traveller 
needs,  and  what  should  be  found  in  a  topographical  guide.  The 
illustrations  present,  as  is  proper,  the  present-day  aspects  of 
ancient  Rome.  But  there  are  one  or  two,  of  another  character, 
that  suggest  to  us  an  illustrated  Roman  handbook  that  might 
combine  views  of  the  ruins  of  old  Rome  as  we  see  them  to-day 
and  as  they  existed,  let  us  say,  in  the  times  of  Palladio.  For 
example,  at  p.  117  of  Mr.  Burn’s  book  there  is  a  picture  of  the 
wall  of  Nerva’s  Forum  and  the  “Colonnace.”  On  the  next 
page  is  a  view  of  Nerva’s  Forum,  borrowed  from  Du  Perac,  as 
it  existed  in  1600,  showing  the  fine  gateway  that  once  stood  at 
the  end  of  the  Via  della  Croce  and  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Minerva.  The  piquancy  of  comparison  and  the  stimulus  to 
the  imagination  of  the  conjunction  of  these  two  views  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  visitor  who  possesses  the  topographical  dis¬ 
position.  It  is  like  taking  a  step  backwards  towards  mediaeval 
Rome  and  the  days  of  those  worse  Goths,  the  princes  and 
Popes,  who  worked  more  destruction  than  any  barbaric  in¬ 
vaders  or  earthquake.  There  is  abundant  illustrative  material 
for  such  a  book  as  we  suggest,  and  it  need  not  be  less  portable 
than  Mr.  Burn’s  volume. 

“  The  Lyrical  Poems  of  Robert  Burns.”  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys. 

London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

This  charming  addition  to  the  pretty  series  known  as  “  The 
Lyric  Poets,”  deserves  to  be  found  among  the  most  prized  posses¬ 
sions  of  all  lovers  of  poetry  who  delight  themselves  in  pocket  forms 
of  the  poets.  It  is  eminently  a  book  to  be  read,  a  book  for  service 


as  well  as  for  admiration.  It  is  beautiful  in  print  and  binding.  Mr. 
Rhys  has  written  a  brief  introduction  that  is  sound  in  judgment 
and  in  taste.  That  Carlyle  was  not  altogether  happy,  as  the  editor 
thinks,  in  his  dealings  with  Burns,  is  what  most  people  with  any 
love  of  poetry  will  allow.  Indeed,  Carlyle  was  never  less  fortu¬ 
nate  than  when  sitting  in  the  chair  of  censure — using  the  term 
in  its  old  Elizabethan  sense— upon  the  poets.  Perhaps  his 
rhapsody  on  Burns  is  not  wider  of  the  mark  than  his  querulous 
observations  on  Keats,  and  Charles  Lamb,  and  other  men  of 
genius.  Scottish  writers  have  themselves  been  compelled  to 
differ  from  the  Sage  of  Chelsea  on  this  point,  and  Mr.  Rhys  is 
associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Minto  in  his  criticism  of  Carlyle  on 
Burns. 

“  Britannia’s  Bulwarks.”  An  Historical  Poem,  descriptive  of 
the  Deeds  of  the  British  Navy.  By  Charles  Rathbone  Low. 
London  :  Horace  Cox.  1895. 

In  stirring  verse  a  lyrical  poet  of  the  first  rank  has  told  us 
that  “  Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks.”  Mr.  Low,  however,  must 
not  be  charged  with  setting  himself  against  the  authority  of 
Campbell.  The  courage  and  skill  of  the  British  seamen  and 
their  commanders  are  the  bulwarks  celebrated  by  him  in  this 
versified  chronicle  of  the  deeds  of  “  the  greatest  navy  that  ever 
made  the  ocean  its  home  and  battleground.”  If  Mr.  Low’s 
poem  is  better  calculated  to  thrill  the  patriot’s  heart  than  to 
move  the  poetic  sensibility  of  his  readers,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  patriotism,  though  somewhat  old-fashioned,  is  still  esteemed 
as  a  virtue  It  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  poet’s  function  to  arouse 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  Mr.  Low’s  undeviating  choice  of  a 
metre  that  admits  of  little  change  in  modulation  might  prove 
something  of  a  burden  or  handicap  to  the  most  nimble  of  poets, 
were  it  conceivable  that  poets  should  elect  to  be  so  tied.  But  it 
is  Mr.  Low’s  aim  to  versify  history,  and  he  claims,  not  without 
truth,  to  have  made  much  research  in  matters  relating  to  the 
navy  and  naval  annals.  How  closely  he  follows  the  letter  of 
history  may  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Trafalgar  : 

“  The  Royal  Sovereign  showed  the  way 
Where  thickest  seemed  the  foe  to  lay  ” —  _ 
a  Byronic  use  of  the  verb,  it  may  be  noted,  though  it  does  not 
“  tell  ”  as  in  Byron,  somehow — 

“  And  as  the  line  she  led, 

To  Rotherham  cried  Collingwood, 

‘  To  be  in  action  here  what  would 
Lord  Nelson  gladly  give  !’ 

And  like  of  mind  the  Admirals  proved, 

For  Nelson,  marking  how  he  moved 
Ahead  of  all,  exclaimed  : 

‘  See  how  that  noble  fellow  steers, 

Where  densest  Villeneuve’s  line  appears, 

As  ever  is  his  wont  !  ’  ” 

Through  some  four  hundred  pages  of  this  metre  does  Mr.  Low 
take  his  gallant  way,  winding  up  in  the  last  part  of  the  poem 
with  something  never  yet  attempted  in  prose  or  rhyme,  a 
“special  feature”  as  he  rightly  terms  it,  namely,  a  series  of 
“  sketches  of  the  mythological  personages  and  classical  celebri¬ 
ties  after  whom  the  ships  derived  their  names,”  which  almost 
reads,  as  he  remarks,  “  like  a  versified  Lempriere’s  Dictionary.” 
This  section  of  the  work  decidedly  does  not  sound  like  a  Homeric 
catalogue. 

“Voice,  Speech,  and  Gesture.”  A  Practical  Handbook  to  the 
Elocutionary  Art.  By  Hugh  Campbell,  M.D.,  R.  F.  Brewer, 
B.A.,  and  Henry  Neville.  With  Essays  by  Clifford  Harrison 
and  F.  Corder,  R.A.M.  London  :  C.  W.  Deacon  &  Co. 
1895. 

This  portly  volume  is  the  second  work  of  its  class  that  has 
appeared  within  the  last  six  months,  and  it  is  not,  on  the  whole, 
second  in  merit.  Perhaps  the  selections  in  prose  and  verse  for 
recitation  are  somewhat  excessive,  but  Dr.  Campbell  s  essay  on 
“The  Voice,”  Mr.  Henry  Neville’s  hints  and  instructions  on 
“  Gesture,”  and  Mr.  F.  Corder’s  observations  on  the  art  of 
musical  accompaniment  of  i-ecitation,  are  sound,  practical,  and 
full  of  useful  admonition.  We  must  note  also  Mr.  Clifford 
Harrison’s  brief  conclusions  upon  the  art  in  which  he  is  a 
master,  which  are,  it  is  needless  to  say,  worthy  of  the  closest 
attention  of  reciters  and  public  speakers.  Some  of  the  illustra¬ 
tive  diagrams  are  excellent,  especially  those  that  set  forth  the 
attitudes  and  movements  of  the  reciter.  The  plates  illustrative 
of  the  presence  of  emotions,  however,  remind  us  of  the  old  story 
of  Cooke  the  actor,  who  expressed,  as  he  thought,  the  whole 
gamut  of  emotion  to  a  friend  in  private,  and  was  disgusted 
and  enraged  when  that  friend  utterly  failed  to  interpret  the 
actor’s  expression. 

“The  Public  Letters  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bright.”  Edited 
by  H.J.  Leach.  Second  edition.  London:  Sampson,  Low’ 

&  Co.  1895. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  completion  of  Mr.  Leach’s  interesting 
volume  of  Mr.  Bright’s  letters,  since  the  letters  on  Home  Rule, 
written  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  in  1885,  are  as 
full  of  force  and  significance  now  as  when  they  first  saw  the 
light.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  an  authoritative  text,  in 
chronological  order,  of  these  masterly  examples  of  Mr.  Bright  s  / 
dealing  with  the  shams  and  delusions  of  sophistry  at  hand  for 
the  reference  of  speakers  and  readers.  Some  other  charac- 
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teristic  letters  on  Free-Trade  and  other  subjects  ot  public 
importance  are  to  be  noted  among  the  correspondence  Mr. 
Leach  has  added,  and  some  few  letters  are  omitted,  as  con¬ 
taining  no  statement  of  opinion  on  questions  of  interest.  The 
arrangement  of  the  letters  is  excellent. 

NOTES. 

'THE  Rev.  F.  Marshall’s  “Football;  the  Rugby  Game” 
(Cassell  &  Co.)  is  strengthened  and  brought  up  to  time  in  a 
new  edition,  which  contains  reviews  of  the  two  seasons  1892-93 
and  1893-94,  statistics  of  international,  county,  and  other  series 
of  contests,  with  many  new  portraits  of  individuals  and  teams. 
The  additional  material  to  Mr.  Marshall’s  admirable  history  of 
the  Ruyby  game  and  the  Rugby  Union  is  presented  with 
methodical  care  and  clearness. 

The  beautiful  new  edition  of  Michael  Scott’s  masterpiece 
“The  Cruise  of  the  Midge,”  published  by  Messrs.  Gibbings  & 
Co.  in  two  volumes,  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  revived  interest  in 
a  writer  who  ranks  among  the  greatest  names  in  English  fiction. 
In  Mr.  Frank  Brangyn  we  have  an  illustrator  entirely  congenial 
to  the  spirit  of  Scott’s  brilliant  romance.  His  drawings  are 
admirable  for  force  and  actuality,  and  we  trust  that  this  clever 
and  versatile  artist  will  continue  to  give  examples  of  his  skill 
in  book-illustration.  Book-lovers  could  not  wish  for  a  more 
attractive  edition  of  this  delightful  romance  than  this  reprint  of 
Messrs.  Constable. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  have  “  The  Old  House  at  Sand¬ 
wich,”  by  Joseph  Hatton  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.);  “One 
Hundred  Days  in  Europe,”  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ; 
“  Over  the  Teacups  ”  and  “  The  Guardian  Angel,”  by  the  same 
writer  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  and  Michael  Scott’s  “  Tom 
Cringle’s  Log  ”  (Blackie  &  Son),  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  “  School  and  Home  Library.” 

Mr.  Elliot  Stock’s  “  Book  Prices  Current”  for  1894,  records 
the  prices  and  particulars  of  over  seven  thousand  works  sold  by 
auction  between  December  1893  and  November  1894.  The 
record  is  extremely  useful  for  buyers  and  collectors  of  books, 
and  is  a  valuable  index  to  current  phases  of  book-collecting, 
and  to  fluctuations  in  the  market. 

With  the  second  volume  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  “  Genea¬ 
logical  and  Heraldic  History  of  the  Colonial  Gentry  ”  (Harrison 
&  Sons)  is  issued  a  complete  index  to  the  whole  work,  and  a 
list  of  corrections,  which  is  by  no  means  lengthy,  considering 
the  character  of  the  undertaking.  The  editor  announces  a 
supplementary  volume,  which  is  to  follow  in  due  course,  and 
with  pedigrees  omitted  through  want  of  time  to  complete  them 
for  the  present  volume. 

We  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  Dean  &  Son  “  Debrett’s 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench”  for  1895,  the 
twenty-ninth  annual  issue  of  the  valued  and  admirably  arrayed 
book  of  reference.  From  Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.  we  have 
“  Dod’s  Parliamentary  Companion”  for  the  current  year,  com¬ 
pact,  accurate,  handy  in  form,  and  a  model  volume  of  its  kind. 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  forward  their  useful  little  shilling 
“House  of  Commons,”  “  Knightage,”  and  “Baronetage” — all 
three  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Walford. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

'T'HIS  month’s  “Letters”  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  in  Temple 

_  Bar  are  addressed  to  fanny  Kemble  in  America,  and 
mingle  some  odd  inquiries  as  to  things  American  with  some 
agreeable  chat  about  current  events.  Have  they  a  robin  in 
America,  he  wants  to  know  ;  and  do  they  eat  water-cress  ;  and 
do  they  read  Crabbe  “  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  from  which 
we  are  expecting  Tichborne  witnesses.”  He  records  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  seeing  Scott’s  home, 
“  which  I  have  intended  these  thirty  years,”  and  was  vastly 
pleased  with  Abbotsford  and  all  around  it.  But  the  Trossachs, 
&c.,  he  found  less  moving  to  him  than  in  “Pictures  and  Drop- 
Scenes.”  The  writer  of  the  paper  on  “  Magic  Verses”  is  by  no 
means  happy  in  his  attempt  to  “elucidate”  the  magic  of  the 
English  poets.  Some  of  the  “magic”  he  quotes  is  not  magic 
at  all,  but  either  simple  pathos  or  thin  sentiment  set  to  mere 
“jingle-jangle”  verse.  He  misses  much  magic  altogether,  and 
mars  one  of  the  finest  examples  by  horribly  transforming  the 
poet's  verb  into  an  adjective.  Thus  he  gushes  about  the  nightin¬ 
gale’s  song,  which  bears  him  on  its  wings,  &c.,  until  he  finds 
himself  “  seated  by” 

“  Charm’d  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  fairy  lands  forlorn.” 

“An  Unpublished  Page  of  Madagascar  History”  pleasantly 
recalls  the  old,  affable  days  of  British  relations  with  that  much- 
vext  island 

Lieut. -Colonel  Hill  James  contributes  certain  “Recollections 
of  the  Chinese  War”  to  Macmillan's  Magazine,  dealing  with 
General  Sir  Hope  Grant’s  expedition  in"  i860,  which  afford 
seasonable  reading  just  now  for  those  who  affect  to  believe,  or 
innocently  do  believe,  that  the  Chinese  army  never  did  count. 
Like  Gordon,  Colonel  James  thinks  highly  of  the  trained 
Chinese  soldier,  and  shows  that  he  has  good  reasons  for  his 


opinion.  Mr.  J.  W.  Root  deals  with  “  The  Sexcentenary  of  the 
English  Parliament,”  which  anniversary,  dating  from  Edward  I.’s 
Parliament  of  1295,  falls  on  27  November,  or,  if  we  take  the  date 
of  the  issue  of  writs  of  summons,  on  30  September  next.  Mr. 
Root  honours  the  event  in  a  capital  article,  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  history  of  the  period  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  first  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  in  1295. 

“Birds  in  Winter”  is  the  theme  of  a  suggestive  paper  in  the 
Cornhill,  the  writer  of  which  thinks  that  birds  “never  absolutely 
die  of  cold.”  Want  of  food  and  water  kills  them.  But  birds 
are  often  disabled  by  sleet  and  the  frost  that  follows  swiftly  on 
rain,  and  thence  perish  miserably.  It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way,  that 
so  many  kind  people,  who  offer  the  birds  of  their  gardens  food 
during  severe  weather,  supply  the  wrong  kind  of  food  and  omit 
water  altogether.  “  The  Old  Criticism  ”  is  a  review  of  the 
reviewers  of  old  time  who  are  supposed  to  have  stoned  the 
poets.  No  doubt,  as  the  writer  observes,  it  was  the  fashion  of 
those  days  to  “  heave  half  a  brick  ”  at  the  new  poet,  just  as  now 
it  is  the  fashion  to  hail  every  new  versifier  with  acclamations. 
But  he  does  not  note  that  there  were  exceptions  to  the  rule 
then,  as  there  are  now.  Nothing  could  be  more  incompetent 
and  stupid  than  the  Quarterly  review  of  the  volume  that  con¬ 
tained  “  Prometheus  Unbound  ”  and  other  poems.  But  it  is 
worth  recalling  that  one  year  before  this  article  appeared,  an 
extremely  appreciative  notice  of  Shelley’s  volume  was  published 
in  the  Londoti  Magazine  during  the  year  of  its  publication. 

Longman's  contains  the  seventh  of  Mr.  Froude’s  Lectures  on 
English  Seamen  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  sketch  of  the  life 
and  work  of  M.  de  Lesseps  by  W.  H.  Wheeler,  and  a  spirited 
“Ballad  of  the  Bold  ‘  Menelaus ’”  by  Henry  Newbolt.  Mr.  Lang’s 
“  At  the  Sign  of  the  Ship  ”  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  estimate 
of  the  late  Mr.  Stevenson’s  writings,  in  which  few  will  find 
matter  for  dissent. 

The  Windsor,  the  newest  of  the  illustrated  magazines,  con¬ 
tains  an  extremely  varied  assortment  of  articles,  the  more  notable 
of  which  are  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  excellent  sketch  “An  Un¬ 
qualified  Pilot”;  Mr.  Alfred  Sprigg’s  account  of  the  Ruskin 
Museum  ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Lowry’s  “  Unknown  London,”  descriptive 
of  the  docks  ;  “The  Queen’s  Tutors,”  by  Mr.  Alfred  Story  ;  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison’s  “  Chronicles  of  Martin  Hewitt” — a  won¬ 
drous  “detective  ”  yarn  of  the  theft  and  recovery  of  bullion  on 
board  a  steamship. 

In  the  Geographical  Journal  a  place  is  found  for  Mr.  Trevor- 
Battye’s  account  of  Kolgueff  island,  addressed  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  December  last.  Mr.  Julius  v.  Payer,  in 
the  interests  of  painting,  makes  proposals  for  an  “Artistic  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  North  Pole,”  and  is  eloquent  on  the  new  material 
the  project  offers  to  the  artist.  Probably,  all  that  is  attractive 
and  beautiful  in  Arctic  landscape  maybe  found  a  long  way  from 
the  North  Pole,  say,  this  side  of  70°  north  latitude.  To  style 
such  an  enterprise  a  “  North  Pole  Expedition,”  is  to  give  it  a 
fictitious  importance.  In  June  1896,  this  artistic  expedition  is  to 
set  forth,  if  all  be  well.  Among  other  interesting  papers  we  note 
Professor  W.  M.  Davis’s  “  Development  of  certain  English 
Rivers,”  and  a  description  of  “  Crater-lakes  ”  in  Central  Africa, 
north  of  Lake  Nyassa,  by  Dr.  Kerr-Cross. 

We  have  also  received  Lippincott' s ,  with  “  The  Chapel  of 
Ease,”  by  Harriet  Riddle  Davis ;  the  Classical  Review ; 
Cassier's  Magazine;  the  Atlantic  Monthly ;  Atalanta ;  St. 
Nicholas ,  an  admirale  number;  Belgravia  ;  the  A  sclepiad  ;  the 
Monist ;  the  Globe ,  edited  by  W.  H.  Thorne  ;  the  American 
Historical  Register;  Poet- Lore ;  Illustrated  Modern  Art  and 
Literature ;  the  Ladies'  Treasury ;  and  the  Journal  of  the  Ex 
Libris  Society. 

SCIENTIFIC  NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Sweet  Scented  Flowers  and  Fragrant  Leaves.”  By  Donald 
Macdonald.  Sampson  Low  &  Company'.  1895. 

THOUGH  scents  are  the  hardest  impressions  to  recall,  and 
the  rarest  in  dreams,  they  knock  as  loudly  at  the  portals  of 
the  mind  as  any  messengers  from  the  outer  world.  We  can 
close  our  eyes  to  sights,  abstract  our  minds  from  sounds,  but 
scents  make  their  way  with  a  delicate  insistence  that  ensures 
our  attention.  Here  is  a  little  book  to  be  favoured:  a  dictionary 
of  fragrant  plants,  with  notes  on  their  flowering  and  habits.  We 
commend  it  to  those  with  gardens  and  greenhouses.  It  is  well 
to  please  the  eye,  but  many  a  lover  of  flow'ers  wearies  for  the 
fragrance  of  the  simple  cottage  garden.  With  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
aid,  he  may  learn  to  select  flowers  with  fragrance  as  well 
as  of  rarity  and  beauty.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his 
introductory  sketch,  where  he  gathers  together  quaint  his¬ 
torical  matter  and  a  few'  stray  theories  as  to  the  mode  of 
origin  of  the  scents  of  flowers,  Mr.  Macdonald  does  not 
refer  to  the  natural  utility  of  their  odours.  Like  colours, 
the  scents  of  flow'ers  are  lures  for  insects,  that  the  pollen  may 
be  carried  from  blossom  to  blossom.  They  are  discharged 
only  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  at  times  that  suit  the  habits  of 
the  fertilizing  insects.  Those  that  seek  the  favours  of  nocturnal 
insects  issue  their  fragrance  only  at  night  ;  flowers  that  arc 
fragrant  by  day  frequently  are  niggardly  of  their  perfume  at 
night.  But  the  fragrance  of  leaves,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  free 
gift,  a  generous  exudation  without  condition  or  hope  of  reward. 
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“The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers.”  Sutton  &  Sons, 
London  :  Simpkin  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  a  sixth  edition  of  Messrs.  Sutton’s  useful  work,  and, 
though  we  read  it  with  a  lurking  fear  of  advertisement  in  disguise 
the  fear  was  misplaced  :  there  is  no  suggestion  that  at  Reading 
alone  one  shall  find  good  seeds.  Vegetables  and  flowers  are 
treated  separately.  The  culture  of  the  leading  forms  suitable  to 
English  gardens  is  given,  and  for  both  flowers  and  vegetables  a 
most  useful  syllabus  of  a  year’s  work,  taken  month  by  month,  is 
provided.  There  are  short  chapters  on  the  chemistry  of  plants, 
on  their  most  common  pests,  and  on  that  much  neglected  sub¬ 
ject,  the  rotation  of  crops  in  the  garden. 

“  Mussel  Culture  and  Bait  Supply.”  By  W.  L.  Calderwood. 
London:  Macmillan.  1895. 

Mr.  Calderwood’s  little  book  has  special  reference  to  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  mussel  supply  in  Scotland.  It  is  curious  that  as  he  was 
director  of  the  Plymouth  Marine  Biological  Station  for  a  year  or 
two,  he  has  not  applied  to  England  the  experience  he  may  be 
supposed  to  have  gained  there.  This  omission  is  the  less  to  be 
regretted  as  he  has  no  practical  suggestion  to  make,  and  as  the 
only  novelty  we  can  discover  in  his  book  is  a  ridiculous  state¬ 
ment  about  the  well-known  openings  of  the  kidney-tubes  into 
the  cavity  surrounding  the  heart.  By  these,  Mr.  Calderwood 
informs  us,  “  the  organ” — i.e.,  the  kidneys — “  has  a  more  power¬ 
ful  action  in  aerating  the  blood.” 

“  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.”  By 
Sylvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S.  London  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.  1895. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  practically  the  eighteenth,  of  this  most 
valuable  text-book.  It  has  been  brought  up  to  date  both  in 
practice  and  in  theory,  and  we  see  every  reason  to  expect  that 
this  issue  will  be  exhausted  as  rapidly  as  have  been  previous 
issues. 

“Steam  and  the  Marine  Steam-Engine.”  By  John  Yeo" 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

Mr.  Yeo’s  book  has  been  prepared  from  his  lecture-notes  for 
the  course  of  instruction  at  the  Royal  Naval  College.  The 
subject  is  set  forth  clearly  and  the  illustrations  are  highly 
practical. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


r)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  AUGUS- 

^ L~ '  TUS  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  at  1.30.  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  New- 
Grand  Pantomime,  DICK  WHITTINGTON.  For  full  particulars  see  Daily 
Papers.  Box  Office  open  from  10  a  m.,  all  day. _ _ 

CT.  JAMES’S. — Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

^  Lessee  and  Manager.— TO-  NIGHTand  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45,  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People, 
by  OSCAR  WILDE.  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vincent.  Mr.  Frank  Dyall,  Mr.  F.  Kinsey  Peile  ;  Miss  Rose  Leclercq  (by  permission 
of  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr),  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh,  Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  Mrs.  George 
Canninge.  Preceded  at  8.20  by  a  play  in  One  Act  by  LANGDON  E.  MITCHELL, 
entitled  IN  THE  SEASON.  Mr.  Herbert  Waring,  Mr.  Arthur  Roystcn,  Miss 
Elliot  Page.  FIRST  MATINEE,  SATURDAY,  Feb  23,  at  3.  Box  Office  (Mr. 
Arnold)  open  Daily  10  till  5.  Seats  may  be  booked  in  advance  by  letter,  telegram, 
or  telephone  (3903),  St.  James’s  Theatre. 

(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— TWELFTH  SATURDAY  CON- 

CERT,  February  23,  at  3  p.m.  Vocalist,  Fraulein  Gelber  (of  Sir  Augustus. 
Harris’s  Royal  German  and  Italian  Opera  Companies).  Pianist,  Mr.  Frederick 
Dawson  (his  first  appearance  at  these  Concerts).  The  Grand  Orchestra,  Conductor 
Mr.  August  Manns.  The  programme  will  include  Scottish  Overture  “  Nachklauge 
von  Ossian”  (Gade),  Scherzo  “Ariel,”  composed  by  Miss  E.  Chamberlayne  for 
strings,  harp  (Mr.  E.  Lockwood),  and  flute  (Mr.  Albert  Fransella),  and  Symphony 
No.  5  in  C  minor  (Beethoven).  Numbered  seats,  2s.  and  4s.  Unnumbered,  is. 

NTIAGARA  HALL, 

IN  ST.  JAMES’S  PARK  STATION. 

REAL  ICE  SKATING.  Ice  always  in  perlect  condition. 

Daily  9.30  to  1,  3s.  3  to  6,  5s.  8  to  11.30,  3s. 

Excellent  Orchestra.  First  Class  Restaurant.  Open  all  day. 

f" RAVES  GALLERIES.— NOW  ON  EXHIBITION,  a 

V-J  Choice  COLLECTION  of  OIL  PAINTINGS  by  CHARLES  T.  BURT, 
of  SPORTING  SUBJECTS  and  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE  SCENERY. 

“  Mr.  Burt’s  work  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  amateurs,  but  it  has  been 
mainly  sold  directly  from  his  studio  at  Birmingham,  and  but  little  has  found  its  way 
to  London.  It  may  be  summed  up  as  characteristically  English,  and  shows  a  fine 
mastery  of  sober  colour  and  unexaggerated  effect.’' — Morning  Advertiser. 

“One  noticeable  feature  of  the  collection  is  the  careful  study  of  atmospheric 
changes  and  effect,  and,  while  all  the  pictures  are  carefully  executed,  this  point  is  a 
study  in  itself.  The  exhibition  will  doubtless  prove  very  popular.” 

Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

“  His  pictures  are  strong  in  treatment,  excellent  in  colouring,  and  effective  in. 
composition.  ” — Manchester  Courier. 

Also 

A  Rare  Collection  of  the  Choicest  Works  engraved  (principally  in  line)  after 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

GRAVES  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  io  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


"THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St,  W., 

-t  supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. _ 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications . 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


PARTNERSHIP  in  ITALY. — An  Englishman  owning  a 

-*•  Vine  and  Olive  Yard  in  Central  Italy  is  prepared  to  take  in  an  active,  energetic 
Gentleman  as  Partner.  Capital  required,  ^2,000.  Apply,  Cultivator,  care  cf 
Messrs.  Bridges,  Cantell,  Heywood  £  Co..  23  Red  Lion  Square,  E.C. _ 

CECRETARIAL  EMPLOYMENT.  —  A  Gentleman 

(Barrister)  is  desirous  of  obtaining  Secretarial  or  other  like  employment  in  a 
house  of  business,  or  otherwise,  in  London.  If  required  would  be  willing  to  devote 
his  whole  time.  Letters  to  S.  E.,  6  New  Burlington  Street,  London,  W. _ 

FOR  SALE.— BUSINESS  (constructive),  about  40  years 

old;  profits,  four  figures;  clientele,  Landowners,  principally;  worked  with, 
little  capital ;  no  real,  contingent,  or  retrospective  obligations;  rare  opening  for  a. 
few  young,  energetic  gentlemen  combining. — Address,  No.  1250,  Anderson  s- 
Advertising  Agency,  14  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W, _ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

MAPLE  &  CO 

RARE  CURIOUS 

AND 

INTERESTING  FURNITURE 

MAPLE  and  Co  invite  connoisseurs  and  others 
to  visit  their  SHOW  ROOMS  for  Rare, 
Curious,  and  Unique  examples  of  old  CHIP¬ 
PENDALE,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Adam,  Louis 
XIV.  XV.  XVI.  Empire,  Italian,  Renaissance, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  FURNITURE. 
Everything  Marked  in  plain  figures 
At  purely  commercial  prices 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON 


5  0YAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

v  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment. 
Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
September,  r89S-  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  1  welve 
upointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
ppointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department,  rui 
rticulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


0  OSSALL  SCHOOL. — By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

x  and  at  Oxford,  April  and,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected, 
niors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Master, 
dssall,  Fleetwood. 


''LIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  £25  to ^50  a 
ar,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  ,690  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 

Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
ifton,  Bristol. 


»  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of  £%o, 

e  one  of  £50.  one  of  £40.  hxamination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
Rev,  the  Warden.  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


^ENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  TONGUES 

_  (Series  Method).  HOWARD  HOUSE,  ARUNDEL  STREET,  TEMPLE. 

FRENCH:  Victor  Betis  (Conferencier  4  1'Ecole  he  Fedagogie,  Pans)  ;  GERMAN:  \  Drabic 
erlin  University);  GREEK  (Ancient  and  Modern):  Christos  Bougntsos  (Athens  liu.ersi  j), 
USSIAN:  Ur.  A.  Markoff  (St.  Petersburg  University);  ITALIAN:  V.  rm' 

DANISH*  Ed  Tolra  y  pomes  (“Professor  Normal,  Barcelona  University):  and  Or. dined 
ssistants'.  CITY  BRANCH  :  79j  CRACECHURCH  BUILDINGS  E  C.  and  Affiliated  Branches 
Edinburgh.  Manchester.  Dublin,  and  other  Towns.  LANGUAGE  GLASSES  are  gi\u 
raily  and  grammatically)  upon  the  principle  of  utilising  the  mental  visuahsation  of  ^ceiws^ 
quence,  instead  of  book  translation.  New  Classes  in  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  and  GREEK 
indent  and  Modern).  Specimen  lessons  can  be  attended  free ;  tickets  on  aPP1*®"®1 
ailv  •  io  wa  m  .  4  13,  6.13.  7.15  p.m.;  German :  11  to  1,  4  to  6,  7  to  9  p.m.  ,  Ure.k  1  Anciemj  - 
[on.  and3Thurs.,  n  to  1 ;  Tues.  and  Fri.,  5  to  7.  7  to  o  p.m.  Pamphlet,  post  free,  six  stan  ps. 
or  further  particulars,  apply  The  Secretary.  Principals  :  H.  SWAN  and  V.  BETIS. - 

D  OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCES- 

LX.  TER. —  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY  (Geology, 
lotany,  Zoology).— Candidatures  are  invited  for  this  Professorship,  vacant  by  the 
ea*  of  Professor  Allen  Harker.  The  Professor  will  be  required  to  reside  m 
ollege  and  to  enter  on  his  duties  in  May  next.  Applications,  with  statement  ol 
ge,  qualifications,  and  original  testimonials  as.  to  ability  and  character,  to  he 
ddressed  to  the  Principal,  who  will  furnish  particulars.  9  reb.,  1894. _ . 

Cheltenham  college.— The  annual  exam- 

^  INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29.  3°-  UTT” 
cholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  and  £xo  per  T  . 

warded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
-Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 
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ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER 


VINOLIA  SHAVING  SOAP 


BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


Causes  No  Blotches  under  the  Chin. 

Price  6d.  and  upwards. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.” 


Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies’ Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  2s.  9d. 

Ladies’  „  ,,  ...  2s.  3d.  Gents'  „  „  ...  3s.  nd. 

Gents’  „  „  ...  3s.  3d.  | 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
«»f  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  t.\  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n^d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  2^d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  &c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  GUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents’  4-fold 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 


CRAMER’S 

FOR 

PIANOS 

BY 

ALL  MAKERS 


CRAMER’S  PIANOS. 

Latest  Improvements  from  £21  net. 

PIANOS  by  Bechstein,  Broadwood,  Collard,  Ibach,  Erard, 
Bluthner,  Steinway,  &c.,  in  stock,  Fullest  Cash  Discounts, 
or  on  our  Hire  System. 

SECOND-HAND  PIANOS  by  all  makers,  returned  from 
hire,  now  specially  offered  from  £15.  Send  for  Price  Lists. 
CRAMER’S,  199  and  201  REGENT  STREET,  W.,  and 
46-40  MOORGATE  STREET,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
ct  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOFORTES 

are  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages,  viz 

PERFECT  MATERIALS.  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT. 

PERFECT  INVENTIONS.  PERFECT  FINISH. 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION.  PERFECT  ACTION 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE. 

Legion  of  Honour.  Numerous  Gold  Medals. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  Sc  SON'S, 

Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 

18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Lists  free  of  the  leading-  Music  Sellers. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NEW  MODEL,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S.  &  P.  ERARD,  18  Gt.  Marlborongh  St.,  London,  W 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  •  I  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers,  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES  FOR 

PALESTINE,  EGYPT.  &c. 

The  Steamship  “  GARONNE,”  3876  tons  register,  will  leave  London  20th  February,  for  a  56 
days’  Cruise,  visiting  TANGIER,  Palma  (Majorca),  VILLA  FRANCA  (for  Nice;,  SYRACUSE, 
SANTORIN,  Beyrout  (for  Damascus),  Haifa,  Jaffa  ( for  Jerusalem  ,  ALEXANDRIA  (for  Cairo), 
MALTA,  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  arriving  at  Plymouth  16th  April,  and  London  17th  April. 

Passengers  leaving  London  2nd  March  can  overtake  the  steamer  at  Villa  Franca. 

For  GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c. 

The  “  LUSITANIA,”  3877  tons  register,  will  leave  London  27th  March,  for  a  47  days’ Cruise 
visiting  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Palermo,  Katakolo,  Corinth,  >Egina,  Piraeus  (for 
Athens),  DELOS,  SMYRNA,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  SANTORIN,  MALTA,  ALGIERS,  GIBRALTAR, 
arriving  at  Plymouth  12th  May,  and  London  13th  May. 

Other  Cruises  to  follow.  String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths, 
High-Class  Cuisine, 


Managers-  t  F‘  GREEN  &  CO.  1 

managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J 


Head  Offices :  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  s  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


INSURANCE,  &c. 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading1  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  POR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office;  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

Rates  for  the  INSURANCE  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


AGES... 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

£1  12  0 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  15  10 

£5  19  3 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  ON  UNUSUALLY  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Offlce :  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

Manacer:  T.  B.  Spracue,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Lonoon  Secretary  :  W.  T.  Cray  F.I.A. 

QIR  F.  LEIGHTON,  P.R.A. — A  LARGE  COPY- 

RIGHT  ETCHING  (engraved  surface  aiin.  by  t6in.)  of  Sir  F.  Leighton’s  "  Hit  "  is  given 
away  to  every  purchaser  of  “THE  ART  JOURN AL  "  for  1895.  For  particulars  see  Prospectus 
or  January  and  February  numbers.  Monthly,  price  is.  6<l.  Apply  t«>  your  Bookseller.  Local 
Bookstall,  or  direct  to  the  Publishers,  J.  S.  VIRTUE  &  CO..  Ltd.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  London.  L.C. 
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The  Banking  Securities  Corporation,  Limited,  26  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.,  invite  Subscriptions  for  the  Shares  of  this  Bank. 

The  Lists  will  be  opened  on  TUESDAY,  19th  FEBRUARY,  and  close  on  WEDNESDAY,  20th,  for 

London,  and  THURSDAY,  21st,  for  the  Country. 


THE  WEST  LONDON  BANKING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

CAPITAL  -  -  -  £2,000,000, 

Divided  into  50,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £20  each,  and  50,000  5  per  cent.  Cumulative 

Preference  Shares  of  £20  each. 

FIRST  ISSUE  -----  £1,000,000, 

25,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £20  each  at  par,  and  25,000  5  per  cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares 

of  £20  each  at  £2  premium,  payable  as  follows,  ziz. : 


ORDINARY  SHARES.—  .£1  on  Application, £2  on  Allotment,  and  £2 
on  1st  June,  1895. 

The  Ordinary  Shares  will  be  entitled  to  receive  as  Dividend  four-fifths  of  the 
annual  profits  remaining  after  payment  of  5  per  cent.  on  the  Preference  Shares,  and 
after  setting  aside  any  balance  the  Directors  may  deem  it  advisable  to  carry  forward. 
The  other  one-fifth  of  profits  is  to  be  carried  to  the  Reserve  Fund. 

PREFERENCE  SHARES  (Issued  at  £2  Premium).— £2  on  Applica¬ 
tion,  £4  on  Allotment  (including  £2  premium).  £4  on  I  June,  1895, 
£4  on  1  August,  1895,  £4  on  1  Oct.  1895,  and  £4  on  1  Dec.  1896. 

The  Preference  Shares,  which  are  to  be  fully  paid  up,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly, 
and  will  rank  both  as  regards  Dividends  and  Capital  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

Directors—  Sir  VILLIERS  LISTER,  K.C.M.G.  (Chairman),  64  Cadog.in  Square, 
S.W.  ;  Alderman  Sir  STUART  KNILL,  Bart.  (Vice-Chairman),  Fresh  Wharf, 
E.C.  ;  Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  COLOMB,  Steeple  Court,  Botley ;  Captain  the 
Hon  E.  S.  DAWSON,  R.N.  (Chairman  The  Banking  Securities  Corporation, 
Ltd  ),  23  Eaton  Square,  S.W.  ;  CONINGSBY  R.  DISRAELI,  Esq.,  M.P., 

7  Park  Place,  ISt.  James’,  S.W.  ;  ERNEST  FARQUHAR,  Esq.,  4  Chester 
Street.  S.W.  :  LEWIS  V.  LOYD,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Director  The  Banking  Securities 
Corporation,  Ltd.),  8  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.  ;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  WILLIAM  T. 
MARRIOTT,  Q.C.,  56  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W.  ;  E.  LEIGH  PEM¬ 
BERTON.  Esq.  (Director  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  Railway  Company/, 

5  Warwick  Square,  S.W.  ;  CHARLES  GUY  PYM  (Esq.  (Director  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Co.,  West  End  Board),  35  Cranley  Gardens, 
S.W.  ;  Sir  ALBERT  K.  ROLLIT,  M.P.  (Director  National  Telephone 
Company,  Limited),  30  Lowndes  Square,  S.W.  ;  General  Sir  RICHARD 
TAYLOR,  K.C.B.,  16  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

Brokets. — Messrs.  MONTAGU,  OPPENHEIM  &  CO.,  22  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 
Auditors—  Messrs.  PRIDEAUX,  BOOKER,  FRERE  &  Co.,  48  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  W.C. 

Solicitors.— Messrs.  NICHOLSON  &  PATTERSON,  23  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  ; 

Messrs.  ROLLIT  &  SONS,  Dunster  House,  12  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary.— E.  J.  GOODMAN  {pro  tent,). 

Temporary  Offices. — 26  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

PROSPECTUS. 

THE  WEST  LONDON  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  order  that  the  Residents  in  that  locality  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
keeping  their  account  at  a  local  Bank,  in  which  they  may  also  become  interested  as 
Shareholders,  for  notwithstanding  the  great  wealth  and  increasing  business  of  the 
district,  there  is  no  leading  Joint  Stock  Bank  having  its  Head  Office  in  the  West-End 
of  London. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bank  to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunities  that 
may  occur  for  absorbing  existing  banking  businesses  on  equitable  terms. 

This  Bank  will  he  established  on  the  principles  advocated  by  Mr.  William  Gillett, 
who  originated  and  carried  out  the  system  of  Country  Bankers’  Clearing.  The  new 
features  recommended  by  Mr.  Gillett,  in  his  “Suggestions  respecting  Joint  Stock 
Banks,”  are  : — 

1.  The  Division  of  the  Capital  into  Ordinary  and  Preference  Shares. 

2.  The  insertion  of  such  additional  clauses  in  the  usual  Articles  of  Association  ns 
will  have  the  effect  of  providing  the  maximum  amount  of  security  to  the  Shareholders 
and  Customers  of  the  Bank,  viz.  : — 

(a)  The  limitation  of  advance*  to  be  made  for  long  periods,  to  a  specific  proportion 
and  description  of  the  Capital  of  the  Bank,  viz.  : — To  the  amount  paid  up  from  time 
to  time  on  the  Preference  Shares. 

(b)  The  compulsory  investment  of  3he  Reserve  Fund  in  Consols  together  with  the 
Dividends  received  from  time  to  time  thereon. 

(c)  The  issuing  of  quarterly  Summaries  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Bank  in  a  new  and 
improved  form,  in  addition  to  the  Yearly  Balance  Sheet,  so  as  to  afford  the  fullest 
information  as  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Bank,  and  sending  a  copy  of  the  same 
to  each  Shareholder  on  the  register. 

(d)  The  voluntary  winding  up  of  the  undertaking  if  at  any  time  the  Auditors 
should  certify  that  the  losses  incurred  in  the  business  and  not  made  good  out  of  the 
Reserve  Fund  or  otherwise,  equal  or  exceed  the  amount  paid  up  on  the  Ordinary 

Shares.  .  .  ......  ,  .  .  , 

The  following  among  others  are  the  provisions  which  illustrate  the  principles 
above  mentioned  and  which  will  he  adopted  by  the  Bank,  and  are  incorporated  in 
the  Articles  of  Association,  viz.  : — 

ORDINARY  SHARES. — Art.  21.  The  Ordinary  Shares  shall  be  of  the  value  of 
£20  each,  but  not  more  than  £5  shall  be  paid  up  on  each  Share.  The  remaining 
^15  per  Share  shall  constitute  a  reserved  liability,  and  shall  not  be  charged  or 
called  up  except  in  the  event  of  the  Company  being  wound  up. 

PREFERENCE  SHARES.— Art.  23.  The  Preference  Shares  shall  be  of  the 
value  of  £20  each,  and  the  holders  of  the  Preference  Shares  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
Capital  paid  up  thereon,  and  the  Preference  Shares  shall  rank  both  as  regards  Divi¬ 
dends  and  Capital  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

Art.  24.  The  Dividends  on  the  Preference  Shares  shall  he  paid  half-yearly,  and 
if  the  profits  for  any  half  year  shall  prove  insufficient  to  pay  the  full  dividend,  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  shall  he  taken  from  the  Reserve  Fund, 
and  if  at  any  time  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Reserve  Fund  shall  not 
be  sufficient  to  make  up  the  5  per  cent,  for  any  half  year,  then  the  holders  of  the 
Preference  Shares  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  deficiency  made  up  out  of  subsequent 
profits. 

Art.  26.  In  case  of  the  Company  being  wound  up,  the  full  amount  paid  up  as 
Capital  by  the  holders  of  the  Preference  Shares  and  also  any  Dividends  due  and 
unp-iid,  shall  be  repaid  out  of  the  Assets  before  any  payment  is  made  to  the  holders 
of  the  Ordinary  Shares. 

It  is  provided  by  the  Articles  that  the  total  amount  of  Preference  Shares  issued 
shall  not  exceed  the  nominal  amount  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  issued. 

LIMITATION  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  FUNDS.— Art.  5.  Where 
any  three  or  more  of  the  Directors  object  to  any  advance  being  made  by  the  Company, 
or  credit  allowed  to  any  person,  firm,  or  Company,  or  an  advance  having  already 
been  made,  desire  the  same  to  be  withdrawn,  the  matter  shall  be  considered  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Directors,  and  no  further  advance  shall  be  made  or  credit  allowed 
to  that  person,  firm,  or  company,  or  the  advance  already  made  shall  be  withdrawn 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Directors. 

Art.  115.  No  investment  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  be  made  in  the  shares 
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of  any  company  having  an  unlimited  liability,  nor  shall  any  joint  transactions  he 
entered  into  with  any  person  or  firm,  or  company  which  may  involve  the  Company  in 
an  unlimited  liability. 

Art.  1 16.  None  of  the  funds  of  the  Company  shall  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of 
or  in  lending  on  shares  of  the  Company. 

Art.  1x7.  No  loans  or  advances  shall  be  made  for  periods  exceeding  twelve 
mouths  beyond  the  total  amount  paid  up  as  Capital  on  the  Preference  Shares. 
RESERVE  FUND. — Art.  118.  A  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  formed  : 

1st.  By  placing  to  its  credit  the  premiums  received  on  any  shares  of  the  Company 
that  may  be  issued  less  any  expenses  incurred  in  the  issue  thereof. 

2nd.  By  placing  to  its  credit  one-fifth  of  the  net  annual  profits  of  the  Company,  a'- 
specified  in  Article  122. 

3rd.  By  placing  to  its  credit  the  Dividends  that  may  be  received  from  time  to  time 
on  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund. 

Art.  1 19.  The  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  invested 
in  Consols,  and  the  amount  of  the  Reserve  Fund  shall  he  separately  stated  in  each 
Balance  Sheet,  and  Quarterly  Summary  issued  to  the  Shareholders. 

On  the  winding  up  of  a  Bank ,  it  has  often  been  found  that  the  amount  nominally 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Reserve  Fund  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  other  assets, 
or  has  been  employed  as  Capital. 

BALANCE  SHEET  AND  QUARTERLY  SUMMARIES. 

Art.  138.  A  detailed  list  of  the  Stocks,  Shares,  Bonds  and  Debentures  held  by 
the  Bank  as  investments  of  its  Funds  shall  be  appended  to  the  Yearly  Balance 
Sheets. 

Art.  140.  In  addition  to  the  yearly  balance  sheet  a  summary  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Bank  shall  be  made  out  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  and  signed  by  the  Chairman 
and  two  other  Directors,  or  by  any  three  Directors.  The  summary  shall  be  printed 
and  a  copy  sent  to  the  address  of  each  Shareholder  as  entered  in  the  Register,  and 
shall  also  be  published  in  one  or  more  London  papers.  A  copy  shall  also  be  put  up  in 
a  conspicuous  position  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Bank,  and  at  each  of  its  branches. 

The  summary  shall  give  on  one  side  the  total  liabilities  of  the  Bank,  and  on  the 
other  side  sha'l  state — 

1st.  The  amount  of  cash  in  hand,  at  call  and  short  notice,  and  the  amount  invested 
in  Consuls  and  other  British  Government  Securities. 

2nd.  The  amount  of  Loans  and  Bills  falling  due  and  receivable  within  six  months, 
and  the  amount  invested  in  Stocks,  Shares,  Bonds,  Debentures  and  Securities  other 
than  British  Government  Securities. 

3rd.  The  amount  of  Loans  and  Bills  falling  due  and  receivable  between  six  months 
and  twelve  months. 

4th.  The  amount  of  Loans  and  Advances  made  for  periods  beyond  twelve  months. 
It  shall  he  the  constant  duty  of  the  Directors  in  dealing  with  the  Funds  of  the  Bank 
to  see  that  as  far  as  practicable  the  following  proportions  are  observed,  viz.  : 

1st.  At  least  two-fifths  of  the  total  Funds  of  the  Bank  (other  than  the  amount  paid 
up  on  the  Preference  Shares)  shall  be  kept  in  Cash,  Loans  at  call  and  short  notice, 
and  money  invested  in  Consols  and  other  British  Government  Securities. 

2nd.  Not  more  than  two-fifths  shall  be  kept  in  Loans  and  Bills  falling  due  and 
receivable  within  six  months,  and  investments  in  Stocks  Shares,  Bonds,  Debenture^ 
and  Securities  other  than  British  Government  Securities. 

3rd.  Not  more  than  one-fifth  shall  he  kept  in  Loans  and  Bills  falling  due  and 
receivable  between  six  months  and  twelve  months. 

It  is  believed  that  a  statement  in  the  form  above  proposed  would  be  satisfactory  to 
many  who  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  ordinary  balance  sheets  of  a  Bank. 

The  Directors  are  of  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  Preference 
Shares  fully  paid  up  and  without  further  liability,  carrying  a  fixed 
cumulative  preferential  Dividend,  and  with  a  priority  as  regards  Capital  and 
Dividends,  will  attract  a  large  number  of  Investors  who  have  hitherto  avoided  Bank 
Shares  as  an  investment  on  account  of  the  liability  attaching  thereto,  and  that  the 
present  issue  of  Preference  Shares  at  £2  premium  will  yield  a  safe  return  of  4*-  per 
cent,  per  annum  to  the  Investor,  while  at  the  same  time  the  division  of  the  Capital 
into  Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares  will  probably  enable  the  Directors  to  declare 
much  larger  Dividends  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  than  those  at  present 
paid  by  the  leading  Banks  in  the  kingdom. 

The  only  contract  entered  into  is  one  dated  21st  January,  1895,  between  The  West 
London  Banking  Company,  Limited,  and  The  Banking  Securities  Corporation. 
Limited,  respecting  the  expense  incurred  in  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the 
Bank.  . 

By  this  contract  it  is  provided  among  other  things  that  The  Banking  Securities 
Corporation,  Limited,  shall  defray  all  expenses  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  up  to  and 
including  the  first  allotment  of  Shares,  including  Brokerage  and  the  Government 
Duties,  and  also  undertake  to  pay  all  expenses  of  any  kind  whatsoever  if  the  Directors 
do  not  proceed  to  allotment,  in  order  that  the  deposits  may  be  returned  in  full  to  tin- 
subscribers.  The  consideration  to  be  paid  to  the  Banking  Securities  Corporation, 
Limited,  in  respect  of  these  and  other  services  is  fixed  at  one-and-a-half  per  cent 
upon  the  nominal  amount  of  the  present  issue  of  Capital,  viz.,  £  1,000,000,  such, 
amount  to  he  be  paid  exclusively  out  of  the  premiums  received  on  the  present  issue 
of  Preference  Shares.  .  . 

A  copy  of  this  contract,  and  also  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  or  Association, 
may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company’s  Solicitors,  Messrs.  Nicholson  and 
Patterson,  23  Parliament  Street,  London,  S.W.,  and  Messrs.  Rollitt  &  Sons. 
Dunster  House,  *2  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  _  .  . 

After  providing  for  the  amount  payable  to  The  Banking  Securities  Corporation, 
Limited,  as  above  stated,  the  premiums  on  the  present  issue  of  Preference  Share, 
will  be  credited  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  and  The  West  London  Banking  Company. 
Limited,  will,  therefore,  commence  business  (should  the  whole  of  the  present  issue 
be  subscribed)  with  its  Capital  intact,  and  with  a  Reserve  Fund  of  £35,OCO 
invested  in  Consols.  .  .  . 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  enclosed  Forms,  and  sent  with  tne 
remittance  to  The  Banking  Securities  Corporation,  Limited,  26  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Cheques  should  he  crossed  “  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  Pall  Mall  Branch. 

If  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  than  the  number  applied  for  the  surplu* 
application  money  will  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  amount  payable  or.  allotment ; 
and  where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  money  will  he  returned  in  full. 

Application  will  he  made  in  due  course  for  a  quotation  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  obtained  from  I  nc 
Banking  Securities  Corporation,  Limited,  26  Pall  Mall,  or  from  the  Brokers  or 

Solicitors  to  the  Company.  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  r _ 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  will  also  he  forwarded,  JreC  o 
POST,  on  sending  Name  and  Address  to  The  Banking  Securities  Corporation 
Limited,  26  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 

London  12///  February ,  1895. 


1 6  February,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


The  List  of  Applications  will  Close  for  the  Country  at  12  (noon)  this  day,  Saturday,  16th  February,  1895. 

BEN  EVANS  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts ,  1S62  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 

SHARE  CAPITAL  -  £103,000, 

Divided  into  100,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  ;  3000  Founders’  Shares  of  £1  each. 

DEBENTURE  STOCK :  £75,000  Five  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock. 


THE  DEBENTURE  STOCK  will  be  secured  by  First  Mortgage  to 
the  Trustees  for  the  Debenture  .Stock  Holders  on  the  undermentioned  freehold  and 
leasehold  premises,  and  by  a  floating  first  charge  in  their  favour  on  the  under¬ 
taking  and  general  assets  of  the  Company.  The  Stock  will  be  registered  in  the 
Company’s  Books  and  be  transferable  in  sums  of  £io,  or  in  multiples  of  £io. 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  5  percent,  per  annum  will  be  paid  half-yearly  thereon  from 
the  1st  January,  1895,  and  a  full  half-year’s  Interest  will  be  payable 
on  the  1st  July  next. 

The  Stock  will  be  redeemable  at  110  per  cent,  by  twenty  annual  drawings, 
commencing  on  the  1st  January,  1910,  or  the  whole  amount  may  be  paid  off  at  the 
same  rate  by  the  Company  at  any  time  after  that  date  on  giving  six  months’  notice. 

After  payment  in  each  year  of  a  dividend  of  7  per  Cent,  on  the  ORDI¬ 
NARY  SHARES,  the  surplus  profits,  subject  to  the  provision  of  a  reserve  fund, 
tvill  be  divisible  in  equal  moieties  between  the  Holders  of  the  Ordinary  and  Founders’ 
Shares. 

46,700  Ordinary  Shares  and  .£32,100  Debenture  Stock  have  already  been  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  the  Directors,  Employees  and  others  (exclusive  of  what  may  be 
allotted  to  the  Vendors  as  part  of  the  purchase  price  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  Prospectus),  and  will  be  allotted  in  full. 

Apnlications  at  oar  for  the  remaining  Ordinary  Shares,  and 
at  105  per  cent,  for  Debenture  Stock,  payable  as  follows,  may 
be  lodged  with  the  Company’s  Bankers  : 


DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

10  per  Cent,  on  Application. 

20  ,,  Allotment. 

75  ,,  1st  March, 1895. 


ORDINARY  SHARES. 
5s.  on  Application, 

5s.  on  Allotment ;  and 
10s.  on  1st  March,  1895. 


The  whole  amount  may  be  paid  up  on  allotment  under  discount  at  3  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Stock  Holders: — Sir  JOSEPH  RENALS  (Renals 
&  Co.).  108-109  Fore  Street,  London,  E.C. ;  ADOLF  VON  ANDRE  (Andre, 
Mendel  &  Co.).  1  Whittington  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Solicitors  for  the  Trustees: — BEAUMONT  &  SON,  48  Gresham  House,  E.C. 
Directors: — JAMES  JACKSON,  J.P.,  Director  J.  R.  Roberts’  Stores,  Limited  ; 
GWILYM  EVANS,  J.P.,  Pencastell,  Llanelly;  JAMES  PARKER,  1  Whit¬ 
tington  Avenne,  London,  E.C.  ;  JOHN  WHITE,  Swansea,  Managing  Director. 
Bankers :  —  LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  London,  Swansea,  and  Branches;  THE 
GLAMORGANSHIRE  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Swansea,  and 

Branches. 

Brokers: — LINTON,  CLARKE  &  CO.,  London:  STEPHEN  P.  WILLS, 
Swansea  :  E.  J.  EVANS,  47  Corn  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange,  Bristol  :  J.  W. 
COURTIS  &  CO.,  Bank  Buildings,  Cardiff. 

Auditors: — PERCY  MASON  &  CO..  64  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 

Solicitor: — ALFRED  R.  GERY,  2  Vere  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

Secretary  ( pro  tern.)  and  Offices,  THOMAS  NEVELL,  26  Leadenhall  Buildings, 
Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

THE  COMPANY  has  been  formed  to  purchase,  as  a  going  concern,  the  well- 
known  business  established  upwards  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  Swansea,  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Evans,  who  has  recently  retired  from  business  owing  to  failing  health. 

The  business  is  one  of,  if  not  the  most  prosperous  in  South  Wales,  and  has  from 
very  small  proportions  steadily  grown  until  it  has  acquired  its  present  position.  It 
is  admirably  situated  in  the  important  Commercial  Centre  of  a  very  populous  and 
thriving  district,  and  includes  departments  for  Drapery,  Linens,  Dress  Materials, 
Silks,  Costumes,  Ladies’  Outfitting,  Mantles,  Millinery,  Men’s  Mercery  and  Boys' 
Outfitting,  Furniture,  Carpets,  Ironmongery,  Bools  and  Shoes,  Sporting  requisites, 
and  most  other  articles  in  household  and  general  requirement. 

Owing  to  its  constant  and  rapid  growth  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
principal  part  of  the  premises,  an  improvement  which  has  taken  nearly  two  years  to 
accomplish,  and  Castle  Bailey  Street,  in  which  the  property  is  situate,  formerly  a 
narrow  street,  has  now,  by  the  widening  of  the  road,  been  converted  into  one  of  the 
most  important  business  thoroughfares  in  the  town.  The  present  magnificent 
building,  which  has  been  constructed  with  special  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the 
business,  and  is  shown  by  the  enclosed  sketch,  represents  one  of  the  finest  structural 
elevations  erected  in  connection  with  the  Drapery  Trade. 

The  importance  of  the  opening  of  the  new  buildings  in  November  last  was  specially 
recognised  by  the  Corporation  of  Swansea,  when  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council, 
accompanied  by  the  late  Lord  Swansea,  and  other  prominent  men  in  the  district  (as 
will  be  seen  from  the  enclosed  reprints  of  speeches),  attended  at  the  premises  to 
formally  declare  them  open. 

The  present  circle  of  customers  is  very  numerous,  and  the  increase  in  their 
number,  since  the  completion  of  the  new  premises,  is  the  best  proof  that  the  public 
appreciate  the  convenience  and  comfort  afforded  them  for  making  their  purchases. 

The  business  has,  in  addition  to  the  custom  derived  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Swansea,  the  population  of  which  exceeds  100,000,  for  many  years  been  a  great 
attraction  for  visitors  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  from  districts  25  or 
30. miles  distant.  The  direct  facilities  afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  Rhondda 
and  Swansea  Bay  Railway  to  the  large  population  residing  in  the  Rhondda  Valleys 
and  other  neighbouring  centres  of  South  Wales  industries,  cannot  fail,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Directors,  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  business,  and  to  largely  increase 
the  numbers  contributing  to  its  trade. 

The  premises  consist  principally  of  freehold  property,  situated  at  Nos.  15  Castle 
Square ;  2,  3,  4,  and  5  Castle  Bailey  Street :  1  Temple  Street  ;  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  Caer 
Street;  36.  37,  and  38  Goat  Street:  Warehouse  in  Temple  Lane;  Stables  and 
Dwelling  House  in  Frog  Street;  and  of  the  following  leasehold  property,  viz. Nos. 
2>  3>  4i  6,  and  7  Temple  Street,  held  on  leases  for  terms  of  not  less  than  17  and  up  to 
23  years  at  the  low  annual  rental  of  £790,  besides  a  short  lease  at  a  rental  of  £70  per 
annum  of  46  Castle  Bailey  Street,  opposite  the  main  building,  and  used  as  a  depot 
for  sporting  requisites. 

The  continuous  window  frontage  of  more  than  370  feet  affords  admirable  space 
for  the  display  of  the  extensive  assortment  of  goods  sold  in  the  establishment,  and 

<e*ce  )iul<JlnK  °f  the  premises  has  more  than  doubled  the  area 
01  the  floor  accommodation,  bringing  it  up  to  considerably  over  two  acres, 
thus  affording  ample  room  for  the  anticipated  increase  of  trade. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  firm  has  always  been  to  provide  for  their 
customers  in  Swansea  and  South  Wales  an  establishment  which 
for  extent  and  quality  of  the  stock  kept,  and  the  fashions  and 
novelties  exhibited,  should  occupy  a  place  in  the  first  rank  in 
the  country,  and  the  success  of  the  business  in  a  large  measure 
to-  i  6  ?uPer*or  organisation  of  all  departments,  and  to 
adopted  of  selling  at  a  small  profit. 

The  number  ot  employees,  including  the  heads  of  departments, 
exceeds  350,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  judicious  and  liberal 
°A,t' ^  capital  to  such  applicants,  as  well  as  to  cus- 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  business.  Mr.  Benjamin  Evans,  the  founder  of  the 

of  theeCompanySO  “PP  ,cd  for  a  substantial  Pan  of  the  Share  and  Debenture  Capital 

In  order  that  the  system  of  management  under  which  the  business  has  been 
carried  on  with  such  remarkable  success  in  the  past  may  be  continued  in  the  future, 
Mr  John  White,  who  has  for  .6  years  acted  as  General  Manager  of  the  business 
will  take  a  seat  on  the  Directorate  as  Managing  Director,  and  has  entered  into  an 
‘ ’Element  with  the  Company  to  continue  his  services  tor  a  term  of  five  years,  under 
which  his  add.tional  income,  compared  with  that  received  at  present,  will  depend  on 
the  continued  growth  of  the  Company’s  prosperity.  It  is  also  intended  to  continue 
the  existing  arrangements  with  the  experienced  staff  of  buyers  and  assistants 

ihe  directorate  has  been  selected  so  as  to  consist  of  practical  business  men  only, 
whose  wide  experience  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  extending  the  scope  of  the 


•  Tbe.  approximate  present  Market  quotation  ruling  for  such  investments  is  an 
indication  of  the  appreciation  in  which  investments  in  similar  successful  concerns  are 
ieIci  •  Debentures,  comparing  with  the  present  5  per  cent. 

„  ..  o  T  J  issue’  Which  is  redeemable  at  110  pep  cent. 

Harrod  s  Stores,  Ltd., 

Shares— -77/6-80/-  5  per  cent.,  redeemable  at  105  per  cent. — 110-112 
JJ.  H.  Evans  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

£1  Shares — 32/6-35/-  No  Debentures  Issued. 

J.  R.  Roberts’  Stores,  Ltd., 

~  Shares— -27/6-30/-  5  per  cent.,  redeemable  at  105  per  cent. — 106-107 

Crisp  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  ' 

Shares— 25/-—27/6  4^  per  cent.,  redeemable  at  105  per  cent. — 105-106 
John  Barker  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

<£*  Shares— 37/6-40/-  4^  per  cent,  redeemable  at  par  -116-119 

Ihe  actual  outlay  in  connection  with  the  freehold  property,  buildings,  fixtures, 
fittings,  carts,  horses,  vans,  dynamos,  electric  lighting  apparatus,  furniture,  ga- 

engme,  hydraulic  lift,  &c.,  has  been  .  >gs-  ^o- 

The  leasehold  premises  are  of  an  estimated  value  of  .  .  .  .  ..  ...  5,784 

,  ^  .  Making  together  .  £101,269 

towards  which  amount  the  Corporation  of  Swansea  have  contributed  the  sum  of 
X,  ^jOO0  m  considcratK)1!  of  Mr.  Evans  undertaking  the  widening  of  Castle  Bailey  Street. 

The  price  to  be  paid  therefor,  including  the  sum  paid  for  the  valuable  goodwill  of 
the  business,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors,  who,  as  promoters  make  a  profit,  at 
Xi33,75o,  payable  as  to  £70,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in  Shares  or  cash,  at  the 
option  of  the  Company. 

I  he  business,  together  with  the  benefit  of  all  contracts  made  and  profits  accruing 
from  the  1st  January  last,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Company,  and  the  book-debts 
outstanding  at  that  date  will  be  collected  by  the  Company  for  account  of  the 
Vendors  who  will,  on  the  other  hand,  discharge  all  liabilities  up  to  the  same  date, 
whilst  the  stock-in-trade  is  to  be  purchased  at  cost,  in  accordance  with  the  Firm  s 
estimated  stock  books,  plus  the  actual  outlay  on  goods  manufactured  on  the 
premises. 

Messrs.  Percy  Mason  &  Co.,  the  well-known  London  accountants,  who  have 
audited  the  books  of  the  firm  for  twenty  years,  report  as  follows 

Montague  House,  64  Gresham  Street,  Bank,  E.C. 

To  the  Directors  of  London,  February,  1895. 

Messrs.  BEN  EVANS  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Gentlemen, 

_  ha'’e  f°r  the  last  20  years  regularly  audited  the  books  of  Messrs.  B 

Evans  ex  Co.,  Swansea.  We  certify  that  they  have  been  very  carefully  kept,  and 
that  the  average  annual  net  profits  for  the  past  four  years  ending  28th  February  last, 
after  making  proper  provision  for  depreciations  in  respect  of  leases,  fixtures, 
bad  debts  and  expenses,  amount  to  £13,036  18s.  lOd. 

■The  business  is  a  sound  and  improving  one,  and  the  average  net  profits  would, 
in  our  opinion,  have  been  considerably  larger  but  for  the  disorganisation  of  the 
business  during  the  past  two  years,  caused  by  the  pulling  down  and  re-erection  of 
the  premises. 

The  preceding  years  have  shown  a  steady  increase  in  the  sales,  and  the  ac¬ 
commodation  in  the  new  premises  being  far  larger  and  greatly  superior  to  that 
afforded  in  the  old  premises,  we  see  no  reas  >n  to  doubt  that  the  increase  in  the  sales 
will  continue  now  the  buildings  are  completed. 

We  are.  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

.  (Signed)  PERCY  MASON  &  CO. 

Although  the  building  operations  have  only  quite  recently  been  completed,  the 
business  has  promptly  responded,  and  Mr.  Ben  Evans  has  shown  his  confidence  in 
its  future  success  by  agreeing  to  guarantee  that  the  net  result  of  the  current 
financial  year  will  not  be  less  than  the  above  average. 

Ihe  sales  have  within  the  last  ten  years  increased  by  about  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  in  the  net  profits  exceeds  this  percentage.  With  the  growing  popularity  of 
the  business,  the  greatly  enlarged  and  embellished  new  premises,  and  the  publicity 
created  by  its  conversion  into  a  Joint-Stock  Company,  by  which  a  direct  interest 
therein  will  be  given  to  employees  and  customers,  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a  similar  if  not  greater  ratio  of  progress  in  the  future. 

1  aking  the  average  net  profits  of  the  two  years  before  building  operations  were 
commenced,  viz.,  £14,934:  as  a  basis,  without  any  further  increase,  there  will  be 
required  to  pay — 

5  per  cent.  Interest  on  ,£75,000  Debenture  Stock  ...  ...  £3,750 
7  a  »»  j,  on  100,000  Ordinary  Shares  ...  ...  7,000 

leaving  a  surplus  of  £4,184  available  for  additional  dividend  or  reserves. 

The  value  of  the  freehold  and  leasehold  properties,  furniture, 
nxtures,  &c.,  alone  exceeds  the  amount  of  tne  Debenture  Stock, 
irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  stock-m-trade  and  other  working 
capital  amounting  to  £45,000,  and  consequently  not  only  the 
Debenture  issue,  but  also  the  larger  part  ot  the  Ordinary  Share 
Capital  is  represented  by  solid  tangible  assets.  The  annual 
interest  payable  on  the  Debenture  Siock  will,  as  shown  above, 
absorb  less  than  one-third  of  the  present  net  earnings  of  the 
Company. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that,  compared  with  recent  similar  issues, 
tne  price  paid  lor  the  goodwill  has  been  fixed  ao  a  very  low  figure. 

The  I*  ounders  Shares  have  all  been  applied  for,  and  will  be  allotted  in  full  to  the 
applicants,  who  have  also  provisionally  subscribed  the  whole  of  the  Share  Capital 
and  Debenture  Stock  ;  the  Company  will  thus  commence  its  business  with  the 
whole  of  the  Share  and  Debenture  Capital  assured,  and  tiie  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  formation  and  registration  of  the  Company  will  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Founders  Shares. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  subject  to  all  existing  contracts.  The-e  are  of 
the  ordinary  trade  character  and  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  c  ncern,  but 
including  as  they  do  numerous  contracts  with  employees,  manufacturers  and  others, 
they  cannot  be  specified.  There  are  also  other  contracts  which  may  technically  fall 
within  section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867.  Subscribers  will  be  heli  to  have  had 
notice  thereof  and  to  have  waived  all  rights  to  be  supplied  with  particulars  of  such 
contracts,  and  to  have  agreed  with  the  Company  as  Trustees  for  the  Directors  and 
other  persons  liable  not  to  make  any  claim  whatsoever  or  to  take  any  proceedings 
under  the  said  section,  or  under  the  Directors’  Liability  Act  of  1890.  in  respect  of 
any  non-compliance  with  the  said  section,  or  of  any  mis-statement  in  the  Prospectus 
made  by  the  Directors  in  the  bona-fide  belief  that  it  is  true. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  : 

An  Agreement  dated  7th  February,  1895,  for  the  sale  of  the  said  business,  and 
made  between  Ihe  Industrial  Contract  Syndicate,  Limited,  as  Vendors,  of  the  one 
part,  and  the  Company,  as  purchasers,  of  the  other  part.  An  Agreement  dated  7th 
rebruary,  1895,  between  the  said  John  White  and  the  Company 

The  Report  of  Messrs.  Percy  Mason  &  Co.,  together  with  the  Memorandum  ami 
Articles  of  Association,  the  Draft  of  the  proposed  Trust  Deed  to  secure  the 
Debenture  Stock  Holders,  and  the  two  above-mentioned  Contracts,  can  be  seen  at 
the  Offices  ot  the  Company’s  Solicitor. 

Application  may  be  made  for  a  settlement  and  (junta’ ion  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Applications  for  Debenture  Stock  and  Shares,  on  the 
accompanying  forms,  may  be  lodged  with  Lloyds  Bank, 
Limited,  London.  Swansea  and  Branches,  or  the  Glam¬ 
organshire  Banking  Company,  Limited,  Swansea,  or 
their  Branches,  with  a  remittance  for  tho  amount  of 
deposit. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  and  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers  and  Solicitor. 

London,  12th  February ,  1895.  -35 
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Reefs  fully  proved  and  yielding  quartz  averaging  si  oz.  to  the  ton  (see 
Account  Sales  of  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales). 

Modern  machinery  expected  to  extract  io  oz.  per  ton  (see  Professor 
Campbell’s  report). 

THE  TAMWORTH  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 

*•  (Limited),  Nundle  Gold  Fields,  New  South  Wales.  Incorporated 
under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893.  Capital,  ,£85,000,  in  85,000 
Shares  of  £1  each.— ISSUE  of  55.00°  SHARES  of  £1  each,  payable 
2S.  6d.  on  Application,  2s.  6d.  on  Allotment,  and  the  balance  in  calls  of 
not  more  than  5s.  each,  and  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months,  as 
and  when  required. 

Directors. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE,  K.C.M.G.,  Chairman 
H.  G.  M.  Conjbeare,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Balkis-Eersteling  Mining  Co., 
Limited). 

T.  B.  Forwood,  Esq.,  Hawkshead  House,  Hatfield  (Director  of  the  Tilbury 
Lighterage  Co.,  Limited). 

Archibald  Farnlie,  F.sq.,  C.E.,  16  Grafton  Square,  Clapham,  S.W. 

George  W.  Smiley,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  the  Rice-Hamilton  Exploration 
Syndicate). 

Advisory  Local  Committee. 

Sir  Henry  Parkes,  K.C.M.G.  (late  Premier  of  New  South  Wales). 

C.  J.  Britten,  Esq.  (Mayor  ofTamworth). 

Eustace  H.  L.  Pratt,  Esq.,  M.D.  (J.P.,  Tamworth). 

Bankers. 

In  Great  Britain— City  Bank  (Limited),  Threadneedle  Street,  and  Branches. 
In  Australia — Bank  of  New  South  Wales. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Ashurst,  Morris,  Crisp  &  Co.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 

Broker. 

Alfred  J.  Benjamin,  Esq.,  1  Austin  Friars,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Auditors. 

Messrs.  Ford,  Rhodes  &  Ford,  College  Hill,  E.C. 

Secretary  [pro.  tem.)  and  Offices. 

A.  G.  Trew,  Esq  ,  334-6  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  purchase,  as  a  going  concern,  and  thoroughly 
develop  the  “Hanging  Rock  Gold  Mine,’’  known  also  as  “  Isaacsohn’s  and 
Thompson’s  Mine.”  The  property  comprises  16  acres,  situated  about  three  miles 
from  Nundle,  New  South  Wales,  and  40  miles  from  Tamworth,  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  on  the  Main  Northern  Line  of  Railway,  connecting  Sydney  with 
Brisbane. 

The  mine,  as  appears  from  Professor  Campbell’s  report,  has  been  worked  for 
several  years  in  a  primitive  manner  by  the  owners,  both  working  men,  and  the  ore 
has  had  to  be  carted  about  ten  miles  to  an  old  crushing  battery  to  be  treated  ;  but 
notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  the  gold  recovered  has  averaged  about  sh 
ounces  to  the  ton  of  ore,  388  tons  having  yielded  2102  ounces  of  gold,  which,  sold  at 
the  rate  of  £3  17s.  io\d.  per  oz.,  realised  £8146. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  taken  from  the  account  sales  of  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Mr.  Isaacsohn,  one  of  the  former  owners  of  the  mines,  certifies  that  the 
2102  ounces  of  gold  were  obtained  from  388  tons  of  quartz.  The  account  sales  and 
certificate  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

A  few  months  ago  the  managing  partner,  Mr.  Thompson,  one  of  the  two  owners, 
died  suddenly.  Owing  entirely  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  the  mine  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  representatives,  and  with  the  object  of  providing  working  capital 
for  the  proper  development  of  the  property,  it  has  been  sold  to  this  Company. 

The  title  is  a  Crown  lease  direct  from  the  Government. 

There  is  an  ample  supply  of  water  power  at  a  sufficient  elevation,  easily  available 
for  driving  a  battery  for  crushing  purposes,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  timber  on 
the  property,  so  that  mining  operations  can  be  carried  on  at  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  Reports  of  Professor  Campbell,  M.  A.,F  G.S..F.C.S.,  of 
St.  Nicholas*  College,  Sydney,  and  of  Mr.  Thomas  Birrett,  M.E.,  both  of  whom  have 
personally  examined  the  mine,  and  which  Reports  accompany  the  Prospectus. 

The  Directors  have  not  ordered  new  assays  of  the  ore  as  the  Account  Sales 
r-ferred  to  herein  give  the  actual  yield.  Samples  of  the  quartz  can  be  seen  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company.  It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  the  gold  that  has  been 
obtained  from  this  property  has  actually  given  an  average  of  over  five  ounces  of  gold 
to  the  ton  of  quartz,  Professor  Campbell  in  his  report  speaks  of  eight  ounces  per  ton 
as  being  what  he  judges  should  be  yielded  by  ordinary  battery  treatment,  and  about 
ten  ounces  by  the  employment  of  the  latest  modern  appliances. 

It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  when  a  modern  plant,  with  only  ten-stamp 
heads,  capable  of  treating  twelve  tons  a  day,  has  been  erected,  the  mine  under 
proper  management  should  yield  the  following  returns  : 

12  tonsof  ore  a  day,  at  5  oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton,  at  £3  17s.105d.per  oz.  £234 
With  the  new  mill  to  be  erected  at  the  mine,  it  is  with  every  confi¬ 
dence  expected  that  the  gross  expenses  will  not  pass  a  maximum 
of  £2  p-r  ton,  say  per  day . 24 


At  300  working  days  in  the  year 


210 

300 


Showing  a  net  annual  profit  of  .  .  £63,000 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into.  (See  full  Prospectus). 

These  arrangements  will  leave  £10,000  of  the  Company’s  capital  available  for  the 
provision  of  working  capital,  out  of  which  about  £4000  may  have  to  be  expended  on 
the  purchase  and  erection  of  a  ten-stamp  mill  and  other  machinery.  As  the  mine  is 
a  going  concern,  to  be  worked  by  water  power,  the  materials  thus  provided  for  will 
enable  mining  operations  to  be  carried  on  vigorously,  and  the  balance  will  leave  an 
ample  provision  for  the  development  of  the  property,  and  the  general  purposes  of  the 

Company.  _ 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers.  Solictr 
tors,  Brokers,  or  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,61,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH, ' General  Manager. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

(FIKE;.  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


At  the  Investigation  in  1884  and  1889  Early  Bonus, 

TLe  Scottish  Union  &  National  insurance  Company 

Policies,  Whole  Life,  received  for  each  year  since  they  began  to  rank, 

^  iV  Bonus  Add ition  of  £2  per  cent • 

FIRE  INSTJRANCE.—AXmosl  all  Descriptions  of  Property 
Insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Edinburgh — 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE;  London — 3  KING  WILLIAM 
STREET,  E.C. ;  Dublin-28  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 


48  Gracechurch  Street,  London. 


A.  SMITHER, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEY/  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterling 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER.  Esq 
CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 
Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq 


DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE.  F.S.S. 


Manager. 


BOOKS. 


RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq. 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAM  PSON,  Bak  t. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 
SirC.  RIVERSWILSON,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 

LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared _in  ,  rdo 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  ESTATE 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statemenfiiof  Accounts 
cation  to  _  _ 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED, 

3  3  POULTRY ,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND  MORTUARY 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PTJBLJ SHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN' 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED ;  AND  CATALOGUED  ANI)  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND.  W.C.,  and  37PICCADILLV.  W.  LONDON^ 

POKTLiiND  GALLERY. 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PICTURES  BELONGING  TO 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND  AT  WELBECK  ABBEY 
AND  IN  LONDON,  1894. 

Compiled  by  CHARLES  FAIRFAX  MURRAY. 

Roval  ato  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press,  on  Hand-made  Paper,  with  56  Repro¬ 
ductions  of  ihe  Principal  Pictures  in  Collotype  bound  m  half-morocco,  150  coi  ier 
only  for  sale  to  Subscribers,  at  Six  Guineas,  net. 

London  :  ELLIS  &  ELVEY,  29  New  Bond  Street,  W. _ 

■POOKS.— HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen 

U>  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  A"an^7  ’ ^"hoioTBindings 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Books  Bibles,  Pray£ n  nal  cal  disMunts 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD  S  LIST. 

NOW  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

THE  DEAN  OF  SALISBURY. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  BOYLE, 

Dean  of  Salisbury, 

With  Photogravure  Portrait.  1  vol.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH  :  her  Life  and  Letters.  Edited 

by  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author  of  ‘‘The  Story  of  Two  Noble  Lives,”  &c. 
Two  vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  Portraits,  16s.  net. 

“  The  frame  of  biography  in  which  the  letters  are  set  has  been  admirably  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  Augustus  Hare,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  reading  world  are  due 
for  a  most  excellent  book.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

MORE  MEMORIES.  Being  Thoughts  about  England 

spoken  in  America.  By  the  Very  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester.  With 
Frontispiece.  Demy  6vo,  .6s. 

“  Full  alike  of  contagious  fun  and  mature  wisdom.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  MEMORIES  OF  DEAN  HOLE.  With  the  Original 

Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  Leech  and  Thackeray.  Twelfth  Thousand. 
One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  BRITISH  MISSION  TO  UGANDA.  By  the  late 

Sir  Gerald  Portal,  K.C.M.G.  Edited  by  Rennell  Rodd,  C.M.G.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Cromer,  G.C.M.G.  Illustrated  from 
Photos  taken  during  the  Expedition  by  Colonel  Rhodes.  Demy  8vo,  21s. 

ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT.  By  Alfred  Milner,  formerly 

Under-Secretary  for  Finance  in  Egypt,  now  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue  in  London.  With  an  additional  Prefatory  Chapter  on  Egypt  in  1804. 
Large  crown  8vo,  with  Map,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

COMMON-SENSE  COOKERY:  Based  on  Modern 

English  and  Continental  Principles,  worked  out  in  detail.  By  Colonel  4 
Kenney  Herbert  (“  Wyvern”),  Author  of  “  Fifty  Breakfasts,”  &c.  Large 
crown  8vo,  over  500  pp.,  7s.  6d. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 
^ufcltsfjer  to  tfjc  Entna  ©ffirr. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


NEW  WORKS. 

NOW  READY. 

FORTY  YEARS  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE, 

1850-1890.  Bv  Frederick  E.  Baines,  C.B.  In  2  vols.,  large 
crown  8vo,  with  Diagrams,  &c. ,  21s. 

NOW  READY. 

MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AUTHOR.  By  Percy 

Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “  The  Lives  of  the  Sheridans,” 
&c.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  Portrait,  28s. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS 

AT  ALL  LIBltAllIES  AND  BOOKS ELL ETtS. 
Each  in  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MODEL  OF  CHRISTIAN  GAY:  A 

•Study  of  Certain  Phases  of  Life  in  California.  By  Horace  Annes- 
LEY  Vachel.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

4  PARSON  AT  BAY.  By  Harold  Vallings, 

Author  of  “The  Transgression  of  Terence  Clancy,"  &c.  In  1  vol 
crown  8  vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

LADY  JEAN’S  VAGARIES.  In  i  vol.,  crown 

8vo,  6s. 


Heady  This  Day, 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  New  Series  of 

MRS.  HENRY  WOOD'S  NOVELS. 

THE  CHANN/NGS  (150,000th). 

In  crown  8 vo,  scarlet  cloth ,  gilt,  is.  6 d.  ;  or  in  green  cloth,  more  plainly 
ound.  1  J 


NOW  R  EADY. 

Large  fcap.  quarto,  872  pp.,  cloth,  red  edges,  7s.  6d.  ;  half-Persian 
leather,  10s.  6d.  ;  half-morocco,  flexible,  12s.  6d. 

STUDENT'S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Literary,  Scientific,  Etymological  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILYIE,  LL.D. 

NEW  EDITION. 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED  AND  GREATLY  AUGMENTED. 

EDITED  BY 

CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  the  New  Edition  of  “  The  Imperial  Dictionary." 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NEARLY  800  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD. 


THIS  New  Edition  of  Dr.  Ogilvie's  STUDENT'S  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY  has  been  so  thoroughly  revised  and  so  greatly 
augmented  by  Dr.  Annandale  as  to  be  practically  a  completely  new 
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many  thousands  of  additional  articles,  and  by  some  extensive  and  valuable 
appendices.  The  New  Edition  thus  justly  claims  to  be  brought  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  and  to  be  the  best  Dictionary  in  the  market  of  its  size  and  price. 
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Pronouncing  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  Scriptural,  and  other  Ancient  Proper 
Names. 

List  of  Noted  Names  in  Fiction,  Mythology,  &c.,  a  Key  to  Literary 
Allusions. 

List  of  Prominent  English  and  American  Writers,  with  dates  of  birth  and 
death. 

Explanatory  List  of  Words,  Phrases,  and  Notable  Sayings  from  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Modern  Languages. 

Abbreviations  and  Contractions  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

Forms  of  Address  used  in  Ceremonious  Communications  with  Persons  of 
Title  and  Official  Position. 

Principal  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  World,  with  their 
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List  of  Astronomical,  Mathematical,  Chemical,  and  other  Common  Signs 
or  Symbols. 

Prospectus,  with  Specimen  Pages,  post  free  on  application. 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY  FINNISH  ARTISTS. 

“A  handsome  and  profusely  illustrated  volume." — Times. 

“  This  superb  volume  will  be  a  revelation  to  the  generality  of  European  readers. 

Daily  Nexus. 


Just  issued,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net,  postage  sd. 

CLOUDLAND  :  A  Study  on  the  Structure  and 

Characters  of  Clouds.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Clement  Ley,  M.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc 
With  numerous  Coloured  Plates,  and  other  Illustrations. 

“This  monogiaph  has  been  long  and  anxiously  expected  by  all  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  advance  of  meteorology,  and  recognise  the  long  and 
profound  study  that  the  author  has  made  of  his  subject  " — Nature. 

Recently  published,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  25s. 

THE  GREAT  ICE  AGE,  and  its  Relation  to 

the  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  James  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Murchison 
Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Third 
Edition,  much  Enlarged,  with  two  new  chapters  on  the  “Glacial  Phenomena 
of  North  America,"  by  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin.  Also  18  Maps  and  7t 
Illustrations. 

“  It  bears  on  every  page  indications  of  patient  and  careful  research  .  .  better 

han  any  other  book  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language.  "—Saturday  Review. 
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Thirty-Fifth  Annual  Publication.  Price  30s.,  elegantly  bound.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

THE  COUNTY  FAMILIES  of  the  UNITED  KIN 
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eirs- Apparent  or  Presumptive,  together  with  a  Record  of  the  P.itronaeeal 
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London  ;  CHATTO  &  WIN  DUS,  Piccadilly,  W. 


Just  published,  CHEAPER  EDITION,  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  HIS 

TORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  ISLES;  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of 
Western  Europe  and  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  27  coloured  Maps.  By 
Edward  Hull,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,late  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland. 

“  Professor  Hull  has  rendered  a  signal  service  to  students  of  geology  by  preparing 
and  publishing  a  series  of  maps  of  the  British  Islands,  in  which  he  indicates,  by 
distinctive  colouring,  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  at  successive  per. oils  of 
geological  history.  No  such  series  of  maps,  so  far  as  we  kiivsw,  has  ever  be  tore  been 
published,  or  even  attempted.” — Academy. 
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An  original  and  striking  story,  of  exceptional  interest. 

wiVMfWT  MANUSCRIPT:'  the  Romance  of  a  School. 

MYBv  Maggie  SvxnNGTON  A.  thor  of  -  Working  ,0  Win  "  “  Trixy  ”  &c. 
With  Etched  Title  and  Frontispiece,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s 
■•A  nowerful  original,  and  most  interesting  story.  ‘My  Lost  Manu- 
scriot.Tn  marked  contrast  to  many  novels  of  our  day,  leaves  a  decidedly 
sweet  taste  upon  the  mentai  palate.  —  Church  Bells. 
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MR  GORDON  BROWNE'S  FAIRY  TALES.  From  Grimm.  Con- 
taS  over  iSo  Illustrations,  Initials,  and  Decorative  Designs, 
Introduction  by  S.  Baring-Gould,  M.A.  A  high-class  gift-book, 
produced  in  the  very  best  style.  Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Altogether  delightful."— Saturday  Review. 

“  Simply  inimitable." — Queen. 


ETHNE.  By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Field. 
8 vo,  3rd  Edition,  6s. 


Etched  Title  and  Frontispiece,  crown 


SOCIAL  AIMS.  By  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Meath.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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EVE’S  PAR  ADISE.  By  Mrs.  Bray,  Author  of  “  A  Troublesome  Trio, 
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8vo,  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  WRITING  FICTION. 


By  W.  E. 


Norris,  S.  Baring-Gould,  L.  B.  Walford,  Mrs.  Moleswortii, 
L.  T.  Meade,  Professor  Douglas,  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Sc. 

“With  such  writers  lack  of  interest  would  be  almost  impossible.^^ 

■■A  charming  little  book  to  look  at,  delightful  to  read,  and  with  much 
wisdom  and  good  advice  sandwiched  between  its  covers.  —Church  Bells. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

LIFE  OF  ANGELINA  MARGARET  HOARE 

A  ...  .  r  XT.. It  rl  il.  DnftxOlt 


By  her 

Sisters  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Hoare.  With  Portrait  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  H.  Whitehead,  Principal  of  Bishop  s 
College,  Calcutta.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 


NOW  READY. 

SERMONS  AND  ADDRESSES  ON  CHURCH  TEM¬ 
PERANCE  SUBJECTS.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  ElliS°N>  M.A  , 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  5s. 


THE  NATIONAL  CHURCHES. 

THE  SEVENTH  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

Each  Volume  is  complete  in  itself. 

“The  general  idea  of  the  series  is  excellent." — Guardian. 

'•  The  scheme  excites  our  interest.” — Saturday  Review. 

FRANCE.  By  the  Rev.  R.  Travers  Smith,  D.D.,  Canon 

of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  With  Maps,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

“  We  cordially  recommend  this  history  to  students  of  a  fascinating  and 
too  much  neglected  subject,  which  may  become  any  day  one  of  practical 
import." — Church  Times. 


A  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  PSALMS  (Prayer-book  Version). 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  M.  Holmes,  LL.B. ,  Author  of  “  The  Catechist 
Manual,"  &c.  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  William  Stubbs,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  Cloth  boards,  red  edges,  5s. 
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PARISH  PROBLEMS  :  a  Word  with  Everybody  about  the 

Parish  Councils  Act.  By  Lady  Baker. 

“A  pleasant  little  volume  of  village  chat  on  the  working  of  Parish 

Councils . We  can  recommend  this  little  volume,  the  law  of  which, 

given  in  footnotes,  is  accurate.” — Athenteum. 
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cloth,  2s.  net. 
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of  the  First  Twelve  Propositions,  with  Explanations,  Illustrations  and 
numerous  Examples.  By  J.  G.  Bradshaw,  formerly  an  Assistant 
Master  at  Clifton  College.  Globe  8vo,  is.  6d. 
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Being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of 
Theology. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. 

8vo,  12s.  6d. 

“  This  most  brilliant  and  suggestive  book.”— Speaker. 

“  Must  certainly  be  described  as  the  most  noteworthy  book  that  has  appeared  for  r 
long  time  past.  ■ — Morning  1'ost. 

“  This  volume  will  be  universally  recognised  as  a  most  interesting  and  important 
contribution  to  the  greatest  controversy  of  the  time.”— Daily  Nexus. 

“  W?  must  own  t(?  immense  delight  in  the  perusal  of  the  philosophical  writings  of 
one  who  in  every  intellectual  exercise  is  so  buoyant,  so  alert,  so  sprightly  and  so 
winning.  — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  ^r-  Balfour’s  work  is  more  than  a  philosophical  work.  In  his  position  it  is  also  a 
new  revelation  of  a  man  who,  if  he  lives,  will  have  much  influence  in  the  years  to 
com <s.  ’— St.  James  s  Gazette.  1 

I  eihaps  the  greatest  service  which  the  leader  of  Opposition  has  rendered  to  this 
generation  is  not  the  influence  which  he  exerts  as  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party 
in  the  LL  .use  of  Commons,  but  the  force  with  which,  in  this  striking  work  he  lvis 
illustrated  ihe  influence  of  Authority  in  the  evolution  of  beliefs,  both  true  and 
iaJse.  — spectator. 

“  Whatever  may  he  the  controversies  aroused  by  this  essay  of  Mr.  Balfour,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  valuable  addition  to  contemporary  expositions 
of  philosophical  investigation.” — Globe.  p  s 

Mr.  Balfour  has  put  great  thoughts  into  burning  words,  and  the  range,  as  well  as 
the  profundity,  of  his  argumentation,  will  certainly  provide  abundance  of  matter  for 
the  digestion  of  the  intellectual  world  for  some  time  to  come.” — Manchester  Courier 

“  Constructive  in  its  tendency  the  book  assuredly  is.  It  is,  if  we  like  to  put  it  so’ 
conservative  in  the  mam  fibre  of  its  ideas,  and  indubitably  animated  by  a  distinctlv 
religious  and  devotional  spirit.”— Daily  Telegraph.  y 

“  This  hook,  modestly  termed  ‘Notes,’  is  one  of  the  chief  contributions  to  philosophy 
made  for  many  years  in  England.  ...  No  fresher  and  keener  examination  of 
dominant  systems  of  thought,  no  more  luminous  statement  of  objections  dimly  seen 
by  many  less  acute  than  he,  no  more  suggestive  discussion  of  old,  but  ever  new 
problems,  has  appeared  here  for  many  years.”—  Times. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  ERASMUS: 

A  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  late  Regius  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

•  ,Froude  has  produced  a  masterly  picture  of  Erasmus  and  his  times  It 

is  difficult  to  cease  quoting  from  this  fascinating  volume  when  once  we  have  be  -un 
No  competent  critic  will  fail  to  recognise  in  these  lectures  a  virility  of  judgment  a 
vigour  of  thought,  and  a  skill  of  presentation  which  are  eminently  worthy  uf  one  of 
the  gieatest  of  living  writers  of  English,  and  of  the  chair  which  he  adorns.” _ Times. 

PERSECUTION  AND  TOLERANCE  : 

being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  m  1893-4.  By  M.  Creighton,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peter¬ 
borough.  Crown  8 vo,  4s.  6d.  [On  Monday  next. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  LATE  G.  J.  ROMANES. 

THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION.  By  the 

liy®  George  J.  Romanes,  Author  of  “  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,"  &c 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  Canon  of  West¬ 
minster.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  Cha¬ 
racter  :  Sermons.  With  an  Introductory  Essay.  By  Francis 
Paget,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  By  Ultck  Ralph 
Burke,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 

LONDON  AND  THE  KINGDOM:  A 

History  derived  mainly  from  the  Archives  at  Guildhall  in  the  custody 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  By  Reginald  R.  Sh  akpj 
D.C  L.,  Records  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  the  City  of 
London.  3  vols.  8vo.  Vols.  I.  and  II.,  8vo,  10s.  6d.  each. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  PLEVNA,  1S77. 

Written  by  One  who  Took  Part  in  it.  By  William  V.  Herbert 
\Vith  Portrait  of  Osman  Pasha,  8  coloured  folding-out  Maps  and  i 
Maps  in  the  text.  8vo,  18s.  - 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK¬ 

SHOP.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  K.M.  New  Edition,  in  4  vols. 

Vol.  I.  RECENT  ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 
net  (Ready A  Vol.  II.  BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo 
6s.  6d.  net.  (. Ready .) 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  VERSE  TRANS- 

,By  Pc  ,ReV;  W‘LPA^  Baker.  D.D.,  Head  Master  of 
Merchant  Taylors  School,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  Crown  8vo 

3S-  6d‘  [On  Monday  next.  ’ 

THE  PLAYGROUND  OF  EUROPE. 

By  Leslie  Stephen,  formerly  President  of  the  Alpine  Club.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions,  and  4  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND:  an  Essay  on 

the  Metaphysics  of  Psychology.  By  Georgb  Trumbull  Ladd 
I  rofessor  of  Philosophy  ia  Yale  University.  8vo,  16s. 

_ _  [On  Monday  next. 
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fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Queens  College,  Kingston, 
Canada,  Author  of  “  Kant  and  his  English  Critics.  ’ 

“  The  present  work  travels  over  a  wide  field,  but  is  full  of  important  matter, 
carefully  thought  out.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  book  is  a  very  effective 
criticism  of  the  theories  to  which  it  is  opposed,  as  well  as  an  able  exposition  of  the 
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tion  to  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges. 
By  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  M.P.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 


Just  published,  demy  Svo,  642  pp.,  10s.  6d.  net. 
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’  TORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION.  Being  a  Study  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Jesus  as  Developed  from  Judaism  and  Converted  into  Dogma.  By  William 

“  No' more'  revolutionary’ book  has  ever  appeared  in  Scotland.  Dr.  Mackintosh  s 
positions  are  stated  with  an  almost  brutal  plainness  which  leaves  no  room  for  mis- 

Ur>“  ifvdUbe  mipoSble  for  his  readers  to  deny  the  high  intellectual  quality  of  this 
book  and  the  truly  Christian  temper  in  which  it  is  written.  It'S'n  this  respect  an 
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DUCTION  TO  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  John  S.  Mackenzie,  M.A. 
Glas  B.A.  Cantab..  Professor  of  Logic  and  Philosophy  in  the  University 

College  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  Demy  Svo,  ros.  6d. 

“This  book  may  be  safely  commended  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  social 
proMenfs  ofour  time,  and  lo  not  shrink  from  their  study  in  a  comprehensive  and 
philosophical  manner.  Mr.  Mackenzie  has  read  much  and  writes  well.  -  Times. 

FIFTH  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 

Rev.  JOHN  HUNTER.— DEVOTIONAL  SER- 

VICES  FOR  PUBLIC  WORSHIP,  including  additional  Services  for  Bap¬ 
tism.  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Marriage,  and  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  Prepared 
by  the  Rev.  John  Hunter.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  greatly  Enlarged, 

“  Completest  and  best  of  devotional  manuals  for  the  use  of  Nonconformists^^ 

Just  out,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

Mr.  BALDWIN  BROWN.— STOICS  AND 
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Fcap.  8vo,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.,  or  Cheap  Edition,  paper  boards,  is.  6d 


SER  chosen  from  the  “  Faerie  Queene."  By  Sophia  H.  MacLehose. 

“A  delightful  book  for  children.  It  could  not  have  been  better  executed  had  it 
been  the  work  of  the  Lambs.”— Saturday  Review 


Just  published,  2  vols.,  with  Map,  crown  8vo,  10s.  net. 


Canon  RAWNSLEY.— LITERARY  ASSO- 


FIFTH  THOUSAND,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

PRINCIPAL  CAIRD.— AN  INTRODUCTION 

Glasgow.  gEC0ND  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6(1. 
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CIATIONS  of  the  ENGLISH  LAKES.  By  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Rawnsley, 
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Vol.  I.— CUMBERLAND,  KESWICK,  and  SOUTHEY’S  COUNTRY. 
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WORTH. 
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number.  Canon  Rawnsley’s  ‘  Literary  Associations  of  the  English  Lakes  ’  is  second 
to  none  of  these  [Ford’s  Handbook  to  ‘Spain,’  Hare’s  ‘Florence,’  4  Venice,’ 
&c  ].  .  .  .  We  can  only  assure  pilgrims  to  Wordsworth-country  and  Southey-land 
that  Canon  Rawnsley’s  guide-book  will  add  a  thousandfold  to  the  interest  of  every 
step  they  take  there,  and  double  the  delight  of  every  sight  they  see.”— Leader  in 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  236  pp.  4s.  6d.  net. 


Professor  MACCUNN. — ETHICS  OF  CITI- 


ZENSHIP  By  John  MacCunn,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in 
University  College,  Liverpool. 

“  ‘  Ethics  of  Citizenship’  is  a  little  book  which,  for  general  usefulness,  far  exceeds 
the  massive  tomes  in  which  sociological  philosophers  are  accustomed  to  impound  the 
darkness  of  their  cogitations.  ...  Its  chief  value  is  not  for  professional  thinkers,, 
but  for  the  ordinary  sensible  man  who  wants  to  understand  his  duty  to  his  country 
and  his  neighbours.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  They  are  thoughtful,  eloquent,  at  times  even  brilliant  ;  and  form  a  worthy 
commentary,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  time,  upon  the  excellently  chosen  extract* 
from  the  greatest  classics  of  political  thought  which  form  one  of  their  most  agreeable 
features.”— Economic.  Review.  . 

“At  last  there  has  been  given  to  us  a  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  citizenship  at  once 
so  clear,  so  succinct,  and  so  candid  as  to  be  of  almost  universal  interest  and 
usefulness.  .  .  .  The  book  is  tonic  throughout.  Even  when  the  topic  is  old,  il 
is  treated  with  a  freshness  and  vigour  that  will  not  fail  to  provoke  thought  and 
clarify  the  judgment.” — Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Socia. 

^“There  are  ideas,  and  the  courage  of  them,  in  Professor  MacCunn’s  1  Ethics  o 
Citizenship  ’ ;  indeed,  the  scholarly  little  treatise  is  mixed  with  brains.”—  Speaker. 


THIS  DAY,  medium  4to,  320  pp.,  buckram,  31s.  6d.  net. 


Mr.  WADDELL.— THE  PARMENIDES  01 

PLATO.  After  the  Paging  of  the  Clarke  Manuscript.  Edited,  with  Intro 
duction,  Fac-similes.  and  Notes,  by  William  Wardlaw  Waddell,  M.A. 
Glasgow  and  Oxford,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools. 

“We  may  unreservedly  compliment  both  Mr.  Waddell  and  his  publishers  upon  th< 
production  of  a  book  which,  typographically  considered,  has  no  rival  among  Glasgov 
publications  since  the  large-paper  Foulis  zEschylus  of  1795.” — Times. 
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versity  with  which  he  has  chosen  to  associate  his  work.  .  .  .  Not  only  has  Mr 
Waddell  gone  more  minutely  and  more  carefully  than  any  one  else  known  to  us  int< 
the  matters  which  he  takes  up,  but  he  also  brings  to  the  investigation  the  strength jam 
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Just  published,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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CHRONICLE. 

IT  is  the  way  of  the  average  man,  when  his  neighbour 
has  hardly  used  him,  to  kick  his  dog,  in  default  of  a 
more  direct  mode  of  attack.  Even  so,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
after  his  severehandlingby  Mr.  Asquith  lastweek.was  pro¬ 
bably  actuated  by  no  higher  ethical  principle  in  his  savage 
onslaught  on  Mr.  Bryce  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  the 
discussion  on  Colonel  Howard  Vincent’s  motion,  weakly 
inquired  of  the  Opposition  how  “  the  distinction  between 
prison-made  and  other  goods  could  be  drawn,”  and 
“what  kind  of  regulations  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  prison-made  goods.”  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  promptly  seized  the  opportunity,  and  in  a  bitter 
reply  taunted  Mr.  Bryce  with  the  fact  that  “  he  actually 
made  it  a  complaint  against  members  of  the  Opposition 
that  they  had  not  found  a  policy  for  him.”  If 
only  Mr.  Bryce  had  abstained  from  putting  stupid 
questions,  and  had  proposed  some  such  extension  of 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  as  that  which  he  himself 
suggested,  he  would  have  saved  himself  from  a  scathing 
attack  and  the  Government  from  an  ignominious  sur¬ 
render. 

The  new  French  President  has  explained  away,  appa¬ 
rently  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jealous  Church  in  which 
he  was  baptized  as  an  infant,  the  dalliance  with  Pro¬ 
testantism  which  marked  his  adult  years.  He  seems  to 
have  been  equally  fortunate  in  ridding  himself  of  the 
sombre  traditions  that  cling  round  the  French  branch 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  of  which  he 
was  once  an  officer.  When  M.  Faure  heard  the  good 
news  from  Versailles,  his  first  action  as  President-elect 
to  order  a  quarter-bottle  of  vin  ordinaire  to  be  given 
lis  cost  to  every  private  soldier  serving  with  the 
jurs  throughout  France.  We  commend  to  that 
glutinative  statistician,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  fact 
at  the  bill  came  to  ^"4000.  And  he  may  note  with 
ofit,  too,  how  this  baneful  habit,  once  formed,  in- 
diously  grows  upon  its  victim.  It  is  reported  now 
lat  each  day,  as  M.  Faure  starts  out  for  his  walk  or 
rive,  he  stops  in  the  guard-room  of  the  Elys£e,  talks 
leasantly  with  the  soldiers  on  duty,  and  ends  by  order- 
ng  in  more  wine  ! 

In  London,  and,  for  that  matter,  throughout  urban 
ingland,  all  other  questions,  domestic  and  foreign,  have 
’Unk  to  triviality  by  comparison  with  the  problem  of 
burst  water-pipes.  The  tales  of  damage  wrought  and 
privations  imposed  which  have  found  their  way  to  the 
newspapers,  naturally  tell  only  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
whole  story,  but  they  present  a  picture  of  devastation 
as  by  war  or  pestilence.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  narration  should  be  accompanied  by  a  good 
deal  of  angry  language.  Water  Companies  do  not,  at 
the  best  of  times,  appeal  strongly  to  the  natural 
affections.  They  come  in  now,  at  the  tail  of  the  long 
Irost,  for  an  explosion  of  unmeasured  wrath,  perhaps 


not  wholly  undeserved.  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that 
in  the  suburban  districts  of  the  Metropolitan  area  manv 
of  their  mains  are  laid  above  the  frost-line,  or  delicately 
near  it.  Worse  still  is  the  confession  of  some  of  their 
officials  that  the  pressure  on  the  mains  was  purposelv 
diminished,  during  the  coldest  nights,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  waste  from  the  house-taps,  which  citizens, 
in  self-protection,  left  running.  Action  of  this  sort  at 
once  raises  in  the  public  mind  the  query  whether  the 
water  companies  recognize  any  duties  or  responsibilities 
whatever  toward  the  consumer.  Every  householder  is 
familiar  with  the  quarterly  reminder  of  the  scores  of 
things  he  must  and  must  not  do  if  he  is  to  have  water 
in  his  house.  Are  the  penalties  and  restrictions  and 
conditions  to  be  for  ever  all  on  one  side?  It  may  be 
that  the  Progressives’  project  for  turning  over  the  water 
supply  of  London  to  the  County  Council  is  destined, 
in  any  case,  to  be  realized.  Certainly  nothing  could 
have  been  better  calculated  to  harden  Londoners’ 
hearts  as  to  the  terms  of  purchase,  or  to  rob  the  share¬ 
holders’  cry  about  “confiscation”  of  its  deterrent  effect 
upon  the  ratepayers,  than  their  bitter  experience  of 
the  past  month  with  the  Water  Companies,  unless,  it  may¬ 
be,  the  promised  traffic  of  March  with  the  plumber. 

The  late  Sir  John  Seeley  was  by  no  means  distinguished 
in  intellect  above  the  intelligent  mediocrity  of  his  gene¬ 
ration.  The  Times  brackets  him  with  Froude  as  an 
“historical  artist,”  which  is  simply  ridiculous.  He  was 
on  a  level  with,  but  not  ahead  of,  his  contemporaries.  He 
possessed,  however,  an  instinct  for  giving  expression  to 
current  ideas,  which  won  him  reputation  beyond 
his  deserts.  When  he  tried  his  hand  at  subjects 
requiring  intellectual  ability  of  a  high  order,  as,  for 
instance,  when  in  his  last  book  he  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  literary  achievement  of  Goethe,  he  displayed  all 
the  timidity  that  characterizes  the  critic  who  feels  himself 
uncertain  of  his  ability  to  deal  adequately  with  his  theme, 
and  he  made  a  lamentable  failure  ofit.  It  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  his  successor,  Lord  Acton,  that  he  has  not  been 
brought  up  at  an  English  University.  The  only  danger 
lies  in  the  possible  introduction  of  the  meticulous  German 
spirit  into  the  study  of  history  at  Cambridge. 

If  those  who  are  best  informed  upon  the  subject  were 
to  vent  their  minds  with  entire  frankness,  we  should 
probably  learn  that  the  “reign”  of  Abbas  II.  is  drawing 
sharply  to  a  close.  The  situation  at  Cairo  appears 
to  have  approached  as  near  to  the  impossible  as  it  can 
get.  The  restless  reactionary  impulses  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  are  profundly  stirring  the  Ottoman 
Turk  populations  everywhere,  reach  a  visible  climax 
in  this  unlucky  young  man.  His  reversion  to  the  old 
standards  of  the  pashas,  in  wedding  his  slave-girl, 
might  pass  as  a  mere  boyish  demonstration  of  difference 
from  his  father,  who  was  the  monogamic  husband  of  an 
equal  by  birth,  if  it  were  not  plainly  symptomatic  of  a 
whole  plan  of  campaign.  The  young  Khedive,  under 
the  evil  advice  of  Levantine  and  renegade  French  coun- 
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sellors,  is  deliberately  setting  himself  up  as  the  rallying 
point  for  all  the  venal  and  abhorrent  elements  of  former 
Egyptian  misrule  which  have  survived  the  dozen  years 
of* British  occupation.  One  effect  of  this  posture  is  to 
honeycomb  the  ground  beneath  the  feet  of  the  English 
authorities  and  advisers  with  intrigues  and  lying 
treachery.  Another  is  to  incite  the  more  daring  spirits 
of  an  ignorant  and  fanatical  street  crowd  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  to  insult  and  molest  European  residents,  those 
of  British  appearance  being  preferred.  The  combina¬ 
tion  is  an  intolerable  one,  and  no  surprise  need  be  felt 
if  the  fasting  month  of  Ramadan,  which  begins  26  I'eb- 
ruary,  witnesses  the  summary  collapse  of  Lord  Cromer  s 
patience.  It  is  only  too  apparent  that  there  will  be 
difficulties  with  France,  but  it  is  incredible  that  their 
settlement  cannot  be  arranged  on  a  basis  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  profitable  to  both  nations  than  that  which  now 
disturbs  each  alike,  and  defeats  its  own  purposes,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 


character  have  constantly  been  perpetrated.  But,  bad 
as  the  system  is,  it  is  at  least  preferable  to  the  original 
proposal,  made  by  Mr.  Luttrell,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Arnold  Morley,  to  transfer  the  patronage  to  the  local 
governing  bodies.  That  would  indeed  have  been  a  step 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  ;  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  House  of  Commons  has  decided  to  leave  these 
appointments,  like  all  other  appointments  in  the 
Government  service,  to  be  filled  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Department  to  which  they  belong. 


The  Progressives  in  the  London  County  Council  have 
been  at  great  pains  to  parade  themselves  ns  the  real 
friends  of  the  unemployed  working-man.  Yet  it  appears 
from  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  speech  on  Monday  that  they 
have  stopped  all  public  improvements  in  London,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  southern  approach  to  the  Tower  Bridge, 
which  would  give  employment  to  many  men,  because 
the  question  of  betterment  has  not  yet  been  settled,  a 
question  involving  only  ,£3000  or  ^4000.  We  hope 
ratepayers  will  further  bear  in  mind  that  during  the 
three  years  of  the  present  Council  the  rates  have  in¬ 
creased  2bd.  in  the  pound,  or  a  total  of  ^35°>000  a  yeai  > 
and  will  not  be  led  astray  by  Progressive  promises, 
which  will  be  realized  only  in  progressive  rates. 


The  delay  in  selecting  a  successor  to  the  late  M.  de 
Giers  grows  embarrassing  to  outsiders  as  well  as  to 
aspirants  on  the  spot.  Not  to  mention  the  large  issues 
pending  in  Armenia  and  the  Far  East,  it  is  apparent 
that  other  questions  are  forcing  their  way  to  the  surface 
of  affairs,  in  which  Russia’s  attitude  will  be  a  matter  ot 
direct  importance  to  us  as  toother  Powers..  Enough  has 
happened  at  St.  Petersburg  since  the  Russian  New  Y  ear 
to  show  that  the  earlier  expectations  of  a  liberal  new' 
regime  were,  to  say  the  least,  premature.  A  fair  case  ma; 
be  made  out  for  the  contention  that  the  internal  manage¬ 
ment  of  Russia  is  none  of  our  business.  But  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  suspense  involved  in  this  prolonged  absence 
of  any  responsible  head  at  the  Russian  Foreign  Office, 
at  such  a  time  as  this,  amount  to  an  international 

grievance. 


Two  of  the  few  remaining  ties  connecting  English 
society  with  the  days  of  queues  and  powder  and  side- 
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swords  have  been  severed  during  the  week.  I  he 


Dowager  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley  was  two  years  the 
senior  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  not  only  had  a  child  s 
recollection  of  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  Waterloo  upon 
the  Continent,  but  as  a  young  lady  attended  at  Florence, 
where  her  father  Lord  Dillon  lived,  some  of  the  last 
receptions  of  the  Countess  of  Albany,  widow  ot  the 
Young  Pretender  and  relict  of  Alfieri.  There  is  probably 
no  British  subject  surviving  now  who  saw  this  curious, 
squalid  little  mock-court,  where  the  mistress  was  Queen 
of  England  in  the  evening,  and  in  the  daytime,  to  quote 
Vernon  Lee,  was  “fat,  squat,  snub,  draped  with  an 
eternal  red  shawl,  in  a  dress  extremely  suggestive  of  an 
old  housekeeper.”  The  still  more  venerable  Lady  Goss, 
whose  death  is  also  recorded,  witnessed  from  a  balcony 
in  Pall  Mall  the  march-past  of  the  Guards  returning 
from  Waterloo,  and  never  forgot  that  Blucher,  riding 
by  with  the  Iron  Duke  and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
kissed  his  hand  to  her.  So  the  old  time  fades  away. 


If  “illustrated  daily  journalism,”  to  use  the  American 
phrase,  is  to  be  transplanted  into  this  country ,  one  cannot 
be  too  glad  that  so  high  a  standard  of  artistic  and 
mechanical  excellence  has  been  established  at  the  outset 
by  the  Daily  Chronicle.  It  is  true  that  special  paper  and  ink 
have  been  used  for  the  single  page  carrying  the  pictures, 
which  is  not  the  custom  in  America,  but  that  is  only 
added  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  and  painstaking 
with  which  things  are  done  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
when  once  it  has  been  determined  that  they  are  worth 
doing  at  all.  The  policy  of  the  Progressives,  portrayed 
in  all  the  exaggeration  of  the  ideal,  will  probably  attrac 
some  waverers.  Is  there  no  organ  of  the  Moderates 
sufficiently  enterprising  to  take  up  this  pictorial  chal 
lenge  ? 


When  Cardinal  Manning  died,  those  who  sympathized 
most  closely  with  the  philanthropic  and  social  aspects  of 
his  work  made  no  secret  of  their  hope  that  his  Vicar- 
General,  Mgr.  Gilbert,  might  succeed  to  the  bee  ot 
Westminster.  The  Vatican  chose  otherwise,  and,  it 
reports  do  not  err,  has  need  of  all  its  leisure  for  the 
task  of  repentance.  It  is  at  least  plain  that  matters  are 
not  going  smoothly  inside  the  English  Roman  Catho  ic 
hierarchy,  and  it  is  believed  that  Rome  has  definitely 
intervened  to  put  a  stop  to  Cardinal  Vaughan’s  project 
of  a  magnificent  London  Cathedral,  which  his  predecessor 
always  refused  to  talk  of  so  long  as  thebe  were  Roman 
Catholic  poor  remaining  in  the  metropolis. .  Meanwhile 
Mgr.  Gilbert  has  gone  to  his  grave,  a  simple  parish 
priest,  mourned  by  thousands  of  the  East  End  s  des¬ 
titute  and  helpless,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  creed  but 
much  of  his  brave-hearted  charity. 


English  statesmen  have  lately  been  turning  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  Switzerland  for  legislative  precedents,  as  in  the 
matter  of  the  Referendum.  We  may  presently  have  to 
consult  the  same  source  of  inspiration  for  dealing  wit 
the  problem  of  the  unemployed.  The  Swiss  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  drafted  a  Bill  for  creating  an  Unem- 
ployed  Insurance  Office  for  the  Canton  ot  Ba  e. 
insurance  is  to  be  compulsory,  and  relates  to  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  factories  and  in  building  trades,  and  to 
labourers.  The  men  insured,  their  employers  and  the 
State  are  to  contribute  towards  the  insurance.  . 
should  be  noted  that  the  workman,  in  order  to  receive 
benefit,  must  prove  that  he  has  been  dismissed  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  and  has  been  unable  to  find  suit¬ 
able  work.  This  provision,  if  applied  to  London,  w  ould 
certainly  exclude  the  gentlemen  whose  work  mainly  con- 
sists  in  exercising  their  lungs  on  Tow'er  Hil  . 


We  feel  considerable  satisfaction  at  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons  last  Tuesday  in  favour  of 
transferring  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  small 
postmasterships  and  sub-postmasterships  from  the 
Treasury  to  the  Postmaster-General.  It  is  notorious 
that  these  nominations,  theoretically  in  the  hands  of  the 
Patronage  Secretary,  have  practically  rested  with  the 
local  wire-pullers  of  the  political  party  in  power  at  any 
given  time,  and  that  jobs  of  the  most  scandalous 


Among  literary  items,  we  may  note  that  Mr.  OswaldV 
Crawfurd  is  about  to  start  a  new  magazine,  the  contents  - 
of  which  are  to  consist  wholly  of  “high-class  fiction.  \ 
The  first  number  is  to  appear,  ominously  enough, 
on  1  April.  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  being  apparenth 
incompetent  to  reply  to  the  critics  of  his  .  Social 
Evolution,”  declares  that  “  no  searching  criticism  is  to 
be  expected.”  This,  we  suppose,  is  Mr.  Kidd  s  wa>  ot 
evading  a  reply  to  Professor  Karl  Person  s  damaging 
attack.  Lastly,  Miss  Mane  Corelli  has  been  weak 
enough  to  air  her  grievance  against  the  editor  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century ,  because  he  would  not  accept 
review  of  her  novel  “Barabbas,”  by  “my  good .  triend, 
the  distinguished  Canon  Wilberforce,  although 
“Barabbas”  has  “reached  its  fourteenth  edition  and 
more  than  its  thirtieth  thousand,”  and  so  forth.  1  liss 
Corelli  seems  to  measure  the  value  of  her  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  by  their  sales,  a  truly  tradesmanhke  method  ot 
appreciation.  We  are  indeed  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Knowles  in  his  refusal  to  accept  a  fevie'^J 
such  wretched  stuff  as  ‘  ‘  Barabbas, ”  even  from  *  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Canon  Wilberforce. 
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“THE  UNIONIST  CAUSE.” 

''HE  Irish  Loyalist  Club,  presumably  a  circle  of  those 
incontinent  partisans  who  are  the  terror  of  the 
unfortunate  political  parties  honoured  by  their  attach¬ 
ment,  has  extracted  from  Lord  Salisbury  a  speech  on 
Home  Rule.  It  contains  the  following-  account  of  the 
Home  Rule  question  in  English  politics  from  1886  to 
1892  : 

“  From  1886  forward  there  was  an  end  to  square 
fighting  in  the  open  on  the  single  issue  of  Home  Rule. 
The  effort  was  to  confuse  that  issue  ;  to  prevent  a  clear 
•opinion  of  the  constituencies  being  known.  A  great 
number  of  exciting  topics  were  raised,  questions  put 
forward,  programmes  adopted  ;  so  that  when  the  elec¬ 
tion  came  in  1892  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  constit¬ 
uencies  voted  with  the  consciousness  that  Home  Rule 
depended  in  any  way  on  their  decision.  The  conse¬ 
quence,  of  course,  was  favourable  to  the  views  of  those 
who  devised  this  idea.  They  came  into  power.” 

This,  as  a  piece  of  history,  is  exactly  true.  As  an 
index  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  grasp  of  the  situation,  it 
suggests  misgivings.  Does  Lord  Salisbury  realize  that 
the  unconsciousness  of  the  constituencies  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  if  the  constituencies  had  cared  a 
rap  one  way  or  the  other  about  Home  Rule  or  Union¬ 
ism  ?  And  is  Lord  Salisbury  such  a  recluse  that  he 
does  not  know  how  desperately  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Morley  clung  to  the  belief  that  an  English  election  could 
be  fought  and  won  on  the  single  plank  of  Irish  National¬ 
ism  until  the  open  revolt  of  the  Radicals  nerved  the 
Liberal  wirepullers  to  positively  cram  the  Newcastle 
programme  down  the  throats  of  their  recalcitrant 
leaders?  It  is  true,  as  Lord  Salisbury  says,  that  the 
consequences  were  “favourable  to  those  who  devised 
this  idea  ”  ;  but  if  he  imagines  that  the  Liberal  leaders 
were  sufficiently  in  touch  with  modern  England  to 
devise  it,  he  most  enormously  overrates  their  alertness 
and  capacity.  They  rebelled  and  sulked  all  through 
against  the  pressure  to  cover  up  Home  Rule  which, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  rightly  says,  saved  them  at  the  elec¬ 
tion.  But  their  error  is  not  done  with  yet.  It  is  lying 
lull  in  the  path  of  the  Conservative  leader,  to  whom, 
as  he  approaches  it  from  the  other  side,  it  presents 
itself  as  the  seductive  illusion  that  an  English  elec¬ 
tion  can  be  fought  and  won  on  the  single  plank  of 
Unionism.  Politics  nowadays  are  not  so  simple 
as  that.  Unionism,  like  Home  Rule,  means  nothing 
to  the  average  Englishman  but  “the  Irish  Ques¬ 
tion”;  and  the  average  Englishman  is  sick  to  death 
ot  the  Irish  Question.  When  the  Liberal  party  tried 
•to  rouse  the  nation  to  frenzy  because  Lord  Clanricarde 
declined  to  make  a  present  of  his  Irish  estates  to  his 
tenants,  the  nation  hardly  took  the  trouble  to  make  the 
■obvious  retort  that  Gladstonian  landlords  in  England 
were  soundly  Conservative  in  the  collection  of  their  own 
rents.  And  if  the  Conservative  party  expects  that 
the  nation  will  concern  itself  one  whit  more  over 
any  attempt  to  identify  the  Throne  or  the  Empire  with 
the  unpopular  features  of  Castle  government  in  Ireland, 
they  will  have  even  less  success.  The  survival  of  the 
Irish  Question  as  a  factor  in  politics  now  depends 
wholly  on  the  Irish  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  heavy 
misfortune  for  us  that  the  Irish  party  has  lost  the  only 
leader  whose  acceptance  of  the  necessary  reforms  in 
Irish  local  government — for  reforms  are  necessary, 
and  will  be  carried  out  by  the  next  Conservative 
Administration — -would  be  regarded  as  a  settlement  of 
the  difficulty  by  the  Irish  voter.  When  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury,  speaking  of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  the  death  of  Parnell,  added  that  “it  is  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  feel  that  the  disappearance  of  these 
two  men  is  of  itself  a  considerable  gain  to  the 
Unionist  cause,”  he  coupled  a  truth  with  a  curiously 
superficial  mistake.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement  is,  of 
course,  an  unmixed  benefit  to  all  parties  now  that 
softening  his  manners  and  blurring  the  hard  outline 
o  his  prejudices,  has  come  to  the  aid  of  his  unrivalled 
artistic  powers  and  made  him  the  most  popular  of  public 
performers  whilst  he  still  remains  the  least  representa¬ 
tive  of  modern  statesmen.  His  Home  Rule  Bill  would 
have  exposed  a  Conservative  Administration  to  furious 
denunciation  from  the  Liberal  and  Radical  benches  :  a 
desperate  party  emergency  alone  secured  its  passage 
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through  the  House  of  Commons,  even  with  the  certainty 
of  its  defeat  in  the  Upper  House.  But  the  disappearance 
of  Parnell  did  no  good  to  either  party.  It  simply  turned 
the  Irish  parliamentary  vote  into  shifting  ballast  of  the 
most  troublesome  kind  ;  and  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  Conservative  leaders  to  settle  the  Irish  Question 
over  the  heads  of  the  Irish  party — and,  for  the  matter  of 
that,  over  the  heads  of  the  Liberal  party  too — by  a 
reasonable  measure  of  local  government,  Lord  Salisbury 
will  probably  wish  Parnell  back  again.  The  “uncrowned 
king”  would  at  least  have  known  where  the  1892  election 
left  Home  Rule  ;  whereas  the  rival  pretenders  who  have 
succeeded  him  will  probably  continue  their  timidly  adven¬ 
turous  wavings  of  the  green  flag  long  after  Ireland  has 
got  more  self-government  than  she  is  ready  for. 

The  difficulty,  then,  about  accepting  Lord  Salisbury’s 
speech  as  a  lead  to  the  party  is  that  it  suggests  an  appeal 
to  the  country  on  a  purely  Irish  question  and  with  a 
purely  negative  policy  on  that  question.  That  will  not 
do.  The  main  reason  why  the  Conservative  party  stands 
to  win  at  the  next  election  is  not  in  the  very  least  because 
a  majority  of  English  voters  have  “the  strongest  aversion 
to  the  severance  of  the  bond,”  but  simply  because  it  is 
the  only  party  which  can  get  much-needed  reforms 
through  the  House  of  Lords.  The  country  does  not 
want  a  Government  :  the  day  for  government  has  gone 
by  in  this  country,  for  good  or  evil.  It  wants  an  active 
Administration  ;  and  the  Conservatives  alone  can  form 
an  active  Administration  at  present.  Lord  Salisbury 
blames  the  Liberals  for  having  said  virtually,  “We 
shall  spend  possibly  a  large  part  of  the  present  session 
— it  may  be  of  other  sessions — in  proposing  measures 
which  have  nothing  on  earth  whatever  to  do  with  Home 
Rule  ;  and  we  shall  go  to  the  constituencies  with  a 
request  for  Aye  or  No  upon  all  the  issues  thus  raised.” 
With  great  respect  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Liberals  could 
not  possibly  have  done  a  wiser  or  more  popular  thing  ; 
and  unless  the  Conservatives  succeed  in  persuading  the 
British  voter  that  they,  too,  will  be  busy  with  manv 
measures  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  mere  anti- 
Home  Rule,  they  will  get  in  with  a  bare  margin  of 
votes  instead  of  with  a  sufficient  majority  to  put 
them  at  their  ease.  What  Lord  Salisbury  now  needs  is 
a  programme  of  English  reforms  which  will  do  for  his 
party  what  the  Newcastle  programme  did  for  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  1892.  He  has  started  it  himself  spiritedly 
enough  with  the  Referendum  ;  but  nobody  quite  believes 
in  that  just  yet.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  programme, 
the  name  and  credit  of  the  party  will  suffer  more  and 
more  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  being  dragged  through 
the  mire  by  the  dregs  of  the  sporting  world,  the  drinking 
world,  the  music-hall  world,  and  the  world  of  jobbing 
vestrydom,  in  all  of  which  the  electorate  is  allowed  to 
see  the  most  flagrant  and  revolting  corruption  sneaking 
unrebuked  behind  the  Union  Jack,  and  exploiting  the 
hysterical  enthusiasm  of  the  sort  of  “  Imperialist  ”  who 
feels  elated  whenever  England  is  ridiculously  squaring 
up  to  the  poorest  of  her  own  dependants  or  to  some  sixth- 
rate  foreign  power,  and  who  is  frightened  whenever  she 
is  behaving  as  it  becomes  a  great  nation  to  behave. 
The  sooner  these  people  are  ordered  out  the  better. 
The  policy  of  “suffering  fools  gladly”  has  been  badly 
overdone  ever  since  the  Irish  Question  cast  its  blight  on 
our  public  life.  Not  until  the  Conservative  partv 
realizes  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  English 
electorate,  Unionism  and  Home  Rule  are  only  two  sides 
of  the  same  nuisance,  will  it  fall  into  step  with  public 
opinion,  which  is  more  briskly  on  the  march  than  its 
official  “leaders”  seem  yet  to  suspect. 

THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  ADDRESS. 

''HOUGH  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  lively 
enough — more  than  lively  on  the  memorable  evening 
when  Mr.  Asquith  made  such  handsome  profits  out  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  past — it  was  never  feverish.  Elation  was 
the  adopted  note  of  all  the  speeches  on  the  Ministerial 
side,  solemnity  and  earnestness  the  equally  natural 
choice  of  the  Opposition.  But  though  the  cheeriness  of 
the  Government  was  well  maintained  to  the  last,  and 
though  on  Monday  night  victory  to  the  amount  antici¬ 
pated  crowned  their  brows,  Tuesday  must  have  been  for 
them  a  day  of  grey  reflections.  Mr.  Asquith  may  be 
considered  a  safe  exception.  He  had  a  joy  of  his  own 
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in  being'  raised  at  a  single  stroke  to  the  first  rank  of 
Damaging  Debaters,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  to  the 
highest  reputation  for  statesmanship  ;  and  this  joy  had 
a  crowning  joy  in  the  fact  that  the  debater  damaged  in 
Mr.  Asquith’s  stride  to  promotion  was  the  redoubtable 
and  much-detested  ‘‘Joe.”  But  the  Home  Secretary  s 
triumph  is  all  his  own.  It  is  strictly  personal  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  Minister  in  a  Cabinet  of  to-day,  even  he  must 
have  had  some  share  in  the  sobriety  ot  Tuesday  s  thoughts 
on  the  Ministerial  situation.  Ten  or  twenty  years  ago 
it  would  have  seemed  quite  impossible  that  this  situation 
should  last  ;  and  though,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  has 
changed  since  then,  there  are  certain  dynamic  forces  in 
politics  which  usually  work  out  to  their  own  conclusions. 

As  narrow  a  victory  as  that  of  Monday  night  will  some¬ 
times  be  a  great  substantial  gain,  in  healing  small  dissen¬ 
sions  and  bringing  the  whole  party  close  under  the  flag. 
The  vote  on  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  amendment  keeps  the 
Government  in  office  without  strengthening  it  in  the 
least.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  equally  clear  to 
friend  and  foe  that  without  losing  a  vote  by  desertion, 
perversion,  or  conversion  during  the  debate,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  weaker  at  the  end  ot  it  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  To  say  that  a  Government  depends  for 
existence  on  a  majority  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  votes,  in  a 
House  of  nearly  seven  hundred  members,  is  bad  for  that 
Government.  But  it  is  worse  when,  after  a  pitched  engage¬ 
ment,  the  question  being  whether  such  a  Ministry  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  entering  upon  policies  of  great  moment,  the  pooi 
dozen  is  paraded  bodily  before  the  public  view.  There  it 
is;  that  handful!  It  mighthave  been,  however,  thatthough 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  made  so  mean  a  show 
of  numerical  majority,  they  could  present  themselves  to 
view  in  a  solid  phalanx  ;  compact,  of  one  mind,  confident 
in  themselves,  enthusiastic  for  their  leaders.  But  that 
is  no  description  of  the  Ministerial  party  as  it  appeared 
on  parade  in  the  debate  on  the  Address.  Even  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  one  member  of  the  party  could  rise 
to  proclaim  his  entire  dissatisfaction  with  its  leadership 
inasmuch  as  it  is  led  by  the  Prime  Minister,  upon  whom 
he  made  a  direct  and  prolonged  attack.  It  is  not  recorded 
that  any  gentleman  on  the  Government  benches  protested 
against  this  assault.  The  assertion  is,  indeed,  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  honourable  members  on  that  side  ot 
the  House — even  some  right  honourable  members,  for 
that  matter — gave  to  it  a  sympathetic  ear.  That  the  other 
leader  of  the  party, Sir  William  Harcourt,  had  no  glancing 
word  of  rebuke  for  the  insurgent  member,  is  capable  of 
several  explanations  ;  of  which  one  is  that  even  the 
gentlest  rap  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  knuckles  might  have 
been  followed  by  unpleasant  and  untimely  demonstra¬ 
tions  from  the  Radical  benches.  Mr.  Labouchere  has 
his  eccentricities,  but  he  does  not  stand  alone  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He,  too, isarepresentative Radical ;  andhis 
part  in  the  debate  was  to  harangue  his  leaders  at  length 
and  at  large  on  the  “  asinine”  course  they  were  at  that 
moment  pursuing.  “You  have  no  majority,  he  sai  , 
standing  up  in  their  own  ranks.  “You  may  have 
enough  to  keep  on  with,  but  it  is  no  working  majority, 
no  militant  majority,  and  you  will  never  have  °ne  11 
you  appeal  to  the  country.”  If  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had 
his  silent  sympathizers  when  he  arraigned  the  Prime 
Minister’s  leadership,  Mr.  Labouchere  was  cheered  by  a 
backing  of  Radical  voices  when  he  told  Lord  Rosebery  s 
more  acceptable  colleagues  that  they  had  no  power  as  a 
Government,  and  therefore  no  authority. _ 

When  an  Administration  with  a  majority  of  fifteen 
has  to  listen  to  language  like  this  from  its  own  following, 
the  adjurations  of  the  Opposition  really  seem  superfluous. 
It  has  been  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Government  that,  in 
much  more  formal  times  than  these,  Ministers  have  gone 
on  with  dignity  and  usefulness  after  being  convicted  of 
possessing  majorities  no  larger  than  Lord  Rosebery  s. 
But  when  has  any  Government  made  the  attempt  with 
some  part  of  its  dwindled  following  in  mutiny  against 
its  chief,  and  with  another  publicly  proclaiming  that  it  is 
not  worth  while  going  on  at  all?  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  both  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Labouchere 
spoke  for  large  sections  of  the  Radical  party.  Were 
Lord  Rosebery  to  ask  the  Ministerialists  in  the  House  ot 
Commons  for  a  vote  of  confidence,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  would  get  it  by  a  majority  of  two.  Were  the  vote 
taken  by  ballot,  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  confidence 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  his  official  colleagues  in  that 


House  would  choose  the  black  ball.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  there  is  the  same  eagerness  for  immediate  disso¬ 
lution.  Many  of  us  prefer  to  linger  on  in  this  world 
after  full  conviction  that  we  should  be  better  out  of  it. 
Mr.  Labouchere  can  contemplate  decease,  as  member 
for  Northampton,  with  a  tranquil  mind  ;  for  in  him 
indeed  is  sure  and  certain  hope  of  resurrection.  It  is 
not  so  with  every  member  of  Parliament ;  and  even  those 
who  run  the  least  risk  of  being  left  in  cold  obstruction 
at  the  calling  of  the  numbers  prefer  to  put  the  chances 
off  as  long  as  possible.  But  yet  there  is  a  growing 
belief  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  we  take  it,  that  dissolution 
was  far  more  promising  six  months  ago  than  it  is  to¬ 
day,  or  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  six  months  to  come.  I  t 
is  foreseen  that  nothing  that  can  be  done  now  with  their 
legislative  schemes  can  be  done  to  advantage.  The 
whole  programme  has  a  look  of  being  discounted,  and 
the  use  of  it  for  “  filling  the  cup”  is  past  hope  already. 
These  are  immense  discouragements,  and  a  discouraged 
party,  a  discouraged  party  with  a  majority  of  fifteen, 
is  extremely  apt  to  stumble.  Had  the  Liberals  a  leader 
or  two  whom  they  heartily  confided  in,  had  the  leaders. 
a  party  more  single-minded  and  compact,  they  might 
fight  through  well  enough  even  now — at  any  rate,  to 
the  end  of  the  session.  But  neither  of  these  conditions 
exists ;  and  the  debate  on  the  Address  was  remarkable 
for  nothing  so  much  as  for  publishing  the  absence  o* 
both.  How  the  debate  and  its  very  grave  reflections 
on  himself  will  affect  Lord  Rosebery’s  mind  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  is  no  secret  that  he  has  had  little  joy  of  his 
inheritance  so  far,  and  a  much  less  sensitive  man  than 
the  Prime  Minister  would  learn  from  certain  undertones 
that  ran  all  through  this  debate  that  his  humiliations  are 
likely  to  last  as  long  as  his  leadership. 


THE  ARCHDUKE  ALBERT. 


\  few  weeks  ago  Paris  watched  the  burial  of  the 
last  Marshal  of  France.  In  an  only  less  literal 
sense  Vienna  may  be  described  as  preparing  to-day  for 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  last  of  the  archdukes.  It 
is  true  that  the  venerable  prince  and  captain,  whose 
death  has  so  profoundly  impressed  all  classes  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  will  not  bear  his  title  with 
him  down  into  the  historic  vault  of  the  Capuchin  church, 
where  already  six-score  of  his  kindred  await  his  coming. 
There  are  still  twenty-nine  archdukes  left  in  the  Imperial 
family.  But  the  storied  meaning  ot  the  word  seems 
crone,  now  that  he  himself  has  passed  away.  Of  those 
who  remain,  the  elderly  Archduke  Rainer  has  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  bibliophile  and  dabbler  in  sciences.  H  is  second 
cousin,  the  Archduke  Frederick,  a  man  approaching  his 
fortieth  year,  commands  an  army  corps,  and  is  credited 
with  certain  military  qualities  above  the  average.  1  he 
remainder,  ranging  in  age  from  sixty  years  to  six 
months,  are  archdukes  and  nothing  more.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  indeed,  are  archdukes  under  a  cloud. 
Two  cousins  and  contemporaries  of  the  deceased  Fiel  - 
Marshal,  Leopold  and  Ernest,  owed  to  their  high  birth 
alone  their  luck  in  escaping  trial  by  court-martial  alter 
the  woeful  collapse  in  Bohemia  in  1866.  Some  of  the 
younger  ones,  who  unfortunately  stand  much  nearer  to 
the  throne,  are  not  thought  of  by  any  patriotic  Austrian 
without  despair.  There  are  forty-seven  Lieutenant 
Field-Marshals  in  the  army  of  the  dual  monarchy,  and 
only  one  of  them,  the  Archduke  Frederick  mentioned 
above,  is  a  Hapsburg.  When  we  reflect  how  naturally 
laree  martial  honours  seek  out  the  most  moderate  talents, 
among  princes,  this  list  becomes  doubly  significant. 
There  need  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  archdukes  who 
remain  to  us  have  escaped  distinction.  it  is  for  reasons 
the  soundness  and  completeness  of  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

The  Archduke  Albert  was  almost  a  great  man. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  fault  of  accident  that  his  place  is  not 
assured  among  the  commanders  whose  title  to  greatness 
is  beyond  dispute.  It  is  at  least  a  fair  argument  that  it 
he  had  been  sent  north  in  1866,  instead  of  Benedek,  t 
history  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  might  have  been 
wholly  altered.  He  was  as  much  a  born  soldier,  b\ 
heredity  and  training,  as  any  one  of  his  time.  Hi* 
father,  the  Archduke  Charles,  won  the  only  victories 
over  Napoleon  which  were  achieved  by  Austrian  arms. 
Albert  himself  shares  with  Radetsky  alone  the  honour 
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of  the  only  battles  which  Austria  has  won  since  the 
Napoleonic  period.  The  glory  is  not  excessive,  it  is 
true,  but  it  has  its  genuine  value.  The  Archduke  Albert 
was  a  general  in  active  service  for  fifty  years,  and  he 
never  lost  a  fight. 

The  temptation  to  speculate  upon  the  chances  of  his 
having  also  won  Koniggratz,  if  he  had  been  there,  has 
fascinated  a  whole  generation  of  military  writers.  There 
are  points  of  similarity  between  the  conditions  which 
Benedek  confronted  in  Bohemia  and  those  from  which 
the  Archduke  Albert  forced  his  victory  at  Custozza. 
Each  had  the  advantage  of  occupying  the  short  defen¬ 
sive  line,  with  its  large  strategic  possibilities  of  swifter 
concentration  and  of  opposing  a  united  force  of  superior 
weight  to  first  one  and  then  another  of  the  enemy’s  con¬ 
verging  armies.  This  is  what  Albert  did  with  remark¬ 
able  success  on  June  24,  in  his  victory  over  the  Italians. 
This  is  what  Benedek  was  expected  to  do,  at  one  place 
or  another,  during  the  week  of  June  26— July  3,  in  which 
the  Prussians  pushed  one  corps  after  another  of  his 
army  out  of  their  way,  formed  the  junction  it  was  his 
business  to  prevent,  and  struck  the  final  crushing  blow 
at  Koniggratz  itself,  which  practically  annihilated  his 
army.  Any  explanation  of  Benedek’s  failure  must,  of 
course,  take  into  account  the  facts  that  he  had  against 
him  the  needle-gun,  a  chief  of  staff  named  Moltke,  and 
the  Prussian  infantry  soldier,  three  exceptionally  formid¬ 
able  elements  in  the  game  which  took  the  Austrians, 
and  the  world  at  large,  quite  by  surprise.  Would  it  have 
been  possible  for  the  Archduke  Albert  to  make  greater 
headway  against  these  terrible  antagonists?  The  chief 
argument  in  the  affirmative,  that  he  did  succeed  at 
Custozza  with  vastly  larger  numerical  odds  against  him, 
ignores  the  vital  fact  that  he  had  to  do  with  Italians  and 
not  Prussians.  There  was  more,  perhaps,  in  the  popular 
feeling  at  the  time  that  Benedek  had  been  badly  served 
by  his  Royal  and  noble  corps  commanders,  who  resented 
bis  more  humble  origin,  and  that  under  an  Archduke 
they  would  have  done  better.  For  many  years  to  come, 
no  doubt,  the  “might  have  been”  at  Koniggratz  will 
:ontinue  to  attract  disputants,  and  pique  the  curiosity  of 
tactical  and  historical  theorists. 

The  fame  of  the  Archduke  is,  however,  in  no  jeopardy 
from  this  debate.  It  rests  substantially  upon  visible 
ichievements.  We  have  spoken  of  the  battles  he  won. 
An  even  greater  work  is  placed  to  his  credit  by  contem¬ 
porary  military  authorities  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  army.  This  task,  to  which  he  de¬ 
moted  himself  very  soon  after  the  disaster  of  1866,  and 
n  which,  with  what  strength  advancing  years  left  to 
bim,  he  was  engaged  to  the  end  of  his  life,  is  believed 
10  have  been  well  done.  When  the  test  comes  we  shall 
see.  It  is  at  least  a  hopeful  sign  for  Austria  that  her 
generals  to-day  are  in  the  main  men  who  have  worked 
heir  way  up  through  the  regular  channels  of  study,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  application  to  the  science  of  their  profession, 
rhat  great  change  was  not  too  dearly  bought  by  the 
humiliation  of  Sadowa.  Its  acceptance  by  aristocratic 
Austria  would  hardly  have  been  possible  at  any  other 
lands  than  those  of  the  Archduke  Albert.  He  had  the 
weight  of  birth,  of  talent,  and  of  sterling  character 
sufficient  to  enforce  it.  Having  been  furiously  hated  by 
the  Viennese  of  1848,  whom  he  shot  down  in  the  streets 
with  a  soldier’s  stern  disregard  for  the  ethics  of  revolu¬ 
tion,  he  lived  to  share  with  his  distant  cousin,  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  highest  affection  of  the  Austrian  capital. 
Although  to  the  end  of  his  days  an  unbending  Conser¬ 
vative,  and  withal  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  Empire,  he 
is  mourned  by  Liberals  not  less  than  by  others,  and  even 
the  Socialists  in  the  great  cities  habitually  excepted  him 
from  their  sweeping  condemnation  of  capitalists.  Almost 
a  great  man,  we  have  called  him.  At  least,  Austria 
has  produced  no  greater  in  our  time. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  THE  EAST. 

HE  capture  of  Wei-hai-wei  and  of  the  Chinese  fleet, 
by  the  Japanese  after  hard  fighting,  and  the  gallant 
.  esistance  ot  the  Chinese  to  the  attacks  of  their  victori¬ 
ous  rivals,  have  recalled  attention  to  the  war  in  the  Far 
East.  For  that  matter,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the 
?yes  ot  every  man  in  Europe  for  whom  foreign  affairs  are 
1  responsibility  seldom  wander  from  a  conflict  which, 
v  hatever  the  outcome,  is  sure  to  mark  a  great  turn  in 
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the  history  of  the  world.  The  sudden  development  of 
obscure  Japan  into  a  militant  and  conquering  State, 
recklessly  ambitious,  and  yet  seemingly  endowed  by 
nature  with  all  the  discipline,  forethought,  calculation, 
and  aptitude  which  is  commonly  derived  from  experience 
alone,  has  no  doubt  excited  some  imaginations  to  hys¬ 
teria-pitch  :  an  excess  to  be  avoided.  What  we  need  is 
a  careful  outlook  on  the  future  of  Japan.  But  that  out¬ 
look  will  be  too  narrow  if  it  do  not  embrace  the  specula¬ 
tion  that  from  this  time  forth  the  civilization  of  Europe 
may  have  to  deal  with  another  of  a  different  kind  ;  and 
one  which,  as  it  advances  toward  maturity,  may  be 
exceedingly  troublesome. 

Practical  minds,  such  as  we  suppose  the  custodians  of 
great  States  usually  to  be,  do  not  often  own  to  specula¬ 
tions  of  so  distant  and  romantic  a  character.  And  yet 
this  thought — this  wondering  whether  the  long-inert  but 
most  capable  yellow  races,  hardy,  adept,  multitudinous, 
may  not  seize  upon  the  appliances  of  Western  civilization 
and  create  another  civilization  that  will  be  its  enemy — this 
thought,  we  say,  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  every  inquiry 
whether  the  war  should  be  allowed  to  go  on.  For  of  course 
that  is  a  question  which  haunts  the  mind  of  European  states¬ 
men.  They  do  notand  cannot  tell  us  so,  but  then  they  need 
not.  W e  know  that  in  the  nature  of  things  the  question 
must  constantly  recur  to  them,  just  as  it  does  to  us  who 
are  newspaper-politicians,  merchants  in  the  Eastern 
trade,  and  other  inconsiderable  folk.  What  we  do  not 
know  is  of  greater  interest  and  cogency  ;  namely,  whether 
the  European  Cabinets  ever  debate  with  each  other 
the  query,  Should  the  war  be  allowed  to  go  on  ?  Only 
those  most  high  Powers  which  are  not  of  this  world 
know  the  secret  heart  of  Cabinets  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  any  Government  in  Europe  does  not  view  the 
developments  of  the  conflict  with  increasing  regret  that 
it  ever  began  ;  with  increasing  and  deepening  regret.  But 
that  they  should  mutually  confide  their  sorrow  is  quite 
another  thing,  or  that  any  two  or  three  of  them  should 
debate  together  the  wisdom  of  interference.  Inter¬ 
ference  in  what  way  ?  on  what  ground  ?  by  whom  ?  on 
what  conditions  ?  These  questions  instantly  arise,  and 
it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  they  are  of  a  very  deterrent 
character.  No  good  ground  of  interference  presents 
itself — or  rather  no  good  ground  that  can  be  alleged  ; 
though  a  glimmer  of  something  of  the  kind  did  appear 
when  the  story  of  the  Japanese  massacres  at  Port  Arthur 
found  its  belated  way  into  print.  A  little  more  of  this 
expedient  for  spreading  terror  through  the  Chinese 
garrisons,  and  an  outraged  conscience-of-Europe  might 
supply  a  reason  for  interposing.  But  Japanese  fore¬ 
thought  seems  to  have  provided  against  even  that  un¬ 
toward  chance.  This  appears  from  their  way  of  dealing 
with  reports  and  reporters  for  the  European  press.  Not 
that  we  know  anything  of  the  method  itself ;  but 
judging  by  results,  it  is  far  more  successful  from  the 
soldier’s  point  of  view  (never  favourable  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  such  details  as  embellish  the  taking  of  Port 
Arthur)  than  anything  attempted  by  European  com¬ 
manders.  However,  the  story  did  come  out ;  and  it  will 
be  strange  if  the  Japanese  generals  do  not  understand  by 
this  time  that  there  must  be  no  more  massacre  within 
view  of  any  European  newspaper-correspondent  who  is 
likely  to  survive  the  spectacle. 

Other  ground  for  interference,  beyond  what  might  be 
furnished  by  revolt  at  the  war’s  barbarities,  is  not  very 
easy  to  discover  ;  and  so  we  suppose  it  will  go  on  to  its 
own  termination.  What  that  may  be  precisely  there  is 
no  foretelling  ;  but  though  it  is  likely  that  the  Japanese 
are  suffering  far  greater  loss  both  by  sickness  and  in  the 
battle-field  than  we  have  been  allowed  to  learn,  and 
though  the  Chinese  have  shown  more  confidence  of  late, 
there  is  little  cause  for  doubting  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle.  The  manifest  intention  pf  the  Japanese  is  not 
to  desist  till  they  have  “crushed”  China,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  when  applied  to  a  nation’s  defeat. 
And  they  have  extremely  good  reasons  for  carrying  out 
that  design  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  But  what  con¬ 
cerns  us  particularly  is  the  reflection  that  with  every 
week  that  the  war  continues,  and  with  every  success 
that  the  Japanese  can  count,  that  capable  and  most 
ambitious  people  will  become  more  experienced  in  the 
arts  of  modern  warfare  and  more  confirmed  in  their 
self-confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  completeness 
of  their  defeat  will  be  the  completeness  of  discovery  for 
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the  Chinese  that  arm  they  must  and  drill  they  must  if 
they  would  regain  and  maintain  their  place  in  the  world. 
The  awakening  of  Japan  has  preceded  but  by  no  means 
prevented  the  awakening  of  China  :  on  the  contrary, 
Japan  having  awakened  to  this  purpose,  it  can  hardly 
be  but  that  she  herself  will  be  the  means  of 
rousing  China  from  her  lethargies  and  corruptions. 

It  has  been  imagined  by  some,  indeed,  that  the  Japanese 
dream  is  to  get  possession  of  China,  with  intent  to  re¬ 
organize  its  government  and  to  reconstruct  army  and 
navy  on  the  Japanese  model.  We  doubt  whether  any 
such  dream  lasted  longer  than  the  time  required  for  dis¬ 
missing  it.  But  if  Japan  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold 
China  on  these  terms,  nor  to  keep  its  whole  population 
in  helpless  serfage,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Chinese 
will  be  hindered  long  from  putting  their  affairs  in  order 
according  to  the  dire  instruction  which  is  now  being 
forced  on  them.  But  in  either  case  the  prospect  is  that 
in  China  as  well  as  Japan  there  will  be  an  “  awakening  ” 
both  for  war  and  trade  ;  and  assuming  the  education  of 
both  (there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  natural  aptitude), 
and  taking  into  account  the  advantage  derived  from 
laboriousness  at  work  and  ruthlessness  in  war,  it  is  a 
prospect  of  some  concern  to  Western  populations. 

It  is  probable  that  when  men  like  the  Queen’s  and 
the  Tsar’s  advisers  wonder  if  anything  can  be  done  to 
stop  this  war,  they  dwell  almost  entirely  on  trade  con¬ 
siderations.  They  may  glance  at  visions  of  a  future 
time  when  an  awakened  China  and  a  conquering  Japan 
m ay  drive  all  Europeans  from  their  seas ;  but  what  engages 
their  attention  most  is  the  likelihood  that  the  smaller 
empire  will  soon  absorb  a  great  proportion  of  the  com¬ 
merce  in  those  seas,  and  establish  a  virtual  monoply  of 
trade  with  the  larger  empire.  And  that  is  quite  enough 
for  Western  statesmen  to  think  about  at  present ;  for 
these  are  days  when  all  Europe  has  taken  to  manufac¬ 
turing,  when  the  struggle  for  new  markets  and  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  old  becomes  keener  every  day  accordingly, 
and  when  success  or  failure  may  mean  domestic  peace  or 
the  desperations  of  social  revolution.  When  little  Eng¬ 
land  seriously  began  to  conquer  the  world,  it  was  partly 
for  glory  but  more  for  trade.  Now  that  little  Japan 
(forty  millions  of  people,  though)  breaks  out  upon 
similar  adventures,  it  is  more  for  glory,  perhaps,  but 
very  much  for  trade  ;  and  should  she  go  on  with  her 
victories  in  China,  a  tremendous  indemnity  and  a  long 
list  of  what  are  called  “concessions”  in  the  City  will 
equip  her  clever  people  well  for  pursuing  both  delights. 
The  possibility  of  such  a  nation  making  European 
alliances,  when  it  mounts  to  European  rank  from  a 
spring-board  of  Western  civilization,  is  also  very 
oppressive  ;  since  no  Power  can  tell  whether  itself  or 
another  would  suffer  first  from  such  a  transaction. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  there  is  no  inter¬ 
ference,  and  no  talk  of  it  where  it  would  have  any 
meaning.  By  and  by,  perhaps,  and  according  to  the 
development  of  events,  there  may  possibly  be  some  con¬ 
certed  action  devised  to  keep  the  West  clear  of  encroach¬ 
ment  by  these  yellow  races  :  an  encroachment  which 
many  sound  minds  foretold  when  there  was  no  appear¬ 
ance  of  it,  and  thought  ill  of. 

A  MODEL  MONARCH. 

LAST  Monday  week,  the  nth  of  February,  1895,  or, 
according  to  the  Mussulman  Calendar,  the  16th  of 
Shaban,  1312,  was  the  birthday  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
The  occasion  has  inspired  the  Levant  Herald,  an  Eastern 
organ  of  light  and  leading,  to  draw  some  interesting  com¬ 
parisons  between  the  natal  day  of  that  august  Sovereign 
and  the  anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
These  will  doubtless  serve  to  remove  any  misgivings 
which  may  have  lingered  in  the  unregenerate  Western 
mind  as  to  the  public  and  private  virtues  of  Abdul 
Hamid  II.,  or  as  to  the  wisdom  andbeneficence  of  Ottoman 
rule.  “On  the  accession  day,”  we  read,  “the  popular 
mind  is  naturally  drawn  to  reflect  rather  upon  the 
benefits — political  and  social — which  are  enjoyed  in  such 
fullness  of  perfection  under  the  enlightened  and  benevo¬ 
lent  rule  of  Abdul  Hamid  ;  but  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  birthday  the  loyal  spirit  of  the  Ottoman  population 
turns  rather  to  the  contemplation  of  the  personal  virtues 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty, — virtues  of  course  inherent  to 
his  rich  nature,  but  which  have  grown  and  developed  by 


the  Sovereign's  constant  exercise  of  them,  until  they  have 
attained  to  a  lustre  surpassing  in  brightness  that  of  any 
of  the  many  brilliant  examples  which  his  Majesty’s 
line  of  ancestry  presents.”  It  would  be  impertinent  to 
inquire  too  closely  what  are  the  inherent  virtues  which 
the  Sultan  has  vied  with  his  predecessors  in  developing 
by  constant  exercise  ;  let  it  suffice  to  be  told  that  they 
include  “the  recognition  of  public  service  rendered,  or 
of  individual  merit  in  some  other  domain,”  and  that  ‘ ‘  his 
subjects  derive  through  his  Majesty’s  instrumentality 
new  and  profitable  fields  in  which  to  exercise  their 
abilities.” 

Travellers,  as  all  the  world  knows,  are  professional 
liars.  In  the  practice  of  that  vocation,  they  have  not 
scrupled  to  harrow  our  feelings  with  descriptions  of 
distress  in  the  towns  and  destitution  in  the  provinces  of 
Turkey,  or  to  rouse  our  ire  by  tales  of  the  rapacity  and 
corruption  of  the  pashas.  They  have  even  pictured  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  himself  as  a  selfish  hypo¬ 
chondriac,  living  in  perpetual  dread  of  assassination, 
and  seldom  or  never  venturing  beyond  his  palace  gates, 
save  to  drive  once  a  week,  under  a  guard  of  6000 
soldiers,  some  two  hundred  yards  to  mosque,  or  to  pay 
the  annual  visit  prescribed  by  the  rites  of  his  creed  to 
the  Sheikh  el  Islam.  We  are  gratified,  therefore,  to 
learn  that  “  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  notices  and 
rewards  the  deserving,  just  as  he  observes  and  relieves 
the  suffering,  promotes  the  welfare  of  the  toiler, 
and  nurses  under  the  shelter  of  his  fatherly  pro¬ 
tection  the  intellectual  development  of  infancy,  youth, 
and  adolescence.”  It  is  refreshing,  too,  to  read  of  the 
“  refined  tastes  which  distinguish  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid, 
his  love  for  art  (sfc)  in  all  its  branches  .  .  .  and  many 
other  accomplishments  which  his  example  is  instrumental 
in  diffusing  among  his  people.”  Surely  heartfelt  pane¬ 
gyrics  such  as  this,  coming  from  a  source  so  well- 
informed,  must  deal  a  death-blow  to  idle  rumours  of 
outrages  in  Armenia,  or  of  frequent  assassinations  in  the 
streets  of  the  capital  itself ;  and  all  order-loving  people 
can  but  join  with  the  Levant  Herald  in  “  wishing  his 
Imperial  Majesty  protracted  years  of  life,  rich  and 
radiant  in  the  fruition  of  those  noble  aims  which  star  the 
purpose  of  his  life,  and  shed  their  lustre  upon  the  past, 
as  they  will  upon  the  long  future,  of  a  reign  glorious  in 
the  harmony  of  power,  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity 
which  distinguishes  it.”  _  j  1 

We  have  but  one  regret.  It  is  that,  in  the  catalogue 
of  blessings,  the  editor  should  have  omitted  to  mention 
that  of  a  free  and  independent  press. 

HOW  DE  QUINCEY  WORKED. 

DE  OUINCEY’S  well-known  and  characteristic  essay 
“The  English  Mail-Coach”  first  appeared  in 
Blackwood  in  1849.  It  was  reprinted,  with  other  writ¬ 
ings  of  its  author,  in  America,  by  Ticknor  &  Fields ;  and 
when  De  Quincey  prepared  the  essay  for  the  edition,  by 
Hogg  &  "Sons,  of  “Selections,  Grave  and  Gay,”  he 
worked  upon  the  basis  of  this  American  reprint. .  An 
interleaved  copy,  crowded  with  De  Quincey  s  corrections, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  This  altered 
and  corrected  copy  was  set  up  by  the  printers  for  Hogg  ,  j 
but  the  author  was  not  yet  satisfied  ;  he  went  again  to 
work  ;  dealt  with  the  proof-sheets  as  if  they  were  a  first 
copy  ;  omitted,  added,  and  emended  ;  again  interleaved 
some  pages  with  blank  paper,  which  again  are  crowded 
with  alterations  in  his  dainty  and  scholarly  handwriting. 
And  some  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  his  lofty  and 
elaborate  rhetoric  were  reached  only  in  the  final  revision. 
The  general  result  is  this — considerable  superfluities  are 
pruned  away,  whole  pages  are  cancelled,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  minute  details  are  developed  into  clearness 
and  precision.  To  examine  these  proof-sheets  is  to 
receive  a  lesson  from  a  master  of  style. 

Narrative  with  De  Quincey  is  seldom  merely  narrative. 

He  imagines  situations,  which  create  sublime  contrasts 
for  the  emotions,  or  which  suggest  prolonged  psycho¬ 
logical  analyses,  analyses  conducted  with  a  view  to 
presenting  all  the  sources  and  elements  of  great  passion, 
and  this  partly  for  the  sake  of  philosophic  distinctness, 
■-partly  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect.  Where  the  mere 
narrator  abbreviates  in  order  that  the  sequence  of  events 
may  become  swift  and  clear,  De  Quincey  elaborates,  m 
order  that  all  the  inner  relations,  all  the  remote  yet 
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thrilling-  associations  of  feeling-,  may  be  exposed  and 
imaginatively  heightened.  But  sometimes  the  discursive 
tendency  of  his  mind,  and  sometimes  his  studious, 
intellectual  pursuit  of  the  humorous  led  him  astray,  and 
on  reconsideration  he  struck  his  pen  through  entire 
paragraphs  with  a  courage  which  the  reader  must 
applaud.  And  yet  passages,  admirable  and  charac¬ 
teristic  in  themselves,  may  be  recovered  by  one  who  will 
revert  from  the  collected  essays  to  their  original  sources 
in  the  various  magazines  to  which  De  Ouincey  con¬ 
tributed.  A  diver  here  might  bring  up  sunken  treasure, 
tor  which  we  should  be  grateful,  ducats— shall  we  say  ?— 
trom  a  lost  galleon  of  the  Spanish  main,  which  bear  the 
impress  of  the  regal  mint. 

In  the  first  voiume  of  the  “  Posthumous  Works  of  De 
Quincey,  edited  by  Mr.  Japp,  a  manuscript  variation  of 
t  ie  impressive  vision  of  the  Dying  Trumpeter,  which 
closes  the  Dream-Fugue  of  “The  English  Mail-Coach,” 

u  *ound>  an£*  **•  serves,  when  compared  with 

the  final  text,,  as  an  interesting  example  of  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  the  writer  elaborated  and  enriched 
:he  architecture  of  his  dreams.  The  most  remark- 
ible  omission  from  the  earlier  pages  of  this  essay 
—cancelled  in  the  proof-sheets  with  the  repeated  direc- 
ion,  Delete  this  whole  page” — has  been  recovered 
rom  the  Blackwood  article  by  Professor  Masson,  and  is 
minted  in  a  note  added  in  his  edition  of  De  Quincey. 
the  passage  arises  from  the  juxtaposition  in  memory  of 
he  broad-backed,  venerable  crocodile-coachman  of  the 
lath  road  and  his  granddaughter,  rose  of  the  rosebud 
j-arden  of  girls,  the  blooming  Fanny,  in  whose  ear 
luring  five  times  eighty  seconds,  while  horses  were 
hanging,  her  admirer  found  time  to  whisper  a  great 
eal  of  innocent  truth.  The  crocodile  and  the  rose 
ecome  the  occasion  for  noticing  the  dreadful  confluence 
t  two  different  keys,  though  apparently  repelling  each 
ther,  into  the  music  and  governing  principles  of  the 
ame  dream  :  “As  the  cubs  of  tigers  and  leopards,  when 
omesticated,  have  been  observed  to  suffer  a  sudden 
evelopment  of  their  latent  ferocity  under  too  eager  an 
ppeal  to  their  playfulness — the  gaieties  of  sport  in  them 
eing  too  closely  connected  with  the  fiery  brightness  of 
leir  murderous  instincts — so  I  have  remarked  that  the 
apnces,  the  gay  arabesques,  and  the  lovely  floral 
ixuriations  of  dreams  betray  a  shocking  tendency  to 
ass  into  finer  maniacal  splendours.”  The  passage  goes 
n  to  describe  the  horror  of  the  sphinx,  the  dragon,  the 
asuisk,  fantastic  complexities  of  evil  agency,  yet  at 
orst  only  objectively  horrid  ;  and  passes  thereupon  to 
ie  more  dreadful  dream-terror  of  some  hideous  alien 
ature  housed  within  one’s  own  heart,  “occupying  as 
were,  some  separate  chamber  in  the  dreamer’s  brain 
aiding,  perhaps,  from  that  station  a  secret  and  detest- 
ale  commerce  with  his  own  heart.  .  .  .  How,  again,  if 
at  one  alien  nature,  but  two,  but  three,  but  four,  but 
'e.»  introduced  within  what  he  once  thought  the 
violable  sanctuary  of  himself?”  De  Quincey,  perhaps 
;ver  wrote  a  more  characteristic  passage  than  this 
hich  he  remorselessly  cancelled. 

And  hardly  less  characteristic  are  the  following  sen- 
nces,  which  originally  had  a  place  in  “  The  Vision  of 
idden  Death  :  “Our  English  rite  of  ‘  Confirmation,’ 
which,  in  years  of  awakened  reason,  we  take  upon  us 
e  engagements  contracted  for  us  in  our  slumbering 
fancy— how  sublime  a  rite  is  that !  The  little  postern- 
de  through  which  the  baby  in  its  cradle  has  been 
ently  placed  for  a  time  within  the  glory  of  God’s 
untenanee,  sudden^  rises  to  the  clouds  as  a  triumphal 
ch  through  which,  with  banners  displayed  and  martial 

itant  fnrnrak1e  u™  sudden,  entlT  a*  crusading  soldiers 

antJf,God’  b>'  Pe.rs°nal  choice  and  by  sacramental 

th-,rt-TSaySmeffeCt  ‘  Lo  !  1  rebaptize  myself; 

’Ir  for  mysdf ’”CeTrV7°rn  0n  my  behalf’  now  1 

*or  myself.  The  different  treatment  of  the  same 

m  Wordsworth’s  impressive  sonnets  on  Confirma- 
LTPi„  Lm°re  *°  'he  affe£tions,  but  less  than  this 

a?e  of  ^hl  lVt?’aSln.at,0n-  °e  magnificent 

aae  of  the  little  postern-gate,  that  suddenly  rises  to  a 

umpha!  arch  ,n  the  heaven  of  heavens,  may  rather 
J;d  bes.lde  some  0ther  lines  of  Wordswo.  th-that 
lime  vision  near  the  close  of  the  second  book  of 
he  Excursion,  of  an  architecture  which  loses  the 
.oh’  e  character  of  architecture  and  is  instinct  with 
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“  Towers  begirt 

With  battlements  that  on  their  restless  fronts 
Bore  stars.” 

But  De  Quincey’s  visionary  arch,  unlike  the  cloudy 
battlements  of  Wordsworth,  has  its  bases  in  the  heart 
of  man,  for  it  is  the  imaginative  interpretation  of  a 
solemn  spiritual  event. 

A  passage,  touched  with  the  writer’s  characteristic 
humour,  may  serve  to  show  by  the  alterations  in  the 
proof,  how  De  Quincey,  without  much  cancelling  or 
adding,  was  accustomed  to  heighten  his  effects.  Some 
Tally-ho  or  Highflyer,  a  tawdry  thing  from  Birming¬ 
ham,  or,  as  the  manuscript  addition  describes  it  “our 
green-and-gokl  friend  from  false,  fleeting,  perjured 
Brummagem,  had  dared  to  run  along  by  the  side 
of  the  Holyhead  royal  mail.  To  chill  the  unworthy 
excitement  of  a  Welsh  rustic  who  sat  behind  him,  De 
Quincey  entered  upon  the  relation  of  a  story  from  one 
of  our  elder  dramatists  :  “  Once  in  some  Oriental  region 
when  the  prince  of  all  the  land,  with  his  splendid  court 
were  flying  their  falcons,  a  hawk  suddenly  flew  at  a 
majestic  eagle  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  eagle’s  prodigious 
advantages,  in  sight  also  of  the  astonished  field-sports¬ 
men,  spectators,  and  followers,  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Die  prince  was  struck  with  amazement.”  “Some 
Oriental  region  ”  and  “prince  of  all  the  land”  are 
grandiose  and  vague  ;  but  cannot  something  better  be 
achieved?  “Some  far  Oriental  kingdom  ”  with  “  sul¬ 
tan  ”  in  place  of  “prince”  may  do;  and  what  if  for 
“his  splendid  court”  be  substituted  “his  princes 
ladies,  and  chief  omrahs  ”?  Polonius  might  admit  that 
addressed  to  a  Welsh  rustic,  “  omrahs”  is  good.  But 
the  eagle’s  “prodigious  advantages”  may  also  be 
heightened  to  “in  defiance  of  the  eagle’s  natural  advan¬ 
tages,  in  contempt  also  of  the  eagle’s  traditional 
royalty,”  and  the  commonplace  “field-sportsmen,  spec¬ 
tators,  and  followers,”  such  as  might  gather  on  an 
English  day  with  the  hounds,  may  be  ennobled  to  “the 
whole  assembled  field  of  astonished  spectators  from 
Agra  and  Lahore.”  Finally,  with  transposition  of  the 
dominant  word  to  the  dominant  position,  “The  prince 
was  struck  with  amazement  ”  may  give  place  to  “Amaze¬ 
ment  seized  the  sultan.” 

As  De  Quincey  reviewed  his  description  of  the  mail- 
coach,  starting  from  Lombard  Street,  and  going  down 
with  news  of  victory,  to  awake  the  slumbering  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  millions,  his  imagination  again  took  fire.  The 
“echoing”  hoofs  of  the  horses  become  now  “thunder¬ 
beating”  hoofs;  the  “sounding  of  trumpets”  is  added 
to  the  glories  of  the  start ;  the  names  of  remote  Stirling 
and  Aberdeen  extend  the  range  of  the  sympathy  of  cities"; 

the  heart  of  man  ”  is  now  “the  heart  of  man  and  its 
electric  thrillings  ”  ;  women  and  children  from  garret  and 
cellar  no  longer  hang  out  “anything  that  lies  ready  to 
their  hand,”  but  “  anything  that,  by  catching  the  summer 
breezes,  will  express  an  aerial  jubilation  ” ;  and  the 
changing  of  horses  at  night  in  the  illumination  of  torches 
is  not  merely  “scenical  and  affecting,”  but  these,  and 
also  “  theatrical  and  holy.”  It  is  seldom  in  passages  of 
heightened  passion  that  words  derived  from  an  alien 
quarter  can  so  incorporate  themselves  with  the  sponta¬ 
neous  utterance  of  feeling  as  to  be  an  aid  and  not  a 
hindrance  ;  but  De  Quincey  ventures,  and  with  a  result 
entirely  successful,  to  make  an  affecting  line  of  poetry 
a  ,°Wn  ’  and  '*■  became  his  own  by  an  after-thought. 
Ah,  reader  !  when  I  look  back  upon  those  days,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  things  change  or  perish  ” — those 
words  would  hardly  haunt  our  memory  for  years  ;  but 
for  years  our  memory  has  been  haunted  by' the  words 
which  replace  them:  “Ah,  reader!  when  I  look  back 
upon  those  days,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  things  change, 
all  things  perish.  ‘  Perish  the  roses  and  the  crowns  of 
k‘n,gs:  ’  Itwas  in  a  later  proof  that  the  words  were 
added,  “  Perish  even  the  crowns  and  trophies  of  Water¬ 
loo.  ’  And  then  the  writer  relieves  his  passion  with  a 
transit  to  the  humorous,  but  the  humorous  touched 
with  pathos. 

One  other  example  of  the  exaltation  of  the  original 

m  mu  m^t- Suffice'  11  is  from  1,iat  P^sage  of  horror  in 
the  Vision  of  Sudden  Death,”  where  the  mail-coach  is 
bearing  down  swiftly  and  irresistibly  on  its  unconscious 
victims  .  “  Our  frantic  horses  swept  round  an  angle  of  the 
road,  which  opened  upon  us  the  stage  where  the  collision 
must  be  accomplished,  the  parties  that  seemed  summoned 
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to  the  trial,  and  the  impossibility  of  saving  them  by  any 
communication  with  the  guard.”  So  stands  the  Black  wood 
text,  which  becomes,  in  the  final  revision,  the  following  . 
“Our  frantic  horses  swept  round  an  angle  of  the  road, 
which  opened  upon  us  that  final  stage  where  the  collision 
must  be  accomplished,  and  the  catastrophe  sealed.  A 
was  apparently  finished.  The  court  was  sitting;  the  case 
was  heard;  the  judge  had  finished;  and  only  the  verdict 
was  yet  in  arrear.” 

Such  notes  as  are  made  in  this  article  are  justified  by 
De  Ouincey  himself.  He  speaks  in  an  omitted  sentence 
of  “  the  duty  that  forever  calls  us  to  the  stern  valuation 
of  words.”  In  another  cancelled  passage  he  writes  : 
“Take  this  from  me  as  a  gage  d’amitid—that  no  word 
ever  was  or  can  be  pedantic  which  by  supporting  a  dis¬ 
tinction  supports  the  accuracy  of  logic,  or  which  fills  up 
a  chasm  for  the  understanding.”  His  literary  conscience 
was  alive  to  the  tiniest  duty.  On  one  of  the  blank 
pages  interleaved  he  directs  the  printer  to  place  the 
cedilla  under  the  C  in  “  Ca  ira,"  “  because  else,  he 

adds  for  the  printer’s  information,  “without  this  mark 

(the  cerilla  as  some  call  it,  cedilla  as  others),  ca  would  e 
necessarily  pronounced  ka,  as  the  c  must  always  e 
before  a,  0,  and  u  ;  it  can  be  made  to  assume  the  5  sound 
only  by  counteracting  its  general  law  through  the  cerilla. 
But  stop — the  error  comes  from  the  American  press. 

THE  DURATION  OF  LIFE. 


AN  essay  of  Weismann,  charming  and  profound,  and 
written  before  the  obsession  of  a  logical  theory  had 
carried  him  into  arid  metaphysics,  discusses  the  duration 
of  life  in  men  and  animals.  To  many,  perhaps  to  most 
livino-  things,  death  comes  unexpectedly,  with  an  ironical 
indifference  to  the  period  of  the  animal’s  life,  or  to  its 
business  of  the  moment.  The  man  may  be  preparing  to  e 
merry,  the  bird  maybe  a-building,  the  butterfly  not  yet  dry 
from  the  chrysalis,  when  they  are  fallen  upon  by  blind  mis¬ 
chance,  by  enemies  intent  only  on  dinner,  or  by  unthinking 
microbes.  Confronted  by  such  extrinsic  accidents,  men 
cry  out  after  their  kind  ;  the  poet  attuning  an  ineffectual 
lamentation,  the  moralist  preaching,  the  pagan  urging 
to  the  day  of  pleasure  ;  but  the  naturalist  must  be  dumb. 
His  opportunity  comes  with  the  animals  that  avoid  or 
escape  colliding  fates,  and  that  yet,  after  a  fixed  period, 
run  down  like  a  clock.  The  seeds  of  death,  apparently, 
have  been  lying  inert  in  the  body  and  come  to  fatal 
maturity  after  a  lapse  of  time  that  varies  little  among 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  that  is  widely 
different  among  different  kinds  of  animals.  t 

Threescore  and  ten  is  the  natural  period  of  man  s  lite. 
The  elephant  will  live  two  hundred  years,  the  horse  but 
half  a  century.  Singing-birds  and  fowls  and  pheasants 
will  live  for  nearly  twenty  years,  but  parrots,  eagles, 
falcons,  and  swans  are  known  to  survive  their  century. 
Some  live  through  nearly  two  centuries.  Queen-ants 
and  worker-ants  may  live  for  years  ;  Sir  John  Lubbock 
kept  a  queen-ant  alive  for  thirteen  years,  during  all 
which  period  she  continued  to  lay  fertile  eggs  ;  but  the 
males  live  only  a  few  days.  Queen-bees  live  two  or 

three  years;  workers  and  drones  a  few  months,  although, 

indeed,  in  one  sense  the  death  of  the  latter  is  unnatural, 
as  the  workers  drive  them  away  from  the  stores  of  food, 
so  that  they  perish  of  starvation.  Among  insects  gene¬ 
rally,  the  period  of  adult  life  varies  greatly.  Many,  like 
the  May-flies,  dance  in  the  sun  only  for  a  few  hours . 
the  sexes  meet,  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  the  creatures 
die  before  nightfall.  Many  butterflies  and  moths  are 
unprovided  with  feeding  organs,  and  live  only  a  few 
hours,  others  for  many  days.  Some  snails  and  shell¬ 
fish  are  annual,  maturing  in  spring,  growing  and  breed¬ 
ing  through  the  summer,  and  leaving  their  eggs  to 
maintain  the  species  during  the  cold  of  winter.  Others 
are  biennial,  others,  again,  live  for  many  years,  growing 

to  gigantic  size.  .  ... 

Leaving  out  of  count  certain  minor  factors,  like  the 
time  required  for  growing  to  a  large  size,  and  the  slower 
growth  of  animals  that  must  waste  time  and  energy  in 
capturing  living  food,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  an 
'intimate  connection  all  through  the  animal  kingdom 
between  the  duration  of  life  and  the  reproductive  habits. 
Animals,  in  one  sense,  are  like  the  bright  and  fragrant 
'flowers  of  plants;  since,  when  their  function  is  accom- 
'plished,  when  seeds  are  formed,  they  wither  and  perish. 


The  business  of  the  animal  seems  to  be,  not  to  live  its 
own  life,  but  to  reproduce  its  own  kind,  and  the  term  of 
life  at  its  disposal  is  adjusted  accurately  to  the  special 
difficulties  of  this  purpose.  Weismann  and  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace  suggest  that  death  comes  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  due  number  of  successors  has  been 
produced,  in  order  that  each  species  may  always  be 
represented  by  a  full  tale  of  young  and  vigorous  indi¬ 
viduals.  Natural  selection  acts  like  a  contractor  who 
has  undertaken  to  keep  a  window-box  gay  with  fresh 
blossoms  :  each  plant  must  be  removed  almost  before 
its  flowers  fade. 

But  our  present  concern  is  with  the  fact  rather  than 
with  explanation  of  the  fact.  •  Taking  the  needs  of  re¬ 
production  as  a  master-key,  we  find  it  unlocking  the 
secret  of  inequalities  in  life.  The  May-flies  live  only  a 
few  hours,  but  their  eggs  are  produced  abundantly,  and 
have  only  to  be  dropped  into  the  pools  from  which  the 
parents,  leaving  their  chrysalids,  sprang  into  the  sunm 
air  The  short-lived  moths  and  butterflies  similarly  are 
untroubled  by  family  cares.  When  the  eggs  have  to  be 
deposited  on  common  and  abundant  food-plants,  the 
females  need  and  possess  few  hours  in  which  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  easy  task.  The  males,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  to  fly  about  seeking  and  sometimes  fighting  for 
possession  of  the  females,  and  to  them  a  longer  life  is 
allotted.  Butterflies  and  moths  that  live  for  more  than 
a  few  days  are  those  whose  caterpillars  require  a  rarer 
food-plant,  a  more  carefully  chosen  nursery  and  feeding- 
o-round.  The  females  have  to  fly  about  seeking  con¬ 
venient  spots  for  their  offspring,  and  the  eggs,  instead  of 
ripening  and  being  deposited  simultaneously,  are  laid 
from  day  to  day  until  the  full  tale  be  accomplished.  In 
many  tribes  of  bees,  the  males  play  their  part  but  once, 
and  that  during  the  nuptial  flight  of  the  queen  ,  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  they  die,  or  shortly  after  are  killed  by 
the  workers.  The  queens,  secluded  in  the  middle  of  the 
hive,  produce  crops  of  workers  year  after  year,  and  so 
their  lives  are  prolonged. 

Among  the  birds  and  beasts,  parental  cares  have 
brought  length  of  days  with  them.  The  small  singing- 
birds  are  rapid  breeders,  sometimes  producing  five  or 
six  nestlings  twice  a  year  ;  but  their  enemies  are  equally 
numerous,  and,  despite  the  constant  attention  of  male  and 
female,  play  such  havoc  with  the  young  that  hardly  in 


twenty  years  will  a  pair  rear  up  young  enough  to 
maintain  the  species.  Birds  like  pheasants  and  fowls 
are  still  more  prolific,  but  old  and  young  alike  are  preyed 
upon  by  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The  birds  of  prey  are 
slow  breeders  ;  their  active  flight  makes  it  impossible 
that  the  females  should  carry  with  them  a  burden  of 
developing  eggs,  and,  in  their  long  lives,  they  leave 
behind  them  no  more  progeny  than  quicker-breeding, 

shorter-lived  creatures.  . 

All  the  mammals  survive  the  time  at  which  they  bring 
forth  their  young,  and  among  them,  as  among  birds, 
habits  of  feeding  and  living  determine  their  prolificness; 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  reproduce  their  young  deter¬ 
mines  their  length  of  days.  The  elephant  must  roarTr 
over  great  tracts  of  country  in  search  of  food  for  his  vast 
framework.  The  mother  carries  her  young  for  nearly  two 
years,  the  young  take  twenty  years  to  become  mature, 
and  thus  the  elephant  may  live  through  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  quicker-breeding  animals.  Among  men  living 
in  communities,  and  resortingto  infanticide  or  to  emigra¬ 
tion,  the  conditions  are  artificial  ;  and  we  know  little  of 
the  length  of  days  in  the  savage  populations  that  keep 
in  equilibrium  with  their  environment.  But  we  know  how 
races  that  become  parents  while  they  are  yet  children, 
are  senile  when  more  slowly  maturing  races  are  in  the 
vigour  of  adult  life.  Again  we  know  how  among  poly¬ 
gamous  races  the  males  are  shorter-lived,  producing  like 
horses  more  progeny  in  a  shorter  time.  As  the  qualities 
of  tenderness  and  pity  and  love  are  the  race’s  reward  tor 
parental  cares,  so  its  males,  long-lived  from  ancient  mono¬ 
gamous  habit,  have  been  able  to  acquire  and  transmit  the 
traditional  lore  that  is  the  origin  of  all  our  wisdom  and 
our  arts. 

THE  POET  OF  THE  BATS. 

VISITORS  to  the  Salon  du  Champ  de  Mars  cannot 
fail  to  have  noticed  a  full-length  portrait  by  Mr. 
Whistler,  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  of  somewhat  un¬ 
certain  age,  standing  in  an  attitude  half  chivalrous,  na 
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funambulesque,  his  hand  lightly  posed  on  a  small  cane. 
There  is  something  distinguished,  something  factitious, 
about  the  whole  figure,  and  on  turning  to  the  catalogue 
one  could  not  but  be  struck  by  a  certain  fantastic  appro¬ 
priateness  in  the  name,  Comte  Robert  de  Montesquiou- 
Fezensac,  even  if  that  name  conveyed  no  further  signific¬ 
ance.  To  those  who  know  something  of  the  curiosities 
of  French  literary  society,  the  picture  has  its  interest  as 
a  portrait  of  the  oddest  of  Parisian  “  originals,”  the  typi¬ 
cal  French  “  aesthete,”  from  whose  cult  of  the  hortensia 
Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  no  doubt  learnt  the  worship  of  the 
sunflower  ;  while  to  readers  of  Huysmans  it  has  the 
further  interest  of  being  a  portrait  of  the  real  des 
Esseintes,  the  hero  of  that  singular  and  remarkable 
romance  of  the  Decadence,  “A  Rebours.”  It  is  scarcely 
likely  that  many  of  the  people,  or  indeed  any  of  the 
English  people  who  saw  the  picture,  knew  that  it  was 
also  the  portrait  of  a  poet,  the  poet  of  the  bats,  “  Les 
Chauves-Souris,”  an  enormous  volume  of  five  hundred 
closely  printed  pages. 

The  Comte  de  Montesquiou,  though  living,  and  a 
personage,  and  of  late  a  fait  divers  in  the  papers  for 
purely  mundane  reasons,  is  none  the  1  a  legendary 
being,  of  whom  all  the  stories  that  a  fid  may  very 
likely  be  true,  of  whom  at  all  events  noth,  g-  can  be  told 
more  fantastic  than  the  truth.  Has  he,  q  nad  he,  really 
a  series  of  rooms,  draped  in  different  toi.es,  in  one  of 
which  he  could  only  read  French,  in  another  only  Latin? 
Did  he  really  gild  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  and  then 
inlay  it  with  jewels,  so  that  it  might  crawl  over  the 
carpet  in  arabesques  of  living  colour,  until  the  poor 
beast  died  of  the  burden  of  its  unwonted  splendour  ? 
Did  he  really  invent  an  orchestra  of  perfumes,  an 
orchestra  of  liqueurs,  on  which  he  could  play  the  subtlest 
harmonies  of  the  senses  ?  He  certainly  at  one  time 
possessed  an  incredible  wardrobe,  from  which  he  would 
select  and  combine,  with  infinite  labour,  the  costume  of 
the  day  ;  apologizing,  on  a  certain  misty  afternoon,  for 
not  employing  the  Scotch  symphony  which  had  once 
before  so  perfectly  suited  a  similar  day  :  “but  it  takes 
my  servant  so  long  to  prepare  it  !  ”  On  one  occasion  a 
distinguished  French  writer,  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
Academicians,  was  astonished,  on  opening  a  letter  from 
the  Comte  de  Montesquiou,  to  find  along  with  the  letter 
a  manuscript  copy  of  Balzac’s  “  Curd  de  Tours,”  written 
in  an  illiterate  hand.  Nothing  whatever  was  said  about 
it,  and  on  meeting  his  correspondent,  the  Academician 
inquired  if  it  was  by  oversight  that  the  manuscript  had 
been  enclosed.  “Oh  no,”  was  the  answer,  “the  fact  is, 
my  cook  and  my  butler  are  always  quarrelling,  and  in 
order  to  occupy  them  and  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  I 
give  them  Balzac’s  stories  to  copy  out ;  and  I  send  the 
copies  to  my  friends.  ‘  Pdre  Goriot  ’  I  sent  to  Leconte 
de  Lisle  :  I  only  sent  you  a  short  one.” 

Until  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  Comte  de  Montesquiou 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  enjoying  an  artistic  reputation 
without  having  done  anything,  or  at  least  without  having 
published.  It  was  known  that  he  wrote  poems,  but  no 
one  had  seen  them  ;  he  had  resolved  to  out-Mallarmd 
Mallarmd,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  that  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  these  vague,  shrouded  poems  were  the 
quintessence  of  what  was  perversely  exquisite  in  spirit 
and  in  form,  probably  few  in  number,  but  no  doubt  not 
less  faultless  than  original.  All  at  once  the  veil  was 
dropped;  the  huge  volume  of  the  “Chauves-Souris” 
appeared,  and  the  reticent  and  mysterious  poet  was 
found  soliciting  press-notices,  paying  actresses  to  recite 
his  poems,  giving  receptions  at  his  “Pavilion”  at  Ver¬ 
sailles,  and  button-holing  distinguished  poets,  to  ask 
them  what  they  really  thought  of  his  poems.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  say  what  one  thinks  of  these  poems.  They  are 
divided,  according  to  an  apparently  rigid  but  entirely 
unintelligible  plan,  into  a  great  many  divisions,  of  which 
these  are  the  principal:  “Zaimph,”  “ Demi-Teintes 
(Preludes),”  “T^n^bres  (Interludes),”  “Betes  et  Gens 
(Ombres  Chinoises),”  “Pdnombres,”  “Office  de  la  Lune 
(Litanies  et  Antiennes),”  “Clairi6re  (Coryphees),”  “Jets 
de  Feu  et  Eaux  d’Artifice  (Aqua-Tintes),”  “  Lunatiques,” 
“  Vieilles  Lunes  et  Lunes  Rousses,”  “Candidates 
(Ndom^nies),”  “Syzygie  (Ombre  portae),”  “  Ancien 
Regime.”  All  this  is  supposed  to  represent  “une 
concentration  du  myst&re  nocturne,”  and  a  prose  com¬ 
mentary,  which  certainly  makes  darkness  more  visible, 
is  added,  because,  the  author  tells  us,  “des  sollicitudes 
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amies  veulent  qu’un  leger  fii  pcrmette  d  des  esprits 
curieux  et  bienveillants  de  reconnaitre  vitele  labyrinthc, 
et,  plus  expressdment,  d’appr^cier  la  division  archi- 
tectonique,  voire  architecturale,  peut-etre  le  meillure 
mdrite  du  po&me.”  Probably  nothing  more  calmly  crazy 
than  this  book — in  which  there  is  all  the  disorder  without 
any  of  the  delirium  of  madness — was  ever  written  :  the 
book  certainly  has  its  interest.  The  possibilities  of 
verse  for  the  expression  of  fluent,  contorted,  and  inter¬ 
minable  nonsense  have  never  been  more  cogently 
demonstrated  than  in  the  pages  from  which  we  cull  at 
random  these  two  stanzas  : 

“  Terreur  des  Troglodytes, 

Sur  leurs  tapis  de  Turquies, 

Et  de  tous  les  rats  de  tes 
Batrakhomyomakhyes, 

Homibre  :  M^ridarpax, 

Voleur  de  portioncule  ; 

Troxartibs  et  Psikharpax, 

Par  qui  Ptbl&on  recule.” 

This  is  quite  an  average  specimen  of  the  manner  of  the 
poet  of  the  bats  :  if,  however,  we  prefer  a  greater  sim¬ 
plicity,  we  need  but  turn  the  page,  and  we  read  : 

“  La  nuit  tous  les  chats  sont  gris, 

Toutes  les  souris  sont  fauves  : 

Chauves-souris  et  chat-chauves, 
Chats-chauves  chauves-souris!” 

It  is  not  a  quality  that  the  author  would  probably  appre¬ 
ciate,  but  the  quality  that  most  impresses  us  in  this  book 
is  the  extraordinary  diligence  that  must  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  it.  There  is  not  a  spontaneous  verse 
in  it,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  few  would  seem  to  have 
required  thought,  but  none  could  have  failed  to  demand 
labour.  At  its  best  it  has  that  funambulesque  air  of  the 
Whistler  portrait ;  when  it  is  not  playing  tricks  it  is 
ambling  along  stolidly ;  but  the  quintessential  des 
Esseintes,  the  father  and  child  of  the  Decadence,  well, 
des  Esseintes  has  no  rival  to  fear  in  the  merely  real 
Comte  Robert  de  Montesquiou-Fezensac. 

AN  OLD  NEW  PLAY  AND  A  NEW  OLD  ONE. 

“  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest.”  A  trivial  comedy 
for  serious  people.  By  Oscar  Wilde.  St.  James’s 
Theatre.  14  February,  1895. 

?  A  play  in  ?  acts.  By  ?  .  Opera  Comique,  16 
February,  1895. 

“The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.”  A  play  in  four  acts. 
By  Arthur  W.  Pinero.  London  :  W.  Heinemann. 
1895. 

T  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, 
who  does  not  usually  model  himself  on  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  giving  his  latest  play  a  five-chambered 
title  like  “The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan.”  So  I  suggest 
with  some  confidence  that  “The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest  ”  dates  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  Susan. 
However  it  may  have  been  retouched  immediately  before 
its  production,  it  must  certainly  have  been  written  before 
“Lady  Windermere’s  Fan.”  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be 
Mr.  Wilde’s  first  play  :  he  is  too  susceptible  to  fine  art 
to  have  begun  otherwise  than  with  a  strenuous  imitation 
of  a  great  dramatic  poem,  Greek  or  Shakespearian  ;  but 
it  was  perhaps  the  first  which  he  designed  for  practical 
commercial  use  at  the  West  End  theatres.  The  evidence 
of  this  is  abundant.  The  play  has  a  plot — a  gross  ana¬ 
chronism  ;  there  is  a  scene  between  the  two  girls  in  the 
second  act  quite  in  the  literary  style  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  and 
almost  inhuman  enough  to  have  been  conceived  by  him; 
the  humour  is  adulterated  by  stock  mechanical  fun  to  an 
extent  that  absolutely  scandalizes  one  in  a  play  with 
such  an  author’s  name  to  it  ;  and  the  punning  title  and 
several  of  the  more  farcical  passages  recall  the  epoch  of 
the  late  H.  J.  Byron.  The  whole  has  been  varnished, 
and  here  and  there  veneered,  by  the  author  of  “A 
Woman  of  no  Importance”;  but  the  general  effect,  is 
that  of  a  farcical  comedy  dating  from  the  seventies,  un¬ 
played  during  that  period  because  it  was  too  clever  and 
too  decent,  and  brought  up  to  date  as  far  as  possible  by 
Mr.  Wilde  in  his  now  completely  formed  style.  Such  is 
the  impression  left  by  the  play  on  me.  But  I  find  other 
critics,  equally  entitled  to  respect,  declaring  that  “The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest  ”  is  a  strained  effort  of  Mr. 
Wilde’s  at  ultra-modernity,  and  that  it  could  never  have 
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been  written  but  for  the  opening- up  of  entirely  new  paths 
in  drama  last  year  by  “Arms  and  the  Man.”  At  which 
I  confess  to  a  chuckle. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  greatly  cared  for  “The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest.”  "it  amused  me,  of  course  ;  but 
unless  comedy  touches  me  as  well  as  amuses  me,  it 
leaves  me  with  a  sense  of  having  wasted  my  evening. 

I  go  to  the  theatre  to  be  moved  to  laughter,  not  to  be 
tickled  or  bustled  into  it ;  and  that  is  why,  though  I 
laugh  as  much  as  anybody  at  a  farcical  comedy,  I  am 
out  of  spirits  before  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and  out 
of  temper  before  the  end  of  the  third,  my  miserable 
mechanical  laughter  intensifying  these  symptoms  at 
every  outburst.  If  the  public  ever  becomes  intelligent 
enough  to  know  when  it  is  really  enjoying  itself  and 
when  it  is  not,  there  will  be  an  end  of  farcical  comedy. 
Now  in  “The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest”  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  this  rib-tickling  :  for  instance,  the  lies, 
the  deceptions,  the  cross  purposes,  the  sham  mourning, 
the  christening  of  the  two  grown-up  men,  the  muffin 
eating,  and  so"forth.  These  could  only  have  been  raised 
from  the  farcical  plane  by  making  them  occur  to  cha¬ 
racters  who  had,  like  Don  Quixote,  convinced  us  of 
their  reality  and  obtained  some  hold  on  our  sympathy. 
But  that  unfortunate  moment  of  Gilbertism  breaks  our 
belief  in  the  humanity  of  the  play.  Thus  we  are  thrown 
back  on  the  force  and  daintiness  of  its  wit,  brought 
home  by  an  exquisitely  grave,  natural,  and  uncon¬ 
scious  execution  on  the  part  of  the  actors.  Alas  ! 
the  latter  is  not  forthcoming.  Mr.  Kinsey  Peile  as 
a  man-servant,  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh  as  Gwendolen 
Fairfax,  alone  escaped  from  a  devastating  conscious¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Wilde’s  reputation,  which  more  or  less  pre¬ 
occupied  all  the  rest,  except  perhaps  Miss  Millard,  with 
whom  all  comedy  is  a  preoccupation,  since  she  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  sentimental  actress.  In  such  passages  as  the 
Gilbertian  quarrel  with  Gwendolen,  her  charm  rebuked 
the  scene  instead  of  enhancing  it.  The  older  ladies  were, 
if  they  will  excuse  my  saying  so,  quite  maddening.  The 
violence  of  their  affectation,  the  insufferable  low  comedy 
soars  and  swoops  of  the  voice,  the  rigid  shivers  of  elbow, 
shoulder,  and  neck,  which  are  supposed  on  the  stage  to 
characterize  the  behaviour  of  ladies  after  the  age  of  forty, 
played  havoc  with  the  piece.  In  Miss  Rose  Leclerq  a 
good  deal  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  only  the  mannerism  of  a 
genuine  if  somewhat  impossible  style  ;  but  Miss  Leclerq 
was  absent  through  indisposition  on  the  night  of  my 
visit  ;  so  that  I  had  not  her  style  to  console  me.  Mr. 
Aynesworth’s  easy-going  “Our  Boys”  style  of  play 
suited  his  part  rather  happily ;  and  Mr.  Alexander’s 
graver  and  more  refined  manner  made  the  right  contrast 
with  it.  But  Mr.  Alexander,  after  playing  with  very 
nearly  if  not  quite  perfect  conviction  in  the  first  two 
acts,  suddenly  lost  confidence  in  the  third,  and  began  to 
spur  up  for  a  rattling  finish.  From  the  moment  that 
began,  the  play  was  done  with.  The  speech  in  which 
Worthing  forgives  his  supposed  mother,  and  the  business 
of  searching  the  army  lists,  which  should  have  been 
conducted  withsubdued  earnestness,  was  bustled  through 
to  the  destruction  of  all  verisimilitude  and  consequently 
all  interest.  That  is  the  worst  of  having  anyone  who  is 
not  an  inveterate  and  hardened  comedian  in  a  leading 
comedy  part.  His  faith,  patience,  and  relish  begin  to 
give  out  after  a  time  ;  and  he  finally  commits  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin  against  the  author  of  giving  the  signal 
that  the  play  is  over  ten  minutes  before  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  instead  of  speaking  the  last  line  as  if  the  whole 
evening  were  still  before  the  audience.  Mr.  Alexander 
does  not  throw  himself  genuinely  into  comedy  :  he  con¬ 
descends  to  amuse  himself  with  it ;  and  in  the  end  he 
finds  that  he  cannot  condescend  enough.  On  the  whole 
I  must  decline  to  accept  “The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest  ”  as  a  day  less  than  ten  years  old  ;  and  I  am 
altogether  unable  to  perceive  any  uncommon  excellence 
in  its  presentation. 

I  am  in  a  somewhat  foolish  position  concerning  a  play 
at  the  Opera  Comique,  whither  I  was  bidden  this  day 
week.  For  some  reason  I  was  not  supplied  with  a 
programme;  so  that  I  never  learnt  the  name  of  the  play. 
I  believe  I  recognized  some  of  the  members  of  the 
company — generally  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do  in  a 
country  where,  with  a  few  talented  exceptions,  every 
actor  is  just  like  every  other  actor — but  they  have  now 
faded  from  my  memory.  At  the  end  of  the  second  act 


the  play  had  advanced  about  as  far  as  an  ordinary 
dramatist  would  have  brought  it  five  minutes  after  the 
first  rising  of  the  curtain  ;  or,  say,  as  far  as  Ibsen  would 
have  brought  it  ten  years  before  that  event.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  second  interval  to  stroll  out  into  the 
Strand  for  a  little  exercise,  I  unfortunately  forgot  all 
about  my  business,  and  actually  reached  home  before  it 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  seen  the  end  of  the  play. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  ill  become  me  to  dog¬ 
matize  on  the  merits  of  the  work  or  its  performance.  I 
can  only  offer  the  management  my  apologies. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Heinemann  for  a  copy  of  “The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,”  which  he  has  just  published 
in  a  five-shilling  volume,  with  an  excellent  photographic 
portrait  of  the  author  by  Mr.  Hollyer.  Those  who  did 
not  see  the  play  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  can  now 
examine  the  literary  basis  of  the  work  that  so  im¬ 
moderately  fascinated  playgoing  London  in  1893..  But 
they  must  not  expect  the  play  to  be  as  imposing  in  the 
library  as  it  was  on  the  stage.  Its  merit  there  was 
relative  to  the  culture  of  the  playgoing  public.  Paula 
Tanqueray  is  an  astonishingly  well-drawn  figure  as 
stage  figures  go  nowadays,  even  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  cheaper  subject  for  the  character 
draughtsman  than  the  ill-tempered  sensual  woman  seen 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conventional  man.  But 
off  the  stage  her  distinction  vanishes.  The  novels  of 
Anthony  Trollope,  Charles  Lever,  Bulwer  Lytton,  Charles 
Reade,  and  many  other  novelists,  whom  nobody  praised 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Pinero  is 
praised  now,  are  full  of  feats  of  character  drawing  in  no 
way  inferior — to  say  the  least — to  Mr.  Pinero  s.  The 
theatre  was  not  ready  for  that  class  of  work  then  :  it  is 
now  ;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Pinero,  who  in  literature  is  a 
humble  and  somewhat  belated  follower  of  the  novelists 
of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  who  has 
never  written  a  line  from  which  it  could  be  guessed  that 
he  is  a  contemporary  of  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Meredith,  or 
Sarah  Grand,  finds  himself  at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
hailed  as  a  man  of  new  ideas,  of  daring  originality,  of 
supreme  literary  distinction,  and  even— which  is  per¬ 
haps  oddest — of  consummate  stage  craft.  Stage  craft, 
after  all,  is  very  narrowly  limited  by  the  physical  condi¬ 
tions  of  stage  representation  ;  but  when  one  turns  over 
the  pages  of  “  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  and  notes 
the  naive  machinery  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  act,  in 
which  two  whole  actors  are  wasted  on  sham  parts,  and 
the  hero,  at  his  own  dinner  party,  is  compelled  to  get  up 
and  go  ignominiously  into  the  next  room  “  to  write  some 
letters”  when  something  has  to  be  said  behind  his  back, 
when  one  follows  Cayley  Drummle,  the  confidant  to 
whom  both  Paula  and  her  husband  explain  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  audience  ;  when  one  counts  the 
number  of  doors  which  Mr.  Pinero  needs  to  get  his 
characters  on  and  off  the  stage,  and  how  they  have 
finally  to  be  supplemented  by  the  inevitable  “  French 
windows”  (two  of  them)  ;  and  when  the  activity  of  the 
postman  is  taken  into  consideration,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  what  most  of  our  critics  mean 
by  mastery  of  stage  craft  is  recklessness  in  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  dead  machinery  and  lay  figures  for  vital  action 
and  real  characters.  I  do  not  deny  that  an  author 
may  be  driven  by  his  own  limitations  to  ingenuities 
which  Shakespeare  had  no  occasion  to  cultivate,  just  as 
a  painter  without  hands  or  feet  learns  to  surpass  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  art  of  drawing  with  the  brush  held  in  the 
mouth  ;  but  I  regard  such  ingenuity  as  an  extremity  to 
be  deplored,  not  as  an  art  to  be  admired.  In  “The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  ”  I  find  little  except  a  scaffold 
for  the  situation  of  a  step-daughter  and  step-mother  find¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  positions  respectively  of  affianced 
wife  and  discarded  mistress  to  the  same  man.  Obviously, 
the  only  necessary  conditions  of  this  situation  are  that 
the  persons  concerned  shall  be  respectable  enough  to  be 
shocked  by  it,  and  that  the  step-mother  shall  be  an 
improper  person.  Mr.  Pinero  has  not  got  above  this 
minimum.  He  is,  of  course,  sufficiently  skilled  in  fiction 
to  give  Ellean,  Mrs.  Cortelyon,  Ardale,  Tanqueray,  and 
Cayley  Drummle  a  passable  air  of  being  human  beings. 
He  has  even  touched  up  Cayley  into  a  Thackeray  an 
flaneur  in  order  to  secure  toleration  of  his  intrusive¬ 
ness.  But  who  will  pretend  that  any  of  these  figures 
are  more  than  the  barest  accessories  to  the  main  situa¬ 
tion  ?  To  compare  them  with  the  characters  in  Robert- 
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son  s  “  Caste  ”  would  be  almost  as  ridiculous  as  to  com¬ 
pare  “Caste”  with  “A  Doll’s  House.”  The  two  vulgar 
characters  produce  the  requisite  jar — a  pitilessly  dis¬ 
agreeable  jar — and  that  is  all.  Still,  all  the  seven 
seem  good  as  far  as  they  go  ;  and  that  very  little  way 
may  suggest  that  Mr.  Pinero  might  have  done  good 
creative  work  if  he  had  carried  them  further.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  this  surmise,  he  has  carried  Paula  further  ; 
and  with  what  result  ?  The  moment  the  point  is  reached 
at  which  the  comparatively  common  gift  of  “an  eye  for 
character ’’has  to  be  supplemented  by  the  higher  dramatic 
gift  of  sympathy  with  character — of  the  power  of  seeing 
the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  others  instead  of 
merely  describing  or  judging  them  from  one’s  own  point 
of  view  in  terms  of  the  conventionalsystemsof  morals,  Mr. 
Pinero  breaks  down.  I  remember  that  when  I  saw  the  play 
acted  I  sat  up  very  attentively  when  Tanqueray  said  to 
Paula,  “  I  know  what  you  were  at  Ellean’s  age.  You 
hadn’t  a  thought  that  wasn’t  a  wholesome  one  ;  you 
hadn’t  an  impulse  that  didn’t  tend  towards  good  ;  you 
never  harboured  a  notion  you  couldn’t  have  gossiped 
about  to  a  parcel  of  children.  And  this  was  a  very  few 
years  back,  &c.  &c.”  On  the  reply  to  that  fatuous 
but  not  unnatural  speech  depended  the  whole  question 
of  Mr.  Pinero’s  rank  as  a  dramatist.  One  can  imagine 
how,  in  a  play  by  a  master-hand,  Paula’s  reply  would 
have  opened  Tanqueray’s  foolish  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a 
woman  of  that  sort  is  already  the  same  at  three  as  she 
is  at  thirty-three,  and  that  however  she  may  have  found 
by  experience  that  her  nature  is  in  conflict  with  the 
ideals  of  differently  constituted  people,  she  remains  per¬ 
fectly  valid  to  herself,  and  despises  herself,  if  she 
sincerely  does  so  at  all,  for  the  hypocrisy  that  the  world 
forces  on  her  instead  of  for  being  what  she  is.  What 
reply  does  Mr.  Pinero  put  into  her  mouth  ?  Here  it  is, 
with  the  stage  directions:  “A  few — years  ago!  ( She 
•walks  slowly  towards  the  door ,  then  suddenly  drops  upon  the 
ottoman  in  a  paroxysm  of  weeping. )  O  God  !  A  few  years 
ago  !  ”  That  is  to  say,  she  makes  her  reply  from  the 
Tanqueray-Ellean-Pinero  point  of  view,  and  thus  betrays 
the  fact  that  she  is  a  work  of  prejudiced  observation  instead 
of  comprehension,  and  that  the  other  characters  only  owe 
their  faint  humanity  to  the  fact  that  they  are  projections 
of  Mr.  Pinero’s  own  personal  amiabilities  and  beliefs 
and  conventions.  Mr.  Pinero,  then,  is  no  interpreter  of 
character,  but  simply  an  adroit  describer  of  people  as 
the  ordinary  man  sees  and  judges  them.  Add  to  this  a 
clear  head,  a  love  of  the  stage,  and  a  fair  talent  for 
fiction,  all  highly  cultivated  by  hard  and  honourable 
work  as  a  writer  of  effective  stage  plays  for  the  modern 
commercial  theatre  ;  and  you  have  him  on  his  real  level. 
On  that  level  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  praise  “The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray”  has  won  him;  and  I  very  heartily 
regret  that  the  glamour  which  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
cast  round  the  play  has  forced  me  to  examine  preten¬ 
sions  which  Mr.  Pinero  himself  never  put  forward  rather 
than  to  acknowledge  the  merits  with  which  his  work  is 
so  concisely  packed.  G.  B.  S. 

WAGNERISM  AND  WAGNER. 

HANKS  chiefly  to  the  Wagnerites,  Wagnerism  is  at 
last  dead  or  moribund,  and  in  either  case  demands 
immediate  and  honourable  sepulture.  When  Mr.  J.  F. 
Rowbotham  long  ago  announced  its  decease  and  alleged 
that  he  had  killed  it,  banter  and  inextinguishable  laughter 
were  all  he  got  for  his  pains.  Wagnerism,  in  fact,  con¬ 
tinued  to  bloom  for  some  time  after  with  a  semblance  of 
the  hues  of  health,  striking  as  it  was  perplexing  in  a 
corpse.  But  lately  it  has  drooped  and  gradually  faded  ; 
and  now  Mr.  Rowbotham  may  take  heart  again.  Re¬ 
garded  as  a  prophecy,  part  of  his  declaration  seems  to 
have  been  warranted  ;  and  if  we  cannot  say  the  same  of 
the  other  part,  it  is  because  we  know  the  valiant 
Wagnerites  themselves  have  done  the  deed.  The  Wag- 
nerite  has  been  much  abused  ;  we  ourselves  looked  upon 
him  in  the  day  of  his  glory  and  easily  refrained  from 
blessing  him  ;  yet,  after  all,  events  show  that  he  was 
somewhat  of  a  hero  in  his  blind,  unconscious,  blundering 
way.  He  sat  in  prominent  places  at  orchestral  concerts, 
md  ostentatiously  read  the  newspaper  while  any  other 
han  “the  Master’s”  music  wasplaying;  he  admitted 
hat  Beethoven  and  Bach  were  passable,  and  smiled  the 
;mile  of  the  superior  at  the  thought  of  Mozart  ;  he 


sneered  a  more  than  superior  sneer  at  the  mention  of 
Haydn  or  Gluck  ;  he  positively  became  angry  if  you  said 
Berlioz.  In  short,  he  was  eminently  an  impossible 
person,  and  all  the  while  he  laboured  without  ceasing 
to  make  impossible  his  kind  of  impossibility.  He  pushed 
“the  cause”  with  unflagging  energy,  he  advertised  the 
master’s  music  with  endless  pertinacity,  and  kept  it 
sounding  for  ever  in  our  ears  ;  until  at  length  he  has 
won,  and  it  may  be  said  that  “we  are  all”  Wagnerites 
“now.”  This  stage  reached,  it  follows,  as  night  the 
day,  that  Wagnerism  is  dead.  Wagnerism  was  the 
noise  of  a  great  knocking  at  a  fast-barred  door ;  the 
door  having  unexpectedly  opened,  the  noise  has  neces¬ 
sarily  ceased.  And  as  the  sole  distinction  of  the  Wag- 
nerite  was  (figuratively)  the  noise  he  made,  he  must 
undeniably  have  been  touched  with  the  highest  kind  of 
heroism,  for  he  contentedly  suffered  a  species  of  self- 
effacement  while  his  cause  triumphed.  Perhaps  there  is 
an  Avilon,  some  sweet  isle  of  sleep,  reserved  for  him  ; 
perhaps  he  joins  other  societies,  renews  his  lost  indi¬ 
viduality,  makes  his  voice  heard  in  fresh  and  less  pros¬ 
perous  causes.  But  let  us  not  therefore  grudge  him 
praise,  even  if  he  still  belongs  to  the  Wagner  Society, 
for  he  has  achieved  his  work. 

At  this  moment,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Rowbotham  is 
proudly  alluding  to  the  unwonted  stillness  in  once  noisy 
Wagnerian  quarters  as  a  proof  that  we  have  seen  the 
end  of  the  “Wagner  craze.”  Wagnerism  has,  in  truth, 
died  as  the  acorn  dies  while  the  oak  shoots  up  ;  but  Mr. 
Rowbotham  means  that  the  acorn  has  been  rooted  up  — 
by  his  ingenuity  and  energy — before  the  first  feeler  could 
burst  through  the  husk.  To  vary  the  metaphor,  he 
doubtless  imagines  that  he  has  chased  Wagner  across 
the  Channel ;  whereas  the  dullest  may  know  that 
“Wagner  bestrides”  England  now,  as  erst  he  bestrode 
“Germany,  like  a  Colossus”  ;  for  wherever  we  look,  lo  ! 
his  shadow.  There  is  scarce  a  phrase  of  our  modern 
music,  from  the  latest  music-hall  tune  to  the  last  Stan¬ 
ford  symphony,  Parry  oratorio,  or  De  Lara  opera,  that 
he  has  not  helped  to  shape  ;  we  owe  the  whole  of  our 
modern  conductors  to  him,  and  him  alone  ;  but  for  him 
we  should  have  none  of  the  modern  declamatory  singing 
that  is  fast  driving  the  old  meaningless  vocalization  into 
desuetude;  his  “readings”  of  Beethoven’s  orchestral 
works  have  enormously  influenced  even  pianists  and 
violinists  ;  he  and  Berlioz  have  had  equal  shares  in  the 
work  of  teaching  us  how  music  should  be  criticized.  So 
much  for  musicians ;  and  as  for  the  vast  indefinite 
multitude,  there  are  no  concerts  or  operas  so  truly 
popular  as  Wagner  concerts  or  operas.  When  in  doubt 
play  Wagner,  is  the  avowed  rule  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
directors,  and  the  tacit  rule  of  many  other  entreprene-urs. 
Last  week  two  Wagner  concerts  were  given  within 
three  days.  In  a  few  months  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius,  Mr 
Daniel  Mayer,  and  Mr.  N.  Vert  will  each  have  his 
conductor  here  playing  more  of  Wagner’s  than  of  any 
other  composer’s  music.  These  are  facts  :  we  do  not 
say  they  are  unalloyed  blessings.  On  the  contrary, 
a  survey  of  the  programmes  of  these  Wagner  con¬ 
certs  inclines  one  to  the  opinion  that,  owing  what 
we  do  to  Wagner,  it  is  about  time  we  made  his 
acquaintance.  He  is  hardly  known  anywhere,  and 
nowhere  rightly  honoured,  just  now — not  even  in  his 
own  country.  He  is  bread  and  butter  and  lager  beer  to 
Bayreuth  ;  and  here  we  know  only  some  scattered  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  compositions. 

Take  the  Wagner  concerts  we  have  referred  to.  Mr. 
Manns  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  16  February,  gave 
wholly  admirable  renderings  of  the  Kaisermarsch,  the 
ride  from  “Die  Walkiire,”  and  the  “Lohengrin” 
prelude  :  things  that  have  already  been  heard  scores, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  times.  Then  we  had  the  love-duet 
from  “Die  Walkiire,”  and  part  of  the  last  act  of  “  Die 
Meistersinger,”  numbers  that  we  have  to  an  extent  forced 
out  of  orchestral  repertoires  by  our  persistent  demands 
for  such  better-loved  pieces  as  the  “Lohengrin,” 

“  Meistersinger,”  “  Tristan,”  and  “Parsifal  ”  preludes, 
the  “ Walkiirenritt,”  Kaisermarsch,  and  so  forth;  and 
in  consequence  neither  went  very  well,  simply  because 
the  singers  and  players  were  insufficiently  acquainted 
with  them.  So  limited  is  the  time  for  rehearsal  at  the 
disposal  of  London  conductors,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  (for  example)  the  “Meistersinger”  music, 
with  its  complex  polyphony  and  subtly  crossed  rhythms, 
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cannot  be  made  to  swing  along  with  any  degree  of  ease 
until  singers  and  orchestra  have  gone  through  it  together 
at  least  a  dozen  times.  Of  course,  at  the  Palace  the 
failure  in  the  “Walkure”  scene,  despite  Mr.  Manns’ 
heroic  efforts,  was  intensified  by  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  in- 
sisting  upon  mellifluously  vocalizing  Wagner’s  most 
dramatic  and  declamatory  passages,  and  by  his  and  Miss 
F'dith  Butler’s  inability  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
them  for  white-hot  passion  ;  and  in  the  “  Meistersinger  ” 
selection  by  the  hoarse  bark  which  Mr.  William  Ludwig 
offered  us  in  lieu  of  a  voice  ;  but  the  main  cause  of 
failure  lay  where  we  have  said.  Mr.  Henschel  avoided 
failure  by  presenting  nothing  but  ancient  favourites — 
the  prelude  and  Elsa’s  Dream  from  “Lohengrin,” 
Beethoven’s  “Eroica”  Symphony,  Senta’s  ballad  from 
the  “Flying  Dutchman,”  the  Good  Friday  music  from 
“Parsifal,”  and  the  prelude  and  death-song  from 
“Tristan.”  Miss  Esther  Palliser’s  voice  was  alternately 
hard  and  flaccid,  and  she  did  neither  herself,  nor  Elsa’s 
Dream,  nor  Senta’s  Ballad,  anything  approaching  jus¬ 
tice.  It  seems  to  us  she  is  overworking  herself,  as  she 
did  with  such  disastrous  results  some  time  since.  We 
have  so  frequently  condemned  Mr.  Henschel’s  conduct¬ 
ing,  that  we  are  glad  to  record  a  really  magnificent 
performance  of  the  “Tristan”  music.  The  orchestra 
seemed  to  know  their  parts  only  too  well  :  in  the  other 
pieces  elasticity  and  brilliancy  were  alike  wanting  as 
they  listlessly  trailed  along. 

Of  all  the  noble  works  that  Wagner  left  us  we  are 
content  with  this  poor  selection,  even  though  our 
orchestras  are  so  heartily  sick  of  the  same  eternal  round 
that  a  Mottl,  a  Richter,  a  Manns,  can  barely  whip  them 
up  to  enthusiasm,  and  a  Henschel  cannot  do  it  at  all  ! 
In  the  days  of  Wagnerism  it  was  well  to  repeat  a  limited 
number  of  pieces  until  they  were  familiar  to  orchestra 
and  audience,  and  the  one  could  play  them  and  the  other 
apprehend  their  beauty ;  but  the  time  for  that  is  past.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  Wagner’s  music  has  beauty, 
power,  expressiveness ;  and  nowwe want  toexperience  the 
whole  effect  of  the  composer’s  shining  genius  in  the  com¬ 
plete  music-dramas,  not  dimly  to  see  broken  lights  of  it  in 
mere  selections.  Something  might  be  done  by  Wagner 
concerts,  the  resource  of  Wagnerism,  if  their  scope  were 
widened,  and  something  is  being  done  by  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius.  We  do  not  undervalue  Wagner  concerts  any 
more  than  we  undervalue  an  engraving  of  a  Velasquez 
picture ;  but  when  the  Velasquez  is  in  the  National 
Gallery  we  no  longer  covet  the  engraving,  and  when 
the  music-dramas  can  be  produced  at  Covent  Garden, 
Wagner  concerts  become  a  secondary  matter.  They  are 
worthy  of  present  encouragement,  but  in  the  long  run 
we  must  look  to  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  and  not  to  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius  or  another,  unless  indeed  Mr.  Schulz- 
Curtius  will  build  us  that  Wagner  theatre  on  Richmond 
Hill.  Of  course  neither  Sir  Augustus  Harris  nor  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius  can  get  what  we  want  from  Bayreuth 
without  also  taking  a  good  deal  that  we  do  not  want ;  and 
herein  lies  a  danger.  Bayreuth  must  not  be  allowed  to  foist 
upon  us  composers,  conductors,  and  hosts  of  tenth-rate 
singers,  who,  although  they  are  “good  friends  of  the 
cause,”  cannot  be  provided  for  at  Bayreuth.  Bayreuth 
owes  much  to  Wagner,  but  that  is  very  far  from  saying 
we  owe  anything  to  Bayreuth.  The  old  Wagnerism  is 
dead,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  substitute  for  it  a  kind 
of  Bayreuthism.  Were  not  both  words  soiled  with  all 
ignoble  use,  we  would  say  the  cure  for  this  lies  in  a 
“  new  Wagnerism.”  But  “  isms  ”  of  every  sort  are  in 
disrepute,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  turn  from 
Wagnerism  to  Wagner,  who,  be  it  remembered,  was 
ever  least  amongst  the  Wagnerites,  and  might  even 
have  echoed  Wilkes,  and  declared  that  he  never  was  a 
Wagnerite  at  all.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  disciples  if, 
at  this  time  of  day,  they  are  less  catholic  than  the  master. 
They,  and  all  of  us,  should  recognize  Wagner  as  one 
link,  and  not  the  final  link,  in  the  long  chain  of  mighty 
creative  musicians  ;  they  should  admire  him,  not  alone 
for  his  chromatic  harmony,  his  marvellous  counter¬ 
point,  his  gorgeous  instrumentation,  his  miraculous 
geese  and  many-legged  monsters,  but  chiefly  for  his 
passion,  beauty,  the  absolutely  simple  melody  on  which 
he  placed  his  reliance  for  his  most  poignant  effects,  the 
noble  use  to  which  he  put  the  devices  that  he  inherited 
from  the  composers  who  went  before  him  ;  they  should 
realise  that,  despite  Bayreuth,  the  earth  will  continue  to 


fetch  forth  new  men,  new  modes  of  art  ;  if  they  needs 
must  organize  Wagner  concerts,  specimens  of  the  newest 
original  music  should  be  included  along  with  Wagner’s 
masterworks  and  the  masterworks  that  made  Wagner’s 
possible.  In  short,  a  defensible  Wagnerism  should  in¬ 
clude  a  Bach-ism,  a  Mozart-ism,  even  a  Berlioz-ism  ; 
and,  though  we  are  opposed  to  all  “  isms,”  if  a  Wagner¬ 
ism  were  indispensable,  this  one  would  have  our  vote. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— IV. 

“  Equitable  ”  or  Inequitable? 

THE  two  offices  on  which  we  comment  this  week  are 
very  similar  and  both  very  excellent — in  name. 
This,  however,  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
similarity  ;  and,  as  regards  one  of  them,  it  is  also  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  excellence.  We  purposely 
deal  with  them  both  in  the  same  article  ;  for,  although 
we  believe  the  “  Scottish  Equitable  Mutual  Assurance 
Society  ”  to  be  a  well-conducted  and  prosperous  con¬ 
cern,  we  should  feel  some  hesitation  in  advancing  its 
claims  to  consideration,  if  we  thereby  ran  the  risk  of 
causing  any  one  of  our  readers  to  take  his  premiums, 
by  mistake,  to  the  “  British  Equitable  Assurance  Com¬ 
pany.”  In  order  that  the  magnitude  of  such  a  blunder 
may  be  fully  appreciated  at  the  outset,  we  present  at 
once,  in  tabular  form,  the  results,  for  typical  periods,  to 
be  expected  from  investing  precisely  the  same  sum 
annually  in  each  office,  supposing  the  existing  rate  of 
bonus  and  method  of  distribution  to  be  maintained.  As 
the  rates  of  premium  of  the  two  offices  are  not  identical, 
we  have,  for  simplicity  of  comparison,  reduced  the 
British  Equitable  premiums  to  conformity  with  those  of 
the  Scottish  Equitable  Society. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  in  each  of  these  three  cases  the 
investor  would  lose  some  hundreds  of  pounds  by  the 
mistake  ;  and,  as  the  British  Equitable  Company  pays 
no  interim  bonus,  the  loss  would  be  somewhat  en¬ 
hanced  unless  the  policy  happened  to  mature  imme¬ 
diately  after  valuation.  As  to  the  causes  of  this 
remarkable  disparity  of  results  we  shall  have  something 
more  to  say  presently.  For  the  moment,  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe  that  the  Scottish  Equitable  Society,  like  the 
Scottish  Widows’  Fund,  proceeds  on  the  principle  of 
allotting  an  equal  reversionary  bonus  to  all  “with  profit  ” 
policies,  whereas  the  British  Equitable  Company  only 
grants  to  an  endowment  policy  a  bonus  of  the  same 
cash  value  as  the  bonus  on  a  corresponding  whole-life 
policy,  the  effect,  of  course,  being  to  give  a  smaller 
reversionary  addition. 

The  Scottish  Equitable  Assurance  Society  has  been 
in  existence  for  sixty-four  years.  Thirty  years  ago  the 
directors  wisely  discarded  the  “Northampton”  Life 
Tables,  which  had  hitherto  been  used  for  actuarial  cal¬ 
culations,  and  adopted  the  safer  basis  of  the  “Carlisle” 
Tables;  and  at  the  last  valuation  in  1893  a  further  step 
was  taken  in  the  same  direction  by  substituting  for  the 
Carlisle  Tables  the  Institute  of  Actuaries’  Tables  for 
Healthy  Lives,  which  are  still  more  secure.  The  rate 
of  interest  assumed  in  the  calculations  was  3  per  cent, 
as  against  an  average  of  4s.  4d.  per  cent  per  annum 
actually  earned  during  the  five  years  under  review,  and 
a  sufficient  margin  was  reserved  for  future  expenses  of 
management.  The  funds  appear  to  have  been  invested 
with  prudence,  and  a  special  reserve  has  been  created  to 
cover  any  loss  that  may  arise  on  certain  Irish  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  securities.  This,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  a  proper 
and  respectable  way  of  conducting  a  life  insurance  office ; 
and  we  conclude  that  the  society  is  likely  to  prosper, 
and  that  the  compound  reversionary  bonus  of  £1  10s. 
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per  cent  per  annum  on  the  sum  assured,  which  was 
declared  on  all  policies  alike  at  the  last  investigation, 
will  in  all  probability  be  maintained.  In  that  case,  the 
loregoing  table  shows  that  the  investor  will  obtain  rather 
more  than  2\  per  cent  compound  interest  for  his  money, 
with  the  life  insurance  in  addition.  As  interim  bonuses 
are  calculated  at  the  lower  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  cent 
per  annum,  an  endowment  insurance  should,  if  possible, 
be  effected  for  a  period  terminating  immediately  after  a 
quinquennial  valuation. 

We  infinitely  prefer  to  place  our  faith  in  present 
methods  than  in  previous  results,  however  brilliant  ;  for 
these  latter  may  frequently  have  been  materially  in¬ 
fluenced  by  causes  which  no  longer  exist.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  interesting  to  notice  that  the  reversionary  value  of 
policies  effected  with  the  Scottish  Equitable  Society  fifty 
years  ago  is  now  just  double  the  sum  originally  assured, 
and  that  this  is  almost  exactly  the  result  that  would  have 
been  arrived  at  under  the  operation  throughout  that 
period  of  a  compound  bonus  of  the  present  amount, 
declared  uniformly  every  five  years.  At  that  rate  of 
bonus,  the  value  would  be  doubled  in  forty-eight  years, 
and,  as  an  instance  of  the  multiplying  effect  of  the  com¬ 
pound  bonus,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  would  take 
sixty-seven  years  to  double  the  reversionary  value  of  a 
policy  to  which  only  a  simple  annual  bonus  of  the  same 
amount  had  been  allotted.  The  effect  of  the  Scottish 
Widows’  Fund  compound  reversionary  bonus  of  £1  14s. 
per  cent  per  annum,  declared  every  seventh  year,  is  to 
double  the  amount  of  a  policy  in  forty-three  years.  The 
premiums  charged,  however,  are  much  higher  than 
those  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  Society,  and  on  the 
whole  the  latter  office  offers  slightly  better  results  on 
endowment  insurances. 

The  prospectus  makes  special  mention  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  “  non-forfeiture  ”  regulations  ;  indeed,  we  believe 
they  were  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  manager,  but  they  have  now  been  adopted  by 
several  good  offices.  The  system,  which  was  invented 
in  Australia,  provides  that  the  office  shall  advance,  un¬ 
asked,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  any  unpaid  premiums 
so  long  as  any  surrender  value  remains  on  the  policy,  so 
that  the  insurer  runs  no  risk  of  forfeiting  a,  perhaps, 
valuable  policy  through  inadvertence.  This,  no  doubt, 
cuts  off  a  former  source  of  profit ;  but  the  concession  is 
a  just  one,  and  must  be  a  considerable  boon  to  the 
■forgetful  and  the  temporarily  impecunious. 

The  British  Equitable  Assurance  Company  was  estab¬ 
lished  forty  years  ago.  For  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
time  it  has  had  a  manager  as  to  whose  ability,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  his  methods,  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  the  year  1868,  when  new  policies  to  the 
amount  of  no  less  than  ^661,997  were  effected  with  the 
Company,  only  six  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  were 
doing  a  larger  business.  Up  to  that  date  every  insurance 
society  had  been  absolutelyits  own  lawgiver,  and  its  finan¬ 
cial  position  was  a  matter  of  mere  assertion  on  its  own 
part  and  of  pure  conjecture  on  the  part  of  the  insurer ;  but 
all  this  was  altered  by  the  Life  Assurance  Companies 
Act  of  1870,  under  which  the  companies  were  for  the 
first  time  required  to  furnish  full  particulars  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  to  their  financial  condition,  method  of  valua¬ 
tion,  system  of  distributing  profits,  expenses  of  manage¬ 
ment,  and  other  matters  of  like  interest  to  policy¬ 
holders.  We  will  not  venture  to  say  whether  it  was 
post  hoc  or  propter  hoc  that  the  fortunes  of  the  British 
Equitable  Company  began  to  wane  ;  our  readers  may 
draw  their  own  inferences  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  it  stands  fifty-fourth  instead  of  seventh 
on  the  list  as  regards  the  extent  of  its  business, 
and  that  according  to  the  last  annual  report  the  amount 

the  new  policies  effected  during  the  year  was  only 
£207>502>  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  corresponding 
amount  for  1868.  During  the  intervening  period,  the 
company  has  invariably  declared  a  sbnple  reversionary 
bonus  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum  on  whole-life  policies, 

>0  that  a  man  would  have  to  live  for  a  century  after 
effecting  his  insurance  before  the  amount  payable  at  his 
death  would  be  doubled.  We  shrink  from  calculating 
what  period  would  be  required  to  double  the  amount  of 
an  endowment  insurance,  on  which,  as  already  stated, 
the  reversionary  bonus  is  still  smaller.  The  fact  that 
;he  whole  income  from  premiums  is  steadily  declining 
rear  by  year  is  sufficient  evidence  that  these' points  are 


already  appreciated  by  ordinarily  careful  men,  and  it  is 
therefore  scarcely  needful  for  us  to  dilate  upon  them.  No 
wonder  the  Company’s  advertisements  bear  the  plaintive 
appeal,  “  active  and  influential  agents  wanted.” 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  matter. 
The  Company,  with  the  desperation  of  a  drowning  man, 
is  making  convulsive  efforts  to  avert,  or  at  least  to 
postpone,  the  threatened  catastrophe.  The  law  of  self- 
preservation  must  be  obeyed,  no  doubt  ;  and  on  this 
score  much  might  be  forgiven  the  directors.  We  might 
excuse,  for  instance,  the  practice  of  demanding,  after  the 
manner  of  a  Loan  Society,  an  inquiry-fee  whenever  a 
policy-holder  desires  to  know  the  surrender  value  of  his 
policy  ;  we  might  decorously  avert  our  eyes  from  the 
miserably  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  “  inquiry  ”  ;  and 
we  might  even  refrain  from  comment  on  the  astounding 
fact  that  the  Company  will  advance  a  larger  sum  on  a 
policy  than  it  is  prepared  to  pay  for  its  surrender.  But 
when  it  comes  to  dissipating  about  30  per  cent  of  the  whole 
premium  income  in  “  expenses  of  management  (including 
extension  expenses)  ”  andcommission,  wedo  think  that  the 
limits  of  toleration  have  been  exceeded,  and  that  a  stop 
should  be  put  peremptorily  to  so  scandalous  a  misuse  of 
the  policy-holder’s  money.  Here  we  have  a  premium 
income  of  ^133,672,  of  which  new  premiums  contributed 
^6247.  The  premiums  on  renewals  therefore  amounted 
to  ^127,425.  It  is  almost  an  axiom  of  insurance 
theory  that  the  expenses  of  management  in  connection 
with  renewals  should  not  exceed  7!  per  cent  of  the 
premiums,  so  that  the  maximum  expenditure  of  the 
British  Equitable  Company  on  that  account  should  have 
been  ^9557  ;  and,  as  the  total  expenditure  was  no  less 
than  ^39,320,  there  would  remain  a  sum  of  ^29,763  for 
“extension  expenses”  and  commission.  It  follows  that 
either  the  emoluments  of  the  directors  and  officers  of 
the  Company  exceed  recognized  limits,  or  an  expenditure 
of  ^29,763  was  incurred  to  secure  premiums  amounting 
to  ^6247  !  We  present  the  alternatives  to  the  Board. 
In  the  latter  case,  did  any  of  the  1180  individuals 
who  effected  these  new  policies  with  the  Company  under¬ 
stand  that  their  premiums  for  the  next  five  years,  all  but 
a  fraction,  had  already  been  swallowed  up  in  expenses  ? 
Possibly  the  Company  may  traverse  the  accuracy  of  our 
calculations,  and  we  grant  that  we  are  to  a  certain 
extent  working  in  the  dark.  But  will  the  directors 
enlighten  us  as  to  how  the  money  is  spent,  and  who 
profits  by  it?  And,  if  they  will  not,  is  it  not  high  time 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  refused  to  pass  the  accounts 
until  some  explanation  should  be  forthcoming?  Surely, 
if  further  warrant  for  such  action  be  needed,  it  lies  to 
hand  in  the  fact  that,  although  the  expenditure  has  for 
many  years  past  exceeded  25  per  cent  of  the  premium 
income,  the  margin  allowed  in  the  valuation  for  “  future 
expenses  and  profits”  is  only  20  per  cent  of  that  income. 

We  asserted  at  the  commencement  of  this  article  that 
the  only  excellence  of  the  British  Equitable  Company  lay 
in  its  name.  We  were  wrong.  The  dividend  of  13} 
per  cent  per  annum  which  it  pays  on  the  shareholders’ 
capital  of  ^25,000  seems  to  us  not  only  excellent,  but 
miraculous.  The  prospectus  assures  us  that  the  whole 
of  the  ascertained  surplus  on  the  “  with  profit”  policies 
is  divided  among  the  policy-holders  ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
whole-life  policies  are  concerned,  we  can  readily  credit 
the  statement.  The  present  bonus — poor  though  it  is — 
is,  in  our  view,  the  utmost  the  policy-holders  can  expect 
so  long  as  the  monstrous  rate  of  expenditure  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  maintained.  Indeed,  we  shall  be  greatlv 
surprised  if  they  do  not  fare  even  worse  than  hitherto, 
unless  wholesale  measures  of  retrenchment  and  reform  be 
adopted  without  delay.  But,  if  the  participating  policy¬ 
holders  are  given  the  whole  of  the  surplus  on  their  poli¬ 
cies,  whence  come  the  fat  dividends  which  the  directors, 
presumably  in  accordance  with  their  notions  of  what  is 
“equitable,”  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  shareholders? 
The  “without  profit  ”  policies  only  amount  to  ^,'186,553, 
and  it  seems  incredible  that  a  net  profit  of  ^3300  a  year 
can  be  derived  from  that  source  alone.  We  feel  bound 
to  ask  plainly  whether  the  miserable  results  which,  as 
we  have  shown,  this  office  gives  on  its  ^810,433  °f 
“with  profit”  endowment  insurances  might  not  have 
been  a  few  shades  better  if  the  shareholders  had  been 
content  with  a  more  reasonable  dividend. 

It  was,  and  may  be  still,  the  fashion  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  this  Company  to  talk  of  the  “succour” 
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brought  by  its  means  to  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
We  venture  to  assert  that,  if  half  the  money  that  has 
been  squandered  in  salaries  and  commission  had  been 
distributed  among  these  objects  of  the  Company  s 
philanthropy,  they  would  have  had  more  reason  to 
bless  the  memory  of  the  husbands  and  fathers  who,  as 
things  are,  might  have  done  so  much  better  for  them  by 
taking  their  premiums  elsewhere. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  of  the  National  Prov  ident 
Institution  in  our  article  of  last  week,  the  actuary  in¬ 
forms  us  that  that  society  has  always  paid  interim 
bonuses  on  endowment  insurances,  up  to  the  date  of 
maturity,  at  the  full  rate  declared  at  the  periodical  valua¬ 
tion,  although  it  has  only  of  late  years  paid  interim 
bonuses  in  case  of  death.  We  readily  supplement  our 
observations  on  the  society  with  this  additional  testi- 
monv  to  its  credit.  The  actuary  states,  further,  that  the 
larger  bonuses  paid  by  the  society  on  endowment  in¬ 
surances  than  on  similar  whole-life  policies  have  been 
due  to  the  heavier  “  loading  ”  of  the  premiums  (that  is 
to  say,  to  the  wider  margin  allowed  for  expenses, 
&c.)  and  to  the  more  favourable  rate  of  mortality  which 
obtains  among  that  class  of  policy-holders.  While 
accepting  without  reserve  the  actuary’s  assurance  on 
this  point,  we  confess  that  we  are  still  sceptical  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  bonus  on  endowment  insurances  so 
much  better  than  that  paid  on  the  society’s  other 
policies,  although  we  believe  that  the  result  to  the 
investor  will  still  be  good  enough  to  justify  all  reason¬ 
able  expectations. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  AMERICAN  LOAN. 

Messrs,  n.  m.  rothschild  &  sons  and 

Messrs.  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.  offered  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  one  half  of  the  Uffiited  States  loan  for 
$62,317,500  nominal  capital,  or  say  roughly,  6|  millions 
sterling.  The  other  half  of  the  loan  has  been  taken  by 
a  syndicate  in  the  United  States.  The  rate  of  interest 
is  4  per  cent  and  the  issue  price  113J,  so  that  the  l°an 
gives  the  investor  about  3^  per  cent.  It  is  issued  under 
Acts  passed  in  1870  and  1875-  If 's  payable,  principal 
and  interest,  in  the  United  States  in  standard  coin  of  the 
Union,  and  is  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  issue.  The.  loan,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  in  all  essential  respects  identical  with 
the  existing  4  per  cents  ;  but  it  has  this  advantage  for 
the  investor,  that  whereas  the  old  4  per  cents  are  redeem¬ 
able  in  1907,  or  twelve  years  hence,  the  new  loan  runs 
for  thirty  years  at  least  from  the  present  time.  The  old 
4  per  cents  which  are  thus  redeemable  in  twelve  years 
give,  at  the  present  market  price,  only  about  3!  per 
cent,  while  the  new  loan,  running  for  thirty  years,  gives 
about  3I  per  cent.  The  loan  is,  therefore,  preferable  to 
the  old  Fours  and  was  applied  for  eagerly.  The  list  of 
applications  was  opened  at  10  o’clock  and  was  closed  at 
1 2  o’clock  of  the  same  day.  But  the  stock  is  hardly  suited 
to  the  private  investor,  inasmuch  as  it  is  issued  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  13A  per  cent  and  is  redeemable  at  par.  Many 
people,  however,  look  with  disfavour  upon  the  loan, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in 
“coin,”  Congress  having  refused  to  authorize  an  issue 
at  3  per  cent  payable  explicitly  in  gold.  Therefore  it  is 
feared  by  many  that, 'if  gold  should  go  to  a  premium,  and 
silver  or  paper  become  the  real  currency  of  the  United 
States,  the  interest  may  be  paid  in  a  depreciated  cur¬ 
rency.  That  certainly  will  not  be  done  while  President 
Cleveland  remains  in  office  ;  and,  as  the  Attorney- 
General  has  given  the  opinion  that  “  coin,”  in  the  Acts 
under  which  the  issue  is  made,  means  gold,  it  is  in¬ 
credible  that  any  future  Administration  will  break  faith 
with  the  investor.  Successful  as  the  loan  has  proved,  it 
will  not  put  an  end  to  the  crisis  in  the  United  States.  It 
will  merely  enable  the  Treasury  to  fulfil  its  gold  obliga¬ 
tions  until  the  new  Congress  is  called  together,  and 
decides  what  is  to  be  done.  The  loan  on  Thursday  was 
dealt  in  at  5  premium. 


Italian,  Turkish,  and  Ottoman  Bank  Shares,  and  in  . a  few 
other  securities.  Of  course  it  is  true  that  money  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  cheap,  and  that  confidence  is  reviving  all  over 
Europe.  It  is  also  true  that  the  French  Government  is- 
about  to  fund  40  millions  sterlingof  floating  debt,  and  that 
to  do  so  successfully  there  is  need  for  supporting  the 
market.  Lastly,  it  is  true  that  the  Spanish  Government 
now  shows  a  disposition  to  make  the  concessions  to  the 
railway  companies  demanded  by  the  leading  financial 
houses  in  Paris,  and  if  it  does  so  there  may  possibly  be 
a  Spanish  loan  in  Paris.  But  for  all  that,  the  specula¬ 
tion  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  the  fear,  therefore, 
is  not  altogether  groundless  that  there  may  be  a  sharp 
fall  on  the  Bourse.  At  all  events  the  investing  public 
will  do  well  to  watch  carefully  the  course  of  events  irt 
Paris  in  the  immediate  future. 

Another  circumstance  that  is  favourable  to  the  specu¬ 
lators  in  Paris  is  that  the  Austrian  Government  has^ 
concluded  a  contract  with  the  Rothschild  group  of 
bankers  in  Vienna  for  the  bringing  out  of  a  new  gold 
loan  of  fifty  million  florins,  or  five  millions  sterling.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that  both  Austria  and  Hungary  have 
been  preparing  for  two  or  three  years  past  for  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  that  they  have  been 
accumulating  large  amounts  of  gold.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Hungarian  Government  has  obtained  as  much 
of  the  metal  as  it  requires  ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been 
believed  that  Austria  needed  some  ten  millions  sterling. 
The  Government,  however,  has  decided,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  at  all  events,  to  borrow  only  half  that  amount. 
Probably  it  has  been  mainly  influenced  by  the  critical 
condition  of  the  United  States.  Hitherto  it  has  obtained 
most  of  the  gold  it  wanted  from  the  United  States- 
Treasury,  and  it  doubtless  is  unwilling  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  Treasury  at  the  present  time  by  with¬ 
drawing  very  large  amounts.  It  is  also  naturally 
anxious  not  to  disturb  either  the  London  or  the  Paris 
market.  Directly,  of  course,  gold  cannot  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Bank  of  France  without  the  consent  of  that 
institution  ;  but,  if  much  gold  were  taken  from  London 
just  now,  when  a  United  States  loan  for  over  six  millions 
sterling  is  being  placed,  there  might  be  such  a  rise  of 
rates  here  as  would  disturb  the  Paris  market.  That  is 
to  be  avoided  at  every  cost.  According  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  bankers  and  the  Austrian  Government 
the  former  can  extend  well  into  next  year  the  deliveries 
of  gold,  so  that  they  will  be  given  more  than  twelve 
months  to  accumulate  five  millions  sterling.  There  is  no 
danger,  then,  that  the  loan  will  disturb  the  money 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  interest  both  of 
the  bankers  and  of  the  Austrian  Government  to  do  every¬ 
thing  needful  to  support  all  markets  while  the  operations 
are  being  carried  out,  and  that,  of  course,  is  favourable 
to  the  speculators  in  Paris. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  crisis  in  the  United  States  and 
the  shipments  of  gold  from  London,  to  New  York  are 
unfavourable  to  Paris,  and  so  also  is  the  condition  of 
several  of  the  Australian  reconstructed  banks.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  by  the  well-informed  that 
current  accounts  have  been  withdrawn  of  late  from 
several  of  those  banks  in  the  Colonies,  and  it  is  notorious 
that  the  shareholders  in  the  banks  are  ill  able  to  pay  the 
calls  that  have  been  made  upon  them.  Of  late  the 
rumours  of  difficulties  have  been  thickening,  and  it  has 
been  reported  that  several  of  the  banks  intend  almost 
immediately  to  apply  to  the  European  depositors  for  a 
modification  in  their  schemes  of  reconstruction.  The 
embarrassments  of  the  banks  have  now  reached  such  a 
point  that  two  of  the  leading  auditors  in  Melbourne  have 
prepared  and  published  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
five  reconstructed  Victorian  banks.  Stated  in  the  briefest 
possible  language,  this  scheme  proposes  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  one  bank,  instead  of  five,  to  take  over  the  good 
business  still  remaining  to  them,  and  an  Assets  Realiza¬ 
tion  Company  to  nurse  and  realize,  whenever  possible, 
bad  assets.  It  is  part  of  the  scheme  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  practically  guarantee  one-third  of  the 
deposits.  The  scheme  has  been  very  unfavourably 
criticized,  and  indeed,  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
it  seems  utterly  impracticable.  At  the  same  time,  it 
shows  that  the'  difficulties  of  the  banks,  in  the  opinion 

are  approach- 


Speculation  in  Paris  has  for  some  months  past  been 
Lther  reckless  in  the  South  African  department,  in  Spanish, 


of  the  best-informed  in  the  Colony 
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ing  a  crisis  which  can  only  be  averted  by  prompt 
action. 

The  United  States  and  Austrian  loans,  and  the  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  funding  loan  in  Paris,  are  having  their 
natural  effect  on  the  money  market.  Early  this  week  the 
bill-brokers  here  held  a  meeting  to  consider  whether 
they  should  not  raise  the  rates  for  deposits  to  f  per  cent, 
but  they  could  not  come  to  any  decision.  The  rate  of 
discount  is  likewise  rising.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
discount  brokers  and  bankers  should  be  a  little  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  present  rates  are  unduly  low  ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted,  nevertheless,  whether  much  rise  can  be 
brought  about  at  present,  unless,  of  course,  matters 
grow  still  more  serious  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Australia. 

The  prospect  that  a  new  International  Monetary  Con¬ 
ference  may  be  called  together  by  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  has  led  to  considerable  speculation  in  all  kinds 
of  silver  securities,  and  to  some  rise  in  silver  itself,  which 
has  been  quoted  about  27|d.  an  ounce  this  week.  In 
consequence  the  India  Council  has  been  selling  its  drafts 
much  more  freely.  On  Wednesday  it  offered  for  tender 
60  lakhs  of  rupees  and  obtained  good  prices,  from  is.  id. 
to  is.  ixVd.  per  rupee  ;  but  the  applications  were 
small. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange,  business  has  been  very  quiet, 
a  number  of  influences  combining  to  discourage  specu¬ 
lators  :  the  withdrawals  of  gold  attendant  upon  the 
American  and  Austrian  loans,  the  apprehension  that  the 
Paris  speculation  may  break  down,  the  unfavourable 
reports  from  Egypt,  the  widespread  distress  caused  by 
the  long-continued  bad  weather,  and  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  Argentine  paper  money,  which  seems  to  point  to 
a  renewal  of  political  distrust.  There  has  not  been 
much  selling,  however,  and  there  has  been  only  a  slight 
fall.  American  railroad  securities  have  naturally  been 
the  most  depressed  ;  but  even  in  these  there  has  not 
been  a  serious  decline.  Every  one  is  waiting  for  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Congress.  If  it  acts  wisely,  the  crisis 
■even  yet  can  be  brought  to  an  end  without  serious 
trouble  ;  if  it  does  not,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  premium  on  gold,  and  a  consequent  crisis  in 
the  stock  markets  at  New  York.  The  new 
American  loan,  however,  as  already  stated,  has  been 
dealt  in  at  a  premium  of  3^.  The  South  African  de¬ 
partment  has  been  fairly  steady — without  very  active 
business,  however.  Home  railway  stocks  have  rather 
receded  ;  but  Consols,  Indian  Sterling  stocks,  and  other 
sound  securities  are  in  good  demand.  Indian  rupee 
paper  has  risen  sharply,  and  so  generally  have  all  silver 
securities.  Nobody  seriously  expects  that  the  forth¬ 
coming  International  Conference  will  come  to  any  agree¬ 
ment,  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  Reichstag  has  voted 
for  a  Conference,  and  that  the  Agrarian  Party  is  show¬ 
ing  itself  so  strong  in  Germany  encourages  a  hope  that 
something  or  other  may  ultimately  be  done.  The  South 
-American  department  has  been  quiet.  The  rise  in  the 
Buenos  Ayres  gold  premium  is  not  very  well  under¬ 
stood,  but  the  general  impression  is  that  political 
troubles  are  apprehended.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
President  Saenz  Pena  resigned  a  little  while  ago,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  Uriburu.  Much 
was  hoped  from  him,  and  if  confidence  continued  it  was 
anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  decline  in  the  gold 
premium,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  rise  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  paper  money.  As  the  anticipation 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  the  fears  of  political  disturbance 
are  growing  up  again. 

There  has  been  exceedingly  little  change  in  the  highest 
classes  of  securities  during  the  week.  Rupee  Paper, 
however,  closed  on  Thursday  at  55^ ,  a  rise,  compared 
with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of  §  ;  and  New  South 
Wales  3!  per  cents  closed  at  103^,  a  rise  of  In  the 
Home  Railway  market,  quotations  are  somewhat  lower 
nearly  all  round.  Great  Western  Ordinary  stock  closed 
at  i6if,  a  fall  of  ;  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  closed  at 
1 14,  a  fall  of  1  ;  and  North-Eastern  closed  at  164J,  a 
fall  of  U  In  the  American  department  prices  are  like¬ 
wise  lower,  the  greatest  fall  being  in  Erie  securities. 
Thus,  Erie  Second  Mortgage  Bonds  closed  on  Thursday 


at  59^,  a  fall,  compared  with  the  preceding  Thursday,  of 
2  ;  Erie  shares  closed  at  g|,  a  fall  of  if  ;  and  Erie 
Preference  closed  at  i8£,  a  fall  of  as  much  as  4$.  In 
the  Foreign  department  quotations  have  likewise  given 
way.  Thus,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Rosario  Ordinary  stock 
closed  at  66,  a  fall  of  2  ;  Argentine  Government  Bonds 
of  1886  closed  at  67,  a  fall  of  ;  and  the  Funding  Bonds 
closed  at  72f>  a  fall  °f  ii.  Egyptian  Unified  Bonds 
closed  at  103I,  a  fall  of  1  ;  but  German  Threes  closed  at 
97f,  a  rise  of  f.  In  the  South  African  mining  depart¬ 
ment  there  has  been  a  considerable  advance.  Jubilee 
shares  closed  at  gf,  a  rise  of  J  ;  Robinson  closed  at  8^, 
a  rise  of  f  ;  Crown  Reef  closed  at  10^,  also  a  rise  of  $  ; 
and  Jagersfontein  New  closed  at  19?,  a  rise  of  i§. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  F.  A.  Thompson  Group. 

Three  weeks  ago,  when  the  announcement  that  the 
capital  of  a  new  gold-mining  company,  calling  itself  the 
“  Mainland  Consols,  Limited,”  had  been  subscribed 
three  times  over,  caused  us  to  examine  the  credentials 
of  that  undertaking,  and  so  to  make  our  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson,  we  had  no  conception 
of  the  extent  and  importance  of  that  gentleman’s 
operations.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  we  have  since 
added  considerably  to  our  information  in  that  respect ; 
but  each  week  teaches  us  that  there  is  more  to  learn. 
We  have  hitherto  only  known  Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson  at 
No.  54  Old  Broad  Street,  where,  as  chairman,  or 
manager,  or  vendor  (or,  it  may  be,  a  combination  of  all 
three  characters),  he  presides  over  the  destinies,  not 
only  of  Mainland  Consols,  but  also  of  the  New  Zealand 
Jubilee  Gold  Mine,  the  Robinson  Gold  Mines,  and  the 
West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion.  But  within  the  last  few  days  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  him  again  at  Broad  Street  House,  where  the 
Finance  Bund,  the  Great  Dundas  Gold  Mine,  the  Bissen- 
berger  Gold  Mine,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Hills  Silver 
Mine  have  their  home.  Here,  too,  we  meet  again 
modest  Mr.  Tibbs,  who  contents  himself,  at  54  Old 
Broad  Street,  with  the  comparatively  humble  post  of 
secretary  to  the  Robinson  Gold  Mines,  but  whose  name 
is  writ  large  at  Broad  Street  House  in  glorious  equality 
with  those  of  Mr.  Edwin  Bellfield  and  the  great  Mr. 
F.  A.  Thompson  himself.  And,  indeed,  this  is  only 
fitting  ;  for  was  it  not  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  an 
agreement  between  Percival  Tibbs,  Esquire,  and  the 
Idaho  Silver  Mining  Company  that  the  Queen  of 
the  Hills  Silver  Mine  was  called  into  existence  ? 
And  Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson  has  yet  other  friends.  At  the 
same  address  may  be  seen,  for  example,  Mr.  E.  H.  Ross, 
formerly  his  colleague  on  the  Board  of  the  Mexican 
General  Land  Mortgage  and  Investment  Company  (now, 
alas  !  in  liquidation),  whose  liabilities  are  stated  in  the 
Court  of  Bankruptcy  to  be  ^111,187,  with  “no  avail¬ 
able  assets.” 

The  original  assertion  that  the  capital  of  the  “  Main¬ 
land  Consols,  Limited,”  had  been  subscribed  three  times 
over  was  somewhat  modified  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright,  managing  director  of  the  West  Aus¬ 
tralian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation,  who  was 
content  to  declare  that  it  had  been  “very  largely  over¬ 
subscribed.”  It  is  time,  we  think,  to  state  the  actual 
facts.  The  subscribed  capital  is  ^150,000.  The  amount 
returned  to  subscribers  was  under  £7000.  Probably 
Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  may  consider  himself  justified  in 
describing  £7000  as  a  very  large  sum  of  money.  The 
question  remainsto  whom  it  was  returned.  And  it  is  here 
that  wefindevidence  of  the  noble  altruismof  the  directors. 
To  Lord  Douglas  of  Hawick,  to  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ruegg,and 
to  Lieut. -Colonel  Cradock-Hartopp,  all  of  them  directors, 
a  considerable  part  of  their  subscriptions  was  returned  ; 
even  Mr.  B.  O.  C.  Orlebar,  the  secretary,  and  Mr.  C.  F. 
Shackle,  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Company,  were  dis¬ 
appointed  of  the  full  measure  of  their  hopes.  Mr.  John 
Hale,  too,  of  Messrs.  Haggard,  Hale,  &  Pixley,  brokers 
to  the  Company,  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Moreing,  of  Messrs. 
Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  consulting  engineers  to  the 
Robinson  Gold  Mine,  were  among  the  partially  un¬ 
successful  applicants.  And  what  was  the  motive  of 
all  this  self-abnegation  ?  Was  it  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  spinster  applicants  for  some  five  or  ten  shares  apiece, 
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and  of  the  inevitable  “  clerk  in  holy  orders,”  who 
have  one  and  all  obtained  their  full  allotments?  Nay, 
was  there  not  one  lady  who  applied  for  no  fewer 
than  1000  shares,  and  to  whom  the  directors,  with 
admirable  gallantry,  allotted  the  whole  amount?  But 
the  directors  are  men  of  business  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
They  know  the  importance  in  such  enterprises  of  being 
in  a  position  to  control  the  market ;  and  they  have  allotted 
to  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  Mr.  Frederick  Augustus  Thompson  as  its 
representative,  every  one  of  the  35,000  shares  for  which 
it  applied.  But,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  35,000 
shares,  to  say  nothing  of  the  considerable  allotments  to 
Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson,  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  and  other 
prominent  members  of  the  Thompson  Group,  what,  we 
wonder,  would  have  become  of  the  “very  large  over¬ 
subscription  ”  of  which  the  unsophisticated  Mr.  Whitaker 
Wright  so  disinterestedly  boasts  ! 

The  following  are  among  the  numerous  Companies 
which  have  recently  been  formed  and  exploited,  and  are 
still  dominated,  by  the  F.  A.  Thompson  Group.  Its 
perusal  will  probably  interest  those  of  our  readers  who 
love  examples  of  the  theory  of  permutations  and  com¬ 
binations,  particularly  if  they  should  receive  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  invest  in  the  forthcoming  “Golden  Crown, 
Limited  ” : — 

Mawson’s  RewardClaim, Limited.  Registered  April,  1894. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  chairman. 

Hon.  H.  J.  Saunders,  director. 

G.  F.  Tavenor,  director. 

A.  H.  P.  Stoneham,  secretary. 

Golconda  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  Registered  May,  1894. 
F.  A.  Thompson,  chairman. 

Blackett’s  Claim  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.  Regis¬ 
tered  June,  1894. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  chairman. 

Sir  W.  Olivey,  director. 

B.  Siemert,  director. 

White  Feather  Reward  Claim,  Limited.  Registered 
August,  1894. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  chairman. 

Hon.  H.  J.  Saunders,  director. 

B.  Siemert,  director. 

A.  H.  P.  Stoneham,  secretary. 

West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation, 
Limited.  Registered  September,  1894. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  chairman. 

Whitaker  Wright,  managing  director. 

A.  H.  P.  Stoneham,  director. 

C.  F.  Shackle,  secretary. 

London  and  Western  Australian  Exploration  Company, 
Limited.  Registered  September,  1894. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  chairman. 

A.  H.  P.  Stoneham,  director. 

C.  A.  Moreing,  secretary. 

Bissenberger  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.  Regis¬ 
tered  October,  1894. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  director. 

Sir  W.  Olivey,  director. 

B.  Siemert,  director. 

Dudley  A.  C.  Scott,  director. 

Percival  Tibbs,  secretary. 

Great  Dundas  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.  Regis¬ 
tered  October,  1894. 

B.  Siemert,  director. 

G.  F.  Tavenor,  director. 

Percival  Tibbs,  secretary. 

New  Zealand  Jubilee  Gold  Mine,  Limited.  Registered 
January,  1895. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  managing  director. 

Dudley  A.  C.  Scott,  director. 

Wilberforce  Bryant,  director. 

Matthew  Hale,  director. 

B.  O.  C.  Orlebar,  secretary. 

Mainland  Consols,  Limited.  Registered  January,  1895. 
F.  A.  Thompson,  director. 

Lord  Douglas  of  Hawick,  director. 

Haggard,  Hale,  &  Pixley,  brokers. 

B.  O.  C.  Orlebar,  secretary. 

Robinson  Gold  Mines,  Limited.  Registered  February, 
1895. 

F.  A.  Thompson,  director. 

Lord  Douglas  of  Hawick,  director. 

Hon.  H.  J.  Saunders,  director. 
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Percival  Tibbs,  secretary. 

Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  consulting 
engineers. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson  was  also  connected,  as  chairman, 
with  the  Decatur  Mines  Syndicate,  and  the  Van  Ryn 
Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  but  he  no 
longer  holds  those  offices.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  under  what  circumstances  the  connection  ceased. 

Lindsay’s  Extended  (East)  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

About  the  middle  of  last  month  there  was  floated  a 
Company  called  “Lindsay’s  Gold  Mines,  Limited,”  with 
a  capital  of  ^65,000,  out  of  which  ^45,000  in  cash  and 
shares  was  to  be  paid  to  the  vendors.  Although  the 
prospectus  contained  very  satisfactory  reports  on  the 
property  by  Mr.  David  Lindsay  and  others,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  enterprise  did  not  receive  a  very  full 
measure  of  support  from  the  public.  But  in  this  the 
public  missed  a  great  opportunity,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  statements  in  a  prospectus,  just  issued  by  the 
“  Lindsay’s  Extended  (East)  Gold  Mines,  Limited,”  in 
which  Mr.  David  Lindsay  and  Mr.  James  Francis 
Markes  (one  of  the  vendors  of  the  new  Company)  ring 
the  changes  in  panegyrics  of  surprising  harmony.  Here, 
then,  is  another  chance — we  will  not  venture  to  say,  a 
last  chance — for  any  one  who,  regretting  his  former 
diffidence,  may  be  willing  to  accept  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Markes  as  to  the  merits  of  the  property  which  he  is 
offering  for  sale.  The  directors  and  officers  of  the  new 
Company  are  practically  identical  with  those  of  (save  the 
mark  !)  the  old  one,  and  the  capital  is  again  fixed  at 
£65,000  ;  but  this  time  the  vendors  require  ^50,000, 
leaving  only  ^15,000  for  working  capital.  However,  a 
poor  £5000  subscribed  will  suffice  to  float  the  new  ven¬ 
ture  ;  for,  “  as  showing  the  faith  of  the  vendors  in  the 
merits  of  the  property,”  they  have  consented  to  accept 
all  but  this  nominal  sum  in  shares.  As  to  certain  mys¬ 
terious  contracts  entered  into  between  Mr.  Markes  and 
various  other  people,  the  applicant  for  shares  need  not 
trouble  his  head.  The  directors  have  thoughtfully  in¬ 
serted  the  “waiver”  clause  in  the  prospectus,  so  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  his  ever  being  consulted  on  the  subject. 
Despite  all  these  salient  advantages,  we  fear  that  the 
reputation  of  the  Coolgardie  Gold  Fields,  dubious  as  it 
is  already,  will  not  be  enhanced  by  the  promotion  of 
Lindsay’s  Extended  Gold  Mines. 

Northern  Railway  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  Transvaal. 

Subscriptions  are  invited  by  Messrs.  Sperling  &  Co. 
for  bearer  certificates  of  15,000  shares,  each  of  5°9 
or  ^20,  in  the  Northern  Railway  of  the  South  African. 
Republic.  The  undertaking  is  established  pursuant  to 
Belgian  law. 

We  cannot  recommend  an  investment  which  is  under 
the  control  of  a  Government  so  notoriously  antagonistic 
to  the  British  investor  as  the  South  African  Republic  . 
The  fact  that  the  undertaking  is  administered  under 
Belgian  law  would  seriously  affect  the  position  of  the 
British  investor  in  the  event  of  trouble  with  the  Boers. 

McKenzie  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

The  prospectus  of  the  McKenzie  Gold  Mines  (Limited) 
is  in  circulation.  The  capital  of  the  Company  is  ^75,000.. 
and  it  is  proposed  to  acquire  and  work  a  mining  property 
comprising  fifteen  acres,  situated  in  the  Coolgardie  gold 
fields,  Western  Australia.  The  sum  to  be  paid  for  the 
property  is  ^j6o,ooo,  of  which  ^20,000  is  to  be  in  cash 
and  the  balance  in  shares.  Applications  for  30,000  shares 
of  £ 1  each  are  invited  by  the  Western  Australian 
Development  Corporation  (Limited). 

Daniel  Crawford  &  Son,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  business  of  Messrs.  Daniel  Crawford  & 
Son,  wine  and  whisky  merchants  of  Glasgow.  The 
capital  is  ^120,000,  divided  into  6,000  five  per  cent 
cumulative  preference,  and  6,000  ordinary,  shares  of 
£10  each. 

Londonderry  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  “  Moses,”  who  writes 
every  week  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  something  verj 
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much  resembling  an  outside  broker’s  circular  concerning 
the  West  Australian  gold  fields,  appears  upon  the  register 
of  the  “Londonderry  Gold  Mines,  Limited,”  as  the  proud 
possessor  of  no  fewer  than  1000  shares.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  suggest  that  this  particular  circumstance  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  glowing  eulogies  which 
“  Moses  ”  has  hitherto  indited  on  the  subject  of  Colonel 
North’s  “  record  ”  Gold  Mine.  We  have  too  much  faith 
in  “Moses,”  and  in  “Moses”’  impartial  advice  upon 
bona  fide  investments,  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to 
the  singular  coincidence. 

We  regret  to  observe  numerous  inaccuracies  in  the 
“  Stock  Exchange  Year-Book  ”  and  the  “  Directory  of 
Directors.”  These  are  publications  which  should  be, 
and  might  very  well  be,  standard  books  of  reference,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  in  their  present  condition  they  are 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  They  abound  with  errors,  both 
of  omission  and  commission,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
works  such  as  these,  which  in  the  past  gained  a  certain 
reputation  for  their  usefulness,  should  have  been 
allowed  thus  to  deteriorate. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

143  Holland  Road,  W.,  8  February ,  1895. 

SIR, — Referring  to  your  proposed  timely  series  of 
articles  upon  “  Insurance  as  an  Investment/’  will 
you  pardon  me  if,  with  the  sole  view  of  aiding  you  in 
the  campaign,  I  venture  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few 
technical  points  where,  unless  well  guarded,  you  may 
lay  yourself  open  to  effectual  rejoinder  ? 

First  :  Get  your  foot  firmly  upon  the  principle  that 
life  assurance  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  an  investment  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Assurance  rests  upon 
collectivism — -i.e.  upon  the  outcome  of  the  mass,  with 
equal  individual  sharing — so  that  some  receive  more 
than  they  paid  in,  which  difference  is  levied  upon  those 
that  pay  more  than  they  receive. 

No  bonus  drawn  from  an  equitable  distribution  of 
profits  (in  these  days  of  low  interest  and  large  expenses) 
can  redress  this  natural  inequality  ;  and,  if  it  does,  it 
means  that  others  have  had  to  put  up  with  a  less  share 
than  they  would  equitably  be  entitled  to. 

Second  :  In  examining  the  bonus  distribution  between 
ordinary  and  endowment  policies,  you  must  not  over¬ 
look  : 

a.  That  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  death-rate  is 
better  amongst  endowment  lives  ;  and  so  they  may 
make  somewhat  more  profit  on  this  account. 

b.  That  the  interest  profit  (i.e.  the  rate  yielded  over 
the  valuation  rate)  is  quicker  coming  up,  because  the 
-reserves  (or  surface  over  which  such  is  reckoned)  are 
larger. 

c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  amoutit  of  commission 
(though  the  rate  may  be  the  same)  is  a  stronger  pull 
upon  the  margin  than  with  ordinary  policies. — Yours 
faithfully,  Ralph  P.  Hardy,  Actuary. 

[This  letter  accidentally  escaped  publication  last  week. 
We  are  very  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  an  actuary 
of  Mr.  Hardy’s  world-wide  reputation.  The  rate  of  interest 
no  doubt  is  falling :  on  the  other  hand,  endowment 
insurance  in  a  good  office  enables  the  insurer  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  investments  made  when  times  were  better.  The 
increase  of  expenses  due  to  stress  of  competition 
will,  we  trust,  be  confined  eventually  to  those  offices 
which  find  extravagant  self-advertisement  the  only 
antidote  to  the  decline  caused  by  the  public’s  better 
understanding  of  their  proceedings.  For  the  reasons 
marked  a  and  b  in  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  letter, 
to  which  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  less  chance  of  selec¬ 
tion  against  the  office  in  the  case  of  an  endowment  insur¬ 
ance,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  actuaries  whom  we 
have  consulted  that  the  reversionary  bonus  on  a  policy 
of  that  class  should  be  not  less  than  that  awarded  to  a 
corresponding  policy  for  the  whole  of  life,  even  though 
this  entails  giving  it  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cash 
surplus. — Ed.  Y.  7?.] 


REVIEWS. 

MR.  SAINTSBURY  AS  A  CRITIC. 

“  Corrected  Impressions  :  Essays  on  Victorian  Writers.” 

By  George  Saintsbury.  London  :  Heinemann.  1895. 

R.  SAINTSBURY  tells  us  that  his  new  essays 
“  differ  a  little  in  their  scheme  and  aim  from  any¬ 
thing  that  their  writer  has  hitherto  attempted.”  Possibly ; 
yet  in  their  result  we  cannot  say  that  they  really  differ 
from  the  “  Essays  in  English  Literature,”  the  “  Essays 
on  French  Novelists,”  and  the  “  Miscellaneous  Essays.” 
Mr.  Saintsbury’s  view  of  criticism  is  a  short  and  easy 
one  :  it  is  expressed  definitely  enough  in  this  passage 
from  the  essay  on  Mr.  Swinburne  : 

“For  to  this  we  always  come,  and  in  this  I  be¬ 
lieve  consists  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  every  kind  of  beauty.  If  you  ever  could  find 
out  exactly  why  it  is  beautiful,  the  thing  would 
become  scientific  and  cease  to  be  interesting.  But 
you  cannot,  and  so  there  is  at  once  the  joy  of  possession 
and  the  ardour  of  the  unattained.  You  read  for  the 
first,  the  twentieth,  or  the  hundredth  time,  ‘The  Garden 
of  Proserpine,’  or  ‘  Ilicet,’  or  ‘A  Wasted  Vigil.’ 
There  is  the  first  stage  of  pleasure,  a  purely  uncritical 
enjoyment.  Then  there  is  the  second  stage,  in  which 
you  sit  down  and  take  your  critical  paper  and  pencil  and 
put  down  :  metre  so  much  ;  alliteration  so  much  ;  inge¬ 
nious  disposition  of  vowel  sounds  so  much  ;  criticism  of 
life  so  much  ;  pathetic  fancy  so  much  ;  to  having  read  it 
when  SHE  was  present,  or  absent,  or  cross,  or  kind,  or 
something,  so  much  ;  literary  reminiscence  so  much. 
And  then  there  is  the  third,  when  you  have  totted  these 
items  up,  and  found  that  they  do  not  come  to  anything 
like  the  real  total,  that  there  is  an  infinite  balance 
of  attraction  and  satisfaction  which  you  cannot  explain, 
which  is  fact,  but  an  unsolved,  unanalysed,  ultimate  fact.” 

Now  when  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  that  in  all  true  beauty 
there  remains  a  last  something  which  escapes  analysis, 
he  is  quite  correct.  When,  however,  he  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  trying  to  analyse  at 
all,  because  your  analysis  will  be  exhausted  before  it 
reaches  the  end,  he  simply  denies  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  criticism.  What  criticism  consists  in,  is  the 
attempt  to  find  out,  to  trace  back  to  their  origins,  to 
discriminate  and  classify,  just  those  things  which  he  dog¬ 
matically  sets  down  as  unknowable,  and  of  no  conse¬ 
quence.  “There  were  a  great  many  things,”  he  tells 
us,  of  Matthew  Arnold,  “that  he  did  not  know  or  did 
not  fancy  ;  and  like  most  of  us,  no  doubt,  he  was  very 
apt  to  think  that  what  he  did  not  know  was  not 
worth  the  knowing,  and  that  only  very  poor  and  un¬ 
happy  creatures  could  like  what  he  did  not  fancy.” 
Could  Mr.  Saintsbury  have  more  explicitly  expressed 
his  own  attitude?  It  is  true  that  in  the  essay 
from  which  we  quote  he  adds,  “  Now  all  these  things; 
are  specially  bad  preparations  for  the  task  of  the  critic.” 
Here  we  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  could  wish  that  he 
had  taken  his  own  precept  more  closely  to  heart. 
Another  piece  of  unintentional  self-definition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  essay  on  Macaulay,  where  we  read  of  “  his- 
obstinate  superficiality,  and  the  calm  assumption  which 
accompanied  it  that  there  was  nothing  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.”  But  with  Mr.  Saintsbury  it  is  scarcely  a  “calm 
assumption  ”  ;  but  rather  a  loud  and  defiant  proclama¬ 
tion.  It  is  really  curious  how  anxious  he  is  to  force  on 
our  notice  just  what  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  conceal. 
You  may  not  be  a  very  good  critic,  but  you  need  not  take 
such  trouble  to  insist,  at  every  moment,  on  your  own 
deficiencies.  Still,  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  evidently  sincere  ;  he 
really  believes  in  himself;  he  continues  to  chatter  around 
and  about  his  subject,  without  one  word  of  real  criticism, 
with  a  cheerful  confidence  that  his  is  the  only  really 
sensible  way  of  doing  things.  And  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  intimate  that  his  remarks,  such  as  they  are, 
are  more  often  wrong  than  right.  He  has  absolutely 
no  general  ideas,  no  point  of  view  ;  he  represents,  in 
his  bookish  talk  about  books,  precisely  the  average 
person  ;  who  is,  indeed,  in  the  main,  a  very  sensible 
person,  when  he  does  not  give  himself  airs  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  Mr.  Saintsbury  gives  himself  airs.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  thinks  it  interesting  and  important  to  register 
the  fact  that  he  liked  “  Pickwick  ”  when  he  was  a  boy, 
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and  likes  it  still  ;  indeed,  after  this  he  is  convinced  that 
nothing’  more  need  be  said.  He  does  not  realize  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  said  nothing.  limes  move, 
but  not  Mr.  Saintsbury;  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago, 
so  he  is  now,  or,  in  his  own  phrase,  “the  fossil  abides.” 
Again,  in  writing  of  Matthew  Arnold,  he  tells  us  that 
the  book  in  which  he  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Arnold’s  poetry  was  the  second  edition  of  the  “  Poems,” 
which,  as  he  rightly  says,  contains  most  of  Arnold’s 
best  work.  And  he  adds  :  “  When  I  find  myself  rank¬ 
ing  Mr.  Arnold  higher  as  a  poet  than  some  do  whose 
opinions  I  respect,  I  always  endeavour  to  make  sure 
that  the  cause  is  nothing  illegitimate  connected  with 
this  first  acquaintance.  And  I  do  not  think  it  is.”  It 
is  difficult  to  know  whether  this  should  be  described 
as  giving  oneself  airs,  or  affecting  an  inconceivable 
humility  ;  the  only  certainty  in  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
not  criticism,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinence  to  Matthew 
Arnold. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Saintsbury  tells  us  that  “care  has 
been  taken  to  maintain  the  genuineness  of  the  individual 
impression,  past  as  well  as  present.  To  do  this  it  was 
necessary  rather  to  give  the  heads  of  a  study  of  the 
authors  than  the  completed  study  itself,  and  rather 
to  say  too  little  than  to  say  too  much  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  not  to  refrain  from  a  certain  amount 
of  personal  detail.”  We  have  just  seen  one  or  two 
specimens  of  this  “personal  detail,”  which  at  times 
degenerates  into  this  sort  of  thing  :  “I  happen  to  have 
been  born  not  quite  three  years  before  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  therefore  I  ought  to  have  been  exposed  to 
very  much  the  same  ‘  skiey  influences  ’  in  point  of 
time.”  But  in  regard  to  the  question  of  saying  too 
little  rather  than  too  much,  what  we  have  to  complain 
of  is  that,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  is  said  at  all, 
nothing  that  is  really  worth  saying.  Take  the  first 
two  essays,  or  rather  the  first  four  essays,  for  Mr. 
Saintsbury  remains  constant  to  his  journalistic  prac¬ 
tice  of  reprinting  what  he  has  written  exactly  in 
the  form  in  which  it  originally  appeared.  They  are  on 
ThackerayandTennyson,  and  between  them  they  fill  forty 
pages.  They  chat  away  agreeably  enough,  and  seem 
to  be  saying  something,  but  if  you  examine  into  them 
carefully  you  will  find  that  all  they  really  tell  you  is  that 
Thackeray  creates  very  living  characters,  and  that  people 
have  held,  at  different  times,  different  opinions  in  regard 
to  his  exact  place  in  the  world  of  letters  ;  that  Tenny¬ 
son  is  a  great  master  of  slow  music  in  verse,  but  not, 
as  Mr.  Swinburne  is,  of  quick  music.  Did  anybody  ever 
■doubt  these  facts,  and  was  it  worth  writing  forty  pages 
in  which  to  say  them  ?  We  gather,  in  addition,  that 
Mr.  Saintsbury  admires  Thackeray  and  Tennyson  very 
much,  and  thinks  it  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that 
he  should  admire  them  as  much  now  as  he  did 
twenty  years  ago.  He  is  careful  to  tell  us  that  he  was 
never  a  Browningite  or  a  Ruskinite,  though  he  admires 
Browning  and  Ruskin  :  as  if  anybody  who  intelligently 
admired  Browning  and  Ruskin  ever  was  a  Browningite 
or  a  Ruskinite!  He  writes  an  essay  on  “Three  Mid- 
Century  Novelists,”  and  in  dealing  with  George  Eliot, 
he  remarks  :  “  ‘The  Mill  on  the  Floss’  was  not  likely, 
the  circumstances  being  still  the  same,  to  diminish  the 
author’s  vogue,  and  I  suppose  it  is  her  best  book, 
though  it  may  not  contain  her  best  scenes.”  “I  sup¬ 
pose  ”  !  Well,  is  it  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is,  why  ?  and  if 
it  is  not,  why,  again  ?  These  are  questions  from  which 
Mr.  Saintsbury  invariably  whisks  away  with  an  air  of 
supercilious  and  middle-aged  juvenility,  the  juvenility  of 
what  he  himself,  with  twofold  injustice,  calls  “a  rather 
grey  and  partially  knowing  age.”  He  has  a  habit— 
it  is  characteristic — of  finishing  a  clause  or  a  sentence 
with  “and  so  on  and  so  on,”  or  “and  so  forth”; 
a  habit  which  is  not  merely  slovenly  as  writing 
(that  we  are  not  surprised  at  in  one  who  could  write  : 
“for  qui  dit  ebb  dit  flood”),  but  which  betrays  that 
curious  slovenliness  of  thought  that  characterizes  all  Mr. 
Saintsbury’s  work.  There  are  some  writers  who  are  so 
persistently  wrong-headed  that  we  wonder  how  they 
could  possibly  have  formed  their  opinions.  No  such 
thought  ever  occurs  to  one  in  regard  to  Mr.  Saintsbury. 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  his  opinions  are,  except 
that  such  a  poem  is  good,  and  that  he  “supposes  ”  such 
a  novel  is  good  too.  Having  plenty  of  common-sense, 
a  considerable  facility  in  absorbing  and,  in  a  general 


way,  appreciating  everything  that  comes  along,  he  is 
often  quite  fairly  correct  in  regard  to  those  super¬ 
ficial  matters  to  which  he  confines  himself.  But 
without  wishing  to  be  at  all  unduly  severe  on  work 
which  we  suppose  does  not  profess  to  be  more  than 
literary  journalism,  we  may  be  excused  for  asking 
why  it  was  written  at  all,  or,  if  there  were  obvious 
reasons  for  its  being  written,  and  printed  in  the  Indian 
Daily  News  and  the  New  York  Critic ,  why  it  should 
have  been  reprinted  in  a  book?  For  criticism,  though 
it  does  not  rank  high  among  the  arts,  is  an  art  ;  an  art 
capable  of  extreme  delicacy,  subtlety,  and  audacity;  an 
art  which  demands  a  rare  combination  of  insight,  in¬ 
dependent  thought,  and  fine  feeling  for  literature.  As 
Mr.  Saintsbury  possesses  none  of  these  qualities,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  answer  our  question,  had  he 
not  answered  it  himself,  in  his  reiterated  and  exultant 
contempt  for  these  very  qualities,  the  qualities  which 
make  criticism. 

I 

A  DEAN’S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

“The  Recollections  of  the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle,  Dean 
of  Salisbury.”  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

NO  branch  of  literature  appears  to  us  to  have  fallen 
into  greater  desuetude  in  England  than  biography. 
Lives  of  persons  by  themselves  or  by  their  friends  teem 
from  the  press,  but  it  is  rarely  indeed  that  one  of  them 
shows  a  sense  of  proportion,  any  constructive  instinct,  or 
that  gift  of  making  us  see  a  face  or  a  scene  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  biographer’s  art.  Last  week  we 
dealt  with  Mr.  Sala’s  shortcomings  ;  to-day  the  “Recol¬ 
lections  ”  of  a  distinguished  and  amiable  divine,  born,  by 
a  coincidence,  in  the  same  year  as  Mr.  Sala,  but  moving 
in  an  absolutely  different  orbit,  call  for  a  like  expression 
of  regret.  Again,  the  chance  of  a  good  book  has  been 
thrown  away;  again,  material,  not  without  its  merit, 
has  been  thrown  before  us,  a  mass  of  raw  gobbets, 
instead  of  being  cooked  up  into  a  palatable  composition. 

One  of  the  first  laws  of  biography  is  that  the  writer 
should  know  how  to  use  figures  sufficiently  and  yet 
moderately.  Dates  must  not  be  lavished  over  the  page, 
but  it  should  be  recollected  that  they  form  the  terminal 
factors  for  the  reader’s  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
story.  Dean  Boyle  is  so  modest  that  he  fails  to  men¬ 
tion  to  us  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  we  remain  in  a  fog  throughout  half  the  volume. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  who  flourishes  to-day,  and  who 
knew  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  De  Quincey.  When  was 
he  born?  is  the  first  question  we  ask.  We  have  had  to 
refer  to  another  source  of  information  to  supply  this 
date,  1828.  The  first  anecdote  in  the  book  describes 
how  the  author  saw  Charles  X.  and  his  Queen  driving- 
from  Holyrood  to  Hopetoun  House.  When  was  this? 
the  Dean  forgets  to  say.  Another  great  disadvantage 
under  which  these  “  Recollections  ”  labour  is  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  Dean’s  susceptibility.  He  is  afraid  of  saying 
anything  which  can  give  the  least  discomfort  to  any¬ 
body.  He  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  sentiment  so  wickedly 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  Crabbe  by  the  authors  of  the 
“Rejected  Addresses.”  His  clerical  profession  seems 
to  have  taught  him  “  how  extremely  improper  it  would 
be,  by  any  allusion,  however  slight,  to  give  any  un¬ 
easiness,  however  trivial,  to  any  individual,  however 
foolish  or  wicked.” 

If,  nevertheless,  we  overlook  the  vagueness,  the  want 
of  arrangement,  and  the  absurd  optimism  of  these 
“  Recollections,”  there  is  much  in  them  that  may  be 
read  with  pleasure.  The  author  stands  self-revealed  as 
a  scholarly,  gracious,  and  most  amiable  man.  It  is  not 
his  fault  if  he  comes  gleaning  in  a  field  where  there  is 
not  much  corn  left  on  the  ground.  It  is  not  very  easy 
now  to  supplement  by  slight  personal  reminiscence  the 
impression  produced  on  us  by  Mozley,  by  Mark  Patti- 
son,  by  Pusey,  and  by  F.  D.  Maurice.  The  Dean  ot 
Salisbury  took  part  in  the  great  religious  movement  of 
fifty  years  ago,  but  he  came  into  it  late  and  young,  and 
we  do  not  gather  that  its  secrets  were  revealed  to  him. 
He  was  at  Oxford  from  1847  to  1852,  years  of  deep 
significance  to  English  thought,  and  his  friends  were 
numerous  and  able.  The  present  Lord  Salisbury  was 
one  of  the  most  intimate  of  these,  Ward  Hunt,  though 
his  senior,  was  another  ;  Mozley  was  markedly  kind  to 
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him.  He  saw  Routh,  then  approaching  his  one  hun¬ 
dredth  year.  He  knew  William  Palmer  and  Hook, 
Sellar  and  Burgon,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Charles  Mar¬ 
riott  ;  but  all  these  names  flit  across  his  pages  with  tan¬ 
talizing  indistinctness,  and  he  has  really  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  tell  us  about  them.  The  nearest  approach  to  a 
vivid  impression  is  given  in  a  vignette  on  Pusey  s 
preaching  : 

“  Pusey  was  to  preach  at  Mr.  Hackman’s  church  on 
a  Sunday  evening,  and  I  and  one  or  two  friends  got 
leave  from  the  sub-rector  of  Exeter  to  be  absent  from 
Sunday  evening  chapel  in  order  to  hear  the  sermon.  It 
was  one  of  Pusey’s  powerful  moral  addresses.  I  was 
repelled,  I  remember,  by  his  stern  view  of  post-bap¬ 
tismal  sin  ;  but  his  exhortation  to  live  above  the  world, 
and  use  Oxford  life  rightly,  burnt  into  the  mind.  There 
was  something  awful  in  the  deep  monotony  of  his 
manner,  and,  after  listening  to  him,  I  ceased  to  wonder 
at  the  veneration  he  inspired  in  some  of  the  elder  men, 
who  were  admitted  to  intimacy  with  him.” 

The  Dean  of  Salisbury  says  that  he  could  fill  pages 
with  his  recollections  of  Newman’s  talk.  What  he  does 
repeat  is  so  slight  and  so  colourless  that  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  regret  his  disinclination  to  give  more.  The 
most  interesting  thing  he  records  regarding  Newman  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  15  September,  1865, 
describing  his  having  just  dined,  we  suppose  at  Hursley, 
with  Keble  and  Pusey.  But  if  anything  characteristic 
was  added  in  Newman’s  letter,  the  Dean’s  fatal  discre¬ 
tion  has  suppressed  it.  The  best  stories  in  this  book 
are  given  at  secondhand,  and  many  of  these  are  old. 
We  have  certainly  heard  before  of  the  man  who,  calling 
upon  Carlyle  and  being  enthusiastically  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Carlyle,  had  his  pleasure  damped  by  Carlyle’s  ex¬ 
plaining,  “  She’s  rale  glad  to  see  you  ;  she  thocht  you 
was  Emerson.”  But  a  truly  delightful  anecdote  about 
Wordsworth — all  comic  Wordsworthiana  are  welcome — 
seems  to  us  to  be  perfectly  new.  At  one  of  his  breakfasts 
Rogers  fidgetted,  because  Wordsworth,  who  was  staying 
in  the  house,  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast.  At  last 
he  excused  himself  to  his  guests,  and  said  he  must  go 
up  and  see  what  was  wrong.  After  a  while  he  came 
back  and  reported  as  follows  :  “  Mr.  Wordsworth  dined 
last  night  at  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis’,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  were  serious.  But  I  have  prevailed  upon 
him  to  repeat  one  of  his  own  sonnets,  he  is  recovering 
prodigiously,  and  he  will  be  with  us  directly.” 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  pretend  that  the  Dean 
of  Salisbury  has  made  a  good  book  of  his  “Recollec¬ 
tions.”  That  he  is  a  delightful  companion,  a  ripe 
scholar,  a  man  of  infinite  geniality,  we  are  persuaded. 
He  may  even  be  a  good  raconteur ,  for  the  tongue  and  the 
pen  are  not  one.  But  he  has  to  no  appreciable  degree 
the  gift  of  painting  character,  and  his  memory  seems 
vague,  as  the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  not  kept  a 
diary  is  bound  ,to  be,  unless  he  has  a  positive  gift  for 
literary  reminiscences.  The  persons,  moreover,  in  whom 

J  the  Dean  of  Salisbury  was  most  deeply  interested,  were 
men  of  light  and  leading  in  the  university  and  classical 
life  of  fifty  years  ago.  Of  these,  half  a  dozen  are  still 
and  always  will  remain  interesting.  Of  the  rest,  scarcely 
a  definite  memory  is  left  in  any  reader  born  since  1835. 
Ludlow  and  Linwood,  Garbett  and  Eden— these  were 
men  of  mark  in  and  to  their  own  generation — but  who  is 
there  now  who  is  greatly  interested  in  hearing  vague 
recollections  about  them  ? 

1  • ,  i 

i  THE  PALMY  DAYS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

)  “  Abelard  and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Univer¬ 
sities.”  By  Gabriel  Compayr^.  London:  William 
Heinemann.  1893. 

'“THE  copy  of  CompavnPs  Abelard,  that  Mr.  Heine- 
T  mann  has  sent  us,  belated  though  it  be,  yet  comes 
apt  to  the  movements  of  the  time.  Abelard,  indeed,  is 
but  a  figurehead.  His  connection  with  the  Paris  uni¬ 
versity  is  chiefly,  geographical,  he  taught  in  Paris  before 
the  university  came  into  being,  and  it  is  a  graceful  com¬ 
pliment  to  ascribe  that  body  to  his  distinguished  parent¬ 
age,  as  Virgil  traced  his  Caesar  to  the  gods.  Yet  surely 
— as  M.  Compayr^  admits — the  university  grew  out  of 
schools  that  existed  long  before  Abelard’s  time,  and  the 
less  picturesque. Alcuin  is  robbed  by  this  arrangement. 
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Or  if  the  university  did  not  exist  until  it  began  in  univer¬ 
sity  form,  then  it  began  nearly  sixty  years  after  Abe¬ 
lard’s  death,  and  was  by  all  that  his  posthumous  child. 
In  many  ways,  indeed,  Abelard  was  antithetical  to  the 
true  university  spirit.  His  beginning  was  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  freelance  ;  he  was  reproached  “for  teaching 
without  a  master,  sine  inagistro."  “  When  he  presented 
himself  at  the  school  of  Anselm  at  Laon,  his  fellows 
reproached  him  with  having  as  yet  been  initiated  only 
into  the  natural  sciences.”  His  attack  on  the  legitimate 
teachers,  upon  William  of  Champeaux  in  particular,  was 
in  the  character  of  an  external  teacher,  an  irresponsible 
detractor,  an  unqualified  and  impertinent  assailant.  He 
opened  a  private  adventure  college  at  Melun  in  1102, 
and  then  another  at  Corbeil,  and  from  thence  passed  to 
supersede  his  victim  of  Notre  Dame.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  M.  Compayr6  to  say  :  “  This  single  episode  in  Abe¬ 
lard’s  life  is,  as  it  were,  the  symbol,  the  striking  image 
of  the  relations  subsisting  in  general  between  the  epis¬ 
copal  schools  and  the  universities,  the  latter  supplant¬ 
ing  the  former  and  installing  themselves  in  their  place;” 
but  it  is  far  more  symbolical  of  the  unending  conflict 
between  legitimate  mediocrity  and  the  brilliant  outsider, 
of  that  continual  process  of  destruction  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  that  is  an  inevitable  condition  of  human  progress. 
The  wheel  of  thought  advances  only  by  revolutions,  and 
it  is  in  the  growth  of  the  mediaeval  universities  that  we 
find  the  influence  that  stifled  the  intellectual  impulse  of 
Abelard.  Yet,  as  we  say,  he  makes  a  picturesque,  if 
inappropriate  figurehead  to  M.  Compayr^’s  book,  and 
after  the  first  three-and-twenty  pages  we  hear  very  little 
of  him.  The  rest  is  a  brilliant,  scholarly,  and  most  sug¬ 
gestive  account  of  the  earlier  phases  of  these  institutions. 

The  great  discovery,  the  essential  fact,  of  the  mediaeval 
university  was  the  degree,  the  license  to  teach,  and,  as 
Professor  Laurie  has  shown,  the  spirit  that  inspired  the 
limitation  of  teaching  to  graduates  was  closely  akin  to 
the  spirit  of  the  trade  guild.  True,  Valentinian  had 
attempted  something  of  the  kind  in  the  fourth  century, 
a  sort  of  sophist’s  license  ;  but,  as  our  author  says,  “  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  it  was  the  Middle  Ages  that 
really  inaugurated  a  system  of  graduation,  conferring 
the  right  to  teach  after  a  certain  term  of  studies  and 
appropriate  examinations.”  Previously  whosoever  could 
teach  had  taught ;  now  only  those  who  were  “qualified” 
to  teach  might  have  that  privilege.  The  value  of  this  in 
preserving  intact  a  body  of  doctrine,  of  weeding  out 
conceited  innovators  and  ill-disciplined  characters,  will 
be  at  once  obvious,  and  it  largely  explains  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  fact  that  the  body  of  European  thought 
and  knowledge  remained  practically  unchanged,  a  pro¬ 
found  and  stagnant  pool  of  learning,  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  latter-day  university  reformer  must  look  back 
with  a  certain  regret  to  these  palmy  days  of  university 
teaching.  No  objectionable  system  of  text-book  cram¬ 
ming  prevailed  then  ;  indeed,  there  were  scarcely  any 
books  at  all  available,  and  whatsoever  poor  man  would 
have  learning,  went  and  sat  at  the  feet — literally  at  the 
feet  and  in  straw — of  the  happy  idoneus  et  litteratus  who 
had  the  license  to  teach,  the  earthly  added  to  the 
heavenly  gift.  “The  teaching  was  altogether  oral,” 
and  our  hour-lecture  system,  like  our  academic  costume, 
dates  from  those  days.  And  though  examinations 
existed,  were  indeed  a  mediaeval  invention,  there  was 
nothing  of  that  unreasonable  impartiality  and  severity 
that  has  made  the  London  University  of  our  own  times 
a  bane  to  true  university  teaching.  The  Chancellor 
made  “  inquiries  of  the  professors  of  theology  and  other 
serious  and  instructed  persons,”  and  no  doubt  if  the 
candidate  was  of  a  passable  presence,  of  respectful 
demeanour,  and  had  refrained  from  differing  from  or 
ridiculing  these  “serious  and  instructed  persons,”  his 
degree  was  a  safe  enough  thing  for  him.  But  would 
Abelard  havegot  his  degree  from  William  of  Champeaux? 
Moreover,  the  candidate  had  to  be  “  neither  a  bastard 
nor  deformed  ” — for  of  such  was  not  the  kingdom  of 
learning  according  to  mediaeval  wisdom.  And  “to 
arrive  at  the  doctorate  particularly  one  needed  to  be 
actually  rich,  rich  in  money  still  more  than  in  know¬ 
ledge.  At  Salamanca,  to  intrigue  for  the  honours  of  the 
doctorate  one  of  the  formalities  required  from  the  candi¬ 
date  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  brilliant  corrida  de 
toros.  Here  again,  consider  Abelard.  At  Bologna,  one 
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had  to  clothe  a  large  number  of  persons.  Savigny  says 
that  when  Vianesius  was  refused  his  degree  “he  had 
already  spent  five  hundred  livres  in  buying  scarlet  cloth 
for  pelisses.”  Banquets  were  the  rule  everywhere,  and 
Ramus  complained  that  “of  the  nine  hundred  livres 
which  medical  studies  cost,  three  hundred  were  devoted 
to  banquets.  .  .  .  Sometimes  wines  and  spices  were 
distributed  to  the  examiners.”  “  It  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  degrees  were  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  revenue  to  the  professors,”  and  “  not  a  single  case  of 
a  candidate  who  failed  is  found  on  the  register  of  the 
Paris  Medical  Faculty  from  1395  to  1500.  .  .  .  Abuses 
were  increased  by  the  multiplication  of  universities ; 
they  became  each  other’s  rivals  and  sold  diplomas  at  a 
discount.  .  .  .  The  examiners  willingly  displayed  a 
certain  partiality  toward  the  nobles  and  the  great.” 

This  was,  of  course,  the  logical  outcome  of  the 
idoneus  et  litteratus  idea,  an  idea  which  eliminated 
from  teaching  all  those  stiff-necked  rebels  who  fell  into 
trouble  with  their  professors.  The  very  qualities  of 
mind  that  would  make  a  rising  student  pleasing  to  his 
professor  and  successful  in  his  career,  a  teachable,  un¬ 
critical,  dexterous  turn,  are  just  the  complaisant  quali¬ 
ties  that  will  make  a  dishonest  ruler  ;  it  is  the  unruly 
will  that  even  an  eminent  professor  cannot  tame  that 
matures  to  be  proof  against  the  temptations  of  material 
bribery.  This  was  the  inherent  weakness  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  mediaeval  universities — they  were  fenced  about 
with  an  elaborate  system  of  courses  and  degrees  against 
new  ideas  and  new  and  independent  types  of  men— and 
this  weakness  will  recur  again  in  any  university  of  the 
future  in  which  the  teachers  of  one  generation  select 
unchallenged  the  teachers  of  the  next.  It  was  to  the 
intellectual  outcome  of  this  process  that  M.  Birt  alluded 
to  when  he  said  that  “the  ancient  universities  were  in 
the  eighteenth  century  several  centuries  in  arrears  of  all 
that  concerns  sciences  and  the  arts.  Peripatetics  when 
all  the  world  had  renounced  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
with  Descartes,  they  became  Cartesians  when  the  rest 
were  Newtonian.  This  is  the  way  with  learned  bodies. 
They  do  not  make  discoveries.”  M.  Compayrd  would 
have  us  believe  that  this  stagnation  ensued  “by  virtue 
of  that  fatal  law  which  forbids  old  institutions  to  reform 
themselves.”  We  do  not  believe  in  that  fatal  law,  and 
we  have  no  such  pessimistic  view  of  the  destroying  of 
old  institutions.  It  appears  to  us  that  by  an  appeal  to 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  an  unfortunate  system  by 
which  the  teachers  granted  their  own  students  degrees, 
that  incapacity  to  advance,  that  dry-rot  of  the  mediaeval 
universities,  is  adequately  explained. 

IN  DENS  AND  CAVES. 

Les  Abimes,  les  Eaux  souterraines,  les  Cavernes,  les 
Sources,  la  Spdlaeologie.”  Par  E.  A.  Martel.  Paris  : 
C.  Delagrave.  1894. 

CAVES  are  always  dark,  generally  damp,  and  often 
dirty,  yet  on  most  people  they  exercise  a  strange 
fascination.  Is  it  an  hereditary  instinct,  implanted  in 
the  days  when  “  men  dwelt  like  ants  in  sunless  holes,”  or 
merely  the  common  illusion  of  ignotum  pro  magnifico  ? 
Be  this  as  it  may,  caves  attract  both  the  holiday-tripper 
and  the  man  of  science.  M.  Martel,  when  a  boy,  went 
to  the  Pyrenees  ;  there  he  was  infected  by  stalactites  in 
one  cave  and  an  underground  river  in  another.  Later 
on,  a  visit  to  Adelsberg,  in  Carniola,  and  to  Han-sur-lesse, 
in  Belgium,  sent  him  home  a  confirmed  cave-hunter. 

The  mountain  mass  of  Auvergne  and  the  Cevennes  is 
girdled,  especially  on  the  south  and  west,  by  a  broad 
limestone  plateau  called  “Les  Causses,”  which  shelves 
gently  downwards  from  the  central  mass.  This  has  a  sub¬ 
aerial  and  a  subterranean  water-system  ;  the  one  furrows 
it  with  steep  gorges,  miniature  cafions,  the  other  riddles 
It  with  caverns.  M.  Martel  has  explored  the  latter  with 
extraordinary  patience  and  perseverance,  and  after  a 
thoroughly  scientific  method  ;  he  has  studied  caves  from 
Vaucluse  to  La  Charente  ;  he  has  gone  beyond  his  own 
country  to  Belgium,  the  Karst  district  of  Austria,  Dal¬ 
matia,  and  Greece. 

Of  cavernous  places  there  are  many  varieties.  Some 
are  natural  shafts — like  huge  wells.  M.  Martel  has  de¬ 
scended  one  hundred  and  ten  of  these,  down  ninety  of 
which  no  one  had  vent  ared,  and  has  sounded  thirty-five 


others.  Some  caves  open  out  in  the  faceof  a  crag ;  of  these 
he  has  explored  eighty,  of  which  forty-five  were  incom¬ 
pletely  known.  From  others  a  stream  issues,  as  from  a 
natural  culvert ;  into  forty  of  these  he  has  made  his  way, 
thirty  of  which  had  not  been  investigated  ;  and  he  has 
examined  fifty-six  more  which  it  was  impossible  to  enter. 
With  the  co-operation  of  friends,  whose  aid  he  gratefully 
acknowledges,  he  has  made  plans  of  more  than  thirty 
miles  of  underground  passages,  the  larger  half  executed 
by  himself.  These  labours,  often  arduous,  sometimes 
rather  dangerous,  are  described  in  a  quarto  volume  of 
nearly  six  hundred  pages,  abundantly  illustrated  with 
plans  and  diagrams,  and  pictures  large  and  small, 
most  of  them  being  reproduced  from  photographs. 

M.  Martel  describes  the  systematic  preparation  which 
is  demanded  for  the  investigation  of  an  important  cave  : 
rope-ladders  and  cords,  surveying  instruments,  lights  oi 
various  kinds,  including  magnesium  wire,  a  photographic 
camera,  a  telephone  to  maintain  communication  with  the 
upper  world,  sometimes  even  a  portable  boat.  The 
precious  metal  evidently  is  as  necessary  now,  though  in 
another  form,  as  it  was  for  ASneas  when  he  started,  with 
only  a  lady  guide,  on  his  noted  journey  underground  ; 
for,  though  the  ascent  of  a  difficult  peak  sometimes  in¬ 
volves  considerable  provision,  yet  more  is  obviously 
demanded  by  an  excursion  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  vertical  shafts — called  “pots”  in  the  North  of 
England,  abimes  or  avens  by  M.  Martel- — almost  invariably 
communicate,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  a  system  of 
caves.  To  ascertain  this  we  need  not  travel  beyond 
Yorkshire.  On  the  south  side  of  Ingleborough  a  brook 
plunges  into  the  opening  of  a  huge  shaft,  called  Gaping 
Gill,  which  descends,  almost  vertically,  into  the  limestone 
for  about  a  hundred  yards.  More  than  a  mile  away,  in 
a  valley  leading  to  the  village  of  Clapham,  is  the  mouth 
of  a  series  of  caves,  which  can  be  followed  up  for  seven 
or  eight  hundred  yards,  and  close  to  it  a  stream  comes 
from  the  rock.  That  stream  was  swallowed  up  at 
Gaping  Gill  ;  that  stream  in  former  days  made  the  caves. 
This  has  been  indirectly  proved.  A  thunderstorm  once 
broke  on  the  moor  ;  a  torrent  of  water  rushed  down 
Gaping  Gill  ;  presently  the  outflowing  stream  became 
swollen  and  muddy,  at  last  it  flooded  the  caves. 

M.  Martel  gives  examples  of  “all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  caves”:  large  and  small,  high  and  low,  simple  or 
intricate,  of  one  or  of  several  stages,  with  or  without 
stalactites,  dry  or  traversed  by  torrents.  One  variety  only 
seems  a  little  slighted— though  these  are  not  wholly  un¬ 
noticed — the  curious  natural  ice-houses,  often  called 
glacikres.  His  plans  and  illustrations  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  these  dark  abysses  and  underground  labyrinths, 
two  or  three  of  which  may  be  specially  but  very  briefly 
mentioned.  Bramabiau  is  the  largest  cave  known  in 
France,  for  the  united  length  of  its  galleries  is  nearly 
7000  yards,  and  there  are  others  which  are  impene¬ 
trable.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  cave  as  a  network  of 
galleries ;  a  river  enters  at  the  one  end  of  the  system  and  , 
escapes  at  the  other.  Les  Baumes-Chaudes  descends 
step  by  step  in  a  series  of  passages  and  shafts  to  a  depth 
of  over  a  hundred  yards  beneath  the  entrance.  At  Padirac 
the  roof  of  a  long  series  of  halls  and  passages,  occasion¬ 
ally  low  but  sometimes  lofty,  is  pierced  near  the  upper 
end  by  a  huge  shaft,  the  depth  of  which  was  once  over  a 
hundred  yards.  A  stream  runs  through  the  cavern,  the 
direction  of  which  at  one  place  bends  almost  at  right 
angles  to  its  former  course.  Several  caves  have  stalac¬ 
tites  and  stalagmites,  those  of  La  Fage,  Dargilan,  and 
Saint-Marcel  being  very  fine.  Besides  the  photographs 
are  a  few  sketches  representing  thrilling  incidents  of 
cave  exploration — perhaps  in  one  or  two  cases  slightly 
sensational.  M.  Martel’s  volume  contains  an  extensive 
list  of  books  on  various  branches  of  spelaeology,  and 
is  provided  with  a  good  index;  it  is,  in  short,  a  most; 
valuable  memoir  on  the  subject  of  dens  and  caves. 

ORIENTAL  PLATITUDES. 

“  Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  and  Gleams  from  the 
East  on  the  Sacred  Page.”  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull, 
D.D.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  1895. 

THERE  is  nothing  more  obvious  than  that  “the 
words  of  the  Bible  gain  in  clearness  and  depth  ot 
meaning  when  read  in  the  light  of  the  manners  and 
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customs  of  the  lands  of  the  Bible,”  and  nothing'  more 
wearisome  than  the  detailed  exemplification.  Many 
books  have  been  consecrated  to  this  praiseworthy 
object,  but  very  few  have  been  fit  to  read.  To  begin  the 
whole  story  over  again  demands  some  charm  of  style, 
originality  of  thought,  or  profundity  of  scholarship,  to 
secure  a  hearing.  Dr.  Trumbull,  worthy  man,  cares 
for  none  of  these  things.  Of  that  peculiarity  in  his 
writing  which  the  poverty  of  the  English  language 
compels  us  to  call  his  style,  the  following  may  serve  as 
{to  use  his  term)  an  exhibit :  “  A  woman  has  a  will  of 
her  own,  and  there  was  never  a  time  when  she  did 
not  have.”  Of  original  thought  we  may  cite  a  striking 
example  :  “  Moreover,  it  is  natural  for  a  man  to  prize 
most  that  which  costs  him  most,  and  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  that  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking.”  Dr. 
Trumbull's  concise  method  of  dealing  with  matters  of 
research  maybe  seen  in  his  treatment  of  the  “truth¬ 
seeking  sociologist  or  anthropologist,”  who  “seriously 
advocates  ”  the  historical  theory  of  the  origin  of  “  mar¬ 
riage  by  capture/’  “  Sheer  ridicule  ”  is  all  the  unfortunate 
“scientist”  really  deserves,  according  to  our  learned 
author,  “as  one  of  the  remarkable  illustrations  of  un¬ 
scientific  method  employed  in  the  realm  of  science.” 
Dr.  Trumbull’s  conclusion  is  thus  eloquently  expressed: 
“  The  sweep  of  testimony  in  the  earlier  records  of  the 
human  race  is  opposed  to  the  underlying  theory  on  which 
the  claimed  necessity  of  the  capture  of  brides  from  a 
foreign  people  or  tribe  is  based.”  But  then  Dr.  Trum¬ 
bull’s  notions  of  “  testimony”  are  peculiar,  and  he  owns 
to  be  particularly  impressed  with  a  curious  kind  of 
negative  evidence.  When  he  finds  that  “  the  theme  of 
themes  in  the  world’s  thought  ...  the  state  of  man 
in  the  world  to  come  .  .  .  was  religiously  excluded 
from  all  the  Old  Testament  pages,”  he  accounts  for  it 
“  simply  and  reasonably  by  admitting  that  these  writers 
were  guided  and  controlled  by  a  Power  outside  of  and 
above  themselves,  both  in  what  they  should  say  and  in 
what  they  should  leave  unsaid.  And  to  admit  this  is  to 
admit  the  truth  of  the  unique  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  in  their  time  and  place.”  After 
this  fashion  the  inspiration  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  might 
almost  be  demonstrated  by  his  omission  to  describe  the 
phonograph. 

We  should  not  object  so  much  to  the  tedious  platitudes 
of  a  well-intentioned  preacher  if  he  did  not  affect  the 
little  tricks  of  the  scholar.  He  loves  to  put  a  circumflex 
over  an  Arabic  vowel,  and  he  loves  also  to  put  the  wrong 
vowel  and  the  wrong  accent.  It  looks  learned  to  write 
“zugaret,”  but  unfortunately  two  of  the  vowels  and  one 
of  the  consonants  are  wrong,  and  the  accent  of  ‘  ‘  zaghareet  ” 
is  on  the  ultimate.  It  is  no  doubt  impressive  to  call  our 
old  friend  the  caliph  a  “  Khaleef,”  which  is  neither  Arabic 
nor  English,  and  to  use  the  detestable  q  which  some 
modern  scholars  have  appropriated  to  represent  the 
Arabic  guttural  k  ;  but  M?zqdm  and  Aqabar  and  Has-ran 
-hew ray  the  tiro.  “Mosk”  may  carry  weight  with  the 
vulgar,  but  Abd  es-Salem,  however  you  spell  it,  does 
not  mean  “Servant  of  Peace.”  And  it  would  be  well, 
before  extolling  Shah  Jahan  in  sweet  assonance  as 
“a  royal  and  loyal  husband”  for  erecting  the  T&j  “as 
a  token  of  his  surpassing  devotion  to  the  memory  of  his 
noble  wife”  (p.  71),  to  inquire  of  the  native  historians 
concerning  the  uxorious  Mogul’s  relations  with  the 
numerous  ladies  of  his  harim — not  to  mention  other 
people’s  harims. 

Nor  is  the  information  much  better  than  the  scholar¬ 
ship.  It  is  a  jumble  or  decoction  (the  Arabs  appro¬ 
priately  nicknamed  the  author  “the  Father  of  a  Cooking 
Pot”)  of  snippings  from  Volney,  Burckhardt,  Thomson, 
Robinson,  Stevens,  VYimbery,  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  Mrs. 
(su.)  Gordon  Gumming,  and  other  travellers — without 
a  single  reference  to  authenticate  the  quotations — 
interspersed  with  the  compiler’s  recollections  of  his  own 
experiences  in  the  East  some  fifteen  years  ago.  Appa¬ 
rently  his  better  resolutions  prompted  him  to  keep  these 
ordinary  traveller  s  tales  for  after-dinner  prosings  or 
pulpit  analogues;  but  the  importunities  of  the  “Ar¬ 
chaeological  Association  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  a  most  active  body,  marshalled  by  Mr.  Talcott 
Williams— drew  forth  the  buried  treasure,  amplified  by 
the  aforesaid  decoctions — to  the  regret  of  Dr.  Trumbull’s 
well-wishers.  Sixty-six  pages  on  funeral  rites  can  only 
appeal  to  the  appetite  of  a  ghoul.  In  America  this 


sort  of  stuff  may  go  down,  for  orthodox  scholarship 
is  in  a  very  childlike  state  across  the  herring  pond  ;  but 
here  in  England  the  book  can  only  interest  the  most 
rudimentary  embryo  of  a  biblical  student  and  can  teach 
nothing  to  the  reader  of  Eastern  travels.  Even  the 
illustrations  are  amateurish  snap-shots  “processed.” 
The  Merchandise  Marks  Act  ought  to  apply  to  this  sort 
of  publication.  It  is  obviously  printed  from  electros 
of  type  set  in  America,  yet  it  bears  the  imprint  of 
the  “Gresham  Press,  Unwin  Brothers,  Chilworth  and 
London,”  and  does  not  name  the  American  printer  or 
publisher.  It  ought  to  be  branded  “  Foreign  Made  ” 
in  the  interests  of  genuine  British  printing. 

THREE  FRENCH  NOVELS. 

“  La  Petite  Paroisse.”  Par  Alphonse  Daudet.  Paris: 

Lemerre.  1895. 

“  Renouveau.”  Par  J.  H.  Rosny.  Paris  :  Librairie 

Plon.  1895. 

“  Leurs  Ames.”  Par  Gyp.  Paris  :  Calmann  L6vy. 

!89S. 

DAUDET’S  new  novel  is  disappointing.  As  a 
•  story  it  is  as  romantic,  futile,  and  improbable 
as  a  story  of  Mr.  Marion  Crawford  ;  it  has  no  leading 
idea,  it  is  constructed  anyhow,  its  character-drawing  is 
uncertain,  sketchy  ;  it  is  good  only  at  certain  moments, 
some  of  them  moments  of  but  slight  importance  in  regard 
to  the  main  subject,  such  as  the  chapter  in  which  a  per¬ 
sonage  of  minor  importance,  M.  Mdrivet,  tells  the  story 
of  his  life.  Here  and  there  we  find  something  of  that 
warmth  of  humanity  which,  at  his  best,  has  always  dis¬ 
tinguished  M.  Daudet  from  most  other  French  novelists  ; 
but  for  the  most  part,  these  people  act  out  their  melo¬ 
drama  but  stagily,  with  not  even  the  fiction  of  a  resem¬ 
blance  to  life.  It  is  the  story  of  a  country  gentleman, 
Richard  Fdnigan,  who  marries  a  girl  from  an  orphanage, 
lets  her  be  carried  off  by  a  young  prince,  lives  unhappily 
ever  after,  until  his  mother,  who  has  been  the  tyrant  of 
the  establishment,  goes  after  her  daughter-in-law,  now 
deserted  by  her  lover,  finds  her  just  as  she  is  trying  to 
commit  suicide,  brings  her  back  to  her  husband,  who 
becomes  suspected  of  the  murder  of  the  young  prince, 
and  who,  suspecting  his  wife  of  the  crime,  gives  himself 
up  to  justice,  and  is  rescued  by  the  confession  of  the 
real  criminal  ;  whereupon  husband  and  wife  really  make 
it  up,  and  are  left,  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  and  the  re¬ 
newal  of  conjugal  felicity,  on  the  threshold  of  La  Petite 
Paroisse,  the  church  built  in  forgiving  memory  of  just 
such  another  wandering  and  repentant  wife.  With  such 
a  plot  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  masterpiece,  and 
M.  Daudet  has  not  made  a  masterpiece.  He  has  written 
a  scene  here,  a  scene  there,  finely,  as  in  the  chapter 
called  “  Le  pardon  impossible,”  where  the  husband, 
longing  to  take  back  his  wife,  finds  the  image  of  “the 
other  ”  always  between  him  and  his  forgiveness.  But 
the  man  never  really  lives  for  us;  certain  of  his  emo¬ 
tions  we  realize,  and  we  realize  them  vividly  ;  we  are 
aware  of  a  certain  temperament,  a  manner  of  acting, 
which  is  at  least  recognizable ;  but  the  whole  man,  the 
individual  flesh  and  blood  and  soul,  that  escapes  us. 
As  for  the  wife,  she  is  never  more  than  a  vague  profile  : 

“  il  est  vrai  qu’elle  ne  manque  pas  de  distinction,  la 
taille  longue  et  pliante,  l’air  facilement  insolent,  le  front 
dtroit,  admirablement  encadr^,”  as  the  young  prince 
describes  her,  condescendingly,  in  one  of  the  fragments 
of  his  journal,  inserted  here  and  there  between  the 
chapters  of  narrative.  This  journal — again  an  epi¬ 
sodical,  not  an  integral,  part  of  the  book — is  certainly 
one  of  the  cleverest  parts  of  it ;  and  the  precocious  and 
cynical  youth  is  not  the  least  like  life  of  these  never 
quite  convincing  people.  The  book  is  written  with  a 
certain  facile  grace,  sinking  oftener  than  usual  to  the 
mere  commonplaces  of  average  good  writing  ;  but  the 
sunshine  and  the  vigour  have  alike  faded  out  of  a  style 
which  had  once  so  much  natural  gaiety,  such  a  heat  of 
life  in  it.  It  is  a  task  accomplished,  a  book  written  ; 
but  the  flagging  of  invention,  of  the  creative  power,  is 
painfully  evident;  it  is  the  writing  of  a  tired  hand. 

M.  Edmond  de  Goncourt  is  accustomed  to  speak  of 
M.  Rosny  as  his  pupil,  and  as  the  most  satisfactory 
of  his  pupils  ;  yet,  in  style  at  least,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  two  more  utterly  different  writers.  M.  Rosny 
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is  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  in  his  curious  way  a 
thinker;  he  has  a  considerable  analytic  faculty,  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  the  working  of  men’s  minds 
under  given  conditions  ;  he  is  at  times  really  subtle  , 
and  he  always  writes  with  extreme  care.  But  of  all 
able  French  writers  of  the  day  he  is  the  most  incapable 
of  writing  with  sustained  ease,  or  elegance,  or  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  a  singular  fondness  for  scientific  terms,  Ger¬ 
manisms,  awkward  experiments  in  language,  causes 
him  to  jar  upon  us  at  every  instant.  Thus  he  will  write : 
“Je  n’en  connais  pas  moins  les  phases  ou  notre  indi¬ 
viduality  repasse  k  l’^tat  gdlatineux  et  subit  le  dehors,” 
and  this,  too,  in  a  conversation.  He  will  suddenly  drag 
an  unprepared  image  into  a  colloquial  sentence  :  “II 
regarda  son  fils  avec  un  vague  effroi,  puis  il  eut  en  un 
instant  Fame  plus  noire  que  l’Erebe.”  And  even  at  his 
best,  when  he  writes  with  a  real  sense  of  the  delicacies 
of  natural  things,  and  shows  a  certain  real  ability  in 
picturing  them,  he  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  a 
vague  pedantry,  such  as  that  which  dictated  the  ending 
of  this  very  typical  passage  : 

“  La  mer  ytait  assez  loin,  la  vaste  plage  s’epandait,  telle 
une  pature  sombre,  et  aussi,  par  places,  pareille  k  un 
mardcage  entrecoupd  d’ilots.  La  sauvagerie  de  l’endroit 
se  veloutait  sous  la  lumi&re  pensive,  adorablement  yteinte 
jusqu’aux  limites  courbes  de  l’extreme  horizon.  La  mer 
tremblait  avec  des  dveils  de  lueurs  pdles  comme  si  l’eau 
p^trissait,  ^pongeait  une  lumi&re  int^rieure.  Des  sillons 
de  faille  alternaient  avec  les  grandes  bandes  dYcume 
parfois  semblables  &  un  troupeau  d’ours  blancs.  Au  ras 
de  l’horizon,  des  nuages  tr&s  lourds,  couleur  d’ardoise, 
pesaient  sur  une  eau  leg&re,  comme  des  blocs  de  houille 
sur  des  feuilles  fines.  LTn  petit  voilier  profile  sur  la  fin 
de  l’Est,  k  moitie  mangd  par  la  courbure  des  eaux,  sym- 
bolisait  l’Au  deli,  lTmmensitd,  l’lncommensurable.”. 

The  hardness  of  touch,  the  tendency  to  generalization, 
which  we  feel  in  this  really  striking  bit  of  description, 
are  equally  apparent  in  M.  Rosny’s  general  manner  of 
handling  his  material.  He  lacks  flexibility,  he  lacks 
passion,  he  treats  ably  of  interesting  subjects  without 
making  an  intimate  appeal  to,  or  coming  into  very  close 
relations  with,  his  reader.  Yet,  in  his  own  way,  how 
admirably  he  does  what  he  sets  out  to  do !  “  Renouveau  ” 
is  the  statement,  the  workingout,of  aproblem,  of  much  the 
same  problem  as  that  which  Zola  handled  in  “  Docteur 
Pascal  ”  :  the  love  of  a  vigorous  but  aging  man  for  a 
young  woman,  with,  in  M.  Rosny’s  case,  a  curious  com¬ 
plication  with  the  question  of  family  inheritance.  What 
Zola  does  in  his  large  and  splashing  way,  M.  Rosny 
does  with  an  infinity  of  little  touches.  He  has  all  the 
unimpassioned  acumen  of  the  casuist  in  his  disentangle¬ 
ment  of  the  involutions  of  sentiment,  the  desire,  the  fear, 
the  jealousy,  the  ceaseless  anxiety,  which  must  needs 
accompany  love’s  aftermath.  Indeed,  the  study  of 
Dehancy  is  almost  a  piece  of  scientific  observation. 
His  sufferings,  which  do  not  touch  the  heart,  speak 
eloquently  to  the  intellect.  It  is  to  the  intellect  that  the 
whole  book  is  addressed,  and,  while  the  question  remains 
whether  the  novel,  which  is  a  re-creation  of  life,  should 
ever  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  intellect  without  appeal¬ 
ing  also  to  the  heart  and  the  senses,  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  relief  to  meet,  for  once,  with  a  novel  which  appeals  to 
the  intellect  at  all. 

In  Gyp’s  last  study  in  the  world  of  “chic”  called,  one 
scarcely  sees  why,  “Leurs  Ames” — for  “the  soul  can  be 
discerned”  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  this  world  “des 
mondains  qui  vivent  uniquement  pr^occup^s  d’61dgance” 
— we  find  ourselves  in  a  very  different  element  from  the 
sombre  inner  world  of  M.  Rosny  and  the  romanesque 
world  of  passions  of  M.  Daudet.  A  good  deal  of  the 
book  is  so  slight  as  to  be  tedious,  with  that  tedium 
which  would  make  drawing-rooms  so  oppressive  if  it 
were  not  for  the  flash  of  the  eyes  which  gives  wit  to  dull¬ 
ness,  the  charm  and  elegance  of  the  women  who  talk 
trivialities.  Yet  the  main  idea  of  the  story  is  an  inge¬ 
nious  and  interesting  one  :  the  gradual  absorption  into 
the  circle  of  fashionable  dissipation  of  a  beautiful  and 
independent  woman,  who  begins  by  despising  the  sham 
qualities  to  which  circumstances  and  her  surroundings 
force  her  to  succumb.  It  is  really  a  bit  of  observation, 
and  the  cynicism,  fatalism  almost,  of  the  end  is  admirable. 
On  the  way  we  meet  the  usual  people  who  make  up  the 
“tout  Paris”  of  Gyp;  she  has  been  more  amusing 
before,  but  there  are  certain  scenes  here  which  have  real' 


wit,  the  scene,  for  instance,  of  the  husband  who  inter¬ 
rupts  a  tete-i-tete  of  his  wife  and  her  lover,  fancying 
that  the  woman  is  his  mistress,  and,  convinced  of  the 
mistake,  goes  away  tranquilly,  without  a  suspicion  of 
the  real  truth.  Then  there  is  the  customary  genteel 
slang,  the  invariable  air  of  being  “up  to  date”  ;  in  a 
word,  it  is  Gyp,  and  the  word  says  everything  that  need 
be  said. 

“WOMAN  IN  INDIA.” 

“Woman  in  India.”  By  Mary  Frances  Billington. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  1894. 

WE  imagine  that  the  indefinite  article  has  been 
dropped  by  a  printer’s  error  before  the  title  of  this 
work,  and  that  the  lady  whose  full-length  portrait  adorns 
the  frontispiece,  and  whose  opinions  and  travels  occupy 
the  text,  is  the  woman  in  question.  If  we  except  the 
chapters  on  “Anglo-Indian  Society”  and  “Notes  on 
Travelling  and  Outfit,”  where  Miss  Billington  is  gossipy 
and  mildly  amusing,  there  is  nothingthat  she  might  not 
have  said  better  with  no  ocean-travelling  and  a  little 
patient  study  in  Bloomsbury.  Nor  is  the  reason  hard  to 
seek.  India  is,  Russia  excluded,  as  large  and  as  populous 
as  Europe.  She  possesses  as  many  different  races,  cus¬ 
toms,  tongues,  and  rather  more  religions.  To  understand 
the  people  of  India,  it  is  necessary  to  live  among  them, 
to  speak  their  languages,  and  learn  by  long  experience 
their  modes  of  thought.  Above  all,  it  is  needful  to  have 
studied  their  history  and  their  literatures.  To  rush 
round  India  in  a  few  months  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
how  her  women  live,  is  about  as  hopeless  as  to  attempt 
to  give  a  true  picture  of  European  women  without 
having  lived  in  each  separate  country,  and  worked  and 
studied  among  its  people.  We  know  a  man  who 
thought  he  could  describe  the  habits  of  life  and  thought 
of  the  folk  of  a  Tyrolese  valley  by  spending  a  long  vaca¬ 
tion  among  them  !  But  Miss  Billington’s  ambition  out- 
vaults  his  by  much  !  She  has  returned  prepared  to  lay 
down  the  law  on  matters  Indian  to  all  “  prejudiced  out¬ 
siders,”  “  noisy  and  assertive  persons  in  the  West,” 
“  well-meaning  apostles  of  progress,”  and  other  “  tinker¬ 
ing  meddlers.  ”  We  would  suggest  that  her  remarks  ‘  ‘  in 
passing  ”  on  birth,  marriage,  and  death  would  have  been 
more  correct  and  complete  had  she  made  a  study  of  the 
many  excellent  memoirs  and  works  on  Indian  folklore 
and  custom  ;  that  more  than  one  woman  of  conspicuous 
ability  has  returned  to  England  after  passing  several 
active  years  in  zeiiana  medical  work,  and  would  have 
written  a  more  instructiveaccountof  medical  aidtowomen 
in  India ;  and  that  there  is  such  a  book  as  Lindley  Murray, 
and  that  “  hideosity  ”  is  not  such  a  deft  coinage  that  its 
absence  from  the  dictionary  can  be  overlooked.  Nor  are 
Miss  Billington’s  dogmatic  judgments,  unsupported  by 
lucid  arguments,  as  in  the  case  of  child  marriage  (where,  in 
the  course  of  three  pages,  we  have  three  contradictory 
statements),  or  the  influence  of  Christianity  in  India, 
calculated  to  convince  noisy  “outsiders.”  Still  less  are 
they  likely  to  accept  Miss  Billington’s  views  as  to  the 
non-necessity  for  interfering  with  women’s  underground 
work  in  Indian  mines.  They  will  want  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  lived  among  these  women,  and  can  judge 
of  the  effect  of  such  work  not  only  upon  them,  but  upon 
their  offspring  and  upon  their  family  life.  \  et  we  will  not 
part  with  Miss  Billington  without  words  of  praise  :  her 
pictures  are  pretty  and  well  chosen,  and  as  “  a  woman 
in  India  ”  she  has  so  little  of  the  despised  new  woman 
about  her — the  woman  who  cries  out  “in  newspapers 
and  platforms  for  new  openings  ” — that  she  is  quite 
interesting  when  she  writes  of  Indian  dress  and  of 
Indian  needlework.  Had  she  taken  care  to  correct  her 
proofs  by  inserting  the  article  on  her  title-page,  we  should 
only  have  said  that  her  book  was  a  fairly  entertaining 
diary  of  a  holiday  jaunt  written  by  a  woman  with  her  eyes 
open. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“El  Bersheh.”  Part  I.  The  Tomb  of  Tehuti-hetep.  By  Percy 
E.  Newberry.  With  Plan  and  Measurements  by  G. 
Willoughby  Fraser,  F.S.A.  London  :  The  Egypt  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund ;  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  ;  B.  Quaritch ;  Asher 
&  Co. 

T  N  this  beautifully  illustrated  quarto  we  have  the  first  instal- 
ment  of  the  survey,  by  Messrs.  P.  E.  Newberry,  G.  VY 
Frazer,  and  Howard  Carter,  of  the  group  of  Middle  Kingdom 
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tombs  at  El  Bersheh,  during  the  winter  of  1891-92.  By  the 
middle  of  December  1891,  the  surveying  party  was  joined  by 
Mr.  M.  W.  Blackden,  who  had  undertaken  the  copying  in  colour 
of  the  wall-paintings  of  the  tombs,  and  by  February  the  survey 
was  completed.  Early  in  the  summer  of  1893,  Mr.  Carter 
returned  to  El  Bersheh,  which  he  had  left  in  January  1892,  to 
assist  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  in  his  fruitful  labours  at  Tell  el 
Amarna,  and  finished  his  water-colour  drawings  and  tracings 
of  the  tomb  of  Tehuti-hetep.  Of  the  ten  tombs  at  El  Bersheh, 
that  of  Tehuti-hetep,  the  lichest  in  interest  and  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  volume.  The  nine  other 
tombs  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  second  part  of  the  work,  which 
will  comprise  also  a  general  archaeological  survey  of  the  locality. 
.Since  its  discovery  in  1817  by  Captain  Mangles  and  Lieutenant 
Irby,  the  tomb  of  Tehuti-hetep  has  attracted  numerous  archae¬ 
ologists,  Mr.  Bankes,  a  member  of  Belzoni’s  exploring  party  in 
i8 1 7,  being  the  first  to  attempt  any  copies  of  its  remarkable 
series  of  paintings.  But  neither  Caillaud  nor  Burton,  Champ- 
ollion.  nor  Wilkinson  (in  his  earlier  writings),  left  any  record  of 
it.  Mr.  Newberry  thinks  it  is  certain  that  Champollion  never 
saw  it.  Rosillini,  Champollion’s  companion,  published  a  drawing 
of  the  wall-painting  of  the  Colossus  drawn  in  a  sledge,  the  same 
subject  copied  in  outline  by  Mr.  Bankes  in  1817,  which  outline¬ 
drawing  was  utilized  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  his  great  work 
“  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,”  published  in 
1837.  The  history  of  the  tomb  since  its  discovery  has  been  pre¬ 
cisely  like  the  history  of  other  monuments  of  interest.  The 
mutilator  dogs  the  steps  of  the  archaeologist  like  his  shadow.  As 
early  as  1833,  Bonomi  complains  of  the  barbarous  neglect  and 
mistreatment  the  tomb  had  suffered  in  the  short  interval  since 
he  first  examined  it.  As  recently  as  1890,  one  year  after  Major 
Brown  had  taken  a  photograph  of  the  picture  of  the  Colossus,  the 
inscription  behind  the  figure  of  the  Colossus  had  been  cut  away, 
and  the  tomb  in  other  ways  had  been  seriously  injured.  Thus 
the  mural  decorations,  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  kind  in  Egypt,  after  having  withstood  the  shocks  of  earth¬ 
quake  that  had  so  severely  damaged  the  exterior  of  this  rock- 
tomb,  had  “  undergone  the  most  grievous  mutilation,”  as  Mr. 
Newberry  observes,  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  survey  party  ot 
the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  Fortunately,  there  is  sufficient  . 
record  in  the  copies  of  Lepsius  and  others,  to  make  it 
possible  to  restore  much  that  had  been  destroyed,  and  in  the  , 
volume  before  us  we  have,  indeed,  a  goodly  harvest.  The  illustra¬ 
tive  plates  and  architectural  drawings  are  most  admirably  exe¬ 
cuted. 

“  The  Golden  Pomp.”  A  Procession  of  English  Lyrics  from 
Surrey  to  Shirley.  Arranged  by  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  1 
London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Bullen  and  others,  in  editing  Elizabethan 
anthologies  and  music-books,  have  made  easy,  it  must  be  owned, 
the  way  of  the  present-day  maker  of  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean 
collections  of  poetry.  Especially  serviceable  have  been  Mr. 
Bullen’s  researches  among  the  song-books  of  the  lutenists. 
Known  to  some  few  scholars,  amorous  of  Elizabethan  song,  the 
treasures  of  these  delightful  books  have  only  in  recent  days 
become  known  to  the  general  reader.  Campion,  for  example, 
is  a  poet  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  born  again  through  this 
revival,  and  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  like  Mr.  Saintsbury  before  him, 
has  amply  compensated  Campion  for  two  centuries  of  neglect. 
Excepting  Shakespeare  and  Herrick,  and  the  anonymous  (though 
we  suspect  that  the  third  is  a  dubious  exception),  Campion  is  the 
best  represented  poet,  in  point  of  numbers,  in  the  “Golden  , 
Pomp.”  Of  the  unusually  large  anonymous  section  Mr.  Ouiller-  • 
Couch  gives  us,  there  is  good  reason,  we  think,  for  assuming  - 
that  no  small  number  should  be  ascribed  to  the  music-men,  or 
lutenists,  from  whose  song-books  they  are  drawn.  However, 
the  anonymous  lyrics  in  Mr.  Quiller-Couch’s  beautiful  volume 
are  all  exceedingly  interesting  and  almost  all  of  the  finest 
quality.  We  have  marked  few  examples  in  the  anthology  that 
deviate  from  the  standard  of  the  Ovidian  title  of  the  book,  few 
that  show  any  dulling  of  the  gold,  and  fewer  still  that  are  suspect 
of  alloy.  The  purist  might  object  that  the  sonnet  is  not  a  lyric 
form.  Yet  most  readers  would  have  regretted  the  exclusion  of 
the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare  and  Drummond,  which  the  editor 
lias  admitted.  Mr.  Palgrave,  we  remember,  decided  to  include 
the  sonnet,  after  some  demur,  in  his  collection  of  the  “best 
lyrics.  ’  We  must  reckon,  therefore,  that  excellent  authority 
against  us.  A  fuller  representation  of  Drummond  and  some 
reduction  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch’s  extremely  generous  draft  upon 
Herrick  would  have  satisfied  the  more  considerable  wants  wc 
feel  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  “  Golden  Pomp.”  We 
agree  with  the  writer  that  the  Baconian  lines,  “The  world’s  a 
bubble,”  have  been  overrated.  They  are  interesting,  since 
they  are  Bacon’s,  but  have  no  poetic  virtue.  But  were  all  said 
that  might  be  said  in  the  way  of  objection,  or  of  “adding  to 
golden  numbers  golden  numbers,”  we  should  still  be  found 
extolling  the  taste  and  judgment  that  have  controlled  the 
selection  of  the  “  Golden  Pomp.” 

“  How  to  Live  in  Tropical  Africa.”  By  J.  Murray,  M.D.  With 
Maps  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  F.R.G.S.,  and  other  illustrations. 
London  :  George  Philip  &  Son.  1895. 

In  this  “  Guide  to  Tropical  Hygiene  ”  Dr.  Murray  treats,  with 
thoroughness  and  from  a  practical  standpoint, of  “the  malaria 
problem,”  which  confronts  the  European  settler  in  the  entire 


length  and  breadth  of  Africa.  Malaria  is  the  ubiquitous  and 
deadly  foe  of  the  white  man  in  the  Dark  Continent.  It  may 
seize  its  victims  on  almost  every  description  of  soil,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  wood  or  of  water,  and  on  uplands  where  the 
elevation  is  sufficient,  in  the  judgment  of  the  inexperienced,  to 
promise  exemption.  Nor  is  it  ubiquitous  merely,  since  it  is 
Protean  in  the  variety  of  its  manifestations.  Dr.  Murray’s 
handbook  on  the  causes,  cure,  and  prevention  of  this  insidious 
foe  is  stored  with  sound  advice  and  information,  such  as  should 
serve  to  forewarn  and  forearm  travellers  and  settlers  in  Africa. 
It  treats  of  medical  remedies,  of  food  and  drink,  clothing  and 
sanitary  dwellings,  the  choice  of  camping-grounds,  and  the 
signs  by  which  suspect  sites  may  be  detected.  Although 
especially  intended  for  those  who  propose  to  visit  or  sojourn 
in  Africa,  it  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  persons  who  may  find 
themselves  in  lands  where  Malaria  is  a  product  of  the  soil. 

“Popular  Sayings  Dissected.”  By  A.  Wallace.  London:  T. 

Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

A  book  on  popular  sayings  must  needs  be  popular.  Mr. 
Wallace’s  book  has  matter  enough  in  it  that  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  attract  a  multitude  of  readers.  Strange  is  it  that 
popular  sayings  should  want  any  explanation,  since  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  one  is  instantly  apprehended  by  the  hearer.  Yet  when 
you  consider  the  explanation,  the  exquisite  meaning  simply 
confounds  you.  Thus,  everybody  knows  what  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  “  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire.”  It  explains  itself.  Now, 
the  saying  arose  in  Yorkshire,  where  a  sieve  used  in  flour  mills 
is  called  a  “temse,”  and  this  “temse”  has  been  known  on  very 
rare  occasions  to  be  set  on  fire  through  the  friction  of  the  iron 
rim  against  the  rim  of  the  flour-barrel.  But  Mr.  Wallace  does 
not  leave  the  matter  here.  It  is  his  pleasant  way  to  carry  you 
to  the  giddy  heights  of  the  wildly  improbable  and  enigmatic 
only  to  drop  you  at  the  common-sense  and  entirely  impregnable 
explanation.  His  method  is  full  of  diversion. 

NOTES. 

]\/TR.  JOSEPH  JACOBS  gives,  in  “An  Inquiry  into  the 
1V-A-  Sources  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,”  published 
by  Mr.  Nutt,  the  result  of  a  month’s  investigation  of  documents 
relating  to  the  Jews  of  Spain  in  the  municipal  archives  of 
Alcald,  de  Henares,  Barcelona,  Madrid,  and  Pamplona.  Com¬ 
missioned  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Mocatta,  with  so  much  diligence  did 
Mr.  Jacobs  prosecute  his  inquiry  that  he  declares  he  “can 
never  hope  to  put  more  work  into  the  same  space  of  time.” 
Resisting  the  temptation  of  examining  papers  of  interest,  and 
intent  upon  the  compilation  of  lists  rather  than  the  transcription 
of  documents,  he  was  able  to  form  lists  of  some  2500  documents 
relating  to  Jewish  history  in  Spain.  Of  this  formidable  number, 
he  has  calendared  something  near  1800  with  their  respective 
library  press-marks. 

The  new  “  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute”  is  the  third,  according  to  the  prefatory  statement  of 
Mr.  James  Boose,  the  librarian,  that  has  appeared  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Institute  in  1868.  The  growth  of  the  library 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  dates  of  previous  catalogues.  The 
first  appeared  in  1881  and  the  second  in  1886.  The  present 
example  comprises  over  five  hundred  pages.  The  arrangement 
of  the  material  is  admirably  clear  and  very  convenient  for 
reference.  There  is  a  complete  index  of  authors  and  books,  and 
separate  sections  relating  to  the  various  colonies.  These  sec¬ 
tions  are  subdivided,  so  as  to  present  the  works  upon  any  special 
subject  connected  with  the  history,  trade,  government,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  each  colony,  in  chronological  order  of  publication. 
A  capital  feature  of  the  catalogue  is  the  printing  of  the  contents 
in  full  of  such  works  as  the  “Voyages”  of  Hakluyt,  Purchas, 
Churchill,  Harris,  Pinkerton,  and  so  forth. 

b  rom  the  Cercle  de  la  Librairie  of  Paris  we  have  received 
the  “  Table  Alphabdtique  de  la  Bibliographic  de  la  France,”  for 
1894,  being  the  official  list  of  all  new  books,  periodicals,  &c., 
published  in  France  during  the  year,  with  publishers’  names  and 
places  of  publication.  When  shall  we  have  a  similar  index- 
catalogue  of  the  year’s  books  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  simple, 
authoritative,  and  exact  ? 

The  new  edition  of  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  “  Student’s  English  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Annandale  (Blackie  &  Son),  is  a 
greatly  improved  form  of  a  valuable  work.  The  additions  are 
numerous,  especially  in  words  of  technical  or  scientific  use,  and 
the  illustrative  diagrams  have  been  largely  increased.  Altogether, 
this  is  an  excellent  dictionary  for  general  purposes,  and  one  of 
the  most  handy  and  complete  we  are  acquainted  with. 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  rectifying  an  error  in  our  last 
number.  Mrs.  Woods’  novel  “The  Vagabonds”  is  not  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  Bentley,  but  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
Also  Mr.  Oman’s  forthcoming  “  History  of  England”  will  make 
a  volume  of  nearly  eight  hundred  instead  of  three  hundred 
pages.  One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  book  will  be  its 
cheapness  in  comparison  with  its  bulk. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  the  “Memoirs  of  Mary  Robin¬ 
son,”  the  famous  “  Perdita,”  edited,  with  notes  and  introduction, 
by  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy  (Philadelphia  :  Lippincott  &  Co.),  an 
admirable  edition  of  a  charming  book,  illustrated  with  excellent 
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portraits  ;  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  the  late  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  “Men,  Mines,  and  Animals  in  South  Africa”  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.);  “The  Citizen  Reader,”  by  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster 
(Cassell  &  Co.) ;  “Remarkable  Comets,”  by  W.  T.  Lynn  (Stan¬ 
ford) ;  “Guide  to  Obtaining  Employment”  (Gale  &  Polden),  a 
useful  little  handbook  for  soldiers  about  to  be  discharged  or 
transferred  to  the  army  reserve  ;  and  Scott’s  “  Ivanhoe,”  in  two 
volumes  (Blackie  &  Son),  “School  and  Home  Library”  series. 

We  have  also  received  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch’s  “Bibliotheca 
Hispana,”  a  descriptive  and  priced  catalogue  of  books  in 
Castilian,  Catalan,  Portuguese,  and  otherwise  of  Spanish  in¬ 
terest ;  the  “  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction”  for 
Victoria,  1893-94  (Melbourne:  Brain);  “Statistics  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand”  for  1895  (Wellington:  Costall), 
relating  to  population,  trade,  finance,  law,  crime,  education, 
&c.,  with  full  tables  of  statistics ;  the  “  Report  on  Micro- 
Organisms  in  Sewage”  to  the  Main  Drainage  Committee  of 
the  London  County  Council,  by  Messrs.  J.  Parry  Laws  and 
F.  W.  Andrews  ;  “Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Vote  of  the 
Thirteen  States  on  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1787-8,”  by  Orin 
Grant  Libby,  issued  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  ;  Dr.  F.  J. 
Bierbaum’s  “  History  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  ” 
(Heidelberg  :  Weiss  ;  London  :  Kolckmann),  new  and  enlarged 
edition;  “American  Journal  of  Mathematics,”  vol.  xvii.  No.  1 
(Baltimore  :  Johns  Hopkins  Press)  ;  the  “  London  Diocese 
Book”  for  1895  (Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.);  “  The  Unification 
of  London,”  by  John  Leighton  (Elliot  Stock)  ;  “Army  Reform,” 
by  “Seven  Campaigns,”  reprinted  from  the  National  Observer; 
“The  Banks  and  the  Public,”  by  a  Bank  Manager  (Sutton  & 
Co.);  “The  Country  Month  by  Month,”  by  J.  A.  Owen  and 
Professor  G.  S.  Boulger  (Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster);  “Constan¬ 
tinople  on  a  Bicycle,”  by  R.  L.  Jefferson  (Cycle  Press)  ;  “  Notes 
on  Medical  Service  in  War,”  by  Brigade- Surgeon  W.  H. 
McNamara  (Gale  &  Polden);  “Christian  Missions  and  Hin¬ 
duism,”  by  J.  H.  Wilson,  C.E.  (Speirs) ;  “As  a  Matter  of 
Course,”  by  Annie  Payson  Call  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  “  A 
Clear  Case  of  the  Supernatural,”  by  Reginald  Lucas  (Simpkin 
&  Co.)  ;  “  Beneath  the  Banner,”  by  F.  J.  Cross  (Cassell  &  Co.), 
second  edition;  “My  Book  Record,”  a  journal  in  blank  for  dates 
and  remarks,  &c.  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.);  “Our  Wedding 
Souvenir,”  a  prettily  got-up  album  (Marcus  Ward  &  Co.)  ; 
“  Drifting  Towards  the  Breakers,”  by  a  Sussex  Peer  (Simpkin  & 
Co.)  ;  and  “  Selected  Essays  of  Addison,”  a  recent  addition  to 
Messrs.  Bagster’s  handy  pocket  series  of  “  Christian  Classics.” 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Com  mu  n  icat  ions. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  oltained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid ,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country ,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


T^RURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  AUGUS- 

TUS  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays  at  1.30.  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  New  Grand  Pan¬ 
tomime,  DICK  WHITTING  I  ON.  For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box 
Office  open  from  10  a.m.,  all  day. _ 

CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager. — TO- NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45,  THE. 
IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People, 
by  OSCAR  WILDE.  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Mr.  Allan  Ayncsworth,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vincent.  Mr.  Frank  Dyall,  Mr.  F.  Kinsey  Peile  ;  Miss  Rose  Leclercq,  Miss  Irene 
Vanbrugh,  Mrs.  George  Canninge,  Miss  Evelyn  Millard.  Preceded  at  8.20  by  a  play 
in  One  Act  by  LANGDON  E.  MITCHELL,  entitled  IN  THE  SEASON.  Mr. 
Herbert  Waring,  Mr.  Arthur  Royston,  Miss  Elliot  Page.  Doors  open  8, 
Commence  8.20,  Carriages  10.45  MATINEE,  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at 
SPECIAL  MATINEE,  WEDNESDAY,  March  6,  at  3.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold) 
open  Daily  10  till  5.  Seats  may  be  booked  in  advance  by  letter,  telegram,  or 
telephone  (3903),  St.  James’s  Theatre. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE  SATURDAY  CONCERTS.— 

Established  1855.  The  Twelfth  of  the  39th  Annu  <1  Series,  FEB.  23rd,  at  3.0- 
Vocalists  :  Fraulein  Erna  Gelber  (of  Sir  Augustus  Harri  s’s  Roval  Opera  Company), 
and  Miss  Florence  Christie  ;  Solo  Pianoforte:  Mr.  Frederick  Dawson.  The  Grand 
Orchestra,  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.  The  Programme  will  include :  Scottish 
Overture,  “  Nachklange  von  Ossian  ”  (Gade) ;  Scherzo,  “  Ariel,”  for  strings,  harp, 
and  flute  (E.  A.  Chamberlaynei  ;  Concerto  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra,  No.  1  in 
B  flat  (Scharwenka)  ;  Traum-Pantomime  from  *'  Hansel  undGretel”  (Humperdinck), 
and  Symphony  No.  5  in  C  minor  (Beethoven).  Numbered  Seats,  2s.  and  4 s.  ;  Un¬ 
numbered,  is. _ _  ^ 

Niagara  hall, 

ST.  JAMES'S  PARK  STATION. 

REAL  ICE  SKATING.  Ice  always  in  pertect  condition. 

Daily  9.30  to  1,  3s.  3  to  6,  5s.  8  to  11.30,  3s. 

Excellent  Orchestra.  First  Class  Restaurant.  Open  all  day. 


P RAVES  GALLERIES.— NOW  ON  EXHIBITION,  a 

YJ  Choice  COLLECTION  of  OIL  PAINTINGS  by  CHARLES  T.  BUR  I , 
of  SPORTING  SUBJECTS  and  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE  SCENERY. 

“  Mr.  Burt’s  work  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  amateurs,  but  it  has  been, 
mainly  sold  directly  from  his  studio  at  Birmingham,  and  but  little  has  found  its  way 
to  London.  It  may  be  summed  up  as  characteristically  English,  and  shows  a  fint 
mastery  of  sober  colour  and  unexaggerated  effect.’ — Morning  Advertiser. 

“One  noticeable  feature  of  the  collection  is  the  careful  study  of  atmospheric 
changes  and  effect,  and,  while  all  the  pictures  are  carefully  executed,  this  point  is  s* 
study  in  itself.  The  exhibition  will  doubtless  prove  very  popular." 

Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

“  His  pictures  are  strong  in  treatment,  excellent  in  colouring,  and  effective 
composition.  ” — Manchester  Courier. 

Also 

A  Rare  Collection  of  the  Choicest  Works  engraved  (principally  in  line)  after 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

_ GRAVES  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

TDRITISH  MUSEUM.— The  Reading  Rooms  will  be 

CLOSED  from  FRIDAY,  MARCH  ist,  to  TUESDAY,  MARCH  5th, 
inclusive. 

British  Museum,  E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

19  February,  1895.  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary . 

T  AWRIE  &  CO.,  15  Old  Bond  Street,  have  now  on  View 

1  >  a  Few  Choice  Pictures  by  Deceased  Masters,  including:  FRANZ  HALS,  Van  DYCK. 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  wouvermans,  Cuyp,  Van  de  Velde,  &c. 


THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W.„ 

supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &cM  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 


PARTNERSHIP  in  ITALY.— An  Englishman  owning  a 

Vine  and  Olive  Yard  in  Central  Italy  is  prepared  to  take  in  an  active,  energetic: 
Gentleman  as  Partner.  Capital  required,  ^2,000.  Apply,  Cultivator,  care  o* 
Messrs.  Bridges,  Cantell,  Heywood  &  Co.,  23  Red  Lion  Square,  E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

GREAT  SALE 

OF 

OBJETS  D’ART. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

OLD  FRENCH  CABINETS. 

SCREENS. 

SECRETAIRES  and  OCCASIONAL  TABLES. 
TAPESTRY  FURNITURE. 

RARE  SPECIMENS  of  OLD  PORCELAINS. 
BRONZES. 

Sale  for  one  wee k  only ,  previous  to  Memoval 

LITCHFIELDS, 

HANWAY  ST.,  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON. 
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P  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

TV  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve- 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department,  rev 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 

TV  OSSALL  SCHOOL.— By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

-*-V  and  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected’, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Mastef:, 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. _ _ _ 

PLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  ,£25  to  x>5°  ** 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  ,690  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it.  ,  «  „ 

Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol. 

T>ADLEY  COLLEGE.—  SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of 

Xv.  one  of  ^50,  one  of  £4°.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply* 
the  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


PHELTENHAM  COLLEGE— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

V-^  INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  2S,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £-0  per  annum,  will  tie- 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham.  


HT HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

-*•  rates  Der  annum.  Daid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  6 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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“  THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading-  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
'  ‘  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom , 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


IS  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 

PRIME  OX  BEEF 

AND  CONTAINS 

50  TIMES 

MORE  NOURISHMENT 

THAN  ORDINARY 

MEAT  EXTRACT 

OR  HOME  MADE 

BEEF  TEA. 

BOVR.IL  spread  on  Toast  or  Bread  and  Butter  forms  a  nourishing 
Breakfast  Relish  or  a  Savoury  Luncheon  Sandwich. 

BOVRIL  used  in  the  preparation  of  Soups.  Gravies,  Entrees,  &c. , 
secures  the  perfection  of  appetizing,  nourishing  Cookery. 
BOVRIL  gives  to  Invalids  an  absolutely  perfect  food  in  a  condition  capable 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  by  the  feeblest  and  most  irritable  stomach. 

PREPARED  BY 

BOVRIL,  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists,  LONDON,  &.  Branches. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office:  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821. 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

Rates  for  the  INSURANCE  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.” 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies’  Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  ?s.  9d. 

Ladies'  „  ,,  ...  2s.  3d.  Gents'  „  ,,  ...  3s.  nd. 

Gents'  ,,  . .  3d.  1 


AGES... 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

£1  12  0 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  15  10 

£5  19  3 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  ON  UNUSUALLY  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office:  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

Manacer:  T.  B.  Spracue,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  Secretary:  W.  T.  Cray  F.I.A. 


THROAT 

AND 

COUGH. 


Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  cough,  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  these  symptoms  use  EPPS’S  GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES.  In  contact  with  the  glands  at  the 
moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking, 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confections 
becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  in  boxes,  ; 

tins,  is.  i\d.  ;  labelled  “JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO.  (Ltd.),  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly,  London.  ’ 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SAL  A  writes : 
4‘  Bcarfavourablecompari- 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
*hird.” 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

D1NDIGUL 


.lWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 


TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  2^  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  Ti^d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  irom  is.  2^d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  oj  Arms,  Initials ,  &C.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 


IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  GUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents’  4-fold 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 


VINOLIA  SHAVING  SOAP 

Causes  No  Blotches  under  the  Chin. 


JOHN  BRiNSMEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOFORTES 


are  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages,  viz. 

PERFECT  MATERIALS.  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT. 

PERFECT  INVENTIONS.  PERFECT  FINISH. 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION.  PERFECT  ACTION. 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE. 

Legion  of  Honour.  Numerous  Gold  Medals. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &,  SONS, 

Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 

18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Cists  free  of  the  leadings  Music  Sellers. 


ERARD 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


IN  USE  IN 


ROYAL 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


PIANOS. 


NEW  MODEL,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in.* 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S.&P.  ERARD 


R  JYAL  PIANOFORTE 
)  MANUFACTURERS, 


18  Gt.  Marlborough  St. ,  London,  W. 


Price  6d.  and  upwards. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers •  1 F-  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,)  , 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vid  BOMBAY . f  evcT  w«k- 


CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS, ) 

JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  i  every  fortnight. 
NAPLES,  ALEXANDRIA . J 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company's  [Offices,  12*  Leadenhail  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 
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NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  “  Home  ” 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  ,£450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROY AD  CHARTER. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


patron— jSrlost  Gracious  jttajcs tg  tfjc  <Qurnt. 

President— His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman — Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman — Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 

Seer  eta  ry—  CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL 

HE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs- 
Coutts  &  So.,  59  Strand  ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY 

,  *  j 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W.  . 


PATRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  Sc  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

I,  .  Chairman  of  Committee — Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P,  ■  , 

Treasurers — Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers — Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  ot 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President—  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  .earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extent  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

1 1.  fey  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscription^,  by 
;  '  Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 

their  friends  to  become  members. 

' 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  /  „ 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this 
mont  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

feerrii’ttances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLA M ,  Secretary'. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS.  . 

_  :  • 1  ■  .<• 

.  I  M 

The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations  ;  but 
this  Charity  stands  alone — the  Defender  of  the  defenceless — without  any 
assistance. 
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This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  lifts 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  dav 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eyi 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers.  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co. ,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 
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Fiue  Thousand  Orphan  and  Outcast 
Children  to  Feed  Euery  Day. 

The  Committee  of  “  Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES  ” 
earnestly  APPEAL  for  AID  in  support  of  the  great  family 
of  orphan  and  waif  children  now  sheltered  in  the  institu¬ 
tions,  to  which  about  eight  souls  are  added  every  24  hours. 

Gratefully  will  even  the  smallest  donations  be  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler ;  by  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sheppard ;  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr.  Howard  Williams ;  by  the  Founder  and  Director,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Barnardo;  or  by  the  Bankers,  L.  and  S.  W.  Bank 
(Bow  Branch),  and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. 

E.  E.  GILL,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary. 

JOHN  ODLING.  Getieral  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Institutions — 

18-26  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 


Distress  in  the  East  End. 


This  continued  severe  weather  is  causing 
A  TERRIBLE  AMOUNT  OF  SUFFERING 
among  the  poor  by  whom 
WE  ARE  SURROUNDED. 

Our  Visitors  report 

MANY  HOUSES  WITHOUT  A  FIRE 
in  the  grate  or  bread  in  the  cupboard. 

Contributions  earnestly  solicited,  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

F.  N.  CHARRINGTON,  Esq.,  L.C.C., 

Great  Assembly  Hall,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Ayencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  2>erson8. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home  ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  [and  succoured;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 


SECOND  EDITION. 


ELDER  CONKLIN; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

i  vol.  price  6s. 


Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says: 

“The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris's  stories  seems  to  me 
beyond  criticism.  7  he  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  saying 
things,  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable.  Kipling  never 
did  anything  better  than  the  two  short  stories,  ‘  Eatin'  Crow’  and  '  The  Best 
Man  in  Garotte,  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing — which  was  thoroughly 
worth  doing — could  not  have  been  done  better.  The  interest  is  human  and 
heroic,  and  the  execution  perfect.  ...  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  been 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  in  this  volume.  It  is 
a  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking,  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
has  no  place  in  true  art;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  of 
health." 

Professor  DOWDEN  says: 

“  Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy— that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  stories.  Thev  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative  ;  but  the  action  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character ;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  from  both  events  and  personages,  laying  bare 
muscle  and  nerve  with  an  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrations  ; 
but  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
and  nice  are  needed  for  success  ;  neither  rhetoric  nor  sentiment  can  assist 
the  demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 

“These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
‘  realists.'  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
‘  realistic  ’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  work  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  raining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,'  ‘Eatin’  Crow,' and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte' 
The  three  remaining  stories— still  American  and  of  the  Western  States— are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue.”  3 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

“  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  ‘  Elder  Conklin '—perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  year." 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 

“  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  its  terse,  close  simplicity— so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk  or  tht- 
dramatic  force  with  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  of 
such  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Conklin,  and  Mr.  Letgood 
‘The  Modem  Idyl’  is  the  singularly  powerful  story  which  first  revealed 
Mr.  Harris  s  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly  It  is 
even  less  pleasant  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force  in  the  realization  of  the  character  of  the  Parson,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  pietism  and  sensuality.”  & 

ATHENiEUM. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron— The  Queen;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams— “Shipwrecked,  London.” 


'"THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

P.?^0TtONS  t0  Pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 

?P?SaPP^PTIONS  to  keeP  UP  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


“The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin— so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship."  * 

SPEAKER. 

That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ■  A  Modem  Idyl  '  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  •  Elder  Conklin  '  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  arc  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  lie  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales." 


jpITY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Si 

f°r  *Pe  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom 
Established  1807. 

Patron — H.  R.  H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES 
The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  be 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  from  children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  oc  O 
461,850  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  formation  of  the  charity  up 
the  present  date.  3  1 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received 
the  Society  s  Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street  ■  and 
the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 


JOHN  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 
JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary. 


PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

“Saner  judgment  will  pronounce  the  book  merely  better  than  other 
books  that  are  themselves  not  bad.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harris's  speciality  lies  in 
grafting  on  to  the  outward  world  of  Bret  Harte  an  inward  world  of  con- 
flicting  motive  and  fine-drawn  analysis.  .  .  .  Only  in  tile  first  story  does 
Mr.  Harris  s  method  quite  succeed,  and  the  result  is  admirable.  The 
characters  are  clearly  defined  and  combined  with  great  skill  They 
breathe  genuineness  and  truth.  There  is  force,  and  pathos  too,  in  the 
story  of  Bancroft  and  Loo  Conklin,  although  some  of  the  power  of  the 
melody  is  lost  in  the  minor  key.  ” 

LONDON :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN, 

21  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 


APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 


National  Provident  Institution. 


Established  1835. 


This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 


48  Graeechurch  Street,  London. 


A.  SMITHER, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterlinc. 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY  : 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD 

TAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 

Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 


ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 

RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq. 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq 
Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 
SirC.  RIVERSWILSON,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 

LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 

life  department. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  LSI  Ain. 
DUTY  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements^  Accounts,  -ybe^had  onappli- 
canon  iu 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address :  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Cede:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


G. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

PUTNAM’S  SONS.  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 


—  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23’rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STRFFT  STRAND  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  m 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  S mniFAK 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOORS  and  PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


London  :  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  54  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

In  a  few  days,  with  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


MUDIE’S 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS 
LIBRARIANS. 


1895. 

UNDER  the  SANCTION  of  the  COMMITTEE  of  the  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 
NOW  READY.  — Nearly  2,000  pages,  price  Two  Guineas. 

DURDETT’S  OFFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE 

_l3  For  189$. 

CONCERNING  ALL  CLASSES  OF  BRITISH,  COLONIAL, 
AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  SECURITIES. 

Snecial  Chanters  on  The  London  Water  Companies,  National  Debts  of  the 
^  World,  Light  Railways,  Colonial,  Indian,  Municipal,  and  County 
Finance. 

By  HENRY  C.  BURDETT,  Secretary  Share  and  Loan  Department. 

“  This  well-known  and  invaluable  work  .  .  .  is  now  quite,  indispensable  to  al 
Rankino-  and  Financial  Institutions,  Stockbrokers,  and  others.  —limes.  _ 

“  No“book  can  compare  with  this  in  extent,  variety,  and  reliability  of  information 
relative  to  matters  of  imperial  and  local  finance,  and  to  national  and  international 
securities.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  The  standard  work  of  reference  in  this  department.  A  thenctum. 


BY  MARIE  FRASER. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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AND 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


]y[UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED. 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 


AO  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

^  °  LONDON. 


And  10  to  12  BAETOS  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


New  Series,  No.  141- 


On  February  26,  (Sixpence), 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


For  MARCH,  containing 

■•THE  SOWERS,"  by  Henry  SetonMerriman,  ^g^ORS^ — 

„THF  RTDF  TO  YORK  —  COLLECTING  AAUimukj 
..T?7V«  t  niTT"  ‘•THE  HIBERNIAN  HIBERNATING  "-“TWO 

ffd  "  A  fatal  RESERVATION,"  by  R.  O.  Pkowse,  Book  IV. 
continued) t  Book  V.  Chaps.  I.,  II» 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


NOW  READY. 


DEGENERATION 


By  MAX  NORDAU. 

English  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  560  pages,  17s.  net. 


IN  STEVENSON’S  SAMOA 


A  STREET  IN  SUBURBIA 

By  EDWIN  W.  PUGH. 


Being  Vol.  VI.  of  “  The  Pioneer  Series.” 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net,  postage  4M.  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d.  net,  postage  3d. 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


Tlio  most  readable  of  the  Monthlies. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY.  MARCH  No.  Now  Ready. 


Zbc  Bew  IReview. 

Now  Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


KENNETH  GRAHAME 
SPENSER  WILKINSON 
••X" 

c.  F.  KEARY 
P  VERLAINE 
A.  CLERK 
C.  E.  RAIMOND 
GEORGE  WYNDHAM 
A.  R.  WHITEWAY 

G.  W.  STEVENS 
T.  K.  STARLEY 
ALEXANDER  SCOTT 
CHARLES  WHIBLEY 

H.  G.  WELLS 


CONTENTS : 


In  Arcady 
The  Passing  of  England 
Lord  Randolph  Church*  * 
India:  Impressions,  viii.-xi- 
A  Une  Femme 
In  Praise  of  Convention 
•Gustus  Frederick 
The  Poetry  of  the  Prison 
Politics  in  Newfoundland 
Mr.  Balfour's  Philosophy 
The  Cycle 
The  Complete  Husband 
Two  Thieve. 
The  Time  Machine,  vii.-v»». 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


23  February,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  MURRAY  S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Season  1894-95. 


2  vols.  8 vo,  32s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SIR  BARTLE  FRERE,  Bart.,  C.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

Derived  from  hitherto  Unpublished  Documents.  By  JOHN  MARTINEAU.  With  Portraits,  Illustrations,  and  Maps.  [Second  Edition. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION,  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE  AND  THE  CARMEN  SiECULARE.  Translated  into  English 

Verse  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P. 

With  Portraits,  8vo,  18s. 

EDWARD  HAROLD  BROWNE,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ely  and  subsequently  of  Winchester.  A 

Memoir.  By  the  Very  Rev.  GEO.  WM.  KITCHIN,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Durham. 

With  many  Illustrations,  8vo,  21s. 

THE  EVIL  EYE.  An  Account  of  this  Ancient  and  Widespread  Superstition.  By  Frederick 

THOMAS  ELWORTHY. 

With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  HIDDEN  PLACE  :  A  Clue  to  the  Creed  of  Early  Egypt  from  Eo-yptian 

Sources.  By  W.  MARSHAM  ADAMS,  sometime  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

8vo,  10s.  6d. 

PRIMOGENITURE.  A  Short  History  of  its  Development  in  various  Countries,  and  its  Practical 

Effect.  By  EVELYN  CECIL,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

With  Map  and  Portraits,  8vo,  16s. 

rHE  LIFE  OF  SIR  WILLIAM  PETTY.  1623-1687.  One  of  the  First  Fellows  of  the  Royal 

Society  :  sometime  Secretary  to  Henry  Cromwell  ;  Maker  and  Author  of  the  “  Down  Survey"  of  Ireland.  Derived  from  Private  Documents 
•  hitherto  Unpublished.  By  Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s. 

rHE  LIFE  OF  PROFESSOR  OWEN  :  based  on  his  Correspondence,  his  Diaries,  and  those 

of  his  Wife.  By  his  Grandson,  the  Rev.  RICHARD  OWEN.  With  a  Chapter  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  H.  HUXLEY  With  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  [ Second  Edition. 

With  Portrait,  8vo,  16s. 

SIR  WILLIAM  GREGORY,  K.C.M.G. ,  formerly  M.P.,  and  sometime  Governor  of  Ceylon. 

An  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Lady  GREGORY.  [Second  Edition.  ' 

Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

ilOMAN  GOSSIP.  By  Mrs.  Minto  Elliot,  Author  of  “An  Idle  Woman  in  Sicily,”  “Old 

Conrt-Lite  in  France,”  &c. 

Contents:  Pio  Nono  Countess  Spaur — Cardinal  Antonelli — II  Re  Galantuomo — Garibaldi — The  Roman  Buonapartes,  “Madame  M6re  " 
Jueen  Hortense,  Princess  Pauline,  &c.  ’ 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

10SIAH  WEDGWOOD,  F.R.S.,  the  Great  Artistic  Potter:  his  Personal  History.  By 

SAMUEL  SMILES,  LL.D.,  Author  of  “The  Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  of  “Self-Help,"  “Character,"  &c. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

fflE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  BUCKLAND,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  sometime 

Dean  of  W  estminster,  twice  President  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  President  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford  in  1812  Bv  his 
Daughter,  Mrs.  GORDON.  J  '  3 

2  vols.  crown  8vo,  24s. 

PALLE7RAND.  By  Lady  Blennerhassett  (Countess  von  Leyden),  Author  of  “A  Life  of 

Madame  de  Stael."  Translated  from  the  German  by  FREDERICK  CLARKE,  late  Taylorian  Scholar  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

2rARLY  ADVENTURES  IN  PERSIA,  BABYLONIA,  &C.  Including  a  Residence  amono- 

the  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Zagros  Mountains  before  the  discovery  of  Nineveh.  By  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  HENRY  LAYARD,  G.C.B. 
Condensed  from  Ins  larger  Work,  and  revised  by  the  Author.  With  an  Introductory  Memoir  by  Lord  ABERDARE. 

With  Portrait  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

>IR  VICTOR  BROOKE,  Bart.,  Sportsman  and  Naturalist:  his  Diaries  and  Correspond¬ 
ence.  With  a  chapter  on  his  Researches  in  Natural  History  by  Sir  WILLIAM  H.  FLOWER,  K.C.B.,  Director  of  the  Natural 
History  Branch  of  the  British  Museum.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  O.  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

rHE  LIFE  OF  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Simpkinson,  M.A.,  Rector  of 

Earn  ham,  Surrey. 

8vo,  12  s. 

SPEECHES  ON  THE  EASTERN  QUESTION.  By  the  late  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

CHE  ENGLISH  NOVEL :  from  its  Origin  to  the  Publication  of  “Waverley.”  By  Professor 

WALTER  RALEIGH,  University  College,  Liverpool.  3  3 

*.*  This  work  is  bound  in  two  forms,  either  as  a  library  book,  or  as  one  of  the  Series  of  “University  Extension  Manuals." 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

1  SELECTION  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF  DEAN  STANLEY.  Edited  by  the  Ven 

A.  S.  AGLEN,  Archdeacon  of  St.  Andrews.  L  ,  _  .... 

A  NEW  SERIES.  8vo,  14s.  {Second  Edition. 

)R.  DOLLINGER’S  ADDRESSES  ON  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  SUBJECTS.  Trans¬ 

lated,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  late  Author,  by  MARGARET  WARRE. 

With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

»0NGS,  POEMS,  AND  VERSES.  By  Helen,  Lady  Dueferin  (Countess  of  Gifford).  Edited 

wuh  a  Memoir,  and  some  Account  of  the  Sheridan  Family,  by  her  Son,  the  Marquess  of  DUFFERIN  and  AVA.  {Third  Edition  ’ 

SMEW  EDITIONS  OF  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS. 

IANDBOOK  FOR  INDIA,  CEYLON,  AND  BURMA  :  including  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  the 

and  a ne"«  on  CaTme^e RaJPU‘ana>  the  CeDtraI  Pr0VlnCeS'  &*.,  th=  Native  States,  and  Assam.  With  55  Maps  and  Plans  of  Towns  and  Buildings 

r  A  MTlDrmv  fiamp  -n  With  92  Maps  and  Plans,  post  8vo,  10s. 

LAJNDBUUK.  JfUK  ROME.  Re-arranged  under  the  Editorship  of  the  Rev.  H.  \V.  Pullen  The  Classical  Archtpnlopv 

by  Professor  RODOLFO  LANCIANI.  The  Sculpture  Galleries  described  bv  A  S  MURRAY  l  i  t)  „  A.  C  1  7e  ^.rcnteOlOgy 

BntLh  Museum.  The  Picture  Galleries  Revtsed  b/the  Right  Ho^^^^^BE^R^Y  LAYARdL^kU'lLi'Lbc’. Ueeprinted^on^specda?,thin)0hght^apert!'tleS  “  ^ 

lAND5SwoKMa^pf!PTF0RDSHIRE’  BEDFORDSHIRE', 'AND  HUNTINGDONSHIRE.  An  entirely  New  Work. 

NEARLY  READY. 

■  (Countess  of  Gifford).  Set  to  Music  by  Herself  and 

HE  VERSION.  With  a  Concordance  and  other  Matter  com- 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street, 
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HURST  &  BLACKETTS  PUBLICATIONS. 


FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

CANCELLED  BONDS.  By  Henry  Cresswell, 

Author  of  “  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,”  “  A  Wily  Widow,”  &c.  3  vols. 

DALEFOLK.  By  Alice  Rea.  3  vols. 
TANDEM.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate.  Author  of 

«  o.  V.  H.,”  “Ensemble,"  “  Boating"  (Badminton  Library).  2  vols. 

KITTY  HOLDEN.  By  Adeline  Sergeant, 

Author  of  “Caspar  Brooke’s  Daughter,"  “  Sir  Anthony,”  & c.  3  vols. 

EDNA  LYALL’S  NOVELS. 


Each  in  One  Volume,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


Donovan. 

We  Two. 

In  the  Golden  Days. 


To  Right  the  Wrong. 
Knight-Errant. 

Won  by  Waiting. 

A  Hardy  Norseman. 


A  SELECTION  OF  HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

Standard  Library  of  Cheap  Editions  of  Popular  Modern  forks. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “JOHN 

John  Halifax,  Gentleman. 

A  Woman’s  Thoughts  about 
Women. 

A  Life  for  a  Life. 

Nothing  New. 

Mistress  and  Maid. 

The  Woman’s  Kingdom. 


HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.” 

Christian’s  Mistake. 

A  Noble  Life. 

Hannah. 

The  Unkind  Word. 

A  Brave  Lady. 

Studies  from  Life. 
Young  Mrs.  dardine. 


By  the  AUTHOR 

Nature  and  Human  Nature. 
Wise  Saws  and  Modern  In¬ 
stances. 


of  “  SAM  SLICK  ” 

The  Old  Judge  ;  or,  Life  in  a  Colony. 

Traits  of  American  Humour. 

The  Americans  at  Home. 


By  Dr.  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

David  Elginbrod.  I  Alec  Forbes. 

Robert  Falconer.  I  Sir  Gibbie. 


Adam  Graeme. 
Laird  of  Norlaw. 
Agnes. 

Life  of  Irving. 


By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

A  Rose  in  June. 

Phoebe,  Junior. 

It  was  a  Lover  and  his 
Lass. 


London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  LIMITED, 

13  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W. 


BLACKIE  &  SON’S  HEW  BOOKS. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  IN  INDIA;  or,  Life 

and  Work  in  a  Punjaub  District.  By  Anne  C.  Wilson,  Author  of 
“Life  of  Savonarola,”  “Forty  Scenes  from  English  History,"  &c. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

-  “A  pleasant  and  lively  sketch  of  daily  life  in  an  outlying  Indian  station  in  the 
Punjaub  to  which  are  added  chapters  derived  from  authentic  sources,  public  and 
private,  on  the  English  system  of  administration  and  on  education  in  India  as  viewed 
from  an  English  and  from  a  native  point  of  view  ."—Times. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

FROM  THE  CLYDE  TO  THE  JORDAN: 

Narrative  of  a  Bicycle  Journey.  By  Hugh  Callan,  M.A.  With  30 
Illustrations. 

“  Mr  Hugh  Callan  has  written  a  narrative  of  really  interesting  travel,  in  which 
he  gives  glimpses  of  Eastern  life  such  as  can  only  be  conveyed  by  one  who  has 
penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ELOCUTIONIST.  By 

John  Forsyth.  Containing  Interesting  Lessons  on  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Elocution,  Gesture,  &c.  With  New  Recitations. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANA- 

TOMY.  For  Junior  Medical  Students  and  for  Nurses  in  Training. 
By  Henry  Edward  Clark,  M.R  C.S,  Editor  of  Wilson's  “Ana¬ 
tomist's  Vade-Mecum,”  &c.  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Part  I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  NEW  ARITHMETIC.  With  numerous  Ex¬ 
amples  and  Exercises  By  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.,  Head-Master 
of  Stafford  Grammar  School,  formerly  Scholar  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge;  Editor  of  “  Layng's  Euclid.”  In  Two  Parts.  Part  I., 
now  ready.  The  Exercises,  separately,  is. 

THE  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY: 

Literary,  Scientific,  Etymological,  and  Pronouncing.  By  John 
Ogilvie,  LL.D.  New  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  greatly 
augmented.  Edited  by  Charles  Ann  and  ale,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Editor 
of  the  new  edition  of  "  The  Imperial  Dictionary.”  With  extensive 
and  useful  Appendices.  Illustrated  by  nearly  800  Wood  Engravings. 
Large  fcap.  4to,  872  pages,  cloth,  red  edges,  7s.  6d.  ;  half- Persian, 
10s.  6d.  ;  half-morocco,  12s.  6d. 
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THE  COMEDIES  OF  WILLIAM  CON- 

GREVE.  With  an  Introduction  by  G.  S.  Street,  and  a  Portrait.  2  yols  , 
crown  8vo,  buckram,  7s.  [ English  Classics. 

THE  GOLDEN  POMP:  A  Procession  of 

English  Lyrics  from  Surrey  to  Shirley.  _  Arranged  by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 
Crown  8 vo,  buckram,  6s.  Also  30  copies  on  Hand-made  paper,  demy  8vof 
£ 1  is.  net.  Also  15  copies  on  Japanese  paper,  demy  8vo,  £ 2  2S.  net. 

WILLIAM  LAUD,  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CAN- 

TERBURY  :  a  Biography.  By  W.  H.  Hutton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  I1 
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account  of  the  great  Archbishop?  The  answer  may  be  unhesitatingly  given  :  In 
Mr.  Hutton’s  book.  Mr.  Hutton  is  indeed  singularly  well  qua  ilied  for  the  work 
which  he  has  undertaken.  A  Fellow  of  Laud’s  own  beloved  college,  the  guardian  as 
librarian  of  some  of  Laud’s  choicest  benefactions,  a  trained  historian  of  the  modern 
Oxford  school,  patient  in  investigation,  critical  in  judgment,  judicial  in  temper,  he  j 
is  able  to  crown  the  achievements  of  association  and  research  with  the  higher  gift  01 
religious  sympathy.” — Guardian. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  from  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Hyksos.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of 
Egyptology  at  the  University.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  The)  entire  work  will  long  remain  the  standard  authority  on  the  History  of 
Egypt.” — Freeman's  Journal.  . 

“A  history  written  in  the  spirit  of  scientific  precision  so  worthily  represented  . 
by  Ur.  Petrie  and  his  school  cannot  but  promote  sound  ^and  accurate  study,  and 
supply  a  vacant  place  in  English  literature  of  Egyptology.  Times. 

“Promises  to  be  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  treatise  on  the  subject  in 
the  English  tongue.” — Scotsman. 

EGYPTIAN  TALES.  Edited  by  W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie.  Illustrated  by  Tristram  Ellis.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  • 

A  selection  of  the  ancient  tales  of  Egypt,  edited  from  original  sources,  and  of 
great  importance  as  illustrating  the  life  and  society  of  ancient  Egypt. 

THE  DESERTS  OF  SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 

By  S.  Barinc-Could.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  F.  D.  Bedford, 

S.  Hutton,  &c.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  32s.  .... 

This  book  is  the  first  serious  attempt  to  describe  the  great  barren  tableland  that 
extends  to  the  south  of  Limousin  in  the  Department  of  Aveyron,  Lot,  &c.,  a  country 
of  dolomite  cliffs  and  canons  and  subterranean  rivers.  The  region  is  full  ot  pretus- 
toric  and  historic  interest,  relics  of  cave-dwellers,  and  of  mediaeval  robbers. 

“We  leave  the  author  with  a  clear  and  delightful  knowledge  of  the  district,  and 

with  a  fresh  attraction  towards  himself.” — Leeds  Mercury. 

“It  deals  with  its  subject  in  a  manner  which  rarely  fails  to  arrest  and  enchain 
attention.” — Times. 

THE  AGE  OF  THE  CONDOTTIERI :  a  Short 

History  of  Italy  from  1409  to  1530.  By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  „ 

This  book  is  a  continuation  of  Mr.  Brownings'  Guelphs  and  ( ihibelhnes,  and 
the  two  works  form  a  complete  account  of  Italian  history  from  1250  to  1530.  t 
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lasted  One  Night  and  One  Day.  I  vol.  crown  8vo,  buckram  6s. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Aubrey  Beardsley.  IA  ready. 
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Baron  de  Malortie, 
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TALES  OF  CRIME  AND  CRIMINALS  IN 

AUSTRALIA.  By  H.  A.  White,  late  Deputy-Governor  ot 
Ballarat  Gaol.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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WHILE  LONDON  SLEEPS:  Sketches  of  London 

from  Midnight  to  Morning.  By  Richard  Dowling.  Post  8vo,  with 
Pictorial  Cover,  2s. 

“  So  picturesque  as  to  be  almost  sensational.’  —Scotsman. 

BY  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A  MAN  OF  GENIUS.  By  Henry  Murray  2  vols. 

“Clever,  powerful,  and  admirably  told  throughout.  —Daily 

“  Mr.  Murray  has  achieved  a  great  success  ;  it  is  a  brilliant  work  of  charactensa 
tion.” — Star.  m 

“  A  distinct  success.” — Daily  Chronicle. 
u  Every  picture  he  draws  is  vivid.  ’ — Standard. 

BY  SOPHIA  KOVALEVSKY. 

VERA  BARANTZOVA.  From  the  Russian  of  Sophia 


Kovalevsky.  By  S.  Stepniak  and  W.  Westai.l.  6s. 

“  Cannot  fail  to  strike  and  interest  the  reader,  both  by  its  marvellous  dramatic 
ascriptions  and  also  by  the  keen  insight  into  the  many  mixed  motives  that  influence 
jrnan  nature.”— Literary  World. 


Crown  8  vo, 
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cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  paper  is.  New  Edition. 
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!OREA,  OR  CHO-SEN,  The  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm. 

By  A.  Henry  Savage-  Landor.  With  38  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by 
the  Author,  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

Realm.  —  “Mr.  Landor’s  book  .  .  .  is  of  extreme  value,  for  he  has  used_  his  eyes, 
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IORRECTED  IMPRESSIONS.  Essays  on  Victorian 

Writers.  By  George  Saintsbury.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d. 

IANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  OBSERVANCES:  their 

Origin  and  Signification.  By  Leopold  Wagner.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
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THE  LATE  CZAR  OF  RUSSIA. 

LLEXANDER  III.  OF  RUSSIA.  By  Charles  Lowe, 

M  A.,  Author  of  “  Prince  BKmarck  :  an  Historical  Biography.”  Crown  8vo, 
with  Portrait  in  Photogravure,  6s. 
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TWO  GREAT  PLAYS. 

JTTLE  EYOLF.  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by 

William  Archer.  Small  4to,  with  Portrait,  5s. 
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lal  influence  of  his  day.” 

HE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY.  A  Play  in  Four 
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HE  STORY  OF  A  THRONE  (Catherine  II.  of  Russia). 

From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszewski.  With  a  Portrait.  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  28s. 
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PISODES.  By  G.  S.  Street,  Author  of  “  The  Auto¬ 
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PERSECUTION  AND  TOLERANCE  : 
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Times  to  the  Death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  By  Ulick  Ralph 
Burke,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo,  32s. 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  PLEVNA,  1877. 

Written  by  One  who  Took  Part  in  it.  By  William  V.  Herbert. 
With  Portrait  of  Osman  Pasha,  8  coloured  folding-out  Maps,  and  3 
Maps  in  the  text.  8vo,  18s. 
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CAL  HISTOLOGY,  with  Special  Reference  to  Practical  Methods. 
By  Dr.  Anton  Weichselbaum,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  the  Uni¬ 
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CHRONICLE. 

T  N  spite  of  the  influenza,  which  has  laid  low  many 
jT  Members  of  Parliament,  including-  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  work  during-  the 
"  aS  n0t:  aS  s^ack  as  the  attendance  in  the  House 
ot  Commons.  On  Thursday,  a  certain  factitious  interest 
was  aroused  by  the  chance  of  a  snap  defeat  of  the 
Government  in  the  division  on  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer’s  motion,  that  Government  business  should 
have  priority  until  Easter.  But  nothing  particularly  ex¬ 
citing  occurred  :  a  few  dreary  speeches  were  delivered  • 
and  the  Government  carried  their  motion  by  a  sufficient 
majority  of  fifteen. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  to  be  again 
aovernorof  the  Cape  and  High  Commissioner  for  South 
Africa  is  in  one  sense  no  surprise.  Rumour  was  busv 
during  Mr  Cecil  Rhodes’  recent  visit  to  this  country 
with  his  alleged  desire  that  it  should  be  made.  It  was 
difficult  then  to  believe  that  such  a  step  could  be 
seriously  contemplated.  Even  now  it  is  easier  to  suppose 
that  the  appointment  is  of  an  interim  character,  and 
that  by  the  time  the  presence  of  a  Governor  becomes 
necessary  at  the  Cape,  a  successor  will  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Colonial  Office  and  Mr.  Rhodes.  If  this 
surmise  proves  to  be  unfounded,  the  Government  may 
prepare  itself  for  a  good  deal  of  pertinent  and  weighty 
criticism. ,  If  there  were  no  other  objection,  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  sage  would  be  alone  sufficient.  He  is  now  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  and  retired  upon  the  score  of  his  age 
aftera  long  and  very  valuable  career  of  service,  noless  tlTan 
six  years  ago.  If  the  duties  devolving  upon  his  dual 
position  at  Cape  Town  overtaxed  his  strength  in  1880 
it  is  absurd  to  imagine  him  coping  successfully  with 
them  now,  increased  tenfold  as  they  are.  The  facts 
that  he  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  Chartered 
Company,  is  chairman  of  the  London  Board  of  the  De 
c5,6r j  ^mmond  ComPany»  and  is'  a  director  of  the 
bHntdard.  Bank,  cannot  be  described  otherwise  than  as 
additional  disqualifications  for  the  post  thrust  upon 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  “  the  weakening  of  the 
resistance  to  bimetallism,”  as  the  Times  puts  it,  in  the 

nor/hat  °mmfuS  °n  TuCsda-v-  But  the  reason  was 
not  that  assigned  by  our  contemporary,  the  yielding  of 

■opposite  convictions  to  weariness  of  the  whole  discussion 
It  was,  in  truth  the  yielding  which  indicates  the'growth 
of  a  belief  that  bimetallism  is  something  else  than  a  mere 
A?°ng  thf  adherents  of  bimetallism  may  now  be 
ckoned  some  of  the  most  distinguished  among  English 
statesman  and  financiers.  At  the  end  of  an  excellent 
speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Everett’s  motion,  Mr.  Chaplin 
dedared  that  he  had  Mr.  Balfour’s  authority  to  say  that 
if  he  had  been  able  to  be  present  he  would  have  given 
his  most  cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  the  honoulable 


member  [Mr.  Everett].”  Mr.  Goschen  was  significantly 
silent  throughout  the  debate.  In  fact,  to  use  Si'r 

-The  nS6Sney  l  C°nC1fe  SUmmary  of  the  situation, 
nJ(Tn-Pr  a  Wl?°  u.nderstand  the  subject  are  all  bi- 
letallists,  and,  what  is  still  more  satisfactory,  all  the 
persons  who  do  not  understand  it  are  coming  round  to 
the  bimetallic  theory.”  &  lu 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  difference  between  Sir 

S  ™  ^arc?urt  and  his  young  imperial  namesake  at 
Berlin,  which  is  not  entirely  one  of  age,  there  is  an  in¬ 
teresting  similarity  in  their  methods  of  grappling  with 
is  great  problem  of  bimetallism.  Each  combfts  the 
LdlVai?--by  ™°rd  of  mouth,  but  avoids  a  parlia- 

^ronoll  fdlV1SIOn  hX  the  thin  device  of  sanctioning  a 
proposal  for  an  inquiry.  After  Tuesday  evening’s  actic 
by  the  Government,  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what 

motion  In  g  fndHCran  ref“Se  t0  aCC6pt  the  German 

invitation  to  a  fresh  International  Monetary  Conference 

obfecl  to  thresSeemSHn°  rc,aS°n  Why  an>'body  sh°uld  ever 
TwVh  tH  u  ^  6  aad  lnnocu°us  biennial  gatherings. 

Jfford, I'7!  UM  C°ntlnUe  t0  COntent  the  bimetallists 

stm  ah;TP  aSa.ntSUggeStl°n  °f  the  trustful  innocence 
still  abiding  in  human  nature. 

.  Jt  1S  aot  at  a!’  a  comforting  comment  upon  our  exist¬ 
ing  systems  of  defence  against  disease  that  the  fifth 
annuffi  visit  of  the  epidemic  called  “influenza”  should 

maladv  thla  a1’8?  concern1^  alike  the  nature  of  the 
malady,  the  principles  governing  its  diffusion,  and  the 

was  sicken6  fS  T' \  The  present  outbreak 
was  spoken  of  earlier  in  the  week  as  exhibiting  a 

milder  form  of  attack  than  on  previous  occasions 

The  experience  of  the  past  few  days  denies  us  even 

this  solace.  The  deaths  in  London  last  week  ascribed 

weelfnf "S  1  r’  aS  a&ainst  Ho  or  more  in  the  worst 

record  for  fhe  ^  ^  taken  f°r  gTanted  that  the 

pass  thm  J  n°W  6  ed  WHI  riva1’  i:'  not  sur¬ 

pass,  that  of  two  years  ago.  In  the  matter  of  mortality 

from  allied  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  we  are 

a  ready  at  much  the  worst  point  touched  for  years 

although  the  epidemic  is  barely  a  fortnight  old  As 

m  0ti6f  yearuS’  commentators  lay  stress  upon  the  sup¬ 
posed  fact  that  brain-workers,  and  people  of  a  highly 

WeTo5  generally,  are  the  chief  sufferers. 

We  doubt  if  this  be  really  the  case.  The  fact  that 

Post  Office  J  d  permanei?t  officials  in  the  General 
tint  °ffil  d  °ff  111  catchin&  the  influenza  and  in  quit¬ 
ting  work  on  account  of  it,  is  not,  to  say  the  least 

strong  affirmative  evidence.  It  seems  nearer  the  mark 

S  health^  PH°Ple  Wh°  habitual]y  fldffet  about  their  state 
of  health  and  are  not  under  the  stern  compulsion  of 

necessity  to  remain  fit  for  work,  furnish  the  majority  of 
victims  to  influenza,  as  to  every  other  epidemic  that  is 
advertised  by  the  papers.  That,  however,  does  not 
lessen  the  gravity  of  the  scourge,  or  minimize  the 
reproach  which  its  repeated  triumphs  cast  upon  what  is 
described  as  medical  science. 
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If  old  adages  were  infallible,  it  might  be  expected  that 
when  a  violent  quarrel  broke  out  inside  the  great  Whig 
family  of  Russell,  some  honest  men  would  get  their  clue. 
There  seems,  however,  small  prospect  of  any  popular 
benefits  accruing  from  the  bout  at  verbal  fisticuffs 
between  Lord  Ampthill  and  Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell. 
The  former  finds  himself  described  as  a  “pompous- 
gentleman,”  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  better  judge  ot 
the  species  in  England  than  his  assailant,  but  why 
Mr.  George  W.  E.  Russell  should  be  branded,  in  retort, 
as  “  a  traitor  to  the  traditions  of  his  family,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  fairly  puzzles  us.  He  has  sat  in  Parliament 
for  nearly  eight  years,  and  during  six  of  these  has  held 
salaried  office.  This  may  not  rise  to  the  high-water 
mark  of  the  tribal  legend,  but  it  assuredly  does  not 
merit  so  harsh  a  word  as  “  traitor. 

The  palmy  days  of  political  economy  will  very  soon  be 
brought  back  upon  us  by  the  conflict  between  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  municipal  policy  and  the  inveterate  Protec¬ 
tionism  of  the  British  workman  as  regards  his  own 
trade.  “Trade  Union  wages  ”  vary  from  district  to 
district,  being  usually  highest  in  London.  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  practice  is  to  insist  on  payment  of  the  wage- 
rate  of  the  district  in  which  the  work  is  done  ;  and  this 
tempts  the  Council  to  propitiate  the  ratepayer  by  getting 
the  work  done  where  rates  are  lower  than  in  London. 
This  does  not  touch  the  building  trades,  whose  work 
must  be  done  on  the  spot ;  but  when  it  comes  to  adding 
a  new  sludge-boat  to  the  fleet  with  which  the  Main 
Drainage  Committee  rules  the  waves,  the  men  employed 
in  the  London  shipbuilding  trade — what  there  is  left  ot 

it _ take  it  very  ill  indeed  that  the  work  should  be  let 

o-o  out  of  London,”  which  it  generally  is  by  the  Council 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  down  expenditure.  How  appal¬ 
ling  it  is  to  think  that  the  whole  Free-Trade  controversy 
will  have  soon  to'be  fought  over  again  from  the  twentieth- 
century  point  of  view,  although  it  has  only  just  been 
settled,  after  a  hundred  years  of  wrangling,  trom  the 
eighteenth-century  point  of  view  ! 

Whatever  arguments  may  be  used  trom  a  Welsh  stand¬ 
point  in  favour  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  English 
Church  in  Wales,  the  Bill  which  Mr.  Asquith  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  will  not  a  dvance 
the  cause.  The  Bill  is  entirely  condemned  by  the  mon¬ 
strous  disendowment  scheme  contained  in  it. 
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Germany  does  well  to  make  the  formal  opening  of  the 
o-reat  Baltic  Ship  Canal,  next  June,  a  ceremonial  affair 
of  the  first  magnitude.  What  with  our  preoccupation 
in  the  Manchester  Canal  at  home,  and  the  manifold 
British  interests  which  centre  about  the  Suez  Canal 
abroad,  Englishmen  have  paid  very  little  attention  to 
this  new  and  supremely  important  waterway,  which,  it  is 
already  seen,  must  revolutionize  the  conditions  of  water¬ 
borne  traffic  in  the  Northern  seas.  When  ships  of  the 
largest  burthen  can  pass  by  a  protected  short-cut  ot 
sixty  miles  length  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  the 
ugliest  as  well  as  the  oldest  problem  of  North  European 
navigation  will  have  been  solved.  Incidentally  it  wil 
destroy  what  little  remains  of  Denmark’s  commercial 
importance.  Copenhagen  has  endeavoured  to  forestall 
disaster  by  making  itself  into  a  free  port,  and  spending 
lar«-e  sums  of  money  upon  dock  and  harbour  improve¬ 
ments,  but  we  fear  all  in  vain.  It  is  incredible  that  any 
shipping  will  hereafter  be  sent  into  Danish  waters,  to 
round  the  tiresome  Jutland  peninsula,  and  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  treacherous  passage  of  the  Sound, 
which  can  take  advantage  of  the  shorter  and  entirely 
safe  route  across  Holstein.  Where  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  the  Baltic  will  resettle  itself,  when 
once  it  quits  Copenhagen,  is  not  clear.  Hamburg  is 
very  confident  about  its  own  succession  to  those  rich 
honours.  Ancient  Liibeck  is  projecting  an  Elbe-Trave 
canal,  by  means  of  which  she  hopes  to  divert  the  in¬ 
creased  traffic  and  wealth  to  herself.  The  Courland 
port  of  Libau  has  spent  £250,000  in  enlarging  its 
facilities  for  the  competition,  and  even  St.  Petersburg, 
which,  with  its  new  deep-water  dock  in  the  Neva, 
becomes  a  seaport  this  year  for  the  first  time,  has 
visions  of  maritime  greatness  based  on  this  nove 
rearrangement  of  trade  currents.  While  these  rival 
claims  are  as  yet  in  the  air,  the  advantages  to  British 


shipping  are  tangible  and  immediate.  Not  least  among 
these  advantages  may  be  counted  the  increased  incen¬ 
tives  to  peace  which  the  financial  importance  of  keeping 
this  great  canal  open  will  give  to  the  German  Empire. 

The  funeral  of  the  Archduke  Albert  at  Vienna  stands 
unique  in  modern  history.  No  one  remembers  any  other 
instance  of  a  prince,  actually  removed  from  the  throne  by 
twenty  lives,  being  followed  to  the  grave  with  royal  and 
military  honours  which  could  hardly  have  been  height¬ 
ened  for  an  Emperor.  There  was  indeed  quite  as  re¬ 
presentative  a  gathering  of  great  and  high-born  personages 

as  was  brought  together  by  the  burial  of  the  late  Tsar  at 
St.  Petersburg,  or  of  the  old  Emperor  at  Berlin  in  1888. 
The  correspondents  and  the  Continental  press  agree  in 
investing  this  circumstance  with  weighty  political  sig¬ 
nificance,  but  they  carefully  abstain  from  mentioning 
exactly  what  it  signifies. 

At  noon  on  Monday  next  the  Fifty-third  Congress  ot 
the  United  States  will  end  its  existence.  Really,  the 
event  warrants  an  international  celebration.  It  is  no 
new  thing  for  American  citizens  of  all  parties  to  find 
themselves  grinning  with  joy  around  the  death-bed  o 
one  of  their  Congresses  ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  othei 
nations  have  so  clear  a  title  to  participate  in  the  joy. 
This  expiring  Congress  was  elected  in  1892,  by  the 
same  tremendous  “  tidal  wave”  which  lifted  Mr.  Cleve¬ 
land  again  to  the  Presidency,  and  seemed  at  the  time 
to  have  established  the  Democratic  party  in  power  for  a 
generation  at  least.  It  has  only  taken  two  years  to 
prove  the  prognostic  untrue.  Dispassionate  observers 
are  divided  upon  the  question  whether  the  Senate, 
with  its  controlling  group  of  mercenaries,  the  avowed 
agents  of  corrupt  trusts  and  speculators  in  commercial 
legislation,  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  its 
warring  factions  of  ignorant  sectionahsts  and  sell 
advertising  demagogues,  has  best  deserved  the  uni 
versal  disgust  amid  which  this  Congress  yields  up  the 
o-host.  To  Englishmen  and  investing  European  peoples 
Generally  the  apportionment  of  blame  is  unimportant. 
What  concerns  us  is  that  Congress,  as  a  whole,  alike 
by  its  sins  of  commission  and  of  omission,  has  robbed 
us  of  many  millions  of  money,  through  the  ''hole- 
sale  depreciation  of  American  securities,  and  the  de¬ 
moralization  of  American  business,  finance,  and  stan¬ 
dards  of  honest  dealing.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  confidence  in  anything  American  is  restored  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  we  find  no  obvious  grounds 
for  confidence  that  the  new  Republican  Congress  will 
be  strikingly  wiser  or  better  than  its  predecessor. 


It  is  supposed  that  the  recently  deposed  Queen  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  is  by  this  time  on  her  way  to  the 
United  States,  or  some  other  place  of  refuge,  a  banished 
exile  from  the  land  where  her  fathers  were  chieftains 
and  kings.  There  seems  some  likelihood  that  the  arbi¬ 
trary  measures  of  the  men  in  control  of  affairs  at  Hono¬ 
lulu  may  invite  interference  from  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  peoples  who  have  warships  in  the  harbour, 
but  in  no  case  is  it  suggested  that  native  rule  can  ever 
be  restored  again.  The  gentle  Kanakas  have  been  done 
out  of  their  freedom  and  their  country  as  effectn  eh  a. 
the  Matabele  were  out  of  theirs. 

The  principle  of  the  municipal  control  of  the  London 
water-supply  received  parliamentary  sanction  last  week, 
when  the  second  reading  of  the  Lambeth  \\  ate 
(Transfer)  Bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  38  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sir  John  Lubbock  did  not  alarm 
us  much  with  his  £30,000,000  of  expenditure  and  his 
rise  in  the  rates  of  ?d.  in  the  £.  What  are  we  paying 
for  our  water-supply  now?  Let  us  consider  that  t  e 
are  now  no  less  than  eight  Water  Companies 
London  with  eight  different  managements.  I he  con  - 
quence  of  this  is  that  management  expenses  hav  e  to  be 
paid  no  less  than  eight  times  over,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
friction  and  waste  arising  from  competition.  The  crux 
of  the  whole  matter  lies  in  the  terms  of  purchase,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out  ;  but  there  can  be  doubt 
that,  provided  the  London  County  Council  are  not  in- 
veieled  into  paying  the  Water  Companies  an  exorbitant 
sum  of  money  for  buying  them  out,  London  ratepayers 
will  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  their  Count}  Council. 
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TO-DAY’S  WARFARE. 

TT  is  impossible  to  glance  along  the  lines  of  battle  to- 
l  day  at  the  County  Council  election  without  a  grim 
tightening  of  the  lips  at  the  poor  figure  cut  by  the  old 
parliamentary  hands  who  have  speculated  with  party 
credit  on  the  result  of  the  contest.  They  could  hardly 
have  proved  less  equal  to  the  situation.  The  main  fact 
they  had  to  reckon  with  was  that  London,  which  is 
Conservative  in  parliamentary  politics,  is  Progressive 
•n  municipal  politics.'  Clearly  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Liberals  to  identify  the  Progressives  with  the  Liberal 
and  the  Moderates  with  the  Conservative  party,  in  order 
that  London  might  be  represented  as  converted  to 
Liberalism.  Equally  clearly  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Moderates  to  support  this  obvious  move,  with  a  view  to 
claiming  the  votes  of  the  London  Conservative  majority 
on  party  lines.  And  needless  to  add,  Mr.  Tom  Mann, 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  their  Independent  Labour  Party, 
eagerly  took  up  the  cry,  in  order  to  justify  their  little 
flank  attack  on  the  Progressives  as  being  an  attack  on 
the  Liberals — always  a  popular  attack  in  the  world  of 
labour.  The  net  being  thus  spread  in  sight  of  the  bird, 
the  Conservative  leaders  should  have  been  particularly 
careful  not  to  allow  their  followers  to  hop  into  it.  It 
was  perfectly  easy  to  show  that  the  County  Council 
owes  its  very  existence  to  the  Conservative  party  ;  that 
the  Unification  report  is  mainly  the  work  of  so  promL 
nent  a  Unionist  as  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  and  has  been 
received  with  approval  by  the  Conservative  papers  which 
have  the  most  serious  pretensions  to  voice  the  political 
thought  of  their  party;  that  the  Progressives  must  owe 
their  huge  majority  to  Conservative  and  Unionist 
votes,  since  they  hold  so  many  constituencies  in  which 
no  Liberal  has  a  chance  of  success  at  a  parliamentary 
election  ;  and  that  the  Progressive  captains  have  all  along 
had  much  more  trouble  with  the  Liberal  Cabinet  than 
■with  the  House  of  Lords.  Why,  with  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  in  hand,  has  so  much  countenance  been  given 
from  the  Conservative  front  bench  to  the  attempt  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  capture  Progressivism  for  electioneering 
purposes?  The  answer  is  that  men  who  have  only 
"on  provincial  seats  are  set  to  instruct  men  who  have 
fought  their  way  successfully  through  L^  ^lections, 
and  that  nothing  is  listened  to  at  headquarters  except 
the  carelessness,  the  conceit,  and  the  ludicrous  belated¬ 
ness  of  right  honourable  gentlemen  who  are  as  confident 
ot  the  adequacy  ot  the  political  equipment  which  was 
fashionable  in  the  sixties  as  Colonel  Newcome  was  of  the 
dazzling  effect  of  his  quarter-century-old  dress-coat.  The 
men  who  know  modern  London  have  done  what  they  could 
to  keep  the  coach  out  of  the  ditch.  Mr.  Whitmore,  the 
real  Conservative  organizer  and  authority  for  this  elec¬ 
tion,  protested  against  the  association  of  such  an  un¬ 
popular  and  impracticable  folly  as  “  tenification  ”  with 
the  Conservative  party,  and  went  straight  for  Unifica¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Darling  took  care  not  to  identify  his  Conser- 
\  ative  majority  at  Deptford  with  the  opposition  there  to 
that  arch-Progressive,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb.  Sir  Albert 
Roll  it,  whose  astuteness  is  not  likely  to  fail  him  on  a 
matter  in  which  the  susceptibilities  of  South  Islington 
ha\  e  to  be  consulted,  took  care  to  vote  last  week  against 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  Moderate  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  defence  of  the  doomed  water  companies  ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  whips  were  not 
intelligent  enough  to  secure  a  good  deal  more  cross 
■voting  on  that  occasion  instead  of  allowing  themselves 
to  be  trapped  by  the  Moderates  and  Liberals  into 
making  a  party  division  of  it.  But  on  the  front  bench 
the  fatal  old  counsels  have  prevailed.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  Stepney  threw  over  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  and 
took  exactly  the  anti-Unification  line  which  Mr.  Whit- 
rnore  was  trying  to  discredit  as  an  invention  of  the 
Liberals  for  party  purposes.  Liberal  Unionists  like 
Messrs.  Wallace  Bruce,  Francis  Buxton,  Alfred 
Hoare,  and  Richard  Roberts,  have  been  driven 
to  publish,  in  terms  which  distinctly  threaten  the  solid¬ 
arity  of  the  l  nionist  party,  an  appeal  against  such 
blundering  tactics.  A  Conservatism  in  which  there  is 
no  scope  for  progress,  and  indeed  for  a  splendid  revival 
of  cmc  patriotism,  must  soon  decay,  as  parliamentary 
Liberalism  is  decaying,  into  a  mere  futile,  fretting, 
obsolescent  sectarianism.  The  strength  of  Progres- 
-sn  ism  lies  in  its  catholicity,  which  has  already  enabled  it 


to  sweep  aside  the  old  gangs  of  Liberal  wirepullers.  It 
has  wiped  out  all  the  intolerant  sections,  Socialist, 
Unionist,  Liberal,  or  Conservative,  with  fateful  ease, 
whilst  it  has  shown  an  extraordinary  power  of  absorbing 
and  employing  all  available  stores  of  public  spirit  and 
public  ambition.  Had  the  parliamentary  leaders  known 
what  they  were  about,  we  should  have  had  Mr.  Darling 
running  as  the  Progressive  colleague  of  Mr.  Webb  at 
Deptford,  Mr.  Whitmore  with  Mr.  Costelloe  at  Chelsea, 
and  Sir  Albert  Rollit  discounting  in  the  same  fashion 
the  party  capital  which  young  Mr.  Trevelyan  is  making 
at  Lambeth.  In  every  case  the  hardened  party  Liberals 
would  have  sulked  out  of  local  politics  ;  the  committee 
formed  in  their  place  would  have  been  as  much  Con- 
ser\  ativ  e  as  Liberal  ;  and  they  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  get  back  again  when  the  parliamentary 
election  came  round.  This  may  strike  the  front  bench 
as  a  startlingly  new  style  of  play  ;  but  it  has  been 
the  only  winning  style  since  the  County  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  and  the  last  extension  of  the  franchise 
put  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  an  electorate 
whose  constant  growl  is,  “A  plague  on  both  your 
houses.” 

The  upshot  of  the  elections  to-day  is  not  very  doubtful. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  Progressives  to  sweep  the  board 
as  they  did  three  years  ago  ;  but  they  can  afford  to  drop 
the  ten  seats  which  seem  the  utmost  extent  of  their 
possible  loss.  The  Empire  business,  which  so  many 
Moderates  were  insane  enough  to  suppose  would  damage 
the  Progressives  at  the  polls,  has  made  them  the  pets  of 
the  Nonconformist  Conscience,  which  will  go  out  with  a 
gush  to  the  appeals  of  Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant  and  Dr. 
Clifford.  The  ill-considered  Moderate  talk  about 
Tammany  has  also  served  the  Progressives  excellently 
by  enabling  them  to  take  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde’s  hint  and 
wash  their  clean  linen  in  public.  The  Works  Depart¬ 
ment  is  popular  with  the  working-men,  especially  with 
the  powerful  Building  Trades  Federation  ;  and  the  rate¬ 
payer  has  been  reconciled  to  it  by  the  fact  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  total  of  its  transactions,  is  able  to  exhibit 
the  difference  between  its  bill  for  work  done  and  the 
lowest  tenders  made  by  the  contractors  as  a  saving  of 
£3,000.  Of  course  this  is  largely  fallacious  because 
the  contractors,  having  to  tender  on  the  quite  unfamiliar 
basis  of  stringent  conditions  as  to  the  observance  of 
a  moral  minimum  ot  fraternity  with  their  workmen, 
overdid  their  allowance  for  the  extra  cost  of  socialistic 
virtue.  The  alarm  felt  by  the  Council  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  estimates  was  perhaps  not  altogether  unpalatable 
to  the  contractors  ;  but  its  effect  was  that  the  Council 
did  the  work  itself  for,  on  the  whole,  much  less  than  the 
contractors  tendered  for.  The  Moderates,  instead  of 
quietly  explaining  to  the  public  that  if  the  contractors 
had  been  invited  to  tender  on  the  ordinary  basis  of 
competitive  commerce,  without  restrictions  as  to  wages, 
the  lowest  tender  would  certainly  have  been  well  beneath 
the  bill  paid  out  of  the  rates  by  the  Works  Department, 
ill-temperedly  paraded  one  or  two  separate  items  on 
which  the  cost  had  exceeded  the  estimates,  suppressed 
the  cases  which  brought  out  a  balance  on  the  other  side, 
and  thus  threw  away  a  good  argument  for  the  sake 
of  a  shallow  misrepresentation  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  exposed  by  the  Progressives,  who  have  in 
their  ranks  some  of  the  most  adroit  figure-fighters  in 
London. 

The  apparent  advantage  of  the  Works  Department 
over  the  contractor,  from  the  ratepayer’s  point  of  view, 
has  been  .  einforced  by  the  automatic  jerrymandering  of 
the  Equalization  of  Rates  Act.  Here  again  the  Moderates 
let  themselves  be  tempted  to  flatter  the  indignation 
excited  by  an  enormous  increase  of  rates  in  Westminster, 
Kensington,  and  the  minority  of  rich  constituencies  in 
which  Moderate  candidates  were  already  safe,  instead 
of  exposing  the  unreality  of  equalization  in  the  large 
majority  of  places  where  the  poor-rate  has  fallen  or  even 
vanished  altogether.  Take  such  extreme  cases  as 
Westminster,  vyith  a  rise  of  ninepence  in  the  pound,  and 
St.  George’s  in  the  East,  which  now  receives  a  big 
cheque  from  the  County  Council  instead  of  having  to 
Pay-  The  hardship  to  the  Westminster  ratepayer  who 
has  taken  premises  on  lease  for  as  much  as  he  can  afford 
to  pay  in  rent,  rates,  and  taxes,  and  who  suddenly  finds 
himself  compelled  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  by  an 
unforeseen  change  in  the  system  of  rating,  is  obvious 
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enough.  He  needs  no  speeches  and  pamphlets  to  call 
his  attention  to  his  grievance.  The  man  who  does 
need  instruction  is  the  ratepayer  in  St.  Georges, 
who  fondly  imagines  that  the  Westminster  rate¬ 
payer’s  loss  is  his  gain.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  he  wi 
presently  find  his  rent  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  the 
relief  to  his  rating  bill.  His  landlord  knows  how 
much  he  will  pay  sooner  than  leave  the  premises  : 
in  other  words,  how  much  the  house  is  worth  to  him  ; 
and  if  the  ratepayer  does  not  collect  any  portion  of  this 
sum,  the  landlord  will.  That  this  is  a  matter  ot  familiar 
fact  as  well  as  of  classic  economic  theory  is  feelingly 
known  to  the  vast  population  of  dwellers  in  flats,  lodg- 
ings,  and  tenements,  who  certainly  do  not  find  them¬ 
selves  any  the  richer  because  the  landlord  pays  the  rates 
at  first  hand  instead  of  through  the  occupier.  All  that 
equalization  has  done,  therefore,  is  to  set  a  certain 
number  of  leaseholders  in  one  part  of  London  paying 
more  than  their  premises  are  worth,  and  in  another 
part  paying  less.  The  only  permanent  effect  will  be  to 
enrich  a  great  mass  of  comparatively  small  owners  in 
the  poorer  districts,  the  most  rapacious  and  least  public- 
spirited  of  their  class,  at  the  expense  of  the  holders  ot 
o-reat  estates.  The  difference  to  the  rate-paying  occupier 
fn  Bethnal  Green,  who  has  been  so  dazzled  by  the 
supposed  benefits  and  the  poetic  justice  ot  equaliza¬ 
tion  will  be  exactly  nothing.  Would  it  not  have  been 
cleverer  to  explain  this  frankly  than  to  circulate  leaflets 
about  increased  rates  in  districts  where  the  rates  had 

actually  fallen  ?  ,  .  ,  , 

On  the  whole,  the  Moderates  have  played  their  hand 
badly  ;  and  the  Progressives  will  deserve  their  victory. 
If  any  Conservative  accepts  that  victory  as  a  defeat 
for  his  party,  or  fails  to  draw  attention  to  every 
case  known'  to  him  in  which  a  Conservative  votes 
Progressive,  he  will  prove  himself  an  exceedingly  short¬ 
sighted  politician. 

OUR  LACK  OF  SUCCESS  IN  EGYPT. 


TT  may  be  supposed  that  at  some  time  or  other  during 
JL  the  past  ten  years,  mo^t  intelligent  Englishmen  have 
put  to  themselves  the  question  :  Why  on  earth  are  we 
in  Egypt?  No  doubt,  for  the  great  majority  of  minds, 
moved  idly  to  this  random  inquiry,  a  sufficient  it  super¬ 
ficial  answer  has  been  found.  England  must  alone 
fulfil  the  task,  which  others  deserted,  of  restoring  order 
among  the  Egyptians  and  protecting  them  from  them¬ 
selves  ;  England  must  remain  in  power  on  the  Nile  until 
Egyptian  finance  has  been  set  straight,  and  the  natives 
are  educated  up  to  self-government— and  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  These  stock  explanations  are  familiar  enough. 
Varied  as  they  are,  each  has  for  its  basis  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  English  occupation  of  Egypt  involves 
a  real  sacrifice  of  some  sort,  and  has  been  undertaken, 
and  is  being  maintained,  for  purposes  quite  different 
from  those  which  explain  the  presence  of  the  British 
flag,  for  instance,  at  Hong-Kong,  or  Mandalay,  or 
Buluwayo.  It  is  true  that  across  the  English  Channel, 
and  indeed  among  other  nations  generally,  this  view  ot 
our  intentions  toward  Egypt  is  not  largely  shared.  Our 
neighbours  and  critics  have  never  fallen  into  the  way  ot 
regarding  disinterestedness  as  our  national  foible.  They 
are  especially  sceptical  concerning  the  altruistic  character 
of  our  mission  in  Egypt.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  those 
amongourselves  whoknow  the  question  most  thoroughly , 
hardly  realize  to  what  lengths  we  have  gone  to  keep 
self-interest  at  arms’  length  in  Egypt,  and  to  avoid 
even  the  least  suspicion  of  turning  our  occupation  to 

profit.  c 

Frankly  speaking,  it  is  this  which  lies  at  the  root  ot 
our  chronic  difficulty  in  Egypt.  Our  going  there,  in  the 
first  place,  was  made  a  needlessly  complicated  business. 
We  talked  far  too  much— it  was  our  weakness  in  1882— 
about  ti.  i  ideals  and  limitations  of  our  mission,  and 
drew  up  for  ourselves,  quite  gratuitously,  a  long  and 
highly  quixotic  programme  of  procedure.  Other  nations, 
Tmoments  of  wanton  garrulity,  have  done  much  the 
same  thing  ;  we  seem  to  remember  that  even  France 
volunteered  at  the  time  almost  similar  professions  and 
guarantees  about  Tunis.  But  other  nations  have  a 
trUk  of  forgetting  these  excesses  of  verbosity.  Our 
own  memory  in  such  matters  has  not  always  been 
uniformly  clear.  On  the  subject  of  Egypt,  however,  we 


have  not  only  kept  fresh  in  mind  the  letter  of  our 
pledges  in  all  its  minutice ,  but  we  have  accumulated  for 
ourselves  all  manner  of  recurring  embarrassments  and 
difficulties  by  insisting,  almost  to  the  point  ot  per¬ 
versity,  on  realizing  their  spirit  as  well.  To  use  a 
Transatlantic  figure,  we  have  walked  so  erect  that 
we  have  bent  backward. 

We  are  to  leave  Egypt  as  soon  as,  in  our  candid 
judgment,  we  can  do  so  with  safety  to  the  well-estab¬ 
lished  native  government  to  be  left  behind  us,  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  itself  and  of  other  countries 
concerned  in  its  w'elfare  and  order.  To  that  we  are 
bound  in  honour,  and  quite  as  much  in  self-interest. 
Both  considerations  urge  us,  as  well,  to  shorten  this 
period  as  much  as  we  can.  But  that  is  what  we  ha\e 
gone  the  wrong  way  to  do.  At  the  present  moment  we 
seem  further  removed  from  the  prospect  ot  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  relinquishment  of  our  task  than  we  were  eight  years 
ago.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  tem¬ 
porizing  and  half-hearted  manner  in  which  we  have 
fingered  the  nettle,  instead  of  grasping  it.  Having  an 
unaccustomed  role  to  play,  we  have  performed  it, 
not  quite  like  Englishmen,  not  at  all  like  anybody 
else.  As  a  result,  the  longer  the  performance  lasts 
the  less  likelihood  there  seems  of  its  coming  to  an 

end.  ,  ,  ,  •  • 

Above  all  things,  we  should  have  taken  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  firmly  in  hand.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  fine 
thing  that  the  value  of  the  Egyptian  bondholders 
securities  should  have  been  more  than  doubled,  and  that 
the  4  per  cent  Unified  Debt  should  be  quoted  at  10^ 
instead  of  52.  But  it  would  have  been  a  much  more 
valuable  achievement  to  have  taught  the  40,000  Levan¬ 
tines  and  the  practically  equal  number  of  adventurers 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  native  population,  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  law  in  Egypt.  The  initiatory  business  repre¬ 
sented  here  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  is  in  Egypt 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  called  in  local  parlance 
“  les  Contentieux.”  There  are  three  Corsicans  in  this 
body,  and  some  Frenchmen  and  Syrians,  but  no  English¬ 
man.  On  the  Mixed  Tribunal  at  Cairo,  the  Court  ot 
First  Instance,  there  is  one  German  and  one  American, 
with  a  number  of  native  and  other  colleagues,  but  there 
is  no  Englishman.  Of  the  twenty  members  of  the 
Mixed  Court  of  Appeal,  seventeen  are  Frenchmen, 
Egyptians,  and  Levantines  ;  of  the  remaining  three,  one 
is  a  German,  one  an  American,  and  one  an  English¬ 
man.  The  result  is  that,  so  far  as  commercial  law 
and  the  administration  of  justice  generally  in  all 
save  criminal  cases  are  concerned,  Egypt  to-day  is  hardly 
better  off  than  she  was  in  Ismail’s  time.  The  intrigue 
and  corruption,  which  are  an  essential  part  of  business 
as  Orientals  understand  it,  flourish  in  Cair°  an^  A1®x" 
andria  as  successfully  as  ever  they  did.  No  Eng hsh 
merchants  or  manufacturers  have  gone  out  to  establish 
themselves  there,  or  if  they  have,  they,  have  returned 
with  bitter  tales  to  tell  of  their  experience.  Only  a 
month  or  two  ago  the  case  was  reported  of  a  luckless 
English  contractor  who  had  obtained  a  Government 
concession  to  build  tramways  in  Cairo.  Upon  the 
flimsiest  pretext  his  contract  was  annulled  after  he  had 
brought  out  his  plant  and  begun  operations,  and  his 
deposit-money  confiscated.  Although  he  produced  the 
warrant  of  the  English  Under-Secretary  of  Public  W  orks 
for  what  he  had  done,  the  Courts  we  have  described 
threw  it  aside  as  waste  paper,  and  the  Englishman 
retired  with  a  loss  of  ^20,000,  only  to  see  the  conti  act 
transferred  to  a  firm  nominally  Belgian,  but  really  con¬ 
trolled  by  Frenchmen  who  are  conspicuous  in  the  anti- 
English  party  in  Cairo. 

•  Examples  of  the  evil  thus  wrought  might  be  multiplied 
with  ease.  We  occupy,  in  truth,  a  position  in  Egypt 
which  defeats  its  own  ends.  All  the.  responsibility, 
worry  and  cost,  and  all  the  odium  of  failure,  are  ours. 
All  the  profit  arising  from  the  disorganization  and  mis- 
o-overnment,  which  we  are  too  timid  or  too  fastidious  to 
prevent,  goes  to  other  people,  who  repay  us  by  tireless 
hostility  and  opposition.  No  one  wishes  to  prolong  the 
English  occupation  in  Egypt.  But  so  long  as  we  do 
remain  there,  we  owe  it  to  our  reputation  for  good 
sense,  if  nothing  else,  to  protect  our  own  citizens,  and 
make  our  control  effectual  in  the  country  whose  affairs 
we  profess  to  administer. 
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THE  NEW  EDUCATION  CODE. 

A/T  R.  ACLAND  deserves  the  warmest  approval  for  the 
1  admirable  tone  and  tendency  of  the  new  Education 

Code  for  1895.  Payment  by  results  had  already  gone, 
and  now  in  place  of  the  formal  annual  inspection  the 
inspector  may  substitute  visits  without  notice,  a  principle 
introduced  last  year  in  the  case  of  infant  schools, 
but  in  the  new  Code  for  the  first  time  applied 
to  schools  for  older  children.  The  object  ot  popular 
elementary  education  should  be  to  stimulate  into  active 
growth  and  development  the  minds  of  the  children, 
and  this  the  old  system  was  little  calculated  to  do.  No 
doubt  it  is  more  easy  to  apply  the  hard-and-fast  test  of 
examination, or  even  of  formal  inspection;  but  if  the  offi¬ 
cials  are  really  competent,  if,  that  is,  they  are  not  only 
possessed  of  knowledge  and  experience,  but  of  sympathy, 
with  humane  and  sufficiently  broad  conceptions  of  what 
constitutes  education,  unexpected  visits  will  give  them 
the  requisite  opportunities  for  estimating  the  state  of 
instruction  and  discipline  in  a  school,  and  indicating  the 
right  direction  for  progress  and  the  best  means  for 
improvement. 

.  The  recognition  of  Cottage  Gardening  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  for  boys,  as  cookery,  laundry,  and  dairy- 
work  are  recognized  for  girls  (though  why  girls  should 
not  learn  cottage  gardening  is  not  immediately  apparent), 
's  one  of  many  indications  of  the  practical  usefulness 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  drift  of  modern 
elementary  education.  If  our  peasants  are  ever  to  learn 
the  secret  of  th a  petite  culture  of  the  Continent  it  must 
be  through  the  elementary  education  of  the  rising  ope¬ 
ration.  It  might  be  possible  in  the  future  to  add  to 
cottage  gardening  such  subjects  as  poultry-rearing  and 
bee-keeping.  It  is  on  such  home  industries  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  agricultural  labourer  must  largely 
depend,  and  without  instruction  not  one  in  a  hundred 
can  hope  for  success  and  few  will  probably  make  the 
attempt  at  all. 

.  Another  excellent  feature  of  the  new  Code  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  to  allow  visits  to  museums  and  art  galleries 
during  school-hours  to  count  as  attendance  at  school  • 
and  to  this  might  be  added,  we  think  with  advantage, 
provision  for  field-classes  in  botany  and  geology,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  teachers,  at  all  events  in  schools  in  the 
country  where  visits  to  museums  and  art  galleries  are 
out  of  the  question.  The  recognition  of  Object  Lessons 
and  Suitable  Occupations  as  class  subjects  is  another 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  solicitude,  not  only  for 
the  comfort  of  the  children  and  the  sanitary  faultlessness 
of  the  school-buildings,  but  even  for  the  proper  provision 
of  playgrounds,  noticeable  in  the  Code,  brings  forcibly 
^efore  those  of  us  whose  childhood  is  past,  the  complete 
change,  not  only  in  the  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
education,  but  also  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
elder  generation  regards  child-life,  no  longer  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pedagogue,  but  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sympathetic  friend,  who  sees  in  the  classes  and  play¬ 
grounds  the  making  of  the  England  of  to-morrow 
going  on. 

ANOTHER  BOER  TREK. 

THE  ok!  Trek-fever— Trek-geest,  the  Boers  call  it— 

,  of  the  South  African  Dutch  farmer  is,  it  seems 
not  yet  quenched.  Nor,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  is  it  likely 
o  be  quenched  for  many  a  year  to  come.  Ouite  lately 

md T  UnreSt  haS  kindIed  a-ain  with  renewed  life, 

-UheiW  /TH7  PartS  °f  S°Uth  Africa  the  Boers  are 
gathering^  their  waggons,  setting  their  few  affairs  in 

der,  and  preparing  to  hie  them  to  a  new  land  of  pro- 
mise.  For  two  hundred  years  and  more  have  these 
modern  ^raejites  been  wandering  in  the  wilderness-  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  foretell  that  even  within 
another  hundred  years  their  north  ward  journey  ings  will  be 

St  haVe  P'°>’,ed  ,h‘  Transvaal  and 
anbe  free  State  they  are  peopling  slowly  Namaqua- 

nav  ’ev^nnithea  K  I  ,BechuanaIand-  aad  Mashonaland, 
nay  even  the  Kalahari— that  so-called  desert— itself 

-Some  of  them,  survivors  of  the  terrible  trek  of  1877- 

1882  have  penetrated  to  the  West  Coast,  and,  beyond 

the  far  Cunene  River,  west  of  Mossamedes,  are  living— 

arming,  hunting,  and  fighting  —  under  Portuguese 

g-overnment.  Only  last  year  some  Boers  weT  dis- 
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patched  by  sea  to  East  Africa,  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
not  there  some  new  and  utterly  unsettled  land,  whither 
restless  and  discontented  farmers  from  the  south  might 
trek  and  settle  ;  and  where,  free  from  taxes,  and  from 
the  incursions  of  Britishers,  gold-diggers,  and  other 
perturbers  of  the  pastoralist,  they  might  live  the  old  life 
of  their  forefathers  in  a  country  where  game  is  plentiful, 
and  natives  can  be  managed  in  the  ancient  fashion. 
It  is  a  picturesque  and  most  interesting  survival  this 
trekking  life  of  the  South  African  Boer,  and  there  are 
scores  nay  hundreds,  of  families  who  have  been  so  long 
at  it,  that  it  has  become  a  part  of  their  very  existence. 
They  may  settle  down  for  years,  perhaps  even  for  a 
generation,  and  then  a  few  more  neighbours  will  father 
around  them,  the  tax-gatherer’s  visitations  become  too 
reguffir,  their  acres  grow  too  narrow  for  them,  the  game 

will  vanish,  and  off  they  will  set  upon  their  travels 
again. 

How  often  have  these  Dutch  farmers  trekked  for  their 
promised  land,  and  how  far.  Their  bones,  and  their 
wives  and  children’s,  truly  enough,  litter  the  soil  in  every 
c--r.  vast  Africa  ;  and  still  they  must  be  moving 
afield  for  more  tempting  pastures  and  more  elbow  room 
I  here  are,  of  course,  great  numbers  of  Dutch  farmers 
quietly  settled  in  the  Cape  Colony,  the  Free  State,  and 
Iransvaal,  who  remain  firmly  rooted  to  the  soil  upon 
which  they  made  their  home  generations  ago.  The 
Boer,  indeed,  with  certain  British  and  German  excep¬ 
tions  in  the  eastern  province  of  Cape  Colony,  and  in 
Natal,  is  the  only  true  colonizer  of  South  Africa.  Now¬ 
adays  it  seems  that  the  young  Englishman  cannot  settle 
down  as  of  old  upon  some  lone  farm  in  the  veldt,  and 
live  out  his  quiet  life  there.  He  goes  to  the  diamond- 
fields,  or  the  gold-fields  ;  he  will  prospect  and  hunt,  and 
In  e  the  hardest  and  roughest  life  imaginable  ;  he  will  run 
an  up-country  store  or  canteen,  or  volunteer  for  a  native 
war ;  but  he  will  not  settle  upon  the  land  as  the  Dutchman 
does,  with  the  firm  intention  of  ending  his  days  there. 
He  craves  excitement  and  movement,  and  he  has  always 
wffhm  him  the  hope  of  going  home  to  England  with 
fiis  pile,  and  making  his  end  in  the  old  country 
And  so,  as  may  at  this  moment  be  seen  in  Cane 
Colony,  the  Boer,  who  sticks  to  South  Africa,  retains 
the  preponderance  in  voting  power,  and  carries  his 
measures  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  is  difficult  to 
move  in  his  own  republics  beyond  the  Orange  River. 
Who  are  colonizing  British  Bechuanaland,  a  Crown 
Colony?- the  Boers  from  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
Who  are  colonizing  the  Southern  Kalahari  and Gordonia? 

.  the  Boers  from  Cape  Colony,  who  are  continually  trek¬ 
king  across  the  Orange  River.  Who  will  ultimately  colo- 
mze  and  farm  Matabeleland  ancl  Mashonaland  ?— again 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  long  since 
recogmzed  this  great  if  sluggish  factor  in  Cape  politics, 
and  has  played  his  cards  accordingly.  Are  not  Mr.  Hof- 
meyr  and  Mr.  de  Waal,  two  well-known  Dutch  Afri¬ 
kander  leaders,  his  warm  friends  and  coadjutors  ?  It  is  a 
thousand  pities  that  British  farmers  in  South  Africa  arc 
and  seem  likely  to  be,  in  so  great  a  minority.  Many 
who  know  say  that  the  Cape  is  a  hard  land  for  the 
farmer  and  pastoralist,  and  that  the  Dutchman,  with 
11s  dogged  pluck,  and  slow  cumbrous  ways,  and  lack  of 
imagination  and  refinement,  is  the  only  possible  man 
tor  it.  This  is  too  wide  a  statement.  There  are 
in  the  Eastern  Province  of  Cape  Colony  and  in 
Natal  many  prosperous  farmers  of  British  blood, 
and  many  most  comfortable  British  homesteads.  But’ 
although  he  chng-s  tooth  and  nail  to  some  part 
of  his  beloved  “Zud  Africa,’’  for  he  has  an  immense 
land-hunger,  the  Boer  will  on  occasion  quit  localities 
v  here  he  and  his  have  stood  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years. 
The  Great  Trek  of  1836,  when  hundreds  of  Dutch 
farmers  left  the  old  colony  and  went  north  into  the  wilds, 
is  a  case  in  point.  And,  even  at  the  present  day,  as 
their  runs  become  impoverished,  or  their  flocks'  too 
numerous,  the  old  settled  farmers  in  the  Cape  and  Free 
State  sell  their  land  for  what  it  will  fetch,  and  with 
their  waggons,  flocks,  and  families,  trek  for  a  new 
country.  In  the  Transvaal,  where  the  farmers  are  much 
more  wandering  and  unsettled,  this  is  constantly  going 

Just  now  there  is  throughout  South  Africa  a  curious 
resuscitation  of  the  old  trekking  spirit.  Transvaal 
Boers  are  still  slowly  creeping  into  Portuguese  West 
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Africa  ;  twenty-one  fresh  waggons  and  families  arrived 
there  last  year,  having  travelled  1400  miles  north-west 
from  Bechuanaland.  They  will  probably  be  soon  filter¬ 
ing  into  Katanga  ;  they  are  talking  about  East  Central 
Africa.  Who  shall  say  that  in  fifty  years’  time  Boer 
waggons  shall  not  have  reached  the  Nile  sources  ?  That 
was  a  very  old  dream  of  theirs,  but  then  they  imagined 
that  the  Nile  lay  somewhere  just  north  of  the  Transvaal 
border.  The  latest  trek  has  for  its  object  the  country  round 
Lake  N ’garni.  This  is  not  a  promising  region  ;  fifteen 
or  more  years  ago  a  great  trek  from  the  Transvaal  met 
with  dreadful  disasters  in  that  country,  from  thirst, 
fever,  and  other  privations.  There  have  been  meetings 
in  Cape  Colonial  towns  and  villages,  and  in  other  parts 
of  South  Africa;  the  Chartered  Company’s  officials 
have  been  consulted  ;  and  it  seems  the  trek  is  to 
go.  Farmers  from  the  Old  Colony,  the  Transvaal, 
and  Orange  Free  State,  are  joining  in  numbers,  and 
the  “Trek-geest”  seems  once  more  fairly  aflame. 
These  N’gami  trekkers  have  been  warned  by  Mr. 
Moffat,  the  British  Resident  in  the  Bechuanaland  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  that  the  country  is  not  fitted  for  settlement, 
but  the  farmers  and  their  organizers  seem  very  deter¬ 
mined.  Again,  although  there  is  talk  of  a  land  conces¬ 
sion  in  N’gamiland,  which  the  Chartered  Company  is 
offering  to"  the  trekkers,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
N’gamiland  is  not  part  of  the  Company’s  property.  It 
lies  within  the  Imperial  Protectorate,  there  are  indepen¬ 
dent  native  chiefs  there,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
trouble  between  natives  and  Boers.  It  is  a  little  difficult 
to  see  why  these  trekkers  could  not  be  accommodated 
in  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  Perhaps  they  and 
their  “  geest”  are  a  little  too  masterful  or  too  turbulent 
for  Mr.  Rhodes’  ideas? 


WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

1. 

r  PHE  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  west-country 
1  winters  are  mildness  and  moisture,  and  up  to 
Christmas  the  present  season  was  certainly  no  excep¬ 
tion.  In  December  the  temperature  was  that  of  May 
or  early  June,  and  plants  and  birds  were  inclined  to 
mistake  the  one  month  for  the  other.  In  southward¬ 
facing  gardens  ripe  strawberries  were  gathered  shortly 
before  Christmas  ;  in  sheltered  woods  in  the  combes  the 
fruit  of  the  wild  strawberry,  ripe  or  nearly  ripe,  was  to 
be  found,  while  the  flowers  and  immature  berries  were 
fpgqugnt;  on  the  high  banks  of  the  lanes.  The  tea-roses 
were  in  bloom  against  the  cottage-walls,  the  red  rose  in 
the  gardens  ;  petunias  in  the  flower-beds  had  run  to  leaf, 
diversified  with  the  brightness  of  an  occasional  blossom  ; 
against  the  garden-walls  heliotropes  flourished  and 
flowered,  their  delicate  leaves  unblackened  by  any  frost  ; 
and  the  myrtle  and  the  sweet  verbena’s  scented  foliage 
were  fresh  as  at  midsummer.  In  the  borders  the  long 
white  trumpets  of  the  tobacco-plant  opened  from  the 
bud  ;  while  in  the  hedges  the  honeysuckle  put  forth  its 
sage-green  leaves,  and  even  ventured  to  brighten  them 
with  sprays  of  pale  and  faintly  perfumed  blossom.  The 
woodpigeons  had  raised  a  second  brood,  and  as  for  the 
squirrels,  they  made  merry  all  day  long  on  the  beechmast 
scattered  over  the  fiery  carpet  of  leaves  under  the  not 
yet  completely  naked  trees.  Adders,  too,  were  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  met  on  the  woodpaths,  active  and  strong. 
By  them,  as  by  the  squirrels,  the  usual  torpor  of  their 
winter’s  sleep  was  unfelt. 

Suddenly  in  a  single  night  all  was  changed.  The 
white  magic  of  the  hoar-frost  touched  the  gardens 
and  woodlands.  The  last  leaves  fluttered  down.  The 
heliotrope  blackened,  the  myrtle  shrivelled  up,  the 
squirrels  disappeared  for  their  long  sleep.  The  moisture 
of  the  mists,  drawn  up  by  the  clear  sunshine  from  the 
damp  valley  bottoms,  had  hung  dripping  from  the  black 
and  leafless  branches  of  the  woods,  and  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  spell  of  the  frost  transformed  them  in  a  night  into  the 
delicatest  white  foliage.  At  night  one  saw  the  moon  rise 
behind  the  clear  black  outlines  of  the  branches  traced, 
as  if  by  Indian  ink,  against  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  sun 
next  morning  looked  out  on  a  fairy  scene.  The  bare 
woods  were  all  thick  with  foliage,  with  foliage  of 
dazzling  white  ;  every  branch  and  twig  clothed  with  the 
frost  frondescence,  and  the  whole  woodland  one  mist  of 


white  leafage,  thus  answering  the  cold  touch  of  winter, 
as  the  April  wood  answers  with  a  mist  of  green  the  warm 
touch  of  spring.  The  dense  clouds  of  dazzling  white 
foliage  clothed  the  branching  oaks  and  sljm  mazzards  of 
the  wood,  and  gathered  round  the  mossy  canopy  of  leaf¬ 
less  boughs  in  the  apple  orchards.  The  hawthorn  and 
wild-rose  hedges,  too,  were  all  in  white  leaf,  and  the 
bareness  of  winter  was  succeeded  by  a  pure  white  leaf- 
birth  more  wonderful  and  scarcely  less  beautiful  than 
the  green  leaf-birth  of  spring. 

This  April  of  the  frost  was  brief.  A  warm  air 
breathed  on  it  and  like  a  vision  of  dreamland  it 
passed  away.  Then  over  the  clear  sky  moved  up 
the  heavy,  leaden-coloured  clouds,  the  vanguard  of 
the  snow.  A  cold  wind  drove  them  before  it,  and  the 
volleying  whiteness  struck  the  earth  not  in  soft  heavy 
flakes  but  in  the  finest  needles  or  crystals  of  snow. 
Like  to  but  denser  than  floating  wheat-dust  in  a  mill  the 
snow  filled  the  air  and  shut  out  the  view  as  effectually 
with  its  pure  white  as  a  London  fog  can  with  its  foul 
yellow.  The  fine-needled  blinding  drizzle  of  the  storm 
drifted  like  desert-sand  before  the  sudden  gusts,  and 
filled  the  hollows  of  the  roads  and  lanes  and  the  slopes 
of  the  valleys.  The  hissing  of  the  dry  snow-dust  as 
it  was  swept  before  the  gusts  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  the  sound  of  the  Simoon  on  the  sands  of  the 
Sahara.  All  living  things  sought  shelter  of  hedge  or 
wood  or  wall.  Not  even  a  bird  was  to  be  seen.  The 
blinding  snow-smoke  blown  up  in  puffs  before  the 
blizzard’s  breath  obscured  the  sight  and  choked  the 

frosty  air.  .  .  .  , 

When  the  storm  abated  next  morning  one  looked  out 
on  a  white  world.  The  branches  of  the  trees  were  heavy 
with  snow,  but  the  effect  was  unlike  that  of  the  frost, 
for  the  underside  of  each  branch  showed  black,  while  the 
upper  side  alone  was  moulded  over  with  purest  alabaster 
of  snow.  The  chilling  effect  of  the  first  taint  light 
recalled  Marston’s  speaking  epithet  the  “shuddering 
morn,”  but  as  the  day  advanced  the  observant  eye 
could,  in  the  language  of  the  book  of  Job,  enter  into  the 
treasures  of  the  snow.  Bounding  the  view  against  the 
whiteness  of  the  hillsides  the  black  pencilling  of  the 
hedgerow  branches  showed  distinct,  while  near  at  hand 
the  snow  had  given  a  beauty  of  its  own  to  shrubs  and 
forest  trees.  The  white  treasure  of  the  air  was  lavishly 
moulded  in  the  spiny  cups  of  holly  foliage  and  on 
the  long"  drooping  leaves  of  the  laurel  and  the  rhodo- 
dendron.  The  dark  layers  of  the  silver-fir  and  spruce 
were  bending  under  their  white  burden.  The  red 
masts  of  the  Scotch-fir  and  the  stiff  grey-green  frondage 
stood  out  in  distinct  relief  against  the  white  world 
around.  Almost  smothered  under  the  feathery  cover¬ 
let  of  snow  the  laurestinus  held  up  here  and  there  its 
corymbs  of  unopened  buds.  The  velvet  moss  on  the 
cinnamon-hued  trunks  and  great  branches  of  the  syca¬ 
more  torn  here  and  there  by  the  bills  of  woodpecker 
and  tree-creeper,  gave  a  touch  of  chrysoprase  colour 
amid  the  universal  whiteness.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
combes  the  ermine  of  their  wintry  mantle  was 
o-emmed  with  darkest  emerald  here  and  there,  where, 
not  yet  prisoned  by  the  frost,  a  living  spring  broke 

^Tffif  storm  was  over,  but  at  intervals  the  dull  sky 
dissolved  in  starry  snowflakes  that  lightly  fluttered  down 
slow  as  feathers  on  a  windless  day.  Deep  white  banks 
enclosed  and  overhung  the  black  river  serpenting  be¬ 
tween.  Going  out  for  a  walk,  one  was  struck  by  the 
purity  of  even  the  roads  and  lanes :  everywhere  the  soft 
feathery  whiteness  of  those  visitants  of  the  sky,  the  six- 
rayed  stars  which  we  call  snowflakes,  had  hidden  aw  a} 
the  stains  and  soilure  of  earth,  and  when  the  sun 
emerged  from  the  grey  muffling  of  the  snow-clouds  or 
lifted  the  curtains  of  the  frost-fog  a  white  radiance,  it 
not  of  new  heavens  at  least  of  a  new  earth,  spellbound 

the  eye.  . 

A  nio'ht  of  hard  frost  coming  after  the  snowstorm 

brought  a  cloudless  day.  The  sunlight  came  slanting 
down  the  snowy  hillsides,  and,  striking  the  facets  ot  the 
snow  crystals  at  different  angles,  was  reflected  in  many- 
coloured  light.  The  flashings  of  pale  blue,  which  pre¬ 
dominated,  of  pale  green,  of  rosy  radiance,  made  all 
the  hillside  seem  ablaze  with  precious  stones,  as  though 
it  had  rained  diamonds  and  sapphires,  emeralds  and 
rubies,  in  the  night. 
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THE  ADDER  CONTROVERSY. 

T1  looks  as  if  the  reading-  public  of  these  realms  is 
X  never  to  be  without  the  mild  excitement  of  a  serpent 
question.  No  sooner  is  one  thrust  into  oblivion  (for  a 
tune)  than  another  springs  up.  Within  the  last  twelve 
to  eighteen  months,  we  have  had,  without  including  the 
autumnal  sea-serpent  and  such  inventions:  (1)  The 
ancient  notion,  with  modern  instances,  of  the  serpent’s 
revengeful  spirit,  which  causes  it  to  pursue  and  kill  the 

slayer  of  its  mate  ;  (2)  the  old  serpent  and  child  fable _ 

a  story  not  wholly  fabulous  that  Mary  Lamb  put  into 
rhyme  so  long  ago;  (3)  serpent  cannibalism,  inten¬ 
tional  or  accidental,  with  reference  to  “  a  recent  incident 
at  the  Zoo  ;  and,  finally,  we  have  just  now  (4)  a 
recrudescence  of  the  old  controversy  about  the  adder 
swallowing  its  young,  not  like  that  worst  cannibal  and 
monstrous  mother,  the  fer-de-lance ,  to  digest,  but  to 
safeguard  them. 

For  some  weeks  past  the  Field  has  been  printing 
letters  and,  as  we  shall  see,  giving  its  own  divided 
opinion  on  this  subject.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
are  getting  “no  forrader,”  since  we  find  in  its  columns 
(beb.  16)  a  long  communication  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Hart- 
mg,  in  which  that  well-known  naturalist,  whilst 
omitting  to  state  that  he  was  formerly  one  of  the  scoffers 
ingenuously  confesses  that  he  is  a  believer  in  the  fact’ 
and  advances  reasons  for  his  belief.  He  speaks  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  animals  protect  their  young  •  but 
the  poor  serpent  has  a  smooth,  limbless  body,  no  win°-s 
to  cover  its  wriggling  brood  ;  no  beak  and  claws  ;  no 
pouch  like  the  marsupial  -no  anything  !  What  wonder 
that  she  opens  wide  her  jaws  to  receive  her  defenceless 
ittle  ones  into  her  own  body?  This  argument  had  better 
been  omitted,  since  it  is  inconclusive  and  easy  to  ridicule. 
The  facts  are  unshakeable,  and  those  who  care  to  seek 
will  find  them  in  great  abundance.  If  all  the  sharp- 
sighted  intelligent  men  who  affirm  that  they  have  seen 
the  female  viper  swallow  its  young,  have  seen  falsely,  or 
are  not  to  be  credited  because  of  the  strangeness  of  the 
facts,  who  is  to  believe  that  the  female  cuckoo  carries 
her  egg  about  in  her  bill  until  she  finds  a  nest  in  which 
to  deposit  it,  and  that  the  young  cuckoo  gets  his  foster 
brothers  on  his  back  and  jerks  them  out  of  the  nest  ?  for 
these  facts  are  equally  strange  and  have  had  fewer  wit- 

,T°  aay  Perfsoun  with  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  hterature  of  the  subject  this  correspondence  in 
the  Ineld  must  seem  somewhat  musty  and  out  of  date 
The  letters  remind  one  of  those  that  appeared  on  the 
5ect'"the  natural  history  journals  in  the  thirties, 
forties,  fifties,  and  sixties.  The  writers  might  all  have 

flTrch  £ceP  aalf  a  CentuUry  ago’  to  wake  a&ain  in 
arch,  1S93,  and  resume  the  discussion  just  where  thev 

had  dropped  it.  They  know  nothing  about  the  America^ 

snakes  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  since  Palisot  de  Beauvais’ 

discovery  that  the  crotalus  horridus  had  the  same  habit 

wh?T  u  ’  a  f  eat,deal  of  evidence  has  accumulated 
which  shows  that  the  habit  is  common  to  several 
American  species.  Stranger  still,  not  a  word  is  said 
about  our  common  viviparous  lizard,  which  swallows  its 

young  to  protect  them,  a  fact  fully  established  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  “ 

Some  of  the  letters  are  amusing.  Thus,  one  gentle- 

fo?nthlniastthfatfhe  HaS  b-e£n  investi?atinff  this  subject 
for  the  last  forty  years  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth 

and  is  now  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  affirm  that 

hnH  hKVC  ^  y°TF  adderS  take  refuTe  ^  their  parents’ 
b°d}  ’  have  been  deluded  into  that  belief  by  the  wriggling 
vermiform  tongue,  which,  when  successively  outthruJt 
and  withdrawn,  has  the  appearance  of  a  procession  of 
young  vipers  rushing  down  an  old  viper’s^hroat  '  He 
also  says  that  until  an  adder  in  captivity  has  been  seen 
to  swallow  its  young,  and  the  swallowed  young  to  come 

'S  a!fi  he  must  dedi"e  believe  i 7st 

d  lilentlv  £'  He  iaS  n0t  Sought  the  truth  very 
diligently.  Seven  years  ago  the  American  Naturalist 

fh  e  an  aC<T°Uf  t  °[  observations  on  two  crotaline  vipers 
that  brought  forth  their  young"  in  cant5v5t-v>  <<p 
their  birth/,  we  read,  „ Jy  wfre  accuSd  to  eS 

would*  h  ie,r-  m0t  1£r  S  m°Uth>  sometimes  two  or  three 
would  be  missing  at  once,  sometimes  one  would  be 

seen  coming  out  and  another  going  in.  Occasionally 
one  might  be  seen  with  its  head  sticking  mrt  of  ‘the 
corner  of  its  mother’s  mouth  like  a  cigar?  while  in  the 
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other  corner  would  be  another  head  or  possibly  tail. 

The  mother  would  sometimes  lay  her  lower  jaw  on  the 
floor,  raise  her  upper  jaw,  and  with  it  her  entire  back- 
bone  thus  adjusting  herself  for  them  to  play  in  and  out 
.  .  .  When  about  a  month  old  they  sloughed  their  skins 
and  after  that  were  never  observed  to  enter  the  mother’s 
mouth.” 

,vM°st  amusing  of  all  the  communications  is  that  from 
Mr  Iegetmeier,  conceived  in  the  fine  old  crusted  spirit 
of  dogmatism  once  considered  proper  to  the  naturalist, 
h or  the  Field  is  divided  against  itself.  That  “our” 
Mr  Hfu-tmg  should  have  abandoned  the  time-honoured 
traditions  of  the  journal,  never  to  believe  without  seeing 
has  put  him  into  a  state  of  almost  brilliant  indignation 
and  as  for  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  other  old 
writers  hiive  said,  he  protests  that  one  might  just  as 
well  believe  that  the  toad  wears  a  precious  jewel  in  its 
head  because  Shakespeare  says  it  does. 

In  citing  old  authors  Mr.  Harting  is  disappointing  : 
the  passages  to  which  he  makes  allusion  are  all  familiar- 
and  one  is  accustomed  to  expect  discoveries  from  him 
when  he  searches  among  the  writers  of  the  past. 
Edmund  Spenser  is  the  oldest  he  mentions,  but  without 
quoting  the  poet’s  lines,  which  are  these  : 

_  “  his  glistering  armour  made 
A  little  glooming  light  .  .  . 

By  which  he  saw  the  ugly  monster  plaine, 

Half  like  a  serpent  horribly  displaide, 

But  th  other  halfe  did  woman’s  shape  retaine 
Most  loathsom,  filthie,  foule,  and  full  of  vile  disdaine.” 

“  •  •  •  Of  her  there  bred 
A  thousand  young  ones,  which  she  dayly  fed 
Sucking  upon  her  poisonous  dugs  ;  each  one 
Of  sundne  shapes,  yet  all  ill-favored  : 

Soon  as  that  uncouth  light  upon  them  shone, 

wu  Tm°Uth  they  CrePt’  and  suddain  all  were  gone  ” 
Whether  or  not  the  poet  had  the  adder’s  most  beautiful 

fl?dfiPatmtlC  mate7naI  inst>nct  in  his  mind  when  he  put 

tht  5rniS?in§r  t0rUrh  °n,hlS  picture’ ;t  is  impossible  to  say: 
the  creations  of  fancy  have  sometimes  their  counterparts 

m  nature  But  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  case  of  anXhcr 
tl  hzabethaa  wnter-  whose  work  is  earlier  by  a  few  years 
than  the  b  aerie  Queen ’’—William  Harrison’s  famous 
Description  of  Bntaine.”  The  author  says:  “I  did 
see  an  adder  once  myself  that  lay  (as  I  thought)  sleepin<>- 

adder?°  6'hl  ^  °f  Wl\°Se  m°UtH  Came  eleven  young 
c  ders.  .  So  soon,  therefore,  as  they  saw  my  face 

they  ran  into  the  mouth  of  their  dam,  whom  I  killed,  and 

then  found  each  of  them  shrouded  in  a  distinct  cell  or 
panmcle  in  the  belly.” 

It  baCl?  ^ha"  this  (I5^7)  we  cannot  go  at  present. 

It  is  weary  seeking  in  many  haystacks  for  a  needle  which 
was  perhaps  never  dropped  ;  but  if  any  reader  of  this 
paper  should  be  acquainted  with  a  work  earlier  than 
Harrisons  in  which  the  adder’s  habit  is  mentioned,  he 
wi  earn  the  thanks  of  all  naturalists  by  making  it 

wehT'  h  1  *  Slmp  y  incredible  that  this  habit,  which  H 
well  known  to  every  peasant  in  the  localities  where 

cedndturvareinUpr’  W&S  "°l  fls?overed  until  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  Pliny  we  only  find  the  fantastic  notion 

concerning  the  generation  of  the  viper,  which  he  took 
from  Herodotus.  We  can  imagine  the  joyful  alacritv 
With  which  the  busy  fat  old  Roman  would  have 7nt£ 
duced  the  tale  of  an  adder  swallowing  its  young  into  his 
alia  podrida  of  strange  facts  and  fables,  if  he  had  heard 
1.  But  between  Roman  Pliny  and  England’s  Harrison 
there  lies  a  desert  track  of  nearly  fifteen  centuries  where 

something’6  r6a"y  di'igent  after  ,ruth 

1HE  CRY  FOR  HOME  WORK. 

^HE  adversaries  of  every  industrial  reform  which 
.  .  end^  ^directly  to  limit  home  work,  urge  the  irre- 

Droof  thm  dCmand  m  ,many  trades-  as  unanswerable 
fnffisnol  h,a  COIr?espond,nff  body  of  irregular  labour  is 
indispensable.  It  is  impossible,  they  argue,  for  em¬ 
ployers  to  regulate  their  staff,  much  less  th?  size  of  their 
buildings,  with  sufficient  exactitude  to  enable  them  to 
cope  wrth  the  sudden  and  often  unforeseen  “  rushes  ”  to 
which  their  business  is  liable. 

It  is  a  fact  that  trades  which  are  largely  sustained  by 

hnT.  lfTUrC  ex5essiveb’  irregular.  '  In  the  cheap 
boot  and  clothing,  and  other  so-called  “  season  ”  trades, 
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the  workers  are  idle  for  days,  weeks,  and  even  months 
tog-ether,  and  the  demand,  when  it  comes,  is  so  fierce 
that  to  supply  it  they  toil  for  long  hours,  often  night  and 
day  Orders  are  received  one  day  to  be  returned  by  the 
following  morning.  Those  working  up  to  2  a.m.  have 
been  found  at  their  task  again  at  9  A.M.  of  the  same  day. 

But  the  cause  of  all  this  inconsiderate  oppression  lies, 
less  in  any  intrinsic  peculiarity  of  the  trades  concerned, 
than  in  the  ever-ready  flow  of  unregulated  labour. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts  it  existed  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  textile  trades.  The  impossibility  of 
controlling  orders  was  hotly  insisted  upon  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  prophesied  ruin  and  clamoured  piteously  for 
overtime;  but  to-day  we  find  buyers,  wholesale  and 
retail,  resigned  to  the  inevitable,  planning  and  preparing 
months  beforehand  for  their  consignments. 

Evidence  was  given  by  masters  before  the  Labour 
Commission  to  the  effect  that  the  excessive  pressure  put 
upon  home  workers  is  avoidable,  and  that,  it  all  em¬ 
ployers  were  bound  by  the  same  restrictions,  it  could  be 
obviated  by  arrangement  and  foresight.  Among  women 
workers  it  is  not  infrequently  aggravated  by  the  caprice 

or  spite  of  foremen.  .  . 

A  member  of  the  Women’s  Defence  Association,  who 

cannot  deny  that  excessive  hours  are  worked  by  a  vast 
number  of  women,  announced  recently,  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  had  made  a  discovery,  that  those  who  work  in 
this  way  do  so  “because  they  are  necessitous.  No 
one  disputes  this  ;  we  may  take  it  as  a  broad  rule  that 
the  mass  of  women  who  work  at  home  are  necessitous, 
and  that  those  skilled  workers,  doing  well-paid  work  in 
decent  homes,  at  reasonable  hours,  and  with  whom  no 
one  proposes  to  interfere,  do  not  form  the  main  body. 

A  woman  slaves  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  at  1 2d.  or  2d.  an 
hour,  in  addition  to  household  duties,  making  sixteen  01 
seventeen  hours  in  all,  because,  being  in  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  she  is  at  once  drawn  into  the  toils  of 
a  taskmaster,  who  plays  off  her  weakness  and  isolation 
against  a  neighbour  as  forlorn  and  helpless  as  herself. 
Before  the  days  of  factory  legislation  the  hours  worked 
bv  both  women  and  children  were  terrible,  and  so  they 
always  will  be,  wherever  women  are  left  “  free  to  sell 
their  labour  against  one  another. 

The  stupendous  industries  of  the  present  day  cannot 
be  carried  on  piecemeal,  without  curtailing  waste  of 
health,  time,  and  money.  It  is  difficult  to  persuade  the 
poor  of  the  value  of  method,  and  yet  many  a  one  could 
testify  to  the  strain  and  wear  and  tear  of  working  in  a 
close  atmosphere  and  crowded  space,  in  the  midst  o 
cross  tiresome  children,  leaving  off  constantly  to  mind  a 
fretful  baby,  losing  half  a  day  in  fetching  and  returning 
work,  and  having  to  stand,  often  in  a  cold  windy  entry, 
for  three  or  four  hours  to  get  it  examined. 

The  failure  of  attempts  to  induce  women  to  make  use 
of  Outworkers  Parochial  Rooms,  warmed  and  lighted 
and  unencumbered  by  the  surroundings  of  a  crowded 
home,  has  been  quoted  as  conclusive  of  the  dislike  felt 
to  outwork.  We  acknowledge  it  is  the  success  of  sue  1 
schemes  that  would  surprise  us.  They  comprise  all  the 
drawbacks  of  factory  life  with  few  of  its  advantages. 
The  worker  must  leave  home  and  provide  for  the  care¬ 
taking  of  children,  but  wages  remain  as  low  as  before, 
and  there  is  no  safeguard  against  the  pressure  of  an 
unscrupulous  employer,  no  guarantee  that  after  working 
for  ten  hours  in  the  public  room,  it  may  not  be  com¬ 
pulsory  to  add  another  three  or  four  at  home,  it  a  job  is 

to  be  handed  in  up  to  time. 

The  mass  of  evidence  on  the  grinding  lowness  of  the 
home-workers’  wages  and  their  tendency  to  fall  ever 
lower  is  overwhelming  and  unassailable.  Ihose  who 
seek  to  add  comforts  rather  than  absolute  necessaries 
to  the  family  exchequer  can  indeed  afford  to  choose 
their  time  and  make  better  terms,  but  the  great  mass  of 
women,  married  or  single,  have  no  choice  ;  want  stales 
them  in  the  face.  If  they  can  earn  4s.  or  5s.  a  week  by 
toiling  twelve  hours  a  day,  they  are  glad  to  do  it  ;  the 
sweater  has  plenty  of  suppliants  for  his  work,  and  the 
price  can  be  forced  down  at  last  to  that  point  at  which 
a  woman  refused  to  finish  trousers  for  |d.  a  pair,  with 
two  hours  work  in  each  pair,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 

easier  to  starve  without  the  work. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  the 
home  which  is  half  a  workshop,  the  matter  fortunately 
admits  of  proof — not  such  proof  as  can  be  gatherer 


from  desultory  inquiries,  but  that  afforded  by  the  broad 
difference  observable  between  homes  which  are  kept 
free  from  work  and  those  which  are  sacrificed  to  it. 
Wherever  home  work  has  been  replaced  by  factory 
work  we  find  a  higher  standard  of  comfort.  Compare 
the  homes  in  the  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  factory  vil¬ 
lages,  or  those  occupied  by  the  employees  of  the  Army 
Clothing  Factory,  with  those  in  which  the  sweated  in¬ 
dustries  are  carried  on. 

In  the  former  we  find  good  furniture,  good  food, 
books,  some  attempt  at  beauty— in  short,  it  is  a  home. 

In  the  wretched  room  or  two  rooms  of  the  tailoress  or 
the  boot-closer,  all  the  trade  refuse,  the  smell  of  cloth 
and  leather  and  sour  paste,  the  heat  of  coke  fires  and 
pressing  irons,  are  added  to  the  smell  and  litter  of  ill- 
kept  family  life.  Pride  in,  or  respect  for,  the  home 
cannot  exist,  and  amid  such  surroundings,  with  no 
object  to  produce  anything  better  than  slop  work,  we 
need  not  marvel  that  the  lowest  depth  of  inefficiency  is 
reached. 

And  the  cheapness  is  only  in  appearance,  tor  home 
work  is  not  cheap.  As  a  rule,  outdoor  work  is  irre¬ 
sponsible  and  very  bad,  and  the  employer  can  only 
reckon  on  a  profit  by  cutting  down  pay  to  vanishing 
point,  by  saving  capital,  firing,  and  light  at  the  expense 
of  his  employees,  and  by  getting  work  done  at  any 
hours  he  chooses  to  appoint.  Even  so,  not  only 
humanitarians,  but  hard-headed  men  of  business  are 
realizing  more  clearly  every  day  that  organized  labour 

is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

If  the  careful  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws  were  not 
under  present  conditions  a  visionary  remedy,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  most  domestic  workshops  would  soon, 
to  quote  Mr.  Asquith’s  words,  be  “inspected  and 
improved  out  of  existence.”  Technical  classes  for  girls 
are  admirable  things,  but  we  cannot  look  either  to  these 
or  to  clubs  for  adult  women  opened  by  West  End  ladies, 
to  produce  any  widespread  change  in  a  state  of  things 
which  even  the  warmest  defender  of  the  traditionary- 
poor  widow  and  the  mother  working  by  her  baby’s  cradle, 

admits  to  be  far  from  perfect. 

Industrial  legislation  must  still  fight  its  way,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  past,  against  all  who  consistently  oppose  it 
in  every  form,  and  who  do  not  bring  forward  one  argu¬ 
ment  to-day  which  was  not  marshalled  at  every  step 
against  the  Factory  Laws. 

The  arguments  may  be  excellent;  so  were  many  ot 
those  adduced  in  defence  of  slavery.  The  point  is  that 
we  are  concerned  with  a  system  which,  worked  out  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  imposes  a  burden  upon  human 
beings  which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  support. 


THE  LATE  CENSOR. 

MR.  E.  F.  SMYTH  PIGOTT,  for  twenty  years  ex¬ 
aminer  of  stage  plays  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  s 
department,  has  joined  the  majority.  It  is  a  ffreat  P1^' 
that  the  Censorship  cannot  be  abolished  before  t  le 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Pigott  creates  a  fresh 
vested  interest  in  one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  our  in¬ 
The  justification  of  the  Censorship  is  to  be  found  in 
the  assumption,  repeatedly  and  explicitly  advanced  by 
the  late  holder  of  the  office,  that,  if  the  stage  were  freed, 
managers  would  immediately  produce  licentious  plays  ; 
actresses  would  leave  off  clothing  themselves  decently  ; 
and  the  public  would  sit  nightly  wallowing  in  the  ob¬ 
scenity  which  the  Censor  now  sternly  withholds  from 
them.  This  assumption  evidently  involves  the  further 
one,  that  the  Examiner  of  Plays  is  so  much  better  than 
his  neighbours,  as  to  be  untainted  by  their  assumed  love 
of  filth  This  is  where  the  theory  of  the  Censorship 
breaks  down  in  practice.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  s 
reader  is  not  selected  by  examination  either  in  literature 
or  morals.  His  emoluments,  estimated  at  about  £Xoo 
a  vear,  will  fetch  nothing  more  in  the  market  than  well 
connected  mediocrity.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  give 
him  absolute  power,  so  that  there  may  be  no  appeal  from 
his  blunders.  If  he  vetoes  serious  plays  and  licenses 
nasty  ones,  which  is  exactly  what  the  late  Mr.  Pigott  did, 
there  is  no  remedy.  He  is  the  Tsar  of  the  theatres,  able 
to  do  things  that  no  prime  minister  dare  do.  And I  he >  has 
the  great  advantage  that  in  ninety-eight  out  of  every 
hundred  plays  submitted  to  him  (this  is  an  official  esti- 
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mate),  no  question  of  morals  is  raised.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  but  read  the  play,  pocket  his  two  guineas,  license 
the  performance,  and  leave  the  manager  and  the  author 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  a  very  agreeable,  un¬ 
objectionable  person,  whose  licence  is  cheap  at  the  price 
since  it  relieves  every  one  of  responsibility  and  makes 
things  pleasant  all  round.  It  is  not  until  the  two  per 
cent  of  plays  in  which  received  opinions  and  hardened 
prejudices  are  called  in  question,  and  offered  for  testing 
under  the  searching  rays  of  the  footlights— in  other 
words,  the  plays  on  which  the  whole  growth  and  con¬ 
tinued  vitality  of  the  theatre  depend — that  the  Censor 
has  his  opportunity  of  showing  how  much  better  he  is 
than  the  public  by  saying,  “You  should  listen  to  these 
plays,  however  much  they  may  shock  you.  I  have  read 
them,  and  can  certify  that  they  will  interest  really 
cultivated  people  and  help  to  set  everybody  thinking.” 
But  as  the  Censor  never  is  any  better  than  the  average 
public,  he  does  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.  He  shares 
its  ignorant  intolerance  and  its  petulance  under  criticism, 
and  uses  his  official  authority  to  forbid  the  performance 
of  the  exceptional  plays.  The  late  Mr.  Pigott  is  declared 
on  all  hands  to  have  been  the  best  reader  of  plays  we 
have  ever  had  ;  and  yet  he  was  a  walking  compendium 
of  vulgar  insular  prejudice,  who,  after  wallowing  all  his 
life  in  the  cheapest  theatrical  sentiment  (he  was  a  con¬ 
firmed  playgoer),  had  at  last  brought  himself  to  a  pitch 
of  incompetence  which,  outside  the  circle  of  those  un¬ 
fortunate  persons  who  have  had  to  try  and  reason  with 
him  personally,  can  only  be  measured  by  reading  his 
evidence  before  the  Commission  of  1892,  and  the  various 
letters  of  his  which  are  just  now  finding  their  wav  into 
print.  He  had  French  immorality  on  the  brain  ;  he  had 
American  indecency  on  the  brain  ;  he  had  the  womanly 
woman  on  the  brain  ;  he  had  the  Divorce  Court  on  the 
brain;  he  had  “not  before  a  mixed  audience”  on  the 
brain  ;  his  official  career  in  relation  to  the  higher  drama 
was  one  long  folly  and  panic,  in  which  the  only  thing 
definitely  discernible  in  a  welter  of  intellectual  confusion 
was  his  conception  of  the  English  people  rushing 
towards  an  abyss  of  national  degeneration  in  morals  and 
manners,  and  only  held  back  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
by  the  grasp  of  his  strong  hand. 

In  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Monday  last  there  was  an 
obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Pigott  from  the  sympathetic  pen 
of  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  who  is  far  too  kind-hearted  to 
tell  the  truth  on  so  sad  an  occasion,  and  who,  I  am 
afraid,  will  characterize  my  remarks,  in  his  very  ownest 
style,  as  “a  cowardly  attack  on  a  dead  man.”  Mr. 
Scott  tells  us  of  Mr.  Pigott’s  “difficult  and  delicate 
duties,”  of  his  “admirable  discretion,”  his  “determina¬ 
tion  to  persist  in  the  path  that  seemed  right  to  him,” 
his  conscientiousness,  zeal,  efficiency,  tact,  and  so  on. 

I  do  not  question  Mr.  Pigott’s  personal  character  :  I 
have  no  doubt  he  was  as  excellent  a  man  for  all  private 
purposes  as  Charles  I.  But  when  Mr.  Scott’s  benevo¬ 
lence  to  Mr.  Pigott  leads  him  to  discredit  my  protests 
against  the  Censorship  as  “allegations  that  are  as  coarse 
as  they  are  untrue,”  I  must  open  Mr.  Scott’s  eyes  a 
little.  Not  that  I  deny  the  coarseness.  To  accuse  any 
one  of  encouraging  lewd  farce  at  the  expense  of  fine 
drama  is  to  bring  a  coarse  charge  against  him  ;  but  Mr. 
Scott  will  admit  that  the  policeman  must  not  be  put  out 
of  court  because  he  has  a  coarse  charge  to  prefer.  The 
question  is,  Is  the  charge  true?  Mr.  Scott  says  no.  I 
produce  my  evidence,  and  leave  the  public  to  judge. 

Not  very  many  seasons  ago,  in  the  exercise  of  my 
duties  as  a  musical  critic,  I  went  to  an  opera  at  a  certain 
W  est  End  theatre.  (Mr.  Scott,  not  having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  a  training  as  musical  critic,  misses  these 
things.)  There  were  two  heroines,  one  a  princess.  The 
hero  had  to  marry  the  princess,  though  he  loved  the 
other  heroine.  In  the  second  act,  the  stage  represented 
an  antechamber  in  the  palace  of  the  bride’s  father  on 
the  night  of  the  wedding.  The  door  of  the  nuptial 
chamber  appeared  on  the  stage.  It  was  guarded  by  an 
elderly  duenna.  I  he  reluctant  bridegroom  arrived  on 
his  way  to  join  his  bride.  The  duenna  presented  him 
with  the  golden  key  of  the  chamber.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  were  to  criminally  assault 
this  lady,  who  was  renowned  at  court  for  her  austerity, 
her  screams  would  rouse  the  court,  and  he  would  be 
consigned  by  the  outraged  monarch  to  a  dungeon, 
thereby  escaping  his  conjugal  obligations.  On  proceed¬ 


ing  to  carry  out  this  stratagem,  he  was  taken  aback  by 
finding  the  old  lady,  far  from  raising  an  alarm,  receive 
his  advances  with  the  utmost  ardour.  In  desperation 
he  threw  her  to  the  ground,  and  was  about  to  escape 
when  she,  making  no  effort  to  rise,  said,  with  archly 
affectionate  reproach,  “Don’t  you  see  where  you’ve  left 
me,  duckie  ?  ”  On  this  he  fled  ;  and  presently  a  young 
man  and  a  young  woman  entered  and  flirted  until  they 
were  interrupted  by  the  king.  He,  overhearing  a  kiss, 
supposed  it  to  proceed  from  the  bridal  chamber  of  his 
daughter.  He  immediately  went  to  the  door  ;  listened 
at  the  keyhole  ;  and,  hearing  another  kiss,  remarked 
with  an  ecstatic  shiver  that  it  made  him  feel  young 
again.  If  that  scene  had  not  been  presented  to  the 
public  under  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  it  in  these 
columns.  The  sole  justification  for  the  Censorship  is 
that,  without  its  restraining  hand,  the  scene  would  have 
been  worse  than  it  was.  Pray  how  much  worse  could  it 
have  been  ? 

Take  another  instance,  this  time  of  a  well-known 
farcical  comedy  which  Mr.  Scott  must  have  witnessed. 

I  spare  the  details  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  piece  con¬ 
tained  three  or  four  “  laughs  ”  which  could  not  possibly 
have  been  explained  or  described  at  a  dinner  party, 
which  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Scott’s  test  of  propriety. 

I  did  not  see  the  piece  until,  finding  myself  at  North¬ 
ampton  on  the  eve  of  a  political  meeting  in  which  I  had 
to  take  part,  I  went  into  the  theatre,  and  found  this 
comedy  “on  tour”  there.  Now  Northampton  is  not 
like  London  :  it  is  not  large  enough  to  support  one 
theatre  where  improper  jests  are  permitted,  and  another 
guaranteed  safe  for  clergymen  and  their  daughters. 
What  was  the  result  ?  The  Censorship  of  public  opinion 
— of  that  Monsieur  Tout  le  Monde  who  is  admitted  to 
be  wiser  than  every  one  except  the  Lord  Chamberlain — 
acted  spontaneously.  The  questionable  points  were 
either  omitted  or  slurred  over  in  such  a  way  that  nobody 
could  possibly  catch  their  intention.  Everything  that 
Mr.  Pigott  might  have  done,  and  did  not  do,  to  make 
the  play  decent  was  done  without  compulsion  by  the 
management  in  order  to  avoid  offending  that  section  of 
the  public  which  does  not  relish  smoking-room  face¬ 
tiousness. 

These  two  typical  cases,  which,  as  Mr.  Scott  knows 
better  than  any  one  else,  I  can  easily  multiply  if  he  puts 
me  to  it,  will,  I  hope,  convince  him  that  my  statement 
that  the  Censorship  does  not  withhold  its  approval  from 
blackguardism  on  the  stage  is  much  better  considered 
than  his  counter-statement  that  I  have  simply  said  the 
thing  that  is  not.  But  if  he  demands  equally  direct  proof 
of  my  statement  that  the  Censorship  suppresses  fine 
work,  he  has  me  at  a  disadvantage ;  for  I  naturally 
cannot  produce  the  plays  that  the  Censorship  has  pre¬ 
vented  from  existing.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  statement 
I  chiefly  desire  to  establish  ;  for  I  do  not  in  the  least 
object  to  the  licensing  of  plays  which  disgust  me,  if  there 
are  people  who  are  entertained  by  them  :  what  I  object 
to  is  the  suppression,  because  they  disgust  other  people, 
of  plays  that  entertain  me.  All  I  can  do  is  to  offer  to 
produce  a  staggering  list  of  authors  who  have  not 
written  for  the  stage  since  the  evil  day  when  Walpole 
established  the  Censorship  to  prevent  Fielding  from 
exposing  the  corruption  of  Parliament  on  the  stage. 
Fielding  never  wrote  another  play;  and  from  his  time 
to  that  of  Dickens,  who  was  once  very  fond  of  the  stage, 
a  comparison  of  our  literature  with  our  drama  shows  a 
relative  poverty  and  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  of  the  countries  where  the 
Censor  only  interferes  on  political  grounds.  May  I  ask 
Mr.  Scott  whether  he  thinks  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen’s 
“The  Woman  who  Did”  would  have  been  licensed  by 
Mr.  Pigott  if  it  had  been  a  play,  or  whether  “The 
Heavenly  Twins  ”  could  have  been  written  under  the 
thumb  of  a  Censor  ?  Or,  to  come  to  actual  plays,  would 
Ibsen’s  “Ghosts”  have  been  licensed  had  Mr.  Grein 
risked  subjecting  himself  to  a  £50  penalty  by  making 
the  attempt?  Is  Tolstoi’s  “Dominion  of  Darkness” 
likely  to  be  produced  here  as  it  lias  been  elsewhere? 
Would  “Die  Walku  re”  be  licensed  as  a  spoken  play? 
Would  Shakespeare,  or  the  great  Greek  dramatists,  have 
stood  a  chance  with  Mr.  Pigott?  Mr.  Scott  may  reply 
that  Mr.  Pigott  actually  did  license  Ibsen’s  plays.  For¬ 
tunately,  I  am  in  a  position  to  give  both  Mr.  Pigott’s 
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opinion  of  Ibsen’s  plays  and  his  reason  for  licensing 
them.  Here  are  his  own  words,  uttered  on  one  of  the 
most  responsible  occasions  of  his  official  career  : 

“I  have  studied  Ibsen’s  plays  pretty  carefully;  and 
all  the  characters  in  Ibsen’s  plays  appear  to  me  morally 
deranged.  All  the  heroines  are  dissatisfied  spinsters  who 
look  on  marriage  as  a  monopoly,  or  dissatisfied  married 
women  in  a  chronic  state  of  rebellion  against  not  only 
the  conditions  which  nature  has  imposed  on  their  sex, 
but  against  all  the  duties  and  obligations  of  mothers 
and  wives.  As  for  the  men,  they  are  all  rascals  or 
imbeciles.” 

Not  unnaturally,  Mr.  Woodall  asked  Mr.  Pigott  on  this 
why  he  did  not  think  the  plays  sufficiently  injurious  to 
public  morals  to  be  suppressed.  Mr.  Pigott  replied  that 
they  were  too  absurd  to  do  any  harm.  Thus  the  one 
great  writer  who  has  escaped  what  Mr.  Scott  has  called 
“  the  kindly  blue  pencil,”  was  let  pass,  not  because  he 
was  a  great  writer,  but  because  Mr.  Pigott  was  so 
stupendously  incompetent  as  to  think  him  beneath  con¬ 
tempt.  I  have  suggested  that  Shakespeare  would  have 
been  vetoed  by  him  ;  but  he  has  anticipated  that 
misgiving  in  the  following  remarkable  utterance  : 

“  Shakespeare  himself  was  a  member,  I  believe,  at  one 
time,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  company  ;  but  that  did 
not  prevent  his  plays  being  written.”  Imagine  Mr. 
Pigott,  who  refused  to  license  “The  Cenci,”  confronted 
with  the  relationship  between  the  king  and  queen  in 
“  Hamlet,”  or  with  the  closet  scene  in  that  play. 

Let  me  add  a  few  more  touches  to  the  sketch  of  Mr. 
Pigott’s  mind.  First,  as  to  his  notion  of  morality  in  an 
audience,  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  fine  sentiment  : 

“The  further  east  you  go,  the  more  moral  your 
audience  is.  You  may  get  a  gallery  full  of  roughs  in 
which  every  other  boy  is  a  pickpocket,  and  yet  their 
collective  sympathy  is  in  favour  of  self-sacrifice  ;  collect¬ 
ively  they  have  a  horror  of  vice  and  a  love  of  virtue.  A 
boy  might  pick  your  pocket  as  you  left  the  theatre,  but 
have  his  reserve  of  fine  sentiment  in  his  heart.” 

This  is  immoral  balderdash,  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  ;  and  yet  poor  Mr.  Pigott  believed  it  as  firmly  as  he 
believed  that  Browning  and  George  Meredith  and  James 
Russell  Lowell,  in  attending  the  Shelley  Society’s 
unlicensed  performance  of  “  The  Cenci,”  were  indulging 
a  vicious  taste  for  immoral  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Pigott’s  highly  praised  tact,  both  as  a  critic  and 
a  controversialist,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
obiter  dicta  : 

“Managers’  backers  are  in  most  cases  men  who  do 
not  care  to  keep  a  theatre — I  will  not  say  for  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  dramatic  art,  or  for  the  public  edification — but 
for  purposes  which  can  be  openly  avowed.” 

“Absolute  free  trade  in  theatres  and  theatrical  repre¬ 
sentation  may  be  left  to  the  advocacy  of  disciples  of 
Jack  Cade,  whose  political  economy  is  a  sort  of  Ben¬ 
thamism  burlesqued.  These  purveyors  of  theatrical 
scandals  are  equally  in  favour  of  absolute  free  trade  in 
disorderly  houses  and  houses  of  ill-fame.” 

I  must  say  I  wish  Mr.  Scott  had  not  trifled  so  out¬ 
rageously  as  he  has  with  this  great  public  question. 
It  is  a  frightful  thing  to  see  the  greatest  thinkers, 
poets,  and  authors  of  modern  Europe — men  like 
Ibsen,  Wagner,  Tolstoi,  and  the  leaders  of  our 
own  literature — delivered  helpless  into  the  vulgar 
hands  of  such  a  noodle  as  this  amiable  old  gentle¬ 
man — this  despised  and  incapable  old  official — most 
notoriously  was.  And  just  such  a  man  as  he  was  his 
successor  is  likely  to  be  too,  because  a  capable  man 
means  a  known  man  ;  and  a  known  man  means  one 
whose  faults  have  become  as  public  as  his  qualities. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Archer,  for  instance,  would 
awaken  Mr.  Scott  to  the  infamy  of  the  Censorship  as 
effectually  as  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Scott  himself 
would  fortify  Mr.  Archer’s  case  against  the  institution. 
Yet  the  Lord  Chamberlain  cannot  possibly  find  a  better 
man  than  either  one  or  other  of  these  gentlemen.  He 
will  therefore  have  to  appoint  a  nobody  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions,  being  unknown,  can  be  imagined  by  foolish  people 
to  be  infinite.  Is  this,  then,  the  time  for  Mr.  Scott  to 
announce  that  “  the  dramatic  world  is  well  content  with 
the  control  now  vested  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  his 
staff  ?  ”  Who  constitute  the  dramatic  world  ?  I  take  the 
first  handful  of  names  that  comes  to  hand.  DoMessrs.  Oscar 
Wilde,  Sydney  Grundy,  Robert  Buchanan,  Henry  Arthur 


Jones  belong  to  it?  Do  Mr.  Hermann  Vezin,  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller,  Mr.  Charles  Charrington,  Miss  Alma  Murray, 
Mrs.  Theodore  Wright,  Miss  Janet  Achurch,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Robins  belong  to  it?  Does  Mr.  Scott  himself 
belong  to  it?  and,  if  so,  do  I? — does  Mr.  Archer?— 
does  Mr.  Walkley? — do  the  numerous  critics  who  never 
refer  to  the  Censorship  except  in  terms  of  impatient  con¬ 
tempt  at  such  an  anomaly  ?  Would  one  of  the  managers 
who  pay  the  Lord  Chamberlain  compliments  now  that 
they  are  in  his  power,  waste  a  word  on  him  if  they  were 
out  of  it?  No:  the  dramatic  world,  Mr.  Scott  may. 
depend  on  it,  wants  the  same  freedom  that  exists  in 
America  and — oddly  enough — in  Ireland.  Not,  mind,  a 
stage  controlled  by  the  County  Council  or  any  such 
seventy-seven  times  worse  evil  than  the  present,  but  a 
stage  free  as  the  Press  is  free  and  as  speech  is  free. 
When  Mr.  Scott  has  dropped  his  tear  over  the  lost 
friend  whom  he  has  forced  me  to  handle  so  roughly,  I 
shall  thank  him  to  come  back  to  his  own  side  and  fight 
for  that  freedom.  Abominations  like  the  Censorship  have 
quite  enough  flatterers  without  him.  G.  B.  S. 

VIOLIN  MUSIC,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

TO  receive  for  review  a  parcel  of  “new  violin  music” 
containing  an  edition  of  Corelli’s  twelve  violin 
sonatas  is  enough  to  make  the  most  hardened  reviewer 
wonder  whether  the  late  editor  of  Musical  News  (who 
was  wont  to  write  of  “the  rising  Italian  composer, 
Pagliacci  ”)  has  accepted  an  engagement  with  Messrs. 
Augener,  and  by  means  of  his  strictly  personal  views  on 
musical  history  is  bent  on  throwing  the  publishing  world 
into  confusion.  But  a  scrutiny  of  the  title-page  shows 
that  our  old  good  Corelli  comes  under  the  reviewer’s  lash 
again  because  he  has  lately  suffered  “editing” — though 
not  in  the  offensive  sense — at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gustav 
Jensen,  and  by  the  help  of  Messrs.  Augener  is  made 
accessible  to  all  who  want  to  know  him.  Clearly,  we 
must  alter  the  proposed  title  of  this  article,  for  not  by 
the  widest  stretch  of  terms  can  Corelli  be  classed  as 
“new.”  Antique  he  is  by  years,  for  his  work  was 
finished  ere  Handel’s  had  well  begun,  and  so  antique 
in  sentiment  that  it  is  as  hard  to  think  he  can  ever 
grow  older  as  it  is  to  imagine  how  at  any  period  he  ca  n 
have  been  modern.  Was  this  music  ever  fresh,  did  xt 
ever  speak  in  familiar  tones  to  a  living  person  ?  One 
can  scarce  believe  it  ;  yet  at  times  there  comes  the  human 
accent,  or  its  attenuated  echo,  and  then,  like  Whitman 
in  different  circumstances,  one  nudges  oneself  to  listen. 
In  intention,  at  least,  Corelli  is  wholly  decorative.  He 
gets  a  beautiful  figure,  and  repeats  it  with  perpetual 
variations,  each  more  exquisite  than  the  last ;  or  he 
echoes  and  re-echoes  a  series  of  chords  in  ever-changing 
form  simply  because  the  effect  pleases  him.  Even  in  his 
fugues  there  is  no  real  development,  no  working  towards 
intenser  and  ever-intenser  climaxes  :  he  spins  out  a 
lovely  wall-paper  pattern  and  ends  when  he  is  tired  of  it. 
Compared  with  our  Parry,  Stanford,  or  Mackenzie,  he 
was  a  child  ;  yet  he  achieved  a  measure  of  beauty  denied 
to  them  simply  because  he  wrote  with  the  whole-hearted 
intention  of  pleasing  only  himself,  and,  unlike  our 
nineteenth-century  men,  he  knew  what  he  liked.  Had 
he  striven  after  higher  things  he  might  occasionally 
have  written  an  emotional  piece  of  music  worthy  to 
rank  with  Palestrina  or  Josquin  des  Pres,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  attained  the  cool,  clear,  sober 
charm  that  pervades  the  mass  of  his  work.  Labouring 
as  he  did  only  to  do  simple  things  well,  he  became 
master  of  a  technique  far  surpassing  that  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  who  were  perhaps  more  ambitious,  and  thus 
was  not  only  musical  himself,  but  also  the  cause  of 
greater  music  in  others.  For  the  methods  he  conquered 
or  improved  were  at  once  annexed  and  used  to  finer 
ends  by  Purcell,  and  afterwards  had  their  influence  on 
Handel  and  Bach  ;  in  fact,  we  can  trace  back  the  whole 
of  our  modern  music  in  an  unbroken  stream  through 
Beethoven, Clementi,  Emanuel  Bach,  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
Handel,  to  its  beginnings  with  Corelli — to  these  twelve 
sonatas.  It  is  a  pity  the  editing  must  be  done  ;  but  done 
it  must  be,  and  there  is  an  end  on’t.  In  the  magnificent 
volumes  (Augener)  edited  by  Joachim  and  Chrysander  all 
the  obsolete  graces  are  preserved  ;  but  as  that  edition  is 
intended  for  musicians,  only  the  figured  basses  are  given 
for  the  harpsichordist’s  use.  And  of  musicians,  how  many, 
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we  wonder,  can  sit  down  and  read  off  from  the  figures, 
not  merely  the  chords  in  the  manner  reckoned  satisfac¬ 
tory  by  the  College  of  Organists,  but  a  really  charac¬ 
teristic  accompaniment !  The  art  is  practically  lost  ; 
Corelli  will  only  be  played,  if  at  all,  from  an  arranged 
accompaniment;  and  Mr.  Jensen  goes  blameless,  having 
done  his  task  well.  Of  course,  his  accompaniments  are 
intended  for  the  piano  ;  there  are  many  things  we  do 
not  like  in  them,  but  we  do  not  presume  to  censure  him 
on  that  account ;  for  no  two  musicians  ever  did,  or  do, 
or  ever  will  agree  on  these  matters. 

Turning  from  the  ancient  to  the  modern,  we  come 
just  upon  “  six  easy  pieces  for  the  violin,  with  piano¬ 
forte  accompaniments,  composed  and  illustrated  with 
original  drawings  on  stone  by  Hubert  Herkomer,  R.A.” 
(Novello),  a  display  of  all  the  colossal  assurance  of  genius 
which  we  pass  by  in  dumb  admiration.  A  number  of 
drawing-room  pieces  sent  us  are  admirably  suited  to 
their  purpose— notably,  “Pas  Seul,”  a  little  thing  by 
Otto  Schweizer  (Willocks),  “  Erinnerung,”  by  Donald¬ 
son  Heins  (Weekes),  and  some  arrangements  of  piano 
pieces  of  Moszkowski  and  Scharwenka  (Augener).  Some 
of  Emil  Kreuz’s  little  pieces  (Augener)  are  delightfully 
tresh,  and  we  have  nothing  but  appreciation  for  Jensen’s 
original  compositions.  Of  the  severer  muse  of  Max 
Reger  it  hardly  becomes  us  to  speak  at  present.  Seem¬ 
ingly  she  compels  her  ward  to  be  uniformly  forced 
and  affected ;  and  the  notation  of  the  music  alone 
prevents  one  from  taking  in  its  meaning  without  an 
amount  of  study  that  is  not  likely  to  be  devoted  to 
it.  The  miraculously  indefatigable  Mr.  Jensen  is  edit¬ 
ing  for  Messrs.  Augener  two  series  of  violin  pieces 
that  are  invaluable  to  students.  The  first,  “Studies 
in  Style,”  comprises  fairly  easy  pieces  of  the  old 
masters,  fully  bowed  and  fingered,  and  with  sufficient 
indications  of  the  expression.  The  other,  “Classical 
Violin  Music,  is  also  selected  from  the  old  composers, 
but  without  regard  to  difficulty.  In  truth,  it  would  seem 
that  the  needs  of  students  are  even  more  fully  attended  to 
than  those  of  mature  musicians,  for  in  addition  to  these 
series  Messrs.  Augener  are  issuing  one  more,  a  selection  of 
sonatinas  by  composers  of  all  periods,  edited  by  Emile 
Thomas;  and  the  “Favourite  Melodies,”  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Weekes,  are  also  students’  pieces,  for  the  most 
part  excellent.  .We  can  only  hope  that  this  augurs  a 
coming  generation  of  Joachims  and  Sarasates.  We 
have  noticed  the  best  and  the  poorest  of  the  violin  music 
sent  us,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  remain¬ 
ing  bulk  is  respectable  mediocrity.  It  is  livelier,  more 
melodious,  more  humanly  interesting,  than  the  organ 
and  church  music  reviewed  here  some  months  ago  ;  but 
none  of  it  may  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  as  the 
masterpieces  of  Corelli  and  his  successors.  It  is  not 
permitted  to  every  generation  to  be  lifted  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave  ;  and  at  present  we  are  deep  in  its  trough. 

\\  e  have  only  space  for  notes  on  the  most  significant 
of  recent  concerts.  In  the  language  of  sport,  the  event 
of  the  week,  or  even  the  month,  was  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  Joachim  (at  the  Monday  Popular  Concert  of 
25  February)  ;  but  we  shall  reserve  what  we  have  to  say 
about  him  until  next  week,  for  the  present  merely  re¬ 
cording  that  his  virtues  and  his  defects  were  alike 
brought  home  to  us  when  he  played  in  Schubert’s  quartet 
in  D  minor  and  Haydn’s  in  D  major,  and  that  he  had 
no  chance  whatever  in  an  arid  sonata  by  Brahms  for 
violin  and  piano.  In  this  exercise  he  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Borwick,  who  had  just  played,  with  a  superb  mingling 
of  force  and  grace,  some  harpsichord  pieces  of  old 
Domenico  Scarlatti.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  would  tell  us,  and 
as  a  matter  of  theory  we  would  entirely  agree,  that  these 
things  should  never  be  played  on  the  modern  piano  ;  but 
when  we  remember  a  rendering  of  a  certain  toccata  of 
bebastian  Bach  at  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  concert  of  12  Feb- 

AiarjD  We-  c,annot  res’st  the  feeling  that,  in  practice, 
Mr.  Borwick  at  the  piano  is  preferable  to  the  modern 
harpsichordist  at  the  harpsichord.  The  rest  of  the 
Popular  Concert  was  taken  up  by  Miss  Kate  Cove, 
a  joung  singer  who  has  not  yet  discovered  the  kind 
o  music  most  suitable  to  her.  Another  singer  who 
has  avoided  her  vocation  is  Miss  Erna  Gelber,  who 
sang  songs  by  Flotow  and  Gounod  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  23  February.  It  seems  as  hard  for  her  to 
reach  the  note  she  wants  as  to  stay  there  when  she 
has  reached  it ;  and  her  tone  is  without  distinctive 


quality.,  Flotow’s  childish  tunes  with  their  “huge 
guitar  ”  orchestral  accompaniment  made  a  rather 
odd  effect  that  took  away  our  attention  from  the  mere 
singing,  and  unfortunately  the  same  thing  happened  in 
a  concession  to  Peckham,  Gounod’s  “  Ave  Maria”  ;  so 
that  perhaps  we  have  not  done  justice  to  Miss  Gelber’s 
positive  merits.  Why  Gounod,  because  he  thought  the 
first  prelude  of  the  “  Forty-eight  ”  perfect,  should  straight¬ 
way  spoil  it  by  adding  a  melody  that  was,  on  his  own 
showing,  unnecessary,  and,  in  addition,  vulgar,  is  a 
conundrum  that  is  only  partially  solved  by  the' reflection 
that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  French  musicians  (Saint- 
Saens  is  a  notable  example)  have  an  incurable  mania 
tor  pulling  other  people’s  roses  to  put  in  their  own  nose¬ 
gays,  and  also  for  painting  the  roses  to  make  them 
look  more  natural.  This  concert  of  23  February 
was  an  unfortunate  affair  altogether.  Miss  Gelber’s 
singing  was  what  we  have  said  ;  Mr.  Frederic  Daw¬ 
son  took  pains  to  show  us  (in  Scharwenka’s  B  flat 
minor  concerto)  that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  save  how 
to  play  the  piano  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  Mr.  Manns  being 
ill,  Mr.  Cowen  conducted  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony, 
and  added  to  the  fervour  of  our  hope  that  Mr.  Manns 
might  be  well  before  the  next  concert. 

We  have  already  written  at  length  concerning  Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s  concerts  of  old  music.  '  The  two  last  came 
off  at  Queen’s  Hall  on  12  and  26  February  respectively. 
On  the  1 2th  Mr.  Dolmetsch  played  the  chromatic  Fan¬ 
tasia  of  Sebastian  Bach  on  the  clavichord,  showing 
conclusively  that  that  instrument  is  too  delicate  by  far 
for  a  hall  holding  three  hundred  people,  however 
charming  it  may  be  in  a  smaller  room.  Bach’s  comic 
cantata  was  sung  with  becoming  gravity  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Douglas  Powell  ;  Mr.  Fuller- 
Maitland  played  a  toccata  by  Bach  ;  and  other  specimens 
of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  German  music 
were  played  by  Miss  Helene  Dolmetsch,  Mr.  Dolmetsch, 
and  Mr.  A.  P.  Vivian.  If  we  learnt  something  of  the 
limitations  of  the  clavichord  at  this  concert,  we  learnt 
something  of  the  limitations  of  French  composers  at  the 
concert  of  26  February.  “  The  French,”  said  Rousseau, 
“never  will  be  a  musical  nation;  and  if  they  are,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them.”  Mr.  Dolmetsch  gave  us 
some  of  the  music  that  Rousseau  knew  when  he  wrote 
this,  and  on  the  whole  we  go  with  Rousseau  rather  than 
with  Mr.  Dolmetsch.  The  early  French  music,  in  fact, 
though  quaintly  interesting  at  times,  never  comes 
within  measurable  distance  of  the  stuff  that  the  English¬ 
men  had  already  produced,  and  the  Germans  were 
producing.  We  may  see  in  it  lingering  traditions  of  the 
naive  sincerity  and  expressiveness  of  the  primitive  days, 
but  of  the  picturesqueness  and  power  of  Purcell,  the 
caressing  melody  of  Henry  Lawes,  there  is  as  little  trace  as 
of  the  beauty  and  virility  of  Handel,  or  the  exaltation  of 
Bach.  To  this  we  allow  only  one  exception — an  expressive 
sonata  of  Leclair.  That  the  concert  was  interesting  goes 
without  saying.  Miss  Dolmetsch  played  theviol  da  gamba 
with  exquisite  fidelity  of  expression  and  lovely  tone  ; 
Mr.  Douglas  Powell’s  singing  was  appropriately  simple 
and,  as  ever,  artistically  finished  ;  and  Mr.  Dolmetsch 
played  the  violin  and  harpsichord,  made  speeches,  and 
rounded  off  the  concert  with  the  oddest  exhibition  of 
modern  times. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— V. 

Church  and  Chapel. 

TT  is  remarkable  to  how  great  an  extent  the  prospects 
offered  to  an  investor  by  an  office  in  many  respects 
estimable  may  be  damaged  by  an  inequitable  system  of 
distributing  the  surplus  funds.  If  we  were  asked  to 
furnish  a  list  of  good  proprietary  offices,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  short  one  ;  but  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  including  the  name  of  the  “Clerical,  Medical,  and 
General  Life  Assurance  Society,”  which  was  established 
just  over  seventy  years  ago,  and  has  always  borne  an 
excellent  character.  I  he  investments  are  of  the  highest 
class,  the  management  is  competent,  and  the  reserves 
are  calculated  according  to  the  most  stringent  tables 
known  to  actuarial  practice.  The  shareholders,  it  is 
true,  besides  receiving  interest  at  5  per  cent  per  annum 
on  their  capital  of  ^50,000,  help  themselves  once  in  five 
years  to  no  less  a  sum  than  ^62,500,  so  that  their 
dividend  averages  30  per  cent  per  annum  ;  but  the 
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profits,  even  with  this  heavy  deduction,  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  Society  to  give  better  results  to  its  policy¬ 
holders  collectively  than  they  would  obtain  from  many 
mutual  offices.  Yet,  for  those  who  insure,  when  young, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  and  for  those  who  effect  an 
endowment  insurance  for  along  period — say,  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  more — the  bonuses,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
show,  are  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  system 
hitherto  pursued  has  been  to  allot  to  each  policy  a  cash 
bonus  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  premiums 
paid  since  the  last  valuation.  At  first  sight,  this 
system  seems  fair  enough  ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be 
much  more  fair  than  it  is,  if  it  were  possible  to 
make  the  valuation  according  to  the  rate  of  interest 
actually  earned,  and  by  a  table  giving  the  actual  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  policy-holders.  But,  in  practice, 
such  a  scheme  of  distribution  is  distinctly  unjust  to  the 
policies  which  have  been  in  force  for  a  long  time  -  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  very  policies  which  are  most  profitable 
to  the  Society.  We  spoke  last  week  of  policies  in 
the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  and  Scottish  Equitable 
Society,  which,  at  the  present  rates  of  bonus,  would  be 
doubled  in  value  in  less  than  fifty  years  ;  but  we  do  not 
imagine  that  any  one  has  ever  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  amount  of  his  policy  doubled  by  the  “  Clerical, 
Medical,  and  General  Society.” 

The  directors  have  lately  recognized  the  inequitable 
effect  of  their  system  to  the  extent  of  deciding  to  consider, 
at  the  next  valuation,  any  reversionary  bonus  already 
attaching  to  a  policy  as  producing  an  additional  premium 
proportionate  to  that  actually  paid.  For  example,  a 
policy  for  ^1000,  to  which  a  bonus  of,  say,  ^100 
has  already  been  added,  will  henceforth  rank  equally 
for  future  bonuses  with  a  similar  policy  for  ^noo 
effected  immediately  after  the  last  valuation.  This 
modification,  while  somewhat  improving  the  position  of 
those  who  elect  to  take  a  reversionary  bonus,  will  not, 
of  course,  in  any  way  affect  those  who  take  their  bonus 
in  cash  ;  and  the  accounts  show  that  there  are  many 
such,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  (which  we  confess 
ourselves  entirely  at  a  loss  to  explain)  that  the  Society’s 
cash  bonus  is  relatively  much  better  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  reversionary  bonus.  In  fact,  the  system, 
modify  it  as  you  will,  gives  an  undue  advantage  to  the 
man  who  insures  at  an  advanced  age,  to  the  invalid 
(that  is,  to  the  young  life  rated  as  an  old  one),  and  to  the 
holder  of  an  endowment  insurance  for  a  short  period.  It 
is,  therefore,  bad  in  principle;  it  has  been  abandoned 
successively  by  the  “United  Kingdom  Temperance 
Institution,”  the  “Star  Life  Assurance  Society,  and 
the  “Alliance  Assurance  Company;”  and  the  “Com¬ 
mercial  Union  Assurance  Company,”  for  the  avowed 
reason  that  the  system  is  unfitted  to  endowment  in¬ 
surances,  has  just  discarded  the  very  modification  of  it 
which  the  “Clerical,  Medical,  and  General  Society”  is 
about  to  adopt. 

Possibly  it  is  from  a  consciousness  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  system  that  the  Company  indulges 
in  yet  another  serious  peculiarity,  and  gives  on  an  en¬ 
dowment  insurance  a  rate  of  cash  bonus  which  is  only 
four-fifths  of  the  rate  awarded  in  the  case  of  a 
corresponding  whole-life  policy.  The  insurer  for  a 
short  term  can  very  well  afford  to  overlook  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  in  view  of  the  favourable  treatment  which 
he  otherwise  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  actuary  ;  but 
it  constitutes  a  very  serious  aggravation  of  the  hardship 
already  inflicted  on  the  man  who  insures  for  a  term  of 
thirty  or  forty  years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
return  to  be  expected  from  an  endowment  insurance 
for  ^1000  for  ten,  fifteen,  twenty-five,  and  thirty-five 
years,  assuming  the  bonuses  to  be  taken  in  cash  (the 
most  advantageous  course),  and  to  be  invested  at  2! 
per  cent  compound  interest  : 


Age 

at 

Entry. 

Age 

when 

payable. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Premiums 

accumulated 

at 

25  per  cent 
compound 
interest. 

Policy  plus 
amount  of 
cash  bonuses 
accumulated 
at  2^  per 
cent. 

Gain  or  loss 
as  compared 
with  a  2a 
per  cent 
investment. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

40 

5° 

1 12 

15 

O 

1295 

1336 

+  4i 

35 

5° 

72 

O 

O 

1323 

1344 

+  21 

35 

6o 

42 

2 

6 

1475 

1383 

-  92 

25 

1 

60 

27 

12 

6 

1555 

1403 

-  U2 

We  venture  to  think  that  these  results  are  sufficiently 
striking  to  deter  any  ordinarily  sane  individual  who 
looks  at  them  from  effecting  a  long-term  endowment 
insurance  with  the  “Clerical,  Medical,  and  General 
Society.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  wants  a 
policy  for  only  ten  or  fifteen  years  may  enter  the  Society 
with  a  light  heart ;  but  even  to  him  a  word  of  warning 
is  necessary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Acts  relating  to 
life  insurance  to  prevent  a  company  from  changing  its 
method  of  distribution  whenever  it  pleases  ;  and  if,  as 
may  reasonably  be  anticipated,  old  men  and  endowment 
insurers  for  short  periods  are  attracted  in  undue  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  office  by  the  favourable  terms  offered  them, 
while  those  who  would  be  most  profitable  to  the  Society 
stand  aloof,  the  management  may  find  itself  compelled 
before  long  to  adopt  a  radical  change  of  system.  The 
insurer  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  should  not,  therefore,  be 
too  sanguine  that  the  results  given  above  will  be 
maintained. 

The  interim  cash  bonus  given  by  the  Society  on  en¬ 
dowment  insurances  varies  from  20  per  cent  to  24  per 
cent  of  the  premiums  paid  since  the  previous  division, 
according  to  the  number  of  such  premiums.  Thus,  the 
rate  is  20  per  cent  on  one  premium,  21  per  cent  on  two 
premiums,  and  so  on. 

The  “Star  Life  Assurance  Society”  was  established 
in  1843.  Like  the  “Clerical,  Medical,  and  General 
Society,”  it  is  a  proprietary  office,  and  the  rates  of  pre¬ 
miums  for  “  with  profit  ”  policies  for  the  whole  term  of 
life  are  practically  the  same  at  both  offices.  We 
suppose  that  no  one — certainly  no  one  outside  the 
“Star”  office — would  pretend  that  it  is  the  better 
office  of  the  two.  It  is  more  expensively  managed, 
and  its  business,  which  is  collected  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  includes  a  substantial  contribution  from 
South  Africa,  is  not  likely  to  prove  so  profitable  on  an 
average  as  that  of  the  “  Clerical,  Medical,  and  General 
Society,”  which  is  strictly  confined  to  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  “Star”  valuation  is  not  made  on  so  secure 
a  basis— that  is  to  say,  the  “Clerical,  Medical,  and 
General  ”  actuary  reserves  a  larger  sum  to  meet  an  equal 
risk  ;  and  yet  the  latter  Company  had  at  the  last  valua¬ 
tion  a  larger  surplus  to  distribute  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  participating  policies.  It  is  curious,  too,  to 
note  that  the  “  Clerical  ”  office,  which  is  allied  with  the 
Established  Church,  only  grants  policies  to. clergymen  at 
the  ordinary  rates,  while  the  “Star  ”  office,  which  is  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  dissent,  allows  “  ministers  .  a 
deduction  of  ten  per  cent.  This  is,  of  course,  very  nice 
for  the  ministers,  and  indicates  that  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  the  nonconformist  conscience  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  compensations  ;  but,  unless  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  a  preacher’s  expectation  of  life  is  10  per  cent  better 
than  anybody  else’s,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lay  member  is 
a  loser  by  the  arrangement.  In  spite  of  all  these  con¬ 
siderations,  the  following  table  shows  that  the  ‘  Star 
office,  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  a  uniform 
compound-bonus,  presents  to  its  clients  prospects  which 
are  more  equitable,  and,  on  the  whole,  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  those  offered  by  the  “Clerical,  Medical, 
and  General  Society  ”  : 


Age 

at 

Entry. 

Age 

when 

payable. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Premiums 

accumulated 

at 

per  cent 
compound 
interest. 

Policy  and 
Bonus  at 
Maturity. 

Gain  or  loss 
as  compared 
with  a  2\  per 
cent  invest¬ 
ment. 

40 

V 

!  % 

50 

50 

60 

60 

£  s.  d. 

101  6  8 

66  18  4 
41  14  2 
27  13  4 

£ 

1163 

1230 

1460 

1557 

£ 

1 1 6 1 
1251 
1452 
1686 

£ 

_  O 

+  21 
+  8 
+ 129 

The  contrast  with  the  former  table,  as  regards  a  thirty- 
five  years’  policy,  is  indeed  startling,  and  leaves  us  won¬ 
dering  more  than  ever  what  the  “  Clerical,  Medical,  and 
General  ”  management  can  be  about.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  result  is  too 
favourable  to  the  “  Star  Society,”  since  our  calculations 
depend  on  the  assumption  that  the  last  bonus  ot  1  is. 
per  cent  (compound)  on  the  sum  assured  will  be  main¬ 
tained.  We  confess  to  considerable  doubt  on  that  point. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Society  has  never  yet  paid  interim 
bonuses,  although  it  has  now  obtained  an  Act  enabling 
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it  to  do  so.  This  may  be  roughly  estimated  to  make  a 
difference  of  2s.  per  cent  in  the  rate  of  bonus  declared 
at  the  end  of  a  quinquennium.  In  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  until  the  year  1883,  the 
system  of  distribution  was  the  same  as  that  which  still 
obtains  with  the  “Clerical,  Medical,  and  General 
Society.”  The  prospectus  exhibits  an  interesting 
comparison  between  the  new  method  and  the  old 
one,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  reversionary 
bonus  on  a  twenty-five  years’  policy  will,  assuming 
a  rate  of  £1  10s.  per  cent  per  annum  to  be  main¬ 

tained,  be  ^434  instead  of  ^288.  Now,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Society  has  not  yet  followed  its  present 
system  long  enough  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  change. 
It  has  not  yet  experienced  the  strain  that  will  eventually 
come  upon  its  resources  by  the  operation  of  the  com¬ 
pound  bonus  fora  long  period  of  years.  Those  who  are 
already  insured  may  reasonably  congratulate  themselves 
that  the  bonus,  which  in  1883  was  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d. 
per  cent  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the  policy,  has 
now  risen  to  £1  11s.  per  cent;  but  the  new  intrant 
has  to  consider  whether  the  Society  is  not  drawing  a 
bill  upon  the  future  which  will  have  to- be  met  at  his 
cost.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  management 
would  have  been  better  advised  to  strengthen  the  re¬ 
serves  at  the  last  distribution,  instead  of  increasing  the 
rate  of  bonus. 

Before  quitting  the  “Star”  office,  one  fact  deserves 
special  mention.  The  amount  of  the  shareholders’  paid- 
up  capital  is  only  ^5000,  but  they  appropriate  con¬ 
siderably  over  ^10,000  a  year  in  dividends  !  Now,  the 
only  ground  on  which  the  proprietary  principle  can  be 
defended  in  the  theory  of  life  insurance,  is  that  the  paid- 
up  and  uncalled  capital  constitutes  a  material  guarantee 
lor  the  Society’s  fulfilment  of  its  contracts  with  the  in¬ 
sured.  In  this  instance,  the  whole  of  the  subscribed 
capital  is  ^100,000,  while  the  funds  of  the  Society 
exceed  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  amount  of  the 
policies  in  force  is  about  thirteen  millions.  It  is  really 
Jaughable  that  the  policy-holders  should  be  paying 
upwards  of  £10,000  a  year  for  the  security  that  ^100,000 
of  capital  (mostly  uncalled)  affords  for  the  payment  of 
.£13,000,000.  We  are  reminded  of  de  Morgan’s  obser¬ 
vation  respecting  the  guarantee  of  shareholders,  that 
ft  is  “a  question  how  much  it  is  worth,  and  whether  it 
may  not  be  bought  at  too  high  a  price.”  Of  a  surety, 
gold  is  found  in  Moorgate  Street  as  well  as  at  Cool- 
gardie  ! 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

HHE  United  States  loan  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

The  letters  of  allotment  were  posted  on  Tuesday 
evening,  and  the  plan  which  has  been  adopted  by  Messrs. 
Rothschild  of  giving  something  to  every  applicant  seems 
to  have  caused  general  satisfaction.  It  is  said  that  the 
amount  required  was  subscribed  eighteen  or  twenty 
times  over,  and  the  allotments  have,  as  a  rule,  varied 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  amount  applied  for.  The 
scrip  is  still  at  a  premium  of  about  5^,  and  this  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  excellence  of  American  credit  undoubtedly 
adds  weight  to  the  criticisms  of  those  who  think  that 
President  Cleveland  might  have  made  a  better  bargain 
with  the  syndicate.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  which 
it  is  quite  profitless  to  discuss.  A  question  of  more 
practical  interest  is  whether  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  will  redeem  the  bonds  in  gold,  as  some  finan¬ 
ciers  confidently  predict,  or  will  take  advantage  of  the 
option,  on  which  it  has  at  no  small  cost  insisted,  of 
redeeming  them  in  silver.  But  there  is  nothing 
at  present  to  be  gained  by  discussing  the  relative  likeli^ 
hood  of  these  alternatives,  beyond  pointing  out  that  the 
higher  rate  of  interest  which  the  loan  bears  entails  the 
risk  to  investors  of  having  their  claims  met  in  silver. 
The  really  important  and  immediate  question  is  what 
use  the  United  States  Government  intends  to  make  of 
the  respite  which  the  new  loan  affords  it.  It  is  apparent 
to  all  pai  ties  that  the  loan  is  nothing  but  a  makeshift, 
and  that,  unless  a  really  efficient  and  permanent  remedy 
be  found,  the  1 2 1  millions  sterling  are  likely  to  disappear 
as  rapidly  as  the  other  20  millions  which  the  President 
has  borrowed  during  the  past  twelve  months.  It  will 
be  very  interesting  to  see  what  answer  Congress,  which 
meets  on  Monday  next,  will  give  to  this  question.  The 


crux  of  the  difficulty  consists,  of  course,  in  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  paper  currency  :  in  fact,  the  Government 
has  a  huge  floating  debt  which  it  is  quite  unable  to 
liquidate.  It  has  been  variously  proposed  to  stop  the 
efflux  of  gold  by  withdrawing  from  circulation,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £70,000,000,  the  “greenbacks” — that 
is,  the  old  Treasury  notes  issued  during  the  Civil 
War  ;  by  cancelling,  at  even  greater  cost,  the 
notes  and  certificates  of  late  years  issued  against 
the  Government’s  silver  reserve  ;  by  giving  the  banks 
power  to  issue  notes,  to  a  certain  extent,  against 
Government  Bonds  deposited  ;  or  by  compelling  the 
banks  to  hold  a  gold  reserve  against  notes.  But  there 
is  little  prospect  of  the  success  of  any  one  or  all  of  these 
measures  so  long  as  the  expenditure  of  the  country 
exceeds  its  revenue.  The  disease  is  one  that  demands 
the  knife,  and  the  process  of  economy  might  very  well 
commence  with  the  pensions,  which  are  estimated  to  cost 
the  country  £28,000,000  in  the  current  financial  year. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  morally  certain  that  unless  Con¬ 
gress  determines  without  delay  to  take  vigorous 
action  of  some  sort,  the  President  will,  a  few  months 
hence,  be  called  upon  to  decide  whether  he  will 
negotiate  for  a  fresh  loan,  probably  at  a  still  higher 
rate  of  interest  and  on  more  stringent  terms,  with 
the  consequent  damage  to  the  credit  of  the  country, 
or  whether  he  will  abandon  the  attempt  to  fulfil  his 
obligations  in  gold,  in  which  case  that  metal  will 
inevitably  go  to  a  premium,  with  disastrous  results  to 
the  money  market. 

The  most  serious  disappointment  of  the  week  was  the 
report  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  the 
directors  of  which  have  decided  to  pay  no  dividend  at  all 
for  the  past  half-year.  As  an  interim  dividend  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  was  declared  six  months 
ago,  the  distribution  for  the  year  is  at  the  rate 
of  2\  per  cent  per  annum.  It  seems  that  more 
than  half  of  the  “dividend  equalization  reserve” 
of  $4,000,000  would  be  required  to  bring  the  dividend 
up  to  5  per  cent  for  the  year,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  directors  were  probably  well  advised  in 
leaving  the  reserve  untouched.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  they  can  have  so  misjudged  the  position 
of  affairs  as  to  declare  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent ;  and,  coupling  this  with  the  fact  that  the 
Company’s  stock  has  for  some  weeks  been  heavily  sold 
from  Montreal,  we  can  only  conclude  that  we  have  before 
us  one  more  case  in  which  the  too  confident  British 
investor  has  been  gulled  by  his  Transatlantic  cousin, 
and  that  the  Canadian  railways  are  not  above  pursuing 
the  unenviably  notorious  tactics  of  their  neighbours 
across  the  border. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  strong  demand  for  money, 
partly  owing  to  the  payment  of  the  railway  dividends, 
the  settlement  in  Consols,  and  the  fact  that  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  was  locked  up  in  applications  for  the  United 
States  loan  ;  and  in  some  cases  short  loans  had  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Bank  at  2  per  cent.  The  pressure, 
however,  has  been  of  a  temporary  character  ;  and  on 
Monday  the  Treasury  Bills  were  allotted  at  an  average 
rate  of  £1  is.  iod.  per  cent,  which  is,  we  believe,  the 
lowest  on  record.  It  is  rumoured  that  the  London 
County  Council,  encouraged  by  this  result,  contemplate 
inviting  tenders  for  a  twelve  months’  loan. 

The  introduction  of  the  Bills  to  enable  the  London 
County  Council  to  acquire  the  undertakings  of  the 
London  Water  Companies  has  not  unnaturally  been 
followed  by  a  considerable  depreciation  in  the  shares  of 
the  Companies.  It  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  share¬ 
holders  will  eventually  have  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  London  water-supply 
to  some  representative  body  ;  but  it  will  probably  be 
some  time  before  any  change  is  actually  made.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  capital  of  the  Companies  has 
a  market  value  of  nearly  35J  millions  sterling,  of  which 
the  New  River  Company’s  stock  alone  represents  up¬ 
wards  of  io£  millions,  and  these  are  sums  which  are  not 
readily  found,  even  by  the  London  County  Council. 

1  he  heaviest  “  operator”  in  the  City  during  the  week 
has  been  the  influenza,  and  the  stock  markets  have  been 
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practically  idle.  Italians  were  somewhat  depressed 
owing  to  the  Ministerial  scandals  ;  and  Uruguays  have 
been  similarly  affected  by  rumours  of  a  failure  at  Monte 
Video,  which  holders  of  stock  will  do  well  to  verity 
before  parting  with  their  property.  There  are  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  considerable  drop  in  American  Railways,  which 
is  a  curious  and  significant  accompaniment  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  loan.  On  the  other  hand,  Mexican 
Six  per  Cents  have  risen,  and  the  South  African  market 
has  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  general  inactivity. 


NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Black  Swan  Gold  Mine,  Limited. 

Not  the  least  striking  feature  of  the  recent  plethora  of 
gold-mining  Companies  in  Western  Australia  is  their 
possession  of  those  powers  of  speedy  propagation  of  the 
species  which  naturalists  have  taught  us  to  expect  among 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life.  One  interesting  an¬ 
nouncement  follows  another  with  bewildering  rapidity  ; 
each  week  witnesses  some  more  or  less  startling  develop¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  were  therefore  prepared  to  receive  with 
equanimity  the  news  that  that  prolific  parent  known  as 
“  Bailey’s  Reward”  had  just  given  birth  to  a  “  Black 
Swan.”  Nor  are  we  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  A. 
Cairns,  late  manager  of  “  Bayley’s  Cosgroves,”  states  to 
the  directors  that  “  there  is  no  uncertainty  that  next  to 
Bailey’s  your  property”  (i.e.  the  Black  Swan)  “is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  on  the  field,  of  course  excepting  the 
lately  discovered — now  famous — Londonderry,  which  is 
simply  a  mass  of  gold.”  A  payment  of  2s.  6d.  on 
application,  and  5s.  on  allotment,  will  enable  any  one 
who  has  that  amount  of  money  to  spare  to  become 
part-owner  of  this  “  most  valuable  ”  property.  It  is  true 
that  no  less  than  ^65,000  of  the  whole  capital  of 
^85,000  is  to  go  to  the  vendor  Company  ;  but  any  mis¬ 
givings  which  a  too-cautious  investor  may  entertain  on 
that  score,  will  no  doubt  be  dissipated  when  he  observes 
that  the  directorate  includes  Mr.  F.  E.  Harman,  director 
of  Lindsay’s  Gold  Mines,  on  which  we  commented  last 
week  under  similarly  interesting  circumstances,  and  Mr. 
A.  E.  Walton,  director  of  Blackett’s  Claim,  which  has 
for  its  chairman  Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson. 


The  Westralian  Premier  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

“This  Company,”  as  its  prospectus  tells  us,  “has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing 
the  property  known  as  the  Aurora  Reef,  in  the  Wealth 
of  Nations  district,  about  forty-five  miles  north-west  of 
Coolgardie.”  The  capital  is  ^125,000,  in  125,000  shares 
of  £1  each,  of  which  15,000  have  been  offered  for  sub¬ 
scription,  is.  being  payable  on  application,  4s.  on 
allotment,  5s.  one  month  after  allotment,  and  the 
balance  in  calls  of  5s.  each  “  as  and  when  required.” 
The  vendors  are  to  receive  ^90,000  in  fully-paid  shares 
as  the  consideration  for  the  transfer  of  the  property 
to  the  Company,  but  the  memorandum  of  asso¬ 
ciation  provides  that  these  shares  are  not  to  receive 
any  dividend  until  dividends  amounting  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  30  per  cent  shall  have  been  paid  on  the 
15,000  shares  offered  for  subscription.  This  seems  at 
first  sight  a  piece  of  unexampled  generosity  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  the  Aurora  Reef,  which  is  stated  to  have 
a  pay  chute  of  “  richly  auriferous  character,”  and  which 
Mr.  F.  Harriot  Henning,  one  of  the  vendors,  considers 
to  be  “one  of  the  best  properties  on  the  Coolgardie 
Goldfield,  outside  of  Bayley’s.”  But  the  directors  have 
the  candour  to  publish  a  report  by  Mr.  Lancaster  Hobbs, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  R.  J.  and  W.  Frecheville,  in  which 
that  gentleman  observes  that  he  was  “  not  too  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  value  of  this  property,”  and  points  out 
that  the  “  pay  chutes  have  not  been  opened  out  or  proved 
at  all,  so  that  the  value  is  hypothetical.”  He  also  tele¬ 
graphs  that  the  property  is  a  “  very  pockety  mine,”  and 
adds,  “  I  put  in  the  words  ‘  very  pockety  mine  ’  to  espe¬ 
cially  draw  your  attention  to  the  main  body  being  use¬ 
less.”  In  fact,  the  directors  are  asking  the  public  to  join 
them  and  the  vendors  in  a  self-confessed  gamble  of  the 
wildest  kind.  If,  after  reading  the  report  of  Mr.  Hobbs, 
any  of  the  public  are  so  unwise  as  to  throw  their  money 
into  this  venture,  they  will  certainly  have  nobody  but 
themselves  to  blame  for  the  consequences. 


The  “Empire”  Economic  Steam  Producer,  Limited. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  is  to  consist  of  50,000 
Preferred  shares  and  30,000  Deferred  shares  of  £1  each, 
and  25,000  Preferred  shares  have  been  offered  for  sub¬ 
scription.  The  Preferred  shares  will  be  entitled  to  a 
preferential  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Deferred  shares  will  be  issued  to  the  vendors,  Mr. 
Rudolf  Klostermann  and  Mr.  Otto  Friederici,  who,  in  the 
new  capacities  of  engineer  and  general  manager  respec¬ 
tively,  will  thus  produce  steam,  not  only  economically,  but 
for  nothing,  until  the  preference  shareholders  shall  receive 
7  per  cent  on  their  investment.  This  is  fair  enough  as 
far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  merits  of 
their  invention  to  take  shares  in  full  payment  of  the 
purchase  money,  instead  of  requiring  ^,'10,000  in  cash. 
That  circumstance  caused  us  to  search  the  prospectus 
for  some  evidence  of  the  profits  out  of  which  the  7  per 
cent  dividend  is  to  be  paid  ;  but  this  seems,  by  some 
oversight,  to  have  been  omitted.  It  is,  however,  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  that  “  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  United 
Kingdom  there  are  about  300,000  stationary  boilers  in 
use  ”  ;  from  which  it  follows,  as  a  mere  matter  of  arith¬ 
metic,  that  the  reconstruction  of  one  per  cent  of  these, 
at  a  charge  per  boiler  of  from  ^30  and  upwards  (sic), 

.  .  .  and  a  future  minimum  royalty  of  £10  per  boiler 
per  annum  on  such  number  of  boilers,  would  produce  a 
gross  revenue  of  ^30,000  per  annum.”  But  why  not 
reconstruct  all  the  300,000  stationary  boilers,  instead  of 
limiting  the  Company’s  operations  to  only  one  per  cent 
of  them  ? 

Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett’s  “Official  Intelligence”  for  1895 
(Spottiswoode  &  Co.)  is  a  work  of  reference  that  has 
from  the  year  of  its  establishment  proved  indispensable 
to  men  of  business,  investors,  and  persons  interested 
in  all  kinds  of  British  and  foreign  securities  and  com¬ 
mercial  enterprises.  The  excellent  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion  observed  in  this  compendious  volume  facilitates 
reference  to  its  multifarious  contents  to  an  extent  which 
everybody  who  consults  it  must  acknowledge  to  be 
remarkable.  Among  the  subjects  of  interest  that  receive 
special  treatment  in  the  new  edition  of  “Burdett’s 
Official  Intelligence,”  we  may  mention  “Light  Rail¬ 
ways,”  “Metropolitan  Water  Companies,”  “Municipal 
and  County  Finance,”  and  “Bills  Introduced  by  the 
London  County  Council.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Office, 

39,  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

21  February,  1895. 

SIR, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  to  you  a  misuse 
of  terms  in  the  otherwise  excellent  articles  on  “Life 
Insurance  as  an  Investment  ”  now  appearing  in  the 
Saturday  Review?  The  writer  of  the  articles  speaks  con¬ 
stantly  of  “  endowments  ”  when  he  really  means  “en¬ 
dowment  assurances,”  the  two  things  being  very 
different.  An  “endowment”  policy  secures  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  only  in  the  event  of  the  life  assured 
surviving  a  fixed  period  :  whereas  an  “  endowment 
assurance  ”  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  assured 
on  the  survival  of  the  period,  or  at  previous  death.  The 
blemish  to  which  I  am  calling  your  attention  is  not  a  very 
serious  one,  nor  is  it  likely  to  mislead  any  but  the 
possessor  of  the  proverbially  dangerous  “  little  know¬ 
ledge.”  At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  forms  of  assurance  should  be 
maintained,  and  the  interchange  of  terms,  as  tending  to 
introduce  confusion  between  them,  is  on  that  account  to 
be  deprecated — especially  in  a  Saturday  article. — Yours 
faithfully,  Geoffrey  Marks. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  pointing  out 
the  risk  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  public  between 
the  two  classes  of  policy.  The  shorter  expression,  which 
is  of  course  inaccurate,  was  used  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 
—Ed.  S.  R.\ 
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THE  MARKING  OF  FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL 

MEAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  February ,  1895. 

Sir, — A  much-needed  and  unquestionably  just  and  rea¬ 
sonable  assistance  to  the  depressed  industry  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  country  will  be  given  if  Mr.  Jeffreys’  Bill  to 
enforce  the  marking  of  foreign  and  colonial  meat  should 
become  law.  The  registration  of  all  dealers  in  foreign  and 
colonial  meat,  the  placing  prominently  before  the  public 
at  the  dealer’s  place  of  business  a  notice  of  this  regis¬ 
tration,  together  with  provision  for  proper  inspection, 
are  nothing  more  than  a  step  in  the  direction  of  protec¬ 
tion  :  not,  I  hasten  to  add,  of  the  breeder  and  grazier 
against  competition,  but  of  the  public  against  an  imposi¬ 
tion,  which  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  call  adulteration. 
How  great  a  quantity  of  foreign  meat,  often  of  an 
inferior  and  not  seldom  even  of  an  unwholesome  kind, 
is  consumed  by  the  British  public  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  is  English  is  known  only  to  the  butchers 
of  our  great  towns.  In  the  country  the  bringing- 
in  of  dead  meat  from  abroad  is  seldom  attempted,  so 
probable  would  be  detection,  and  so  certain  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  custom.  Mr.  Jeffreys’  Bill  will  be  no 
check  to  legitimate  trade  in  foreign  meat.  Those  who 
wish  for  foreign  meat  will  be  able  to  obtain  it,  but 
those  who  wish  for  English  meat  will  no  longer  incur 
the  too  common  risk  of  being  supplied  with  foreign, 
and  that,  too,  under  the  name  and  at  the  price  of  the 
home-grown  article.  The  farmers  in  every  constituency 
should  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  their  representatives  to 
support  this  and  similar  reforms.  The  agricultural 
interest  is  neglected  because  it  has  no  organization  and 
does  not  combine  to  make  its  strength  felt.  What,  for 
instance,  seems  simpler  or  more  feasible  than  a  Bill  to 
check  the  substitution  of  margarine  and  such  compounds 
for  genuine  butter  ?  This  would  be  actually  far  simpler 
and  easier  than  what  Mr.  Jeffreys  proposes  to  do  ;  for 
it  has  only  to  be  enacted  that  margarine  be  coloured 
blue,  or  red,  or  even  be  not  coloured  at  all,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  widespread  substitution  of  a  spurious  manu¬ 
factured  product  for  a  genuine  home-made  article  of 
food.  There  would  be  no  need  of  labels,  the  purchaser 
would  know  at  a  glance  whether  he  was  getting  mar¬ 
garine  or  butter,  and  could  make  his  choice  with  his 
eyes  open.  And  yet  so  supine  are  our  farmers,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  their  representatives  in  Parliament,  that 
the  influence  of  a  little  knot  of  margarine  manufac¬ 
turers  is  sufficient  to  block  all  remedial  legislation. — 
Yours  faithfully,  A  Somerset  Man. 

REVIEWS. 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  CAMBRIDGE  EDITING. 

“  Elementary  Palaeontology  for  Geological  Students.” 
By  Henry  Woods,  B.A.,  F.G.S.  8vo,  viii.  and 
222  pages.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
1893.  Price  6s. 

have  so  far  confined  our  criticism  of  books  issued 
by  our  University  Presses  to  the  productions  of 
the  Oxford  Clarendon  Press.  We  now  propose  to  deal 
similarly  with  a  few  specimens  of  Cambridge  editing. 
The  Cambridge  Press  is  perhaps  less  open  to  damaging 
criticism  than  that  of  the  sister  University  ;  but  it  is  far 
from  approaching  the  ideal  of  academic  work,  as  will  be 
seen  from  a  critical  examination  of  Mr.  Woods’  “Ele¬ 
mentary  Paleontology  for  Geological  Students.” 

It  is  not  long  since  Cambridge  University,  laudably 
enough,  projected  a  series  of  “Natural  Science  Manuals,” 
for  the  use  ot  her  undergraduate  students  or  of  others  who 
might  choose  to  purchase  them.  The  first  of  these  to 
be  published  was  announced  as  an  Elementary  Palaeon- 
tology.  Such  a  manual  might,  without  question,  have 
been  described  in  trade  parlance  as  a  long-felt  want. 
Few  branches  of  science  are  so  difficult  to  learn,  and 
few  have  had  so  little  attention  paid  to  them  in  this 
country.  The  beginner  was  without  a  guide  ;  for,  what¬ 
ever  the  merits  of  Prof.  Nicholson’s  well-known  work,  its 
size,  scope,  and  price  placed  it  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
but  advanced  students.  Manuals  of  geology  are  to  be 


had  in  abundance,  but  manuals  of  palaeontology  were 
notoriously  deficient.  In  short,  the  gap  was  great,  the 
need  was  urgent,  and  here  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  Cambridge  University  to  remove  this  reproach  from 
our  scientific  education.  How  was  the  opportunitv 
taken  ?  The  reply,  however  humiliating,  may  at  least 
prove  instructive. 

The  book,  when  it  appeared,  turned  out  to  be  “  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  geological  students,”  treating  of 
those  fossils  that  enable  geologists  to  determine  the  age 
of  strata,  rather  than  of  those  that  mainly  interest  the 
zoologist,  and,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  confined  to  in¬ 
vertebrate  animals.  Its  chief  object,  in  a  word,  was  to 
teach  the  field-geologist  how  to  identify  his  fossils,  and 
thus  to  determine  the  rocks  in  which  they  were  found. 
Such  an  object  is  not  a  very  high  one,  and  knowledge  of 
this  superficial  kind  has  before  now  led  many  a  geologist 
pure  and  simple  into  grotesque  error.  Still  a  book  of 
this  kind  might  prove  of  use  to  a  certain  class,  and 
might  at  all  events  fulfil  its  object  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  There  is  no  real  harm  in  “spotting  fossils,” 
so  long  as  the  exercise  does  not  pretend  to  be  palaeont¬ 
ology.  Accepting,  then,  this  unscientific  limitation  of  the 
subject,  we  have  only  to  inquire  whether  the  book  comes 
up  to  the  standard  that  one  has  a  right  to  demand  of  a 
University  and  of  a  University  Press. 

Our  first  demand  is  that  such  a  book  shall  be  written 
in  passable  English.  But  the  following  are  some  of  the 
sentences  that  are  written  by  a  Bachelor  of  Arts,  edited 
by  a  Master  of  Arts,  and  published  by  a  University  : 
“  The  majority  of  fossils  belong  to  species  which  are  not 
found  living  at  the  present  day,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
fossil  is  not  necessarily  now  an  extinct  form,  thus  in  some 
of  the  later  Cainozoic  formations  as  many  as  90  per  cent 
of  the  species  of  mollusks  are  still  living.”  “  The  cal- 
cite  shell  remains  firm  much  longer  than  the  aragonite, 
the  latter  soon  coming  to  have  the  consistency  of  kaolin, 
and  is  then  easily  broken  up.”  “In  the  Cambridge 
Greensand  the  interior  of  the  organism  was  filled  with 
phosphate  of  lime  ”  :  calculus  racked  him,  we  suppose. 
“  Some  animals  leave  only  their  footprints,  such  as 
labyrinthodonts  and  reptiles  from  the  Trias  ”  :  is  “  laby- 
rinthodont  ”  the  author’s  term  for  a  footprint,  or  is  he 
ignorant  that  the  skeletons  of  these  animals  are  known  ? 
“The  Graptolitoidea  includes  the  graptolites  ”  :  this 
form  of  false  concord  occurs  many  times,  and  the  false 
use  of  the  word  “  include  ”  is  also  repeated  ;  the  Grap¬ 
tolitoidea  are  the  graptolites,  neither  more  nor  less. 

“  An  ink-sac  is  always  present  [in  cuttle-fish]  and  is 
occasionally  found  preserved  fossil  ;  and  even  in  this 
condition  it  is  capable  of  being  used  for  artistic  pur¬ 
poses  ”  :  it  is,  of  course,  the  ink  or  sepia  that  is  used. 
But  enough  of  such  puerile  English. 

After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  author 
throwing  long  scientific  terms  at  the  heads  of  his  ele¬ 
mentary  pupils,  with  the  ease  and  accuracy  of  a  Mrs. 
Malaprop.  The  Cambridge  undergraduate  is  supposed  to 
have  an  intuitive  understanding  of  words  like  “cortical,” 

“  nematocyst,”  “  pseudo-deltidium  but,  whatever  may¬ 
be  the  case  of  the  reader,  the  writer  clearly  does  not 
understand  many  of  the  terms  he  uses.  If  he  did,  he 
would  not  call  the  gullet-like  passage  of  a  sea-anemone 
“an  alimentary  tube,”  he  would  not  say  “centro-dorsal ” 
when  he  meant  “  dorso-central,”  a  totally  different  thing, 
nor  would  he  write  “systemic  (i.e.  receives  arterial 
blood),”  if  he  knew  that  “systemic”  meant  nothing 
more  than  “connected  with  the  general  circulation  of 
the  body.” 

It  is  time  to  drop  the  village  schoolmaster’s  office,  and 
to  consider  what  next  we  require  in  a  University  manual. 
We  look  assuredly  for  some  method  and  reasonable 
arrangement.  But  in  this  book  we  find  only  a  lament¬ 
able  lack  of  proportion.  If  only  twelve  pages  can  be 
spared  to  the  Protozoa,  why  waste  three  of  them  on 
Eozoott,  when  its  organic  origin  is  admitted  to  be 
exceedingly  doubtful,  and  when  it  is  quite  useless  to  the 
stratigraphist  ?  Then,  in  treating  of  the  Brachiopods,  if 
Lingtilella,  which  differs  so  slightly  from  Lingula, 
is  to  be  mentioned,  space  should  surely  be  found  for  the 
more  important  types,  Obolus  and  Obolella ;  and 
if  the  locally-  and  specifically-  restricted  Uncitcs  must 
be  described,  Athyris  and  Meristella ,  which  though 
more  common  are  more  puzzling,  should  not  be 
omitted.  The  mere  fact  that  a  genus  is  confined  to  a 
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particular  horizon  should  not  warrant  its  ousting  genera 
of  far  more  common  occurrence  ;  and  how  this  benefits 
even  the  field-geologist  we  cannot  conceive.  Again, 
when  space  is  limited,  why  indulge  in  vain  repetitions  ? 

If  a  table  of  classification  be  given  at  the  head  of  the 
chapter,  it  is  needless  to  use  three  or  four  lines  of  the 
same  page  in  repeating  the  information.  If  “  food  is 
generally  taken  in  at  one  permanent  aperture,”  the 
merest  schoolboy  does  not  want  to  be  told  that  this 
aperture  “functions  as  a  mouth.”  Lastly,  if  the  book 
really  is  intended  for  the  geologist,  it  is  the  veriest  trifling 
to  give  details  that  can  be  of  no  use  to  the  statigraphist 
or  even  to  the  palaeontologist.  The  statement  that 
“the  nervous  system”  of  the  Mollusca  “consists  of 
three  pairs  of  ganglia  connected  by  cords,”  would,  even 
if  true,  be  far  from  “adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
geological  students,”  and  need  never  have  been  repeated 
on  a  subsequent  page.  But  insult  is  simply  added  to 
injury  when  a  ten-line  description  of  the  odontophore  of 
the  Gastropods  concludes  with  the  impudent  though  true 
assertion,  that  “it  is  of  no  service  to  the  palaeontolo¬ 
gist.” 

Not  merely  in  details,  but  in  its  whole  plan,  the  book 
seems  to  us  faulty.  We  decline  to  believe  that  little 
descriptions  of  from  three  to  ten  lines,  would,  even  if 
correct,  enable  a  student  to  identify  the  genera  men¬ 
tioned. 

Now,  a  book  (though  not  a  book  issued  by  a  Univer¬ 
sity  Press)  may  be  written  in  the  style  of  the  Lower 
Fourth,  it  may  be  innocent  of  orthography  and  orthology, 
its  parts  may  be  disproportioned  and  its  methods  vicious, 
and  yet  it  may  contain  information  of  some  use  to  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  In  the  last  resort  only  one 
condition  is  absolutely  necessary,  namely,  that  the  in¬ 
formation  be  correct.  The  following  examples,  selected 
at  random  from  the  manual  before  us,  will  at  least  show 
that  Cambridge  palaeontologyis  rightlystyled  elementary. 
D'tchogmptus  and  Clonograptus  are  said  to  occur  “  in  the 
D/c«?«--shales  of  Gothland  ”  :  there  are  no  rocks  of 
that  age  in  the  island.  The  plates  of  the  Cystideans 
are  said  to  be  “not  arranged  in  a  regular  manner  as 
they  are  in  Crinoids  ”  :  Dr.  P.  H.  Carpenter’s  last 
work  proved  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases  they  were 
arranged  with  a  similar  regularity.  Certain  Polyzoa 
are  said  to  “possess  appendages  to  the  zooecia, 
termed  avicularia  and  vibracula  ”  :  it  is  agreed  that 
these  are  not  appendages,  but  modified  individuals. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  classification  adopted 
in  this  book  for  the  bivalve  mollusks,  Cardiola  should 
not  be  placed  between  the  two  taxodont  genera,  Area 
and  Pectunculus ;  the  character  of  its  hinge  is  quite 
different.  Anthracosia  is  treated  as  a  marine  shell  : 
it  lived  only  in  fresh  or  brackish  water.  Cardita  is 
said  to  possess  “  in  the  left  valve  one  cardinal  and 
a  posterior  elongated  lateral  tooth  ”  :  this  valve  really 
has  one  short  anterior  cardinal  tooth,  one  elongate 
posterior  cardinal  tooth,  and  a  feeble  posterior  lateral 
tooth.  Opis  has  not  “a  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve” 
and  “adductor  impressions  very  deep”  :  there  are  two 
cardinal  teeth  in  the  left  valve,  and  the  adductor  im¬ 
pressions  are  not  at  all  deep.  The  descriptions  of 
Crassatella  and  other  bivalves  are  equally  at  fault, 
and  the  author’s  acquaintance  with  Gastropods  is  of  like 
extent  and  peculiarity.  What  he  knows  about  Cepha- 
lopods  may  be  gathered  from  his  description  of 
Goniatites  which  we  give  with  emendations:  “Shell 
discoidal  [globose  in  the  typical  species  and  many 
others]  ;  whorls  embracing  [often  loosely  coiled],  um¬ 
bilicus  sometimes  narrow,  sometimes  wide.  Last 
chamber  usually  large  [does  he  mean  long  or  wide  ?], 
aperture  with  a  ventral  sinus  [this  feature,  which  is 
inferred  from  the  direction  of  the  ornament  lines,  can 
only  be  predicated  of  certain  species].  Sutures  never 
foliaceous,  sometimes  [usually]  angular,  sometimes 
[rarely]  rounded  ;  siphuncle  small  on  the  external 
margin  [not  on  the  margin,  but  submarginalj  ;  septal 
necks  usually  [always]  directed  backwards  ;  Upper 
Silurian  to  Carboniferous  [they  occur  in  the  Permian 
of  Russia].”  If  the  name  Ammonites  be  used  in  the 
wide  sense  here  retained  for  it,  its  geological  range 
must  be  extended  below  the  Lias  to  the  Trias  and  even 
to  the  Permian.  To  elucidate  the  remarks  on  the  Dibran- 
chiate  shell  (p.  178)  would  be  a  pleasant  puzzle  for 
Christmas  parties.  Leperditia  is  dated  from  Ordo¬ 


vician,  but  it  existed  with  Lingulella  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Cambrian  era.  Ot  the  statement  that 
Cypridea  has  a  “beak-like  process,”  it  can  only  be 
said  that  its  writer  has  never  seen  a  Cypridea. 

“  Pollicipes  commences  in  the  Rhaetic,  Sca/pellum  in 
the  Cretaceous,”  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that 
both  are  found  in  Silurian  rocks. 

Did  space  and  the  patience  of  our  readers  permit,  we 
could  prove  that  the  errors  just  quoted  were  a  fair 
sample  of  the  whole  book.  It  will  be  noticed  that  they  are 
errors  of  geology  no  less  than  of  zoology.  A  palaeontolo¬ 
gist  has  been  defined  as  one  whom  zoologists  suppose 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  geology,  but  whom  geologists 
suppose  to  be  better  acquainted  with  zoology.  It  the 
young  gentleman  to  whom  Cambridge  University  en¬ 
trusted  the  preparation  of  this  Manual,  be,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  a  fair  specimen  of  a  palaeontologist,  he  only  proves 
that  the  definition  is  as  true  as  it  is  witty.  But,  for  the 
sake  of  British  science,  we  dare  not  believe  that  this 
kind  of  stuff  is  the  best  that  can  be  produced  by  the 
University  that  has  numbered  Sedgwick  and  Francis 
Balfour  among  its  professors,  Darwin  among  its  distin¬ 
guished  alumni.  If  such  a  book  came  from  Munich, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  or  even  from  the  little  LTniversity  of 
Freiburg,  we  should  wonder  ;  when  it  comes  from 
Cambridge,  we  should  mourn. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MISS  EDGEWORTH. 

“  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth.”  Edited  by- 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare.  In  two  volumes.  London  : 

Edward  Arnold.  1894. 

R.  AUGUSTUS  HARE  has  written  more  than  one 
good  book  in  his  time,  but  he  has  never  produced 
anything  nearly  so  entertaining  and  valuable  as  his 
latest  contribution  to  biography  and  literature.  We 
may  as  well  add  at  once,  without  offence  to  a  cultured 
and  painstaking  writer,  that  the  chief  charm  ot  the 
“  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth”  is  due  to  the 
matter  which  is  not  from  his  pen..  Yet  for  this,  too, 
more  than  a  little  praise  is  due  to  him.  LTnlike  so 
many  biographers  and  critics  of  to-day,  he  is  content  to 
sink  himself  and  let  the  material  which  he  has  col¬ 
lected  tell  its  own  tale  as  far  as  possible.  Now,  Miss 
Edgeworth  wrote  excellent  letters — letters  which,  per¬ 
haps,  are  already  more  interesting  to  us  than  her  books, 
and  which  certainly  have  a  fair  chance  of  keeping  the 
latter  alive  ;  and  Mr.  Hare  gives  us  a  complete  and 
most  interesting  picture  of  her  and  her  surroundings,  by- 
arranging  and  selecting  from  among  her  correspondence 
with  loving  care,  and  connecting  the  epistles  with  just 
“  such  a  thread  of  biography  as  might  unite  the  links  ot 
the  chain.”  Before  we  leave  Mr.  Hare’s  part  of  the 
book,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  that  he 
has  done  his  work  most  skilfully,  and  of  expressing  our 
gratitude  for  the  art,  discretion,  and  good  taste  by 
means  of  which  he  makes  this  excellent  woman  of  letters 
live  as  she  never  lived  for  us  before.  Here  and  there 
we  have  noted  a  slip  or  two,  but  where  so  much  is  good 
it  is  graceless  to  cavil  at  trifles  :  it  is  only  in  the  friend¬ 
liest  spirit  that  we  would  caution  the  writer  to  control 
his  lyrical  tendencies  :  a  due  mixture  of  anapaests  and 
iambs  makes  a  pretty  lilting  song,  but  it  does  not  sound 
nice  in  prose — e.g.  “  The  scenery  here  has  few  natural 
attractions”  ;  “  In  the  flats  of  the  featureless  county  of 
Longford.”  The  latter  sentence  strikes  oddly  upon  the 
ear  at  once,  because  it  is  the  very  first  in  the  book. 

Of  Miss  Edgeworth  as  a  writer  of  fiction  we  all  know- 
enough  ;  and  perhaps  some  of  us,  maybe  because  her 
books  were  the  literary  nourishment  of  our  youth  pre¬ 
scribed  by  authority,  think  they  want  to  know  not  very- 
much  more  of  her  in  that  character.  But  Maria  as  a 
girl  and  woman  is  little  known  to  the  public.  She  lived 
in  the  golden  age  before  the  interviewer  and  the  “  mainly 
about  people  ”  craze,  and  she  steadily  refused  to  write 
an  autobiographical  sketch.  “  My  life,  wholly  domestic., 
can  offer  nothing  of  interest  to  the  public,”  she  said.  It 
is  that  life  “  wholly  domestic  ”  which  is  so  full  of  interest 
now,  when  time  enough  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  story 
to  be  told  with  a  fullness  and  candour  that  in  her  own 
day  would  have  been  impertinent. 

Born  far  back  in  the  last  century — on  New  \  ear  s 
Day  1767 — circumstances  made  her  from  her  early-  years 
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the  close  companion  of  her  father,  and  a  second  mother 
to  a  numerous  brood  of  his  begetting.  He  was  an  eccen¬ 
tric  Irish  squire,  of  good  intellect,  strong  character,  and 
a  confirmed  taste  for  matrimony  and  the  domesticities. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  eloped  with  a  Miss  Elers  to 
Gretna  Green,  and  the  union  thus  contracted  was  no 
great  success.  “I  soon  felt  the  inconvenience  of  an 
early  and  hasty  marriage,”  he  wrote  in  his  memoirs  ; 
“but  though  I  heartily  repented  my  folly,  I  determined 
to  bear  with  firmness  and  temper  the  evil  which  I  had 
brought  on  myself.”  Richard  Edgeworth  bore  a  good 
many  things  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  with  “firmness 
and  temper, ’’though  perhaps  the  latter  word  had  a  little 
more  of  the  meaning  we  generally  attach  to  it  than  he 
would  have  cared  to  admit.  He  illustrated  the  qualities 
he  referred  to  by  getting  up  schemes  for  improving  agri¬ 
culture  and  helping  Ireland,  by  falling  in  love  with  a 
“  beautiful  and  gifted  girl,”  and  flying  for  safety  with 
his  little  boy  to  France.  He  determined  to  educate  the 
child  “  according  to  the  system  of  Rousseau,”  but  this 
interesting  experiment  was  spoiled  by  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Edgeworth.  At  this  the  widower  returned  to  his  three 
little  girls  (of  whom  Maria  was  the  eldest),  and  married 
his  beautiful  and  gifted  Honora  Sneyd  on  the  spot.  She 
contributed  two  children  to  the  Edgeworth  household, 
and  then  died  ;  whereupon  her  devotedly  attached  hus¬ 
band  married  a  third  time.  The  account  of  his  proceed¬ 
ings  in  this  connection  are  worth  quoting  in  Mr.  Hare’s 
words  : 

“In  the  spring  of  1780,  Mrs.  Honora  Edgeworth  died  of 
consumption.  .  .  .  Mr.  Edgeworth  announced  this — which 
to  her  was  a  most  real  sorrow — to  his  daughter  Maria 
\cetat.  13],  in  a  very  touching  letter,  in  which  he  urges 
her  to  follow  her  lost  step-mother’s  example,  especially 
in  endeavouring  to  be  ‘amiable,  prudent,  and  of  use'  ; 
but  within  eight  months  he  married  again.  Mrs.  Honora 
Edgeworth,  when  dying,  had  been  certain  that  he  would 
do  so,  and  had  herself  indicated  her  own  sister  Elizabeth 
as  the  person  whose  character  was  most  likely  to  secure 
a  happy  home  for  him  and  his  children.  So  with  his 
usual  singularity,  though  he  liked  her  less  than  any 
of  her  sisters,  and  though  he  believed  her  utterly  un¬ 
suited  to  himself,  he  followed  the  advice  which  had  been 
given,  and  in  spite  of  law  and  public  opinion,  Elizabeth 
Sneyd  became  the  third  Mrs.  Edgeworth  in  less  than 
eight  months  of  her  sister’s  death.” 

The  marriage  turned  out  well,  and  resulted — among 
other  things — in  nine  children  ;  after  the  lady’s  death, 
this  admirable  specimen  of  a  “  permanent  husband  ” — to 
misapply  Dostoieffsky’s  pleasing  phrase — only  married 
once  more,  for  his  fourth  wife  survived  him.  She  brought 
up  the  total  of  his  offspring  born  in  lawful  wedlock  to 
twenty-two.  The  children  of  these  various  marriages 
lived  on  remarkably  good  terms  with  one  another, 
largely  owing  to  Maria’s  benevolent  sway.  It  was  she 
who  was  Edgeworth’s  companion  and  the  acting  head 
of  the  household,  his  wives  being  largely  engaged  in 
becoming  mothers. 

There  is  nothing  more  unlike  the  life  of  the  typical 
literary  lady  than  that  of  Maria  Edgeworth  as  we  see  it 
in  her  letters.  They  are  full  of  the  happy  cheerfulness 
of  a  lovable  woman  whose  heart  was  in  her  home  and 
her  multifarious  duties,  and  who  took  her  writing 
mainly  as  one  of  the  permissible  healthy  recreations.  She 
began  her  career  of  authorship — not  that  she  would  have 
called  it  by  such  a  lofty  name — at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  under  her  father’s  eye,  and  with  a  view  to  illustrat¬ 
ing  his  precepts.  In  a  letter  in  which  she  returns  thanks 
to  her  aunt  for  “  kind  inquiries  ”  after  her  first 
productions,  she  expresses  her  sorrow  that  “they  are 
not  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  nor  are  they  likely  to 
mend  at  present :  when  they  are  fit  to  be  seen — -if  that 
happy  time  ever  arrives — their  first  visit  shall  be  to  Black 
Castle.  They  are  now  disfigured  by  all  manner  of 
crooked  marks  of  papa’s  critical  indignation,  besides 
various  abusive  marginal  notes,  which  I  would  not  have 
you  see  for  half-a-crown  sterling;”  and  she  goes  on  to 
chat  about  her  little  brother  and  sister.  She  took  no 
less  modest  a  tone  when  her  fame  was  established  and 
she  had  become  a  personage  of  literary  note,  as  one  may 
see  from  a  delightful  fragment  of  a  letter  written  fifteen 
years  later : 

“  I  have  just  been  reading,  for  the  fourth  time,  I  believe, 
‘  The  Simple  Story,’  which  I  intended  this  time  to  read 


as  a  critic,  that  I  might  write  to  Mrs.  Inchbald  about  it ; 
but  I  was  so  carried  away  by  it  that  I  was  totally  incap¬ 
able  of  thinking  of  Mrs.  Inchbald  or  anything  but  Miss 
Milner  and  Doriforth,  who  appeared  to  me  real  persons 
whom  I  saw  and  heard,  and  who  had  such  power  to 
interest  me,  that  I  cried  my  eyes  almost  out  before  I 
came  to  the  end  of  the  story.  I  think  it  the  most 
pathetic  and  the  most  powerfully  interesting  tale  I  ever 
read.  I  was  obliged  to  go  from  it  to  correct  ‘  Belinda  ’ 
for  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  is  going  to  insert  it  in  her  col¬ 
lection  of  novels,  with  a  preface  ;  and  I  really  was  so 
provoked  with  the  cold  tameness  of  that  stick  or  stone, 
Belinda,  that  I  could  have  torn  the  pages  to  pieces  ;  and, 
really,  I  have  not  the  heart  or  the  patience  to  correct  her. 
As  the  hackney  coachman  said,  ‘mend  you!  better 
make  a  new  one.’  ” 

To  think  of  the  dear  creature  crying  out  her  eyes  over 
Mrs.  Inchbald’s  “Simple  Story” — “the  most  pathetic 
and  the  most  powerfully  interesting  tale  I  ever  read  ” — 
is  almost  enough  to  drive  one  to  read  “Belinda” 
again,  and  get  up  a  little  tearfulness  over  it  on  one’s 
own  account. 

It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  a  book  of  such  varied 
contents  in  a  review,  though  we  have  already  written 
much  more  than  we  intended.  The  reader  who  likes 
big  names  in  biographies  will  find  lively  accounts  of 
intercourse  with  various  notabilities,  chief  of  whom  is 
Scott  ;  those  who  have  a  taste  (like  the  present  writer) 
for  literary  shadows  may  satisfy  it  with  Anna  Seward — 
the  Swan  of  Lichfield  of  Porson’s  spiteful  wit  and  Della 
Cruscan  compliment — with  Day  who  wrote  “  Sandford 
and  Merton,”  with  Darwin  of  Botanic  Garden  fame,  Dr. 
Parr,  &c.  &c.  Shrewd  descriptions  abound  of  persons 
met  on  various  travels,  of  customs,  of  foreign  society. 
The  writer  is  always  natural,  unaffected,  and  simple  ; 
generally  witty  ;  and  consistently  good  hearted  and 
kind.  One  wonders  sometimes  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  our  self-gratulation  over  the  advance  of  feminine 
education  and  the  emancipation  of  women,  when  one 
finds  that  such  a  woman,  born  in  the  sixties  of  the  last 
century,  and  enjoying  no  special  advantages,  was  vastly 
more  cultivated  and  better  instructed  than  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  the  High  School  and  Newnham  girls,  and 
that  she  had  managed  to  be  so  without  neglecting  any 
of  the  duties  of  a  large  household  thrust  upon  her  in  her 
teens,  without  showing  any  trace  of  the  bluestocking, 
and  without  sacrificing  anything  of  that  femininity  which 
is  the  indispensable  qualification  for  enjoyable  inter¬ 
course  between  the  sexes. 

Maria  Edgeworth  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-three, 
useful,  loving,  and  beloved  to  the  end.  She  never 
married,  though  her  hand  was  sought.  She  was  five- 
and-thirty — they  did  not  then  call  unmarried  women  of 
that  age  “girls” — when  she  was  proposed  to  by  the 
Chevalier  Edelcrantz,  “a  Swedish  gentleman  ...  of 
superior  understanding  and  mild  manners.”  To  her 
cousin  Sophy  she  writes  of  it  thus  : 

“  I  persist  in  refusing  to  leave  my  country  and  my 
friends  to  live  at  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  and  he  tells 
me  (of  course)  that  there  is  nothing  he  would  not  sacri¬ 
fice  for  me  except  his  duty  ;  he  has  been  all  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  has  places  under 
him,  and  is  actually  employed  in  collecting  information 
for  a  large  political  establishment.  He  thinks  himself 
bound  to  finish  what  he  has  begun.  He  says  he  would 
not  fear  the  ridicule  or  blame  that  would  be  thrown 
upon  him  by  his  countrymen  for  quitting  the  country  at 
his  age,  but  that  he  should  despise  himself  if  he  aban¬ 
doned  his  duty  for  any  passion.  This  is  all  very  reason¬ 
able,  but  reasonable  for  him  only,  not  for  me  ;  and  I 
have  never  felt  anything  for  him  hut  esteem  and  grati¬ 
tude.” 

Thus  she  talks  in  cheerful  strain  to  her  kinswoman ; 
but  her  heart,  in  spite  of  that  “  of  course,”  was 
not  light.  Her  stepmother  tells  us  that  she  was  cer¬ 
tainly  in  love  with  Edelcrantz,  and  that  long  after  her 
refusal  of  him,  her  health  and  spirits  plainly  suffered, 
for  all  her  efforts  at  concealment.  She  could  not  bring 
herself  to  leave  the  father  who  loved  her  so  tenderly, 
and  was  so  dependent  on  her  for  companionship,  to 
deprive  her  young  step-brothers  and  step-sisters  of  the 
care  they  needed.  Like  the  modern  woman  who  writes, 
Maria  Edgeworth  had  a  “mission”;  but  perhaps  it  was 
not  precisely  of  the  kind  now  popular. 
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RELIGION  AND  MANLINESS. 

“The  Manliness  of  Christ.”  By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

WE  have  read  this  latest  book  by  the  author  of 
“Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays”  with  exceeding  in¬ 
terest  and  admiration.  It  is  but  a  small  and  unpreten¬ 
tious  volume  ;  but  alike  from  a  literary,  a  theological, 
and  a  moral  point  of  view  it  is  more  worth  our  while  to 
read  and  ponder  over  than  are  nine  out  of  ten  of  even 
the  better  books  which  come  to  us  under  the  guise  of 
moral  and  theological  treatises  or  discourses.  In  part, 
of  course,  it  is  not  wholly  new  to  the  world.  “The 
Manliness  of  Christ  ”  was  originally  published  in  1879, 
but  it  has  been  for  long  out  of  print  ;  and  now  that  a 
second  edition  appears,  it  is  enriched  by  four  addresses, 
delivered  between  the  years  1879  and  1894,  one  of  them 
to  the  boys  at  Clifton  College,  three  of  them  to  the  boys 
at  Rugby.  In  this  volume,  of  which  they  form  a  fair 
third,  they  are  for  the  first  time  brought  together  and 
given  to  the  public  at  large. 

The  title  of  the  book  is  at  once  arresting,  and  sugges¬ 
tive  of  that  school  of  religious  teaching  of  which  Dr. 
Arnold  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  may  be  regarded 
in  some  real  sense  as  the  founders.  In  many  ways  no 
two  men  could  have  been  more  unlike  than  Arnold  and 
Maurice  :  unlike  in  their  characters  and  in  their  method 
of  regarding  and  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  of  the  Christian  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  world, 
the  former  has  told  upon  men  mainly  through  his  personal 
influence  on  his  immediate  pupils,  the  latter  through  his 
professedly  theological  writings.  Yet  both  were  at  one 
in  this,  and  because  of  it  the  effect  of  their  influence  has 
been  in  the  same  direction — both  were  profoundly  in¬ 
spired  with  the  truth  that  religion  must  enter  and 
permeate  men’s  lives  here  in  this  actual  world  in  all  the 
interests  of  it  ;  and  that  the  secret  of  life  alike  for  the 
individual  and  for  nations  was  to  be  found  in  Christ 
alone,  the  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world,  the  Creator  and  Life  of  all  things  in  the 
universe  throughout  time  and  eternity. 

This  strenuous,  practical  insistence  upon  the  omni¬ 
presence  of  the  living  Christ,  and  His  consequent  claim 
over  all  the  concerns  of  a  man’s  and  of  the  world’s  daily 
existence,  was  a  reaction  from  current  Protestant  and 
Catholic  teaching  alike,  in  which  concernment  with  the 
world-to-come  and  each  individual’s  concernment  for  his 
personal  salvation  had  grown  more  and  more  to  be  the 
central,  almost  the  exclusive,  notes  of  a  pure  religion,  of 
a  truly  religious  character.  Amongst  other  things,  what 
were  thought  of  as  mere  natural  virtues,  courage  for 
example  and  honesty,  and  an  attention  to  the  physical 
conditions  of  social  well-being  as  something  imposed 
upon  us  immediately  by  Christ’s  doctrine  and  example, 
had  come  to  be  held  in  but  a  light  esteem  by  those  who 
made  profession  of  a  high  spirituality.  Against  this 
literally  inhuman  view  of  things  Arnold  and  Maurice 
each  in  their  way  raised  their  voices  with  the  ring  of 
true  prophets,  and  their  sound  went  forth  into  the  land. 
A  disciple  of  these  men,  a  close  friend  of  one  of  them, 
Charles  Kingsley  perhaps  did  more,  than  any  single 
Individual  to  make  their  principles  “  understanded  of  the 
people,”  to  make  them  current  with  us.  But  the  author 
•of  the  little  book  now  under  notice,  he  too  has  played 
no  insignificant  part  in  popularizing  this  salutary  and 
most  Christian  revolt  against  a  conception  of  religion, 
which  in  the  very  essence  of  it  alienated  the  minds  of 
strong  and  healthy  men  through  its  contradiction  of 
their  natural  instincts,  and  its  inability  to  satisfy  the 
questionings  roused  in  them  by  the  actual  life  and 
interests  they  could  not  help  being  intimately  busied 
with.  All  things  bear  in  them,  it  is  said,  the  seeds  of 
their  own  decay.  Every  reaction  and  revolt,  however 
needed  and  fine,  have  about  them  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  something  partial,  at  one  point  or  another  they  do 
injustice  to  that  from  which  they  recoil,  they  tend 
to  extravagance,  and  require  by-and-by  themselves 
to  be  protested  against  and  complemented.  To  keep 
the  balance  true  in  matters  of  religion  is  as  diffi¬ 
cult,  we  had  almost  written  is  as  impossible,  as  to  keep 
it  true  in  most  things  of  vital  concernment.  Certainly  it 
would  be  no  hard  task  for  a  man  looking  out  upon  the 
world  of  to-day,  to  note  there  some  danger  of  our 


neglecting  the  claims — paramount  these  too,  it  must  be 
remembered — of  personal  sanctification,  and  some  mis¬ 
understanding  and  despisal  of  those  more  retired  and 
ascetic  virtues,  which  the  saints  commend  to  us.  It  has 
been  inevitable  no  doubt  this  exaggeration  of  ours,  this 
over-emphasis  upon  the  protest  raised  half  a  century  ago 
by  Arnold,  Maurice,  and  their  immediate  disciples 
against  a  development  of  religion  too  exclusively  inward 
and  self-respecting—  nay,  without  knowing  it  some  of  us 
have  been  driven  by  circumstances  not  a  little  to  burlesque 
their  doctrine.  And  here  lies  the  value  of  such  a  book 
as  the  present  one,  that  it  is  not  only  a  corrective  of  our 
extravagance,  but  a  corrective  administered  actually  by 
one  still  spared  to  us  of  that  notable  company  of  re¬ 
formers.  If  Mr.  Hughes’  words  have  about  them  none 
of  the  unreal  tone  attaching  to  merely  cloistral  devotion, 
if  they  are  essentially  manly,  and  as  one  may  say,  of  the 
open  air,  they  are  also  free  from  that  neglect  of  the 
spiritual  life,  of  spiritual  realization  and  fervour,  which 
in  turn  so  easily  itself  degenerates  into  unreality,  and 
comes  to  be  for  us  only  another  kind  of  formal,  of  even 
canting,  tradition. 

There  is  but  a  single  passage  in  Mr.  Hughes’  valu¬ 
able  book  upon  which  we  feel  it  impossible  not  to  say  a 
word  of  criticism  before  we  have  done.  Tracing  the 
element  of  Manliness  in  Christ  through  the  whole  story 
of  His  life,  the  writer  comes  finally  to  the  Passion,  and 
notes  that  here  to  a  certain  order  of  mind  there  presents 
itself  a  stumblingblock.  “  How,  it  is  asked,  can  you 
Christians  recognize  as  perfect  man,  as  the  head  and 
representative  of  humanity,  one  who  showed  such  signs 
of  physical  fear  and  weakness  as  Christ,  by  your  own 
confession,  showed  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  ?  ” 
Excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  what  Mr.  Hughes  says 
in  dealing  with  this  objection  ;  yet  he  fails,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  to  draw  out  and  emphasize  what  was  the  dominant 
cause  of  that  stupendous  Agony.  As  Cardinal  Newman 
has  insisted  in  one  of  his  most  powerful  sermons,  the 
cry  to  be  delivered,  the  bloody  sweat — these  were 
signs  not  of  Christ’s  shrinking  from  the  natural 
sorrows  encompassing,  the  physical  torments  threaten¬ 
ing  Him  :  they  were  the  signs  rather  how  in  that 
moment,  as  at  the  very  crisis  of  His  career,  He  saw 
Himself,  if  one  may  so  say,  given  over  into  the  power 
of  Evil  and  almost  identified  with  the  very  Sin  which  He 
had  come  to  remove.  And  so  awful  was  that  vision  to 
the  All-Holy  One,  beholding  Himself  at  that  instant 
clothed,  as  it  were,  with  what  was  the  absolute  con¬ 
tradiction  of  Himself,  that  His  very  body  was  broken 
up  at  the  contemplation,  His  whole  nature  all  but  over¬ 
whelmed.  No  man  has  ever  undergone  that  trial,  no 
man  can  ever  undergo  it.  For  to  see  Sin  as  it  is,  and  to 
be  fully  sensitive  of  its  horror,  is  possible  only  to  the 
Eternal  Holiness. 

LORD  DE  TABLEY’S  NEW  POEMS. 

“  Poems  Dramatic  and  Lyrical.”  By  Lord  De  Tabley. 
Second  series.  John  Lane. 

S  if  by  a  happy  irony  of  fortune,  at  the  very  moment  J 
when  the  too  fulsome  flattery  of  one  another  by  a 
group  of  very  youthful  versifiers  has  somewhat  scan¬ 
dalized  the  public,  a  poet  who  is  pre-eminently  a  scholar, 
and  who  has  been  winning  a  place  in  English  literature 
by  slow  degrees  for  thirty  years  past,  comes  before  us 
with  a  new  volume  of  poems.  The  scholar-poet,  the 
man  who  approaches  the  art  with  humility  and  dignity, 
conscious  of  the  phantom-company  that  steps  beside 
him,  is  a  type  that  has  lately  been  roughly  pushed  aside 
by  a  boisterous  company  of  improvisators.  “  Scattering 
the  past  about,”  as  Arnold  puts  it,  “comes  the  new 
age,”  and  it  takes  for  granted,  in  the  gaiety  of  its 
arrogance,  that  the  old  is  buried.  But  the  worst  of 
these  sudden  reputations  is  the  suddenness  with  which 
the  world  tires  of  them  if  they  are  based  on  no  more 
than  the  freshness  of  youth  and  its  self-confidence. 
Taste  is  not  tardy  in  rejecting  them,  or  in  appealing  to 
older  masters  ;  and  when  the  reaction  comes,  there 
comes  with  it  the  turn  of  those  who,  like  Lord  De 
Tabley,  have  remained  faithful  to  the  great  tradition. . 

In  this  second  series  of  his  “  Poems” — a  title  which 
is  rather  misleading,  since  the  author  has  published 
rather  six  series  in  all  than  two — Lord  De  Tabley 
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reveals  no  fresh  characteristics.  He  is  what  most  lovers 
of  verse  now  know  him  to  be,  what  some  of  us  have 
known  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  the  strenuous 
self-criticism  which  is  natural  to  the  temper  of  his  mind 
has  acted  in  the  direction  of  a  concentration  of  style. 
His  faults  in  the  past — faults  which,  no  doubt,  tended 
to  delay  recognition  of  his  talent — were  a  languor  in 
evolution,  a  too  lavish  use  of  imagery,  a  want  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  restriction.  We  have  often  been  conscious  in 
the  past  that  Lord  De  Tabley  knew  not  when  to  stop, 
that  he  meandered  on  instead  of  speeding  to  the  goal 
and  closing.  His  weakness  was,  like  Atalanta’s,  to 
break  off  in  the  race  to  pick  up  any  radiant  object 
rolling  at  his  feet.  These  faults  are  not  yet  eradicated. 
Still  the  poet  is  apt  to  go  on  too  long.  “Orpheus  in 
Hades,”  a  noble  study  in  blank  verse,  would  please  us 
better  in  twelve  pages  than  in  twenty-four;  “Hellas 
and  Rome”  might  say  what  it  has  to  say  in  fewer  than 
forty-eight  stanzas  ;  but  these  dallyings  are  now  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  and  Lord  De  Tabley  has  never, 
we  think,  been  so  little  the  victim  of  diffuseness  as  he  is 
in  this  new  volume.  He  is  gorgeous,  as  ever  ;  as  ever, 
he  bears  lightly  a  magnificent  apparatus  of  learning  and 
literature  ;  as  ever,  he  is  the  type  of  the  scholar-poet. 
In  a  poem  of  great  beauty,  “The  Wine  of  Life,”  he 
expressly  dwells  on  what  he  owes  to  the  presence  of  the 
great  masters  of  song,  whose  shades  arise  at  his  side, 
chiding,  yet  encouraging  : 

“On  me  their  burning  helms  they  turn, 

Their  eagle  banners  awe  the  glen, 

They,  rising  from  each  dusty  urn, 

Display  their  giant  limbs  again. 

A  broad  cup  brimmed  with  mighty  red 
These  silent  years  to  us  assign  ; 

From  old  Falernian  vineyards  shed, 

The  Roman  sends  the  Teuton  wine. 

Old  Fauns  have  breathed  against  the  grapes, 
Old-world  aromas  haunt  the  bowl  ; 

Still  music  of  forgotten  shapes, 

Dim  pathos  of  a  Pagan  soul. 

There  from  those  dark  and  glimmering  lands, 
From  altars  wrecked  with  ivy  trail, 

Old  Flaccus  reaches  out  his  hands, 

And  bids  the  mild  barbarian  hail.” 

Among  the  pieces  called  “Dramatic” — though  these 
also  are  essentially  lyric — that  entitled  “  Circe  ”  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  finest.  It  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce,  in 
the  form  of  a  rhymed  irregular  ode  of  richly  varied 
cadences,  the  charm  of  the  enchanted  dwelling  of  the 
sorceress.  A  quotation  from  this  sumptuous  and  glow¬ 
ing  poem  can  but  be  injurious  to  its  effect,  yet  we  venture 
on  a  single  strophe  : 

“  Beneath  the  altar-floors 

The  poisoned  adder  waits  ; 

Behind  the  agate  doors, 

And  round  the  burnished  gates, 

The  mighty  pythons  coil  ; 

And  toads  unsanctified 
The  precinct  pavement  soil, 

And  in  the  garlands  hide. 

The  altar  burns  ;  in  rubied  cup  divine, 

From  perfumed  chalice  shed, 

Pour  out  the  glow  of  thy  enchanted  wine, 

Wine  for  the  lovers,  who  have  loved  thee  dear, 

And  come  to  wed  : 

A  cup  of  consolation,  deep  and  clear  ; 

They  need  no  second  tasting:  they  are  dead.” 
“Orpheus  in  Hades”  is  a  study  in  blank  verse  of  great 
subtlety.  In  his  use  of  this  form — of  all  the  one  most 
easy  to  be  mediocre  in  and  the  most  difficult  to  employ 
with  mastery— Lord  De  Tabley  leans  more  to  the  manner 
of  Marlowe  than  to  that  of  Milton,  or  to  either  of  the 
three  principal  post-Miltonic  canons,  those  of  Thomson, 
of  Wordsworth,  and  of  Tennyson.  As  Mr.  Robert 
Bridges  has  pointed  out,  the  danger  of  the  Marlowe 
verse  is  that  it  is  apt  to  become  monotonous,  and  it  was 
doubtless  to  avoid  this  uniformity  that  Milton  introduced 
those  extraordinary  variations  of  stress,  elision,  and 
caesura  which  make  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  such  a  portent  of 
elaborate  art.  We  have  no  space  to  quote,  but  we 
indicate  pages  21,  22  of  this  volume  to  all  who  are  in- 
crested  in  the  technical  study  of  metre,  as  admirable 


examples  of  a  blank  verse  little  resembling  recent 
experiments  in  this  form.  “The  Death  of  Phaethon  ” 
has  similar  qualities,  but  we  confess  to  finding  it  more 
languid  than  the  best  parts  of  “  Orpheus  in  Hades.” 

Lord  De  Tabley,  for  all  his  classic  predilections,  is  a 
close  observer  of  nature  and  an  accurate  naturalist.  He 
sees  “  the  zon£d  orchis  like  a  purple  bee,”  the  night-jar 
in  its  silent  flight,  “  the  orange  sea-wrack  with  its  neck¬ 
lace  fruit,”  the  “  rusty  ”  blackbirds,  the  crude  grass,  that 
shoots  up  in  timothies  and  ox-eyes,  the  nuthatch  like  a 
mouse  in  the  tree  ;  he  has  watched  the  “wave-worn 
wheatear  ”  come  shorewards  in  wild  March  weather,  and, 
exulting  in  the  observation,  forgets  that  he  has  employed 
the  phrase  in  an  earlier  poem  (compare  pages  83  and 
1 15).  His  natural  pictures  may  be  trusted,  for  they  are 
taken  not  from  books  but  from  the  eye.  Sometimes 
the  touches  of  landscape  have  an  extraordinary  delicacy, 
a  quality  of  the  Japanese  : 

“  Bright  levels  of  the  wandering  wave 
Behind  the  russet  sails, 

How  soon  your  burnish  fails  : 

Soon  die  the  damask-amber  glows, 

Isled  on  a  galaxy  of  rose, 

In  splendid  veils.” 

Still,  as  in  past  years,  we  tremble  for  Lord  Dr.  Tabley 
when  he  exchanges  that  stately  and  magnificent  diction 
of  his  for  the  familiar.  He  is  rarely  happy  in  his  attempts 
to  seize  the  homely  or  rustic  tone.  The  lyric,  here, 
called  “A  Serenade,”  would  be  perfect  were  it  not  for 
the  one  word  “lass”  in  the  final  stanza,  which  jars  on 
the  ear,  with  a  sense  of  the  inappropriate.  The  Muse  of 
this  writer  should  never  quit  her  trailing  robes  of  cloth 
of  gold.  We  part  with  reluctance  from  a  volume  which 
is  not  qualified  to  win  popularity,  but  which  cannot  fail 
to  increase,  among  the  true  lovers  of  literature,  the  fame 
of  its  distinguished  author. 

ARISTOTLE’S  “POETICS.” 

“Aristotle’s  Theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art  with  a 
Critical  Text  and  a  Translation  of  the  Poetics.” 
By  S.  H.  Butcher,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1895. 

IT  would  perhaps  be  safe  to  say  that  never  was  there 
written  a  treatise — certainly  never  one  of  such 
moderate  dimensions — which  exercised  on  the  world  of 
thought  an  influence  at  all  comparable  to  that  of  Aris¬ 
totle’s  “  Poetics.”  Lessing  owned  that  he  held  it  to  be 
as  infallible  as  the  Elements  of  Euclid.  At  one  time  it 
came  near  to  sharing  with  Holy  Writ  the  possession  of 
verbal  inspiration.  We  are  not  aware  that  Scripture 
was  ever  actually  discredited  on  the  ground  of  an  in¬ 
compatibility  with  the  “Poetics,”  but,  conversely, 
Dacier  indignantly  set  aside  an  alleged  discrepancy 
between  the  two  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  :  “  as  if  the 
Holy  Scripture  could  ever  be  contrary  to  the  sentiments 
of  Nature  on  which  Aristotle  founded  his  judgments  !  ” 
The  treatise  has  suffered  from  the  idolatry  of  which  it  was 
the  object.  Critics  have  read  into  it  modern  theories, 
in  defiance  of  a  sane  interpretation  of  the  text.  They 
have  attempted  to  show  that  Aristotle  deduced  his 
principles  of  fine  art  from  the  idea  of  the  beautiful — a 
theory  of  modern  aesthetics  not  to  be  found  in,  or  in¬ 
ferred  from,  the  “Poetics.”  Again,  his  words  have  been 
strained  beyond  all  endurance  to  secure  his  authority 
for  a  prevailing  theory  or  crotchet.  The  French  critics 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  holding 
that  tragedy  should  represent  the  life  of  princes,  while 
comedy  served  to  depict  the  actions  of  the  people, 
sought  to  force  on  the  word  a-irnvSaloi  the  impossible 
meaning  of  “persons  of  high  rank,”  because  Aristotle 
insists  that  the  heroes  of  tragedy  should  be  o-n-ouSaiot 
or  “  persons  of  a  high  type  though  not  perfect.”  Even 
Goethe,  though  he  fully  appreciated  the  fact  that  the 
views  of  Aristotle  about  the  drama  arc  likely  to  be  mis¬ 
apprehended  by  modern  critics  who  have  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  his  general  philosophy,  himself,  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  icddapms,  which  constitutes  the 
chief  difficulty  of  Aristotle’s  well-known  definition  of 
tragedy,  goes  so  far  in  wresting  the  Greek  to  suit  his 
own  theory,  that  he  makes  ti8rj  in  the  definition  mean 
the  characters  in  the  play  and  pdpia  their  parts. 
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Though  the  treatise  has  achieved  such  a  world-wide 
fame,  it  has  not  been  generally  “  understanded  of  the 
people.”  We  do  not  speak,  of  course,  of  its  real  diffi¬ 
culties  which  are  so  great  that  they  require  a  combination 
of  intellectual  gifts  and  acquirements  not  much  less  than 
the  present  editor  possesses,  even  to  attempt  their 
solution.  But  manifest  errors  have  prevailed,  and  still 
prevail.  It  is  believed  that  Aristotle  insisted  on  the 
three  Unities  of  Action,  Time,  and  Place.  Professor 
Butcher  has  shown  clearly  that  the  first  only,  which  is 
generally  neglected  by  the  moderns,  is  regarded  as  im¬ 
perative  by  Aristotle  ;  while  the  Unity  of  Time  is  at  most 
a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  may  be  neglected,  as  it  is  by 
Hischylus  in  the  “Agamemnon”  and  the  “  Eumenides,” 
by  Sophocles  in  the  “  Trachiniae,”  and  by  Euripides  in 
the  “  Supplices.”  The  Unity  of  Place  is  not  even  hinted 
at  in  the  “  Poetics.”  Again,  Sophocles — we  constantly 
read — observed  that  he  represented  men  as  they  ought  to 
be,  Euripides  as  they  are.  But  how  could  a  drama 
be  constructed  with  all  the  characters  morally  perfect  ? 
Indeed,  Aristotle  in  this  very  treatise  rejects  the  imeiK^s 
or  perfectly  blameless  man  as  a  tragic  hero  on  the 
ground  that  the  contemplation  of  wholly  unmerited 
suffering  does  not  excite  the  requisite  pity  and  fear  in 
the  spectator,  but  is  merely  shocking  ( piapov ).  What 
Sophocles  said  was  that  he  represented  his  characters 
as  the  laws  of  Art  demanded,  while  Euripides  took  his 
men  and  women  from  actual  life  with  the  personal 
idiosyncrasies  and  trivial  features  of  everyday  reality. 
Accordingly,  no  literary  project  could  have  been  more 
timely,  or  more  truly  a  desideratum ,  than  that  of 
Professor  Butcher.  And  it  would  be  hard  to  picture  to 
the  mind  an  editor  more  fit  for  the  task.  His  learning 
both  in  the  ancient  and  in  the  modern  literature  of  his 
subject  is  apparently  wellnigh  unlimited,  but  he  moves 
lightly  under  it.  We  do  not  say  that  either  the  treatise 
itself  or  the  essay  in  eleven  chapters  commenting  on  it 
can  be  read  with  one’s  feet  on  the  fender  ;  but  we  affirm 
with  confidence  that  he  has  done  for  his  subject  all  that 
a  very  acute  intelligence  and  a  rarely  brilliant  style  could 
effect  in  the  way  of  elucidation.  The  translation  is 
perfect.  That  is,  it  could  not  be  better  constructed  in 
order  to  give  exactly  the  translator’s  view  of  the  mean¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  fine  piece  of  literature,  finer — we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say — than  the  Greek,  since  it  is  the 
work  of  one  who  has  before  him  an  aesthetic  vocabulary 
not  devised,  and  aesthetic  problems  not  raised,  in  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  whose  style  is  not  his  strong  point, 
marvellous  as  is  his  combination  of  scientific  grasp  with 
delicate  feeling  for  literature.  The  wine  of  Aristotle’s 
thought  was  too  strong  for  thebottles  which  the  language 
of  his  time  could  supply.  Of  course  there  are  places 
where  different  views  may  be  taken  as  to  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  word  or  phrase,  the  more  by  reason  of  the 
honesty  of  the  version  which  always  commits  the  trans¬ 
lator  to  a  definite  theory. 

The  course  which  the  editor  has  taken  in  giving  a 
translation  facing  the  Greek  text  and  critical  footnotes, 
but  no  explanatory  commentary,  is  original  and  has  much 
to  commend  it.  For  a  commentary  the  student  must  be¬ 
take  himself  to  the  chapters  (pp.  107-378)  which  deal  with 
the  theory  of  Poetry  and  Fine  Art  in  the  form  of  an  essay, 
part  of  which  appeared  in  a  former  work  of  Professor 
Butcher’s,  “  Some  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius.”  In  the 
essay  not  a  difficulty  of  interpretation  is  left  without  full 
and  luminous  treatment,  and  it  will  be  a  wholesome 
discipline  for  students,  who  of  late  have  been  perhaps 
too  much  spoon-fed  by  editors,  to  seek  the  explanation 
in  it  rather  than  in  a  running  commentary  adjusted  to 
each  individual  sentence. 

The  critical  materials  for  the  construction  of  the 
text  are  broadly  (1)  Ac,  the  Parisian  MS.  of  the  eleventh 
century,  supposed  to  be  the  archetype  from  which, 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  our  extant  MSS.  are  derived  ; 
(2)  Apogr. ,  which  means  one  or  more  of  the  MSS.  other 
than  Ac ;  (3)  Arabs,  an  Arabic  version  of  the  “  Poetics,” 
independent  of  the  extant  MSS.  and  belonging  to  the 
tenth  century.  The  quotations  from  this  last  are  from 
the  literal  Latin  translation  of  it  given  in  Margoliouth’s 
“Analecta  Orientalia.”  It  is  extremely  valuable  as 
affording  our  earliest  evidence  for  the  text,  and  corre¬ 
sponds  in  the  criticism  of  the  “  Poetics  ”  very  much  to 
the  celebrated  r  or  “  Vetus  Interpretatio  ”  of  William  de 
Moerbeke,  which  in  the  stormy  discussions  concerning 


the  data  for  the  text  of  the  “Politics”  constitutes  the 
“  whirlwind’s  heart  of  peace.”  Professor  Butcher  rarely 
rejects  the  tradition  of  Arabs,  and  we  heartily  share  his 
confidence  in  it.  We  think  he  might  have  read  8iacj)Gelpea-Gai 
for  biacfdpeo-dcu,  as  Margoliouth  suggests,  in  1451  a  34  on 
the  faith  of  its  corrumpatur.  We  have  noticed  only  one 
place  where  Arabs  is  clearly  wrong,  namely,  1460  a  2, 
where  his  si  quis  nesciret  shows  that  he  misread  el  pf/ 
yvolr)  for  ft  pvyvvoiy  which  is  clearly  right. 

Of  his  own  conjectures  we  regard  ev\  pirpcp  (or  rather 
fV  eVc  per  pa,  suggested  in  the  note,  but  not  printed  in  the 
text)  as  a  certain  correction  of  iv  pirpcp  in  1459  a  17  ;  his 
insertion  of  bv  after  dronov  in  1460  a  35  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  1461  a  28  evia  added  by  him  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  dropped  out  than  the  words  which  previous 
editors  have  proposed  to  introduce.  We  think  his 
Kplverai  elvai  i)  teal  in  1449^^  is  the  most  likely  correction  ot 
the  corrupt  MS.  reading,  and  deserved  to  be  admitted  by 
him  into  the  text.  We  would  further  suggest  ra  Gdrepa 
or  Gdrepa  for  ra  Giarpa  in  the  same  sentence.  In  1455 
a  13  Prof.  Butcher  rightly  accepts  Bursian’s  rob  Garipov 
for  rov  Gearpov  of  the  Codices.  Making  a  similar  change 
here,  the  more  natural  question  raised  will  be,  whether 
tragedy  should  be  judged  in  itself  (<aG'  avrb)  or  relatively 
to  other  kindred  topics  [irpos  ddrepa)  ;  “relatively  to  the 
stage  ”  ( npos  rd  Giarpa)  seems  unlikely,  for  how  could 
tragedy  be  discussed  altogether  apart  from  the  stage  ? 
At  all  events  the  MS.  reading  receives  no  countenance 
from  the  context,  and  ra  Giarpa  is  not  the  most  natural 
Greek  for  “  the  stage.”  In  1451  a  9  we  should  perhaps 
preserve  cfrdo-iv  of  the  MSS.  against  Schmidt’s  eluOacnv, 
which  is  not  really  supported  by  the  sicut  dicere  solcmus 
of  Arabs,  while  (f>dmv  is.  For  the  absolute  cj>dcriv  =  on  dit, 
compare  a  similar  use  of  povXovrai  in  1456  a  20.  In 
1454  a  52  we  would  insert  avdpl  after  avSpelov.  In  1453 
a  34  Prof.  Butcher  gives  in  his  text  the  Gedrpcov  of  A), 
but  translates  “spectators”  (so  again  on  p.  283)  as  if 
he  had  intended  to  read,  as  he  certainly  should  have 
done,  the  Gearwv  of  apogr.  For  another  brilliant  instance 
of  a  case  in  which  apogr.  preserves  the  right  reading 
against  Ar  and  Arabs,  see  1462  a  7,  where  apogr.  alone 
gives  the  certain  Si dbovra,  against  the  SiaS ovra  of  Ac. 
But  space  will  not  permit  us  to  deal  further  with  the 
very  interesting  critical  notes  of  this  edition. 

If  we  were  to  begin  to  give  examples  of  delicately 
perfect  renderings,  such  as:  “  So,  too,  the  poet  in  repre¬ 
senting  men  quick  or  slow  to  anger,  or  with  other 
defects  of  character,  should  preserve  the  type  and  yet 
ennoble  it  ”  (toioutovj  ovras  emeiKeis  noietv),  we  should  fill 
pages  of  this  Review.  We  would  venture  to  suggest 
“disappointing”  rather  than  “far  from  the  expecta¬ 
tion”  for  7r apa  rr)v  GroXijxj/'in  on  p.  63,  and  “  grandeur  and 
its  opposite”  for  “the  heightening  or  extenuating  of 
facts”  on  p.  65.  Again,  evGvs,  omitted  (p.  19))  should 
be  rendered  “  to  go  no  further;”  and  on  p.  51  perhaps 
the  meaning  is  rather,  “This  rule  is  relative  to  each 
class”  than  “This  rule  applies  to  persons  of  every 
class.”  Nor  can  we  dwell  on  the  pregnant  truths  which 
meet  us  everywhere  both  in  the  treatise  and  the  essay, 
and  which  are  admirably  relevant  to  the  criticism  of 
modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  poetry.  That  a  poem  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  metrical  form  is  a  proposition 
affirmed  in  the  “Poetics,”  but  sometimes  denied  to¬ 
day.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  more  profound 
remark  on  p.  91,  that  the  plea  that  it  is  actually  true 
and  has  really  happened  is  no  justification  for  an  inartistic 
narrative:  “the  poet  shouldpreferprobable  impossibilities 
to  improbable  possibilities.”  “  Don  Quixote”  and  “Gulh- 
ver’sTravels”are  artistic, “Quilp”and  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
“  Badalia  Herodsfoot”  are  only  shocking  ( piapd ).  The 
true  reason  of  the  failure  of  plays  like  “  Manfred  ”  may 
be  found  on  page  25.  Mr.  Swinburne,  as  well  as 
Shelley,  might  take  a  hint  (we  would  not  venture  to  say 
so  were  it  not  that  the  hint  conveys  a  compliment)  from 
“  character  and  thought  are  merely  obscured  by  a  diction 
that  is  over-brilliant,”  page  91  ;  and  on  page  76  we 
have  a  not  inappropriate  motto  for  the  title-page  of 
Robert  Browning’s  poems  in  e<  rav  y\a>rru>v  ftap[3apccrp6s, 
which  is  rendered,  “a  diction  made  up  of  rare  or 
strange  terms  is  a  jargon.”  We  admire  especially  the 
discussion  on  the  meaning  of  icdGapcns  and  on  the  “Ideal 
Tragic  Hero  ”  ;  but  the  treatise  is  full  of  profoundly 
interesting  and  instructive  criticisms  and  comments  on 
both  ancient  and  modern  literature.  We  can  only  declare 
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our  conviction  that  even  a  little  study  of  this  work  will 
show  the  reader  that  we  were  not  wrong  in  dwelling  on 
the  rare  combination  ol  qualities  requisite  in  its  editor,  nor 
in  attributing  that  combination  to  the  scholar  who  now, 
after  an  interval  of  just  a  hundred  years,  gives  to  Great 
Britain  a  critical  edition  of  the  “  Poetics,”  well  worthy 
of  the  great  Universities  with  which  he  has  been  and  is 
so  intimately  connected. 

MR.  GARDINER  ON  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

“A  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate, 

1649-1660.”  Vol.  I.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner. 

Longmans  &  Co.  1894. 

OTILL  pressing  forward  with  the  heavy  task  which  he 
*3  has  set  before  himself,  Mr.  Gardiner  has  now  car¬ 
ried  his  history  of  England  in  the  'seventeenth  century 
as  far  as  the  year  1651.  The  present  volume  tells  the 
stirring  tale  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  of  Dunbar,  and 
of  the  “Crowning  Mercy”  of  Worcester.  It  contains 
also  many  a  weary  page  concerning  the  arguments  of 
the  Levellers,  the  insufferably  dull  political  tracts  of 
Milton,  and  the  interminable  negotiations  of  Charles  II. 
with  the  Scots.  The  author,  as  we  know  of  old,  has  an 
equal  zeal  for  arriving  at  complete  and  perfect  know¬ 
ledge  of  things  interesting  and  things  uninteresting  : 
and  in  pursuit  of  the  truth  will  hew  his  way  through 
any  wilderness  of  party  pamphlets,  lying  news-letters, 
or  official  papers.  It  is  this  uncompromising  determina¬ 
tion  to  be  accurate  at  all  costs  that  gives  us  our  implicit 
confidence  in  the  honesty  and  trustworthiness  of  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  history,  and  that  at  the  same  time  makes  it 
one  of  the  hardest  of  books  to  read  through  in  con¬ 
tinuous  sittings.  The  photographic  accuracy  of  the 
'"whole  record  often  leaves  things  of  small  note  in  too 
high  relief.  We  would  gladly  secure  a  few  more  pages  on 
the  battle  of  Dunbar,  at  the  sacrifice  of  double  the  amount 
of  matter  dealing  with  the  bargaining  of  Charles  II. 
with  the  “  Committee  of  Estates  ”  and  the  “  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly.”  The  details  of  the  wranglings 
of  these  two  wrong-headed  bodies  with  the  shifty  young 
King  fill  the  reader’s  heart  with  despair.  In  a  similar 
way  we  would  gladly  exchange  a  good  many  para¬ 
graphs  on  the  writings  of  that  exuberant  pamphleteer, 
John  Lilburne,  for  some  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  after  the  fight  at 
W  orcester. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  same  minute  care  which  seems 
thrown  away  when  it  is  spent  on  tracing  out  the  doings 
of  Colonel  Ker  or  Lord  Loudoun,  Marchamont  Needham 
or  Archibald  Strachan,  is  of  incalculable  value  when  it  is 
set  to  investigate  matters  of  real  interest.  The  ancient 
controversy  about  the  exact  measure  of  the  massacres  at 
Drogheda  and  Wexford  may  be  taken  as  finally  settled 
by  Mr.  Gardiner’s  inquiries.  Apologists  of  Cromwell  will 
no  longer  venture  to  deny  that  at  the  capture  of  the 
former  place  there  was  much  deliberate  slaughter  in  cold 
blood,  more  than  twelve  hours  after  all  fighting  had 
ceased.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  pardon  the 
killing  of  Ashton  and  his  soldiers  on  the  Mill  Mount  ; 
they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  but  the  enemy  was  still 
in  the  first  heat  of  battle  and  was  but  exercising  the 
cruel  laws  of  war  which  prevailed  all  over  Europe  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  But  there  were  other  cases,  such 
as  those  of  Boyle,  Warren,  and  Sir  Edmund  Verney, 
where  men  who  had  been  admitted  to  quarter  were 
sought  out  and  slain  the  day  after  the  battle.  “  Verney 
was  enticed  from  the  very  presence  of  Cromwell  by  a 
certain  Roper,  who  then  ran  him  through  with  a  tuck.” 
The  General  made  no  complaint  of  Roper’s  doings  :  he 
himself  was  personally  responsible  for  the  burni  ng  of 
St.  Peter  s  steeple  and  the  fifty  men  who  garrisoned 
it,  when  they  refused  to  yield  without  being  given  pro¬ 
mise  of  life.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  at  Drogheda  few, 
if  any,  civilians  were  slain.  On  this  point  Mr.  Gardiner 
gives  conclusive  evidence  when  he  quotes  the  sermon 
preached  by  Doctor  Bernard,  a  minister  of  the  place  and 
a  staunch  Royalist,  who,  speaking  to  his  fellow-towns¬ 
men,  says  that  “  your  goods  were  made  a  spoil,  and  your 
lives  were  in  danger,  but  by  a  special  providence  of  God 
were  preserved.”  Probably  Cromwell  was  telling  the 
truth  when  he  alleged  that  “not  one  man  not  in  arms 
was  massacred  or  destroyed  since  my  coming  into  Ire¬ 
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land  concerning  whose  massacre  or  destruction  justice 
hath  not  been  done  or  attempted  to  be  done.” 

At  Wexford  many  of  the  townsfolk  were  slain,  but 
they  had  taken  arms  and  were  fighting  in  the  streets. 
Some  scores  of  women  perished  also,  but,  as  all  the 
trustworthy  authorities  bear  witness,  they  were  drowned 
by  the  upsetting  of  overcrowded  boats  in  the  harbour, 
not  shot  by  the  soldiery. 

The  real  case  against  Cromwell  on  the  slaughters  at 
Drogheda  and  Wexford  is  succinctly  stated  by  Mr. 
Gardiner  on  p.  140  : 

“The  modern  critics  who  argue  that  Cromwell  merely 
put  in  force  the  laws  of  war,  as  exercised  by  Tilly  and 
others,  forget  that  the  question  is  whether  he  did  more 
in  Ireland  than  he  himself  was  wont  to  do  in  England. 
There,  except  at  the  storm  of  Basing  House,  he  had  been 
uniformly  merciful.  He  now  treated  Irishmen  worse 
than  he  treated  Englishmen.  Moreover,  there  is  the 
question  of  his  having  allowed  prisoners, who  had  already 
been  admitted  to  quarter,  to  be  slain.  This  was  contrary 
to  the  military  practice  of  the  day.” 

It  might  have  been  added  that  Ashton,  Verney,  and  at 
least  half  the  slaughtered  garrison  of  Drogheda,  were 
not  Irish,  but  English  soldiers  of  Ormond’s  army.  To 
speak,  therefore,  of  their  massacre  as  being  in  any  way 
a  revenge  for  the  atrocities  of  the  Ulster  rebels  of  1641 
is  absurd.  As  Mr.  Gardiner  himself  remarks,  “  It  is  in 
the  highest  degree  unlikely  that  any  single  man  among 
the  defenders  of  Drogheda  had  had  a  hand  in  the  Ulster 
massacres.” 

Among  the  domestic  events  covered  by  the  years 
1649-51,  one  of  the  most  curious  is  the  Communistic 
manifesto  of  the  “  True  Levellers  ”  or  “  Diggers,”  and 
their  attempt  to  plough  up  common  lands  as  a  protest 
against  the  institution  of  private  ownership  of  the  soil. 
“  Break  in  pieces  quickly,”  said  their  leader  Everard, 
“  the  band  of  particular  property  ;  disown  this  oppress¬ 
ing  murder  and  thievery  of  buying  and  selling  of  land,  of 
owning  of  landlords  and  paying  of  rents,  and  make  the 
earth  a  common  treasury  .  .  .  that  all  men  may  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  their  creation.”  This  language  has  a  very 
modern  sound,  and  still  more  so  has  Everard’s  prophecy 
that  “ere  long  all  men  would  surrender  their  property 
and  live  in  community,  contenting  themselves  with  good 
housing,  food  and  raiment,  and  eschewing  the  wicked 
device  of  money,”  a  scheme  which  should  convince  even 
the  author  of  “  Looking  Backward  ”  that  nothing  is  new 
under  the  sun. 

The  general  reader  who  picks  his  way  through  this 
conscientious  and  admirably  accurate  volume  will  find  a 
score  of  similar  side-lights  on  history  well  worth  his 
notice.  The  student  will  read  the  book  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  rejoice  that  two  years  more  have  been  added 
to  the  period  of  which  we  have  definite  and  full  know¬ 
ledge  through  the  indefatigable  researches  of  Mr. 
Gardiner. 

THE  COMPLETION  OF  WATTS’  DICTIONARY 
OF  CHEMISTRY. 

“  Watts’  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.”  Revised  and 
entirely  re-written  by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir  and  H. 
Forster  Morley.  Vol.  IV.  With  Agenda.  London  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1894. 

WITH  the  appearance  of  this  volume  we  hail  the 
completion  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  ex¬ 
haustive  chemical  treatises  that  this  or  any  other  country 
has  produced.  To  the  practical  chemist,  whether  teacher 
or  technologist,  Watts’  Dictionary  is  simply  indispens¬ 
able.  The  present  edition  may  not  be  so  readable  as  its 
predecessor,  by  reason  of  the  great  condensation  and 
somewhat  intricate  system  of  abbreviation  which  the 
authors  have  been  forced  to  adopt.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  gained  enormously  in  completeness  and  portability, 
and  hence  in  usefulness  as  a  work  of  reference.  The 
greater  part  of  this  volume  is,  as  might  be  supposed, 
concerned  with  Organic  Chemistry,  and  the  lion’s  share, 
therefore,  in  the  work  of  compilation  and  arrangement 
has  fallen  to  Dr.  Morley.  The  portion  relating  to 
Inorganic  and  Physical  Chemistry  has  been  undertaken 
by  Mr.  Pattison  Muir  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
well-known  chemists,  all  of  them  recognized  authorities 
on  the  subjects  with  which  their  names  are  associated. 
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Thus  Professor  Svante  Arrhenius,  of  Stockholm,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  extend  our  present  conceptions  of  the 
real  nature  of  Solution,  contributes  the  first  portion  of  a 
monograph  on  that  subject,  and  he  is  followed  by  Mr. 
Pickering,  who  is  mainly  concerned  to  show  that  his  own 
work  establishes  another  view  of  the  matter.  Dr.  Capstick 
furnishes  excellent  digests  of  the  present  state  of  know¬ 
ledge  respecting  the  Capillarity  and  Viscosity  of  Liquids. 
Professor  Hartley  gives  an  account  of  the  relations  of 
Spectroscopy  to  Chemistry,  whilst  Professor  Thorpe 
contributes  a  concise  account  of  the  work  which  has 
been  done  on  the  Molecular  or  Specific  Volumes  of  Solids 
and  Liquids.  Lastly,  Professor  Ostwald  of  Leipzic 
furnishes  a  characteristic  resumd  of  the  state  of  our 
knowledge  concerning  the  application  of  Electrical 
Methods  to  Chemistry.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
relations  of  physics  to  chemistry  are  fully  and  properly 
dealt  with. 

The  editors  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  well-known  workers  in  other  fields  of 
chemical  investigation.  Professor  Halliburton  con¬ 
tributes  the  article  on  Proteids,  confessedly  one  of  the 
complicated  organic  groups  with  which  the  physiological 
chemist  is  concerned,  and  Professor  Letts  writes  on 
Phosphines,  a  subject  which  his  own  experimental  work 
has  done  much  to  elucidate.  The  Chemistry  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  receives  adequate  treatment  from  Professor 
Meldola,  and  other  noteworthy  articles  are  on  Terpenes 
by  Professor  Tilden,  and  on  Starch  and  Sugars  by  Mr. 
O’Sullivan. 

Although  the  editors  have  evidently  been  at  great 
pains  to  bring  their  work  up  to  date,  it  was  inevitable, 
considering  the  size  of  the  volume  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  had  to  be  produced,  that  some  errors  and 
omissions  should  creep  in,  and  that  the  most  recent  work 
would  escape  recognition.  In  the  case  of  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  this  to  some  extent  has  been  met  by  a  series 
of  short  notes  or  addenda  by  Mr.  Pattison  Muir.  In 
the  case  of  Organic  Chemistry  this  would  have  been 
practically  impossible.  This  section  of  chemical  science 
is  progressing  with  such  rapidity  that  the  necessary 
supplementary  matter  would  probably  occupy  a  volume 
as  big  as  any  in  the  series.  It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks 
to  a  work  of  this  character  that  it  so  rapidly  gets  out  of 
date.  It  was  the  fate  of  its  predecessor,  and  a  like  fate 
will  certainly  overtake  the  present  edition.  We  can 
only  hope  that  its  sale  may  be  so  rapid  as  to  induce  both 
editors  and  publishers  to  keep  it  constantly  revised,  and 
thus  render  it,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be  called,  the 
“  Constant  Companion”  of  the  chemical  worker. 

FICTION. 

“The  Minor  Chord  :  a  Story  of  a  Prima  Donna.”  By 
J.  Mitchell  Chappie.  London  :  Chatto  &  Windus. 
1895. 

HE  heroine  of  this  very  doleful  tale  tells  us,  in  her 
first  paragraph,  that  “  amid  the  glare  of  the  foot¬ 
lights  and  the  plaudits  of  audiences  ”  she  is  lonely  and 
that  her  life  is  a  minor  chord.  Doubtless  the  world,  in 
one  way  or  another,  has  used  her  badly,  but  scarce 
badly  enough,  we  think,  to  justify  her  in  taking  the  deadly 
revenge  of  thrusting  upon  it  this  wearisome  book. 
“Poor  Minza,”  as  she  calls  herself,  adding  most  truly 
“  how  strange  that  name  sounds,”  really  has  nothing  to 
tell  that  anybody  wants  to  know.  The  lives  of  all  of  us 
are  interesting  to  ourselves,  but  unless  we  can  manage 
to  make  them  interesting  to  other  people  we  should 
restrain  ourselves  in  the  matter  of  printers’  ink.  Minza’s 
husband  seems  to  have  felt  as  we  do  about  her,  for, 
after  bearing  with  her  artistic  temperament  as  long 
as  he  could,  he  took  to  ballooning,  went  up  in 
one  of  his  own  balloons,  and  was  never  heard  of 
again.  Minza  thinks  he  must  have  been  mad,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  his  dramatic  disappearance  is  itself  the 
most  conclusive  proof  of  his  perfect  sanity;  and  the 
strange  letters  which  he  wrote  her  before  his  flight, 
which  she  thinks  were  inspired  by  mania,  were  really,  we 
feel  sure,  dictated  by  cunning.  He  knew  that  no  law 
could  compel  him  to  conjugally  restitute  beyond  the 
clouds.  After  he  had  gone  above  she  met  a  person 
named  Howard  who,  singular  to  say,  wanted  to  marry 
her.  She  made  her  acceptance  of  him  depend  on  the 


last  chord  of  a  song  which  some  one  had  written  and 
dedicated  to  her.  “  If  its  last  chord  trembles  with  the 
plaintive  minor,”  says  she,  “my  life  must  continue  as 
it  is.”  A  girl  named  Helen  struck  the  chord,  but  Minza 
has  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  tell  us  what  it  was. 

“Paths  that  Cross.”  By  Mark  Trehern.  London: 

Digby,  Long  &  Co.  3s.  6d.  1894. 

Mr.  Trehern  appears  to  have  written  a  good  half  of  his 
book  before  it  occurred  to  him  that  something  of  the 
nature  of  a  plot  was  usually  looked  for  by  the  ordinary 
novel  reader,  and  that  that  long-suffering  person  is  apt 
to  lose  patience  over  domestic  trivialities  anddescriptions 
of  young  ladies’  gowns.  So  he  brings  along  a  designing 
but  beautiful  widow,  engages  her  to  his  hero — a  hero 
who  speaks  of  Shakespeare  as  “our  immortal  bard  ” — 
and  then  introduces  a  Yankee  to  confound  her  knavish 
tricks  and  prove  her  to  be  a  husband-poisoner  who  has 
narrowly  escaped  getting  her  deserts.  He  also  thinks 
that  a  lost  will  is  something  of  an  exciting  novelty,  and 
so  that,  with  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  and  a  house  on 
fire,  is  again  made  to  do  its  accustomed  duty. 

“Raymond’s  Folly,  or  Every  Man  the  Architect  of  his 

own  Future.”  By  E.  St.  John  Leigh.  London: 

Elliot  Stock.  1894. 

Raymond  began  badly  by  being  unfaithful  to  Olive, 
his  fiancee.  There  were  excuses  for  the  young  man,  for 
Olive  was  a  painfully  pious  young  person,  who  never  lost 
an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in  season.  The  walls  of 
her  room  were  nearly  covered  with  pictures  and  illumi¬ 
nated  texts.  “Come  unto  Me”  adorned  the  fireplace, 
and  “Take  My  yoke  upon  you  ”  hung  over  the  bed.  It 
was  Olive’s  father’s  fault  mainly,  for  when  he  was  dying 
and  his  “  breath  was  getting  very  short,”  he  gasped  out 
“  Help  her — that  she  may  live  with  a  Christian  family,” 
and  the  doctor  promptly  replied  that  she  should  live  with 
his  mother.  But  still  nothing  could  excuse  Raymond  for 
going  away  and  living  with  another  man’s  wife,  and  even 
the  wrong  he  did  the  other  man  scarcely  excused  the 
latter  for  stealing  a  cheque  for  ^15,000,  signed  with  the 
singular  name  of  Yapdab,  and  allowing  suspicion  to  fall 
upon  Raymond.  Such,  alas,  was  the  case,  and  Raymond 
ended  as  badly  as  he  began.  He  lost  his  wife,  who 
made  a  most  edifying  end — he  lost  the  other  person — - 
and  he  lost  Olive,  who  married  his  brother.  The  book 
most  appropriately  ends  with  a  text  of  Scripture. 

“The  Wonderful  Wapentake.”  By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Ayton  Symington.  London  :  John 

Lane.  1895. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher  is  one  of  that  very  numerous  class 
of  writers  for  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  and  the  late 
Richard  Jefferies  are  jointly  and  severally  responsible. 
It  is  a  heavy  responsibility,  but  perhaps  less  heavy  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Fletcher  than  in  that  of  most  of  his 
fellow  word-painters  and  delineators  of  rustic  character. 
Mr.  Fletcher  word-paints  quite  nicely,  and  his  rural 
persons  do  not  bore  beyond  bearing.  The  brief  papers 
which  make  up  this  volume  have  already  served  a  useful 
purpose  in  the  columns  of  two  daily  contemporaries,  and 
as  fugitive  journalism  they  are  well  enough,  but  we  can 
find  no  one  of  them  worthy  of  reproduction  in  a  perma¬ 
nent  form.  Between  journalism  and  literature  there  is 
a  great  gulf  fixed,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  has  not  succeeded 
in  spanning  it. 

“  Ballybeg  Junction;  an  Episode.”  By  F.  M.  Allen. 

London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  is  a  series  of  incidents  of  Irish  life  sketched  in 
Mr.  Allen’s  lightest  vein.  There  is  just  a  little  love  and 
a  great  deal  of  rollicking  fun.  The  fun  is,  most  of  it, 
at  the  expense  of  the  hated  Saxon,  but  the  stoutest 
Unionist  of  us  all  need  not  fear  offence,  for  it  is  all  good- 
humoured  enough,  and  the  English  victim  of  Celtic 
practical  joking  suffers  nothing  worse  than  a  fright.  A 
new  secretary  is  sent  from  England  to  take  charge  of  a 
little  line  of  railway  from  whose  management  a  “patriot” 
had  been  tyrannically  removed.  The  clerks  and  other 
employees  of  the  company  determine  to  give  him  a 
reception  that  shall  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  his 
office.  And  so  the  poor  little  man  is  hustled  and  bustled 
about  in  the  most  approved  manner  and  finally  made 
drunk  with  whisky  punch  and  sent  back  to  Dublin  in  a 
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luggage  van  more  dead  than  alive.  The  story  is  funny 
rather  than  humorous,  and  it  has  none  of  the  clever 
character-drawing  and  convincing  realism  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  author’s  “Merchant  of  Killogue.”  A 
slight  love-interest  is  woven  into  the  plot,  but  it  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  Those  who  read  and 
enjoyed  “Through  Green  Glasses  will  be  likely  to 
spend  a  pleasant  hour  or  two  over  “Ballybeg  Junction. 

“Neighbours  of  Ours.”  By  Henry  W.  Nevinson. 

Bristol  and  London  :  J.  W.  Arrowsmith.  1895. 

These  stories  are  told  in  the  first  person  and  in  the 
patois  of  Bethnal  Green.  They  give  what  is  probably 
a  true  enough  picture  of  life  in  the  lower — the  lowest — 
ranks  of  East  End  London.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  life, 
nor  a  cleanly,  but  it  has  its  dramatic  moments,  and  some 
of  them  the  author  has  rendered  convincingly.  We 
incline  to  think  that  he  would  have  done  better  to  have 
said  his  say  in  his  own  tongue,  for  the  mere  physical 
labour  of  translation  into  low  cockney  has  obviously 
been  wearisome  to  him,  and  some  of  his  weariness  is 
communicated  to  the  reader.  One  might  read  and 
enjoy  these  sketches  if  one  read  them  at  the  rate,  say,  of 
two  a  month,  but  none  but  the  hardened  reviewer  could 
endure  three  hundred  pages  of  this  sort  of  thing  and 
not  lose  all  joy  of  life. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Life  and  Times  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.” 
By  S.  H.  Jeyes,  M.A.  Four  volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
London  :  Virtue  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1894. 

HESE  two  volumes  are  an  instalment  of  a  work  that  is,  in  a 
sense,  itself  an  instalment,  since  the  distinguished  statesman 
of  which  it  treats  is  yet  in  the  vigour  of  his  prime,  and  happily 
his  career  is  not  a  story  that  has  been  told.  But  if  Mr.  Jeyes  is 
of  necessity  less  the  biographer  of  Lord  Salisbury  than  the 
historian  of  the  times  in  which  Lord  Salisbury’s  present  eminence 
was  achieved,  he  has  invested  his  narrative  with  a  full  measure 
of  biographical  interest.  The  first  volume  opens  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  statesman’s  ancestors,  the  famous  Lord  Burghley 
and  his  son  Robert  Cecil,  the  first  Earl  of  Salisbury.  The 
second  volume  brings  the  history  down  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1879.  The  events  of  the  succeeding  fifteen  years  are  re¬ 
served,  therefore,  for  the  latter  half  of  the  work,  whence  we 
may  assume  that  the  Home  Rule  controversy  and  Lord 
Salisbury’s  share  in  it  will  receive  ample  consideration 
from  Mr.  Jeyes.  Unlike  some  annalists  of  their  own  times,  Mr. 
Jeyes  writes  as  one  who  has  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  history 
and  the  value  of  proportion.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  leaves 
the  reader  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  own  political  creed.  A  writer 
without  political  convictions  could  never  have  undertaken  the 
present  work.  But  Mr.  Jeyes  does  not  obtrude  his  convictions. 
When  the  occasion  offers,  he  knows  how  to  put  his  conclusions 
or  comments  with  force  and  point.  He  shows  an  excellent 
freedom  from  partisan  bitterness  and  parti  pris  when  dealing 
with  such  burning  subjects  as  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish 
Church,  or  with  the  history  of  the  acute  phases  of  the  Eastern 
Question  that  culminated  in  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Many  of  the 
events  set  forth  in  these  volumes  are,  we  suspect,  matters  of 
ancient  history  (so  short  is  the  political  memory)  to  the  majority 
of  people  who  yet  were  mightily  agitated  by  them  when  they 
were  actively  present  as  flaming  portents  of  the  day.  So  easily 
does  recent  history  acquire  the  dimness  of  ancient  history,  we 
doubt  if  many  persons  could  pass  even  an  ordinary  examination 
in  the  political  history  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  the  year  1876. 
One  of  the  uses  of  contemporary  history  may  be  said  to  lie  in 
the  alterative,  and  possibly  corrective,  virtue  it  should  exercise 
on  the  minds  of  ardent  politicians  who  read  newspapers  chiefly 
and  of  newspaper  readers  who  are  all  ardent  politicians.  Decid¬ 
edly  such  history,  when  written  with  the  judicial  spirit  that  Mr. 
Jeyes  observes,  might  well  prove  disciplinary  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tive  to  many  who  are  not  mere  zealots.  We  may  mention,  in 
conclusion,  that  the  “  Life  and  Times  of  Lord  Salisbury”  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  subscription,  and  is  illustrated  by  well-executed  por¬ 
traits  and  numerous  other  engravings. 

“  A  Round  Trip  in  North  America.”  By  Lady  Theodora  Guest. 

Illustrated  by  the  Author.  London  :  Edward  Stanfoid. 
1895. 

Lady  Theodora  Guest’s  “  Round  Trip”  was  a  little  affair  of 
ten  thousand  miles,  and  was  completed  in  exactly  six  weeks. 
The  ingenious  poet,  Sir  John  Davies,  who  held  that  the  world 
was  so  named  because  it  was  “  whirled  ”  in  space,  might  have 
found,  in  the  example  of  the  modern  traveller,  matter  for  a  new 
conceit  of  the  “  whirled.”  “  Travelling  in  a  circle  ”  once  implied 
nothing  but  a  journey  of  dull  iteration.  The  circle  accomplished 
by  Lady  Theodora  and  her  party  was  one  of  continuous  novelty 
and  charm.  When  we  consider  the  pace,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  author  should  have  been  able  to  see  so  much  as  she  has 
recorded  with  pen  and  pencil  in  this  engaging  book  of  her 
travels.  But  the  record  exemplifies  the  art  of  observation  quite 


as  much  as  the  art  of  swift  travelling.  Some  of  the  things 
observed  do  not  fall  within  the  ken  of  most  English  travellers 
in  America.  There  are  delightful  notes  on  birds  and  flowers, 
for  instance,  entirely  unpretentious  in  form,  and  therefore  en¬ 
tirely  acceptable  to  lovers  of  nature.  The  pleasant  colloquial 
style  is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  book.  At  Philadelphia,  where 
the  round  trip  began,  the  party  visited  the  kennels  of  the  Radnor 
hounds,  to  see  some  hounds  they  had  sent  out  from  England  a 
year  before.  “‘Sanguine’  knew  us  perfectly,”  says  Lady 
Theodora,  “  though  the  younger  ones  could  not  be  expected  to 
do  so.  They  had  also  a  large  draught  from  the  Belvoir,  and 
some  six  or  eight  couples  of  the  genuine  American  hounds,  to 
supply  music.  They  are  odd-looking  beasts,  possessed,  one 
should  say,  of  every  fault  a  foxhound  can  have.  No  bone,  hare 
feet,  much  on  the  leg,  but  with  noses  and  tongues  that  cannot 
be  beat.”  Possibly  the  American  hound  has  come  to  be  what 
he  is  through  neglect  of  breeders,  although  some  writeis  assert 
that  the  degeneracy  of  the  foxhound  in  America  was  noted  in 
Virginia  more  than  a  century  since.  From  Philadelphia  the 
party  went  westward  to  California,  visiting  Salt  Lake  city  and 
Colorado  Springs  on  the  way,  and  found  the  method  of 
travelling  so  comfortable  it  was  like  “going  home”  to  return  to 
their  car  after  some  trip  up  the  country.  Of  the  Yo  Semite 
country  Lady  Theodora  Guest  gives  an  animated  description, 
illustrating  some  of  its  characteristic  scenery  in  some  capital 
drawings.  “  The  observation  ”  platform,  of  which  she  writes, 
proved  an  excellent  point  of  view  for  the  artist,  when  the  travel¬ 
ling  was  smooth,  which  it  appears  generally  to  have  been.  The 
sketch  of  Portland  with  the  distant  mountains,  and  that  of 
Mount  Shasta,  most  shapely  and  ethereal  of  American  moun¬ 
tains,  vividly  suggest  the  magnificent  panorama  upon  which  the 
travellers  in  the  “Wildwood”  gazed.  The  return  journey  was 
made  through  Oregon,  northward  into  Canada,  and  thence  into 
the  States  by  way  of  the  Hudson  River.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
remarkable  journey,  if  only  for  its  illustration  of  modern  re¬ 
sources  in  the  art  of  voyaging  on  wheels,  and  the  account  of  it 
is  well  worth  reading. 

“The  Honour  of  Savelli.”  By  S.  Levett  Yeats.  London: 

Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Yeats  proclaims  himself  an  observer  of  Dumas  in  this 
romance,  with  a  reservation  as  to  his  originality  of  treatment. 
He  trusts  that  he  has  employed  the  style  and  language  of  a 
sixteenth-century  Italian,  and  he  informs  the  reader  that  he 
had  not  the  chance  of  studying"  A  Gentleman  of  France”  when 
composing  his  story.  We  really  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Yeats,  or 
another,  should  not  write  a  romance  independently  of  Mr. 
Weyman’s  example.  Dumas  is  no  ill  model  for  the  beginner, 
and-  one  model  is  better  than  t\'0.  As  it  happens,  Mr.  Yeats 
has  produced  a  creditable  piece  of  work.  He  has  provided  his 
story  with  a  historical  setting  which  is  skilfully  contrived  to- 
serve  the  legitimate  purposes  of  a  romancer.  He  has  avoided 
the  common  error  of  reversing  the  position  of  pedestal  and 
statue,  or  of  elaborating  the  frame  at  the  expense  of  the  canvas. 
In  a  word,  he  concentrates  the  interest  of  a  stirring  record  of 
adventure  in  the  person  of  his  hero,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  of 
noble  family  and  short  purse,  who  flourishes  in  the  troublous 
times  of  the  Borgias.  His  method,  in  fact,  is  thoroughly  sound. 
We  shall  look  with  some  interest  for  the  appearance  of  another 
romance  by  Mr.  Yeats. 

“  Lady  Jean’s  Vagaries.”  London:  Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

Lady  Jean,  the  heroine  of  this  anonymous  novel,  is  the  rather 
eccentric  yet  decidedly  attractive  sister  of  a  Scottish  duke,  who 
is  as  repellent  and  churlish  as  any  tyrant  elder  brother  we  read 
of  in  fiction.  The  vagaries  of  the  high-spirited  Lady  Jean  do 
not  endure  for  long,  nor  do  they  amount  to  much.  One  of  her 
escapades  is  to  fly  to  France  in  the  garb  of  a  boy,  accompanied 
by  a  frisky  yet  elderly  handmaiden.  Then  she  marries  secretly, 
without  being  “cried  in  church,”  through  the  good  offices  of  a 
“buckle-beggar”  (the  Scottish  equivalent,  as  near  as  maybe, 
to  the  “Fleet”  parson),  a  gallant  but  impoverished  gentleman. 
For  this  offence  she  is  indignantly  spurned  by  her  noble 
brother,  and  when  she  gives  birth  to  twin  sons  he  not  only 
refuses  to  recognize  his  nephews,  but  injuriously  affects  to 
believe  they  are  illegitimate.  The  story  of  the  unhappy  mother’s 
fate,  and  of  her  husband’s  mishaps,  is  told  with  unforced  pathos, 
and,  though  slight  in  texture,  this  novel  is  written  with  consider¬ 
able  skill,  and  may  justly  be  termed  a  book  of  promise. 

“The  Wrong  of  Fate.”  By  Lillias  Lobenhoffer.  London: 

Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1895. 

The  case  of  Enoch  Arden  may  be  variously  treated  by  the 
novelist.  The  wife,  an  unconscious  bigamist,  may  regard 
Enoch  on  his  reappearance  as  an  awkward  and  naughty  super¬ 
fluity.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  may  behave  with  gentlemanly 
consideration,  and  when  she  faints  will  act  as  a  revenant 
should.  In  the  novel  before  us  we  have  a  new  version  of  the 
matter.  The  husband  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  cholera,  and 
is  certainly,  though  prematurely,  buried  in  a  shallow  Indian 
grave.  His  sorrowing  widow,  who  is  left  with  one  child,  is 
married,  after  a  decent  interval,  to  an  elderly  doctor,  and  they 
return  to  England.  The  first  husband  discovers  their  home, 
after  some  few  years,  and  lives  near  them  unsuspected.  He 
plays  the  part  of  the  village  idiot,  and  plays  it,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  successfully.  When,  at  length,  his  wife  is  dying, 
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lie  tells  his  strange  story  to  her  sister-in-law,  who  is  easily 
persuaded  of  its  truth,  and  contrives  a  last  meeting  betwe  n 
him  and  the  dying  woman.  The  scene  is  delicately  treated. 
In  her  delirium  she  recognizes  him,  and  has  forgotten  that  she 
had  ever  lost  him.  It  is  a  pity  that  “The  Wrong  of  Fate” 
should  be  built  up  m  foundations  so  absurdly  improbable,  for  it 
comprises  some  clever  sketches  of  character,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  effectively  set  forth. 

“A  Book  of  Words.”  By  A.  A.  S.  With  Sketches  by  the 
Author.  London  :  Constable  &  Co.  1895. 

The  writer  of  this  book  of  verse,  recaptured  from  the  pages  of 
Punch ,  Gran/a,  the  Globe ,  and  o'.her  journals,  is  a  deft  rhymer 
with  some  spriteliness  of  fancy.  In  rhyme,  indeed,  he  is  no 
mean  performer,  as  is  seen  in  the  ingenious  “  Unfinished  Fan¬ 
tasies,”  and  “An  Open  Letter,”  and  the  address,  “To  Incognita 
at  the  Skating  Club.”  In  the  freakish  stanzas  on  “  Eye- Rhymes,” 
by  the  way,  one  rhyme  is  marred  by  the  spelling  “  shows,” 
which  should  be  “shews,”  since  it  eye-rhymes  with  “news.” 

“  Meditations  in  Motley.”  By  Walter  Blackburn  Harte.  Boston, 
Mass.:  Arena  Publishing  Company.  1894. 

Mr.  Harte’s  essays  are  “imbued  with  the  sobriety  of  mid¬ 
night,”  which,  whatever  the  phrase  may  mean,  cannot  account 
for  the  dull  solemnity  or  solemn  dullness  that  marks  them.  They 
deal  with  Boston  Jacobites,  “the  fascination  of  New  Books,” 
“  Critics  and  Criticism,”  and  other  cheerful  themes.  Mr.  Harte 
thinks  that  the  critics  “  whose  criticisms  are  of  any  value  ”  should 
read  one  book  carefully  and  then  “  think  about  it  for  a  week.” 
That  is  how  he  would  subdue  the  patient  critic.  “  The  worst 
of  being  a  professional  critic  is  that  you  are  brought  into  col¬ 
lision  with  so  many  fools  every  week — in  gilt  edges,  cloth,  and 
paper  covers.”  True,  too  true,  is  this  saying;  but  is  it  of  the 
sobriety  of  midnight  to  utter  it  in  print  ? 

“  Les  Preraphaelites  :  Notes  sur  1’art  decoratif  et  la  peinture  en 
Angleterre.”  Par  Olivier  Georges  Destrde.  Bruxelles  : 
Dietrich  et  Cie.  1894. 

Although  this  little  book  is  chiefly  addressed  to  those  amateurs 
on  the  Continent  who  may  desire  to  be  informed  on  the  subject 
of  Preraphaelite  art,  it  is  of  interest  to  Englishmen  for  two 
reasons  :  it  shows  the  increasing  admiration  with  which  the 
Preraphaelites  are  daily  regarded  in  Belgium,  as  in  France  and 
Holland,  by  the  younger  generation  ;  and  it  suggests  a  com¬ 
parison,  on  account  of  the  delicacy  and  insight  with  which  it  is 
written,  to  much  that  has  been  published  on  the  same  subject  in 
this  country  ;  to  the  hasty  criticisms  of  Mr.  Wm.  Sharp,  to  the 
melodramatic  descriptions  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  and  to  the 
vagaries  of  Mrs.  Esther  Wood.  M.  Destrde’s  notes,  which  are 
both  historical  and  critical,  are  interspersed  with  translations  of 
several  poems  by  Rossetti  :  and  Mr.  John  Anderson  of  the 
British  Museum  supplies  a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  that  artist 
and  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.  The  volume  also  contains 
five  portraits  of  the  clnef  Preraphaelite  painters,  after  Mr. 
Watts. 

NOTES. 


The  photographer,  now  very  much  abroad,  in  high  places  of 
the  earth  as  in  all  oilier  places,  may  be  recommended  to  study 
Mrs.  Main’s  “  Hints  on  Snow  Photography”  (Sampson  Low  & 
Co.),  a  little  book  treating  of  the  recording  of  winter  landscapes 
by  the  camera.  It  is  illustrated  by  good  reproductions  of  striking 
pictures  of  Alpine  lake,  glacier,  and  mountain,  selected  from  a 
large  collection  of  photographs  by  Mrs.  Main  at  present  on  sale 
at  Messrs.  Spooner  &  Co.’s,  in  the  Strand,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
St.  Moritz  Aid  Fund,  by  which  poor  invalids  may  be  enabled  to 
spend  the  winter  in  the  Engadine. 

Mr.  Richard  Dowling’s  descriptive  sketches  “  \^hile  London 
Sleeps”  (Ward  &  Do-vney)  deal  with  what  a  past  exemplar  of 
that  kind  of  writing  called  the  night-side  of  London.  Some  of 
Mr.  Dowling’s  papers  recall  “  Our  Eye  Witness”  in  Dickens’ 
All  the  Year  Round.  “  In  the  Markets,”  “  On  the  Great  Water,” 
and  “In  a  Bakery”  are  good  instances.  The  description  of 
“Work  on  a  Morning  Newspaper”  is  well  written.  The  subjects 
treated  are  varied  and  interesting. 

We  have  also  received  Messrs.  Mitchell  &  Co.’s  “  News¬ 
paper  Press  Directory”  for  1895  ;  “The  Public  Schools’  Year- 
Book”  for  1895  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.);  “The  People’s 
Life  of  William  Ewart  Gladstone”  (Cassell  &  Co.),  illustrated  : 
“  The  Art  Schools  of  London,  189;,”  a  descriptive  list  edited  by 
Tessa  Mackenzie  (Chapman  &  Hall);  “The  Student’s  Guide 
to  the  Bar,”  by  W.  W.  Rouse  Ball,  sixth  edition,  revised  by 
John  P.  Bate  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  “Strange  Stories  of  the 
Service”  (Remington  &Co.) ;  “  Macaulay’s  Essays  on  Pitt  and 
Chatham,”  edited  by  A.  Hillard  (Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.)  ; 
“A  Hero’s  Armour,”  by  Loris  Lane  (Bristol:  Arrowsmith)  ; 
“The  People’s  Life  of  their  Queen,”  by  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy 
(Cassell  &  Co.);  “The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Penny” 
(Skeffington  &  Son)  ;  “  Sperry  Stories”  (Gay  &  Bird)  ;  “Trips 
to  Algeria,  Holland,  &c.,”  written  and  illustrated  by  H.  Kiloy 
(Allenson);  “  Why  we  Attacked  the  Empire,”  by  Mrs.  Ormiston 
Chant  (Marshall);  “Popular  Phrenology,”  by  Professor  W. 
Cross  (Iliffe)  ;  and  the  “  Catalogue  of  the  Lending  Library”  of 
the  Bishopsgate  Institute,  compiled  by  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Ronald  Heaton. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 
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TV/r  R.  H.  S.  SALT’S  “  Selections  from  Thoreau”  (Macmillan  & 
■*■*-*-  Co.)  will  satisfy  all  who  hold  that  volumes  of  selections 
should  be  representative  of  the  entire  range  of  the  writer’s  work. 
Those  who  are  less  whole-hearted  than  Mr.  Salt  in  their  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  author  of  “  Walden  ”  might  have  preferred  a  book  of 
selections  that  revealed  a  more  fastidious  literary  taste.  We 
must  confess  to  an  imperfect  sympathy  with  the  flabby  sentiment¬ 
ality  that  inspires  the  “  Plea”  for  John  Brown.  While  it  is  not 
even  good  “special  pleading,”  its  historical  falsity  is  only  too 
conspicuous. 

Marryat’s  “  Japhet  in  Search  of  a  Father,”  recently  added  to 
Messrs.  Macmillan’s  ne.v  series  of  “Illustrated  Standard 
Novels,”  is  certainly  not  among  the  five,  or  six,  novels  of  Marryat 
that  are  of  the  first  rank,  nor  is  it  especially  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  Mr.  David  Hannay,  in  his  judicious  introduction,  deals 
with  the  merits  of  “Japhet”  as  an  example  of  the  “  picaresque 
novel,”  and  points  out  that,  exceptional  as  the  story  is  among 
Marryat’s  writings,  there  is  in  the  character  of  Aramathea  Judd 
the  promise  of  something  that  would  have  made  the  novel  excep¬ 
tional  of  its  kind.  But  Marryat  “  drops  Aramathea,”  as  Mr. 
Hannay  remarks,  “  almost  as  soon  as  he  takes  her  up,”  and 
with  her  disappears  all  that  could  have  distinguished  “Japhet” 
from  the  class  of  story  to  which  it  belongs.  To  the  artist  the 
novel  offers  excellent  opportunities,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Brock  has 
cleverly  represented  its  varied  character  and  incident  in  his 
spirited  illustrations. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  note  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton’s 
excellent  treatise  “  Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures” 
(Simpkin  &  Co.,  Ld.),  with  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
natural  grasses  and  clovers  ;  “  Bateman’s  Law  of  Auctions,” 
edited  by  Patrick  F.  Evans,  LL  M.  (Sweet  &  Maxwell),  seventh 
edition  ;  “  A  Handbook  on  Welsh  Church  Defence,”  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  third  edition  ;  the 
second  volume  of  Scott’s  “  Poetical  Works,”  selected  and  edited 
by  Andrew  Lang  (A.  &  C.  Black)  ;  Henry  Kingsley’s  “  Silcote 
of  Silcotes  ”  (Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden) ;  and  the  fifth  edition  of 
Dr.  T.  S.  Dowse’s  “  Neurasthenia  ;  Brain  and  Nerve  Exhaus¬ 
tion”  (Bailliere,  Tindall  &  Cox). 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MAPLE  &  GO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
“XVII  CENTURY” 
CARPETS 

A  j\  APLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignment  of  choice 
ivl  TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur-  , 
chasers  to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price 
before  deciding  elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the 
antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 
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ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890, 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


SUN 


LIFE 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies' Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  2s.  gd. 

Ladies'  „  . zs.  3d.  Gents'  „  . 3s.  Ild- 

Gents’  m  >1  •••  3s-  3d*  ! 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  2)  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n)d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  2jd.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  oj  Arms,  Initials ,  <5 t*c.}  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents  4-fold 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 


SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


ROBIN  SON  Sc  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  A ppointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes: 
“  Bear  favourablecompari- 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
oahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
Chird.’' 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
W  -  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Mmmd I  Five,  is.  ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS’  PIANOFORTES 

are  unsurpassed,  and  possess  features  which  give  to  them  distinct  advantages,  viz. 

PERFECT  MATERIALS.  PERFECT  ADJUSTMENT. 

PERFECT  INVENTIONS.  PERFECT  FINISH. 

PERFECT  CONSTRUCTION.  PERFECT  ACTION. 

PERFECT  SENSIBILITY  of  TOUCH  and  TONE. 

Legion  of  Honour.  N  umerous  Gold  Medals. 

JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS, 

Makers  to  T.R.H.  the  PRINCE  and  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 

18,  20,  and  22  WIGMORE  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Lists  free  op  the  leading  Music  Sellers. 


VINOLIA  AD. 

Causes  SHAVING  u 
No  Blotches.  SOAP. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  following 
Clause  : — 

PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS 

Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

ADMINISTRATION. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society,  if  so  requested  by  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  Policy 
moneys  upon  grant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration,  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided,  and  upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations)  either  pay  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  exceeding 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  or  so  much 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  aforesaid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  under  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Statute." 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

DIRECT  TO  THE  LEGAL  PERSONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Executors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  Secretary, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

J-'  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  .  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers,  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES  FOR 

GREECE.  CONSTANTINOPLE.  &c. 

The  Steamship  “  LUSITANIA,"  3877  tons  register,  will  leave  London  27th  March,  for  a 
47  days' Cruise,  visiting  GIBRALTAR,  MALAGA,  PALERMO,  KATAKOLO,  CORINTH,  ZEGINA. 
Pir/EUS  (for  Athens),  Dklos,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Santorin,  Malta,  Algiers, 
GIBRALTAR,  arriving  at  Plymouth  12th  May,  and  London  13th  May. 


For  SPAIN,  SICILY,  and  the  ADRIATIC,  &c. 

The  "  GARONNE,"  3876  tons  register,  will  leave  London  20th  April  for  a  39  days’  Cruise, 
visiting  Cadiz  (for  Seville,  Ac.),  Tangier,  Malaga,  Palermo.  Ancona,  Venice,  Trieste. 
Ragusa,  Corfu,  Malta.  Phillipvii.i.e  (for  Constantine),  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  arriving 
at  Plymouth  on  28th  May,  and  London  29th  May. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

1  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 


a i  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 
managers.  |ANdErs0N,  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Eenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 

PIANOS 


NEW  MODEL,  189/j. 

COTTAGE  OBL.QUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S.SP.  ERARD 


ROYAL  PIANOFORTE 
t  MANUFACTURERS, 


18  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W. 


“LANCET  '  Analysis  and  Medical  Oimnions  Post  Free. 

it  T>  55  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
UiD,  FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 

48s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  V  V  LL  L  O  XV  I  , 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  RACK  &  C  O., 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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Fiue  Thousand  Orphan  and  Outcast 
Children  to  Feed  Euery  Day. 

The  Committee  of  “Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES” 
earnestly  APPEAL  for  AID  in  support  of  the  great  family 
of  orphan  and  waif  children  now  sheltered  in  the  institu¬ 
tions,  to  which  about  eight  souls  are  added  every  24  hours. 

Gratefully  will  even  the  smallest  donations  be  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler;  by  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sheppard  ;  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr.  Howard  Williams  ;  by  the  Founder  and  Director,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Barnardo;  or  by  the  Bankers,  L.  and  S.  W.  Bank 
(Bow  Branch),  and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. 

E.  E.  GILL,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary. 

JOHN  ODLING.  General  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Institutions — 

18-26  STErNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 


Distress  in  the  East  End. 


This  continued  severe  weather  is  causing 
A  TERRIBLE  AMOUNT  OF  SUFFERING 
among  the  poor  by  whom 
WE  ARE  SURROUNDED. 

Our  Visitors  report 

MANY  HOUSES  WITHOUT  A  FIRE 
in  the  grate  or  bread  in  the  cupboard. 

Contributions  earnestly  solicited ,  and  thankfully  ackjiowledged  by 

F.  N.  CHARRINGTON,  Esq.,  L.C.C., 

Great  Assembly  Hall,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 

URGENT  DISTRESS;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.  ” 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

leith  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured  ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

T elegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children’s  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


rUTY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Sq., 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Established  1807. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  from  children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.  Over 
461,850  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  formation  of  the  charity  up  to 
the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Society’s  Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street  ;  and  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary.  ■ 


ELDER  CONKLIN; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

1  vol.  price  6s. 

Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says: 

“The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris's  stories  seems  to  me 
beyond  criticism.  'I  he  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  saying 
things,  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable.  Kipling  never 
did  anything  better  than  the  two  short  stories,  ‘  Eatin’  Crow’  and  ‘  The  Best 
Man  in  Garotte,  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing — which  was  thoroughly 
worth  doing — could  not  have  been  done  better,  't  he  interest  is  human  and 
heroic,  and  the  execution  perfect.  ...  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  been 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  in  this  volume.  It  is 
a  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking,  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
has  no  place  in  trite  art;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  of 
health." 

Professor  DOWDEN  says: 

“Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy — that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  stories.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative ;  but  the  action  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character ;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  from  both  events  and  personages,  laying  bare 
muscle  and  nerve  with  an  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrations  ; 
but  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
and  nice  are  needed  for  success  ;  neither  rhetoric  nor  sentiment  can  assist 
the  demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 

"These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
‘  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
‘  realistic’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘  The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ‘Eatin’  Crow,’  and  .‘  The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.' 

The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States — are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

“  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  ‘Elder  Conklin’ — perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  year." 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 

“  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  its  terse,  close  simplicity — so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk,  or  the 
dramatic  force  with  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  of 
such  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Conklin,  and  Mr.  Letgood. 

‘  The  Modern  Idyl  ’  is  the  singularly  powerful  story  which  first  revealed 
Mr.  Harris’s  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is 
even  less  pleasant  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force  in  the  realization  of  the  character  of  the  Parson,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  pietism  and  seasuality.” 

ATHEN-ffiUM. 

“The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for  K 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin — so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  fnusu-a- 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  iiim  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship.” 

SPEAKER. 

“  That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ‘A  Modern  Idyl,’  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  '  Elder  Conklin  ’  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvipus,  but  that  only  leads  us  tocongwitu- 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  tom- 
parison  with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

“Saner  judgment  will  pronounce  the  book  merely  better  than  otlier 
books  that  are  themselves  not  bad.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harris's  speciality  lies  in 
grafting  on  to  the  outward  world  of  Bret  Harte  an  inward  world  of  con¬ 
flicting  motive  and  fine-drawn  analysis.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  first  story  does 
Mr.  Harris's  method  quite  succeed,  and  the  result  is  admirable.  The 
characters  are  clearly  defined  and  combined  with  great  skill.  They 
breathe  genuineness  and  truth.  There  is  force,  and  pathos  too,  in  the 
story  of  Bancroft  and  Loo  Conklin,  ah Lough  some  of  the  power  ef  the 
melody  is  lost  in  the  minor  key.’’ 


LONDON:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN, 
21  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


PATRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee — Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P. 
Treasurers— Sit  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers — Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
[he  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  by 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  but 
this  Charity  stands  alone — the  Defender  of  the  defenceless — without  any 
assistance. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  “  Home  ” 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £\ro. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman, 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street ,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq  ,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President —  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

Treasurers  {°-  B'  HUDS0N’  M.P. 

treasurers^  LINDSAy  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  applicalion,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.’  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  everyday 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible’  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Paiients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ^50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


patron— Ji?rr  fHost  (Brartotis  fHajcstg  tfir  tQurrn. 

President—  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman — Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  J'.P. 

Deputy  Chairman— Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  J'.P. 

Secretary — CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Fsq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL. 

HE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Biitish 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  So.,  59  Strand  ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


INSURANCE. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  AUGUS¬ 
TUS  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays  at  1.30.  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  New  Grand  Pan¬ 
tomime,  DICK  WHITTINGTON.  For  full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box 
Office  open  from  10  a.  m.,  all  day. 

O  OYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE.— On  SATURDAY, 

March  2,  and  EVERY  EVENING  by  arrangements  with  the  Carl  Rosa 
Opera  Comoany,  Humperdinck’s  Fairy  Opera  HANSEL  AND  GRETEL  (in 
English).  Box  Office  now  open. 

CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager.— TO- NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45,  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People, 
by  OSCAR  WILDE.  Mr  George  Alexander,  Mr.  Allan  Aynesworth,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vincent.  Mr.  Frank  Dyall,  Mr.  F.  Kinsey  Peile  ;  Miss  Rose  Lecle»cq,  Miss  Irene 
Vanbrugh,  Mrs.  George  Canninge  Miss  Evelyn  Millard.  Preceded  at  8.20  by  a  play 
in  One  Act  by  LANGDON  E.  MITCHELL,  entitled  IN  THE  SEASON.  Mr. 
Herbert  Waring,  Mr.  Arthur  Royston,  Miss  Elliot  Page.  Doors  open  8, 
Commence  8.20,  Carriages  10.45  MATINEE,  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  3. 
SPECIAL  MATINEE,  WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  March  6,  at  3.  Box  Office 
(Mr.  Arnold;  open  Daily  10  till  5.  Seats  may  be  booked  in  advance  by  letter, 
telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE 


/CRYSTAL  PALACE. — Admission  Daily  One  Shilling. 

* —  GRAND  PROMENADE  CONCERTS.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Even¬ 
ings  at  8.  Vocalists  on  7th  :  Miss  Jessie  Hadleston  and  Mr.  Douglas  Powell.  On 
March  qth  :  Miss  Teresa  Blamy,  Miss  Marie  Hooton,  and  Mr.  Edward  Branscombe. 
The  Military  Band.  Bandmaster:  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  Jun.  Thousands  of  Free 
Seats  Reserved  Seats,  6d.  FOURTEENTH  SATURDAY  CONCERT, 
MARCH  9th,  at  3.  Vocalist:  MR.  BRAXTON  SMITH.  Pianist:  MONS. 
EMIL  SAUER,  who  will  play  Hensell’s  Concerto  in  F,  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 
Numbered  Seats,  2s.  and  4s.  ;  Unnumbered,  is. 


Niagara  hall, 

ST.  JAMES’S  PARK  STATION. 

REAI.  ICE  SKATING.  Ice  always  in  perfect  condition. 

Daily  9.30  to  r,  3s.  3  to  6,  5s.  8  to  11.30,  3s. 

Excellent  Orchestra.  First  Class  Restaurant.  Open  all  day. _ 

(GRAVES  GALLERIES.— NOW  ON  EXHIBITION,  a 

VJ  Choice  COLLECTION  of  OIL  PAINTINGS  by  CHARLES  T.  BURT, 
of  SPORTING  SUBJECTS  and  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE  SCENERY. 

“  Mr.  Burt’s  work  has  long  been  favourably  known  to  amateurs,  but  it  has  been 
mainly  sold  directly  from  bis  studio  at  Birmingham,  and  but  little  has  found  its  way 
to  London.  It  maybe  summed  up  as  characteristically  English,  and  shows  a  fine 
mastery  of  sober  colour  and  un'exaggerated  effect.’  — Morning  Advertiser. 

“One  noticeable  feature  of  the  collection  is  the  careful  study  of  atmospheiic 
changes  and  effect,  and,  while  all  the  pictures  are  carefully  executed,  this  point  is  a 
study  in  itself.  The  exhibition  will  doubtless  prove  very  popular.” 

Birmingham  Daily  Post. 

“  His  pictures  are  strong  in  treatment,  excellent  ill  colouring,  and  effective  in 
composition.  ” — Manchester  Courier. 

Also 

A  Rare  Collection  of  the  Choicest  Works  engraved  (principally  in  line)  after 
J.  M.  W.  Tinner,  R.A. 

GRAVES  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 


MALL  CLUB,  6a  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  (1893)  FOR  SOCIAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Town  Members  £3  3s.  per  annum.  Country  Members  £1  is.  per  annum.  Suitable  Can¬ 
didates  are  now  being  elected  at  a  nominal  Entrance  Fee.  For  further  particulars  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  at  the'above  address. 


'TYPEWRITING.-  Wanted  by  a  Lady,  MSS.  and  other 

Matter.  Terms  is.  per  1000  words.  Apply  Miss  L.  Nicholson,  13  Lloyd 
Square,  Clerkenwell,  W.C.  _ _ _ 

TOR  SALE. — BUSINESS  (constructive),  about  40  years 

-t  old;  profits,  four  figures;  clientele,  Landowners,  principally;  worked  with 
little  capital ;  no  real,  contingent,  or  retrospective  obligations  ;  rare  opening  for  a 
few  young,  energetic  gentlemen  combining. — Address,  No.  1250,  Anderson’s 
Advertising  Agency,  14  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


■p  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

iY  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 

T  OSSALL  SCHOOL.— By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

JY  an(i  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Master, 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. _ _ 

TLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

L  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competiiion  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  £25  to  £50  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it.  .  ~  .. 

Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol. _ 

TADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.-TWO  of  £80, 

Xv  one  of  ^50.  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

' —  INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Appiy  to  the  Secretary,  1  he  College,  Cheltenham. 


TO  OYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

IY  ALBEMARLE  STRRET,  PICCADILLY,  W. 

SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  will  on  THURSDAY 
next  March  7,  at  Three  o’clock,  begin  a  Course  of  Three  Lectures  on  THREE 
PERIODS  OF  17th  CENTURY  HISTORY.  (■)  THE  STUART  MON¬ 
ARCHY  •  (2)  THE  COMMON  WEALTH  ;  (3)  THE  RESTORATION.  Sub¬ 
scription  to  this  Course,  Half-a-Guinea  ;  to  all  the  Courses  in  the  Season,  Two 
Guineas. 
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“THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading-  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himselflucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

The  MOTUiL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Few  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,0C0,000. 

_ - 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornliill,  London,  E.C. 


THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office:  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  CCST. 

Rates  for  the  INSURANCE  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


AGES... 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

£\  12  0 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  15  10 

£5  19  3 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  ON  UNUSUALLY  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office:  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

Manacer:  T.  B.  Spracue,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  Secretary:  W.  T.  Cray  F.I.A. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£20,0(10,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— i  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W- 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds,  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


At  the  Investigation  in  1884  and  1889  Early  Bonus, 


The  Scottish  Union  S  National  Insurance  Company 

Policies,  Who’e  Life,  received  for  each  year  since  they  began  to  rank, 

A  Bonus  Addition  oJT  £2  per  cent. 


FIDE  I N S U ii -T N CE,  —  Almost  all  Descriptions  of  Property 
Insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Edinburgh — 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQLIARE  ;  London-  3  KING  V  ILLIAM 
STREET,  E.C.  :  Dublin-28  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 


rHE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

OLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND  i 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

.EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


JUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

(FIRE).  63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 


THE 


United  Service  Magazine 


CONTENTS  FOR  MARCH. 


PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS. 


Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En- 
lowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABL'SHED  1824.  CAPITAL  FIVE  MILLIONS  STERLINC. 


Certam-Canrobert.  The  last  Marechal  de  France. 


How  far  the  Lessons  of  the  Franco-German 

The  Submarine  Boat. 

Australian  Federation  for  Defence. 

An  Old  Drill- Book  from  Belvoir  Library. 
Shorthand  and  Type-Writing. 

War  between  China  and  Japan. 

Asiatic  Neighbours  :  A  Review. 


Captain  S.  Pasfield  Oliver. 
War  are  now  Out  of  Date. 

Colonel  Maurice,  C.  B. 
Lieut.  Sleeman,  late  R.N. 
Frank  Williams,  Sydney. 
Henry  Peccham,  M.A. ,  1634. 
Staff. -Sergt.  G.  MacFari.ane. 
Colonel  Maurice.  C.  B. 

Kaleb. 


LONDON : 

William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  13  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

And  at  all  Railway  Stations  and  Booksellers- 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


TAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
JHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 
Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
TAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 


RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq, 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq 
Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 
SirC.  RIVERSWILSON,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 

LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rales  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  ESTATE 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  appli- 
tation  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  953.  MARCH  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

THE  SCOTTISH  SCHOOL  OF  TAINTING. 

SIR  BARTLE  FRERE. 

A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XV.-XX.  By  E.  Gerard. 
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VOICE-BUILDING  REDUCED  TO  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE. 

THE  VOICE-BUILDING  COURSE. -The  results  of  this  course,  both  in 
singing  and  speaking,  ai  e  surprising,  almost  incredible.  The  delivery  is  generally 
revolutionised  in  a  single  month.  Noi  only  is  the  power  or  volume  of  every  voice 
at  least  doubled,  and  its  scale  or  compass  extended  from  two  to  five  notes,  but  the 
quality  becomes  pure,  not  simply  modified  and  improved,  but  ab  olutely  pure  and 
resonant  throughout  its  entire  compass.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  speakers  and 
singers,  and  has  been  appl-ed  with  unvarying  success  by  public  speakers,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  readers,  actors,  singers,  and  those  whose  vocal  powers  were  failing. 

VOCAL  DEFECTS,  resulting  from  an  improper  or  abnormal  use  of  the  voice, 
ean  in  all  cases  be  removed,  since  such  delects  are  invariably  caused  by  abnormal 
muscular  contraction — seldom  by  disease — acute  bronchitis  being  apparently  the 
only  form  of  throat  affection  which  necessarily  hampers  the  free  and  full  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  chords.  A  short  breath,  a  weak  voice,  a  limited  compass, 
huskiness,  harshness,  impure  quality,  change  of  register,  and  falsetto  voice  are 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  phenomena.  Protracted  effort  can  be  endured  without 
fatigue.  The  full  use  of  vocal  powers  affords  pleasure  instead  of  pain,  even  where 
serious  fears  have  been  entertained  on  account  of  catarrh,  clergymen’s  sore  throat, 
or  irritation,  when  once  the  functional  process  has  been  restored.  Medical  treatment 
affords  temporary  relief  only.  Voice-building  effects  a  permanent  cure. 

VOCAL  IMPEDIMENTS  successfully  treated  by  a  method  wh'ch  expands 
the  chest,  develops  the  voice,  and  gives  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation  of  the  most 
difficult  and  troublesome  combinations.  Under  this  head  come  stammering, 
uutering,  limping,  spasmodic  hesitation,  and  indistinct  articulation. 

SPEAKERS.  READERS,  and  ACTORS  gain  from  their  increased  com¬ 
pass  such  richly  modulated  inflections,  and  from  their  enlarged  volume  of  tone  such 
s  riking  contracts  of  power — thus  being  able  to  fully  and  appropriately  produce 
intended  effects — that  the  grand  faults  of  monotony  and  mannerism  give  place  to  a 
varied  and  effret  ve  delivery. 

FOR  SINGERS  the  advantages  are  almost  beyond  numbering.  All  signs  of 
register  disappear,  and  the  weak  middle  notes  of  the  soprano  and  contralto,  the 
upper  ones  of  the  tenor  and  bass,  become,  almost  from  the  first,  the  most  resonant 
of  all.  Execution  is  found  to  be,  not,  as  before,  a  matter  of  tardy  growth,  but  the 
speedy  outcome  of  perfect  freedom  of  vocal  action.  Later,  all  the  requirements  of 
artistic  expression  are  made  accessible  to  all.  A  pure,  rich,  ringing  tone,  perfect 
e^se_L.  reaching  the  highest  notes,  are  *ome  of  the  results  of  this  course. 

TO  TEACHERS  OF  THE  VOICE,  whether  for  elocution  or  singing,  the 
Voice- Building  Course  affords  a  thoroughly  digested  plan  for  assailing  all  radical 
faults  of  throat  or  respiration,  besides  giving  definitely  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  all  artistic  vocal  efforts  must  be  based.  These  exercises  are  developed 
from  a  study  of  nearly  all  the  prevailing  systems  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
more  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  They  furnish  a  most  complete 
system  for  the  voice.— M.  LECLERQUE  (Voice  Specialist)-,  Author  of  “The  Human 
Voice  in  Song,"  “The  Speaking  Voice,”  “The  Cause  and  Treatment  of  Voice 
Defects,”  5  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 
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PRINCE  ZALESKI.  By  M.  P.  Shiel. 

Croum  Svo,  js.  6d.  net.  [Just  ready. 

“Mr.  Shiel  has  in  this  volume  produced  something  which  is  always 
rare,  and  which  is  every  year  becoming  a  greater  rarity — a  work  of  literary 
invention  characterised  by  substantial  novelty.  We  have  Poe’s  analysis 
and  Poe's  glamour,  but  they  are  no  longer  distinct ;  they  are  combined  in 
a  new  synthesis  which  stamps  a  new  imaginative  impression.  ...  A 
finely-wrought  structure  in  which  no  single  line  impairs  the  symmetry  and 
proportion.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  boldly-planned  and  strikingly  executed 
stories  of  its  kind  which  has  appeared  for  many  a  long  day.  We  believe 
there  is  nothing  in  ‘  Prince  Zaleski  ’  which  that  great  inventor  and  masterly 
manipulator  of  the  spoils  of  invention  (Poe)  would  have  disdained  to 
father.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  One  of  the  new  books  which  should  obtain  popularity.  Written  in 
an  easy  and  clear  style,  but  the  author  shows  an  amount  of  ingenuity  and 
capacity  for  plot  considerably  above  the  average.  The  reader  will  find  it 
difficult  to  put  the  book  down  before  he  has  satisfied  his  curiosity  to  the 
last  page.” — Weekly  Sun. 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  DID.  By  Grant  Allen. 

Crown  Svo,  js.  6d.  ?iet.  [Third  Edition  now  ready. 

“  The  story  is  as  remarkable  for  its  art  as  its  daring,  and  well  deserves 
a  place  in  the  remarkable  series  in  which  it  has  been  published.” 

The  Scotsman. 

“  His  sincerity  is  undeniable,  and,  in  the  mouth  of  Herminia,  are  some 
very  noble  and  eloquent  passages  upon  the  wrongs  of  our  marriage 
system." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  tale  of  purity  and  innocence  unparalleled  since  the  Garden  of  Eden 
or  '  Paul  and  Virginia.'  " —  Western  Daily  Express. 

“  A  remarkable  and  powerful  story.  It  increases  our  respect  for  Mr. 
Allen's  ability,  nor  do  we  feel  inclined  to  join  in  throwing  stones  at  him  as 
a  perverter  of  our  morals  and  our  social  institutions.” — Speaker. 

YOUNG  OFEGS  DITTIES.  By  Ola  Hanson. 

Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  GEORGE  Egerton.  Croum  8vo, 
ys.  6d.  net.  [Just  published. 

DISCORDS.  By  George  Egerton.  3s.6d.net. 

“She  has  many  fine  qualities.  Her  work  throbs  with  temperament, 
and  here  and  there  we  come  upon  touches  that  linger  in  the  memory  as  of 
things  felt  and  seen,  not  read  of.” — Daily  News. 

“The  book  is  true  to  human  nature,  for  the  author  has  genius,  and,  let 
us  add,  has  heart.  It  is  representative  ;  it  is,  in  the  hackneyed  phrase,  a 
human  document.” — Speaker. 

KEYNOTES.  By  George  Egerton.  3s.6d.net. 

“A  rich,  passionate  temperament  vibrates  through  every  line.  .  .  . 
We  have  met  nothing  so  lovely  in  its  tenderness  since  Mr.  Kipling's 
‘  Without  Benefit  of  Clergy.'” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Not  since  the  *  Story  of  an  African  Farm  ’  was  written  has  any  woman 
delivered  herself  of  so  strong,  so  forcible  a  book.” — Queen. 

LYRICS.  By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 

ggo  copies,  fcap.  Svo,  js.  net.  [Just  published. 

POEMS:  DRAMATIC  AND  LYRICAL, 

Second  Series.  By  Lord  de  Tabley.  Crown  Svo,  ys.  net. 

“  There  is  the  ring  of  true  poetry  in  Lord  de  Tabley's  verses,  together 
with  fine  classical  feeling  and  rare  mastery  of  metrical  expression." 

The  Times. 

“  A  creditable  volume  of  poetry,  much  above  the  average  of  the  present. 
It  is  interesting  all  through,  and  penetrated  with  a  feeling  of  nature,  a 
deep  sense  of  beauty  and  sympathetic  insight  into  the  sorrows  and 
pleasures  of  the  human  heart." — Daily  Chronicle. 

“His  poems  come  with  a  zest  and  an  awakening  sense,  sometimes  a 
picturesque  touch,  that  make  his  rank  uncommon.” —  Weekly  Sun. 

“  Lord  de  Tabley  has  seldom,  if  ever,  risen  to  a  finer  lyric  rapture  than 
in  these  verses.” — Star. 

POEMS:  DRAMATIC  AND  LYRICAL, 

First  Series.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  Picketts.  Uniform  in  bind¬ 
ing  with  Second  Series.  Crown  Svo,  7/.  6d.  net. 

POEMS.  By  J  ohn  B.  Tabb. 

Square  i6mo,  ps.  6d. 

“The  effort  to  stamp  an  individual  thought  on  each  poem  in  all  its 
strength  is  combined  with  a  delicacy  of  shading  which  shows  the  growing 
richness  of  the  inner  life  of  New  England  society  with  singular  force.” 

Spectator. 

BOOKBILLS  OF  NARCISSUS.  By  Richard 

Le  GalliennE.  With  1 frontispiece  by  Robert  Fowler.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  Svo,  js.  6d.  net. 

“  One  of  the  most  winsome  volumes — winsome  is  surely  the  one  epithet 
— which  have  so  far  been  given  to  us  during  the  last  decade  of  the  dying 
century.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

“A  delightful  book,  which  is  more  than  the  title  would  leave  the  un¬ 
initiated  to  imagine,  the  record  of  as  beautiful  a  temperament  as  ever  got 
put  into  print.” — Woman. 

ROSEMARY  FOR  REMEMBRANCE.  By 

Mary  Brothf.rton.  Fcap.  Svo,  ys.  6d.  net. 

V  A  rarely  beautiful  little  volume  of  verse.” — Realm. 
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PRESIDENTS  AND  POLII  ICS  IN  FRANCE.  By  Augistin  Filon. 
PARLIAMENTARY  QUESTIONS  OF  THE  DAY:— 

1.  MR.  MORLEY  AND  THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL.  By  T.  \V. 

Russell,  M.P. 

2.  CHURCH  DISESTABLISHMENT.  By  H.  M.  Bomi-as,  Q.C. 
ACTING  :  AN  ART.  By  Henry  Irving. 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL.  By  T.  H.  S.  Escott. 

TWO  MODERN  POETS.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

POLITICS  AND  THE  POOR-LAW.  By  T.  Mackay. 

VENETIAN  ART  AT  THE  NEW  GALLERY.  By  Claude  Phillips. 

THE  METHOD  OF  ORGANIC  EVOLUTION.  -  II.  By  Ali  red  R. 
Wallace,  F.R.S. 

STfiPHANE  MALLARMJ5.  By  Frederic  Carrel. 

AN  ALGERIAN  WINTER  -  RESORT  :  BISKRA.  By  Major  Arthur 
Grifeiths. 

THE  CRISIS  IN  NEWFOUNDLAND.  By  Rev.  William  Greswell. 

THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  Chaps.  17-20.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
CORRESPONDENCE 

ALIEN  IMMIGRATION:  A  REJOINDER.  By  Arnold  White. 

THE  CRIMEA  IN  1854  AND  1894.  By  Gen.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
G.C.B.,  V.C. 


OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 

A  YEAR  OF  SPORT  AND  NATURAL  HIS- 

TORY  :  Shooting,  Hunting,  Coursing,  Falconry,  and  Fishing.  Edited 
by  Oswald  Crawfurd.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Frank 
Feller,  Bryan  Hook,  Cecil  Aldin,  A.  T.  Elwes,  Stanley  Berkeley,  &c. 
Demy  qto,  21s.  net.  [This  day.  • 

***  This  Book  is  a  consecutive  work,  dealing,  in  their  sequence,  with 
forty-five  consecutive  and  most  interesting  seasonal  phases  of  Sport  and 
Natural  History  in  the  British  Islands. 

R.  S.  GUNDRY. 

CHINA,  PRESENT  AND  PAST.  By  R.  S. 

Gundry,  Author  of  “China  and  her  Neighbours.”  Demy  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  [This  day. 

*„*  This  volume  deals  with  the  Educational  System  of  China  and  her 
Industrial  Progress — Foreign  Intercourse  and  Maritime  Custom  Service — 
Currency  and  Trade — Products  and  Resources — Missionary  Question  and 
Ancestor  Worship — Judicial  Torture — Antagonism  and  its  Causes,  &c. 

W.  II.  HUDSON,  C.M.Z.S. 

THE  NATURALIST  IN  LA  PLATA.  By 

W.  H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo,  8s. 

***  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  spoke  of  the  extreme  value  and  interest 
of  this  volume  when  it  was  originally  published,  and  characterised  it  as 
“altogether  unique  among  books  on  natural  history,”  and  as  “the  most 
interesting  and  delightful  of  modern  books  on  natural  history." 

J.  V.  MARMERY. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE :  Its  Origin, 

Course,  Promoters,  and  Results.  By  J.  V.  Marmery.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Samuel  Laing.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 

***  The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  give  a  survey  of  scientific  advance 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  year.  It  endeavours  to  review, 
concisely  and  impartially,  the  claims  to  fame  and  research  of  both  men  and 
nations,  and  sums  up  the  material  and  moral  effects  of  science  in  Europe. 
Mr.  Laing  in  his  introduction  characterises  the  volume  as  “a  work  of  great 
learning  and  research." 

A.  E.  T.  WATSON. 

SKETCHES  IN  THE  HUNTING  FIELD. 

By  A.  E.  T.  Watson.  A  New  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations 
by  John  Sturgess.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [Ready. 

***  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  of  Reminiscences  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News,  containing  all  the  Illustrations 
by  John  Sturgess  which  appeared  in  the  original  editions. 

G  F.  UNDERHILL  AND  H.  S.  SWEETLAND. 

THROUGH  A  FIELD-GLASS.  By  G.  F. 

Underhill  and  H.  S.  Sweetland.  With  Illustrations  by  L. 
Thackeray.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.  [Next  week. 

THOMAS  CARLYLE’S  COMPLETE 

WORKS.  People's  Edition.  (Copyright.)  In  37  vols.  small  crown 
8vo,  37s.  Clearly  printed  on  good  paper  and  bound  in  red  cloth. 
The  Volumes  to  be  had  separately,  is.  each. 


London  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


vo  ir  it e  i  or  at  alt,  libraries  and  bookseller*. 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OP 

THE  DEAN  OF  SALISBURY. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  BOYLE, 

Dean  of  Salisbury. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait.  One  Vol.,  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

The  Times.  —  “  A  very  delightful  book.  He  has  something  to  tell  us 
which  is  worth  hearing  of  most  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  and  his  pages 
teem  with  telling  anecdote  and  shrewd  but  always  kindly  observation. 


ARNOLD  TOYNBEE.  A  Reminiscence.  By 

Alfred  Milner,  C.B.,  Author  of  “  England  in  Egypt,"  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2S.  6d.  ;  paper,  is. _ _ 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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Now  ready,  price  One  Shilling. 

Notice. — THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 

for  March  1895  contains  among  other  articles  of  interest  : — The 
Cremation  of  Colonel  Calverley. — Some  Recollections  of  Robot  Louis 
Stevenson . — Letters  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble ,  iSji 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  OPINIONS. 


The  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  WILLIAM  KITCHIN,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Durham. — "  It  is  by  far  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  Bible  the  world  has 
seen." 

The  Very  Rev.  S.  R.  HOLE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. — “  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  library  for  a  preacher,  and  I  pity  his  congregation  if  he  cannot  from 
such  resources  compile  any  number  of  sermons.’’ 

The  Very  Rev.  R.  PAYNE-SMITH,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. — 
“There  is  no  important  subject  that  is  not  adequately  treated,  and  no 
branch  of  knowledge  necessary  for  teacher  or  student  which  he  will  not 
find  carefully  and  judiciously  discussed  and  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the 
most  accurate  and  latest  information.  I  congratulate  you  upon  having 
made  the  book,  always  valuable,  so  perfect  and  complete." 

The  Very  Rev.  R.  GREGORY,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.— ‘“The  Oxford 
Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible  ’  is  one  of  the  most  useful  books  l  have 
ever  seen." 

The  Very  Rev.  W.  LEFROY,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Norwich. — “One  of  the 
most  invaluable  auxiliaries  which  any  teacher  can  either  possess  or  employ." 

The  Very  Rev.  H.  M.  D.  SPENCE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester.— “  A 
treasury  of  Biblical  information  such  as  has  never  before  been  massed 
together.  The  teacher  who  possesses  this  book  will  hold  in  his  hand  a 
summary,  clear  and  lucid,  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  discoveries 
which  throw  so  much  light  on  the  Book  of  Books.” 

ARCHDEACON  CHEETHAM. — “  I  cannot  imagine  a  book  better 
suited  for  the  use  of  persons  who  wish  to  know  what  the  Bible  which  they 
constantly  use  really  is." 

The  BISHOP  OF  DOVER. — “  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  productions 
of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  It  will  be  invaluable  to  the  clergy,  and  should 
be  found  in  every  school  and  training  college  library." 

GUARDIAN. — “  Indispensable  to  the  Bible  student  ;  every  part  of  the 
work  has  been  carefully  revised  and  decidedly  improved,  and  the  bulk  of  it 
has  been  materially  increased.  A  series  of  really  beautiful  plates  has  been 
added,  which  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  volume,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  extremely  useful." 

CHURCH  TIMES.  —  “  The  skeleton  of  the  book  which  we  are  able  to 
give  is  very  far  from  suggesting  all  the  muscles  and  sinews  and  flesh  and 
blood  with  which  it  is  clothed.  The  book  is  so  tersely  written  that  no 
description  can  adequately  represent  all  it  includes." 


SATURDA  Y  REVIE  IV.—  “In  former  years  we  have  spoken  of  '  The 
Oxford  Helps  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible  '  with  high  but  deserved  encomium. 
These  have  been  steadily  kept  under  enlargement  and  revisal,  ar.d  now 
appear  with  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations.  It  would  be  almost,  if 
not  quite,  impossible  to  get  more  information  into  a  smaller  space  than 
here  ;  the  well-known  resources  of  the  Clarendon  Press  in  the  way  of  print 
and  paper  having  been  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  '  do  the  trick.’  It  is  another 
and  a  just  boast  of  this  establishment  that  it  pays  no  less  attention  to 
binding  than  to  printing.  Nowadays,  as  not  a  few  lovers  of  books  know 
to  their  cost,  ‘There  is  nothing  like  leather  ’  is  an  extremely  fallacious 
adage ;  but  it  is  generally  justified  in  the  Oxford  bindings,  both  for  taste 
and  wear.” 

NOTES  AND  QUERIES. — “  In  the  effort  to  bring  to  perfection  this, 
the  handiest,  most  useful,  and,  in  a  sense,  handsomest  of  Holy  .Bibles, 
generations,  it  may  almost  be  said,  of  the  highest  class  of  workers  have' 
been  consumed.  To  give  the  baldest  possible  summary  of  its  contents 
would  be  to  occupy  a  space  we  have  never  yet  been  able  to  assign  to  a  single 
volume.  .  .  .  The  best  scholarship  in  England  has  been  devoted  to  its  per¬ 
fection,  and  it  may  now  claim  to  be  the  handsomest,  most  comprehensive, 
and  most  trustworthy  volume  ever  issued.  .  .  .  To  mention  the  men  who 
are  responsible  for  these  things  is  to  supply  a  nomenclature  of  the  men 
most  eminent  in  their  respective  departments.  To  review  a  work  of  this 
importance  is  out  of  the  question,  a  specialist  being  needed  for  every 
subject.  Our  own  effort  is  confined  to  introducing  to  our  readers  a  work 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  library,  and  a  library,  moreover,  of  productions  up  to 
date  and  of  inoppugnable  authority.  In  one  hand  easily  a  man  holds  an 
epitome  of  all  Biblical  knowledge.  Only  within  a  few  years  has  such  a 
thing  been  possible." 

LONDON  QUARTERLY  RE  VIE  IV. — “It  requires  an  expert  to 
give  due  praise  to  the  Scripture  Atlas.  All  the  new  and  important  identifi¬ 
cations  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and  others 
up  to  March  1893,  have  been  noted.  Any  one  who  will  examine  the  south¬ 
east  of  the  Salt  Sea  in  Map  3  will  see  the  value  of  the  atlas.  The  section 
on  ‘  The  Witness  of  Modern  Discoveries  to  the  Old  Testament  Narrative  ’ 
is  a  new  feature  of  special  value. " 

NATURE. — “  A  work  which  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  book  of  the  < 
same  kind  published  in  England." 
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CHRONICLE. 

NT  OTHING  of  great  moment  has  taken  place  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  the  past  week.  There  are  no  hair’s- 
breadth  escapes  of  the  Government  to  record.  Its  time 
lately  has  been,  in  the  main,  devoted  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Government  Bills  and  the  consideration  of 
the  Supplementary  Estimates.  Mr.  Asquith’s  ideas  on 
the  amendment  and  extension  of  the  Factory  and  Truck 
Acts  have  met  with  almost  universal  approval  ;  the 
Conciliation  Bill,  introduced  by  poor  Mr.  Bryce,  found 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  very  unconciliatory  mood  ;  whilst 
the  discussion  on  the  Burials  Bill  was  fittingly  charac¬ 
terized  by  gloomy  dullness. 


Mr.  Gladstone’s  principle  of  showing  trust  in  the 
people  by  concealing  his  intentions  from  them  is  findino- 
tavour  among  his  present  parliamentary  pupils,  and  Mr" 
Morley  evidently  thinks  of  extending  the  practice  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  so  doing  on  Monday  he 
secured  lor  his  Irish  Land  Bill  a  certain  modicum  of 
approval  even  from  Mr.  Carson,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  and 
Colonel  Saunderson.  On  Wednesday,  however  Mr 
Morley  “wished  to  correct  a  not  very  important  mis¬ 
statement  which  slipped  through  the  other  ni°"ht.”  It 
is  interesting  to  know  what  Mr.  Morley  considers  “not 
very  important”  ;  it  is  the  right  of  an  Irish  landlord  to 
deal  with  his  own  property  if  once  he  has  entered  into 
negotiations  with  a  proposing  tenant  under  the  Bill. 


Ismail  Pasha,  whose  ashes  have  gone  back  for  burial 
to  the  Cairo  whence  he  himself  was  exiled  sixteen  years 
ago,  was  at  once  the  product  and  the  victim  of  the  Second 
Empire.  His  education  and  most  impressive  early  asso- 
ciations  were  Parisian.  His  career  as  a  ruler  is  best 
comprehended  if  one  thinks  of  it  as  a  kind  of  Arabian 
Nights’  fantasia  upon  what  was  going  on  in  Paris  during 
the  sixties.  The  extravagant  luxury  and  ostentation  of 
the  European  capital  became,  in  caricature,  a  delirium 
of  spendthrift  riot  on  the  Nile.  It  reached  its  climax  in 
1869,  when  the  Empress  Eugdnie  made  that  imperial 
progress  to  open  the  Suez  Canal  which  seemed  to  the 
Europe  of  that  date  so  striking  an  apogee  of  earthly 
pomp  and  circumstance,  and  appears  in  our  eyes  only 
pathetic.  There  is  a  certain  grimness  of  sincerity  in  the 
remark  of  Ismail,  which  Mrs.  Crawford  reports,  to  the 
effect  that  the  mistake  of  Napoleon  III.  was  in  not 
getting  rid  of  the  men  who  helped  him  to  make  his  coup 
as  soon  as  they  had  put  him  on  the  throne 
Everybody  feels  this  to  be  true,  and  no  one  realized  it 
with  more  bitter  fervour  than  the  Emperor  himself  -  but 
only  an  Oriental  could  speak  of  it  as  involving  k  re¬ 
proach.  Ismail  s  day  of  reckoning  with  his  creditors 
was  postponed  till  years  after  the  Second  Empire  had 
disappeared,  but  it  came  none  the  less.  There  is  nothing 
ot  his  life  thereafter  that  is  worth  recalling.  The  last 
characteristic  picture  is  of  the  day  when  he  left  Cair 


iro. 


with  the  pick  of  his  harem,  the  squads  of  eunuchs  and 
servants,  and  the  hastily  gathered  spoils  of  the  palaces, 
while  the  city  strove  to  realize  that  yesterday’s  master 
ot  fife  and  death  was  to-day’s  mere  tourist  in  a  hurry, 
and  the  women  of  the  harem  who  were  left  behind 
smashed  .£8000  worth  of  mirrors  and  light  furniture  to 
express  their  feelings. 

The  Supplementary  Estimates  are  annually  relied  upon 
to  throw  a  dash  of  sport  into  the  serious  business  of 
statesmanship.  This  year  they  have  hardly  come  up  to 
the  average.  Mr.  Alpheus  Cleophas  Morton  was  almost 
not  funny,  and  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett’s  perfunctory 
tumbling  failed  to  win  a  laugh.  Clearly,  the  long  frost 
las  depressed  us  all.  In  the  wandering  course  of  the 
debate  it  was  accidentally  evolved  that  the  Queen’s 
Proctor  can  do  no  wrong,  since  he  “  intervenes  only  on 

the  discretion  of  the  Attorney-General ’’—which  seems  to 

be  a  discovery.  For  the  rest,  there  was  much  inconclu¬ 
sive  talk  about  Dr.  Cornelius  Herz,  and  then  0  ,ro- 
tracted  and  windy  wild-goose  chase  on  the  f-  of  the 
great  Jabez.  The  law  officers  explained  wuth  endless 
convolutions  and  refinements  of  repetition,  that  they  had 
done  all  the  things  open  to  them  to  do  which  were  not 
calculated  to  secure  his  extradition,  and  that  these 
efforts  had  cost  over  £6,000.  What  it  would  cost  to  do 
things  that  would  bring  him  back  to  justice  was  not 
mentioned  between  them. 

The  forebodings  expressed  last  week  as  to  the  pro- 

Fmn  ?f  ^he  influenza  epidemic  have  been  more  than 
tulfilled.  The  London  death-rate,  from  all  causes,  stands 
at  3»-5— a  figure  which  has  had  no  parallel  since  our 
modern  system  of  vital  statistics  was  invented  In 
Liverpool  it  has  reached  the  astonishing  point  of  c:.c, 
which  sounds  like  a  report  from  some  plague-stricken 
town  of  the  Orient  rather  than  a  great  self-governing 
English  city.  Here  in  the  Metropolis  the  deaths  for  the 
week  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  1,449 
as  against  the  1,120  reported  last  Saturday.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  768  of  these,  which  is  more  than  half 
are  of  people  over  sixty  years  of  age.  At  the  hospitals 
they  are  saying  that  the  worst  is  now  over.  We  can 
only  hope  that  this  standing  prediction  of  theirs  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  it  was  last  week. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  the  Poles  find  their 
lot  in  no  wise  improved  under  the  new  Governor- 
General.  Save  that  a  polite  diplomat  named  Schouvaloff 
has  displaced  a  rough-tongued  soldier  named  Gourko, 
there  is  no  difference.  Priests  are  arrested,  the  language 
of  the  country  is  interdicted,  the  villages  groan  under 
the  enforced  billeting  and  brutal  licence  of  the  Army  of 
Occupation,  precisely  as  before.  The  hopes  which 
blossomed  prematurely  in  Poland  a  couple  of  months 
ago  have  been  nipped  by  the  same  cold  wind  of  reaction 
which  blows  now  over  Russia  as  well.  The  students  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  L  niversity  have  been  behaving  as 
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they  did  not  dare  behave  in  the  late  reign,  and  have  been 
sharply  disciplined  by  the  whips  of  Cossacks.  Several 
other  universities,  less  under  observation,  have  been 
closed  altogether,  and  the  members  dispersed  to  their 
homes.  These  incidents  forcibly  recall  the  period  of 
1879-80,  when  similar  repressive  measures  scattered 
hundreds  of  mutinous  students  all  over  the  Empire,  and 
thereby  made  the  widespread  and  effective  organization 
of  militant  Nihilism  possible. 


time  during  which  he  was  employed  in  leading  the 
Naval  Brigade  through  its  brilliant  skirmishing  raids 
to  rescue  both  Wilson’s  and  Buller’s  columns,  are  to 
count  “as  sea-service,  but  not  as  service  in  command  ot 
a  ship  of  war  at  sea.”  Such  perverse  subtleties  could  have 
occurred  to  none  but  an  Admiralty  mind.  This  is  the  real 
way  to  discourage  merit  and  make  the  Service  unpopular. 


The  Naval  Estimates  for  1895-6  are  in  the  main  satis¬ 
factory  The  pressure  of  public  opinion  has  evidently 
convinced  even  Sir  William  Harcourt  that  Englishmen 
regard  their  pockets  as  a  secondary  consideration  com¬ 
pared  with  their  safety.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
total  net  amount  of  the  Estimates  is  ^18,701,000,  an 

increase  of  ,334,9°°  °ver  thf  sum  voted  f°r 

Also  the  amount  to  be  devoted  to  new  construction  is 

JT6  123,642,  an  increase  of  nearly  ^1,000,000  over  last 
year  ;  whilst  an  addition  of  5, 45°  in  the  personnel  is 
provided  for.  This  last  is  especially  welcome,  the 
deficiency  of  trained  men  in  our  navy  has  not  only  been 
ao-ain  and  again  insisted  upon  by  naval  authorities  such 
as  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Symonds,  Admiral 
Colomb,  and  others,  but  was  made  painfully  apparent  in 
our  preparations  for  last  year’s  naval  manoeuvres  The 
decision  of  the  Admiralty  not  to  add  to  our  battleships 
seems  prudent.  Other  naval  powers  have  made  but 
little  addition  to  their  navies  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
well  perhaps  to  delay  the  construction  of  large  battle¬ 
ships  till  further  details  of  the  fighting  in  the  Far  East 
are  in  our  possession 


In  any  other  country  but  Ireland,  the  announcement 
of  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  seam  of  excellent  coal 
would  carry  its  own  obvious  importance.  It  may  e 
true  that  such  a  discovery  has  been  made  in  County 
Tyrone  ;  indeed,  it  is  very  probable,  for  there  have  been, 
collieries  in  the  district  for  a  long  time.  But  it  does  not 
follow,  unfortunately,  that  it  will  do  anybody  any  par¬ 
ticular  good.  Even  if  capital  can  be  obtained  to  develop 
the  pits,  and,  what  is  rarer  still,  men  of  real  energy  ant 
business  ability  are  found  to  push  the  work,  as  it  would 
be  pushed  in  Fifeshire  or  Durham,  there  remains  the 
local  railway.  It  must  be  an  extremely  virile  and  tena¬ 
cious  industry  that  an  Irish  railway  cannot  crush  out 
with  only  half  an  effort. 


Although  the  late  Professor  Blackie  wrote,  published,, 
and  talked  with  exceptional  activity  for  over  sixty 
years,  it  does  not  appear  that  people  intend  to  remember 
j  y  .  1  * _ _  1 ; Aiitniit  Successive 


Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  belonged  of  right  to  the  group 
of  great  Indian  rulers,  and  he  was  the  last  of  them. 
The  actual  test  of  large  executive  responsibility  never 
came  to  his  lot,  it  is  true,  but  for  over  twenty  years  he 
had  a  part  to  play  in  the  service  of  the  Company  and 
the  Crown,  as  soldier,  administrator,  and  diplomat, 
hardly  second  in  real  importance  to  that  of  any  ot  his 
contemporaries.  He  was  helping  the  then  Shah  ot 
Persia  to  organize  his  army  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  as 
British  Agent  he  held  Kandahar  during  the  memorable 
seige  of  1841-2.  Our  present  policy  in  both  Afghanistan 
and  Persia  follows  upon  the  lines  which  his  sagacity 
mapped  out  in  his  active  early  manhood.  The  world 
lays  more  stress,  however,  and  justly  too,  upon  the 
quieter  achievements  of  his  semi-leisure  as  Consul  at 
Bagdad.  Other  men,  of  a  more  strictly  scientific  train¬ 
ing  had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  Assyn- 
ology,  and  dug  up,  at  Khorsabad,  Nimroud,  an 
elsewhere,  what  still  remains  the  most  valuable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  relics  of  Assyrian  civilization  that  we  possess. 
But  it  was  left  to  the  Indian  official,  with  his  alert  mind 
and  practical  knowledge  of  many  languages,  to  first  find 
the  clue  to  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  upon  these  relics. 
No  one  now  disputes  that  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  worked 
out  the  earliest  solution  to  the  problem  of  reading 
cuneiform  writing,  and  the  immensity  of  the  ethnological 
and  historical  results  which  have  turned  upon  that  dis¬ 
covery  gives  his  name  a  secure  place  among  those  whose 
genius  has  simplified  the  labour  of  schools  and  given 
laws  to  science.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  during 
his  too  brief  term  of  service  in  Parliament  here  at  home, 
Englishmen  first  heard  the  truth  about  the  Russian 
advance  in  Central  Asia,  and  the  consequent  embarrass¬ 
ments  which  threatened  us  in  India.  At  the  time 
(1865-8)  no  one  listened,  but  when  Khiva  and  Khokand 
had  been  overrun  and  annexed,  British  public  opinion 
woke  up,  and  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson’s  opportune  book, 
“  England  and  Russia  in  the  East  ”  (1875),  made  a  pro¬ 
found  and  lasting  impression  upon  it. 


any  part  of  his  voluminous  literary  output.  Successive 
generations  of  Edinburgh  students  disseminated  anec¬ 
dotes  about  him  in  various  portions  of  the  globe,  until 
by  mere  dint  of  living  on  he  came  at  last  to  be  one  o 
the  familiar  figures  in  the  minds  of  English-speaking 
peoples.  In  Edinburgh  itself,  where  the  streaming 
white  hair,  obtrusive  plaid,  and  studied  eccentricities  of 
speech  and  demeanour  were  on  daily  view,  we  fear 
that  this  familiarity  became  secretly  mixed  up  with  a 
little  amiable  contempt ;  but  no  good  Scot  would  whisper 
it  for  his  life.  Strangers  grew  to  think  of  him  chiefly  as 
one  who  was  born  in  the  great  year  which  produced 
Darwin,  Tennyson,  Lincoln,  and  Gladstone,  and  for  a 
time  seemed  likely  to  survive  them  all. 


In  the  course  of  an  excellent  paper  read  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  newly  formed  East  India  Association  on 
Wednesday,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  emphasized  the  fact  that 
as  a  result  of  the  war  between  China  and  Japan  a  new 
Power  has  arisen  in  the  East,  whose  competition  will 
seriously  affect  both  India  and  Great  Britain  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin  went  on  to  say  that  India  has  reached  a  crisis  in 
finance  which  threatens  serious  disaster,  unless  there 
a  change  of  policy  in  the  matter  of  the  currency.  He 
believes  bimetallism  to  be  the  true  remedy,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  assert  that,  if  the  currency  dlffici'lt>c^ 
nromotlv  solved,  “  the  new  development  of  China  ana 
Japan  will  ruin  our  Indian  Empire.”  Bimetallism  may 
not  be  a  panacea  for  financial  evils,  but  the  unanimity  of 
Indian  authorities  in  favour  of  it  is  worthy  of  note. 


The  last  of  the  cricket  matches  between  Mr.  Stoddart  s 
team  and  the  Australians,  which  ended  at  Melbourne^) 
Wednesday  in  an  English  victory  by  six  wickets,  excite^ 
an  amount  of  interest  rare  even  in  cricket-lovmg  Eng¬ 
land  Three  out  of  the  five  matches  have  fallen  to  the 
English  Eleven  ;  but  when  we  consider  that -the 1  team 
contained  the  pick  of  our  bowling  and  (with  two  or 
three  exceptions)  also  the  pick  of  our  batting,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  England  retaining  her  cricket  supremacy  when 
next  an  Australian  Eleven  pays  a  visit  to  this  countr> 
not  too  certain. 


There  seems  almost  no  limit  to  the  patience  with 
which  John  Bull  submits  to  bad  service,  waste,  mcorn- 
petency,  and  impertinence  on  the  part  of  his  Permanent 
Officials,  so  long  as  merely  his  own  general  interests 
are  involved.  It  happens  sometimes,  however,  that  a 
case  of  individual  injustice  moves  him,  to  swift  action. 
Such  action  is  surely  needed  to  correct  the  rank  red- 
tapeism  of  the  Admiralty  official,  as  appears  from  Mr. 
Robertson’s  utterances  on  Thursday  in  the  House  o 
Commons.  It  appears  that  the  315  days  during  whic  1 
Lord  Beresford  served  on  Lord  Wolseley  s  staff,  the 


It  has  not  often,  we  believe  been  thought  necessary 
to  publish  separate  and  special  glossaries  to  the  works 
of  living  authors.  The  case  seems,  however,  to  be 
different  with  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  whose  novels  evidenUy 

require  more  than  ordinary  elucidation.  We  ha^e 
received  from  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  a  glossary  to  thre 
of  Mr  Crockett’s  stories.  What  opinion  the  compiler, 
Mr  Patrick  Dudgeon,  can  have  of  the  mte  hgence  ot 
his  author’s  readers,  we  forbear  to  inquire  .Jbut  he 
thinks  it  needful  to  explain  to  them  (  “bairn  ” 

first  two  pages)  the  meanings  of  words  „b 

“  besom,”  “  bide,”  “  blithe,”  “  braw,  bye  oyre 
“canna,”  “collie,”  &c.  &c.  We  expect  to  rece 
presently  a  glossary  by  Mr.  Dudgeon  to  explain  - 
Crockett’s  English. 
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AN  ALMIGHTY  SMASH. 

TT  is  quite  impossible  to  contemplate  last  Saturday’s 
democratic  exhibition  without  laughing.  The  Pro¬ 
gressives,  amid  the  ruins  of  their  Carthage,  have 
received  their  sentence  according  to  their  several  natures, 
some  with  difficulty  restraining  their  tears,  like  the  poor 
Daily  Chronicle  ;  some  piously  improving  the  occasion, 
like  Mr.  Price  Hughes  ;  some  wrangling  as  to  whose 
fault  it  was,  like  Mr.  Horton;  some  swearing  vigorously, 
like  Mr.  Burns  ;  and  a  few,  the  wisest,  deploring  the 
fate  that  has  left  them  with  a  majority  after  all.  For  on 
a  body  like  the  County  Council,  a  small  majority  means 
responsibility  rather  than  power.  The  County  Council 
is  really  run  by  its  committees  ;  and  the  driving  power 
on  the  committees  is  furnished  by  the  second-rate  men 
who  make  the  work  of  the  County  Council  their  sole 
business  in  life,  and  the  first-rate  men  who  at  least 
•devote  more  time,  thought,  and  ability  to  it  than  the 
average  city  man  does  to  his  office.  These  efficients  are 
the  men  who  cut  out  the  work,  and,  incidentally,  raise 
the  rates.  In  the  late  Council  the  Progressive  efficients 
strained  every  nerve  to  keep  down  expenses,  knowing 
that  their  party  would  be  held  responsible  by  the  rate¬ 
payers  at  the  election.  But  they  reckoned  without  the 
Ineptitude  of  the  Liberal  Government,  which,  whilst 
quite  ready  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  popularity  which 
the  Progressives  were  then  supposed  to  enjoy,  never 
took  the  trouble  to  warn  the  County  Council  financiers 
of  the  impending  terrible  drop  in  the  exchequer  contri¬ 
butions  which  was  to  swallow  up  all  the  proceeds  of  the 
rigid  economy  which  had  been  practised,  and  force  the 
unhappy  economists  to  explode  an  announcement  of  a 
fresh  rise  in  the  rates  on  the  electorate  within  a  few 
days  of  the  election.  This,  it  may  now  be  admitted, 
was  hard  luck  for  the  Progressives  ;  but  what  is  really 
harder  for  them  is,  that  though  they  have  got  all  their 
best  efficients  in  again,  their  party  still  remains  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  rates,  whilst  its  prestige  has  vanished. 
Had  there  been  a  Moderate  majority,  one  can  imagine 
with  what  zest  the  Progressive  efficients  would  have 
returned  to  their  work,  relieved  of  all  remorse  as  to 
making  London  pay  for  it.  The  rates  will  go  up,  of 
course,  as  they  must  go  up  no  matter  which  party  wins 
the  odd  trick  ;  but  they  will  not  positively  bound  up,  as 
they  easily  might  have  done  with  all  the  ablest  Collec¬ 
tivists  still  hard  at  work  in  committee  extending  the 
activity  of  the  Council,  and  a  Moderate  majority,  fresh 
from  complaining  loudly  at  the  polls  of  Progressive 
delays  over  costly  street  improvements,  receiving  all  the 
fire  of  the  indignant  ratepayer. 

The  fact  is,  the  result  of  the  election  has  been  an 
ideally  satisfactory  one  from  every  point  of  view  except 
that  of  the  pure  party  men.  In  the  first  place,  the 
majority  is  a  narrow  one  ;  and  a  narrow  majority,  no 
matter  which  side  it  is  on,  is  a  much  better  safeguard 
of  the  public  interest  than  any  triumph  of  Tweedledum 
over  Tweedledee.  In  the  second  place,  the  more  active 
party  of  the  two  is  still  held  to  its  public  responsibility 
for  the  cost  of  its  activity,  whilst  it  is  sent  back  to  its 
work  with  its  self-righteous  smile  removed  by  a  startling 
slap  in  the  face.  The  hopes  of  the  Liberal  Government 
to  make  electioneering  capital  out  of  the  municipal 
revival  which  it  has  done  so  little  to  help  or  encourage 
have  been  most  signally  dashed.  Mr.  John  Burns,  who 
has  gone  farther  than  any  other  prominent  Socialist 
Progressive  in  identifying  himself  wit*’  .e  party  interests 
of  Liberalism  in  Parliament,  has  d  pped  twelve  hundred 
votes  and  lost  his  old  secure  position  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  at  Battersea,  although,  his  Roseberyism  apart,  he  is  a 
desperately  hard-working  and,  humanly  speaking,  quite 
irreproachable  servant  of  his  constituents.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  whose  part  in  “To  your 
tents,  O  Israel,”  brought  down  upon  him  the  frantic 
abuse  of  the  entire  Liberal  press  when  it  appeared  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  in  November  1893,  has  actually  in¬ 
creased  his  former  huge  poll  in  Deptford,  although  he  was 
singled  out  for  special  attack  by  tM  Moderates,  and  was 
posted  all  over  London  as  the  advocate  of  a  rate  of 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  on  proprietary  incomes. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Webb’s  polling  days  are  very  Napo- 
leonically  organized.  His  five  committee-rooms,  each 
under  the  command  of  a  Fabian  field-marshal,  and  each 
sending  out  a  cloud  of  Fabian  beauty  and  chivalry  to 
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bring  up  voters  from  ground  every  inch  of  which  has 
been  carefully  canvassed,  are  the  despair  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents,  the  best  of  whom  strives  in  vain  to  get  within 
fifteen  hundred  votes  of  him  ;  but  his  resources  cannot 
be  as  extraordinary,  nor  his  helpers  more  numerous  and 
energetic,  than  those  of  Mr.  Burns,  who  can  hardly 
attribute  the  reverse  he  has  experienced  altogether  to 
the  disaffection  of  the  friends  of  a  few  park  employees 
whom  he  has  offended  by  his  resolution  to  put  down 
tipping.  The  Moderates  have  gained  everywhere  by 
their  attempt  to  rally  the  Conservative  voter  to  their 
standard,  although,  as  we  pointed  out,  it  was  by  no 
means  the  business  of  the  Conservative  voter  to  allow 
himself  to  be  so  rallied.  And  the  Progressives  have  lost 
ground  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  they  asso¬ 
ciated  themselves  with  official  Liberalism.  Mr.  Costelloe 
saved  his  seat  at  Chelsea  by  his  careful  repudiation  of 
party  lines,  just  as  certainly  as  Lord  Cadogan  won  the 
other  seat  there  by  exactly  the  opposite  policy.  In  some 
of  the  East  End  constituencies  the  results  have  been 
such  as  to  set  the  Progressives  exclaiming  bitterly 
against  the  ingratitude  of  the  working-man.  Ten  days 
ago  Haggerston  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  safest  Radical 
and  Progressive  seats  in  London.  Yet  the  Moderates, 
with  new  candidates  (a  heavy  disadvantage),  took  up¬ 
wards  of  five  hundred  votes  from  the  sitting  member, 
Lord  Monkswell,  and  added  them  to  their  own  poll. 
As  to  the  case  of  St.  George-in-the-East,  it  is  the 
choicest  spoonful  of  cream  in  the  humours  of  the  election. 
The  Council  bribed  this  dismally  poor  little  parish  by 
relieving  it  of  its  poor-rate  at  the  expense  of  the  West 
End,  and  sending  it  a  handsome  cheque  every  year. 
But  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came,  virtuous  poverty 
rose  in  outraged  honesty,  and,  by  an  enormous  poll, 
hurled  its  Progressive  representatives  into  outer  dark¬ 
ness,  and  returned  Mr.  Harry  Marks  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.  The  incident  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  closed  ;  but 
so  far  it  is  extremely  touching.  It  was  the  one  flash 
of  sublimity  without  which  the  election  would  have  been 
unrelievedly  prosaic. 

THE  ATHLONE  WORKHOUSE  SCANDAL. 

' _  I  'HE  growth  of  a  sympathetic  and  humane  public 
opinion  has  made  itself  felt  not  least  in  our  hospi¬ 
tals  ;  but  there  are  even  here  grave  defects,  on  which 
that  public  opinion  can  be  brought  to  bear  only  when 
the  dark  places  of  the  management  are  illuminated  by 
the  strong  search-light  of  the  press.  The  urgent  need 
of  reform  in  the  workhouse  hospitals  or  infirmaries  in 
Ireland,  and  not,  it  may  be  shrewdly  a^pected,  in 
Ireland  alone,  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  facts  brought 
out  in  a  Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  which  has 
been  going  on  at  Athlone. 

The  inquiry  was  made  at  the  demand  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  rector  of  Athlone,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  D.  Campbell, 
D.D.  The  subject  of  it  was  the  nature  of  the  nursing 
system,  and  the  practical  absence  of  night-nursing,  in 
the  hospital  of  the  workhouse  at  Athlone.  The  nursing 
in  this  hospital  is  entrusted  by  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  four  nuns  ;  and  with  all  respect  for  the  good  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  we  fear  that  the  Guardians,  in  their  single- 
minded  desire  for  economy,  are  more  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Sisters  accept  no  payment  for  their  services 
— indeed,  carry  on  the  nursing  at  a  loss  to  themselves — 
than  by  any  other  consideration.  Admitting  readily  that 
the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  the  hospital  has  been 
raised  by  the  presence  of  these  benevolent  ladies,  what 
is  the  state  of  the  nursing  as  disclosed  in  the  evidence 
given  at  the  inquiry  and  reported  at  length  in  that  enter¬ 
prising  provincial  paper,  the  Westmeath  Independent  ? 

The  plain  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  to  examine  into 
a  charge  of  gross  neglect  in  the  nursing  of  a  patient 
a  charge  made  by  Dr.  Campbell,  and  used  as  the  lever  to 
move  the  Local  Government  Board  to  deal  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  working  of  the  nursing  system, 
and  especially  with  the  nursing,  or  rather  absence  of 
nursing,  at  night. 

The  nuns  being  the  nurses,  and  the  inquiry  soon 
developing  into  an  exposure  of  what  we  will  euphemize 
as  grave  deficiencies  in  the  very  elements  of  nursing,  the 
local  Roman  Catholic  clergy  took  up  the  defence  of  the 
nursing  system,  and  seeing  the  difficulty  of  a  direct 
defence,  appear  to  have  determined  to  draw  off  the 
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interest  of  the  public  and  inflame  local  feeling  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  going  into  certain  old  charges  of  proselytism 
which  Dr.  Campbell,  who  is  no  bigot,  was  not  anxious 
to  press. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Healy,  M.P.,  was  brought  over  from 
England  to  trail  this  red-herring  across  the  scent ;  but 
though  the  Chrysostom  of  the  McCarthyites  employed 
some  of  that  wealth  of  gracious  language  with  which 
he  is  wont  to  sweeten  debates  in  the  House  and  dis¬ 
putes  with  his  rivals,  his  strategy  must,  in  its  results, 
be  described  as  unfortunate.  The  case,  for  instance,  of 
Mrs.  Manning,  an  old  woman  of  103  years,  dying  of 
senile  decay,  who  was  admittedly  a  strong  Protestant 
within  a  week  of  her  death,  and  was  when,  at  the  point  of 
death,  received  by  the  Parish  Priest  into  the  Church  of 
Rome  without  any  previous  notice  to  her  Protestant 
pastor,  may  not  perhaps  with  politeness  be  called 
proselytism,  but  certainly  must  be  described  as  of  not 
very  distant  kin  to  that  odious  method  so  alien,  all  the 
world  knows,  to  the  genius  and  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

The  system  of  nursing  disclosed  by  the  inquiry,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  nuns  and  the  priests  to  obscure  the  un¬ 
pleasant  facts,  is,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  shockingly 
and  cruelly  deficient.  The  nuns  who  have  charge  of  the 
nursing  are  on  duty  during  the  day,  but  at  night  retire 
to  bed,  and  leave,  the  long  night  through,  the  patients, 
from  fifty  to  seventy  in  number,  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  pauper  nurse,  untrained,  and  in  morals  or  sobriety 
usually  not  exactly  an  example.  Now,  in  a  workhouse 
hospital  like  that  at  Athlone,  where  the  single  doctor  is 
insufficiently  paid  and  not  able  to  give  much  time,  it  is 
specially  important  to  get  first-rate  trained  nurses,  and 
for  surgical  cases  and  accidents  it  is  positively  essential  ; 
but  will  it  be  believed  that  such  a  hospital  of  seventy 
beds  was  entrusted  to  four  young  ladies  fresh  from  a 
convent,  and  without  any  hospital  training  at  all  ? 

The  test  case  on  which  Dr.  Campbell  relied — that  of 
one  Lizzie  McLoughlin,  who  was  placed  in  the  infirmary 
when  suffering  from  rheumatic  fever — was  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  the  witnesses  cross-examined  at  great 
length.  The  result,  briefly,  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
establish  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Campbell,  the  rector’s  wife, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  ministering  angel  to  this  girl 
as  to  many  others,  found  the  poor  creature  in  a  state  of 
filth  and  neglect  almost  indescribable.  The  bed  had 
become  a  cesspool  as  a  result  of  the  weakness  of 
the  patient’s  internal  organs,  and  the  linen  had 
been  two  days  unchanged.  The  body  of  the  girl 
was  crusted  with  filth,  and  as  the  nuns  would  not 
even  remain  in  the  room  while  the  girl’s  clothing 
was  changed,  Mrs.  Campbell  called  some  of  the  paupers 
to  assist  her,  and  then  washed  the  girl  with  her  own 
hands,  severely  reprimanding  the  wardswoman,  who 
was  merely  an  untrained  pauper,  for  the  neglected  state 
in  which  the  patient  was  found.  It  must  have  needed 
considerable  courage  to  deal  with  the  disgusting  con¬ 
dition  of  the  girl’s  body  and  bedding  ;  but  one  may 
observe,  in  passing,  that  it  seems  strange  that  the  Sister 
of  Mercy  should  shirk  this  work  of  mercy  and  leave  it  to 
the  Protestant  clergyman’s  wife  to  do.  From  this  time 
the  unfortunate  patient  was  kept  clean,  but  when  at  last 
Mrs.  Campbell  had  her  removed  to  a  first-rate  Dublin 
hospital,  it  was  found  that  spontaneous  dislocation  of 
one  of  the  hip-joints  had  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the 
rheumatic  fever,  the  socket  had  had  time  to  fill  with 
secondary  discharges,  replacement  had  become  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  girl  was  a  cripple  for  life. 

Comment  is  unnecessary  on  the  incompetency,  as  well 
as  the  neglect,  which  led  to  this  result.  The  evidence  of 
the  girl  herself  is  very  instructive  reading.  None,  she 
said,  of  the  Sisters  ever  assisted  at  raising  her  in  bed, 
none  of  the  Sisters  ever  sat  up  at  night  with  her  or  with 
any  patient ;  the  patients  got  no  medicines  at  night ; 
the  nuns  gave  the  food,  looked  after  the  wardsmaids, 
and  said  prayers  during  the  day,  but  at  night  left  the 
whole  hospital  full  of  patients  to  an  untrained  pauper 
attendant. 

The  day-nursing  invites  criticism  ;  but  what  are  we  to 
say  of  the  night-nursing  ?  It  is  not  for  want  of  com¬ 
plaint  that  this  nightly  neglect — for  it  can  scarcely  be 
called  nursing — goes  on.  Complaints  have  been  made 
before.  The  Local  Government  Board  have  repeatedly 
urged  the  need  of  a  trained  night  nurse  upon  the  Guar¬ 


dians,  who  have  met  all  representations  with  a  flat  re¬ 
fusal  to  reform. 

In  that  refusal,  in  the  face  of  this  shocking  exposure, 
they  still  apparently  persist ;  but  the  weight  of  public 
opinion  and,  if  necessary,  of  special  legislation  must  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  and  a  state  of  things  that  is 
disgraceful  to  humanity  and  monstrous  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must  be  done  away. 

Public  opinion  then,  speaking,  if  it  be  necessary, 
through  Parliament  as  well  as  the  Press,  must  insist  on 
the  following  changes  not  only  in  the  Athlone  Work- 
house  Hospital,  but  in  all  such  hospitals  in  Ireland,  and 
we  believe  there  are  many.  It  must  be  imperatively  re¬ 
quired  that  there  be  two  trained  nurses  in  each  infirmary, 
nurses,  that  is,  with  proper  hospital  training  ;  by  alt 
means  let  them  be  nuns  :  but  the  kindest  intentions  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  in  place  of  proper  training  and 
experience.  Furthermore  it  must  be  required  that  the 
night-nursing  be  entrusted  to  a  trained  nurse  ;  for  there 
is  no  time  when  the  trained  nurse  is  more  needed  in 
serious  cases  than  the  hours  of  night.  The  Guardians 
must  be  no  longer  allowed  to  put  a  pauper  in  charge  of 
the  patients  at  night',  and  save  the  expense  of  a  trained 
nurse  at  the  cost  of  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
patients,  and  often  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The  death 
of  one  young  girl  which  was  noticed  in  the  inquiry  was 
evidently  not  unconnected  with  this  culpable  negligence. 

In  the  maternity  ward  things  are,  we  believe,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  worse.  The  nuns,  we  understand,  from  not  un¬ 
natural  feelings  of  what  we  must  call  misplaced  refine¬ 
ment,  refuse  to  enter  it.  The  maternity  ward  in  Athlone 
is,  we  believe,  left  to  the  nursing  of  untrained  pauper 
girls,  not  even  supervised  by  the  nuns.  When  the  actual 
confinement  comes  on  a  midwife  is  sent  for  from  the 
town,  but  she  leaves  the  moment  her  task  is  done,  while 
the  mother  and  child  are  left  to  the  mercies  of  the  wards- 
women.  That  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  in  the 
maternity  ward  are  very  young  girls  of  the  unfortunate 
class  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  neglected  as  they 
are,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  public  feeling  and 
public  pressure  do  not  compel  a  reform  by  which  a 
trained  nurse  shall  look  after  the  maternity  ward  no  less 
than  the  rest  of  the  hospital. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is  that  no  nurse,  and,  what  is 
more,  no  nun,  should  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  nursing 
in  a  workhouse  hospital  unless  she  has  previously  had 
proper  hospital  training.  Training  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  that  a  nurse  may  know  how  to  keep  helpless 
patients  clean  and  comfortable,  and,  moreover,  the 
hospital  training  teaches  the  nurse  to  overcome  the 
natural  distaste  to  duties  that  are  extremely  disgusting 
to  the  untrained  woman.  We  can  picture  to  ourselves, 
from  the  proved  condition  of  the  girl  McLoughlin,  the 
wretchedness  that  dying  patients,  or  patients  suffering 
from  severe  illness  which  affects  the  internal  organs, 
must  have  had  to  undergo  from  the  cruel  neglect  that 
apparently  has  prevailed  for  years  in  the  nursing  at 
Athlone  Workhouse  Hospital,  a  neglect  that,  persisted 
in  deliberately  as  it  has  been  in  spite  of  expostulation  and 
criticism,  argues  the  most  callous  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  have  had  to  face  a  most 
powerful  opposition,  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  econo¬ 
mical  reasons,  the  nuns  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
for  religious  reasons,  being  banded  together  against  that 
exposure  of  abuses  which  is  necessary  to  initiate  reform. 
They  will  have  their  best  reward  in  seeing  their  crusade 
of  compassion  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  in 
realizing  that  not  only  in  Athlone  but  elsewhere  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  felt  in  reforms  that  will 
alleviate  the  hardships  of  the  maternity  ward,  and  soften 
and  smooth  the  bed  of  the  suffering  and  the  dying. 

A  NEW  DREIKAISERBUND. 

HE  final  appointment  of  a  successor  to  M.  de  Giers, 
at  the  head  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  does  not, 
unhappily,  advance  the  prospects  of  an  Anglo-Russian 
understanding.  It  is  not  to  be  suggested  that  the  new 
Minister,  Prince  Lobanoff,  cherishes  any  special  anti- 
British  prejudices,  much  less  animosities.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  can  do  only  harm  to  blink  the  fact  that 
his  selection  represents  the  triumph  of  interests  more  or 
less  openly  opposed  to  ours.  Without  going  into  details, 
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it  may  bo  recalled  that  during  the  last  two  months  of 
1894,  and  the  opening  month  of  the  present  year,  there 
seemed  fair  ground  for  the  hope  that  cordial  and  even 
sympathetic  relations  had  been  established,  and  were  to 
be  maintained,  between  London  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  advantages  which  such  an  arrangement  would 
involve  to  our  great  work  in  Asia  were  so  apparent  that 
it  was  easy  to  let  the  hope  translate  itself  into  confidence. 
When  it  became  understood  that  M.  de  Staal  was  likely 
to  succeed  to  the  control  of  Russian  foreign  policy,  there 
seemed  no  longer  room  for  doubt.  The  actual  announce¬ 
ment  of  his  appointment,  which,  for  some  reason  not 
yet  explained,  was  allowed  by  the  Russian  censor  to  be 
made  by  telegraph  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  25th  ult., 
not  unnaturally  evoked  enthusiastic  comment  from  the 
English  press.  It  was  felt,  and  said,  that  with  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office  in  the  hands  of  one  who  had 
lived  in  London  so  long,  and  who  had  studied  to  such 
good  purpose  the  character  and  methods  of  the  men  who 
make  and  administer  our  Empire,  our  path  would  be 
cleared  of  many  difficulties.  There  was  something,  no 
doubt,  in  the  fact  that  M.  de  Staal  liked  England  and 
the  English  ;  but  it  was  far  more  important  that  he 
understood  us,  and  measured  our  motives  and  actions 
with  a  judgment  entirely  free  from  the  distorting  sus¬ 
picions  and  jealousies  which  are  bred  in  the  ante-rooms 
of  Continental  diplomacy.  If  it  were  possible  to  impute 
design  to  that  misleading  despatch,  it  would  have  to  be 
admitted  that  the  trick  was  successful.  The  English 
press  frankly  revealed  its  elation  at  the  choice  of  M.  de 
Staal.  Two  days  later  it  was  announced  that  quite 
another  person  had  been  chosen. 

Prince  Lobanoff  has  also  lived  in  London  as  Russian 
Ambassador.  His  three  years  of  residence  here  (1879- 
82)  have  left  no  impress  upon  our  memory,  and  probably 
not  on  his  either.  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  old- 
fashioned  Continental  diplomats  to  whom  London  must 
always  seem  a  place  of  exile,  half  out  of  the  world. 
Their  traditions  begin  with  Talleyrand  and  Metternich, 
and  end  with  Gortschakoff.  They  do  not,  to  employ 
Lord  Salisbury’s  phrase,  use  a  large  map.  The  ancient 
ceremonial  centres  of  dynastic  intrigue  and  counter¬ 
plotting  are  to  them  still  the  principal  points  of  human 
concern.  They  are  more  interested  in  Stuttgart  or 
Coburg  than  in  Washington  or  Melbourne  ;  above  all 
cities  on  earth  they  love  Vienna,  where  a  mediaeval 
etiquette  lends  fanciful  charms  to  the  most  complicated 
and  artificial  diplomatic  structure  now  to  be  found  in  any 
land.  Here  Prince  Lobanoff  has  been  in  his  element  for 
a  dozen  years.  By  mere  force  of  position,  the  Russian 
Ambassador  must  in  any  case  be  a  considerable 
personage  at  the  Austrian  Court.  Prince  Lobanoff  has 
been  much  more.  He  is  known  as  a  man  of  tireless 
industry  and  great  force  of  character ;  it  must  have 
required  as  well  an  extraordinary  amount  of  tact  to  keep 
his  post  as  he  did,  and  conduct  on  his  own  account,  so 
to  speak,  a  branch-office  of  Russian  diplomacy  which 
hardly  pretended  to  harmonize  in  policy  with  the  theories 
of  the  Tsar  himself.  Prince  Lobanoff  was  an  avowed 
admirer  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  when  Russia  stood  in 
open  hostility  to  it ;  he  did  not  fear  to  express  his 
sympathy  with  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  and  later  with 
Ferdinand,  at  times  when  Russian  opinion  was  most 
incensed  against  the  Bulgarians  ;  he  let  it  be  understood 
clearly  that  the  ostentatious  Cronstadt-Toulon  frater¬ 
nization  was  to  his  mind  pure  folly,  and  that  a  formal 
alliance  between  the  Eastern  Autocracy  and  the  Western 
Republic  would  be  madness.  Somehow,  the  late  Tsar 
found  himself  able  to  tolerate  these  frank  differences  of 
opinion  in  his  subordinate.  Very  likely  he  reasoned  that 
the  services  of  an  openly  pro-German  representative  at 
Vienna,  in  keeping  the  peace,  outweighed  the  personal 
objections  he  as  a  sovereign  had  a  right  to  entertain. 
The  new  Tsar  has  gone  a  long  way  further,  and  made 
the  views  and  prepossessions  of  Prince  Lobanoff  those 
of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office.  It  is  assumed  that  he 
will  be  made  Chancellor  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
coronation,  a  year  or  so  hence. 

This  is  not  what  England  looked  for  last  Christmas, 
nor  is  it  wholly  to  her  liking  now.  The  seven  years  of 
the  “  Dreikaiserbund”  (1872-9)  provide  a  minimum  of 
pleasing  recollections  for  us,  and  for  Western  Europe  in 
general.  Apparently  the  coming  summer  is  to  witness 
a  mcetingof  the  three  Emperors,  and  the  ratification  of  a 
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new  entente  if  not  alliance  between  the  three  Empires. 
The  strange  dismissal  of  the  Wekerle  Ministry  at  Buda- 
Pesth,  and  the  almost  equally  inexplicable  transfer  of 
authority  at  Berlin,  by  which  Count  Caprivi  went  out 
and  Prince  Hohenlohe  came  in,  may  be  regarded  now  as 
preparatory  steps  toward  this  imperial  combination.  As 
in  1872,  we  may  expect  to  hear  that  the  progress  of 
socialistic  and  anarchic  opinions  throughout  Europe  at 
once  pains  and  alarms  the  Caesars,  and  compels  them,  in 
the  interests  of  public  order  and  of  civilization,  to  lay 
aside  minor  rivalries,  and  join  forces  to  protect  the 
social  fabric  against  its  enemies.  Experience  has  shown 
us  all  the  value  of  the  old  fable  about  what  happens 
when  wolves  become  shepherds. 

The  situation  which  threatens  to  confront  England  is 
not  necessarily  perilous,  but  it  has  its  embarrassments. 
For  one  thing,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  safe¬ 
guarding  our  immense  interests  in  the  Pacific,  when 
Japan  discloses  the  terms  upon  which  she  is  minded  to 
conclude  a  peace,  will  be  greatly  increased.  We  had 
expected  to  act  in  this  matter  in  complete  accord  with 
Russia,  but  it  is  no  longer  clear  that  that  will  be  easily 
arranged.  Again,  the  German  Emperor  is  too  much  of 
an  Englishman  himself,  in  blood  and  training,  not  to 
feel  in  his  veins  those  same  half-adventurous,  half-trading 
impulses  which  have  dotted  the  seas  with  British  sails, 
and  scattered  an  empire  over  the  map  of  the  world. 
His  Colonial  Office  does  not  get  on  smoothly  with  ouis, 
and  once  he  finds  himself  the  master  spirit  in  a  mighty 
imperial  combination,  the  chances  of  friction  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere  will  not  be,  to  say  the  least,  diminished. 
If  the  upshot  were  to  be,  on  the  other  hand,  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  relations  with  France,  we  might  face  the 
changed  outlook  with  equanimity.  Historically,  the 
getting  together  of  the  Emperors  has  been  always  an 
act  of  implied  hostility  to  the  freer  political  and  social 
systems  radiating  from  London  and  Paris.  The  obvious 
effect  of  the  movement  which  we  have  traced  must  be  to 
establish  a  new  balance  of  power,  which  leaves  England 
and  France  equally  in  the  lurch.  Finding  ourselves 
both  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  so  to  speak,  it  would 
seem  the  intelligent  part  to  see  if  we  could  not  be  of  use 
to  each  other,  or,  at  all  events,  pass  the  time  civilly  ' 
together.  So  far  from  this  seeming  probable,  the  debate 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  upon  the  Colonial 
Budget  has  been  one  long-sustained  scream  of  denun¬ 
ciation  against  the  English  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  it  has  become  literally  impossible  to  keep  track  of  the 
grievances  which  the  heated  young  men  of  the  French 
Colonial  group  manufacture  week  after  week  against 
us.  Altogether  it  is  a  curiously  confused  situation,  the 
unfolding  of  which  may  bring  notable  surprises,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  profoundly  to  affect  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

SIR  GEOFFREY  HORNBY. 

Tjj' ROM  his  twelfth  birthday  until  his  seventieth,  a 
period  of  fifty-eight  years,  the  late  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  Sir  Geoffrey  Thomas  Phipps  Hornby,  belonged  to 
the  active  list  of  the  Royal  Navy  ;  yet,  during  all  that 
time,  he  only  once,  when  he  was  about  fifteen,  saw  a 
shot  fired  in  anger.  We  have  had  many  wars,  small 
and  great,  since  the  day  when,  in  1840,  St.  Jean  d’Acre 
was  bombarded  by  the  fleet  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford  ;  but 
Sir  Geoffrey  had  no  hand  in  any  of  them.  It  was  always 
his  misfortune  to  be  engaged  elsewhere.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  remarkable  that  although  in  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  there  have  been  upon  the  flag-list  the  names  of 
numerous  officers  who  have  fought  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  who  have  covered  themselves  with  war- 
medals,  the  name  of  Hornby  has,  by  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  naval  service,  occupied  the  foremost 
place  as  that  of  the  best  and  most  capable  sea-captain 
of  his  age.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  is  it  that  the  ver¬ 
dict  has  been  from  the  beginning  accepted  not  only  here, 
but  also  in  foreign  countries.  Yet  such  is  certainly  the 
fact  ;  for  it  has  been  the  lot  of  the  present  writer  to 
stand  at  the  side  of  the  late  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  both 
on  the  deck  of  his  own  flagship,  and  amid  groups  of 
French,  German,  Austrian,  and  American  naval  officers 
of  all  ranks,  and  to  hear  him  spoken  of  in  the  confidence 
of  intimacy  by  men  who  have  served  above  as  well  as 
below  him.  Nowhere  has  there  been  any  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  commanding  ability  of  Sir 
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Geoffrey.  Some,  chiefly  the  incapable,  have  described 
him  as  excessively  stern  ;  but  not  even  those  whom  he 
had  deservedly  caused  to  suffer  tor  their  faults  ever 
hinted  a  doubt  of  his  justice,  or  his  fitness  to  lead  in  war 
the  finest  fleet  that  Great  Britain  could  place  at  any 
admiral’s  disposal. 

The  secret  of  the  universal  confidence  which  he  thus 
inspired,  and  which  ranged  such  a  good  judge  as  the 
German  Emperor  among  his  warmest  admirers,  lay  as 
much  in  his  general  as  in  his  purely  professional  quali¬ 
ties.  Long  before  he  attained  flag-rank  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  master  of  steam-tactics,  and  as  an  unrivalled 
handler  of  a  fleet.  Still  earlier  he  had  established  his 
reputation  as  a  seaman  and  disciplinarian.  And  later  he 
distinguished  himself — -especially  while  he  held  the  chief 
command  in  the  Mediterranean — as  an  organizer  and 
diplomat  of  the  first  rank.  But  all  his  professional 
capacity  would  not  have  won  him  the  unique  position 
which,  for  over  twenty  years,  he  enjoyed,  had  it  not  been 
backed  up  in  every  direction  by  those  characteristics 
which  we  associate  with  the  ideal  Englishman.  He 
never  flinched  from  saying  or  doing  what  he  deemed  it 
right  to  say  or  do  ;  there  was  no  trace  of  duplicity  in 
his  mental  equipment  ;  with  him,  as  much  as  with 
Nelson,  his  country  and  his  duty  were  the  first  of  all 
considerations  ;  and,  as  was  shown  over  and  over  again 
in  the  Mediterranean,  he  never  hesitated  to  assume  the 
most  weighty  responsibilities.  In  addition,  he  was  a 
splendid  horseman,  a  good  shot,  and  no  indifferent 
follower  of  Isaac  Walton  ;  he  was  wonderfully  well  read, 
particularly  in  military  history  ;  he  took  a  comprehensive 
interest  in  public  affairs  ;  and,  when  at  home  in  his  own 
county,  he  was  all  that  a  country  gentleman  should  be. 
Some  naval  officers,  as  they  grow  old,  grow  rusty  and 
faddist ;  but,  to  the  end,  active  in  mind  as  in  body,  he 
moved  with  the  times.  At  the  Drawing  Room  on 
19  February  he  spoke  gaily  to  a  foreign  officer  of  “  the 
hardship  of  compulsorily  retiring  a  youngster  like  me, 
especially  since  every  one  in  my  part  of  the  country  lives 
to  nearly  a  hundred.”  And  he  felt  as  he  spoke.  His 
eye  was  bright,  his  br^in  was  clear,  his  figure  was  almost 
that  of  a  young  man.  His  very  youthfulness  was  fatal 
to  him.  Having  caught  cold,  he  was  so  ill  advised  as 
to  ride  to  his  house  from  Chichester  on  his  tricycle  ; 
influenza  followed,  and  the  too  common  complications 
of  that  mysterious  disease  dragged  him  down,  until  his 
constitution  could  not  recover  itself. 

In  the  navy  there  are  and  always  have  been  many 
examples  of  heredity.  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  like  Sir 
Houston  Stewart,  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Edward  Hamilton, 
two  Sir  Hyde  Parkers,  Sir  Charles  Ogle,  and  a  hundred 
others — was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  naval  officer. 
The  father,  Admiral  Sir  Phipps  Hornby,  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Lissa,  the  mother  was  a  Burgoyne,  and  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  family  are  the  Stanleys,  the 
Byngs,  and  the  Peels.  The  son  profited  in  more  ways 
than  one  by  his  naval  ancestry,  for,  becoming  flag- 
lieutenant  to  his  father,  on  the  Pacific  Station,  he 
obtained  a  “haul  down”  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
commander  when  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  so  was  set  early  on  the  high  road  to  advance¬ 
ment  in  a  service  to  the  very  top  of  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  won  his  way.  But  from  that  time  forth  he 
owed  more  to  himself  than  to  others.  Two  years  later 
a  couple  of  months  before  his  twenty-eighth  birthday 
— he  was  posted,  and  attained  a  rank  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army.  He  subsequently 
commanded  the  Tribune ,  in  the  Pacific,  the  Neptune , 
flagship  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Edgar ,  flagship  in 
the  Channel,  and,  as  commodore  ot  the  first-class  and 
commander-in-chief  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the 
Bristol.  By  that  time  the  whole  navy  knew  him  as  a 
first-rate  officer.  After  promotion,  ere  he  was  forty- 
four,  to  flag  rank,  he  commanded  successively  the 
Detached  Squadron,  the  Channel  Squadron,  and  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet.  It  was  in  January  1878  that  he 
took  that  fleet,  which  he  had  drilled  into  absolutely 
unrivalled  order,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles.  In 
the  following  month  he  found  it  necessary^  to  take 
it  up  the  Dardanelles  to  within  sight  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  He  was  acting  in  the  interests  of  Turkey, 
which  lay  for  the  moment  at  the  mercy  of  Russia ; 
but  it  was  feared  that  the  Porte  would  as  little 
like  British  interference  as  Russian  pressure,  and  that 


the  batteries  on  both  shores  would  be  ordered  to 
open  upon  him  as  he  steamed  through.  Happily  his 
decision  and  determination  caused  the  Turks  to  hold 
their  hands  ;  and  three  weeks  later  the  fruits  of  his 
action  were  reaped  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  After 
his  return  from  the  Mediterranean,  Sir  Geoffrey  held  in 
succession  the  Presidency  of  the  Royal  Naval  College 
and  the  Commandership  in  Chief  at  Portsmouth.  In  the 
course  of  his  tenure  of  the  latter  post,  a  new  Russian 
scare  took  him  for  the  last  time  to  sea  at  the  head  of  the 
Evolutionary  Squadron.  He  handled  that  heterogeneous 
force  with  marvellous  skill,  and  with  such  evident 
advantage  to  the  service  that,  during  every  summer 
since,  the  Admiralty  has  ordered  naval  manoeuvres  by 
freshly  mobilized  ships  to  be  carried  out.  Each  year 
distinguished  officers,  including  Admirals  Tryon,  Culme- 
Seymour,  Baird,  Fremantle,  Fitzroy,  andE.  H.  Seymour, 
have  been  engaged  in  these  as  Commanders  of 
Squadrons  ;  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  subsequent 
manoeuvres  have  been  so  instructive  as  those  which  were 
directed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  in  1885. 

Such,  in  the  merest  outline,  was  the  purely  professional 
career  of  this  great  officer,  whose  death  at  the  age  of 
seventy — an  age  little  greater  than  that  of  Howe  on  the 
Glorious  First  of  June — is  a  national  loss.  The  chief 
consolation  is  that,  though  he  never  had  to  lead  a  fleet 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  he  trained  others  in 
his  ideas  and  his  principles,  and  that  many  of  these 
survive  him.  In  the  navy,  to  have  served  in  a  respon¬ 
sible  post  under  Hornby,  and  to  have  gained  his  appro¬ 
bation,  is  one  of  the  hall-marks  of  a  good  officer  ;  and 
of  such  officers  there  are,  fortunately,  many. 

PEACE  PROSPECTS  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

IT  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  China  has  at  last 
succeeded  in  putting  forward  an  envoy  and  in 
formulating  credentials  that  satisfy  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  rash  to  predict  that  peace  will 
necessarily  result  from  the  mission  which  Li  Hung-Chang 
has  undertaken  ;  but  we  shall  at  least  know  now  what 
are  the  terms  which  Japan  requires.  There  will  be  an 
indemnity,  of  course,  and  a  surrender  of  all  claim  to 
suzerainty  over  Corea.  But  those  are  conditions  which 
China  would  have  accepted  immediately  after — if  not 
before — the  fall  of  Port  Arthur.  Presumably,  therefore, 
Japan  must  have  ulterior  objects  ;  and  it  depends  upon 
what  those  objects  are  whether  peace  can  now  be 
secured.  China  is  unquestionably  anxious  for  peace, 
and  her  solicitude  may  be  increased  by  the  fresh  advance 
of  the  Japanese  in  Manchuria.  Newchwang  is  not  an 
important  city  in  itself,  and  is,  it  may  .be  well  to  remem¬ 
ber,  thirty  miles  from  Yingtze,  which  is  the  Treaty  Port. 
But  it  has  a  certain  strategic  importance  from  its  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  Liao  river,  which  is  the  waterway  to  Moukden. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  China  is  ready  to  yield  up 
territory,  or  to  submit  even  to  extortionate  monetary 
demands.  She  will  surrender  her  suzerainty  over  Corea, 
but  Corea  was  never  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire  ; 
she  will  consent,  probably,  to  a  treaty  giving  larger 
privileges  of  commerce  than  foreigners  now  enjoy  ;  she 
will  pay  a  war  indemnity,  and  may  agree  that  Port 
Arthur  shall  be  held  as  security.  But  if— as  her  friends 
in  the  press  have  been  heard  to  declare — “portions  of 
Manchuria  and  the  island  of  Formosa,”  and  a  few  other 
such  unconsidered  trifles,  are  to  be  thrown  in.  as 
prize  of  war,”  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  she  is  yet 
prepared  to  acquiesce.  The  answer,  when  the  Imperial 
Government  lately  consulted  its  great  provincial  satraps, 
is  said  to  have  been  almost  unanimously  in  favour  of 
peace,  with  the  qualification,  however,  that  the  terms 
must  be  bearable.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  con¬ 
siderable  cessions  of  territory  would  be  held  to  come 
within  this  definition.  And  if  the  indemnity  is  to 
comprise  not  only  “the  expenses  of  the  war”  but  a 
payment  besides  of  “fifty  millions  in  money,”  both 
Pekin  and  the  Provinces  may  perhaps  think  it  would  be 
as  cheap  to  fight  it  out. 

Much  will  depend,  no  doubt,  on  the  Government  s 
estimation  of  the  risk  to  its  own  stability.  China,  we 
must  not  forget — not  only  the  Chinese  empire,  but 
China  proper — is  as  large  as  all  Europe,  excluding 
Russia  ;  so  that  the  capture  even  of  Pekin  would  be 
far  less  effective  than  the  occupation  of  the  capital  of  a 
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European  State.  There  are  other  great  Chinese  cities 

wh!C  1  been  caPltals  also  in  their  day,  and  from 

which  the  Government  could  be  as  conveniently  carried 
on.  Singan,  for  instance,  in  Shense,  which  has  been 
already  named  as  a  possible  resort ;  or  Nankin,  on  the 
Vangtze,  which  would  be  in  some  respects  more  con- 
vement  than  Pekin.  The  question  that  would  weigh 
with  the  Government  in  such  an  extremity  is  not  so 
much  the  loss  of  Pekin,  as  the  possible  danger  to  itself 
from  the  loss  of  prestige  that  retreat  would  imply.  But 
it  will  have  to  reflect,  also,  whether  the  risk  of  malting 
concessions  more  onerous  and  humiliating  than  the 
nahon  is  prepared  to  accept,  might  not  be  equally  great. 

forthat  of  thPrb-hOWeVer’  !°r  hei"  °Wn  Sake’  as  wel1  as 
tor  that  of  the  Chinese  people,  that  Japan  will  not  push 

hings  tc .  this  extreme;  for  even  her  resources  are  not 

inexhaustible ;  and  if  China  really  determined  to  fight  it 

out,  it  would  be  in  the  expectation,  probably,  of  a  day 

when  the  attack  must  slacken,  rather  than  from  a  hope 

of  reversing  just  at  present,  the  scale  of  military  succes^ 

ouch  a  combat  a  outrance  would  be  fraught  with  untold 

misery,  certainly,  to  the  country  invaded;  but  Japan 

thhT,elf  would  be  subjected  to  a  strain  that  must  put  back 

the  hand  on  the  dial  of  her  civilization 
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WINTER  IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 


11. 


THE  eff?Ctu?f  th®,wlnd  011  exposed  slopes  of  snow  was 
b„t  fLe,mafkavie'-  The  biflowy  whiteness  took  the  regular 
but  delicate  ridgmgs  of  the  ribbed  sands  of  the  sea  •  the 
smoothness  of  the  drifts  was  rippled  by  the  wind-tides 
just  as  the  fine  sands  are  by  the  tides  of  the  great  waters’ 

?nnC  °  tvu  aJernoons  the  universal  chilly  whiteness  of  the 
snowy  hillsides  was  at  times  suddenly  lighted  up  on  a  far 
away  hilltop  by  a  golden  radian  ce,  where  tdie  sunlight  broke 
through  a  rift  in  the  cloud  and  tinged  the  snow-slopes  with 
golden  light,  till  they  glowed  a  warm  ivory  yellow,  con- 
picuous  amid  the  cold  whiteness  around.  On  clear  days 
the  snowy  sward  of  the  combes,  shining  and  smooth  as 
satin,  was  warmly  gilded  with  the  light  of  the  unclouded 
sun  and  across  their  white  radiance  fell  the  lono- 
shadows  of  the  trees,  barring  the  sunlit  spaces  with 
long  columns  of  amethyst.  The  pure  beaEty  of  the 
delicate  violet  tints  of  the  shadows  sleeping  on  he 
dazzling  brightness  of  the  sun-gilded  sLw  was  a 
ysion  ot  unearthly  loveliness,  as  though  the  heavens 
had  come  down  and  covered  the  ancient  earth  •  and 
once  a  moving  purple  islet  sailed  across  ?he  sunlit 
spaces,  the  shadow  of  the  great  vans  of  a  buzzard  of 

the  moorland  falling  on  the  mirroring  surface  of  the 
gleaming  snow  below.  S  ce  or  the 

..  ^k.'.s  fa'r^  carpeting  of  white,  a  sensitive  recorder  of 
the  shghtest  pressure,  revealed  the  presence  of  denizens 
of  the  woods  and  hedgerows,  of  the  coverts  and  burrows 

hifh°eSre,„:ery  eX'S,e,,Ce  m'‘Sht  ■»»  been  unsuspS 

On  the  snow-carpet  the  shyest  as  well  as  the  boldest 

leave  ta^cks  IighteSt  35  WdI  as  the  heav^st, 

hut  l  f  m  tH^  6  Chlnese  to  lhe  dwellers  in  towns 
On  thi  c1”11^  Ian&ua£e  to  the  observant  countryman’ 
On  the  snow-carpet  one  noted  not  only  the  character' 
istic  prints  of  the  rabbit,  the  lon°-  straip-ht  tr fu 
pads  of  the  old  dog-fox,  hot  a!so  Thfde^e  JJadl  “f 

«h”“hrTw  andqUlrre'St’l,the  tiny  prints  °(  ,he  flddniouse, 
vole  S  i  w  edge,  of  the  water! 

was  crossed 

Se“^'7™  °o?  SS,  Sg 7h4  d'ed 

fieldfare,  the  redudne  or  wilflfh  u  Exm°°r  name’  the 
numerously  represented  in/,U|S  '  Were  more  or  less 
deep  track;, „dePr  UP° "  * 

(need  the  slot  of  the  wild  red-deer  of  Exmoor 

the  antlered  marauders,  who  never  trouble  .  ,  « • l  f 
turnip  as  a  sheep  does,  but  take  one' 


baS 

Haddon  forty  deer  were  seen  feeding  in  a  singleternllT 
'  '  neither  men  nor  dogs  could  keep  them 

.4:  oTthTmi  srjtti  £2 

at  lrstantheheresnuTho?U1h0:d  de°ep 
tensified  by  the  black  frost  that  followed  TheVId 

oriisSsc;r  ■  “ 

driven  to  bark  the  trees  shut  off  -,s  th*  Wfre  soon 
grass  by  the  frozen  snow  The  fr^ IstblZTt  ^  ^ 
the  fields  were  nibbled  by  the  rabbits and plrceT K 

the  thrushes  and  blackbirds  The comoassX  fPeC'a"-V 

came  even  the  shy  redwing  and  the  fieldfare'  wMte  the 
purple  and  green  gloss  of  the  fearless  starlings  wis  con 
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Stlllae^s  °j:  the  day  was  succeeded  by  the  deeper 
stillness  of  the  frost-bound  nlo-l-a  mu  u  ePer 
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ent,  and  even  the  white  screech-owl  was  dumb  Over 
the  spacious  fields  of  snow  brooded  like  death  the  r  l  i 

of  hie"  was  ick 

diamonds  through  the  clear  frostv  air  P  At!  7  u  ? 
the  uu re  -..uj  ,  r  ,  “u^cyair.  At  a  later  hour 
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siihouett^ij'da'rkly  ^againsf^heihite  'tdojres 'mid  'only 

one  who  has  wandered  in  snowy  forest  gl/di  1 

nfgh,sknhr  °night  -d 

shoBoyk  tit*  maitibiro/ir/frii  ^ 

oHhe Vlack^eVTn  Jhi 

saw  the  truth  of  a  seldom-observed  effect  of*  nature  "a 

touch  so  rare  in  Rossetti,  while  one  noted  how 
ike  fire  in  snow  the  moonlight  blazed 
Amid  the  champing  foam.” 

paS^n„er0^1the  l,angins:  woods  where  the  wood- 
paths  led  one  out  above  some  strong-rivered  combe  the 

murmur  of  falling  water  came  up  thro£h The  w£ 

rest  foliage  of  the  wood  from  the  bottom  of  the  vaHev 

And  aa,r,nhf  r  endyPtmf'»  -  an  enchanted  land' 

of.  this  pie  Stymie  ^ AjS’fZT 

ah  lif,  “  *■  Mystery 'of 

heauty  like  its  he'^t  ’,ht' 

ment  flowed  from  the  same  cause  as  another’s  misew' 
a  subconsciousness  that  forced  one  to  reflect  that 
vhile  one  loved  and  enjoyed  snow  and  all  the  forms 

°aiJ  were  iiSt;the  ,wild  *hi"«s  °f  "ood  and » Z 
innocent  little  feathered  fives  wef^^in^6  C01?’  a"d 

stiff  as  their  failing  strenphi  ig^the  Arne'S 

whofe'iabouriiT''  °W  ">«  and  wome^ 

huddled  together  for 'warmtlg^ik^th^Uttle'bhds'oi^the 

whole  countryside  for  a  yelr  on  jewels  and  dress  on  £ 
pomp  considered  necessary  to  entertain  in  smart  society 
ban  0,1  the  quick]y  melted  magnificence  of  a  single 
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DISCOVERIES  IN  VARIATION. 

THE  progress  of  science  is  not  the  course  of  a  trained 
pack  in  full  cry  on  a  keen  scent.  From  time  to 
time  the  method  of  the  chase  and  even  the  conception 
of  what  is  being  pursued  alter.  Since  Darwin’s 
generalizations  made  the  dry  bones  of  comparative 
anatomy  live,  the  trail  along  which  naturalists  have 
most  ardently  pursued  the  problem  of  species  has  been 
the  formation  of  pedigrees.  If  existing  species  of 
animals  be  connected  by  common  descent,  their  structure 
should  reveal  the  degrees  of  kinship  amongst  them. 
Until  the  last  year  or  two,  the  account  of  every  new 
anatomical  or  embryological  investigation  was  deemed 
incomplete  until  it  had  a  new  pedigree  of  the  animal  in 
question  appended. 

At  the  present  time  naturalists  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  recording  of  descent  has  gone  at  least  as 
far  as  anatomical  and  embryological  data  permit.  The 
study  of  variation  is  the  newly  favoured  method  of 
attacking  the  problem  of  species.  All  naturalists  are 
agreed  that  the  differences  among  species  have  arisen 
from  those  differences  among  individuals  known  as 
variations.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  commonest  observation 
that  these  variations  among  individuals  are  of  different 
kinds.  Every  gardener,  every  breeder  of  animals,  knows 
what  is  meant  by  the  term  “  sports.”  Among  a  number 
of  plants  grown  from  the  same  set  of  seeds  there  may  be 
found  an  individual  differing  from  its  neighbours  in  some 
striking  fashion.  The  colour  or  the  odour  may  be  novel, 
the  leaves  of  unwonted  shape,  or  even  the  whole  symmetry 
of  the  flower  may  be  on  a  distinct  plan,  as,  for  instance, 
a  lily  with  its  floral  organs  in  fives  instead  of  in  threes. 
The  animal  “sport”  may  have  hair  of  a  different  texture 
or  colour  ;  it  may  have  an  unfamiliar  number  or  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  bones  of  some  part  of  the  skeleton,  or  some 
other  striking  peculiarity.  Such  “sports”  are  by  no 
means  rare,  specimens  are  preserved  in  every  museum, 
descriptions  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  every  local 
newspaper.  In  the  extreme  case  such  sudden  alterations 
are  spoken  of  as  “monstrosities,”  and  may  be  manifestly 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  creature,  sometimes  de¬ 
stroying  it  even  before  its  birth.  But  monstrosities, 
interesting  as  they  are,  for  the  most  part  have ‘their 
origin  in  disordered  natural  processes.  They  are  the 
accidents  of  Nature’s  workshop,  fusions  of  growing 
twins,  lacerations  of  young  organisms,  the  local  diseases 
of  parts.  They  are  occurrences  abnormal  in  the  grossest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  a 
share  in  the  orderly  evolution  of  living  things. 

The  lesser  abnormalities  known  as  “sports”  offer 
more  hope  to  the  inquiring  naturalist.  The  five-rayed 
lily  or  the  straight-haired  sheep  are  as  perfect  in  all 
their  functions  as  their  normal  fellows.  They  are  un¬ 
natural  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  violations  of  the 
plain  law  of  heredity,  that  they  are  new  creations  unlike 
their  begetters.  Have  any  of  the  existing  species  and 
races  sprung  suddenly  from  the  parent  stock,  perfect  in 
the  completeness  of  their  new  type?  Do  we  fail  in  so 
many  cases  to  find  existing  or  fossil  links  binding 
together  existing  species  because,  although  species  have 
arisen  by  descent,  the  descent  has  not  been  by  slow 
gradations  ?  These  are  questions  now  being  asked  by 
naturalists,  although  as  yet  the  answers  are  of  the 
vaguest. 

At  the  discussion  on  variation,  held  by  the  Royal 
Society  last  week,  another  kind  of  variation  came  into 
prominence.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  individuals 
of  any  species  differ  from  each  other  in  innumerable 
minute  respects.  These  differences  occur  in  every  organ, 
in  every  part  of  the  body,  and,  naturally,  it  has  occurred 
to  many,  from  Darwin  and  Wallace  onwards,  that  the 
differences  between  species  may  have  been  compounded 
of  such  minute  differences  between  individuals.  The 
mightiest  changes  may  come  about  by  the  continuous 
accumulation  of  the  smallest  increments.  In  these 
perpetual  minute  differences,  is  there  not  abundant 
material  for  the  operation  of  natural  selection,  and  by 
such  operation  may  there  not  in  due  course  have  been 
produced  the  gross  differences  between  species?  The 
obvious  difficulty  is,  that  we  cannot  see  how  differences 
so  minute  as  those  we  know  to  occur  could  have  been 
of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  their  possessors. 
Would  a  giraffe  with  its  neck  a  millimetre  longer  than 
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those  of  its  fellows  have  an  advantage  in  the  struggle 
for  existence?  Could  the  first  infinitesimal  traces  of 
any  organ  be  of  any  use  at  all  ? 

Professor  Weldon,  acting  for  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Society,  has  approached  the  problem  by  the 
method  of  statistics.  “Do  not  trouble,”  he  says, 
“with  vague  speculations  about  function  and  advantage 
or  disadvantage  ;  but  measure  and  tabulate  variations 
as  they  actually  occur.”  Pursuing  this  method,  he  has 
been  measuring  two  dimensions  of  the  shell  in  over 
seven  thousand  female  specimens  of  the  shore-crab, 
taken  in  Plymouth  Sound.  The  first  result  of  this 
laborious  work  was  the  demonstration  that,  between 
the  extremes  of  variation,  every  intermediate  degree 
occurred  the  most  probable  number  of  times.  Varia¬ 
tion  followed  the  law  of  probability,  as  closely  as  when, 
a  dozen  dice  having  been  thrown  on  the  table  some 
thousand  times,  each  of  the  combinations  that  were 
formed  appeared  nearly  exactly  the  number  of  times 
that  a  mathematician  would  have  foretold.  So  far, 
then,  the  exact  evidence  obtained  by  Professor  Weldon 
justified  the  anticipations  of  many  naturalists.  \  aria- 
tion  occurs  in  every  direction,  with  complete  symmetry; 
it  does  not  occur  in  a  definite  direction  as  if  it  were 
following  some  inherent  tendency  of  the  animal  to 
develop  in  a  particular  fashion.  These  minute  varia¬ 
tions  offer  a  fair  field  for  natural  selection  to  reject  or 
select. 

The  next  step  in  the  examination  was  to  sort  out  the 
measurements  into  groups  representing  crabs  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages.  Thereupon  it  was  found  that  a  striking 
difference  occurred  between  the  two  sets  of  dimensions. 

In  the  one  set,  at  all  the  different  ages  each  variation 
occurred  the  most  probable  number  of  times.  But  in 
the  other  set,  although  in  early  life  each  variation  oc¬ 
curred  the  most  probable  number  of  times,  in  adult  life 
a  particular  variation  occurred  less  than  the  most  prob¬ 
able  number  of  times.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  as  if  crabs 
with  this  particular  character  had  less  chance  of  surviv¬ 
ing  to  adult  life  than  their  fellows.  A  special  selective 
destruction,  amounting  to  a  death-rate  of  seven  per  cent, 
appeared  to  have  been  acting  upon  those  with  this 
unfavourable  variation. 

The  part  of  the  animal  upon  which  the  natural  condi¬ 
tions  at  Plymouth  seem  to  act  definitely,  rejecting-  a 
particular  variation,  is  the  breadth  of  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  shell,  and  the  special  interest  of  this 
result  is  that  the  breadth  of  the  front  of  the  shell  is  a 
character  that  distinguishes  species.  Were  the  existing 
species  produced  by  natural  selection  ?  This  new 
method  of  investigation  seems  to  be  on  the  way  to 
prove  that  at  Plymouth  to-day  natural  selection  is  oper¬ 
ating  in  relation  to  the  same  character  that  was  acted 
upon  directly  or  indirectly  when  the  existing  species 
were  produced. 

M.  HUYSMANS  AS  MYSTIC. 

TO  the  student  of  psychology,  few  more  interesting 
cases  could  be  presented  than  the  development  of 
M.  Huysmans.  He  began  his  literary  career,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  as  a  realist,  more  unflinchingly 
absorbed  in  the  ugliness  of  reality  than  even  Zola 
himself.  “Marthe:  Histoire  d’une  Fille,”  published  at 
Brussels  in  1876,  is  one  of  the  most  brutal  books  ever 
written.  “  Les  Sceurs  Vatard  ”  and  “En  Manage,” 
which  followed,  are  both  sordid  studies  in  the  most 
sordid  side  of  life  ;  it  is  with  all  the  dull  persistence  of 
hate  that  they  detail,  gloatingly,  the  long  and  dreary 
chronicle  of  insignificant,  disagreeable,  daily  dis¬ 
tresses.  The  end  of  “En  Manage”  leaves  us  with 
this  note  of  despairing  resignation  :  “  Peut-etre  bien 
que  l’6ternelle  betise  de  l’humanit^  voudra  de  nous, 
et  que,  semblable  k  nos  concitoyens,  nous  aurons  | 
ainsi  qu’eux  le  droit  de  vivre  enfin  respects  et 
stupides!”  In  “A  Rebours”  the  realist  has  outgrown  I 
the  creeds  and  the  methods  of  realism,  and  we 
have  an  astonishing  picture  of  the  artificial  paradise  in 
which  a  perverse  imagination  can  isolate  itself  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  healthy  and  intolerable  commonplaces 
of  contemporary  existence.  The  book  is  the  one  real, 
the  one  quintessential,  book  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  literature  vaguely  called  decadent.  And,  in 
giving  final  expression  to  this  theory  of  the  charm  of 
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what  is  diseased,  unnaturally  beautiful,  to  this  lust  of 
strange  sensations,  it  ends  with  an  even  more  hopeless 
cry  of  dissatisfaction  :  “  Seigneur,  prenez  pitid  du 
chretien  qui  doute,  de  l’incrddule  qui  voudrait  croire,  du 
forqat  de  la  vie  qui  s’embarque  seul,  dans  la  nuit,  sous 
un  firmament  qui  n’dclairent  plus  les  consolants  fanaux 
du  vieil  espoir  !  ”  In  “  L4-Bas  ”  we  are  in  yet  another 
stage  of  this  strange  pilgrim’s  progress.  The  disgust 
which  once  manifested  itself  in  the  merely  external  re¬ 
volt  against  the  ugliness  of  streets,  the  stupidity  of 
faces,  has  become  more  and  more  internalized,  and  the 
attraction  of  what  is  perverse  in  the  unusual  beauty  of 
art  has  led,  by  some  obscure  route,  to  the  perilous  half¬ 
way  house  of  a  corrupt  mysticism.  “  Lfi-Bas,”with  its 
monstrous  pictures  of  the  Black  Mass  and  the  spiritual 
abominations  of  Satanism,  is  one  step  further  in  the 
direction  of  the  supernatural  ;  and  it,  too,  ends  desper¬ 
ately  :  “  mais  ce  sidcle  se  fiche  absolument  du  Christ  en 
gloire  ;  il  contamine  le  surnaturel  et  vomit  l’au-del&.” 
After  this  there  was  but  one  more  step  to  take,  and  M. 
Huysmans  has  taken  it.  “  En  Route”  is  the  story  of 
a  conversion,  and,  surely,  the  strangest  story  of  the 
strangest  conversion  that  was  ever  seen.  Durtal,  the 
hero  of  the  book,  is  the  same  personage  whom  we  have 
seen  in  “  Lfi-Bas,”  and  this  personage  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  M.  Huysmans  himself,  under  the  very 
faintest  of  disguises.  The  book  makes  no  pretence  to 
being  a  novel  ;  it  has  no  incidents  save  the  visit  to  this 
church  or  that,  to  Saint  Sulpice  or  Saint  S4v£rin,  and 
the  ten  days’  retreat  at  La  Trappe.  It  is  entirely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  history  of  a  soul,  and  this  intense  pre¬ 
occupation  has  modified  even  the  contours  and  colours 
of  a  style  which  was  the  most  visible  and  tangible  of 
any  writer  of  our  day.  It  is  true  that  we  get  something 
of  the  old  manner  in  some  of  the  passages  referring  to 
music,  to  architecture  ;  as,  for  example,  in  those  won¬ 
derful  pages  in  which  the  cycle  of  the  liturgy  is  com¬ 
pared  to  the  jewels  of  the  Gothic  crown  in  the  Musde  de 
Cluny. 

“  Et  le  grand  Lapidaire  avait  commence  son  oeuvre 
en  incrustant,  dans  ce  diad&me  d'offices,  l’hymne  de 
saint  Ambroise,  et  l’invocation  tir^e  de  l’Ancien  Testa¬ 
ment,  le  ‘  Rorate  coeli,’  ce  chant  mdlancolique  de 
l’attente  et  du  regret,  cette  gemme  fumeusp,  violacde, 
dont  l’eau  s’^claire  alors  qu’apics  chacune  de  ses 
strophes,  surgit  la  deprecation  solennelle  des  patriarches 
appelant  la  presence  tant  esperee  du  Christ.  .  .  .  Et, 
subitement,  sur  cette  couronne  edatait,  apres  les  feux 
las  des  Caremes,  l’escarboucle  en  damme  de  la  Passion. 
Sur  la  suie  bouleversee  d’un  ciel,  une  croix  rouge  se 
dressait  et  des  hourras  majestueux  et  des  cris  eplores 
acclamaient  le  Fruit  ensanglante  de  l’arbre ;  et  la 
‘  \  exilla  regis  ’  se  repetait  encore,  le  dimanche  suivant, 
a  la  ferie  des  Rameaux  qui  joignaitfi  cette  prose  de  For- 
tunat  l’hymne  verte  qu’elle  accompagnait  d’un  bruit 
soyeux  de  palmes,  le  ‘  Gloria,  laus  et  honor  ’  de  Th£o- 
dulphe.” 

But  for  the  most  part  the  language  is  chastened  and 
constrained  into  a  sort  of  severity,  in  which  the  sharp¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  words  are  used,  no  longer  deco- 
ratively,  and  for  their  own  sakes,  but  as  the  most  forcible 
and  acute  means  of  expression  ;  demonstrating,  indeed, 
in  a  particular  instance,  the  exact  contrary  of  this  very 
true  general  statement  :  “  Non,  il  n’y  a  pas  &  le  nier,  la 
complexion  de  notre  race  n’est  ^videmment  point  ductile 
a  suivre,  A  expliquer  les  agissements  de  Dieu  travaillant 
au  centre  profond  de  fame,  li,  ou  est  l’ovaire  des 
pensees,  la  source  meme  des  conceptions ;  elle  est 
r^fractaire  k  rendre,  par  la  force  expressive  des  mots,  le 
fracas  ou  le  silence  de  la  gr&ce  dclatant  dans  le  domaine 
ruint£  des  fautes,  inapte  k  extraire  de  ce  monde  secret 
des  ^  oeuvres  de  psychologie,  comme  celles  de  sainte 
T6r£se  et  de  saint  Jean  de  la  Croix,  d’art,  comme  celles 
de  Voragine  ou  de  la  soeur  Emmerich.”  And  indeed, 
in  modern  French,  the  book  is  new;  it  is  a  “confession,” 
a  self-auscultation  of  the  soul,  not  in  the  pleasant  and 
superficial  manner  of  the  professed  “  psychologies,” 
such  as  M.  Bourget,  to  whom  the  soul  is  a  dainty  cluster 
of  touching  and  elegant  sentiments,  but  with  a.  certain 
hard,  dry  casuistry,  a  subtlety  and  a  closeness  truly 
ecclesiastical,  in  the  investigation  of  an  obscure  and  yet 
definite  region,  whose  intellectual  passions  areas  varied 
and  tumultuous  as  those  of  the  heart.  In  this  astonishing 
passage,  through  Satanism  to  Faith,  in  which  the 


cry  “  Je  suis  si  las  de  moi,  si  degoiite  de  ma  miserable 
vie,”  echoes  through  page  after  page,  until  despair  dies 
into  conviction,  the  conviction  of  “  l’inutilitd  de  se 
soucier  d’autre  chose  que  de  la  mystique  et  de  la 
liturgie,  de  penser  k  autre  chose  qu’a  Dieu,”  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  a  mere  exploit  of  rhetoric,  a  mere  flight  of 
fancy  ;  it  has  the  sincerity  of  a  real,  a  unique,  experience. 
The  force  of  mere  curiosity  can  go  far,  can  penetrate  to 
a  certain  depth  ;  yet  there  is  a  certain  point  at  which 
mere  curiosity,  even  that  of  genius,  comes  to  an  end  ; 
and  we  are  left  to  the  individual  soul’s  apprehension  of 
what  seems  to  it  the  reality  of  spiritual  things.  Such  a 
personal  apprehension  we  cannot  but  recognize  in  these 
words,  for  instance:  “Ce  qu’il  ressentait,  depuis  que 
sa  chair  le  laissait  plus  lucide,  dtait  si  insensible,  si 
inddfinissable,  si  continu  pourtant,  qu’il  devait  renoncer 
4  comprendre.  En  somme,  chaque  fois  qu’il  voulait 
descendre  en  lui-meme,  un  rideau  de  brume  se  levait  qui 
masquait  la  marche  invisible  et  silencieuse  d’il  ne  savait 
quoi.  La  seule  impression  qu’il  rapportait,  en  remontant, 
e’est  que  cYtait  bien  moins  lui  qui  s’avan^ait  dans 
l’inconnu,  que  cet  inconnu  que  l’envahissait,  le  p^ndtrait, 
s’emparait,  peu  a  peu,  delui.”  Such  a  personal  appre¬ 
hension,  again,  comes  to  us,  even  more  unmistakably,  in 
those  remarkable  pages,  near  the  end  of  the  book,  where 
Durtal  enters  “la  Nuit  obscure”  of  the  Catholic  mystics, 
a  passage  unlike  anything  else  in  Huysmans,  where,  at 
one  point,  the  very  words  fail  him,  aiiw  ‘  ,'"'eaks  off 
with  :  “Ce  fut  inexprimable  ;  car  rien  ne  peut  Ire  les 
anxidtds,  les  angoisses  de  cet  dtat  par  lequel  il  faut  avoir 
passd  pour  le  comprendre.”  Yet,  just  as,  in  the  days  when 
he  forced  language  to  express,  in  a  more  coloured  and 
pictorial  way  than  it  had  ever  expressed  before,  the  last 
escaping  details  of  material  things,  so,  in  this  analysis 
of  the  aberrations  and  warfares,  the  confusions  and 
triumphs  of  the  soul  in  penitence,  seeking  light  and 
rest,  he  has  found  words  for  even  the  most  subtle  and 
illusive  aspects  of  that  inner  life  which  he  has  come, 
finally,  to  apprehend.  The  book  is  not  an  emotional 
one,  much  of  its  strength  lies  in  its  sobriety,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  much  of  its  curiosity  in  the  ratiocinative  tone 
which  pervades  it.  Every  step  is  taken  deliberately,  is 
weighed,  approved,  condemned,  viewed  from  this  side 
and  from  that,  and  at  the  same  time  one  feels  a  certain 
impulsion  luging  forward  this  Self-analytic  soui  against 
its  will,  in  spite  of  its  protests,  doubts,  and  revolts, 
along  a  fixed  path.  The  sense  of  this  impelling,  this  in¬ 
dwelling  force,  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  led  to  suppose, 
is  conveyed  to  us  throughout  the  whole  book  with  an 
extraordinary  skill.  The  whole  book  is  a  sort  of  think¬ 
ing  aloud  ;  it  fixes,  in  precise  words,  all  the  uncertain¬ 
ties,  the  contradictions,  the  absurd  unreasonableness 
and  not  less  absurd  logic,  which  distract  man’s  brain  in 
the  passing  over  him  of  sensation  and  circumstance. 
And  all  this  thinking  is  concentrated  on  one  end,  is 
concerned  with  the  working  out,  in  his  own  singular 
way,  of  one  man’s  salvation.  Once  again,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  unsatisfying:  “Paris  et  Notre-Dame-de-l’Atre 
m’ont  rejete  &  tour  de  role  comme  une  epave  et  me  voici 
condamnd  4  vivre  depareille,  car  je  suis  encore  trop 
homme  de  lettres  pour  faire  un  moine  et  je  suis  cepen- 
dant  d£j&  trop  moine  pour  rester  parmi  des  gens  de 
lettres.”  But  the  title  reminds  us  that  after  all  this  is 
only  “  En  Route.”  What  will  be  the  next  step,  one 
wonders?  Whatever  it  is,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
surprising,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  some  sort  logical, 
for  M.  Huysmans’  development  has  hitherto  been  along 
an  ascending  spiral,  an  enigmatical  but  always  ascend¬ 
ing  spiral  of  the  soul. 

MR.  ARTHUR  ROBERTS  AS  A  GENTLEMAN. 

“Gentleman  Joe."  A  New  Musical  Farce.  Words 
and  Lyrics  by  Basil  Hood.  Music  by  Walter 
Slaughter.  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre,  2  March, 
1895. 

T  is  impossible  to  sit  out  an  entertainment  like 
“  Gentleman  Joe  ”  without  reflecting  on  the  enor¬ 
mous  part  played  in  t He  theatre  by  hypnotic  suggestion. 
At  what  point  I  fall  a  victim  to  it  myself  1  of  course  do 
not  know.  No  “  professor”  in  the  world  can  persuade 
me  that  a  glass  of  paraffin  oil  is  a  bumper  of  Imperial 
Tokay.  But  as  I  look  back  on  my  earliest  impressions 
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of  certain  performances  which  completely  dominated 
my  imagination,  I  have  to  admit  that  my  view  of  them 
was  very  far  from  being  a  sane  and  objective  one.  And 
now  that  it  is  my  business  as  a  critic  to  gain  such  a 
sane  and  objective  view  over  the  whole  field  of  art,  I 
sometimes  find  myself  at  the  theatre  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
tressingly  complete  sanity  among  neighbours  who  are  in 
the  wildest  ecstasies  at  nothing.  This  was  my  predica¬ 
ment  at  “  Gentleman  Joe.”  A  variety  of  causes  have 
produced  a  powerful  hypnotic  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Roberts  is  a  buffoon  of  almost  superhuman 
powers,  and  that  the  musical  farces  “written  round 
him,”  as  the  technical  phrase  goes,  are  immensely 
exhilarating,  racy,  up-to-date,  and  necessary  to  complete 
the  experience  ot  every  dashing  young  undergraduate 
in  the  joy  of  life.  The  spell  is  undeniably  successful, 
though  nothing  but  the  fear  of  seeming  to  pose  as  a 
superior  person  prevents  me  from  adding  that  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  its  subjects  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  appa¬ 
rently  irresistible  strength.  At  any  rate,  it  did  not 
operate  on  me.  When  Mr.  Roberts,  on  the  sands  at 
Margate,  turned  to  a  gentleman  who  was  about  to  anni¬ 
hilate  a  sand  castle,  and  told  him  not  to  sit  down  on  the 
Christmas  pudding,  I  sat  patiently  enduring  whilst  all 
around  me  roared  with  merriment.  And  again,  when, 
wishing  to  convey  to  the  audience  that  one  ol  the 
persons  on  the  stage  was  beside  himself,  he  tapped  his 
forehead  and  said,  “  Balmy  on  the  crumpet,”  I,  having 
long  ago  exhausted  such  delight  as  lurks  in  that  fan¬ 
tastic  expression,  heaved  a  sigh  amid  the  genet  al 
laughter.  I  do  not  deny  that  these  sallies  are  funny  in 
comparison  with  absolute  vacuity  ;  but  surely,  since 
private  life  supplies  rather  more  than  enough  of  them 
free  of  charge,  one  need  not  go  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  a  visit  to  the  theatre  to  procure  them. 
Then  there  were  certain  humours  which  probably 
made  a  majority  of  the  audience  uneasy,  and  w'ere 
not  witty  enough  to  excuse  the  company  for  con¬ 
descending  to  them.  For  example,  Mr.  Roberts,  as 
Gentleman  Joe,  the  hansom  cabby,  comes  to  see  his 
sweetheart.  Fie  says  to  the  butler,  “  Wheie  s  Emma  ? 
The  butler  replies,  “  Emma  is  getting  ready  to  see  you, 
and  is  taking  off  her  things.”  Mr.  Roberts  receives  this 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show'  that  the  line  may  be  construed 
to  mean  that  the  young  lady  is  undressing  herself  com¬ 
pletely  ;  and  the  house,  pleased  at  its  own  cleverness  in 
finding  this  out,  and  at  Mr.  Roberts’  artfulness  in  sug¬ 
gesting  it,  laughs  at  the  schoolboy  indecency  for  fully 
half  a  minute.  Again,  Mr.  Roberts  is  conversing  with 
Miss  Kitty  Loftus,  the  sweetheart  aforesaid,  who  has.  a 
piece  of  frilling  in  her  hand.  He  asks  her  what  it  is. 
“That,”  she  tells  him,  “is  frilling  for  me  to  wear.’’ 
“Where?”  he  asks;  and  as  “where”  and  “wear” 
make  a  sort  of  pun,  there  is  a  faint  laugh  from  the 
quicker  wits  present.  “In  my  hat,”  is  Miss  Loftus  s 
answer.  Whereupon  Mr.  Roberts,  by  appropriate  pan¬ 
tomime,  makes  it  appear  that  he  had  supposed  the  frill¬ 
ing  to  belong  to  her  undergarments  ;  and  there  is  again 
a  huge  guffaw.  Now  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  me  mere 
silly  misbehaviour,  and  I  want  to  have  it  banished  from 
the  stage.  The  question  is,  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  The 
Censorship,  even  if  there  were  no  larger  grounds  for 
condemning  it,  is  worse  than  useless  here  ;  for  in  the 
two  instances  given  above,  the  first  arose  on  a  line 
which  no  Censor  could  possibly  object  to  without  ex¬ 
posing  himself  to  the  charge  of  having  an  intolerably 
prurient  imagination  ;  whilst  the  second  enjoys  the 
licence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  although  the  incident 
of  the  frilling  is  dragged  in  by  the  ears,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  Mr.  Roberts’  ribaldry,  with  an  obviousness 
which  even  the  most  angelically  innocent  Censor  could 
not  possibly  miss  if  he  did  his  duty  with  any  sort  of 
intelligent  vigilance.  The  Censorship  of  the  .  public  is 
of  no  use  either,  because  part  of  any  audience  is  suie  to 
laugh — even  the  people  who  are  annoyed  cannot  all  help 
laughing  ;  and  the  others  will  put  up  with  an  offensive 
passage  or  two  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  sooner  than  make  a  fuss  about  an  unpleasant 
matter.  As  for  the  critics,  they  must  either  complain  of 
Mr.  Roberts’  coarseness  in  general  terms,  thereby  leaving 
the  extent  of  the  evil  to  the  imagination,  or  else  they  must 
do  what  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  :  that  is,  describe 
the  objectionable  passages  with  an  exactitude  which 
Jars  disagreeably  on  my  readers  and  myself.  There  is, 


fortunately,  another  power  to  appeal  to  the  self-respect 
of  the  artist.  Although  the  qualities  found  in  Mr. 
Roberts’  performances  by  the  hypnotized  young  gentle¬ 
men  in  the  stalls  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Theatre  are 
nine-tenths  imaginary,  none  the  less  must  an  actor 
possess  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  outstrip  all  his  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  struggle  to  be  rated  as  the  most  enter¬ 
taining  performer  of  his  class  in  London.  Granted  that 
the  Arthur  Roberts  of  the  popular  imagination  has  no 
objective  existence  ;  that  dozens  of  artists  at  the  music- 
halls  and  in  the  provincial  pantomimes  can  sing  a  comic 
song  as  well  as  he  ;  that  London  is  familiar  with  better 
dancers  and  pantomimists  ;  and  that  his  popularity  is 
widest  among  people  whose  admiration  is  not  worth 
having,  still  he  has  intense  comic  force,  an  eye  for 
characteristic  London  street  and  shop  types  hardly  in¬ 
ferior  to  Mr.  Phil  May’s,  much  shrewdness  and  tact, 
and  great  skill  and  experience.  Some  day,  when  his 
younger  admirers  outgrow  their  taste  for  him,  and  the 
coming"  generations  find  him  as  old-fashioned  as  Mr. 
Toole,  he  will  take  to  acting,  and  probably  earn  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place  as  a  low  comedian.  Mr.  Roberts,  in 
short,  has  plenty  of  dignity  as  an  artist  it  he  will  only 
stand  on  it.  He  dare  not  carry  indecorum  far  enough 
to  satisfy  the  people  who  like  it,  though  he  can  and 
does  go  quite  far  enough  to  disgust  the  people  who  do 
not  like  it.  When  he  says  to  Miss  Jenoure,  “May  I 
take  you  on  one  side  for  a  moment?”  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  speech  an  insult,  he  simply  throws  away 
his  own  respectability  and  that  of  his  art  tor  nothing, 
since  nobody  can  possibly  be  so  feeble-minded  as  to  see 
any  wit  in  the  perception  of  such  a  point  or  any  clever¬ 
ness  in  the  execution  of  it.  I  strongly  recommend  Mr. 
Roberts  to  drop  it ;  and  I  suggest  to  the  author,  Mr. 
Basil  Hood,  who  must  be  aware  of  the  turn  given  to 
his  lines,  and  to  the  management,  who  are  equally 
responsible  with  the  author  and  performer,  that  they 
should  immediately  signify  to  Mr.  Roberts  that  they 
would  prefer  not  to  have  the  three  points  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  made  in  future. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  of  opinion  that  these  enter- 
tainments  would  be  far  more  enjoyable  if  they  were  not 
so  depressingly  moral.  Let  them  be  courageously 
w'ritten  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  devil  s  advocate  , 
and  then  there  will  be  conviction  in  them,  interest  in 
them,  and  wit  in  them.  For  example,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  Yvette  Guibert  singing  “  Les 
Vierges.”  In  that  song  you  hear  virtue  attacked  with 
bitter  irony  by  a  poet  who  does  not  believe  in  it  and  -I 
must  not  say  by  an  artist  who  does  not  believe  in  it 
either,  but  at  all  events  by  one  who  has  the  power  ol 
throwing  herself  with  mordant  intensity  into  the  poet  s 
attitude  for  the  moment.  Let  us  by  all  means  ha\e 
whole  plays  written  like  “  Les  Vierges,”  in  which  the 
votaries  of  pleasure  can  religiously  put  forward  their 
creed  against  the  idealists  and  the  Puritans.  There 
would  be  life  in  that— purpose,  honesty,  reality,  and  the 
decency  which  arises  spontaneously  beside  them.  But  a 
timidly  conventional  play  like  “Gentleman  Joe,  with 
its  abject  little  naughtinesses  furtively  slipped  in  under 
cover  of  the  tamest  propriety,  and  with  a  pitiful  whoop 
at  the  end  about  a  debauched  clergyman  riding  in  a  cab 
with  a  lady,  of  whom  Mr.  Roberts  sings 
Perhaps  she  was  his  aunt, 

Or  another  Mrs.  Chant, 

—all  this  is  about  as  lively  as  the  performances  of  the 
children  who  make  faces  at  their  teachers  in  Sunday-  • 
school.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  witty  line  in 
“Gentleman  Joe”  is  Mrs.  Ralli-Carr’s  reply  to  the 
question,  “Why  don’t  you  divorce  your  husband? 

“I  can’t  prove  the  cruelty”;  but  this  taint  attempt  to 
say  something  scandalous  with  piquant  indirectness  \\  as 

too  subtle  for  the  audience. 

As  usual  in  such  entertainments,  there  is  a  tedious 
preliminary  “exposition”  of  the  relations  between  the 
characters.  Nobody  listens  to  it.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a 
hansom  cabman  who  is  mistaken  most  impossibly  for  a 
lord.  He  has  his  moments  of  clever  mimicry,  as  well  .1 
as  one  good  passage  of  acting,  where  he  becomes  re¬ 
spectful  to  the  lady  whom  he  has  mistaken  for  a  servant,  j 
The  quaint  line,  “Excuse  me  keeping  my  hat  oft,  is  the 
only  one  in  the  piece  which  shows  the  artist  under  tjhe  J 
buffoon  and  caricaturist.  A  touch  of  cheap  J?hn 
AnderSon  my  jo”  sentiment  in  the  duet  with  Miss  Kitty 
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Loftus  in  the  last  act  was  a  huge  relief  after  all  the  dead 
galvanized  vivacity  that  preceded  it.  Miss  Sadie  Jerome, 
a  dashing  American  lady,  made  a  huge  effect  by  launch¬ 
ing  her  name  “Potts”  in  one  enormous  consonantal 
convulsion  at  the  end  of  her  song.  Miss  Kate  Cutler 
sang  nicely  ;  and  Mr.  Philp,  a  rather  throaty  tenorino, 
just  at  the  age  at  which  throaty  tenonnos  are  agreeable, 
delivered  himself  acceptably  of  a  ballad.  Miss  jenoure, 
as  Mrs.  Ralli-Carr,  had  a  part  in  which  she  saw  no  harm. 
Possibly  the  author  found  her  innocuousness  disappoint¬ 
ing.  I  did  not.  .  ,  .  • 

The  music,  by  Mr.  Walter  Slaughter,  does  not  contain 
a  single  novel  or  even  passably  fresh  point  either  in 
melody,  harmony,  or  orchestration.  The  song  in  the 
“old  English”  style,  sung  by  Miss  Cutler,  was  almost 
the  only  passage  which  Mr.  Slaughter  seemed  to  have 
composed  with  any  feeling  or  enjoyment.  G.  B.  B. 

JOACHIM  AND  THE  POPULAR  CONCERTS. 

TN  the  stalls,  the  balcony,  the  orchestra,  and  the  gallery 
1  of  St.  James’s  HalLon  any  Monday  evening  in  the 
winter  season,  you  may  see  people  who  have  attended 
the  Popular  Concerts  for  more  years  than  they  are 
anxious  to  have  reckoned  up.  As  Elia  would  ever  be 
playing  cards  with  Bridget,  so  would  these  people  ever 
be  drinking  in  the  pure  and  liquid  strains  of  Lady  Halle  s 
violin,  and  it  may  well  be  they  hope  for  no  better 
heaven  than  one  where  it  is  always  Monday  evening. 
Once  in  a  while  their  quiet  is  broken,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  more  violent  delights  of  Sauers,  or  Pade¬ 
rewski’s,  or  even  Joachim’s  playing  compensate  them 
for  the  measured  raptures  of  an  ordinary  concert.  Twice 
lately  have  they  suffered  storm.  Of  Mr.  Sauer  s  ap¬ 
pearance  it  is  needless  to  say  much  ;  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Sauer  is  perfectly  well  known.  His  considerable  powers 
do  not  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  pianists  , 
and  still  less  do  they  justify  his  agents  in  advertising 
him — and  with  unsurpassed  impudence  he  was  recently 
so  advertised  in  a  northern  provincial  town— as  “the 
greatest  living  pianist.”  A  Popular  Concert  audience 
justly  received  him  with  acclamation.  .  That  is  in¬ 
telligible  enough.  But  the  overwhelming  reception 
which  Joachim  gets  every  year  has  long  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  the  present  writer,  who  may  as  well 
confess  to  being  an  inveterate  “  Pop  -goer.  Joachim 
has  his  merits,  we  all  know  ;  that  they  are  transcen¬ 
dent,  some  of  us  allow  ;  but  are  they  of  the  kind  one 
would  expect  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Chappell  s  supporters  ? 
Clearly  not  ;  and  the  puzzle  of  Joachim’s  popularity  is 
further  complicated  by  the  'atent  fact  that  after  him 
Lady  Halle  is  next  favourite  ;  and  her  art  is  not  only  the 
antipodes  of  Joachim’s,  but  the  sort  of  art  to  which 
Joachim’s  cannot  come  as  a  relief.  Fastidiousness 
is  her  ruling  trait;  and  Joachim  is  never  fastidious. 
Crystalline  purity  of  tone,  perfect  intonation,,  precise 
phrasing,  cleanness  of  execution  in  florid  and  involved 
passages,  delicate  shading  that  errs  on  the  side  of  over¬ 
restraint,  these  qualities  we  look  for  and  find  in  Lady 
Halle’s  playing.  On  the  other  hand,  Joachim  often 
far  too  often — plays  execrably  out  of  tune,  and  gives  us 
a  terrible  scratchiness  of  tone  that  becomes  unbearably 
harsh  in  the  upper  registers  ;  he  slashes  his  bravura 
passages  recklessly,  rough-hews  his.  phrasing,  and 
passes  beyond  ludicrous  exaggeration  into  extravagant 
buffoonery.  Like  many  men  who  came  under,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  shallow  Jew,  Mendelssohn,  while  they 
were  still  young,  some  of  his  best  qualities  have  suffered 
blastment  ;  and,  as  on  Monday  last,  he  destroys  a  Bach 
sonata  without  remorse,  for  he  does  not  know  his  sin, 
or,  as  on  the  previou  ;  Su.-irJay,  without  compunction 
he  takes  the  solemnly  passionate  adagio  trom  Beet¬ 
hoven’s  C  minor  sonata  (Op.  30,  No.  2)  at  an  easy 
trot,  and  shakes  it  down  into  a  movement  empty 
enough  to  have  emanated  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  or  the  Leipzig  Conservatoire.  All  Joachim’s 
many  shortcomings  we  cheerfully  admit  ;  and  then  we 
assert  that  the  man  does  play  at  times  so  as  almost 
to  warrant  the  most  encomiastic  things  said  of  him 
by  critics  of  his  own  race.  There  are  people  who  have 
heard  him  many  times,  and  declare  that  never  in  their 
experience  did  he  play  well;  but,  for  our  part,  \\c 
rarely  sit  through  a  Joachim  concert  without  ultimately 
receiving  our  reward  in  at  least  one  spell  ot  inspired 
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interpretation.  The  waiting  is  often  long  and  dreary , 
for  he  is  no  great  fiddler  who  can  cover  the  weakness 
of  his  uninspired  moments  by  wonderful  technical  dis¬ 
plays  or  uniformly  lovely  tone  :  he  is.  no  great  fiddler, 
but  rather  a  consummate  interpretative  musician  who 
fiddles  ;  and  when  the  execution  does  not  come  up  to 
his  conception  he  makes  matters  worse  by  forcing  the 
pace  and  thrashing  his  strings  until  the  jarring  sense  ot 
discord  reaches  the  limits  of  what  human  nerves  can 
endure.  Then  unexpectedly  the  moment  arrives,  he 
slips  into  the  right  groove,  his  better  genius  seems  to 
take  the  bow  from  his  right  hand  and  miraculously 
control  the  fingers  of  his  left,  and  the  tones  come  forth 
from  his  violin  magnificently  strong — not  glowing  in 
voluptuous  splendour  like  Sarasate  s,  nor  with  the  silver 
purity  of  Lady  Halle’s— but  throbbing,  alive,  with  some¬ 
thing  human  in  their  accent  that  reminds  one  that,  after 
all,  Joachim  has  always  aimed  high  and  sought  to  get  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  human  voice  into  his  playing.  All 
exaggeration  melts  away;  the  player  s  technique  becomes 
masterful,  his  phrasing  strong  and  lucid,  his  florid 
passages  clean-cut,  even  his  intonation  fairly  true.  But 
these  points  we  remember  later  ;  at  the  time  we  are  con¬ 
scious  only  of  the  high  gift  of  expression  which  Joachim 
sole  amongst  modern  violinists  possesses  :  the  power 
of  voicing  not  the  player’s  but  the  composer’s  emotions. 
Not  only  is  the  dramatic  accent  true,  but  the  tone  colour, 
the  “clang-tint,”  is  astonishingly  appropriate.  In  the 
delivery  of  the  “  Death  and  the  Maiden”  theme  in  the 
Schubert  quartet  played  on  25  February,  the.  tone 
was  tragic,  sinister  ;  in  the  major  variation,  which  is 

Schubert’s  way  of  singing 

“  surely  he  takes  his  fill 

Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,” 

it  became  tender  beyond  belief ;  and  thus  he  ever  \aries 
it,  when  the  mood  is  on  him,  using  only  to  the  finest 
ends  the  wonderful  capabilities  of  the  violin  which  lesser  ■ 
men  prostitute  when  they  make  their  instruments  crow 
like  cocks,  cackle  like  geese,  or  shriek  unholy  dances 
for  witches  to  dance  to.  To  come  to  an  end  then  .  only 
in  his  inspired  moments  is  revealed  the  incomparable 
.artist,  the  Joachim  who  is  worth  admiration;  as  for 
the  fellow  who  plays  with  Bach,  takes  Beethoven  skit¬ 
tishly,  and  insists  upon  wearying  us  with  tedious  Brahms 
sonatas,  he  is  a  commonplace,  rather  unskilful  mechanic, 
unfortunately  sometimes  a  pretentious  mechanic. 

The  audiences  of  the  Popular  Concerts  applaud  the 
mechanic  as  enthusiastically  as  the  artist  ;  and  this 
forces  us  to  relinquish  any  attempt  to  solve  the  riddle  01 
Joachim’s  popularity,  for  we  are  loth  to  fall  back  on  the 
hypothesis  that  he  is  the  mere  embodiment  of  a  reputa¬ 
tion  somehow  gained  in  the  bad  old  Mendelssohn  days. 
Concerning  one  other  riddle  we  are  a  little  curious  :  of 
what  use  are  the  analytic  programmes  on  sale  at  the 
“  Pops  ”?  These  concerts  are  of  infinitely  greater  value 
to  students  than  all  the  teaching  to  be  had  in  all  the 
music-schools  of  London  ;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
programmes,  which  might  be  a  source  of  instruction 
to  the  young  and  a  source  of  interest  to  the  older 
hands,  should  be  made  useless  to  the  one  and  dull  for 
the  other  by  the  ignorance  and  narrowness  of  the 
analyst.  To  call  every  passage  “  humorous  ”  that  the 
said  analyst  cannot  understand  (and  they  are  many) 
shows  a  pitiable  lack  of  invention  ;  to  apply  the  term  to 
some  of  Mozart’s  most  pathetic  touches  is  exasperating 
to  the  reader  ;  to  say  that  one  theme  is  “as  ‘  humorous 
as  another  is  melodious,”  indicates  something  like  im¬ 
becility  If  good  letterpress  cannot  be  had,  why  does 
not  Mr.  Chappell  drop  out  the  bad  altogether,  keeping 
only  the  musical  illustrations?  Some  such  alteration, 
and  a  little  broadening  in  the  spirit  of  the  programmes, 
are  all  the  improvements  required  to  keep  the  Popular 
Concerts  level  with  the  times. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THE  slightly  increased  demand  for  money  which  we 
noticed  last  week  has  subsided,  and  the  negotia¬ 
tion  by  Messrs.  Rothschild  of  £1,200,000  ot  Chilian 
Government  Five  per  Cent  Treasury  Bills  has  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  market  rate.  It  is  possible 
that  the  impending  conversion  of  the  C  hilian  pape. 
dollar  may  create  a  temporary  demand  ,  and  tlw  pre 
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able  contingency  of  a  heavy  Chinese  loan  has  to  be 
taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  further  requirements 
of  the  Austrian  Government.  We  do  not,  however,  see 
any  immediate  prospect  of  a  material  advance,  although 
some  momentary  pressure  may  arise  from  the  repay¬ 
ment,  yesterday  and  to-day,  of  the  ^2,000,000  bori  owed 
last  week  from  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Chilian  Treasury  Bills  are  said  to  have  been  issued 
in  anticipation  of  the  proceeds  ot  recent  sales  of  public 
nitrate  lands  which  have  been  effected  to  assist  in  the 
accumulation  of  specie  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  a  gold  standard.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
policy  of  this  proceeding,  the  issue  of  the  Bills  has  cei- 
tainly  tended  to  improve  Chilian  credit,  and  the  price  at 
which  they  have  since  changed  hands  seems  to  show  that 
the  Government  might  have  obtained  the  money  they 
required  on  more  favourable  terms. 

Not  the  least  amusing  result  of  the  London  County 
Council  election  has  been  the  prompt  recovery  of  the 
Water  Companies’ securities  from  their  terribly  depressed 
condition  last  week.  If  this  movement  is  merely  an  in¬ 
dication  that  the  shareholders  think  their  chances  of  fair 
and  even  liberal  treatment  are  increased  by  the  altered 
composition  of  the  Council,  that  is  all  very  well  ,  but  if 
they  are  lulling  themselves  in  fancied  security  from 
further  attack,  we  warn  them  that  there  will  come 
another  rude  awakening.  Every  one  is  tired  of  the 
methods  of  administration  so  long  pursued  by  the  Com¬ 
panies,  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  men  of  all  parties 
to  co-operate  in  the  development  of  a  scheme  tor  trans¬ 
ferring  the  control  of  the  water-supply  to  a  properly 
constituted  authority. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  continued  dull 
in  most  departments.  Consols  have  exhibited  a  gradual 
upward  tendency,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  price  rise  still  higher  next  week.  Foreign  stocks  have 
remained  practically  stationary,  the  only  features  worthy 
of  note  being  a  rise  in  Chilian  and  Guatemalan  issues  . 
and  a  further  fall  in  Uruguayan. 

The  returns  of  the  working  of  the  British  Railway 
Companies  continue  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  prices 
of  the  stocks  are  in  most  cases  slightly  lower  than  they 
were  a  week  ago.  The  announcement  made  towards 
the  close  of  last  week  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson  had 
been  appointed  chairman  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  Company  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Colville 
of  Culross  caused  some  improvement  in  the  Company’s 
Deferred  Stock,  but  this  has  not  been  maintained. 
American  Railways  have  about  recovered  from  a  slight 
fall  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  which  may  have  been 
partly  due  to  a  rumour  that  no  dividend  would  be  paid 
for  the  second  half  of  last  year  by  the  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  line.  It  is  now  understood  that  the  dividend 
will  be  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  for  the  half-year.  There 
has  been  a  large  amount  of  speculation  for  the  fall,  and 
this,  of  course,  will  have  a  reactionary  effect  on  pi  ices 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  “  bear  account  to  be 
closed.  The  prices  of  Canadian  Railway  Stock  con¬ 
tinue  to  decline,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  with  every 
reason. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in  the  mining 
department  throughout  the  week.  The  Paris  specula¬ 
tion,  too,  shows  no  sign  of  abatement,  and  has  been 
supported  by  similar  tactics  at  Brussels.  Consequently 
prices  are  higher  all  round.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
as  regards  what  is  known  as  the  “  Barnato  group, 
in  which  there  have  been  considerable  purchases  on  both 
English  and  French  accounts.  No  doubt  these 
“securities”  offer  a  tempting  field  to  speculators,  but 
the  honest  investor,  if  he  is  wise,  will  steer  clear  of 
them,  or,  at  any  rate,  look  carefully  into  the  facts  before 
he  parts  with  his  money. 

Four  more  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  have 
been  expelled  during  the  past  week,  and  there  are 
indications  of  a  further  exodus.  “The  House”  has 
also  been  the  scene  of  an  immense  amount  of 
virtuous  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  “victims” 
of  a  “rig”  in  the  shares  of  a  new  mine  calling 


itself  “Australia,  Limited,”  of  which  the  prospectus 
was  issued  a  fortnight  ago.  The  course  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  at  once  simple  and  instructive.  The 
prospectus  was  couched  in  the  now  familiar  language 
of  glowing  eulogy,  and  the  shares,  while  yet  unallotted, 
were  quoted  at  a  substantial  premium.  Several  specu¬ 
lators  forthwith  proceeded  to  “  bear  them,  fully 
expecting,  no  doubt,  to  make  a  handsome  profit  by  the 
transaction.  But  they  reckoned  without  their  host. 
By  the  time  the  day  of  allotment  arrived,  the  directors 
and  their  friends  had  become  so  enamoured  of  their  new 
venture  that  they  could  not  induce  themselves  to  allot 
to  outsiders  more  than  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount 
applied  for  ;  and  the  worthy  individuals,  who,  having 
sold  what  they  did  not  possess,  had,  of  course,  to  cover 
themselves  somehow,  were  fain  to  buy  £\  shares  at  £ 7 
apiece  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  mess.  And  now  these 
injured  innocents  are  talking  of  legal  proceedings,  and 
a  prosecution  for  conspiracy,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  !  It 
is  certainly  very  annoying  to  be  beaten  outright  at  one  s 
own  game,  especially  when  a  prospective  profit  is  thereby 
converted  into  a  serious  loss.  But  it  is  a  prime  maxim 
with  self-respecting  gamblers  to  lose  with  a  good  grace, 
and  the  pot  has  never  yet  gained  anything  but  ridicule 
by  calling  the  kettle  black.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that 
in  this  instance  the  “bears”  do  not  owe  a  debt  of 
o-ratitude  to  the  “  riggers  ”  for  the  moderation  of  their 
demands.  They  should  remember  that  those  who  took 
similar  liberties  with  “Warner’s  Safe  Cure  ”  were  much 
more  severely  handled.  However,  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  cannot  be  induced 
to  prohibit  absolutely  all  dealings  in  shares  before 
allotment,  and  so  to  put  an  end  to  these  discreditable 
scandals. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  F.  A.  Thompson  Group. 

We  received  the  following  letter  too  late  for  insertion 
in  our  last  issue  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  your  issue  of  23  February, 
and  your  reference  to  me  therein  contained,  under  the 
heading  of  “New  Issues,  &c.,”  I  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  certain  inaccuracies  that  appear  therein 
re  “  Mainland  Consols.”  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture 
whence  you  obtained  your  information  that  the  capital 
of  the  Mainland  Consols,  Limited,  had  been  subscribed 
three  times  over,”  as  no  official  information  ol  this  kind 
has  ever  been  made  or  authoritatively  published.  I  cor¬ 
dially  endorse  your  remarks  that  “it  is  time,  we  think, 
to  state  the  actual  facts,”  especially  in  view  of  the 
figures  which  you  put  forward,  in  the  article  mentioned, 
as  being  correct,  after  the  laboured  examination  ot  the 
allotment  sheets  which  you  and  your  assistant  made  on 
calling  at  the  Company’s  office  recently  to  inspect  the^ 
register. 

The  facts  are  these  :  The  capital  of  the  Company  is 
£  1 50,000,  divided  into  150,000  shares  of  £\  each,  of 
which  it  was  stipulated  by  the  original  owners  of  the 
property  in  Western  Australia  that  a  minimum  of  15,000 
shares  should  be  allotted  to  them  as  fully  paid.  It  was 
also  stipulated  by  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  that,  in  the  terms  of  the 
prospectus,  a  minimum  of  35,oooshares  should  be  allotted 
to  them  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  consideration, 
and  these  conditions  were  duly  complied  with. 

Upon  the  public  issue  of  the  prospectus,  the  total 
number  of  shares  applied  for  was  223,336,  on  which 
2s.  6d.  per  share  was  paid  by  the  applicants  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  bankers.  These  figures  appear  in  full  upon  the 
allotment  sheets  of  the  Company,  to  which  you  had 
access,  and  every  opportunity  of  examining  to  the  fullest 
extent  ;  yet  you  suppress  them,  inserting  an  inaccurate 
statement  of  your  own  instead. 

Shareholders  in  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  were,  by  the  terms  of  the 
prospectus,  entitled  to  priority  in  allotment,  and,  pre¬ 
sumably,  the  cases  of  the  “lady”  and  “  clerk  in  holy 
orders,”  whose  cause  you  so  nobly  champion,  came 

under  this  category.  ,  „  ,  ,  t 

I  applied  for  1,004  shares,  and  had  allotted  to  me  504 

shares,  in  the  Mainland  Consols,  Limited,  an  amount  which 
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I  do  not  consider  excessive,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  of  the  prospectus,”  and  that  there  was  no  mention  in 
am  a  director  of  the  Company,  and,  from  what  I  know  that  document  of  a  minimum  allotment  of  ic.ooo  shares 


or  tne  property  acquired,  1  should  have  been  quite 
pleased  to  have  had  the  larger  amount. 

It  would  have  been  very  much  fairer  to  myself  and 
those  associated  with  me  upon  the  Companies  mentioned, 
had  you  published  the  entire  directorates  of  the  same,  as 
it  would  then  have  appeared  in  nearly  every  instance 
that  there  is  a  majority  on  the  Board,  so  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned,  outside  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  term 
■“The  F.  A.  Thompson  Group.” 

In  this  connection,  I  think,  by  reading  between  the 
lines,  the  object  of  your  publication  of  this  list  is  apparent, 
—i.e.  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  number  of 
directorships  held  by  me ;  and  I  think  I  may  be  permitted 
to  point  out  that,  as  I  am  a  mining  engineer  by  profes¬ 
sion,  my  education  and  the  knowledge  I  have  gained 
during  several  years’  experience  in  the  practice  of  that 
profession  may  befit  me  to  fill,  satisfactorily  to  the 
shareholders,  a  larger  number  of  such  positions  than 
one  could  do  without  having  previously  gained  this 
knowledge  and  experience.  However  this  may  be,  I  do 
riot  think  you  will  find,  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues 
upon  any  of  the  Boards  you  mention,  any  complaint 
against  me  for  lack  of  attendance,  or  neglect  of  any  part 
of  the  work  or  the  responsibility. 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  was  at  one  time  chairman  of  the 
Decatur  Mines  Syndicate,  and  director  (not  chairman) 
of  the  Van  Ryn  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  Ltd. 
My  letters  to  these  Companies  containing  my  resignation 
also  gave  my  reasons  for  the  same,  and  the  secretaries 
of  these  Companies  respectively  have  my  fullest  consent 
to  show  you  or  your  representative  these  letters.  So,  if 
it  is  interesting  to  you,  as  intimated  in  your  article 
referred  to  above,  to  learn  under  what  circumstances  my 
connection  with  them  ceased,  you  have  it  in  your  power 
to  do  so.  If  for  any  reason  an  inspection  of  these  letters 
.should  be.  refused  you  by  those  Companies,  you  can  see 
press  copies  of  them  at  my  office. 

In  common  fairness  both  to  your  readers  and  myself 
I  have  to  request  that  you  will  give  the  same  prominence 
to  this  reply  in  your  next  issue  that  was  accorded  to  the 
article  which  appeared  in  your  journal  of  the  23rd  inst. 
Yours  faithfully,  '  F.  A.  Thompson. 

54  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C., 

28  February,  1895. 

V  e  have  no  desire  to  deal  otherwise  than  fairly  with 
Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson,  and  we  therefore  publish  his  letter 
in  extenso,  although  it  considerably  exceeds  the  limits 
of  space,  which  we  have  ordinarily  at  disposal  for  com¬ 
munications  of  such  a  nature.  We  doubt  very  much, 
however,  whether  the  publication  of  the  letter  will  serve 
to  improve  our  readers’  estimate  of  either  Mr.  Thompson 
or  “  Mainland  Consols.”  Mr.  Thompson  tells  us  that 
he  is  “  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  ”  whence  we  obtained  our 
information  that  the  capital  of  that  Company  had  been 
.subscribed  three  times  over.  If  this  statement  is 
intended  to  make  us  believe  that  Mr.  Thompson  is 
unaware  that  an  announcement  to  that  effect,  con¬ 
cerning  an  undertaking  in  which  he  is  so  intimately 
interested,  was  published  in  the  daily  press,  let  us 
hasten  to  assure  him  that  he  vastly  overrates  our  cre¬ 
dulity.  Indeed  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that 
such  an  announcement  could  have  been  made  at  all, 
unless  it  had  been  inspired  by  Mr.  Thompson  himself,  or 
by  some  other  member  of  the  Thompson  Group.  But 
the  letter  ignores  the  possibility  of  any  such  channel  of 
advertisement.  “  No  official  information  of  this  kind," 
has  ever  been  made  or  authoritatively 
published.  And  yet  we  should  have  thought  that  the 
letter,  quoted  in  our  articles  of  the  16th  and  23rd  of 
February  from  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  managing 
director  of  the  Vendor  Company,  might  be  regardea  as 
having  authority.  We  are  informed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright  now  desires  to  disclaim  connection 
with  Mr.  Thompson  and  all  his  works. 

We  are,  at  least,  glad  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  made 
up  his  mind,  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his  letter,  to 
declare  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  facts.  Presumably  the 
tvyo  stipulations  which  he  now  finds  it  convenient  to 
bring  to  light  were  among  the  hidden  contracts  covered 
by  the  “  waiver’  clause  in  the  Company’s  prospectus. 

Jt  is  very  certain  that  they  were  not  stated  in  “the  terms 


to  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion,  as  Mr.  Thompson  implies.  Mr.  Thompson  goes 
on  to  complain  of  an  inaccurate  statement  on  our  part, 
but  fails  to  specify  the  inaccuracy  of  which  he  complains. 
We  stated  that  the  amount  returned  to  the  applicants 
for  shares  was  less  than  £ 7000 ,  that  a  considerable 
part  of  that  sum  was  returned  to  the  directors  and 
officers  of  the  Company  and  their  friends,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  spinster  applicants  for  five  or  ten  shares 
were  accommodated  in  full.  Is  Mr.  Thompson  prepared 
to  traverse  any  of  these  statements,  and,  if  so,  which  of 
them?  “Presumably,”  he  says,  the  “lady”  and  “clerk 
in  holy.orders”  were  shareholders  in  the  West  Australian 
Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation,  and  were  therefore 
entitled  to  priority  in  allotment.  Why  “presumably  ”? 
Mr.  Thompson  promised  us  facts,  not  presumptions. 
Were  they,  or  were  they  not?  And  what  of  all  the 
other  spinster  applicants  ?  Were  they,  too,  all  share¬ 
holders  in  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance 
Corporation  ?  And,  if  that  circumstance  entitled  them 
to  a  full  allotment,  how  was  it  that  Mr.  Thompson  him¬ 
self  came  off  so  badly  as  he  describes?  Is  not  he  a 
shareholder  in  a  Company  of  which  he  is  chairman  ? 
But,  although  he  obtained  little  more  than  half  of  the 
somewhat  eccentric  number  of  shares  for  which  he 
applied  (we  confess  to  being  puzzled  by  those  extra  four 
shares),  he  essays  a  species  of  apology  for  having  so 
many,  while  he  assures  us  that  he  would  have  been 
quite  pleased  to  have  more.  We  can  assure  Mr. 
Thompson,  that,  for  our  part,  we  should  have  been 
quite  pleased  that  he  should  have  had  the  whole  150,000. 

We  should  scarcely  have  thought  that  much  “reading 
between  the  lines”  was  needed  to  understand  the  object 
with  which  we  have  directed  public  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  allies  ;  but  since  he 
seems  to  be  in  some  doubt  on  the  point,  we  will  tell 
him  frankly  what  our  object  is.  For  reasons  which,  we 
imagine,  are  by  this  time  tolerably  apparent  to  our 
readers,  we  have  no  confidence  whatever  in  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  or  in  the  Thompson  group,  or  in  the  Thompson 
array  of  gold  mines;  and  it  is  our  intention  to  do  all 
that  in  us  lies  to  prevent  the  public  from  being  vic¬ 
timized  by  enterprises  such  as  those  which  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  qualifications,  as  he  would  say,  “befit”  him  to 
engineer.  In  pursuance  of  that  intention,  we  proceed 
to  examine  the  prospectus  of  the 

Golden  Crown,  Limited. 

This  is  the  very  latest  offshoot  of  the  West  Australian 
Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation.  We  will,  at  any 
rate,  meet  Mr.  Thompson’s  views  by  giving  the  names 
of  the  directors  in  full.  They  are  : 

The  Hon.  Howard  Spensley,  chairman  (chairman  of 
the  “  Mainland  Consols,  Limited”). 

Lieut. -General  the  Hon.  Somerset  J.  Gough-Calthorpe 
(director  of  the  “West  Australian  Exploring  and 
Finance  Corporation,  Limited”). 

Lord  Douglas  of  Hawick  and  Tibbers  (director  of  the 
“Mainland  Consols,  Limited,”  and  of  the  “Robin¬ 
son  Gold  Mine,  Limited  ”). 

Lieut. -Colonel  E.  C.  Cradock-Hartopp  (director  of  the 
“Mainland  Consols,  Limited”). 

William  Lonsdale,  Esq.  (director  of  the  “  Kanowna 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited”). 

The  brokers  are  our  old  friends  Messrs.  Haggard,  Hale 
&  Pixley,  with  Messrs.  Hardie  &  Turnbull  (of  Edin¬ 
burgh),  and  the  secretary  is  C.  F.  Shackel,  Esq.,  of 
whom  we  have  also  heard  before. 

'''’  This  property,  ’  says  Mr.  John  Meiklejohn  (the 
italics  are  his),  “is  considered  the  Show  Mine  of  the 
White  Feather  District,  and  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
entire  Coolgardie  Gold  Fields"  ;  and  Mr.  Meiklejohn  is 
the  late  manager  of  the  “Golden  Crown,”  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  know.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  testimony  o 
the  manager  of  the  Coolgardie  Branch  of  the  Union 
Bank  of  Australia,  Limited,  who  took  over  the  property 
on  behalf  of  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance 
Corporation,  and  who  writes  (again  the  prospectus 
employs  italics)  :  ‘ ‘  I  have  had  the  shaft  from  which  the 
prospectors  were  getting  the  gold  battened  down,  as  the 
stone  is  too  rich  to  raise  unless  some  responsible  person  is 
on  the  property."  When  on  the  top  of  this  we  read  Mr. 
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Charles  Kaufman’s  assurance  that  the  trial  shafts  are 
“full  of  visible  free  gold,”  we  confess  to  a  certain  un¬ 
easiness  lest  it  may  not  ultimately  be  found  that  some 
one  has  run  away  with  the  mine.  But  the  doubtle^ 
disinterested  testimony  of  these  gentlemen  would  be 
more  convincing  if  the  prospectus  had  furnished  the 
names  of  the  “  responsible  parties  who  have  joined  the 
West  Australian  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation  in 
guaranteeing  the  cash  capital  required,  and  of  those 
mysterious  “third  parties”  whose  agreements  m 
respect  of  the  formation  of  the  Company  and  the  under¬ 
writing  of  part  of  its  capital  ”  are  so  discreetly  covered 

by  the  “  waiver  ”  clause.  ,  .  .  r 

The  capital  of  this  attractive  undertaking  is  £  100,000, 
in  100,000  £1  shares  ;  and,  as  priority  will  be  given  to 
shareholders  in  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and 
Finance  Corporation,  it  is  comforting  to  think  that  all 
Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson’s  spinster  friends,  as  well  as  the 
“clerk  in  holy  orders,”  will  be  fully  provided  for.  The 

Vendor  Company’s  price  is  ^75.000>.°f  wbich 

at  least  is  to  be  paid  in  cash.  We  sincerely  trust  that 

none  of  our  readers’  sovereigns  will  contribute  to  the  pile. 

The  Rand  Southern  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. 


The  Rand  has  been  made  responsible  for  many  a  de¬ 
lusive  and  hopeless  mining  venture,  but  we  question 
whether  the  whole  history  of  South  African  promotions 
contains  a  scheme  less  likely  to  return  a  sixpence  to  its 
contributors  than  the  Rand  Southern  Gold  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.  According  to  the  prospectus,  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  this  concern  is  a  Mr.  P  rancis  Lowrey,  who  fixes 
the  purchase  money  at  ^,'60,000,  payable  as  to  £20,000 
in  cash,  ^20,000  in  fully-paid  shares,  and  ^,20,000  in 
cash  or  shares.  The  capital  is  to  be  £100, 000,  in 
100,000  shares  of  £1  each  ;  and  the  public  are  invited  to 
join  in  the  venture  on  the  strength  of  a  lengthy  report  by 
Mr.  Louis  Campbell-Johnston,  M.E.,  “an  authority,  we 
are  told,  “  on  the  Black  Reef,”  in  which  he  enlarges 
eloquently  on  the  merits  of  the  property.  Now, 
both  these  gentlemen  are  on  the  directorate,  of  the 
“Rhodesian  Mining  and  Finance  Company,  Limited, 
which  we  criticized  in  these  columns  just  a  month 
ago.  That  Company  was  admittedly  the  production  of 
a  syndicate  calling  itself  the  “  Matabeleland  Adven¬ 
turers,  Limited.”  "  We  imagine  that  our  readers  will 
regard  with  considerable  suspicion  the  “  Rand  Southern 
Gold  Mining  Company,”  when  we  tell  them  that,  al¬ 
though  extraordinary  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
conceal  the  fact,  it  is  in  reality  being  promoted  by  this 
identical  syndicate,  and  that  Mr.  Campbell-Johnston, 
who  reports  so  favourably  on  the  prospects  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  acquired,  is  no  less  a  person  than  the 
chairman  of  the  “Adventurers,”  who  are  thus  endea¬ 
vouring  to  hide  their  light  under  Mr.  Lowrey’s  bushel. 

The  syndicate,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  trace  its  history,  came  into  existence  last  May, 
with  a  purely  paper  capital  of  £11,000,  nominally 
to  carry  into  effect  some  incomprehensible  agreement 
between  a  commission  agent  and  a  shorthand  clerk. 
But  the  plain  fact  is  that  it  exists  in  order  to  cloak 
the  proceedings  of  persons  who,  no  doubt,  have 
their  own  reasons  for  shrinking  from  publicity.  The 
moving  spirit  of  this  joint-stock  dummy  is  said  to  be  a 
Mr.  George  Grant,  who  has  put  the  finishing  touch  to 
a  somewhat  chequered  career  by  turning  company- 
promoter.  At  one  time  a  clerk  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
at  another  a  promising  disciple  of  “absolutely  trust¬ 
worthy”  financial  journalism,  he  gradually  drifted  into 
a  Telegraph  Street  “  bucket-shop,”  where  he  held  forth 
for  some  time  on  the  amazing  fortunes  to  be  made  out 
of  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Duncan’s  valuable  American 
Brewery  shares.  But  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
scandalous  Crystal  Reef  Company  that  this  estimable 
individual,  together  with  Mr.  Marcus  Bebro,  another 
responsible  City  gentleman,  came  most  prominently 
before  the  public — or,  rather,  to  do  justice  to  his 
modesty,  had  publicity  literally  thrust  upon  him.  We 
do  not  know  whether  all  the  Matabeleland  adventurers 
are  like  Mr.  George  Grant ;  but  we  do  know  that  they 
are  standing  behind  Mr.  Lowrey  in  a  most  impudent 
attempt  to  extract  money  from  the  public  for  an  un¬ 
proved,  and  even  untried,  “  mynpacht  in  that  grave  of 
so  many  hopes  the  Black  Reef  of  the  Rand. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

“CHRISTIANITY  AS  TAUGHT  IN  UGANDA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Portishead,  Somerset, 

14  February,  1895. 

SIR  Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  one  or  two  mis¬ 
apprehensions  of  your  reviewer  in  your  notice  of 
my  book,  “  Chronicles  of  Uganda,”  in  the  Saturday 
Review  of  19  January  ? 

Referring  to  my  account  of  the  massacre  of  Hannin^- 
ton’s  party,  he  says  that  the  late  Bishop  lost  his  life 
“owing  to  his  determination  to  enter  Uganda  by  the 
one  forbidden  road,”  and  thinks  my  not  stating  this  an 
omission.  It  is  enough  to  say,  in  Hanmngton  s  vindica¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  quite  unaware  that  the  road  was  for¬ 
bidden.  I  have  not,  on  the  other  hand,  neglected  a 
state  anything  which  might  palliate  the  action  o  e 
native  chiefs  in  that  unhappy  affair.  Again,  may  1  be 
allowed  to  make  a  personal  explanation  as  to  my  [eslgU 
nation,  and  to  state  that  the  Committee  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  assured  me,  on  my  return  to  England, 
that  it  had  no  intention  of  taking  any  steps  to  cause  me 
to  resign  my  connection  with  the  Society,  as  jour 
reviewer  implies  ? 

Another  misunderstanding  is,  perhaps,  due  to  my  own 
want  of  clearness,  where  your  reviewer  writes  he  [that 
is  myself]  complains  of  Lugard  because  he  would  not,  at 
Ashe’s  request,  prohibit  two  English  missionaries  from 
going  to  Usoga,”  inferring  from  this  that  I  was  on  such 
bad  terms  with  my  own  colleagues  as  to  endeavour  to 
coerce  them  by  means  of  Captain  Lugard.  But  my  com¬ 
plaint  was  not  that  Lugard  did  not  prohibit  my  com¬ 
panions  going  to  Usoga  I  was  chairman  of  the- 
committee  which  sent  them — but  that  he  neither  pro¬ 
hibited  their  going  in  writing  nor  requested  them,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  to  desist  from  going,  yet  notwith¬ 
standing  bitterly  blamed  them  for  going.  . 

Your  reviewer  complains  that  I  do  Major  Williams 
an  injustice  by  omitting  to  mention  his  reasons  tor 
attacking  Uvuma.  I  regret  the  omission,  which  was 
quite  unintentional;  his  reasons,  however,  are  fully 
given,  as  far  as  I  know  them,  in  the  appendix.  My 
critic  condemns  me  also  for  rejecting  Dr.  Moloney  s- 
testimony  as  to  Uganda  matters,  but  gives  no  reason 
why  Dr.  Moloney’s  testimony  should  be  of  value.  Ur. 
Moloney,  in  point  of  communication  with  Uganda,  was; 
at  a  greater  distance  than  if  he  had  been  in  London.. 
Your  reviewer  objects,  in  somewhat  harsh  terms,  to  my 
saying  Captain  Lugard  was  too  weak  to  be  cloud-com¬ 
peller,  &c.,  a  statement,  however,  which  is  fully  borne  out 

by  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Portal’s  estimate  of  the  small  influence- 

of  the  Imperial  Chartered  Company  in  Uganda.  But  per¬ 
haps  your  reviewer’s  most  inconsistent  statement  !S  that 
my  persistent  charge  against  Lugard  was  that  he  refused! 
to  become  a  partisan  ;  I  did  not  “  charge  Lugard  uu.* 
any  such  refusal,  since  I  show  clearly  how  he  did  actually 
become  an  out-and-out  partisan  by  arming  one  party  and 
fighting  on  its  side  against  its  rival.  If ‘your  reviewer 
had  been  with  Mgr.  Hirth  when  Lugard  s  Maxim  was 
raining  bullets  about  his  ears,  he  would,  I  think,  fee  that 
Lugard  was  a  somewhat  warm  Protestant  partisan  !  My 
critic  misstates  my  views  as  to  the  duty  of  religious, 
teachers  in  respect  of  politics,  by  omitting  a  strong 
qualifying  expression,  while  he  entirely  misrepresents 
the  whole  gist  of  Archdeacon  Walker’s  letter,  by  quoting 
one  sentence  apart  from  its  context. 

Your  reviewer’s  reference  to  the  smuggling  of  arms 
into  the  interior  by  the  missions,  might  lead  to  the  in¬ 
correct  inference  that  the  English  Mission  was  guilty  of 
this  act,  and  that  the  resort  to  such  methods  was  a  part 

of  its  policy.  „  „  ,  ,,  ,  . 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  feel  compelled  to 

admit  that  your  implied  condemnation  of  “  Christianity 
as  taught  in  Uganda”  is  in  some  measure  deserved, 
since  Uganda  presented  the  melancholy  spectac  e  of 
Christians  in  arms  against  Christians?  But  is  the  blame 
not  primarily  due  to  Christianity  as  it  is  taug  it  in  urope. 
—Believe  me,  yours  obediently,  Robt.  P.  Ashe. 


[We  fail  to  see  how  Bishop  Hannington  can  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  objections  to  the  road  he  selected.  1  he 
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subject  was  discussed  before  his  departure  from  London, 
and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  this  route  was  not 
to  be  tried.  When,  later  on  the  Bishop  resohec  t 
attempt  it,  he  begged  the  Secretary  of ^  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  not  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  o  y 
man  in  London  whose  opinion  was  worth  hav  g. 

■passage  was  omitted  from  the  letter  when  it  was  pub 
fished"  We  are  glad  that  the  Committee  of  the ■Church 
Missionary  Society  has  made  its  peace  with  Mr  Ashe 
but  the  fact  remains  that  ,t  took  Captain  Lugard  s part 
an  the  quarrel,  and  sent  Mr.  Ashe  such  a  letter  that,  as 
.he  says  “  I  felt  it  necessary  to  send  in  my  resignation 
(p  -177)’  In  regard  to  the  mission  to  Usoga,  Mr.  Ashe 
may  not  have  meant  exactly  what  he  said  ;  but  on  pages 
j  27-1 24  he  certainly  does  complain  that,  when  he  asked 
Captain  Lugard  to  prohibit  his  coheagues  from  gomg  to 
Usoga,  Lugard  would  not  do  so..  We  did  not  quote 
Dr.  Moloney  as  a  special  authority  on  Uganda, 
objected  to  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  Mr..  As 
treats  him  for  having  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  As  an  African  traveller  ot  experience  D  . 
Moloney’s  opinion  is  worth  at  least  something,  even 

though  he  is  a  Catholic.  .  ,  .  ,  f 

We  fail  to  see  that  the  late  Sir  G.  Portal  s  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  the  Company  in  any  way  supports  Mr. 
Ashe’s  sneer  at  Lugard,  who  was  certainly  cloud- 
compeller  ”  enough  to  crush  the  Uganda  revolt.  The 
present  complete  reversal  of  Portal’s  policy  and  return 
to  that  of  Lugard  certainly  do  not  incline  us  to  accept 
the  opinion  of  the  former  on  the  latter.  We  repeat  that 
Mr.  Ashe  did  charge  Lugard  with  not  being  a  partisan 

(see  P.  iqO-  The  Protestants  expected  Lugard  to 

take  their  side  from  the  first.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and 
was  abused  accordingly.  That  later  on  Lugard  crushed 
the  Catholic  revolt,  is  no  proof  that  he  was  a  partisan  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  quarrel,  nor  disproof  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  disappointment  with  his  impartiality.  It  Lugara 
was  “  a  somewhat  warm  Protestant  partisan,  why  di 
the  Protestants  increase  the  difficulties  of  his  position  by 
accusing  him  of  having  “unduly  favoured  the  Catholics, 
and  being  “  in  the  hands  of  Mgr.  Hirth  himselt  . 

We  maintain  that  our  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
motions  of  religious  liberty  held  by  the  Protestant  mis- 
ionaries,  are  fully  justified  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
00k  and  the  two  letters  quoted.  If  any  confirmation 
oe  needed,  we  can  only  refer  to  the  clause,  which,  in 
spite  of  Protestant  persuasions,  was  not  inserted  in  the 
Uganda  treaty. — Ed.  S.  i?.] 

REVIEWS. 

“THE  WOMAN  WHO  DID.” 

•“The  Woman  Wffio  Did.”  By  Grant  Allen.  London  . 

John  Lane.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.  1895. 

WE  had  thought  that  now  at  least  we  might  appre¬ 
ciate  the  standing  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen  in  literature. 
At  last  he  has  dared  to  defy  the  great  middle  class,  and 
to  write  a  book,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  “wholly  and 
solelv  +o  satisfy  his  own  taste  and  his  own  conscience. 

1  Previously,  he  gives  us  to  understand,  he  has  ever  diluted 
l  with  the  Common  Folly  and  sweetened  with  Cant  ingre¬ 
dients  some  of  us  have  found  difficult  to  separate  again 
but  here  is  the  reliable  sample,  Grant  Allen  “wholly  and 
solely,”  Grant  Allen  warranted  pure.  Now  we  may  see 
what  he  is  made  of  without  any  of  those  distressing 
complications  that  have  rendered  the  judgment  doubtful 
hitherto.  But,  really,  in  challenging  a  verdict  on  this 
book,  he  does  himself  an  injustice.  He  has  written 
swiftly,  hotly,  with  the  suppressed  indignation  of  years, 
and  that  is  not  the  way  to  write  books  that  will  last. 

The  book,  it  must  be  understood,  is  a  kind  of  novelette 
|  with  a  purpose,  and  it  aims  against  marriage.  Herminia, 

\  the  Woman  Who  Did,  is,  of  course,  the  central  concep¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  admittedly  an  attempt  to  present  this 
one  heroic  woman.  And  it  is  by  his  treatment  of  her 
that  he  practically  elects  to  be  judged. 

\Ve  have  endeavoured  to  piece  this  character  to¬ 
gether,  and  we  cannot  conceive  the  living  woman. 
She  is,  he  assures  us  with  a  certain  pathos,  a  “  real 
woman.”  But  one  doubts  it  from  the  outset .  “A  living 
proof  of  >e  doctrine  of  heredity  ”  is  her  own  idea,  but  that 
is  scar  •  the  right  effect  of  her.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
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seems  nearer  the  truth  when  he  describes  her  as  a 
solid  rock  of  ethical  resolution.  Her  solidity  »s  wit¬ 
nessed  to  by  allusions  to  her  “  opulent  form  and  the 
“lissom  grace  of  her  rounded  figure.’  fancy  a  gir 
with  an  “opulent”  form!  Her  “face  was,  above  all 
things,  the  face  of  a  free  woman,”  a  “  statuesque  face, 
and  upon  this  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  chiselled  certain  in¬ 
appropriate  “dimples,”  which  mar  but  do  not  modify 
that  statuesque  quality.  “  She  was  too  stately  of  mien 
ever  to  grant  a  favour  without  granting  it  of  pure  grace 
and  with  a  queenly  munificence ’’—when  Alan  kissed 
her  She  dresses  in  a  “sleeveless  sack  embroidered 
with  arabesques,”  and  such-like.  symbolic  garments. 

So  much  goes  to  convey  her  visible  presence.  I  he 
reader  must  figure  her  sackful  of  lissom  opulence  and 
her  dimpled,  statuesque  features  for  himself— the  picture 
eludes  us.  She  had  a  “silvery  voice  The  physical  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  emotions  was  of  two  kinds,  a  blush,  and  a 
“  thrill  to  the  finger-tips.”  This  last  phrase  is  always 
cropping  up,  though  we  must  confess  we  can  attach  no 
meaning  to  it  ourselves  and  cannot  imagine  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  doing  so.  Her  soul  is  “  spotless.  Never  did 
she  do  anything  wrong.  (And  this  is  a  “  real  woman  .) 
When  Alan  called  to  see  her  on  some  trivial  business 
“  she  sat  a  lonely  soul,  enthroned  amid  the  halo. of  her 
own  perfect  purity  a  curious  way  of  receiving  visitors. 
She  is  “pure,”  and  “  pellucid,”  and  “  noble,  and  so 
forth  on  every  page  almost.  And  at  the  crisis  she 
“  would  have  flaunted  the  open  expression  of  her  supreme 
moral  faith  before  the  eyes  of  all  London,  had  no 
Alan,  the  father  of  the  baby  in  question,  with  virile 

self-assertion  ”  restrained  her. 

Clearly  this  is  not  a  human  being.  No  more  a  human 
being  than  the  women  twelve  heads  tall  ot  the  fashion 
magazines.  Had  her  author  respected  her  less  he  might 
have  drawn  her  better.  Surely  Mr.  Grant  Allen  has 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  real  women  do  not  have 
spotless  souls  and  a  physical  beauty  that  is  invariably 
overpowering.  Real  women  are  things  of  dietary  and 
secretions,  of  subtle  desires  and  mental  intricacy  ;  even 
the  purest  among  them  have  at  least  beauty  spots  upon 
their  souls.  This  monstrous  Herminia— where  did  he 
o-et  her  ?  Assuredly  not  of  observation  and  insight. 
She  seems  to  us  to  be  a  kind  of  plaster-cast  of  “  Pure 
Womanhood”  in  a  halo,  with  a  soul  ot  abstractions,  a 
machine  to  carryout  a  purely  sentimental  principle  to  its 
logical  conclusion.  Alan,  her  lover,  is  a  kind  of  ideal 
prie-,  “a  pure  soul  in  his  way,  and  mixed  of  the  finer 
paste”  from  which  the  heroes  of  inferior  novels  are  made. 
The  Dean,  her  father,  is  the  sympathetic  but  prejudiced 
cleric  of  modern  comedy.  The  source  of  Ethel  Waterton 
is  acknowledged  :  she  “was  a  most  ffisin,,!  blonde  from 
the  cover  of  a  chocolate-box.”  Dolores,  for  wnom  Mr. 
Grant  Allen  feels  least,  for  or  against,  is  far  and  away 
the  best  character  in  the  book.  She  is  so,  we  think, 

for  that  very  reason.  . 

Now  the  book  professes  to  be  something  more  than  an 
artistic  storv,  true  to  life.  It  is,  we  are  led  to  inter,  an 
ethical  discussion.  But  is  it?  The  problem  of  marriage 
concerns  terrestrial  human  beings,  and  the  ingratitude 
of  the  offspring  of  a  plaster-cast,  though  wonderful 
enough,  bears  no  more  on  our  moral  difficulties  than  the 
incubation  of  Semele,  or  the  birth  of  the  Minotaur.  In 
these  problem  novels  at  least,  truth  is  absolutely 
essential.  But  to  handle  the  relation  of  the  sexes  truly 
needs  a  Jean  Paul  Richter,  or  a  George  Meredith.  It  is 
not  to  be  done  by  desiring. 

And  the  gospel  Mr.  Grant  Allen— who  surely  knows 
that  life  is  one  broad  battlefield— is  preaching  :  what  is 
it?  It  is  the  emancipation  of  women.  He  does  not 
propose  to  emancipate  them  from  the  narrowness,  the 
sexual  savagery,  the  want  of  charity,  that  are  the  sole 
causes  of  the  miseries  of  the  illegitimate  and  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  Instead  he  wishes  to  emancipate  them  from 
monogamy,  which  we  have  hitherto  regarded  as  being 
more  of  a  fetter  upon  virile  instincts.  His  proposal  is 
to  abolish  cohabitation,  to  abolish  the  family— that 
school  of  all  human  gentleness— and  to  provide  support 
for  women  who  may  have  children  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  We  are  all  to  be  foundlings  together,  and  it 
will  be  an  inquisitive  child  who  knows  its  own  father. 
Now  Mr.  Grant  Allen  must  know  perfectly  well  that 
amorous  desires  and  the  desire  to  bear  children  are  any¬ 
thing  but  overpowering  impulses  in  many  of  the  very 
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noblest  women.  The  women,  who  would  inevitably  have 
numerous  children  under  the  conditions  he  hopes  for, 
would  be  the  hysterically  erotic,  the  sexually  mcontmei 
Why  he  should  make  proposals  to  cultivate  humanity  1 
this  direction  is  not  apparent.  We  find  fine  hand  so 
sayings  about  Truth  and  Freedom,  but  any  establishment 
for  his  proposition  a  reviewer  much  in  sympathy  with 
him  on  many  of  his  opinions  fails  altogether  to  discover 
in  his  book.  A  fellowship  of  two  based  on  cohabitation 
and  protected  by  jealousy,  with  or  without  the  marriage 
ceremony,  seems  as  much  the  natural  destiny  ot  t  ic 
average  man  as  of  the  eagle  or  the  tiger.  . 

And  we  have  a  quarrel,  too,  with  the  style  of  the  book. 
Had  Mr.  Grant  Allen  really  cared,  as  he  intimates  he 
cared,  for  truth  and  beauty,  had  he  really  loved  this 
Herminia  of  his  creation,  would  he  have  put  her  forth 
in  such  style  as  he  has  done?  “Ordinary,  st®re°' 
typed,”  “sordid,”  “ignoble,”  are  among  the  adjectives 
he  applies  to  the  respectable  villadom  he  identifies 
with  the  English  people.  Yet  every  one  of  them 
the  workmanship  he  has  considered  worthy  ot  his 
heroine.  Here  are  two  samples  :  ,, 

“The  Italian  doctor  held  out  little  hope  of  a  rally. 
Herminia  sat  there,  fixed  to  the  spot,  a  white  marble 

statue. " 

“Over  and  over  again  he  said  to  himself,  let  come 
what  come  might,  he  must  never  aid  and  abet  that 
innocent  soul  in  rushing  blindfold  over  a  cliff  to  her  own 

destruction.”  T  .  „ 

The  whole  book  is  of  such  texture.  It  is  strenuous 

without  strength,  florid  without  beauty,  subtly  meant 
and  coarsely  done.  Yet  withal,  though  it  fallsso  short 
in  execution  and  in  art,  there  is  something  a  ou  1 
that  perfervid  Keltic  touch  perhaps— that  makes  it  read¬ 
able  It  warms  one  at  times  where  better  work  might 
leave  one  cold.  It  may  not  merit  praise,  but  it  merits 


reading. 


SIR  BARTLE  FRERE’S  VINDICATION. 


1  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
G.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c.”  By  John  Martineau.  London: 

John  Murray.  1895. 


THOUGH  Mr.  Martineau’s  book  is  called  the  “  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  it  is  \  ery 
dry  and  meagre  as  a  life,  and  even  more  so  as  a  record 
of  Frere’s  correspondence.  It  would  hardly  appear  lrom 
these  volumes  that  he  had  any  existence  save  as  an 
official,  any  connection  with  his  fellow-creatures  save 
what  was  appointed  by  his  duties  as  a  public 
or  anv  correspondence  but  that  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  “  minutes  ”  or  “memoranda.  ’  1  hat  is  a  fault 

in  a  biography;  but  it  may  seem  less  ot  a  fault  it 
we  take  the  book  as  intended  rather  to  clear  Sir 
Bartle  of  the  shameful  aspersions  under  which  he  sank 
at  the  end  of  a  most  useful  and  honourable  career, 
than  for  what  it  is  described  on  the  title-page  ; 
and  that  no  doubt  is  how  it  is  meant  to  be  taken. 
Therefore,  in  this  article  we  propose  to  pass  over  the 
story  of  Frere’s  official  life  in  India,  not  without  the 
expected  and  deserved  acknowledgment  that  he  rose 
to  distinction  in  India  by  the  exercise  of  sound  and 
statesmanlike  faculties,  assiduously  and  successfully 
employed.  Further,  that  he  was  a  man  of  high  cha¬ 
racter  as  well  as  good  judgment.  With  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  of  calling  to  mind  what  consideration  he  had 
earned  before  he  was  persuaded  to  take  up  the  South 
African  business  that  ruined  his  reputation  and  his  peace, 
we  remind  our  readers  that  when  it  was  decided  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  should  visit  India,  Frere  was  asked 
to  undertake  the  direction  and  management  of  the  tour. 
Not  that  there  is  much  about  the  tour  in  Mr.  Martineau  s 
biography  :  scarcely  anything,  indeed. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  1876  that  Sir  Bartle  was 
tempted  into  an  undertaking  which  was  to  fill  the  last 
years  of  his  life  with  bitterness.  The  late  Lord  Carnarvon 
was  Colonial  Secretary  at  that  time,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  day  had  come  for  confederating  the  South 
African  colonies  and  states.  Even  amongst  men  who 
have  a  pretty  close  knowledge  of  political  affairs  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  this  was  a  mere  romantic  idea  ot 
Lord  Carnarvon;  excellent  in  itself,  and  sure  of  realiza¬ 
tion  at  some  time  or  other,  but  an  idea  which  at  that  time 


should  have  been  kept  within  the  pale  of  aspiration. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  he  had  better  reasons  or 
going  on  with  the  project  than  is  generally  known,  tor 
besides  the  obvious  arguments  in  favour  o  confedera- 
tion,  he  had  another  in  the  discovery  of  an  intrigue  which 
every  Englishman  would  acknowledge  as  being  of  a  mos 
serious  character ;  and  yet  this  danger  (which  would 
seem  greater  now  even  than  it  did  then)  e  uas  u  . 
to  reveal  publicly.  Whether  it  was  made  known  to  Sir 
Bartle  does  not'  appear  from  this  book  ;  but  however 
that  may  be,  when  Frere  was  asked  to  go  as  High 
Commissioner  to  South  Africa."  he  assented  readily. 
But  Lord  Carnarvon  could  be  indiscreet,  as  I  rue  c 
almost  as  soon  as  he  landed.  Considering  a 
South  African  colonies,  like  others  that  could  be  named, 
had  their  own  little  differences  and  jealousies,  and  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  influential  men  in  each  were  naturally 
uncertain  as  to  what  their  status  would  be  in  a  oonfeder -• 
tion,  the  better  course  of  action,  obviously,  was  towino 
the  local  magnates  to  the  federal  idea  and  work  .t  out  by 
their  agency.  But,  neglecting  these  men,  Lord  Carnarvon, 
chose  Froude  as  his  mouthpiece,  and  Froude went  fronn 
colony  to  colony  lecturing  in  a  rather  inconsiderate  ay. 
His  intrusion  offended  the  colonial  authorities,  and  what 
was  more,  the  Afrikanders  (the  Dutch  settlers,  who  were 
combining  to  establish  their  supremacy  in  South  Africa) 
found  encouragement  in  some  of  Froude  s  harangues. 
Of  course  all  this  made  Frere’s  mission  very  troublesome 
at  starting  ;  for  Froude  had  preceded  him.  Moreover, 
Shepstone  had  been  sent  on  an  ffidependent  nussion  to- 
the  Transvaal  Boers,  then  in  extreme  difficulties.  1  heir 
trouble  was  with  Secocoeni,  who  had  beaten  them,  con¬ 
founded  them,  and  in  their  own  belief  might  have  routed 
them  horribly  when  Shepstone  interposed.  It  was  at 
time  when  the  Boer  treasury  contained  just  twelve  an 
sixpence,  and  the  people  were  thoroughly  cast  down  Jhat 
Shepstone  proclaimed  the  annexation  of  the  1  ransv  aal  to 
British  territory.  Now  this  proclamation  was  issued 
entirely  without  Frere’s  knowledge  and  on  Shepstone  • 
sufficient  authority,  a  fortnight  after  Sir  Bartle  lan  e 
the  Cape.  And  so  another  difficulty  began  ;  but,  be 
remembered,  out  of  the  impossibility  of  allowing  a  Sout 
African  colony  of  white  men  to  be  “  eaten  up  by  a  war¬ 
like  and  bloody-minded  tribe  of  savages. 


And  now  we 


11UUCW  - -  o  .  •  . 

must  hasten  to  the  central  point  ot 


Frere’s  troubles.  While  the  confederation  scheme, 
draped  under  the  hindrances  we  have  described, 
became  pretty  plain  that  the  Galeka  and  Gaika  risings^ 
Secocoeni’s  war,  and  more  particulady  the  growing 
menace  in  Cetewayo’s  country,  portended  a  general 
outbreak.  The  various  tribes,  believing  themselves 
numerous  enough,  brave  enough,  and  n™.*“*CI®nt  J 
well  armed,  had  a  mind  to  drive  out  the  white  men,  no 
longer  considered  invincible.  There  are  differences  . 
opinion  on  that  point  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  whole 
course  of  events  justified  Sir  Bartle  Frere  s  conviction 
(which  was  shared  by  most  men  of  judgment  in  South 
Africa)  that  this  truly  frightful  dang-  was  real  and 
near  at  hand.  When,  therefore,  Cetewayo  s  insolence., 
and  aggressions  became  violent,  it  was  resolved  not  to 
await  a  further  development  of  them  by  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  sufferance,  but  at  once  to  put  hnn  to  challen^. 

That  was  done  by  insisting  that  he  should  gi  P 

Zulu  military  system,  by  which  no  man  was  al  ow 
marry  till  he  had  “  washed  his  spear  in  some V* 
other.  This  means,  of  course,  that  there  must  be  fie 
quent  wars  ;  and  since  Zululand  “  was  now  surrounded 
by  British  territory,”  there  was  “  no  longer  an> 
but  that  of  British  subjects  in  which  the  spears  could  be 
washed.”  By  this  time,  too,  a  Boer  revolt  had  become 
the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  ;  wherefore  Frere  hac 
these  considerations  before  him.  If  the  revolt  did  brea 
out  immediately,  Cetewayo’s  unmanageable  young 
men  would  be  supplied  at  once  with  the  blood  the) 
wanted  by  ravaging  the  Transvaal ;  thus  giving  us  some 
most  horrible  and  even  unspeakable  allies.  If,  on 
other  hand,  a  Zulu  invasion  mto  Natal  came  first,  t 
Boers  might  be  expected  to  make  the  most  ot  t  ie  op  I 
tunitv.  This  argument  had  great  weight  with  Frtre, 
who  resolved  to  risk  his  ultimatum  to  Cetewayo  and 

telegraph  home  for  additional  troops.  , 

M r .-Mai  tmeau  says  that  Sir  Bartle  had  littk  hope  1. 
Cetewayo’s  giving  in— an  important  admission.  Or  t 
other  hand,  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  anv  ^ppo  m 
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ment  from  England.  Lord  Carnarvon  had  resigned  ;  Sir 
Michael  Beach  was  Colonial  Minister  ;  the  Govei  nment 
was  at  a  crisis  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  would  not 
be  involved  in  much  graver  wars;  and,  above  all,  it 
began  to  be  daunted  by  Midlothian  invective  and  the 
ristng  scream  of  the  Radical  press  against  Jingoism. 
Accordingly,  the  Government  now  found,  for  the  hist 
time,  that  it  had  never  quite  approved  of  Frere  s  views 
and  proceedings  ;  thought  that  matters  might  be  peace¬ 
fully  arranged  with  Cetewayo  after  all  ;  and  really  could 
not  send  any  troops.  On  second  thoughts,  however, 
the  Government  did  send  a  few,  to  be  used  for  defensive 
purposes  only.  Meanwhile,  Cetewayo  proving  recal¬ 
citrant,  there  was  no  choice  but  to  bring  him  to  book 
Lord  Chelmsford,  who  had  more  than  five  thousand 
British  soldiers  at  command,  received  his  instructions  ; 
the  well-known  blunders  were  committed,  and  Isand- 
hlwana  was  the  consequence. 

Then  the  storm  broke  out  in  England,  its  worst  tury 
being  directed  upon  Bartle  Frere.  No  military  blunder¬ 
ing  at  Isandhlwana,  and  all  would  have  gone  well 
enough  with  that  distinguished  civilian,  the  High 
Commissioner.  But  since  we  were  so  shockingly  cut 
up  there,  instead  of  shockingly  cutting'  up  the  enemy— 
as  was  done  in  Matabeleland  the  other  day— how  should 
he  be  allowed  to  escape  the  brand  of  infamy?  for  it 
was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  Gladstonians,  frenzied 
by  Disraeli’s  popularity  and  drunk  with  his  opponent  s 
rhetoric.  While  all  English  hearts  were  aching  with  the 
shame  and  horror  of  Isandhlwana,  Frere  was  seized  upon 
by  the  Radicals  as  the  real  author  of  the  disaster ,  and  as 
such— for  that  was  the  point— a  perfect  representative, 
an  exemplary  practitioner,  of  Jingo  politics  and  the 
Disraeli-ism  of  the  day.  To  make  that  clear,  he  was 
pointed  to  as  the  prime  counsellor  of  the  policy  which 
was  signalized  by  the  murder  ot  Cavagnari  and  the 
costly  Afghan  war  ;  a  statement  which,  to  put  the  fact 
shortly,  was  a  lie.  Again,  it  was  he  who  had  hastened 
to  perpetrate  the  folly  and  infamy  of  annexing  the 
Transvaal,  which  also  was  untrue.  Even  Mr.  Gladstone 
said  of  the  Zulu  war  that  it  was  “the  record  of  ten 
thousand  Zulus  slain  for  no  other  offence  than  their 
attempt  to  defend  against  your  artillery  with  their  naked 
bodies  their  hearths  and  homes,  their  wives  and 
families.”  Every  Radical  platform  rang  with  stuff  of 
this  kind,  or  worse  ;  though  we  heard  nothing  of  the 
sort  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  any  other  official  Liberal, 
when  the  Matabele’s  naked  bodies  were  interposed 
between  Mr.  Maxim’s  invention  and  the  Matabele  hearth 
and  the  Matabele  home.  And  as  with  the  Radical  plat¬ 
form,  so  with  the  press.  The  Radical  newspapers 
teemed  for  months  (the  approach  of  a  general  election 
made  it  necessary  to  “  keep  it  up  ”)  with  accusation 
and  insult ;  while  as  for  the  Ministerialists  what  part 
did  they  play?  The  Ministerialists  thought  it  advisable 
to  turn  their  backs  on  their  High  Commissioner;  though 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  as  it  were.  Daunted  by 
the  Gladstonian  clamour,  and  no  less  mindful  than  the 
patriotic  Opposition  that  a  general  election  was  not  far 
off,  the  defence  of  Frere  in  Parliament  and  press  was 
restrained  by  cowardice  and  limited  by  calculation.  If 
he  would  do  for  a  scapegoat,  why  interfere  with  the 
Gladstonian  selection  ?  Indeed,  why  not  condemn  him 
a  little  too,  and  so  remove  themselves  somewhat  from 
association  with  him  as,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  ol  an 
imperialist?  That  seemed  to  be  the  Ministerial  view, 
and  it  was  adopted  all  round.  Frere  was  not  recalled, 
but  he  was  officially  censured.  The  clamour  still  going 
on,  he  was  largely  superseded  in  his  functions  ;  which, 
however,  he  was  not  to  take  as  a  “let  down,”  though 
nobody  else  could  suppose  that  it  had  any  other  mean¬ 
ing.  Amidst  these  humiliations  Frere  worked  on  till  the 
Gladstonians  came  into  office  ;  when  first  his  salary  was 
docked,  and  then  he  received  a  curt  dismissal. 

Leaving  South  Africa  enthusiastic  for  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
he  came  home  to  find  himself  a  disgraced  man.  Ran¬ 
cour  and  ignorance  kept  some  aloof  from  him,  shame¬ 
facedness  withheld  others  who  understood  but  had 
injured  him.  For  a  large  part  of  his  life,  and  till  he  was 
over  sixty  years  old,  feiv  men  of  his  rank  had  been  held 
in  greater  consideration.  To  few  men,  too,  was  public 
esteem  more  dear.  But  now  he  was  quite  cast  down  ; 
cast  down,  however,  by  what  has  since  cast  down  much 
more  :  the  rancour  of  party  spirit  and  the  reckless  self- 
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seeking  of  party  men.  And  the  blow  was  so  severe  that 
it  told  upon  him  irremediably.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
sav  that  he  died  of  it. 

We  know  perfectly  well  that  there  were  one  or  two 
weak  places  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere’s  conduct  of  affairs  in 
South  Africa.  But  most  things  which  are  called  his 
errors  are  only  made  so  by  the  independent  and  mca  - 
culable  errors  of  others.  It  was  not  F  rere,  tor  examp  e, 
who  perpetrated  the  blunders  of  Isandhlwana  ;  neither, 
where  British  officers  are  concerned,  do  such  errors  come 
into  reasonable  calculation.  And  that  Natal  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  rushed  by  Cetewayo’s  forty 
thousand  warriors  when  Frere  resolved  to  put  him  in 
check  we  have  not  the  faintest  doubt  whatever.  And, 
if  that  was  the  case,  there  is  his  full  justification. 

THE  HOLY  ANGELS. 

“  A  Service  of  Angels.”  By  Rev.  Henry  Latham,  M.A., 
Master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge.  Cambridge 
Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.  ;  London  :  George  Bell  & 
Sons.  1894. 

WERE  this  suggestive  and  delightful  little  book  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  an  unsympathetic  critic,  we 
do  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  he  would  find  several 
passages  to  his  hand  on  which,  with  that  smart  wit  of 
his,  he  readily  might  turn  off  his  cynical,  his  even 
sportive  comments.  We  should  pity  such  a  critic  w  ith 
all  our  heart,  but  to  a  certain  extent  we  should  under¬ 
stand  the  temptation  to  which  he  had  succumbed.  For 
though  we  have  a  genuine  admiration  of  Mr.  Latham  s 
volume,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  allows  himself 
from  time  to  time  a  style  and  certain  turns  of  expression 
which  are  not  quite  congruous  with  the  gravity  of  the 
matter  he  has  in  hand  :  it  requires  a  greater  master  of 
English  than  he  is  to  mingle  what  is  light  or  even  a  little 
trivial  with  the  deepest  religious  reflections,  and  yet  not 
to  jar  upon  the  reader  :  and  seeing  how  excellent  the 
book  is,  how  widely  useful  it  might  become,  and  sincerely 
wishing  it  success,  we  should  be  glad,  were  a  second 
edition  called  for,  if  Mr.  Latham  would  reconsider  some 
of  the  lighter  expressions  and  fancies  in  which  he  has 
indulged,  possibly  with  the  idea  of  commending  his 
pages  to  a  wider  audience,  and  so  remove  all  ground  for 
the  only  serious  criticism  we  have  to  make  against  him. 

That*  Mr.  Latham  does  not  intend  his  book  to  be  a 
profound  theological  or  philosophic  treatise  he  plainly 
tells  us  more  than  once  ;  he  writes  it.  determinedly  for 
ordinarily  serious  men  and  women  in  the  world,  for 
their  encouragement  and  consolation  :  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  admirably  serve  this  end.  I  he  doctrine  of 
angelic  existences  is,  of  course,  no  new  doctrine  to  the 
Church  :  to  take  but  a  single  instance,  the  Festival  of 
St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  is  proof  enough  ot  the 
Church’s  belief  on  this  matter,  and  of  how  great  an  im¬ 
portance  she  holds  that  belief  to  be  for  the  practical 
guidance  of  her  children.  In  the  English  Branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
belief  has  practically  been  thrust  too  much  into  the  back¬ 
ground,  has  come,  indeed,  to  be  surrounded  with  such 
unfortunate  sentimentality,  that  grown  and  vigorous 
men  for  the  most  part  relegate  all  thought  of  the  angels 
to  the  concern  of  devout  women  in  religious  houses  and 
of  little  children  in  the  nursery.  This  deplorable  and 
ludicrous  fallacy  may  be  traced  originally,  no  doubt,  to 
a  certain  exaggerated  veneration  of  angels  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  from  which  the  semi-rationalistic  spirit  of  the 
reformers  not  unnaturally,  not  improperly,  revolted  . 
but  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  in  what  degree  our 
modern  carelessness  or  forgetfulness  of  angelic  minis¬ 
trations  have  been  due  not  so  much  to  any  definite 
theological  disbelief,  as  to  the  effeminate,  sentimental 
character  of  most  of  our  religious  art  and  religious 
poetry,  creating  in  many  a  healthy  and  active  mind  a 
by  no  means  unwarrantable  feeling  of  contempt  or  e\eiv 
of  disgust.  It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  this,  a 
somewhat  subtile  and  difficult  inquiry  ;  for  it 
one  runs  over  in  one’s  mind  the  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  (and  they  are  very  many)  in  which 
angels  and  angelic  ministrations  are  referred  to,  cer¬ 
tainly  nothing  strikes  one  more  than  the  absence 
about  these  of  any  touch  of  effeminateness  or  senti¬ 
mentality  ;  “He  maketh  His  angels  winds,  and  His 
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ministers  a  flaming  fire,”  “  when.  the  Lord  shall  be 
revealed  from  heaven  with  His  mighty  angels,  He 
shall  send  His  angels  with  a  great  voice,”— we  take  the 
quotations  at  random  as  they  occur  to  us,  but  how 
characteristic  they  are  all  three  of  them  of  the  constant 
scriptural  method  of  bringing  these  beings  before  us,  or 
of  referring  to  their  work  in  the  universe  !  And  then 
from  such"  august  utterances,  from  such  majestic  and 
awful  presences,  we  turn  to  the  popular  hymn  or  song, 
which  suggests  to  us  only  stealthy  and  vaporous  beings 
watching  over  orphans  and  widows  ;  or  to  popular  art 
with  its  winged  figures,  vapid  and  sexless,  clad  in  night¬ 
gowns.  Catholic  art  or  Protestant  art,  it  is  all  nearly 
the  same:  that  is  the  inanity  we  have  come  to,  Heaven 
knows  how  !  from  the  idea  of  the  angel  before  whose 
feet  St.  John  fell  down  to  worship,  or  of  him  who  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  amazed  Zacharias,  “  I  am  Gabriel,  that 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God.  ” 

To  the  Christian  mind,  indeed  to  any  mind  not  wholly 
.given  over  to  materialism,  this  doctrine  of  angelic  beings, 
having  an  interest  in  and  even  an  intimate  concern  with 
our  natural  and  human  world,  presents  no  a  priori  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  is  rather  essentially  reasonable :  and,  grounded 
as  the  doctrine  is  on  the  express  terms  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  the  constant  belief  of  the  universal  Church,  the 
speculations  which  it  naturally  suggests  are  legitimate 
speculations  enough  for  any  serious  man,  who,  without 
asserting  himself  with  rigorous  dogmatic  acerbity,  seeks 
forcertain  reasonabledeductions  tromthedata  beforehim, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  spiritual  invigoration  and  solace. 
Assuredly  a  sound  conception  of  religion  not  only  pardons 
such  speculations,  but  rather  one  may  say  it  encourages 
and  even  imposes  them.  And  in  the  little  book  before  us 
it  is  the  essentially  reasonable  and  healthy  character  of 
its  reflections  and  argument  which  throughout  distin¬ 
guishes  it,  and  gives  it  its  value.  We  may  differ  here 
or  there  from  its  statements  or  its  conclusions,  but  the 
spirit  which  pervades  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  is 
an  entirely  holy,  wholesome,  and  practical  spirit.  The 
subject-matter  with  which  it  concerns  itself,  cannot  in 
the  nature  of  things,  save  in  certain  elementary  points,  be 
treated  with  a  rigorous  dogmatism,  and  Mr.  Latham 
does  not  venture  so  to  treat  it.  “I  began  by  saying,” 
he  remarks,  “  that  I  was  not  going  to  prove  anything  at 
all.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  do,  was  so  to  put  the 
matter  as  to  show  that  Christians  might  take  my  view 
if  they  pleased.  You  will  care  all  the  more  for  this  belief 
about  angels,  if  you  adopt  it,  from  its  not  pretending  to 
be  rigorously  proved.”  And  certainly  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  any  man  to  whom  the  spiritual 
world  is  a  reality,  but  who  from  one  cause  or  another 
has  not  entered  upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  inheritance 
of  belief,  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Latham’s  book 
with  a  sincere  gratitude  towards  its  author,  and  a  lively 
sense  of  his  own  increased  spiritual  possession. 

MR.  CLEMENT  SCOTT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

**  Among  the  Apple  Orchards.”  By  Clement  Scott. 

London  :  Remington.  1895. 


lips  when  he  visited  us,  describing  minutely  how  they 
ought  to  be  cooked,  and  how  appetizing  they  might  be 
made  in  their  lacteal  state  with  the  aid  of  dried  currants 
or  Goldsmith’s  prune  sauce,  had  wandered  unchecked 
on  a  foraging  expedition  into  the  kitchen  garden.^  This 
is  not  the  end  of  the  sentence,  but  let  it  suffice,  for  we 
must  show  Mr.  Scott  in  his  more  familiar  attitude, 
as  one  of  the  pure  in  heart  and  the  sentimental 
in  soul  “And  so  we  bid  farewell  to  our  old 
friends,  thankful  that  we  abide  still  in  their  memory, 
and  so  we  pass  on  into  shadow-land,  nerve  oursehes  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  busy  world  again,  re-enter  the 
unconventional  train,  and  find  ‘  Olive  ’  waiting  at 
Tewkesbury  station,  in  the  silent  gloaming,  to  take  us, 
pure  I  hope  in  heart,  unchanged  in  spirit,  to  the  dear 
old  farm  of  the  ‘  Walnut  Tree  !  ’  ”  This,  we  should 
explain,  is  Mr.  Scott’s  way  of  saying  that  he  had  paid  a 
visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon:  “whenever  I  go  Stratford- 
on-avon,”  he  or  his  printer  expresses  it.  The  thought 
of  Stratford  does,  indeed,  for  a  moment  turn  his 
thoughts  into  familiar  channels  ;  and  he  recalls  a 
memorable  occasion  when  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  bare- 
headed,  with  exquisite  grace,  taste,  and.  courtesy,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Shakespeare’s  birthplace  a  drinking-fountain, 
presented  by  one  of  America’s  prominent  citizens  and 
journalists.”  But  this  is  only  for  a  moment,. and  two 
pages  further  on  he  is  talking  again  of  “  that  immortal 
sanctuary,  that  pre-eminently  hallowed  ground,  and  of 
how  “  the  imagination  runs  riot,”  as  he  imagines,  under 
certain  circumstances.  Here  Mr.  Scott  is  mistaken. 
The  imagination  is  a  pre-eminently  precise  quality  ot 
vision,  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
flatulent  fancifulness  which  “runs  not,”  if  you  will, 
over  “piglets  in  the  lacteal  state,”  “immortal  sanc¬ 
tuaries,”  and  “sweet  deserted  villages.”  Mr.  Scott  s 
purity  of  heart  we  are  quite  ready  to  take  on  trust  at 
his  own  valuation.  But  the  quality  of  “  imagination, 
like  the  “  philosophic  turn  of  mind,”  which  he  attributes 
to  himself,  we  must  decline  to  accept :  that  is  a  matter 
on  which  his  readers  are  in  a  position  to  form  their  own 
opinion.  Mr.  Scott,  no  doubt,  imagines  that  when  he 
writes-  “  It  is  five  o’clock  on  a  glorious  summer  morning, 
and  I  discover  that  I  am  leaning  out  of  a  dormer  window 
in  one  of  the  gables  of  the  many-gabled  farm,”  he  is 
painting  a  vivid  picture  of  the  country  ,  life  in  a  graceiu 
and  sympathetic  manner.  What  he  is  really  doing  is 
to  gush  over  what  he  never  properly  sees,  what  he  never 
genuinely  feels,  and  what  he  has  not  the  faculty  to  think 
out.  Fatuity  is  ever  with  us  ;  we  should  be  loth  to 
depreciate  rival  claims  ;  but  would  it  be  easy  to  surpass, 
in  this  particular  quality,  the  passage  in  which  a  sunset 
is  described  as  seen  from  a  farmyard  gate,  and  the  solemn 
question  is  posed  :  “Is  not  this  the  best  and  the  wisest, 

after  all?  .  .  .  There  might  have  been  visions  ot  glaciers, 

and  the  roseate  pictures  of  sun  expiring  on  the  bosom  of 
the  snow.  But  would  it  have  been  so  much  better  than 
this  after  all  ?  Would  it  have  been  sweeter,  purer,  or 
more  restful  ?  Would  happiness  have  been  deeper  or 
more  abiding  for  ever  with  us  than  this  ?  ” 


READERS  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that,  though  professional  duties 
oblige  Mr.  Clement  Scott  to  pass  a  large  part  of  his 
time  in  London,  what  his  soul  really  yearns  after  is  the 
country.  “  How  in  the  wide  world,  he  cries,  in  the 
little  book  before  us,  “can  a  man  be  dull  who  is 
suddenly  possessed  of  the  cosiest  house  in  the  world,  in 
the  heart  of  a  country  far  more  beautiful  than  I  have 
ever  seen  before  in  England  ?  ”  “  And  do  they  seriously 

tell  me,”  he  reiterates,  “that  it  is  dull,  this  daily,  homely, 
health-giving  life  at  a  country  farm  ?”  For,  as  he  adds, 
on  a  later  page,  a  little  irrelevantly,  “how  can  any  one 
of  a  philosophic  turn  of  mind  be  ever  really  dull  in  an 
old  English  farm-house?”  Perhaps  this  is  protesting  a 
little  too  much,  and  indeed  it  is  evident  that  “the 
wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone”  from  Mr.  Scott  s  mind 
at  the  surprising  fact  that  he  should  not  have  been  dull, 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  his  impressions  of  a  month 
“  among  the  apple  orchards.”  But  the  interesting  fact 
remains  that  Mr.  Scott  was  not  dull,  and  here  is  a.  whole 
book  to  testify  to  the  fact.  It  testifies  mainly  in  this 
manner:  “The  diminutive  black  and  white  piglets,  not 
yet  weaned,  over  which  the  good  doctor  had  licked  his 


BURTON’S  “ARABIAN  NIGHTS”  RE-EDITED. 

“  The  Book  of  the  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Nl&ht- 
Translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Capt.  Sir  R.  r. 
Burton  ;  reprinted  from  the  original  edition  and 
edited  by  Leonard  C.  Smithers.  12  vols.  Nichols 
&  Co.  1895. 

“  \/OU  are  not  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen  at 
Y  once,  are  you?”  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  asked,  had  she  been  privileged  to  survey  the 
three  varied  editions  of  Burton’s  “Arabian  ^sights 
which  now  invite  purchasers  of  sundry  and  curious  tastes. 
But  had  the  good  lady  carried  her  investigation  into  the 
interior  of  the  conglomerate  of  thirty-four  volumes  she 
would  infallibly  have  withdrawn  the  parliamentary  term, 
and  substituted  “  three  misbegotten  knaves ’’—not,  in¬ 
deed,  “  in  Kendal  green,”  but  in  more  appropriate 
Mephistophelean  black.  On  the  Primary  Burton  we 
have  more  than  once  had  our  say.  The  merits  of  the 
translation  are  undeniable  ;  the  filthiness  ot  the  com¬ 
mentary  is  past  description  ;  the  result  is  a  top-she 
classic,  which  the  competition  of  the  collector,  or  the 
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market-wisdom  of  the  cornerer,  has  run  up  to  an  auction 
price  of  over  jQ'XO  for  the  sixteen  volumes. 

Then  Lady  Burton,  or  Mr.  Huntly  McCarthy  under 
her  direction,  set  about  deodorizing  this  exceedingly 
savoury  manure-heap  of  “anthropological  statistics, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  classic  down  from  its 
chilly  elevation  on  the  top-shelf  to  the  warmer  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  drawing-room.  They  issued  a  Secondary 
Burton  in  six  pretty  volumes  ;  but  to  judge  by 
the  booksellers’  catalogues  the  adventure  has  been 
crowned  with  but  moderate  success.  Indeed,  to 
Bowdlerize  Burton  was  more  than  forcing  the  Ethio¬ 
pian  to  change  his  skin  ;  it  was  depriving  the  work  01 
its  unique  value.  As  a  translation,  vigorous  and 
masculine  as  it  is,  Burton’s  “Nights”  is  surpassed  in 
pure  English  by  Mr.  John  Payne’s,  and  only  here 
and  there  does  Burton’s  admirable  scholarship  shed  a 
new  light  upon  the  rare  obscurities  and  recondite 
Billingsgate  of  what  is,  after  all,  a  particularly  easy 
Arabic  text.  It  is  not  as  a  translation  that  the 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night”  should  be  prized  by 
students,  still  less  by  general  readers,  who  would  be 
puzzled  by  its  affected  archaism,  and  shocked  by  its 
unmitigated  nudity.  Its  value  lies  in  its  curiously 
minute  commentary  on  the  seamy  side  of  Oriental  society. 
Here  Burton  was  an  expert,  and  his  notes  and  excursus 
are  undoubtedly  of  genuine  importance  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  a  peculiarly  un¬ 
pleasant  subject.  In  the  old  days  this  sort  of  thing  was 
discussed  in  Latin,  and  there  are  many  who  hold  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  discussed  at  all.  The  notes  have,  how¬ 
ever,  their  sociological  value,  and  issued  as  a  separate 
work,  they  might  very  well  keep  a  place  in  special 

libraries.  .  . 

New,  however,  we  are  presented  with  an  intermediate 
variety  of  the  “  Nights,”  which  is  somewhat  sanguinely 
styled  on  the  half-title,  “The  Library  Edition  of  the 
Arabian  Nights’  Entertainments.”  The  editor,  Mr. 
Leonard  Smithers,  essays  to  reassure  the  anti-Bowdler- 
ites  by  stating  that  four-fifths  of  the  objectionable 
passages  and  notes  excised  in  Lady  Burton  s  edition  are 
here  restored  ;  whilst  he  attempts  to  conciliate  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  original  edition  by  the  candid  remark 
that  “  these  few  omissions  are  also  rendered 
necessary  by  the  pledge  which  Sir  Richard  ga\  e  to 
his  subscribers  that  no  cheaper  edition  of  the  entire  work 
should  be  issued  ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  original 
text  has  been  reproduced  with  unscrupulous  fidelity. 
We  very  much  doubt  whether  Mr.  Smithers  will  satisfy 
anybody.  The  Tertiary  Burton  differs  but  slightly  from 
the  original  edition  :  a  certain  number  of  peculiarly 
obscene  passages  and  notes  are  omitted,  and  some  of 
the  choicer  flowers  of  Arabian  Billingsgate  in  the  text 
have  been  de-Burtonized  and  rendered  merely  indecent 
in  the  common  and  not  the  emphatic  or  Burtonian 
sense.  Otherwise  the  book  is  as  frankly,  unaffectedl)  , 
unclean  as  ever.  The  new  edition,  with  its  nominal 
ramification,  reminds  us  of  those  sweet  little  cherubs  of 
art  whose  nudity  is  veiled  by  a  fleecy  cloud.  .  And 
though  it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  Mecca  pilgrim  in  this 
character,  Burton’s  more  outrageous  obscenities  are 
partly  concealed,  cherubically,  by  some  such  misty 
arrangement.  But  collectors  of  what  booksellers  call 
“curious”  literature  prefer  their  cherubs  without  the 
cloud-wisp,  and  although  the  “  Library  Edition  .  is 
quite  unclean  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting,  it  is 
not  so  unclean  as  the  Primary  Burton,  and  therefore  is 
less  choicely  “  curious.”  On  the  other  hand,  some  col¬ 
lectors  of  less  fastidious  curiosity  will  doubtless  put  up 
with  it  as  a  tolerable  substitute,  and  if  so  the  original 
edition  can  hardly  fail  to  suffer  in  value.  This  is  hardly- 
keeping  “  Sir  Richard’s  pledge”  in  the  spirit,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  the  letter,  and  we  can  imagine  some  of  the 
original  subscribers  waxing  exceeding  wroth  at  this  in¬ 
vasion  of  their  monopoly.  Finally,  as  public  opinion 
stands  at  present,  no  respectable  library  will  dare  to 
place  the  book  on  its  shelves  for  casual  inspection  :  it 
is  far  too  frankly  gross  to  dispense  with  the  “  lock  and 
key  ”  which  Mr.  Smithers  hopes  to  banish  from  its 
guardianship,  but  which  our  estimable  Mrs.  Grundy  will 
rmmediately  restore.  The  new  edition,  in  short,  is  too 
unclean  for  the  public,  not  unclean  enough  for  the  un¬ 
compromising  collector  of  such  things  ;  it  will  anger  the 
original  subscribers  without  fully  gratifying  the  curiosity 


of  new  purchasers.  It  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red 
herring,  and  its  publication,  at  this  time  of  day,  appears 

to  us  to  be  an  error  in  judgment.  ...  c 

At  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  admit  that  this  reissue  of 
very  nearly  the  entire  work  at  a  moderate  price,  how¬ 
ever  objectionable  from  the  several  points  of  view  which 
we  have  indicated,  may  prove  a  boon  to  Oriental  students 
who  cannot  afford  the  extravagant  price  of  the  origma 
edition.  Such  students  require  a  complete  and  literal 
translation,  and  here  they  may  very  approximately  pos¬ 
sess  it.  And  no  other  equally  full  and  faithful  version  is 
to  be  had  at  anything  like  the  same  price.  To  students 
of  shallow  pockets  the  new  edition  of  “The  Thousand 
Nio-hts  and  a  Night  ”  may  be  recommended  as  a  service¬ 
able  substitute  for  the  original  issue.  But  the  public  at 
large  will  still  use  Lane,  and  the  children  will  read  some 
of  the  paraphrases  of  Galland-if,  indeed,  the  New  Child 
reads  the  “Arabian Nights”  at  all  nowadays— and  weshall 
be  surprised  if  the  Tertiary  Burton  justifies  its  title  as  a 
“  Library  Edition”  in  usum  laicorum. 


A  TEUTON  COME  TO  JUDGMENT. 

“Degeneration.”  By  Max  Nordau.  Translated  from 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  German  Work.  London  : 
Heinemann.  1895. 

LET  us  say  at  once  that  the  English  reading  public 
should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Heinemann  for  issuing 
an  English  rendering  of  Max  Nordau’s  polemic.  It 
comes,  appropriately,  before  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  will  provide  society  with  a  subject  that  may  last  as 
long  as  the  present  Government.  The  pre-Raphaehtes 
and  the  Symbolists,  the  Parnassians,  Diabolists  and  the 
Decadents,  Tolstoi  and  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck  and  Oscar 
Wilde,  Nietzsche  and  Zola,  were  not  they  all  worn  thin, 
relegated  to  Bayswater  and  the  provinces  ?  But  from 
Max  Nordau  we  may  learn  that  it  is  wasteful  to  dis¬ 
card  our  toys  so  soon.  The  theme  of  his  book  is  that 
society  and  the  pets  of  society  are  degenerate,  betraying 
the  habits  of  lunatics,  children,  and  savages.  In  the 
success  of  his  book  he  will  see  a  proof,  perhaps  unwel¬ 
come,  of  the  truth  of  his  proposition  ;  for  its  sole  purpose 
is  to  tear  to  pieces  all  the  idols  of  our  generation.  1  o 
indulge  in  the  delightful  pastime  it  is  not  necessary  to 
read  or  to  reread  any  of  the  authors  in  question.  With 
a  true  Teutonic  diligence  Nordau  fills  his  pages  with 
quotations,  analyses,  and  paraphrases,  and  provides  not 
only  the  choicest  selection  of  vituperative  terms,  but 
enough  description  of  the  writers  to  make  a  careful 
reader  discriminate  between  the  “ego-maniacal  reck¬ 
lessness  ”  of  Oscar  Wilde,  and  the  “erotomania  of 

Tolstoi.  .  .  .  ,  .  , 

The  method  of  the  game  is  this.  Within  recent  years 

there  has  been  an  enormous  advance  in  the  scientific 
study  of  the  insane,  in  England  and  Germany  and  still 
more  in  France.  The  symptoms  of  nervous  diseases 
have  been  watched  most  closely,  the  physical  characters 
of  the  mentally  degenerate  have  been  tabulated,  and  a 
whole  vocabulary  of  new  terms  has  been  invented. 
Lombroso  in  Italy  has  correlated  many  peculiarities  of 
structure  with  the  symptoms  of  idiocy  and  criminality, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  has  insisted  that  it  is  possible 
to  interpret  the  correlations  he  makes  as  instances  ol 
atavism.  By  a  curious  freak  of  nature,  as  when  a  foal 
exhibits  ancestral  zebra-stripes,  some  men  are  born 
degenerate,  fallen  from  the  high  estate  of  modern  man¬ 
hood  to  the  stupid  condition  of  savage,  ancestors  ,  and 
they  reveal  themselves  by  mental  traits  and  physical 
signs.  Nordau,  his  mind  filled  by  such  vague  scientific 
conceptions,  roves  through  the  famous  names  of  the 
century,  seizing  on  every  character  that  he  can  assign 

to  degeneracy.  .  . 

But  deeply  as  he  may  have  steeped  lus  mind  in  the 
results  of  modern  alienism,  his  methods  are  those  of  the 
old-world  madhouse-keeper.  They  are  the  finger  of  scorn, 
the  whip  and  the  strait-jacket,  every  contumely  and 
every  abuse  that  he  has  for  those  he  thinks  idiots  and 
maniacs.  Take  Baudelaire  and  de  Maupassant  and 
Verlaine.  Granted  that  two  were  mad,  and  the  third  is  a 
wandering  tortured  spirit ;  is  it  any  contribution  to 
knowledge,  anything  but  an  outrage  on  the  commonest 
feeling  to  gibbet  them  and  jeer  ?  As  an  instance  ot  the 
random  inaccuracy  of  his  personal  statements  we  may 
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mention  here  that  Nordau  singles  out  Walt  Whitman 
as  surprisingly  like  Verlaine  in  all  the  stigmata,  i.e.  the 
physical  signs,  of  degeneration. 

But  it  is  in  the  obscurer  cases  of  degeneracy  that 
most  interest  lies.  A  familiar  feature  of  the  mentally 
affected  is  want  of  attention,  failure  of  concentration  of 
the  mind  upon  clear  and  definite  objects.  Beginning 
with  the  pre-Raphaelites  and  ending  with  Maeterlinck, 
Nordau  traces  this  sign  of  degeneracy  in  all  symbolism, 
and  mysticism,  and  neo-Catholicism.  Rossetti’s  re¬ 
frains,  Maeterlinck’s  repetitions,  Mallarmd’s  deliberate 
choice  of  the  vague  and  ill-defined,  every  use  of  words 
to  convey  emotional  states  rather  than  concrete  ideas,  are 
to  him  signs  of  greater  or  lesser  imbecility.  The  general 
nature  of  his  argument  is  seen  better  here,  perhaps,  than 
in  other  parts  of  his  book.  Idiots  and  imbeciles  repeat 
their  words  :  they  follow  sound  rather  than  sense. 
Starting  with  one  vague  idea  they  are  distracted  by  the 
slightest  verbal  or  emotional  connection.  Many  poets 
prefer  vagueness  to  definiteness.  The  rhyme  suggests 
the  idea,  the  word  the  next  word.  Hence  many  poets 
obviously  are  degenerate  imbeciles. 

An  equally  fertile  line  of  argument  is  found  in  the  dis¬ 
ordered  sexuality  of  lunatics  and  imbeciles.  Nordau’s 
pages  are  studded  with  the  word  “erotomania.”  His 
footnotes  teem  with  dreadful  suggestions  of  what  he 
could  say  if  he  would.  But  with  all  his  deference  to 
the  scruples  of  readers,  he  lingers  on,  and  recurs  to  this 
idea  until  one  has  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Nordau,  too, 
is  not  unmarked  by  the  sign  of  degeneracy  he  finds  so 
prevalent.  To  regard  the  “  Kreutzer  Sonata”  as  the 
most  self-revealing  work  of  Tolstoi,  and  to  hold  most 
of  Ibsen’s  women,  and  all  the  women  who  read  and 
approve  Ibsen,  as  “  nymphomaniacs,”  is  to  betray  a 
curiously  distorted  judgment. 

To  have  a  strong  sense  of  smell,  and  to  confess  it  in 
your  writings,  is  to  hark  back  to  the  primeval  and  bestial 
savage.  This,  apparently,  is  the  great  sign  of  idiocy  in 
Zola ;  although,  indeed,  it  tells  heavily  against  him 
that,  pretending  to  observation,  “he  has  never,  like 
Goethe,  plunged  into  the  full  tide  of  human  life,”  but 
“  has  drawn  all  his  realistic  details  from  newspapers.” 

If,  in  reading  Max  Nordau’s  work,  one  be  able  to 
overlook  the  parade  of  ill-digested  and  falsely  applied 
science,  and  the  savage  ill-nature  of  the  attacks,  we 
frankly  admit  that  there  is  a  large  residuum  of  keen 
criticism  and  exposure  of  folly.  We  read  the  600  pages 
without  finding  one  dull,  sometimes  in  reluctant  agree¬ 
ment,  sometimes  with  amused  content,  sometimes  with 
angry  indignation.  There  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  foolish 
claque  applauding  each  new  eccentricity,  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  among  the  sensations  of  the  hour,  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  genius.  For  these  Max  Nordau  may  serve  as 
an  excellent  tonic,  and  so  be  justified  of  the  reputation 
this  English  rendering  will  certainly  bring  him. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

"The  Indus  Delta  Country.”  By  Major-General  M.  R.  Haig, 
M.R.A.S.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 
Limited.  1895. 

N  this  monograph  on  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  General  Haig  is 
concerned  with  questions  relating  to  both  ancient  history 
and  ancient  geography,  some  of  which  have  long  engaged  the 
investigations  of  historians,  and  must  always  attract  those  of  a 
speculative  disposition.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  because 
of  its  complexity  and  difficulties,  of  those  questions  is  dealt  with 
in  the  opening  sections  of  this  volume.  Nature  herself  has 
•contributed  more  than  the  destructions  of  a  succession  of  armies 
of  invasion  to  obliterate  the  ancient  topography  of  Lower  Sindh 
in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great.  In  other  lands,  where  the 
forces  of  nature  are  less  erratic  in  action,  the  identification  of 
ancient  sites  is  a  much  less  troublous  matter.  The  “razing  of 
cities  ”  is  but  a  picturesque  phrase  of  the  historian.  Cities  are 
seldom  utterly  destroyed.  The  excavator  comes,  and  they  are 
'brought  to  light  ;  the  archaeologist  enters  into  possession,  and 
they  are  reconstructed.  But  in  a  vast  alluvial  tract  like  the  Indus 
delta,  where  the  foreshore  is  ever  advancing  and  shifting,  and 
ithe  channels  of  a  great  river  have  for  many  centuries  varied 
enormously  in  direction,  it  is  a  task  of  another  kind  to  trace  the 
progress  of  Alexander’s  expedition  in  the  light  of  modern  sur¬ 
veys.  The  Indus  is  a  mighty,  yet  notoriously  inconstant  river.  As 
recently  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  abandoned  a  hundred 
miles  of  its  course.  Everywhere  in  the  delta-land  old  river- 
courses  are  to  be  traced.  As  to  the  seashore,  modern  observa¬ 
tions  offered  no  guidance  to  the  rate  of  advance  in  old  times. 
That  also  is  erratic  ;  being  rapid  at  one  period,  or  at  one  point  ; 


slow  at  other  periods  ;  and  at  other  points  stationary  or  the  re¬ 
verse  of  advancing.  General  Haig’s  ingenious  attempt  to  follow 
step  by  step  the  voyage  of  Nearchus,  as  set  forth  in  Arrian,  re¬ 
minds  us  of  the  burden  of  some  ballade  of  lost  cities.  “  Alex¬ 
ander’s  Haven”  he  sets  down  as  the  bay  of  Karachi,  but  not  at 
the  modern  harbour.  Where  is  Patala,  the  so-called  port  of 
ancient  Patalene?  It  was  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  no  doubt, 
but  of  which  delta?  Some  have  placed  it  at  Hyderabad  ;  others 
at  Thata.  General  Haig  sets  down  Patala  a  little  lower  than 
the  latitude  of  Hyderabad,  but  considerably  to  the  east  of  its 
longitude.  He  produces  excellent  reasons  against  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  Hyderabad  occupies  the  site  of  Patala.  Its  being  near 
a  delta  head  is  nothing  in  its  favour,  if  that  delta  head  is  of 
modern  formation,  not  to  mention  other  considerations  put 
forward  by  the  author.  It  is  impossible  to  pronounce  upon  the 
value  of  some  of  his  conjectures.  They  must  be  left  to  the  ex¬ 
pert  hydrographer  who  has  worked  on  the  spot  with  the  ancient 
records  at  hand.  We  can  do  no  more  than  commend  the  book, 
which  is  amply  provided  with  sketch  maps,  as  a  stimulative  and 
interesting  contribution  to  the  subject.  In  the  remaining  sec¬ 
tions  of  his  “  Memoir”  on  the  Indus  delta  General  Haig  deals 
with  later  periods  of  the  history  of  Lower  Sindh,  such  as  the 
Muhamadan  invasions,  the  Portuguese  occupation  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  subsequent  campaign  of  Akbar. 

“ The  Short  Prose  Tales  of  Voltaire.”  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  F.  F.  Roget,  and  a  Critical  Preface  by  Emile 
Faguet.  '•'•Homines  de  Lettres  Series  of  French  Classics.” 
Vol.  I.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1894. 

The  editor  of  this  admirable  selection  of  the  prose  “  Contes  " 
and  “Romans”  of  Voltaire  has  based  the  series  of  which  it  is 
the  first  volume  upon  a  principle  of  irrefutable  soundness. 

“  Literature,”  says  M.  Roget,  “  cannot  be  communicated  by 
translation.”  The  time  has  gone  by  for  EnglLhing  the  French 
classics.  The  editor’s  business  is  to  provide  such  elucidation 
of  the  text  as  will  assist  the  English  reader  in  the  understanding 
of  the  text  and  the  author’s  personality.  In  the  present  volume, 
which  contains  the  shorter  stories,  or  “  petits  contes,”  of  Vol¬ 
taire  (the  rest,  with  the  “  Romans,”  are  to  follow),  this  excellent 
aim  is  satisfactorily  made  good.  Professor  Faguet’s  essay  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  “  Romans  et  Contes  ”  of  Voltaire  is  a 
concise  and  luminous  piece  of  criticism.  Perhaps  the  English 
reader  may  wonder  that  M.  Faguet  should  style  Voltaire 
“misanthrope,”  that  is  the  Voltaire  of  the  “Contes,”  and 
“pessimiste  tres  decide”  in  certain  of  the  “Romans”;  but  he 
indicates,  in  his  comparison  of  the  satirical  methods  of  Swift 
and  Voltaire,  the  precise  sense  in  which  he  applies  the  terms. 
He  is  careful  to  distinguish  Voltaire  as  “un  misanthrope  qui 
se  reprime”  and  “  un  pessimiste  qui  se  mod£re.”  M.  Roget 
contributes  a  Life  of  Voltaire,  a  paper  on  the  humour  of  the 
“  Contes  et  Romans,”  and  bibliography  and  notes.  The  “  Life” 
is  ably  written,  and  strongly  apologetic  in  tone,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  shifts  and  compromises  in  which  Voltaire’s  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  Church  involved  him,  after  his  settlement  at 
Ferney.  As  to  the  notes,  they  are  sufficient  and  of  the  right 
kind.  We  have  had  occasion  so  frequently  to  comment  on  the 
puerilities  of  many  editors  in  annotating  both  English  and 
foreign  classics,  that  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  more  excellent 
standard  of  M.  Roget. 

“  The  Art  of  William  Quiller  Orchardson.”  By  Walter  Arm¬ 
strong.  London:  Seeley  &  Co.  1895. 

In  this  “  Portfolio”  monograph  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong  deals 
with  the  career  and  work  of  a  painter  with  regard  to  whose 
eminence  all  artists  and  critics  are  of  one  mind.  This  unusual 
accord  does  not,  of  course,  make  smooth  and  easy  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  undertaking.  Critical  exposition  is  perhaps  less  easy 
when  the  material  admits  of  little  disagreement  among  judges, 
than  when  it  is  of  the  kind  that  divides  them  into  opposing 
camps.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  traced  the  artistic  development  of 
Mr  Orchardson— a  development  of  singular  rapidity  and  certi¬ 
tude— with  acuteness  and  sympathy.  He  points  out  that 
although  the  painter’s  work  may  be,  like  that  of  others,  separately 
considered  in  “  periods,”  the  same  qualities  of  style,  of  colour, 
and  of  drawing,  give  distinction  to  the  earlier  paintings  and  to 
the  later.  “  In  short,”  says  Mr.  Armstrong,  “  Orchardson  is 
one  of  those  whose  growth  has  been  a  steady  and  consistent 
development  from  the  first.”  Under  Robert  Scott  Lauder,  at 
the  Trustees’  Academy,  Edinburgh,  his  technical  facility  was 
very  early  demonstrated.  We  must  regret,  with  Mr.  Armstrong, 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  reproduce  any  of  the  artist’s  drawings 
executed  when  a  member,  with  Mr.  Peter  Graham  and  other 
well-known  painters,  of  his  Edinburgh  sketching  club.  How¬ 
ever,  among  the  illustrations  that  are  given  we  have  a  charming 
little  drawing  of  Miss  Orchardson,  a  beautiful  study  for  Mme. 
Rdcamier,  and  another  for  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena— wonderful 
for  concentrated  energy  of  expression.  The  selection  of  illus¬ 
trations  comprises  most  of  the  painter’s  finest  work,  such  as 
“Hard  Hit,”  “An  Enigma,”  “A  Tender  Chord,”  and  other 
brilliant  genre  examples,  with  such  masterpieces  of  portraiture 
as  the  “  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,”  “  Mrs.  Joseph,”  “  Master  Baby,”  and 
“  Mrs.  Orchardson.”  These  are  well  reproduced,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  exception  of  the  interesting  early  portrait  of  Mr. 
John  Hutchison.  The  “beautifully  painted  left  hand ”  in  this 
picture,  to  which  Mr.  Armstrong  refers,  appears  excessively  i'l- 
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drawn  in  the  illustration,  which  is 

piece  of  work  compared  with  the  reproduction  that  follows  it 

the  admirable  Uffizi  portrait  of  the  paintei  by  himsel  . 

“A  Fisherman’s  Fancies.”  By  F.  B.  Doveton.  London  :  Elliot 
Stock.  1895. 

There  is  not  much  for  an  angler  in  tins  book,  nor  for  a  fis  her- 
man  ;  not  much  more  than  there  is  in  Crabbe  s  Tales.  M,. 
Doveton  does,  indeed,  have  something  to  s«  y  (  . 

,  he  Derbyshire  Wye,”  where  he  found  the  sport  not  what  it 
was  in  days 'gone  by,”  and  noted  a  brother  fisher,  one  of  the 
dry-fly  persuasion,  with  whom  he  confesses  to  scant  sympat  y. 
Then  in  “’After  the  Rain  ”  1,«  again  “  dons  hts 

and  captures  a  “glorious  quarter-pounder  and  some  smal  y. 

But  this  was  on  a  Dartmoor  stream,  where  the  trout  run  sma 
and  we  love  a  candid  angler.  For  the  rest,  Mr  Do  veto 
“Sketches”  and  “Country  Articles”  (we  admire  the  alter  title, 
so  expressively  vague)  touch  on  many  themes  in  a  chatty  way. 
In  a  dreadfully  ingenuous  fashion  he  recounts  My  Editorial 
Experiences  ”  (that  is,  his  own  dealings  with  edUors^  and  warns 
the  young  poet  against  going  proofless  if  he  does  not  wish  the 
printer  to  turn  his  “pathos”  into  bathos,  and  make  his 
“  happiness  ”  mere  “  pappiness.”  Here  is  a  tremendous  warning 
of  another  kind,  a  warning  to  editors  :  “  One  of  the  best-known 
London  editors”  once  returned  a  poem  to  Mr.  Dmeton  wit 
the  remark  “  that  he  feared  I  should  never  write  anything  worthy 
of  print.”  “And  yet,”  says  the  author,  “the  very  poem  he 
sneered  at  was  at  once  inserted  in  Fun .’ 

«  The  Fencing  Girl.”  By  Roof  Roofer.  London  :  Gay  &  Bird- 
1895. 

This  incredibly  vulgar  story  professes  to  describe  the  fashions 
and  aspirations  of  “  New  Souls,”  a  sect  we  had  thought 
perished,  deservedly  enough,  long  since.  It  is  written  m  some 
dialect  of  the  American  language.  The  persons  of  the  stoiy  do  not 
“speak,”  or  talk,  but  they  “  parole.”  Thus,  the  fair  Yvonne  : 
« I  find,”  she  paroled  on,  “  none  like  you,  and  the  major,  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much.”  Of  Lord  Rilen  it  is  written,  He  sus- 
picioned  that  this  Christian  woman,  much  as  she  loved  him,  &c. 
This  person  and  the  major  are  described  as  ‘  palate-passioned 
faddists,”  and  “  connoisseurs  of  genuine  caste.” 

“The  Queen’s  Scarlet.”  By  George  Manville  Fenn.  London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.  1895. 

It  is  not  very  easy  for  a  man  to  pass  out  of  the  world  as  one 
dead,  and  begin  afresh  with  a  clean  slate  and  a  new  name,  yet 
Mr.  Manville  Fenn  employs  this  well-worn  device  of  the  story¬ 
teller,  and  has  made  no  very  persuasive  use  of  it  in  le 
Oueen’s  Scarlet.”  Sir  Richard  Frayne,  Bart.,  thinking  he  has 
killed  his  cousin  in  a  quarrel,  enlists  under  a  false  name,  and, 
on  account  of  his  musical  talents,  is  made  a  bandsman,  i  ne 
cousin  succeeds  to  the  title  and  estate,  as  the  baronet  s  servant 
is  prepared  to  swear  that  he  saw  his  master  drown  himself.  So 
long  as  Sir  Richard  believes  that  his  cousin  is  dead  his  voluntary 
effacement  is  intelligible.  But  when  the  latter  obtains  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  army,  they  meet,  of  course,  and  extremely  melo¬ 
dramatic  are  those  meetings.  Still,  he  suffers  himself  to  be 
wiped  out.  He  saves  the  life  of  his  cousin,  and  in  return  is 
nearly7  murdered  by  him  in  cold  blood.  In  short,  until  he  is 
obsolutely  forced  to  do  so,  he  does  not  resume  his  name  and 
title. 
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“  Robinson  Crusoe”  and  the  “  Serious  Reflections,  are  to  hand 
They  are  admirably  printed,  charmingly  got-up,  in  two  styles  of 
binding  (that  in  green  cloth  is  our  choice,  though  both  are  good), 
with  illustrations  by  Mr.  John  Yeats  who  is  successful  in  not 
recalling  previous  illustrations  of  Robinson  In  his  lntroduc 
tory  sketch  of  Defoe’s  life  and  work,  Mr.  A.tken  deals  sensibly 
with  those  moral  critics  who  reprehensively  rc&arcl  ^cifoe  ^na 
srreaf  liar.  We  confess  we  care  nothing  whethei  the  appari 
fion”  story  of  Mrs.  Veal  be  a  “  true  relation  in  fiction  or  a. 
true  relation  in  fact.  A  thing  may  be  true  out-ide  the  letter 
and  we  have  not  yet  met  that  hardy  critic  who  has  com  icted 
Defoe’s  “  truth”  of  falsity. 

Yet  another  “Recitation”  handbook  has  appeared,  from 
which  we  may  judge  that  the  reciter  abounds  among  us,  though 
we  know  it  not.  “The  Young  Elocutionist  (Blackie  &  Son), 
of  Mr.  John  Forsyth,  is  one  of  the  least  pretentious  of  its  kind, 
vet  in  practical  value,  it  seems  to  us,  by  no  means  least,  the 
illustrative  exercises  on  inflection,  gesture,  modulation,  and  the 
rest,  are  exemplary  and  sound.  The  “  Selections  are  of 
course,  extremely  miscellaneous,  and  drawn  fiorn  all  kinds  ot 
writers,  great  and  small. 

Inventors  and  patentees,  vexed  by  the  complexity  of  the  law, 
may  turn  for  solace  to  the  little  guide  and  handbook  by  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Phillips  with  the  attractive  title  One  Ihousand 
Patent  Facts”  (Iliffe  &  Co.),  which  is  a  digest  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  protection  of  inventions,  registration  of  designs, 
and  trade  marks  in  all  countries.  The  information  is  given  in 
terms  that  are  wonderfully  concise.  The  book  possesses  t  a 
most  necessary  feature — a  good  index. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  of  St.  Albans, forward  their  Dlustrated 
“Catalogue  of  New  Orchids”  for  1895,  orchids  now  offered  for 
the  first  time,  and  all,  with  few  exceptions,  raised  by  the  firm  at 
St  Albans,  or  introduced  through  their  collectors  in  foreign 
parts.  Among  the  new  examples  figured  are  Phams  Owemanus, 
the  best  hybrid  of  1894,  the  splendid  Cattlcya  Prince  oj  1 1  ales 
and  C.  Lord  Rothschild,  with  other  winners  of  first-class  ceiti- 
ficates  during  the  last  season.  In  the  same :  Catalogue  we 
have  Messrs.  Sander’s  “New  Plants  for  1895,  including 
their  new  variety  of  Bougainvillen  glabra ,  and  other  striking 
novelties. 

Packed  with  useful  information  is  Messrs.  Gordon  Sc.  Gotchs 
“Australian  Handbook”  for  1895,  a  directory  and  business  guide 
for  all  who  have  dealings  with  the  Australian  colonies,  Ne\ 
Zealand,  Fiji,  and  New  Guinea.  Although  mamly  designed  to 
men  of  business,  shippers  and  importers,  this  handbook  is  an 
admirable  all-round  book  of  reference.  The  maps  and  plans  are 
numerous,  drawn  to  a  liberal  scale,  and  most  legi  3  y  prin  e 
Among  other  notable  features,  we  must  mention  the  descrip Uve 
sketches  of  each  colony,  historical  and  other  summaries,  all  of 
which  are  capably  written,  the  excellent  key-maps  of  mad  routes 
and  railroads,  useful  gazetteers,  and  well-arranged  statistical 
tables. 

In  Messrs.  Bell’s  re-issue  of  “  Bohn’s  Novelists’  Library  ”  we 
have  more  reprints  of  famous  novels,  comprising  Smollett  s 
“Roderick  Random,”  one  volume,  and  “  Peregrine  Pickle,  in 
two,  both  with  Cruikshank’s  illustrations,  and  prefaced  with 
memoir,  portrait,  and  bibliographies. 


NOTES. 

THE  new  volume  of  the  British  Museum  “  Catalogue  of  Addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Years  1888-1893  ”  deals  with 
twelve  hundred  and  ninety-four  MSS.,  seven  thousand  and 
ninety  charters,  besides  detached  seals  and  over  three  hundred 
papyri.  An  admirably  compiled  index  is  provided.  Mr.  Edward 
Scott  indicates  in  his  preface  the  many  aspects  of  interest  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  vast  additions  to  the  national  collections. 
Musicians  may  note  the  full  score  of  an  oratorio  by  Beethoven  , 
Latin  motets  by  Simonelli  and  A.  Scarlatti  ;  Liszt  s  oratorio 
“Christus”  ;  the  counter-tenor  part,  long  missing,  of  Thomas 
Wade’s  “  Scottish  Musical  Psalter  ”  ;  a  treatise  on  music  by 
Ugolino  di  Orvieto,  1477  ;  and  other  autograph  compositions 
by  Clementi,  Samuel  Wesley,  Balfe,  Schumann,  and  Wagner. 
But  in  other  departments  the  harvest  is  equally  alluring. 

Mr.  Gomme’s  excellent  scheme,  “  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
Library,”  progresses  apace.  We  have  before  us  a  new  volume 
of  “  English  Topography”  (Elliot  Stock),  the  fifth  of  the  series, 
edited  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Milne,  dealing  with  the  counties  of  Hants, 
Hereford,  Herts,  and  Huntingdon,  and  carefully  selected  like 
the  rest  of  the  topographical  set,  with  the  indispensable  index. 

From  the  same  publisher  we  have  the  new  half-yearly  volume 
of  the  Antiquary ,  full  of  good  matter,  as  usual,  and  combining 
not  a  few  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Sylvanus  Urban’s  magazine 
with  those  of  a  present-day  chronicle  of  the  archaeological 
world. 

Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.’s  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Defoe, 
edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken,  is  to  be  completed  in  sixteen 
volumes,  the  first  three  of  which,  comprising  the  two  parts  of 


Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  send  in  their  use.ul  Farmers  L ear- 
look  and  Grazier’s  Manual”  for  1895,  comprising  a  descriptive 
lustrated  catalogue  of  farm  seeds  of  all  kinds,  grass  seeds  for 
ermanent  or  temporary  pastures,  turnips,  mangels  and  other 
eld  crops,  with  a  reprint,  in  part,  of  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  s  in¬ 
vesting  lecture  on  the  “Conversion  of  Arable  Land  to  Grass 
ddressed  to  the  Farmers  Club  a  fortnight  since. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  “  Society  in  China,’ 
y  Robert  K.  Douglas  (Innes  &  Co.),  a  most  valuable  and  de- 
cdrtful  book  ;  “  Hints  on  Billiards,”  by  J.  P.  Buchanan  (Bell  & 
ions),  a  handbook  that  is  genuinely  practical  in  guidance  and 
rstruction,  with  excellent  illustrative  diagrams  ;  ‘  The  Aims  ot 
.iterary  Study,”  by  Hiram  Corson,  LL.D.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  1; 

Notes  on  British  Guiana  and  the  Gold  Industry,  by  H.  1. 
’erkins.  Government  Land  Department,  Georgetown,  Dcme- 
ara  (Waterlow  &  Sons),  with  maps  and  plans  ;  ^  The  Dawn 
if  Civilization,”  by  }.  C.  Spence  (Watts  &  Co.,> ;  rhe  Needs 
,f  a  Happy  Life,”  by  Edward  Howlcy  (Digby,  Long  Co.); 


:cma  rsiizaueui  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.),  _ 

ans  Love.”  by  Laurence  John  n 


ited  by  F.  G.  Selby,  M.A.  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  I  he  Ques- 
n  of  the  Houses,”  by  Charles  A.  Houfe  (Constable  &  U)  ; 
rhe  ‘Agricola’  and  ‘Germania’  of  Tac'u's'.,,r.an,slatccl.byf 
B.  Townshend,  M.A.  (Methuen  &  Co.);and  the  Sixth 
vy,”  edited  by  E.  S.  Weymouth,  M.A.,  and  G.  F.  Hamilton, 
A.  (Bell  &  Sons),  school  edition,  with  notes,  intioduction, 

d  maps. 
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REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

WITH  regard  to  the  Fortnightly  for  March,  the  reviewing 
of  the  reviews  must  be,  more  than  is  usually  the  case,  an 
inspection  pour  so  vir,  since  the  Fortnightly  contains  at  least 
ten  articles  upon  the  most  varied  themes,  all  interesting,  and 
almost  all  of  the  kind  that  moves  us  to  something  more  than 
the  passing  comment  which  is  possible  at  this  time.  M. 
Augustin  Filon  leads  off  with  a  bright  sketch,  weighted  with 
no  sort  of  gravity  whatever,  of  “  Presidents  and  Politics  in 
France,”  which  is  apologetic  and  sanguine  with  respect  to  M. 
Casimir-Perier,  and  somewhat  flippantly  disdainful  of  M.  Fdlix 
Faure.  The  President,  we  are  advised,  may  endure  his  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  few  months,  if  he  can  command  the  energy  that  does 
nothing,  the  eloquence  of  silence,  the  luck  of  not  getting 
stabbed,  and,  above  all,  if  he  can  escape  the  patronage  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell’s  dealing 
with  the  “  Irish  Land  Bill”  is  agreeably  frank  and  direct,  and 
can  leave  Mr.  Morley  in  no  doubt  as  to  what  Mr.  Russell  re¬ 
quires  of  him.  It  all  looks  so  simple  and  facile  (like  thought¬ 
reading,  in  fact)  that  Mr.  Morley,  on  whom  Mr.  Russell  bestows 
some  approving  pats  by  the  way,  may  feel  some  surprise  to  see 
his  mind  and  objects  so  clearly  anticipated.  Mr.  Escott  con¬ 
tributes  a  capital  sketch  of  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  Mr.  Mackay  a  solid  and  valuable  paper  on  “  Politics  and 
the  Poor  Law.”  We  would,  if  space  permitted,  deal  at  length 
with  Mr.  Henry  Irving’s  ingenious  address,  “Acting:  an  Art,” 
and  are  strongly  tempted  to  wrestle  with  Mr.  Traill,  and  risk 
a  fall,  on  his  criticism  of  “Two  Modern  Poets.”  Mr.  A.  R. 
Wallace  continues  his  investigations  into  “The  Method  of 
Organic  Evolution”;  Major  Arthur  Griffiths  deals  in  a  plea¬ 
sant  fashion  with  his  experiences  of  the  past  winter  at  Biskra  ; 
Mr.  Claude  Phillips  discusses  the  New  Gallery  exhibition  of 
Venetian  art ;  and  the  Rev.  William  Gresswell  deals  with 
the  present  unhappy  estate  of  our  oldest  colony  in  “  The  Crisis 
in  Newfoundland.” 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  Mr.  Laird  Clowesarguesinfavour 
of  the  withdrawal  from  the’Mediterranean  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  the  abandonment  of  all  places  occupied  by  Great  Britain 
to  the  East  of  Gibraltar  and  West  of  Bab-el- Mandeb.  It  is 
an  excellent  article,  and  well  worth  serious  consideration.  Mr. 
Huxley  contributes  the  first  chapter  of  a  characteristic  onslaught 
upon  Mr.  Balfour’s  recent  attack  on  Agnosticism,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  entirely  repudiates  Mr.  Balfour’s  portrait  of  Agnosti¬ 
cism.  There  is  the  promise  of  an  exceedingly  lively  encounter  in 
this  instalment,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  quite 
as  much  of  attack  as  of  defence  in  Mr.  Huxley’s  strategy. 
Among  other  notable  articles  we  must  mention  Mr.  Bernard 
Holland’s,  “On  the  Legal  Disabilities  of  Trades  Unions”; 
Canon  Teignmouth  Shore’s,  “What  is  Church  Authority?”  a 
reply  to  Canon  Carter’s  criticism  of  the  writer’s  recent  article  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  on  auricular  confession  ;  and  an  inter¬ 
esting  paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Schooling,  on  “Written  Gesture,” 
illustrated  by  comparative  signatures. 

Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  in  the  Contemporary,  puts  in  “A  Plea 
for  Action,”  with  regard  to  the  altitude  of  the  Commons  towards 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  succession  to  his  “  Plea  for  Delibera¬ 
tion”  of  last  month.  More  power  to  the  Commons’  elbow  is 
what  Mr.  Moulton  desires.  He  would  smooth  the  legislative 
road,  and  simplify  procedure.  In  short,  the  House  of  Commons 
needs  to  be  reformed,  which  is  precisely  what  has  been  suggested 
to  a  great  many  people  by  the  talk  of  ending  or  mending  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Moulton  indicates  several  reforms,  and 
especially  is  he  unfriendly  towards  “  the  almost  unlimited  power 
of  proposing  amendments  during  Committee  and  Report  stages.” 
It  is  this  power,  he  contends,  that  serves  as  the  cloak  for 
obstruction.  On  the  other  hand,  through  it  much  of  the  most 
useful  work  of  the  House  is  carried  on.  Mr.  Moulton  admits  as 
much,  but  would  give  the  House  “the  reasonable  privilege”  of 
deciding  when  it  has  had  enough  of  amendments.  Mr.  William 
Archer  weighs  the  music-hall  and  its  “art  ”  in  the  balance,  and 
finds  the  art  wanting  in  all  the  qualities  of  art.  It  is  so  utterly 
“despicable,”  he  thinks,  that  it  must  be  “below  the  intellectual 
level  of  even  the  average  audience.”  This  is  a  trifle  hard  on 
people  who  go  to  music-halls,  not  from  artistic  impulse,  but  in 
search  of  recreation.  They  do  not  indulge  in  the  common  cant 
about  “  art,”  and  will  rightly  regard  with  suspicion  Mr.  Archer’s 
advocacy  of  the  London  County  Council  as  a  censorial  body. 
“  The  Manchester  School,”  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  is  an  able 
and  not  overstrained  piece  of  apologetics.  We  must  also  name 
Vernon  Lee’s  paper  on  Emerson  as  “  Transcendentalist  and 
Utilitarian,”  and  the  anonymous  “Experiences  of  an  Anglican 
Catholic,”  as  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  National ,  Mr.  Balfour’s  new  book  finds  in  Mr. 
Benjamin  Kidd  another  critic,  and  one  much  less  trenchant 
than  Mr.  Huxley.  Mr.  Kidd  is  good  enough  to  recognize  that 
the  “  Foundations  of  Belief”  is  “not  the  work  of  an  outsider.” 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  sketch  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s 
career  is  well-judged.  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  in  “The  Future  of 
Poetry,”  writes  of  a  great  master  “whose  loss  we  now  deplore,” 
‘a  poet  as  good  as  Keats,”  and  a  “  novelist  as  great  as  Sir 


Walter  Scott.”  The  distemperature  of  eulogy  could  not  surpass 
this  ridiculous  verdict. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  in  the  New  Review ,  discusses  Mr. 
Balfour’s  “  Foundations  of  Belief”  with  much  appreciation, 
though  by  no  means  in  entire  acquiescence  with  all  Mr. 
Balfour’s  conclusions.  Unlike  Mr.  Huxley,  who  takes  the  term 
to  embrace  all  systems  of  philosophy  that  exclude  the  super¬ 
natural,  Mr.  Steevens  accepts  “Naturalism”  as  Mr.  Balfour 
defines  it,  and  finds  that  it  is  “  hewn  asunder”  and  “riddled  to 
shreds,”  overthrown  and  trampled  upon,  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr. 
Spenser  Wilkinson’s  article  on  the  British  naval  preparation, 
“The  Passing  of  England,”  does  not  belie  the  promise  of  its 
title,  since  it  bristles  with  alarums  and  is  doleful  with  croakings. 
Among  other  readable  articles  we  must  mention  one  on  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  Mr.  Whibley’s  “Two  Thieves,”  and  Mr. 
George  Wyndham’s  “The  Poetry  of  the  Prison.” 

The  Grafton  Gallery  exhibition  has  suggested  to  a  writer  in 
Blackwood's  an  excellent  review  of  the  “  Scottish  School  of 
Painting,”  from  the  days  of  George  Jameson  to  the  present 
time!  For  “  Junius  ”  we  must  read  “Lord  Lyttelton’’  in  Mr. 
Lang’s  title,  “Did  Junius  commit  Suicide?”  of  an  interesting 
examination  into  the  evidence  of  the  well-known  story  of  Lord 
Lyttelton’s  death  and  ghostly  warning.  As  to  the  suicide,  there 
is  only  Croker’s  unsupported  statement  in  its  favour,  and  that  is 
worth  nothing.  Mr.  Meldrum’s  charming  tale,  “  The  Touch 
of  Spring,”  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  items  of  an  excellent 
number.  Admirable,  also,  in  another  fashion,  are  the  articles 
on  “Salmon  Fishing  in  Norway,”  and  “Arab  Men  and  Arab 
Horses.” 

Temple  Bar  is  a  good  number,  and  contains  further  “  Letters 
of  Edward  Fitzgerald  to  Fanny  Kemble,”  some  graceful  depre¬ 
catory  stanzas,  “  To  One  who  bids  me  Sing,’  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson,  and  some  extremely  interesting  reminiscences  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  by  his  old  schoolfellow,  Mr.  Bellyse 
Baildon. 

In  Macmillan's  this  month  we  find  not  merely  variety  but  ex¬ 
cellence  in  the  variety.  “  The  Sancho  Panza  of  Madagascar 
is  an  agreeable  sketch  of  a  romantic  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
African  island.  “  Robert  Southey”  is  the  subject  of  a  discrimi¬ 
nating  article  by  Mr.  Saintsbury.  The  suggestion  made  by  the 
writer  of  “The  Transformation  of  the  Black  Country,”  is  de¬ 
cidedly  worthy  of  consideration  by  those  who  can  make  it  good- 
Not  a  little  might  be  done  to  “  re-beautify”  parts  of  that 
abandoned  country. 


SCIENTIFIC  NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Year-Book  of  Treatment  for  1895.”  By  various  Authors. 

Cassell  &  Co. 

doctors  differ,  not  only  among  themselves,  but  naturally 
as  their  science  progresses,  this  annual  handbook  of  new 
remedies  and  new  operations  is  most  valuable.  The  names  of 
the  contributors  is  a  guarantee  that  the  work  has  been  done 
carefully.  It  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  showing  the  trend  of 
current  medicine  to  anti-toxins,  that  Dr.  Sydney  Phillips  de¬ 
votes  twelve  pages  to  the  anti-toxin  treatment  of  diphtheria, 
and  only  thirteen  lines  to  “  testimony  adverse  to  it.”  Among 
his  practical  deductions  is  the  advice  that  in  every  case  of 
suspected  diphtheria  an  injection  of  anti-toxin  should  be  made. 
“  Should  the  case  prove  to  be  diphtheria,  no  time  will  have  been 
lost ;  should  it  not,  no  harm  will  have  been  done.  Where 
children  are  admitted  into  a  ward  containing  cases  of  diphtheria, 
the  early  injection  is  especially  desirable.”  Does  the  British 
Medical  Journal  consider  that  the  antitoxin  treatment  is  in 
ci  position  to  justify  such  wholesale  expeiinient .  In  anothei 
case  of  anti-toxins,  the  anti-toxin  for  tetanus,  the  writer,  Dr. 
Ernest  Reynolds,  quotes  three  foreign  cases  where  recovery 
took  place  after  use  of  the  anti-toxin,  but  he  does  not  mention 
the  English  case,  quoted  in  the  British  Medical  Joui  nal  last 
year,  vdiere  the  surgeon  insisted  that,  although  recovery  had 
followed  his  use  of  the  injections,  he  did  not  regard  the  result 
as  establishing  the  causal  action  of  the  anti-toxin. 

“The  Teacher’s  Manual  of  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science." 

By  H.  Major,  B.A.,  B.Sc.  Blackie  &  Sons.  1894. 

From  the  press  notices  of  educational  journals,  on  another 
work  by  Mr.  Major,  which  are  reprinted  as  a  flyleaf  in  the 
volume  before  us,  we  gather  that  that  gentleman  is  a  person  of 
distinction  in  the  educational  world.  Mr.  Major’s  present  inten¬ 
tion  is  to  provide  such  condensed  information  as  teacheis  may 
be  able  to  dilute  for  their  classes.  Glancing  through  the  book 
we  came  on  the  statements  that  the  whale  has  four  flippers  (all 
of  them  have  but  two),  that  “  the  chief  kinds  of  sparrows  are 
the  field,  song,  tree,  chirping,  and  snow  sparrows,  and  the 
sparrow-hawk,”  that  the  lizard  is  one  of  the  creeping  animals, 
that  the  alligator  and  the  crocodile  belong  to  the  lizard  tribe, 
that  the  emu  is  one  of  the  typical  birds  of  the  New  W  orld.  Such 
are  they  who  find  honour  in  ihe  educational  press. 
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IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


IS  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 

PRIME  OX  BEEF 

AND  CONTAINS 

50  TIMES 

MORE  NOURISHMENT 


THAN  ORDINARY 

MEAT  EXTRACT 

OR  HOME  MADE 

BEEF  TEA. 

BOVRIL  spread  on  Toast  or  Bread  and  Butter  forms  a  nourishing 
Breakfast  Relish  or  a  Savoury  Luncheon  Sandwich. 

BOVRIL  used  in  the  preparation  of  Soups,  Gravies,  Entrees,  ac., 
secures  the  perfection  of  appetizing,  nourishing  Cookery. 

BOVRIL  givesto  Invalids  an  absolutely  perfect  food  in  a  condition  capable 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  by  the  feeblest  and  most  irritable  stomac  . 
PREPARED  BY 

BOVRIL,  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists,  LONDON,  &  Branches. 

VOICE-BUILDING  REDUCED  TO  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE. 

revolutionised  in  a  single  month.  Not  only  is  the  power  °r  volume  of  e^  “ 
at  least  doubled,  and  its  scale  or  compass  extended  from  two  to  fire  notes,  but  tne 
quality  becomes  pure,  not  simply  modified  and  improved,  but .,a.^0'ute‘y  ^  ^d 
resonant  throughout  its  entire  compass.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  speal ers  and 

singers  and  has  been  applied  with  unvarying  success  by  public  speakers,  lawye  s, 

clergymen,  readers,  actors,  singers,  and  those  whose  vocal  powers ‘  fat  I  ig. 

VOCAL  D  EFECTS,  resulting  from  an  improper  or  abnormal  use  of  the  voice, 
can  in  all  cases  le  removed,  since  such  delects  are  invariably  caused  b>  abnormal 
muscular  contraction-seldom  by  disease-acute  bronchlt'S 

or  irritation,  when  once  the  functional  process  has  been  restored.  Medical  treatment 
affords  temporary  relief  only.  Voice-building  effects  a  permanent  cure 

VOCAL  IMPEDIMENTS  successfully  treated  by  a  method  wh.ch  expands 
the  chest  d-velops  the  voice,  and  gives  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation  of  the  most 
difficult  and  troublesome  combinations.  Under  this  head  come  stammeri  g, 
stu  terino-  lisping,  spasmodic  hesitation,  and  indistinct  articulation. 

SPEAKERS  READERS,  and  ACTORS  gam  from  their  increased  com¬ 
pass  such  richly  modulated  inflections,  and  from  their  enlarged  volume  of  tone  such 
S'^ikfng  contras  ™of  power— thus  being  able  to  fully  and  appropriately  produce 
intendfd  effects— that  the  grand  faults  of  monotony  and  mannerism  give  place 

'  "fOr'^SINGERS  the  advantages  are  almost  beyond  numbering.  All  signs  of 

regfster  di^pp?a7  and  the  weak  middle  notes  of  the  soprano  and  coniral.o,  the 

upper  ones  oFPthe ’tenor  and  bass,  become  almost  front  ‘ Vta&^h  taHhe 
of  all  Execution  is  found  to  be,  not,  as  before,  a  matter  of  tardy  grow  th,  but  ti 
speedy  ou  m  of  perfect  freedom  of  vocal  action.  Later,  all  the  requirements  of 
artistic  'expression  are  made  accessible  to  all.  A  pur,  "ch  ringing  tone,  ^ ^perfect 
ease  in  reaching  the  highest  notes,  are  some  of  the  results  of  this  c  >urse. 

TO  TEACHERS^ OF  THE  VOICE,  whether  for  elocution  or  singing,  the 
Voice-Buildin"  Course  affords  a  thoroughly  digested  plan  for  assailing  all  radical 
faults  of  ihroat  or  respiration,  besides  giving  definitely  the  fundamental  prmcipl  ■ 
uooT which ^atl  artistic  vocal  efforts  must  be  based.  These  exercises  are  developed 
from  a  studv  of  nearly  all  the  prevailing  systems  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
more  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  They  furnish  a  rnost  conipteW 

systemfor the  voice.-M.  LECLERQUE  (.Voice °  men  of  We 
Voice  in  Song,”  “The  Speaking  Voice,  “The  Cause  and  Treatment  ol  Voice 

Defects,”  5  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. _ _ _ 

Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  coughandaffectmgthevo,c| 

For  these  symptoms  use  EPPS  S  GLYCEKli  E 
TU1UBES.  In  contact  with  the  glands  at  the 
moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking, 
the  Glycerine  ill  these  agreeable  confections 
becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  in L^ox®^p^dV 
tins,  rs.  I*d.  ;  labelled  “JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO  (Ltd.),  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  thread- 
needle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly,  London. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  gd. ;  2£  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  nid.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  2jd.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 

Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  &>c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents'  4-fold 
as  nd  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

’  Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAYER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

_ BELFAST. _ 

SUTTON’S  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS. 

FOR 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  20/-  per  acre. 
TEMPORARY  PASTURE  from  17  6  per  acre. 

According  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Purpose  in  View. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON’S  FARMERS’  YEAR  BOOK  for  1895,  Now  Ready. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


THROAT 


AND 


COUGH. 


VINOLIA. 

ALLAYS  ITCHING,  CHAPS  &  CHILBLAINS. 

An  Efficacious,  Sanitary,  Harmless  Cream,  Is.  Iffi. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 

“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd, 

TOBACCONISTS 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR 

of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes) 
I  )H  .  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
AbA  Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 

,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NIC  I*'  MODEL,  ISOS. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft..  Width  4ft.  8in. 

72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


ST&pMRD^KS?u0r“rrts!  18  Gt.  Marlborough  St., London,  W. 
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HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


THE  LARCEST  STOCK  OF  ENCLISH  CARVED 

OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

HEWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  /150— ,£300— £s°°— 
£1000,  &c.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DECORATING.  —  H  EWETSONS  give  ESTI¬ 
MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &-c. 

HEWETSONS  have  just  received  their  new 

designs  and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON, 
SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  9d.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  Com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days’  notice  for  ,£150,  ^300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country- 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £ 2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 


INSURANCE. 


HEWETSONS, ,0™  *5.“' 


AMUSEMENTS. 


■ROYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE 

N  ING  at  8  30,  and  SATURDAY  MATINEES  r 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“Our  Daughters” 

“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


Drury  lane  theatre  royal.— sir  Augus¬ 
tus  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening  at  7.30,  and 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  1.30.  Sir  Augustus  Harris’s  Grand  New  Pantomime, 
DICK  WHITTINGTON.  Full  particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  open 
from  10  a.m.,  all  day. _ _ _ 

every  even- 

_ _  j  } _ _  at  2.30,  by  arrangement  with 

the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  Humperdinck's  Fairy  Opera  HANSEL  AND 
GRETEL(in  English).  Box  Office  now  open. _ . 

CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager. — EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45,  1  HE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  by  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Preceded  at  8.20  by  IN  THE  SEASON,  by  LANGDON  E. 
MITCHELL.  Doors  open  8,  Commence  8.20,  Carriages  10.45.  MATINEE, 
WEDNESDAY  and  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  3.  Doors  open  2.30.  Box 
Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily  10  till  5.  Seats^  may  be  booked  one  month  in 
advance  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES'S  THEA1  RE. _ 

/CRYSTAL  PALACE.— Next  Week’s  Concerts. 

THURSDAY  AND  SATURDAY  PROMENADE  CONCERTS  at  8. 
Vocalists  on  March  14th  :  Madame  Emily  Squire,  Mr.  Edwin  Wareham,  and  Mr. 
Harrison  Brockbank.  On  Saturday,  March  16th  (St.  Patrick’s  Eve,  Irish  Night)  : 
Madame  Fanny  Moody,  Miss  Lucie  Johnstone,  Mr.  Joseph  O’Mara,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Manners.  Thousands  of  Free  Seats,  Reserved  Seats,  6d.  FOURTEENTH 
SATURDAY  CONCERT,  MARCH  16th,  at  3.  Vocalists  :  Miss  Thudichum,  Mr 
Edward  Branscombe,  Mr.  David  Bispham.  Mr.  Bantock  Pierpoint,  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  Choir.  The  Grand  Orchestra.  Conductor:  Dr.  C.  Hubert  Parry.  1  he 
programme  will  include  Dr.  Parry’s  Oratorio  “  JOB”  for  treble,  tenor,  baritone,  and 
bass  solo  ;  Chorus  and  Orchestra  ;  and  first  performance  of  “  Young  Lochinvar,  a 
Ballad  for  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  composed  by  Archibald  Davidson  Arnott.  Num¬ 
bered  Seats,  2S.  6d.,  3s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  Unnumbered  is.  Saturday,  March  16th.  :  ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  SPRING  FLOWERS  AND  PLANTS,  no  extra  charge. 


N 


IAGARA  HALL, 

ST.  JAMES’S  PARK  STATION. 

REAL  ICE  SKATING.  Ice  always  in  perfect  condition. 
Daily  9.30  to  i.  3s.  3  to  6,  5s.  8  to  11.30,  3s. 

Excellent  Orchestra.  First  Class  Restaurant.  Open  all  day. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office:  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

Rates  for  the  INSURANCE  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


AGES... 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

£1  12  0 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  15  10 

£5  19  3 

L>  OYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER  ETCHERS.— The 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  is  now  open  at  the  Society  s  Gallery, 
No.  5a  Pall  Mall  East,  from  io*till  5.  _  „  , 

_ A.  STEWART,  Secretary. 

C  RAVES  GALLERIES.— NOW  ON  EXHIBITION,  a 

VJ  Choice  COLLECTION  of  OIL  PAINTINGS  by  CHARLES  T.  BURT, 
of  SPORTING  SUBJECTS  and  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE  SCENERY. 

Also 

A  Rare  Collection  of  the  Choicest  Works  engraved  (principally  in  line)  after 
T.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

GRAVES  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. _ 

T  AWRIE  &  CO.,  15  Old  Bond  Street,  have  now  on  View 

1  v  a  Few  Choice  Pictures  by  Deceased  Masters,  including:  FRANZ  HALS,  VAN  DYCK, 
REYNOLDS.  GAINSBOROUGH,  WQUVERMANS,  CUYP,  VAN  DE  VELDE,  Sec. _ 

THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 
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ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  ON  UNUSUALLY  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office:  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

Manacer:  T.  B.  Spracue,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  Secretary  :  W.  T.  Cray  F.I.A- 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechureh  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1824.  Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterlinc, 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 

TAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq.  RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq. 

CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq.  Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT,  FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Fso  EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA.  HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 

Hon  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE.  Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq.  Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq.  SirC.  RIVERS  WILSON,  K.C.M.C., 

JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq.  C.B. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 

LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared _in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  E  ST  Alt, 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 

ProsDectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  P  ROBERT  LEWIS,  thief  Secretary. 


pALL 


MALL  CLUB,  6a  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Chief  Office  :-HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON. 


SUMMARY  of  the  REPORT  presented  at  the  FORTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 

held  on  7th  March,  1895. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH.— The  number  of  Policies  issued  during  the  year  was  61,744,  assuring  the  sum  of  £6,282,120,  and 
producing  a  New  Annual  Premium  Income  of  £339,957. 

The  Premiums  received  during  the  year  were  £2,077,956,  being  an  increase  of  £223,586  over  the  year  1893. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £518,131.  The  number  of  Deaths  was  3,584,  and  198  Endowment  Assurances 
matured. 

The  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  375,545. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. — The  Premiums  received  during  the  year  were  £4,244,224,  being  an  increase  of  £272,360. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  £1,548,377.  The  number  of  Deaths  was  168,689,  and  1,304  Endowment  Assurances 
matured. 

The  number  of  Free  Policies  granted  during  the  year  to  those  Policyholders  of  five  years’  standing,  who  desired  to  discontinue 
their  payments,  was  66,478,  the  number  in  force  being  398,078.  The  number  of  Free  Policies  wh.ch  became  claims  during  the 

year  was  6,672. 

The  total  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  11,176,661  ;  their  average  duration  is  nearly  seven  and 
a  half  years. 

The  Assets  of  the  Company,  in  both  branches,  as  shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  are  £21,213,805,  being  an  increase  of 
£2.674,940  over  those  of  1893.  A  supplement  showing  in  detail  the  various  investments  is  published  with  this  report. 


GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET  of  the  PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited, 

on  the  31st  December,  1894. 


LIABILITIES. 

Shareholders  Capital  . 

Ordinary  Branch  Funds  . 

Industrial  Branch  Funds 

Claims  under  Life  Policies  admitted 


£  s-  d- 

700,000  0  0 
9,499,379  12  0 
10,975,244  16  9 
39,180  10  6 


ASSETS. 

British  Government  Securities  (Consols) 

Railway  and  other  Debentures  and  Debenture  Stock 
Loans,  County  Council,  Municipal  and  other  Rates 
Freehold  Ground  Rents  and  Scotch  Feu  Duties 

Mortgages . 

Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock,  and  City  of 
London  Bonds  ..... 

Bank  of  England  Stock . 

Freehold  and  Leasehold  Property  . 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities  . 

Reversions . 

Railway  and  other  Shares  .... 
Loans  on  the  Company’s  Policies  . 

Rent  Charges . 

Outstanding  Premiums . 

Cash  in  hands  of  Superintendents,  and  Agents 

Balances . 

Outstanding  Interest  and  Rents  . 

Cash — on  current  accounts,  and  in  hand 


£ 

2,208,377  11 
2,067,606  18 
5,500,322  4 
2,482,077  18 


d, 

9 

1 

9 

9 


2,485,044  19  11 


349,245  13 
167,337  0 
1,196,248  6 
1,811,899  15 
194,349  10 
1,436,831 
314,981 
100,357  5 
390,888  0 


0 
1 
4 
8 
3 
8  11 
9  3 
10 
6 


50,307  12  10 
187,862  3  O 

270,067  0  4 


£21,213,804  19  3 


w™lSiaCmDhu"hYes,  !  EDGAR  HORNE'  chairma "• 

W.  J.  LANCASTER,  Secretary.  PERCY  T  REID,  ’  I  Directors. 

We  have  examined  the  Cash  transactions,  Receipts  and  Payments,  affecting  the  accounts  of  the  Assets  and  Investments  for 
the  year  ended  December  31st,  1894,  and  we  find  the  same  in  good  order  and  properly  vouched.  We  have  also  examined  the 
Deeds  and  Securities,  Certificates,  &c.,  representing  the  Assets  and  Investments  set  out  in  the  above  account,  and  we  certify  that 
they  were  in  possession  and  safe  custody  as  on  December  31st,  1894. 

20th  February ,  1895.  Devoitte,  Dever,  Griffiths  &  Co. 


SHIPPING. 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  I 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI, 
EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . 


.ONDON  TO 

|  every  week. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 


CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,) 

JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  \  every  fortnight. 
NAPLES,  ALEXANDRIA . J 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Lcadcnhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

,,  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers:  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  t6  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  aa  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  JL 1 , aoo,ooo.  Paid-up,  300, coo.  Total  Funds,  Zb , 500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  ol 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President — H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  everyday 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


patron— f^er  fHost  dGrarioua  jfflajestg  tfjc  <Quten. 

President— His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman — Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman—  Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 
Secretary-CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL. 

HE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  So.,  69  Strand  ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


PA  TRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee — Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.  P. 
Treasurers— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers— Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  by 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kirgdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  but 
this  Charity  stands  alone — the  Defender  of  the  defenceless — without  any 
assistance. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  “  Home  '' 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  .£450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 
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THE  LIST  FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS  WILLOPEN  on  FEI°2A^08nth0„HsA™RDA9Y  for  “  e'cOONTET0 

„  T  _  __  „ ni?TNG  &  FINANCE  CORPORATION,  Ltd. 
THE  WEST  AUSTRoFpEn  r0R  SUBSCRIPTION  the  follow.no  issue- 

GOLD EN  CROWN,  LIMITED, 

White  Feather  oR*ATED  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  .890. 

r-  ^  F*IT  AL  -  -  -  #3100,000 

IN  100,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH, 

ATn„.  nwFFRED  FOR  PUBLIC  SUBSCRIPTION  AT  PAR. 

which  ar  ■  shillings  and  Sixpence  per  Share  on  Allotment,  Five  Shillings  per  Share 

Pajable  Two  Shillings  and  Siipence  per  am  on  Applic^  ^  ^ ^  ^  stoe  ^  m  _  

The  Entire  Cash  Capital  required  by  the 

Ind  Finance  Corporation  Limited  and  - 

of  allotment  will  be  given  to  Shareholder 

Directors.  .  .  , 

SSffiS  »!»r?SX*0  west, 

South  Kensington,  sW.,g«  GOUGH-CALTHORPE  (Director  West 

LieUA ;,?,e"£n  Expiring  “nd  Ftaaree  Corporation,  Limited),  .6  Queens  Gate 


"A^traUan  Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation, 

LORPDDOUGLAS,  of  Hawick  and  Tibbets  (late  of  Perth,  Western  Anstraha), 
Surbiton  c  crad0CK-HART0PP  (Director  Mainland  Consols, 

Gold  Mining  Company, 

Limited),  Hutton-roof,  Eastbourne. 

Bankers. 

,  osdon  ; — PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE,  CAVE,  TUGWELL  *  CO.,  LIMITED, 

A„,?io”--t&E  UNION  BANK  Of  AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED, 

Ind  other  Branches  in  Western  Australia. 

Brokers.  _  , 

Messrs.  HAGGARD,  HALE  &  PIXLEY,  26  Austin  Friars,  E.C.,  and  Stock 

Mesfr^HARDIE  &  TURNBULL,  42  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  BURN  &  BERRIDGE,  n  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Consulting  Engineer  in  Western  Australia 

CHARLES  KAUFMAN,  Esq.,  M.E.,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Perth. 

Auditors.  .  „  „ 

Messrs.  MONKHOUSE,  GODDARD  &  CO.,  29  St.  Swtthm .  Lane,  E.  . 

Secretary  and  Offices  {pro  tew.). 

C.  F.  SHACKEL,  Esq.,  54  Old  Btoad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

PROSPECTUS. 

'T'HIS  Company  has  been  formed  for .^^^goj^pN^CRCAVN1  group?  situate 

T*fas» « sSs  Ss 

^Ss.cSf  KdpL.sB™v 

consolidated  into  lease  number  645),  and  472,  comprising  a 

thereabouts.  T  M.E„  0f  Coolgardie,  in  his  Reports  on  the  GOLDEN 

Mr.  ”  •  LI-»AK  *  c',\  t  tcpiipv  Mi'nps  made  several  months  ago,  before 


StrnfDFN  CROWN -“Two  shafts  and  one  open  cut  have  been  sunk  No.  1 

shrunk  to  a  depth  of  32  feet  on  underlay "sh^rom^to 
,5  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches  wide  showing  gold  in  bo  h  ends .0  ^  ^  ^ 
bottom.  In  bottom  of  this  shaft  I  have  broken  um^s  ^  ^  ^  dwts>  IO  grs. 

.  which  here  is  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  ‘  f  No  t  shaft  and  is  8  feet  down 

to  the  ton.  Open  cut is  situa  e onecham  sample  ’  taken  by  me  gave 

in  deepest  place.  Lode  here  is  22  tne  «>.“  chains  south  of  No.  1,  18  feet 

a  result  of  ro  0ZS.7  dwts.  per  ton.  No  feet  4  inches.  and  shows 

6  inches  deep.  Size  of  lode  here  va  ‘B°]k  samples  tauen  from  bottom  gave 

gold  in  both  ends  from  surfac  •  ,  jode  js  north,  20  degrees  west,  and  is 

uaceaWedoTsurIfacerfmm  southern  boundary  to  within  about  two  drains  of  northern 

^“c^MB'RIAu—'^Thcre'^ar^'two^shafis'cin'^  this  property, ^No^i  ^e|f 

3  inches  deep.  Size  of  lode  ‘''boUomis  3  eet  4  me  es^  a’  result  of  2  ozs. 

comment  from  me  unnecessary  CLARKE,  amongst  other  things,  reports  : 

sigtSstpswits 

“l  ..  cut  th:s  l-cef  which  should  be  done  in  from  30  to  35  feet.  t  ne  ooiaen 

r  •rk0.hnnd vour  western  boundar y, you  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  these  lodes 
in  you?  property,  and  as  they  have  both  shown  good  gold  wherever  opened  up  on, 

d  “ri'hree?;ha?ns  from  y?)i°rEas?er?i  and  ftve^fmm  ^Northern  boundary  a  leader 
bas  bLn  opened  up  on;  good  gold  has  been  obtained  here,  and  ^  ^en  by  inc 

degrees  west,  a  second  leader  has  been  opened  up  which  also  shows  nice  coarse  gold, 

-  - • 

principal  reefs. 


an'h^ee°^^^^m^e^aj^°,?i^o^sh^melhav>deheenIsu^knontthis5re,ef,<o?mec|oseeto 

with  an  easterly  underlay .  1  wo  ,  t  southern  boundary,  proving  the 

SSSf  ^fed,  ^ 

showir^^vimiou^p^rtrof  the  shaft?^^^uU^of  the_s'tone  bottom,  lind 

southern  shaft  is  sunk  48  feet,  the  re  character-  the  reef  throughout 

sKsSsslir  -i  - 1»»  •- 

»*"  *  j  SffiWStVS.lSS’iSS  cm  .«.»">  or  .tat  tta  m* 

Cambria  and  with  the  same  under  ay.  An  open  «°pe  bas  gQ£  bem|  v;sible 

over  500  feet  in  length,  showing  hig  S  *  .  r  oml  shows  here  a 

SSK,, f fiJ “'rotdtag  Tint,  in  .hi.  p,lSLbo.,ho«l  hmm  m 

to  superintend  the  working  of  the  'j^es.  ■  •  •  ,  ■  sba)|  be  pleased  when  lie 

representative  is  expected  on  the  Fields nioved  sinking  a  main  shaft  on  the  Golden 

ihit°cwlw  F.S  KAUFMAN,  M.E.,  who  was  specially  instructed  to  examine 
^r*  “  ‘  DFN  CROWN  Lease  for  the  West  Australian  Exploring 

and  report  on  the  hULUEN  Utynu  lm  received  hv  the  Corporation, 

and  Finance  Corporation,  Limited,  mac  ^  j  a  distance  of  forty  miles 

states  Go  den  Crown  mine  situated  White  t  eatner,  a  uisu  format;on 

om  Coolgardie,  N.E.  The  elevation  of  mine  «  dlo5°te  a  true  and  weU-defined 
favourable.  The  country  rock  is  . it  ,n?»gl«  of  45.  Average 
fissure  vein  running  north  and  south.  efined^ein.  'l’he  vein  has  been  proven 

width  of  the  vein  is  2  feet  6  inches  a  ,  #•,  •  t|  e  mine  The  shaft  is  on  the 

UP  for  a  length  of  550  feet.  1  here  are two  shafts  m Ae  feet-dis.ance 

^tht^haVtTanttheV’inclined  shaft  »S  feit.  Depth  o'  incline  45  **  Tte 
level  is  driven  in  22  feet.  Winze  has  been  sunk  x^feeL  |  hf*ef ^cep  full  Sf  tisible 
good.  Open  cuts  and  trial  shafts  70  ?  •  t  .ue  hanging  wall.  I  estimate 

free  gold  ;  rich  quartz  against  the  footwali  and  agaim  t  ‘be  "mg ,  g  dump, 

% -r  «•  ^ 

aUuvial  gold  found  outside  the  vein  formation,  quite  unexpected  in  extent. 

Having  regard  to  the  valuable  developments  and  the  extent  of  the 
sigilt  on  the  Golden  Crown  lease,  as  appears  by  the  Rep  Meikleiolm  that 

small  purchase  price  in  proportion  thereto,  and  the  opinion  M  •  *  J  feei 

this  lea,e  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  enure  Coo kardie ^  GoldneMs,  tJt^Dm  ^  ^ 
justified  in  expressing  then  confidence  .  (  Shareholders  as  soon  as  the 

of  crushing  and  milling  machinery. 

ing  and  Finance  Corporation.  Limited,  who  are,  the  Vend ior.  a.  d  or 

Company,  at  £n,ooo,  payable  as  to  ^4S.~o ;  1  “*h  ^ds^rc  .  ^5,ooo  will  he 

expenses  of  and  incidental  to  the  registration  of  the  Compani  •  dated  the 

the  following  contracts  have  been  en‘*r*d'"‘°  'j8  he  West  Australian 

4th  October,  1804,  between  David  Murray  of  the  one  part,  ^  an  ,VKrecm<.nt 

Exploring  and  Finance  Corporation,  Lifted,  of  the  othe^  pa  t.  Finance  Cor- 

d.atcd  the  eth  March  .895,  between  the  West  A  -  ahan  i.^  or  n  c  cf 

poration,  Limited,  of  the  one  mart,  .and  Charles  Lloyd  as  I  mdu  '°  in  respcct  of 
the  other  part.  Agreements  Lave  been  en  ered  mw  • wu h  thud  Par“c  .(al.  to  none  of 
the  formation  of  the  Company  and  the  under  K  m  bc  deemed  to  have 


•ments,  original  Rtiwiw*.  ,  c.; 

of  Association  can  fie  Inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  • ’"^“"^dalicc  with,  the  form 

Applications  for  Shares  should  bc  made  on,  •  j.  IMbcrs  of  tlic 

enclosed  in  the  Prospectus,  and  sent  with  |1,c  ™<J“1  rc  'a '  i;canl  be  not  allott  d,  the 

fuTU?snofth'fa,m.??U.aiVon^ 

Prospectuses'  and  AppUcat?on  Forms  may'beobtained'at  the  Offices  of  the  Company 
and  also  of  the  Bankers  and  Brokers. 

London,  6//t  March ,  1895.  ^3* 
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SECOND  EDITION. 


ELDER  CONKLIN; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

1  vol.  price  6s. 

Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says: 

"The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris’s  stories  seems  to  me 
beyond  criticism.  The  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  saying 
things,  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable.  Kipling  never 
did  anything  better  than  the  two  short  stories,  ‘  Eatin'  Crow’  and  ‘  The  Best 
Man  in  Garotte,'  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing — which  was  thoroughly 
worth  doing — could  not  have  been  done  better.  The  interest  is  human  and 
heroic,  and'  the  execution  perfect.  ...  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  been 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  in  this  volume.  It  is 
a  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking,  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
has  no  place  in  true  art;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  of 
health.” 

Professor  DOWDEN  says: 

“  Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy — that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  stories.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative;  but  the  action  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character ;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  from  both  events  and  personages,  laying  bare 
muscle  and  nerve  with  an  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrations  ; 
but  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
and  nice  are  needed  for  success ;  neither  rhetonc  nor  sentiment  can  assist 
the  demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 

"These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
■  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
•  realistic  ’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘  The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ’Eatin’  Crow,' and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.' 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States — are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue.” 


Fiue  Thousand  Orphan  and  Outcast 
Children  to  Feed  Euery  Day. 

The  Committee  of  “  Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES  ” 
earnestly  APPEAL  for  AID  in  support  of  the  great  family 
of  orphan  and  waif  children  now  sheltered  in  the  institu¬ 
tions,  to  which  about  e:ght  souls  are  added  eveiy  24  hours. 

Gratefully  will  even  the  smallest  donations  be  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler;  by  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sheppard-;  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr.  Howard  Williams  ;  by  the  Founder  and  Director,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Barnardo ;  or  by  the  Bankers,  L.  and  S.  W.  Bank 
(Bow  Branch),  and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. 

E.  E.  GILL,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary . 

JOHN  ODLING.  General  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  Institutions — 

18-26  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 


Distress  in  the  East  End. 


This  continued  severe  weather  is  causing 
A  TERRIBLE  AMOUNT  OF  SUFFERING 
among  the  poor  by  whom 
WE  ARE  SURROUNDED. 

Our  Visitors  report 

MANY  HOUSES  WITHOUT  A  FIRE 
in  the  grate  or  bread  in  the  cupboard. 

Contributions  earnestly  solicited,  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by 

F.  N.  CHARRINGTON,  Esq.,  L.C.C., 

Great  Assembly  Hall,  Mile  End  Road,  London,  E. 


DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

"  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  ‘  Elder  Conklin  ’ — perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  year." 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 

"  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  its  terse,  close  simplicity — so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk,  or  the 
dramatic  force  w  ith  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  of 
such  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Conklin,  and  Mr.  Letgood. 
■  The  Modern  Idyl  ’  is  the  singularly  powerful  story  which  first  revealed 
Mr.  Harris's  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is 
even  less  pleasant  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force  in  the  realization  of  the  character  of  the  Parson,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  pietism  and  sensuality.” 

ATHEN-ffiUM. 

“The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  momen’s  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin — so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship.” 

SPEAKER. 

"  That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ‘A  Modern  Idyl,’  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  '  Elder  Conklin  '  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  hi-,  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  a-ny  living  w  riter  of  short  tales.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

"Saner  judgment  will  pronounce  the  book  merely  better  than  other 
books  that  are  themselves  not  bad.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harris's  speciality  lies  in 
grafting  on  to  the  outward  world  of  Bret  Harte  an  inward  world  of  con¬ 
flicting  motive  and  fine-drawn  analysis.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  first  story  does 
Mr.  Harris's  method  quite  succeed,  and  the  result  is  admirable.  The 
characters  are  clearly  defined  and  combined  with  great  skill.  They 
breathe  genuineness  and  truth.  There  is  force,  and  pathos  too,  in  the 
story  of  Bancroft  and  Loo  Conklin,  al’Lough  some  of  the  power  of  the 
melody  is  lost  in  the  minor  key.” 


LONDON:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN, 
21  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

"There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies ,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  Szc.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured  ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

T elegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


JHE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 

-K  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron— HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for— 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


~MTY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Sq., 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Established  1807. 

Patron — H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both 
xes,  and  all  ages,  from  children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.  Over 
>1,850  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  formation  of  the  charity  up  to 
e  present  date.  . 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
e  Society's  Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by 
e  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 

10HN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


BOOKS. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

TYIOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  on  WEDNESDAY,  24th  of  April  next, 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  elect  Examiners  in  the  following  departments  for  the 
year  commencing  July  ist,  1895  : — 


Ex  a  m  i ne  rsh  ips. 
Arts  and  Science. 


Two  in  Latin  . 

Two  in  Greek  . 

Two  in  The  English  Language , ) 
Literature,  and  History  ...  j 
Two  in  The  French  Language  ) 

and  Literature  . J 

Two  in  The  German  Language  1 

and  Literature  . J 

Two  in  The  Hebrew  Text  oj 
the  Old  Testament ,  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  Evidences  of  the  Ch  ristian 
Religion ,  and  Scripture  H is- 

tory  . 

Two  in  Mental  and  Moral 

Science  . J 

Two  in  Political  Economy  ... 

Two  in  Mathematics  and  Nat - ) 

ural  Philosophy  . j 

Two  in  Experimental  Philo- \ 
so  pity . j 

Two  in  Chemistry  . 

T  wo  in  Botany  and  Vegetable  ) 

Physiology  . .  ...  J 

Two  in  Comparative  Anatomy  1 

and  Zoology  .  ...  j 

Two  in  Geology  and  Physical 1 
Geography  . J 


Salaries. 

(Each.) 

...  180/. 


120/. 
180I. 
1 30/. 
80/. 


50/. 


Present  Examiners. 

(  Prof.  Arthur  Palmer,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  M.A. 
j  Robert  Drew  Hicks,  Esq.,  M.A. 

I  Vacant. 

f  Israel  Gollancz,  Esq.,  M.A. 
j  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 

J  Amedee  Esclangon,  Esq. 

(  Prof.  Victor  Spiers,  M.A.,  B.-es-L. 

J  Karl  Breul,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  M.A. 

I  Vacant. 


f  Rev.  Prof.  Stanley  Leathes,  D. D  ,  M.A. 
t  Rev.  C.  H.  H.  Wright  D.D.,  Ph  D.,  M.A. 


120/. 

30/. 
200 1. 
210/. 
240/. 
120/. 
120/. 
75^- 


'•{ 


(  Prof.  William  Knight,  LL.D. 

1  Prof.  James  Sully,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Prof.  H.  S.  Fox  well,  M.A. 

J.  N.  Keynes,  Esq.,  M.A,,  Sc.D. 

<  Rev.  H.  W.  Watson,  Sc.D.,  M  A.,  F.R.S. 
(.  Vacant. 

(  Prof.  J.  H.  Poynting,  Sc.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
1  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson,  Sc.D.,  M.A-,  F.R.S. 
J  Prof.  W.  R.  Dunstan,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

I  Prof.  Herbert  McLeod,  F.R.S. 

J  Prof.  J.  R.  Green,  M.A.,  Sc.D. 

1  Vacant. 

J  Prof.  E.  RayLankester, M.A. .LL.D., F.R.S. 
I  Vacant. 

j  Prof.  A.  H.  Green,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

1  Vacant. 


Laws. 


Two  in  Jurisprudence ,  Roman\ 
Law ,  Principles  of  Lest  is  la- 
la t ion,  and  International  I 

Law . ) 

Two  in  Equity  and  Real  and  I 

Pe'sonal  Property  . J 

Two  in  Common  Law  and  Law  ) 
and  Principles  of  Evidence  j 
Two  in  Constitutional  History  } 
of  England  . j 


.  ]  W.  A.  Hunter,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  M.P. 
1004  |  Vacant. 

7  f  Alfred  Hopkinson,  Esq.,  M.  A.,B.C.L.,Q.C. 
5°  *  (John  Simmonds,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  M.A. 

,  j  W.  Blake  Odgers,  Esq., M. A.,  LL.D., Q.C. 
5°''  t  Vacant. 

j  J  Prof.  T.  F.  Tout,  M.A. 
z5'-  IT.  A.  Walker  E,q.,  M.A.,  LL.M. 


Medicine. 

Two  in  Medicine  . 

Two  in  Su?gery . 

Two  in  Anatomy  . 

Two  in  Physiology  . 

Two  in  Obstetric  Medicine  ... 

Two  in  Materia  Medica  and ) 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  j 

Two  in  Forensic  Medicine 

Two  in  State  Medicine  . 

Two  in  Mental  Physiology  ... 

Music. 

Two  in  Music  . 


210/.  | 
200/.  | 
150/.  | 
120/.  | 
105/.  | 
100 1. 1 
80/.  { 
l°l-  { 

25/'  { 


John  Cavafy,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Joseph  Frank  Payne,  E>.q.,  M.D.,  B.Sc. 
Henry  Morris,  Esq.,  M.A.,  M.B. 

Vacant. 

Prof.D.J.  Cunningham, M.D.,C.M., F.R.S. 
R.  Clement  Lucas,  Esq.,  M. B. .  B.S. 

Prof.  W.  D. Halliburton,  M.D. , B  Sc., F.  R. S. 
Prof.  William  Stirling,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  C.M. 
G.  E.  Herman,  Esq.,  M.B. 

Vacant. 

W.  Hale  White,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Vacant. 

A.  P.  Luff,  Esq.,  M.D.,  B.Sc 
Prof.  J.  Dixon  Mann,  M.D. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 

Vacant. 


,  J  C.  Hubert  Parry,  Esq.,  Mus.Doc.,  M. 
^  *  l  Vacant 


A. 


The  Examiners  above  named  are  re-eligible,  and  intend  to  offer  themselves  for 
re-election. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attestation  of 
their  qualifications  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  MARCH  26th. 
(It  is  particularly  desired  by  the  Senate  that  no  personal  application  of  any  kind  be 
made  to  its  individual  members.) 


University  of  London, 

Burlington  Gardens,  W. 

March  5th,  1895. 


By  order  of  the  Senate, 

ARTHUR  MILMAN,  M.A. 

R  egistrar. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYF.RS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

*  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STAN  DARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

J— '  President- LESLIE  STEPHEN.  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents — Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF 
LLANDAFF,  Sir  E.  II.  BUNBURY,  Bart.,  Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B. 

Trustees — Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF, 

Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  170,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various 
Languages.  Subscription,  £2  a  year;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowed  to  Country  anti  Ten  to  Town  Members.^  Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past 
Six.  Catalogue,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBF.RG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “A  Study  in  Colour.” 


LUCILLA. 

AN  EXPERIMENT. 


By  ALICE  SPINNER. 

2  vols.  I2S.  net. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

A  ROUND  TRIP  IN 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

BY 

Lady  THEODORA  GUEST. 

With  ILLUSTRATIONS  from  the  AUTHOR’S  SKETCHES. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  and  27  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 

Geographer  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY. 

AS  OTHERS  SAW  HIM, 

A  RETROSPECT  A.JD.  54. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 


■ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

-■-V  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


"D  OSSALL  SCHOOL. — By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

■*■7  and  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Master, 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


r'LIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

.  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  pr  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  ^25  to  ^50  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  ^90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it. 

Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the  College, 
Clifton,  Bristol.  b  ’ 


Radley  college.— scholarships,  1895.— Two  of  £\ 

r.  k*** 11 ‘nation  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  appl 

the  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  DISCOURSES  OF  PHILOXENUS, 

Bishop  of  Mabbogh,  A.D.  485  519. 

Edited  from  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Centuries  in  the 
British  Museum. 

TKHttb  an  EitoUsb  ^Translation 

BY 

E.  A.  WALLIS  BUDGE,  Litt.D,  F.S.A. 

Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

VOL.  II.  INTRODUCTION,  TRANSLATION,  &c. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  ^80  and  /20  per  annum,  will  he 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
—Apply  to  the  Secretary,  1  he  College,  Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION 

to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster. 


In  addition  to  an  English  Translation  of  the  Syriac  Text  of  the  "Dis¬ 
courses  ”  published  in  Vol.  I.,  the  concluding  Vol.  contains  a  Biography 
of  Philoxenus,  and  a  critical  examination  of  his  works,  extracts  from  his 
smaller  writings  in  Syriac  and  English,  &c. 

Vol.  I.,  Syriac  Text,  was  published  last  year.  Price  of  the  complete 
work,  2  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-calf  (not  sold  separately),  TWO  GUINEAS. 

13  BEDFORD  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

ASHER  &  CO. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

LIFE  OF  ADAM  SMITH.  By  John  Rae. 

8  vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF: 

Being  Notes  Introductory  to  the  Study  of  Theology. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  ARTHUR  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. 


SECOND  EDITION.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 


Xi  This  most  brilFant  and  suggestive  book  ."—Speaker. 

“  Mr.  Balfour’s  book  is  one  which  commands  attention  as  a  contribution  of  first- 
rate  importance  to  the  great  philosophical  debate  of  our  century.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Mr.  Ba’four’s  work  is  more  than  a  philosophical  work.  In  his  position  it  is  also  a 
new  revelation  of  a  man  who,  if  he  lives,  will  have  much  influence  in  the  j  ears  to 
come.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  Constructive  in  its  tendency  the  book  assuredly  is.  It  is,  if  we  like  to  put  it  so, 
conservative  in  the  main  fibre  of  its  ideas,  and  indubitably  animated  by  a  distinctly 
religious  and  devotional  spirit.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  We  cannot  close  our  notice  without  expressing  our  deep  gratification  that  from 
an  English  statesman  has  emanated  such  a  masterpiece  of  thinking  devoted  as  it  is 
to  the  vindication  and  preservation  of  what  is  most  sacred  and  inspiring  in  the  inward 
life  of  man.” — Christian  World. 


Must  certainly  be  described  as  the  most  noteworthy  book  that  has  appeared  for  a 
ong  time  past.” — Morning  Post. 

“This  volume  will  be  universally  recognized  as  a  most  interesting  and  important 
contribution  to  the  greatest  controversy  of  the  time.”— Daily  News. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  u  hich  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  rendered  to  this 
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CHRONICLE. 

'''E'HE  rumours  about  Lord  Rosebery’s  intended  resigna- 
A  tion,  which  have  been  so  busily  flying  about  during 
the  week,  seem  to  have  no  substantial  basis.  He  is  a 
nervous  man,  with  a  habit  of  insomnia  ;  it  may  easily  be 
that  under  thedepressinginfluenceof  his  lateillness,  which 
was  aggravated  by  almost  total  sleeplessness  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  he  cried  out  against  the  fatuity  of  keeping  his 
neck  under  a  burden  which  no  friend  sought  to  make 
lighter,  and  of  clinging  to  an  office  which  brought  with 
it  only  anxiety  and  disappointment.  This  would  be  an 
intelligible  mood  in  asickman,  and  itwould  not  besurpris- 
ingif  someexpression  of  it  found  its  way  to  listening  ears. 
But  between  that  and  the  calm  decision  of  a  man  who  has 
recovered  his  health  to  lay  aside  the  foremost  political 
dignity  of  his  country,  a  considerable  gulf  is  fixed.  Lord 
Rosebery  does  not  produce  the  impression  of  a  man  who 
resigns  things.  None  the  less,  the  suspicion  that  he  had 
retirement  in  view  was  responsible  for  much  agitation 
within  his  party.  The  obvious  notion  that  if  he  went 
out,  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  succeed  him,  was  too 
easy  for  the  ingenious  disseminators  of  this  suspicion. 
They  hinted  at  no  less  a  successor  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself,  who  was  to  return  rejuvenated  from  Cannes  at 
Easter  time  to  preach  a  new  crusade  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Armenian  from  the  unspeakable  Turk.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  eyesight  is  completely  restored,  and 
that  his  bodily  health  is  excellent.  The  only  drawback 
is  his  hearing,  which  it  is  feared  has  become  affected. 
But  for  this,  who  knows  ? 

The  latest  great  strike,  or,  more  properly,  lock-out,  is 
fortunately  lacking  in  most  of  the  sentimental  attributes 
which  go  to  confuse  judgment  in  such  matters.  The 
boot  and  shoe  trade  has  been  brought  to  a  standstill, 
and  many  thousands  of  workmen  thrown  into  idleness, 
in  order  that  a  strictly  technical  dispute  may  be  fought 
out  between  masters  and  men.  No  question  of  ill- 
treatment,  or  of  the  living-wage,  is  in  the  remotest  degree 
Involved  ;  for  which  all  may  be  thankful.  In  its  essence, 
the  quarrel  is  as  old  as  the  hills,  or  at  least  such  hills  as 
were  contemporary  with  the  first  rude  beginnings  of 
labour-saving  machinery.  In  the  making  of  the  modern 
shoe,  machinery  has  been  carried  by  the  Americans  to 
an  almost  incredible  point  of  subdivision,  and  twenty  or 
thirty  different  kinds  of  specialists,  each  doing  his  one 
little  act  toward  the  completion  of  the  finished  product, 
have  been  bred  from  the  original  all-round  cobbler. 
These  persons  have  gradually  built  up  a  most  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  ethics  governing  their  several 
relations  to  one  another,  and  to  their  respective 
machines,  and  to  the  shoe  which  jointly  they  are  to 
make  ;  and  every  time  a  new  machine  is  invented 
this  whole  intricate  arrangement  gets  out  of  gear. 
Some  obscure  pretext  for  friction  was  discovered  by 
certain  ingenious  and  apparently  overpaid  operatives 
in  a  few  factories  in  Leicester  and  Northampton.  The 


masters  could  not  give  way,  because  to  do  so  would 
have  sanctioned  the  principle  that  they  were  merely  spec¬ 
tators  in  their  own  shops.  The  trade  unions,  against 
the  advice  of  their  own  leaders,  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
mutinous  operatives.  At  a  belated  stage  of  the  dispute, 
there  was  talk  of  arbitration,  but  the  Labour  Members  in 
the  House  admit  the  force  of  the  masters’  rejoinder  that 
really  there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate  upon.  The  contest, 
therefore,  is  narrowed  down  to  a  test  of  strength  and 
endurance  between  the  federation  of  manufacturers  and 
the  trades  union,  on  a  purely  trade  issue.  It  may  very 
likely  become  a  nuisance,  all  the  same,  before  it  is 
ended,  and  it  does  undoubtedly  lay  the  English  industry 
open  to  lasting  injury  from  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  on  the  County  Council 
elections,  at  the  meeting  of  the  London  Municipal 
Society  on  Wednesday,  was  almost  equal  in  stupiditv 
to  his  Stepney  oration,  the  result  of  which,  as  the  chair¬ 
man,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  felicitously  remarked, 
“was  shown  in  the  single  unsatisfactory  poll  declared 
in  the  East  End.”  Municipal  government,  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  well  knows,  is  a  matter  of  administration, 
and  in  the  practical  business  of  government  men  who 
work  together  are  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  men  who 
quarrel  on  party  lines.  Mr.  Chamberlain  wishes  to  see 
the  municipal  elections  fought  on  political  grounds,  and 
yet  expects  political  opponents  when  elected  to  work  to¬ 
gether  harmoniously.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  of  Radical 
training  and  mind  to  fight  for  a  Conservative  cause  with¬ 
out  now  and  then  condemning  himself  out  of  his  own 
mouth. 

If  President  Cleveland  had  seen  fit,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  discretion,  to  convene  the  new  Congress  in 
extra  session  on  4  March,  when  it  came  into  being, 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  wait  for  its  statutory  meeting- 
next  December,  we  should  probably  have  heard  a  good 
deal  by  this  time  about  the  conspiracy  of  European 
nations  to  boycott  American  produce,  which  seems  to  be 
powerfully  exercising  the  Transatlantic  mind.  Our  own 
sins  in  this  matter  are  limited  to  occasional  and  sporadic 
restrictions  relating  to  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  in 
cattle  ;  but  on  the  Continent  an  active  anti-American  in¬ 
trigue  is  shutting  out  pork  and  tinned  meats,  and  piling 
up  tariff  walls  against  the  admission  of  cereals,  until 
Brother  Jonathan  begins  to  suspect  seriously  that  the 
whole  world  is  in  league  against  him,  and  to  talk  of  a 
“  retaliatory  policy.”  The  phrase  has  a  queer  sound. 
For  thirty  years  the  United  States  have  exhausted  inge¬ 
nuity  in  penalizing  European  imports  into  their  country. 
An  ex-President,  Mr.  Harrison,  was  elected  seven  years 
ago  at  the  close  of  a  campaign,  during  which  he  re¬ 
peatedly  declared  that  the  true  American  policy  warts  to 
sell  freely  in  other  peoples’  markets  but  to  buy  nothing 
except  at  home.  The  existing  Wilson  Tariff  is  in  reality 
only  a  partial  and  unsatisfactory  modification  of  that 
policy,  and  nothing  but  the  certainty  of  the  President’s 
veto  could  prevent  a  return  by  the  new  Congress  next 
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winter  to  the  full  proscription  of  all  foreign  trade  aimed 
at  by  the  McKinley  Tariff.  Under  these  circumstances, 
one  wonders  what  Americans  think  a  “retaliatory 
policy  ”  means.  As  Europeans  understand  the  phrase, 
they  have  never  had  any  other  since  1865. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Dale,  the  well-known  Congregationalist 
minister,  who  died  at  Edgbaston  on  Wednesday,  was  a 
man  of  some  force  of  character.  As  a  young  man  he 
openly  attacked  in  the  pulpit  the  doctrines  of  human 
depravity  through  original  sin  and  a  terrible  eternity  of 
punishment,  doctrines  which  were  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  his  colleague,  the  celebrated  Mr.  J.  A.  James  ; 
and  he  showed  the  same  courage  in  later  life  in  his  con¬ 
version  to  Unionism.  He  was  a  good  preacher  and  a 
voluminous  writer  ;  in  fine,  a  clear-headed,  energetic, 
average  man,  with  a  gift  for  public  speaking. 

The  word  is  being  passed  round  in  Paris  that  as  soon 
as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  the  Budget,  now 
nearly  through,  the  Ribot  Ministry  is  to  disappear,  and 
M.  Waldeck  Rousseau  is  to  form  a  new  Cabinet.  No 
one  takes  the  trouble  to  suggest  the  occasion  for  this 
shuffling  of  the  cards,  nor  indeed  are  there  ever  wanting 
occasions  for  these  prearranged  convulsions  in  French 
parliamentary  life.  The  rumour  seems  to  reflect  closely 
the  desires  of  reactionary  politicians  generally,  by  which 
we  mean  both  those  who  sincerely  distrust  a  Radical 
regime  and  those  who  are  anxious  that  there  may  be  no 
more  judicial  inquiries  into  railway,  journalistic,  and 
other  scandals.  But  it  seems  doubtful  whether  an  open 
majority  can  be  obtained  in  the  Chamber  in  support  of 
such  a  coalition,  headed  by  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  who 
has  been  at  such  pains  to  identify  himself  with  the 
emotions  of  his  clients,  the  Panamists  and  the  like, 
as  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau.  Moreover,  the  suggestion 
imputes  a  more  adventurous,  not  to  say  defiant,  spirit 
to  President  Faure  than  he  has  given  signs  thus  far  of 
possessing, 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson  is  to  go  to  the  Cape,  after  all, 
and  his  sailing  is  set  down  for  1 1  May.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  he  has  given  notice  of  resignation  of  his  position 
as  a  director  of  the  De  Beers  Company  and  its  two 
associated  organizations,  and  has  sold  such  shares  in 
them  as  he  held.  In  so  doing,  the  Times  is  sanguine 
enough  to  believe  “it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
he  has  done  much  to  remove  the  only  serious  objection 
that  could  be  urged  against  the  appointment/’  That  is 
not  our  feeling.  He  cannot  at  will  dispose  of  the  pre¬ 
possessions  in  favour  of  the  whole  Rhodesian  policy, 
which  coloured  his  last  administration  in  South  Africa, 
and  made  him,  upon  his  return  to  London,  its  most 
natural  figurehead  here.  Even  if  he  could  command 
the  coldest  and  most  absolute  impartiality,  his  years  are 
against  him.  An  old  man  in  any  case  can  do  very  little 
with  the  tremendously  exacting  and  arduous  tasks 
awaiting  a  Governor  and  High  Commissioner  at  the 
troubled  Cape.  An  old  gentleman  in  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes’s 
pocket  offers  an  even  less  satisfactory  object  for  con¬ 
templation. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  oddness  of  the 
fact  that  Worth,  the  world-famous  dressmaker  of  Paris, 
whose  death  has  set  loose  all  the  fountains  of  gossip  this 
week,  should  have  been  a  Lincolnshire  boy,  born  and  bred 
among  the  sober  traditions  of  the  Fen  country,  which 
are  not  much  different  now  from  what  they  were  when 
the  Puritans  left  it,  centuries  ago,  to  set  up  the 
conscientious  theocracy  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 
Worth  was  a  characteristic  product  of  the  Second 
Empire,  which  was  excessively  kind  to  foreigners.  The 
Spanish-born  Empress  and  her  bosom  friend,  the  Polish 
Princess  Metternich,  made  American  dentists  and 
Viennese  fiddlers  and  all  sorts  of  other  strangers  the 
vogue  in  Paris.  These  vanished  with  Sedan,  hardly  to 
return  again  ;  but  Worth’s  fortunes  were  founded  upon 
a  rock  which  revolutions  cannot  shake,  or  communes 
undermine.  Even  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  people  took 
extraordinary  pains  with  their  clothes.  So  Republican 
Paris  had  as  much  need  of  Worth  as  the  Imperial 
capital  had  had,  and  the  other  Republic  across  the 
ocean  sent  its  daughters  to  bow  before  his  shrine  in 
undiminished  numbers,  and  the  Lincolnshire  lad  became 


a  millionaire,  lamenting  to  the  end  that  the  gracious  lady, 
whose  subject  he  remained,  was  the  only  Queen  in 
Europe  who  had  never  given  him  an  order. 

Although  British  research  and  acumen  have  played 
their  full  part  in  the  wonderful  development  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  its  application  to  material  uses,  which 
distinguish  our  generation,  our  wise  men  have  hardly 
held  their  own  with  others  in  the  matter  of  exploiting 
the  possibilities  of  electricity.  Edison’s  peculiar  talent 
has  given  America  almost  a  monopoly  of  what  may  be 
called  the  show  forms  of  advance  in  this  direction  ;  but 
Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  even  Russians,  have  beaten 
us  in  other  branches  of  inquiry  into  this  great  subject. 
Our  Canadian  kinsmen,  however,  have  done  their  best 
to  redress  the  balance.  They  have  discovered  that  elec¬ 
tricity,  generated  on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara 
chasm  and  conducted  by  wires  to  the  Canadian  side,  is 
an  “  unenumerated  article”  from  a  tariff  point  of  view, 
and  must  pay  an  import  duty  of  20  per  cent.  The  dis¬ 
covery  is  unique  in  its  way,  and  the  Dominion  is  entitled 
to  sole  credit  for  it. 

It  is  pleasant,  says  Lucretius  in  a  well-known  passage, 
when  a  great  storm  is  raging,  to  gaze  from  the  vantage 
ground  of  terra  firma  upon  the  toiling  and  hardship  of 
one’s  neighbour  battling  with  the  sea.  So  it  is  not 
without  a  secret  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  the  person 
who  has  hitherto  escaped  the  plague  of  the  day  is  wont 
to  contemplate  the  havoc  wrought  among  those  struck 
down  by  it.  When,  however,  the  rate  of  mortality 
reaches  41.2  per  thousand,  as  it  did  in  London  last 
week,  it  may  well  be  that  our  philosopher’s  satisfac¬ 
tion  will  be  tempered  by  some  anxiety  for  his  own 
safety. 

The  departure  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Smalley  from  London 
to  begin  life  over  again,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  country, 
is  an  event  worth  noting.  He  came  to  Europe,  if  we 
remember  aright,  to  report  for  his  newspaper  the  events 
of  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  and  did  not  go 
back.  For  a  long  time  he  has  been  the  doyen  of  the 
group  of  foreign  journalists  quartered  as  a  corps  of 
observation  in  our  midst,  and  long  ago,  too,  he  grew  to 
be  the  least  foreign  of  them  all.  This  fact  has  not  been 
invariably  counted  to  his  advantage  on  the  other  side  ; 
but  here  at  least  we  preserve  the  memory  of  a  series  of 
intelligent  and  kindly  though  candid  commentaries  upon 
us  and  our  doings,  extending  over  thirty  years,  with 
nothing  but  satisfaction.  The  circumstances  of  his 
departure,  too,  are  interesting.  He  is  to  represent  the 
Times  in  New  York,  and  this  tardy  recognition  by  a 
great  London  paper  of  the  importance  of  America 
as  a  “news-centre,”  equal  in  value  to  at  least  Mad¬ 
rid  or  Sofia,  is  a  welcome  sign  that  we  are  waking 
up. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  would  have  made  an  excellent. 
Speaker,  as  he  was  an  excellent  Chairman  of  Com¬ 
mittees,  with  a  great  reserve  force  of  character,  which 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  unnecessary ;  but  a  small 
knot  of  Radicals,  with  characteristic  intolerance,  have 
intimated  their  intention  of  voting  against  him,  and 
thereby  put  an  end  to  his  chance.  Mr.  Campbell-Ban¬ 
nerman,  it  is  now  stated,  is  willing  to  be  nominated  as 
Mr.  Peel’s  successor  :  he  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  good 
Speaker,  and  he  is  liked  and  esteemed  in  all  parts  of  the 
House.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  though  an  estim¬ 
able  country  gentleman,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  fitness 
for  the  Speakership  with  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  and 
still  less  with  Mr.  Courtney.  How  greatly  Mr.  Peel 
has  enhanced  the  dignity  of  the  office  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  the  man  who  has  no  serious  rival  in  the 
succession  to  the  leadership  of  the  Separatists  is  will¬ 
ing  to  act  as  Moderator  in  the  Assembly  he  might  have 
led. 

We  hear  that  Mr.  Redford  is  to  be  the  new  Censor  of 
Plays.  His  qualifications  from  a  democratic  point  of  view 
are  unimpeachable  :  he  is  utterly  unknown ;  he  has 
written  nothing,  and  given  no  proof  either  of  knowledge 
or  of  capacity  ;  he  was  able  to  serve  under  the  late  Mr. 
Pigott  for  years  contentedly,  and  yet  he  was  not  Mr. 
Pigott’s  child. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  DEMOCRACY. 

rPHE  results  of  government  by  democracy  seem  to 
I  asSh  even  the  most  convinced  democrats.  In 

r  tup  warnins's  of  experience  accumulated  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States,  and  also  in  our  own 
colonies,  these  gentlemen  began  by  PresumJ^  that  a 
democracy  would  show  a  preference  for  those  w  no 
honour  King  Demos  with  an  exclusive  and  vociferous 
mX  They  have  found,  to  their  intense  astonish¬ 
ment  }  that  the  democracy  appear  to  like  dukes  even 
better  than  demagogues.  The  recent  County  Counc 

eiection  marks  a  ^urther^tep  m  their  p>0yntv 

Councifhad  deserved*  well  of  the  people 
the  wages  of  workmen  to  the  highest  level of  the  trades 
unions,  they  had  tried  to  consult  economy  by  eliminating 
the  contractor,  and  had  achieved  their  end  by  them¬ 
selves  doing  the  contractor’s  work.  I  hey  had  increased 
the  rates  it  is  true  ;  but  then  rates  are  bound  to  increase 
the ^  ratepayer  knows;  and  the  Progressives  cheered 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  had  done  so  much 
toecmalize  the  burden  that  the  increase  of  weight 

would  pass  unnoticed:  St  Georges  Hanover  Square 

had  been  compelled  to  help  St.  George  sin  the  East, 
must  be  admitted  that  the  Stalwarts  had  tried  with  all 
their  might,  in  these  and  other  ways,  to  raise  the  wages 
of  the  lowest  class  and  to  diminish  the  pressure  of  public 
burdens  upon  the  poor.  It  is  true  that  their  success  was 
not  commensurate  with  their  efforts,  was,  indeed,  rathe 
a  matter  of  faith  than  of  proof ;  the  fault,  however,  was 
not  with  them  but  with  the  stubborn  nature  of  things. 
Working  along  lines  of  less  resistance  they  achieved 
something  in  the  way  of  multiplying  open  spaces, 
which  constitute  the  playgrounds  of  the  poor..  Besides 
they  had  a  programme  magnificent  in  promises  .  the) 
were  going  to  do  away  with  the  old  corrupt  City,  and 
to  bring  about  the  unification  of  London  government 
by  a  process  which  must  materially  increase  their  re¬ 
sources  ;  they  were  attempting,  too,  to  buy  out  the 
water  companies,  and  hoped,  by  diminishing  the  immense 
expenses  of  separate  management,  to  realize  profits 
that  would  allow  them  to  erect  a  new  Council  Hall 
worthy  of  their  splendour.  They  had  left  nothing 
undone  to  secure  a  continuance  of  their  reign.  y 

could  not  make  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street  passable 
for  decent  persons  by  night,  they  could  at  least  conciliate 
the  nonconformist  conscience  by  shutting  up  the  Empire 
bar  But  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  The  people  in 
their  majesty  sent  a  round  number  of  Progressives  about 
their  business  and  elected  Moderates  in  their  stead  ,  t 
majority  of  John  Burns  was  diminished  by  some  1200, 
and  Sir  John  Hutton  could  only  beat  Sir  Blundell  Maple 
by  2^  votes.  Ever  since  the  event  the  Progressives 
have  been  trying  to  explain  it.  Mr.  Price  Hughes  sees 
in  it  the  triumph  of  the  Devil,  and,  conscious  of  rectitude, 
frees  his  soul  with  cursings.  But  the  moral  of  the 
whole  business  is  that  it  is  inexplicable. 

The  judgments  of  a  democracy  can  never  be  accounted 
for  Where  all  are  ratepayers,  as  in  the  United  States, 
a  political  party  can  pay  off  an  immense  national  debt 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years  and  yet  lose  the  support  of 
the  voters,  or  it  can  increase  pensions  in  the  most  shame¬ 
fully  extravagant  fashion  without  affecting  its  position. 
And  in  France  politicians  have  had  the  same  experience. 
After  the  revelations  of  the  Panama  swindle,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  thrifty  French  voter  would  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  old  Chamber,  and  elect  only  men  of 
character  and  position.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  took 
place.  Some  of  the  most  doubtful  men  were  trium¬ 
phantly  re-elected,  whilst  not  a  few  of  the  most  honour¬ 
able  were  ignominiously  defeated.  No  services  can  win 
the  gratitude  of  the  many,  no  injuries  alienate  their 

favour. 

Though  it  is  fairly  understood  now  that  a  democracy 
cannot  be  won  by  measures,  it  is  still  supposed  by  some 
that  the  people  have  a  keen  eye  for  men,  and  that  they 
do  discriminate  between  able  men  and  mediocrities,  and 
have  a  decided  preference  for  the  more  gifted.  This 
opinion  is  not  only  unsupported  by  experience,  but  is  in 
almost  direct  contradiction  to  facts  as  we  know  them. 
In  the  United  States  it  has  long  been  accepted  as  a 
truism  that  no  man  of  commanding  ability  or  character 
stands  any  chance  of  being  elected  as  President.  1  e 
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Clevelands  and  Harrisons  succeed  each  other  with  the 
mechanical  regularity  of  automata,  and  no  one  who 
has  not  got  an  eye  for  the  infinitely  little  can  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  them  or  differentiate  them  from  the 
mass  of  their  fellow-citizens.  And  in  France  the  same 
lesson  can  be  even  more  easily  read.  The  Empire 
had  left  certain  aristocratic  traditions  m  favour  ° 
ability  which  persisted  long  after  the  third  Republic 
had  been  established,  and  consequently  we  find  Marsha 
Macmahon  succeeding  M.  Thiers  ;  but  Macmahon  had 
to  resign  before  his  term  expired,  and  then  commenced 
the  degringoladc.  Father  Grdvy,  one  would  have 
thought,  was  near  enough  to  mediocrity  to  excite  con¬ 
tempt  rather  than  hostility;  but  Carnot  was  a  Gr^vy 
purged  of  kindliness,  and  distinguished  only  by  the 
accident  that  his  grandfather  was  known.  Then  came 
Casimir-P£rier,  with  nothing  but  wealth  to  recommend 
him,  and  now  appears  M.  F6hx  Faure  the  perec 
type  of  the  ordinary  French  bourgeois ,  who  has  just  been 
reproved  by  the  Figaro  for  making  his  office  too  cheap 
byP  untimely  familiarities.  The  masses  conceive  their 
ruler  in  their  own  image,  and  insist  upon  his  sharing 
their  own  amiable  weaknesses.  But  among  the  servants 
who  resemble  him,  King  Demos  chooses  with  the  im¬ 
partiality  of  momentary  whim  ;  and  this  is  recognized 
to-day  in  London.  Did  not  paper  after  paper  ascribe 
the  defeat  of  the  Progressives  to  the  necessity  they  were 
under  of  declaring  just  before  the  election  that  the  new 
rate  would  be  a  penny  in  the  pound  higher  than  the 
old  3  And  did  not  the  journals  on  the  other  side  comp  am 
bitterly  that  Sir  John  Hutton  threw  open  another 
ground  to  the  people  of  London  within  a  week  of  the 
polling  day  ?  Evidently  the  appointment  is  supposed Ho 
be  given  to  him  who  can  at  the  last  moment  catch  the 

m  The  proper  name  of  King  Demos  is  King  Unreason, 
and  that  is  why  his  reign  is  usually  short  and  his  en 
violent.  Naturally  enough,  the  revolt  against  democrac) 
is  headed  by  ability.  When  a  real  king  appears  he  finds 
all  the  captains  of  industry  and  of  the  arts  on  his  side 
and  there  is  practically  no  ordered  resistance.  At  the 
psychological  moment,  as  Carlyle  long  ago  saw ,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  is  such  opposition  as  stubble  offers  to  fire  ;  for 
King  Unreason  soon  disgusts  every  one  with  his  rule 
Even  his  own  chance  favourites  recognize  that  their 
position  is  due  not  to  their  powers  or  services,  but  to 
the  whim  of  the  moment  and  to  blind  chance  ,  and 
blind  chance  and  to  incalculable  whim  no  one  on  this 
earth  owes  gratitude. 


MR.  SPEAKER  PEEL. 

'"THE  traditional  aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons 
I  was  greatly  altered  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  a  year  ago.  It  threatens  to  change  altogether 
with  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Speaker  Peel.  0 
as  the  venerable  Member  for  Midlothian  remained  at  his 
post,  his  mere  presence  sufficed  to  give  the  assemblag 
an  effect  of  historic  continuity.  His  reverend  mien 
and  elaborately  old-fashioned  manners  and  forms  o 
speech  constituted  visible  ties  with  the  past  Wheneve 
he  was  in  the  House,  speakers  instinctively  addressed 
their  remarks  to  him,  and  the  others  looked  at  him, 
thinking  that  here  was  a  man  who  had  known  Canning, 
and  held  office  under  William  IV.,  and  watched  the 
entire  unfolding  of  Disraeli’s  strange  career  and  worked 
in  Cabinets  with  Peel  and  Palmerston.  The  sight  of 
him,  sitting  on  the  Front  Bench  between  Sir  William 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  seemed  to  invest  ordmarj 
men  and  ordinary  proceedings  with  something  of  the 
dignity  and  impressiveness  of  his  own  ancient  associations 
and  experiences.  He  had  been  the  colleague  of  men  who 
remembered  Burke  and  Pitt,  and  the  thought  of  tins 
brought  the  whole  House  into  conscious  kinship  with 
those  great  shadows.  When  he  went  away,  people  in 
Parliament,  and  out  of  it  began  to  reahze  for  he Jmst 
time  that  his  lingering  on  had  perpetuated  an  i  lus, on. 
The  House  of  Commons,  in  its  character  and  .p  < 
relations  to  the  electorate,  had  become  something  qm  <. 
different  from  the  House  which  Brougham  and  even 
Lord  John  Russell,  knew.  The  change  might  bu  tor 
the  better  or  the  worse,  but  change  of  a  fundamental 

kinTdheaddetp»r,urPJaCof  the  Speaker  wiU  comp.ete  the 
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revelation  of  this  change.  It  will  not  be  possible  for 
Mr.  Courtney,  or  any  other  successor,  to  prevent  the 
House  of  Commons  from  rapidly  becoming  in  outward 
appearance  and  demeanour  what  it  already  is  in  sub¬ 
stance  :  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  a  democratic 
suffrage,  and  controlled  by  partisan  groups.  That  Mr. 
Speaker  Peel  should  have  succeeded  in  concealing  this 
fact  points  to  the  possession  of  really  remarkable 
qualities.  It  was  play-acting,  to  be  sure,  but  of  that 
high  order  which  touches  upon  the  domain  of  poetry 
and  invokes  the  enthusiasm  of  the  devotee.  He  felt 
his  part  with  a  passionate  fervour  which  impressed 
itself  upon  the  whole  House.  The  most  mediaeval  court 
in  Europe  does  not  boast  a  chamberlain  or  herald  with 
a  finer  faith  in  the  value  of  ceremonial  symbolism,  or  a 
more  loving  eye  for  details  of  etiquette  and  proce¬ 
dure.  The  loiterers  in  the  outer  lobby  at  West¬ 
minster  may  see  for  nothing  each  day  a  procession  in 
which  the  chief  figure  bears  himself  with  a  loftier 
histrionism  than  any  master  of  rites  at  Potsdam 
or  in  the  Hofburg.  The  few  traces  of  old-time 
pageantry  which  survive  in  the  House  of  Lords  are 
poor  things  indeed  by  comparison  with  the  splendid 
fashion  in  which  the  formal  business  of  the  popular 
House  has  been  stage-managed.  These  circumstantial 
trappings,  moreover,  were  the  husk  enclosing  a  kernel 
of  high  value.  The  Speaker  insisted  upon  ideals  for 
the  House  not  less  than  for  himself,  and  the  House, 
under  the  influence  of  his  authority,  has  honestly  tried, 
in  its  confused  and  stumbling  way,  to  live  up  to  those 
ideals.  He  was  felt  by  all  to  be  in  himself  an  ideal 
— the  best  Speaker  that  anybody  could  imagine. 
It  is  said,  with  truth,  that  the  tendency  of  his 
term  of  office  was  to  gather  into  the  hands  of  the 
Speaker  more  powers  than  belonged  there  of  right,  or 
than  could  be  entrusted  with  safety  to  a  weaker  man. 
But  though  individuals  grumbled,  the  collective  body 
was  glad  to  acquiesce  in  this  aggrandizement  of  the 
Speakership.  It  was  only  by  that  means  that  the  House 
could  protect  itself  from  its  own  impulses  to  abandon 
pretence,  and  behave  in  its  true  character  as  an  over¬ 
grown  County  Council.  This,  we  fear,  it  must  come  to 
soon  enough  now. 

Foreign  students  of  public  life  in  London  during  the 
past  dozen  years,  have  arrived  at  a  curious  unanimity  in 
discovering  in  Mr.  Speaker  Peel  the  choicest  embodiment 
of  what  they  meant  by  the  word  “  aristocratic.”  In  the 
somewhat  shapeless  controversy  now  proceeding  over 
the  selection  of  his  successor,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
same  term  is  used  in  cataloguing  the  qualifications  of  a 
perfect  Speaker,  though  it  is  admitted  freely  that  no  one 
else  can  hope  to  be  quite  so  aristocratic  as  the  present 
incumbent.  The  employment  of  the  word  is  interesting. 
It  would  have  occurred  to  no  one,  fifty  years  ago,  to 
think  of  a  Peel  as  an  aristocrat.  It  is,  of  course,  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  English  political  retrospect 
that  thousands  of  good  stout  loyal  country  gentlemen 
went  to  their  graves  in  the  belief  that  the  Corn  Laws 
never  would  have  been  repealed  if  Sir  Robert  had  been 
born  a  gentleman.  The  Peels  were  Lancashire  spinners 
or  something  of  that  sort;  well  meaning  people,  no  doubt, 
but  entirely  middle-class,  and  the  baronetcy  obtained  by 
their  founder  in  1800  did  nothing  whatever  to  alter  this 
view  of  them,  universally  entertained  by  the  squirearchy 
of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  progress  of  their 
expansion  towards  the  peerage  had  been,  however, 
already  begun.  Three  of  their  men  had  married  the 
daughters  of  peers  before  the  year  1830.  Three  others 
have  made  like  marriages  since,  and  four  daughters  of 
the  family  have  become  the  wives  of  noblemen.  A  re¬ 
markably  virile  ambition  is  revealed  in  the  history  of  this 
family,  joined  with  much  practical  ability  in  the  way  of 
gratifying  it.  Out  of  a  total  effective  of  thirty-two 
males,  twenty-nine  have  done  something  or  got  some¬ 
thing.  Eight  have  been  salaried  officials  under  the 
crown,  seventeen  have  been  generals,  colonels,  majors, 
or  captains  in  the  army,  and  four  have  achieved  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Church.  All  this  provides  an  instructive 
object  lesson  in  British  sociology.  The  English  State, 
and  the  English  social  structure,  have  been  built  up  in 
this  way,  by  families  starting  with  some  strong  original 
impetus  of  genius,  or  courage,  or  mere  well-ordered 
capacity  for  affairs,  and  pressing  their  way  forward  to 
the  goal  of  Debrett,  making  history  as  they  went. 


An  exceptionally  impressive  object-lesson  is  furnished 
by  the  Speaker  himself.  He  has  always  thought  of 
himself  as  a  Liberal,  and,  save  for  the  single  and  detached, 
issue  of  Home  Rule,  has  apparently  been  in  full  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  Gladstonian  policy  which  within  the  past 
thirty  years  has  revolutionized  Parliament  and  parties 
alike.  He  finishes  his  active  career  by  going  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  he  goes  thither  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  plainly  enforced  by  all  the  comment  accompanying 
the  change,  that  it  is  only  his  innate  Conservatism,  his 
reverence  for  old  ideas  and  forms,  his  “aristocratic” 
temperament,  if  you  like,  which  has  thus  long  prevented 
the  democratic  flood  from  bursting  over  the  barriers  of 
Parliamentary  tradition,  and  levelling  everything  inside 
Westminster  to  the  standards  of  the  Northampton  boot¬ 
maker  and  the  small  shopkeeper  of  Hoxton. 

THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

''T',HE  Navy  Estimates  for  1895-96,  as  explained  by  the 
published  statement  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  by  the  speech  of  the  Civil  Lord  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  have  proved  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  was 
generally  expected  that  they  have  almost  silenced  par¬ 
liamentary  criticism.  The  building  programme  includes 
the  laying  down  of  ten  cruisers  and  twenty  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  ;  and,  simply  because  an  opinion  had  pre¬ 
viously  gained  currency  that  Lord  Spencer  wrould  pro¬ 
pose  to  construct  somewhat  fewer  ships  than  this,  the 
entire  Admiralty  scheme  has  been  received  by  the  un¬ 
thinking  mass  with  such  a  chorus  of  surprised  approval 
that  the  voices  of  the  really  competent  judges  who  are 
conscious  of  its  weaknesses  and  defects  have  failed, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  to  make  themselves  pro¬ 
perly  heard  above  the  din.  M.  Lockroy’s  well-meant 
but  indiscriminate  and  ill-informed  praise  of  the  way  in 
which  we  manage  these  matters  in  England  has  also 
been  not  without  its  effect.  Our  national  pride  is  readily 
flattered ;  our  watchfulness  is  easily  lulled  ;  and  the 
result  is  that  proposals,  which  ought  to  have  been 
vigorously  assailed,  have  been  welcomed,  save  by  the 
more  thoughtful  few,  as  exceeding  all  that  the  country 
had  dared  to  hope  for. 

The  projected  proportions  of  some  of  the  new 
cruisers  ought  to  have  been  obstinately  objected  to, 
since  they  will  materially  tell  against  the  speed  of  the 
vessels.  But,  so  far  as  the  building  programme  is  con¬ 
cerned,  criticism  of  the  estimates  ought  to  have  been 
more  specially  focussed  upon  the  proposal  to  fit  water- 
tube  boilers  to  all  the  new  craft.  This  proposal  is  the 
most  unjustifiable  and  indefensible  of  any  that  have 
figured  in  recent  naval  estimates.  The  argument  is  that 
water-tube  boilers  have  been  found  to  give  good  results 
when  used  in  mail  steamers,  and,  under  peace  conditions, 
in  small  craft  like  the  Speedy  and  the  Rattlesnake ,  and 
that  therefore  they  must  be  suitable  for  large  cruisers 
in  time  of  war.  Never  was  argument  more  fallacious.  A 
mail  steamer  runs  regular  passages  of  a  given  length 
at  a  given  speed,  and,  in  the  intervals,  lies  in  port  with 
ample  leisure  to  clean,  and,  if  necessary,  to  repair  or 
even  to  renew  her  tubes.  But  a  cruiser  in  war  time  will 
do  work  of  no  regular  or  predetermined  character.  She 
will  be  always  wanted.  She  will  have  no  leisure  for  lying 
up.  She  will  often  have  to  be  put  at  extreme  speeds. 
And  in  such  circumstances  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no 
cruiser  supplied  with  water-tube  boilers  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  sea  for  long  without  breaking  down.  Tubes 
will  get  foul,  and  will  leak,  if  they  do  not  actually  burst, 
and  then  the  boilers  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled,  the  ship  in  the  interim  remaining  useless.  It  is 
no  secret — and  surely  it  is  a  significant  fact — that  at 
least  one  of  the  great  British  makers  of  water-tube  boilers 
is  of  opinion  that  these  boilers  are  not  the  most  suitable 
for  vessels  that  may  be  called  upon  to  run  great  distances 
at  top  speeds,  and  that  good  locomotive  boilers  will,  in 
the  long  run,  be  found  more  satisfactory.  For  craft 
that  are  needed  only  for  occasional  short  and  sudden 
dashes,  the  water-tube  boilers  may  be  as  suitable  as  for 
vessels  running  regular  periodical  passages  ;  but  for  fast 
cruisers  they  are  eminently  unsuitable.  All  their  merits 
will  appear  during  peace  ;  all  their  disadvantages  will 
be  felt  during  war.  Mr.  Wolff’s  short  and  sober  speech 
on  this  point  was  an  excellent  one,  but  the  House  failed 
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to  understand  the  importance  ot  the  question  ;  and, 
having-  evidently  been  led  by  Mr.  Allan  s  and  Sir.  E. 
Harland’s  rambling  and  ill-ordered  remarks  to  suspect 
that  the  defects  of  water-tube  boilers  had  been  exag¬ 
gerated  by  those  gentlemen,  seemed  to  imagine  that 
Mr.  Wolff’s  oratory  was  of  the  same  order.  Mr. 
Forwood  was  as  sound  as  Mr.  Wolff;  but  Mr.  Forwood 
is  a  shipowner,  and  not  a  shipbuilder,  and,  although  he 
happens  to  know  a  great  deal  about  engineering,  his 
views  on  engineering  questions  carry  little  weight  in  an 
assembly  which,  as  a  body,  is  absolutely  ignorant  of 
such  matters.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  the  shipbuilding 
vote  be  reached,  the  subject,  which  is  of  the  highest 
moment,  will  be  more  seriously  debated,  for  water-tube 
boilers  have  never  yet  been  tested  in  British  cruisers  of 
considerable  size,  and  it  does  not  require  an  engineer  to 
tell  us  that  to  fit  untried  boilers  of  any  type  to  ten  or  a 
dozen  large  ships  at  once  is  to  court  disaster,  even  if 
the  boilers  be  really  as  good  as  their  advocates  would 
have  us  believe. 

The  Admiralty  proposals  relative  to  the  personnel  of 
the  navy  seem  to  call  for  no  hostile  criticism  whatever  ; 
but  very  different  is  the  case  with  the  proposals  for 
works.  That  the  mole  at  Gibraltar  and  the  new  docks 
at  Portsmouth  are  being,  and  are  to  be,  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  is  welcome  intelligence.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be 
pushed  forward  too  rapidly.  The  harbour  at  Dover, 
however,  and  the  dockyard  extension  at  Hong  Kong  are 
formally  recognized  as  being  equally  in  the  category  of 
pressing  works  ;  yet  the  country  is  calmly  given  to 
understand  that  no  money  is  to  be  spent  upon  them 
during  the  coming  year,  and  the  only  explanation  the 
Civil  Lord  can  offer  is  that  the  Dover  and  Hong  Kong 
works  “are  all  absolutely  new  in  this  sense — that  we 
have  no  works  actually  going  on  at  these  places — 
whereas  elsewhere  we  have  always  works  of  some  sort 
or  another  going  on.”  If  this  mean  anything  at  all,  it 
must  mean  that  the  Admiralty  wants  to  enjoy  the  credit 
of  starting  the  hare,  but  does  not  want  the  trouble  of 
catching  it,  and,  in  brief,  has  no  serious  intention  of 
doing  what  it  knows  and  admits  ought  to  be  done, 
unless,  perchance,  unexpected  circumstances  conspire  to 
render  the  task  much  easier  than  it  now  is.  This  is  not 
the  spirit  in  which  projects  intimately  connected  with  the 
security  of  the  Empire  ought  to  be  approached.  A  loan 
is  to  be  raised  for  certain  other  works.  Why  is  it  not 
to  be  raised  for  these  also  ?  Money  is  cheap  ;  and  it  is 
as  easy  for  the  country  to  borrow  three  millions  as  two, 
and  to  extend  the  repayment  of  the  principal  over  thirty 
years  as  over  twenty.  Procrastination  is  a  grave  fault; 
blindness  is  only  a  grave  affliction.  If  the  Government 
were  really  incapable  of  seeing  the  necessity  for  the 
works  at  Dover  and  at  Hong  Kong,  it  might  have  a 
good  excuse  for  not  undertaking  them  ;  but,  since  it 
has  officially  proclaimed  that  it  does  see  the  necessity, 
it  surely  pronounces  its  own  condemnation  when  it 
declares,  as  it  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  declared 
through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Robertson,  that  it  will  not 
move  in  the  matter  until  the  coming  of  the  Coquecigrues. 


THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

"jVJ  OW  that  the  United  States  has  guaranteed  the 
^  '  bonds  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Company,  it  may 
be  worth  while  discussing  a  few  points  in  regard  to  cost 
and  traffic  which  have  been  very  conveniently  neglected 
by  the  friends  of  the  undertaking  here  no  less  than 
in  America.  Though  nothing  more  can  very  well  be 
done  in  Congress  this  session,  the  construction  of  the 
Canal  is  at  least  assured,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  few 
years  time  will  see  its  completion  and  its  entry  into  the 
lists  as  a  competitor  with  the  Suez  route  and  with  the 
sailing  ship  routes  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape 
ot  Good  Hope.  Will  it,  in  the  first  place,  do  any 
material  damage  to  the  Suez  Canal  ?  Some  time  ago 
the  advocates  of  the  scheme  drew  up  a  pamphlet  with 
comparisons  of  distance  which  showed  a  vast  saving 
of  time — to  regular  steamers  this  means  money — that 
would  accrue  to  vessels  using  the  new  in  preference 
to  the  old  trade  routes.  Singularly  enough,  Suez  was 
almost  entirely  ignored,  and  the  advantage,  so  it  turned 
out,  concerned  only  the  two  Cape  routes — by  way  of 
Cape  Horn  on  voyages  to  Chili,  Peru,  San  Francisco, 
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and  Portland,  O. ;  and  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  voyages  to  the  East.  Now,  to  avoid  all  con¬ 
sideration  of  Suez  in  this  connection  shows  either  an 
unpardonable  ignorance  of  the  course  of  trade  or  an 
equally  unpardonable  wilfulness  in  leaving  out  a  most 
important  factor  in  the  case.  To  be  sure,  Senator 
Morgan  has  uttered  a  few  vapid  generalities:  “The 
difference  between  the  two  Canals  as  earners  of  profit,” 
he  says  in  his  report,  “  is  that  the  Nicaragua  Canal  has 
a  vastly  wider  and  more  lucrative  field  of  commerce 
from  which  to  draw  its  revenues  than  can  be  relied  upon 
by  the  Suez  Canal.”  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  a  wider  field  than  Eastern  Asia,  but  the  lucra¬ 
tive  nature  of  it  is  not  quite  obvious.  Let  the  reader 
look  at  a  map  of  the  world,  and  he  will  see  how 
matters  stand.  From  England  to  Bombay,  by  way  of 
Suez,  the  distance  is  6200  miles  ;  by  way  of  Nicaragua, 
it  is  15,500  miles.  To  Colombo  the  relative  distances 
are  6790  and  15,000  miles  respectively;  to  Calcutta, 
8000  and  15,400  miles  ;  to  Melbourne,  ro,6oo  and  12,750 
miles;  to  New  Zealand,  12,000  and  11,350  miles;  to 
Hong  Kong,  9900  and  13,550  miles;  to  Shanghai, 
10,700  and  12,750  miles;  and  to  Yokohama,  11,740 
and  11,950  miles.  Of  all  the  places  named,  New  Zea¬ 
land  is  the  only  one  which  can  benefit  in  poini  of 
time  by  the  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  route,  and  the 
difference  here  is  no  more  than  650  miles.  Take  the 
distances  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  these  same 
places,  and  in  only  four  instances  does  Nicaragua  offer 
any  saving  of  mileage.  The  voyage  to  Hong  Kong  is 
shortened  by  150  miles  ;  to  New  Zealand,  by  1550  miles  ; 
to  Shanghai,  by  1750  miles  ;  and  to  Yokohama,  by  3950 
miles.  The  Cape  voyage  to  Melbourne  is  shorter  by 
1250  miles;  to  Singapore,  by  1900  miles;  to  Calcutta, 
by  3900  miles  ;  to  Colombo,  by  4900  miles ;  and  to 
Bombay,  by  nearly  6000  miles.  It  is  not  likely,  with 
sailing  freights  so  unremunerative,  that  shipowners  will 
pay  tolls  and  towage  through  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  to 
the  amount  of  nearly  ^jioooon  a  2000-ton  ship,  in  order 
to  save  perhaps  a  day  or  perhaps  a  month  in  landing 
cargoes  at  Hong  Kong,  or  Wellington,  or  Shanghai,  or 
Yokohama.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  carried  in  sailing 
bottoms  with  the  three  Eastern  ports  is  made  up  of 
kerosene  oil,  which  is  shipped  from  New  York  or  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  this  trade 
will  not  be  diverted.  The  steamers  which  ply  between 
these  ports  can  save  time  on  the  voyage,  and  can  pass 
through  Suez  at  a  smaller  toll  than  will  be  exacted  in 
traversing  Nicaragua.  Besides,  they  call  at  way  ports  to 
land  and  take  in  cargo  both  outwards  and  homewards  ; 
and  to  neglect  these  ports  would  be  to  relinquish 
deliberately  a  source  of  income  which  could  not  be  made 
up  by  taking  on  a  new  line  of  way  ports,  because  these 
do  not  exist. 

The  value  of  the  traffic  between  England  and  Germany 
and  the  East  which  the  Canal  officials  tell  us  will  be 
diverted  as  soon  as  the  new  competitor  comes  into  the 
field  is  estimated  at  $90,000,000  out  of  a  total  of 
S3 1 5,000,000  worth,  which  is  claimed  to  be  more  or  less 
tributary.  For  the  reasons  enumerated,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  scarcely  any  of  the  $90,000,000  will  make 
revenue  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  The  traffic  said  to 
be  “entirely  tributary”  is  put  at  $113,000,000,  made  up 
mainly  of  nitrates  and  guano  from  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  and  of  grain,  flour,  and  canned  goods 
from  the  north.  These,  again,  are  cargoes  which  cannot 
afford  to  pay  tolls.  Quick  dispatch  will  not  repay  the 
owners  of  sailing  vessels  carrying  these  commodities  for 
the  heavy  outlay  involved  in  using  the  Canal.  Profits  are 
phenomenally  small,  and  freights  are  few.  They  cannot 
command  regular  charters  as  it  is.  Then,  again,  one  of 
the  arguments  that  must  prevail  to  keep  steamers  to  the 
Suez  route  will  apply  to  steamers  that  trade  with  the 
west  coast  of  South  America :  they  have  a  regular 
itinerary,  which  involves  outward  and  homeward  calls 
at  Brazilian  and  River  Plate  ports.  New  Zealand 
steamers,  too,  call  at  Rio  on  the  way  home.  And 
American  sailing  ships  which  go  to  and  from  New  York 
and  San  Francisco  will  not  use  the  Canal  because  their 
expenses  are  heavier  than  those  of  English  vessels  of 
the  same  class,  and  their  profits  are  therefore  smaller  ; 
and  if  English  ships  will  not  go  by  way  of  the  new  ship 
Canal  because  it  will  not  pay  them  to  do  so,  American 
“packets”  will  not  because  they  are  in  worse  case  still. 
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Put  into  tons,  the  traffic  expected  by  the  company  to 
patronize  the  Canal  works  out  at  8,122,093  tons,  divided 
into  5,333,415  tons  “entirely  tributary,”  2,526,542  tons 
“largely  tributary,”  and  262,136  tons  “partially  tribu¬ 
tary.”  An  independent  and  unprejudiced  estimate  of 
what  the  Company  will  actually  get  gives  a  total  of 
3,500,000  tons,  which  is  decidedly  liberal. 

The  statements,  that  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the 
cost  of  this  undertaking,  are  as  moderate  as  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  traffic  are  exaggerated.  M.  Menocal,  the 
main  promoter,  put  the  sum  at  $50,000,000,  or  say 
jQ  10,000,000  sterling,  for  the  actual  making,  and  a 
further  $15,000,000,  or  ^3,000,000,  for  administrative 
expenditure  and  interest  during  construction.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  experts  raised  this  sum  to  $87,799,570,  or  less 
than  ^18,000,000.  The  Morgan  report  to  Congress 
gives  $100,000,000,  or  ^20,000,000,  as  the  outside  limit 
of  cost.  The  balance  of  opinion,  however,  among  those 
who  ride  the  canal  hobby-horse  inclines  to  $90,000,000, 
or  ^18,000,000,  “exclusive  of  banking  commissions,  in¬ 
terest  during  construction,  and  other  expenses  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  engineer’s  report.”  The  first  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  making  the  Suez  Canal  was  about  ^8,000,000. 
The  actual  cost,  including  the  enlargement,  was  about 
^33,000,000.  The  contract  for  constructing  the  Man¬ 
chester  Canal  was  given  out  at  ^6,500,000.  The  bill 
amounted  in  the  end  to  nearly  ^15,000,000.  Pains 
have  been  taken  to  explain  that  there  are  few  obstacles 
to  engineering  work  in  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  ;  (hat  the  cuttings  are  few  and  unimportant  ;  that 
much  of  the  waterway  will  be  carried  through  a  magni¬ 
ficent  inland  sea,  and  so  on.  Nothing  could  be  more 
misleading.  There  will  be  nearly  27  miles  of  excavation, 

\  miles  of  basins  constructed  by  means  of  enormous 
darns,  and  a  portion  of  the  121  miles  of  river  and  lake 
navigation  will  be  artificial.  Lake  Nicaragua  is  spoken 
of  as  furnishing  free  and  unobstructed  passage  to  vessels 
of  the  largest  class.  As  a  fact,  it  is  obstructed  on  the 
east  side  by  a  long  flat  shoal,  where  it  will  be  necessary 
to  dredge  and  maintain  a  channel  fourteen  miles  long, 
for  maintaining  which  we  find  no  provision.  The 
geologists  tell  us  that  basaltic  lavas  predominate  along 
both  the  Panama  and  Nicaragua  Canals.  There  will 
be  six  locks  to  carry  the  waterway  over  the  “great 
divide.”  Even  with  the  Canal  cross-section  and  the 
slopes  proposed,  there  are  in  it  10,000,000  cubic 
yards  of  excavation.  Then,  there  must  be  a  dam 
across  the  San  Juan  River,  and  another  across  the 
Tola  River.  The  former  will  be  1900  ft.  long  and  70  ft. 
high,  and  the  latter  1800  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  high.  The 
dams  across  the  San  Carlos  will  be  3!  miles  in  length 
and  60  ft.  in  height.  Altogether,  the  dams  and  embank¬ 
ments  will  aggregate  eight  or  nine  miles.  These  are 
a  few  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  builders  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal.  And  they  are  very  real  difficulties, 
which  will  be  not  in  the  least  minimized  by  the  necessity 
of  bringing  much  of  the  material  for  embankments,  lock 
facing’s,  &c.,  from  a  distance — some  of  it  from  the  United 
States. 

We  waive  consideration  of  the  Canal  for  its  strategic 
importance  in  the  event  of  war,  and  confine  ourselves 
on  this  occasion  solely  to  its  commercial  side.  And 
here  let  us  add  that  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  saying 
that  its  construction  will  be  a  huge  economical  mistake — 
a  vast  waste  of  human  energy,  a  waste  both  of  money 
and  labour.  We  assume  that  the  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  would  be  worth  making,  and 
would  eventually  be  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  district 
through  which  it  is  to  run,  but  also  to  the  world  at 
large,  if  not  to  the  Company  itself  and  to  the  country 
which,  being  convinced  of  its  utility,  has  guaranteed  its 
bonds.  To  our  thinking — and  we  have  given  our 
reasons — the  traffic  that  will  be  carried  on  through  it, 
within  a  reasonable  number  of  years  after  its  opening, 
cannot  conceivably  reach  the  dimensions  promised.  We 
believe  also  that  the  cost  of  its  construction  will  greatly 
exceed  the  most  liberal  estimate  that  has  been  put  for¬ 
ward.  In  the  matter  of  maintenance,  also,  we  believe  the 
promoters  are  over-sanguine.  This  item  will  probably,  all 
things  considered,  come  to  four  times  the  annual  cost  of 
maintaining  the  Suez  Canal,  and  on  this  basis  the  total 
revenue  from  the  3,500,000  tons  which  may  be  looked 
for  as  traffic,  will,  at  tw  o  dollars  per  ton,  be  quite  eaten 
up  in  expenses. 


THE  GENTLE  ARTIST. 

Mr.  J.  McN.  Whistler  loquitur. 

“  '"PELL  you  about  it — why,  certainly.  It’s  delightful ; 

they're  all  ‘  making  copy  ’  for  the  second  volume 
of  my  ‘  Gentle  Art.’  Of  course,  I’ll  begin  at  the  beginning 
if  you  insist  upon  it,  and  gravely :  yes,  gravity’s  the  soul 
of  humour.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Moore  came  to  me  and 
told  me  about  the  Baronet,  a  sort  of  humble  confrere, 
don’t  you  know,  who  admired  my  work — becomingly, 
and  wanted  to  have  something  from  my  brush.  Any 
little  thing,  however  slight,  a  mere  sketch  of  Lady  Eden, 
something  that  could  be  done  in  a  sitting  or  two,  don’t 
you  know.  As  for  the  price,  well,  the  Baronet  was  a 
gentleman,  and  not  a  Rothschild  ;  he  could  afford  100 
or  150  guineas  for  any  little  thing,  it  needn’t  be  much — 
just  whatever  I  liked  to  throw  off.  I  gave  provisional 
consent.  Money  didn’t  matter,  of  course  ;  it  never  does 
to  the  artist,  don’t  you  know,  though  occasionally  it 
makes  a  difference  to  the  man — a  secondary  consideration 
in  all  cases  if  I  am  en  veine  and  the  subject  helps  me. 
In  due  course  of  time  I  got  a  letter  from  the  Baronet,  the 
sort  of  letter  that  a  man  who  dressed  every  night  for 
dinner  would  write,  thanking  me  and  praising  me, 
and — and  something  about  terms.  Thereupon  I  replied, 
reciprocating  politely,  and — and  said  that  the  terms 
were  100  or  150  guineas.  At  the  moment  I  was  not  in  the 
humour  for  pastels  or  water-colours  ;  oils — the  strong 
spell,  don’t  you  know,  held  me,  and  I  began  the  portrait. 
The  arrangement  pleased  me,  and  I  let  myself  go  and 
took  pains — pleasures,  I  mean,  pleasure  in  elaborating 
it  and  finishing  it,  and — the  Baronet  seemed  delighted, 
don’t  you  know,  as  the  sittings  went  on  and  the  thing 
grew— became  confidential  even,  and  confided  to  me 
that  he’d  had  troubles  with  other  painters  ;  and  every¬ 
thing  went  well  till  the  famous  day  of  the  Valentine, 
the  14th  of  February.  He  came  up  to  me  with  a 
sort  of  attempt  at  facetious  familiarity,  and  gave 
me  an  envelope  and  begged  me  not  to  open  it  then — 
said  it  was  a  Valentine  for  me,  and  so  on,  and  so 
on.  I  took  all  this  for  the  Baronet’s  awkward  way  of 
being  generous,  though  my  experience  is  that  awk¬ 
wardness  usually  goes  with  untimely  thrift.  Still, 
don’t  you  know,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  Baronet,  I  hoped 
for  the  best,  and  went  off  home,  and  there  I  found  a 
little  note  and  a  cheque  ;  the  note  was,  ‘  Herewith  the 
Valentine.  Value.’ — Oh,  yes  !  Value,  ^105. 

“Then  I  was  a  little  puzzled.  It  seemed  to  me — a 
Southern  gentleman,  don’t  you  know,  keenly  alive  to 
the  finest  suggestions  of  honourable  conduct — that  the 
price  should  have  been  fixed  by  me,  or  at  least  by 
my  work.  Had  I  given  them  my  best,  don’t  you  know, 
with  love  of  the  work,  and  delight,  or  something  thin, 
perfunctory,  and  mechanical  ?  I  was  hurt,  offended  at 
this  foolish,  facetious  way  of  telling  me  that  the  least 
value  put  upon  my  work  was  the  proper  value.  And 
then  a  light  broke  in  upon  me.  The  Baronet  was  evidently 
trying  to  score  off  me,  as  he  had  scored  off  the  others  : 
but  that  must  not  be  allowed  ;  the  dignity  of  art  forbade. 
I  sat  down  and  wrote  to  him  in  this  fashion  :  ‘  Dear 
Sir  Wm.  Eden, — I  have  received  your  Valentine.  You 
are  really  magnificent,  and  have  indeed  scored  all  round, 
&c.  &c.  Yours.’ 

“  Like  my  letter? — No,  he  didn’t  seem  to.  I  thought 
by  what  he  said  that  he  was  just  off  to  shoot  in  Central 
Africa  ;  but  next  morning  he  appeared  at  my  studio  in 
brown  boots,  don’t  you  know,  and  travelling  costume, 
which  was,  of  course,  appropriate  for  Paris  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Englishman.  He  told  me  he’d  never  been 
so  insulted.  I  laughed,  and  told  him  that  I  didn’t 
think  he  could  be,  don’t  you  know,  ha  !  ha  !  He  sup¬ 
posed  that  that  was  another  example  of  my  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  enemies  ;  and  I,  though  inwardly  enjoying  the  soft 
impeachment,  reassured  him — the  only  people  I  made 
enemiesof  werefoemen  worthy  of  mysteel,  don’t  you  know 
—more  or  less  worthy.  Ruskin  and  Oscar  Wilde  and 
Burne-Jones,  ha  !  ha  !  but  never  a  Baronet.  He  appealed 
to  my  letter,  and  declared  that  100  guineas  was  the  price 
agreed  upon  ;  but  I  insisted  upon  reading  the  letter, 
and  there  the  figures  stood,  100  or  150  guineas,  and 
then  came  the  Baronet’s  memorable  reply  :  ‘  I  know 
that  I  have  there  a  beautiful  little  picture,  but  that  is  my 
luck  !  and  a  man  is  a  d - d  fool  who  gives  a  larger 
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price  for  a  thing-  that  he  can  have  for  a  smaller  one  !  ’ 
After  that  I  felt  that  the  incident,  dramatically  speaking, 
was  closed  ;  but  he  persisted  in  spoilingthe  situation  by  pro¬ 
longing  it,  tediously  repeating  that  he  had  been  insulted, 
to  which  at  length  I  replied  that  I  was  in  every  way  at  his 
disposition,  ready  to  meet  him  if  he  so  desired  ;  but  no, 
he  preferred  the  iteration  of  his  grievance,  and  so  moved 
awkwardly  from  remonstrance  to  expostulation,  and  at 
length  offered  to  draw  a  cheque  for  me  for  the  extra  fifty 
guineas — then  and  there.  That  was  too  much  ;  I  politely 
insisted  that  the  incident  was  closed,  and  conducted 
him,  using  all  courtesy,  to  the  door.  But  how  undigni¬ 
fied  they  are,  these  baronets.  He  went  on  talking  as  he 
went  down  the  stairs  (I  looking  down  upon  him  from  a 
vantage),  declaring  that  he  had  been  ill-treated  and  in¬ 
sulted,  till  I  ventured  to  remind  him  that  such  abject 
confessions  on  a  staircase  would  not,  if  overheard, 
increase  the  esteem  which  would  naturally  be  felt  for  a 
gentleman  of  his  rank  in  France.  And  therewith  exit 
the  Baronet  in  his  brown  boots. 

“  Did  I  keep  his  cheque?  Of  course  I  kept  it ;  that’s 
the  point  of  it.  What  else  was  there  for  me  to  do  ? 
Suppose  I  had  returned  his  cheque,  I  should  have  had 
to  destroy  the  portrait  ;  I  could  not  keep  a  picture  of 
his  wife.  I  should  thus  have  lost  my  work,  and  he, 
having  suffered  no  damage,  would  have  gone  about 
saying,  ‘  An  impossible  person,  Whistler,  don’t  you 
know  :  all  fads,  and  fancies,  and  whims.  I  commissioned 
him  to  do  a  picture  of  my  wife,  don’t  you  know — price 
carefully  agreed  upon,  knowing  what  an  extraordinary 
person  he  was — and  after  he  had  finished  it  he  returned 
me  my  cheque.  An  incalculable  creature — no  method  in 
his  madness — doesn’t  score  off  anybody.’  No,  no  ;  that 
must  not  be  the  issue,  I  resolved. 

“  I  kept  the  cheque  in  order  that  the  Baronet  might  be 
forced  to  come  and  ask  for  it — to  tell  his  story  here  in  open 
Court.  I,  therefore,  destroyed  the  portrait,  but  kept  the 
arrangement,  an  idea  that  surely  belonged  to  me,  and 
got  an  American  lady  whom  I  knew  to  sit  for  the  face,  and 
so  my  work  was  not  lost.  The  artist’s  work,  you  know, 
dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  remains,  and  will  remain, 
while  the  man,  don’t  you  know — the  man  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  scoring  off  the  Baronet.  Of  course  I  returned 
his  cheque  in  due  course,  and  the  French  Court  has  just 
handed  the  picture  over  to  me.  That  is  where  the 
matter  stands  at  this  moment.” 

THE  DECLINE  OF  FOX-HUNTING. 

■pOR  two  hundred  years  has  fox-hunting  in  its  pre- 
A  sent  form  flourished  in  England  ;  men  begin  to  ask 
themselves  if  it  is  to  endure  much  longer.  Twenty 
years  ago  and  less  such  a  query  would  have  seemed 
impossible.  But  twenty  years  ago  farmers  were  still 
comfortably  off,  landlords  were  not  “splendid  paupers,” 
and  wire-fencing  was  practically  unknown.  In  these 
days,  too,  the  critics  of  hunting  and  hunting  ethics — those 
people  who,  because  they  cannot  enjoy  a  healthy  sport 
themselves,  hate  that  others  should  enjoy  it — grow  ever 
more  clamorous.  Acrid  critics  in  themselves,  however, 
are  scarcely  likely  to  be  the  death  of  hunting  ;  they  have 
endured,  without  much  injury  to  the  pastime,  as  long  as 
fox-hunting  itself.  Goodman,  chaplain  to  Anne  of 
Denmark,  wrote  280  years  ago  of  “  these  outrageous, 
troublesome,  and  bloody  sports  which  wholly  savour  of 
cruelty,”  and  again,  speaking  of  hunters,  “the  high¬ 
ways  cannot  contain  them,  but  over  the  hedges  and 
ditches ;  here  begins  the  cry  and  curse  of  the  poor 
tenant,  who  sits  at  a  hard  rent  and  sees  his  corn  spoiled.” 
The  poor  tenant  who  sits  at  a  hard  rent  has,  indeed, 
far  more  cause  of  complaint  in  these  days  of  depression 
and  of  overcrowded  fields;  yet  even  his  melancholy 
condition,  much  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  present  state  of 
fox-hunting,  is  only  one  of  the  factors  in  that  unques¬ 
tionable  decadence  which  we  see  in  every  part  of  England. 

The  portents  certainly  grow  more  ominous  season  by 
season.  Barbed  wire  has  now  obtained  so  great  a  foot¬ 
ing  that  men  ride  at  their  fences  in  many  countries  with 
feelings  approaching  a  shudder.  Only  the  other  day 
Mr.  Heywood-Lonsdale,  master  of  the  Shropshire 
Hounds — which  he  hunts  at  his  own  expense — pointed 
out  that  in  view  of  a  serious  accident  by  wire  to  one  of 
his  whips,  and  of  the  general  state  of  the  country,  fox¬ 
hunting  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if  the  evil  were 


not  soon  abated.  The  reduced  incomes  of  landlords, 
too,  begin  to  tell  hardly  upon  sport.  Landlords,  of 
course,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  been  always 
main  pillars  of  the  pastime.  They  have  furnished  land 
to  ride  over,  an  excellent  stamp  of  master,  who  knows 
the  country  and  is  well  known  to  it ;  and  in  many 
cases  they  have  provided  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  hounds.  Without  them  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
hunting  can  last. 

But  in  all  directions  landlords  are  withdrawing  from 
the  sport,  or  reducing  their  establishments.  The  Good- 
wood  Hunt  is  to  be  abandoned,  and,  as  we  hear,  next 
month  the  horses  and  hounds  of  this  historic  pack  are  to 
be  sold.  In  the  Brocklesby  country  Lord  Yarborough  is 
reducing  his  hunting  days  from  four  to  two.  There  is  talk 
of  a  similar  reduction  with  the  Belvoir.  That  enthusiast 
and  great  sportsman,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  has, 
sooner  than  give  up  the  Warwickshire  Hounds,  long 
since  relinquished  his  own  mansion-house  and  lived  in  a 
smaller  place  at  Kineton.  The  North  Herefordshire, 
South  and  West  Wilts,  Haydon,  West  Meath,  County 
Limerick,  Galway,  Stevenstone  (Hon.  Mark  Rolles’s),  and 
a  number  of  other  packs  are  masterless  for  next  season. 
The  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  masters  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  seems,  indeed,  to  increase  year  by  year. 
In  many  counties  malcontent  tenants,  or  small  free¬ 
holders,  become  more  and  more  defiant.  In  some 
localities  you  may  even  find,  as  in  a  certain  part  of 
Hampshire,  pieces  of  land  in  the  centre  of  a  good  hunt 
so  fenced  and  guarded  by  wire  as  to  be  absolutely 
impregnable.  One  of  these  malcontent  strongholds  is 
sufficient  to  spoil  the  sport  and  pleasure  of  a  whole 
day’s  hunting. 

The  crowds  of  strangers  and  townsmen  who  nowadays 
invade  fashionable  hunts  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
show  few  symptoms  of  decline,  a  decline  most  welcome 
to  the  striving  farmer.  In  fashionable  countries,  too, 
masters,  often  unthinkingly,  show  little  consideration 
for  the  tenant,  who  on  his  one  rough  nag  still  likes  to 
see  hounds  at  work.  The  young  thrusters,  the  rich 
two-horse  men,  are  far  too  much  considered.  Even 
hounds  are  bred  too  much  for  pace,  so  that  a  short 
headlong  gallop  after  the  fox  often  takes  the  place  of 
old-fashioned  but  more  real  hunting.  Sometimes  the 
farmer,  who  has  hurried  round  his  work  in  the  morning, 
reaches  the  meet  late.  Instead  of  taking  hounds  to 
covert,  as  in  the  old  days,  at  a  slow  trot,  they  are 
hustled  along  from  covert  to  covert,  the  farmer’s  one 
nag  is  soon  done  for,  and  his  day’s  sport  spoiled.  The 
army  of  second  horsemen,  spread  at  their  own  sweet 
will  over  the  fields,  unchecked,  unthinking,  and  uncaring, 
is  another  source  of  annoyance  to  the  long-suffering 
farmers.  Second  horsemen  care  little  for  fences  and 
growing  crops,  or  even  for  the  trouble  of  shutting  a 
gate  now  and  again.  They  are,  like  too  many  of  their 
masters,  more  “men  of  fashion”  than  sportsmen. 
Lord  Lonsdale,  to  the  credit  of  his  foresight,  has  provided 
against  this  plague  of  second  horsemen,  and  in  his 
country  has  issued  an  edict  confining  them  to  roads  and 
bridle  paths.  Causes  such  as  these  all  contribute  to  the 
increase  of  discontentedfarmers,  and  of  theaccursed  wire. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  ominously  dark  cloud  now  ga¬ 
thered  over  hunting,  we  are  not  of  those  decadents 
who  cry  that  the  sport  is  at  its  last  gasp.  We  hold  that, 
subject  to  strong  modifications,  hunting  will  exist  far 
into  the  next  century.  Agriculture  can  scarcely  be  at  a 
lower  ebb  than  now  ;  probably  it  will  slowly  improve  a 
little.  Fox-hunting,  we  believe,  will  with  most  packs 
revert  to  tha  conditions  existing  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  In  the  quieter  and  less  fashionable  countries, 
the  tenants,  the  squires,  a  few  wealthy  residents  within 
the  hunt  who  subscribe  liberally,  and  a  friend  or  two, 
will  form  the  field.  Probably  less  money  will  be  spent  ; 
hunting  days  will  be  fewer — say  two  days  a  week  on 
the  average — and  there  will  be  somewhat  less  smartness 
in  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  sport — real  hunting 
— will  be  quite  as  good  as  formerly  ;  perhaps,  in  some 
respects,  better.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  hunting, 
though  slower,  was  at  least  as  enjoyable  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago  in  Warwickshire,  when  Mr.  Corbett,  on  his 
old-fashioned  white  horse,  hunted  his  old-fashioned 
hounds,  as  in  these  days  of  flashy  gallops  and  over¬ 
riding  fields.  Whether  in  fashionable  or  unfashionable 
countries,  the  cloud  of  parasites,  who  now  do  their  best 
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to  throttle  hunting-,  too  often  paying  not  a  shilling  for 
their  pleasure,  will  disappear.  The  men  who  wander, 
butterfly-like,  from  hunt  to  hunt  without,  subscribing, 
the  purely  nominal  subscriber,  and  the  legions  of  train¬ 
men  from  big  towns,  cannot  be  much  longer  tolerated, 
and  will  become  extinct.  They  have  had  a  good  innings, 
but  there  are  abundant  signs  that  their  day  is  at  an 
end. 

In  fashionable  countries  rich  townsmen  and  residents, 
not  of  the  purely  landlord  class,  will  have  to  pay  very 
differently  for  their  sport.  Subscriptions  for  such  as 
these — who  can  afford  it  and  will  hunt — will  be  often 
more  than  trebled.  Paid  offici  il.s,  probably  from  the  farm¬ 
ing  class,  will  be  employed  to  settle  disputes  and  claims, 
and  get  all  wire  down  before  the  opening  meet.  Wire 
will  vanish  in  many  counties.  Its  existence,  or  non-exist¬ 
ence,  is  essentially  a  question  of  price,  and  that  price  will 
have  to  be  forthcoming.  Here  and  there  greedy  and 
malcontent  tenants  and  small  owners  will  have  to  be 
pacified  by  something  like  a  “hunting  rent.”  Poultry 
bills,  and  damages  to  crops  and  fences,  will  be  settled 
on  a  more  liberal  scale.  In  fine,  hunting  in  fashionable 
countries  will  cost  more  money,  and  will  have  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  mainly  by  rich  men  who  can  afford  it.  Subject  to 
some  such  changes  as  these,  we  believe  that  fox-hunting 
will  take  heart  again  and  flourish.  Its  disappearance 
would  be  a  real  loss  to  the  country.  In  these  neurotic 
times  a  sport  so  manly,  so  health-giving,  and  so  whole¬ 
some,  can  very  ill  be  spared. 

THE  LAW  OF  SYMMETRY. 

GERMAN  chemist  of  distinction  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  on  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  unsaturated  acids.  During  this  time,  with 
the  assistance  of  numerous  pupils,  he  has  published  some 
dozens  of  papers  and  prepared  some  hundreds  of  new 
substances.  The  result  of  these  stupendous  labours  is 
the  discovery  that  the  a  /3  acids  and  the  p  y  acids  are 
mutually  convertible  one  into  the  other.  Was  it  worth 
while  ?  will  no  doubt  be  the  question  asked.  Are  all 
these  hundreds  of  new  compounds  of  any  use  ?  and  is 
the  knowledge  of  them  worth  knowing?  Whether 
hydrosorbic  acid,  for  example,  is  an  a  @  compound  or  a 
P  y  compound  appears  to  have  as  little  to  interest  the 
world  as  the  existence  of  hydrosorbic  acid  at  all.  To 
the  outside  observer,  organic  chemical  research  appears, 
no  doubt,  to  be  pursued  by  its  votaries  with  the  sole 
object  of  producing  some  new,  quite  useless  compound 
of  a  rather  more  complex  structure  than  that  of  any 
other  compound,  and  of  assigning  to  it  a  name  longer 
by  a  syllable  or  two  than  any  other  name  ;  an  intoler¬ 
able  deal  of  sack  unredeemed  by  even  one  halfpenny 
worth  of  bread.  The  production  of  new  substances  is, 
of  course,  not  the  only  side,  possibly  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  side,  of  research  in  organic  or  in  inorganic 
chemistry,  but  in  popular  estimation  it  has  always  been 
the  most  obvious  and  the  most  attractive  side,  provided 
only  the  things  are  of  some  use  or  possess  an  interest 
beyond  their  mere  existence.  The  strongest  criticism 
which  Liebig  could  bring  against  Lavoisier  was  that  he 
hadprepared  nonewsubstance.  A  new  element,  abrilliant 
new  colour,  or  a  frightfully  destructive  explosive  appeals 
more  forcibly  to  our  imagination  than  refinements  as 
to  the  position  of  double  bonds  or  theories  of  dissocia¬ 
tion.  Although  the  bulk  of  the  compounds  prepared  by 
the  learned  and  industrious  German  professor  are  prob¬ 
ably  quite  useless,  yet  to  a  select  circle  of  organic 
chemists  his  work  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  absorbing  interest ;  and  so  far  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  now  exhausted,  a  young  French  chemist,  only 
a  few  months  ago,  declared  that  “les  acides  non-satunLs 
ont  4t4  jusqu’ici  fort  peu  etudi^s.” 

The  great  majority  of  researches  in  organic  chemistry 
are  based  on  a  theory  barely  forty  years  old,  the  work 
of  many  minds,  the  theory,  namely,  of  atom-linking. 
Carbon  links  itself  with  carbon  and  with  the  atoms  of 
other  elements  according  to  certain  laws ;  this  theory  has 
shown  the  way  and  supplied  the  means  for  the  synthetic 
production  of  almost  innumerable  compounds,  useful  and 
otherwise.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  without 
the  guidance  of  this  theory,  many  of  our  most  valuable 
industries  would  have  made  but  little  progress,  and 
some  would  never  have  existed  at  all.  In  recent  years 


this  theory  of  atom-linking  has  been  united  with  another 
theory,  which  is,  in  fact,  in  point  of  date  the  older 
theory  by  a  few  years.  This  is  the  theory  of  molecular 
symmetry  discovered  by  Pasteur  about  the  year  1853. 
In  simple  language  his  theory  was  that  the  smallest  par¬ 
ticles  which  can  exist,  namely  the  molecules,  are,  like 
the  objects  we  see  around  us,  either  symmetrical  or  un- 
symmetrical.  The  image  of  an  unsymmetrical  object  as 
seen  in  a  mirror  is  different  from  the  object,  one  being 
right-handed  and  the  other  left-handed,  the  existence  of 
one  always  suggesting  the  possible  existence  of  the 
other.  A  right-hand  glove,  for  example,  is  unsymmetri¬ 
cal  and  implies  the  possible  existence  of  a  left-hand  glove 
which  is  its  image,  and  is  not  identical  with  it.  A  screw 
which  we  drive  in  by  twisting  in  a  certain  direction 
suggests  another  kind  of  screw  which  we  should  have 
to  twist  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  one  is  dextral, 
and  the  other  sinistral.  A  similar  kind  of  one-sided¬ 
ness  Pasteur  discovered  to  be  characteristic  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  of  certain  compounds.  Tartaric  acid,  he 
found,  had  a  kind  of  right-handed  twist  or  lopsidedness, 
and  suggested  the  existence  of  its  image  having  a  left- 
handed  twist.  This  new  kind  of  tartaric  acid  Pasteur 
was  able  to  prepare.  “I  have  made,”  he  said  to  a 
friend  at  the  time,  “  a  great  discovery,  and  am  so  elated 
that  a  nervous  tremulousness  has  seized  me.”  The 
results  of  the  union  of  the  two  theories,  the  theory  of 
atom-linking  and  the  theory  of  molecular  symmetry, 
cannot  yet  be  altogether  foreseen,  but  already  we  have 
acquired  a  clearer  insight  into  the  arrangement  and 
nature  of  the  atoms  than  either  theory  alone  could  give. 

In  the  artificial  production  of  these  unsymmetrical 
molecules  it  is  found  that  the  two  kinds  are  always 
produced  in  equal  numbers,  just  as  a  glove-maker 
turns  out  an  equal  number  of  right-  and  left-hand 
gloves.  And  by  suitable  means  the  two  kinds  can 
be  separated  from  one  another.  In  nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  find,  where  we  have  asymmetry  at  all, 
that  one  kind  of  structure  alone  predominates.  The 
chemist  in  his  laboratory  produces  dextral  and  sinistral 
tartaric  acids  mixed  in  equal  quantities.  The  grape  pro¬ 
duces  only  the  dextral  tartaric  acid.  Similarly,  the 
sugar-cane  and  beetroot  produce  only  the  dextral  sugar, 
though,  as  far  as  we  know,  it  would  be  equally  easy  to 
produce  the  sinistral,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  It  is  not 
strange  that  asymmetry  should  exist  in  nature  ;  what 
is  remarkable  is  the  existence  of  one  form  only  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  other  :  and  this  peculiarity  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  chemical  molecules,  but  is  the  character  of 
asymmetry  generally  in  the  structure  of  animals  and 
plants.  If  things  are  lopsided,  they  are  nearly  always  lop¬ 
sided  on  the  same  side.  In  the  human  body,  for  example, 
the  internal  arrangement  is  unsymmetrical,  the  heart 
generally  being  on  the  left  side,  though  one  or  two  rare 
cases  have  been  noted  of  a  reversed  arrangement.  If 
human  beings  could  be  synthesized  in  a  laboratory,  we 
should  expect  an  equal  number  to  have  their  hearts  on  the 
right  side  as  on  the  left.  The  spiral  shells  of  certain  snails 
are  dextral,  having  the  twist  of  a  right-handedscrew;  only 
a  few  rare  sinistral  specimens  have  been  found.  Flat  fish, 
again,  are  unsymmetrical  through  lying  on  their  left  side ; 
here  and  there  a  specimen  has  been  found  which  lay  on 
its  right  side.  There  are  numerous  other  instances  of 
asymmetry  in  nature,  all  exhibiting  the  same  uniformity 
of  onesidedness. 

Asymmetry  is,  moreover,  a  property  or  peculiarity  of 
the  earth  itself.  Our  world  rotates  about  its  axis  in 
one  direction  from  west  to  east,  and  implies  the  possible 
existence  of  another  world,  not  necessarily  a  better 
world,  rotating  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  should 
have,  in  fact,  a  realization  of  the  kind  of  world  imagined 
by  the  author  of  “  Through  the  Looking-Glass.”  In 
this  new  world  the  sun  would  rise  in  the  west  and  set 
in  the  east,  while,  to  complete  the  picture,  all  the  forms 
of  asymmetry  in  this  world  would  have  to  be  reversed. 
Our  hearts  would  be  on  the  right  side  of  our  bodies. 
Flat  fish  would  lie  on  their  right  side  ;  snails  would  be 
left-hand  screws,  and  the  sugar-cane  would  produce  a 
left-hand  sugar.  In  this  new  world  there  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  new  chemistry.  Our  chemistry  has,  in  fact, 
taught  us  how  to  make  not  only  the  asymmetric  com¬ 
pounds  existing  in  nature,  but  their  counterparts  also, 
which  had  never  hitherto  been  found,  and  perhaps 
had  never  existed  before.  The  artificial  production 
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of  any  organic  compounds  obtained  from  plants  and 
animals  was  for  a  long  time  considered  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  vital  force.  But  chemistry  was  not  to  be 
limited  by  vital  force,  nor  was  it  merely  to  imitate  it. 
Vital  force  can  produce  only  one  of  a  pair  of  asymmetric 
compounds  ;  while  chemical  synthesis  can  produce  both, 
thus  succeeding  where  vital  force  apparently  fails. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 

HE  Philharmonic  Society  has  done  many  odd  things 
in  its  time,  but  last  week  it  fairly  capped  its  former 
achievements  by  giving  a  really  excellent  concert. 
Whether  this  was  the  result  of  a  momentary  aberration 
on  the  part  of  the  directors,  or  may  be  regarded  as  a 
token  of  inchoate  sanity,  is  a  problem  to  be  solved  only 
by  later  concerts.  Meanwhile,  those  who  reverence 
Philharmonic  “  traditions  ”  will  see  in  the  incident  an 
unhappy  disaster  ;  and  it  will  be  regretted  by  many 
other  persons  besides.  For  many  years  past,  whoever 
else  failed  us,  the  Philharmonic  Society  might  always 
be  depended  upon  for  a  flagrant  example  of  all  that  a 
concert  should  not  be,  and  it  thus  provided  a  foil  against 
which  the  less  interesting  Richter  concerts,  and  even  the 
Symphony  concerts,  sparkled  brilliantly.  Now,  however, 
that  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  is  inserted,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  possibilities  that  the  future  may  see  con¬ 
verted  into  realities ;  and  the  usefulness  as  well  as  the  glory 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society  may  have  departed.  At  the 
same  time,  premature  despondence  would  be  absurd  :  the 
Society  may  redeem  its  lost  reputation  at  the  very  next 
concert.  Again  and  again  in  the  past  has  the  Philharmonic 
Society  had  possibilitieswhich  its  present  position  renders 
it  superfluous  to  say  never  became  realities.  The  unfail¬ 
ing  regularity  with  which  it  missed  its  chances  was  due 
not  at  all  to  the  band,  and  in  at  least  some  cases  not  to  the 
conductor  ;  and  even  when  the  conductor  had  a  finger  in 
the  matter,  his  shortcomings  counted  for  little  or  nothing 
beside  the  sheer  ignorance,  ineptitude,  and  coarse-fibred 
Philistinism  of  the  directors.  That  the  directors  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  should,  of  all  people,  be  musical, 
if  not  skilled  musicians,  seems  a  reasonable  enough  pro¬ 
position  ;  and  surely  it  is  not  less  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  musicians  would  see  at  once,  and  even  musical 
amateurs  could,  by  dint  of  argument,  be  made  to  see,  that 
difficult  new  works,  or,  for  that  matter,  difficult  old  ones, 
could  not  be  adequately  played  without  adequate  re¬ 
hearsal.  But  apparently  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  for  the  past  eighty  seasons  or  so 
to  have  as  directors  either  totally  unmusical  persons  or 
the  dullest,  slowest,  most  impenetrably  Philistine  of 
amateurs  and  musicians.  That  they  were  so  in  the 
beginning  may  be  learnt,  without  a  perusal  of  their 
names,  from  the  first  programmes,  and  from  contempo¬ 
rary  criticism,  wretched  as  that  was.  They  proved  their 
rare  fatuity  when,  by  an  aberration  similar  to  that  which 
induced  them  to  give  this  late  respectable  concert,  they 
invited  Richard  Wagner  to  conduct  for  a  season,  and 
refused  him  time  for  rehearsal.  And  when  in  despair 
Mr.  Cowen  resigned  because  the  necessary  rehearsals 
were  denied  him  also,  it  became  evident  that  though  the 
men  had  changed,  the  policy  and  stupidity  remained  the 
same,  to  the  laughter  of  musical  Europe,  and  the  un¬ 
speakable  shame  of  musical  England.  The  present 
directors  are  Messrs.  W.  H.  Cummings,  Oscar  Beringer, 
Francesco  Berger,  Charles  Gardner,  Alfred  Gilbert,  A. 
Randegger,  and  G.  H.  Robinson,  “  Mus.  Bac.,”  as  we 
are  carefully  informed  ;  and  to  the  unsophisticated  it 
appears  rather  comical  that  this  knot  of  singing-masters 
and  musical  mediocrities  should  control  the  fortunes  of  a 
society  which  has  guarantors  to  the  amount  of  £2 1 12s., 
and  claims  to  represent  orchestral  music  in  England. 
Leipzig  has  itsGewandhausConcerts,London(we  proudly 
say)  its  Philharmonic  Society,  and  a  furtive  smile  may 
well  flicker  about  the  mouth  of  the  musical  visitor 
from  abroad,  as  he  wishes  us  joy  of  our  Philharmonic. 
Of  course  some  improvement  followed  the  scandal  of  Mr. 
Cowen’s  resignation.  We  have  no  private  information, 
but  cannot  doubt  that  this  scandal  made  the  directors 
more  willing  to  see  what  every  musical  person  in  England 
had  seen  for  years  ;  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  so  strong  a  man  as  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  would  not 
accept  the  conductorship  without  making  such  terms 
with  regard  to  rehearsals  as  would  render  his  occupancy 
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of  the  post  tolerable.  Since  he  accepted  it,  his  splendid 
musicianship,  his  enthusiasm  and  his  personal  force  have 
made  things  move  slightly.  He  is  the  only  one  of  our 
Academics  who  knows  how  to  play  “  the  most  difficult 
instrument  in  the  orchestra,”  as  he  has  called  the  con¬ 
ductor’s  stick,  and  by  his  mastery  of  it  he  has  often 
saved  the  situation  at  the  last  moment.  Yet,  when  all 
is  said,  it  remains  true  that  the  situation  often  needs  to 
be  saved,  and  that  until  exactly  ten  times  the  present 
amount  of  rehearsal  is  allowed,  such  concerts  as  that 
of  7  March  will  be  rare  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
shabby  rehearsals  mean  shabby  performances. 

As  was  inevitable  at  a  Philharmonic  concert,  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  besides  being  mostly  ancient,  was  not  free  from 
one  characteristic  touch  of  banality.  We  do  not  know 
whether  to  wish  that  Madame  Clementine  Sapio  or  the 
directors  proposed  David’s  “  Charmant  Oiseau.”  If  the 
directors  wanted  it,  Madame  Sapio  should  have  refused 
to  sing  it  ;  and  in  that  case  she  probably  would  not 
have  appeared  at  the  concert  at  all,  which  would  have 
been  no  great  evil,  either  for  us,  or,  if  she  knew 
it,  for  her.  But  if  Madame  Sapio  suggested  the  song, 
the  directors  clearly  lost  a  fine  opportunity  of  working 
themselves  into  a  fine  state  of  frenzied  righteousness 
and  creating  a  precedent  easy  to  follow  in  future  pre¬ 
dicaments  of  a  like  sort.  They  should  have  said,  “  No, 
Madame  Sapio,  you  shall  not  sing  that  song,  and  neither 
shall  you  do  a  skirt-dance.  We  have  a  past  and  tradi¬ 
tions  ;  this  is  our  eighty-third  season  ;  Wagner  and  Men¬ 
delssohn  have  conducted  for  us  :  in  short,  we  are  a  respect¬ 
able  society,  and  if  you  want  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  you 
really  must  go  to  the  nearest  circus.  ’  Of  course,  the 
Philharmonic  directors,  being  the  Philharmonic  directors, 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Whether  on  their  suggestion 
or  Madame  Sapio’s,  this  lady  was  set  down  for  what  is 
nothing  more  than  a  vocal  tight-rope  display  ;  and  that 
is  all  we  have  to  say  about  the  affair,  as  neither  now  nor 
at  any  time  do  we  intend  to  consider  whether  such  vul¬ 
garities  are  or  are  not  appropriately  rendered.  The 
remainder  of  the  programme  was  unexceptionable.  It 
included  an  overture  by  Mr.  Frederick  Lamond,  “  Aus 
dem  schottischen  Hochlande  ”  and  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
with  Mendelssohn’s  G  minor  concerto  and  Weber’s  Con¬ 
cert-stuck  wedged  in  between  to  keep  Mr.  Sauer  busy. 
His  reading  of  the  concerto  was  enough  to  make  one 
rub  one’s  eyes  and  wonder  whether  this  was  really 
the  revered  Philharmonic  Society.  Mendelssohn,  with 
his  bright  and  narrow  brain,  his  sprightliness,  suavity, 
and  all-round  adaptability,  was  just  the  man  to  become 
the  Philharmonic  pet ;  and,  as  we  know,  he  did  become 
the  Philharmonic  pet.  He  found  things  at  a  wretched 
pass,  and,  being  adaptable,  he  contented  himself  with 
superficially  smartening  them  up.  By  taking  every  piece 
at  a  fairly  stiff  pace,  and  generally,  so  to  speak,  getting 
over  the  rotten  ice  as  quickly  as  possible,  he  inaugurated 
those  Mendelssohn  traditions  which  for  fifty  years  have 
been  flung  full  in  every  conductor’s  face.  They  were 
Wagner’s  special  annoyance  ;  and  could  the  deceased 
composer  have  stepped  into  Queen’s  Hall  on  7  March, 
he  might  have  created  very  general  consternation,  and 
enjoyed  a  delightful  revenge.  For  Mr.  Sauer  played 
the  Mendelssohn  concerto  better  than  he  has  hitherto 
played  anything  in  this  country  ;  and  under  the  fierce 
light  of  his  ultra-modern  treatment  all  the  many  weak¬ 
nesses  in  the  work,  usually  slurred  over  by  the  Leipzig 
school  of  players,  became  glaringly  apparent.  The  first 
movement  is  as  empty  and  tawdry  as  the  most  hardened 
Wagnerite  could  wish  anything  of  Mendelssohn’s  to  be; 
and  though  Mr.  Bennett  tells  us  that  the  second  came 
from  heaven,  the  truth  is  it  might  have  been  improvised 
on  a  broken-winded  concertina  ;  whilst  the  finale,  where- 
ever  it  originated,  will  certainly  end  in  the  music-hall. 
Accepting  the  whole  thing  as  music-hall  music,  Mr. 
Sauer’s  vivacity,  crisp  touch,  and  frequently  beautiful 
tone  made  it  enjoyable  enough.  The  Weber  piece  did 
not  come  off  nearly  so  happily.  Such  wildly  erratic 
scampering  we  have  seldom  heard  ;  and  far  from  being 
surprised  that  the  band  followed  Mr.  Sauer  so  imper¬ 
fectly,  we  were  thankful  that  they  did  so  well.  Mr. 
Lamond’s  overture,  admirably  interpreted  by  Sir  A.  C. 
Mackenzie,  is  a  healthy,  vigorous  piece  of  music  with 
“Richard  Strauss”  stamped  on  every  bar.  But  the 
command  of  orchestral  means  is  complete  ;  many  of  the 
effects  are  daring  and  none  of  them  academic ;  the  whole 
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overture  is  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the  open  air  and 
the  picturesque  which  would  make  it  gratifying  to  hear 
the  work  again  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Lamond  may  some  day  write  great  and 
original  music.  It  is  useless  to  pretend  that  the  render¬ 
ing  of  the  Fifth  symphony  was  wholly  satisfying  after 
Richter  and  Mottl,  but  the  playing  of  the  finest  set  of 
orchestral  players  in  the  world  was  always  magnificent. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  may  redeem  its  reputation 
at  the  next  concert — may,  but  we  hope  will  not.  The 
old  order  has  had  a  fairly  lengthy  turn,  and  has  not 
worked  out  with  quite  the  admirable  results  that  might 
be  desired.  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  break  with  tradi¬ 
tions,  to  throw  reputation  and  prestige  to  the  winds, 
if  by  so  doing  the  Philharmonic  Society  ceases  to  be 
the  merriment  of  musical  Europe,  and  becomes  a  factor, 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  in  the  life  of  musical 
England  ? 

MR.  PINERO’S  NEW  PLAY. 

“The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith.”  An  original  play  in 
four  acts.  By  A.  W.  Pinero.  Garrick  Theatre, 
13  March,  1895. 

MR.  PINERO'S  new  play  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce 
that  peculiar  stage  effect  of  intellectual  drama,  of 
social  problem,  of  subtle  psychological  study  of  cha¬ 
racter,  in  short,  of  a  great  play,  with  which  he  was  so 
successful  in  “  The  Profligate  ”  and  “  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray.”  In  the  two  earlier  plays,  it  wall  be  remem¬ 
bered,  he  was  careful  to  support  this  stage  effect  with  a 
substantial  basis  of  ordinary  dramatic  material,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  well  worked-up  and  well  worn  situation  which 
would  have  secured  the  success  of  a  conventional  Adelphi 
piece.  In  this  way  he  conquered  the  public  by  the  ex¬ 
quisite  flattery  of  giving  them  plays  that  they  really 
liked,  whilst  persuading  them  that  such  appreciation  was 
only  possible  from  persons  of  great  culture  and  intel¬ 
lectual  acuteness.  The  vogue  of  “The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  ”  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commonplace 
playgoer,  as  he  admired  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  and 
was  moved  for  the  twentieth  time  by  the  conventional 
wicked  woman  with  a  past,  consumed  with  remorse 
at  the  recollection  of  her  innocent  girlhood,  and  unable 
to  look  her  pure  step-daughter  (from  a  convent)  in  the 
face,  believed  that  he  was  one  of  the  select  few  for 
whom  “  the  literary  drama”  exists,  and  thus  combined 
the  delights  of  an  evening  at  a  play  which  would 
not  have  puzzled  Madame  Celeste  with  a  sense  of 
being  immensely  in  the  modern  movement.  Mr. 
Pinero,  in  effect,  invented  a  new  sort  of  play  by  taking 
the  ordinary  article  and  giving  it  an  air  of  novel,  pro¬ 
found,  and  original  thought.  This  he  was  able  to  do 
because  he  was  an  inveterate  “character  actor”  (a 
technical  term  denoting  a  clever  stage  performer  who 
cannot  act,  and  therefore  makes  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  disguises  and  stage  tricks  by  which  acting  can  be 
grotesquely  simulated)  as  well  as  a  competent  dramatist 
on  customary  lines.  His  performance  as  a  thinker 
and  social  philosopher  is  simply  character  acting 
in  the  domain  of  authorship,  and  can  impose  only  on 
those  who  are  taken  in  by  character  acting  on  the 
stage.  It  is  only  the  make-up  of  an  actor  who  does 
not  understand  his  part,  but  who  knows — because 
he  shares — the  popular  notion  of  its  externals.  As 
such,  it  can  never  be  the  governing  factor  in  his 
success,  which  must  always  depend  on  the  common¬ 
place  but  real  substratum  of  ordinary  drama  in  his 
works.  Thus  his  power  to  provide  Mrs.  Tanqueray 
with  equally  popular  successors  depends  on  his 
freedom  from  the  illusion  he  has  himself  created 
as  to  his  real  strength  lying  in  his  acuteness  as  a 
critic  of  life.  Given  a  good  play,  the  stage  effect 
of  philosophy  will  pass  with  those  who  are  no  better 
philosophers  than  he  ;  but  when  the  play  is  bad,  the 
air  of  philosophy  can  only  add  to  its  insufferableness. 
In  the  case  of  “  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,”  the  play 
is  bad.  But  one  of  its  defects:  to  wit,  the  unreality  of 
the  chief  female  character,  who  is  fully  as  artificial  as 
Mrs.  Tanqueray  herself,  has  the  lucky  effect  of  setting 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  free  to  do  as  she  pleases  in  it,  the 
resull  being  an  irresistible  projection  of  that  lady’s  per¬ 
sonal  genius,  a  projection  which  sweeps  the  play  aside 


and  imperiously  becomes  the  play  itself.  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbell,  in  fact,  pulls  her  author  through  by  playing 
him  clean  off  the  stage.  She  creates  all  sorts  of  illusions, 
and  gives  one  all  sorts  of  searching  sensations.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  those  haunting  eyes  are 
brooding  on  a  momentous  past,  and  the  parted  lips 
anticipating  a  thrilling  imminent  future,  whilst  some 
enigmatic  present  must  no  less  surely  be  working  under¬ 
neath  all  that  subtle  play  of  limb  and  stealthy  intensity 
of  tone.  Clearly  there  must  be  a  great  tragedy  some¬ 
where  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  and  most  of 
my  colleagues  will  no  doubt  tell  us  that  this  imagin¬ 
ary  masterpiece  is  Mr.  Pinero’s  “Notorious  Mrs. 
Ebbsmith.”  But  Mr.  Pinero  has  hardly  anything  to  do 
with  it.  When  the  curtain  comes  down,  you  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that,  after  all,  nothing  has  come  of  it 
except  your  conviction  that  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  is  a 
wonderful  woman.  Let  us  put  her  out  of  the  question 
for  a  moment  and  take  a  look  at  Mrs.  Ebbsmith. 

To  begin  with,  she  is  what  has  been  called  “a  plat¬ 
form  woman.”  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Secularist 
agitator — say  a  minor  Bradlaugh.  After  eight  years 
of  married  life,  during  which  she  was  for  one  year 
her  husband’s  sultana,  and  for  the  other  seven  his 
housekeeper,  she  has  emerged  into  widowhood  and  an 
active  career  as  an  agitator,  speaking  from  the  platforms 
formerly  occupied  by  her  father.  Although  educated,  well 
conducted,  beautiful,  and  a  sufficiently  powerful  speaker 
to  produce  a  great  effect  in  Trafalgar  Square,  she  loses 
her  voice  from  starvation,  and  has  to  fall  back  on 
nursing — a  piece  of  fiction  which  shows  that  Mr.  Pinero 
has  not  the  faintest  idea  of  what  such  a  woman’s  career 
is  in  reality.  He  may  take  my  word  for  it  that  a  lady 
with  such  qualifications  would  be  very  much  better  off 
than  a  nurse  ;  and  that  the  plinth  of  the  Nelson  column, 
the  “  pitch”  in  the  park,  and  the  little  meeting  halls  in 
poor  parishes,  all  of  which  he  speaks  of  with  such  an 
exquisitely  suburban  sense  of  their  being  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth,  enter  nowadays  very  largely  into  the  political 
education  of  almost  all  publicly  active  men  and  women  ; 
so  that  the  Duke  of  St.  Olpherts,  when  he  went  to  that 
iron  building  in  St.  Luke’s,  and  saw  “  Mad  Agnes  ”  on 
the  platform,  might  much  more  probably  have  found 
there  a  future  Cabinet  Minister,  a  lady  of  his  own  ducal 
family,  or  even  a  dramatic  critic.  However,  the  mistakes 
into  which  Mr.  Pinero  has  been  led  by  his  want  of 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  business  of  political 
agitation  are  of  no  great  dramatic  moment.  We  may 
forgive  a  modern  British  dramatist  for  supposing  that 
Mrs.  Besant,  for  example,  was  an  outcast  on  the  brink 
of  starvation  in  the  days  when  she  graduated  on  the 
platform,  although  we  should  certainly  not  tolerate  such 
nonsense  from  any  intellectually  responsible  person. 
But  Mr.  Pinero  has  made  a  deeper  mistake.  He  has 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing  that  the 
woman  who  speaks  in  public  and  takes  an  interest  in 
wider  concerns  than  those  of  her  own  household  is  a 
special  variety  of  the  human  species ;  that  she  “Trafalgar 
Squares  ”  aristocratic  visitors  in  her  drawing-room ; 
and  that  there  is  something  dramatic  in  her  discovery 
that  she  has  the  common  passions  of  humanity. 

Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  in  the  course  of  her  nursing,  finds  a 
patient  who  falls  in  love  with  her.  He  is  married  to  a 
shrew  ;  and  he  proposes  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  with 
his  nurse,  preaching  the  horrors  of  marriage.  Off  the 
stage  it  is  not  customary  for  a  man  and  woman  to 
assume  that  they  cannot  co-operate  in  bringing  about 
social  reform  without  living  together  as  man  and  wife  : 
on  the  stage,  this  is  considered  inevitable.  Mrs.  Ebb¬ 
smith  rebels  against  the  stage  so  far  as  to  propose  that 
they  shall  prove  their  disinterestedness  by  making  the 
partnership  a  friendly  business  one  only.  She  then 
finds  out  that  he  does  not  really  care  a  rap  about  her 
ideas,  and  that  his  attachment  to  her  is  simply  sexual. 
Here  we  start  with  a  dramatic  theme  capable  of  interest¬ 
ing  development.  Mr.  Pinero,  unable  to  develop  it,  lets  it 
slip  through  his  fingers  after  one  feeble  clutch  at  it,  and 
proceeds  to  degrade  his  drama  below  the  ordinary  level 
by  making  the  woman  declare  that  her  discovery  of  the 
nature  of  the  man’s  feelings  puts  within  her  reach 
“  the  only  one  hour  in  a  woman’s  life,”  in  pursuance  of 
which  detestable  view  she  puts  on  an  indecent  dress 
and  utterly  abandons  herself  to  him.  A  clergyman 
appears  at  this  crisis,  and  offers  her  a  Bible.  She 
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promptly  pitches  it  into  the  stove  ;  and  a  thrill  of  horror 
runs  through  the  audience  as  they  see,  in  imagination, 
the  whole  Christian  Church  tottering  before  their 
eyes.  Suddenly,  with  a  wild  scream,  she  plunges 
her  hand  into  the  glowing  stove  and  pulls  out  the 
Bible  again.  The  Church  is  saved  ;  and  the  curtain 
descends  amid  thunders  of  applause.  In  that  applause 
I  hope  I  need  not  say  I  did  not  join.  A  less  sensible  and 
less  courageous  stage  effect  I  have  never  witnessed. 
If  Mr.  Pinero  had  created  for  us  a  woman  whose 
childhood  had  been  made  miserable  by  the  gloomy 
terrorism  which  vulgar,  fanatical  parents  extract  from 
the  Bible,  then  he  might  fitly  have  given  some  of  the 
public  a  very  wholesome  lesson  by  making  the  woman 
thrust  the  Bible  into  the  stove  and  leave  it  there. 
Many  of  the  most  devoted  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  would,  I  can  assure  him,  have  publicly  thanked 
him  for  such  a  lesson.  But  to  introduce  a  woman  as  to 
whom  we  are  carefully  assured  that  she  was  educated 
as  a  secularist,  and  whose  one  misfortune — her  unhappy 
marriage — can  hardly  by  any  stretch  of  casuistry  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching  ;  to  make  this 
woman  senselessly  say  that  all  her  misfortunes  are  due 
to  the  Bible  ;  to  make  her  throw  it  into  the  stove,  and 
then  injure  herself  horribly  in  pulling  it  out  again  :  this, 
I  submit,  is  a  piece  of  claptrap  so  gross  that  it  absolves 
me  from  all  obligation  to  treat  Mr.  Pinero’s  art  as  any¬ 
thing  higher  than  the  barest  art  of  theatrical  sensation. 
As  in  the  “The  Profligate,”  as  in  “The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,”  he  has  had  no  idea  beyond  that  of  doing 
something  daring  and  bringing  down  the  house  by  run¬ 
ning  away  from  the  consequences. 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  no  criticism  for  all  this 
stuff.  Mr.  Pinero  is  quite  right  to  try  his  hand  at  the 
higher  drama  ;  only  he  will  never  succeed  on  his  present 
method  of  trusting  to  his  imagination,  which  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  fed  originally  on  the  novels  and 
American  humour  of  forty  years  ago,  and  of  late  to 
have  been  entirely  starved.  I  strongly  recommend 
him  to  air  his  ideas  a  little  in  Hyde  Park  or  “the 
Iron  Hall,  St.  Luke’s,”  before  he  writes  his  next  play. 
I  shall  be  happy  to  take  the  chair  for  him. 

I  should,  by  the  way,  like  to  know  the  truth  about 
the  great  stage  effect  at  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
where  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  enters  with  her  plain  and 
very  becoming  dress  changed  for  a  horrifying  confection 
apparently  made  of  Japanese  bronze  wall-paper  with  a 
bold  pattern  of  stamped  gold.  Lest  the  maker  should 
take  an  action  against  me  and  obtain  ruinous  damages, 

I  hasten  to  say  that  the  garment  was  well  made,  the 
skirt  and  train  perfectly  hung,  and  the  bodice,  or  rather 
waistband,  fitting  flawlessly.  But,  as  I  know  nothing 
of  the  fasffiion  in  evening  dresses,  it  was  cut  rather 
lower  in  the  pectoral  region  than  I  expected  ;  and  it 
was,  to  my  taste,  appallingly  ugly.  So  I  fully  believed 
that  the  effect  intended  was  a  terrible  rebuke  to  the 
man’s  complaint  that  Mrs.  Ebbsmith’s  previous  dress 
was  only  fit  for  “  a  dowdy  demagogue.”  Conceive  my 
feelings  when  everyone  on  the  stage  went  into  ecstasies 
of  admiration.  Can  Mr.  Pinero  have  shared  that  admira¬ 
tion  ?  As  the  hero  of  a  recent  play  observes,  “That  is 
the  question  that  torments  me.” 

A  great  deal  of  the  performance  is  extremely  tedious. 
The  first  twenty  minutes,  with  its  intolerable,  unne¬ 
cessary,  and  unintelligible  explanations  about  the  rela¬ 
tionships  of  the  characters,  should  be  ruthlessly  cut  out. 
Half  the  stage  business  is  only  Mr.  Pinero’s  old  “cha¬ 
racter  actor  ”  nonsense  ;  and  much  of  the  other  half 
might  be  executed  during  the  dialogue,  and  not  between 
the  sentences.  The  company  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  Garrick  is  a  theatre  in  which  very  distinct  utterance 
is  desirable.  The  worrying  from  time  to  time  about 
the  stove  should  be  dropped,  as  it  does  not  in  the  least 
fulfil  its  purpose  of  making  the  Bible  incident— which  is 
badly  stage  managed — seem  more  natural  when  it 
comes. 

Mr.  Hare,  in  the  stalest  of  parts,  gives  us  a  perfect 
piece  of  acting,  not  only  executed  with  extraordinary 
fineness,  but  conceived  so  as  to  produce  a  strong  illusion 
that  there  is  a  real  character  there,  whereas  there  is 
really  nothing  but  that  hackneyed  simulacrum  of  a 
cynical  and  epigrammatic  old  libertine  who  has  helped 
to  carry  on  so  many  plots.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  lent 
himself  to  the  hero,  and  so  enabled  him  to  become  in¬ 
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teresting  on  credit.  Miss  Jeffreys,  miraculously  ill  fitted 
with  her  part,  was  pleasant  for  the  first  five  minutes, 
during  which  she  was  suggesting  a  perfectly  different 
sort  of  person  to  that  which  she  afterwards  vainly  pre¬ 
tended  to  become.  The  other  characters  were  the 
merest  stock  figures,  convincing- us  that  Mr.  Pinero  either 
never  meets  anybody  now,  or  else  that  he  has  lost  the 
powerofobservation.  Many  passagesin  the  play,  ofcourse, 
have  all  the  qualities  which  have  gained  Mr.  Pinero  his 
position  as  a  dramatist  ;  but  I  shall  not  dwell  on  them, 
as,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  disliked  the  play  so  much  that 
nothing  would  induce  me  to  say  anything  good  of  it. 
And  here  let  me  warn  the  reader  to  carefully  discount 
my  opinion  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  write  plays  myself, 
and  that  my  school  is  in  violent  reaction  against  that 
of  Mr.  Pinero.  But  my  criticism  has  not,  I  hope,  any 
other  fault  than  the  inevitable  one  of  extreme  unfairness. 

I  must  change  the  subject  here  to  say  that  Mr.  ClemcBt 
Scott  has  been  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  that  he  did 
not  write  the  obituary  notice  which  I  ascribed  to  him 
throughout  my  recent  utterance  on  the  subject  of  the 
Censorship  in  these  columns,  Not  that  Mr.  Scott  has 
at  all  changed  his  views  on  that  subject.  The  continuity 
of  his  policy  was  strictly  maintained  by  the  actual 
writer  of  the  article  ;  so  that  the  argument  between  us 
on  that  point  remains,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  where  it  was. 
But  as  I  have  incidentally  made  it  appear  that  Mr.  Scott 
wrote  an  anonymous  obituary  notice  of  his  late  friend, 
and  made  it  the  occasion  for  a  defence  of  him  against 
certain  strictures  of  mine,  I  am  bound  not  only  to  comply 
with  Mr.  Scott’s  request  to  make  it  known  that  he  did 
not  write  the  article,  but  to  express  my  sense  of  the 
very  considerate  terms  in  which  he  has  pointed  out 
my  mistake,  and  to  beg  him  to  excuse  it.  G.  B.  S. 

The  mysterious  Mr.  Redford  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Censorship  of  Plays,  and  the  Westminster  Gazette , 
striving  feebly  to  be  original,  finds  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  Nobody.  A  Nobody  has  no  views  and 
is  therefore  preferable  to  a  Somebody,  seems  to  he  the 
argument  of  the  Westminster.  What  a  discovery  1  and 
what  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  displayed  in  the 
contention.  We  imagine  that  a  Nobody  of  English 
race  has  usually  very  strong  views,  and  in  regatd  to 
matters  of  Art  perversely  foolish  and  maleficent  views; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  something  can  be  hoped  from 
a  Somebody.  The  moral  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  all 
true  artists  and  art-lovers  want  nothing  but  liberty, 
perfect  and  absolute  liberty.  To  be  controlled  by  a 
Nobody  is  vexatious  and  impertinent  tyranny,  and  we 
are  glad  to  note  that  the  Westminster  Gazette  stands 
alone  among  London  papers  in  its  defence  of  this 
appointment. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.- VI. 

Shareholders  v.  Policyholders. 

IN  the  course  of  this  series  of  articles  we  have  several 
times  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  enormous  divi¬ 
dends  paid  by  proprietary  offices  on  the  shareholders’ 
capital.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  how  far  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  these  dividends  is  justified,  and  to  what  extent 
they  affect  the  prospects  of  an  investor  in  an  endowment 
insurance  policy.  We  know  that  every  life  office  is 
required  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  make  a  periodical  in¬ 
vestigation  of  its  assets  and  liabilities.  The  actuary 
computes  the  risk  on  each  policy  according  to  the 
Society’s  life  tables,  and  at  a  stated  rate  of  interest,  and 
reserves  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  aggregate  liability 
so  computed,  and  also  future  expenses  of  management. 
The  surplus  funds,  if  any,  are  available  for  distribution 
in  the  form  of  “bonuses.”  These  bonuses  are  simply 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  office  charges  higher 
rates  of  premium  than  its  obligations  require  ;  and  it 
follows  that  the  holder  of  a  “  with-profit  ”  policy  has 
morally  as  much  right  to  a  return,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  of  the  excess  when  ascertained,  as  he  has  to  the 
payment  of  the  amount  which  appears  on  the  face  of 
his  contract.  In  a  mutual  office,  the  whole  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  is  divided  among  the  members  ;  but  the  policy¬ 
holders  in  proprietary  offices  have  to  stand  aside  until 
the  shareholders  have  had  their  fill.  The  contention 
that  the  policyholders  have  their  compensation  in  the 
additional  security  afforded  by  the  shareholders’  capital 
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may  be  speedily  dismissed.  The  amount  of  capital  is, 
in  most  cases,  ridiculously  insignificant  by  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  the  policies  which  it  is  supposed  to 
guarantee,  and  experience  tends  to  prove  that  proprie¬ 
tary  offices  are  more  apt  to  fail  than  mutual  offices. 
There  is  more  force  in  the  argument  that  proprietary 
offices  are  better  managed  owing  to  the  control  exercised 
by  the  shareholders,  who  arc,  of  course,  equally  inter¬ 
ested  with  the  policyholders  in  keeping  down  establish¬ 
ment  expenses ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any 
advantage  that  may  be  gained  in  that  way  is  not  fully 
counterbalanced  by  the  temptation  to  shareholders  to 
spend  large  sums  in  increasing  their  business,  and  so 
adding  further  to  their  already  swollen  dividends. 

These  proprietary  offices  exist,  however  ;  and  as  long 
as  they  exist  their  shareholders  will  undoubtedly  look 
tor  dividends.  The  question  remains  whether  some 
reasonable  limit  should  not  be  set  to  the  proportion  of 
the  surplus  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  At  present 
there  is  a  surprising  disparity  of  practice  in  this  respect. 
The  proprietors  of  the  “  Provident  Life  Office  ”  content 
themselves  with  a  moderate  3  per  cent;  the  “Royal 
Exchange”  and  “Rock”  offices,  on  the  other  hand, 
distribute  no  less  than  one-third  of  the  surplus  in  divi¬ 
dends.  In  some  cases  the  shareholders  take  the  whole 
of  the  profit  on  non-participating  policies — that  is,  on 
policies  effected  at  the  “  without-profit  ”  rates  of  pre¬ 
mium  ;  in  one  case  they  appropriate  5  per  cent  of  the 
gross  premium  income  without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  ;  and  in  four  offices  there  is  no  provision 
whatever  to  prevent  the  proprietors  from  retaining  as 
much  of  the  surplus  as  they  choose.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  an  investor,  before  effecting  a  policy  with 
a  proprietary  office,  should  ascertain  upon  what  principle 
(if  any)  the  surplus  funds  are  divided  ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  he  will  do  well  to  avoid  any  office  in  which  the 
shareholders  take  a  larger  proportion  than  10  per  cent. 

We  proceed  to  examine  the  prospects  offered  to  an 
investor  by  certain  proprietary  offices,  and  we  will  begin 
with  one  of  the  best.  The  Liverpool  and  London  and 
Globe  Insurance  Company,  which  was  established  in 
1836,  is,  we  believe,  a  thoroughly  sound  and  respectable 
concern.  It  has  for  many  years  past  returned  its  policy¬ 
holders  a  simple  reversionary  bonus  of  355-.  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  amount  assured.  Assuming  that  rate  to 
be  maintained,  the  following  table  shows  the  result  of 
effecting  an  endowment  insurance  for  £1000  with  the 
Company  for  15,  25,  and  35  years  : 
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6 
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29 
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60 
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13 

4 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Company  offers  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  2I-  per  cent  (compound  interest)  investment, 
with  the  life  insurance  to  boot ;  and.  as  we  have  said 
before,  this  is  as  much  as  can  reasonably  be  expected 
from  any  mutual  office.  The  shareholders,  it  is  true, 
appropriate  10  per  cent  of  the  quinquennial  surplus,  plus 
the  whole  of  the  profit  on  the  non-participating  policies  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  excellent  provision 
that  they  shall  defray  all  management  expenses  in 
excess  of  10  per  cent  of  the  premium  income. 

The  interim  reversionary  bonus  is  at  the  proportion¬ 
ately  low  rate  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum.  Endowment 
insurances  should,  therefore,  when  possible,  be  effected 
for  a  period  terminating  shortly  after  a  quinquennial 
valuation.  This  might  make  a  difference  of  as  much  as 
£30  on  a  policy  for  £1000. 

In  contrast  with  the  foregoing  results,  let  us  examine 
those  offered  by  the  “  Life  Association  of  Scotland,”  an 
office  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  also  of  undoubted 
respectability,  under  whose  regulations  “the  directors 
declare  annually  such  dividend  as  they  think  proper.” 
Being  thus  complete  masters  of  the  situation,  it  does 
infinite  credit  to  their  charitable  instincts  that  they  have 
been  content  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  with  a  modest 
“dividend”  of  15  per  cent  per  annum,  and  an  annual 


bonus  ”  of  about  3  per  cent,  on  their  capital  of  .£87,500. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  the  thought  of  this  self-denial 
on  the  part  of  the  shareholders  assists  endowment 
insurers  to  be  satisfied  with  a  simple  reversionary  bonus 
°f£i  per  cent  per  annum,  which  gives  the  following 
results  on  a  policy  for  £1000  : 
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It  is  not  so  certain,  however,  that  the  policyholders 
will  continue  to  have  even  this  meagre  measure  of  satis¬ 
faction.  There  are  no  fewer  than  four  conflicting 
interests  in  this  Company,  viz. : 

1.  The  shareholders,  who  take  what  they  like  out  of 
the  surplus. 

2.  Class  A,  now  closed,  the  members  of  which  have 
since  1892  been  called  upon  to  pay  an  increased  premium, 
and  have  been  holding  “indignation”  meetings  that 
have  only  served  to  demonstrate  their  own  powerlessness. 

3.  Class  B,  the  members  of  which  have  since  i860 
been  getting  a  reversionary  bonus  (contingent  on  sur¬ 
viving  their  expectation  of  life,  as  given  by  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  tables)  of  £4  per  cent  per  annum. 

4.  Class  A3,  the  members  of  which  pay  the  same  rates 
as  class  B,  but  receive  a  bonus  as  much  below  an  ordi¬ 
nary  average  as  that  of  class  B  is  above  it. 

The  question  is,  Whence  do  the  shareholders  expect 
to  derive  their  dividends  ?  Will  class  A  contribute  ? 
We  think  not.  At  the  last  valuation  the  liability  on 
policies  in  that  class  (which  constituted  nearly  one-half 
of  the  entire  liability  of  the  Association)  was  computed 
on  the  assumption  that  the  funds  would  accumulate  at 
the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  which,  seeing  that 
the  average  rate  earned  during  the  preceding  five  years 
was  only  £4  is.  per  cent,  was  sailing  tolerably  near 
the  wind.  The  margin  allowed  for  expenses,  con¬ 
tingencies,  &c.,  was  only  7 i  per  cent  of  the  premiums 
proper  to  the  class  ;  and  the  reduced  bonuses  which 
it  was  intended  to  pay  thenceforward  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  as  though  they  were  annuities  certain. 
Here,  then,  everything  is  tied  up  pretty  closely  ;  and, 
whatever  class  A  may  have  achieved  in  the  past,  it 
seems  clear  that  it  can  no  longer  be  expected  to  assist 
towards  either  shareholders’  dividends  or  the  monster 
bonuses  of  class  B.  As  for  class  B  itself,  the  older 
policyholders  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated.  We 
believe  that  the  scheme  was  invented  by  the  late  man¬ 
ager  :  if  so,  it  was  eminently  well  calculated  to  last  his 
time,  as  the  bonuses  only  vest,  on  an  average,  in  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  the  policy— that  is  to  say,  taking 
an  average  of  insurers  of  all  ages,  a  man  has  to  live 
about  thirty  years  in  order  to  survive  his  expectation  of 
life.  Doubtless  the  scheme  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  attraction  of  new  business.  But  the  penalty 
must  be  paid  ;  and,  as  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned 
by  the  Association  has  dropped  more  than  one-half  per 
cent  since  the  calculations  were  made  on  which  the 
deferred  bonus  was  based,  the  penalty  may  prove  a  heavy 
one.  Already  it  is  whispered  that  the  bonus  of  class  B 
is  a  kind  of  Aaron’s  serpent,  swallowing  the  bonuses  of 
the  other  classes  ;  and,  whether  this  is  the  fact  or  not, 
we  are  convinced  that  the  proprietors  have  nothing  more 
to  hope  for  in  that  quarter.  After  all,  then,  the  brunt 
must  fall  on  the  unfortunate  whole-life  and  endowment 
insurers  in  class  A3,  and  the  poor  little  bonus  of  25s.  a 
year  in  the  one  case,  and  £1  a  year  in  the  other,  must, 
if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  be  yet  further  attenuated 
— for  there  are  limits,  we  suppose,  even  to  the  charity 
of  the  directors.  An  obvious  alternative  would  be  to 
abandon  the  big  “  B  ”  bonus  ;  but  what  of  the  effect  of 
that  on  the  new  business  ?  We  doubt  whether  any  other 
office  in  the  kingdom  is  in  so  extraordinary  a  position, 
and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  step  is  taken  at 
the  next  investigation  in  1896,  and  whether  the  share¬ 
holders  determine  to  cling  to  the  absolute  powers  of 
self-help  which  they  at  present  possess. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

The  Bank  of  England  Dividend. 

rI''HE  Bank  of  England  dividend,  which  was  declared 

a  on  Thursday  at  the  rate  of  8^  per  cent  per  annum 
for  the  past  half-year,  still  falls  considerably  below 
what  may  be  termed  fairly  its  normal  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  which  has  been  maintained,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  for  some  forty  years.  This  continued  reduction 
is  doubtless  due  more  to  the  “irregularities”  that  were 
discovered  some  eighteen  months  ago  than  to  the 
-stagnant  state  of  the  money  market.  During  the  long 
period  we  have  named,  the  rate  of  discount  has  varied 
from  10  to  2  per  cent,  and  has  materially  affected  the 
dividends  of  all  other  banks  ;  yet  the  Bank  dividend  has 
practically  maintained  its  uniformity.  The  explanation  is, 
of  course,  that  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  arising 
from  banking  business  per  se,  contribute  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  resources  from  which  the  dividends  are 
drawn.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Bank  to  give  details, 
but  even  in  their  absence  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at 
estimate  not  wholly  unprofitable  or  very  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  capital  and  rest  amount  to  some^"i8,ooo,ooo. 
Considering  the  extended  period  over  which  this  amount 
has  been  invested,  4^  per  cent  is  a  rate  of  interest  that 
need  not  be  thought  excessive.  This  would  yield  some 
_£ 800,000 .  Adding  £ 200,000  for  the  profit  from  the 
Bank-Note  Issue,  and  an  equal  amount  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Debt,  we  have  a  total  of ^1,200, 000. 
The  expenses  may  be  set  down  at  ^200,000  ;  and,  if  this 
is  too  low  an  estimate,  the  profit  derived  from  printing 
rupee  notes,  postal  orders,  &c.,  is  probably  sufficient  to 
cover  the  excess.  Thus  there  is  a  net  balance  of 

1,000,000,  derived  from  permanent  sources,  which 
leaves  a  little  over  ^200,000,  at  the  present  rate  of  the 
Bank’s  dividend,  as  the  proceeds  from  banking  business. 

Now  the  average  of  balances — public  and  private — 
may  for  the  past  year  be  taken  at  about  ^40,000,000  ! 
If  this  rough  general  estimate  is  within  a  tenth  of  the 
fact,  the  question  inevitably  arises,  Why  is  it  that  this 
great  historic  Bank,  with  all  the  attributes  that  ought  to 
command  success,  should  derive  such  insignificant 
profits  in  its  capacity  as  a  private  banker?  The  most 
obvious  answer  is,  want  of  enterprise.  For  this  the 
proprietors  have  more  to  answer  than  the  directors. 
At  every  half-yearly  meeting  they  invariably  express 
their  satisfaction  with  things  as  they  are,  and  seem 
equally  grateful  for  what  they  cannot  get  as  for  what 
they  can  ;  and,  as  the  directors — the  proprietors’  own 
nominees — find  that  they  give  such  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion,  why  should  they  endeavour  to  do  more  ?  Surely,  the 
Bank  of  England,  with  all  its  exceptional  advantages, 
ought  to  derive  a  dividend  from  its  banking  business 
■alone  which  should  exceed  that  of  any  of  the  highest 
class  of  private  joint-stock  banks,  and  which,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  income  obtained  from  sources  open  to  the 
Bank  alone,  would  place  that  institution  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder  with  several  rungs  to  spare.  These,  of  course, 
are  purely  speculative  estimates  ;  but  they  may  induce 
some  of  the  proprietors  to  “inquire.” 

Senator  Morgan’s  recent  attempt  to  confuse  the  real 
issue  with  regard  to  the  Behring  Sea  Arbitration  will 
scarcely  mislead  any  man  of  ordinary  sense.  The  refusal 
of  the  United  States  Government  to  give  effect  to  the 
Behring  Sea  award,  under  which  $425,000  was  to  be 
paid  in  settlement  of  the  English  claims,  was  one  of  the 
most  discreditable  of  the  many  follies  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress.  England  owes  it  to  her  own  dignity  to  decline 
to  hold  any  further  parley  on  the  subject  of  so  gross  a 
breach  of  international  good  faith. 

There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  money 
during  the  past  week,  partly,  no  doubt,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Stock  Exchange  Settlement,  which  was  a 
heavy  one,  and  partly  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of 
.£4,000,000  in  payment  of  the  Provincial  Orel  Vitebsk 
Railway  Bonds,  and  of  £500,000  for  Chili.  There  are 
those,  too,  who  regard  the  improved  tone  of  the  money 
market  as  an  indication  of  some  revival  of  commercial 
and  industrial  activity,  and  this  view  is  supported  by  a 
slight  upward  movement  in  the  prices  of  grain,  cotton,  and 
metals.  The  latter  fact  is  certainly  more  convincing  than 
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any  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Mr.  Bryce  cn 
Wednesday  in  his  address  to  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  continues  very  quiet. 
Consols  have  declined  slightly  in  sympathy  with  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  money,  and  Indian  Government 
Stocks  have  also  been  adversely  affected  by  the  rumoured 
intention  to  issue  a  fresh  loan.  Among  foreign  stocks 
the  Guatemalan  issues  continue  to  advance,  and  there 
has  been  a  distinct  recovery  in  Uruguayan.  Spanish 
Four  per  Cents  also  command  a  better  price,  while  a 
material  improvement  took  place  early  in  the  week  in 
Mexican  Bonds  of  1893,  and  in  Turkish  Government 
securities.  The  South  African  gold  lever  continues, 
although  there  has  been  some  pause  in  the  operations 
of  Paris  buyers.  The  Ordinary  Stock  of  Allsopp’s 
Brewery  has  risen  by  “leaps  and  bounds”  which  fully 
bear  out  its  reputation  as  a  gambling  stock.  We  fancy 
that  the  pendulum  has  about  reached  the  limit  of  its 
swing,  and  will  soon  be  on  its  way  back  again. 

The  traffic  returns  of  the  British  Railway  Companies 
still  show  a  very  serious  falling  off,  those  of  the  Midland 
Railway  being  the  worst  of  all.  Consequently  the 
market  has  been  depressed  throughout  the  week.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  notice  whether  the  recent  advent 
of  fine  weather  is  accompanied  by  any  improvement  in 
the  returns  of  next  week.  The  North  British  dividend 
for  the  half-year  to  31  January  will  be  at  the  rate  ot 
1  b  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  Preferred  stock,  which  is 
slightly  more  favourable  than  the  market  anticipations. 

The  recent  fall  in  Canadian  and  American  Railway 
Securities  has  naturally  been  followed  by  a  reaction  due 
to  realizations  by  speculators  for  the  fall  ;  but  a  careful 
examination  of  Mr.  Barker’s  report  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  will  not  tend  to  re¬ 
habilitate  that  Company,  at  any  rate  in  public  opinion. 
Mismanagement  and  extravagance  have  evidently 
brought  the  property  to  the  very  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  it  will  be  surprising  if  the  proposed  conference  ot 
proprietors  does  not  result  in  some  very  plain  speaking 
as  to  the  discreditable  conduct  of  the  present  board. 
Neither  is  it  probable  that  the  shareholders  in  the 
Canadian  Pacific  RailwayCompany  will  cordially  endorse 
the  view  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  that  “it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  excellence  of  the  service  has  been  regarded 
as  the  prime  consideration,”  and  as  of  more  importance 
than  mere  dividends. 

The  price  of  silver  has  appreciably  improved,  a  result 
to  which  the  satisfactory  sale  of  India  Council  Bills  has 
in  all  probability  contributed.  The  prospect  of  an  early 
termination  of  the  war  in  the  East  may  also  have  had 
an  effect  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  same  reason 
has  also,  no  doubt,  tended  to  the  greater  firmness  of 
the  Chinese  silver  loan. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

Company  Promoters  “In  Chancery.” 

We  have  just  received  the  following  letter  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Matabelei.and  Land  Adventurers,  Ltd. 

London,  14  March,  1895. 

Sir, — The  attention  of  my  directors  has  been  called  to 
an  article  on  the  Rand  Southern  Gold  Mining  Company, 
Limited,  appearing  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  instant. 

In  that  article  it  is  stated  that  the  Matabeleland 
Adventurers,  Limited,  are  the  promoters  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Rand  Southern  Gold  Mining  Company, 
Limited,  and  I  am  instructed  by  my  directors  to  contra¬ 
dict  the  statement,  as  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  it. 
further,  1  have  to  request,  on  my  directors’ behalf,  that 
you  will  make  this  correction  in  your  next  issue. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  article  referred  to  that  my 
Company  is  a  “dummy,”  and  that  it  came  into  existence 
with  a  purely  paper  capital  of  £11,000.  This  statement 
is  a  gross  libel,  and  would  appear  to  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  injure  this  Company,  if  possible. 

If  the  writer  of  the  article  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
investigate  the  correctness  of  the  information  he  had 
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received,  and  on  which  the  article  was  based,  he  would 
with  very  little  labour  have  ascertained  its  untruth¬ 
fulness. 

I  am,  therefore,  requested  by  my  Board  to  ask  you 
to  retract  without  delay  the  erroneous  statements  I 
have  pointed  out,  and  to  apologize  for  having  made 
them.  — I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Fred.  N.  Newcome,  Secretary. 

It  is  at  least  unfortunate  that  the  “  Matabeleland 
Adventurers,”  who  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  our 
connecting  them  with  the  promotion  of  the  “  Rand 
Southern  Gold  Mining  Company, "shouldhave  allowed  so 
many  days  to  elapse  before  formulating  their  grievance 
that  we  are  left  without  reasonable  time  to  make  further 
inquiries  on  the  points  they  raise.  It  is  also  matter  for 
regret  that  the  officers  of  the  “  Matabeleland  Adven¬ 
turers”  should  have  evinced  a  singular  disinclination  to 
assist  us  in  our  endeavours  to  investigate  their  affairs. 
Nevertheless,  a  week  hence  we  hope  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  some  interesting  information  respecting 
that  altogether  estimable  syndicate.  In  the  meanwhile, 
we  adhere,  without  qualification  of  any  sort,  to  the 
statements  advanced  in  the  article  to  which  our  corre¬ 
spondent  takes  exception  ;  and  we  may  add  that  a 
cursory  inspection  of  the  list  of  shareholders  in  the 
“  Matabeleland  Adventurers”  has  not  served  to  inspire 
us  with  that  confidence  which  we  withheld  from  the 
prospectus  of  the  “  Rand  Southern  Gold  Mining 
Company.” 

The  East  Nigel  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited. 

This  Company,  we  are  told,  “is  formed  to  acquire 
and  work  the  valuable  gold  mining  properties  on  the 
Nigel  Reef,  known  as  the  Cassar  and  Draaikraal  Blocks, 

.  .  .  and  generally  to  carry  on  mining  and  other  opera¬ 
tions  in  South  Africa.”  A  sufficiently  large  order,  no 
doubt ;  although  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
“  other  operations  ”  will  scarcely  be  confined  to  South 
Africa,  especially  since  we  find  on  the  Board  not  only 
Mr.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P. ,  director  of  the 
“  Rhodesian  Mining  and  Finance  Company”  and  of  the 
“Rand  Southern  Gold  Mining  Company,”  and  Mr.  F . 
C.  Poisson,  director  of  the  “Matabeleland  Adventurers,’ 
but  also  Mr.  Louis  Campbell-Johnston,  whose  chameleon¬ 
like  qualities  have  enabled  him  to  pose  as  chairman  of 
one  Company,  technical  adviser  to  a  second,  manager 
to  a  third  (the  Ferreira  Gold  Mining  Company),  and 
now  as  a  director  who  “represents”  the  anonymous 
vendor  or  vendors — we  are  not  sure  which,  for  the  pro¬ 
spectus  employs  both  singular  and  plural  with  a  fine 
indifference — “and  is  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  pro¬ 
perty.”  The  capital  is  ^125,000,  out  of  which  the 
vendor  of  doubtful  number  whom  Mr.  Louis  Campbell- 
Johnston  “represents,”  is  to  have  ^85,000,  payable  as 
to  ^10,000  at  least  in  cash.  The  only  inducements 
offered  to  the  general  public  to  hand  over  that  sum  of 
money  to  Mr.  Campbell-Johnston,  in  his  representative 
character,  appear  to  be,  first,  a  report  by  Mr.  Bates 
Dorsey,  from  which  the  prospectus  culls  brief  extracts 
selected,  no  doubt,  with  admirable  judgment  ;  and, 
secondly,  a  statement  of  recent  dividends  declared  by  the 
“  Nigel  Gold  MiningCompany,”  which  is,  of  course,  quite 
another  affair.  “Contracts  have  been,  or  may  have  been” 
(the  directors  cannot  tell  whether  or  not,  we  suppose), 
“entered  into  with  third  parties  as  to  the  subscription 
of  the  capital  and  promotion  of  this  Company,”  but  the 
shareholders  are  expressly  precluded  from  any  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  “the  dates  of,  names  of  parties  to,  or  any 
other  particulars  concerning  any  such”  contracts.  Alto¬ 
gether  a  very  lively  enterprise,  and  just  such  a  prospectus 
as  leaves  us  in  no  surprise  that  Mr.  Louis  Campbell- 
Johnston  is  “  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  property.” 

The  Nugget  Exploring  Company,  Limited. 

The  prospectus  of  this  Company  is  accompanied  by  a 
friendly  and  disinterested  hint  from  one  P.  A.  Le  Feuvre, 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  Information  and  Investment 
Bureau,  who  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
octopus-like  “  Pieuvre”  of  Victor  Hugo.  This  gentleman 
expects  that  the  issue  will  be  largely  over-applied  for, 
and,  as  “negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of  a  consider¬ 
able  block  of  shares  have  been  commenced  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  syndicate,  to  whose  influence  the  recent 


phenomenal  success  of  a  similar  Company  was  mainly 
due,”  he  “strongly  advises”  an  “immediate  applica¬ 
tion  for  shares.”  The  promoters  of  the  Company 
are  the  London  Mining  and  Investment  Corporation. 
The  directors  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  devote 
their  attention  more  particularly  to  Tasmania ;  and 
when  one  considers  that  “the  undeveloped  mineral 
wealth  of  Tasmania  is  very  great,”  that  “the  precious 
metals  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  rocks  of 
the  Silurian  system,”  and  that  “  several  valuable  pro¬ 
perties  have  already  been  offered  to  the  Company,” 
including  a  gold  mine  in  the  Mudgee  District  of  New 
South  Wales,  a  “rich  tin  mine”  in  the  Ringarooma 
District,  highly  reported  on  by  leading  colonial  mining 
experts,  and  a  valuable  timber  mill  of  no  particular 
address,  but  capable  of  yielding  an  “estimated”  net 
profit  of  ^8,500  per  annum  on  an  outlay  of  ^2,000, 
one  is  amazed  to  find  that  a  mere  shilling  on  application, 
another  on  allotment,  and  a  third  on  the  2nd  of  May 
next,  will  enable  any  one  to  become  the  possessor  of 
one  of  the  240,000  shares  in  this  magnificent  under¬ 
taking.  Mr.  Le  Feuvre,  too,  “would  point  out  that  it 
is  not  contemplated  to  call  up  more  than  3s.  per  share 
on  the  total  liability  of  5s.,”  and  he  “  fully  expects  to 
see  the  shares  quoted  at  a  substantial  premium  before 
long.”  With  the  whole  of  “  undeveloped  ”  Tasmania 
before  us,  with  lode  tin  mining  “  in  its  infancy,”  and 
with  the  “belief”  of  the  directors  “that  a  judicious 
outlay  of  capital,  combined  with  sound  and  economical 
management,  will  return  large  dividends  on  the  amount 
of  money  invested  in  this  direction,”  we  are  yet  vastly 
sceptical  both  has  to  the  foundations  of  the  directors’ 
belief,  and  as  to  the  existence  of  240,000  possessors  of  a 
shilling  that  are  willing  to  part  with  it  for  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Tasmanian  nugget. 

The  Murchison  United  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  is  £1 00,000,  in  100,000 
£1  shares,  of  which  10,000  “have  already  been  applied 
for  and  allotted  in  full,”  and  18,000  are  now  offered  for 
subscription.  The  object  is  to  acquire  from  the 
“British  Coolgardie  Prospecting  Syndicate,  Limited,’ 
the  “Lily”  and  “Campania”  leases  in  the  Murchison 
Goldfields,  and  the  price  is  to  be  ^50,000,  of  which 
^13,000  is  payable  in  cash.  The  directors  “believe 
that,  upon  the  commencement  of  crushing  operations, 
the  Company  will  start  upon  a  dividend-earning  basis.” 
The  fact  that  the  very  first  name  on  the  directorate  is 
that  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson  would  doubtless  have 
convinced  us  of  the  thoroughly  sound  character  ot  the 
venture  ;  but,  unhappily,  on  casting  our  eyes  down  the 
prospectus,  we  observed  that  the  managers  were  Messrs. 
James  Brothers,  mining  engineers  ;  and  when  we  ascer¬ 
tained  on  inquiry  that  those  gentlemen  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the  Company,  and  that 
Mr.  T.  H.  North,  of  Farthing-Post-Card  renown,  was 
one  of  the  “third  parties”  covered  by  the  “waiver” 
clause  in  the  prospectus,  we  became  further  exercised 
as  to  the  possibility  that  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  James 
Brothers  might  be  found  the  Mr.  Harris  James,  who,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  T.  H.  North,  was  conspicuously  con¬ 
nected  with  the  “Uranium”  mines  of  disastrous 
memory.  And  for  these  and  sundry  reasons  we  are 
unable  to  recommend  our  readers  to  apply  for  the  shares 
of  the  “Murchison  United  Gold  Mines.” 

Salmon  &  Gluckstein,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of  no 
less  than  ^400,000,  to  acquire  the  tobacco  shops  of 
Messrs.  Salmon  and  Gluckstein,  who  have  fixed  the 
purchase  money  at  ^300,000,  payable  as  to  one-third  in 
shares,  and  as  to  the  remainder  in  cash.  The  pro¬ 
moters  are  practically  asking  the  public  to  subscribe 
^267,000  for  the  acquisition  of  a  property  as  to  which 
the  prospectus  states  that  no  particulars  can  be  given, 
lest  the  business  should  thereby  be  injured.  Possibly  an 
excellent  reason  this — from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
business  ;  but  we  shall  be  considerably  astonished  if  the 
public  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  one  for  embarking  capital 
in  a  concern  of  which  they  know  no  more  than  the  man 
in  the  street.  We  have  seldom  seen  so  glaring  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  unblushing  and  unrelieved  assurance,  even  in 
the  annals  of  Company-promotion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“THE  WOMAN  WHO  DID.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Croft,  Hind  Head, 

Haslemere,  11  March ,  1895. 

O  1R, — Will  you  allow  me  a  very  brief  space  to  remove 
two  misapprehensions  which  will  probably  arise  from 
3'our  review  of  my  little  idyll  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  never  “  diluted  myself  with 
Common  Folly  and  sweetened  with  Cant.”  I  have  never 
written  a  single  word  that  I  did  not  honestly  believe. 
What  I  have  often  complained  of  was  that  I  had  to  hold 
my  tongue  about  the  things  I  really  thought  and  felt, 
not  that  I  had  to  say  the  things  I  didn’t  think  and  feel. 
The  one  is  a  misfortune  ;  the  other  would  have  been  an 
act  of  meanness  and  deception  of  which,  I  trust,  I  am 
wholly  incapable. 

In  the  second  place,  “The  Woman  who  Did  ”  was 
not  written  “swiftly”  and  “hotly.”  It  was  written 
with  long  and  calm  deliberation.  I  spent  five  years  in 
maturing  it,  before  I  ever  put  pen  to  paper.  I  spent 
several  months  in  writing  the  first  outline.  I  spent  two 
years  in  re-reading,  polishing,  correcting  it,  till  every 
episode,  ever}'  sentence,  ever}'  image,  every  epithet  had 
been  considered  and  reconsidered  eight  or  nine  times 
•over.  Good  or  bad,  it  is  my  best  possible  work.  There 
is  not  a  word  in  it  which  I  desire  to  change.  And  though 
1  may  not  have  pleased  your  critic,  yet  I  have  certainly 
attained  the  end  he  denies  :  I  have  written  what  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  a  work  of  art,  and  I  am  ready  to  stand  or 
fall  by  it.  However  much  reviewers  may  differ  from 
one,  it  is  at  least  a  natural  and  honest  desire  to  be 
judged  by  what  one  is,  rather  than  by  what  one  is  not. — 
Faithfully  yours,  Grant  Allen. 


“THE  CRUSADES.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Oxford,  18  February,  1895. 

i 

Sir, — While  thanking  you  for  your  favourable  notice 
of  “The  Crusades,”  will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that 
your  critic  has  based  his  review  on  quite  a  mistaken 
notion,  viz., that  I  have  neglected  to  work  up  the  Eastern 
authorities  alongside  of  the  Western  ones?  So  far  is 
this  from  being  true,  that  I  ask  your  leave  to  state  that  I 
used  the  Egyptian,  Syrian,  Armenian,  Jacobite,  and 
Greek  annalists,  and  have  been  through  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  not  merely  once  or  twice,  but  three,  if 
not  four  or  five,  times.  If  your  critic  started  with  this 
assumption,  I  do  not  wonder  at  some  of  the  charges 
he  brings  against  me.  But  it  is  really  rather  hard  to 
be  told  that  I  think  the  Seljuk  Turks  were  “unorthodox” 
because  I  say  that  the  Shiites  “would”  regard  them 
as  such.  Still  harder  is  it  to  have  it  implied  that  my 
allusion  to  the  “squalor”  of  seventh-century  Jerusalem 
shows  that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  great  Mosque  and 
sanctuary  built  by  Abd  A1  Malik  and  A1  Mamun  on 
Mount  Moriah — and  this  though  I  had  only  two  pages 
before  spoken  of  this  Mosque  as  “splendid.”  It  is  the 
same  when  I  am  accused  of  being  “unconscious”  of 
the  “high  standard  of  conduct”  maintained  by  Nur-ed- 
din,  Saladin,  and  El  Adel,  and  this  though  I  give  three 
full  pages  to  illustrations  of  the  generosity,  the  piety 
and  just  government  of  the  first  of  these  rulers.  You 
cannot  force  three  half  pints  into  a  quart  measure  ; 
and  in  four  hundred  pages  it  was  impossible  to  get 
in  all  I  should  like  to  have  inserted — especially  as, 
after  my  MSS.  left  my  hands,  I  had  no  control  over 
what  should  or  what  should  not  be  retained.  It  is 
needless  to  give  further  instances  of  the  way  in  which 
the  preconceived  notions  of  your  critic  have  inadvert¬ 
ently  caused  him  to  misunderstand  my  meaning.  I  will 
only  say  that  when  I  spoke  of  the  “squalor”  of  seventh- 
century  Jerusalem  I  alluded  to  a  seventh-century  docu¬ 
ment  which  your  critic  has  apparently  not  come  across. 
This  would  be  evident  had  I  not  been  forced,  sorely  against 
my  will,  to  acquiesce  in  the  excision  of  my  description  of 
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the  Holy  City  [c.  700  a.d.)  with  its  fine  “stone”  houses 
but  its  filthy  streets  after  the  great  autumnal  fair — streets 
so  filthy  that  it  required  a  “miracle  ”  to  clear  them.  Of 
course  I  do  not  pretend  to  read  the  Arabic,  Armenian,  or 
Syriac  annalists  in  the  originals. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  very 
truly,  T.  A.  Archer. 

[Had  Mr.  Archer  adopted  the  scholarly  practice  of 
giving  references  to  his  authorities,  his  labours  might 
have  been  better  recognized.  We  wrote  of  his  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  Mohammedan  side  of  the  question  ; 
and  “three  full  pages”  upon  the  virtues,  coupled  with 
“craft  and  greed,”  of  Nur-ed-din,  in  a  volume  of  467 
pages,  do  not  convince  us  of  error.  Mr.  Archer’s  ela¬ 
borate  preparations  would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  a 
juster  view  if  his  MS.  had  been  unaltered  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  generous  to  cast  the  blame  upon  his  collabo¬ 
rator,  even  though  the  terms  “  squalor  ”  and  “  unortho¬ 
dox  ”  seem  inappropriate  and  misleading  when  deprived 
of  due  explanations.  We  hasten  to  assure  Mr.  Archer 
that  there  are  several  “seventh-century  documents” 
which  we  have  not  “come  across,”  but  we  fear  that 
even  these  witnesses  could  not  change  our  opinion  of 
his  book. — Ed.  S'.  R.  ] 

REVIEWS. 

KOREA  IN  EXTREMIS. 

“Corea  or  Cho-sen.”  By  A.  Henry  Savage-Landor. 

London  :  W.  Heinemann.  1895. 

R.  SAVAGE-LANDOR’S  reason  for  prefixing  a 
portrait  of  himself  to  this  volume  is  obviously  to 
show  that  the  Koreans  have  no  eye  for  racial  differences. 
“  I  went,”  he  says,  “  by  the  name  of  ‘  disguised  Corean,’ 
and  was  always  mistaken  for  one,  notwithstanding  that 
I  was  dressed  in  European  clothes.”  This  taxes  our 
credulity  severely.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
feats  a  traveller  can  hope  to  accomplish  to  deceive  an 
Oriental  eye  concerning  his  foreignness,  even  after  years 
of  study  and  all  the  advantages  of  an  elaborate  disguise. 
That  Mr.  Savage-Landor,  with  the  face  presented  to  us 
in  the  frontispiece,  should  have  been  regarded  as  dis¬ 
guising  himself  in  his  own  clothes,  is  no  less  wonderful 
than  his  admission  of  the  fact  is  modest.  There  is  one 
other  aspect,  too,  in  Mr.  Savage-Landor’s  experiences 
which  fills  us  with  surprise,  namely,  the  fluency  of  his 
conversations  with  the  natives.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  he  knew  much  Korean,  as  his  stay  in  the  country 
was  limited  to  “several  months”  ;  therefore,  the  Koreans 
must  have  talked  English  to  him.  But  when  the  present 
writer  was  there  not  very  long  before,  to  find  a  Korean 
who  spoke  English  was  almost  impossible.  The  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  British  Consul,  a  worthy  Korean  of  more 
or  less  distinguished  birth,  named  Kim,  possessed  but 
an  inadequate  acquaintance  with  this  language,  so 
slight,  in  fact,  that  a  conversation  with  the  king  came 
to  an  end  on  one  occasion  because  his  vocabulary  was 
exhausted.  Yet  he  seemed  the  only  Korean  who  knew 
any  English  at  all.  For  a  journey  across  the  country 
the  only  interpreter  to  be  procured  was  a  Korean  who 
spoke  Japanese.  Mr.  Savage-Landor  may  well  have 
been  more  fortunate,  but  we  are  curious  to  know  in 
what  tongue  explanations  like  the  following  were  made 
to  him  : 

“  ‘If  you  are  educated  like  a  gentleman,  you  must  be 
able  to  live  like  a  gentleman,’  wisely  said  a  Corean 
noble  to  me.  ‘  If  you  acquire  an  education  which  you 
cannot  live  up  to,  you  are  only  made  wretched,  and 
your  education  makes  you  feel  all  the  more  keenly  the 
miseries  of  human  life.  Besides,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  as  one  is  born  an  artist,  or  a  poet,  one  has  to  be 
born  a  gentleman  to  be  one.  All  the  education  in  the 
world  may  make  you  a  nice  man,  but  not  a  noble  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word.’  ” 

And  in  what  language  did  Mr.  Savage-Landor  make 
remarks  like  this  :  “All  right,  Mr.  S.  Do  not  be  afraid  ; 

I  shall  take  all  the  blame  on  myself,  and  you  will  not  be 
punished,  I  promise  you”? 

Having  liberated  our  mind  by  these  minor  criticisms 
— with  the  addition  of  a  protest  against  “Corea”  for 
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Korea,  and  the  ridiculous  guecha  for  geisha — we  may  say 
that  Mr.  Savage-Landor  has  collected  material  for  a  very 
readable  and  amusing  book,  and  that  his  illustrations 
are  strikingly  accurate  reproductions  of  scenes  and 
iigures  of  Korean  life.  His  book  is  all  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  since  the  present  year  marks  the  end  of  the  old 
Hermit  Kingdom.  Korea  is  in  extremis.  She  is  what 
the  French  call  “agonizing”  ;  and  her  picturesqueness, 
which  springs,  like  most  of  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  Far  East,  from  ignorance,  savagery,  misgovern- 
ment,  and  filth,  will  rapidly  disappear  under  Japanese 
influence.  The  picturesqueness  of  the  Court,  for  instance, 
is  already  gone.  The  king  no  longer  drinks  out  of  gold 
and  eats  off  silver  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  doubtless  thinks 
himself  fortunate  when  his  meals  are  served  to  him  on 
the  lacquered  apparatus  of  a  Japanese  gentleman.  The 
queen  no  longer  exercises  despotic  rule,  and  practises 
incessant  and  death-dealing  intrigue.  She  is  paying  so 
great  a  penalty,  on  the  other  hand,  for  her  past  misdeeds 
that  not  one  single  handmaid  has  been  left  to  help  her 
to  don  the  remains  of  her  royal  robes,  or  to  perform 
the  elaborate  and  somewhat  offensive  details  of  the 
royal  toilet.  The  foolish  and  costly  Court  ceremonies 
have  come  to  a  sudden  end.  Mr.  Savage-Landor  gives 
a  gruesome  description  of  how  half  a  dozen  men,  con¬ 
demned  to  death,  were  tied  fast  upon  wooden  crosses 
fixed  upright  in  rough  bullock-carts,  and  promenaded 
all  day  through  the  streets  of  Seoul,  their  escort  stop¬ 
ping  to  drink  at  every  wine-shop,  and  how  when  even¬ 
ing  approached,  they  were  hurriedly  taken  out  through 
one  of  the  gates  and  their  heads  chopped  off  with  blunt 
swords  outside.  This  will  never  be  seen  again  ;  nor 
will  an  unfortunate  Korean  offender  be  discovered  walk¬ 
ing  through  the  streets  with  his  head  securely  fixed  in  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  a  twelve-foot  plank,  which  his 
cruel  fellows  pull  and  twist  for  his  torture  and  their 
delight.  Babies’  stomachs  will  no  doubt  still  be  scraped 
to  send  them  to  sleep ;  a  row  of  men  and  women  may 
still  squat  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  making  an  artificial 
wind  with  their  jackets  and  petticoats  in  order  to  counter¬ 
act  the  breeze  during  a  conflagration  ;  parties  walking 
at  night  in  the  country  will  still  get  over  the  ground 
fast,  as  the  last  man  keeps  running  to  the  head  of  the 
file  in  order  not  to  be  the  victim  of  the  tiger,  which 
snatches  the  hindmost  ;  and  Koreans  will  no  doubt 
remain  the  champion  snorers  of  the  world.  But  a  reign 
of  law  is  descending  upon  them,  and  the  little  Japanese 
officials,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  European  codes, 
will  soon  impose  upon  this  last  recluse  of  the  Orient  at 
least  the  external  semblance  of  Western  organization. 
All  this,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  will  be  to  the  infinite 
advantage  of  the  Korean  people. 

Mr.  Savage-Landor  does  not  seem  to  know  very  much 
about  either  Chinese  or  Japanese,  and  he  apparently 
gives  credence  to  all  the  former  say  about  the  latter. 
His  use  of  “  pidgin  ”  shows  that  he  has  not  studied  that 
interesting  lingua  franca.  He  makes  a  Chinaman  say 
“  dlunk  ol  no  dlunk,”  for  “  drunk  or  not  drunk.”  The 
pidgin-speaking  Chinaman  knows  nothing  of  the  word 
“  or  ”  ;  he  would  never  dream  of  using  the  expression 
“  ol,”  but  would  simply  say  “dlunk,  no  dlunk.”  The 
author  says  that  Chinese  executioners  never  miss  a  blow. 
The  present  writer  has  unfortunately  seen  a  Chinese 
executioner  with  all  the  horrible  incapacity  here  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  Korean  confrere.  Nor  is  it  “a  common 
occurrence  in  China  for  criminals,  kneeling  in  a  row  to 
be  executed,  to  crack  jokes  among  themselves  and  even 
at  the  executioner’s  expense.”  “  Until  the  other  day,” 
says  the  author,  Korea  was  “  to  all  intents  an  inde¬ 
pendent  kingdom,  since  China  had  not  for  many  years 
exercised  her  rights  of  suzerainty.”  Chinese  suzerainty 
vis-a-vis  other  nations,  was,  it  is  true,  only  insisted  upon 
at  Chinese  convenience,  but  for  many  years  past  Korean 
government  has  practically  been  under  the  thumb  of  the 
notorious  Yuen,  the  representative  of  China,  or  rather 
of  Li  Hung-chang,  in  Seoul.  Finally,  to  describe  the 
object  of  the  Japanese  protection  of  Korea  as  being  “  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  childish  nation,”  is  to  show 
oneself  quite  oblivious  of  the  whole  history  and  spirit 
of  Japanese-Korean  relations.  On  the  less  weighty 
matters,  however,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Savage-Landor’s 
book  may  be  confidently  opened  for  instruction  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  It  is  probably  the  last  account  that  will  be 
written  of  this  people  in  their  barbarism. 


LORD  NORTON  ON  SOCIALISM. 

“Socialism.”  By  Lord  Norton.  London:  Rivlngton, 
Percival  &  Co.  1895. 

WE  might  anticipate,  perhaps,  that  Lord  Norton 
would  be  dull,  that  his  insight  would  be  vanish¬ 
ingly  small,  and  his  logic  obscure ;  but  we  did  not 
credit  any  combination  of  these  failings  with  the  possible 
production  of  such  a  positively  immoral  work  as  this 
tract  on  “  Socialism.”  We  use  “  immoral”  in  its  only 
intelligible  sense  of  “  anti-social.”  There  is  that  in 
Lord  Norton’s  work  which,  if  it  ever  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  starving  and  oppressed,  would  add  fuel  to 
the  fierce  hatred  of  class  by  class,  and  would  foster 
those  revolutionary  tendencies  which  may  shake  our 
modern  social  system  to  its  foundations. 

To  speak  of  Kidd  as  “  a  moral  Darwin”  and  author 
of  the  “latest  and  most  remarkable  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject”  (Socialism)  is  merely  want  of  insight;  to  cite  the 
Patriarch  Abraham’s  slave  establishment  as  throwing 
any  light  on  the  social  difficulties  of  to-day  is  merely 
stupid  ;  or  to  talk  of  the  Franciscans  as  leading  a  life 
of  “  practical  exemplarity  ”  is  merely  ignorance.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  following  series  of  extracts  ? 

“  But  the  tribute  of  wealth  due  to  poverty,  which, 
neither  laws  nor  organization  can  secure,  can  only  be 
charitably  supplied.  Rich  and  poor  must  draw  together, 
the  one  in  being  made  low,  the  other  in  being  exalted 
in  a  partnership  of  mutual  service.” 

“All  Scripture  would  have  to  be  obliterated  to  get 
rid  of  divine  authority  for  the  interdependence  of  richer 
and  poorer  in  one  ultimate  account  between  them.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  human  probation  that  there 
should  be  richer  and  poorer  to  serve  one  another.” 

“  Rich  and  poor  have  a  partnership  in  close  relation,, 
the  more  closely  binding  by  the  very  inequalities  of  their 
condition.  Considered  as  members  of  one  body  their 
social  account  has  this  one  inequality  of  opportunity, 
that  the  rich  may  derive  the  highest  benefit  from  inter¬ 
course  with  the  poor,  while  the  poor  are  only  supplied 
with  material  needs  of  far  less  value— means  of  honour¬ 
able  and  grateful  but  merely  temporal  livelihood.” 

“It  is  St.  Paul’s  prescription  for  ‘equality’  among 
the  rich  and  poor  of  his  disciples — that  ‘  your  abundance 
also  may  be  a  supply  for  their  want’  (2  Cor.  viii.  14)— 
the  rich  supplying  means  of  industry,  and  the  poor  an 
honest  service,  so  that  one  should  have  nothing  over  for 
selfish  waste,  and  the  other  no  lack  of  material  for 
reciprocity.  In  such  equality  of  intercourse  the  rich 
have  a  moral  advantage.” 

In  other  words,  instead  of  a  healthy  society  built  on 
work  all  round,  it  is,  according  to  Lord  Norton,  a  divine 
ordinance  that  there  shall  be  poor  charitably  dependent 
on  the  rich  (the  charitable  supplement  of  the  wage  fund 
is  for  him  the  ideal  of  Christian  Socialism  !),  and  in  this 
“equality  of  intercourse”  the  rich  have  a  moral  advan¬ 
tage.  The  poor— presumably  in  both  slum  and  casual- 
ward — exist  to  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  other 
tenth  of  the  community,  and  the  only  thing  the  poor  have 
to  complain  of  is  the  want  of  the  “moral  advantage”  ot 
contributing  to  charities  !  We  have  read  something 
about  the  rich  man  and  the  eye  of  the  needle,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  a  consolation  for  Lazarus,  but  Lord 
Norton’s  interpretation  of  the  “moral  advantage"  of 
Dives  is  a  new  reading  of  Christianity.  Professor 
Marshall  hopes  that  poverty  and  ignorance  may  gradu¬ 
ally  disappear.  Not  at  all  !  “There  will  always  be  a 
margin  left  for  the  exercise  of  private  charity.  Omni¬ 
science  has  forewarned  that  the  poor  shall  never  cease.” 

After  this,  is  it  worth  while  to  cite  such  passages  as 
the  following  ? 

“Amiable  Socialists  would  stipulate  for  what  they 
call  a  ‘living  wage.’  .  .  .  There  are  cognate  phrases, 
such  as  ‘living  as  a  Christian,’  or  ‘as  a  fighting-cock,’ 
which,  dropping  metaphor,  mean  living  in  good  con¬ 
dition.” 

Or  “Equality  of  rights  implies  no  equality  of  con¬ 
dition.  There  can  be  no  a  priori  right  to  property,  which 
is  the  creation  of  the  laws  of  various  societies.” 

The  latter  grants  everything  which  the  political 
Socialists  of  to-day  care  about ;  the  law  giveth  and  the 
law  taketh  away.  The  former  identifies  Dives,  the 
Christian,  and  the  fighting-cock  in  a  manner  indicating 
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that  Lord  Norton  knows  as  little  of  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  as  he  knows  of  the  social  spirit  of  modern 
Socialism. 

A  YEAR  OF  SPORT. 

“A  Year  of  Sport  and  Natural  History.”  Edited  by 
Oswald  Crawfurd.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
i895- 

rpHOSE  who  associate  with  the  nom-de-plume  of 

-T  “John  La  Touche”  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  modern  books  of  European  travel,  and 
recognize  in  the  name  responsible  for  the  volume  before 
us  the  presence  of  that  gifted  writer,  will  approach  this 
series  of  field  sports  and  field  studies  with  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  In  the  plan  of  the  book,  and, 
even  occasionally,  in  the  execution  they  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  volume  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
mere  raking  up  of  the  ephemeral  contents  of  a  not  very 
successful  weekly  paper.  Though  the  contents  appeared 
week  by  week,  the  plan  of  the  book  had  been  formed  from 
the  first,  and  each  section  of  the  work  fitted  exactly  into 
the  place  designed  for  it  by  the  editor’s  shaping  mind. 

The  editor’s  plan  was  to  deal,  in  their  due  sequence, 
with  the  most  interesting  phases  of  sport  and  natural 
history  in  the  British  Islands.  The  contents  of  the 
book  are  classified  in  order  of  the  months,  the  proper 
sports  for  each  month  being  arranged  together  under 
the  heading  of  that  month,  from  January  to  December. 
The  direct  studies  of  natural  history  are  confined  to 
March  and  April,  when  there  is  a  lull  in  the  use  of  dog 
and  gun.  Forty-five  phases  of  sport  and  natural  history 
are  comprised  in  the  volume,  and  the  illustrations  are 
numerous,  and  excellent  in  point  of  art,  though  often 
stronger  in  fancy  and  invention  than  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject. 

When  we  come  to  the  letterpress  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish,  for  while  the  editor  has  some  of  his  team 
well  in  hand,  others  not  seldom  wander  from  the  high¬ 
road.  The  article  on  “Rabbit  Shooting”  is  probably  the 
best  specimen  of  the  articles  that  adhere  to  the  scope  of 
the  plan;  which  is  not  unnatural,  considering  its  author¬ 
ship.  Composed  with  rare  selective  skill,  giving  care¬ 
fully  the  essential,  omitting  the  accidental,  it  is  a  model 
of  what  each  of  the  forty-five  articles  should  have  been. 
The  style  has  a  quiet  felicity,  and  the  tone  is  truly  sports¬ 
manlike.  The  remarks  on  over-preservation  of  rabbits 
are  reasonable  and  by  no  means  unnecessary  as  a 
suggestion  to  modern  English  sportsmen,  who  are 
inclined  too  commonly  to  measure  the  quality  of  a  day’s 
sport  by  the  size  of  the  bag.  Though  ferreting  rabbits 
may  be  pursued  in  “the  frost-bound  month  of 
February,”  the  severe  weather,  if  it  lasts  long,  is  apt  to 
spoil  the  sport.  This  year,  for  instance,  the  want  of 
food  in  the  great  frost  has  made  the  rabbits  quite  weak 
and  unfit  to  shoot.  Even  when  the  snow  did  not  com¬ 
pletely  cover  the  grass,  what  remained  exposed  was 
completely  burned  up  and  had  no  nutriment,  or,  as  they 
say  in  the  West  Country,  “  no  nature”  in  it. 

The  happy  selective  instinct  shown  in  “  Rabbit 
Shooting  ”  is  not  found  in  most  of  the  other  articles. 
They  too  often  drop  into  mere  transcripts  of  a  single 
day’s  sport,  as,  for  instance,  the  article  on  “Wild  Swan 
Shooting,”  which  may  indeed  be  called  shooting  but  can 
scarcely  be  called  sport,  and  which,  considering  that 
these  fine  birds  are  useless  for  food,  comes  perilously 
near  the  slaughtering  of  gulls,  a  practice  universally  con¬ 
demned  as  unsportsmanlike;  for  to  kill  merely  for  the 
pleasure  of  killing  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  true 
sportsman  but  of  his  cockney  imitator. 

Even  Homer  is  not  always  at  his  best,  and  the  article 
on  “  Duck  Shooting  in  the  Broads,”  though  following 
the  same  plan,  is  not  equal  in  execution  to  “  Rabbit 
Shooting,  or  “Partridge  Shooting,”  having  neither 
the  same  mastery  of  the  subject  nor,  we  should  imagine, 
the  same  experience  of  the  sport  described.  “Long¬ 
shore  Shooting  contains  some  useful  practical  hints 
for  the  shooter,  though  we  doubt  the  statement  that 
shooters  nowadays  use  the  muzzle-loader  for  this  sport ; 
and  in  preference  to  the  12-bore  recommended  by  the 
editor  we  should  suggest  a  io-bore,  left  barrel  fullchoke, 
right  modified,  with  heavier  charges  than  he  names  and 
chilled  shot.  By-the-by,  the  golden  dye  (sic)  is  not,  we 
imagine,  a  duck  commonly  met  with. 


The  series  of  articles  furnishes  a  very  complete  hand¬ 
book  of  sport  to  each  month  of  the  year,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  August.  For  some  unexplained  reason  “Grouse 
Shooting”  is  omitted,  though  “Partridge  Shooting” 
heads  the  list  in  September,  and  “  Pheasant  Shooting  ” 
in  October.  This  is  a  distinct  want,  and  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  next  edition  of  the  book  ;  for  that  so  com¬ 
prehensive  and  excellent  a  year-book  of  sport  will  be 
popular  with  the  large  class  of  readers  who  are  lovers 
of  sport  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  When  this 
opportunity  comes,  errors  of  spelling,  such  as  “tyro” 
for  “tiro,”  “  Boirdale  ”  for  “  Boisdale,”  will  no  doubt 
be  corrected. 

Among  the  best  written  and  most  interesting  sections 
of  the  book  are  those  which  deal  with  natural  history, 
which  describe  our  birds  of  prey,  and  give  some  account 
of  the  nesting  of  sea-birds,  moor-birds,  and  tree-nesting 
birds.  The  articles  on  fishing  are  capable  and  interest¬ 
ing  ;  and  some,  notably  that  on  “  Char  Fishing,”  by 
H.  A.  Bryden,  excellently  well  written.  The  fishing  on 
the  great  lakes  of  Westmeath,  when  the  green  drake  is 
“  up  ”  and  every  one  is  out  “dapping”  for  the  great 
lake  trout,  better  deserved  an  article  than  the  fishing  of 
the  chub  in  fresh  water,  or  of  the  bass  in  salt.  The 
articles  on  the  habits  and  chase  of  the  wild  red-deer  of 
Exmoor  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  are  well  written.  Interesting,  too,  is  the  somewhat 
belated  paper,  classed  under  May,  “The  Tricks  of 
Poachers,”  though  we  venture  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  “  even  the  squire  who  suffers  has  a  soft  place  in 
his  heart  for  the  dexterous  and  bold  poacher,  and  lets 
him  off  with  a  light  sentence.”  The  regular  reader  of  a 
“  Legal  Pillory,”  which  is  the  most  useful  feature  of  a 
well-known  weekly  paper,  could  tell  a  different  tale.  A 
thing  worth  noticing  in  this  connection  is  the  evidence 
throughout  the  volume  of  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit 
towards  poachers  and  farmers  where  their  interests  and 
the  sportsman’s  clash.  This  is  an  undesigned  and 
therefore  valuable  indication  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  stream  of  public  opinion  is  setting.  That  sportsmen 
should  realize  any  hardship  their  privileges  may  entail 
on  others,  should  endeavour  to  make  compensation,  and, 
as  far  as  may  be,  to  give  to  the  peasant  and  the  farmer 
a  share  and  therefore  an  interest  in  their  sport,  is  the 
only  feasible  way  of  preserving  those  privileges  at  all 
as  the  masses  come  to  enlarge  their  power  and  the 
Government  of  our  country  develops  into  a  real  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  a  nominal  democracy. 

ESSAYS  BY  MR.  CHURTON  COLLINS. 

“Essays  and  Studies.”  By  John  Churton  Collins. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

WITH  t^ie  exception  of  an  essay  on  Menander,  which 
’’  *  first  appeared  in  the  Cornhill Magazine ,  the  articles 
here  collected  are  studies  in  English  literature  reprinted 
from  the  Quarterly  Review.  They  deal  with  the  life  and 
works  of  Dryden,  Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters,  Shake¬ 
speare’s  early  dramaticcontemporaries,  and  Shakespeare’s 
editor  and  critic,  Lewis  Theobald.  Mr.  Collins  occupies 
a  distinguished  place  of  his  own  among  contemporary 
critics  of  literature.  He  has  opinions  and  dares  to  give 
them  uncompromising  expression  ;  he  has  energy  ;  he 
has  learning  ;  he  asserts  authority  ;  he  maintains  a  tradi¬ 
tion.  His  wide  range  of  study  is  a  measure  for  his 
ardent  interest  in  literature  ;  but  he  treats  his  authors 
less  as  a  lover  than  as  a  judge  ;  he  dreads  extravagance 
of  the  emotions  ;  he  does  not  choose  to  subtilize  and 
refine  ;  he  does  not  lie  down  to  repose,  to  browse,  to 
ruminate  ;  he  toils,  investigates,  accumulates,  arranges, 
pronounces.  Each  of  the  articles  is  in  the  full-dress 
Quarterly  style,  arrayed  to  receive  company  ;  and  each 
is  excellent  in  its  kind.  The  writer  is  never  either  indo¬ 
lent  or  irresponsible  ;  he  is  a  critic  in  all  his  war-paint  ; 
and,  when  on  the  war-path,  a  stern  sense  of  duty  occa¬ 
sionally  obliges  him  to  take  a  scalp.  In  his  learning  and 
his  “nergy  Mr.  Collins  has  something  in  common  with 
that  eminent,  combative  French  critic,  M.  Bruneti£re  ; 
in  both  there  is  the  lack  of  a  certain  kind  of  charm  ; 
from  both  we  receive  stimulus  and  instruction,  but  M. 
Bruneti^re  has  the  literary  advantage  of  proving  himsell 
a  thinker  in  other  provinces  than  that  of  letters. 

The  article  on  the  Predecessors  of  Shakespeare 
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reviews  Mr.  Sytnonds’  volume  on  English  dramatic 
literature,  and  it  can  hardly  be  described  as  being  too 
severe  in  its  strictures  of  Mr.  Symonds’  extravagances 
of  style,  while  it  does  not  fail  in  recognition  of  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  services  to  history  and  literature.  The  time 
has  surely  come  to  judge  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
with  sanity.  In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century, 
when,  in  a  certain  sense,  they  were  “discovered,”  the 
generous  error  of  the  inventor  of  new  joys  was  pardon¬ 
able.  Yet  error  there  was.  “We  are  quite  willing,” 
writes  Mr.  Collins,  “to  go  as  far  as  Lamb  and  Hazlitt 
in  eulogistic  criticism,  and  in  our  opinion  Lamb  and 
Hazlitt  went  quite  far  enough.”  But  in  truth,  Lamb 
andHazlitt,  in  their  comments  on  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
sometimes  went  much  too  far.  Hazlitt  was  not  deeply 
read  in  our  elder  drama  ;  he  tried  to  take  his  authors  at 
a  rush  :  he  heated  himself  by  eager  potations  of  poetry 
for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures.  Where  an  author  could 
be  conquered  by  dlan  and  a  sudden  assault,  as  proved 
to  be  the  case  with  Marlowe,  he  said  true  and  brilliant 
things  ;  but  he  often  wrote  with  characteristic  excess. 
Where  the  slow  process  of  sap  and  mine,  aided  by  a 
train  of  siege-artillery,  was  required,  as  with  Ben  Jonson’s 
dramatic  work,  Hazlitt  failed  to  make  a  practicable 
breach,  and  fell  back  defeated.  Lamb,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  steeped  in  certain  parts  of  Elizabethan  litera¬ 
ture,  and  he  wrote  out  of  an  intimate  delight ;  but  Lamb 
gave  himself  away  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  happy 
moment  or  of  that,  and  sometimes  lost  all  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion.  Of  the  closing  scenes  of  Ford’s  “  Broken 
Heart,”  he  wrote:  “I  do  not  know  where  to  find  in 
any  play  a  catastrophe  so  grand,  so  solemn,  and  so  sur¬ 
prising  as  this.”  In  fact  it  is  a  piece  of  the  rhetorical 
heroic  and  of  mechanical  pseudo-pathos,  as  hard  and 
false  as  much  else  that  Ford  has  written.  And,  apart 
from  Shakespeare  and  the  best  pieces  of  Ben  Jonson,  a 
play  excellent  throughout  is  rare  in  Elizabethan  litera¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Collins  argues  with  ample  learning  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Romantic  drama,  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  pro¬ 
ceeded  not  from  the  miracle  and  morality,  modified  by 
classical  and  Italian  influences,  but  directly  from  the 
Romantic  drama  of  Italy.  “There,”  he  says,  “not  in 
England,  was  accomplished  the  revolution  which  trans¬ 
formed  the  tragedy  of  Seneca  into  the  tragedy  of 
Marlowe,  and  the  comedy  of  Plautus  and  Terence  into 
the  comedy  of  Lyly  and  Greene.”  It  is  not  easy  to 
overstate  the  influence  of  Italian  on  English  literature 
in  Elizabethan  days,  but  there  was  also  a  direct  study  of 
ancient  models,  and  the  elder  vernacular  drama  was 
potent,  and  especially  in  comedy.  The  task  for  criticism 
is  to  distinguish  these  several  strains,  and  to  assign  to 
each  its  due  importance  ;  but  we  cannot  discuss  a  matter 
involving  much  detail  in  a  paragraph.  Of  Marlowe,  to 
whom  Mr.  Collins  refuses  the  high  place  among 
dramatists  commonly  assigned  to  him,  he  writes  (and  it 
is  an  admirable  word  of  criticism)  :  “What  we  fail  to  see 
In  Marlo'we  is  any  indication  of  power  in  reserve.”  Yes, 
Marlowe  was  a  spendthrift  of  his  genius,  and  his  genius 
was  of  a  kind  which  rapidly  tends  to  exhaust  itself. 
But  we  cannot  assent  to  the  critic’s  statement  that 
Marlowe’s  genius  was  “in  essence  the  very  reverse  of 
dramatic.”  There  is  a  drama  which  starts  from  the 
conception  of  complex  character  and  situation  ;  and 
there  is  also  a  drama  which  idealizes  and  incarnates  a 
passion.  It  is  strictly  true  to  say,  as  Mr.  Collins  says, 
that  Marlowe’s  chief  personages  are  delineations,  not  of 
human  beings,  but  of  superhuman  passions  ;  to  exhibit, 
however,  the  play  of  a  gigantic  passion  may  be  in  a  high 
degree  dramatic,  though  in  a  different  school  from  the 
Shakespearian.  We  are  heartily  at  one  with  Mr.  Collins 
in  his  enjoyment  of  the  best  poetry  of  Robert  Greene, 
and  applaud  him  for  his  attempt  to  vindicate  Greene’s  life 
from  the  worst  accusations  of  his  enemies.  Yet,  at  best, 
It  was  a  sorry  life,  and  some  of  the  psychological  interest 
of  Greene’s  writings  is  lost  if  we  fail  to  recognize  either 
the  poor  and  shameful  shifts  of  his  heart  and  will  or  the 
ideal  promptings  of  his  imagination. 

The  article  on  Theobald  is  a  just  rendering  of  honour, 
established  by  a  careful  array  of  evidence,  to  a  critic  of 
rare  genius  and  honest  industry,  whose  reputation  long 
suffered  from  the  envenomed  vanity  and  the  genius  of 
Pope.  Students  of  Shakespeare  have  indeed  been  aware 
of  their  debt  to  the  victim  of  the  “Dunciad.”  Thus,  to 


cite  only  one,  it  is  forty  years  since  Mr.  Grant  White 
described  Theobald  as  “one  of  the  very  best  editors 
who  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Shakespeare,”  and  “the 
first  who  did  any  great  service  by  conjectural  emendation 
and  the  judicious  use  of  the  quartos.”  But  such  a  state¬ 
ment  as  this  hardly  carries  conviction  to  the  general 
reader  ;  it  needs  to  be  supported  and  enforced  by  such 
detailed  proof  as  Mr.  Collins  triumphantly  adduces.  To 
deliver  an  innocent  man  from  the  galleys,  to  advocate 
his  cause  before  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  establish 
that  he  was  not  only  innocent  but  an  eminent  benefactor 
of  his  fellows,  is  an  achievement  in  which  the  advocate 
may  take  an  honest  pride.  The  body  of  Lewis  Theobald 
was  followed  to  the  grave  at  Pancras  by  a  solitary 
friend  ;  but  troops  of  friends  should  now,  after  a  century 
and  a  half,  hold  his  memory  in  honour.  Criticism  can 
perform  no  worthier  task  than  that  of  revenging  the 
injuries  of  time. 

POETRY  OR  PROSE? 

“  Poems  by  Robert  Southey.”  Chosen  and  arranged 
by  E.  Dowden.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

PROFESSOR  DOWDEN  claims  for  Southey’s  poetry, 
in  the  introduction  to  this  volume,  that  while  “it 
does  not  create  many  new  combinations  of  feeling,  it 
does  [not  ?]  render  into  art  a  great  body  of  original 
thought  or  passion  ;  it  rarely  gives  flawless  utterance  to 
lyrical  moments  ”  ;  yet  “  it  deepens  the  channel  in  which 
our  best  habitual  emotions  flow  ;  it  presents  high  ideals  of 
character  and  conduct  ;  it  worthily  celebrates  heroic 
action.”  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Prof.  Dowden’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  Southey  is  based  on  the  moral  qualities  of  his 
poetry  rather  than  on  its  purely  literary  qualities.  We 
think  Prof.  Dowden  is  right.  Southey  did  not,  in  fact, 
possess  any  of  the  gifts  required  for  the  true  “  poetic 
poetry,”  if  we  may  venture  the  phrase  :  his  ear  was 
faulty,  he  was  no  master  of  language,  his  work  was 
fused  in  no  flame  of  imaginative  emotion,  it  neither 
carries  us  away  nor  haunts  our  memory.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  his  name  stands  as  high  as  it  does  stand? 
No  one,  competent  to  judge,  would  question  that 
Crabbe,  for  instance,  had  a  genius  altogether  pro¬ 
founder  and  more  intense  :  yet  Crabbe,  in  the  popular 
estimation,  is  probably  a  much  less  considerable  name 
than  Southey.  Partly,  perhaps,  this  is  due  to  Southey’s 
close  association  with  greater  men  :  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth  reflect  on  him  a  part  of  their  glory.  Much, 
again,  is  due  to  his  undoubted  personal  charm 
and  the  nobility  of  his  character,  gaining  something 
by  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  Coleridge.  Yet 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  nothing  of  Southey’s 
reputation  rests  on  his  poetry  alone  ;  and  if  his  poetry 
reveals  any  conspicuous  merit,  it  is,  we  think,  a  gift  for 
narrative.  Now,  this  gift  is  by  no  means  a  common 
one  with  our  poets.  How  few  masterpieces  of  verse 
narration  do  we  possess  !  The  very  richness  of  the 
poetry  of  the  greatest  men  is  a  hindrance  to  their 
triumph:  “  plethora  of  thought,”  as  Wordsworth  said, 
would  have  strangled  Shakespeare  in  an  epic.  Southey 
had  not  this  impediment  ;  he  keeps  to  the  thread  of  his 
story,  and  maintains  a  respectable  level  of  lucid  verse, 
which  does  not  distract  the  attention  too  violently.  It 
was  this  gift  which  gave  him,  probably,  his  original 
fame  ;  but  whether  it  is  as  well  adapted  to  procure  him 
readers  to-day  as  in  his  own  generation,  is  another 
question,  which  the  selection  before  us  may  help  to 
answer  ;  for  though  it  does  not,  of  course,  do  justice  to 
the  tales,  as  tales,  it  may  possibly  send  readers  to  the  com¬ 
plete  works.  In  any  case,  Prof.  Dowden  has  rendered 
literature  a  service  ;  for  the  book  will  probably  be  read, 
if  only  through  the  popularity  of  the  series  to  which  it 
belongs  :  and  thus  the  somewhat  shadowy  reputation 
enjoyed  by  Southey  may  be  reduced  to  a  definite  estimate, 
the  estimate  of  a  writer  who  is  read,  not  merely  read  of. 

“Ballads  in  Prose.”  By  Nora  Hopper.  Lane.  1895. 

Miss  Hopper’s  book  appears  at  a  favourable  moment, 
when  the  tide  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Celt  and  the  “Celtic 
spirit  ”  in  literature  runs  so  high.  It  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  are  touched  by  that  enthusiasm,  and  de¬ 
servedly  so  ;  for  the  charm  of  the  Celtic  art  is  present  in 
no  small  degree  in  its  pages.  That  sense  for  haunting 
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melody,  that  shyness  of  instinct  which  avoids  strong 
outline,  yet  which  gives  in  elusive  glimpses  effects  so 
vivid,  that  melancholy  all  the  more  penetrating  because 
intangible,  that  passion  for  the  twilight,  for  the  vague, 
all  these  characteristic  qualities  mark  Miss  Hopper 
writing.  Possibly  the  Saxon  reader  will  complain  that 
the  stories  are  sometimes  a  little  unintelligible,  that  le 
point  is  obscured  in  mystic  colour  and  music :  he  may  ask, 
“  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings  r 
and  perhaps  not  be  content  merely  with  being  sure  that 
the  strain  is  of  “  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things.  _  In  °ne 
point  we  think  there  is  some  ground  for  complaint.  Miss 
Hopper  was  ill-advised  in  choosing  the  term  ‘Ballad 
for  her  pieces:  for  the  ballad,  of  all  forms  of  poetry, 
seems  most  to  cry  for  verse,  with  the  speed  and  light¬ 
ness  which  metre  gives,  and  which  count  for  so  much  in 
narration.  These  stories  have  nothing  characteristic  of 
the  ballad  :  why  use  a  misleading  title  ?  _  The  lyrics 
interspersed  reveal  Miss  Hopper  as  mistress .  of  a 
melodious  gift  ;  indeed,  they  are  more  successful,  in  our 
judgment,  than  the  prose  pieces. 

“  O  lips  forgetful  and  kindness  fickle, 

The  swallow  goes  south  with  you  ;  I  go  w'est, 
Where  fields  are  empty  and  scythes  at  rest. 

I  am  the  poppy,  and  you  the  sickle  ; 

My  heart  is  broken  within  my  breast.” 

The  charm  of  this  is  undeniable.  We  should  like  to  see 
Miss  Hopper  try  her  hand  in  a  ballad  proper  in  the 
severer  form,  her  writing,  while  doubtless  retaining  the 
fineness  of  its  Celtic  quality,  might  lose  some  of  its 
Celtic  defects,  to  which  the  laxer  mood  of  prose  con¬ 
tributes. 


ARCHBISHOP  LAUD. 

“  Life  and  Times  of  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury.”  ByC.  H.  Simpkinson,  Rector  of  Farnham. 
John  Murray.  1894. 

MR.  SIMPKINSON  comes  forward  avowedly  as  the 
advocate  of  Archbishop  Laud.  To  obtain  an 
acquittal  for  his  client  it  behoves  him  to  traverse  either 
the  facts  or  the  inferences  drawn  from  them,,  and  to  show 
in  detail  that  they  are  wrong,  or  have  been  misrepresented 
in  their  bearing.  Above  all,  he  should  not  pass  lightly 
over  those  parts  of  the  case  hitherto  regarded  as  the 
most  damning. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Simpkinson  rarely  gets  to  close 
quarters  with  facts,  and  when  he  does  try  to  grapple 
with  them  makes  the  fatal  error  of  trying  to  prove  too 
much.  Thus  it  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  vindica¬ 
tion  of  Laud  if  he  had  been  able  to  show  that,  though  he 
supported  attempts  to  put  down  liberty  in  Church  and 
State,  he  yet  acted  honestly  according  to  his  lights,  with¬ 
out  personal  vindictiveness  or  cruelty.  But  Mr.  Simpkin¬ 
son  tries  to  justify  Laud  to  ademocratic  age  by  the  assertion 
that  he  was  the  martyr  of  a  democratic  party  unsuccessfully 
resisting  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  oppression.  When 
_ we  remember  that  of  the  House  of  Lords  only  a  score 
of  members  supported  the  Parliamentary  Party,  and 
that,  except  in  a  few  counties  like  Buckinghamshire, 
three-fourths  of  the  country  gentlemen  were  Cavaliers, 
we  can  only  wonder  at  such  a  preposterous  paradox. 
But,  according  to  Mr.  Simpkinson,  not  only  was  Laud 
a  democratic  leader,  but  “  they  ”  (Laud  and  Co.)  “  felt 
that  the  Commons  vrere  really  intent  on  stifling  all 
freedom  of  opinion  in  religion  and  politics  ;  hostile  to 
the  growth  of  art,  learning,  and  literature,  which  was 
to  become  the  glory  of  the  Laudian  regime  ;  insisting 
on  immunity  for  the  vices  of  the  upper  class,  while  they 
deprived  the  down-trodden  peasants  of  their  innocent 
amusements.”  Two  instances  are  cited  to  prove  this 
thesis.  One,  a  reference  from  Eden’s  “Poor  Law,”  to 
the  effect  that  the  Parliaments  of  James  I.  passed  several 
Acts  to  keep  down  wages  ;  and  the  other,  Laud’s  pro¬ 
secution  of  Lady  Purbeck  for  adultery.  As  for  the  first, 
the  action  of  a  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  James,  when 
Puritan  was  a  term  of  reproach,  can  hardly  be  con¬ 
sidered  evidence  against  the  character  of  a  Parliament 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Puritans 
had,  largely  owing  to  Laud’s  prosecutions,  become  a 
predominant  faction.  As  for  the  second,  Lady  Purbeck’s 
case  by  no  means  bears  out  the  inference  drawn.  Lady 
Purbeck  had  been  forced  by  royal  command  to  marry 
Lord  Purbeck,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  brother,  and 


suffered  much  from  him.  He  went  mad,  she  left  him, 
and  lived  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  as  his  wife.  In  1624 
she  had  been  cited  before  the  High  Commission  Court, 
which  had  ordered  separation  from  her  husband  and 
penance  for  her  offence.  This  was  during  James  s  reign, 
when  Laud  was  only  a  non-resident  Bishop  of  St. 
Davids  ;  and  if  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  any  one  for 
prosecuting  in  such  a  case,  it  cannot  attach  to  Laud.  t 
must  rather  be  imputed  to  the  family  pride  ol  Bucking¬ 
ham.  Eleven  years  afterwards  she  came  to  town  with  the 
man  who  was,  to  all  practical  intents,  her  husband,  and  by 
whom  she  hadafamily.  On  Laud’sorder  she  was  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  ordered  to  perform  her  penance.  But 
a <rain,  if  any  credit  is  to  be  attached  to  the  persecution 
of  the  poor  lady,  it  is  not  to  Laud  it  must  attach,  but  to 
Charles  I.,  who,  either  as  the  friend  of  the  sainted 
Buckingham,  or  as  the  model  and  outraged  husband, 
set  Laud  and  the  High  Commission  Court  in  motion. 
If  afterwards  Laud’s  action  in  other  matrimonial  cases, 
such  as  that  of  Alington,  who  had  married  his  half-niece, 
was  urged  against  him  by  the  Commons,  it  was  not 
because  he  insisted  on  making  peccant  ladies  stand  in 
white  sheets  (nothing  would  have  more  delighted  the 
Puritans),  but  because  the  High  Commission  Court  had 
no  business  to  fine  and  imprison  in  matrimonial  cases. 
In  Alington’s  case,  a  prohibition  had  actually  been  issued 
by  a  Common  Law  Court.  Long  before  Laud  had  ail)  - 
thing  to  do  with  the  High  Commission  Court,  Coke  and 
all  the  judges  had  protested  against  the  illegality  of  its 
proceedings  in  such  cases.  .  . 

But  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  High  Commission 
Court  was  in  those  or  any  other  cases  a  popular  court, 
used  only  to  keep  the  great  in  order.  As  long  as  Nero 
stained  his  hands  only  with  blue  blood,  he  was  sate.  He 
was  killed  when  he  fell  on  the  cobblers.  .  It  Laud  had 
only  used  unconstitutional  measures  against  Lady  1  ur- 
beck’s  and  Sir  Giles  Alington’s  matrimonial  escapades, 
he  would  himself  have  escaped  the  scaffold.  He  fell 
because  he  roused  the  citizens  of  London  and  the 
weavers  of  Norwich  against  him  by  his  brutal  treat¬ 
ment  of  dissenting  tinkers  and  tailors  as  in  the  case  ol 
the  Lanes,  and  the  Black  Friars’  conventiclers. 

As  for  liberty  of  thought,  there  was  not  indeed  much 
difference  between  Laud  and  his  opponents.  But  Laud 
was  in  power.  If  he  had  only  used  his  power  to  pro¬ 
hibit  all  discussion  on  religion,  whatever  might  be 
thought  of  his  wisdom,  nothing  could  have  been  said 
against  his  fairness.  It  may  seem  odd  to  us  that  people 
should  have  been  ready  to  endure  the  loss  of  ears,  libert)  , 
and  livelihood,  if  not  life,  for  the  pleasure  of  discussing 
“fate,  freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute.”  But  these 
were  the  subjects  they  really  cared  about,  and  these  were 
the  subjects  they  were  not  allowed  to  discuss.  Laud, 
on  the  other  hand,  attached  equally  exaggerated  im¬ 
portance  to  the  particular  position  of  the  communion 
table  and  to  people  bowing  to  it,  to  wearing  a  piece  of 
white  linen  called  a  surplice  instead  of  a  black  gov  n, 
and  to  the  amount  of  mystic  properties  bestowed  on  a 
particular  class  of  ministers,  on  whose  heads  some  other 
ministers  had  put  their  hands.  He  was  prepared  to 
wreck,  and  in  the  event  did  wreck,  not  only  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  the  Church  itself,  in  the  attempt  to  prevent 
adverse  discussion  on  these  points  and  to  force  their 
acceptance  on  everybody. 

Mr.  Simpkinson  is  so  lost  in  admiration  of  Laud  s 
tenets  that  he  regards  his  opponents  as  nothing  but 
malignant  libellers,  and  passes  over,  with  a  bare  men¬ 
tion  in  a  single  sentence,  the  atrocious  ear-clippings  and 
nose-slittings  of  Prynne  and  Leighton.  This  will  not 
do  ;  for,  if  the  whitewasher  wants  to  do  his  work  etlec- 
tively,  he  must  not  ignore  the  dirtiest  corners,  and  he 
must  use  his  brush  writh  more  discretion  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail  than  Mr.  Simpkinson. 

AN  ITALIAN  FABULIST. 

“  The  Nights  of  Straparola.”  Now  first  translated  into 
English  by  W.  G.  Waters.  Illustrated  by  E.  R- 
Hughes.  London:  Lawrence  &  Bullen.  1895. 

A  T  7E  doubt  whether  there  was  any  crying  need  lor 
V  V  an  English  version  of  the  “  Piacevoli  Notti,  but 
at  all  events  it  may  be  admitted  that  Messrs.  Lawrence 
&  Bullen  and  Mr.  Waters  have  done  their  best  to  make 
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the  venture  attractive.  Straparola  is  one,  and  not  the 
most  brilliant,  of  a  group  of  Italian  novelists  of  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  took  up  the 
art  of  narrative  where  it  had  been  dropped  so  long 
before  by  Boccaccio  and  Sacchetti.  Of  these  tellers  of 
lascivious  tales,  Massuccio  of  Salerno  was  the  earliest, 
while  the  best  known,  at  all  events  in  England,  are 
Bandello  and  Cinthio,  who  exercised  so  potent  an  in¬ 
fluence  on  our  own  Elizabethan  literature.  Mr.  Waters 
would  have  earned  our  thanks  if  he  had  made  his  intro¬ 
duction  a  little  more  comparative,  and  had  shown  us 
the  place  taken  by  Straparola  among  his  contemporaries. 
To  have  done  so  would,  perhaps,  have  weakened  his 
situation,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  praise  of 
Straparola  which  could  not  with  equal  justice  be  main¬ 
tained  about  Parabosco,  and  with  far  greater  truth  about 
II  Lasca.  A  translation  of  the  stories  of  the  latter,  by 
the  way,  would  be  a  capital  task  for  Mr.  Waters,  for 
Grazzini  is  absolutely  unknown  to  English  readers. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  about  the  author  of  the 
“Piacevoli  Notti.”  In  1508  there  was  published  in 
Venice  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poetry — sonnets, 
strabotti ,  and  the  like — by  Zoan  Francesco  Streparola 
da  Caravazo  ;  another  such  volume,  perhaps  a  reprint, 
appeared  in  1515.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Straparola,  who,  in  1550,  issued  the  “Notti,”  was 
the  same  man,  and  that  his  Christian  name  was  Giovanni 
Francesco.  But  it  is  all  conjecture,  and  he  may  have 
been  the  son  of  the  sonneteer.  The  “  Piacevoli  Notti” 
attained  a  great  popularity,  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
editions  making  their  appearance  within  twenty  years. 
The  European  reputation  of  the  book  was  further  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  French  translation  of  Pierre  de  la  Rivey, 
which  was  widely  read.  Of  late  years,  Straparola  has 
found  acceptance  among  folk-lorists,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  took  many  of  the  Oriental  fairy-tales,  which  had 
reached  Vienna  from  Asia,  as  the  source  of  his  inspira¬ 
tion,  and  thus  introduced  to  Europe  the  stories  which 
afterwards  became  still  more  widely  disseminated  by 
Madame  d'Aulnoy  and  Perrault.  For  instance,  four  of 
the  “Thousand  and  One  Nights”  are  told  by  Strapa¬ 
rola,  of  course  long  before  Galland  or  any  other 
European  had  met  with  the  originals.  Puss  in  Boots, 
it  is  said  by  Mr.  Waters,  is  “an  original  product  of 
Straparola’s  brain.”  We  doubt  whether  so  high  a  com¬ 
pliment  can  safely  be  paid  to  the  idle  tale-teller  of  Cara¬ 
vaggio.  He  was  not  likely  to  create  so  fine  a  legend, 
but  that  he  was  the  first  to  give  it  literary  form  is  no 
small  feather  in  his  cap. 

The  stories  in  the  “Notti”  are  rarely  told  with  much 
vigour,  and  the  style  of  Straparola  is  notoriously  languid 
and  incorrect.  It  is,  yet,  impossible  not  to  read  them 
without  pleasure,  so  intimately  do  they  reflect  the 
atmosphere  and  colour  of  the  late  Italian  renaissance. 
They  give,  with  considerable  realism,  an  impression  of 
the  lax,  graceful,  and  picturesque  existence  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  in  the  Venice  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century,  at  Murano,  indeed,  where  a  princely  company 
meets  around  the  bishop-elect  of  Lodi  and  his  beautiful 
daughter,  Lucretia.  We  are  astonished  at  the  grossness 
of  the  tales  they  tell  to  one  another,  and  especially  at 
the  outrageous  cynicism  of  their  double  entendres ,  but  in 
all  this  Straparola  merely  followed  the  universal  fashion 
of  the  age.  Bandello  was  an  archbishop,  but  no  arch¬ 
bishops  nowadays,  in  the  inmost  penetralia  of  their 
palaces,  hint  at  such  stories  as  Bandello  boldly  printed. 
Mr.  Waters’  translation  is  graceful  and  exact,  although 
he  has  shrunk — and  we  do  not  blame  him — from  a  literal 
reproduction  of  the  “enigmas.”  We  must  warmly 
commend  Mr.  E.  R.  Hughes’s  designs,  which  appear  to 
be  reproduced  from  water-colour  drawings.  1  he  sub¬ 
jects  they  illustrate  are  often  of  a  somewhat  questionable 
nature,  but  the  designs  themselves  are  full  of  refinement 
and  beauty,  and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  these 
handsome  volumes. 

FICTION. 

“  At  the  Gates  of  Samaria.”  ByW.  J.  Locke.  London: 

William  Heinemann.  1895. 

“  A  T  the  Gates  of  Samaria”  is  a  fresh  book  exhibiting 

TV  the  “  new  woman” — this  time  a  young  girl  with 
4he  romantic  name  of  Clytie  Davenant,  whose  soul 


yearns  for  freedom  and  an  expression  of  itself  in  Art. 
She  leaves  humdrum  Durdleham  and  her  conventional 
sisters,  and  goes  to  London  to  live  in  the  King’s  Road, 
over  a  shop.  There  she  makes  a  friend  of  John  Kent, 
a  faint-hearted  numismatist,  with  gentle,  sympathetic 
manners — a  woman’s  hero.  The  catastrophe  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  passionate  man  of  the  world  occurs,  for  a 
time  interrupting  Art.  But  when  Clytie  discovers  that 
her  husband,  worse  than  a  villain,  is  a  “  brute  ”  in  his  sub 
rosa  affairs,  she  leaves  him  and  goes  back  to  the  King’s 
Road  and  Art — and  to  John  Kent,  who  had  not  the 
courage  to  plead  his  love  before  her  marriage  to  another, 
but  boldly  declares  it  immediately  after.  They  eat  at 
the  same  table,  but  do  not  appear  to  the  world  as  man 
and  wife,  though  Clytie  offers  herself  “At  the  Gates  of 
Samaria.”  Happily  the  husband  goes  to  Africa;  in 
two  years  he  is  shot,  and  the  lovers  marry.  Such 
is  the  conventional  outline  of  the  book,  but  we  doubt 
if  the  story  throws  any  light  on  the  problem  proposed. 
A  novel  it  cannot  be  called,  since  it  wholly  lacks  the 
novelist’s  art  of  construction,  and  as  a  study  of  life  and 
character  it  is  extremely  stiff  and  unsympathetic.  But 
it  possesses  some  interest  for  the  student  of  human 
nature  if  he  views  it  as  an  allegory  of  the  life  of  the 
woman  who  wrote  it.  Here  she  has  poured  out  her 
heart,  her  philosophy  of  life  (an  honest  philosophy  of 
life,  however  mistaken,  is  always  interesting),  and  the 
long,  hardening  struggles  of  her  mind. 

“The  Secret  of  Wardale  Court,  and  Other  Stories.” 

By  Andr6e  Hope.  London  :  Wilson  &  Milne. 

1894. 

This  volume  contains  four  unusually  well-written 
stories  from  Murray’s  Magazine,  Temple  Bar,  and  the 
English  Illustrated.  The  title  story,  which  is  much  the 
longest,  records  the  history  of  a  young  German  girl 
with  musical  gifts.  She  goes  to  an  English  squire’s 
house  as  companion  to  the  mistress  and  as  governess  to 
the  bright  young  daughter,  who  is  to  be  married  within 
a  year.  Daisy  Schwartz  is  a  well-drawn  character,  and 
a  lovable  one.  In  her  quiet  way  she  wins  the  hearts  of 
all  the  family,  and  even  the  passion  of  the  cold,  stately 
Sir  Alured.  But  the  tale,  told  in  its  gentle,  truthful 
way,  is  a  tragedy  involving  the  deaths  of  two  little 
children,  one  the  five-year-old  son  of  the  house,  who  was 
found  drowned  in  a  pool  some  years  before  Daisy’s 
advent,  the  other  her  own  blind  sister,  who  subsequently 
came  to  ljve  near  her.  The  secret  concerns  the  charming 
mistress  of  the  house,  but  we  will  spare  our  readers 
the  details.  The  first  three  stories  are  stories  of  plot  ; 
the  last  short  one  is  a  study  of  a  beautiful  woman  who 
gave  up  the  lover  of  her  youth,  when  he  came  back  to 
her  in  later  life,  to  her  young  and  no  less  beautiful 
daughter.  It  is  an  interesting  study  of  a  mature 
woman’s  heart-history. 

“How  He  Became  a  Peer.”  By  James  Thirsk.  Two 

vols.  London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1894. 

Even  the  most  trashy  novels  sometimes  find  excuse 
for  being  put  into  good  print  and  binding  instead  of  the 
usual  cheap  sixpenny  form  that  suits  them  better,  and 
“  How  He  Became  a  Peer”  is  one  of  them.  Its  excuse 
is  a  certain  possible  political  significance,  though  the 
party  in  whose  behalf  it  is  written  should  be  ashamed  of 
it.  The  story  relates  how  the  bastard  son  of  an  English 
bookmaker  and  welsher,  born  and  nursed  in  the  slums 
of  New  York,  raises  himself  by  treachery,  intrigue,  and 
every  possible  wickedness,  even  murder,  to  the  position 
of  a  peer,  and  becomes  cabinet  minister.  He  gains 
wealth  chiefly  by  good  luck,  and  money  does  the  rest, 
according  to  the  concluding  motto  of  the  book,  L' argent 
pent  tout.  The  only  reason  for  mentioning  the  book  is 
the  fact  that  Lord  Honeybourne’s  political  career  is 
written  in  the  actual  language  of  history,  the  names  of 
Lord  Salisbury  and  others  being  freely  mentioned  ;  and, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  under  the  thin  disguise  of  “Mr.  Harden,” 
is  the  man  who  does  most  to  help  the  fortunes  of  the 
scoundrel  and  finally  gives  him  a  peerage,  whereupon 
the  fellow  becomes  a  Tory.  No  doubt  under  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  rdgime  some  questionable  persons  were  given 
high  rank,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  this  wretchedly 
written  story. 
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“  The  Burning-  Mist.”  By  Garrett  Leigh.  London. 

Jarrold  &  Sons.  1894. 

Browning’s  lines 

“  One  night,  he  kissed 
My  soul  out,  in  a  burning  mist,” 
form  the  peg  on  which  is  hung  a  young  man  s  first 
novel,  a  short  story  opening  an  “  Unknown  Authors 
series.  It  is  about  a  clergyman  who,  after  marrying 
for  position,  continued  to  love,  and  be  loved  by,  the 
woman  he  ought  to  have  married.  After  years  ot  self- 
}  restraint,  he  tells  her,  near  the  end  of  the  book,  of  his 
passion,  and  kisses  her  during  a  great  thunderstorm, 
after  which  she  is  found  dead  in  a  wood,  d  here  is  also 
a  secondary  story  of  rather  more  interest,  telling  ot  a 
good  man  who  married  a  somewhat  remarkable  woman 
after  she  had  fallen,  through  the  knavery  of  his  cousin, 
the  squire  of  the  place. 

“The  Other  Bond.”  By  Dora  Russell.  London: 

Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1894. 

Dora  Russell,  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  of 
fiction,  understands  her  profession  very  well  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  for  she  can  weave  plots  with  not  a  little  dex¬ 
terity,  even  though  her  command  of  English  sometimes 
fails  her.  “The  Other  Bond”  is  the  story  of  three 
married  couples,  and  some  outsiders,  all  mismated, 
having  been  forced,  by  various  circumstances,  to  marry 
as  they  did.  The  hero’s  wife,  after  being  abominably 
treated  by  the  hero,  becomes  a  maniac  and  murderess, 
-  and  the  heroine  fails  to  get  a  divorce  from  her  scape¬ 
grace  cousin,  Lord  Falconer.  Hero  and  heroine  become 
dear  friends,  however,  and  are  helpful  companions 
through  years  of  waiting,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
marry.  If  our  readers  feel  any  curiosity  concerning 
the  other  characters,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  book 
itself. 

“In  the  Lion’s  Mouth.”  By  Eleanor  C.  Price.  London  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

“In  the  Lion’s  Mouth”  is  the  story  of  two  English 
children  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  They 
are  sent  to  a  village  called  Mercy-le-Roy  by  an  uncle, 
their  guardian,  who  has  sinister  designs  on  their  property. 
It  is  understood  that  they  are  come  to  be  educated  in  a 
bourgeois  family,  that  of  a  M.  Durand,  who  later  be¬ 
comes  mayor  of  Mercy  and  an  ardent  revolutionist.  But 
the  children  are  at  once  introduced  by  chance  to  the 
family  of  the  Comte  de  Mercy.  They  are  brother  and 
sister,  and  both  become  much  attached  to  the  noble 
family  who  are  the  first  to  befriend  them.  It  is  their 
devotion  to  these  friends,  whose  fortunes  are  suddenly 
ruined  by  the  revolution,  that  brings  both  into  danger, 
and  the  girl  Betty  narrowly  escapes  the  guillotine. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  English  story  of  English  children, 
though  the  scene  is  laid  in  France.  The  writer  does  not 
go  into  the  history  of  the  revolution,  except  as  it  appears 
in  the  little  village  of  Mercy-le-Roy,  but  her  study  is 
evidently  drawn  from  trustworthy  sources.  The  book  is 
I  well  written,  and  the  lover  of  domestic  novels  of  adven¬ 
ture  will  read  it  with  mild  interest. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

'‘Gossip  of  the  Caribbees.”  By  William  R.  H.  Trowbridge, 
jun.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

HE  author  of  these  “  Sketches  of  Anglo-West-Indian  Life  ’’ 
has  written  a  rather  portentous  preface,  in  which  he  craves 
pardon  if  it  should  be  found  that  he  has  “  hurt  the  patriotic 
sensibilities  of  his  compatriots.”  He  has  “  tried  to  satirize 
without  bitterness,”  and  has  no  notion  of  “  casting  stones  ”  at 
West  Indian  institutions.  In  short,  he  would  have  the  reader 
know,  he  deals  with  types  and  has  no  individual  in  his  mind. 
No  doubt,  West  Indian  society  has  changed  greatly  since  the 
days  when  the  brilliant  and  vivacious  pen  of  Michael  Scott  was 
engaged  in  portraying  it.  The  old  style  of  planter  has  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  black  population  has  also  changed,  perhaps 
more  superficially,  as  is  indicated  in  Mr.  Trowbridge’s  “  Obeah 
stoiy.”  West  Indians,  however,  must  have  acquired  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  sensibility  if  they  detect  the  smallest  offence  in  these 
sketches.  They  are  harmless  enough,  and  by  no  means  incisive 
or  trenchant.  Ladies  who  give  themselves  ridiculous  airs  like 
“  Lady  Marker,”  the  Governor’s  wife,  are  not  confined  to  one 
kind  of  colony,  or,  indeed,  to  any  colonies.  If  Mr.  Trowbridge’s 
sketch  of  this  lady,  whose  vanity  leads  her  to  usurp  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Queen’s  representative  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
appears  to  be  life-like,  it  is  doubtless  because  the  drawing  is 


true  *0  the  type.  And  so  it  may  be  said  of  Mrs.  Clarendon, 
and  the  rest  of  the  colonial  ladies  depicted  in  this  volume.  In 
“  Colonial  Amenities,”  and  some  other  sketches  of  the  kind,  Mr. 
Trowbridge  gives  sufficiently  lively  pictures  of  the  recreations 
of  a  restricted  and  gossip-loving  society. 

“  The  Teaching  of  the  Vedas.”  By  Maurice  Phillips.  London  : 
Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 

“There  is  no  book  in  the  English  language,”  Mr.  Phillips 
remarks,  “giving  a  popular,  succinct,  and  yet  adequate  account 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas,  the  oldest  records  of  the  Aryan 
nations.”  The  want  here  defined,  which  Mr.  Phillips  himself 
felt  seriously  when  he  went  out  to  India  as  a  missionary  some 
thirty  years  since,  is  made  good,  on  the  whole,  very  successfully 
in  the  book  before  us.  Mr.  Phillips  supplies  the  English  reader 
with  a  useful  handbook  to  Vedic  literature  and  theology.  His 
exposition  of  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas  is  sound  in  method  and 
clear  in  statement.  Perhaps  certain  distinctive  terms  he  employs 
—such  as  “  gods  of  poetry  ”  and  “  gods  of  philosophy  ’’—are  open 
to  misconstruction,  or,  at  least,  are  a  trifle  inexact,  but  his 
interpretation  and  comment  are  generally  acceptable.  Some  of 
the  author’s  conclusions  appear  to  be  opposed  to  the  Vedic  text, 
or  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  exposition  of  that  text.  He 
observes,  in  the  section  on  “The  Origin  of  the  Vedic  concept 
God,”  that  the  Vedic  gods  were  something  more  than  mere 
phenomena  of  nature  personified.  It  would  be  unjust,  he  rightly 
remarks,  to  style  the  Vedic  doctrine  simple  “  physiolatry.” 
“They  ascribed,”  he  proceeds  to  say  of  the  Vedic  Aryans,  “to 
the  personified  elements  of  nature  the  functions  of  creator, 
preserver,  and  ruler ;  and  the  attributes  of  infinity,  omni¬ 
potence,  omniscience,  immortality,  righteousness,  holiness,  and 
mercy.”  Now,  on  one  page  the  writer  says,  “Personification 
implies  the  knowledge  of  a  person,”  yet  he  concludes,  on 
another  page,  that  they  were  “ignorant  of  God  as  a  definite 
Being  separate  from  natural  phenomena.”  But  such  inconsis¬ 
tencies,  as  they  appear  to  us,  in  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  his  book  as  a  sound  and 
explicit  account  of  what  the  Vedas  teach. 

“The  Viking  Path.”  By  J.  J.  Haldane  Burgess,  M.A.  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1894. 

The  period  and  the  scene  of  Mr.  Haldane  Burgess’s  romance 
are  eminently  of  the  kind  to  stir  the  imagination,  and  both  alike 
are  painted  with  excellent  breadth  and  force  in  this  picturesque 
story  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Vikings.  It  tells  of  the  meeting 
of  the  old  order  and  the  new,  the  struggle  between  the  gods  of 
Asgard  and  the  advancing  dawn  of  Christianity,  a  struggle 
which  is  admirably  depicted  in  the  warrior  Thorvald.  Although 
he  has  abandoned’ the  Viking  path,  he  is  sorely  tempted  to  take 
to  it,  and  his  mind  is  often  as  a  “divided  kingdom,”  and  a  true 
mirror  of  the  conflict  between  the  old  gods  and  “  the  white 
Christ.”  There  is  still  no  lack  of  the  ancient  spirit,  and  plenty 
of  charms  to  lure  him  to  the  seas  and  battle.  Mr.  Burgess  has 
treated  the  theme  with  remarkable  skill,  and  the  scenes  of  feud 
and  foray,  by  sea  and  land,  are  exceedingly  spirited. 

“  Subject  to  Vanity.”  By  Margaret  Benson.  London :  Methuen 
&  Co.  1895. 

All  who  keep  “  pets,”  it  matters  not  what  the  creatures  may 
be,  things  of  feather  or  of  fur,  are  strongly  commended  to  read 
this  delightful  book.  Miss  Benson  understands  animals — the 
home  pets  especially — with  a  completeness  of  sympathy  and 
knowledge  that  is  excessively  rare.  Her“Apologia  pro  h  ele  mea” 
is  as  delightful  as  anything  we  can  recall  in  the  literature  of 
cat-life  ;  and  like  the  sketch  of  Pasht,  the  adorable  Pasht,  in 
“  Clandestine  Correspondence,”  would  have  charmed  the  soul 
of  Gautier  himself.  That  Miss  Benson’s  studies  of  cats  should 
suggest  “  Thdo  ”  and  his — well,  there  is  no  higher  praise,  and 
it  is  thoroughly  deserved.  Some  may  like  not  less  “  Jack,”  and 
“  A  Faithful  Friend,”  and  “  Kids  of  the  Goat”  (to  name  a  few 
of  the  other  sketches),  and  we  could  not  but  agree.  “Jack,” 
with  its  exquisite  account  of  the  nest-building  of  the  canaries, 
is  altogether  excellent. 

NOTES. 

“  'T'HE  Cyclopnedia  of  Names,” edited  by  Benjamin  E.  Smith, 
M.A.,  managing  editor  of  the  “  Century  Dictionary  ’’ 
(Fisher  Unwin),  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary  dictionary 
of  names.  It  embraces  a  larger  field  than  is  usual  in  such 
works.  Thus  not  only  docs  it  include  the  proper  names  of 
persons,  living  and  dead,  associated  with  history,  literature,  art, 
politics,  and  so  forth,  but  names  in  geography,  mythology,  and 
ethnology,  party  and  sectarian  names,  sobriquets,  and  pseudo¬ 
nyms.  “  Names,”  in  short,  are  treated  in  the  broadest  spirit  of 
interpretation.  We  find  in  this  comprehensive  work  not  merely 
the  name  of  a  writer,  but  the  titles  of  his  works,  and  the  names 
of  characters  in  those  books.  The  cyclopaedic  nature  of  the 
work  is  revealed  on  a  consultation  of  its  pages.  We  refer,  for 
example,  to  the  word  “  careless,”  and  find  the  names  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  in  Congreve’s  “  Double  Dealer,”  in  Cibber’s  “  Double 
Gallant,”  in  Sheridan's  “ School  for  Scandal”;  then  we  have 
“Colonel  Careless”  in  “The  Committee,”  by  Sir  R.  Howard, 
“  The  Careless  Husband”  of  Cibber,  and  “The  Careless  Lovers” 
of  Ravenscroft.  Dates  and  quotations  are  given  in  each  in¬ 
stance.  This  is  but  one  eminently  useful  feature  of  an  excellent 
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compilation.  The  explanatory  and  definitive  matter  is  concise 
and  relevant,  and  the  work  generally  is  remarkably  free  from 
superfluities  of  any  kind,  such  as  are  too  often  frequent  in 
cyclopaedic  dictionaries. 

Another  word-book  that  calls  for  notice  is  the  new  and  greatly 
improved  edition,  the  sixth  revision,  of  Dr.  Robert  Young’s 
“Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible”  (Edinburgh:  G.  A. 
Young  &  Co.),  with  an  excellent  series  of  maps  and  a  new 
supplement  on  “Recent  Exploration  in  Bible  Lands,”  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Nicol.  The  work  is  issued  in  four  different 
forms,  and  various  styles  of  bindings,  at  prices  that  are  adapted 
to  all  classes,  pupils,  teachers,  and  students. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  note  Dr.  George  Herschell’s 
treatise  on  the  study  of  diseases  of  the  stomach,  “  Indigestion” 
(Bailliere,  Tindal  &  Co.),  second  edition,  enlarged  and  re¬ 
arranged,  with  a  series  of  illustrative  cases  for  practice  and 
comment ;  the  eleventh  edition  of  that  excellent  manual,  “The 
Chairman’s  Handbook,”  by  Sir  Reginald  F.  D.  Palgrave,  K.C.B. 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  and  the  second  edition  of  “  Notes  and 
Questions  on  the  Catholic  Faith  and  Religion,”  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  works  of  Dr.  Pusey  (Innes  &  Co.) 

We  have  also  received  “The  Clergy  Directory  and  Parish 
Guide”  for  1895  (J.  S.  Phillips),  a  full  alphabetical  directory, 
with  patronage  and  benefice  lists,  and  other  useful  information  ; 
“The  Metropolitan  Householder’s  Guide,”  by  Roland  Ellis  de 
Vesian  (Horace  Cox),  a  capital  handbook  on  the  legal  position 
of  the  householder;  “Urban  Fire  Protection,”  by  Edwin  O. 
Sachs  (Batsford),  a  useful  little  book  on  a  subject  of  importance 
to  householders ;  “The  Church  Disestablishment  and  Dis- 
endowment,”  a  pamphlet,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Whitehead,  M.A. 
(Kemshead)  ;  the  “Quarterly  Report”  of  the  Palestine  Explora¬ 
tion  Fund  (A.  P.  Watt);  Part  10  of  the  English  edition,  by 
Professor  Oliver,  of  Professor  Kerner’s  “Natural  History  of 
Plants”  (Blackie  &  Son))  illustrated  by  admirable  drawings  ; 
“The  Art  of  Chess,”  by  James  Mason  (Horace  Cox),  a  treatise 
on  the  End  Game,  the  Middle  Game,  and  the  Opening,  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  illustrative  diagrams  ;  “The  Engineer’s 
Year-Book”  for  1895,  by  H.  R.  Kempe  (Crosby  Lockwood  & 
Son),  a  practical  handbook  which  should  be  found  invaluable 
for  daily  use  by  all  descriptions  of  engineers  ;  the  eighth  issue 
of  “Baconia”  (Banks  &  Son);  “Footpaths  and  Commons,” 
considered  in  relation  to  Parish  and  District  Councils,  by  Sir 
Robert  Hunter  (Cassell  &  Co.),  a  pamphlet  to  be  commended  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  open-space  preservation  and  rights  of 
way  ;  the  fourth  “Annual  Report”  of  the  Society  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Birds;  and  “My  Weatherwise  Companion,”  by  B.  T. 
(Blackwood  &  Sons),  an  entertaining  little  pocket-guide,  based 
on  what  may  be  termed  “natural  lore,”  for  those  in  doubt  of  the 
coming  weather. 

SOME  TEXT-BOOKS. 

“A  Text-Book  of  Mechanical  Engineering.”  By  Wilfrid  J. 

Lineham.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

T  N  the  training  of  the  practical  engineer  the  laboratory  and  the 
lecture-room  must  ever  be  supplementary  to  the  ruder  school 
of  the  workshop  and  the  drawing  office,  but  it  is  now  allowed 
that  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  groundwork  of  engi¬ 
neering  methodancl  formulas  need  not  dwarf  that  strong  common- 
sense  that  has  so  long  compelled  mere  “rule  of  thumb”  to 
successful  issue.  In  the  interests  of  the  apprentice  engineer, 
Mr.  Lineham  set  out  with  the  considerable  ambition  of  com¬ 
pressing  into  one  volume  the  whole  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  mechanical  engineering,  and,  although  his  volume  has  run  to 
some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  we  congratulate  him  on 
having  produced  a  thoroughly  useful  book.  The  work  teems 
with  illustrations,  carefully  drawn  and  admirably  pertinent  to 
the  text,  and  the  author  has  resisted  the  temptation  to  the 
promiscuous  reproduction  of  overdrawn  perspective  which  has 
reduced  so  many  text-books  to  the  level  of  the  advertising  pages 
of  a  technical  journal. 

“  Laboratory  Manual  of  Physics  and  Applied  Electricity.” 

Vol.  II.  Senior  Course.  By  Prof.  E.  L.  Nichols.  New  York 

and  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

Although  Professor  Nichols’ manual  is  mainly  concerned  with 
description  of  methods  used  and  results  obtained  in  the  physical 
laboratories  of  Cornell  University,  it  is  not  thereby  rendered 
useless  to  workers  in  other  laboratories.  Half  the  book  is 
devoted  to  experiments  in  applied  electricity,  the  remainder  to 
investigations  in  heat  and  light.  Dr.  Bedell’s  account  (pp.  91 
to  201)  of  experiments  with  alternating  electric  currents  is  of 
special  value,  and  gives  access  to  much  that  had  hitherto  been 
lost  in  the  scattered  pages  of  technical  journals. 

“  Elements  of  Astronomy.”  By  G.  W.  Parker.  London : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1894. 

We  cannot  join  Mr.  Parker  in  his  hope  that  his  book  may  be 
found  useful  to  the  general  public.  All  the  more  readily,  how¬ 
ever,  can  we  commend  it  as  an  elementary  text-book  for  exami¬ 
nation  purposes.  The  matter  has  been  carefully  chosen  and  is 
well  arranged  in  convenient  paragraphs.  The  illustrations 
are,  as  is  usual  in  this  class  of  book,  delightfully  diagrammatic; 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  March  number  of  the  always  attractive  monthly  review 
Lc  Monde  lllustri  (Paris  :  Quantin)  is  so  stored  with  articles 
of  interest,  and  so  nearly  a  perfect  representation  of  the  ideal 
magazine,  as  we  conceive  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  select  from  an 
embarras  de  richesses  anything  for  special  praise.  Literature, 
art,  industries,  domestic  economy,  sport,  inventions,  dress, 
cookery,  all  are  well  served  by  this  delightful  review.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  paper  on  the  famous  artist  Honord  Daumier,  by  M. 
Constant  de  Tours,  or  M.  Monn’s  entertaining  study  on  the 
“  Premieres  Origines  du  culte  Napoleon,”  may  be  said  to  repay 
the  subscription  in  itself.  Then  we  have,  in  addition,  M.  Paul 
Avenel’s  article  on  “  La  Chanson,”  lucid  as  an  exposition, 

.  exemplary  as  a  criticism  ;  M.  Mario  Bertaux’s  critical  sketch  of 
“Mile.  Augusta  Holmes”;  Mr.  Charles  Lallemand’s  pleasant 
account  of  a  journey  to  the  still  mysterious  Algerian  “  Souf”  ; 
M.  Paul  Meyan’s  note  on  fencing,  and  the  present-day  Parisian 
pursuit  of  the  savate  and  the  boxe  anglaise  ;  with  other  contri¬ 
butions,  all  good  to  read,  and  all  admirably  illustrated. 

Harped s  is  strong  in  American  subjects,  though  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Caspar  Whitney’s  “  Fox  Hunting  in  the  United  States,  ’ 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  many  English  people,  now  that  the 
grip  of  frost  is  off  the  land.  The  illustrations  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  country  hunted,  typical  fences  and  stone  walls,  and  of 
hounds  and  hunters.  Mr.  Owen  Wister’s  paper  on  “The 
Second  Missouri  Compromise,”  and  Mr.  Julian  Ralph’s  descrip¬ 
tive  article  on  the  industries  of  Northern  Alabama,  Tennessee, 
and  Georgia,  are  notable  among  the  American  articles,  and  the 
last  named  is  illustrated  by  some  excellent  reproductions  after 
■  photographs.  We  may  mention  also  an  interesting  note  on 
“The  American  Academy  at  Rome,”  by  Royal  Cortissoz. 

In  the  Century  a  new  field  of  travel  is  discussed  by  Harriet 
W.  Preston  in  “  Beyond  the  Adriatic,”  and  illustrated  with 
drawings  by  Mr.  Pennell,  of  Zara,  Sebenico,  and  Fiume.  Mr. 
Henry  Merwin’s  article  on  “The  Horse  Market,”  is  interesting 
to  all  lovers  of  horses,  and  illustrated  by  clever  drawings  by  Mr. 
Max  Klepper.  M.  Emile  Hovelaque’s  well-considered  study  of 
the  art  of  Jean  Carries  is  another  contribution  of  importance 
to  what  is  an  excellent  number. 

Scribners  opens  with  “A  History  of  the  Last  Ouarter-Century 
in  the  United  States,”  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Andrews,  a  rather  for¬ 
midable  undertaking  for  the  pages  of  a  magazine,  though  the 
writer  deals  clearly  and  discreetly  with  the  difficulties  which 
recent  history,  contentious  matter  as  it  is,  presents  to  a  contem¬ 
porary  historian.  Mr.  Noah  Porter  discusses  the  happy  epoch 
“When  Slavery  went  out  of  Politics,”  as  a  kind  of  Egyptian 
exodus  which  needs  the  finishing  touch  of  the  historian. 

The  English  Illustrated  is  a  good  and  well-varied  number, 
with  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne’s  characteristic  short  story  “The 
Hollow  Ruby,”  a  further  chapter  of  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman’s 
“  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France,”  Mr.  Anthony  Hope’s  de¬ 
lightful  sketch  called  “The  Decree  of  Duke  Deodonato,”  and 
Mr.  Vizetelly’s  adventures  in  Armenia  as  a  Bashi-Bazouk. 

Fiction  in  short  measures  is  strongly  represented  in  the  Pall 
Mall  by  Mr.  Alden,  Lord  Ernest  Hamilton,  Mr.  Headon  Hill, 
and  Mr.  Guy  Boothby.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock’s  paper  on  the 
“  Census  and  the  Condition  of  the  People”  is  hopeful  in  tone,  and 
illustrated  by  some  odd-looking  diagrams,  which  yet  serve  well 
enough.  Mr.  Besant’s  further  chapter  on  Westminster  history 
deals  with  a  famous  election  contest  chiefly,  and  is  very  well 
illustrated. 

Of  the  remaining  illustrated  magazines  St.  Nicholas ,  with  a 
charming  jungle  story  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  the  Minster , 
with  a  delightful  Devonshire  sketch  “  Goosie  Vair,”  by  Mr. 
Baring  Gould,  and  other  attractive  items  ;  and  Atalanta,  prettily 
illustrated,  as  usual,  may  be  described  as  fully  up  to  their  re¬ 
spective  standards. 

The  Senate  continues  to  show,  both  in  the  political  and  lighter 
contributions,  the  qualities  of  individuality  and  independence 
with  which  it  signalized  its  appearance,  We  may  note  the  quiet 
and  somewhat  Lamb-like  pathos  of  “My  Old  friend  Death  by' 
Mr.  Alfred  Egerton  Hughes,  and  the  grimly  fantastic  short 
stories  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock  and  Mr.  Vincent  O’Sullivan. 
There  is,  also,  distinction  of  an  uncommon  order  in  the  poetry ; 
in  the  “  Laus  Virginitatis  ”  of  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  in  Mr.  Sidney 
Thompson’s  sonnet  “The  Comforter,”  and  in  the  stanzas  by 
“  Paganus”  entitled  “  From  Everlasting.” 

The  leading  attraction  in  Longman's  is,  of  course,  the  late 
Mr.  Froude’s  eighth  lecture  on  “  Elizabethan  Seamen,”  which 
deals  with  Drake’s  enterprises  and  the  effect  of  the  “  numbing 
hand”  of  the  Queen  on  the  spirit  that  directed  them.  Another 
article  of  historical  interest  is  Mrs.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky’s  “  Romance 
of  a  Stuart  Princess,”  which  relates  the  adventures  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Clementina.  In  the  “  Sign  of  the  Ship”  Mr.  Lang  shows 
that  he  is  vexed  with  “  doubles,”  like  most  people,  or  rather  that 
his  “  doubles  ”  are  troubled  because  of  him. 

We  have  also  received  the  Corn  hill  ;  the  Woman  at  Home ; 
Cassia's  Magazine ;  the  Artist ;  the  Monthly  Packet ;  the 
Musical  Times ;  St.  Luke's  Magazine;  the  Argosy;  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Photography ;  the  Classical  Review;  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution;  the  London  Home 
Monthly;  "the  Child's  Pictorial;  and  the  Dawn  of  Day. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MAPLE  &  CO 

RARE  CURIOUS 

AND 

INTERESTING  FURNITURE 

MAPLE  and  Co  invite  connoisseurs  and  others 
to  visit  their  SHOW  ROOMS  for  Rare, 
Curious,  and  Unique  examples  of  old  CHIP¬ 
PENDALE,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Adam,  Louis 
XIV.  XV.  XVI.  Empire,  Italian,  Renaissance, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  FURNITURE. 
Everything  Marked  in  plain  figures 
At  purely  commercial  prices 


SUTTON’S  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS. 

FOR 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  20/-  per  acre. 
TEMPORARY  PASTURE  from  17/6  per  acre. 

According  to  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  and  Purpose  in  View. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON’S  FARMERS’  YEAR  BOOK  for  1895,  Now  Ready. 


SUTTON’S  SEEDS  Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 


VOICE-BUILDING  REDUCED  TO  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE. 

THE  VOICE-BUILDING  COURSE. — The  results  of  this  course,  both  in 
singing  and  speaking,  are  surprising,  almost  incredible.  The  delivery  is  generally 
revolutionised  in  a  single  month.  Not  only  is  the  power  or  volume  of  every  voice 
at  least  doubled,  and  its  scale  or  compass  extended  from  two  to  five  notes,  but  the 
quality  becomes  pure,  not  simply  modified  and  improved,  but  absolutely  pure  and 
resonant  throughout  its  entire  compass.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  speakers  and 
singers,  and  has  been  applied  with  unvarying  success  by  public  speakers,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  readers,  actors,  singers,  and  those  whose  vocal  powers  were  failing. 

VOCAL  DEFECTS,  resulting  from  an  improper  or  abnormal  use  of  the  voice, 
can  in  all  cases  be  removed,  since  such  defects  are  invariably  caused  by  abnormal 
muscular  contraction — seldom  by  disease — acute  bronchitis  being  apparently  the 
only  form  of  throat  affection  which  necessarily  hampers  the  free  and  full  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  chords.  A  short  breath,  a  weak  voice,  a  limited  compass, 
huskiness,  harshness,  impure  quality,  change  of  register,  and  falsetto  voice  are 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  phenomena.  Protracted  effort  can  be  endured  without 
fatigue.  The  full  use  of  vocal  powers  affords  pleasure  instead  of  pain,  even  where 
serious  fears  have  been  entertained  on  account  of  catarrh,  clergymen’s  sore  throat, 
or  irritation,  when  once  the  functional  process  has  been  restored.  Medical  treatment 
affords  t-  mporary  relief  only.  Voice-building  effects  a  permanent  cure. 

VOCAL  IMPEDIMENTS  successfully  treated  by  a  method  which  expands 
the  chest,  develops  the  voice,  and  gives  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation  of  the  most 
difficult  and  troublesome  combinations.  Under  this  head  come  stammering, 
stuttering,  lisping,  spasmodic  hesitation,  and  indistinct  articulation. 

SPEAKERS,  READERS,  and  ACTORS  gain  from  their  increased  com¬ 
pass  such  richly  modulated  inflections,  and  from  their  enlarged  volume  of  tone  such 
striking  contrasts  of  power— thus  being  able  to  fully  and  appropriately  produce 
intended  effects — that  the  grand  faults  of  monotony  and  mannerism  give  place  to  a 
varied  and  effective  delivery. 

F  OR  SINGERS  the  advantages  are  almost  beyond  numbering.  All  signs  of 
register  disappear,  and  the  weak  middle  notes  of  the  soprano  and  contralto,  the 
upper  ones  of  the  tenor  and  bass,  become,  almost  from  the  first,  the  most  resonant 
of  all.  Execution  is  found  to  be,  not,  as  before,  a  matter  of  tardy  growth,  but  the 
speedy  outcome  of  perfect  freedom  of  vocal  action.  Later,  all  the  requirements  of 
artistic  expression  are  made  accessible  to  all.  A  pure,  rich,  ringing  tone,  perfect 
ease  in  reaching  the  highest  notes,  are  some  of  the  results  of  this  course. 

TO  TEACHERS  OF  THE  VOICE,  whether  for  elocution  or  singing,  the 
Voice-Building  Course  affords  a  thoroughly  digested  plan  for  assailing  all  radical 
faults  of  throat  or  respiration,  besides  giving  definitely  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  all  artistic  vocal  efforts  must  be  based.  These  exercises  are  developed 
from  a  study  of  nearly  all  the  prevailing  systems  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
more  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  They  furnish  a  most  complete 
system  for  the  voice. — M.  LECLERQUE  (Voice  Specialist),  Author  of  “The  Human 
Voice  in  Song,”  “The  Speaking  Voice,”  “The  Cause  and  Treatment  of  Voice 
Defects,”  5  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 


BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.” 


Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies’ Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  ?s.  gd. 

Ladies’  „  ,,  ...  2s.  3d.  Gents’  „  . .  nd. 

Gents’  ,,  ,1  ...  3s.  3d.  | 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  fid.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  2$  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  Ti^d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4^d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  oj  Arms ,  Initials ,  &-*c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  DOLLARS,  DUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  Gents’  4-fold 
4s.  nd.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 


OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 


SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


ROBINSON  &,  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


VINOLIA. 

ALLAYS  ITCHING,  CHAPS  &  CHILBLAINS. 

An  Efficacious,  Sanitary,  Harmless  Cream,  Is.  1\d. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


PIANOS. 


iVEI'’  MOT) El,,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 

72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 

S.  &  P.  ERARD,  KKiiERsf  18  Gt.  Marlboroagh  St., London,  W. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ROYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVEN- 

ING  at  8.30,  and  SATURDAY  MATINEES  at  2.30,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  Humperdinck’s  Fairy  Opera  HANSEL  AND 
GRETEL  (in  English).  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager.— EVERY  EVENING  at  8.45,  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  by  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Preceded  at  8.20  by  IN  THE  SEASON,  by  LANGDON  E. 
MITCHELL.  Doors  open  8,  Commence  8.20,  Carriages  10.45.  MATINEE, 
WEDNESDAY  and  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  3.  Doors  open  2.30.  Box 
Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily  10  till  5.  Seats  may  be  booked  one  month  in 
advance  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — GRAND  PROMENADE 

CONCERTS.  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings  at  8  o’clock.  Vocalists 
on  March  21st,  Miss  Ghita  Corri,  Mr.  John  Child,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Barlow.  On 
March  23rd,  Miss  Mabel  Elliott,  Madame  Belle  Cole,  and  Mr.  John  Probert. 
Thousands  of  Free  Seats.  Reserved  Seats,  6d. 

SIXTEENTH  SATURDAY  CONCERT,  March  23rd,  at  3. 

Vocalist,  Madame  Duma;  Solo  Pianoforte,  M.  Josef  Slivinski.  The  Grand 
Orchestra.  Numbered  Seats,  2s.  and  4s.;  Unnumbered,  is. 


Niagara  hall, 

ST.  JAMES’S  PARK  STATION. 

REAL  ICE  SKATING.  Ice  always  in  perfect  condition. 
Daily  9.30  to  1,  3s.  3  to  6,  5s.  8  to  11.30,  3s. 

Excellent  Orchestra.  First  Class  Restaurant.  Open  all  day. 


Graves  galleries.— now  on  exhibition,  a 

Choice  COLLECTION  of  OIL  PAINTINGS  by  CHARLES  T.  BURT, 
of  SPORTING  SUBJECTS  and  ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE  SCENERY. 

Also 

A  Rare  Collection  of  the  Choicest  Works  engraved  (principally  in  line)  after 
J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 

GRAVES  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W.,  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


T  AWRIE  &  CO.,  15  Old  Bond  Street,  have  now  on  View 

1  a  Few  Choice  Pictures  by  Deceased  Masters,  including:  FRANZ  HALS,  VAN  DYCK, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  wouvermans,  Cuyp,  Van  de  Velde,  &c. 


''THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

■“*  supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


"D  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

LV  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


R  OSSALL  SCHOOL. — By  Examination  held  at  Rossall, 

and  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Master, 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


]?ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of  £80, 

one  of  .£50.  one  of  £4^.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  t® 
the  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION 

*  *  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident,  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 


Marlborough  college.— thirteen 

SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value  from  £%o  to  £15  a  year  (giving  imme¬ 
diate  admission)  will  be  competed  for  in  June  next.  One  of  these  Scholarships 
C£8o)  is  confined  to  Candidates  not  yet  members  of  the  School ;  the  rest  are  open  to 
members  of  the  School  and  others  without  distinction  ;  three  will  be  offered  for 
proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Age  of  Candidates  from  10  to  17.  Full  particulars  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Leader,  the  College,  Marlborough. 


RLUNDELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon.— Seven  (or 

-D  more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  is,  will  be  AWARDED  after  Examination 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master. 


pENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  TONGUES, 

HOWARD  HOUSE,  ARUNDEL  STREET,  TEMPLE. 

SERIES  METHOD. 

The  School  aims  at  giving  a  thorough  training  in  all  branches  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Greek  (Ancient).  For  Syllabus,  apply  The  Secretary.  Explanatory 
Treatise,  6d.,  post  free. 
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SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

*  *  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

Managers,  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  j  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES  FOR 

GREECE,  CONSTANTINOPLE,  &c. 

The  Steamship  “  LUSITANIA,”  3877  tons  register,  will  leave  London  27th  March,  for  a 
47  days’ Cruise,  visiting  GIBRALTAR,  MALAGA,  PALERMO,  KATAKOLO,  CORIN'  I  H,  -Ait.lNA, 

PiR/EUS  (for  Athens),  Delos,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Santorin,  Malta,  Algiers. 
GIBRALTAR,  arriving  at  Plymouth  12th  May,  and  London  13th  May. 

For  SPAIN,  SICILY,  the  ADRIATIC,  &c. 

The  "  GARONNE,”  3876  tons  register,  will  leave  London  20th  April  for  a  39  days'  Cruise, 
visiting  CADIZ  (for  Seville,  <vc.),  TANGIER,  MALAGA,  PALERMO,  ANCONA.  VENICE,  I  RIESTE. 

Ragusa,  Corfu,  Malta,  Phillipeville  (for Constantine),  Algiers,  Gibraltar,  arming 
at  Plymouth  on  28th  May,  and  London  29th  May. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

„  (  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

Managers:  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  Wesfi 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W  


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  L 1 , 200,000.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total  Funds,  £  -  ,500,00c. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


“THE  TIMES”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

Tie  IDTU4L  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Hew  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office:  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  COST. 

Rates  for  the  INSURANCE  of  £100,  under  the  Immediate  Bonus  Plan. 


AGES... 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

Annual 

Premium 

£1  12  0 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  15  10 

£5  19  3 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES  ON  UNUSUALLY  FAVOURABLE  TERMS. 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to  the 
London  Office:  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

Manager:  T.  B.  Spbacue,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London  Secretary :  W.  T.  Cray  F.I.A. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 


ELDER  CONKLIN; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

1  vol.  price  6s. 


Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says : 

"  The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris’s  stories  seems  to  me 
beyond  criticism.  The  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  saying 
things,  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable.  Kipling  never 
did  anything  better  than  the  two  short  stories,  ‘  Earin'  Crow’  and  ‘  The  Best 
Man  in  Garotte,'  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing— which  was  thoroughly 
worth  doing — could  not  have  been  done  better.  The  interest  is  human  and 
heroic,  and  the  execution  perfect.  ...  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  been 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  in  this  volume.  It  is 
a  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking,  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
'has  no  place  in  true  art ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  of 
feaalth." 

Professor  DOWDEN  says: 

'■  Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy— that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  stories.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative ;  but  the  action  is 
•so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character ;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  from  both  events  and  personages,  laying  bare 
■muscle  and  nerve  with  an  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrations  ; 
but  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
.and  nice  are  needed  for  success  ;  neither  rhetoric  nor  sentiment  can  assist 
the  demonstrator." 

TIMES. 

' 1  These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
-editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
•  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
«  realistic’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘  The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ‘  Earin'  Crow,' and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.’ 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States — are 
■more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strnng  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

“  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  ‘Elder  Conklin’ — perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  year.” 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 

“  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  its  terse,  close  simplicity — so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk,  or  the 
dramatic  force  with  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  of 
such  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Conklin,  and  Mr.  Letgood. 
‘  The  Modern  Idyl '  is  the  singularly  powerful  story  which  first  revealed 
Mr.  Harris’s  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is 
even  less  pleasant  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force  in  the  realization  of  the  character  of  the  Parson,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  pietism  and  sensuality.” 

ATHENAEUM. 

-  "The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin— so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
-and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship.” 

SPEAKER. 

“  That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ‘A  Modem  Idyl,’  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  ‘  Elder  Conklin  ’  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 
.Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

"Saner  judgment  will  pronounce  the  book  merely  better  than  other 
■books  that  are  themselves  not  bad.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harris’s  speciality  lies  in 
grafting  on  to  the  outward  world  of  Bret  Harte  an  inward  world  of  con¬ 
flicting  motive  and  fine-drawn  analysis.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  first  story  does 
Mr.  Harris’s  method  quite  succeed,  and  the  result  is  admirable.  The 
characters  are  clearly  defined  and  combined  with  great  skill.  They 
breathe  genuineness  and  truth.  There  is  force,  and  pathos  too,  in  the 
story  of  Bancroft  and  Loo  Conklin,  aH^ough  some  of  the  power  of  the 
•melody  is  lost  in  the  minor  key.” 


LONDON:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN, 
21  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

II.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 

Fiue  Thousand  Orphan  and  Outcast 
Children  to  Feed  Euery  Day. 

The  Committee  of  “Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES” 
earnestly  APPEAL  for  AID  in  support  of  the  great  family 
of  orphan  and  waif  children  now  sheltered  in  the  institu¬ 
tions,  to  which  about  eight  souls  are  added  every  24  hours. 

Gratefully  will  even  the  smallest  donations  be  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler;  by  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sheppard ;  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr.  Howard  Williams  ;  by  the  Founder  and  Director,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Barnardo;  or  by  the  Bankers,  L.  and  S.  W.  Bank 
(Bow  Branch),  and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. 

E.  E.  GILL,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary. 

JOHN  ODLING.  General  Secretary. 

Offices  of  the  InstiUilions — 

18-26  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 


The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


'THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers — Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


HOMES  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS. 

larninghmn  and  Stvanley,  Kent. 

Patrons— THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
Treasure ; — W.  H.  WlLLANS,  Esq. 


HELP  is  solicited  from  all  who  sympathize  with  homeless,  destitute, 
and  orphan  boys. 

500  such  LITTLE  ONES  enjoy  home  life  on  the  family  system.  They 
receive  a  good  education,  also  a  careful,  moral,  and  religious  training. 
Useful  trades  are  taught,  and  the  boys  are  sent  out  well  equipped  for  the 


battle  of  life, 


ARTHUR  CHARLES! 
WILLIAM  ROBSON  J 


Secretaries. 


Offices  :  25  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 
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THE 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY 


FOR  THE 


PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President — H . R. H .  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


(G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

(H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


PATRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee — Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P. 
Treasurers— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers — Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  everyday 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out- and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  by 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  but 
this  Charity  stands  alone — the  Defender  of  the  defenceless — without  any 
assistance. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

INCORPORATED  by  royal  charter. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


patron— $rr  iMost  ©rariotis  ifHajcstg  tfje  ©urrn. 

President— H is  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G, 
Chairman — Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman — Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 
Secretary- CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL. 

HE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  80.,  69  Strand ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 
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NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Patrons. 

'  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  "  Home  ” 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  650 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  .£450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  wiW 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


16  March,  1895.  The  Saturday  Review. 


GWELO  (MATABELELAND)  EXPLORATION 

AND 

DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  DIRECTORS: 

CHARLES  J.  FAUVEL,  Esq.,  M.E.,  Assoc.  M.I.M.E.,  See ■ 

Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mining-  and  Metallurgy. 


rpnii  DIRECTORS  of  the  Gwelo  (Matabeleland)  Exploration  and 
1  Development  Company,  Limited,  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
making  known  the  fact  that  after  considerable  delay,  entailing  much 
labour,  they  have  secured  for  this  Company,  by  purchase  right  out,  the  now 
well-known  “New  G-lasgow  Estate.” 

This  acquisition  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Shareholders  when  it  is  known 
that  a  determined  effort  was  made  by  a  group  of  Johannesburg  capitalists 
to  establish  a  claim  to  a  portion  of  the  estate  on  the  ground  of  prior 
■“pegging." 

The  property  has  been  taken  over  by  this  Company  with  a  perfectly  free 
title,  which  has  been  duly  certified  by  the  solicitors  upon  investigation,  free 
of  all  encumbrances. 

New  Glasgow  is  situate  26  miles  south  of  Victoria,  on  the  main  road 
leading  from  Victoria  to  Tuli. 

The  Estate  ha;  a  frontage  of  five  miles  on  the  Tokwe  River,  and  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  this  river  is  never  dry,  the  advantages  for  mining 
purposes  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

EXPEDI  riONS. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  a  large  working  capital  in  order  to  provide 
not  only  for  working  the  claims  already  acquired,  but  also  to  carry  on 
prospecting  work  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  which  work,  as  is 
well  known,  is  highly  remunerative  when  properly  conducted.  An  expedi¬ 
tion  is  now  being  organized  for  the  purpose  of  locating  further  claims,  and 
will  be  led  by  an  explorer  whose  reputation  for  skill  and  integrity  is  well 
known  to  all  mining  investors. 


PROSPECTS. 

The  Company  will  follow  in  the  lines  adopted  by  the  Exploring  Company. 
Willoughby's  Mashonaland  Syndicate,  &c.,  and  as  showing  the  profitable 
nature  of  this  class  of  work,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  shareholders  to  show 
how  these  shares  are  appreciated  in  the  stock  markets  at  the  present  time. 
The  following  table  will  demonstrate  the  position  at  a  glance  : 

Name  of  Company. 

Rhodesia  Exploration  and  Development 

Company  . 

Rand-Rhodesia  Company 
Zambesia  Exploring  Company 
Exploring  Company 
Exploration  Company 
London  and  South  African  Exploration 
London  and  Orange  Free  State  Ex¬ 
ploration . 

Mashonaland  Development  Company 

(Willoughby's) . 

Willoughby's  Mashonaland  Expedition 

Syndicate  . 

- — —Gwelo  (Matabcleland)  Exploration  and 
Development  Company  (10s. ) 

The  rapid  development  of  the  claims  already  acquired  by  the  Gwelo 
Company  apart  from  the  New  Glasgow  Property,  and  the  work  of  the  Ex¬ 
peditions,  will  doubtless  soon  have  their  effect  on  the  market  price  of  the 
shares  (now  quoted  at  about  9s.),  and  the  importance  of  the  New  Glasgow 
Estate  is  the  principal  reason  of  the  Directors  addressing  the  Shareholders 
at  the  present  time,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the 
nature  of  their  property,  and  in  advising  the  Shareholders  this  possibility 
has  been  borne  in  mind. 

Information  concerning  other  Properties  and  Claims  acquired 
from  ARTHUR  M.  RHODES,  Esq.,  J.  E.  Scott,  and  others: 


Paid  up 

Latest 

Premium 

per  Share. 

price. 

per  cent. 

..  8J  . 

•  75° 

..  2j-  . 

•  125 

41 

3  • 

..  200 

..  4'xd  . 

•  325 

4s. 

if  . 

•  775 

xos. 

..  10J 

.  2,000 

..  4t  . 

•  325 

..  2  77 

.  150 

£l 

M 

to 

icp- 

•  1,15° 

7s.  6d. 

..  ios.  6d. 
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MINING  CLAIMS. 

(Situate  E.  N.E.  of  Buluwayo.) 

Sutton  .  Twenty  Claims. 

Simpson 
Andei  son 
Gosling 
Blasson 

Registered  Certificate  Date  of 

Claims.  District.  Reef.  Holders.  No.  Certificate. 
Sutton  20  Lower  Gwelo  Sutton  J.  E.  Scott  1309  August  13, 1894. 
Simpson  20  ,,  Simpson  Arthur  Rhodes  1310  ,, 

Anderson  20  ,,  Anderson  and  Others  1312  ,, 

Gosling  20  ,,  Gosling  ,,  13  n  ,,  . 

Blasson  20  ,,  Blasson  ,.  1308  ,, 

These  claims  are  situated  in  the  Lower  Gwelo  District  of  Matabeleland, 
about  70  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Gwelo  Township,  and  25  Miles  N.  of  the 
Gwelo  Drift,  on  the  main  road  from  Buluwayo  to  Hartley  Hill,  the  distance 
from  the  former  place  being  105  miles. 

The  Directors  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Shareholders  to  the  various 
reports  made  by  gentlemen  of  high  standing,  and  bearing  upon  this  property, 
as  also  to  pages  61,  62,  and  63  of  the  Chartered  Company's  Latest  Report 
issued  to  the  Shareholders,  January  1895,  extracts  from  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix. 


MR.  C.  B.  HENDERSON’S  REPORT. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  again  over  “  New  Glasgow."  I  started  the 
Victoria  side  of  the  Estate  and  walked  the  full  length,  five  miles  along  the 
river,  and  turned  at  the  bend,  returned  on  Wednesday,  taking  a  course 
through  the  centre,  and  finished  up  on  Monday’. 

IMPORTANT. 

You  must  not  011  any  account  start  a  township  on  this  property  :  to  offer  it 
as  such  would  be  madness.  You  have  one  of  the  most  valuable  Estates  on 
the  Victoria  District.  I  can  find  you  people  here  who  will  take  it  off  your 
hands,  one  of  whom  represents  a  London  group  of  capitalists. 

The  Cotopaxi  Reef  runs  right  through  your  property,  making  a  dip  under 
the  Tokwe,  the  Victoria  end  and  the  Dickens  Reef,  on  the  north,  penetrates 
almost  to  the  centre.  I  find  that  the  natives  must  have  been  working  here 
for  many  years,  as  the  old  woikings  testify,  and  I  should  say  that  work  must 
have  been  carried  on  as  late  as  1892,  judging  from  the  appeaiance  of  the 
ground.  The  De  Beers  have  purchased  500,000  acres  on  the  west  of  you, 
the ‘Willoughby  Syndicate  are  on  the  east,  and  the  Dickens  on  the  north. 
On  examining  the  register  I  find  that  the  persons  from  whom  you  purchased 
were  first  in  the  district,  otherwise  Willoughby  would  havehad  this  property. 
To  my  mind  you  have  in  “New  Glasgow"  five  miles  of  gold-bearing 
reefs,  and  I  have  traced  the  Cotopaxi  Reef  for  a  considerate  distance 
through  the  property,  and  now  send  you  samples  of  the  quartz. 

I  should  say  that  the  true  Dickens  Reef  is  located  on  New  Glasgow  ;  in 
fact,  I  go  further,  I  am  positive  such  is  the  case.  On  some  of  the  old 
workings,  having  a  thickness  of  4  to  6  and,  in  some  places,  8  feet,  the  quartz 
pans  well,  and  there  is  visible  gold  in  abundance. 

I  don't  know  of  another  estate  in  this  district  where  there  are  so  many 
outcroppings  indicating  the  presence  of  gold  reefs. 

The  quartz  crushed  from  the  Cotopaxi  assayed  4  ozs.  3dwts.  2  grs. ,  whilst 
the  Dickens  Reef  gave  5  ozs.  You  have,  on  the  north,  five  miles  of  a  river 
frontage,  with  dry  and  abundance  of  timber.  The  plans  sent  you  are 
correct  in  every  detail.  May  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  so  tin? 

Yours  truly, 

C.  B.  HENDERSON. 

MR.  U.  P.  SWINBURNE’S  REPORT. 

London,  February  iSth. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Henderson's  report  dealing  with  the  property 
known  as  “  New  Glasgow  ”  (6000  acres),  situate  on  the  Tokwe  River, 
Victoria  District,  Mashonaland*  From  what  I  know  of  the  Cotopaxi  and 
Dickens  Reef,  in  my  capacity  as  late  Manager  at  Few  Sprints  for  the 
Mashonaland  Agency,  Limited,  and  also  for  Robert  Williams  &  Co.,  and 
other  companies,  I  can  fully  confirm  Mr.  Henderson’s  statements  as  to  the 
value  of  “  New  Glasgow.”  The  Prospects  of  the  whole  of  this  geld  belt  are 
most  encouraging.  Your  holding,  the  “  New  Glasgow,"  is  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tokwe  River,  south  of  the  Dickens  and  Cotopaxi  Reefs, 
and  lying  between  the  two,  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  your  ground,  situated 
as  it  is  between  two  well-known  and  productive  mining  properties,  cannot  be 
for  one  moment  doubted.  There  is  an  abundance  of  timber,  and  as  you  have 
a  frontage  of  five  miles  on  the  Tokwe  (never  dry)  there  is  every  facility  for 
working  cheaply.  I  have  found  gold  in  the  Tokwe,  and  other  holes,  when 
examining  the  sands.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  genileman  who 
pegged  off  the  “New  Glasgow"  Estate,  andean  testify  to  his  unblemished 
character  and  veracity.  Yours  truly, 

U.  P.  SWINBURNE, 

.  Associate  Member  Institute  Mining  &  Met.,  F.G.S.,  C~Y. ,  £~y.  , 


MR.  W.  B.  HARRIS’S  REPORT. 

London,  February  qth .  rtiyj. 

Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours,  I  beg  to  state  that  1  pegged  out  the  estate 
known  as  “  New  Glasgow,"  Victoria  District,  and  notified  the  Surveyor- 
General  in  the  usual  wav,  in  conformity  with  the  British  South  Africa  Com¬ 
pany's  law,  and  was  advised  in  due  course  that  the  land  had  been  allotted 
to  me. 

Touching  the  gold  discoveries,  I  know  for  a  fact  that  considerable  amount 
of  surface  gold  has  been  found  all  along  the  river  bounding  the  northern  part 
of  your  estate  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  or  thereabouts,  an  J  1  b-lieve  the 
natives  have  worked  this  surface  gold  formerly. 

I  know  that  the  Dickens  and  Cotopaxi  Reefs  are  very  rich  ;  for  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  Chartered  Company's  reports  recently 
issued,  and  the  latest  crushings,  according  to  the  Financial  News,  of  the  6th 
of  January,  showing  J  oz.  clear  to  the  ton.  I  have  read  Mr.  Henderson's 
report  very  carefully,  and  in  face  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  over  the  pro¬ 
perty  myself,  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statements  contained  therein. 

Your  property  has,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  my  letters  from  Victoria,  a 
frontage  of  five  miles  or  thereabouts  on  the  Tokwe  River. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  B.  HARRIS. 


The  Capital  of  the  Gwe’o  (Matabeleland)  Exploration  and 
Development  Company,  Limited,  is  /V, 0,000,  in  shares  of  10s. 
each. 

J  TUCKER,  Fectttary. 


18,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within, 
London,  E.C. 
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At  the  Investigation  in  1884  and  1889  Early  Bonus, 

Tte  Scottish  Unions  National  Insurance  Company 

Policies,  Whole  Life,  received  for  each  year  since  they  began  to  rank, 

A  Bonus  Addition,  of  J52  per  cent.  ^ 

FIRE  INSURANCE. — Almost  all  Descriptions  of  Property 
Insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Edinburgh— 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE;  London— 3  KING  WILLIAM 
STREET,  E.C.  ;  Dublin-28  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1824.  Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterunc. 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY: 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 
Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 


RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq. 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq 
Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 
SirC.  RIVERS  WILSON,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 


LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  ESTATE 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


Remington 

Typewriter. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  YOUR 
WRITING  IN  THE  OLD  WAY. 


THE  VAN  RYN  WEST  MINING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

A  NOTICE. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  OFFICES  of  this  Company 
have  been  REMOVED  from  No.  i  Crosby  Square,  E.C.,  to  No.  18  ST. 
SWITHIN'S  LANE. 

STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 


THE  VAN  RYN  GOLD  MINES  ESTATE,  Ltd. 

A  NOTICE. 

NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  OFFICES  of  this  Company 
have  been  REMOVED  from  No.  i  Crosbv  Square  E.C.,  to  No.  18  ST. 
SWITHIN'S  LANE. 

STUART  JAMES  HOGG,  Secretary. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IS 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

T300KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadill y  ,W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arrang'd,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  tsooks,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings, 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


Now  ready,  58th  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a 

A  Lady.  The  Original  Authorized  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time 
London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Limited. 


bimetallism:. 

A  COLLOQUY  ON  CURRENCY. 

By  HENRY  IIUCKS  GIBBS. 

New  and  enlarged  Edition  with  complete  Tables  and  Statistics  (pp.  4201. 

Price  3s.  6d. 

London  :  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal  Exchange. 


This  Day  is  Published. 


T"HE  DUC  DE  LAUZUN.  The  Court  Life  of  Louis 


XV.  From  the  French  of  Gaston  Maugras.  With  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo. 


clot*1  extra,  12s.  6d. 


“  In  18x1  the  Imperial  police  authorities  were  informed  that  a  manuscript  left  by 
the  Due  de  Lauzun  was  about  to  be  printed,  and  would  give  rise  to  great  scandal. 
The  manuscript  was  seized.  Queen  Hortense  desired  to  read  it,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  loan  of  it  for  a  few  days.  She  had  it  copied  in  all  haste  ;  the  original 
MS.  was  then  returned  to  the  Ministers  of  Police,  and  burnt,  it  was  said,  in  llic- 
Emperor’s  private  room  and  under  his  very  eyes." 

These  memoirs  are  taken  from  the  copy  made  by  Queen  Hortense,  public  archives, 
and  private  documents. 

London :  Osgood,  McIlvaine  &  Co.,  45  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


Warne’s  One  Volume  Novels.  New  Volume. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt ,  6s. 

UNDER  FIRE. 

BY 

CAPTAIN  CHARLES  KING, 

Author  of“  The  Colonel's  Daughter ,”  “ Captain  Blake,"  iV>- 

“  No  story  that  Captain  King  has  written  has  a  more  exciting  plot 
than  this.  There  are  dramatic  situations  which  are  unexcelled  by  any 
of  the  Captain’s  previous  works.” — Standard. 


FREDERICK  WARNE  &  Co.,  Bedford  St.,  Strand-. 


The  daily  use  of  the  REMINGTON  in  the  Royal  Household  is  only 
another  indication  of  its  growing  popularity,  which  is  further  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  our  Machines  are  used  in  all  Departments  of  Her  Majesty's  Service 

—10  REMINGTON’S  being  in  use  to  1  of  all  other  makes 
combined. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 
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'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


post  at  following- 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  6 


Copies  lor  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa^. 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance ,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


1 6  March,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

SOLDIERS  THREE.  The  Story  of  the 

Gadsbys.  In  Black  and  White.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE.  Under  the  Deo¬ 

dars.  The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  and  Other  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  HIGINBOTHAM, 

an  Australian  Politician,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria.  By  Edward 
E.  Morris.  Extra  crown  8vo,  9s. 


SMITH.  By  John  Rae. 


LIFE  OF  ADAM 

8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

.,DAJ/-V  NF-  H'W  — “  All  admirers  of  Adam  Smith  will , feel  grateful  to 
Mr  Rae  for  this  worthy  record  of  a  great  literary  life,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  for  his  manuscripts  of  the  collection  of  Hume  correspondence 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  which  has 
supplied  many  interesting  particulars." 


By 


COLIN  CAMPBELL,  LORD  CLYDE. 

Archibald  Forbes.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

[“  English  Men  of  Action  "  Series. 

THE  GREAT  DOMINION.  Studies  of  Canada, 

B.G.Oko,  R  Parkin,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Univ.  New  Bnroswick. 
With  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK.  A 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  Civilized  World 
J?L  ..  nar  l895‘  Thirty-second  annual  publication.  Revised  after 
Official  Returns.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  Assistant- Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  Crown  8vo,  ios.  6d 


ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

“CASTLE  RACKRENT”  AND  “THE  Ab¬ 
sentee."  By  Maria  Edgeworth.  Illustrated  by  Miss  Chris 
Hammond.  With  an  Introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 

We  warnI1)r  commend  this  edition  to  our  readers  as 
being  the  best  one  yet  issued  at  a  popular  price.” 

JAPHET  IN  SEARCH  OF  A  FATHER.  By 

duTrion  b^DARviDTHANNSAYated  by  Henry'M-  Br0Ck-  Wi,h  an  Intr°- 

appro  iSfte^  ^Mv'h  ^  iU,us.trati°ns  ,by  Mr.  Brock  ate  clever  and 
appropriate.  ...  Mr.  Hannay  s  introduction  is  sensible  and  interesting.” 


Jj-ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS”  SERIES  IN  MACMILLAN’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY  LIBRARY.  Vol.  IV. 

WORDSWORTH.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers  — 

BJrownZ'!D3s.D60dWDEN-“LANDOR-  By  S‘DNEY 


COLLECTED  PAPERS  ON  SOME  CONTRO- 
A  TREATISE  ON  BESSEL  FUNCTIONS 

MNAD  FTR  SE  i£W?rONS  T°  PHYSICK  By  A  GRA^ 

C&kZcS&kt.  8V?;  r^EWS'  M-A-  Fell0W  0f  St-  Job”'* 

THE  PYGMIES.  By  A.  de  Quatrefages 
^riFr°TYanslatedntby0FR^EDER^CKbSTARifUnwifh  T"*  ‘ 

trations.  Crown  8vo,  6s  neT  With  Numerous  Illus- 

WOMAN'S  SHARE  IN  PRIMITIVE  CUL- 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net.  ’ 


RECENT  BIOGRAPHIES 
REMINISCENCES. 


AND 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN  CHURCH. 

Edited  by  his  Daughter,  Mary  C.  Church.  With  a  Preface  by  the 
Dean  or  Christ  Church.  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

GUARDIAN.—"  !s  not  only  a  book  of  varied  and  delightful  reading 
and  of  historical  and  literary  interest ;  it  is  all  that  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  but  it  is  something  more.  It  is  invaluable  for  the  guidance  it 
affords  on  controversies  which  have  only  lately  ceased  to  be  present,  and 
which  may  easily  be  revived  in  the  future.  ...  We  find  the  problem  which 
perplexes  us  handled  by  one  in  whom  a  rare  combination  of  qualities  found 
a  rare  opportunity  of  exercise.  He  was  emphatically  a  great  man  in  a 

pl3.CC. 

MEMOIR  OF  SIR  A.  C.  RAMSAY.  By  Sir 

Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
■Survey  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  Portraits.  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net 
TIMES— “  The  volume  is  in  every  sense  a  valuable  contribution  to  tiie 
History  of  contemporary  science,  while  its  intrinsic  interest  and  its  skill  of 
presentation  will  commend  it  to  a  wide  circle  of  general  readers.” 

biographer  PR^VS,~ "  Tbe  Memoir  is  worthy  both  of  Ramsay  and  his 

SCOTSMAN.— “Sit  Archibald  Geikie  has  produced  a  model  bio¬ 
graphy. 

CHAPTERS  FROM  SOME  MEMOIRS.  By 

Anne  1  hackeray  Ritchie.  8vo,  ios.  6d.  J 

,  GRARPIAA:~ “  At  >east  half  its  charm  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
by  a  hundred  delicate  and  tender  touches  it  evokes  for  us  the  home-life  the 
voice,  the  accent  of  the  author  of  *  Esmond  ’  and  ‘  Vanity  Fair 1 :  the  other 
half  to  the  grace,  the  tenderness,  the  fancy,  and  the  insight  that  make  up 
tne  writer s  own  unique  and  undefinable  genius." 


I RECENT  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE, 
HISTORY,  AND  SCIENCE. 

THE  MEANING  OF  HISTORY:  and  other 

T— J  1  T~>  T'’  tv  _ 


By  Frederic  Harrison.  Extra  crown  8vo 


Historical  Pieces. 

8s.  6d.  net. 

'‘Th?Plea  f0r  the  s>'nthetic  interpretation  of  history 
has  seldom  been  urged  with  more  conspicuous  force  and  beauty.  ”  * 

aPP-IP*  Cp.RONICLE—‘‘ All  these  and  other  qualities  are  not  only 
f  e  ’  tbey  Penetrate  through  and  through  the  texture  of  the  deeply 

interesting,  wise,  and  eloquent  volume  before  us.”  ^ 

GREEK  STUDIES.  A  Series  of  Essays  By 

the  late  Walter  Pater  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.  Prepared  for 
the  Press  by  Charles  L.  Shadvvell,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College  Extra 
crown  8vo,  ios.  6d.  6 

d  THENAi  UM.—' '  They  form,  as  they  now  stand,  a  harmonious  and 
satisfying  work,  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  the  other  charming  volumes 
which  represent  the  life-work  of  this  conscientious  artist  and  thinker.” 

ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.  By  John  Churton 

Collins.  8vo,  9s.  net. 

PPPPP  :r]ohn  2Fden  :  The  Predecessors  of  Shakspeare  ;  Lord 
Chesterfield  s  Letters  ;  The  Porson  of  Shakspearian  Criticism  ;  Menander 

HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF  THE  REIGN 

ExF«.Qc“o™'2,0A£NM.  Jg  Mr*' 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

THOREAU.  Edited  by  H.  S.  Salt.  Globe  Svo,  Ss 

[Eversley  Series. 

ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES:  RELIGIOUS 

^ERARY  AND  SOCIAL.  By  Phillips  Brooks,  late  Bishop  of 
8^  8sC16d  net  bdltcd  by  the  Rev-  John  Cgtton  Brooks.  Crown 

FROM  THE  GREEKS  TO  DARWIN.  An 

Outline  of  the  Development  of  the  Evolution  Idea.  By  Henry  Fair 
field  Osborn,  Sc.D  Da  Costa  Professor  of  Biology  in  Columbia 
College  ,  Curator  m  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  8vo 
9S’  net-  [Columbia  University  Biological  Series  I. 

SUMMER  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BOOKS 

Crop's™™  F0WLER’  Author  of  “A  Year  with  the  Birds,”  &c. 


SOCIAL  EVOLUTION.  By 

Tenth  Thousand.  - 


8vo,  ios.  net. 


Benjamin  Kidik 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 
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DOWNEY  &  Co.'S  NEW  LIST. 


Xext  week,  in  i  vol.,  crown  8vo,  >  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author, 


A  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OP  AN  OLD 


BOHEMIAN.  By  G.  L.  M.  Strauss. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  EVIL  GUEST.  By  J.  Sheridan  le 


Fanu,  Author  of  “  Uncle  Silas.''  With  30  Illustrations  by  B.  S.  Le 
Fanu.  5s.  [In  a  few  days. 


DEGRADATION  OF  GEOFFREY 


ALWITH.  By  Morley  Roberts.  6s. 

“  An  undeniably  powerful  novel." — World. 

“  Hold  in  conception  and  powerful  in  treatment.  ’ — Scotsman. 

“Undeniably  clever  work.  Mr.  Roberts's  command  of  the  repulsive  details  ol  a 
life  of  debauchery  and  squalor  is  out  of  the  common.  Athenxnm. 


A  DARK  INTRUDER.  By  Richard 


Dowling.  2  vols.  12s. 

‘  A  very  good  story.” — Daily  News.  „ 

“A  very  ingeniously  constructed  mystery.’  — Saturday  Review. 


THE  MAHATMA.  A  Tale  of  Modem 


Theosophy.  6s. 

“  The  book  is  extremely  amusing — in  ieed,  at  times  quite  exciting.  Guardian. 
“  This  thrilling  book."— Literary  World. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 


THE  CO-RESPONDENT.  By  G.  W. 


Appleton.  2  vols.  125. 

*'  One  of  the  funniest  stories  of  the  year.” 


-Daily  Telegraph. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

WORST  WOMAN  IN  LONDON,  and 


6s. 


Other  Stories.  By  F.  C.  Philips. 

‘  LDht-hearted,  easy-going,  and  thoroughly  readable  from  end  to  end.” 

Standard. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  KILLOGUE. 


By  F.  M.  Allen.  6s.  {Just  ready. 

“  Every  character  in  the  book  is  put  down  in  words  so  subtle  and  strong  that  for 
yourself  you  know  the  people.  There  is  nothing  of  the  new  woman  in  it,  and  not  a 
fine  concerning  the  analyses  of  soul  and  body.  It  is  just  a  picture  of  Irish  life  which 
might  have  been  written  in  shorthand  as  it  happened,  and  written  out  afterwards  in 
longhand,  so  clear  and  sharp  and  vital  is  it.  It  is  an  exciting  story,  with  a  thrilling 
winding  up.” — Vanity  Fair . _ 


DOWNEY  &  CO.,  12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 


WILSONS  &  MILNE'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  CURRENCY,  1252-1894.  Being 

an  Account  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Currencies  of  Europe  and  America,  from 
the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Day,  and  their  relation  to  the  Mone¬ 
tary  and  Mercantile  Experience  of  the  Commercial  World.  By  William  A. 
Shaw,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  F.R.S.S.  i  vol ,  15s. 

“  Any  one  who  has  been  misled  by  the  version  of  history  presented  by  the  bi¬ 
metallists  should  read  Mr.  Shaw’s  book.” — Times. 

“  L’auteur  a  rendu  un  signald  service  a  la  science  economique  par  la  publication 
de  son  volume.” — A.  Raffalovich,  in  the  Journal  des  Debats. 


A  GLOSSARY  OF  COLLOQUIAL,  SLANG,  AND  TECH- 

NICAL  TERMS.  In  Use  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  the  Money  Market. 
Edited  by  A.  J.  Wilson.  3s.  f| 

“  A  good  deal  of  useful  information  is  here  presented  in  a  very  handy  form." 


Times. 


THE  SECRET  OF  WARDALE  COURT,  and  other 


Stories.  By  Andree  Hope.  1  vol.,  6s. 

A  selection  of  tales  by  a  comparatively  new  writer  of  great  promise. 
“  Four  clever  tales.” — Athenceum. 

“  Written  with  remarkable  power.”— Daily  Telegraph. 


WILSONS  &  MILNE,  29  Paternoster  Royv,  E.C. 


Crown  8ro,  with  40  Woodcuts.  Trice  3s.  (id. 


A  FEW  CHAPTERS  IN  ASTRONOMY. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


By  CLAUDIUS  KENNEDY,  M  A. 

“  This  gives  some  ingenious  and  intelligible  explanations  of  various  well-known 
phen-mena,  which  are  not  treated  of  fully  in  the  usual  text-books.” — The  Obsemjatory. 

“  The  idea  of  this  book  is  a  very  good  one.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  this  little  work 
will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  students  of  mathematical  astronomy,  and  we  can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  their  attention." — Philosophical  Magazine. 

Taylor  &  Francis,  Re  1  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


CENERAL  SIR  JOHN  ADYE’S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

On  March  19th,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  14s  net. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

A  MILITARY  LIFE. 


THE  FAUNA  OF  BRITISH  INDIA,  including  Ceylon 

and  Burmali.  Published  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  Council.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Blandford.  Medium  8vo,  with  numerous 
Woodcuts. 

MAMMALIA.  By  W.  T.  Blandford,  F.R.S.  i  vol. 

complete,  20s. 

FISHES.  By  F.  Day,  C.I.E.,  LL  D.  2  vols.  each  20s. 
BIRDS.  By  Eugene  W.  Oates,  F.Z.S.  Vol.  I.  203. ; 

Vol.  II.  15s. 

REPTILIA  AND  BATRACHIA.  By  G.  A.  Boulenger 

i  vol.  complete,  205. 

MOTHS.  By  G.  F.  Hampson.  Vols.  I.,  II.  and  III., 

each  20s. 


London:  Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink  &  Co.  Bombay:  Thacker  &  Co.,  Limited. 
Berlin:  R.  Friedlandf.r  und  Sohn,  Carlstrasse,  ix. 
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By  General  Sir  JOHN  ADYE,  G.C.B.,  R  A., 

Late  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 


PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

Just  Published,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


IN  STEVENSON’S  SAMOA. 


By  MARIE  FRASER. 

The  Times  says  :  “  Miss  Fraser’s  picture  of  Stevenson’s  personality  and  of  his  life 
and  surroundings  in  Samoa  is  full  of  kindly  and  engaging  touches  which  will  interest 
every  one  just  at  the  present  moment.  And  the  same  tnay  be  said  of  the  chapters  in 
which  Stevenson  does  not  appear.”  , 

The  Daily  Chronicle  writes  :  “  Miss  Fraser  has  written  precisely  the  little  book 
that  was  wanted  about  Stevenson  in  his  Pacitic  home.  _ 

The  Globe's  opinion  :  “  To  the  true  Stevensonian  this  unambitious  little  work  will 
be  superlatively  attractive.”  _ 


A  GRAPHIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Will  be  ready  shortly,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  16s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Brown  University. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY." 

On  March  2sth,  iss.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s.  net. 
VOL.  XLII.  (O'DUINN — OWEN)  OF  THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

Vol.  /.  70  is  published  on  January  1,  1885,  and  a  further  Volume  will  be 
issued  quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Noth, — A  Full  Prospectus  of  “The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"  with 
Specimen  Pages,  may  be  had  upon  application. 


NEW  STORY  BY  HENRY  SETON  MERR  MAN. 

Now  ready  (Sixpence),  New  Series,  No.  141. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 


For  MARCH,  containing 

“THE  SOWERS,”  by  Henky  Seton  Merriman,  Chaps.  VII. -IX.— 
“THE  RIDE  TO  YORK “  COLLECTING  ANCESTORS  — 
“  LIZA’S  LOUT"— “THE  HIBERNIAN  HIBERNATING TWO 
FAMILY  HISTORIES  “  HOME  TO  THEE"— “JOHN  GAVIN’S 
ACCIDENT:  A  RUSTIC  IDYLL  "—“  PUNCH’S  PROTOTYPES”— 
and,  “A  FATAL  RESERVATION,”  by  R.  O.  Prowse,  Book  IV. 
[continued),  Book  V.  Chaps.  I.,  II. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


WALTER  SCOTT’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


BV 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  ENTIRELY  REVISED 
THE  AUTHOR. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.,  with  Five  Illustrations,  by  Maurice  Grieffenhagen. 

VAIN  FORTUNE:  a  Novel.  By  George  Moore. 

OTHER  NOVELS  BY  GEORGE  MOORE. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

A  DRAMA  IN  MUSLIN.  Seventh  Edition. 

A  MODERN  LOVER.  New  Edition. 

A  MUMMER’S  WIFE.  Twentieth  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

ESTHER  WATERS. 

“  It  is  an  immense  composition,  p’anned  and  developed  with  infinite  patience  and 
skill*  it  is  faultless  in  construction,  packed  with  human  knowledge  and  direct 
observation  ;  it  is  founded  on  the  elemental  human  affections,  the  love  of  mother 
for  child  *  it’ works  out  great  moral  ideas,  and  is  at  the  same  time  as  impersonal  as 
Flaubert’  it  contains  one  character,  the  character  of  Esther  herself,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  healthy  and  English  in  fiction ;  and  all  it  lacks,  to  make  it  a  great  novel, 
is  a  certain  free  emotion — a  cri  du  cceur.  which  is  there,  but  fettered  down,  never 
quite  escaping— and  a  certain  charm,  which  disengages  itself  from  the  very  finest 
literature,  softening  the  outlines  like  the  softness  of  air.  Vet,  after  all,  what  an 
achievement  it  remains.”— The  Athenceum  on  “  English  Literature  in  1894. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

MODERN  PAINTING.  By  George  Moore. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

THE  STRIKE  AT  ARLINGFORD.  Play  in  Three  Acts. 

By  George  Moore. 

Crown  8vo,  half-antique,  paper  boards,  3s.  6d. 

THE  THEATRICAL  WORLD  FOR  1894.  By  William 

Archer.  With  an  Introductioulby  George  Bernard  Shaw,  an  1  a  Synopsis 
of  Playbills  for  1894  by  Ge  irge  H.  Hibbert.  [Ready  March  16. 

May  still  be  had,  uniform  with  the  above,  3s.  6d. 

THE  THEATRICAL  WORLD  FOR  1894.  By  William 

Archer.  _ _ _ _ _ iAa _ 


CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Edited  by  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  per  volume  ;  half-morocco,  6s.  6d. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  INVENTIONS.  A  Study  of  Industry 

aiming  Primitive  Peoples.  By  Otis  T.  Mason,  A.M.,  PhD. 


WORKS  BY  THE  LATE  JOHN  STUART  BLACK  IE. 

LAYS  OF  THE  HIGHLANDS  AND  ISLANDS.  By 

J.  S.  Blackie.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

LIFE  OF  BURNS.  By  J.  S.  Blackie.  (In  the  “  Great 

Writers”  Series.)  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d.  ;  demy  8vo,  2s.  6d.  J 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

l6  a  Selection  from  the  Poems  of  an  Old 

Makar,  adapted  for  Modern  Readers.  By  Hugh  Halliburton,  Author  of  | 


BUNBAR:  Bern 

-lakar, — - -  - -- 

1  Horace  in  Home-Spun,”  &c. 


London  :  WALTER  SCOTT,  Limited,  Paternoster  Sq. 


1 6  March,  1895 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


NEW  WORKS. 

NOW  READY. 

FORTY  YEARS  AT  THE  POST  OFFICE, 

1850-1890.  A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Frederick  E.  Baines,  C'.B. 
In  2  vols  ,  large  crown  8vo,  with  diagrams,  &c. ,  21s. 

NOW  READY. 

NOLLEKENS  AND  HIS  TIMES.  By  J  OHN 

Thomas  Smith,  formerly  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the 
British  Museum.  Edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.  In  1  voL,  demy  8vo, 
with  Portrait,  15s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  LIVES  OF  JAMES  HOLMES  AND 

JOHN  VARLEY.  By  Alfred  Thomas  Story,  Author  of  “  The 
Life  of  John  Linnell."  In  1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  14s. 

NOW  READY. 

MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AUTHOR.  By  Percy 

Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Author  of  “Recreations  of  a  Literary 
Man,"  “The  Lives  of  the  Sheridans,"  &c.  In  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with 
Portrait,  28s. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD, 

Author  of  “  East  Lynne,"  &c.  By  Charles  W.  Wood.  In  1  vol., 
crown  8vo,  with  3  Portraits  and  65  Illustrations,  6s. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD. 

A  New  issue  of  the  above  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  commencing 
with  “  East  Lynne,”  and  followed  at  regular  monthly  intervals  by  the 
other  Stories  in  the  Series. 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES. 

( 1 20th  Thousand) 

Is  now  ready  as  follows  : 

In  red  cloth,  gold  lettered  on  side,  similar  to  the  3s.  6d.  edition, 
price  2s.  6d. 

In  green  cloth,  gold  lettered  on  back,  but  with  a  plainer  binding,  price  2s 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street, 

Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


CHA1T0  &  WINDUS’S  NEW  NOVELS. 

GRANT  ALLENS  New  Novel,  UNDER 
SEALED  ORDERS,  is  now  ready,  in 
3  vols.,  15s.  net. ;  and  at  every  Library. 

“  It  has  both  originality  and  force,  and  is  undoubtedly  most  readable.” 

. _ _ _ _ Glasgow  Herald. 

The  FIRST  EDITLON  of  A  LONDON 
LEGEND,  byJUSTLNH.  MCCARTHY, 
having  been  entirely  SOLD  OUT,  the 
Novel  has  been  REPRLNTED,  and  a 
further  supply,  in  3  vols.,  is  now  ready 
at  all  Libraries. 

“  I  shall  be  astonished  if 
_  cessful  books  of  the  year.  . 

“  There  is  another  novel  _  .  _ 

‘  London  Legend.'  I  know  you  will  enjoy  reading  it  as  much  as  I  have  done.’ 

Truth. 

A  fresh,  delightful,  and  entertaining  story.”— Daily  Chronicle. 

“  ‘  A  London  Legend  ’  js  a  love-story,  fanciful,  fresh,  and  gay.  .  .  .  The  heroine 
is  from  first  to  last  a  captivating  creation.” — Daily  News. 

“  There  is  no  little  charm  in  Mr.  McCarthy’s  idyll,  ‘A  London  Legend.’  .  .  . 
this  half-fantastic  romance,  into  which  is  woven  a  thread  of  Oriental  magic.” 

_ _ ______ _ Morning  Post. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  CHOKER’S  New  Volume  of 
Stories,  VILLAGE  TALES  AND 
» JUNGLE  TRAGE DIES,  is  now  ready. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth ,  3s.  Gd. 


WALTER  BES  ANT’S  New  Novel, 

BEYOND  THE  DREAMS  OF 
AVARICE,  is  now  ready.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  Gs.;  and  at  all  Libraries. 

‘Since  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men  ’  Mr.  Besant  has  given  us  no  novel  of 
such  interest  as  *  Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avafice.’  ” — Sketch. 


NEW  3/6  NOVELS. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  TO-DAY.  By  Sara  Jeannette 

Duncan.  “Quite  one  of  the  cleverest  novels  we  have  read  this  season.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  PHANTOM  DEATH,  &c.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

“There  is  not  one  story  which  is  not  entertaining,  and  many  are  positively 
thrilling.” — Sun. 

THE  MINOR  CHORD:  a  Story  of  a  Prima  Donna.  By 

J.  Mitchell  Chapple.  “  Has  an  air  of  simple  reality  which  suggests  either 
a  close  study  of  actual  life  or  a  faculty  not  unworthy  of  Defoe.*’— Speaker. 

London;  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  214  Piccadilly,  W, 


NEW  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  HORACE  COX. 

Full  Illustrated  Catalogue  upon  Application. 

Now  Ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  2s.  net. 

FAST  DAY  AND  VEGETARIAN  COOKERY. 

By  E.  M.  Cowen  {“Epicure,”  late  of  the  Gentlewoman )  and  S.  Beaty- 
Pownall.  Contents:  Chapter  I. — Introductory.  II. — Stocks  and  Sauces  ; 
Part  1,  Stocks ;  Part  2,  Standard  Sauces  ;  Part  3,  Hot  Sauces  ;  Part  4,  Cold 
Sauces.  III.— Soups.  IV. — Fish:  Part  1.  General  Remarks:  Part  2,  Fish 
Entrees  hot)  ;  ?2rt  3,  Fish  Removes  (hot)  ;  Part  4,  Entrees  and  Removes 
(cold).  V.— Eggs.  VI.  —  Rice,  &c.  VII.  —  Macaroni,  &c.  VI 1 1.— Vegetables, 
&c.  IX. — Cold  Vegetables.  X. — Salads.  XI. — Sweets.  XII. — Savouries. 
Menus. 

Now  Ready,  handsomely  bound,  240  pages,  9  Portraits,  with  many  Vignettes,  price  5s. 

A  HISTORY  AND  DESCRIPTION,  WITH  REMINISCENCES, 

OF  THE  FOX  TERRIER.  By  Rawdon  B.  Lee,  Kennel  Editor  of  the 
Field.  The  Illustrations  by  Arthur  Wardle. 

This,  the  third  edition  of  this  popular  work,  has  been  so  much  extended  as  to  be 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  book.  It  includes  a  full  history  of  the  Fox  Terrier 
from  its  introduction  to  the  present  time,  with  a  resume  of  what  old  writers  have  said 
about  terriers  ;  the  early  shows,  and  the  notabilities  which  first  made  the  variety 
popular.  Full  particulars  as  to  working  terriers  with  fox,  badger,  otter,  See.;  opinions 
of  Mr.  Vicary,  M.  J.  A.  Doyle,  Charles  Litileworth,  and  other  eminent  breeders  of 
terriers,  both  for  show,  and  work,  are  included,  with  notes  on  rearing  puppies,  early 
training,  and  entering  to  game  and  vermin.  Various  hints  as  to  preparing  for  show 
and  advice  about  their  ordinary  ailments  are  given,  with  the  points,  and  full  descrip¬ 
tions  of  both  the  smooth-coated  and  wire-haired  in  their  various  strains. 

The  full-page  illustrations  include  The  Fox  Terrier,  1806;  Portraits  of  Old  Jock, 
Grove  Nettle,  Old  Tartar,  Result,  Vesuvienne,  Venio,  D’Orsay,  Lyons  Sting,  Dame 
Fortune,  Carlisle  Tack,  Carlisle  Tyro,  Jack  St.  Leger,  and  Charnwood  Marion,  with 
a  number  of  vignettes  or  tail-pieces  of  various  terriers,  fanciful  and  otherwise. 

Now  Ready,  price  5s.  net,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

THE  ART  OF  CHESS.  By  James  Mason. 

Contents. 

I.— THE  END  GAME.  Pawns  v. 

Pawns — Minor  Pieces,  &c.  —  Rooks  v. 

Pawns  —  Rook,  Sole  or  Supported, 
against  Various  Forces  —  Queen  v. 

Various  Forces. 


II.— THE  MIDDLE  GAME.  Com¬ 
bination  in  General. 


III.— THE  OPENING.  Introduc¬ 
tion-King’s  Knight's  Game— Centre 
Game— King's  Gambits— King’s  Gambit 
Declined  —  French  Defence  —  Centre 
Counter  Game  — Sicilian  Defence— Fian- 
chetto,  &c. — Queen’s  Knight’s  Game — 
Queen  Pawn  Opening— Appendix— The 
Problem  Art. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  ALEC  TWEEDIE.  Now  Ready,  price  6s. 

WILTON,  Q.C. ;  or,  Life  in  a  Highland  Shooting  Box. 

By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  Author  of  “A  Winter  Jaunt  to  Norway”  (with 
Personal  Accounts  of  Nansen,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Brandes),  “  A  Girl’s  Ride  in 
Iceland,”  &c. 

Now  Ready  at  the  Libraries  and  Bookstalls,  in  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

WHEN  FORTUNE  FROWNS  :  Being  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 

Gilbert  Cosworth,  a  Gentleman  of  Cornwall,  how  he  fought  for  Prince  Charles 
in  the  years  1745  and  1746,  and  what  befel  him  thereafter.  By  Katharine 
Lee  (Mrs.  Henry  Jenner),  Author  of  “  A  Western  Wildflower,”  “In  London 
Town,”  “  Katharine  Blyth,”  “An  Imperfect  Gentleman,”  “  Love  or  Money,  ' 
“  In  the  Alsatian  Mountains,”  &c. 

Now  Ready,  crown  8vo,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 

POEMS.  By  Thomas  Barlow. 

In  Three  Vols.,  price  31s.  6d. 

A  STEP  ASIDE.  By  Gwendoline  Douglas  Galton  (Mrs. 

Trench  Gascoigne). 

“  ‘A  Step  Aside’  is  a  stirring  story,  in  which  deep  tragedy  alternates  with  light 
comedy,  and  a  tender  pathos  with  sparkling  humour.  .  .  .  In  *  A  Step  Aside  ’  there 
is  not  a  dull  or  redundant  page.  ...  In  a  word,  the  book  is  worthy  of  uuqua  ified 
praise.” — Daily  Telegp’aph ,  October  20. 

Cheap  Edition,  Illustrated,  price  3s.  6d. 

A  STUMBLE  ON  THE  THRESHOLD.  By  James  Payn. 

.  The  dramatic  unity  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances  has  never  had  a 
more  novel  setting.  .  .  — Daily  Graphic. 

In  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  21s. 

AT  CENTURY’S  EBB.  By  Cyprian  Cope. 

Crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  SOCIETY.  By  Quillim  Ritter. 

New  Novel,  now  ready,  price  is. 

CAUGHT  BY  A  COOK.  By  Edith  E.  Cuthell,  Author  of 

“  Only  a  Guard-room  Dog,"  “  Indian  Memories,"  “  A  Baireuth  Pilgrimage,' 
&c. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  6s.  In  the  Press,  and  will  be  published  shortly 

IN  MARKET  OVERT.  By  James  Payn. 

In  the  Press.  Nearly  ready. 

MARRIED  TO  ORDER.  By  Esmi5  Stuart,  Author  of  “Joan 

Vallacot,"  “A  Woman  of  Forty,”  “Inscrutable,”  “The  Power  of  the 
Past,”  &c. 

Price  5s.  Second  Edition  of 

A  GIRL’S  RIDE  IN  ICELAND.  By  Mrs.  Ai.ec  Tweedie  (n^e 

Harley),  Author  of  “  A  Winter  Jaunt  to  Norway"  (with  personal  Accounts 
of  Nansen,  Ibsen,  Iijornsen,  Brandes,  &c).  Fully  Illustrated. 

“  ‘  A  Girl’s  Ride  in  Iceland  ’  is  a  most  attractive  little  volume,  wherein  Mrs.  Alec 
Tweedie  gives  a  spirited  account  of  a  spirited  jaunt.  .  .  .” 

Demy  8vo.  Illustrations  and  Map.  12s.  net. 

SIX  MONTHS  IN  A  SYRIAN  MONASTERY.  Being  the  Record 

of  a  Visit  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Syrian  Church  in  Mesopotamia,  with 
some  account  of  the  Yazidis,  or  Devil  Worshippers  of  Mosul,  and  El  Jilwah, 
their  Sacred  Book.  By  Oswald  H.  Parrv,  B.A.,  of  Magdalen  College’, 
Oxford.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  With  a  Prefatory  Note  by  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

NOW  READY,  in  Paper  Covers.  Price  is. 

MY  CHIEFS.  By  a  Former  Assistant  Master.  My  First  Chief — Rev. 

Evans  Jcllicle,  M  A.  My  Second  Chief— Herbert  Strong,  M.A.  My  Third 
Chief— Rev.  Uriah  Meek,  B.A.  My  Fourth  Chief— Rev.  Algernon  Fitzport 
M.A.  My  Fifth  Chief  Frank  Beaton,  LL.D.  “  De  Rebus  Scholasticus  ’-— 
Looking  Backward  and  Forward. 

Crown  4to,  cloth,  bevelled  edges,  price  6s.  ;  by  post,  6s.  6d. 

FAIRY  TALES.  By  Basil  Field.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  By 

C.  E.  Fripp,  Associate  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours. 

Now  Ready,  super-royal  8vo,  price  £1,  post  free. 

CROCKFORD’S  CLERICAL  DIRECTORY,  1895.  Being  a 

Statistical  Book  of  Reference  for  Facts  relating  to  the  Clergy  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies,  while  a  fuller  Index  relating!# 
Parishes  and  Benefices  than  any  ever  yet  given  to  the  public. 

CROCKFORD'S  CLERICAL  DIRECTORY  is  more  than  a  Dictionary  : 
it  contains  concise  Biographical  deLails  of  aH  the  Ministers  and  Dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonics.  A  New  Feature 
to  this  Edition  is  “  A  list  of  the  paiishes  of  each  diocese  in  England  and  Walcr 
arranged  in  Rural  Deaneries."  Twenty. seventh  Issue. 


HORACE  COX,  Windsor  House,  Bream's  Buildings,  E.C. 
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BELL’S  PUBLICATIONS 


NEW  BOOKS. 


“Rather  a  new  department  of  fiction.’* — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 

Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 

OLYMPIA'S  JOURNAL.  By  W. 

S.  HOLNUT. 

"Instead  of  Keepsake  ladies  we  have  Theodora  of  the  '  Yellow  Book,’ 
the  dreadful  'She'  of  'Keynotes,'  '  The  Woman  who  Did,'  and  last ,  but 
not  least  of  this  army  of  militant  women,  Olympia  of  the  '  Journal. ' 
She  did — what  did  she  do  f  The  most  inhuman  deed  of  all — she  married 
a  man  to  make  copy  of  him."  —  "  Autolycus  "  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"  How  to  write  a  novel,  a  modern  realistic  novel,  fertile  in  character- 
study,  but  not  necessarily  fertile  in  incident,  is  well  set  forth  in  a  striking 
little  book  by  W.  S.  Holnut."—  LITERARY  WORLD. 

"  A  clever  work  of  fiction.  .  .  .  There  is  a  skill  in  the  construction  and 
in  the  writing  of  the  story  which  makes  the  book  readable  to  a  degree  not 
too  commonly  reached." — SCOTSMAN. 

«■  A  faithful  and  clever  presentment  of  a  woman's  temperament.  .  .  . 
That  Mr.  Holnut  has  realized  Olympia's  character  is  a  great  thing,  but 
that  he  should  have  enabled  his  readers  to  do  likewise  is  a  greater." — Star. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  BOHN'S  NOVELIST  LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

SMOLLETT’S  NOVELS.  Illustrated  by 

George  Cruikshank.  With  Short  Memoir  and  Bibliography. 

Vol.  I.  RODERICK  RANDOM. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  PEREGRINE  PICKLE. 

Vol.  IV.  HUMPHRY  CLINKER.  [ Immediately . 

“  The  bibliographies  prefixed  by  Mr.  Isaacs  are  a  highly  commendable  feature  of 
this  reissue."— Athenceum. 

“  Those  in  want  of  a  good  modern  edition  of  Smollett's  novels  can  hardly  do 
better  than  get  that  which  is  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
Most  readers  are  aware  of  the  substantial  merits  of  Bohn's  Novelist's  Library  to 
which  these  volumes  belong." — Scotsman. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  BOHN'S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  ROME  AND  ITS  NEIGH¬ 
BOURHOOD  :  an  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in  the  City  and  the 
Campagna.  By  Robert  Burn,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Author  of  “  Rome  and  the  Campagna,"  & c.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

•  •  This  volume  is  also  issued  in  limp  red  cloth,  with  Map  Pocket,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Travellers. 

“  Sufficiently  recommended  to  all  travellers  and  archaeologists  by  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  author  and  the  standard  character  of  his  previous  work."— Times. 

“Admirably  arranged,  and  fully  illustrated  with  drawings,  photographs,  and 
plans.  ...  It  is  a  capital  little  book,  which  can  be  cordially  recommended." 

Scotsman. 

“  An  excellent  guide-book  to  the  antiquities  of  Rome  .  .  .  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  traveller  or  archaeologist.  Moreover,  though 
of  handy  size,  it  contains  nearly  too  illustrations  and  more  than  a  dozen  maps  and 
plans." — National  Observer. 

“Quite  the  best  brief  handbook  to  ancient  Rome  in  the  English  language  that  we 
are  acquainted  with." — Antiquary. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

HINTS  ON  BILLIARDS.  By  J.  P. 

Buchanan.  Illustrated  with  36  Diagrams. 

“Primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  novices,  but  will  also  be  found  useful  by  more 
advanced  players.  The  author  is  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive  in  his  instruc¬ 
tions.”—  Referee. 

“A  little  volume  of  clear,  precise,  and  comprehensive  instructions,  addressed 
mainly  to  novices  and  ordinary  amateurs,  and  as  such  well  qualified  to  serve  as  a 
companion  in  the  private  billiard-room." — Times. 

“  Just  the  hints  of  which  the  beginner  or  the  very  slightly  advanced  amateur 
stands  in  need.  The  usual  characteristics  of  such  a  player's  game  are  an  incapacity 
to  bring  off  the  easier  classes  of  strokes  with  any  certainty,  carelessness  or  helpless¬ 
ness  in  the  matter  of  ‘  leaves,’  and  a  devouring  passion  for  the  execution  of  almost 
impossible  shots.  With  the  help  of  a  good  clear  style  and  many  useful  diagrams, 
Mr.  Buchanan  addresses  himself  to  the  cure  of  these  faults,  and  an  excellent  hand¬ 
book  he  has  made  of  it  ."—Manchester  Guardian. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  net  each  Volume. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  Translated 
from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  Annie  Hamilton.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
(from  the  Beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century  to  the  Coronation  of  Charles, 
a.d.  800). 

“  A  very  welcome  translation  of  a  well-known  and  much  esteemed  German  work, 
which  has  long  taken  its  place  as  the  standard  book  on  its  subject.” — Times. 

“  At  last,  after  some  thirty  years,  Gregorovius’s  monumental  ‘  History  of  Rome  ' 
has  found  a  translator.  When  a  work  of  such  magnitude  (8  vols  )  has  reached  its 
fourth  edition  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  its  merits  or  demerits.  ...  No 
3erious  student  can  afford  to  disregard  it l'— Manchester  Guardian. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

CONIC  SECTIONS  TREATED  GEO- 

METRICALLY.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Ninth  Edition,  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

SOLUTIONS  TO  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  5s.  net. 


A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  STANDARD  WORKS  ON  HISTORY  AND 
LITERATURE  FOR  STUDENTS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

BURTON’S  ANATOMY  OF  MELAN- 

CHOLY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto,  M.A.  With  an  Introductioi 
by  A.  H.  Bullen,  Portrait,  and  Full  Index.  Bound  in  Irish  Linen,  wit! 
Design  by  Gleeson  White.  3  vols.,  demy  8vo,  31s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS 

Transcribed  from  the  Shorthand  MS.  by  the  Rev.  Mynors  Bright,  M.A 
With  Lord  Braybrooke’s  Notes.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  IIenry  B 
Wheatley,  F.S.A.  In  8  vols.,  demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  other  Illustra 
tions,  10s.  6d.  each.  Vols.  I.  to  V.  ready.  Vol.  VI.  in  the  press. 

EVELYN’S  DIARY  AND  CORRE- 

SPONDENCE,with  the  Private  Correspondence  of  Charles  I.  and  Sir  Edwar< 
Nicholas,  and  between  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon)  an< 
Sir  Richard  Browne.  Edited  from  the  Original  MSS.  at  Wotton  by  W.  Bray 
F.A.S.  With  Copious  Index  (115  pp.)  and  45  Engravings.  4  vols.  each  5s. 

TEUTONIC  MYTHOLOGY.  By  Jacoi 

Grimm.  Translated  from  the  Fourth  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Appendix,  b 
James  Stephen  Stallybrass.  Vols.  I.  to  III.  16s.  each.  Vol.  IV.  (con 
taining  Additional  Notes  and  References,  and  completing  the  Work),  18s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERA 

TURE.  By  Professor  W.  S.  Teupfel,  of  Tubingen.  Revised,  with  considei 
able  Additions,  by  Professor  L.  Schwabe.  Translated  by  G.  C.  Warf 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  The  REPUBLICAN  PERIOD.  Vol.  II.  The  IMPERIA! 
PERIOD.  15s.  each. 

BOSWELL’S  LIFE  OF  JOHNSON,  WITH 

THE  TOUR  IN  THE  HEBRIDES  AND  JOHNSONIANA.  Nei 
Edition.  With  Notes  and  Appendices  by  the  late  Rev.  Alexander  Napie  - 
M.A.  With  Steel  Engravings.  5  vols.,  demy  8vo,  >63.  CHEAP  EDITION 
6  vols.,  each  3s.  6d. 

JOHNSON’S  LIVES  OF  THE  POETS 

Edited  with  Notes  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Napier,  and  an  Introduction  b  i 
Prof.  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  3  vols.,  each  3s.  6d. 

WATERLOO:  THE  DOWNFALL  OF 

THE  FIRST  NAPOLEON  ;  a  History  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By  Georg  I 
Hooper.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  New  Edition,  revised.  Small  post  8v 
3s.  6d. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  SEDAN  :  the  Down 

fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  August-September,  1870.  By  George  Hoopei 
With  General  Maps  and  6  Plans  of  Battle.  Demy  8vo,  14s. 

SELECT  HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Translated  and  Edited  by  E.  F.  Hendekso>  j 

A. B.  (Trin.  Coll.,  Conn.),  A.M.  (Harvard),  Ph.D.  (Berlin).  5s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  IN  THF 

MIDDLE  AGES.  By  E.  F.  Henderson,  Ph.D.  Large  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.ne  I 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  B} 

Bernard  ten  Brink.  Vol.  I.  (to  Wyclif).  Translated  by  H.  M.  KennednI 
3s.  6d.  Vol.  II.  (Wyclif,  Chaucer,  Earliest  Drama,  Renaissance).  Translate] 
by  W.  Clark  Robinson,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

DRAPER’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTEL 

LECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EUROPE.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughl 
Revised  by  the  Author.  With  Index.  2  vols.,  10s. 
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CHRONICLE. 

WE  regret  to  learn  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  much 
more  severely  tried  by  his  illness  than  is  generally 
supposed.  He  has  become  very  grey,  and  looks  terribly 
haggard  and  worn.  He  was  never  robust,  and  the 
worries  of  the  Premiership  have  preyed  upon  his  nerves 
and  brought  on  prolonged  fits  of  insomnia,  than  which 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  health  of  body  and  mind. 
W  e  can  only  hope  with  his  doctors  that  good  air  and 
nursing  and  complete  rest  may  “  knit  up  the  ravelled 
sleeve  ”  of  strength. 

Who  is  going  to  be  the  next  Speaker?”  is  the  only 
question  that  now  interests  Members  of  Parliament. 
No  one  pays  the  slightest  attention  to  the  Welsh  Dis¬ 
establishment  Bill,  or  to  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and,  curiously 
enough,  this  inattention  is  shared  by  the  constituencies. 
Some  of  the  Members  for  advanced  Radical  boroughs 
•complain  that  their  constituents  do  not  write  to  them  on 
political  questions,  admonishing  or  reproving,  as  in  past 
sessions  ;  but  such  men  would  pine  for  a  London  fog 
while  strolling  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  in 
the  golden  sunshine  of  the  Riviera.  ' 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  present  Speaker 
was  not  only  born  but  made.  His  first  speech,  thank¬ 
ing  the  House  for  electing  him,  astonished  everybody. 
In  the  early  years,  however,  he  sometimes  hesitated 
with  his  decisions,  and  sometimes  erred.  It  was  only 
long  practice  that  enabled  him  to  wear  the  purple 
of  an  extraordinary  personal  dignity  with  graceful  ease. 
Mr.  Peel  can  “pontify”  and  still  keep  the  respect  of  even 
jlte  schoolboy  statesmen  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  rapidly  winning  the  reputation  of  a 
perfectly  excellent  and  efficient  mediocrity.  His  mind 
moves  with  considerable  ease,  but  only  along  the  well 
paved  highways.  The  theories  of  protective  tariff's,  he 
tells  us  in  his  speech  in  the  Cambridge  Guildhall,  are  “old 
exploded  and  discredited  fallacies,”  put  forward  “to 
•delude  the  ignorant  and  take  in  the  unwary.”  Socialist 
theories,  too,  may  be  pleasant  will-o’-the-wisp  ideals, 
but  they  show  “ignorance  of  human  nature  and  of 
the  inexorable  laws,”  & c.  &c.  And  then  the  dear 
.gentleman  goes  on  to  praise  his  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Factory  Law,  which  is  to  provide  the  necessary 
margin  of  time  for  education  and  recreation,  and  he 
•cannot  see  that  here  is  an  example  not  only  of  Protec¬ 
tion  but  of  Socialism. 

The  condition  of  the  Armenians  is  scarcely  likely  to 
be  bettered  by  the  publication  of  the  purely  sensational 
telegrams  which  the  Special  Correspondent'  of  the  Daily 
T degraph  has  lately  been  wiring  home.  We  have  heard 
■ad  nauseam,  during  the  past  two  or  three  months  about 
brave  Armenian  women  jumping  over  precipices  to  avoid 
lbeing  dishonoured  by  brutal  Turkish  soldiery  ;  we  are 


quite  familiar  with  tales  of  mutilation  and  the  burning 
alive  of  human  beings;  we  even  feel  inclined  to  be 
sceptical  about  that  girl  in  Erzeroum,  whose  device  for 
creating  a  riot  against  the  Christians  consisted  in  throw¬ 
ing  a  Moslem  child  in  front  of  a  carriage  driven  by  an 
Armenian.  But  we  hear  nothing  whatever  of  the 
Turkish  side  of  the  question.  The  sensation-mongering 
Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  appears 
to  have  a  violent  animus  against  the  Turks,  and  he 
swallows  wholesale  the  allegations  made  against  them 
by  the  Armenians,  who  are  not  renowned  even  in  the 
East  for  the  virtue  assigned  by  tradition  to  George 
Washington. 

The  discussion  of  the  dog-tax  in  Parliament  the  other 
day  disclosed  the  fact  that,  to  secure  an  additional 
revenue  of  ^3750,  the  sum  of  ^3500  had  been  expended 
by  the  Inland  Revenue  officials.  To  illustrate  this  Mr. 
T.  G.  Bowles  related  how  he  lost  one  of  his  two  dogs 
last  year,  and  received  an  official  letter  this  year,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  he  had  applied  for  only  one  licence  and 
asking  what  had  become  of  the  other  dog.  Inquiries  of 
this  sort  were  silly,  he  said,  and  involved  useless  ex¬ 
pense.  Outside,  in  the  Lobby,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
agreed  that  if  the  dog  had  lost  the  Member  for  King’s 
Lynn,  official  inquiries  would  have  been  resented  as 
something  worse  than  fatuous. 

Slatin  Bey  is  in  every  way  the  most  striking  figure 
that  has  returned  to  civilization  out  of  the  mysterious 
pall  of  blackness  which  has  overhung  the  Soudan  these 
dozen  years.  Previous  refugees  from  the  Khalifa’s  camp 
have  been  of  an  inferior  mental  order,  and  narrowed, 
moreover,  by  the  restrictions  of  monastic  life.  But  Slatin 
Bey  is  a  man  of  action  and  experience,  whom  Gordon 
judged  fit  to  hold  an  independent  command  in  Senaarat 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  who  three  years  later  was 
in  full  power  as  Governor-General  of  Darfur.  He  held 
this  hottest  corner  of  the  beleaguered  Soudan  through  a 
year  of  splendid  fighting  ;  then,  with  the  sagacity  of  an 
older  head,  bent  before  overwhelming  force,  accepted  the 
religion  of  Islam,  and  along  with  his  men  survived  the 
terrible  times  which  followed.  His  subsequent  life  at 
Khartoum  and  Omdurman  alternated  with  truly  Oriental 
freakishness  between  dungeon  chains  and  the  dignity 
of  a  post  in  the  Khalifa’s  bodyguard.  He  began  his 
Egyptian  career  as  an  archaeological  student,  and  now, 
after  these  extraordinary  experiences,  comes  back  in 
perfect  health  and  buoyant  spirits,  still  on  the  right  side 
of  forty,  so  that  he  may  be  safely  looked  to  for  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  genuine  value. 

The  dispute  between  Conservatives  and  Liberal- 
Unionists  in  regard  to  the  representation  of  Leamington 
and  Hythe  is  not  yet  settled.  As  to  Leamington,  it 
appeared  at  first  blush  that  the  Conservative  candidate, 
Mr.  Nelson,  had  a  better  claim  than  Mr.  Peel’s  son. 
For  over  ten  years  Mr.  Nelson  has  supported  the  Con¬ 
servative  organization,  whereas  until  lately  there  has 
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been  no  Liberal-Unionist  organization  in  existence.  In 
1886  Leamington  returned  the  Speaker,  and  not  the 
Liberal  Unionist.  Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not 
wonder  that  Sir  Henry  Howorth  wrote  to  the  Times ,  in 
his  very  best  judicial  manner,  to  insist  that  the  seat  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Conservatives.  Of  course  he  went  beyond 
his  brief,  and  talked  of  the  generosity  with  which  the  Con¬ 
servatives  have  treated  the  Liberal  Unionists,  adding, 
moreover,  that  their  generosity  has  not  been  reciprocated. 
He  was  answered  in  the  Times  of  Friday  by  a  gentleman 
writing  above  the  signature  of  “  Unionist,”  who  shows 
that,  under  the  compact  which  Sir  H.  Howorth  thinks 
so  unfavourable  to  the  Conservatives,  the  Conservative 
seats  have  risen  since  1886  from  250  to  269,  while  the 
Liberal  -  Unionist  seats  have  sunk  from  93  to  46. 
“Unionist”  acknowledges  that  the  Conservatives  can, 
if  they  like,  break  the  compact,  and  reduce  the  number 
of  Liberal  Unionists  to  the  six  or  seven  Birmingham  seats ; 
but  he  adds  significantly  that  this  will  cost  the  Con¬ 
servatives  a  good  many  of  their  members,  and  among 
them  Sir  H.  Howorth,  whose  majority  of  37  is  due  to 
Liberal-Unionist  support.  We  could  survive  the  loss  of 
Sir  H.  Howorth,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  compact 
must  be  maintained,  and  the  representation  of  Leaming¬ 
ton  and  Hythe  determined  by  the  allied  leaders. 

The  newspaper  is  still  a  weak  point  among  the 
Romance  peoples  of  Europe.  In  Madrid,  where  jour¬ 
nalism  is  in  an  even  more  archaic  state  than  in 
Rome  and  Paris,  the  editors  have  fallen  foul  of  the 
army,  with  results  not  only  physically  disastrous  to 
themselves  and  their  types  and  presses,  but  disturbing 
to  the  entire  governmental  fabric.  So  strict  a  censorship 
has  been  placed  over  the  Spanish  telegraph  lines  that  our 
information  is  still  fragmentary;  but  the  Ministry  has 
resigned,  the  inevitable  Marshal,  Martinez  Campos,  has 
taken  charge  of  matters  as  Captain-General  of  Madrid, 
and  something  very  like  a  state  of  siege  evidently 
exists  in  the  capital.  It  is  necessary  to  guard  the  news¬ 
paper  offices  with  police  to  prevent  their  being  stormed 
by  mobs  of  officers  and  soldiers,  and  at  Barcelona  the 
arrest  of  two  similarly  offending  editors  by  order  of  a 
military  court  has  brought  imminent  danger  of  a  riot. 

The  shipping  interests  of  Great  Britain  have  no  cause 
for  complaint  in  the  composition  of  the  Committee  to 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  has  referred  the  controversy 
over  the  proposed  new  rules  of  the  road  at  sea.  The 
shipbuilders,  the  mercantile  marine,  the  navy,  and  the 
great  passenger  lines  are  all  well  represented,  and  the 
chairman,  Sir  Francis  Jeune,  seems  a  specially  admirable 
selection,  alike  upon  grounds  of  personal  fitness  and  of 
his  knowledge  of  Admiralty  law.  The  probabilities 
appear  to  favour  a  decision  adverse  to  the  changes 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  contemplate,  but  in  any  event 
such  a  Committee  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  report 
which  will  carry  conviction  with  it,  one  way  or  the  other, 
at  home  and  abroad. 

The  responsibilities  of  empire  are  indeed  manifold  and 
endless.  A  mountain  chieftain  named  Umra  Khan,  who 
exerts  a  tribal  authority  somewhere  on  the  mighty  slopes 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  possesses,  according  to  Calcutta 
authorities,  a  vain  and  ambitious  nature.  In  obedience 
to  its  promptings,  he  has  marched  down  into  the  Chitral 
valley,  upon  some  undefined  pretext,  and  occupied  the 
territory  of  Chitral,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  group  of 
protected  states  under  the  suzerainty  of  Kashmir.  Thrice 
before  he  has  been  warned  by  the  Indian  Government  not 
to  do  this,  and  if  he  does  not  withdraw  by  the  1st  of  next 
month,  the  punitive  expedition  is  to  start  from  Peshawuc. 
Thus  far,  the  story  sounds  not  unlike  the  usual  record  of 
a  disciplinary  undertaking  which  is  always  going  on 
somewhere  on  the  Indian  frontier.  But  when  it  is 
understood  that  a  column  of  British  and  Indian  troops 
14,000  strong  is  to  be  employed,  the  matter  assumes  a 
larger  importance.  It  is  a  war  of  more  than  Zululand 
dimensions  that  we  are  entering  upon,  and  the  Indian 
correspondents  point  out  that  along  the  difficult  route  of 
the  British  advance  there  are  20,000  armed  tribesmen 
who  may  as  easily  be  hostile  as  not,  while  at  the  end  of 
the  march  Umra  Khan  has  a  force  of  equal,  if  not 
superior,  numbers.  There  must  be  in  any  case  sharp 
fighting  and  heavy  losses,  and  a  shaking  up  of  passions 


and  resentments  in  the  whole  region  which  it  will  take 
years  to  pacify.  It  is  not  for  us  at  this  distance  to 
judge  the  wisdom  of  the  Government’s  decision,  but  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  press  and 
public  opinion  strongly  against  it.  The  great  men  who 
built  the  Indian  Empire  made  other  and  better  uses  of 
their  Umra  Khans  than  this. 

The  gentle  art  of  making  enemies  has  its  drawbacks'. 
The  French  Court,  in  a  spirit  of  humour  rather  than 
justice,  has  decreed  that  the  picture  of  Miss  Hall  shall 
be  given  to  Sir  William  Eden  ;  further,  that  that  gentle¬ 
man  is  to  be  repaid  his  hundred  guineas,  with  interest 
at  five  per  cent,  and  a  thousand  francs  solatium — we 
presume  for  wounded  feelings.  Truly,  the  thrift v 
Baronet  has  scored  all  round. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  still  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  householders  in  the  outlying  suburbs  of  London 
entirely  without  water.  These  are  principally  in  the 
territory  of  the  Lambeth  Water  Company,  but  the  Grand 
Junction  and  other  companies  also  have  their  victims  in 
unnumbered  hosts.  The  payment  in  advance  for  the 
half-year  ending  at  Midsummer  was  presumed  by  the 
law  to  have  been  made  last  Christmas.  In  cases  where 
it  remains  unpaid,  the  companies  have  served  delinquent 
customers  this  week  with  the  usual  warning  that  the 
supply  will  be  cut  off  within  seven  days,  and  entirely 
decline  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  for  fifty- 
five  or  sixty  days  there  has  been  no  supply  at  all.  Nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  means  of  compelling  them 
to  provide  water,  or  of  recovering  the  money  paid  in 
advance  for  a  water-supply  never  received,  even  when  the 
fault  is  admittedly  in  the  companies’  mains.  The  law  of 
1847  provides  that  there  must  be  a  constant  supply, 
“unless  prevented  by  frost.”  There  is  not  a  word! 
imposing  upon  the  companies  the  slightest  responsibility 
to  protect  their  mains  from  frost.  The  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  has  given  a  promise  that 
whenever  twenty  householders  unite  in  a  complaint, 
there  shall  be  an  official  inquiry,  which  may  lead  to 
action  forcing  the  companies  to  lay  their  main-pipes 
deep  enough  to  avoid  frost,  but  of  redress  or  compensa¬ 
tion  we  hear  nothing. 

Canon  Duckworth  has  lately  been  bringing  himself 
into  unpleasant  notoriety  by  his  strange  conduct  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  patronage  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate. 

The  right  of  appointing  to  this  living  rests  with  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster;  but  this  right  is 
delegated  to  each  member  of  the  Chapter  in  turn,  and  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Canon  to  appoint  or  (as  he  would 
rather  express  it)  to  nominate  a  new  vicar  for  St. 
Botolph.  The  senior  churchwarden,  Mr.  Norman, 
wrote  to  Canon  Duckworth  in  the  name  of  the  parish¬ 
ioners,  strongly  recommending  the  curate  in  charge  for 
the  vacancy  ;  but  the  Canon  paid  not  the  least  attention 
to  their  wishes,  and  after  offering  the  vacancy  to  another 
clergyman  outside  the  parish  (who  refused  it),  he 
“nominated”  a  former  curate  of  his  own,  also  quiteL__. 
unknown  in  the  parish.  The  significance  attached  to 
the  “  nomination  ”  was  immediately  shown  by  the  action 
of  the  Canon’s  nominee,  who  wrote  to  the  curate  in 
charge  in  words  that  could  only  mean,  “  I  am  now 
the  vicar,  and  I  must  part  with  you.”  Mr.  Norman 
thereupon  wrote  Canon  Duckworth  a  strong  letter  of 
protest,  which  drew  a  reply  from  Canon  Duckworth 
in  Tuesday’s  Times.  The  Canon  therein  declares  that 
“no  appointment  has  been  made  to  the  vacant  living,” 
and  that  he  has  only  made  a  nomination — which  is 
the  merest  quibbling.  Altogether,  for  simonism  and 
lack  of  manly  straightforwardness,  this  letter  has  not 
often  been  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  English  Church. 

There  is  an  anonymous  article  in  the  New  Review, 
signed  “  X,”  which  shows  how  far  malevolence  and 
stupidity  combined  will  go  in  denigration  of  genius.  In 
five  years  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  made  himself  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  “  X  ”  informs  us  that  Lord  Randolph’s 
“sole  resource  was  insult;”  he  had  “  no  principles,” 
and  was  “a  mere  demagogue.”  All  this  does  not  say 
much  for  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  who  is  “X,”  who 
thus  flings  out  his  hoofs  at  the  dead  lion? 
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THE  RACE  FOR  THE  SPEAKERSHIP. 

MORE  than  once  lately  we  have  had  to  remark 
upon  the  deterioration  of  manners  visible  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons.  The  House,  as  we  have 
noticed,  is  beginning-  to  show  that  it  is  democratized  ; 
Members  are  no  longer  listened  to  in  dignified  silence, 
but  interrupted  at  will  by  Tory  as  by  Radical.  In  our 
impression  of  the  16th,  we  said  that  since  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  left  the  House,  the  chief  restraining  influence  was 
the  respect  felt  for  Mr.  Peel,  and  we  ventured  to  predict 
that  when  Mr.  Peel  stepped  down  from  the  Speaker’s 
chair  a  further  deterioration  of  manners  and  of  character 
would  be  apparent.  Our  prediction  has  been  realized 
more  swiftly  than  we  expected.  Nothing  could  be  less 
dignified  or  more  hurtful  to  the  prestige  and  authority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  competition  for  the 
office  of  Speaker  which  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the 
fact  of  Mr.  Peel’s  approaching  retirement  was  announced. 
But  since  the  lists  were  thrown  open  by  the  House  itself, 
and  the  candidates  are  jostling  each  other  in  their 
eagerness  to  be  selected,  it  may  be  well  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  to  apportion  praise  and  blame  impartially,  and  to 
set  forth  the  qualifications  of  the  favourites. 

We  must  begin  with  Mr.  Courtney,  who  has  been 
treated  almost  as  scurvily  in  the  press  as  in  the  House. 
The  Daily  Chronicle ,  usually  well  informed  on  such 
matters,  assures  us  in  italics  that  “the  parties  respon¬ 
sible  for  Mr.  Courtney’s  rebuff  are  the  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,”  while  the  Times  pretends 
to  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Courtney’s  retirement  save  a  con¬ 
fession  of  his  own  unpopularity.  A  Conservative  evening 
paper  declares  that  “the  opposition  of  the  advanced 
Radicals”  has  “eliminated  Mr.  Courtney”  from  the 
competition  ;  the  Daily  News  denies  this  flatly,  and 
asserts  that  “Mr.  Courtney  refused  Sir  William  Har- 
court’s  offer  of  support  solely  and  avowedly  because  he 
ihad  been  told  that  the  Opposition  would  vote  against 
him  even  if  he  were  proposed.”  Each  and  all  of  these 
statements  are  disingenuous  and  onesided.  Let  us 
begin  at  the  beginning.  At  the  very  outset  it  was 
recognized  all  but  unanimously  in  the  House  as  in  the 
press  that  Mr.  Courtney  was  the  fittest  person  to 
succeed  Mr.  Peel.  The  first  note  of  opposition  to  his 
candidature  was  sounded  by  Mr.  Labouchere,  who 
declared  that  twenty  Radicals  would  vote  against  his 
nomination  if  the  Government'  were  foolish  enough  to 
propose  him.  It  is  said  that  in  private  Mr.  Labou¬ 
chere  modified  this  statement ;  his  intimates  were  in¬ 
formed  that  ten,  not  twenty,  Members  would  vote  against 
Mr.  Courtney;  the  Government,  we  believe,  reckoned 
this  opposition  at  some  seven  votes.  Needless  to  say, 
Mr.  Labouchere’s  defiance  alone  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  turn  the  Government  from  their  purpose. 
Had  Mr.  Courtney’s  claims  been  supported  by  the 
united  Opposition,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
nominated  and  elected ;  but  neither  Mr.  Balfour 
nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  supported  him.  It  is  said  by 
some  persons  that  at  the  very  outset  the  Unionist 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons  allowed  it  to 
be  known  that  they  would  not  vote  for  Mr. 
Courtney.  Others,  using  circumstance  and  detail,  assert 
that  Mr.  Baltour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  very  guarded 
in  their  approval  of  Mr.  Courtney’s  candidature,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  re-elect  him 
if  the  Unionist  party  happened  to  have  a  majority 
at  the  next  election.  In  all  cases  it  must  be  admitted 
that  neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  supported 
Mr.  Courtney  as  strongly  as  it  was  supposed  they  would 
support  onewhom  they  speak  of  as  their  friend.  Petty  mo¬ 
tives  have  accordingly  been  attributed  to  both  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  These  gentlemen  resented,  it 
is  said,  Mr.  Courtney’s  independence  and  his  superiority 
to  party  prejudices.  This  is  not  quite  the  truth  ;  for  Mr. 
Baltour  s  position  in  the  matter  is  naturally  not  identical 
"  ith  that  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  Mr.  Balfour  Mr. 
•Courtney  is  merely  a  somewhat  uncertain  ally.  He  is  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  of  the  present  Government, 
and  strongly  advocates  the  extension  of  local  self- 
government  to  Ireland.  He  is,  too,  a  strong  man  with 
fads  ,  he  believes  in  woman’s  suffrage  and  in  propor¬ 
tional  representation.  Taking  all  these  and  other  matters 
into  account,  Mr.  Balfour  may  be  excused  for  thinking 
that  if  the  Conservatives  have  a  majority  in  the  next 
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election  he  would  prefer  to  have  a  Conservative  Speaker 
like  Sir  M.  White  Ridley.  At  least  he  was  well  within 
his  rights  in  refusing  to  bind  himself  by  a  promise  to  re¬ 
elect  Mr.  Courtney.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  attitude,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  sopeculiar  that  one  cannot  explain  it  on  any 
high  level  of  motive.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  had  he 
supported  Mr.Courtney  strongly,  Mr.  Balfour  would  have 
waived  his  slight  objections,  and  Mr.  Courtney  would  have 
been  triumphantly  elected.  We  are  compelled  to  ask  why 
Mr.Chamberlain  did notsupport  Mr.  Courtney?  Woman’s 
suffrage  and  proportional  representation  have  no  terrors 
for  him,  nor  has  he  any  passionate  sympathy  with  Irish 
landlords,  and  he  is  supposed  to  advocate  the  extension 
of  local  self-government  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Courtney 
may  go  forward  a  little  more  boldly  in  these  directions 
than  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  feels  inclined  to  go;  but  Mr. 
Courtney’s  quick  step  is,  after  all,  slow  in  comparison 
with  the  “double  quick”  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  accustomed  formerly  to  move.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  men  in  point  of  policy  occurs  in  regard 
to  London  government.  Mr.  Courtney,  of  course,  is 
in  favour  of  unification  ;  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Commission  whose  report  brought  unification  within 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain 
supports  what  has  been  called  “  tenification,”  or  the 
establishment  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  separate  muni¬ 
cipalities.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe  that  a 
difference  of  this  kind  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  a 
high-minded  leader  to  throw  over  the  claims  of  a  col¬ 
league  when  those  claims  were  as  well  founded  as  Mr. 
Courtney’s  to  the  Speakership.  That  the  chief  respon¬ 
sibility  for  Mr.  Courtney’s  retirement  rests  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  alone,  is  cer¬ 
tain.  It  must  be  put  to  the  credit  of  the  Liberal 
Unionists  as  a  body  that  the  majority  of  them  have 
supported  Mr.  Courtney  loyally,  and  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  let  him  know  that  they  disapprove  of 
the  opposition  to  him.  Yet  nothing  now  can  change 
the  event  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  triumphed,  and  Mr. 
Courtney  has  withdrawn  his  candidature.  To  show  how 
little  could  be  brought  against  Mr.  Courtney,  we  may 
mention  that  some  of  the  younger  Tories,  fitting  oppo¬ 
nents  of  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  Stalwarts,  declared 
that  Mr.  Courtney  says  “ ’ouse  ”  and  not  “House.” 
Such  an  objection,  however,  can  scarcely  be  put  forward 
seriously  by  men  who  followed  the  late  Right  Honour¬ 
able  W.  H.  Smith,  who  never  recognized  aspirates  save 
by  cutting  them. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gully,  Q.C.,  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Labouchere,  it  being  a  necessity  for  the  Radicals, 
according  to  that  acute  partisan,  to  have  a  weak  Speaker. 
It  is  scarcely  needful  to  add  that  Mr.  Gully’s  qualifica¬ 
tions  do  not  commend  him  to  the  majority  of  any  party. 
He  is  a  candidate  pour  rire. 

At  the  present  moment  it  seems  as  if  the  election 
would  be  a  mere  party  one.  Mr.  Courtney  was  the 
only  person  who  could  possibly  have  been  supported  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  It  remains  for  us  now  to 
consider  the  claims  of  the  party  candidates,  Sir  Frank 
Lockwood,  Q.C.,  and  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley. 
Every  one  knows  Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  and  every  one 
likes  him,  partly  because  no  one  takes  him  very  seriously. 
He  would  probably  make  a  good  Speaker,  though  he  is 
a  lawyer  and  a  party  hack.  No  one  imagines  that  he 
would  develop  into  a  great  Speaker ;  and  every  one 
recognizes  that  if  the  Conservatives  obtain  a  majority  at 
the  next  election  they  would  find  it  easy  to  elect  their 
own  man,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  unhampered  by 
the  claims  of  Sir  Frank  Lockwood.  For  the  House 
does  not  like  lawyers,  and  objects  to  giving  another 
greatpostto  a  member  of  a  profession  which  is  not  usually 
distinguished  by  the  magnanimous  and  self-sacrificing 
virtues.  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  is  a  stronger  candi¬ 
date  than  Sir  Frank  Lockwood.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Northumberland  country  gentleman  who  sat  in  the 
House  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  was  remarkable 
chiefly  for  his  size  and  silence.  The  present  Baronet 
was  a  most  brilliant  schoolboy  ;  he  was  a  Scholar  of 
Balliol  and  Fellow  of  All  Souls  ;  he  carried  off  not  a 
few  University  prizes,  and  took  a  First  in  the  Final 
Classical  Schools.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  say 
that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  has  not  fulfilled  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  his  youth.  If  he  has  shown  no  brilliant  abilities, 
he  has  at  least  won  a  reputation  for  solid  and  judicial 
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qualities.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Northum¬ 
berland  County  Council,  and  still  keeps  the  position, 
we  believe  ;  he  is  also  chairman  of  the  Northumberland 
Quarter  Sessions ;  and  in  both  these  capacities  is 
highly  esteemed.  He  has  been  the  chairman  of  im¬ 
portant  Royal  Commissions,  notably  the  one  on  the 
Civil  Service  ;  he  has  been  chairman,  too,  of  Standing 
Committees  in  the  House,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Scotch  Committee  last  year  and  in  these  positions  has 
gained  the  respect  and  liking  of  all  men.  The  only  thing 
against  him  is  that  he  has  grown  fat  and  rather  lazy, 
and  is  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  ambitious  on  his  own 
account.  His  family  connections,  perhaps,  apply  the 
necessary  spur  ;  his  wife  is  a  sister  of  Lord  Tweedmouth, 
the  late  Liberal  Whip,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  present 
Cabinet,  who  is  understood  to  be  Lord  Rosebery’s  right- 
hand  man.  She  is,  too,  a  sister  of  Lady  Aberdeen,  Vice- 
Queen  of  Canada  ;  and  the  Marjoribankses  are  supposed 
to  be  ambitious.  SoSirMatthew  White  Ridley  has  power¬ 
ful  friends  and  allies  in  both  camps.  He  belongs,  by 
position  and  connection,  to  the  small  knot  of  favoured 
persons  who  “run”  the  British  Empire.  We  may 
safely  predict,  therefore,  that  if  Sir  Frank  Lockwood 
obtains  the  Speakership,  as  now  seems  probable,  the 
reversion  of  it  at  no  distant  date  will  fall  to  the  well- 
connected  country  gentleman.  And  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  will  fill  the  position  with 
credit  and  dignity  ;  but,  with  a  curious  liking  for  merit, 
we  should  have  preferred  Mr.  Courtney. 

MR.  RIDER  HAGGARD  AS  POLITICIAN. 

TAEMOCRACIES  have  never  displayed  much  tender- 
ness  for  the  writers  of  books.  The  newspaper 
man  is  intelligible  to  them,  and  gets  perhaps  even  more 
than  his  just  share  of  honours  at  their  hands.  The  pre¬ 
sent  House  of  Commons  contains  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  journalists  than  did  any  of  its  predecessors, 
W'hile  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  they  appear 
to  be  by  far  the  most  influential,  if  not  numerically 
important,  element  of  its  membership.  But  it  is 
different  here,  as  it  has  come  to  be  in  France  and 
America  as  well,  with  men  who  bind  their  works.  Up 
to  a  generation  ago,  it  seemed  the  natural  thing  to  find 
literary  men  of  such  varied  character  as  Macaulay  and 
the  author  of  “Ten  Thousand  a  Year,”  John  Stuart 
Mill  and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  engaged  in  making 
laws  at  Westminster.  The  palmy  day  of  the  craft  was 
still  further  back,  before  the  Reform  Bill,  when  noble 
patrons  of  rotten  boroughs  were  accustomed,  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  to  see  that  a  decent  proportion  of 
their  nominees  were  gentlemen  whose  names  had  figured 
on  title-pages.  As  the  area  of  suffrage  has  broadened, 
however,  the  makers  of  books  have  dwindled  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  There  are  now  less  than  a  dozen  Members  whose 
names  would  be  recognized  by  the  average  intelligent 
bookseller,  and  of  these  only  one  or  two  are  known  by 
their  books  alone.  Hasty  observers  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  this  change  has  involved  a  loss  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  nation.  We  are  not  sure  of  this,  and  in  our 
doubt  we  come  upon  the  address  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard 
to  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  Unionist  electors  of 
East  Norfolk,  whose  adopted  candidate  he  is.  It  leaves 
us  more  uncertain  than  ever. 

The  author  of  “She”  need  not  be  followed  through 
his  process  of  “hot-potting”  the  present  Government. 
The  phrases,  “  bound  together  only  by  the  unholy  tie  of 
a  common  desire  for  pillage,”  and  “  wreckers  that  hoped 
to  thrive  by  breaking  up  the  Empire,”  do  not  fall  upon 
the  startled  ear  with  an  effect  of  entire  novelty  ;  but  then 
that  is  a  quality  which  critics  with  good  memories  have 
found  lacking  in  much  of  Mr.  Haggard’s  more  pretentious 
work.  Itismoreto  the  purposetoseewhathehimselfwould 
do  to  better  matters.  The  subject  of  his  own  achieve¬ 
ments,  past  and  prospective,  is  one  to  which  he  has 
given  deep  thought,  one  might  say  the  devotion  of  a 
lifetime.  If  there  is  any  topic  upon  which  he  should 
speak  freely  and  with  authority,  it  is  this.  His  theme, 
naturally  enough,  is  agricultural  depression.  The  gentry 
and  farmers  about  him  feel  bitterly  the  fact  that  the  net 
cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  corn,  exclusive  of  all  rent 
and  interest  charges,  tithes,  and  rates,  is  £4  8s.  qd., 
whereas  the  corn  at  market  brings  only  £4  5s.  2d. 
This,  of  course,  is  very  bad.  If  East  Norfolk  stood 


irrevocably  condemned  to  transact  its  business  upon  this 
basis,  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  indeed  involve  the 
cumulative  “stark  and  naked  ruin”  of  which  Mr. 
Haggard  spoke,  and  warrant  the  immediate  formation 
of  the  agricultural  party  which  he  appears  to  pledge 
himself  to  inaugurate.  To  avert  this  doubly  unclothed 
ruin  he  has  eight  remedies,  of  which  more  than  one  half 
may  be  dismissed  with  mere  mention.  To  rearrange 
the  incidence  of  taxation  so  that  it  “  presses  more 
equally  ”  upon  personalty  and  realty,  to  equalize  railway- 
rates,  to  exclude  pauper  aliens,  to  compel  brewers  to 
brew  pure  beer,  and  to  provide  that  foreign  meat  shall 
be  marked  for  identification  when  offered  for  sale,  are 
the  commonplaces  of  politics  and  administration.  Ii> 
each  case  the  question  has  been  discussed  over  and 
over  again,  and  everybody  except  the  electors  of  East 
Norfolk  knows  that,  where  there  is  any  difference  of 
opinion  whatever,  the  existing  compromise  is  an  adminis¬ 
trative  choice  of  evils  which  Parliament  accepts,  more 
or  less  reluctantly,  as  the  arrangement  giving  for  the 
moment  the  least  trouble. 

Of  the  three  specific  measures  which  Mr.  Haggard 
brings  forward  as  his  own,  the  first  is  a  proposition  that 
the  £60,000  now  annually  levied  by  the  land-tax  ir> 
Norfolk  should  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor-rate  in  the 
districts  in  which  it  is  collected.  Where  does  he  sup¬ 
pose  it  goes  to  now?  And  does  he  imagine  that  the 
other  counties  of  England  take  some  of  it  away  from 
Norfolk  for  their  own  use?  The  two  other  proposals 
are  for  protective  duties  on  foreign  flour,  and  upon 
foreign  barley,  “unless  crushed  to  be  used  as  food  for 
cattle!”  To  this  latter  scheme  he  appends  the  delightful 
suggestion  that  “the  millions  thus  saved  should  go  into 
the  pockets,  not  of  the  landlords,  but  the  people,  in  the 
form  of  State  contributions  to  an  old-age  pension  scheme, 
worked  through  the  agency  of  the  friendly  societies.” 
Who  would  “save”  millions  by  a  barley  duty  wTe  are 
not  told,  much  less  how  the  State  would  afterward 
“contribute  ”  it ;  but  if  the  “friendly  societies  ”  of  East 
Norfolk  have  votes,  they  know  now  what  to  do  with 
them. 

Perhaps  it  is  taking  Mr.  Haggard  too  nearly  at  his 
own  valuation  to  discuss  with  a  straight  face  these 
absurdities  of  his.  The  Norfolk  farmer,  like  other 
British  farmers,  has  learnt  at  last  that  he  cannot  hope 
to  grow  corn  in  competition  with  the  Dakotas.  The 
demonstration  of  the  fact  has  made  him  poor  and  un¬ 
happy,  and  it  is  easy  for  him  to  think  that  there  are  to 
be  no  more  cakes  and  ale.  He  w-ill  emerge,  in  his  own 
slow  good  time,  from  this  slough  of  despond,  and  per¬ 
ceive  that  corn  is  not  the  only  thing  that  his  fat  acres 
will  grow.  There  was  a  time,  some  years  ago,  when 
the  watch  manufacturers  of  Coventry  discovered  that 
they  could  no  longer  compete  with  the  amazingly  cheap 
products  of  American  and  Swiss  workshops.  No  doubt 
there  were  Mr.  Rider  Haggards  of  the  district  whose 
intellects  leaped  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  duty  levied  on  cheap  foreign  watches,  so 
that  Coventry  might  be  bribed  by  the  rest  of  the  country 
to  go  on  at  a  losing  business.  But  the  sensible  men  of^ 
Coventry  abandoned  the  unprofitable  making  of  watches 
instead,  and  took  up  the  fabrication  of  bicycles,  with 
results  now  familiar  to  all.  The  worn-out  lace  industry 
of  Nottingham  had  previously  transformed  itself  in  the 
same  intelligent  and  capable  fashion.  The  agricul¬ 
turist  turns  himself  round  more  slowly  than  the  alerter 
townsman.  He  is  still  in  the  stage  of  resentment  at 
the  discovery  that  he  cannot  grow  corn  at  a  profit.  In 
due  time  he  will  lay  hold  of  the  great  fact  that  nobody- 
desires  him  to  grow  corn  at  a  loss.  What  is  desired  of 
him,  on  all  sides,  is  that  he  should  cease  butting  his 
head  against  the  stone  wall  of  prairie-corn  competition, 
and  take  up  instead  the  fight  that  lies  at  his  very  door. 
When  in  a  single  year  the  farmers  and  dairymen  of 
France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  Scandinavia, 
send  into  this  country  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs  to  the 
value  of  ^25,000,000  sterling,  and  we  import  as  well 
over  half  a  million  tons  of  bacon  and  hams,  fish  and 
potatoes,  all  talk  about  a  district  like  East  Norfolk 
being  unable  to  support  itself  is  an  indictment  of  its 
inhabitants’  perceptive  faculties. 

It  will  be  answered  that  the  British  farmer  lives  better 
than  his  French  or  Flemish  rival,  and  demands  much 
less  assistance  from  his  women-folk  and  children,  and 
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none  at  all  from  his  dogs  ;  besides,  he  has  no  taste  for 
the  trifling  details  of  income  upon  which  the  Continental 
peasant  expends  such  patient  labour.  To  make  fifty 
pounds  on  a  field  he"  will  bend  his  back  ;  but  not  to 
scrape  together  fifty  shillings  by  attending  to  the  poultry- 
yard  for  as  many  weeks.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  noble 
attitude,  but  like  all  fine  things  it  must  be  bought  at  a 
price.  In  the  same  way,  the  dissatisfied  gentry,  who 
cheered  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  childish  panaceas  for  their 
ills,  forget  that  if  they  make  little  or  no  money  off 
their  land,  they  possess  compensations  denied  to  other 
victims  of  the  universal  hard  times.  The  very  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  in  England  gives  them  a  social  prestige  not 
to  be  estimated  by  any  measure  of  weight  or  coinage. 
Their  names  are  in  the  county  books  ;  tugged  forelocks 
and  obsequious  tradesmen’s  hats  salute  them  at  every 
turn  ;  the  village  dogs  gasp  with  admiration  at  their 
gaiters  when  they  walk  abroad.  All  these  advantages, 
rooted  in  the  placid  natures  of  a  kindly  peasantry,  Mr. 
Haggard  shares  with  his  fellow  squires.  He  has  other 
advantages  peculiar  to  himself,  based  upon  the  amia¬ 
bility  of  a  vastly  larger,  though  not  less  simple,  popular 
constituency  outside  East  Norfolk.  He  should  content 
himself  with  these,  and  leave  the  weary  task  of  politics 
to  others.  And  if  he  will  not,  the  Conservative  party  is 
clearly  entitled  to  intervene,  and  make  him  leave  politics 
alone,  by  the  commonest  rules  of  self-defence. 

M.  CLEMENCEAU  AND  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  : 

A  COMPARISON. 

I^WELVE  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  position  of  M. 

Clemenceau  in  France  was  almost  exactly  similar 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  position  in  England.  Both  were 
leaders  of  the  Radical  Wing  of  the  dominant  Progressive 
party  ;  both  were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  distinguished 
by  excellent  debating  and  oratorical  powers  ;  both  were 
devoted  to  social  as  distinguished  from  political  reform  ; 
and  both  seemed  to  have  the  interests  of  the  masses 
peculiarly  at  heart.  Every  observer  at  the  time  noticed 
these  points  of  similarity  ;  but  there  are  other  likenesses 
between  the  two  men  which  are  not  so  obvious,  and 
which  are  still  more  interesting  because  more  intimate 
and  characteristic.  Both  are  men  of  an  immense  energy 
and  obstinacy,  capable  of  a  patient  and  prolonged 
effort :  men  who  make  light  of  difficulties,  and  who  will 
not  acknowledge  obstacles  even  when  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  them.  There  is  an  astonishing  similarity, 
too,  in  the  quality  of  their  minds  and  even  in  their  men¬ 
tal  equipment :  both  are  wonderfully  clear-headed  and 
logical  within  the  limits  of  narrow  intellectual  interests  ; 
both  are  woefully  lacking  in  the  historic  sense  which 
lends  affection  to  institutions  and  reverence  to  States  ; 
both  are  utilitarians,  with  all  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  that  hide-bound  creed.  Neither  of  them 
possesses  the  culture  necessary  to  correct,  or  at  least 
mitigate,  these  faults ;  M.  Cldmenceau’s  scientific 
training,  acting  in  much  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  business  training,  has  even  confirmed  the  natural 
-warp  of  mind.  The  likeness  between  the  two  men 
extends  even  to  minor  peculiarities  of  dress  and  manner  : 
both  are  of  easy  approach  and  of  difficult  intimacy,  in¬ 
variably  courteous  without  cordiality,  and  of  that  surface 
frankness  which  best  conceals  unavowable  objects  and 
ambitions  ;  both  are  natural  diplomatists,  with  some  of 
the  diplomatist’s  shallowness.  And  neat  of  dress  though 
Mr.  Chamberlain  is,  and  with  a  nice  taste  in  gorgeous 
orchids,  he  has  never  in  such  particulars  surpassed  M. 
Clemenceau,  whose  elegance  and  chic  anglais  have 
made  him  the  model  in  Paris  of  the  mondain  dc  la 
grande  dcole.  The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  differences 
between  the  two  men  are  those  of  race  ;  if  we  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  M.  Clemenceau  has  a  decidedly  French  liking 
for  the  coulisses  de  V Opera,  we  must  not  forget  that  he 
has  shown. himself  to  be  a  person  of  some  reading  and 
not  unversed  in  the  arts. 

Curiously  enough,  both  men  have  come  rather  to 
grief  in  recent  years  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fall  was  in¬ 
comparably  the  more  dignified  of  the  two,  though 
M.  Cldmenceau’s  was  certainly  more  surprising  and 
dramatic.  For  nearly  twenty  years  M.  Clemenceau  had 
been  virtually,  if  not  nominally,  the  ruler  of  France  ; 
again  and  again  he  had  made  and  unmade  Ministries, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Panama  swindles  and 
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revelations  would  force  him  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Premiership.  The  way  to  despotic 
power  indicated  by  the  career  of  the  ill-fated  Boulanger 
seemed  to  lie  open  to  this  man,  whose  most  bitter 
enemies  had  to  acknowledge  that  his  hands  at  least  were 
clean  ;  that  he  had  neither  bribed  nor  accepted  bribes. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  the  election  in 
the  Var  excited  almost  exclusive  interest  in  Paris  on  that 
September  evening  eighteen  months  ago.  For  it  had  been 
put  about,  no  one  knew  by  whom,  that  M.  Cldmenceau’s 
seat  was  not  secure  ;  and  as  the  anxiety  to  know  the 
result  increased,  groups  of  men  massed  themselves  to¬ 
gether  in  front  of  the  newspaper  offices  on  the  Boulevards 
and  waited  impatiently.  At  last  the  numbers  flashed  into 
light  on  the  transparencies,  and  when  it  was  seen  that 
M.  Cldmenceau  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  the 
crowds  burst  into  a  spontaneous  cheer.  That  cheer  was 
the  death-knell  of  M.  Cldmenceau’s  unique  power  and 
popularity.  No  one  in  France  has  set  forth  the  true 
reason  of  his  fall,  or  rather  so  many  contradictory  reasons 
have  been  urged  that  the  obscurity  surrounding  the 
event  is  acknowledged  to  be  impenetrable.  Had  the 
masses  grown  tired  of  their  leader  because  no  social 
reform  had  ever  benefited  them,  or  had  the  wearers  of 
blouses  grown  discontented  with  the  well-dressed,  ele¬ 
gant  man  of  the  world  ;  were  they  tired  of  hearing  of  his. 
virtues;  or  had  his  unknown  opponent  courted  them  with 
more  address — who  shall  say?  It  is  sufficient  for  us  that 
he  did  fall,  and  that  a  month  or  two  later  he  was  seen  to 
belong  not  to  the  class  of  the  Gambettas,  who  have 
something  of  the  breath  of  greatness  in  them,  but  to 
that  of  the  Ferrys  and  Freycinets,  well  meaning  but  in¬ 
effectual  children  of  the  hour.  M.  Clemenceau  did  not 
accept  his  defeat  passively;  without  a  moment’s  rest  he 
threw  himself  into  journalism,  and  for  the  last  year  and 
a  half  has  contributed  a  column  or  two  per  day  to  his 
paper  in  Paris.  In  spite  of  his  industry,  he  does  not 
belong  to  the  great  journalists.  He  is  not  a  Rochefort, 
nor  a  Cassagnac,  much  less  a  man  of  letters  like 
Lemaitre,  or  Bourget  ;  his  talent  is  now  seen  to  be 
merely  that  of  the  speaker,  but  he  still  remains  a  pas¬ 
sionate  social  reformer.  It  may  be  interesting  to  com¬ 
pare  his  recently  published  book,  “La  Melde  Sociale,” 
with  the  views  entertained  on  similar  subjects  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  book  seems  to  be  made  up  of  articles  contributed 
from  time  to  time  to  La  Justice,  and  selected  according 
to  an  ordinary  canon  of  importance  and  interest.  The 
author  has  evidently  felt  that  these  fragments  of  opinion 
tended  rather  to  bewilderment  than  edification,  and  has 
therefore  added  a  preface  setting  forth  his  purpose  and 
social  philosophy.  But  no  amount  of  mortar  on  one 
side  and  bricks  on  the  other  suffice  to  constitute  a 
building.  Journalism,  however,  has  its  uses,  and  we 
may  learn  something  of  French  feeling  from  these 
papers.  Five  minutes’  reading  convinces  one  that  M. 
Clemenceau  looks  upon  history  as  beginning  with  the 
French  Revolution,  and  this  limited  view  has  its  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  subjects  handled  have  the  interest  of 
immediate  actuality,  and  their  treatment  is  modern  and 
humanitarian  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Carlyle  says 
somewhere  that  English  statesmanship  during  this 
century  has  been  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  the  work  is  not 
yet  complete.  The  philosopher’s  meaning  becomes 
clear  when  we  consider  M.  Cldmenceau’s  attitude 
towards  any  question  of  practical  politics  and  compare 
it  with  the  probable  attitude  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  In 
regard  to  some  matters  their  position  is  identical, 
bor  example,  when  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  writes  upon 
“the  high  social  mission  of  private  wealth,”  M. 
Clemenceau  makes  fun  of  him  in  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
most  characteristic  vein.  “I  have  remarked,”  he  says, 

“  that  it  is  generally  the  poor  who  make  the  finest  plans 
for  a  noble  use  of  wealth,”  and  it  strikes  him  that  if  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  refrained  from  preaching  on  the  proper  . 
employment  of  wealth  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
divided  the  smallest  of  his  millions  among  his  workmen, 
instead  of  shooting  them  down,  such  practical  Socialism 
would  be  of  more  benefit  to  society  than  all  his  writings. 

So  far  we  imagine  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  in  theory 
accompany  M.  Clemenceau  ;  but  when  the  French  poli¬ 
tician  takes  up  his  pen  one  evening  to  write  on  the 
attempt  of  Vaillant,  the  same  afternoon,  to  blow  up  the 
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French  Chamber,  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  go  the  whole  way  with  his  French  friend.  “  Of 
course,”  M.  Cldmenceau  writes,  “the  attempt  is  an  odious 
one  .  .  .  most  criminal  .  .  .  such  madness  is  a  torture 
for  the  reason  .  .  .  without  order,  progress  is  impos¬ 
sible,"  and  so  forth.  On  the  next  day  a  second  article 
appears,  attempting  to  explain  the  desequilibre  by  a 
reference  to  the  social  environment  in  which  Charlotte 
Corday  is  still  glorified  as  “  the  Angel  of  Murder.”  All 
this  is  a  plea  for  pardon  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  ill-fated  Carnot;  and  M.  Cldmenceau  ter¬ 
minates  it  by  a  criticism  of  what  he  calls  the  prodigious 
stupidity  of  meeting  assassination  with  judicial  murder. 
He  cites  the  phrase  of  Alphonse  Karr  with  contemptuous 
indignation,  “  Que  les  assassins  commencent”;  “Are 
we  to  learn  from  the  lowest  criminals  what  are  the 
dictates  of  justice  and  humanity?”  A  third  and  a  fourth 
article  follow  on  the  same  subject,  filled  with  declama¬ 
tion  against  the  “anti-Christian  doctrine  ”  of  “  an  eye 
for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.”  He  spends  all 
his  rhetoric  in  praising  that  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
who,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  abolished  the  death 
penalty,  and  so  washed  the  bloodstain  from  the  code  of 
modern  Italy.  With  an  art  that  is  affecting  if  not 
convincing,  he  pictures  Vaillant  pacing  up  and  down 
his  cell,  tortured  by  the  prevision  of  his  terrible  punish¬ 
ment.  He  imagines  his  fear  lest  on  the  awful  morning 
his  nerves  should  break  down,  and  he  should  add  the 
shame  of  apparent  cowardice  to  his  previous  criminal 
attempt.  “Who  can  be  sure,”  M.  Cldmenceau  asks, 
“of  being  master  of  himself  when  in  the  chill  grey 
morning  he  first  sees  the  assembled  crowds,  and  the 
soldiers,  and  the  rigid  lines  of  the  horrible  machine, 
and  perhaps  the  gleam  of  the  steel  against  the  sky?” 
And  he  goes  on  to  contrast  the  various  phases  of 
this  torture  with  the  happy  lot  which  might  have  been 
Vaillant’s  if  the  father  had  treated  his  illegitimate  son 
properly,  or  if  society  had  shown  kindness  instead  of 
contempt  to  the  bastard  child.  He  concludes,  in  a  tone 
of  passionate  appeal,  “  Vaillant  did  not  kill,  and  should 
not  be  killed  ;  force  is  powerless,  revenge  immoral.  .  .  . 
The  kindness  of  the  strong  is  alone  sufficient  to  disarm 
these  social  outlaws.” 

We  are  not  certain,  we  repeat,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
disapproves  of  the  death  penalty  in  cases  of  murder  ; 
but  who  can  doubt  that  these  pleadings  of  M.  Cldmenceau 
are  conceived  in  the  very  tone  of  that  extreme  Liberal 
spirit  formerly  represented  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  with 
even  greater  effect  by  Mr.  Gladstone?  Were  not  the 
Arabs  in  arms  against  us  in  the  Soudan  “a  nation 
rightly  struggling  to  be  free,”  in  the  words  of  the 
elderly  sentimentalist  who  was  chiefly  and  perhaps  solely 
responsible  for  the  war  ?  As  we  have  hinted,  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  would  not  go  so  far  as  M.  Cldmenceau  ;  his 
mind  is  severely  practical,  and  before  pleading  for  a 
Vaillant’s  life  he  would  probably  ask  himself  what  such 
a  life  is  worth.  Born  thirty  years  later  than  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  he  is  affected  rather  by  the  scientific  spirit  of  our 
day  than  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  characteristic  of 
the  Oxford  of  Newman.  And  the  scientific  spirit  would 
like  to  see  criminals  wiped  out  of  existence  with  a 
wholesale  severity  which  would  send  a  philanthropist  of 
the  fifties  into  fits.  But  why  should  Dr.  Cldmenceau 
be  less  alive  to  the  newest  scientific  promptings  than  Mr. 
Chamberlain?  Probably  because  the  French  mind  is 
nothing  if  not  logical,  while  the  English  mind  is  nothing 
if  not  practical.  M.  Cldmenceau  excuses  Vaillant,  Henry, 
and  Caserio  ;  whereas  Mr.  Chamberlain  acquiesced  in 
the  framing  of  the  Explosives  Act.  But  it  is  when  M. 
Cldmenceau  deals  with  the  practical  questions  with 
which  we  in  England  are  familiar  that  he  discovers  his 
astounding  weakness.  He  writes  of  “  Strikes  ”  without 
mentioning  arbitration,  and  seemingly  in  the  belief  that 
what  he  calls  the  “  beautiful  dream”  of  Socialism  will 
yet  put  an  end  to  industrial  war.  And  all  he  has  to 
tell  us  in  a  couple  of  columns  devoted  to  the  question  of 
“Employers  and  Workmen,”  is  that  “in  the  great 
workshop  of  the  world,  where  future  generations  are 
being  mysteriously  elaborated,  each  workman  is  his  own 
employer  if  he  has  the  will  ;  there  is  room  there  for  all 
the  strong  arms  and  all  the  honest  hearts.”  This  is  to 
go  even  farther  below  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  lowest  level 
than  M.  Cldmenceau  ever  rises  above  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  best  thought ;  but  he  does  rise  above  it  some¬ 


times,  partly  because  there  is  no  practical  spirit  to 
prevent  him  giving  his  emotions  free  rein.  He  dwells 
upon  the  fact  that  man  is  ameliorating  the  conditions  of 
the  struggle  for  existence,  that  the  slaves  have  been 
changed  into  serfs,  and  the  serfs  into  salaried  servants, 
without  exhausting  the  impulse  towards  a  nobler  social 
life  which  is  the  very  soul  of  humanity.  “  To  draw  men 
together,”  he  adds,  “  who  are  still  separated  by  the 
survival  in  themselves  of  feelings  due  to  the  barbarism 
of  the  past ;  to  develop  social  altruism  by  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  individual  egotism — this  is  the  peculiar  work  of 
the  statesmen  of  our  time.” 

SIR  WILLIAM  HARCOURT’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

IT  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  certain  sympathy  for 
Sir  William  Harcourt.  He  has  never  suffered  the 
House  or  the  country  to  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  estimation  in  which  he  holds  himself  and  Mr. 
Goschen.  He  has  spared  no  pains  to  convince  the 
world  of  his  own  immeasurable  superiority  as  a  finan¬ 
cier.  He  is  the  author  of  the  most  democratic  Budget 
known  to  English  history  ;  he  has  transformed  the  death 
duties,  trampled  on  the  publicans,  and  tinkered  with  the 
income-tax.  No  fad  has  seemed  to  him  too  ridiculous 
to  be  humoured,  no  vested  interest  too  powerful  to  be 
attacked.  In  short,  he  has  proved  himself  a  most  expert 
political  pick-pocket,  and  has  never  tired  of  inventing 
new  ways  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  services  to  his  country,  we  can  conceive  him 
consumed  by  a  bitter  envy  as  he  looks  across  at  Mr. 
Goschen.  The  sands  in  the  glass  are  fast  running  out : 
in  a  few  weeks — perhaps,  in  a  few  days — it  may  be  time 
to  turn  it.  And  he  knows  that  the  nation  collectively  is 
not  one  sixpence  the  richer  for  any  of  his  wiles.  He  can 
point  to  no  millions  saved  yearly  to  the  Exchequer  ;  he 
has  no  godchild  among  the  Government  Stocks.  Ah, 
had  he  but  had  Mr.  Goschen’s  opportunity  ! 

We  venture  to  assert  that  the  opportunity  exists  for  a 
strokeof  finance  which  would  raise  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
reputation  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  far  above  Mr. 
Goschen’s.  Valorously  as  he  has  opposed  the  advance 
in  the  Navy  Estimates,  public  opinion  has  been  too  strong 
for  him  ;  and  he  has  to  face,  in  addition,  an  expenditure 
of  some  nine  millions  for  improving  and  extending  our 
harbours  and  dockyards.  There  seems  no  good  reason 
why  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this 
sum  should  not  be  found  without  costing  the  nation  a 
penny.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  revision  of  the  Bank  Act 
of  1844.  Under  that  Act  the  Bank  of  England  is 
authorized  to  issue  notes  in  excess  of  its  reserve  of  coin 
and  bullion  to  the  extent  of  ^14,000,000.  Against  this 
^14,000,000  are  held  public  securities,  including  an  old 
Government  debt  to  the  Bank  of  eleven  millions.  The 
Act  provides  further  that,  whenever  a  country  bank 
surrenders  its  issue,  the  amount  of  the  notes  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  England  against  securities  may  be 
increased  by  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  country  issue 
discontinued  ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  profit  on  the  addi¬ 
tional  issue  is  handed  over  by  the  Bank  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  various  country 
issues,  the  notes  issued  against  securities  now  amount 
to  ^ji6,8oo,ooo,  and  the  total  value  of  the  notes  issued 
by  the  Bank  is  always  just  that  amount  plus  the  value  of 
the  reserve  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  vaults. 
Thus,  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  the  reserve  of  coin  and 
bullion  amounted  to  ^34,245,675,  and  the  value  of  the 
notes  issued  was  consequently  ^  is  clear, 

therefore,  that,  if  the  amount  of  the  interest-bearing 
securities  against  which  notes  may  be  issued  were 
increased,  just  as  it  is  increased  whenever  a  country 
issue  is  renounced,  the  exchequer  would  benefit  to  the 
extent  of  the  interest  on  the  additional  securities  ;  and 
the  money  represented  by  the  additional  issue  might 
be  spent  in  the  construction  of  dockyards  without  any 
charge  on  the  revenue. 

The  most  important  consideration  is  whether  this 
addition  to  the  fiduciary  issue  can  be  made  with 
safety.  The  amount  was  fixed  at  ^14,000,000  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1844,  on  the  result  of  an  examination  of 
the  issues  over  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  which 
showed  that  the  country  had  generally  supported  a 
larger  amount  and  never  a  less  one.  Since  1844  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  increased  by 
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upwards  of  40  per  cent,  while  the  reserve  of  coin  and 
bullion  has  grown  from  some  ^10,000,000  to  about 
^35,000,000.  Even  if  the  extraordinary  financial  crisis 
of  1857  be  taken  into  account,  the  issue  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  has  never  since  1844  been  less  than 
^21,000,000  ;  so  that,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
test,  the  fiduciary  issue  which,  as  already  said,  now 
stands  at  ^16,800,000,  might  safely  be  increased  by 
^4,000,000.  This  would  at  once  give  Sir  William 
Harcourt  nearly  half  the  money  he  requires. 

But  the  Chancellor  might  go  much  further  than  this. 
It  is  manifest  from  the  Act  of  1844  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
looked  forward  to  the  fiduciary  issue,  which  is  based  on 
the  national  credit,  as  a  legitimate  and  expanding  source 
of  national  revenue.  The  Act  not  only  prohibited  any  new 
bank  of  issue,  but  offered  a  compensation  of  1  per  cent 
to  banks  that  should  surrender  their  issues  within  the 
following  twelve  years.  The  motive  of  this  offer  is 
sufficiently  obvious  ;  but  unfortunately  the  clause  limit¬ 
ing  the  period  during  which  compensation  might  be 
claimed  was  repealed  after  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  death  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  country  bankers,  the  natural 
result  being  that  there  is  still  a  mass  of  bankers’  notes 
in  circulation.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  if  that 
excellent  provision  were  revived,  there  would  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  surrenders  to  enable  Sir  William  Har¬ 
court  to  issue  another  four  or  five  millions  of  fiduciary 
notes. 

The  existing  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of  England 
is  terminable  by  the  Government  by  a  year’s  notice  at  any 
time.  The  Bank,  therefore,  is  not  in  a  position  to  object 
to  the  suggested  change  ;  and,  indeed,  we  see  no  reason 
for  opposition  from  that  quarter.  The  question  arises,  no 
doubt,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  cancel  the  Bank 
Charter,  and  either  to  subsidize  that  institution  to 
conduct  the  whole  issue,  or  to  establish  a  Government 
department  for  the  purpose.  But  the  expansion  of  the 
fiduciary  system  is  equally  feasible,  whatever  method  of 
issue  may  be  adopted. 

It  is  at  first  sight  amazing  that,  notwithstanding  the 
steady  increase  in  the  country’s  store  of  gold,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  the  bank-note  issue,  not  a  single  Minister 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  the  matter  up  where 
Sir  Robert  Peel  left  it  half  a  century  ago.  But  Ministers 
are  obliged  to  consult,  and  in  great  measure  to  be 
guided,  by  the  permanent  officers  of  their  departments  ; 
and,  as  there  is  no  department  concerned  with  the 
bank-note  issue,  and  the  Bank  itself  has  no  reason  to 
advocate  a  change,  the  Chancellor  is  practically  at  the 
mercy  of  the  crass  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  that 
champion  idiot  of  the  public  service — the  Treasury 
clerk.  If,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  makes  up  his  mind  to  grapple — as  we  believe 
him  to  be  capable  of  grappling — with  the  suggestion 
w'hich  in  all  good  faith  and  sincerity  we  have  laid  before 
him,  he  will  deserve,  alike  from  friends  and  opponents, 
the  title  of  a  great  Chancellor. 

BIRDS,  AND  THE  LATE  FROST. 

WILD  creatures  have  fared  badly  in  1895.  A  more 
V  V  fatal  frost  to  bird-life  than  that  of  January  and 
February  has  probably  not  been  experienced  this  cen¬ 
tury.  Not  only  was  the  cold  exceptionally  severe  and 
of  unusual  duration,  but  it  included  in  its  deadly  grip 
the  entire  British  area,  being  as  intense  as  anywhere  in 
the  southern  and  south-western  counties  of  England, 
where  many  of  our  more  delicate  non-migratory  species 
from  the  northern  counties  and  from  Scotland  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spend  the  winter  months.  Happy  the  strict 
migrants  that  have  escaped  these  ills,  and  will  presently 
return  to  us  with  music  in  their  throats  !  As  for  the  stay- 
at-homes,  including  all  those  that  possess  only  an  internal 
migration,  hunger  and  the  bitter  cold  that  kills  the  weak 
have  so  greatly  reduced  their  ranks  that  it  will  take 
several  favourable  seasons  to  bring  them  up  once  more  to 
their  normal  standard.  And  in  some  cases  it  is  probable 
that  this  will  never  happen.  Some  rare  species  that  are 
at  the  same  time  sedentary  and  sensitive,  such  as  the 
kingfisher,  Dartford  warbler,  and  bearded  tit,  have  prob¬ 
ably  fallen  so  low  that  recovery  is  hardly  to  be  looked 
or.  At  all  events,  that  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
practical  ornithologists.  And  it  will  be  no  small  matter 
if  we  should  find,  during  the  coming  months  of  spring 


and  summer,  that  the  number  of  our  indigenous  species 
has  been  made  less  by  even  one  of  these  three.  We 
are  not  rich  as  it  is  :  during  the  last  half  century  we 
have  lost  at  least  a  dozen  species  ;  and  of  those  that 
remain — about  one  hundred  and  sixty  breeding  species — 
many  have  a  very  precarious  existence  in  these  islands. 
The  three  species  we  have  named,  which  are  perhaps  in 
most  danger,  have  an  interest  and  a  charm  for  the  bird- 
lover  beyond  most  birds  :  the  brilliant  kingfisher  in  its 
shining  green  and  turquoise-blue  plumage  :  the  little 
long-tailed  black  and  red  furze-wren,  that  flits  and 
dances  like  a  fantastic  feathered  sprite  in  the  blossoming 
gorse  ;  and  the  quaint,  exquisitely  graceful  bearded  tit, 
or  reed  pheasant,  in  his  fawn  and  chestnut  livery  and 
long  black  moustaches.  This  curious  and  beautiful 
bird,  so  sadly  reduced  by  the  greed  of  collectors,  if  once 
extirpated,  will  never  re-establish  its  colonies  with  us, 
on  account  of  its  sedentary  habits.  Mr.  Howard  Saunders 
is  our  authority  for  this  statement ;  and  as  much  may 
be  said  of  the  other  two  species  named.  It  is  possible 
that  in  future  years  the  restoration  of  some  of  our  extinct 
birds  will  be  attempted  by  wealthy  land-owners,  or  by 
an  acclimatization  society ;  but  the  three  species  we 
have  spoken  of  will  never  be  recovered.  It  would  be  a 
less  impossible  task  to  give  us  back  the  spoonbill,  the 
bustard,  and  the  avocet. 

From  the  loss  that  has  been  predicted  of  these  birds 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  extracted,  which  should  be  taken 
to  heart  by  all  those  who  wish  not  to  see  their  country 
made  poorer  than  it  is.  “  We  did  not  do  it,”  the  anglers 
will  cry.  “  It  is  true  that  the  bright  feathers  of  this 
particular  bird  were  in  great  request  for  flies  ;  but  the 
species  survived  this  drain  on  its  numbers  :  the  frost 
did  it.”  The  collector,  too,  will  say  that  the  frost  did 
it ;  so  doubtless  will  say  the  cockney  sportsman  ;  and 
every  one  who  slays  a  rare  and  beautiful  bird  to  have 
“  something  pretty  in  a  glass  case.”  And  if  the  thought¬ 
less  women,  who  decorate  themselves  with  kingfishers’ 
carcasses,  were  capable  of  a  regret,  they,  too,  would  say 
the  same  thing.  The  fact  is,  they  all  did  it.  A  systematic- 
persecution  continued  for  alongperiod  must  have the  effect 
of  reducing  any  species  to  a  perilously  low  state  :  and  in 
that  state  an  unfavourable  season,  or  any  accident,  may 
sweep  it  suddenly  away.  “  Rarity  is  the  precursor  to 
extinction,”  was  a  saying  of  Darwin,  the  truth  of  which 
has  been  again  and  again  exemplified  within  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  in  England.  There  have  always 
been,  and  there  always  will  be,  great  frosts  :  the  delicate 
and  sedentary  species  which  we  are  now  losing  have 
survived  such  visitations  for  centuries  and  for  thousands 
of  years,  because  their  numbers  were  sufficient  to  stand 
the  drain  upon  them.  Nature,  we  know,  is  careless  of 
the  individual  life,  but  slow  to  destroy  her  types.  Man 
alone  has  been  the  agent  of  destruction  in  the  case  of  every 
species  of  which  our  country  has  been  despoiled;  and,  in 
too  many  cases,  wanton  destruction  has  been  his  sole 
motive — the  pleasure  of  killing  innocent  creatures  not 
to  be  used  as  food,  “but  for  the  handsomeness  of  the 
same,”  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  expressed  it.  It  is  well 
to  insist  on  this  fact  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
subject  of  the  protection  of  birds,  especially  of  the  rare 
and  rapidly  diminishing  species,  is  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  County  Councils  throughout  the  country. 

NOLLEKENS. 

"DOSWELL  records  as  an  instance  of  Dr.  Johnson’s 
V  “varying  from  himself  in  talk,”  what  on  two 
different  occasions  he  held  to  be  the  obligations  of  a 
biographer.  On  one  occasion,  Boswell  having  said  that 
“  in  writing  a  life,  a  man’s  peculiarities  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  because  they  mark  his  character,”  Johnson 
replied,  “  Sir,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  peculiarities  ;  the 
question  is  whether  a  man’s  vices  should  be  mentioned 
on  the  other  occasion,  the  Doctor  maintained  that  “  if  a 
man  is  to  write  a  Panegyric  he  may  keep  vices  out  of 
sight  ;  but  if  he  professes  to  write  a  Life  he  must  re¬ 
present  it  really  as  it  was.”  Whether  those  eccentrici¬ 
ties,  which  the  biographer  of  Nollekens,  the  sculptor, 
was  pleased  to  term  his  “  pecuniary  and  domestic  habits,” 
ever  deviated  into  vice,  or  whether  they  properly  re¬ 
mained  in  the  category  of  “a  man’s  peculiarities,”  is  a 
question  which  might  well  have  been  referred  to  that 
nice  sense  of  casuistry  for  which  the  Doctor  was  famous. 
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Certainly  John  Thomas  Smith  recorded  these  habits 
with  unparalleled  candour  ;  and  in  his  book,  entitled 
“  Nollekens  and  his  Times,”  we  possess  a  picture  of 
that  artist’s  life  “  really  as  it  was.”  And  certainly 
Dr.  Johnson,  had  he  been  confronted  with  this  por¬ 
trait  of  his  friend,  “little  Nolly,”  and  his  wife,  would 
have  again  “varied  from  himself.”  In  this  picture, 
remarkable  gifts  and  sordid  meannesses,  affluent  circum¬ 
stances  and  self-imposed  parsimony,  taste  and  want 
of  taste,  real  knowledge  and  inscrutable  ignorance, 
make  up  the  colours  of  the  background,  against  which 
are  seen  all  the  brightest  and  most  remarkable  figures 
of  the  age.  Sir  Joshua  is  there,  with  Angelica  Kauffman  ; 
Flaxman  and  Gainsborough,  Wilson  with  a  host  of  lesser 
artists,  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Garrick;  while  Dr.  Johnson 
himself  is  no  infrequent  figure.  It  is  impossible  to  call 
Smith’s  book  a  biography  ;  anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
of  the  artist  and  his  friends  are  jotted  down  in  it,  with 
scant  reference  to  their  chronological  sequence,  and  upon 
no  apparent  plan  ;  like  the  entries  in  a  commonplace 
book,  because  they  are  memorable.  The  book  is  a  very 
olla  podrida  of  tittle-tattle,  and  it  is  not  always  without 
a  suspicion  of  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  writer. 
Smith,  a  pupil  and  one  of  the  oldest  friends  of 
Nollekens,  was  also  one  of  the  executors  of  the  sculptor, 
who  only  left  him  a  hundred  pounds  for  his  trouble, 
whereas  he  had  expected  a  much  larger  legacy.  “He 
revenged  himself,”  says  a  recent  editor,  “by  writing 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  candid  biography  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  English  language.”  Books,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  written,  are  as  a  rule  (for  such  is  the 
pferversity  of  human  nature)  by  no  means  the  least 
amusing  of  books  ;  and  Mr.  John  Thomas  Smith’s  work 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  spite  of  its  anecdotal 
and  fragmentary  nature,  the  figures  and  characters  of 
Nollekens  and  his  wife  stand  out  with  surprising  clear¬ 
ness  and  precision  ;  the  obvious  candour  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  of  the  writer  excusing  his  want  of  literary 
art.  It  is  to  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  that  we  are  obliged 
for  a  recent  re-issue  of  this  book,  which  has  been  almost 
forgotten,  and  which  is  unique  in  its  kind.  It  affords 
another  instance  of  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  par¬ 
ticular  history  is  particularity ;  and  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  circumstance  in  the  life  of  a  man,  if  his  life  be  worth 
recording  at  all,  which  does  not  possess  a  certain 
interest  and  value  when  recorded  “  really  as  it  was.” 

Joseph  Nollekens  is  now’  remembered  only  by  a  few, 
on  account  of  the  busts  which  made  him  famous  in 
his  day  :  his  Venuses,  the  models  for  which  exercised 
the  vigilance  of  Mrs.  Nollekens  in  no  slight  degree,  have 
long  been  forgotten  ;  and  his  restorations  of  the  Fownley 
marbles  do  not  continue  to  bring  him  credit.  His  busts 
of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Warren  Hastings  are  now  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery;  and  the  names  of  Goldsmith, 
Johnson,  and  Sterne  occur  in  the  catalogue  of  the  heads 
modelled  by  him.  Born  in  London,  in  1737,  he  was 
placed  under  Scheemakers,  the  sculptor  ;  and  afterwards 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  under  Ciavetti. 

Dr.  Johnson  once  said  of  Nollekens  to  Boswell  :  “  It  is 
amazing  what  ignorance  of  certain  points  one  sometimes 
finds  in  men  of  eminence”:  indeed,  the  whole  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  sculptor  presents  a  series  of  unusual  accom¬ 
plishments  and  extraordinary  limitations.  In  his  youth, 
Mrs.  Scheemakers,  the  wife  of  the  statuary  to  whom  he 
was  put  apprentice,  used  to  say  of  him,  that  “Joey  was 
so  honest  that  she  could  always  trust  him  to  stone  the 
raisins”:  yet  he  had  no  scruples  in  smuggling  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  silk  stockings,  gloves  and  lace,  upon 
which  a  duty  was  then  laid,  in  order  to  save  every  shil¬ 
ling  he  could.  “His  contrivance,”  says  Smith,  “was 
truly  ingenious,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  first  time  that 
the  Custom-House  officers  had  ever  been  so  taken  in. 
All  his  plaster  busts  being  hollow,  he  stuffed  them  full 
of  the  above  articles,  and  then  spread  an  outside  coating 
of  plaster  at  the  back  across  the  shoulders  of  each,  so 
that  the  busts  appeared  like  solid  casts.”  “There,” 
Nollekens  exclaimed  to  Lord  Mansfield,  pointing  to  a  cast 
of  Sterne,  “do  you  know  that  busto,  my  lord,  held  my  lace 
ruffles  that  I  went  to  Court  in  when  I  came  from  Rome!” 
Upon  his  return  from  Italy,  he  was  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1771,  and  in  the  following 
year  an  Academician.  Somewhat  later  he  married  Mary, 
"he  daughter  of  Sanders  Welch,  who  succeeded  Fielding 
as  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  Westminster,  and 


who  figures  in  Boswell  as  a  friend  of  Johnson.  The 
Doctor  is  even  credited  to  have  entertained  serious 
thoughts  in  regard  to  Miss  Welch,  and  once  to  have 
admitted,  “I  think  Mary  would  have  been  mine  if  little 
Joe  had  not  stepped  in.”  Mrs.  Nollekens,  however, 
who  is  described  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  as  “the 
pink  of  precision,”  quickly  adopted  or  developed  not  a 
few  of  her  husband’s  eccentricities  and  dubious  econo¬ 
mies.  A  score  or  more  of  stories  are  at  hand  to 
illustrate  her  unspeakable  parsimony.  There  is  the 
inimitable  but  somewhat  lengthy  story  of  Mrs.  Bland 
and  the  mop  :  and  the  passage  which  narrates  how  “a 
pair  of  moulds,”  for  so  those  candles  were  designated 
whose  nature  distinguished  them  from  “dips,”  by  being 
well  nursed,  and  put  out  when  company  went  away, 
once  lasted  Mrs.  Nollekens  a  whole  year.  In  contriving 
such  frugalities,  Nollekens  himself  took  a  part.  When¬ 
ever  Mrs.  Nollekens,  Smith  tells  us,  purchased  tea  and 
sugar  at  a  certain  shop,  “she  always  requested,  just  at 
the  moment. she  was  quitting  the  counter,  to  have  either 
a  clove  or  a  bit  of  cinnamon  to  take  some  unpleasant 
taste  out  of  her  mouth  ;  but  she  never  was  seen  to  apply 
it  to  the  part  so  affected  :  so  that,  with  Nollekens’ 
nutmegs,  which  he  pocketed  from  the  table  at  the 
Academy  dinners,  they  contrived  to  accumulate  a  little 
stock  of  spices  without  any  expense  whatever.”  By 
such  means,  and  by  the  more  admirable  aid  of  unceasing 
industry,  Nollekens  amassed  a  fortuneof  some  ^200,000, 
which  he  left  to  his  friends  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
claims  which  they  had  upon  him.  Of  his  intellectual 
character,  Smith  gives  an  equally  vivid  and  equally 
amusing  portrait  :  in  some  matters  he  describes  him  as 
only  “  one  remove  from  an  idiot.”  The  coarseness  of  his 
manners,  the  curious  limitations  of  his  artistic  percep¬ 
tions,  and  his  illiteracy,  complete  the  background  against 
which  the  more  attractive  figures  in  this  amusing  work 
appear  and  disappear.  Queen  Caroline  peeling  onions 
for  pickling  with  Mrs.  Garrick  ;  Gainsborough  standing 
motionless  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  fascinated  by  the 
tones  of  a  violin  ;  or  the  handsome  woman  of  No.  65, 
Oxford  Market,  who  had  a  great  gift  of  modelling  in 
butter,  and  who  was  caught  by  Mrs.  Nollekens  in  the 
act  of  showing  a  few  pigs  and  sheep  in  a  butter-boat  to 
her  husband  :  of  such  is  this  motley  gathering  composed, 
and  in  such  trivial  incidents  are  their  characters  shown 
as  in  a  glass.  What  more  instructive  “  human  docu¬ 
ment  ”  would  the  student  of  psychology  desire  than  the 
story  of  Nollekens  showing  Dr.  Johnson  to  the  door, 
displeased  at  the  manner  in  which  the  hair  of  his  bust 
had  been  treated  ?  “  ‘  Now,  Doctor,’  complained  Nolle¬ 

kens,  ‘  you  did  say  you  would  give  my  busto  half  an  hour- 
before  dinner,  and  dinner  has  been  waiting  this  long 
time,’  to  which  the  Doctor’s  reply  was  ‘  Bow-wow- 
wow’  !  ” 

DEATH. 

IN  a  recent  essay,  natural  death  was  presented  as  a  care¬ 
ful  gardener,  weeding  out  the  old  that  there  might  be 
room  for  the  new,  and  not  as  a  casual  intruder  scattering^ 
wanton  destruction.  In  order  that  each  regiment  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  may  be  kept  full  of  creatures  resplendent 
with  young  and  vigorous  life,  an  age  is  fixed  at  which  the 
battered  veterans  must  retire.  In  some  regiments  the 
notice  is  short  and  sharp  ;  individuals  are  hustled  out  of 
the  ranks  the  moment  their  business  is  accomplished.  In 
others  there  is  a  retiring  allowance  of  life,  and  individuals 
drift  through  senility  towards  their  end.  The  nature 
of  the  end  we  conceive  from  our  knowledge  of  it  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals,  and  conceive  it  erroneously. 
For  with  the  higher  animals,  what  we  call  death  is  a 
sudden  cessation  of  the  gross  functions  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  moment  at  which  the  watchers  say  “this,  that 
was  alive,  is  now  dead.”  Death  has  come  by  one  of  the 
atria  mortis ,  the  three  gates ;  by  failure  of  the  heart,  or 
the  lungs,  or  the  brain,  the  mechanism  has  broken 
down  and  stops  suddenly  and  visibly.  Even  in  old  age 
when  there  has  been  a  slow  degeneration  of  all  the 
organs,  the  final  arrest  of  their  functions  comes 
sharply,  at  a  particular  moment.  But  this  sudden¬ 
ness  is  no  part  of  the  real  nature  of  the  event.  The 
point  of  time  varies  with  the  skill  of  the  surgeon,  and 
with  the  appliances  at  his  disposal.  It  is  not  until  long 
after  the  moment  at  which  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
spirit  has  left  the  body  that  the  tissues  are  dead.  For 
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hours  afterwards  the  skin  remains  alive,  the  hairs  grow, 
the  sweat-glands  are  in  repulsive  activity,  while  the 
muscles  respond  to  electrical  stimulation  by  nightmare 
contortions.  The  body  of  a  man  is  a  highly  integrated 
structure  ;  each  organ  has  a  communion  so  intimate 
with  every  other  organ  that  failure  of  any  part  is 
reflected  upon  the  whole,  and  the  breakdown  of  heart, 
or  lungs,  or  brain  brings  slow  but  irremediable  disaster 
upon  the  whole  body.  In  this  we  have  to  distinguish 
two  things  :  what  we  call  death — the  sudden  arrest  that 
is  an  accident  of  the  complex  harmony  of  the  body,  as 
when  a  steamship  is  stopped  in  mid-ocean  by  the 
rupture  of  a  valve — and  the  actual  death  of  the  living 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  and  tissues. 

In  the  descending  scale  of  animal  life,  the  relations 
between  the  organs  are  less  and  less  intimate,  and  the 
misleading  suddenness  of  the  arrest  of  their  machinery 
fades  away.  The  heart  of  a  turtle,  from  which  the  brain 
has  been  removed,  will  continue  to  beat  for  days.  A 
worm  or  a  star-fish  may  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  each 
piece  remains  alive,  sometimes  even  reproducing  the 
whole.  Who  shall  name  the  point  of  death  of  an 
oyster,  or  of  a  sea-anemone?  No  stoppage  of  a 
single  organ  causes  sudden  and  conspicuous  change  in 
the  whole  ;  when  protoplasmic  death  of  a  part  occurs, 
either  the  part  is  sloughed  away  and  replaced,  or  the 
ripples  of  destructive  change  spread  slowly  from  cell  to 
cell,  each  unaffected  part  remaining  active  to  the  last. 
In  the  simplest  animals  of  all,  organisms  that  consist 
each  of  a  single  cell,  death  may  be  seen  at  its  lowest 
terms.  There  is  no  composite  multicellular  body,  no 
bodily  mechanism  to  break  down,  no  possibility  of  the 
failure  of  one  set  of  cells  gradually  creeping  upon  others. 
Each  organism  is  alive  or  dead  as  its  protoplasm  is 
alive  or  dead. 


Here,  in  their  simplest  forms,  are  life  and  death  ;  and 
here,  asking  it  death  be  inherent  in  living  matter,  we 
find  surprising  answer.  Violence  of  heat  and  cold, 
mechanical  forces  and  the  assaults  of  chemical  affinities 
may  destroy  these  single  particles  of  life  ;  but  if  not 
overthrown  by  rude  accident,  and  if  provided  with  food 
and  drink,  their  protoplasm  lives  for  ever.  Each  particle 
feeds,  until,  outgrowing  a  convenient  size,  it  cleaves 
asunder  and  the  one  life  becomes  twTo  lives.  So  far  as 
reason  and  observation  can  inform  us,  the  living  par¬ 
ticles  in  the  ponds  and  seas  of  to-day  have  descended  in 
a  direct  continuity  of  living  material  from  the  first  dawn 
of  life.  No  other  solution  is  open,  save  the  possibility 
of  a  spontaneous  generation  of  living  matter  so  continual 
and  so  common  that  it  could  not  have  eluded  the  search 
of  science.  This  is  that  “  immortality  of  the  protozoa  ” 
hinted  at  by  Lankester  in  England,  blazoned  into  fame 
by  Weismann. 

Whether  or  no  the  protoplasm  of  the  tissues  of  higher 
organisms  be  potentially  immortal,  can  be  only  a  matter 
of  inference.  The  reproductive  cells,  indeed,  form  a 
living  chain,  binding  the  animals  and  plants  of  the 
present  with  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  re¬ 
motest  past.  This  reproductive  protoplasm  is  immortal 
in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  protoplasm  of  single 
cells  is  immortal,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe 
with  Weismann  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  other  tissues 
has  acquired  mortality,  and  is  different  in  kind.  It  dies, 
but  only  because  it  is  part  of  a  complex  structure.  The 
machinery  of  the  body  is  not  regulated  to  last  for  ever  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  race  that 
it  should  break  down  when  reproduction  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  and  its  breakdown  results  in  the  ruin  of  its 
component  parts.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  protoplasm  itself  grows  old.  A  slip  cut  from  a  tree 
many  centuries  old,  may  be  grafted  on  a  young  tree  and 
so  enter  on  a  new  lease  of  life.  Were  the  process  to  be 
continued,  a  continuity  of  protoplasmic  life  might  be 
maintained.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  death  is  not  inherent 
in  living  matter.  Protoplasm  may  live  for  ever,  as  a 
flame  shielded  from  the  wind  and  fed  from  an  endless 
store  would  burn  for  ever. 


Interesting  as  it  may  be,  this  triumph  over  death 
barren  and  formal  in  the  sense  that  affects  us  mos 
the  life  that  endures  is  life  only  in  an  abstract  sense, 
is  individual  life  that  appeals  to  our  emotions,  individu 
death  that  broods  over  our  joys.  Even  among  tl 
protozoa,  the  individuals  that  come  into  being  are  ne 
individuals,  the  parent  divided  in  two  is  as  surely  dea 


as  if  a  corruptible  body  were  left  behind.  Mortal  man 
and  the  immortal  protozoa  have  the  same  barren  im¬ 
mortality  ;  the  individuals  perish,  living  on  only  in  their 
descendants,  creatures  of  their  body,  separated  pieces  of 
their  undying  protoplasm  ;  the  type  alone  persists. 

THE  HATRED  OF  AUTHORITY. 

T  T  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  those  of  us  who 
-L  feel  an  interest  in  the  Fine  Arts,  how,  shortly  before 
Christmas  last,  the  Winchester  barracks  were  burned 
down.  The  disaster  was  a  national  one  :  for  the  building 
was  an  important  and  beautiful  specimen  of  architecture, 
erected  originally,  with  singular  felicity  as  to  the  choice  of 
site,  for  a  royal  palace.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  been 
the  designer  of  this  palace,  and  we  need  here  say  no  more 
about  it  than  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  majestic  genius. 

The  news  of  this  catastrophe  was  of  course  duly 
given  in  our  papers  ;  but  a  certain  leading  Radical  paper 
not  only  gave  the  news  but  an  editorial  comment  upon 
it.  We  are  quoting  this  comment  in  full  without 
making  any  elaborate  excuse  for  doing  so  ;  for  it  is  a 
most  instructive  exhibition  of  a  certain  aspect  of  the 
modern  Radical  spirit,  and  not  a  sentence  from  it  could 
be  spared.  Here,  then,  is  our  contemporary’s  frank  and 
elegant  confession  : 

“  Arson  is  hateful  to  us  as  a  rule,  but  we  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  inquire  too  closely  into  the  cause  of  the  barrack 
fire  at  Winchester.  There  is  one  circumstance  about 
the  fife  which  makes  us  regard  it  in  any  event  with 
supreme  satisfaction.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  As  free-born  Britons,  we  protest 
against  the  tyranny  of  this  architectural  tradition.  Not 
a  useless,  empty  City  church  is  threatened,  but  we  are 
faced  with  the  protest  that  it  is  the  work  of  Sir 
Christopher  WYen.  Not  an  improvement  can  be  mooted 
within  the  City  boundaries  without  imploring  voices 
reaching  us  to  stay  our  sacrilegious  hands  because  of 
some  wretched  bit  of  old  stonework  which  is  attributed 
to  Sir  Christopher  WYen.  We  have  no  personal  feeling 
in  the  matter  ;  but  when  a  reputation  is  thrown  at  our 
heads  with  unfailing  persistence  on  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion  it  becomes  positively  maddening  ;  and  whatever  the 
effect  on  the  Army  Estimates  maybe,  we  to-day  express 
our  cordial  and  unfeigned  delight  that  the  Winchester 
barracks  have  been  burned.” 

Now,  if  these  memorable  utterances  had  occurred  in 
the  letter  of  a  casual  correspondent,  one  might  simply 
have  read  them  with  a  smile,  as  at  the  nonsense  of  some 
ill-educated  and  bilious  fellow  with  an  itch  for  cutting 
capers  in  print,  and  so  have  dismissed  them.  But  an 
editorial  utterance  commands  more  attention,  though 
not  necessarily  more  respect  ;  however  silly  or  con¬ 
temptible,  it  has  a  certain  significance  ;  and  the  Radical 
print  in  question,  lauded  to  the  skies  as  it  is  by  current 
Radicals  for  its  advanced  views  and  its  fearlessness,  may 
be  taken  to  have  known  pretty  well  the  temper  of  its 
supporters  in  such  an  affair  as  this  Winchester  barracks 
business,  and  to  have  set  them  a  tune  over  the  thing 
which  it  was  sure  they  would  dance  to  readily.  We 
rescue  the  “note,”  therefore,  for  a  moment  from  the 
oblivion  which  is  its  proper  fate,  and  ask  our  readers  to 
ponder  it  as  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  a  certain 
body  of  their  countrymen  who  commend  themselves  to 
us  as  our  emancipators  and  guides. 

And  what  is  it  that  is  at  bottom  of  this  Radical  jubila¬ 
tion,  this  paean  of  the  “free-born  Briton”  over  the 
spectacle  of  a  majestic  work  of  art  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  ?  Nothing  in  the  world  but  this — a  sheer 
hatred  of  Authority.  Let  us  pass  over  the  contemptuous 
and  unwarranted  allusion  to  the  City  churches.  About 
the  W  inchester  barracks  there  is  even  no  pretence  that 
they  were  an  obstruction,  or  that  they  were  unfitted  for 
their  purpose.  They  were  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
WYen  :  there  is  the  beginning  and  there  is  the  end  of 
their  offence.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  master  in  the  arts,  a  master  of  the  first  order  : 
and  our  “free-born  Briton,”  that  species  of  him  which 
is  “  up  to  date,’  cannot  stomach  a  master;  his  blood 
boils  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  superiority,  of  service, 
of  humility,  of  reverence.  Full  grown  and  fully 
accoutred,  as  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  he  leaps 
out  on  us  ;  and,  prestissimo !  the  elders  and  their  tradi¬ 
tions  are  scattered  before  him  as  chaff. 
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We  hold  no  brief  for  the  Past :  the  times  change 
inevitably,  and  we  along  with  them  :  with  no  jaundiced 
eye  do  we  look  out  upon  the  insistent  “  modern  spirit, 
but  rather  are  we  ready  to  do  what  little  lies,  in  us  to 
make  straight  its  path.  But  the  modern  spirit  has  its 
dangers  and  follies  ;  and  to  refuse  to  see  these,  to  con¬ 
done  them,  is  to  do  the  modern  world  the  worst  of 
services.  Yes,  and  here  in  this  Radical  comment  on  a 
great  artistic  disaster  we  have  writ  large  for  us  a  speci¬ 
men  of  our  current  insolence  and  self-complacency,  our 
insane  rebellion  against  all  that  curbs  and  disciplines 
our  uneducated  temper.  _  )( 

“  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  there  is  no  God. 

THE  LONDON  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS. 

MUSIC  would  seem  to  be  possessed  at  present  by 
a  diabolical  spirit  of  intolerance  that  divides 
musical  London  into  a  number  of  violently  hostile 
groups.  Each  group  accepts  certain  composers,  singers, 
and  players,  and  no  others  besides  ;  each  group,  too, 
requires  of  all  men  that  they  shall  accept  its  favourites, 
and  though  the  favourites  vary  with  the  locality — 
though  here  only  A,  B,  and  C,  there  only  X,  Y,  and  Z 
are  accepted — fundamentally  the  request  is  always  the 
same  :  having  made  a  choice  of  pet  artists,  you  must 
straightway  swallow  them  whole.  To  confess  to  a 
sneaking  fondness  for  a  Stanford  symphony  and  a 
distaste  for  “Eden”  exposes  one  to  a  charge  of  wanton 
inconsistency  ;  to  deny  that  Joachim  always  plays  well, 
even  though  you  affirm  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  often 
“the  incomparable  artist,”  is  reckoned  flat  disloyalty; 
and  as  for  the  unhappy  person  who  dislikes  Sullivan’s 
or  Parry’s  music,  in  some  circles  his  crime  is  downright 
heresy,  and  there  are  admirers  of  these  composers  who 
would  willingly  prepare  faggot  and  stake  for  him.  We 
regret  to  learn  that,  owing  to  this  intolerant  spirit,  our 
remarks  of  last  week  upon  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
despite  their  considerate  and  encouraging  tone,  have 
been  received  with  less  of  graciousness  than  we  antici¬ 
pated.  As  an  abstract  proposition,  it  is  admitted  that 
orchestral  music  in  this  country  is  in  a  somewhat  parlous 
state  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  that  the  fault 
lies  to  an  extent  with  certain  persons  without  provoking 
immediate  resentment.  The  Philharmonic  Society  is 
the  laughingstock  of  musical  Europe  ;  and  this  is  not 
due  to  recent  severe  frost,  nor  the  small  Government 
majority,  nor  the  lock-out  in  the  boot  trade,  but  simply 
and  solely  to  the  incompetenceof  the  directors.  They  have 
an  excellent  conductor  and  an  excellent  band  ;  nothing 
on  earth  prevents  their  joint  will  from  being  carried  out, 
and  if  their  programmes  and  performances  fall  far 
beneath  a  passable  standard,  they,  and  only  they,  must 
be  held  responsible.  If  this  does  not  please  Mr. 
Cummings  and  his  colleagues,  we  are  sorry  for  it — the 
more  so  as  the  only  consolation  we  can  offer  is  the 
reminder  that  were  the  Philharmonic  Society  as  high  as 
it  is  now  low  in  artistic  repute,  the  directors  would  claim 
the  credit  as  eagerly  as  they  now  shirk  the  blame.  The 
resentment  of  their  champions  is  not  our  concern,  but 
we  believe  that  if  art-matters  were  considered  more 
tolerantly,  and  with  reference  to  art  instead  of  the 
personal  feelings  of  unimportant  gentlemen,  art  would 
fare  none  the  worse. 

These  moralizings  are  of  general  application  ;  but  we 
shall  not  be  sorry  if  Mr.  Henschel’s  admirers,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  consider  them  well  before  breaking  out  into 
protest.  The  Everlasting  Booby  in  his  various  mani¬ 
festations  will  always  be  treated  by  us  with  considerate 
good  humour  ;  but  Mr.  Henschel  is  far  too  clever  to 
expect  that  we  will  let  him  off  so  lightly.  He  should 
have  realized  long  before  to-day  what  ails  these  Sym¬ 
phony  Concerts  of  his  that  they  are  not  a  popular 
success.  Lest  by  any  chance  the  explanation  has  never 
occurred  to  him,  here  it  is  :  neither  the  conducting,  nor 
programmes,  nor  lack  of  the  vocal  element,  help  to 
generate  the  artistic  atmosphere  that  alone  allures  the 
public.  What  a  cheerful  contrast  was  the  concert  of 
14  March  (the  last  of  the  series),  when  Miss  Esther 
Palliser  and  Mr.  David  Bispham  sang,  and  Mr.  Willy 
Burmester  fiddled,  to  the  bleak  workaday  air  of  all  the 
concerts  that  preceded  it.  Mr.  Burmester,  though  he 
rightly  used  his  astounding  virtuoso  powers  to  awe  the 
ublic  and  the  press  at  the  beginning  of  his  English 


career,  was  never  grossly  inartistic.  In  Paganini’s 
concerto  he  took  the  audience  out  of  the  slough  of  des¬ 
pond  in  which  they  had  been  sunk  by  Mr.  Henschel's 
reading  of  the  “  Flying  Dutchman  ”  overture,  and  lifted 
them  to  an  agreeable  height  of  blissful  expectancy  by  a 
succession  of  technical  feats,  each  accomplished  with 
more  perfect  clearness  and  ease  than  the  last.  Mr. 
Emanuel  Moor’s  new  symphony  (which  we  will  discuss 
next  week),  played  as  so  much  pleasureless  journey- 
work  by  Mr.  Henschel  and  his  men,  chilled  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  a  little.  Then  came  Miss  Palliser  and  Mr. 
Bispham,  smiling  and  self-assured  of  their  ability  to 
please,  with  a  preposterous  yet  exquisitely  lovely 
scene  from  Rubinstein’s  “  Die  Makkabaer  ;  and  this 
they  sang  with  a  grace  of  phrasing,  force  of  dramatic 
expression,  and  beauty  of  tone,  that  made,  it  easy 
to  forget  the  absurdity  of  Judah  and  Neomi  singing 
Lutheran  chorales,  and  speedily  converted  the  glow 
of  excitement  lit  by  Mr.  Burmester,  and  damped  by 
Messrs.  Moor  and  Henschel,  into  a  higher  artistic 
mood — the  prevailing  mood  in  St.  James’s  Hall  when 
Richter  is  doing  his  glorious  best,  or  in  Queen’s  Hall 
even  when  Mottl  is  only  at  his  second  best.  Miss 
Palliser’s  singing,  especially,  was  imbued  with  a 
voluptuous  charm,  a  warm  rapture,  that  compelled  the 
response  of  the  audience,  and  more  than  compensated 
for  her  late  shortcomings.  After  this,  Mr.  Burmester  s 
gymnastic  display  in  variations  by  Paganini,  touched  up 
by  himself,  upon  the  ancient  and  overworked  “Nel  cor 
piu,”  came  as  an  artistic  anticlimax.  Still,  his  immense 
force  held  attention  ;  and  the  interest  in  the  concert 
was  sustained  to  the  end,  first  by  his  playing,  and 
then  by  Mr.  Henschel’s  energetic  performance  of  the 
Kaisermarsch.  If  the  Symphony  concerts  were  all  as 
satisfying  as  this,  they  would  speedily  be  crammed  to 
the  ceiling  ;  but  the  touch  that  rounds  off  the  whole 
thing  into  completeness,  in  the  present  case,  that  duet,  is 
precisely  the  touch  that  is  generally  absent.  Sometimes 
a  second-rate  singer — Mrs.  Henschel,  for  instance 
appears  ;  but  of  the  whole  second-rate  species,  and  of 
Mrs.  Henschel  especially,  the  Symphony  Concert  audience 
has  heard  sufficient.  Wagner  made  a  fine  singer  at  every 
orchestral  concert  an  imperative  necessity.  We  must 
have  his  music,  and  without  a  singer  his  music  often 
becomes  a  mere  burlesque.  Only  a  few  Wagner  pieces 
are  at  all  effective  in  their  mutilated  state,  and  these 
have  been  heard  until  we  are  sated  of  them.  By  not 
engaging  a  singer,  and  putting  on  his  programmes 
the  less  familiar  scenes  from  the  music-dramas,  Mr. 
Henschel  is  actually  dodging  thousands  of  possible 
supporters  who  will  take  every  opportunity  of  hearing 
these  scenes  in  their  concert  shape  until  Sir  Augustus 
Harris  mounts  “Parsifal”  and  the  whole  “Ring”  at 
Covent  Garden,  or  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  runs  off  his 
Wagner  Theatre  on  Richmond  Hill.  The  programmes 
of  the  last  season  have  been  intolerably  dull  :  hampered 
by  them,  the  greatest  orchestral  virtuoso  could  scarcely 
make  the  concerts  interesting  ;  and  Mr.  Henschel  is  not 
a  great  orchestral  virtuoso.  He  is  not  personal  like 
Mottl,  nor  like  Richter  a  great  interpreter,  nor  a  sound 
straightforward  player  like  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie.  A 
stranger  conductor  has  never  been  seen.  His  beat  is 
often  a  wild  whirl  of  the  stick,  suggesting  an  ineffectual 
endeavour  to  stir  an  invisible  bowl  of  porridge,  and 
apparently  intended  to  impress  the  audience  rather  than 
convey  any  meaning  to  the  band.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Henschel  does  not  leave  his  men  altogether  alone  :  they 
would  get  along  better  if  he  did.  After  allowing  them 
to  find  their  unaided  way  through  a  maze  of  difficult 
passages,  he  will  suddenly  and  for  no  discernible  reason 
interfere  when  all  is  going  well,  and  worry  them  until 
their  exasperation  comes  out  in  the  “  tight”  tone  of  the 
strings  and  the  awkward  accents  of  the  wood-wind, 
and  a  correspondinguneasiness  isbegotten  in  the  listener. 
The  trumpets  and  trombones  are  alone  allowed  to  go 
their  own  way,  and  when  they  are  making  sad  work 
of  a  Beethoven  symphony  or  Wagner  excerpt,  Mr. 
Henschel’s  evident  enjoyment  of  the  din  proclaims  the 
true  descendant  of  the  folk  that  were  wont  to  blow  the 
trumpet  in  the  new  moon.  But  in  the  stalls  all  this  sort 
of  thing  is  not  so  enjoyable. 

Here,  then,  are  reasons  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
small  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  Symphony  Con¬ 
certs  ;  but  there  is  yet  one  more.  Mr.  Henschel  himself 
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has  made  it  hard  for  the  public  to  have  any  great  faith 
in  him  as  a  conductor.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  general 
belief  is  that  Jack  of  all  trades  must  be  master  of  none. 
And  Mr.  Henschel,  a  singer  without  a  fine  voice,  a 
composer  without  genius,  a  conductor  without  a  per¬ 
sonality  or  even  a  beat,  has  insisted  on  conducting  and 
composing  and  singing  until  in  the  end  he  has  gained 
the  unenviable  repute  of  being  nothing  more  than  an 
odd-job  man.  Mr.  Bispham  is  a  better  singer,  Mr. 
Manns  a  better  conductor,  Dr.  Stanford  a  better  com¬ 
poser  :  in  no  province  does  Mr.  Henschel  shine  as 
even  a  leading  light.  It  is  ludicrously  vexatious  to 
note  how  this  splendidly  gifted  musician  has  through 
sheer  wilfulness  avoided  the  path  that  would  easily  have 
led  him  to  honest  fame.  Despite  the  unpleasant  quality 
of  his  voice,  his  rare  artistic  insight  and  knowledge  of 
vocal  effect  would  quickly  enable  him  to  become  a  great 
singer  were  he  content  to  play  one  part.  It  is  too  late 
now  to  hope  that  he  will  ever  be  content  with  one  part. 
But  concerts  like  the  London  Symphony  Concerts  are 
pressingly  wanted  at  the  present  day,  and  we  trust  that 
Mr.  Henschel  will  at  least  try  to  play  the  part  of  con¬ 
ductor  more  efficiently.  If  he  will  throw  overboard  his 
silly  affectations,  which  take  in  no  one,  and  be  content 
to  fetch  out  what  there  is  in  him  instead  of  seeking  to 
appear  what  he  is  not ;  if  he  will  give  us  more  master¬ 
pieces  and  fewer  pieces  by  mediocrities  ;  and,  above  all, 
if  he  will  engage  the  best  vocalist  available  for  every 
concert:  why  then,  the  public  that  now  stay  away  will 
soon  discover  that  by  staying  away  they  are  losing 
something,  and  in  the  solid  artistic  and  financial  position 
of  his  concerts  Mr.  Henschel  will  secure  a  substantial 
reward  for  his  pains. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  THEATRE  REPENTS. 

“  A  Man’s  Love,”  a  Play  in  three  acts,  from  the 
Dutch  of  J.  C.  de  Vos  ;  and  “  Salve,”  a  Dramatic 
Fragment  in  one  act,  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer. 
The  Independent  Theatre  (Opdra  Comique),  k 
March,  1895. 

'  |  'HE  Independent  Theatre  is  becoming  wretchedly 
respectable.  Nobody  now  clamours  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  Mr.  Grein  under  Lord  Campbell’s  Act,  or 
denounces  myself  and  the  other  frequenters  of  the  per¬ 
formances  as  neurotic,  cretinous  degenerates.  This  is 
not  as  it  should  be.  In  my  barbarous  youth,  when  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  theatre-going  was  the  fierce  struggle 
at  the  pit-door,  I  learnt  a  lesson  which  I  have  never 
forgotten :  namely,  that  the  secret  of  getting  in  was  to 
wedge  myself  into  the  worst  of  the  crush.  When  ribs 
and  breastbone  were  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  and  the 
stout  lady  in  front,  after  passionately  calling  on  her 
escort  to  take  her  out  of  it  if  he  considered  himself  a  man, 
had  resigned  herself  to  death,  my  hopes  of  a  place  in  the 
front  row  ran  high.  If  the  pressure  slackened  I  knew  I 
was  being  extruded  into  the  side  eddies  where  the  feeble 
and  half-hearted  were  throwing  away  their  chance  of  a 
good  seat  for  such  paltry  indulgences  as  freedom  to 
breathe  and  a  fully  expanded  skeleton.  The  progressive 
man  goes  through  life  on  the  same  principle,  instinctively 
making  for  the  focus  of  struggle  and  resisting  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  edge  him  out  into  the  place  of  ease.  When 
the  Independent  Theatre  was  started,  its  supporters 
all  made  for  it,  I  presume — certainly  I  did — because  it 
was  being  heavily  squeezed.  There  was  one  crowded 
moment  when,  after  the  first  performance  of  “  Ghosts,” 
the  atmosphere  of  London  was  black  with  vituperation, 
with  threats,  with  clamourfor  suppression  and  extinction, 
with  everything  that  makes  life  worth  living  in  modern 
society.  I  have  myself  stood  before  the  Independent 
footlights  in  obedience  to  my  vocation  (literally)  as 
dramatic  author,  drinking  in  the  rapture  of  such  a  hoot¬ 
ing  from  the  outraged  conventional  first-nighter  as  even 
Mr.  Henry  James  might  have  envied.  But  now  that 
glory  has  departed  to  the  regular  theatres.  My  poor 
little  audacity  of  a  heroine  who  lost  her  temper  and  shook 
her  housemaid  has  been  eclipsed  by  heroines  who  throw 
the  Bible  into  the  fire.  Mr.  Grein,  no  longer  a  revolu¬ 
tionist,  is  modestly  bidding  for  the  position  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  German  Reed,  and  will  shortly  be  con¬ 
secrated  by  public  opinion  as  the  manager  of  the  one 
theatre  in  London  that  is  not  a  real  wicked  Pinerotic 


theatre,  and  is,  consequently,  the  only  theatre  in  London 
that  it  is  not  wrong  for  good  people  to  go  to.  His 
latest  playbill  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  It  begins 
with  “A  Man’s  Love,”  from  the  Dutch  of  J.  C.  de  Vos, 
and  ends  with  “Salve,”  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer.  The 
first  would  be  contemptuously  rejected  by  Mr.  Hare  as 
a  snivelling,  pietistic  insult  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  and 
the  second  might  without  the  least  incongruity  be  played 
as  a  curtain-raiser  before  “Green  Bushes”  or  “The 
Wreck  Ashore.” 

The  defence  to  this  grave  disparagement  will  probably 
be  that,  in  “  A  Man’s  Love,”  the  hero  makes  advances 
to  his  undeceased  wife’s  sister,  and  that  Salve  ends 
unhappily.  I  cannot  allow  the  excuse.  Any  man,  on 
the  stage  or  off  it,  may  make  love  to  his  sister-in-law 
without  rousing  the  faintest  sense  of  unexpectedness  in 
the  spectator.  And  when,  as  in  Mr.  de  Vos’s  play,  the 
young  lady  tells  him  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  leaves  the  house  without  making  her  sister  miser¬ 
able  by  telling  her  why,  the  situation  becomes  positively 
triter  than  if  he  had  not  made  love  to  her  at  all.  There 
is  only  one  Independent  Theatre  drama  to  be  got  out  of 
such  a  theme  ;  and  that  is  the  drama  of  the  discovery 
by  the  man  that  he  has  married  the  wrong  sister,  and 
that  the  most  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
to  do  their  duty  does  not  avail  against  that  solid  fact. 
Such  a  drama  occurred  in  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest 
English  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  one  who  was 
never  accused  by  his  worst  enemies  of  being  a  loose 
liver.  But  Mr.  de  Vos  has  not  written  that  drama,  or 
even  pretended  to  write  it.  As  to  the  unhappy  ending 
of“  Salve,”  unhappy  endings  are  not  a  new  development 
in  the  theatre,  but  a  reversion  to  an  older  stage  phase. 

I  take  it  that  the  recently  defunct  happy  ending,  which 
is  merely  a  means  of  sending  the  audience  away  in  good 
humour,  was  brought  in  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
farce.  Formerly  you  had  “The  Gamester”  to  begin 
with  ;  and  then,  when  Beverley  had  expired  yelling  from 
the  effects  of  swallowing  some  powerful  mineral  irritant, 
there  was  a  screaming  farce  to  finish  with.  When  it 
suddenly  occurred  to  the  managers  that  for  twenty-five 
years  or  so  no  experienced  playgoer  had  ever  been 
known  to  wait  for  the  farce,  it  was  dropped  ;  and  nothing 
was  left  in  the  bill  except  the  play  of  the  evening  and  a 
curtain-raiser  to  keep  the  gallery  amused  whilst  waiting 
for  the  plutocracy  to  finish  their  dinners  and  get  down 
to  their  reserved  seats.  Still  the  idea  of  sending  away 
the  audience  in  a  cheerful  temper  survived,  and  led  to 
the  incorporation  of  that  function  of  the  farce  into  the 
end  of  the  play.  Hence  the  happy  ending.  But  in 
course  of  time  this  produced  the  same  effect  as  the 
farce.  The  people  got  up  and  made  for  the  doors  the 
moment  they  saw  it  coming  ;  and  managers  were  re¬ 
duced  to  the  abject  expedient  of  publishing  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  a  request  to  the  audience  not  to  rise  until  the 
fall  of  the  curtain.  When  even  this  appeal  ad  ynisericor- 
diam  failed,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  abolish  the 
happy  ending,  and  venture  on  the  wild  innovation  of 
ringing  down  the  curtain  the  moment  the  play  was  really 
over.  This  brought  back  the  old  tragic  ending  of  the 
farce  days,  which  was  of  course  immediately  hailed,  as 
the  custom  is  whenever  some  particularly  ghastly  anti¬ 
quity  is  trotted  out,  as  the  newest  feature  of  the  new 
drama. 

So  much  then  for  the  novelty  of  Mrs.  Beringer’s  idea 
of  ending  her  little  play  by  making  the  mother  slay  her 
long-lost  cheeyild,  and  go  mad  then  and  there  like  Lucia 
de  Lammermoor.  Indeed,  if  Mrs.  Theodore  Wright 
had  struck  up  “  Spargi  d’amaro  pianto,”  with  flute 
obbligato  and  variations,  my  old  Italian  operatic  train¬ 
ing  would  have  saved  me  from  the  least  feeli  ng  of  sur¬ 
prise,  though  the  younger  generation  would  certainly 
have  thought  us  both  mad.  The  variations  would  have 
been  quite  in  keeping  with  the  bags  of  gold  poured  out 
on  the  table,  and  with  the  spectacle  of  a  mother  taking 
up  the  breadknife  and  transfixing  her  healthy  young 
son  full  in  the  public  view.  Is  it  possible  that  Mrs. 
Beringer  has  not  yet  realized  that  these  mock  butcheries 
belong  to  the  babyhood  of  the  drama?  She  may  depend 
on  it  there  is  a  solid  reason  for  Hedda  Gabler  shooting 
herself  behind  the  scenes  instead  of  stabbing  herself 
before  them.  In  that,  Ibsen  shakes  hands  with  the 
Greek  dramatic  poets  just  as  clearly  as  Mrs.  Beringer, 
with  her  gory  breadknife,  shakes  hands  with  the  most 
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infantile  melodramatists  of  the  Donizettian  epoch. 

“  Salve”  is  not  at  all  a  bad  piece  of  work  of  its  naive 
kind  :  indeed,  except  for  a  few  unactable  little  bits 
here  and  there,  it  would  merit  high  praise  at  the  Pavilion 
or  Marylebone  theatres  ;  but  what,  in  the  name  of  all 
that’s  Independent,  has  it  to  do  with  the  aims  of  Mr. 
Grein’s  society  ? 

To  find  any  sort  of  justification  for  the  performance 
I  must  turn  to  the  acting— for  let  me  say  that  I  should 
consider  Mr.  Grein  quite  in  order  in  giving  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Robertson’s  “Caste,”  followed  by  “Box 
and  Cox,”  if  he  could  handle  them  so  as  to  suggest 
fresh  developments  in  stage  art.  Unfortunately,  the 
management  made  an  incomprehensible  mistake  in 
casting'  “A  Man’s  Love.”  It  had  at  its  disposal  Miss 
Winifred  Fraser  and  Miss  Mary  Keegan  ;  and  the  two 
women’s  parts  in  the  play  were  well  suited  to  their 
strongly  contrasted  personalities.  Accordingly,  it  put 
Miss  Keegan  into  the  part  which  suited  Miss  Fraser, 
and  Miss  Fraser  into  the  part  which  suited  Miss  Keegan. 
The  two  ladies  did  what  they  could  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  their  predicament  was  hopeless  from 
the  outset.  The  resultant  awkwardness  made  the 
worst  of  the  very  clumsy  devices  by  which  the  action 
of  the  play  is  maintained — impossible  soliloquies,  inci¬ 
dents  off  the  stage  described  by  people  on  it  as  they 
stare  at  them  through  the  wings,  and  the  like  :  all,  by 
the  way,  reasons  why  the  Independent  Theatre  should 
not  have  produced  the  work  unless  these  crudities  were 
atoned  for  by  boldness  or  novelty  in  some  other  direc  . ion. 

The  two  ladies  being  practically  out  of  the  question, 
the  burden  of  the  play  fell  upon  Mr.  Herbert  Flemming, 
whose  work  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  sort  of 
thing  we  are  accustomed  to  from  our  popular  “  leading 
men.”  We  all  know  the  faultlessly  dressed,  funereally 
wooden,  carefully  phrased  walking  negation  who  is  so 
careful  not  to  do  anything  that  could  help  or  hinder 
our  imaginations  in  mending  him  into  a  hero.  His 
great  secret  is  to  keep  quiet,  look  serious,  and,  above 
all,  not  act.  To  this  day  you  see  Mr.  Lewis  Waller 
and  Mr.  George  Alexander  struggling,  even  in  the 
freedom  of  management,  with  the  habits  of  the  days 
when  they  were  expected  to  supply  this  particular  style 
of  article,  and  to  live  under  the  unwritten  law  :  “  Be  a 
nonentity,  or  you  will  get  cast  for  villains,”  a  fate  which 
has  actually  overtaken  Mr.  Waring  because  his  efforts 
to  suppress  himself  stopped  short  of  absolute  inanity. 
Only  for  certain  attractive  individual  peculiarities  which 
have  enabled  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  to  place  himself 
above  this  law  occasionally  as  a  personal  privilege,  our 
stage  heroes  would  be  as  little  distinguishable  from  one 
another  as  bricks  in  a  wall.  Under  these  circumstances, 
I  was  quite  staggered  to  find  Mr.  Flemming,  though 
neither  a  comic  actor  nor  a  “character  actor,”  acting — 
positively  acting — in  a  sentimental  leading  part.  He 
was  all  initiative,  life,  expression,  with  the  unhesitating 
certainty  of  execution  which  stamps  an  actor  as  perfectly 
safe  for  every  effect  within  his  range.  This  amounted 
to  a  combination  of  the  proficiency  and  positive  power 
(as  distinguished  from  negative  discretion)  of  the  old 
stock  actor,  with  the  spontaneity,  sensitiveness,  and 
touch  with  the  cultivated  non-professional  world  which 
the  latest  developments  of  the  drama  demand.  Mr. 
Flemming  first  made  his  mark  here  by  his  perform¬ 
ances  in  certain  Ibsen  parts,  and  by  his  playing  of  the 
hero  in  Voss’s  “Alexandra,”  Stuttgart’s  pet  tragedy. 
Yet  when  he  appeared  recently  in  such  an  absurd  melo¬ 
drama  as  “Robbery  Lender  Arms,”  he  was  as  equal  to 
the  occasion  as  the  veteran  Mr.  Clarance  Holt ;  and 
his  return  without  effort  to  the  new  style  in  “A 
Man’s  Love  ”  is  interesting  as  a  sign  that  the  new  drama 
is  at  last  beginning  to  bring  in  its  harvest  of  technically 
efficient  actors,  instead  of  being,  as  it  was  at  first, 
thrown  into  hands  which  were,  with  one  or  two  brilliant 
exceptions,  comparatively  unskilled.  The  occasion  was 
not  a  favourable  one  for  Mr.  Flemming — quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  He  was  not  on  his  mettle  ;  he  was  in  the  unmis¬ 
takable  attitude  of  an  experienced  actor  towards  a  play 
which  he  knows  to  be  beyond  saving  ;  the  extent  to 
which  he  fell  back  on  his  mere  stage  habits  showed  that 
he  had  refused  to  waste  much  time  in  useless  study  of  a 
dramatically  worthless  character,  and  was  simply  using 
his  professional  skill  to  get  through  his  part  without 
damage  to  his  reputation  ;  and  he  was  sometimes  taken 


out  of  the  character  by  his  very  free  recourse  to  that 
frankly  feminine  style  of  play  which  is  up  to  a  certain 
point  the  secret,  and  beyond  it  the  mere  stage  trick,  of 
modern  acting,  and  which  is  enormously  effective  in  a 
man  who,  like  Mr.  Flemming,  is  virile  enough  to  be 
feminine  without  risk  of  effeminacy.  None  the  less  this 
half-studied  performance  in  a  third-rate  play  at  a  de¬ 
pressing  matinde  (I  was  not  present  at  the  first  perform¬ 
ance)  was  striking  enough  to  demand,  at  the  present 
moment,  all  the  attention  I  have  given  to  it. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Wright,  as  the  mother  in  “  Salve,” 
had  no  difficulty  in  touching  and  harrowing  the  audience 
to  the  necessary  degree.  Her  acting,  also,  has  the 
imaginative  quality  which  the  reviving  drama  requires. 
She  made  a  mistake  or  two  over  Mrs.  Beringer’s  unact¬ 
able  bits,  trying  to  worry  some  acting  into  them  instead 
of  letting  them  quietly  slip  by  ;  but  that  was  a  fault  on 
the  right  side  ;  and  one  felt  sorry  for  her  sake  when  the 
breadknife  reduced  the  little  play  to  absurdity,  and 
half  spoiled  the  admirable  effect  of  her  playing  in  the 
scenes  just  before  and -after  her  journey  of  intercession. 
Happily,  the  audience  did  not  mind  the  breadknife  at 
all,  and  made  her  an  ovation. 

I  must  somewhat  tardily  acknowledge  an  invitation  to 
witness  a  performance  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  by  a  Miss 
Hope  Booth,  a  young  lady  who  cannot  sing,  act,  dance, 
or  speak,  but  whose  appearance  suggests  that  she 
might  profitably  spend  three  or  four  years  in  learning 
these  arts,  which  are  useful  on  the  stage.  I  watched 
her  performance  critically  for  ten  minutes,  and  then 
went  on  to  the  Comedy  Theatre,  where  I  found  Mr. 
Grundy’s  “Sowing  the  Wind”  resuming  its  career. 
Miss  Millard  freshened  the  piece  wonderfully  :  she  did 
not,  like  Miss  Emery,  rise  from  a  somewhat  stolid 
average  level  to  a  forcible  climax  at  one  or  two  fixed 
points  ;  but  she  was  finer,  swifter  and  more  responsive 
in  feeling  and  utterance,  and  very  like  the  ideal  ingenue 
of  the  period  indicated.  Miss  Millard  is  clearly  a  young 
lady  with  a  future — a  Mary  Anderson  without  that  lady’s 
solitary  fault  of  being  no  actress.  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas 
repeated  his  old  success  by  playing  with  genuine  feeling 
as  the  father,  and  was  forgiven  accordingly  for  his 
Grundeian  lecture  on  the  sex  question,  “Sex  against 
sex,  &c.” — the  greatest  nonsense  possible.  Mr.  Grundy 
can  no  more  be  cured  of  his  tendency  to  hold  forth  in 
this  fashion  than  of  his  habit  of  writing  a  play  round  a 
“situation,”  instead  of  developing  a  situation  into  a  play; 
but  in  “  Sowing  the  Wind,”  the  human  interest  of  the  old 
gentleman’s  heart  and  the  young  lady’s  good  character, 
which  is  not  the  usual  stage  shoddy  but  a  very  real  and 
worthy  ladylikeness,  keeps  the  piece  alive.  As  to  the  rest 
of  the  acting,  Miss  Phillips  plays  excellently  and  refrains 
from  caricature,  in  which  all  the  rest  indulge  remorse¬ 
lessly.  The  only  member  of  the  original  cast  who  showed 
signs  of  staleness  was  Mr.  Sidney  Brough,  who  was 
possibly  not  in  the  vein  on  that  particular  evening. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

HERE  has  been  a  slightly  increased  demand  for 
money  during  the  week,  but  there  is  little  prospect 
of  any  material  alteration,  and  the  present  high  prices 
of  the  best  securities  seem  likely  to  be  maintained.  The 
rise  in  the  foreign  exchanges  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  heavy  purchases  of  wool  in  the  London 
market,  and  not  to  payments  on  account  of  the  specula¬ 
tion  in  mining  shares,  as  some  authorities  have  sug¬ 
gested.  The  reduction  last  week  of  the  minimum  rate 
of  discount  at  the  Bank  of  France  is  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  that  institution  prefers  doing  some  business  to  doing 
nothing — the  course  elected  by  the  Bank  of  England. 

There  has  been  a  distinctly  better  tone  on  the  Stock 
markets,  chiefly  in  connection  with  a  marked  rally  in 
American  Railway  Securities  ;  and  nearly  all  foreign 
issues  are  at  better  prices.  The  traffic  returns  of  the 
home  lines,  however,  continue  to  be  for  the  most  part 
disappointing,  and  there  has  been  a  distinct  fall  in  North- 
Eastern,  Great  Eastern,  and  South-Eastern  stock.  The 
consent  of  the  Scotch  steel-workers  to  accept  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  5  per  cent  in  their  wages  removed  the  fear  of  a 
strike,  and  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  a  slight 
advance  on  Tuesday  in  the  prices  of  the  Scotch  lines. 
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The  Caledonian  Railway  has  been  in  some  favour  ;  but 
the  only  other  rise  worth  notice  has  been  in  Lancashire 
-and  Yorkshire  stock.  The  ordinary  stock  of  the  Cana- 
•  dian  lines  remains  in  bad  odour  ;  and  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  eleven  weeks  of  the  current  year  the  Grand 
Trunk  revenue  has  declined  .£63,075,  and  that  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  1474,000,  as  compared  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year, is  not  calculated  to  reassure 
investors.  The  speculation  in  South  African  Gold  Mines, 
after  a  brief  pause  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  for  the 
realization  of  profits,  has  been  resumed  with  renewed 
vigour.  Among  the  favourites  have  been  the  Croesus 
and  Croesus  Deep,  the  Buffelsdoorn,  “  Chartereds,” 
Goldfields  of  Mashonaland,  and  Meyer  Mines. 

The  declaration  of  a  dividend  of  1  per  cent  for  the 
current  year,  and  the  promise  of  2  per  cent  for  the  next 
two  years,  on  Central  Pacific  stock  seems  to  have  come 
as  a  surprise,  and  the  “bears”  of  the  morning  had  to 
turn  “bulls'  before  night.  The  incident  was  not  with¬ 
out  its^  amusing  side.  The  early  part  of  Sir  Rivers 
Wilson’s  speech  was  rather  discouraging,  and  heavy 
sales  were  effected  in  consequence  by  too  hasty  specu¬ 
lators.  We  have  not  heard  whether  these  gentlemen 
intend  to  threaten  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  with  an  action 
for  not  declaring  the  dividend  at  once  ! 

The  prices  of  the  London  Waterworks  Companies’ 
Stocks  have  fallen  heavily  during  the  week.  Probably 
the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  touching  the 
liabilities  of  the  Companies  in  case  of  frost  has  caused 
some  shareholders  an  unwelcome  qualm. 

The  remarkable  rise  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  ten  days  in  the  price  of  silver  received  a  check  on 
Thursday,  but  there  is  still  a  net  gain  of  about  id.  an 
ounce  on  the  week.  This  has,  of  course,  had  a  favour¬ 
able  effect  on  the  prices  of  Mexican  and  Chinese  Stocks. 

The  very  instructive  report  of  Mr.  Reed,  Commissioner 
•of  Foreign  Mortgage  Corporations  in  Massachusetts,  for 
the  year  1894,  gives  rise  to  the  reflection  that  some  such 
officer  in  this  country  would  be  a  distinct  acquisition  to 
respectable  people.  H  *  says  that  three-fourths  of  the 
American  Land-mortgage  Companies  have  actually  failed 
or  are  in  process  of  settlement  and  liquidation,  and  that 
the  root  of  the  evil  has  lain  in  speculation  in  concerns 
quite  foreign  to  mortgage  business.  Precisely  so  ;  the 
cause  of  most  failures  is  that  people  will  not  mind  their 
own  business.  All  the  great  bank  failures  have  been  due 
to  embarking  in  finance  business  while  masquerading 
as  bankers.  Mr.  Reed,  it  appears,  had  fortunately  the 
power  to  stop  these  Companies  from  continuing  their 
depredations,  and  thus  saved  many  investors  from  ruin. 


NEW  ISSUES,  & c. 

An  Idle  Threat. 

On  Monday  last  a  letter  was  received  at  the  office  of 
the  Saturday  Review ,  addressed  to  the  “  Registered 
Proprietor,”  in  which  a  Mr.  Hick,  solicitor  to  Mr.  T.  H. 
North,  desired  to  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  our 
solicitors,  in  order  that  he  might  at  once  issue  a  writ  for 
malicious  libel,  stated  to  be  contained  in  an  article  which 
appeared  on  page  350  of  our  last  issue.  He  wished, 
urther,  to  know  whether  the  proprietor  accepted  the 
ull  responsibility  for  the  statements  complained  of. 
<Jn  the  following  day  we  replied,  giving  the  names  of 
our  solicitors,  and  stating  that  we  accepted  the  entire 
responsibility  for  all  statements  made  in  the  Saturday 

wLW‘  )Ye  added  that>  in  case  any  misstatement, 
whether  of  fact  or  inference,  occurred  in  the  paper,  we 
were  always  prepared  to  rectify  it  as  soon  as  the  error 
was  shown  to  us.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Hick  had 
written  another  letter,  in  which  he  explained  that  his 
client  was  anxious  to  protect  himself  from  any  further 
attacks  Exactly  so  ;  we  had  already  appreciated  Mr. 
T.  H.  North’s  anxiety. 

The  statements  to  which  he,  or  Mr.  Hick  on  his 

’,I\a,keS,eXCeptlon’  were  contained  in  a  notice 
of  the  Murchison  United  Gold  Mines,  Limited  ”  As 
our  correspondent  has  not  thought  fit  to  explain  in 
what  respect  his  client  considers  himself  libelled,  and 
as  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  detect  any  libellous 


assertion  in  the  article  in  question,  we  proceed  to  justify 
our  statements  in  that  article  so  far  as  they  concern  Mr. 
North.  They  were  as  follows  : 

1.  That  Mr.  T.  H.  North  was  of  “  Farthing-Post- 
Card  renown.” 

2.  That  he  was  one  of  the  “third  parties”  covered 
by  the  “  vvaiver  ”  clause  of  the  prospectus  of  the  Mur¬ 
chison  United  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

3.  That  a  Mr.  Harris  James,  in  concert  with  Mr.  T.  H. 
North,  was  conspicuously  connected  with  the  “Uranium” 
mines  of  disastrous  memory. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  prospectus  of  the  “  Farthing  Letter  Card  Com¬ 
pany  ” — commonly  called  the  Farthing  Post  Card  Com¬ 
pany  to  find  that  Mr.  T.  H.  North  was  one  of  the  three 
directors  of  that  concern,  which  was  ostensibly  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  public  with  “  a 
halfpenny  stamped  post  card  for  a  farthing,”  and  which 
earned  its  unenviable  “renown”  by  promising  “  15  per 
cent  dividends,”  by  actually  paying  an  “interim  ”  divi¬ 
dend  of  8  per  cent  tor  the  first  half-year  of  its  existence, 
and  by  going  into  liquidation  without  fulfilling  the 
balance  of  its  promise  even  for  a  single  year. 

As  regards  the  second  point,  it  is  stated  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus  of  the  Murchison  United  Gold  Mines  that 
“agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  third  parties 
as  to  the  promotion  of  the  Company  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  its  capital,’  and  that  “applicants  for  shares  will 
be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  contents  of  these,  and 
to  have  waived  their  right,  if  any,  to  particulars  thereof.” 
Now  at  the  time  the  prospectus  was  issued,  certain 
agreements  were  in  existence  in  connection  with  the 
promotion  of  the  Company,  and  Mr.  North  will  hardly 
deny  that  he  was  a  party  to  one  of  them.  As  we  find  no 
mention  of  this,  or  of  Mr.  North’s  name,  in  any  part  of 
the  prospectus,  we  consider  ourselves  justified  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  the  agreement  to  which  we  refer  is  among 
those  covered  by  the  waiver  clause  we  have  quoted. 

As  to  the  third  point,  it  is  simply  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Harris  James,  in  concert  with  Mr.  T.  H.  North,  was 
“  conspicuously  connected  ’’with  the  “  Uranium  Mines”; 
that  the  company  of  that  name  went  into  liquidation  ; 
and  that  its  deluded  shareholders  had  not  even  the 
small  satisfaction  of  receiving  the  “interim”  dividend 
sometimes  dispensed  by  Mr.  T.  H.  North’s  Companies. 

Apparently  Mr.  North  is  not  content  with  the  mildest 
of  mild  criticisms.  For  our  part  we  share  with  him  at 
least  one  regret.  It  is  that  our  duty  to  the  public  compels 
us  to  mention  him  at  all.  Personalities  of  this  sort  are 
eminently  distasteful  to  us  ;  but  when  we  referred  to  Mr. 
North  sconnectionwithsuchCompaniesas  the  “  UVanium 
Mines”  and  “The  Farthing  Post  Card,”  he  must  re¬ 
member  that  these  were  but  two  examples  out  of  many. 
Had  it  been  necessary,  we  could  have  summoned  from  the 
vasty  deep  even  grimmer  ghosts,  such  as  those  of  the 
“  Hartlepools  Steam  Tramways  Company,  Limited,” 
the  Penmon  Quarries,  Limited,”  the  “  Concessions 
Trust,  Limited,”  and  the  “Scotch  Whisky  Distillers, 
Limited.”  And  even  then  the  list  would  not  have  been 
exhausted  ;  but  we  imagine  that  our  readers  have 
already  had  enough  of  Mr.  North  and  his  record  in  con¬ 
nection  with  public  Companies. 

The  Matabeleland  Adventurers. 

In  accordance  with  our  promise  of  last  week,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  give  certain  particulars  respecting  the  existence 
of  this  syndicate.  The  syndicate  was  registered  in  May 
1894,  and  the  first  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  the 
13th  of  the  following  July.  The  Act  of  Parliament  pro¬ 
vides^  that  within  fourteen  days  after  the  first  ordinary 
meeting  of  a  Company,  a  list  of  all  persons  who,  at  that 
date,  are  members  of  the  Company,  together  with  their 
names  and  addresses  and  particulars  of  the  number  of 
shares  held  by  each  and  all  of  them,  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  at  Somerset 
House.  .  I  he  penalty  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with 
the  Act  is  £5  for  each  day  of  default.  We  confess  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  discover  by  what  misfortune  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  “Matabeleland  Adventurers” 
were  unable  to  file  the  required  particulars  until  Monday, 
the  11th  of  this  month — two  days  after  the  publication 
of  the  article  to  which  they  object.  This  is  a  matter 
which  we  prefer  to  leave  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  for  investigation.  We  are  only  concerned  to 
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point  out  that  on  the  gth  instant,  when  our  article  was 
published,  there  was  nothing  on  official  record  to  indicate 
that  the  syndicate  possessed  any  actual  capital,  and  that 
we  were  therefore  fully  justified  in  stating  that  it  came 
into  existence  “with  a  purely  paper  capital.” 

As  to  the  disclaimer  of  connection  with  the  Rand 
Southern  Gold  Mining  Company,  the  result  of  our  fur¬ 
ther  inquiries  is  sufficiently  amusing.  We  find  from  the 
certified  list  of  Matabeleland  shareholders,  which  we 
have  eventually  succeeded  in  extracting  from  Mr. 
Newcome,  the  Secretary,  “errors  and  omissions  ex¬ 
cepted,”  that  not  only  did  the  “  Matabeleland  Adven¬ 
turers,  Limited,”  take  up  720  shares  in  the  new  Company 
which,  as  Mr.  Newcome  assures  us,  they  did  not  pro¬ 
mote,  but  quite  a  surprising  number  of  individual 
“Adventurers”  were,  by  some  strange  chance,  to  be 
found  among  the  subscribers  ;  so  much  so,  that  some¬ 
thing  like  one-half  of  the  capital  of  the  Rand  Southern 
Gold  Mining  Company  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one 
“  Matabeleland  adventurer”  or  another. 

Not  only  did  the  “  Rhodesian  Mining  and  Finance 
Company  ”  (the  acknowledged  child  of  the  Matabeleland 
Adventurers)  subscribe  for  1800  shares,  while  Messrs. 
Haggard,  Hale  &  Pixley  took  an  equal  amount,  but 
Mr.  William  Graham,  Matabeleland  Adventurer,  and 
Solicitor  to  the  Rand  Southern  Gold  Mining  Company 
withal,  made  himself  responsible  for  1440  shares  ;  and, 
passing  over  Mr.  Campbell-Johnston,  and  other  “Ad¬ 
venturers”  known  to  fame,  one’seye  alights  with  a  certain 
sense  of  pity  on  the  name  of  Mr.  George  Grant,  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  crippled  as  we  fear  he  may  have  been  by  his 
subscription  for  1042  ordinary  shares  and  325  deferred 
shares  in  the  “Matabeleland  Adventurers,”  yet  stands  by 
his  friends  to  the  extent  of  319  shares  in  the  new  venture. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  desire  further  information 
respecting  the  Matabeleland  Adventurers  may  obtain  a 
list  of  them  from  the  Register  at  Somerset  House.  But 
to  such  as  have  weak  nerves  we  scarcely  recommend  too 
close  an  investigation  of  every  Adventurer’s  antecedents. 

The  Consolidated  Murchison  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

Lender  the  title  of  the  Consolidated  Murchison  Gold 
Mines,  Limited,  a  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
and  work  a  group  of  gold  mines  situated  on  the  Mur¬ 
chison  Goldfield  in  Western  Australia.  The  property  to 
be  acquired  comprises  six  mines,  the  whole  covering  an 
area  of  about  ninety-one  acres.  The  authorized  capital 
is  ^250,000  in  £1  shares. 

Nitrate  Producers’  Steamship  Company,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  with  the  principal 
object  of  acquiring  steam  and  other  vessels  with  which 
it  is  proposed  to  trade  with  Chili,  and  to  carry  nitrate  of 
soda  from  there  to  various  parts  of  the  world.  The  capital 
of  the  Company  is  100,000,  in  shares  of  each.  The 
Company  appears  under  good  auspices,  and  we  are  glad 
to  note  the  absence  of  the  obnoxious  “waiver”  clause. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  EARLDOM  OF  CROMARTIE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

11  March,  1895. 

IR, — When  reviewing  the  1894  edition  of  “  Debrett  ” 
in  your  issue  of  13  January,  1894,  the  reviewer 
designated  as  “a  tangle  of  puzzle-headedness”  my 
statement  in  the  preface  that  the  Earldom  of  Cromartie, 
although  generally  supposed  to  have  become  extinct, 
had  in  reality  fallen  into  abeyance  between  the  late  Earl’s 
two  daughters,  and  he  went  on  to  prove  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  title  had  become  extinct,  and  under  no 
conceivable  circumstances  could  have  fallen  into  abeyance. 

On  17  January  I  wrote  taking  exception  to  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  reciting  for  his  benefit  the  peculiar  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  patent  under  which  this  modern  Earldom 
had  fallen  into  abeyance,  and  stood  alone  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  kind — neither  having  become  extinct,  like 
an  ordinary  United  Kingdom  Peerage,  nor  passed  direct 
to  the  eldest  daughter,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotch  titles. 

To  this  the  reviewer  replied  that  the  limitations  of  the 
patent  were  unknown  to  him,  but  that  they  strongly  con¬ 
firmed  what  he  had  said,  that  the  title  was  an  ordinary 
Earldom  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  special  remainder 


to  the  late  Earl  and  his  sons,  to  his  younger  brothers 
(if  any),  and  finally  to  his  sister  Florence  ;  that  there  was 
no  mention  of  his  daughters,  and,  consequently,  there 
were  no  co-heiresses  (as  for  the  purposes  of  the  patent, 
the  daughters  did  not  exist)  ;  and  that  the  daughters  of 
the  first  Countess  of  Cromartie  having  died  without 
issue,  the  title  was  absolutely  extinct ;  further,  that  the 
daughters  of  the  last  Earl  were  not  in  the  succession, 
being  barred  by  the  terms  of  the  patent.  To  which  1 
responded,  again  recounting  the  provisions  of  the  patent, 
and  pointing  out  that  the  reviewer  had  entirely  ignored 
the  particular  clause  bearing  on  the  question  of  abey¬ 
ance,  and  maintaining  the  accuracy  of  my  statement  that 
abeyance  was  within  the  terms  of  the  patent,  and  that 
the  dignity  could  not  possibly  have  become  extinct.  On 
this  correspondence  your  second  article  of  3  February, 
1894 — “  Heraldic  Anomalies  ” — was  based. 

I  now  beg  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  5th  inst.,  on  the  front  page  of  which  you 
will  see  that  the  Cromartie  Earldom  has  just  been  called 
out  of  abeyance  in  favour  of  the  elder  of  the  two  daughters 
of  the  last  Earl,  and  the  honours  confirmed  to  her  and 
to  the  heirs  of  her  body — a  clear  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  my  contention. 

Trusting  that  you  will  be  able  to  give  this  fact  as  much 
prominence  as  your  original  articles,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  yours  faithfully,  The  Editor  of  “  Debrett.” 

“  Debrett’s  Illustrated  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage, 
and  House  of  Commons  Office.” 

London  :  160A  Fleet  Street. 

REVIEWS. 

IN  SAMOA. 

“  In  Stevenson’s  Samoa.”  By  Marie  Fraser.  London  ; 

Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1895. 

E  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  Miss  Fraser’s 
pretty  little  book  except  its  name.  Why  “In 
Stevenson’s  Samoa  ”?  we  fancy  a  reader  asking.  Plainly 
because  the  name  of  Stevenson  is  one  to  conjure  by, 
and  doubtless  it  will  help  Miss  Fraser  to  a  great  many 
readers  who  would  otherwise  never  touch  her  volume. 
But  will  she  proceed  to  give  us  “  In  Loti’s  JTahiti  ”  and 
“  In  Kipling’s  Vermont”?  It  is  a  little  unwarrantable 
and  a  little  tiresome  to  drag  a  distinguished  man  in  the 
wake  of  a  young  lady’s  pony-carriage  in  this  way.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that,  although  Miss 
Fraser  has  not  much  to  tell  about  Stevenson,  her  attitude 
towards  him  is  loyal,  and  her  book  is  entirely  lacking  in) 
those  attempts  at  satire  or  ill-placed  humour  which, 
make  efforts  of  this  kind  so  often  offensive.  We  should 
forgive  her  much,  if  it  were  only  that  she  had  the  wit  to 
perceive  that  in  Stevenson’s  “busy  life  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  considering  others,  and  how  to  make  them 
happy,”  and  to  note  down  so  excellent  a  sketch  of  the 
great  writer’s  appearance  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
as  the  following  paragraph  contains  : 

“A  most  picturesque  figure,  riding  a  slim,  dun- 
coloured  horse,  came  in  sight.  The  horseman  wTas  clad 
in  a  brown  velvet  coat,  light  corduroy  breeches,  long 
boots,  and  a  white  cap.  He  was  tall  and  slight,  'Uth 
dark-brown  hair,  worn  not  very  short ;  long,  nervous 
fingers,  and  brilliant  black  eyes.  On  catching  sight  of 
the  strangers  he  flung  himself  off  his  horse,  and  strode 
impulsively  towards  us  ;  a  moment  later  and  we  were 
being  shaken  by  the  hands  and  welcomed  right  heartily 
to  Samoa  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.” 

The  writer  and  her  friends  are  apparently  English¬ 
women,  but  they  arrived  in  Samoa  directly  from  Sydney. 
Almost  immediately  on  landing  at  Apia,  they  determined 
not  to  linger  on  “the  beach,”  but  to  find  a  little  home 
for  themselves  up  in  the  mountains.  They  were  re¬ 
warded.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  beach,  with  its  white 
traders,  its  stores,  its  semi-Europeanized  ways,  they 
rose  into  a  purer  atmosphere.  Every  native  they  met 
smiled  upon  them,  and  said  “Talofa”  (My  love  to  you!). 
They  found  the  scenery  of  the  hills  picturesque,  luxuriant, 
and  yet  enchantingly  fresh,  the  blue  Pacific  sparkling 
below  them,  every  here  and  there  seen  at  a  turn  of  the 
road  between  groups  of  feathery  palm-trees.  The  next 
day  they  were  successful  in  renting  a  little  wooden  house 
on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  surrounded  by  fruit-trees  and 
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with  a  background  ot  primeval  mountain-forest.  They 
were  accepted  by  the  Samoans  with  the  easy  good¬ 
nature  of  that  population,  and  when  native  names  had 
been  found  for  the  “new  great  ladies,”  all  went  merrily. 
Miss  Fraser  was  called  “  Matalanumoana,”  a  mellifluous 
equivalent  for  “The  fair  young  stranger  with  blue  eyes 
from  over  the  seas.”  She  was  fortunate  in  a  name  so 
complimentary  ;  the  satiric  Samoan  has  been  known 
smilingly  to  christen  an  unpopular  arrival,  “  Old  white 
pig’s  face,”  which  is  far  less  agreeable,  and  equally 

likely  to  stick.  ....  r 

After  some  preliminary  difficulties  in  the  way  ot 
service,  a  house-boy  of  the  name  ofTuvale  was  found 
to  wait  on  the  ladies.  His  emotional  vagaries  are  dwelt 
upon  with  humour.  Coarser  work  than  the  cooking 
and  the  airy  valetting  of  Tuvale  devolved  on  two 
Solomon  Islanders— Monkey  and  her  husband  Billy. 
One  morning  Monkey  appeared  smiling  from  ear  to  ear, 
with  a  very  small  baby  tucked  under  her  arm.  She  and 
Billy  were,  however,  out  of  all  patience  at  first  with  this 
their  offspring.  It  was  singularly  fair,  and  Monkey,  in 
great  disgust,  exclaimed,  “Him  no  good;,  him  like 
white  man.  Ugh  !”  Matalanumoana  was  seriously 
alarmed  lest  its  parents  should  throw  the  baby  away,  a 
practice  not  uncommon  among  Solomon  Islanders  if 
their  children  do  not  entirely  please  them.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  Billy  and  Monkey  were  completely 
reassured  by  the  baby’s  darkening,  and  they  hurried  to 
explain,  “Oh  !  him  quite  good  ! — him  got  black  ! 

In  Samoa  the  practice  of  bathing  is,  of  course,  uni¬ 
versal,  and  every  one  of  the  islanders  is  a  proficient  in 
swimming.  One  of  the  great  reasons  why  common- 
sense  dictates  that  the  natives  should  be  discouraged 
from  wearing  civilized  clothing  is  that  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  change.  When  they  see  the  water,  in 
they  dive,  with  whatever  garments  happen  to  be  on 
their  limbs,  and  when  they  come  out  they  leave  their 
clothes  to  dry  on  their  bodies.  This  leads  to  an  immense 
amount  of  pulmonary  disease.  Stevenson  was  very 
much  interested  in  this  question  ;  he  would  allow  none 
of  his  own  household  to  wear  European  clothes,  and  he 
was  constant  in  urging  upon  the  missionaries  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  robing  their  converts.  Miss  Fraser’s  bathing 
stories  are  excellent,  and  here  is  one  of  them  : 

“  One  girl,  with  many  native  interjections,  told  how 
a  German  woman,  wife  of  an  official  in  the  island,  had 
seen  them  swimming  in  the  river.  It  appeared  so  plea¬ 
sant  that  she  asked  if  they  thought  she  could  do  like¬ 
wise.  They  answered,  ‘Why,  yes,’  and  invited  her  to 
join  them.  ‘  So,’  went  on  our  friend,  ‘  I  come  out  and 
give  her  my  dress,  and  she  jump  off  tree  into  deep  water. 
We  say,  “  Vely  good.”  But  she  not  come  up  !  So  by- 
and-by  w'e  look,  and  then  she  lie  at  bottom  of  river  ! 
German  woman,  fool !  Me  sign  to  her,  and  wave  my 
band,  and  say  “  Come  up  !”  Oh,  she  not  move  ;  so  we 
dive  and  bring  her  up.  Oh,  she  quite  dead  !  We  turn 
her  and  beat  her — she  come  alive  again  !  Oh,  German 
woman  no  good  !’” 

The  principal  service  which  this  slight  but  agreeable 
volume  will  do  will  be  to  familiarize  the  British  public 
with  the  scenes  and  the  general  mode  of  life,  that  is  to 
say,  with  what  might  otherwise  be  unfamiliar  and 
therefore  obscure  in  Samoa.  All  the  civilized  world  is 
eagerly  awaiting  that  biography  of  Stevenson  which 
promises,  if  it  be  wisely  and  well  conducted,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  modern  books.  On  Mr. 
Sidney  Colvin  has  fallen  the  duty  of  preparing  this 
record  of  a  singularly  beautiful  life,  and  we  strenuously 
hope  that  no  volunteer  biographer  will  step  in  and 
interfere  with  the  full  effect  of  the  authorized  record. 
We  say  this,  because  we  have  noticed  one  and  another 
sign  of  a  tendency  to  exploit  the  great  dead  novelist. 
Our  fear  was,  when  we  took  up  Miss  Fraser’s  book, 
that  she  was  one  of  those  who  step  in,  uninvited,  to 
advertise  themselves  and  destroy  the  effect  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  biographer.  We  are  glad  to  find  ourselves  mis¬ 
taken,  and  to  acknowledge  that  her  agreeable  experiences 
trespass  nowhere  upon  taste  or  good  manners.  But  we 
appeal  to  those  who  have  any  influence  in  the  matter,  to 
check  anyattempt  toforestalfthe  endeavourof  Mr.  Colvin, 
aided  by  the  surviving  members  of  Stevenson’s  family, 
to  produce  a  life  of  that  writer  which  shall  be  as  ex¬ 
haustive  and  as  full  of  fresh  interest  as  was  Fockhart  s 
“  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.” 


“  GALLIA.” 


“Gallia.”  By  Mdnie  Muriel  Dowie.  London: 
Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

WE  have  travelled  far  in  the  last  decade  from  the  old 
conventions  of  English  society,  and  in  no  direction 
further  than  that  in  which  aspiring  woman  has  given  a 
lead  to  plodding  man.  The  woman  soul,  we  are  assured 
by  Goethe,  in  social  as  in  scientific  progress  a  pioneer, 
beckons  us  upward  and  on.  Perhaps  the  preliminary 
wing-beats  must  necessarily  be  perilously  close  to  the 
earth  ;  perhaps  after  the  trial  flights  the  fecund  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  farmyard  may  be  exchanged  for  the  pure 
regions  of  the  upper  air.  At  present,  however,  freedom 
of  action  and  freedom  of  speech  in  every  direction,  and 
not  unnaturally  most  of  all  in  those  directions  formerly 
barred  by  convention,  is  the  claim  of  women  in  England, 
and  this  freedom  claimed  by  woman  has  already  had  its 
influence  not  in  circumscribing  but  in  broadening  in  the 
same  directions  the  freedom  of  man.  What  male 
novelist,  for  instance,  would  have  ventured  on  the  bold 
treatment  of  the  sexual  problem,  that  unveiling  and 
exposure  of  the  deformed  image  of  Priapus  in  the  inner¬ 
most  recesses  of  the  Temple  of  Marriage,  which  has  had 
such  startling  success  in  “The  Heavenly  Twins,”  or  in 
the  cruder  and  coarser  pages  of  “  Keynotes,”  “  A  Super¬ 
fluous  Woman,”  “A  Yellow  Aster,  “A  Sunless  Life  ? 
Woman  with  her  own  hands  has  pulled  down  the  cur¬ 
tain  which  a  conspiracy  of  silence  had  kept  in  its  place, 
and  whether  for  good  or  evil  the  dark  places  and  the 
oubliettes  of  the  House  of  Life  are  open  to  every  eye. 

Thanks  to  the  courage  and  dash  of  the  lady  novelists 
who  have  led  the  vanguard,  the  citadel  of  convention  is 
taken,  and  the  most  proper  male  novelist  may  now  call 
a  spade  a  spade  without  expecting  prompt  vengeance 
at  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Mudie  and  Smith.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  perceiving  at  last  that  the  door  was  open,  has 
had  the  temerity  to  force  his  way  in,  inebriated  with  the 
excess  of  his  own  naughtiness,  bottled  up  for  this  exhi¬ 
bition,  as  he  tells  us,  for  upwards  of  seven  years.  But 
his  pride  in  his  achievement  is  premature  ;  a  lady  has 
promptly  stept  in  where  even  a  Grant  Allen  has  not  dared 
to  tread,  and  Gallia,  the  girl  who  didn’t,  can  look  down 
from  a  giddy  height  of  audacity  on  Herminia,  the  woman 

who  did.  ,  .  / 

Jesting  apart,  there  is  no  denying  that  Miss  Menie 
Muriel  Dowie  (she  prefers  this  title  to  that  of  Mrs. 
Norman)  has  gone  further  in  sheer  audacity  of  treatment 
of  the  sexual  relations  and  sexual  feelings  of  men  and 
women  than  any  woman  before.  “Gallia”  is  remarkable 
for  extraordinary  plainness  of  speech  on  subjects  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  touch  lightly  or  to  avoid,  and 
the  anatomy  of  emotion  shows  a  coolness  and  daring-, 
and  the  analysis  of  character  an  uncompromising 
thoroughness,  for  which  the  ordinary  male  reader  finds 
himself  unprepared.  In  short,  Miss  Dowie,  or,  shall  we 
say,  Gallia,  would  be  a  pioneer  even  in  a  society  recruited 
solely  from  the  club  in  Bruton  Street. 

It  is  some  years  since  Miss  Dowie  made  her  debut  in 
literature  with  a  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  which  wras  the 
embryo  of  the  fascinating  and  adventurous  “Girl  in  the 
Carpathians.”  The  freshness  m  this  paper  of  the  view 
of  men  and  things,  the  felicity  of  the  style,  at  once 
revealed  a  writer.  Miss  Dowie’s  work  since  then  has 
not  satisfied  the  perhaps  excessive  expectations  of  her 
first  critics  ;  but  she  has  been  biding  her  time,  accumu¬ 
lating  material,  and  developing  a  criticism  ot  life,  to  be 
found,  none  too  clearly,  in  the  present  volume,  'vhicy, 
though  not  exactly  a  first  venture  in  fiction,  may  fairly 
be  described  as  its  author’s  first  serious  appearance  as  a 
novelist.  Gallia  is  the  feminine  form,  w-e  suppose,  of 
Gallio,  she  being,  like  that  steadfast  deputy  oi  Achaia, 
one  who  neither  cared  for  nor  was  influenced  by  public 
opinion  or  any  such  things.  The  heroine,  thus  strangeh 
named,  is  a  girl  of  modern  type,  weighted  with  knowledge 
of  all  kinds,  and  hampered  by  a  habit  of  applying  the 
single  test  of  hard  logic  to  everything  suited  or  unsuited 
to  such  a  test.  Her  father,  Lord  Hamesthwaite,  is  a 
red-tape  overlord  of  the  Colonial  Office  ;  her  mother  is 
an  amiable  nonentity.  Gallia  has  had  every  advantage 
of  education,  finishing  up  at  Oxford.  She  is  a  pro¬ 
digious  reader,  and  has  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
thoroughly  independent.  She  has  imbibed  social  ethics 
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of  an  advanced  school,  and  is  heroically  free  from  hesi¬ 
tation  in  applying  her  theories  to  the  ordering  of  her 
own  life.  Her  beauty  is  only  less  remarkable  than  her 
extraordinary  intellect.  Her  conversation  must  have 
been  simply  appalling  in  the  conventional  atmosphere 
of  an  English  drawing-room,  when  she  really  let  herself 
go  and  spoke  her  mind.  Femininity,  we  are  informed, 
reached  her  late,  was  resented  fiercely,  and  fought  and 
subdued  promptly. 

To  such  a  girl  the  coming  of  love,  when  it  does 
come,  is  very  different  from  its  coming  to  the  normal 
young  woman.  The  man  who  fans  into  being  the 
latent  fire  in  Gallia’s  heart  is  a  complex  type,  not  un¬ 
known  in  an  artificial  modern  world.  A  reactionary  in 
his  views,  Essex,  an  Oxford  fellow  and  literary  man 
about  town,  is  a  product  of  the  spirit  of  the  time,  a 
decadent.  He  sees  the  girl  is  inclined  to  fall  in  love 
with  him  and  plays  with  her,  touching  the  skirts  of  love 
but  abstaining  at  the  very  moment  she  expects  him  to 
advance  and  when  she  has  already  in  spirit  given 
herself  to  him  unasked,  d  he  feelings  of  the  girl  as  she 
unconsciously  falls  in  love  and  afterwards  gnaws  her 
heart  as  she  realizes  that  she  has  been  played  with  and 
tossed  aside,  are  analyzed  with  extraordinary  keenness 
and  penetration  into  the  secrets  of  the  female  heart. 

When  Essex  again  pays  a  visit,  Gallia,  with  character¬ 
istic  courage  (who  indeed  will  accuse  woman  of  timidity 
after  reading  this  book  ?),  declares  her  love  to  him.  Con¬ 
trary  to  what  one  might  expect,  her  declaration  of  love 
has  perfect  propriety  and  dignity  because  perfect  sin¬ 
cerity.  The  painful  and  humiliating  part  in  this  abnor¬ 
mal  interview  is  the  attitude  of  the  man.  “  Don’t  you 
think  the  world  is  a  little  too  raw  for  your  advanced 
treatment  of  it?  ”  is  his  summing  up  for  the  fine  sincerity 
of  the  girl  fails  to  pierce  the  armour  of  priggishness  and 
affectation  into  which  the  man  of  the  world  has  crushed 
his  soul.  A  professed  cynic,  though  better  at  heart  than 
he  appears  on  the  surface,  the  cultivation  of  the  habitual 
sneer  has  been  carried  so  far  that  “  I  swear,”  he  says  to 
himself  at  a  later  crisis,  “I’m  so  accustomed  to  acting 
as  if  I’ve  no  feelings  that  I  begin  to  think  I  haven’t  any. 

Gallia’s  views  advance,  and  with  her  mother’s  death 
the  last  barrier  to  unrestrained  freedom  of  speech  is 
removed.  Her  love-passages  with  Essex  in  the  cloisters 
at  Westminster  are  as  extraordinary  as  anything  in  this 
extraordinary  book.  To  Essex  she  expresses  her  regret 
at  having  to  marry  in  order  to  become  a  mother,  a.  con¬ 
summation  one  would  think  devoutly  not  to  be  wished 
in  the  interests  of  the  children.  When  Essex  delicately 
suggests  that  there'  is  more  in  marriage  than  mother- 
hoodpshe  replies  that  she  accepts  marriage  with  a  man 
she  does  not  love  as  the  price  she  must  pay  for  the 
motherhood  she  desires,  but  goes  on  in  a  way  that  should 
please  Mr.  Grant  Allen  :  “  If  I  were  living  fifty  years 
hence,  I  probably  should  not  have  to  marry  at  all. 

Yet  more  appallingly  original  are  the  theories  Gallia 
airs  for  the  benefit  of  her  girl  friends,  Miss  Essex  and 
Miss  Janion.  On  her  pet  theory  of  getting  unhealthy 
fathers  and  mothers  her  friends  are  unusually  critical. 
“Now,  I  wonder,”  pertinently  asks  one  of  them,  “if 
one  was  married,  whether  one  would  like  another 
woman  supplying  the  baby  element  in  the  family?” 
“It  sounds  like  treating  the  world  as  a  sort  of  farm, 
and  men  and  women  merely  as  animals,”  says  Margaret 
Essex  in  distress.  “Precisely  my  idea,”  proceeds  the 
indomitable  Gallia. 

After  this  one  is  half  prepared  for  the  astounding 
description  of  Mark  Grudon’s  proposal  and  Gallia’s 
acceptance  of  him,  with  her  frank  explanation  of  her 
feelings.  “  Frankly  I  am  not  allured  by  the  proposal 
of  being  anybody’s  wife  ;  but  I  want  to  marry,  and  I 
want  you  to  be  my  husband,  or,  rather,  the  father  of  my 
child,”  and,  to  prevent  any  possible  illusion,  she  adds 
later  on,  “It  would  disappoint  me  very  greatly  in  myself 
if  I  came  to  love  you.”  Nevertheless,  when  Mark  takes 
her  in  his  arms  and  delivers  a  crushing  embrace,  she  is 
duly  impressed  through  her  physical  nature — “if  only 
Essex  had  had  the  grit  to  go  as  far,  to  laugh  and  go 
as  far.” 

Now  there  are  two  standpoints  from  which  we  may 
look  at  Miss  Dowie’s  novel  :  the  standpoint  of  art,  and 
the  standpoint  of  natural  morality.  From  the  standpoint 
of  art,  “Gallia”  is  a  remarkable  book,  though  certainly 
not  an  unqualified  success.  'Ability  it  has  in  abundance, 
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and  painstaking  thoroughness  in  the  endeavour  to  \ 
realize  the  characters,  which  is  not  too  common..  But  \ 
there  are  two  ways  of  drawing  character.  There  is  the 
strong  way  of  letting  the  characters  reveal  themselves 
by  their  deeds  and  words  -draw  themselves,  in  short. 

This  is  only  possible  where  the  characters  live,  are 
breathing  flesh  ctnd  blood.  This,  the  more  excellent 
way,  Miss  Dowie  attempts  with  characteristic  courage, 
and  at  any  rate  one  may  safely  say  her  characters  are 
not  mere  cliches ;  but  she  too  frequently  allows  herself 
to  fall  back  on  the  easier  but  less  excellent  way,  which 
consists  in  telling  the  reader  all  about  her  characters,  in 
giving  elaborate  explanations  of  their  feelings,  which 
would  be  superfluous  if  they  were  able  in  deeds  and 
words  to  speak  for  themselves.  . 

From  the  standpoint  of  natural  morality,  “Gallia”  is 
still  less  to  be  commended.  “  In  Gallia’s  mind,  as  in 
the  minds  of  many  other  thoughtful  people,  love  and 
marriage  were  regarded  as  justly  separate.  .  This,. if 
anything,  is  the  gospel  according  to  Menie  Muriel 
Dowie. "  The  laws  of  nature  teach  the  exact  opposite 
doctrine.  To  divorce  the  passion  from  its  physical 
manifestation  is  obviously  to  rebel  against  natural  law. 

To  be  thus  unnatural  is  to  be  immoral,  judging  even  on 
the  broadest  lines.  Miss  Dowie’s,  or  Gallia’s,  way  of 
regarding  love  and  marriage  would,  if  adopted,  take 
away  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  man, 
and  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  the  mere  animals,  which 
are  moved  to  reproduction  not  by  affection  but.  by  the 
physical  pressure  to  satisfy  a  bodily  want  practically  of 
the  same  nature  as  hunger  or  thirst.  There  is  a  lofty 
and  human  way  as  well  as  a  low  and  animal  way  of 
regarding  the  sexual  relations  of  men  and  women,  and 
we  would  recommend  to  Gallia  and  Gallia  s  creator  .1 
careful  study  of  Coleridge  on  the  subject  of  love  and 
the  spiritual  aspect  of  its  expression  in  terms  of  sense.. 

Miss  Dowie  assures  us  there  are  many  Gallias  in 
society  to-day.  We  hope  and  believe  not ;  though  in  a 
certain  section  of  London  life  Miss  Dowie’s  Gallia  is 
no  doubt  no  more  a  rara  avis  than  Mr.  Benson’s  Dodo. 

Again,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  “Gallia  is 
not  &a  fair  representative  of  the  advanced  woman. 
Plainness  of  speech  and  pluck  may  be  common  to  both ; 
but  there  the  resemblance  ends.  The  advanced,  women 
of  the  best  type  hold,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  love  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  and  sanctify  marriage  at  least  as  much  as 
marriage  is  necessary  to  sanctify  love.  And  they  would 
regard  such  a  union  as  Gallia  deliberately  enters  on 
with  a  man  she  does  not  love  as  a  grave  breach  of 

chastity.  .  .  , 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  it  will  be  plain  that 
“Gallia”  is  rather  a  book  for  the  study  than  for  the 
drawing-room.  The  style,  we  may  add,  is  generally 
admirable,  the  dialogue  not  seldom  brilliant,  the  situa¬ 
tions  surprising  in  their  freshness,  and  originality,  while 
the  subsidiary  as  well  as  the  principal  characters  live 
and  move,  and  the  story  itself  is  readable  from  title-page 
to  colophon. 

IRISH  VERSE. 

“  A  Book  of  Irish  Verse  selected  from  Modern  Writers.” 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  B.  \  eats. 
London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

A  VIGOROUS  attempt  has  been  made  of  late  to  gal¬ 
vanize  the  interest  in  Irish  as  distinguished  from 
Gaelic  and  also  from  English  literature.  .  At  its  root 
the  movement  is  probably  political,  but  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  insist  on  considering  it  so,  and  sound  Unionists 
like  Prof.  Dowden  and  Mr.  A.  P.  Graves  are  found  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Literary  Society.  The  volume 
before  us  calls  for  more  attention  than  is  commonly 
given  to  an  anthology,  since  it  puts  forward  in  a  clearer 
manner  than  had  previously  been  done  the  claims  of  this 
Youngest  Ireland.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  Yeats,  who  is 
the  most  accomplished  and  most  original  of  the  latest 
Irish  poets,  and  against  his  editing  but  a  single  objec¬ 
tion  can  be  brought,  namely,  that  it  excludes  from  the 
pages  of  the  collection  his  own  delicate  lyrics.  But  it 
enables  him  to  write  a  preface  which  is  both  acute  and 
distinguished,  and  which  contains  a  number  of  critical 
remarks  which  are  not  the  less  valuable  in  that  they  are 
rather  instinctive  than  academic.  The  only  sentence 
in  the  introduction  which  strikes  us  as  a  little  careless 
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is  that  in  which  Mr.  Yeats  remarks  :  Parnell,  Denham, 
and  Roscommon  were  poets  but  to  their  own  tim  . 

This  is  true  of  Roscommon  only  ;  Denham  was  accepted 
as  a  poet,  and  even  as  a  great  poet,  for  a  hundred 
years  ;  while  Parnell,  with  whom  we  suspect  Mr  Yeats  s 
acquaintance  to  be  small,  had  not  merely  qualities  of 
true  imagination,  but  something  of  the  pathetic  anc 
melodious  reverie  especially  characteristic  of  the  Celt. 

Had  Mr.  Yeats  been  familiar  with  “  A  Nlght  Piece  and 
with  “A  Hymn  to  Contentment,”  he  could  hardly  have 

avoided  Quoting  from  them.  # 

The  prominent  merits  of  purely  Irish  verse  are 
tender  melancholy  and  a  poignant  delicate  melody  Its 
faults,  as  revealed  even  in  the  specimens  which  Mr 
Yeats  has  carefully  chosen,  are  a  neglect  of  art  which  is 
much  worse  than  mere  artlessness,  a  want  of  precision 
and  concentration,  a  satisfaction  in  the  obvious  symbol 
and  the  trite  allusion.  How  poor  the  art  of  Irish  verse 
can  be  it  seems  almost  brutal  in  a  Saxon  to  point  out. 

But  Mr.  Yeats  has  said  that  Michael  Doheny  ^is  the 
author  of  ‘  ‘  one  of  the  most  moving  of  all  ballads.  W  e 
know  not  whether  it  is  extremely  moving,  but  we  are 
certain  that  it  contains  this  line  . 

“  Thou’dst  burst  long  ages  thrall 
probably  the  most  hideous  ever  invented  by  the  tuneless¬ 
ness  of  man.  We  confess  that  the  very  melancholy  ot 
Irish  verse  becomes  at  length  distressing.  It  is  so 
ineffectual,  it  is  so  vague,  that  we  grow  vexed  with  1  . 

In  the  Irish  ballads  something  would  always  have 
happened,  if  something  else  had  not  happened,  but  now 

nothing  can  redeem  the  future.  Mangans<  Lament  for 

the  Princes  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell,  is  an  extremely 
lengthy  elegy,  extending  to  nearly,  twenty  stanzas  ot 
twelve  lines  each,  entirely  dealing  with  a  languidly  pas¬ 
sionate  reflection  of  what  might  have  been.  Ah  • 
could  the  men  of  Ireland  read,”  “  O  had  these  twain, 

“  O  had  they  fallen,”  “  If,  on  the  day,  ‘  Had  but  our 
Roderick  fallen  too  ’’—the  entire  poem  is  made  up  of 
regrets  that  something  which  might  have  occurred  did  not 
occur.  It  is  a  fine  poem  in  its  way,  but  lax,  long-drawn, 
and  nerveless  ;  it  seems  fit  utterance  for  a  race  that  is 
accustomed  to  failure  and  cannot  be  roused  to  prompti¬ 
tude  in  action.  Half  the  history  of  that  distressful 
country  seems  written  in  these  keens  and  odes.  How 
beautiful  the  intense  and  incoherent  passion  of  Irish 
song  can  be,  may  be  felt  in  ManganV*  Dark  Rosaleen, 
doubtless  the  most  enchanting  lyric  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Ireland  of  fifty  years  ago.  For  the 
rest,  what  does  not  survive  as  English  verse  seems  to 
us  to  gain  little  additional  merit  from  being  peculiarly 

^  my  curse  on  one  black  heart  in  Aghadoe,  Aghadoe, 
On  Shaun  Dhur,  my  mother’s  son,  in  Aghadoe, 

When  your  throat  fries  in  hell’s  drouth  salt  the  flame 

be  in  your  mouth,  _  „ 

For  the  treachery  you  did  in  Aghadoe. 

No  patriotism  can  make  poetry  of  rubbish  like  that. 

But  the  great  difficulty  in  connection  with  modern 
Irish  poetry  is  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson.  It  is  really  scarcely 
worth  while  to  discuss  the  subject  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  face  the  crux  of  Ferguson.  Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  was 
a  contemporary  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  and  he 
survived  until  1886.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  he 
composed  and  published  an  enormous  quantity  ot  verse. 
The  epic  had  no  terrors  for  him  ;  he  played  with  it,  like 
Southey.  But,  in  spite  of  his  activity  and  his. ambition, 
he  never  impressed  himself  on  English  criticism  ;  his 
fame  was  like  a  fairy,  it  could  not  cross  St.  George  s 
Channel.  Yet,  while  Ferguson  died,  and  has  remained, 
unknown  in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  especially  among 
the  younger  school,  his  work  is  even  extravagantly 
admired.  This  winter  the  Dublin  papers  have  been 
filled  with  an  acrid  controversy,  arising  out  of  the  fact 
that  Professor  Dowden,  although  an  Irishman,  could 
not  o-o  so  far  as  some  coteries  who  persisted  that  Fer- 
o-uscm  was  in  all  essential  qualities,  except  precedence, 
a  greater  poet  than  Homer.  It  was  perfectly  amazing 
to^read  the  correspondence.  For  attempting  to  mode¬ 
rate  the  Gaelic  fury  of  eulogy,  Professor  Dowden 
was  treated  like  a  pickpocket.  No  one  would  have 
minded  if  he  had  said  that  Keats  had  no  imagination, 
or  that  Milton  could  not  scan,  but  to  suggest  that 
Sir  Samuel  Ferguson  was  inferior  to  Homer,  what  a 
scandal ! 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  Inisfail,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  with  Ferguson  in  the 
p-ate.  We  are  willing  to  do  so,  and  we  have  just  read 
over  again,  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  a  considera  le 
portion  of  his  writings.  We  confess,  at  once,  tha 
English  criticism  has  done  less  than  justice  to  his  grace, 
his  melody,  his  melancholy  fancy  and  his  skill  in  narra¬ 
tive.  In  the  present  anthology  Mr.  Yeats  gives  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  to  Ferguson,  who  occupies,  in  fact,  about 
one-sixth  of  the  volume.  He  calls  Ferguson  s  Ven- 
o-eance  of  the  Welchmen  of  Tirawley  ”  the  best  Irish 
ballad,  and  his  “  Conary  ”  the  best  Irish  poem  of  any 
kind.  This  is  high  praise,  and  we  turn  once  more  to 
the  ballad.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  it  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  ourselves  that  a  ballad  ought  to  run  to  forty-two 
long  stanzas.  Here  is  the  fatal  volubility  and  lack  of 
concentration  of  the  Irish.  Then,  we  should  like  to  get 
hold  of  Mr.  Yeats,  not  in  horrible  England,  nor  when 
he  walks,  wrapped  in  his  bardic  cloak,  “  in  the  far,  fair 
Gaelic  places,”  but  on  some  neutral  shore  and  there 
to  press  him  as  to  the  character  and  texture  of  this 
famous  “  Vengeance.”  We  are  tolerably  sure  that  we 
should  wring  from  him  an  admission  that  a  vague 
and  hideous  story  is  incoherently  told,  though  not,  of 
course,  without  some  power  and  passion.  For  ourselves, 
we  have  read  the  ballad  over  and  over  again,  and  we 
cannot  (for  the  life  of  us)  tell  who  is  who  in  it  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  vengeance,  or  what  the  Lynott 
gained  by  his  extraordinary  manoeuvre.  I  here  are  in¬ 
dividual  lines  that  are  striking,  but  the  entire  poem  needs 
an  Irish  mind  to  interpret  it.  The  other  selections  gi\  en 
by  Mr.  Yeats  display  the  talent  of  Ferguson  more 
favourably,  but  all  appear  to  us  to  suffer  from  thmness 
and  Daleness.  The  wine  of  Sir  Samuel  Fergusons 
poetry  was  a  pure  one,  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  oi 

being  watered.  ,  ,  _ 

Among  more  recent  Irish  verse,  we  meet,  and  always 
with  pleasure,  with  various  examples  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  of  whom  the  editor  very  happily  remarks  that  one 
needs  perfectly  to  enjoy  him,  “a  Dominican  habit,  a 
cloister?  and  a  breviarj.”  In  Arthur  O'Shaughnessy,  .< 
is  probable,  there  was  nothing  Irish  but .the name  ,  1 in 
Emily  Bronte,  it  is  certain,  nothing  but  the  birthright. 
Among  writers  of  a  later  generation,  the  translations  of 
Mr.  Rolleston  are  superior  to  his  original  verses  ;  w  hile 
Mr.  Douglas  Hyde  might  certainly  be  taught  that 
“such ’’does  not  rhyme  to  “rich,.  and  that  ye  is 
not  the  accusative  of  “  you.”  Mr  Lionel  Johnson  s  ode 
“A  terrible  and  splendid  trust,”  is  very  fine,  and  his 
“  Celtic  Speech  ”  an  epitome  of  what  makes  this  volume 
interesting.  But  on  the  whole  we  prefer  to  all  of  the 
literary  and  conscious  poetry  of  modern  Ireland  some  of 
the  anonymous  songs,  such  as  “The  Shan  Vocht. 
and  “The  Wearing  of  the  Green.  They  ar  openl> 
rebellious,  and  they  have  done,  in  our  belief,  an  mfi 
amount  of  social  and  political  harm,  but,  as  composi¬ 
tions,  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  them. 


the  sinaitic  version  of  the  gospels.. 

“  The  Four  Gospels  Translated  from  the  Sinaitic  Pal¬ 
impsest.”  By  Mrs.  Lewis,  M.R.A.S.  London  •- 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

'PHE  fact  of  the  discovery  of  the  Gospel  text  in  old 
1  Syriac  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  sister,  Mrs  Gibson, 
just  two  years  ago,  is  probably  by  this  time  well  known 
to  all  who  take  any  interest  m  textual  criticism, 
text  itself  has  been  printed  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  in  a  sumptuous  manner 
that  reflects  great  credit  upon  them  ;  but  that  work 
must  be  intended  necessarily  for  a  small  circle  ot  readers, 
as  few  among  us  are  familiar  with  the  language  in  which 
it  is  written.  To  remedy  this  disadvantage,  the  present 
volume  has  been  issued  by  Mrs.  Lewis  ;  to  M£°te  her 
own  words  :  “The  time  seems  to  have  come  when  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Bible,  who  are  not  Syriac  scholars,  shoffid 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  conten  s  and  character 
istics  of  this  ancient  document.  We  think  the  caus 
truth  will  be  best  served  by  placing  a  translation  of  t 
whole  text  before  our  readers,  and  Hot  niereiy  .soLned 
passages,  which  . are  apt  to 

tfirhed  from  their  surroundings.  In  a  very  j 
Production,  Mrs.  Lewis  sketches  the  circumstances  ot 
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the  discovery  of  this  palimpsest  in  the  library  of  the  con¬ 
vent  of  St.  Katherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  which  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  gave  to  Tischendorf  and  the  world  the  great 
“  Codex  Sinaiticus.”  The  history  of  criticism  has  its 
romantic  episodes  ;  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  look 
.upon  it  as  an  arid  and  barren  field  of  study,  would  do 
well  to  correct  their  judgment  by  a  perusal  of  this  fasci¬ 
nating  story.  The  manuscript  was  transcribed  by  Mr. 
Rendel  Harris,  Mr.  Burkitt,  and  Prof.  Bensly,  whose 
untimely  death  on  the  journey  home  must  have  clouded 
the  satisfaction  of  all  who  had  collaborated  with  him  in 
making  known  to  scholars  this  fresh  source  ot  know¬ 
ledge.  Through  the  medium  of  this  translation,  not 
only  scholars  and  Orientalists,  but  any  one  who  can  read 
English  may  see  for  himself  how  far  the  palimpsest  agrees 
with  or  differs  from  the  familiar  words  of  the  Bible.  He 
will  not  have  far  to  go  to  find  a  startling  difference. 
In  v.  16  of  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel, 
St.  Joseph  is  stated  to  have  begotten  the  Christ.  It 
is  true  that  the  effect  of  this  is  counteracted  by  the 
reading  of  v.  18,  but  vv.  21  and  25  make  it  clear  that 
the  scribe  intended  to  represent  the  birth  of  our  Lord  as 
the  result  of  the  union  of  St.  Mary  with  St.  Joseph. 
Mrs.  Lewis,  with  a  natural  tenderness  for  the  scribe  of 
the  manuscript  which  she  discovered,  labours  to  show 
that  he  was  not  a  heretic,  and  points  out  how  fatally 
self-contradictory  are  the  words  of  the  text  as  it  stands  ; 
but  the  readings  of  St.  John  ix.  35,  “  Son  of  Man  ”  for 
“  Son  of  God,”  and  St.  John  xvii.  5,  seem  to  us,  coupled 
with  the  variations  in  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew, 
impossible  to  reconcile  with  his  orthodoxy.  The  reading 
•of  St.  Matthew  xxvii.  50,  may,  perhaps,  be  another 
indication  of  heretical  tendency.  Unfortunately  the 
account  of  the  Annunciation  and  the  great  prologue  to 
St.  John’s  Gospel  are  missing  from  the  palimpsest, 
and  the  story  of  the  birth  in  St.  Luke  is  much  muti¬ 
lated.  It  is,  of  course,  ridiculous,  as  Dr.  Farrar  in  a 
paper  in  the  Expositor  has  excellently  pointed  out,  to 
build  on  so  slight  a  foundation  an  entirely  new 
theology  which  leaves  out  of  account  the  witness 
<of  the  Church’s  life  and  tradition  and  of  the  Christian 
consciousness. 

The  relations  in  which  this  manuscript  stands  to  the 
Curetonian  Syriac  and  to  Tatian,  as  well  as  to  the 
.great  Uncials,  make  the  discovery  most  important, 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  the 
tact  and  energy  which  led  to  it,  and  upon  the  courtesy 
which  has  made  the  fruit  of  her  work  accessible  to  a 
larger  public  than  the  circle  of  Orientalists.  But  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  that  our  faith,  in  some  most  grave 
particulars,  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  and  it  is  well 
not  to  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  ENGLISH  PROSE. 

English  Prose  Selections.”  With  Critical  Introductions 
by  various  Writers.  Edited  by  Henry  Craik.  Vol.  iv. 
Eighteenth  Century.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
1894. 

HESE  volumes,  as  compared  with  Mr.  Ward’s  “The 
English  Poets,”  with  which  in  form  they  corre¬ 
spond,  suffer  from  an  inevitable  disadvantage— the  poets 
c an  in  ^ e  1 1  ^  •  ui  be  represented  by  pieces,  each  complete  in 
itself,  the  prose  writers  in  general  are  necessarily  repre¬ 
sented  by  fragments.  On  the  other  hand,  students  who 
have  explored  voluminous  works  to  find  a  characteristic 
and  detachable  fragment  have  laboured  more  on  our 
behalf  than  those  who  exhibit  once  again  the  familiar 
anthology,  enriched  at  most  by  a  few  added  blossoms. 
The  “various  writers”  have  done  their  work  with  vary¬ 
ing  ability,  but  to  each  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful. 
The  general  editor,  Mr.  Craik,  possesses  in  a  high 
degree  the  sound  judgment,  the  breadth  of  view,  the 
■cultivated  literary  sense  that  are  needful  to  success  in  a 
large  and  difficult  enterprise.  One  complaint,  however, 
we  will  make,  and  it  is  a  serious  one — the  references  to 
the  passages  selected  should  have  been  made  as  exact 
as  possible.  A  passage  becomes  of  double  value  when 
it  is  seen  in  situ.  The  reader  of  these  selections  will,  it 
may  be  hoped,  in  many  instances  desire  to  find  them  in 
their  original  position.  It  is  not  enough  to  name  a  book 
when  a  chapter  could  be  named,  or  a  periodical  when 
the  number  of  the  periodical  could  be  given  ;  in  cases 


where  the  indication  could  not  otherwise  have  been  made 
precise,  an  edition,  with  volume  and  page,  should  have 
been  mentioned. 

Happily  the  introductions  to  the  several  authors  are 
much  more  than  mere  studies  of  prose  style.  A  study  of 
style  apart  from  matter  is  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  by 
matter  we  must  understand  not  merely  external  fact,  but 
also  the  inner  vision,  the  idea,  and  every  phase  of  feeling. 

It  is  possible  to  speak  in  a  general  way  of  lucidity,  sim¬ 
plicity,  exuberance,  ornament.  But  such  words  do  not 
carry  us  far,  and  they  have  little  meaning  until  they  are 
defined  and  tested  by  bringing  into  closest  comparison 
that  which  a  writer  aims  at  expressing,  and  his  mode  of 
expression.  A  good  sentence  is  one  which  puts  the  right 
words  in  the  right  places.  But  what  is  the  right  word  ? 
No  other  can  be  right  except  that  which  is  adequate  to 
the  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  appropriate  to  the  writer. 

It  is  idle,  for  example,  to  speak  of  simplicity  as  a  virtue 
of  style  until  we  have  considered  what  it  is  that  the 
writer  aims  at,  and  whether  his  mood  is  one  which  de¬ 
mands  the  virtue  of  simplicity.  An  ornate  word,  if  the 
paradox  can  be  allowed,  may  be  the  plainest  word 
possible,  should  the  writer’s  energy  of  feeling  need  to 
relieve  itself  by  ornament — ornament  not  mechanically 
attached  from  without,  but  growing  spontaneously  from 
that  excitement  which  tends  towards  colour  and  details 
of  beauty.  Exuberance  may  be  economy,  if  the  occa¬ 
sion  or  the  mood  demands  a  sustained  or  reiterated 
expression  of  emotion.  Happily  the  volumes  edited 
by  Mr.  Craik  enforce  the  true  lesson  in  this  matter, 
for  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  and  to  feel  that 
there  are  as  many  varieties  of  good  writing  as  there 
are  good  writers  ;  that  style  is  personal  ;  that  a 
great  author,  as  Cardinal  Newman  put  it,  is  one  who 
has  something  to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it,  that 
is,  can  say  it  with  fidelity  to  the  subject  and  fidelity  to 
his  own  genius. 

Mr.  Craik  notices  a  certain  temper  of  cynicism  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  had  its  influence  on  style,  and 
at  the  same  time,  behind  this  temper  of  cynicism,  a  fire 
of  popular  energy.  The  cynicism  arose  partly  from  the 
inadequacy  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  re¬ 
construction  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  a  recon¬ 
struction  needful  after  the  orgies  of  the  saints  and  the 
orgies  of  the  sinners,  but,  at  a  time  when  enthusiasm 
and  the  imaginative  reason  were  suspected,  aiming 
rather  at  moderation,  decency,  and  good  sense,  than 
at  such  higher  attainments  as  can  be  found  in  the 
greatest  minds  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  reconstruc¬ 
tion  resulted  for  a  time  in  a  kind  of  moral  equilibrium, 
which  is  represented  in  literature  by  admirable  and 
characteristic  works.  But  it  could  not  be  long  main¬ 
tained  ;  the  imagination  broke  away,  and  the  Romantic 
movement  was  inaugurated  ;  the  passions  broke  away, 
and  the  Sentimental  movement  was  inaugurated.  There 
was  a  danger  that  good  sense  might  indeed  be  lost. 
But  the  historical  tendencies  of  the  time,  lying  close  to 
the  Romantic  movement,  helped  to  steady  it,  and  to 
restore  sanity ;  and  the  Sentimental  movement  grew 
into  something  real  and  substantial  when  it  coalesced 
with  the  new  philanthropy.  The  cynicism  of  the 
midmost  years  of  the  century  disappeared,  and  that 
fire  of  popular  energy,  of  which  Mr.  Craik  speaks, 
leaped  into  a  flame  when  the  day  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  arrived. 

Among  writers  whose  names  have  not  appeared  in 
Mr.  Craik’s  earlier  volumes,  Professor  Macneile  Dixon 
has  been  assigned  the  most  important  task — an  estimate 
of  the  greatest  writer  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Edmund  Burke.  Dr.  Dixon  has  executed  his 
task  as  well  as  his  narrow  limits  permit.  The  secret  of 
Burke’s  wonderful  mastery  of  English  prose  is  very 
simple  ;  any  one  can  write  as  well  as  Burke,  if  only  he 
can  get  as  capacious  a  brain  together  with  a  heart  as 
large  and  passionate.  He  was  the  greatest  writer  of 
his  time  because,  taking  him  for  all  in  all,  he  was  its 
greatest  man.  Professor  Dixon  has  put  the  truth  felici¬ 
tously  in  the  following  words  : 

“  It  is  Burke’s  supreme  distinction  in  an  era  of  intense 
party  feeling  to  have  lifted  every  question  he  touched 
into  a  higher  sphere  of  intellectual  and  moral  contem¬ 
plation,  to  have  broadened  particular  issues,  and  linked 
them  with  the  most  universal  principles  of  human 
thought,  to  have  balanced  and  adjusted  the  relations  of 
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abstract  political  speculation  and  practical  “ 

have  shown  that  debate  may  be  made  to  yield  other  than 

provincial  and  temporary  wisdom,  and  that  ph  losop  ) 

may  mingle  with  the  affairs  of  part,* £  f0V ’Sen 
take  it  as  you  will,  is  wholly  sanative.  It  is  not  res,.,n 
She  lucid  beauty'  of  his  diction,  nor  in  wealth  of  illus- 

“  l  mSSn  whole 

has  T«  Secret  springs  in  the  moral  ardour  and  swift 
SyBmkeTaSidfithdown  as  a  canon  of  style  ‘hat  the  master- 

The  canon  is  not  of  universal  application,  nor  was  i 
always  followed  by  Burke  himself;  but  it  indicates  the 
character  of  his  mind.  Thought,  imagination,  passion, 
and  ah  bearing  on  action,  make  up  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  marvellous  texture  of  speech  or  of  pamphlet. 
And  the  result,  as  regards  style,  cannot  be  better  de¬ 
scribed  than  by  words  of  Cardinal  Newman  in  his 
Lectures  on  University  Subjects— words  which  were 
spoken  without  reference  to  Edmund  Burke.  We  would 
make  them  our  own  and  reluctantly  yield  to  the  use  of 
marks  of  quotation.  “  His  language  expresses  not  oriy 
his  great  thoughts,  but  his  great  self.  Certainly  he 
might  use  fewer  words  than  he  uses  ;  but  he  fertilize 
his&simplest  ideas,  and  germinates  into  a  multitude  of 
details,  and  prolongs  the  march  of  his  sentence,  and 
sweeps  round  to  the  full  diapason  of  his  harmony,  as  if 
rejoicing  in  his  own  vigour  and  richness 
of  resource.’’  The  exuberance  thus  described  is  no 
squandering,  but  rather  an  augmenting,  of  resources. 

THE  ARMADA. 

“  State  Papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Vol.  II.  Edited  by  Professor  J.  H.  Laughton. 
Navy  Records  Society.  1894. 
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''THERE  is  much  useful  information  in  this  volume  for 
1  the  historian  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  that  will  interest 
the  naval  antiquary  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  there  is 
very  much  for  the  general  reader.  The  comparatively  few 
documents  of  first-rate  importance  are  buried  in  a  mass 
of  details  of  victualling  bills,  reports  of  admirals  on  the 
movements  of  their  detached  vessels,  petitions  from 
towns  and  shipowners  for  payments  or  privileges,  and 
inaccurate  news-letters  from  outlying  correspondents  of 
Burghley  or  Walsingham.  We  must  be  thankful  to  the 
Navy  Records  Society,  and  to  the  indefatigable  editor  of 
the  present  volume,  for  collecting  the  documents  which 
crive  us  so  many  side-lights  on  the  Armada;  but  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  in  any  important  respect  they  have  altered 
the  main  lines  of  the  received  history  of  the  campaign. 
The  data  of  the  present  volume  are  of  great  assistance 
in  developing  the  facts  which  Mr.  Froude  and  other 
modern  English  writers  have  made  clear  as  to  the  arma¬ 
ment  and  manning  of  the  Spanish  ships.  Not  only  was 
the  Armada  too  scantily  furnished  with  heavy  guns,  and 
too  dependent  on  small  ordnance  which  was  only  useful 
for  close  combat,  but  each  ship  was  a  kind  of  artillery 
museum,  in  which  there  were  hardly  two  pieces  of  the 
same  calibre.  For  example,  the  San  Salvador ,  whose 

inventory  is  printed  on  pp.  155-6*  bad  of  bras^  ffuns 
two  cannons  of  about  52  cwt.  each,  one  culverin,  one 
demi-culverin,  two  “  cannon-pedros  ”  of  20  cwt.,  two 
others  of  23  and  25  cwt.,  one  “fowler,  four  iron 
minions,  and  six  more  brass  pieces  of  various  size, 
whose  exact  description  is  not  given.  Each  description 
of  piece  required  its  own  shot,  and  could  not  utilize 
those  of  the  others,  a  fact  which  must  have  led  to  dread¬ 
ful  confusion  in  the  thick  of  battle. 

Very  notable  also  is  the  difference  in  the  manning 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  fleet.  All  ships  alike 
were  overloaded  with  soldiery,  but  while  some  were 
more  or  less  adequately  furnished  with  mariners,  others 
set  sail  with  a  crew  lamentably  unequal  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  a  large  galleon.  The  commander-in-ch.ef  took 
care  of  his  own  squadron,  “  the  Armada  of  Portugal, 


in  which  there  were  1300  seamen  to  7700  tons  of  shipping-. 

But  some  o?  those3  of  his  lieutenants  were  terribly 
undermanned.  Oquendo  and  the  Gu.puscoa  fleet  had 
only  616  mariners  to  navigate  7000  tons,  halt  the 
proportion  that  the  Duke  provided  for  himself.  Reel aide, 
in  the  Biscaysquadron,  was  little  better  o  .  A  1  '  , 

O  6,00  tons.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  undermanned 
divisions  of  the  Armada  were  precisely  those  winch 
suffered  the  most- cause  and  effect  are  no  ■  dlffic“lt.  . 
nut  together.  Medina  Sidoma  lost  only  three  of  h 
fen  great  ships,  and  two  of  these  were  destroyed  by 
fight  mg,  not  by  storm  ;  but  of  Recalde  s  and  pquendo 
vessels  less  than  half  came  home:  the  majority  had 
perished  among  the  reefs  of  Connaught  and  Kerry  or 
P  ant  of  capable  pilots  and  able-bodied  seamen 
Another  point  made  perfectly  clear  by  many  oi  t 
documents  in  this  volume  is  that  the  ruin  of  the  Armada 
on  its  homeward  voyage  was  not  due  to feather -of  u  - 
nrecedented  severity,  but  mainly  to  the  terrible  battering 

which  it  had  received  in  the  battles  and  to  t^  exhaustion 

and  unskilfulness  of  the  crews.  The  English  accou 
describe  the  tempests  as  heavy  “  for  the  time  of ^ye 
(August-September),  but  not  as  furious  gales  compar 
abl?  with  those  of  winter.  The  exhausted  Spanish 
seamen  had  not  heart  or  strength  to  ride  out  the  st°[™ 
in  the  open  sea,  but  ran  for  shelter  towards  the  unknown 
and  dangerous  coast,  where  they  suffered  shipwreck 

W ^Professor  Laughton  might,  we  think  have  given  his 
list  of  the  losses  of  the  Armada  (pp.  38 j  3  /) 
complete  form.  There  are  several  more  vessels  accounted 
for  by  Duro  in  the  list  at  the  end  of  his  “  Armada  Inven- 
c'fole  ”  than  the  present  volume  mentions 

Baufista,  "he  Anunciada,  and  the  hulk  Sa,,tu,& 
Ire  all  recorded  as  lost  on  the  Irish  coast,  but  are  left 
unnoticed  in  Professor  Laughton  s  notes.  He  is  pe 
fectlv  right,  on  the  other  hand,  to  correct  Duro  s 
erroneous  statement  that  the  Nuestra  Senora  de '  la  Rom 
was  blown  up,  duly  substituting  the  Saivadarm^ 
place.  But  he  is  wrong  in  suggesting  that  the  Gran 
PGrin  was  one  of  the  two  ships  that  sank  at  sea  after 
the  fighting  off  Gravelines.  The  names  of  her  master 
and  two  officers  of  her  crew  are  found  a™on£.^°^  . 
the  unfortunate  prisoners  butchered  by  Fitzwilliam  1 
Connaught,  and  she  must  therefore  have  been  lost  in 

^IfThe  cruelty  of  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  and  his 
lieutenants  needed  any  further  proof,  it  would  be  abunT 
dantly  furnished  by  Bingham’s  letters  on  pages  261  and 
299.  '  Fitzwilliam  seems  to  have  been  even  more  fero 
ckL  than  Bingham  himself  The  latter  spared  as  he 
savs  some  forty  officers  and  boys,  when  he  put  to  the 
sword  the  Soo^r  1000  Spaniards  who  had  been  cast 
ashore  in  his  province.  But  the  Lord  Deputy  sought 
out  and  slew  these  poor  survivors,  “  after  th® 
heat  of  justice  were  past,”  as  his  subordinate  remarks. 
One  unsolved  problem  which  Professor  Laughto 
work  gives  us  little  further  materials  for  solving,  is  the 
fate  of  the  very  numerous  English  and  Irish  Catholic 
adventurers  who  sailed  on  the  Armada  the  tv  o 
Stukelys,  the  Geraldines,  Burley  Browne  Hassaj, 
O’Dwyer,  O’Connor,  Burner,  Mar  ey,  Seton,  Ryford, 
Mitchell,  Withers,  Dennis,  and  others  who  are, to  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  Duro’s  “Armada  Inyencible.  I  he 
English  Government  was  most  anxious. for  information 
about  them,  and  the  tables  of  question  laid  befo^ 
Spanish  prisoners  in  England  and  Ireland,  which  are 
given  by  Professor  Laughton,  always  contain  queries  as 
To  their  whereabouts.  But  no  answer  seems  forthcomin 
save  the  vain  suggestion  of  one  ^‘"ee,  that  the  ball^ 
had  seemed  to  make  special  slaugh  er  L  d;‘  j. 
traitors  during  the  fighting.  No  doubt  the  Span, a  da 
did  their  best,  as  honourable  men  to  screen 
refugees.  The  only  English  renegades  of  whom  we 
find  mention  are  William  Stukely  and  Bnerly  the  pilot 
of  the  Nuestra  Scnora  del  Rosario ,  who  are  said  to 
have  escaped  from  that  vessel  in  a  boat  before  - 

^Those  interested  in  eccentric  characters  cannot  do 
better  than  read  the  extraordinary  and  indiscreet  lette 
sent  by  Thomas  Cely  to  the  Queen,  containing  sentiments 
and  advice  which  must  have  grievously  diseased  the 
royal  ear.  But  Cely’s  sufferings  in  the  Inquisitio  p 
bably  gained  him  free  leave  to  p. - 
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BOOK-PLATES. 

'“American  Book-Plates  :  a  guide  to  their  stud)-.  By 
Charles  Dexter  Allen.  With  a  bibliography  by  E.  N. 
Hewins.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1895. 

“On  the  Processes  for  the  production  of  Ex  Libris 
(book-plates).”  By  John  Vinycomb,  M.R.I.A. 
London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1894. 

“Art  in  Book-Plates”:  forty-two  original  Ex  Libris 
designed  by  Joseph  Sattler.  With  an  introduction 
by  Frederick  Warnecke,  London  :  H.  Grevel  &  Co. 
1895. 

THE  vogue  of  collecting  book-plates  has  assumed  an 
importance  which  must  be  inexplicable  to  the 
lover  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  the  student  of  literature. 

A  book-plate  may  be  of  value  either  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  beauty,  or  interest,  as  a  work  of  art,  or  as  a 
document  in  the  history  of  books  and  libraries.  T.  he 
number  of  plates,  however,  that  are  remarkable  for 
any  artistic  quality  which  they  possess  is  exceedingly 
small  ;  and  although  every  example  possesses  a  certain 
interest  so  long  as  it  retains  its  original  place  in  a 
volume  as  a  record  of  its  former  owner,  the  student 
must  pass  over  many  a  score  of  book-plates  before 
he  chances  upon  one  which  adds  anything  of  real 
value  to  his  knowledge  of  books,  or  to  the  history 
of  memorable  libraries.  In  Mr.  Allen,  the  author  of 
“American  Book-Plates,”  we  have  a  typical  instance 
of  the  “Ex  Libris”  collector  who  is  troubled  by  no 
such  limitations  of  fine  interest,  but  to  whom  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  book-plate  comes  with  equal  accept¬ 
ability  and  equal  significance.  His  book  may  be  of 
value  to  those  Americans  who  may  desire  to  add  to 
their  family  relics,  but  any  general  interest  attaching 
to  his  work  must  surely  be  very  slight.  We  do  not 
exaggerate  when  we  say  that  in  no  single  instance 
should  we  care  to  possess  for  their  own  sake  any  of  the 
book-plates  which  Mr.  Allen  reproduces  in  his  work  : 
some  few  armorial  plates,  engraved  in  the  last  century, 
without  being  in  any  sense  works  of  art,  are  such  as 
would  not  ill-become  the  books  of  a  gentleman’s  library ; 
but  a  large  number  of  Mr.  Allen’s  examples  are  without 
artistic  merit  of  any  kind.  The  book-plate  of  George 
Washington  is  the  greatest  rarity  which  he  has  to 
show  us  ;  he  describes  the  plates  of  other  early  Presi¬ 
dents— of  John  Adams,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  ;  also 
of  “William  Penn,  Esq.,  Proprietor  of  Pennsylvania: 
1703”;  of  members  of  the  Boston  Tea  party  and  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  ;  of  the  old  Colonial  officers  ; 
and  of  many  signatories  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence.  But  with  these  the  historical  interest  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  would  seem  to  end.  Mr.  Allen  cannot  be  accused 
of  having  written  his  book  without  due  care,  and  we 
should  prefer  to  commend  his  work  as  a  final  and 
exhaustive  disquisition,  or,  at  least,  for  all  reasonable 
purposes  sufficiently  so,  rather  than  as  a  guide  to  their 
further  study. 

Mr.  Vinycomb,  unlike  Mr.  Allen,  restricts  himself  to 
“  the  practical  production  of  Ex  Libris.  He  describes 
the  processes  of  engraving  on  wood,  copper,  and  steel, 
of  the  various  kinds  of  lithography,  and  of  photo¬ 
graphic  and  “process”  work,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to 
satisfy  the  collector  of  book-plates,  who  has  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  attempting  to  use  these  processes  himself.  But 
the  writer’s  chief  aim  in  all  this,  is,  apparently,  to  afford 
“  hints  to  collectors  of  Ex  Libris  ”  for  discovering  how 
a  book-plate  has  been  produced :  whether  by  lithography, 
or  by  some  photographic  process,  or  by  an  engraved 
plate  or  block.  Of  any  fine  qualities  of  design  in  the 
production  of  book-plates  Mr.  V  inycomb  has  nothing 
to  say ;  nor,  indeed,  judging  from  the  examples  of 
modern  work  which  he  gives,  does  he  appear  to  have 
any  care.  The  plate  of  Mr.  W.  H.  K.  Wright,  which 
he  reproduces  as  “  a  characteristic  variety  ”  of  a  plate 
engraved  on  copper,  might  pass  unnoticed  had  it 
occurred  upon  a  tradesman’s  billhead  ;  but  as  the  book¬ 
plate  of  “  the  Editor  and  Secretary  of  the  Ex  Libris 
Society,”  we  cannot  but  wonder  if  this  puerile  attempt 
at  design  passes  current  among  those  professed  in  the 
learning  as  an  example  of  what  Mr.  Vinycomb  terms 
“  these  dainty  little  works  of  art.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  tasteless  and  un- 
.scholarly  volume  to  Messrs.  Grevel’s  portfolio  of  Joseph 


Sattler’s  cuts.  Herr  Warnecke,  in  his  introductory 
note,  has  much  to  tell  us  of  the  Ex  Libris  Society  of 
Berlin,  and  of  the  pursuit  of  the  Book-Plate  in  Germany; 
but  of  Joseph  Sattler  he  has  little  to  say,  except  that  the 
artist  is  young,  and  already  on  the  highway  to  fame.  But 
Herr  Warnecke  shall  speak  for  himself.  “  Sattler,”  he 
says,  “  proceeds  by  a  method  of  his  own.  His  ideal  is 
Albrecht  Diirer,  but  he  does  not  copy  him.  That  his 
designs  are  original  and  exquisitely  executed  no  one  can 
deny.  Every  true  amateur  and  collector  will  greet  with 
favour  this  work  of  a  young  and  promising  artist,  whose 
drawings  have  already — 1893 — won  tor  him  a  ‘  mention 
honorable’  in  the  Salon  de  Paris.  I  foresee  for  him  a 
career  similar  to  that  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  illustrator 
of  King  Arthur,  whose  genius  is  akin  to  his.  I  have 
seen  sketches  by  Sattler,  of  life  in  the  middle  ages,  which 
might  well  have  been  the  work  of  Beardsley.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  two  geniuses  of  a  similar  kind  have 
risen  simultaneously.”  Still  more  curious  is  it  to  note  how 
questions  of  taste  and  judgment  appear  to  the  German 
critic.  When  Herr  Warnecke  tells  us  that  Sattler’s  ideal 
is  Albrecht  Diirer,  we  reply  that  the  examples  of  his 
work  which  lie  before  us  recall  rather  the  methods 
of  design  and  drawing  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Diirer, 
than  Diirer’s  own  work  ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  a 
parallel  between  Sattler  and  Mr.  Beardsley,  we  can  only 
protest  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  in  common, 
except  that  their  chief  aim  is  to  produce  a  design  which 
is  decorative.  Sattler  appears  to  possess  extraordinary 
facility  in  drawing  with  the  pen,  which  he  uses  with  a 
freedom  of  hand,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  decorative 
effect  of  pen-work,  that  recalls  occasionally  the  work  of 
some  of  the  “  Little  Masters.”  He  is  at  his  best  when 
he  is  merely  imitating  sixteenth-century  work,  and  he 
is  least  admirable  when  he  introduces  “admixtures  of 
his  own,”  which  savour  of  contemporary  German  art. 
His  work  is  not  only  wholly  unlike  Mr.  Beardsley’s 
work,  but  it  has  neither  originality  nor  individuality  in 
the  same  degree.  It  is,  however,  always  decorative 
and  always  artistic  in  its  aim  ;  and  we  do  not  remember 
any  recent  German  work  of  a  purely  decorative  kind 
which  possesses  so  much  interest,  and  which  exhibits  so 
good  a  sense  of  the  qualities  necessary  to  this  kind  of 
design. 

STREET  LOCOMOTION. 

“  American  Electric  Street  Railways.”  By  Killingworth 
Hedges.  London  :  E.  &  F.  N.  Spon.  1894., 
“Tramways:  their  Construction  and  Working.”  By 
D.  Kinnear  Clark.  Second  edition.  London  : 
Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son.  1894. 

WE  could  wish  that  Mr.  Hedges  had  more  clearly 
defined  his  audience.  The  gay  binding,  as  of  a 
Christmas  gift-book,  the  thick  paper  and  generous 
margin  are  manifestly  meant  for  the  eye  and  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  a  non-professional  circle  of  readers,  but  the  bulk 
of  his  matter  is  compact  of  description,  admirably  clear 
and  brief,  of  details  of  engineering  practice  which 
have  a  purely  professional  interest.  He  describes  in 
successive  chapters  typical  examples  of  roadway,  electric 
conductors,  cars,  motors,  and  generators,  quoting  in 
full  instructions  to  railway-construction  men,  and  illus¬ 
trating  with  ample  wealth  of  photograph  and  drawing  , 
he  enters  into  instructive  comparisons  of  the  cost  of 
equipment  and  operation  of  electrical  and  other  systems  ; 
he  glances  at  the  primitive  state  of  electric  traction  in 
England,  where  we  have  a  mere  handful  of  tramways 
but  a  very  fine  set  of  Board  of  Trade  Regulations  ,  and 
all  the  while  he  has  his  eye  on  the  coming  of  the  electrical 
engineers’  millennium,  when  our  cities  shall  be  entangled 
in  a  network  of  overhead  conductors,  and  the  dreaded 
“  trolley”  arm  shall  swing,  like  a  barber’s  pole  possessed, 
from  the  roof  of  every  car. 

Some  notion  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  electric 
tramway  in  America  may  be  gathered  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  American  Street  Railway  Association,  a  body 
that  corresponds  in  some  measure  to  our  Tramways 
Institute.  In  1888,  there  being  then  in  America  thirteen 
lines  of  electric  tramway,  with  a  total  length  ol  less  than 
fifty  miles,  discussion  of  the  new  motive  power  was 
barely  tolerated  ;  it  was  mere  “  newfangled  talk.”  Two 
years  later  the  president  described  the  convention  as  “  the 
last  that  will  ever  seriously  consider  horses  for  the  opera- 
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f,on  of  street  tramways”;  and  from  statistics  recently 
published,  we  learn  that  electricity  is  the  sole  agent  on 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  twelve  thousand  miles  of  street 
railway  now  open  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Doubtless  we  are  far  behind.  In  comfort  too  Amenc 
leads  the  way,  and  Mr.  Hedges  sets  in  almost  pathetic 
contrast  the  roomy  American  cars,  runnm; “  the 
short  intervals  with  the  ease  of  a  Pullman,  and  the 
ugly  boxes  on  wheels,”  with  which  an  irregular  service 
is  maintained  by  our  tramway  companies  The  dead¬ 
weight  of  staring  advertisements,  and  the  frequent 
stoppages  of  a  car  that  is  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every 
uplifted  umbrella,  fill  him  with  pity  for  the  unfortunate 
horses  and  lead  him  to  found  his  advocacy  of  electricity 
on  a  basis  of  wide  humanity.  He  is  careful,  however, 
to  mention  that  “the  newer  system  of  working  has 
raised  trams  in  the  estimate  of  the  investor,  and  that, 

“  financially  speaking,  electric  locomotion  is  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  horse  or  cable  methods.” 

Undoubtedly  we  may  expect  to  see  a  considerable 
extension  of  electric  tramways  in  England  in  the  near 
future,  but  we  must  confess  to  a  hope  that  the  system  ot 
overhead  conductor  and  trolley  is  not  the  final  form  ot 
this  mode  of  traction.  Only  the  other  day  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Bordeaux  declined  to  sanction  a  trolley 
.system  for  the  streets  of  that  city  on  account  of  its 
mpect  absolument  disgracieux ,  and  there  must  be  a  sur¬ 
feit  of  opposition  in  store  for  a  method  whose  advocates 
set  the  promise  of  greater  regularity  and  speed  of  trans¬ 
port  against  the  admitted  disfigurement  of  our  streets. 
The  system  of  underground  conduit  is  no  doubt  costly 
of  construction,  but  it  has  been  shown  to  be  quite  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  its  capability  of  improvement  is  by  no  means 
exhausted;  and  we  trust  that  when  our  “  traction  boom 
does  come,  English  engineers  will  be  found  able  to  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  them  without  adding  to  their 
labours  the  thankless  task  of  combating  reasonable  and 
well-founded  objections  to  overhead  conductors.  The 
difficulties  that  must  be  met  are,  however,  by  no  means 
those  of  the  engineer  only  ;  vested  interests,  face  the 
tramway  promoter  at  every  turn,  local  authorities  blow 
alternately  hot  and  cold,  while  the  old  companies  earn 
returns  that  are  just  sufficient  to  make  their  directors 
afraid  of  change  and  chary  of  fresh  capital  expenditure. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  whatever  credit  America 
may  claim  for  later  development  of  electric  traction, 
Germany  and  England  were  the  pioneers.  Dr.  Werner 
Siemens,  with  his  nine  hundred  yards  of  electric  tramway 
at  the  Berlin  Exhibition  in  1879,  and  the  Lichtenfelde 
line  of  1881,  was  the  first  to  work  out  the  problem  on  a 
practical  scale,  and  his  early  efforts  were  soon  followed 
bv  the  railway  from  Portrush  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway, 
built  in  1883/  Applications  of  electricity  to  the  moving 
of  heavy  traffic  are  perhaps  of  still  greater  importance, 
and  here  England  is  easily  ahead  with  the  City  and 
South  London  and  the  Liverpool  Overhead  Railways. 
The  network  of  underground  electric  railways,  lately 
f  projected  in  London,  still  awaits  the  bidding  of  the 
courageous  financier,  but  has  already  sufficiently 
advanced  to  show  that  we  need  fear  no  dearth  ot 

engineering  enterprise.  . 

Mr.  Kinnear  Clark’s  book  on  Tramways  is  strictly 
and  avowedly  professional.  It  embraces  a  compre¬ 
hensive  history  of  the  system,  with  accounts  of  the 
various  modes  of  traction,  a  description  of  the  varieties 
of  rolling  stock,  and  ample  details  of  cost  and  work¬ 
ing  expenses,  and  is  addressed  “  to  all  engaged  in  the 
promotion,  or  construction,  or  management  of  such 
undertakings.”  And  we  do  not  doubt  that  this  new 
■edition  will  at  once  take  its  place  as  a  standard  work  ol 
reference  on  the  subject.  No  labour  has  been  spared  to 
present  a  complete  account  of  existing  English  tram¬ 
ways  ;  a  vast  bulk  of  statistics  has  been  collected  and 
reduced  to  order  ;  the  details  of  tramway  construction 
in  all  its  branches  are  fully  described  and  amply  illus¬ 
trated  ;  and  appendices  of  Parliamentary  and  official 
regulations  and  of  recent  statistics  bring  the  information 
well  up  to  date.  But  surely  it  is  time  that  a  knowledge 
of  electricity  should  be  sufficiently  general  to  render 
unnecessary  such  slight  and  misleading  accounts  of 
electrical  phenomena  as  that  which  opens  the  section 
devoted  to  Electric  Traction.  It  may  be  that  this 
knowledge  is  still  to  seek  even  among  engineers;  in 
that  case  reference  to  a  standard  text-book  might  well 


be  substituted  for  the  few  pages  of  crude  theory  that 
invariably  disfigure  the  introductory  chapters  of  books 
of  this  kind. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Books  Fatal  to  their  Authors.”  By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

MR  DITCHFIELD  has  so  happily  carried  out  a  fascinating 
enterprise  in  this  contribution  to  the  “  Book- Lover’s 
Library,”  that  he  must  be  prepared  to  listen  to  the  petition  ot 
Elwood,  voiced  by  his  collective  readers  He  h.as  much  t o  say 
of  the  fatality  of  books  to  their  authors,  and  has  said  it  so  well  that 
he  wfilnaturally  be  called  upon  to  treat  of  other  aspect  of  th. 
great  subject.  There  are,  for  example,  the  books  that  have 
proved  fatal  to  their  publishers  or  printers ;  and  that  not  less 
suggestive  branch  of  the  subject,  the  books  that  .  'a'ef  ,fn 
fatal  to  iheir  readers.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
“  calamities  of  authors,”  to  use  the  Disraelian  phrase,  is  em 
braced  by  the  title  of  Mr.  Ditchfield’s  curiously  stimulative  and 
interesting  little  book.  It  is  comprehensive  of  the  moie  heroic 
and  the  more  pathetic  of  the  many  evils  from  which  authors 
have  suffered.  “  Sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  are  not 
more  moving  than  are  the  ancient  or  modern  instances  of  the 
fatality  of  books  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Ditchfie  .  °° '? ^ 

visited  their  authors  with  all  manner  of  ignominy  and  disaster‘ 

They  have  consigned  them  to  the  pillory  i and  lhe  P™°J’ 
chains  and  tortures  and  inexorable  banishment.  They  ha 
brought “po«  their  authors  the  castigation  of  hned  ruffians  and 
the  mutilations  by  sword  and  dagger  of  midnight  foes.  Doomed 
to  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  they  have  also  caused  *e  ^odms 
of  their  authors  to  be  given  to  the  flames.  In  most case  there 
could  have  been  no  prospect,  no  consciousness  of  J  the2 
martvrdom  There  was  a  most  malignant  fortune  in  these 
affairs  It  might  be  that  the  unlucky  work  was  not  so  much  as 

“uttered,  when  the  author  fell  from  the  blow  of  some  strange 
and  malicious  chance.  Thus  it  was  a  casual  breath  of  the  air 
that  wafted  a  few  sheets  of  the  poems  of  Pierre  PeW  through  his 
chamber  window  to  the  feet  of  a  passing  prieston  thestreet 
below.  That  priest  denounced  the  poet,  and  the  poet  wa 
han-ed  The  oppressions  of  Michael  Molmos  and  of  Carran  , 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  are  types  of  the  victims  of  mtolenmce, 
and  among  the  most  melancholy  in  Mr.  Ditchfield  s  annals. 
But  long  as  is  the  list  of  ancient  and  modern  instances,  it  is 
all  lugubrious.  Some  of  the  most  curious  and  remarkable  cases 
are  dtedTder  the  headings  “  Theology,”.  “  Fanatics  and  Free¬ 
thinkers”  “Astrology  and  Magic,”  “Politics,  and  Satire.  In 
these  sections  Mr.  Ditchfield  has  amassed  a  rich  and  varied 
barest  In  “Poetry”  and  the  “Drama”  the  garnering 
is  Yess  striking,  and  the  poignancy  of  ancient  illustrations  of 
fatality  finds  a  substitute  in  modern  times  m  more  seatl^efintld 
cases  Was  Keats  killed  by  his  critics?  Mr.  Ditchtieid 
dies  his  case  provisionally,  “if  Shelley’s  story  be  true  - 
which  it  scarcely  is.  James  Montgomery  too  knew  and 
reckoned  the  risk  he  ran  as  a  Sheffield  editor.  Ferhaps 
three  long  years  of  imprisonment  was  a  hard  sentence  upon 
5tforg«for  publishing  a  poem  on  the  arrest  of  the  young 
Pretender  in  1749.  The  poem  was  harmless  enough,  it  the 
noTitical  office  was  rank.  But  did  the  “Cutter  of  Coleman 
Seet  ’’  prove  fatal  to  Cowley  ?  Was  he  cut  through  by  his  own 
“  Cutter” ?  Mr.  Ditchfield  conjoins  the  fatal  play  with  the  poet  s 

youthful  “  Ode  to  Brutus,”  which  was  undoubtedly  STtvS' " 
used  as  a  weapon  by  his  enemies,  much  as  the  Wat  lyler 
was  employed  to  damage  Southey.  Perhaps,  however  the 
banishment  of  the  poet  from  the  wits  of  the  town  to  the  dull  life 
of  Chertsey  proved  more  fatal  than  the  cabal  inspired  by  the 
“  Cuuer  ”  But  there  are,  as  Mr.  Ditchfield’s  excellent  volume 
proves,  many  degrees  in  literary  maityrdom. 

“  Economic  Classics.”  Edited  by  W.  J.  Ashley.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
“Adam  Smith”  and  “  David  Ricardo.  London:  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1 895 • 

These  little  books  form  the  opening  volumes  of  a  series  that 
is  designed  to  present  the  essential  doctrine  of  the  fathers  of 
economic  science  in  compact  shape,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  prepara¬ 
tory  course  for  young  students.  If  used  aright,  as  introductory 
to  the  study  of  the  subject  and  as  stimulative  aids  to  beginners, 
the  series  would,  no  doubt,  be  amply  justified,  and  cannot  but 
prove  useful.  The  utmost  that  can  be  urged  against  the  making 
of  “  Selections  ’’  from  authoritative  works  lies  in  the  risk  that 
those  who  use  such  books  may  be  tempted  to  proceed  no  further. 
The  risk  is  increased,  perhaps,  by  the  degree  of  success  attained 
by  the  selector  and  editor.  The  better  the  work  is  done,  the 
greater  is  the  chance  that  the  young  student  may  deem  himself 
freed  from  the  obligation  of  pursuing  the  comparative  study  of  the 
originals.  The  “Adam  Smith”  selections  before  us  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  chosen  with  excellent  judgment,  and  presented  in  a 
form  that  is  admirably  clear  and  well  knit.  Ihe  book  comprises 
chapters  and  passages  from  “  The  Wealth  of  Nations,”  selected 
with  the  aim  of  giving  a  genuine  view  of  Adam  Smith  seconomi 
philosophy.  This  object,  we  think,  is  realized  with  considerable 
skill  and  we  shall  not  demur  to  the  editor’s  conclusion,  that 
Xing  is  omitted  that  is  essential  to  the  “real  structure  of 
Sam  Smith's  argument.”  A.  the  same  tune  we  are  by  no 
means  ready  to  agree  that  the  book  proves  that  tne  msionc.u 
Sid  d-scSfive  passages”  of  Smith’s  monumental  work  arc 
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“  only  illustrations,  and  quite  subsidiary.”  We  should  rather 
describe  Smith’s  illustrations  of  his  theory  as  complements  to 
his  work.  Illustration  that  confirms  argument  is  decidedly 
not  subsidiary,  and  in  “Adam  Smith”  it  is  frequently  of  great 
value  and  importance.  The  “  Ricardo  ”  selections  are  more 
simple,  being  merely  the  first  six  chapters  of  “  The  Principles 
of  Political  Economy  and  Taxation.” 


ledgment,  notwithstanding  the  undisciplined  method  of  the 
writer. 


“  The  Gates  of  Dawn.” 
Low  &  Co.  1895. 


By  Fergus  Hume.  London  :  Sampson 


“  Thoughts  on  Religion.”  By  the  late  G.  J.  Romanes,  M. A., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  Charles  Gore,  M.A.  London  :  Longmans 
&  Co.  1895. 

The  late  Mr.  Romanes  wrote  more  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
and  even  published  somewhat  more  during  his  lifetime,  than  any 
persons  but  a  few  intimate  friends  have  knowledge  of.  Canon 
Gore’s  introduction  to  the  interesting  posthumous  essays  before 
us  treats  with  excellent  clearness  of  the  relations  between  the 
later  and  the  earlier  characteristics  of  the  agnostic  position  Mr. 
Romanes  held  towards  orthodox  Christianity.  While  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1873,  the  Burney  Prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Romanes 
with  an  essay  on  “  Christian  Prayer.”  Three  years  later  he 
wrote  a  more  considerable  work,  with  u  a  wholly  sceptical 
conclusion,”  as  Canon  Gore  says,  which .  was  subsequently 
published  anonymously  as  “  A  Candid  Examination  of  Theism. 
This  book  was  distinguished  by  the  tone  of  certainty  and  the 
confident  belief  in  the  scientific  method  which  are  natural  to  the 
man  of  science.  Latterly,  however,  and  especially  towards  the 
close  of  his  life,  the  author  modified  very  considerably  the  views 
expressed  in  that  volume.  The  change  is  perceptible,  as  Canon 
Gore  rightly  indicates,  as  early  as  1885,  in  the  Rede  Lecture  on 
“  Mind  and  Motion,”  which  is  severely  critical  of  “  the  material¬ 
istic  account  of  mind.”  The  fruits  of  change  are  still  further 
exemplified  in  the  papers  on  the  “  Influence  of  Science  upon 
Religion,”  and  in  the  “Notes”  for  a  work  on  a  “Candid 
Examination  of  Religion,”  bequeathed  to  Canon  Gore  and  now 
edited  by  him.  The  “  Notes  ”  are  particularly  remarkable,  since 
they  comprise  much  reference  to  and  comment  upon  the  rather 
confidently  dogmatic  “  Candid  Examination,”  written  twenty 
years  before.  “They  represent,”  says  Canon  Gore,  “a  tendency 
of  one  ‘  seeking  after  God  if  haply  he  might  feel  after  Him  and 
find  Him,’  and  not  a  position  of  settled  orthodoxy.”  At  pp. 
1 1 1—  1 1 2  we  find  a  remarkable  acknowledgment  of  the  writer’s 
new  conception  of  the  agnostic’s  duty,  and  a  striking  definition 
of  his  own  changed  point  of  view,  the  whole  of  which  we  should 
quote  as  the  key  to  the  position,  if  space  permitted. 


The  undisguised  admiration  of  George  Borrow  shown  in  this 
story  is  much  more  noteworthy  than  the  fruits  of  the  admiration. 
Mr  Hume’s  gipsies  have  nothing  of  the  Romany  about  them. 
His  Tinker  Tim  and  Mother  Jericho,  and  the  masquerading 
Lord  Ardleigh,  are  things  of  rag  and  sawdust.  It  is  proper, 
indeed,  that  Ardleigh  and  Tinker  Tim  should  put  on  the  gloves 
when  they  fight.  A  glove-fight,  in  the  circumstances,  admirably 
accords  with  the  unreal  sentiment  that  pervades  this  singularly 
crude  and  absurd  story. 


NOTES. 


FROM  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  we 
have  received  the  “  Official  Vear-Book  of  the  Church  of 
England”  for  1895.  As  in  previous  years,  for  some  time  past, 
the  statistical  and  historical  sections  show  remarkable  activity 
in  Church  work  and  organization,  especially  with  regard  to 
educational  and  mission  labours,  and  Church  extension  both  in 
town  and  country. 


Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  published  a  document  of  great 
interest  to  economists,  the  “Tableau  Economique'1  of  Frangois 
Quesnay,  which  the  elder  Mirabeau  reckoned,  with  the  invention 
of  handwriting  and  the  invention  of  money,  as  one  of  the  three 
great  inventions  that  have  given  stability  to  political  societies 
The  “Tableau,”  which  is  reproduced  in  facsimile, was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Bauer  among  the  papers  of  Mirabeau  in  the  Archives 
Nationales  at  Paris,  where  it  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Stern  the  long-missing  original  might  be  found. 


T’he  first  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  the  translation  of  “  Don 
Quixote,”  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Watts  (A.  &  C.  Black),  is  extremely 
attractive  outwardly,  and  beautifully  printed  by  Messrs.  Clark, 
of  Edinburgh.  A  more  handsome  form  of  this  admirable  version 
of  the  immortal  work  of  Cervantes  could  not  be  desired.  The 
edition  is  to  comprise  four  volumes,  and  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  new  “Life”  of  Cervantes  by  Mr.  Watts. 


“The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone.’’  By  Henry  W. 

Lucy.  London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1895. 

This  contribution  to  the  “  Statesman  Series,”  though  in  no 
sense  a  contribution  to  literature,  is  certain  to  achieve  popularity, 
as  the  subject  and  treatment  are  popular.  Mr.  Lucy  s  sketch  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  career  has  the  briskness  and  vivacity  that 
engage  the  reader’s  interest,  without  distracting  the  attention 
by  any  coy  approaches  to  vexed  questions.  It  is  “  roses,  roses 
all  the  way’’  with  Mr.  Lucy.  He  indulges  his  pictorial  and 
descriptive  talent  with  pretty  effect,  on  the  whole,  and  although 
it  may  not  be  important  in  a  sound  estimate  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
place  among  English  statesmen,  Mr.  Lucy’s  explanation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  “  witchery”  among  the  “masses”  is  very  pretty  in 
its  way. 


Among  other  new  editions  we  note  “A  Son  of  the  t  orge,  by 
Robert  Blatchford  (Innes  &  Co.)  ;  “Life’s  Greatest  Possibility,' 
by  Martin  Morris  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.), 
“Skeleton  Leaves,”  by  Hedley  Peek  (Frank  Leyton),  with  a 
poem  to  the  late  Roden  Noel  (Longmans  &  Co.)  ;  Washington 
Irving’s  “  Conquest  of  Granada,”  in  two  volumes,  and  Marryat  s 
“  Settlers  in  Canada,”  recent  additions  to  Messrs.  Llackie  s 
“  School  and  Home  Library.” 


Mr  F  G.  Waugh  has  written,  for  private  circulation,  an 
interesting  record  of  a  famous  club,  “The  Athenaeum  Club  and 
its  Associations,”  in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  the  formation  of 
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the  club,  the  building  of  the  house,  its  decoration,  and  writes  in 
pleasant,  anecdotic  fashion  of  the  many  literary  and  scientific 
memories  inseparable  from  “The  Society,”  as  the  club  was 
originally  named. 


“The  Tree  of  Life,  and  other  Stories.”  By  Julius  Medley. 
London  :  Remington  &  Co.  1895. 


The  first,  and  most  striking,  of  Mr.  Medley’s  stories  will 
excite,  and  possibly  tantalize,  people  who  love  stories  o 
occultism  and  magic,  natural  and  unnatural.  It  tells  of  the  wild 
and  fearful  efforts  of  the  last  descendants  of  certain  Chaldean 
magicians  to  discover  the  Tree  of  Life,  which  grew  in  Eden, 
and  to  eat  of  its  fruit.  Their  spells  and  sorceries  are  enacted  in 
a  strange  English  house  within  a  high-walled  park.  They 
“  incant  ”  with  the  blood  of  babes  and  other  innocents,  poured 
into  a  “Crystal  Hand”  that  holds  a  pen  and  writes  unutterable 
things  on  a  magic  scroll.  The  narrator  of  this  wonder- taising 
tale  is  one  of  the  victims.  His  youth  has  been  nourished  on 
fruit  and  vegetables  and  the  ancient  Chaldean  language, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  outer  world.  How  he  leads  his  tyrants 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  midmost  regions  of  Africa  to 
the  garden  of  the  Tree  of  Life  is  not  for  us  to  divulge.  We  can 
say  no  more  than  this  :  it  is  a  prodigious  recital. 


“  Lillieville  :  a  Tale  of  Adventure.”  By  Maurice  J.  Sexton. 
London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1895. 


“Lillieville”  does  not  belie  its  description.  It  is  over¬ 
brimming  with  adventure.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  even  a  faint 
notion  of  the  author’s  prodigality  in  this  respect.  In  scene- 
shifting  the  story  beats  anything  we  can  recall.  We  start  with 
a  mysterious  murder  in  Cornwall.  Then  follows  a  mutiny  at  sea. 
From  this  we  are  carried  to  the  Antipodes  and  some  startling 
exploits  among  bush-rangers.  Then  we  are  introduced  to  life 
in  some  engineering  works,  pictures  of  vivisecting  students,  and 
other  curious  phases  of  London  life.  Suddenly  we  plunge  into 
some  terrible  experiment  in  Africa  among  slave-dealers  ;  thence 
we  are  transferred  successively  to  America  and  the  Secession 
War,  and  to  Australia,  and  Ireland.  Despite  this  congestion  of 
incident  Mr.  Sexton’s  book  contains  some  strong  and  vividly 
presented  scenes,  the  cleverness  of  which  commands  acknow- 


With  the  ninety-third  part  of  the  translation  in  English  prose 
of  the  “Mahabharata”  (Calcutta:  Bharata  Press),  by  the  late 
Pratapa  Chandra  Ray,  C.I.E.,  an  appeal  is  issued  by  the 
translator’s  widow  for  public  assistance  to  enable  her  to  com¬ 
plete  the  publication  of  an  undertaking  that  is  not  less  men- 
torious  than  remarkable.  Some  six  or  seven  more  parts  remain 
for  publication,  and  we  trust  that  the  requisite  funds  will  be  r 
speedily  subscribed.  y 

We  have  also  received  the  authorized  translation  of  M.  Zola's 
novel  “The  Mysteries  of  Marseilles,”  by  Mr  Edward  \ izetelly 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.);  “  The  Judicial  Murder  of  Mary  E  Surratt^ 
by  David  Miller  De  Witt  (Baltimore  :  Murphy  &  Co.)  ;  The 
Clergy  and  the  Catechism,”  by  the  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  M.A  , 
with  a  preface  by  Canon  Body  (Skeffington  &  Son),  an  attempt 
to  adopt  the  “Methode  de  St.  Sulpice”  to  the  ways  and  wants 
Of  the  English  Church  ;  “The  Fourteen  of  Meaux,’  by  H  M. 
Bower,  M.A.  (Longmans  &  Co.);  an  account  of  the  earliest 
“  Reformed  Church  ”  in  France,  reprinted  from  the  Proceed- 
ines  ”  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  ;  The  Great  Problem 
of  Substance  and  its  Attributes  ”  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner 
&  Co);  “Outlines  of  the  History  of  Classical  Philology,  by 
Alfred  Gudeman  (Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.),  second  edition  ;  I  he 
Beacon  of  Truth,”  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  Sir  William 
Muir  K.C.S.I.  (Religious  Tract  Society);  “  Alphabet  and 
Language,  and  other  Essays,”  by  Thomas  Magee  (San 1  Fran¬ 
cisco  :  Doxey)  ;  “The  Sea-Saw  of  Life,”  by  W.  A.  Morley 
(Elliot  Stock)  ;  “  My  Lost  Manuscript,”  by  Maggie  Symington 
(Wells  Gardner  &  Co.)  ;  Johnson’s  “  Life  of  Dryden,  edited, 
with  notes  and  introduction,  by  F.  Ryland,  M.A.  (Bell  &  Sons)  , 
“Arnold  Toynbee,”  by  Alfred  Milner  (Arnold);  A  Handbook 
of  Tactics,”  by  Captain  W.  H.  James  (Gale  &  Polden) ;  ‘Minor 
Tactics  of  Chess,”  by  Franklin  Young  and  Edwin  Howell 
(Chatto  &  Windus)  ;  vol.  vii.  of  “  Work,”  a  Journal  for 
Mechanics  (Cassell  &  Co.)  ;  “  New  London/’  illustrated  by  Sir 
E.  Burne-Jones  and  others,  reprinted  from  the  Daily  Chronicle  > 
and  “Current  Literature,”  vol.  i.  (Edwards,  Dunlop  &  Co.) 
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IS  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 

PRIME  OX  BEEF 


AND  CONTAINS 


SO  TIMES 

MORE  NOURISHMENT 


THE  SINCLAIR  GALLERIES 

55,  57,  59 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 


CHANGE  OF  1 1) DRESS 

FROM  HANWAY  STRFFT. 


THAN  ORDINARY 

MEAT  EXTRACT 

OR  HOME  MADE 

BEEF  TEA. 

BOVRIL  spread  on  Toast  or  Bread  and  Butter  forms  a  nourishing 
Breakfast  Relish  or  a  Savoury  Luncheon  Sandwich. 

BOVRIL  used  in  the  preparation  of  Soups  ^‘  rnokefy  6  " 

secures  the  perfection  of  appetizing,  nounshing  Cookery. 
BOVRIL  mvesto  Invalids  an  absolutely  perfect  food  in  a  condition  capa  i  e 
offfiton and  assimilation  by  the  feeblest  and  most  irritable  stomach. 

PREPARED  BY 

BOVRIL,  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists,  LONDON,  &.  Branches. 

"  Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  CQUgh.  and  afrectmg  the^o^i 
For  these  symptoms  use  EPPS  S  GLYCEKIiNL 
TUIUBES.  In  contact  with  the  glands  at  the 
moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  ofsncking, 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confections 
becomes  actively  healing, 

tins  IS.  lid.;  labelled  “JAMES  EPI  b  &. 
CO  (Ltd.),  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly,  London. 


OLD  FRENCH  FURNITURE, 

STATUARY  AND  MARBLE, 
CHIMNEY  PIECES, 

RARE  PORCELAIN, 

BRONZES. 

LITCHFIELD’S. 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 


THROAT 


AND 


COUGH. 


SUTTON’S  GRASSES  AND  OLOI/ERS. 


FOR 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Wer.  Awarded  *8M: 


Telegrams : 

“Liaen,  Belfast.” 

Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d. 

Ladies’  . “■  34- 

Gents'  . 3S.  3d. 


I  Ladies’  Hemstitched,  per  doz.  . 
Gents’ 


2s.  gd. 
3s.  nd. 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  zs.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  gd. ;  2^  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n*d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  trilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4?d.  each. 


TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 

Monoerams,  Crests ,  Coats  o/  Arms,  Initials,  trie.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  DOLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

Collars  for  Ladies  and  Children,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz  Gents  4‘fo'd 
«  nd  oerdoz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  iid.  per  doz.  , 

*  ’  Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  a  d 
Cuffs  ass.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  Jjs.  the  half-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  A ppointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

_ BELFAST. _ 

ERARD  ESTABL,SHED  ,78o: 

IN  USE  IN  ROYAL 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NEW  MO  DEE,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 

72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  20  -  per  acre. 
?SmPORARY  PASTURE  from  17  6  per  acre. 
RENOVATINC  OLD  PASTURES  at  9d.  and  10d.  per  ib.  ;  80/-  and  90/-  PER  CWT. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON’S  FARMERS’  YEARBOOK  for  1895,  Now  Ready. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 

VOICE-BUILDING  REDUCED  TO  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE. 

-..p  •tmirp  RTTTT  DING  COURSE.— The  results  of  this  course,  both  in 
THE  VOICE-BUILD  I  JN<jr  incredible  The  delivery  is  generally 

singing  and  speaking,  a’ e  surp£Slnfr’  *  lv  tv,e  power  or  volume  of  every  voice 
revolutionised  in  a  single  month.  extended  from  two  to  five  notes,  but  the 

at  least  doubled,  and  its  scale  or  c0  p  ,  ,  ;mDr0ved  but  ab-olutely  pure  and 

quality  becomes  pure,  not  sl*?Ply  It  is  equally  valuable  for  speakers  and 

CleVOC  A’LeD  EFECTS’  resulting  by  Abnormal 

only  form  of  throat  affection  which ‘™cessuriy  hampers  limiled  compass, 

tion  of  the  vocal  chords.  A  short  breath  a  weak jom^  voice  are 

huskiness,  harshness,  impure  quality,  cha  g  g^  endured  without 

proved  to  be  the  result  of  phenomena  Protracted  ettort  cau  eVen  where 

fatigue.  The  full  use  of  vocal  throat, 

serious  fears  have  been  entertained  on  accou  c^t^  re»tore<yy  ]siediCal  treatment 

the  chest,  develops  the  voice,  and  gives  a  «.  ,  head  come  stammering, 

pass  such  richly  modulated  ‘"^““beinT to  fully  and  appropriately  produce 

from  a  study  of  nearly  all  the  Prevj“  lnjv  .  They  furnish  a  most  complete 

more  minute  knowledge  of SgfT^QOE  ftokt sfecialisj Lthor  of  “  The  Human 

^Tinr“‘VThe  Sneaking  Voice, . 1^  Cause  and  Treatment  of  Votce 

Defects,”  5  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. _ 

VINOLIA. 

ALLAYS  ITCHING,  CHAPS  &  CHILBLAINS. 

fin  Efficacious,  Sanitary,  Harmless  Cream,  Is.  7jrf- 

An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR 

of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma.  . 
w"V  m  «  Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two 

Mp4  Carriage  Paid..  Samples,  lour  and 


S.&P.ERARD, 'iSitSS” 18  Gt-  Marlborough  St., London,®. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 

11  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third." 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

TOBACCONISTS 


A  Five,  is.  ;  post  free,  tz  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 

,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cbeapside,  E.C. 

TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780- 
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HEWETSONS 


DOSSALL  SCHOOL. — By  Examination  held  at  Rossall,, 

and  at  Oxford,  April  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  about  Fifteen  Scholars  will  be  Elected, 
Seniors  under  15,  Juniors  under  14,  on  Lady  Day. — Apply,  Head-Master, 
Rossall,  Fleetwood. 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


THE  LARCEST  STOCK  OF  ENCLISH  CARVED 

OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

HEWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  £150— £300— £500— 
£1000,  &c. ,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DECORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI- 

MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETSONS  have  just  received  their  new 

designs  and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON, 
SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  gd.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  gd.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  Com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days'  notice  for  £150,  .£300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Radley  college.— scholarships,  1895.-TW0  of  £80, 

one  of  ,£50,  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  t«- 
the  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Elevens 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  ^80  and  £10  per  annum,  will  be: 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15, 
— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION 

*  *  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster. 


DLUNDELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon.— Seven  (or 

more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  15,  will  be  AWARDED  after  Examination! 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21. — Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  .  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,!  w „k 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vid  BOMBAY.....  f  e'ery  "eeK> 


CALCUTTA,  MADRAS,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS, 
JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA, 
NAPLES,  ALEXANDRIA . 


every  fortnight. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


INSURANCE. 


ROYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVEN- 

^  ING  at  8.30,  and  SATURDAY  MATINEES  at  2.30,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Comoany,  Humperdinck’s  Fairy  Opera  HANSEL  AND 
GRETEL(in  English).  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager.— EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  by  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Preceded  at  8.30  by  IN  THE  SEASON,  by  LANGDON  E. 
MITCHELL.  Doors  open  8,  Commence  8.30,  Carriages  10.45.  MATINEE, 
WEDNESDAY  and  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  3.  Doors  open  2.30.  Box 
Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily  10  till  5.  Seats  may  be  booked  by  letter,  tele¬ 
gram,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES'S  THEATRE. 


Niagara  hall, 

ST.  JAMES’S  PARK  STATION. 

REAL  ICE  SKATING.  Ice  always  in  perfect  condition. 
Daily  9.30  to  1,  3s.  3  to  6,  5s.  8  to  11.30,  3s. 

Excellent  Orchestra.  First  Class  Restaurant.  Open  all  day. 


T  AWRIE  &  CO.,  15  Old  Bond  Street,  have  now  on  View 

■* — J  a  Few  Choice  Pictures  by  Deceased  Masters,  including:  FRANZ  HALS,  VAN  DYCK, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wouvermans,  Cuyp,  Van  de  Velde,  &c. 


THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 


CUB-EDITOR  WANTED  for  high-class  Monthly  Review 

appearing  shortly.  Must  have  Literary  Experience,  and  be  in  touch  with  the 
best  Social  and  Literary  Circles,  also  experienced  in  Business  Management. — Address, 
A.  B.,  care  of  Anderson's  Advertising  Agency,  14  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


CT.  LEONARDS  ON-SEA  (Upper),  best  part  of.— Well 

Furnished  Private  Residence  of  Fourteen  Rooms  to  be  let  for  Six  Months  or 
longer.  Terms  ,£5  5s.  per  week. — Apply,  Lessee,  Flux;  Thompson  &  Flux, 
Solicitors,  3  East  India  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


■ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

-LV  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE, 

Est.  1803.— i  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds  over 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

“THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
"security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
"  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

Tie  MUTOil  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Sew  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom ,* 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Graceehureh  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary, 
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THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE 

life  assurance  society. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

Head  Office:  26  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS,  £3,612,821. 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  AT  LOWEST  COST. 


AGES... 

Annual 

Premium. 


20 

30 

40 

50 

£1  12  0 

1 

£1  18  8 

£2  12  2 

£3  15  10 

60 


£5  19  3 


ENDOWMfcNI  A&aurmnuto  — . 

Write  for  the  New  Prospectus  to  the  Head  Office,  or  to 
London  Office:  69  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  CITY,  E.C. 

Manager  :  T.  B.  Sprague,  M.A.,  LL-D-  London  Secretary  :  W.  T.  CRftY  F.I.A. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterling. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 

PATRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee — Sir  GEORGE  S.  Measom,  J.P. 
Treasurers— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers— CoUTTS  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 

RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq. 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
Lieut -Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING 
SirC.  RIVERS  WILSON,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


SAMES  ALEXANDER,  Es<^ 
CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 
Eso 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  w.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
i AMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 

T7T 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  .  _ 

..  ,  ,  -f  Premium  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Moderate  rates  pFy£s  whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  Sped*'- forms S'eSTATE 

ttUTrf  Full  particulars  wilt be  forwarded  on  application. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statement*.  Amounts,  -^ad  onapp  i- 
cation  to  _  _ . 

LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

Xli  v  OJiVi  ^''",;SUE,NCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £8,406,405. 

Fire— TAfe— Endowments— An  n  uttics. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE. 

death  duties.  h 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  1  ss dVj?  qjmj 'gR ANT  OF  p R 0 BAT E ,  and  to  secure 
DUTIES  direct  to  the  Government  BEFORE  GRAN^  U  EXISTING  POLICIES. 

7  COUNHILl,  LONDON. 

“  Sunbav  Clublanb." 

SPECIAL  OPENING  NIGHtTsUNDAY,  MARCH  25. 

The  following  artistes  have  kindly  given  their  services  for  this  occasion 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  haying  for  its  otqect 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  ^"7  a 

It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  ^  “  “*£equence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  char  itable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
Hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 

that  have  been  witnessed.  „  ...  .  ,  hv 

II  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscrip  .  y 
"Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kmgd°m. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  muc  gr 
assistance  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  ot  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  but 
this  Charity  stands  alone— the  Defender  of  the  defenceless— without  any 
assistance. 

Royal  Rational  Life-Boat  Institution. 

incorporated  by  royal  charter. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr.  Cecil  Barnard. 

Mr.  Walter  Clifford. 

Mr.  Hayden-Coffin. 

Miss  Margery  Field-Fisher. 
Mr.  Maurice  Farkoa. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Ganz. 

Mr.  Richard  Green. 
Madame  Inverni. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Kellie. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Kirwan. 


Miss  Rosa  Leo. 

Miss  Florence  Monteith. 
Mr.  Joseph  O’ Mara. 

TYIr  William  Nicholl. 


Mr.  William  Nicholl. 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Oswald. 

Mr.  Henry  Russell. 

Miss  Thudichum. 

Miss  Angela  Vanbrugh. 

Miss  Warbeck. 

f  isurwan  ,  The  Schartau  Part  Singers. 

Th^Elysian  Orchestra  (under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor)  will  play  at 

“SS^tS?  S^London  clubs  will  be  eligible  without  ballot.  Other 

candidates  (including  ladies)  ^ine^^for ^woTembers  of  one  family  three 
The  annual  subscription  is  two  .  athalf-a-crown .  The  club  is  proprietary. 

rSribX’s  <*■«-.-  -»»•>  -*“• 

of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Piccadilly,  W. _ 

homes  fob  little  boys. 

Farningham  and  Swanley,  Kent. 

Patrons— THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
Treasurer — W.  H.  Willans,  Esq. 

HELP  is  solicited  from  all  who  sympathize  with  homeless,  destitute, 
;smd  orphan  boys. 

coo  such  LITTLE  ONES  enjoy  home  life  on  the  family  system.  They 
receive  a  good  education,  also  a  careful,  moral,  and  religious  training. 
Useful  trades  are  taught,  and  the  boys  are  sent  out  well  equipped  for  the 

battle  of  life,  ARTHUR  CHARLES  1  Sceretaries. 

WILLIAM  ROBSON  ( 

Offices  :  25  Holbcm  V  a  ct,  E.C. 


patron— jttost  ©radons  fHajrsts  tfic  ©urni. 

President- His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman- Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman—  Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  l  .P. 

Secretary— CHA'R'LliS  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

appeal. 

THE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  he  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  becretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphl,  London,  W.C.;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Inst.tut.om  Messrs 
Coutts  &  So.,  69  Strand  ;  by  all  the  other  Banker,  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


23  March,  1895. 


The  LISTS  will  OPEN  at  II  a.m.  on  SATURDAY  ( 23rd  Inst.),  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT  (27th  inst.)  at  4  p.m. 

NITRATE  PRODUCERS’  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890,  ul.ereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 


In  20,000  SHARES  of  £5  EACH. 


ISSUE  OF  12,500  SHARES 

Payable :  on  Application,  *1  5s.  per  Share;  on  Allotment,  £1  5s.  per  Share;  and  the  Balance  in 
One  or  more  calls  of  such  Amounts,  at  such  Intervals,  of  not  less  than  Two  Months,  as  may 

be  required.  _ _ _ 


^Directors : 

SIR  THEODORE  FRY,  Woodburn,  Darlington,  Bart.,  M.P. 
GAMBLE  NORTH,  Queenswood,  Bexley,  Kent. 
GEORGE  FLEMING,  9  Billiter  Street,  London,  E.C. 
JOHN  Y.  SHORT,  Ashbrooke  Hall,  Sunderland. 

DBanfcers : 

TH  BANK  OF  TARAPACA  AND  LONDON,  LIMITED, 
43  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

JBroher : 

ELBORE  S.  ELLIS,  City  Bank  Buildings, 

20  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Solicitors ; 

Messrs.  BUDD,  JOHNSONS  &  JECKS, 

24  Austins  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

Managers : 

Messrs.  LAWTHER,  LATTA  &  CO.,  42  Billiter  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 

Secretary  {pro  tem .) : 

Mr.  L.  J.  STEPHENSON. 

IRcgistcreC)  Office  ; 

42  BILLITER  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


The  Company  has  been  formed  with  the  principal  object  of  acquiring 
and  holding  steam  and  other  vessels  with  which,  whilst  general  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  carried,  it  is  proposed  to  principally  trade  with  Chili, 
and  to  carry  nitrate  of  soda  thence  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Hitherto  this  trade  has  been  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  sailing 
vessels  but  it  is  believed  that  it  offers  large  and  remunerative  business 
to  steamers  of  modern  type  and  designed  to  meet  its  requirements. 

The  Company  propose  in  the  first  instance  to  acquire,  as  they  are  in 
a  position  to  do  on  very  favourable  terms,  two  Cargo  Spar-deck 
Steamers,  one  of  which  has  recently  been  launched,  and  the  other  of 
which  will  be  shortly  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Short  Brothers,  of  Sunder¬ 
land. 

These  two  vessels  are  to  be  built  of  steel,  under  special  survey,  to 
the  hi  "he  st  class,  and  to  Lloyd’s  requirements.  They  are  designed 
with  a°view  to  running  in  the  Nitrate  trade,  and  according  to  builders 
guarantee  the  vessel  already  launched  will  carry  4500  tons  on  a  mean 
draft  of  not  exceeding  21  feet;  and  the  other  will  be  built  to  carry 
about  600  tons  more,  and  of  light  draft.  They  will  thus  be  available 
for  employment  at  some  ports  that  ordinary  Steamers  cannot  reach, 
and  able  to  dispense  with  lighterage  and  the  heavy  attendant  charges 
which  are  ordinarily  paid  by  large  steamers. 

The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  for  the  first  Steamer  is 
/27  t,oo,  which,  with  superintendence  during  construction,  anc  a  tew 
other  items,  will  bring  the  cost  up  to  about  £28,000,  whilst  the  price  of 
a  second  Steamer  will  be  about  £31,500.  r 


An  Agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  the  Company  with  Messrs. 
Lawther,  Latta  &  Co.,  of  42  Billiter  Buildings,  London,  who  made  the 
Contracts  with  Messrs.  Short  Bros,  for  the  building  of  two  Steamers, 
whereby  those  Contracts  will  be  made  over  to  the  Company,  the 
Company  paying  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  Steamers. 

By  the  terms  of  the  above-mentioned  Agreement,  the  Company 
further  secures  upon  very  favourable  terms  the  valuable  seivices  of 
Messrs.  Lawther,  Latta  &  Co.,  who  have  special  facilities  for  working 
the  vessels  to  advantage  in  the  Nitrate  trade,  as  Managers  of  the 
shipping  business  of  the  Company. 

Except  as  to  a  fixed  charge  for  each  steamer  owned  by  the  Company 
at  the  rate  of  £150  per  annum  to  cover  office  expenses,  &c. ,  Messrs. 
Lawther,  Latta  &  Co.’s  remuneration  as  Managers  will  depend  wholly 
on  the  profits  of  the  Company,  for  they  are  to  get  by  way  of  remuner¬ 
ation  7i  per  cent,  on  the  net  earnings  per  voyage  of  each  shtp  owned 
or  chartered  by  the  Company,  and  payable  in  the  case  of  a  ship  owned 
by  the  Company  only  out  of  any  surplus  earnings  after  deduction  of  a 
sum  equal  to  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  value  in  the  Company  s 
books  of  the  ship  in  question  ;  the  Managers  thus  showing  their  belief 
that  with  vessels  possessing  the  particular  advantages  of  the  two  about 
to  be  acquired  by  the  Company,  and  managed  economically,  there 
should  be  a  handsome  profit  earned  by  the  Company. 

The  Company  has  also  entered  into  an  agreement  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Gamble  North’s  firm,  at  Pisagua,  in  Chili,  as  the  shipping 
agents  of  the  Company  on  the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  : 

1.  Agreement  dated  the  31st  day  of  January,  1894,  and  made  between. 
Messrs.  Short  Brothers  of  the  one  part,  and  Messrs.  Lawther,  Latta 
&  Co.  of  the  other  part,  being  the  Contract  for  building  the  first 
steamer. 

2.  Agreement  dated  the  1 1 th  day  of  February,  1895,  made  between 
Messrs.  Short  Brothers  of  the  one  part,  and  Messrs.  Lawther,  I.atta  ec 
Co.  of  the  other  part,  being  the  Contract  for  building  the  second 
steamer. 

a  Agreement  dated  the  4^  °f  March’  I?95,  made  between 
Robert  Allen  Lawther  and  John  Latta,  carrying  on  business  as  Lawther. 
Latta  &  Co.,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Company  of  the  other  part. 

4  Agreement  dated  the  14th  day  of  March,  1895,  made  between  the 
Company  of  the  one  part,  and  Gamble  North  of  the  other  part. 

Copies  of  the  above-mentioned  Contracts  and  of  the  Memorandum 
and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company  may  be  inspected  by 
intending  applicants  at  the  offices  of  the  Company  s  Solicitors. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  any  accompanying  form, 
and  forwarded  to  the  Bankers,  together  with  the  amount  payable  01a 
application. 

If  the  whole  amount  applied  for  by  any  applicant  be  not  allotted,  the 
surplus  amount  paid  on  deposit  will  be  appropriated  towards  the  sum 
due  on  allotment,  and  any  balance  then  remaining  will  be  returned  t 
the  Allottee. 

Wbeie  no  allotment  is  made,  the  application  money  will  be  returned 
in  full  forthwith. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Brokers  to  the  Company,  and  also  at  the  Company  s  Bankers,  and  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company. 


London,  22  March,  1895. 
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THE  LsT_oV  APPLICATIONS  _FoV ShIrES^ WILL  CLOSE  TO-DAY,  SATURDAY  23rd, 
™E  AT  2  p.M.,  FOR  BOTH  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

t  a  Western  Australian  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  the 

•he  «.*«,  has  been  .uaean.eed  wU.  5«  give„  in  .he  aiio.naen.  «.  *. 

Companies  associated  with  them,  ana  otne  v 

guarantors.  LATEST  CRUSHING. 

Received  by  Cable,  March  7.  1^95- 

...DAY  DAWN,’  500  TONS,  OS*  OUNCES;  PLATES,  280  ADDITIONAL 

.  T  r  ti  w  A  IT  nisi  COMPANY,  Limited,  INVITE 

»•  TO.VDO.V  —  of  *. 

CONSOLIDATED  MURCHISON  GOLD  MINES,  Ltd. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890. 


CAPITAL 


£250,000 


250,000  Shares  ol  £,  eaoh,  of  which  9o,o„  are  ,  “ 

™  ™  iTiir;-.  —  -  ~  >  -  *- 

months  respectively  from  the  date  of  Allotment. 

Directors. 

Thomas  I  Bewick,  Esq.,  Chairman  Van  Ryn  Gold  Mines  Estate,  Limited. 

LorcLDouglas'of  Hawick  and  Tibbers,  Local  Director  West  Austrian  Goldfields, 

H.  aludLyall,  Esq.,  Director  London  and  Western  Australian  Exploration  Com- 

c.  Gibson  Mdiar,dEsq.  (Messrs.  C.  and  E.  Millar.  Melbourne),  Director  Gold  Estates 
of  Australia,  Limited.  T  .  .  A 

Col.  R.  Parry  Nisbet,  C.I.E.,  Director  Great  Fingall  Reefs,  Limited. 


Bankers. 

The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury  Office,  6  Lothbury,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

London-Messrs.  Cook  &  Lonter,  2A  Copthall  Court  E.C  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Edinburgh— Messrs.  Hardie  &  Turnbull,  42  George  Street. 

Consulting  Engineers. 

Messrs..  Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  Broad  Street  House,  E.C.,  and  Western  Aus- 

tra'*a'  Solicitors. 

Messrs.  Carpenter  &  Thompson,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 

Auditors. 

Messrs.  Monkhouse  Goddard,  &  Co.,  28,  29  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary. 

H  Slaney,  Esq.  Offices. 

Broad  Street  House,  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Gold 


THIS  ComDanv  is  formed  to  acquire  and  work  an  important  group  ot 
Mines  “mated  on  the  Murchison  Gold  Field  in  Western  Australia. 

The  property  to  be  acquired  comprises  six  mines  held  under  the  usual  mmmg 

&■&  as*  sat*  sew* 

district. 

The  following  cable  report  has  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Millar  &  Horn,  on  beha 
of  the  West  Australian  Day  Dawn  Mining  Association,  Limited,  from  Messrs. 
Bewick,  Moreing  &  Co.,  Mining  Engineers,  whose  representative,  Mr.  V  .  A. 
Mercer,  examined  the  property  : 

«  DAY  DAWN,  MURCHISON— This  property  is  200  miles  from  Geraldton, 
a  miles  from  Cue,  and  comprises  12  acres,  the  country  rock  being  gneiss.  The  reef 
running  through  the  property  strikes  north-west  by  south-east,  and  underlies  65 
decrees  south-west,  whilst  it  varies  in  width  from  9  ft.  to  24  ft.  The  stone  is  dark 
blue,  carrying  fine  gold,  and  will  average  23  dwts.  per  ton. 

“  The  shaft  has  reached  a  depth  of  112  ft.,  and  plenty  of  water  is  to  be  obtained. 
To  the  south-west  of  the  lode  a  new  shaft  has  been  sunk  150  ft.,  and  ample  water  is 
available  for  the  present  20-stamp  mill.  The  reef  to  the  north  has  been  worked  by 
an  extensive  open-cut,  from  which  about  1,000  ton;  have  been  crushed. 

“The  cost  of  mining  and  milling  has  been  £1  5s.  9d.  per  ton,  but  this  has  been 
reduced  to  18s.  per  ton. 

“  DAY  D  AWN  WEST.— This  property  comprises  20  acres,  the  width  of  the  vein 
Lein"  2  ft.  6  in.,  and  having  a  bold  outcrop.  We  understand  that  50  tons  of  materia 
crushed  yielded  four  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  This  reef  will,  in  all  probabih  y,  effect 
a  junction  with  Day  Dawn  about  a  chain  from  the  northern  boundary. 

<1  pi  ant  AND  MACHINERY.— This  comprises  an  engine  of  30  h.p.,  two 
Cornish  boilers  25  h.p.  each,  two  vertical  boilers  12  and  14  h.p  respectively,  double 
hoisting  engine,  Huntingdon  mill  with  engine  and  boiler,  tables  and  vnnners,  two 
crushers,  and  twenty-stamp  mill  complete. 


rilMicis,  - r  ‘ 

<(  RUBICON  PROPERTY.— This  property  is  situated  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Day  Dawn,  and  comprises  two  leases  of  twelve  acres  and  eight  acics,  twenty  chains 


on  the  line  of  reef,  which  varies  in  width  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft-  /Lldrt5  ton>  of  ve 
matter  have  been  crushed,  yielding  a  return  of  three  ounces  per  ton. 

“  ctr  ATHMORE  PROPERTY.— This  property  is  situated  two  and  a  half  miles 
fromSS^DnHwn0andEcrmprises  20  acres  ;  the* reef  b  *  „g  two  feet  m  w.df •  I  hrec- 

ton. 

‘TFNFRAI  —The  vast  size  of  the  reefs  and  uniform  value  assure  a  steady 

mended-  (Signed)  “  BEWICK,  MOREING  &  CO. 

“Dated  London,  October  27,  1894.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  report  does  not  include  the  ‘ ‘  f  since'  the 

that  lease  has  been  added  to  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company  since 

date  of  the  Report. 

#siiiSisgsgipl 

ablegwhebndcompleted,  will  be  capabfe  (taking  two  tons  per  stamp  per  day  of  24  hours) 
of  treeing  3500  tons  per  month  of  25  days,  or  42,000  tons  per  annum. 

Estimating  an  average  yield  of  one  ounce  per  ton,  £?  ^exceed  in’g'th  e 

would  give,  after  deducting  working  expenses  at  £1  per  ton  Afig^ei nnY 

present  rate  of  expenditure),  an  annua  ^profit  .?L£y°Bawn”  Mine,  it  is  believed  that 

whereby  the  profit  would  be  proportionately  increased. 

Ill  the  present  state  of  development,  it  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  the (Mine 
Mana  erV  the  West  Australian  Day  Dawn  Mining  Association,  Limited, accord  ng 
m  a  cable  from  Mr  W  R  Wilson,  one  of  the  directors  of  ihat  Company,  that  there 
2eT£  tons  of  ore  In  sight  upon  the  “  Day .W  block  so  ™“?Pp^er 

Takings  a  basis  the  above  estimated  yield  and  working  expenses,  the  ore  reserves 
in  sight  on  the  “Day  Dawn  ”  block  should  represent  a  net  value  of  about 

and  Sas  it  is  intended  to  carry  on  extensive  development  work  upon  this  and  other 
portions' ofb tlm  property,  it  is7 thought  that  the  ore  reserves  can  and  will  be  kept  well 
in  advance  of  the  requirements  of  the  proposed  crushing  plant. 

The  Vendor,  who  is  the  Promoter  of  the  Company,  has  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  property  at  £200,000,  payable  as  to  £90,000  in  fully-paid  Shares,  £65.000  in 
alh  aE  the  balance  either  in  cash  or  fully-paid  Shares,  or  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  fully-paid  Shares,  at  the  option  of  the  Directors,  leaving  50,000  Shares 
available  fo7  working  capital,  of  which  35,000  Shares  are  included  in  the  presen 
issue. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into  (1)  An  agreement  dated l  the  24th 
day  of  January,  1895,  and  made  between  the  West  Australian  Dai  ,Da*" 
Association,  Limited,  acting  by  their  attorney,  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Kidd  La  ig 
of  the  other  ipart  *  and  (2)  ail  agreement  dated  the  28th  day  of  Januaiy ,  t^O-,  a 
made  bet  ween!  John  Kidd  Laing,  of  the  one  part,  and  John  Whitton  Keid .  aslrustec 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other  part,  for  the  sale  to  the  Company  at 
a  profit. 

Under  these  Contracts  the  said  John  Kidd  Laing  will  provide  all  expenses  of  and 
incidental  to  the  formation,  promotion,  and  establishment  of  the  intended  Company 
down  to  and  including  the  allotment  of  the  first  issue  of  Shares,  and  he  states  that  e 
has  entered  into  ai  rangements  or  contracts  for  that  purpose,  and  (•  r  gnai  untieing 
subscriptions  for  a  portion  of  the  capital,  to  which  the  Company  i'  not  a  party.  As 
the«  arrangements  may  technically  he  deemed  contracts  within  the  meaning  o 
Section  38  o(  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  subscribers  will  be  held  to  have  had  notice 

thereof  and  to  have  waived  all  rights  to  be  supplied  with  particulars  of  such  contracts, 

and  W  have  agreed  wTth  the  Company,  ns  Trustee  for  the  Directors,  and  oi  her  persons 
affected  by  the  said  Section,  not  to  make  any  claim  whatsoever,  or  to  take  any  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  said  Section  in  respect  of  any  non-compliance  therewith,  and 
all  applications  will  be  received  and  all  Shares  allotted  upon  this  expressed 
condition. 

The  above-mentioned  Contract  made  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  copies  of  the 
Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  a  ft.  1  report  by  Mr 
Armstrong,  and  the  above-mentioned  Report,  can  be  inspected  at  the  ottices 
Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  my  be  oblj*in9d  f"°"'  the  Bankers- 
Brokers,  Solicitors,  and  of  the  Secretary,  at  the  offices  of  the  Company, 


London,  March  1895. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

I  vol.  price  6s. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  18:6,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says: 

‘'The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris's  stories  seems  to  me 
beyond  criticism.  The  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  saying 
things,  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable.  Kipling  never 
did  anything  better  than  the  two  short  stories,  '  Eatin'  Crow’  and  ‘The  Best 
Man  in  Garotte,’  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing — which  was  thoroughly 
worth  doing — could  not  have  been  done  better.  The  interest  is  human  and 
heroic,  and  the  execution  perfect.  ...  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  been 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  in  this  volume.  It  is 
a  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking,  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
has  no  place  in  true  art ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  book  is  devoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  of 
health," 

Professor  DOWDEN  says: 

"Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy — that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  stories.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative  ;  but  the  action  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  front  both  events  and  personages,  laying  bare 
muscle  and  nerve  with  an  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrations  ; 
but  it  is  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
and  nice  are  needed  for  success;  neither  rhetoric  nor  sentiment  can  assist 
the  demonstrator.” 

TIMES. 

"These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
'  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
'  realistic  ’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  ‘  The 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  'Eatin'  Crow,’ and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte.’ 
The  three  remaining  stories — still  American  and  of  the  Western  States— are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

"  Mr.  Frank  Harris’s  ‘Elder  Conklin '—perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  year." 

ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 

“  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent.  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  its  terse,  close  simplicity — so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all,  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk,  or  the 
dramatic  force  with  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  of 
such  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Conklin,  and  Mr.  Letgood. 

‘  The  Modern  Idyl  ’  is  the  singularly  powerful  story  which  first  revealed 
Mr.  Harris’s  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly.  It  is 
even  less  pleasant  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force  in  the  realization  of  the  character  of  the  Parson,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  pietism  and  sensuality.” 

ATHENEUM. 

"The  men  and  women  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  with  that 
sort  of  aching,  overcharged  emotionalism  which  we  experience  only  for 
ourselves  or  others  in  moments  of  the  keenest  mental  tension.  Balzac,  no 
doubt,  could  have  drawn  such  a  figure  as  Elder  Conklin — so  stoutly 
pathetic,  so  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra¬ 
tion.  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youthful, 
and  lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 
creative  workmanship." 

SPEAKER. 

“  That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  ran  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
years  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  ‘A  Modern  Idyl,'  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  '  Elder  Conklin  '  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  life  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
and  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly.  That  he  has  taken 
Mr.  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist.  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com¬ 
parison  with  a-ny  living  writer  of  short  tales.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

"Saner  judgment  will  pronounce  the  book  merely  better  than  other 
books  that  are  themselves  not  bad.  .  .  .  Mr.  Harris’s  speciality  lies  in 
grafting  on  to  the  outward  world  of  Bret  Harte  an  inward  world  of  con¬ 
flicting  motive  and  fine-drawn  analysis.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  first  story  does 
Mr.  Harris’s  method  quite  succeed,  and  the  result  is  admirable.  The 
characters  are  clearly  defined  and  combined  with  great  skill.  They 
breathe  genuineness  and  truth.  There  is  force,  and  pathos  too,  in  the 
story  of  Bancroft  and  Loo  Conklin,  al^ough  some  of  the  power  of  the 
melod  y  is  lost  in  the  minor  key.” 


LONDON:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN, 
21  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President—  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 


X  V  J_.1V, 


Treasurers ?'T  ™DS0N’  Es*’  M'P' 
(H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS, 


Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  witb- 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
J  J  r!t/'  Near*y  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 


The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  everyday 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients, 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery 
a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be  required.  ’ 


The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 


T.  BEATTI E-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT. 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


Remington 

Typewriter. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  YOUR 
WRITING  IN  THE  OLD  WAY. 


The  daily  use  of  the  REMINGTON  in  the  Royal  Household  is  only 
another  indication  of  its  growing  popularity,  which  is  further  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  our  Machines  are  used  in  all  Departments  of  Her  Majesty's  Service 

—10  REMINGTON’S  being  in  use  to  1  of  all  other  makes 
combined. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT,, 

100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 
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URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.  ’ 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 

assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron _ The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 

Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams— “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 

Guy’s  Hospital  Medical  School. 

th™nteri^lreEe!igibleStodhe  Open' Sctol^shijf Offered  for  competi¬ 
tion  on  September  24th  and  the  two  following  days. 

The  hospital  contains  69s  beds,  of  which  500  are  in  constant  occupat 
The  House  Physiciancies,  House  Surgeoncies,  Dresserships,  and  all  other 
appointments  are  given  according  to  the  merits  of  the :  candi [dates  an 
without  extra  payment.  Scholarships  and  prizes  amounting 
crate  to  Y550  are  open  for  competition  to  all  students.  Special  classes  are 
held  for  examinations  of  the  University  of  London.  ,  .  • 

FIVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Three  Open  Scholarships  in 
'  Classics  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages,  one  of  the  value  of  £100 
open  to  candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age  and  two  others  of  the  vaiue 
of  fe. o  and  Ao  respectively  open  to  candidates  under  twenty-five  years  o 
Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology,  one  of 
the  value  of  A 50  and  another  of  £60,  open  to  candidates  under  twen  y 

fiVForeprospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  L.  E. 
SHAW,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.E.  _ 


MUDIES 


BOOKS. 


LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 

BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 
JHE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

JJUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED. 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
AQ  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  P VBL1  SUERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address;  BOOKMEN.  LONDON.  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

Now  ready,  58th  Edition,  price  2s. 

np HE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a 

-L  T  adv  The  Original  Authorized  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time 
LondonTsIMPKINT  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Limited. 


-3d.  Discount  in  the  Shilling  from 

nearly  all  Books  for  Cash.  Catalogues  of  Cheap  Remainders  and  New 
Books  gratis  and  post  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return.— Gilbert  &  Field, 
67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E-  C. 


("'HEAP  BOOKS. 

V-'  nearly  all  Books  for 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  April. 

AN  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE.  By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  “Lady 

ENGLISH  &SEAMEN  INTHE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  Lect.  IX.  By 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURE  OF  I  “SOME  MISCHIEF  STILL.”  By 

- - - -  r,  Anthony  C.  Deane. 

OUR  YOUNG  SERVANTS. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


PARSON  TRUSSBIT.  "  By  R. 
Pardepi*. 

DEAN  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


The  most  readable  of  the  Monthlies. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY.  APRIL  No.  Now  Ready. 

Zb e  IRcw  IReview. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

CONTENTS: 

H  B.  MARRIOTT-WATSON  Of  the  Man  from  Cornwall 

2  Two  Demagogues  :  A  Parallel  and  A  Moral 

DAVID  HANNAY  The  Manning  of  the  Fleet,  I. 

T  T-T  MIT  LAR  The  Literature  of  the  Kailyard 

G  F  KEARY  India  :  Impressions 

ALEXAN  D  ER  SCOTT  The  Complete  Lover :  1557 

A  SWEDISH  M.P.  _.  Tthe  Case  for  Sweden 

T  E  BROWN  Sir  Philip  Sidney  :  A  Lausene 

CHARLES  WHIBLEY  The  True  Degenerate 

SIR  HERBERT  STEPHEN,  BART.  Appe.il  in  Criminal  Cases 

E.  B.  OSBORN  AnQalI^y°f  Aihletes 

H.  G.  WELLS  _  1  he  Time  Machine 

London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


On  March  26th  (Sixpence),  New  Series,  No.  142. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

For  APRIL,  containing 

ervurn-Dt;  ”  hv  Hfnry  Seton  Merriman,  Chaps.  X.-XII. 

BUSBY"-and  “  A  FATAL  RESERVATION,”  by  R.  O.  Prowse, 

Book  V.  Chaps.  III. -IV.  - - 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

Mr.  MORING’S  CATALOGUES  AND 

BOOKS  OF  EXAMPLES. 

ffclonununtal  -Brasses.  Book  of  Examples  of  Monu¬ 

mental  Brasses.  Royal  quarto,  post  free. 

Brass  Hoot  plates.  Book  of  Examples  of  Brass  Door 

Plates.  Royal  quarto,  post  free. 

Bookplates.  A  Book  of  Illustrations  of  Book-Plates 
designed  and  engraved  in  mediaeval  style  on  wood.  Imperial  i6mo. 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  25  stamps. 

^cal  lEngrabtna,  lUmctS.  ^cals,  &C.  Catalogue  of  Seal 

Engraving,  Rings,  Seals,  Stones,  etc.,  handsomely  printed  on  hand¬ 
made  paper,  and  illustrated  with  Autotype  reproductions  of  seals 
and  medals.  Also  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of  Seals  and  the 
Art  of  Seal  Engraving.  13  stamps. 

Ffetttnq  ©arts  anti  ^irtbntc  ^tationcrg.  Price  list  and 

specimens  of  Visiting,  Invitation,  Wedding,  and  Memorial  Cards, 
Dies  and  Note  Papers,  post  free. 

3Bcraltitc  fainting  anti  Illuminating.  A  leaflet  con¬ 
taining  prices  for  Armorial  Painting,  Shields,  Banners,  Hatchments, 
Heraldic  Stained  Glass,  and  Illuminated  Addresses,  post  free. 

THOMAS  MORING,  52  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

(Pstablisfirti  J791-  _ 

WALTER  SCOTT’S  NE  W  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  ... 

THE  STRIKE  AT  ARLINGFORD.  Play  in  Three  Acts. 

By  George  Moors. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  , 

DUNBAR  :  Being  a  Selection  from  the  Poems  of  an  Old 

Makar,  adapted  for  Modern  Readers.  By  Hugh  Halliburton,  Author  cl 
“  Horace  In  Home-Spun,”  &c.  V(‘  _ * 

London!  WALTER  SCOTT,  Limited,  Paternoster  Sq. 
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MCMILUN  &  CO.’S  HEW  BOOKS. 


THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK.  Sta- 

_ .  .  1  r  .1  Oi  -  1 - f  fnr  tho 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


tistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  Slates  of  the  World  for  the 
Year  1895.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Kei.tie,  Assistant-Secretary  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  with  the  Assistance  of  I.  P.  A.  RknwiCK, 
.M.A.,  LL.  B.  Thirty-second  annual  publication.  Revised  after  Ofhcial 
Returns.  Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  . 

TIMES. — “  The  old  features  may  be  taken  for  granted— the  orderly 
arrangement,  the  concise  and  precise  representation  of  facts,  the  economy 
of  space — since  they  are  known  to  all  who  have  at  any  time  had  occasion  to 
consult  the  work." 

DAILY  NEWS.—"  The  new  edition  of  this  useful  manual  gives  token 
of  a  determination  to  maintain  its  high  reputation." 

BY  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

SOLDIERS  THREE.  The  Story  of  the 

Gadsbys.  In  Black  and  White.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE.  Under  the  Deo¬ 


dars,  The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  and  Other  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


Ud.13,  A  lit  A  nauioiii  ..  ,  — 

A  MEMOIR  OF  GEORGE  HIGINBOTHAM, 


an  Australian  Politician,  and  Chief  Justice  of  Victoria.  By  Edward 
E.  Morris.  Extra  crown  8vo,  9s. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

COLIN  CAMPBELL,  LORD  CLYDE.  By 

Archibald  Forbes.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

DA  IL  Y  NE  WS. — ‘ '  Colin  Campbell  is  presented  by  his  latest  biographer 
as  he  really  was,  one  of  the  glories  of  the  British  army,  and  one  of  the 
noblest,  most  loyal,  and  most  unassuming  of  men.  .  .  .  Mr.  Forbes's  gl  awing 


JOHN  FORSTER. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR : a  Biography. 

By  John  Forster.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  containing  Two 
Portraits,  demy  8vo,  7s.  6d.  [Next  week.  ^ 

*  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  has  spoken  of  this  work  as  “  the  standard  and 

indispensable  authority  on  the  life  of  Landor  .  .  .  written  with  knowledge, 

industry,  affection,  and  loyalty  of  purpose.” 

R.  S.  GUNDRY. 

CHINA,  PRESENT  AND  PAST.  Foreign 

Intercourse,  Progress  and  Resources,  the  Missionary  Question,  &c. 
By  R.  S.  Gundry,  Author  of  “  China  and  her  Neighbours."  Demy 

8vo,  ios.  6d.  ,  , 

“Has  the  merit  of  opportuneness  and  the  authority  of  a  writer 
thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  his  subject.  .  .  .  Abundant  and  very  in¬ 
teresting  material  ...  of  great  interest.  Times. 


OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 

A  YEAR  OF  SPORT  AND  NATURAL  HIS- 


TORY  :  Shooting,  Hunting,  Coursing,  Falconry,  and  Pishing.  With 
Chapters  on  Birds  of  Prey,  the  Nidification  of  Birds,  and  the  Habits 
of  British  Wild  Birds  and  Animals.  Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  21s.  net. 

“  Full  of  attraction,  as  regards  both  letterpress  and  illustration,  for  all 
lovers  of  sport  and  natural  history.  ...  The  chapters  are  full  of  interest, 
their  writers  are  men  of  authority  in  their  respective  departments,  ana 
many  of  the  illustrations  are  very  effective  and  beautiful/’— Times. 


pages. 

THE  GREAT  DOMINION. 


Studies  of  Canada. 


By  George  R.  Parkin,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Univ.  New  Brunswick. 

With  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

TIMES.— “  Mr.  Parkin  has  had  unusual  opportunities  for  collecting 
facts  of  the  sort  with  which  every  one  desiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
Canadian  affairs  should  be  acquainted.  He  has  made  an  admirable  use 
of  his  opportunities,  and  in  presenting  to  the  public  a  well  written  and 
thoroughly  interesting  volume  upon  a  portion  of  the  Empire  of  which  the 
importance  is  becoming  every  day  more  manifest,  he  has  supplied  a  want 
long  felt.’’ 


tung  icii. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHY- 


W.  H.  HUDSON,  C.M.ZS. 

THE  NATURALIST  IN  LA  PLATA.  By 

W.  H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  J.  Smit. 
Third  and  Cheaper  Edition,  demy  8vo,  8s. 

%*  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  spoke  of  the  extreme  value  and  interest 
of  this  volume  when  it  was  originally  published,  anycharacterized  it  as 
"altogether  unique  among  books  on  natural  history,  and  as  the  most 
interesting  and  delightful  of  modern  books  on  natural  history. 


SIOLOGY  FOR  NURSES.  Compiled  by  Diana  Clifford  Kjmber, 
GraduUe  of  Bellevue  Training  School  ;  Assistant-Superintendent,  New 
York  City  Training  School,  Blackwell's  Island,  N.Y.  8vo,  ios.  net. 


IUIK  A  1  cilil  Wq  ‘-'Auuvyi,  .  * 

MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  CHILD 


AND  THE  RACE:  Metiiods  and  Processes.  By  James  Mark 
Baldwin,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  With  17  Figures  and  10  Tables.  8vo,  ios.  net. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS. 


In  rapid  preparation. 

THE  ARMENIAN  CRISIS  :  T  he  Massacre  of  1894  ;  its 

Antecedents  and  Significance,  together  with  some  of  the  factors  which 
enter  into  the  solution  of  this  phase  of  the  Eastern  Question.  By 
Frederick  D.  Greene,  M.A.  With  16  Illustrations  and  1  Map. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

NEW  VOLUME  IN  THE 

“Heroes  of  the  Nations  ”  Series. 

Edited  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  full-page  Plates  and  Maps,  &c.  Crown 
8 vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s. ;  roxburgh,  6s. 

32.  PRINCE  HENRY  THE  NAVIGATOR,  THE  HERO 

Of  PORTUGAL,  and  of  MODERN  DISCOVERY  (1394-1460  a.d.). 
By  C.  R.  Beazley,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford. 

Previously  issued. — Nelson— Gustavus  Adolphus— Pericles — 1 Theodoric — 
Sir  P. '  Sidney— Julius  Caesar— John  Wyclif— Nap  jleon— Henry  of 
Navarre— Cicero — Lincoln. 

New  Edition. 

HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Jerome  Adolphe  Blanqui.  Translated  by  Emily  J.  Leonard, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells.  8vo  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

Third  Edition ,  Enlarged. 

JOINT-METALLISM.  A  plan  by  which  Gold  and  Silver 

together,  at  Ratios  always  based  upon  their  Relative  Market  value, 
may  be  tirade  the  Metallic  Basis  of  a  Sound,  Honest,  Self-Regulating, 
and  permanent  Currency  without  frequent  recoinings  and  without 
danger  of  one  metal  driving  out  the  other.  By  Anson  Phf.LPS 
Stokes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


HERBERT  SPENCER. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HERBERT 

SPENCER  (An  INTRODUCTION  to).  With  a  Biographical  Sketch 
by  Prof.  W.  H.  HUDSON.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  [This  day. 

In  this  volume  an  attempt  is  made  to  meet  a  very  healthy  popular  demand 
on  the  part  of  students  of  broad  outlook  but  limited  leisure,  to  know  more 
of  the  personality  and  philosophical  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer,  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  sort  of  outline  map  for  the  student  to  follow,  noting  the  principal 
natural  features  likely  to  be  encountered,  thus  making  the  course  of  study 
easier  and  lighter,  and  better  equipping  the  student  to  grapple  with  Mr. 
Spencer's  argument. 

G.  F.  UNDERHILL  AND  H.  S.  SWEETLAND. 


THROUGH  A  FIELD-GLASS.  By  G.  F. 

Underhill  and  H.  S.  Sweetland.  With  Illustrations  by  L. 
Thackeray.  Crown  8vo,  3s-  6d.  [Ready. 


London  :  CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited. 


NEW  NOVELS  AT  THE  LIBRARIES. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MERMAID.  A  Love  Tale.  By  L. 

Dougall,  Author  of  “  Beggars  AH,"  &c.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MODEL  OF  CHRISTIAN  GAY.  A  Study 

_  .  ^  t  •  r  •  1  ’  r  !  _  T) ..  TJT  rvn  4  or-  A  \T\TT?CT  ft 


of  Certain  Phases  of  Life  in  California.  By  Horace  Annesley 
Vachel.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


NOW  READY. 


A  PARSON  AT  BAY.  By  Harold  Vallings, 

Author  of  “  The  Transgression  of  Terence  Clancy,"  &c.  In  one  vol., 
crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  NEW  EDITION. 

BASIL  LYNDHURST.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey, 


Author  of  “  Nellie’s  Memories,"  &c.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  ADYE’S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Now  Ready,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  14s.  net. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF 

A  MILITARY  LIFE. 


By  General  Sir  JOHN  AD  YE,  G.C.B  ,  R.A.,  Late  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


G. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 


SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  c >/ders  for  them  own  STAN  DAR D 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


Crown  800,  with  40  Woodcuts.  Price  3s.  6d. 


A  FEW  CHAPTERS  IN  ASTRONOMY. 


The  Daily  Chronicle  says  Sir  John  Adye  has  written  a  very  interesting  and 
lively  book,  which  will  furnish  equally  attractive  reading  for  soldiers  and  civilians.". 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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By  CLAUDIUS  KENNEDY,  M.A. 

“  This  gives  some  ingenious  and  intelligible  explanations  of  various  well-known 
phenomena,  which  are  not  treated  of  fully  in  the  usual  text-books.’  —  The  Observatory. 

“  The  idea  of  this  book  is  a  very  good  one.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  this  little  work 
will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  students  of  mathematical  astronomy,  and  we  can 
strongly  recommend  it  to  their  attention.” — Philosophical  Magazine . 

Taylor  &  Francis,  Red  Lion  Ccurt,  Fleet  S.reet,  Lcndon. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS.  I  Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS 


FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  BEADY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBBABIES. 

NEWLY  FASHIONED.  By  Margaret  Cross, 

A  GREAT  RESPONSIBILITY.  By  Mar- 

guerite  Bryant.  3  vols. 

CANCELLED  BONDS.  By  H^vCressweli., 

Author  of  “  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,  A  y 

DALEFOLK.  By  Alice  Rea.  3  vols. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE  -  AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 

Crown  8 vo.  Uniformly  bound,  bevelled  boards.  Each  3*  6d. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN-  I  JANET. 


new  books. 


WICK 
By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

N'NBythe  Authorof  “  Vera,”  “  Blue 
Roses,"  &c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

CASPAR  BROOKE’S  DAUGHTER. 
By  Adeline  Sergeant 


By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 

INTHE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 

By  the  Author  of  “Two  English 
Girls.” 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Edith 
Romney." 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergea  nt. 

THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australian 
Story. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac- 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.’’ 


London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 
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THE  PORTLAND  GALLERY. 
CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PICTURES  BELOHCINC  TO  HIS 
CRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND. 
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Compiled  by  Charles  Fairfax  Murray. 
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DANTE  GABRIEiTrOSSETTI’S  WORKS. 

COLLECTED  EDITION,  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo, 

with  Portrait,  cloth,  6s. 

DANTE  AND  HIS  CIRCLE,  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth, 


A  DUKE  OF  BRITAIN  :  a  Romance  of  the 

Fourth  Century.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  MP,  Author 
of  "Meridiana:  Noontide  Essays,”  “Life  and  limes  of  the  Rig  1 
Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.P.,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  llmmedtalely. 

THE  CURSE  OF  INTELLECT.  Fcap  8vo, 

2s.  6d.  net. 

DANOVITCH,  and  other  Stories.  By  Walter 

B.  HARRIS,  Author  of  “A  Journey  through  the  Yemen.”  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL  :  a  Study  of  his  Philo¬ 
sophy.  By  CHARLES  Douglas,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  Assistant  to  the  Professor,  of  Moral  Philosophy,  n 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 

HUMAN  NATURE  IN  RURAL  INDIA.  By 

R.  Carstairs,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  Author  of  “British  York  in 
India.’’  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  ETHICS.  By  James 

H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D. ,  Instructor  in  Ethics,  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  Author  of  “The  Elements  of  Logic."  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 

THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  A  PRIME  MINISTER. 

By  Basil  Thomson,  Authorof  “South  Sea  Yarns.  With  a  Map 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo,  15s. 

“  Most  interesting  and  original  .  .  .  decidedly  amusing  throughout’ ^ 

“A  clever  as  well  as  a  very  diverting  book."—  British  Weekly. 

TALK  AT  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE.  Fact  and 

Fiction.  By  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bart.  Crown  8vo,  with 
Frontispiece,  4s.  6d.  net. 

“A  thoughtful  and  pleasant  contribution  to  current  \\^ex^wz.  Tcif,rsra,;fl 
“  Full  of  charm  and  ease  are  these  talks.”— Saturday  Review. 

BEHIND  AN  EASTERN  VEIL :  a  Plain 

Tale  of  Events  occurring  in  the  Experience  of  a  Lady  who  had  a 
unique  Opportunity  of  observing  the  Inner  Life  of  Ladies  of  the  Upper 
Class  in  Persia.  By  C.  J.  Wills,  Author  of  In  the  Land  of  the 
Lion  and  Sun,”  “  Persia  as  it  is,”  &c.  Demy  8vo,  9s. 

“  The  tale  is  well  told ;  the  style  is  pleasant  and  unaffected."-/3*//  Mali 

Gazette.  , 

“  Full  of  graphic  pictures  of  Persian  life.  Academy. 

THE  VIKING  PATH:  a  Tale  of  the  White 

Christ.  By  J.  J.  Haldane  Burgess,  Author  of  “  Rasmie’s  Buddie, 
“Shetland  Sketches,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Eminently  of  the  kind  to  stir  the  imagination.”— Saturday  Review. 

“A  thrilling  and  life-like  description  of  the  old  Vikings.  -Court 


KELMSCOTT  PRESS  EDITION,  2  vols.,  crown  4to, 

price  Two  Guineas  per  volume,  net. 
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Vol.  II.  Sonnets  and  Lyrical  Poems. 


Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

CARLYLE’S  LECTURES  ON  LITERATURE. 

Delivered  in  1838,  and  now  printed  for  the  first  time.  With  Preface 
and  Notes  by  Professor  J.  R.  Greene. 

•  Royal  8vo,  350  pp.,  with  Facsimiles,  cloth,  25s. 

POETICAL  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BASSE 

(1602-1653)  now  for  the  first  time  collected  and  edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  R.  Warwick  Bond. 

London  :  ELLIS  &  ELVEY,  29  New  Bond  Street,  W. 
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“THE  STANDARD  EDITION”  OF 

GEORGE  ELIOTS  WORKS. 
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dlarenbon  jftiess  iftubltcations. 


The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review,  February  9,  1895,  p.  181  : — 

“  If  any  man  wants  to  publish  some  large  work  of  real  scholarship,  he  need  not  betake  himself  to  the  University  Presses  for  aid. 
It  may  be  that  some  spirited  publisher  will  take  up  the  vast  burden  of  a  great  encyclopaedia.  .  .  .  ;  that  a  learned  society  will  go  on 
for  years  patiently  bearing  the  cost  of  editing  manuscripts  for  which  there  is  no  general  demand;*  that  private  generosity  may  render 
possible  the  appearance  of  some  work  of  erudition  which  will  never  pay.*  But  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  not  concern  themselves  with 
this  sort  of  thing.” 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  selection  from  the 

LEXICOGRAPHICAL  WORKS  PUBLISHED  AT  THE  CLARENDON  PRESS. 


^rtgl'isG  Jpictiottcxr^. 

A  New  English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles , 

Founded  mainly  on  the  Materials  collected  by  the  Philological  Soc'ety. 


Vol.  I. 
Vol.  II. 

Vol.  III. 

Vol.  IV. 


c 


D 


E 


G 

H 


PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  WORK. 


Edited  by  Dr.  Murray 
Edited  by  Dr.  Murray 
Edited  by  Dr.  Murray 

Edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradley 

Edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradley 


Half-morocco 

Half-morocco 
\  D— Deceit 
I  Deceit — Deject 
(  E — Every 
Everybody—  Ezod 
F— Fang 
Fanged — Fee  . 
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o 
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o 

o 
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12 
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12 
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d. 
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6 

6 

6 

6 

o 

6 

6 


)  _  _  .  /  To  be  edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Bradley. 

|  n  reparation  j  t0  e(jited  by  Dr.  Murray. 


[Immediately) 


“This  monumental  work.  .  .  .  Never  before  has  the  English  language  been  treated  lexicographically 
in  a  manner  so  truly  comprehensive  and  scientific,  and  rarely  has  the  University  of  Oxford  lent  the 
resources  of  its  celebrated  Press  to  a  work  more  worthy  of  its  ancient  renown.” — The  Times. 


AN  ANGLO-SAXON  DICTIONARY,  by  Joseph 
Bosworth,  D.D.,  late  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon,  Oxford.  A 
New  Edition.  Completed  by  T.  N.  Toller,  M. A.  4to.  Parts 
I.-IIL,  each  15L  Part  IV.  §  1.  8s.  6d.  §  2.  In  the  Tress. 

AN  ETYNOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  Walter  W.  Skeat, 
Litt.D.  Second  Edition.  4to,  cloth,  £2  4 s. 

A  MIDDLE -ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  containing 
words  used  by  English  Writers  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Fifteenth 
Century.  By  Francis  Henry  Siratmann.  A  New  Edition. 
Re-arranged,  Revised,  and  enlarged  by  PIenry  Bradley,  M.A. 
Small  4to.  £1  IU.  6d. 

A  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF  MIDDLE- 
ENGLISH,  A.D.  1150-1580.  By  A.  L.  Mayhevv, 
M.A.,  and  W.  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.  Crown  8vo.  7 r.  6d. 

AN  ICELANDIC -ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Based  on  the  MS.  Collections  of  the  late  Richard  Ci.easby. 
Enlarged  and  completed  by  the  late  Dr.  VlGEilssON.  With  an 
Introduction,  and  Life  of  Richard  Cleasby,  by  G.  Webbe  Dasent, 
D.C.L.  4to,  cloth.  £t,  7 s. 

A  GREEK.-ENGLISH  LEXICON.  By  Henry  George 
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CHRONICLE. 

TILL  the  House  discusses  nothing  but  the  Speaker- 
ship.  It  seems  likely  that  Mr.  Gully  will  be  elected 
on  a  strictly  party  vote  by  the  narrowest  of  narrow 
majorities.  It  is  asserted  that  two  or  three  Liberals 
will  abstain  from  voting  for  a  practically  unknown  and 
untried  man  in  opposition  to  a  candidate  of  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley’s  qualifications.  Mr.  Gully,  however,  is 
indubitably  popular  with  his  friends,  and  is  possessed 
of  a  handsome  face,  though  his  stature  is  not  imposing. 
He  is  risking  a  good  deal  for  what  may  be,  after  all,  a 
barren  honour.  He  will  have  to  give  up  his  lucrative 
practice  at  the  Bar,  and  his  seat  for  Carlisle  is  anything 
but  assured.  Besides,  even  if  he  keeps  his  seat,  he  will 
lose  the  Speakership  if  the  Conservatives  have  a  majority 
after  the  next  General  Election. 

It  is  now  rumoured  that  the  Government  may  select 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley  as  their  candidate  for  Speaker.  But 
as  he  labours  under  the  same  lack  of  qualifications  as  Mr. 
■Gully,  we  hesitate  to  believe  the  report.  The  fact  that 
Mr.  Arnold  Morley  has  been  mentioned  shows  that  the 
Government  has  no  candidate  fit  for  the  post.  Besides, 
xvhat  would  Mr.  Broadhurst  say  ? 

The  expedition  against  Chitral  is  evidently  going  to 
be  a  serious  affair.  We  have  already  assembled  a  force 
of  14,000  men,  of  whom  5000  or  6000  are  English. 
Our  advance  will  follow,  it  seems,  the  southern  route, 
which  is  the  nearest  and  the  best ;  but  this  route  passes 
through  the  Swat  country,  and  the  Swats  are  supposed 
to  be  desperate  Mahometan  fanatics,  and  “first-rate 
fightin’  men.”  We  used  to  hear  of  a  mysterious  per¬ 
sonage  called  the  Akoond  of  Swat,  a  sort  of  Mahometan 
Pope,  holding  among  the  Swat  mountaineers  much  the 
same  position  as  that  held  by  the  Sheik  Senoussi  in 
Northern  Africa  ;  but  now  the  Akoond  seems  to  have 
disappeared,  while  the  Swat  taste  for  guns  and  swords 
appears  to  have  grown  even  keener  than  of  yore. 

Naturally  enough,  men  are  inquiring  into  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  the  leader  of  this  expedition.  Sir  George 
White  has  chosen  Sir  Robert  Low,  and  we  can  only 
hope  that  he  may  prove  to  be  able  and  fortunate.  But 
we  cannot  help  remembering  that  General  Elies  was 
chosen  (not,  however,  by  Sir  George  White)  to  lead  the 
last  Black  Mountain  Expedition,  and  that  that  officer  was 
as  unfitted  for  command  as  General  McNeill  showed  him¬ 
self  to  be  in  the  Soudan.  General  Elies,  the  late 
Quartermaster-General  in  India,  is  universally  popular 
and  the  prince  of  good  fellows,  but  not  a  born  leader  of 
men,  and  little  more  is  known  of  Sir  Robert  Low  than 
that  he,  too,  is  greatly  liked.  Popularity  seems  somehow 
to  argue  a  lack  of  more  serious  qualifications. 

The  debate  upon  the  Established  Church  in  Wales 
drags  along  as  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  display  with  harm¬ 


less  weapons.  Among  the  performers  who  must  be 
specially  applauded  for  their  ability  in  the  past  week,  two 
tower  above  their  fellows  :  Mr.  David  Plunket  and  Dr. 
Wallace.  Of  course,  Mr.  Plunket  spoke  against  the 
Bill,  and  he  spoke  with  an  eloquence  that  extorted  un¬ 
wonted  compliments  from  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  He  declared  that  the  disendowment  scheme 
must  have  been  framed  by  men  who  had  studied  care¬ 
fully  the  provisions  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  how  it  was  that  the  Irish  Church 
escaped  destruction,  and  of  taking  care  that  the  Church  in 
Wales  should  not  be  so  fortunate.  He  characterized  the 
Bill  as  a  scheme  for  slowly  bleeding  the  Church  to  death, 
and  then — “jealousy  is  as  cruel  as  the  grave.”  And 
Mr.  Plunket’s  felicity  of  phrase  was  not  exhausted  in 
sarcasm.  Speaking  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  “  enabled  by  its  endowments  to  bring  the 
teaching  and  the  ministrations  of  religion  clothed  with 
learning  to  the  educated,  clothed  with  charity  to  the 
poor,”  into  every  parish  in  the  land. 

Dr.  Wallace  showed  himself  as  original  and  humorous 
as  Mr.  Plunket  had  been  eloquent.  He  declared  that 
establishment  and  endowment,  so  far  as  it  secured  the 
independence  of  moral  and  religious  teachers  throughout 
the  land,  was  a  great  national  advantage  that  should 
not  lightly  be  abandoned.  He  went  on  to  assert  that 
the  Church  of  England,  after  instituting  its  “  parochial 
prophets  ”  and  givingthem  the  necessary  monetary  inde¬ 
pendence  and  social  position,  proceeded  to  gag  them 
by  requiring  adhesion  to  thirty-nine  articles  of  belief, 
many  of  w’hich  were  merely  antiquated  formulae.  In 
this  way,  he  said,  the  Church  of  England  was  lowering 
the  tone  of  spiritual  veracity  throughout  society.  Ad¬ 
mitting  Dr.  Wallace’s  contentions,  one  would  have 
thought  that  his  argument  tended  rather  to  a  reform  of 
the  Church  than  its  disestablishment ;  but  Dr.  Wallace 
anticipated  this  objection  by  declaring  that  reform  seemed 
to  him  utopian,  while  disestablishment  seems  to  him  prac¬ 
tical.  We  cannot  wonder  that  Dr.  Wallace  was  expelled 
from  the  “  Auld  Kirk”  for  heresy,  but  we  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  state  that  the  ablest  preacher  in  Scotland 
twenty  years  ago  is  to-day  among  the  half-dozen  most 
original  speakers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
common  consent  the  wittiest. 

It  would  be  unintelligent  to  base  a  general  indictment 
against  the  Japanese  upon  the  act  of  the  young  madman 
who  shot  and  nearly  killed  Li  Hung  Chang  in  the  streets 
of  Simonoseki  the  other  day.  Every  civilized  nation  has 
in  its  time  been  humiliated  by  insensate  performances  of 
much  the  same  sort  by  its  own  lunatics.  But,  none  the 
less,  the  incident  is  extremely  unfortunate  for  Japan.  It 
is  not  forgotten  that  in  the  streets  of  another  of  her  cities 
the  present  Tsar  of  Russia,  then  travelling  as  the  Heir 
to  the  Throne,  was  set  upon  by  a  crazy  policeman,  and 
barely  escaped  with  his  life.  It  is  not  so  much  the  effect  of 
the  incident  upon  Chinese  opinion  which  is  to  be  feared, 
for  apparently  only  one  or  two  ir  a  million  of  the  Chinese 
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population  ever  hear  of  anything  that  happens  outside 
their  own  district,  and  of  those  who  do  very  few  are 
friendly  to  Li  Hung  Chang,  or  his  plans  of  peace.  But 
the  event  cannot  but  delay  peace  negotiations  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  insensibly  modify  the  high 
estimate  which  outside  opinion  had  been  forming  of 
Japanese  progress  toward  the  essentials  as  well  as  the 
symbols  of  civilization. 

The  Times  published  on  Friday  morning  a  long  account 
of  the  Armenian  atrocities  by  “  a  competent  and  trust¬ 
worthy  correspondent.”  He  may  be  all  this  and  more, 
but  he  certainly  is  not  a  master  of  English;  and  his  report, 
written  in  crescendo  fashion,  seems  to  be  intended  rather 
to  shock  the  “  Occidentals  of  the  nineteenth  century,” 
as  he  styles  us,  than  to  give  a  simple  narrative  of  events. 
Besides,  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  eye-witness,  and 
yet  he  gives  horrible  details  of  cruelty  and  murder,  which 
could  only  be  derived  from  the  Turkish  soldiers  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course  we  do  not  even  hint  that  there  were 
no  Armenian  atrocities  :  we  are  afraid  there  were  ;  but 
we  refuse  to  believe  the  worst  that  the  imagination  can 
invent,  save  on  better  testimony  than  has  yet  been 
offered  to  us. 

The  first  thought  in  German  political  circles,  after  the 
Reichstag,  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  votes,  had  defeated 
the  proposition  to  congratulate  Prince  Bismarck  on  his 
eightieth  birthday,  and  the  Emperor  had  publicly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  “deepest  indignation,”  was  that  an  imme¬ 
diate  dissolution  might  be  expected.  Upon  consideration, 
however,  this  idea  seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 
Although  for  the  moment  great  excitement  exists  in 
Germany,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that,  upon  an  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  in  cold  blood,  a  month  or  more 
hence,  the  Government  would  secure  a  new  Parliament 
any  more  to  its  liking  than  the  present  one..  Moreover, 
there  is  a  certain  embarrassment  in  the  relations  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  mutinous  junkers  of  East  Prussia, 
who  call  themselves  the  Agrarian  party,  and  who  count 
with  confidence  upon  having  Prince  Bismarck’s  active 
support  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  receiving  the  deputa¬ 
tions  of  admirers  now  swarming  from  all  directions  to 
Friedrichsruh.  The  ex-Chancellor’s  personal  organ,  the 
Hamburger Nachnchten,  is  maintaining,  infact,  an  earnest 
Agrarian  propaganda  throughout  the  period  of  birth¬ 
day  festivities,  and  the  Emperor’s  care  to  give  his  visit 
to  Friedrichsruh  on  Tuesday  an  exclusively  military 
character  is  regarded  as  indicating  a  feeling  that  in 
political  matters  the  less  said  between  him  and  Bismarck 
the  better. 

Prince  Bismarck’s  mansion  at  Friedrichsruh,  towards 
which,  this  week  and  the  next,  unusual  attention  will  be 
directed,  was  formerly  a  hotel.  When  the  estate  was 
presented  as  a  national  gift  to  Bismarck  after  the  Franco- 
German  war,  there  was  no  other  building  upon  it  suit¬ 
able  for  a  residence,  and  the  Chancellor  moved  into  the 
tavern  as  a  temporary  expedient.  After  more  than  a 
score  of  years,  he  still  remains  in  it,  and  the  new  house 
he  always  intended  to  build  has  never  been  begun.  An 
interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the  homely  and  simple 
side  of  the  great  man’s  nature  by  the  fact  that  the  bed¬ 
room  doors  in  this  chosen  home  of  his  still  bear  the 
numbers  which  some  former  innkeeper  had  painted 
upon  them. 

Lawyers  have  generally  been  a  more  or  less  unwelcome 
element  in  popular  assemblies  ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far 
to  seek.  They  speak  as  from  a  brief,  and  by  this  conscious 
or  unconscious  insincerity  reduce  political  debates  of  high 
national  moment  to  the  level  of  law  court  pleading.  Mr. 
Asquith  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  His  reputation  for 
fairness  and  accuracy  will  not  be  enhanced  by  the  letters 
of  the  Bishops  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor  that  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  regarding  his 
speech  on  the  Welsh  Church.  The  most  amazing  inac¬ 
curacy,  perhaps,  among  the  many  exposed,  is  pointed 
out  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  It  appears  that  the  value 
of  the  tithes  of  the  nineteen  Anglesey  parishes  which  are 
without  a  resident  clergyman — Mr.  Asquith,  by  the  way, 
taking  Anglesey  as  a  type,  talked  about  the  twenty-seven 
Anglesey  parishes  so  situated — is  not  £jooo,  as 


Home  Secretary  averred,  but  only  ^jnoo;  whilst  the 
population  of  these  parishes  in  1891  did  not  much  exceed 
three  thousand.  And  yet  Mr.  Asquith  boldly  asserted 
that  in  them  the  Calvinistic  communicants  alone  number 
eleven  thousand  ! 

The  chances  of  an  unpleasant  misunderstanding 
with  France  grow  lamentably  numerous.  The  arrival 
of  M.  Deloncle  in  Cairo,  where  he  is  being  welcomed 
effusively  by  all  the  elements  of  disaffection,  native  and 
foreign,  as  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  modern 
Anglophobia,  has  not  made  our  ticklish  task  in  Egypt 
the  lighter,  and  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  Colonial 
group  in  the  French  Chamber,  whose  profit  lies  in  our 
embarrassment.  Much  more  directly  serious  is  the  news- 
from  Akassa  that  two  powerful  French  expeditions  have 
made  their  appearance  at  different  points  in  the  Upper 
Niger  valley,  upon  territory  which  is  British  beyond  any 
possibility  of  doubt.  In  one  place  the  country  has  been 
under  the  administration  of  the  Niger  Company  since 
1885,  in  the  other  since  1890.  An  expression  of  hope 
that  these  adventures  are  without  the  sanction  of  the 
French  Government,  and  will  be  promptly  stopped  and 
disavowed  when  the  Quai  d’Orsay  hears  of  them,  is  all 
that  is  permissible  at  the  moment.  But  this  hope  has 
been  subjected  to  a  good  many  strains  of  late  from  the 
same  quarter,  and  it  droops  towards  the  side  of  impatience 
as  time  goes  on. 

The  imagination  is  summarily  arrested  by  such  a  wild 
and  savage  episode  as  that  reported  from  the  little 
Irish  hamlet  of  Cloneen,  in  Tipperary,  where  six  kins¬ 
men  of  a  middle-aged  married  woman  helped  her  hus¬ 
band  to  torture  her  life  out  of  her  by  drugs  and  fire,  with 
the  pious  purpose  of  exorcising  a  witch  by  whom  they 
believed  she  was  possessed.  The  story,  as  it  is  told 
in  full  by  the  witnesses  under  examination,  abounds  in 
details  which  are  purely  mediaeval,  and  these  are  throw  n 
into  lurid  relief  by  the  strange  admixture  of  wholly 
modern  touches,  such  as  forcing  the  woman  to  swallow- 
three  pieces  of  bread  and  jam,  each  accompanied  by  a 
solemn  inquiry  as  to  her  identity,  phrased  in  a  formula 
probably  older  than  St.  Patrick.  It  is  only  a  few  years 
since  two  women  in  Clonmel,  near  Cloneen,  wTere 
punished  for  the  death  of  a  child  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  But  these  enthusiasts,  who  find  themselv  es  in 
the  toils  of  the  criminal  law,  only  carry  to  a  logical 
extreme  a  belief  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
peasants  in  Great  Britain  aswrell  as  in  Ireland  still  firmly 
hold.  Their  faith  in  witchcraft,  in  the  fairies,  and  in 
the  occult  generally  does  not  often  run  to  the  length  ot 
these  gruesome  physical  tests,  but  it  is  a  .very  genuine 
thing  none  the  less,  and,  oddly  enough,  it  is  more  often 
than  not  found  among  deeply  religious  people.  LTn- 
doubtedly  its  roots  reach  back  into  Paganism  ;  but  the 
o-reat  historic  persecutions  of  witchcraft  were  all  in 
ecclesiastical  hands,  and  it  is  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  that  John  Wesley  denounced  the  “insolence”  of  nof 
believing  in  witches. 

Many  royal  visitors  find  their  way  to  these  shores  in 
the  course  of  a  year,  but  it  is  only  at  rare  intervals  that 
the  public  display  any  marked  interest  in  their  comings 
and  goings.  The  arrival  of  the  young  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  next  month,  to  take  her  first  look  at  the 
country  which  for  so  many  centuries  has  been  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  her  own  tight  little  land,  may  wjell 
prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Her  mother,  the  Queen- 
Regent,  is  the  sister  of  a  lady,  the  Duchess  of  Albany, 
who  has  few  rivals  here,  among  princesses  of  foreign 
birth,  in  popularity ;  and  an  even  less  sentimental  people 
than  the  English  could  not  fail  to  be  interested  in  the 
personality  of  the  child  Sovereign,  who  alone  stands 
between  the  ancient  House  of  Orange  and  extinc¬ 
tion. 

The  French  mercantile  marine  shows  signs  of  decline. 
In  1891  its  tonnage  reached  9,704,191 ;  in  1893,  8,382,31 1. 
Some  of  the  French  lines  enjoy  large  bounties,  and  their 
ships  are  bound  to  come  and  go  regardless  of  cargo. 
If  their  tonnage  be  deducted  from  the  above  figures,  the 
decrease  in  the  French  mercantile  marine  is  seen  to 
amount  to  i6’5  per  cent.  Last  year,  too,  there  was 
a  further  decrease  of  17  Per  cent  compared  with  1891. 
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The  decrease  is  principally  connected  with  navigation 
to  European  countries  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  one 
year  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  tonnage  has  left  the 
French. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  so  long  as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  wrote  charming  essays  and  exquisite  travel- 
sketches  he  was  ignored  by  the  public  and  miserably 
paid  by  the  publishers.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  had 
got  his  vogue  with  “Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  and 
“Treasure  Island”  he  let  himself  go,  and  in  the 
•“Master  of  Ballantrae,”  “Kidnapped,”  &c.,  took  a 
tardy  revenge  by  selling  poor  work  for  immensely 
large  sums.  We  do  not  share  this  opinion.  Steven¬ 
son’s  artistic  conscience  was  as  severe  in  “Treasure 
Island  ”  as  it  had  been  when  he  wrote  his  “  Inland 
Voyage  ”  or  “In  the  Cevennes,”  but  he  had  little 
or  no  creative  faculty.  The  eulogy  of  his  friends 
and  the  praise  of  the  public  induced  him  to  take 
himself  seriously  as  a  novelist.  In  “The  Black  Arrow  ” 
and  “  Catriona  ”  he  tried  to  write  historical  novels,  but 
the  first  condition  of  this  art  is  that  the  chief  characters 
at  least  shall  live,  and  this  was  beyond  his  power.  He 
had  “lived  with  words,”  as  he  himself  phrased  it, 
and  was  interested  in  them  far  more  deeply  than  in  men 
and  women. 

Some  important  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
little  world  of  London  journalism  during  the  past  week. 
Mr.  Fletcher  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle ,  and  Mr.  Massingham  has  taken  his 
place.  The  proprietors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
wisdom  in  this  selection.  We  have  before  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  these  columns  of  Mr.  Massingham’s  ability 
and  courage.  We  are  well  within  the  truth  when  we 
say  that  his  article,  “House and  Lobby,” in  the  Chronicle , 
in  spite  of  a  pronounced  leaning  in  favour  of  advanced 
Radicalism,  has  been  altogether  the  ablest  and  not  the 
least  impartial  of  all  the  accounts  of  Parliament  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  papers.  It  is  known  that  the  rise  of 
the  Chronicle  as  a  literary  and  educating  organ  is  due 
chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Massingham  and  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man.  It  only  remains  to  be  seen  what  these  gentlemen 
will  do  now  that  the  ship  is  handed  over  to  their  control. 

Mr.  Alderman  Ben  Tillett  is  evidently  a  man  of  an 
easily  satisfied  nature.  It  became  apparenton  Wednesday 
in  his  cross-examination  as  plaintiff  in  the  libel  action  he 
brought  (and  lost)  against  the  Morning.  It  appears  that 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Dockers’  Union,  whose 
secretary  he  is,  has  decreased  9500  since  1893.  The 
total  number  has  steadily  fallen  from  40,000  to  15,000, 
while  the  receipts  have  fallen  from  ^24,000  to  ^6000. 
it  seems  also  that  “in  1893  the  sum  of  ^4225  145-.  4 d. 
might  have  been  paid  in  salaries  to  paid  officers”;  and 
Mr.  Tillett  “  could  not  say  for  certain  if,  besides  that 
sum,  ^1941  18^.  4 d.  was  paid  for  travelling  expenses, 
district  expenses,  and  ‘miscellaneous  items.’”  But  Mr. 
Tillett  is  imperturbable.  His  quiet  comment  was  that 
“he  considered  these  figures  satisfactory  to  the  Union.” 
Mr.  Tibet’s  sanguine  nature  would  have  admirably 
fitted  him  to  be  a  company-promoter. 

In  an  article  which  is  given  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review ,  Sir  William 
Marriott,  a  first-rate  authority  on  the  subject,  writes  of 
Egypt  in  almost  despairing  terms.  He  asserts  that 
we  must  turn  our  “  veiled  protectorate  ”  of  Egypt  into  a 
real  protectorate,  and  publish  the  fact  that  we  intend  to 
stay  in  Egyptforthe  next  half-century.  Otherwise  French 
intrigues  will  go  on,  and  our  position  will  be  rendered 
impossible.  Sir  William  Marriott  is  the  first  person  who 
has  ventured  to  declare  that  Lord  Cromer  is  not  a  strong 
man.  “The  hand  that  has  ruled,”  he  says,  “since  the 
accession  of  the  present  Khedive,  is  not  one  of  iron,  but 
one  of  potter’s  clay,  which  has  been  twisted  into  all 
kinds  of  shapes  by  the  youthful  Khedive  and  his  play¬ 
mates,  as  well  as  by  the  emissaries  of  France.”  Never¬ 
theless,  it  looks  as  if  our  protectorate  over  Egypt  were 
about  to  be  made  real.  Sir  Edward  Grey  declared  on 
Thursday  night  in  the  House  that  the  whole  waterway 
of  the  Nile  “was  within  the  sphere  either  of  Egyptian 
or  of  English  influence.”  France  will  respect  this 
warning,  “Hands  off.” 


THE  NEXT  SPEAKER. 

FOR  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years  the  election 
of  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  seems  likely 
to  be  conducted  on  purely  party  lines.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  evil,  as  we  pointed  out  last  week,  rests 
chiefly  with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Had  he  so  willed  it,  the 
majority  of  all  parties  would  have  supported  Mr. 
Courtney,  and  every  one  would  have  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  even  Mr.  Speaker  Peel  had  a  worthy 
successor.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
threw  over  his  colleague  with  cynical  frankness  ;  Mr. 
Courtney  withdrew  his  candidature,  and  therewith  the 
matter  seemed  to  have  entered  on  a  new  phase.  It 
appeared,  when  we  wrote  last  week,  as  if  Sir  Frank 
Lockwood  would  be  put  forward  by  the  Government, 
and  it  was  easy  to  predict  that  so  popular  a  man 
would  be  elected.  But  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  did  not 
see  his  way  to  give  up  a  large  and  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice  at  the  Bar  for  the  sake  of  playing  Speaker  for 
perhaps  half  a  year.  And  the  Conservatives  were 
obdurate  in  declaring  that  they  would  not  undertake 
to  re-elect  him  if  they  had  a  majority  after  the  next 
General  Election.  As  soon  as  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  had 
definitely  refused  to  be  put  forward,  the  name  of  Mr. 
Courtney  came  again  to  every  one’s  mind  ;  for  a  day  or 
so  it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  be  nominated  by  the 
Government  and  elected  in  spite  of  his  leader’s  betrayal. 
But  forthwith  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  into  the  open  and 
declared  himself.  He  called  a  meeting  of  his  party,  at 
which  a  resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  no  Liberal 
Unionist  should  be  nominated  for  the  post  of  Speaker, 
and  pledging  the  members  to  support  the  Conservative 
candidate.  Even  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  venture 
thus  to  avow  disloyalty  to  his  ablest  colleague  without 
some  pretence  of  reason.  And  what  reason  could  he 
give  for  so  astonishing  a  betrayal?  We  are  forced, 
reluctantly,  to  believe  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  sold  Mr. 
Courtney  for  the  Leamington  seat ;  or  perhaps  the  con¬ 
sideration  was  higher  still  :  he  may  have  received  Hythe 
into  the  bargain,  and  an  assurance  that  the  compact  of 
1886  would  be  maintained  in  its  integrity,  so  far,  that  is, 
as  the  Conservative  leaders  can  maintain  it.  This  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  have  been  a  good  bargain  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain  to  have  made,  but  then  we  have  not  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  self-interest.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
do  so,  and  it  will  probably  appear  that  Mr.  Chamber¬ 
lain’s  astuteness  has  not  been  caught  napping. 

Why  should  Mr.  Chamberlain  desire  to  preserve  the 
Liberal  Unionists  as  a  party  after  the  next  General 
Election  in  case,  as  seems  probable,  the  Unionists  are 
then  returned  to  power  ?  The  answer  at  once  suggests 
itself.  If  the  Liberal  Unionists  disappeared  as  a 
party,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  be  compelled  to  accept 
Mr.  Balfour’s  terms.  He  would  have  to  be  thankful  if 
the  Admiralty  were  offered  to  him.  Not  only  Mr.  Balfour, 
but  also  Mr.  Goschen,  his  whilom  butt,  would  be  his 
nominal  superior.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  not  wandered 
about  in  the  wilderness  of  Opposition  for  these  ten  years 
past  for  such  a  paltry  “  consolation  prize.”  But  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  is  the  leader  of  thirty-five  or  forty-five 
Liberal  Unionists,  he  may  hold  the  balance  of  power 
after  the  General  Election,  and  thus  be  able  to  dictate 
his  own  terms.  Or  if  the  Conservatives,  which  is  un¬ 
likely,  have  a  cl»ar  majority,  he  will  still  be  able,  as 
leader  of  a  party,  to  treat  with  Mr.  Balfour  on  an  equal 
footing.  No  wonder  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  eager  to 
support  a  Conservative  for  Speaker  when  he  received 
Leamington  and  Hythe  by  way  of  compensation. 
He  does  not  want  able  officers,  but  followers.  His 
group  resembles  the  German  pictures  of  the  English 
army — four  or  five  generals  to  each  half-dozen  privates. 
And  if  we  assume  that  the  Separatists  win  in  the  next 
General  Election,  it  is  still  more  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
advantage  to  keep  up  his  separate  party  organization. 
The  Liberal  Unionists  in  the  country  have  no  power: 
beyond  half  a  dozen  seats  in  Birmingham,  and,  perhaps, 
two  in  Glasgow,  they  have  no  existence  as  a  party. 
But  in  combination  with  the  Conservatives  they  exercise 
a  certain  influence  over  moderate  men,  which  means,  at 
the  very  least,  some  thirty  seats  in  a  General  Election. 
Neither  Mr.  Chamberlain  nor  Mr.  Balfour  will  readily 
consent  to  forego  this  advantage.  The  Liberal  Unionists 
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may  be  trusted  not  to  merge  themselves  among  the 
Conservatives  until  it  is  evident  that  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  is  no  longer  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics.  In  all  events  it  is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  self- 
interest  to  have  as  large  and  well  disciplined  a  following 
as  he  can  manage  to  obtain,  and  that  is  why,  we  repeat 
a°"ain,  he  threw  over  Mr.  Courtney  for  the  Speakership. 

It  seems  now  as  it  the  Speakership  were  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  party  prize.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Gully,  Q-C., 
will  be  nominated  by  the  Government,  and  will  be  elected 
if  the  Government  make  his  election  the  equivalent  of  a 
vote  of  confidence;  otherwise  he  will  be  beaten.  This, 
perhaps,  needs  a  little  explanation.  It  is  the  custom  for 
an  old  Member  of  the  House  to  move  the  election  of  a 
Speaker;  the  seconder  is  also  usually  a  Member  of  many 
years’  standing.  These  formalities  are  a  tribute  of  respect 
paid  to  historic  continuity.  It  is  said  that  both  the 
proposer  and  seconder  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  the 
Conservative  candidate,  will  declare  that  they  had  never 
even  heard  the  name  of  Mr.  Gully,  Q-C.,  till  within  the 
last  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  that  even  now  they  do 
not  know  the  gentleman  by  sight.  This,  it  is  thought, 
will  induce  certain  members  of  the  Separatist  party  not 
to  vote  against  Mr.  Gully,  but  to  abstain  from  voting  tor 
him, which  will  mean  much  thesame  thing.  Inotherwords, 
even  if  Mr.  Gully  is  nominated  by  the  Government,  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  be  defeated  unless  the  Government 
support  him  tvith  all  their  power.  But,  of  course,  one 
may  say,  they  will  do  this.  It  is  rumoured,  however,  that 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  is  not  very  favourable  to 
Mr.  Gully’s  pretensions,  and  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
would  far  prefer  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  to  be  elected. 
Whv,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt  allow  Mr.  Gully,.  Q.C.,  to  be  nominated? 
For  two  peculiarly  powerful,  if  Philistine,  reasons.  I'irst 
of  all,  if  the  Liberals  do  not  put  forward  a  candidate,  it 
will  be  put  about  in  the  constituencies  that  they  had 
no  one  fit  for  the  position  ;  and,  secondly,  they  could 
not  find  a  good  man  who  would  stand,  because  all 
the  abler  members  of  the  party  know  the  position  can 
only  be  a  temporary  one,  as  the  Conservatives  are 
likely  to  have  a  majority  in  the  next  election.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  asserted,  Mr.  Gully,  Q-C.,  will  be  nominated 
by  the  Government,  and  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  will 
be  nominated  by  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Gully,  we  incline 
to  think,  will  be  elected.  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  can  hardly 
face  a  defeat  even  on  a  minor  point  like  this  ;  but 
sooner  or  later,  as  we  said  last  week,  the  dignity  of  the 
Speakership  is  pretty  sure  to  revert  to  Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley. 

FRENCH  PROVOCATIONS. 

FOR  some  twenty  years  after  the  first  abortive  Fenian 
movement  our  American  cousins  used  to  amuse 
themselves  from  time  to  time  by  what  was  popularly 
known  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  as  “twisting  the 
Lion’s  tail.”  Successive  British  Governments  took  these 
provocations  in  the  same  spirit  that  the  proverbial  navvy 
showed  to  his  wife  who  was  engaged  in  pummelling  him  : 
“  It  pleases  her,  and  it  don’t  hurt  me.”  Of  late  years, 
however,  the  American  Government  has  ceased  to  annoy 
the  “  Britisher”  in  order  to  excite  the  cheers  of  the  Irish 
gallery.  It  seems  now  as  if  our  Gallic  neighbours  were 
resolved  to  continue  the  “little  game”  abandoned  as 
unproductive  by  our  kinsfolk  in  America.  I  here  is  one 
essential  difference,  however,  between  the  players  the 
American  had  nothing  really  to  gain  by  his  hectoring  ; 
he  only  sought  to  divert  the  members  of  his  own  house¬ 
hold  by  his  displays  of  cheap  courage,  whereas  these 
Gallic  vapourings  and  provocations  are  the  froth  and 
foam,  so  to  speak,  of  a  forward  aggressive  policy  directly 
calculated  to  injure  British  interests  and  to  promote 
French  interests  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Further¬ 
more,  it  was  never  for  a  moment  probable  that  two 
sensible  peoples  of  the  same  race,  such  as  the  British 
and  American,  would  drift  into  a  war  entailing  on  both 
parties  incalculable  loss.  But  between  the  french  and 
ourselves  there  are  differences  of  race  that  preclude 
anything  like  a  perfect  understanding,  and  so  a  series  ot 
provocations  are  much  more  likely  in  this  instance  to 
have  serious  consequences. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  French,  irritated  by  our  con¬ 
tinued  occupation  of  Egypt,  are  now  indulging  in  an 


ill-considered  and  adventurous  Colonial  policy,  because 
such  a  course  of  conduct  is  known  to  be  popular  among 
the  badauds  of  the  capital.  The  Tonkin  Expedition  cost 
a  great  deal  in  blood  and  treasure,  and  has  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  no  good  to  France  or  any  other  country  ;  but  still 
the  ordinary  Parisian  believes  firmly  that  England  has 
grown  rich  solely  because  of  her  Colonies,  and  each 
failure  on  the  part  of  France  to  secure  remunerative 
Colonial  possessions  but  inflames  the  Frenchman’s 
jealousy  of  England.  Accordingly  the  Siam  Expedition 
was  equipped,  and  then  an  expedition  against  Mada¬ 
gascar,  and  with  each  aggression  the  French  Colonial 
Office  grows  bolder  till  one  is  compelled  to  pause 
and  take  stock  of  the  French  pretensions  and  their 
significance. 

Some  four  months  ago  we  pointed  out  that  Lord 
Rosebery’s  negotiations  with  France  in  regard  to  Siam 
and  to  the  buffer  State  which  his  diplomacy  had  tried  to 
create  on  the  Upper  Mekong,  had  not  been  as  successful 
as  they  might  have  been.  The  French  promise  to 
evacuate  Chantaboon,  we  pointed  out,  had  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  the  buffer  State  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  diplo¬ 
macy  had  no  existence  save  in  his  own  imagination. 
But  at  least  a  neutral  zone  so-called  had  been 
created  on  the  Upper  Mekong  so  far  as  English  and 
French  maps  went.  Now  the  Paris  Temps  tells  us 
coolly  that  half  a  dozen  French  military  posts  have  been 
established  in  the  zone  neutre.  On  being  questioned  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Edward  Grey  contents  him¬ 
self  with  stating  that  the  Government  has  not  heard  of 
any  French  post  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  but 
we  imagine  that  the  information  of  Le  T emps  will  be 
found  on  this  point  to  be  more  complete  than  that  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  even  Sir  Edward  Grey 
will  not  deny  that  the  French  still  hold  Chantaboon  in 
flagrant  contradiction  of  their  promise  to  evacuate  it. 
Let  us  now  consider  the  position  on  the  Middle  Niger. 

It  is  not  denied  in  Paris  that  French  expeditions  have 
penetrated  into  territories  hitherto  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  Niger  Company  and  have  established  posts  there  ; 
one,  we  are  told,  is  in  a  region  which  has  been  under  the 
control  of  the  Niger  Company  for  nearly  ten  years  ; 
while  the  other  French  expedition  is  now  negotiating 
with  a  chief  who,  by  a  treaty  made  in  1890,  placed  his 
country  under  the  British  flag.  The  French  papers  de¬ 
clare  that  this  chief,  Samory,  never  intended  to  cede  the 
control  of  his  territories  to  the  British,  and  the  French 
explorers  will,  it  is  said,  meet  British  claims  to  Samory  s 
possessions  with  adverse  French  claims.  Whatever 
may  be  the  result  of  this  dispute,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
nearly  all  the  “  back-blocks  ”  of  the  Royal  Niger  Com¬ 
pany,  and,  indeed,  of  all  our  possessions  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  have  been  coolly  appropriated  by  the 
French,  so  that  our  traders  are  now  confined  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  and  the  unhealthy  coast  belt.  Nor 
does  this  complete  the  tale  of  French  aggressions.  .  It 
is  acknowledged  in  Paris  that  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  penetrate  to  the  Upper  Waters  of  the  Nile. 
More  than  one  French  expedition  has  already  been 
despatched  on  this  mission,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  French  will  succeed  in  their  attempt,  unless, 
they  are  forestalled  by  energetic  efforts  on  the  part  ot 
the  British  Government.  Yet  our  Government  persists 
in  doing  nothing ;  although  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
French  establish  themselves  upon  the  Upper  Waters  ot 
the  Nile  they  will  be  able  to  make  our  continued  occu¬ 
pation  of  Egypt  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  get  rid  of  a  flood  in  a  desert,  and  Lowei 
Egypt  owes  not  only  its  prosperity,  but  its  very  exist¬ 
ence,  to  the  annual  rising  of  the  Nile.  Here,  then,  are 
three  examples  in  different  parts  of  the  world  where  our 
interests  are  being  harmed  by  French  aggressions.  The 
question  is,  how  this  aggressive  colonial  policy  of  our 
neighbours  should  be  met. 

The  French  can  be  constrained  at  once  to  act  fairly 
by  a  simple  display  of  resolution  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government.  No  French  Ministry  would 
exist  for  an  hour  that  was  thought  to  be  even  running 
the  risk  of  war.  The  fall  of  M.  Ferry  over  the  Tonkin 
Expedition  has  taught  French  politicians  a  lesson. 
France  will  not  push  her  so-called  claims  if  she  is  reso¬ 
lutely  opposed  by  this  country.  There  is  only  one 
exception  to  this  statement.  France  would  go  to  war 
to-morrow  with  us  if  she  knew  she  was  backed  up  by 
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Russia.  In  any  controversy,  therefore,  which  involves 
Russian  interests,  our  diplomatists  must  be  careful. 
France  would  fight  for  Russia  over  a  straw,  though 
Russia  would  scarcely  enter  into  a  war  to  save  France 
from  extinction.  All  that  our  Foreign  Office  has 
to  do  is  to  uphold  its  understanding  of  the  zone 
neutre  on  the  Upper  Mekong,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Chantaboon.  The  French 
expeditions,  or  missions,  or  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
into  the  Niger  Company’s  country  should  be  promptly 
met  by  a  courteous  intimation  that  the  territories  in 
question  lie  within  our  sphere  of  control.  And  our 
ambassador  in  Paris  should  be  instructed  to  inquiie 
whether  a  French  expedition  equipped  by  the  French 
Government  is  now  being  pushed  forward  towards  the 
Nile,  and,  if  so,  with  what  purpose.  At  the  same  time, 
our  Government  should  immediately  proceed  to  utilize 
Uganda  as  the  base  of  operations  designed  in  time  to 
give  us  control  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Our  vantage  ground 
is  immense.  A  little  firmness  and  activity  will  accom¬ 
plish  all  that  is  needed  ;  but  can  we  expect  firmness  and 
activity  from  our  present  Government  ? 

THE  GERMAN  GRAND  OLD  MAN. 

THOSE  who  have  felt  moved  to  sympathize  with 
Prince  Bismarck,  because  a  scratch  majority  in  the 
Reichstag  rejected  an  official  proposal  to  congratulate 
him  upon  his  eightieth  birthday,  betray  a  curious  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  the  man.  Even  the  emotion  of  indigna¬ 
tion,  which  the  young  Emperor  hastened  to  express  by 
telegTaph,  with  more  ardour  than  prudence,  seems  hardly 
called  for.  The  Iron  Chancellor  has  always  set  great 
store  by  his  enemies.  Among  the  pointed  and  luminous 
obiter  dicta  which  he  has  scattered  along  his  path 
through  later  life,  one  finds  next  to  nothing  on  the 
pleasure  or  expediency  of  making  friends,  but  there  is 
a  great  deal  about  the  importance  of  securing  the  right 
kind  of  foes.  The  wonderful  career  of  this  foremost  of 
living  men  is,  indeed,  best  comprehended  from  this  very 
standpoint.  During  the  thirty  years  that  he  was  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  he  was  from  first  to  last  the 
embodiment  of  the  anti-parliamentary  idea  ;  more  as  a 
robust  and  consistent  hater  of  the  whole  modern  par¬ 
liamentary  business  of  cajoling  voters  and  currying 
political  favour  with  the  crowd,  than  as  the  founder  of  an 
empire.  He  is  even  to-day,  perhaps,  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  demonstration  of  a  people’s  affection  and  pride. 
His  worshippers  may  not  thus  explain  it  to  themselves, 
but  there  can  be  no  mistaking  their  instinct.  It  is  to 
admire  and  reverence  the  man  who  took  up  the  difficult 
task  of  Prussian  government  in  1862,  upon  the  express 
stipulation  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  fight  the  King’s 
opponents  instead  of  conciliating  them,  and  who  there¬ 
after,  so  long  as  he  was  in  power,  never  deigned  to  seek 
for  peace,  much  less  popularity,  at  the  hands  of  those 
whose  notions  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  differed  from 
his  own.  More  than  once,  compromise  has  been  forced 
upon  him,  but  at  least  he  never  concealed  his  contempt 
for  those  with  whom,  for  the  moment,  he  was  compelled 
to  arrange  a  truce.  His  very  appearance  in  Parliament 
was  in  the  nature  of  an  apology  for  the  constitutional 
necessity  of  such  a  talking-machine  at  all.  And  he  cer¬ 
tainly  never  took  the  trouble  to  learn  the  rudiments  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  or  mastered  the  art  of  listening 
with  patience  to  things  he  disapproved.  It  was  always 
in  the  power  of  the  most  obscure  and  worthless  nobody 
in  the  Reichstag  to  worry  and  goad  him  into  flustered 
and  undignified  rejoinders,  and  often  into  important 
verbal  indiscretions.  In  short,  he  was  born  for  a  ruler  of 
men  rather  than  a  leader.  It  is  as  a  ruler  that  he  has 
impressed  his  generation,  and  particularly  his  fellow 
Germans.  It  is  as  a  ruler,  too,  that  he  thinks  of  him¬ 
self,  taking  for  granted  that  all  good  citizens  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  him,  and  that  all  bad  citizens,  who  used  to  fear 
him,  now  hold  him  in  hostile  memory.  The  hatred  of 
the  one  is  quite  as  complimentary,  in  his  eyes,  as  the 
enthusiastic  affection  of  the  other.  Indeed,  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  adverse  vote  of  the  majority  in 
the  Reichstag — a  majority  made  up  of  Ultramontanes, 
Democrats,  Socialists,  Poles,  and  Guelphs — will  be 
treasured  in  his  mind  as  the  choicest  episode  in  this 
fortnight  of  gratifying  experiences. 

The  composition  of  this  majority  calls  up  in  array 


some  of  Bismarck’s  most  characteristic  achievements. 
It  is  true  that  the  last  vestiges  of  the  Kulturkampf  laws 
have  disappeared,  and  that  the  sweeping  repressive 
measures  formerly  in  force  against  the  Socialist  move¬ 
ment  have  been  relaxed  almost  to  the  point  of  abroga¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the  days  when 
Bismarck  deemed  these  weapons  necessary,  both  the 
Ultramontane  and  the  Social  Democrat  differed  greatly 
from  those  of  the  present  time.  The  general  attitude  of 
the  Vatican  toward  the  various  European  States  has 
altered  so  much  within  the  past  dozen  years  that  we  are 
apt  to  forget  what  a  prominent  part  the  triumph  of  the 
Papal  party  at  the  CEcumenical  Council  in  1870,  and  the 
consequent  exaggeration  of  Papal  pretensions,  played  in 
preparing  the  popular  mind  in  both  countries  for  the 
war  between  France  and  Prussia.  In  the  construction 
of  the  new  German  Empire  which  followed  that  war, 
these  theological  difficulties  for  a  long  time  seemed  to 
throw  the  work  down  as  fast  as  Bismarck  built  it  up. 
The  May  laws  were  harshly  conceived,  and  still  more 
harshly  executed,  but  they  fulfilled  their  purpose,  and 
prevented,  it  may  be  hoped  for  all  time,  the  threatened 
danger  of  a  chronic  religious  war  in  mid-Europe.  In  the 
same  way  the  attempts  of  the  assassins  Hcdel  and 
Nobiling  upon  the  Emperor’s  life,  in  May  and  June  of 
1878,  exhibited  a  condition  of  mind  among  the  Socialists 
of  the  period  which  now,  to  all  appearances,  does 
not  exist  anywhere  in  Germany.  Bismarck  s  state  of 
minor  siege  may  not  have  been  the  sole  agent  in  pro¬ 
ducing  this  change,  but  who  can  doubt  that  it  was  the 
principal  one  ?  As  for  the  Poles,  and  for  the  Guelph 
malcontents  who  persist  in  filling  the  shop  windows  of 
Hanover  with  photographic  portraits  of  an  exiled  royal 
family  totally  forgotten  everywhere  else,  Bismarck  has 
never  pretended  to  regard  them  or  their  sentimental 
causes  with  anything  but  the  nervous  aversion  of  a  sane 
man  to  lunatics.  As  in  the  cases  of  the  Clerical  party 
and  the  Social  Democrats,  the  new  Imperial  regime  has 
modified  many  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Prussia  laboured,  and  has  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  Prince  who  regards  himself 
as  de  jure  King  of  Hanover.  Whether  any  of  these  four 
groups  of  partisans  feel  the  kindlier  toward  the  Emperor 
William  for  w'hat  he  has  done  is  an  open  question.  It 
is  obvious  that  they  have  not  forgiven  Bismarck  for 
what  he  did,  and  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  Germany 
to  wish  them  to  do  so. 

In  brief,  Bismarck  must  remain,  as  long  as  he  lives, 
the  visible  symbol  of  strength,  as  opposed  to  mere 
sinuous  management,  in  public  life.  Considered  in  the 
abstract,  such  a  character  may  easily  be  riddled  by  the 
criticism  of  logicians  and  get  a  bad  name  among  the 
historians.  But  when  it  appears  amongst  us  in  the  con¬ 
crete  of  flesh  and  blood,  human  nature  is  drawn  irresist¬ 
ibly  toward  it,  and  holds  it  priceless  by  comparison  with 
all  varieties  of  merely  talking  and  writing  creatures. 
When  Englishmen  find  themselves  most  nearly  agreed 
as  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  place  amonggreat  Englishmen, 
they  have  in  their  minds  a  picture  of  him  driving  an 
impotent  and  foolish  Parliament  from  its  chamber  and 
putting  the  door-key  in  his  pocket.  The  same  impulse 
fills  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany  to-day  with  a 
sort  of  stormy  joy  in  the  contemplation  of  this  old  man, 
whose  giant’s  frame  and  lion’s  heart,  and  direct  and 
simple  yet  lofty  powers  of  mind  and  achievement,  seem 
to  belong  to  the  heroic  period  of  Northern  legend  and 
myth  rather  than  to  the  modern  constitutional  shop¬ 
keeping  state.  This  note  was  struck  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  week’s  celebration,  when  some  four  hundred 
members  of  the  Reichstag  and  the  two  Prussian  Cham¬ 
bers  journeyed  to  Friedrichsruh  on  Monday,  to  offer 
their  congratulations,  and  were  met  by  a  speech  filled 
with  eulogies,  not  of  parliamentary  processes,  but  of  the 
numerous  ruling  German  dynasties,  which,  as  Bismarck 
said,  “  are  still,  thank  God,  strong  on  their  roots,  each 
in  its  own  land.”  On  the  following  day  the  Emperor 
came,  and  made  his  visit  one  prolonged  demonstration 
of  the  military  spirit  and  the  theory  of  Divine  right. 
Each  arm  of  the  service  was  represented  in  the  body  cl 
troops  which  the  Emperor  brought  with  him  to  the  home 
of  this  retired  diplomat,  statesman,  doctor  of  laws, 
everything  but  soldier ;  a  salute  of  cannon  outside 
marked  the  moment  at  which  the  Emperor,  at  luncheon 
in  the  house,  drank  the  health  of  his  venerable  host  ; 
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and  when  the  Emperor  spoke,  in  offering  his  birthday 
present  of  a  sword  of  honour,  he  felt  inspired  by  the 
presence  in  which  he  was,  to  declare  that  the  sword 
would  “in  the  hands  of  kings  and  princes,  in  case  of 
need,  also  preserve  unity  in  the  interior  of  the  bather- 
land.”  These  are  by  far  the  boldest  words  which  have 
yet  proceeded  from  even  those  adventurous  Imperial 
'lips.  In  the  future,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  be 
remembered,  and  invested  with  a  harmful  significance. 
The  Radical  papers  in  Berlin  are  indeed  already  repro¬ 
ducing  the  utterance  in  large  type  at  the  head  of  their 
columns,  without  a  word  of  comment.  But  the  imme¬ 
diate  present  belongs  to  Bismarck,  and  for  the  moment 
at  least  Germany  cares  only  to  think  of  him  and  his 
deeds,  and  to  show  the  proud  delight  she  has  in  claiming 
them  for  her  own. 

PROGRESS  DOWNWARDS. 

T  is  a  mistake,  in  our  opinion,  to  introduce  party 
politics  into  municipal  life.  The  work  of  the  London 
County  Council,  for  example,  is  chiefly  a  work  of 
administration,  and  its  members  should  endeavour  to 
conduct  the  business  of  the  County  of  London  without 
any  reference  to  politics,  just  as  business  men  recruited 
from  both  political  parties  conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great 
railway  or  insurance  company.  In  order  to  diminish 
friction  and  to  promote  unity  of  action,  we  have  in  the 
past  given  credit  to  the  Progressive  members  of  the 
London  County  Council  for  industry  and  ability,  and 
have  supported  their  general  policy.  On  one  occasion, 
it  is  true,  we  were  compelled  to  attack  them  in  the 
interests  of  common  honesty.  The  disgraceful  way  in 
which  some  of  their  number  founded  a  paper  called 
London ,  and  then  endeavoured  to  enrich  themselves  by 
filling  the  wretched  sheet  with  County  Council  adver¬ 
tisements,  was  an  occasion  which  compelled  protest  of 
the  plainest  kind.  All  those  who  have  studied  the  rise 
of  Tammany  in  New  York,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
dishonest  “  ring”  of  Tammany  leaders  use  their  power, 
must  have  seen  in  this  incident  of  London  a  familiar 
illustration  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  irresponsible 
power  when  such  power  is  unrestrained  by  high  traditions 
and  unprotected  by  the  wealth  which  insures  comparative 
absence  of  temptation.  And  all  those  who  desire  to 
keep  the  civic  life  of  London  as  pure  as  our  national  life 
has  been  throughout  this  century,  must  have  felt  their 
distrust  of  democratic  government  intensified  by  the 
cynical  impertinence  with  which  the  policy  in  regard  to 
London  was  defended  by  some  of  the  Progressives. 
Among  the  majority  of  the  County  Council  there  were 
evidently  men  who  believed  that  whatever  their  party 
did  was  right  if  not  righteous,  and  justifiable  if  not  just. 

Understanding,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  Progres¬ 
sives  were  able  and  well  intentioned  and  hard  working, 
and  that  certain  of  their  number  showed  a  generous  want 
of  scruple  and  a  disregard  of  the  finer  honourable  feel¬ 
ings,  we  took  no  decided  part  in  the  elections.  The 
result  of  the  polling,  for  one  reason  or  another,  was 
unmistakable  :  the  Progressives  lost  a  third  of  their 
number  ;  the  Moderates  won  a  full  half  of  the  seats,  and 
were  returned  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the  voters. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  thought  that  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  would  show  their  best  qualities,  and  would 
give  their  opponents  a  fair  proportion  both  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  of  power.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  They  began 
fairly  well,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  according  to  the 
Moderates  a  fair  share  of  the  Aldermen  who  were  to  be 
elected,  but  this  seems  to  have  exhausted  their  sense  of 
fairness.  They  proceeded  to  elect  a  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  and  deputy-chairman  from  their  own  party, 
and  because  these  officials  have  the  power  of  voting  on 
every  committee,  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  all 
the  important  committees  have  been  chosen  from  among 
the  Progressives.  As  Mr.  Ritchie  well  put  it  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  highest  officials  of  the  London  County  Council 
have  turned  themselves  into  “perambulating  voting 
machines,”  and  so  far  from  showing  their  beliefin  “one 
man  one  vote,”  have  demonstrated  their  preference  for 
“one  man  twenty  votes.”  In  this  protest  against 
flagrant  injustice  Lord  Farrer  joined,  and  the  action 
of  the  Progressives  was  censured  by  a  majority  of  six 
in  the  Council  they  control. 

From  a  party  point  of  view  we  should  have  nothing 
but  amused  approval  for  the  greediness  of  the  Progres¬ 


sives,  and  ironical  applause  for  the  impudent  defence  put 
forward  on  their  behalf  by  one  of  the  perambulating 
voting  machines,  Mr.  Benn.  Mr.  Benn  declared  that  he 
“deemed  it  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  party 
which  placed  him  in  his  present  position.”  Needless  to 
say,  Mr.  Benn  also  thought  it  to  be  “his  duty”  to  run 
about  from  committee  to  committee  and  to  use  his  exofficio 
vote  to  elect  everywhere  chairmen  of  his  own  colour. 
Mr.  Benn’s  ideas  of  duty  are  neither  dignified  nor  decent, 
and  that  he  will  probably  be  taught  before  very  long. 
St.  George’s-in-the-East  now  returns  a  Moderate  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  London  County  Council,  Mr.  H.  H.  Marks, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  gentleman  will  dis¬ 
possess  Mr.  Benn  of  the  seat  in  Parliament  which  he  at 
present  holds.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  too,  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  conduct  of  the  Progressives  will  be  disas¬ 
trous  to  them.  The  majority  of  London  voters  are 
Conservatives,  as  evidenced  by  the  Parliamentary  elec¬ 
tions,  and  to  exasperate  them  by  treating  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  contempt  is  a  fatal  policy.  The  Progres¬ 
sives  now  possess  responsibility  and  all  the  attributes 
of  authority  without  any  real  power.  It  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  them,  therefore,  to  win  over  the  people 
of  London  to  their  side  during  the  next  three  years.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  the 
Moderates  will  be  in  a  majority  in  the  County  Council, 
and  they  will  be  more  than  human  if  they  do  not  adopt 
the  tactics  of  their  opponents  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
securing  their  own  continuance  in  office  for  a  good  many 
years  to  come.  But  a  municipal  government  controlled 
by  one  party  exclusively  is  apt  to  develop  many  abuses. 
We  cannot  but  regret,  therefore,  the  gradual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  that  English  spirit  of  give  and  take  and  com¬ 
promise,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  lubricating  oil 
of  institutions  in  this  country  since  the  national  character 
first  demonstrated  its  worth  in  action.  In  the  interests 
of  the  good  government  of  London,  at  least  during  this 
generation,  we  deplore  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of  the 
Progressives. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  “THE  SACRED  BAND” 
WHO  DIED  AT  CH/ERONEIA  b.c.  338. 

THE  battle  of  Chseroneia  has  been  unduly  neglected 
by  historians  from  Plutarch’s  time  to  our  own. 
Many  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  myriad  charms 
of  Greek  literature  and  art  have  heard  of  Thermopylae 
and  Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  have  a  sufficiently  clear 
idea  of  those  first  victories  of  the  Greeks.  The  fascina¬ 
tion  exercised  by  the  story  of  these  land  and  sea  fights  is 
mainly  due  to  the  immense  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Persians,  and  to  the  inspiriting  lesson,  that  a  few  men, 
animated  by  patriotism  and  courage,  may  drive  back 
and  defeat  a  multitude.  It  is  the  inherent  optimism  of 
human  nature  that  has  given  an  importance  to  Marathon 
and  Salamis  which  it  has  denied  to  Chaeroneia.  But,  as 
the  shadows  lengthen  on  the  dial  of  Time,  defeat  and 
death  call  forth  in  us  a  more  poignant  sympathy.  Paeans 
of  victory  do  not  stir  the  blood  as  they  did 
when  the  world  was  young,  and  tragedies,  whether 
merited  or  unmerited,  move  us  easily  to  tears.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  is  another  factor  that  more  and  more 
affects  our  judgment ;  we  refer  to  the  artistic  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  story,  whether  joyful  or  sad.  And, 
perhaps,  because  of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  the 
sad  stories  often  sweep  to  utter  ruin  with  a  speed  and 
rounded  completeness  never  to  be  found  in  a  tale  of 
real  life  that  has  happiness  for  climax.  Of  all  the 
pathetic  stories  in  the  world’s  history,  surely  none  has 
ever  combined  the  various  elements  of  tragic  interest 
so  perfectly  as  the  last  struggle  of  the  Greeks  for  the 
liberty  and  independence  which  had  been  productive  of 
the  most  beautiful  civilization  ever  known.  Some  of 
this  intensity  of  interest  appears  even  in  the  meagre 
and  jejune  account  which  Grote  gives  of  the  battle,  arid 
which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  an  example  of  the 
way  that  historical  facts  should  be  collated  than  of  the 
way  that  history  should  be  written.  We  want  to  under¬ 
stand  the  tragedy  and  see  the  reason  of  it ;  but  Grote  is 
content  to  ascribe  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  mainly  to 
the  “  stronger  phalanx”  of  the  Macedonians,  though 
on  the  very  next  page  he  has  to  admit  that  this  phalanx 
was  not  “so  deep  as  that  of  the  Thebans  either  at 
Delium  or  at  Leuctra.” 

As  a  historian  of  this  battle  Curtius  is  superior  to 
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Grote.  He  knew  the  ground,  and  its  configuration  had 
suggested  to  him  that  the  Grecian  defeat  should  be 
attributed  to  “the  lances  of  the  Macedonian  horsemen.” 
This  is  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  only  a  part.  The  Greeks, 
as  Curtius  tells  us,  had  drawn  up  their  forces  “on  either 
side  of  the  rivulet  of  the  Haemon,  at  the  base  of  the 
heights  which  rise  to  the  rear  of  Chaeroneia.”  By  laying 
waste  their  fields,  Philip  compelled  them  to  come 
down  into  the  plain  and  accept  battle  on  his  con¬ 
ditions.  This  must  have  spread  misgiving  through 
their  ranks  ;  the  first  trick  had  been  scored  by  their 
astute  antagonist.  The  capital  fact  to  keep  in  memory 
is  contained  in  the  statement  of  Polyaenus,  not  even 
mentioned  by  Curtius,  that  Philip  drew  down  the  allies 
from  a  strong  position  into  the  plain  by  laying  waste 
the  neighbouring  fields  ;  and  the  second  point  to  be 
remembered  is  that,  had  the  Greeks  been  able  to 
ascribe  their  defeat  either  to  superior  numbers  or  to 
any  other  mechanical  superiority,  we  should  have  heard 
of  it.  Demosthenes,  at  any  rate,  would  have  been 
sure  to  mention  it  in  his  oration  “On  the  Crown.’ 
Philip  would  not  have  drawn  the  .Greeks  into  the 
plain  had  he  not  confided  in  the  superior  discipline 
of  his  troops,  and,  above  all,  in  his  own  superiority 
as  a  tactician,  which  probably  lay  chiefly  in  his  use  of 
cavalry.  And  this  reading  of  causes  explains  the  events 
as  narrated  by  Grote.  Philip  was  justified  in  sending 
forward  his  son  Alexander,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  on  his 
left  wing,  against  the  Thebans  and  their  Sacred  Band. 
The  fault  of  youth  is  impetuosity.  This  was,  perhaps, 
what  Philip  calculated  upon.  Naturally,  too,  he  himself, 
in  command  of  the  right  wing,  received  the  shock  of  the 
Athenians.  It  was  a  part  of  his  plan  to  give  ground 
before  them,  manifestly  to  draw  them  after  him,  and  thus 
to  separate  the  two  chief  bodies  of  the  allies,  so  that  his 
cavalry  could  attack  the  exposed  flank  of  the  Thebans. 
As  soon  as  the  Thebans  were  cut  to  pieces,  the 
forces  under  Alexander  probably  swept  round  upon 
the  Athenians,  who  found  themselves  caught  as  in  a 
vice.  This  explains  the  fact  that  while  only  1000  Athe¬ 
nians  were  killed,  2000  were  made  prisoners.  It  was  the 
genius  of  a  great  captain  that  decided  the  fight  at 
Chaeroneia,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  remembrance  of  the 
victories  won  under  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  that 
inspired  the  Sacred  Band  of  Theban  youth  to  such 
desperate  resistance  that  just  before  his  death  Alexander 
the  Great  thought  it  worth  while  to  recall  his  own  pre¬ 
sence  at  Chaeroneia  in  almost  the  last  speech  he  delivered 
to  the  army  which  under  his  leadership  had  fought  its 
way  across  Asia. 

Let  us  now  see  what  additional  light  later  knowledge 
than  even  that  possessed  by  Curtius  throws  upon  the 
events  of  that  August  day  when  Greek  liberty  perished. 
It  was  early  in  October  18S0  that  three  of  us,  students 
of  different  nationalities,  wandered  through  Greece,  partly 
on  foot,  partly  on  horseback.  We  had  spent  a  week  in 
Thebes  in  a  little  house  on  the  Kadmeia,  whence  we 
sallied  forth  to  explore  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
dirty  little  town  itself  and  the  surrounding  country.  The 
spring  that  CEdipus  knew,  we  found  surrounded  by 
bright-eyed,  chattering  women,  who  tried  to  divide  their 
energy  between  gossip  and  criticism  of  the  strangers  and 
the  washing  of  linen  garments.  From  Thebes  we  went 
northwards  across  the  rich  plain  to  Orchomenos,  where 
we  found  food  and  lodging  in  a  monastery,  and  had 
news  of  the  famous  Schliemann.  He,  it  seems,  had  come 
up  to  conduct  mining  operations  at  Orchomenos  similar 
to  those  which  had  been  so  productive  at  Mycenae. 
Next  morning  we  went  out  and  found  him  directing  his 
workmen  with  what  seemed  habitual  energy  fortified  by 
absolute  certainty  of  success.  I  can  see  him  still,  the 
small  alert  figure,  with  bright  eyes  and  nervous  gestures, 
talking  excitedly  to  one  or  the  other  of  us  in  voluble 
Italian,  German,  and  English,  and  finally  giving  us  the 
details  of  his  plans  and  beliefs  in  a  modern  Greek  quite 
as  fluent  and  not  more  ungrammatical  than  his  previous 
attempts  in  German  and  Italian.  No  stranger  grocer- 
man  has  lived  in  this  nineteenth  century,  for  he  quoted 
Homer  to  us  with  a  perfect  sense  of  the  music  and 
swing  of  the  metre,  and  certain  topographical  passages 
in  Pausanias  came  as  trippingly  from  his  tongue  as 
the  sonorous  verses.  It  was  Schliemann  who  told  us 
that  a  young  Greek  had  been  conducting  an  excavation 
near  Chaeroneia  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek  Government, 
and  that  he  had  come  upon  the  grave  of  the  Sacred 


Band  who  had  perished  in  the  battle.  Interesting. 
Schliemann  assured  us,  the  find  was,  but  not  of  perma¬ 
nent  value  or  importance  as  a  discovery  of  objects  of 
art  would  have  been  ;  “a  thing  of  beauty,”  he  assured 
us  solemnly,  ‘ ‘  had  always  a  unique  value.”  Why  did  not 
Balzac  give  his  ideal  commercial  traveller,  Gaudissart, 
something  of  the  soul  of  John  Keats  ?  Even  the  literary 
art,  it  seems,  is  powerless  to  render  the  complexity  of  the 
simplest  human  being.  That  same  morning  we  decided 
to  push  on  at  once  to  Chaeroneia,  and  see  with  our  own 
eyes  the  famous  grave,  and  try  to  recreate  the  incidents 
of  the  combat  which  had  been  fought  out  on  this  sunlit 
plain  more  than  2200  years  ago.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
we  reached  the  spot,  and  were  made  acquainted  by  the 
courteous  Greek  with  all  the  details  of  his  discovery. 
Since  then  I  have  forgotten  his  name,  and  have  lost  the 
note-books  in  which  I  jotted  down  what  he  told  us  ; 
but  my  memory  in  regard  to  the  main  facts  is  clear 
enough,  and  the  scene  is  as  present  with  me  as  when  I 
witnessed  it.  The  grave  itself  is  in  the  plain  some 
hundreds  of  yards  away  from  the  range  of  low  hills  that 
rise  behind  Chaeroneia,  and  is  perhaps  half  a  mile  from 
the  little  town  itself  on  the  way  to  Thebes  ;  the  shape  of 
the  grave  is  an  almost  square  oblong,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram  illustrates  it  fairly  well  ;  the  walls 
AB,  BD,  DC,  CA,  are  of  solid  masonry  about  eighteen 


s. 


inches  thick  and  nearly  thirteen  feet  in  height.  And  yet 
the  top  of  these  walls  was  hidden  under  ground  by  some 
two  feet  of  earth,  and  were  then  only  level  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  plain.  The  bed  of  the  grave  was  evidently  laid 
in  what  had  been  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  smoothed  by  re¬ 
moving  some  of  the  larger  rocks,  and  on  that  bed  and. 
within  these  walls  the  bodies  were  laid  like  sardines  in  a 
box,  and  when  the  space  was  covered  some  eight  or 
twelve  inches  of  earth  was  put  over  them  and  a  second 
layer  of  dead  bodies  carefully  deposited.  There  were 
some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bodies  in  each 
layer,  and  in  one  of  the  corners  a  pile  of  ashes  was 
found,  evidently  the  ashes  of  those  who  had  only 
succumbed  to  their  wounds  after  some  time,  and  had 
thus  found  later  burial.  At  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  warriors  had  slept  in  this  grave  at  Chae¬ 
roneia  for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  Had  Greek 
literature  taught  us  nothing'  of  the  reverence  with 
which  the  Greeks  treated  burial,  we  should  have  realized 
their  feeling  from  this  example,  for  each  body  was  laid 
with  such  care  that  it  needed  but  a  slight  effort  of 
imagination  to  reclothe  the  skeleton  with  flesh  and  to 
see  the  warrior  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  The  little  bone 
ornaments  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  a  rosary  of  rings, 
lay  round  each  neck,  the  flesh  of  which  was  now  clay  in¬ 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  earth.  The  very 
bones  testified  to  the  desperate  courage  with  which  each 
man  had  defended  his  beloved  fatherland.  Here  was 
one  with  three  ribs  broken  in  front  by  a  spear-thrust, 
and  his  right  thigh,  too,  was  fractured  just  above  the 
knee.  There  lay  another  whose  left  arm  and  collarbone 
were  broken,  and  the  right  side  of  his  head  crushed  in 
evidently  by  some  furious  blow.  Scarcely  a  single 
skeleton  but  had  the  marks  upon  it  of  more  than  one 
mortal  wound  ;  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  injuries 
were  due  to  spear  and  lance  thrusts.  There  they  lay 
now  quietly  enough,  nearly  three  hundred  of  them,  to 
testify  to  their  own  courage  and  to  the  power  exerted 
by  that  ancient  religion  of  patriotism.  They  must 
nearly  all  have  been  young  men  ;  skull  after  skull  was 
examined,  and  the  teeth  were  always  found  to  be  perfect, 
as  teeth  rarely  are  perfect  after  three  or  four-and-twenty. 
The  square  marked  E  in  the  diagram  is  a  square  of 
solid  masonry,  the  use  of  which,  at  first,  seemed  difficult 
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to  determine.  For,  be  it  remarked  that  the  whole  grave 
so  far  was  extremely  simple,  and  reverence  for  the  dead 
the  only  emotion  that  in  any  way  hallowed  the  bare 
details  of  its  construction.  But  as  this  solid  block  or 
masonry  could  subserve  no  end  of  manifest  utility,  the 
question  arose,  why  had  it  been  erected  ?  The  answer 
was  not  far  to  seek.  Forty  or  fifty  yards  .  away  lay  the 
fragments  of  the  gigantic  Lion,  which  is,  it  is  true,  very 
conventional  in  treatment  and  yet  remains  a  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  of  almost  classic  art.  Certainly  it  is  simpler  than 
that  Lion  of  Lucerne,  which  Thorwaldsen  executed  in 
memory  of  the  Swiss  Guards  who  died  in  Paris  on  10 
August,  1792,  but  nothing  like  so  realistic  or  impressive. 
The  block  of  masonry  designated  by  the  letter  E  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  the  platform  of  the  plinth  upon 
which  the  Lion  crouched,  as  if  he  were  looking  across 
the  bodies  of  the  sacred  dead  towards  the  Kadmeia. 

I  cannot  agree  altogether  with  the  account  given 
by  Plutarch  (himself  a  native  of  Chaeroneia)  of  the 
Sacred  Band,  but  it  was  certainly  made  up  of  young 
men,  as  we  have  seen,  and  it  may  have  been  used  as  a 
guard  for  the  citadel.  The  State,  too,  doubtless.  pro- 
vided  “food  for  it,  and  all  things  necessary  for  exercise  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  presumed,  I  think,  that  it  got  its  name 
lepbs  Xdvoj  because  its  members  had  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  imitate  the  three  hundred  heroes  who  had 
preferred  death  to  flight  at  Thermopylae,  and  not  for  the 
reason  Plutarch  gives.  Plutarch,  it  must  be  remembered, 
wrote  in  the  days  of  sensual  degeneracy,  and  was  tour 
hundred  years  removed  from  the  heroic  traditions  which 
had  inspired  this  band  of  youths.  This  interpretation  of 
the  origin  of  the  name  throws  a  strong  light,  also,  on 
the  character  of  Philip.  The  conqueror  of  the  Greeks 
seems  to  have  been  a  capable  leader  and  crafty  diplo- 
matist,  with  a  barbaric  want  of  self-control.  In  the  first 
flush  of  victory  he  threw  himself  about  shouting  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  little  later  he  made  three 
hundred  philippizing  Theban  exiles  masters  of  Thebes, 
with  power  of  life  and  death,  doubtless  in  contempt  ot 
the  three  hundred  who  had  died  every  man  when  he 
stood  at  Chseroneia. 

EMILE  POUVILLON. 


BY  far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  read  French 
books  in  our  country  do  so  in  order  that  they  may 
have  some  familiarity  with  the  writers  who  are  most 
talked  about  in  France.  Thus  a  very  inadequate  notion 
has  been  formed  among  us  of  the  richness  and  variety 
of  French  contemporary  literature.  Indeed,  only  a  few 
of  the  French  themselves  are  fully  aware  of  this,  for, 
with  them  as  with  us,  much  of  the  best  literary  work 

that  is  done  is  lost  upon  the  many. 

A  novelist  of  great  power,  but  whose  circle  of  admirers 
is  not  sufficiently  wide  to  make  him  popular,  is  M.  Emile 
Pouvillon.  Like  Balzac  and  Flaubert,  he  excels  in 
pictures  of  provincial  life.  In  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to 
detect  the  influence  of  these  masters  of  the  realistic 
romance  in  Pouvillon’s  work.  The  realistic  school  is 
truly  that  of  modern  French  fiction,  and,  as  a  living 
representative  of  it,  Pouvillon  is  well  worthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  student  of  literature.  His  realism  must,  not 
be  confounded  with  that  “naturalism”  which  is  Zolaism. 
He  is  as  sensible  of  the  reality  of  beauty  as  of  ugliness, 
and  he  does  not  insist  upon  the  latter  with  the  zest  of  a 
-virtuoso.  His  pictures  of  life,  charming  or  saddening, 
are  marked  by  the  same  passion  for  painting  simply, 
without  artifice,  and  justly.  His  descriptions  of  French 
scenery,  while  they  are  rigorously  exact,  are  free  from 
those  abuses  of  “word  painting”  into  which  some 
English  writers  under  the  influence  of  the  realistic  spirit 
have  fallen  through  want  of  a  clear  perception  of  this 
truth — that  the  details  which  painstaking  observation 
can  always  bring  together  fail  of  themselves  to  produce 
any  artistic  effect,  and  that  the  colour  of  an  individuality 
is  needed  to  lend  to  them  a  human  interest.  Pouvillon 
knows  the  value  of  repose  in  art,  and  he  often  succeeds 
in  stamping  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  character 
of  a  whole  district  in  a  few  words.  His  men  and  women 
are  rarely  persons  capable  of  rousing  complete  admira¬ 
tion,  but  they  always  interest,  because  they  live.  They 
can  be  recognized  at  once  as  typical,  although  the 
reader  may  not  be  able  to  call  to  mind  when  or  where 
he  obtained  his  experience  of  such  characters.  . 

The  rugged  region  of  Eastern  Guyenne,  with  its  naked 


rocks  and  deep  gorges,  its  stone-scattered  tablelands,  its 
verdant  valleys  and  beautiful  streams,  is  that  in  which 
the  scene  of  M.  Pouvillon’s  best  stories  is  laid.  There 
we  feel  that  he  is  quite  at  home.  He  describes  the 
scenery  and  people  made  familiar  to  him  by  early  asso¬ 
ciations.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many  Frenchmen, 
his  province  is  to  him  his  country,  and  his  best  art  is 
given  to  the  task  of  making  it  known  to  others.  Of 
these  romances  the  most  remarkable  is  ‘  ‘  Chante-Pleur.e. 

It  is  a  simple  story  of  a  young  man  who,  after  completing 
his  medical  studies  in  Paris,  returns  to  his  native  town 
on  the  confines  of  the  Albigeois  and  the  Quercy,  with 
the  intention  of  practising  there  and  marrying  his  cousin 
with  whom  he  was  boyishly  in  love  before  he  left  for  his 
five  years’  experience  of  the  Ecole  de  Medicine  and  the 
hospitals.  He  walks  from  the  nearest  railway  station  to 
the  old  house  occupied  by  his  guardian— an  uncle  of 
peasant  origin  and  agricultural  pursuits,  but  to  whom 
inherited  prosperity  has  given  an  important  position  in 
the  district.  This  walk  in  the  early  morning  affords  the 
author  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some  of  his  most 
vigorous  descriptive  passages.  As  an  example,  we  may 
take  this  description  of  the  light  from  a  village  weaver  s 
lamp  struggling  in  a  hollow  of  the  stern  landscape  with 
the  growing  daylight,  while  human  life  is  awaking  and 
movement  is  returning  out  of  doors  : 

“  A  l’heure  oh  ffi-haut  d^faillent  les  astres,  en  bas 
dans  le  noir  de  la  combe  comme  un  autre  6toile  lalampe 
du  tisserand  s’allumait  ;  la  plainte  monotone  du  metier 
montait  avec  les  premiers  appels  des  coqs  d^vorant  le 
jour  .  Le  lumignon  du  tisserand  pahssait  dans  la 
clarT  matinale,  la  vie  s’6veillait,  des  voix  partaient  : 
commandements  de  bouviers,  appels  de  patres,  des  coups 
de  gosier  apres,  rugueux,  qui  ddchiraient  comme  avec 
la  pointe  d’un  couteau  le  velouffi  de  l’aube.” 

With  what  a  masterly  hand,  too,  he  gives  a  picture  ot 
the  dark  forest  stretching  far  away  on  the  sides  of  the 
desert  hills  above  the  Aveyron  !  The  portrait  of  the 
half-peasant  uncle,  violent  and  often  brutal  in  manner 
but  tender-hearted  and  generous,  a  man  nvetted  to  the 
soil  by  inherited  tastes  and  the  habits  of  a  lifetime,  but 
full  of  self-importance  as  the  mayor  of  his  commune,  is 
admirably  drawn.  So,  too,  is  that  of  his  daughter  C6ci  e, 
the  handsome,  full-blooded  country  girl  who  dresses  like 
a  bourgeoise,  but  who  cannot  hide  the  transmitted  marks 
of  her  peasant  ancestry.  The  young  doctor,  who  has 
been  changed  so  much  by  his  studies  and  life  in 
Paris,  notices  this  the  more  because  of  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  delicacy  and  refinement  of  Urgele, 
daughter  of  the  old  and  aristocratic  family  at  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  chdteau  of  Chante-Pleure,  who  was  his  occa¬ 
sional  companion  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  more  he 
sees  of  Urgele  the  less  he  wishes  to  marry  his  cousin, 
who  is  so  passionately  in  love  with  him  that  when  the 
inevitable  rupture  comes  her  vigorous  nature  breaks 
down  and  she  dies  of  rapid  consumption.  Urgele  does 
not  marry  the  hero  of  the  story,  for  she  has  to  sacrifice 
herself  matrimonially  to  the  needs  of  her  family,  which 
is  in  dire  financial  straits.  After  this  experience,  the 
doctor  makes  no  further  attempt  at  sentimental  matri¬ 
mony,  but  marries,  as  so  many  young  medical  men  do 
in  France,  from  strictly  respectable  and  professional 
motives.  It  will  be  seen  that  M.  Pouvillon  does  not 
study  the  conventional  in  his  stories,  and  that  he  shows 
some  courage  in  bringing  a  romance  finally  down  to  the 
dull  level  of  commonplace.  But  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  French  life  really  is,  and  to  have  vivid  but  severely 


truthful  pictures  of  French  scenery,  could  not  do  better 
than  read  this  author.  His  “  C6sette  ”  is  a  story  of 
peasant  life  in  the  Rouergue,  absolutely  realistic,  but 
without  the  forced  and  exaggerated  repulsiveness  ot 
<<  La  Terre,”  which  does  injustice  to  human  nature. 
Zola’s  pictures  of  rusticity  are  distorted  by  the  writer  s 
perverse  imagination  ;  but  Pouvillon,  who  has  seen  the 
peasant  too  closely  to  take  an  idyllic  view  of  him,  never¬ 
theless  does  him  complete  justice. 

TRANSATLANTIC  BARDLETS. 

HEY  are  uncommonly  like  the  English  poetlings, 
—  but  there  are  more  of  them.  This  is  not  because 
the  States  are  less  poetical  than  the  Mother  Country,  but 
because  they  have  more  people.  Moreover,  “  culture 
is  generally  held  in  higher  esteem  there,  and  to  appear 
in  print  is  an  undoubted  mark  of  having  obtained  it  just 
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as  a  University  degree  is  a  proof,  among  the  English 
middle  classes,  of  its  proud  possessor’s  right  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman.  But  if  the  author¬ 
ship  of  a  book  is  a  certificate  of  taste  and  reading,  it 
becomes  a  diploma  in  honours  when  that  book  consists 
of  metrical  matter.  Now  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
moderately  educated  persons  can  write  lines  which  some¬ 
times  scan,  often  rhyme,  and  occasionally  make  sense  ; 
and  a  painfully  large  proportion  of  these  are  impelled 
to  establish  their  characters  in  the  eyes  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours  by  the  publication  of  these  so-called  verses.  A 
little  money,  or  the  power  of  deluding  a  publisher’s 
reader,  a  simple  tribe,  is  all  that  is  needed.  It  must 
be  added  that  at  times  the  “poems”  are  a  genuine 
trade  success,  as  are  in  England,  for  instance,  the 
innocent  maunderings  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Morris — a  fact  which  encourages  scores,  nay, 
hundreds,  of  other  ambitious  and  avaricious  rhymesters 
to  emulate  the  lucky  men.  In  the  States,  too,  they 
have  their  dear  little  cliques  of  mutual  admirers,  like  our 
fair  brotherhood  of  the  Rhymers’  Club  and  the  Bodley 
Head,  who  generously  praise  one  another’s  songs — which 
they  read  (or  neglect  to  read)  in  presentation  copies — and 
they  thus  maintain  one  another’s  spirit  on  a  little  butter. 
And  then,  of  course,  there  are  always  one’s  aunts,  and 
sisters,  and  wives,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There  are 
more  of  these  in  the  United  States  than  here  ;  hence 
there  is  more  minor  poetry. 

Putnam  and  Parnassus  both  begin — like  Penbryn — 
with  P.  Messrs.  Putnam  are  the  sponsors  of  a  number 
of  these  step-children  of  the  Muses,  and  they  have  thought¬ 
fully  sent  us  a  bundle  of  their  songs.  Mr.  J.  Edmund  V. 
Cooke,  before  baring  his  soul  for  the  good  of  humanity 
in  one  package  of  them,  considerately  reminds  us  of  an 
additional  reason  for  the  excess  of  verse-production  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  They  all  read  newspapers 
there,  and  it  is  the  fashion  to  fill  up  the  odd  corners  of 
these  with  something  rhymed  :  it  looks  “  toney,”  and 
is  very  cheap.  Thus  the  Chciutauquan,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Vogue,  and  Cleveland  Town  Topics  share  the 
honour  of  revealing  to  the  world  the  talent  of  Mr. 
Edmund  V.  Cooke.  Having  garnered  his  press-cuttings, 
and  tied  them  up  in  a  neat  sheaf  for  the  Knickerbocker 
Press,  Mr.  Cooke  naturally  cast  about  for  a  title  :  “  A 
Patch  of  Pansies  ”  struck  him  as  being  as  good  as 
another,  and  so  it  is.  He  says  very  handsomely,  that 
he  will  be  repaid  if  he  may  bear 

“  One  touch  of  brightness  to  a  world  of  care, 

One  blossom  for  a  village  maiden’s  hair, 

One  bit  of  bloom  to  glow — and  wither — where 
A  dead  child  lies,  whose  peaceful  features  wear 
A  smile  of  wonder  at  its  friend’s  despair.” 

This  is  a  modest  aspiration,  and  we  will  hope  for  the  best. 
We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  Mr.  Cooke 
on  a  dead  child  or  a  village  maiden  ;  but  candour  and  a 
critical  conscience  compel  us  to  state  that  he  has  not 
brought  one  touch  of  brightness  to  our  particular  abode 
of  sorrow  in  this  world  of  care. 

Some  of  our  little  poets  are  rather  proud  of  showing 
how  free  they  are  from  the  fettering  conventions  of  an 
artificial  civilization  by  writing  in  various  weird  dialects 
of  their  own  imagining,  which  they  endeavour  to  pass 
off  upon  a  gullible  public  as  the  tongue  of  the  Cockney 
clerk,  or  the  Dorsetshire  ploughboy,  or  Tommy  Atkins,  or 
the  “stickit”  somethingor  other.  In  the  States  this  trick 
— for  which  Lowell  is  partly  responsible,  just  as  Tenny¬ 
son  is  with  us — is  very  common.  Mr.  Cooke  shows  the 
untrammelled  American  spirit  in  Transatlantic  Doric, 
but  we  prefer  the  American  Spirit  civilized,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  poems  of  Mr.  Arthur  Peterson,  a  naval 
gentleman  who  has  been  to  Europe  for  his  models  and 
round  the  world  for  his  subject  matter.  “  Penrhyn’s 
Pilgrimage  ”  is  the  result  of  his  travails  of  spirit  and 
travels  of  body.  Penrhyn  says  good-bye  very  nicely — 
in  “  In  Memoriam  ”  metre,  and  not  without  thought  of 
some  remarks  made  by  Childe  Harold — and  then, 
after  observing  that  he  really  does  not  know  when  he 
will  be  back  again,  proceeds  to  anticipate  his  tears  of 
joy  on  his  return,  and  to  describe  everything  he  sees 
in  his  voyaging.  It  is  uncommonly  “easy  writing” 
— that  is  the  worst  of  that  metre  of  Tennyson’s— and 

“d - d  hard  reading”  is  its  natural  consequence. 

Consider,  for  instance,  some  thousand  lines  on  this 
model  : 
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Sing,  Muse,  the  walk  !  With  stick  in  hand, 

And  sun-hat  swathed  in  summer  white, 

And  figure  clad  in  garments  light, 

On  foot  I  journey  through  the  land.” 

Consider  it,  we  say,  kind  reader,  and  ask  not  over- 
curiously  whether  the  present  writer  has  read  the  whole 
booklet  from  beginning  to  end.  It  may  be,  for  the  flesh 
is  weak,  that  he  fainted  by  the  way,  and,  on  recovering, 
sought  refreshment  with  Mr.  Robert  Burns  Wilson, 
whose  soul  had  “voiced  her  cry”  in  “  The  Chant  of  a 
Woodland  Spirit.”  Now  this  Mr.  Robert  Burns  II.  is 
by  no  means  an  untutored  child  of  Nature  singing 
because  he  must :  he  is  a  pretty  and  cultivated  metrist, 
with  a  very  little  to  say  and  much  too  many  words  to 
say  it.  Like  most  versifiers  of  to-day  who  have  read 
books,  he  tries  his  feet  at  Swinburnianisms  with  a 
difference — the  difference  being  mainly  Whitmaniac  : 

“In  sacred  and  solacing  shelter  and  shade;  in  the 
solitudes  silent  and  sylvan  ; 

In  songs  of  the  sun  in  the  shimmering  leaves  and  the 
silvery  sheen  of  the  water  ; 

In  bloom-bended  branches  that  burthen  the  balmy  and 
bountiful  breast's  of  the  summer  ; 

In  dropping  of  dews  and  the  whisper  of  wandering 
winds,  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers  ; 

In  unwithered  ways,  in  the  wilds  where  the  woes  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  world  are  forgotten  ; 

There  waiteth  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  rest  for  the 
sorrowing  soul  that  returneth.” 

This  “  moving  music,”  says  Mr.  Wilson,  at  length 
“  grew  .  .  .  slow  and  faint  ”  (most  appropriate  epithets), 
and  the  poet  “  could  have  wept.”  We  do  not  know  why 
it  should  not  have  gone  on  for  a  few  hundred  thousand 
lines,  or  why  the  gentleman  felt  tearful  at  its  stoppage  ; 
but  these  are  the  facts.  Yet  we  would  not  leave  the 
reader  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  always  like  this.  His 
quatrains  are  quite  as  good  as  many  of  those  to  be  found 
in  the  magazines,  and  his  blank  verse  is — oddly  enough 
— occasionally  very  sweet.  But  this  is  no  justification 
for  a  well-meaning  gentleman  who  writes  fifty  pages 
about  his  soul,  and  the  Everlasting  No,  and  the  problem 
of  existence,  mainly  in  that  most  difficult  of  all  English 
metres,  though  it  is  some  palliation  of  his  offence.  Some 
of  his  more  sugary  and  more  languorous  lines  recall  in 
an  agreeable  way  Peele  and  Fletcher  respectively  ;  and 
one  might  feel  quite  grateful  to  the  author  if  he  had 
confined  himself  to  a  selection  from  his  unpublished 
works — say  twenty-five  lines.  It  is  a  suggestion  that 
might  even  “  have  money  in  it  ”  in  these  days  of  limited 
editions  and  large  margins  ;  but  no  amiable  verse-writer 
will  ever  believe  himself  unable  to  enrapture  the  world 
with  a  blank-verse  poem.  “If  we  could  know!”  as 
Miss  Julia  H.  May  pathetically  remarks. 

Now  this  Miss  Julia  H.  May  is  quite  the  minor  poetess  ; 
we  see  at  once  that  she  was  born  to  write  mediocre 
rhymes,  just  as  some  women  are  born  to  flirt,  or  to  be 
mothers,  or  to  be  tedious.  Miss  May  we  have  always 
with  us,  and  her  “Songs  from  the  Woods  of  Maine” 
have  been  written,  sung  in  drawing-rooms,  entered  in 
commonplace  books,  learned  by  heart,  and  even  seriously 
criticized,  under  a  hundred  titles  in  every  age  and 
country.  Miss  May  remarks  very  justly,  that  her  “  name 
is  not  upon  the  rolls  of  fame,”  and  adds  with  fervent, 
unnecessary  piety  that  she  does  her  best  : 

“  Sometimes  I  sing  a  very  simple  song, 

And  send  it  outward,  to  the  east  or  west  ; 

Although  in  silentness  it  rolls  along, 

I  do  my  best.” 

It  is  a  pity,  but  it  can’t  be  helped  ;  there  will  always 
be  a  certain  number  of  amiable  women  who  do  verses  as 
others  do  needle-work,  or  clean  up  the  silver  :  so  long  as 
they  do  the  thing,  it  really  does  not  much  matter  to  them 
and  their  friends  how  they  do  it.  The  verse-ladies,  how¬ 
ever,  trouble  the  outer  world  a  little,  while  those  who 
take  to  the  other  feminine  household  pursuits  do  not. 
Miss  May’s  very  simple  song,  for  instance,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  roll  along  in  utter  “  silentness,”  since  it  is 
vocal  right  across  the  Atlantic  to  at  least  one  hard¬ 
working  journalist.  After  all,  it  has  its  interest  as  a 
type  :  Miss  May  sings  of  the  same  subjects  as  all  her  kind, 
and  largely  in  the  same  words  ;  if  quality  and  quantity 
in  such  matters  could  be  connected  in  a  literary  equa¬ 
tion,  we  would  hazard  a  guess  that  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  Miss  Mays  equal  three  L.  E.  L.  s,  two 
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Mrs.  Hemans,  or  one  Adelaide  Procter.  Miss  May 
feasts  on  ruins  of  the  past  in  Andalusia  s\ale,  and  hears 
the  whisper  “Love  is  Sweet”:  she  remarks  that  the 
weary  wanderer  lieth  low,  and  (of  couise)  she  remembeis 
the  old  red  schoolhouse  ;  she  would  like  to  throw  one 
leaf  upon  the  grave  tenanted  by  Thee,  and  she  has  a  set 
of  six  stanzas  which  each  begin  with  “  Some  Day  in 
one  poem  her  feeling  heart  is  bidden  to  beat  quick,  and 
in  another  the  tender  thought  from  fragrant  pine-tree 
branches  flies  o’er  the  snow  ;  the  windows  of  her  soul  fly 
open  wide,  and  so  on  and  so  on.  To  complete  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  perfect  household  poetess,  Miss  May,  kind 
soul,  writes  poems  in  which  her  less-gifted  friends,  are 
supposed  to  express  their  personal  sorrows.  This  is 
how  Miss  May  illustrates  the  consoling  power  of  song 
in  a  poem  “written  for  Mrs.  Marcia  Knapp  one  year 
after  her  husband’s  death  ”  : 

“  One  year  ago  (ah  !  can  it  be  ?) 

I  watched  the  coming  train, 

That  brought  my  happiness  to  me, 

And  did  not  watch  in  vain.” 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  Mrs.  Marcia  Knapp,  who  is  evi¬ 
dently  a  thoroughly  sensible  woman,  since  she.presentlv 
remarks,  “  I’ll  wait  no  more  the  coming  train.”  But 
perhaps  we  are  a  little  sorry  for  Miss  May  and  the  whole 
tribe,  male  and  female,  of  poetling's  beneath  damnation 
and  beyond  hope.  “  All  bad  poetry,  says  .Mr.  Oscar 
Wilde,  “springs  from  genuine  emotion":  it  is  distress¬ 
ing  to  think  how  much  the  bardlets  must  learn  in  suffer¬ 
ing  before  they  bore  us  in  song. 

OF  READERS  IN  GENERAL. 

LITERARY  criticism  is  overmuch  given  to  ignoring 
the  reader  ;  a  fault  that  needs  correction.  Books 
are  not  written  “in  the  absolute” — they  aim;  and  the 
reader  is,  or  should  be,  the  aim  of  them  all..  It  is 
absurd  to  review  a  book  entirely,  as  people  put  it.,  “on 
its  own  merits.”  That  has  ever  been  the  vice  of 
academic  criticism.  But  you  might  as  well  judge  shoot¬ 
ing  without  looking  at  the  target.  “  Here,”  your  critic 
might  say,  “is  an  admirable  marksman!  Notice  the 
pretty  turn  of  his  wrist,  the  sympathetic  twinkle  in  lus 
aiming  eye,  the  perfect  correctness  of  his  protruded 
foot,  the '  classical  finish  of  his  sighting.”  “  He  has 
missed!”  “What  matter?  The  target  is  a  fool." 
This  leads  to  a  pessimistic  view  of  targets.  And 
assuredly  the  reader  is  the  aim  of  the  book — or  why  is 
it  written?  Self-expression,  you  say,  a  kind  of  incon¬ 
tinence  of  view,  a  satisfaction  in  self-projection  ?  But 
that  hardly  accounts  for  printing  and  publication— and 
advertisement.  That  was  done  by  the  wicked  publisher, 
vou  plead?  .  .  .  Go  to. 

All  of  us  who  write  books  fire  more  or  less  into  the 
dark — into  that  strange,  hazy  outside  world  where  they 
read  books  and  do  not  write  them.  The  image  of  the 
marksman  will  last  a  little  longer.  V  e  peer  into  the 
uncertainty,  see  people  of  this  kind  and  people  of  that, 
portly  serious  men,  anaemic  earnest  men,  massive  re¬ 
sponsible  men,  jovial  souls,  blades,  a  multitudinous 
variety  of  fools,  grave  tender  women  with  pure  minds, 
wild  adventurous  women  with  pure  minds,  respectable 
women  decently  impure,  earnest  women  indecently  pure, 
curious  yrouths  and  maidens,  a  vast  multitude,  reading, 
reading,  reading.  There  are  worked-out  tolks  needing 
distraction,  miserable  souls  asking  for  comfort  real  or 
sham — curious  minds  requiring  plausible  new  solutions 
of  the  great  paradox  of  things,  babes  awakening  to 
strong  meat.  We  authors  and  authoresses  and  author- 
lings  regard  them  steadfastly.  “I  will  have,  yonder 
Good  Woman,”  says  one  of  us,  and  bang  goes  his  book, 
full  of  purity  and  pathos.  There  is  a  yelp,  and  a  Philis¬ 
tine  gentleman  rolls  over,  touched  profoundly.  “  I  will 
appeal  to  my  wronged,  unhappy  sisters,”  says  an 
authoress,  “  frankly  and  openly,”  and  so  ploughs  a  long 
lane  through  the  crowd,  achieving  quite  a  heap  of  curious 
ribald  young  men.  “A  silver  bullet,”  says  another  of 
us,  “the  costliest  material  and  the  best  of  workman¬ 
ship,”  and  he  hits  no  human  being — bags  only  a  brace 
of  unsubstantial  reviewers. 

That  is  one  of  the  little  ironies  of  the  literary  life,  the 
discrepancies  of  the  reader  you  aim  at,  and  the  reader 
you  get.  Consider  “  Fors  Clavigera,”  levelled  . bravely  at 
the  British  working  man,  and  hitting — the  high  school 


mistress.  Consider  “  Sesame  and  Lilies,”  that  elegant 
handbook  for  wives,  finding  its  billet  in  the  prig.  Con¬ 
sider  Gulliver— “  Virginibus  Puerisque  ” — the  Song  of 
Solomon.  The  excellent  Pestalozzi  wrote  a  cradle-com¬ 
panion  for  mothers,  and  that  rare,  obscure,  and  curious 
species  of  savant ,  the  eminent  educationist,  is  still  in 
doubt  of  his  meaning.  Then  imagine  the  tender  young 
girl  so  touchingly  and  specially  addressed,  wading 
through  the  seven  thousand  ingenious  comparisons  of 
Richter’s  “  Siebenkaes.”  But  most.writers  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  keep  their  ambitions  silent,  to  aim  and  to 
hope,  and  when  the  result  came — if  there  was  a  result— 
to  take  it  gracefully  and  with  dignity.  ‘  ‘  I  meant  the 
dog.  Thank  you.” 

That  is  where  the  peculiar  excellence  of  such  a  writer 
as  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  apparent.  He  shoots  straight. 
There  is  no  mistaking  his  drawing  for  truth,  or  his  sen¬ 
timent  for  revelation.  Yet  he  is  an  artist,  decidedly  an 
artist — in  earnest  young  men.  How  neatly  and  skilfully 
he  touches  them,  playing  on  their  high-principled  souls 
until  they  glow  and  stiffen  with  delight.  And  then  Miss 
Marie  Corelli— the  reviewers  have  misunderstood  her. 
The  thoughtful  shop-girl  who  finds  mere  idle  stories 
“trashy,”  gets  in  “  Barabbas,’  or  “A  Tale  of  Two 
Worlds,”  just  that  vague  impersonal  touch  of  religion 
and  spirituality  which  is  needed  to  solemnize  the.  read¬ 
ing.  Then  again  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome  is  misjudged  in  the 
same  way.  We  accuse  him  of  coarse  laughter,  glaring 
jests.  But  probably  if  he  found  himsell  by  any  accident 
writing  some  subtle  sentence — such  a  sentence  as  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  might  delight  to  discover— he  would 
cut  it  out.  The  responsible  reviewer  studies  elaborately 
what  is  theoretically  right,  what  is  true  and  what  is 
beautiful,  what  highly  cultivated  and  judicious  people 
appreciate,  and  forgets  that  the  majority  of  readers  in 
the  world  are  not  highly  cultivated,  and  anything  but 
judicial. 

Still  the  great  majority  of  us,  authors,  authoresses, 
and  authorlings,  do  not  know  our  readers.  All.  of  us 
have  an  idea,  but  we  feel  the  chances  are  against  its 
being  correct.  One  would  like  to  try  something  of  this 
kindt  a  sort  of  agony  advertisement  opposite  ,  the  title 
page:  “If  you  find  this  book  altogether  satisfactory 
and  can  conveniently  spare  the  time,  will  you,  Dear 
Reader,  come  to” — “Kensington  Gardens,”  say  “at 
three  o’clock  on  the  First  of  May,  with  a  white  flower  in 
your  dress  or  buttonhole,  as  the  case  may  be.”  It  might 
be  a  most  delightful  gathering  for  some  of  us.  One  would 
like  to  see  Professor" Drummond’s  assembly— a  curious 
crowd  of  serious  people  without  solidity  or  Huysmans  . 
It  is  a  dream,  of  course,  for  very  few  readers  care 
enough  for  any  author  to  take  as  much  trouble  as  the 
walk  demands.  The  unhappy  genius  would  simply  meet 
a  large  crowd  of  curious  people— reporters  and  all  the 
rival  geniuses — and  not  one  of  them  would  have  a 
flower.  It  is  a  pleasant  fancy,  though  incredible,  to 
suppose  the  author  finding  just  one  solitary  white 
blossom— dropped  shyly  near  the  gates.  It  would  serve 
for  a  sonnet  perhaps.  But  the  real  reader  would  re¬ 
main  unconfessing  and  unseen.  No— we  shall  never 
meet  that  reader  of  ours  upon  earth,  that  guardian 
reader,  loyal  and  affectionate,  who  watches  over  each 
one  of  us.  It  may  be  we  shall  meet  him  in  another 
world— him,  or  her.  In  heaven,  it  may  be. 

DR.  STANFORD’S  NEW  SYMPHONY. 

TT  may  soon  be  advisable  to  take  the  Philharmonic 
-L  Society  seriously.  The  directors  seem  bent  on 
mending  their  ways,  protesting  the  while  that  their 
ways  are  not,  and  never  were,  in  need  of  mending.  A 
few  weeks  since  they  gave  Mr.  Lamond  s  genial  overture 
a  first  performance  in  England  ;  and  now  it  appears  the} 
have  induced  Professor  Stanford  to  write,  them  a  fresh, 
virile,  manly,  and  in  some  ways  noble  piece  of  music.: 
a  symphony  in  D,  his  fifth,  entitled  “  L’allegro  ed  il 
Pensieroso.”  This  is  not  to  say  that  Professor  Stanford  s 
fifth  symphony  matches  the  great.  Fifth  Symphony.  The 
programme  (in  the  shape  of  liberal  quotations  from 
Milton’s  “  L’ Allegro  ”)  provided  by  the  composer,  cleaily 
amounts  to  a  confession  that  in  at  any  rate  three  of 
his  four  movements  his  aim  was  somewhere  below  the 
highest;  and  that  is  well.  We.  do  not  expect  the 
greatest  things  of  music  from  within  sheltering  college 
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walls  :  they  are  achieved  by  men  who  dare  to  live  freely 
in  the  open  and  drink  the  cup  of  life  greedily.  The 
masters  wrote  greatly  because  they  felt  greatly  ;  their 
music  grew  out  of  their  lives.  Did  not  Schumann  suggest 
that  some  of  Schubert’s  most  pathetic  music  was  the 
fruit  of  his  inability  to  pay  a  tailor’s  bill  ?  That  was  Schu¬ 
mann’s  little  joke  ;  but  it  is  no  joke  to  say  there  would 
be  no  “Parsifal”  had  Wagner  never  cried:  “  Ah  !  if  I  were 
not  to  rise  from  my  bed  to-morrow,  if  I  were  never  more 
to  wake  to  this  loathsome  life  ...  I  were  happier.  The 
composer  who  essays  the  song  of  joy  or  sorrow,  having 
never  experienced  joy  or  sorrow  in  overflowing  measure, 
who  would  sing  beautifully  ere  the  loveliness  of  things 
has  once  penetrated  his  whole  being  so  that  his  blood 
seemed  turned  to  wine,  will  surely  find  his  voice  ring 
false.  On  occasion,  as  Academics  will,  Dr.  Stanford  has 
tried  the  great  manner,  with  results  ;  but  here  he  seems 
to  have  said,  “Thus  I  am,  thus  I  see  and  feel,  thus 
will  I  write,”  and  accordingly,  by  working  sincerely, 
directly,  without  pretence  or  affectation,  he  has  produced 
an  art-work  of  which  that  mysterious  entity  “English 
music”  may  well  be  proud.  Verily,  sincerity  in  art 
brings  a  rich  reward  ;  but  the  gods  of  sham  laugh  loudly 
in  their  tinsel  heaven  when  their  buskined  worshippers 
trip. 

Carrying  a  programme,  Dr.  Stanford’s  symphony 
must  be  reckoned  programme-music,  but  only  in  a  mild 
sort.  Programme-music — avowed  programme-music — 
is  somewhat  out  of  favour  just  now  :  why,  one  cannot 
easily  tell.  In  music  we  know  only  one  commandment, 
Thou  shalt  not  write  the  Ugly  ;  for  the  old  by-law,  so 
beloved  of  contrapuntists,  It  is  forbidden  to  write  the 
Impossible  (that  is,  impossible  to  perform),  has  been 
abandoned  since  the  magistrates  realized  that  an  im¬ 
possible  passage  was  no  sooner  written  than  players 
and  instrument-makers  between  them  found  how  it  could 
be  played.  So  long  as  the  one  commandment  remains 
unbroken,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  programme  com¬ 
poser  should  not  have  a  hearing  with  the  rest.  One 
may  guess  that  nine-tenths  of  the  world’s  musical 
inheritance  is  programme-music  ;  only,  in  most  cases  it 
tells  its  own  story,  and  the  programme  need  not  be 
given.  Beethoven  “always  worked  to  a  story,”  but 
rarely  gave  a  programme  in  detail.  In  many  cases, 
again,  the  programme  is  indispensable  :  chiefly  when 
the  composer  has  introduced  imitative  effects,  the 
sound  of  bell,  or  horn,  or  winds  and  breaking  waters. 
Not  only  does  it  explain  and  give  actual  significance  to 
these  seeming  irrelevancies,  but  it  also  supplies  the 
hearer  with  a  clue  which  enables  his  imagination  to 
work  creatively,  in  step,  as  it  were,  with  the  com¬ 
position  as  it  is  played,  and  build  up  images  from 
suggestions,  thrown  out  by  the  composer — for  the 
composer  can  only  suggest.  As  an  instance,  take 
Mendelssohn’s  “Hebrides  ”  overture,  which  touches  the 
high  water-mark  of  descriptive  music.  Listened  to 
passively,  some  of  it  is  meaningless,  and  most  of  it 
without  interest ;  but  once  one  has  the  clue,  “the  oboes 
rising  above  the  other  instruments  ”  become  “a  plaintive 
wail,  like  seawinds  over  the  seas  ”  ;  and  every  effect, 
every  touch  of  colour,  is  felt  to  be  admirably  fitting. 
The  endeavour  to  do  more  than  suggest  is  the  rock  on 
which  most  later  programme  composers  come  to  grief. 
A  musical  Polonius  may  listen  to  a  descriptive  overture 
and  agree  to  see  a  camel,  or  a  weasel,  or  a  whale — only, 
of  course,  because  he  thinks  the  composer  is  mad  ;  and 
possibly  Wagner’s  praise  of  Liszt’s  symphonic  poems 
may  have  some  such  explanation.  For  Liszt  asked  us 
to  see  with  the  mind's  eye  things  that  no  mortal  may 
thus  see  ;  so  that  even  Dr.  Riemann  confesses  his  utter 
inability  to  follow  Mazeppa  on  his  mazy,  amazing  wander¬ 
ings.  But  Dr.  Stanford,  with  (roughly)  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  times  Liszt’s  creative  genius,  and 
more  than  Liszt  of  Liszt’s  own  saving  common-sense, 
never  plunges  into  the  muddy  ocean  of  unintelligibility. 
His  symphony  is  nearer  to  the  “Hebrides”  Overture 
than  “  Mazeppa.”  He  gives  us  a  series  of  pictures 
without  any  vital  connection  :  a  musical  panorama,  in 
fact,  with  a  verbal  description  attached.  Or,  perhaps 
better  still,  Dr.  Stanford’s  “  L’Allegro  ”  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  so  many  illustrations  to  Milton’s  poem.  The 
first  movement  is  distinctly  the  weakest,  for  there  the  com¬ 
poser  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  exigencies  of  form.  Not 
that  we  have  any  objection  to  orthodox  form  :  so  long 
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as  the  content  is  fine,  we  care  no  more  whether  he  uses 
that  or  another  form,  than  whether  he  writes  on  twenty 
or  twenty-four  stave  score-paper.  When  Hamlet  said 
the  play  was  the  thing,  he  thought  of  the  result,  not  the 
form,  of  the  play.  But  here  the  result  is  not  so  valuable 
as  in  the  other  movements.  That  was  inevitable  ;  for  to 
get  his  form  correct  Dr.  Stanford  has  indulged  in  lengthy 
“episodes”  (a  delicate  academic  euphemism  for  padding), 
which  are  mere  schoolboy  tricks  that  any  student  of  the 
Royal  College  could  do  as  well  as  himself.  The  truth  is, 
a  composer  cannot  earn  a  handsome  income  by  inces¬ 
santly  teaching  these  tricks  in  the  Royal  College  or 
elsewhere,  without  learning  to  do  them  so  easily  as  to 
be  in  constant  danger  of  introducing  them  unconsciously 
at  inopportune  moments.  It  becomes  a  habit  more 
detrimental  to  the  composer,  so  far  as  concerns  his 
work,  than  tippling,  and,  with  all  deference  to  Dr. 
Stanford,  we  advise  him  to  break  it  off.  There  are  other 
reasons  for  the  weakness  of  this  movement.  Dr.  Stan¬ 
ford  has  sought  to  depict  alien  imaginings  and  moods 
that  have  never,  we  take  leave  to  think,  spontaneously, 
irrepressibly,  thrust  themselves  upon  him  ;  and  the  pic¬ 
ture  does  not  convince.  He  can  scarcely  expect  us  to 
accept  that  first  phrase,  so  alarmingly  Mendelssohnian 
in  outline  and  rhythm,  as  expressive  of  his  hatred  of 
“loathed  melancholy.”  Even  his  notion  of  “Jest  and 
youthful  Jollity  ”  somehow  lacks  heartiness.  But  the 
verses  beginning, 

“  Oft  listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerily  rouse  the  slumbering  morn,” 
at  once  rouse  him.  Here  he  has  his  feet  on  earth.  Dr. 
Stanford  has  felt  the  joy  of  these  things  :  the  scene  must 
have  lived  before  him  as  he  wrote  ;  he  attains  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  perspective  of  effect.  The  study  is  forgotten  ; 
every  bar  is  filled  with  a  feeling  of  the  keen  morning  air, 
a  delightful  sense  of  trees  and  fields  and  the  new-broken 
earth.  Nothing  purer,  breezier,  sharper  in  outline, 
more  vivid  in  colour,  was  ever  written  ;  Mendelssohn 
could  not  better  it.  The  last  movement,  less  pungent 
in  immediate  effect,  but  more  broadly  planned,  will  per¬ 
haps  ultimately  give  the  fullest  satisfaction.  That  Dk. 
Stanford  has  cleverly  imitated  a  bell  is  nothing  ;  but  to 
take  the  lines, 

“  Oft,  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar,” 
and  pass  on  the  feeling  and  colour  to  us  intensified  a 
thousand-fold — that  is  something  :  it  is  art,  and  art  of 
a  noble  kind.  When  the  scene  is  somehow  changed  to 
the  “studious  cloister’s  pale”  (we  said  that  the  pictures 
had  no  connection)  and  “the  pealing  organ  blows,” 
the  effects  are  of  a  darkly  splendid  kind,  like  stained- 
glass  windows  in  a  cathedral  seen  in  a  solemn  twilight. 
The  slow  movement,  with  its  more  ambitious  pro¬ 
gramme,  falls  short  of  the  others,  instead  of  shining  as 
the  crowning  excellence  of  the  work  ;  but  we  may  point 
to  the  opening  bars  as  a  bit  of  plain  yet  magnificent 
orchestration  such  as  none  but  a  master  of  the  craft  may 
devise.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  of  surpassing  merit  in 
this  symphony,  the  themes  are  so  genuinely  melodious 
and  expressive,  the  atmosphere  and  feeling  so  admirably 
sustained,  that  we  have  no  mind  to  find  fault  with  Dr. 
Stanford  because  the  last  instead  of  the  third  movement 
is  its  chief  glory. 

We  had  intended  to  deal  with  Mr.  Moor’s  new  sym¬ 
phony  in  this  article  ;  but  for  lack  of  space  we  must  wait 
until  it  is  played  again. 

L’CEUVRE. 

Theatre  de  l’CEuvre  de  Paris.  Performances  at  the 
Opera  Comique,  London,  of  Ibsen’s  “  Rosmers- 
holm  ”  and  “  Master  Builder,”  and  of  Maeterlinck’s 
“  L’lntruse  ”  and  “  Pell^as  et  M^lisande.”  25-30 
March,  1895. 

LUGN E-POE  and  his  dramatic  company  called 
•  “  L’CEuvre  ”  came  to  us  with  the  reputation  of 

having  made  Ibsen  cry  by  their  performance  of  one  of 
his  works.  There  was  not  much  in  that  :  1  have  seen 
performances  by  English  players  which  would  have 
driven  him  to  suicide.  But  when  the  first  act  of 
“  Rosmersholm  ”  had  hardly  begun  on  Monday  night, 
when  I  recognized,  with  something  like  excitement,  the 
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true  atmosphere  of  this  most  enthralling-  of  all  Ibsen  s 
works  rising-  like  an  enchanted  mist  for  the  first  time  on 
an  English  stage.  There  were  drawbacks,  of  course. 
The  shabbiness  of  the  scenery  did  not  trouble  me  ;  but 
the  library  of  Pastor  Rosmer  got  on  my  nerves  a  little. 
What  on  earth  did  he  want,  for  instance,  with  “  Sell’s 
World’s  Press  ”  ?  That  he  should  have  provided  him¬ 
self  with  a  volume  of  my  own  dramatic  works  I  thought 
right  and  natural  enough,  though  when  he  took  that 
particular  volume  down  and  opened  it,  I  began  to  specu¬ 
late  rather  uneasily  on  the  chances  of  his  presently 
becoming  so  absorbed  as  to  forget  all  about  his 
part.  I  was  surprised,  too,  when  it  appeared  that  the 
Conservative  paper  which  attacked  the  Pastor  for  his 
conversion  to  Radicalism  was  none  other  than  our  own 
Globe  ;  and  the  thrill  which  passed  through  the  house 
when  Rebecca  West  contemptuously  tore  it  across  and 
flung  it  down,  far  exceeded  that  which  Mrs.  Ebbsmith 
sends  nightly  through  the  Garrick  audiences.  Then  I 
was  heavily  taken  aback  by  Mortensgard.  He,  in  his 
determination  to  be  modern  and  original,  had  entrusted 
the  making-up  of  his  face  to  an  ultra-impressionist 
painter  who  had  recklessly  abused  his  opportunity. 
Kroll,  too,  had  a  frankly  incredible  wig,  and  a  costume 
of  which  every  detail  was  a  mistake.  W e  know  Kroll 
perfectly  well  in  this  country  :  he  is  one  out  of  many 
instances  of  that  essential  and  consequently  universal 
knowledge  of  mankind  which  enables  Ibsen  to  make 
his  pictures  of  social  and  political  life  in  outlandish  little 
Norwegian  parishes  instantly  recognizable  in  London 
and  Chicago  (where  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  by  the  way, 
has  just  made  a  remarkable  sensation  with  “  An  Enemy 
of  the  People”).  For  saying  this  I  may  be  asked 
whether  I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  critical  authorities 
have  pointed  out  how  absurdly  irrelevant  the  petty 
parochial  squabblings  which  stand  for  public  life  in 
Ibsen’s  prose  comedies  are  to  the  complex  greatness  of 
public  affairs  in  our  huge  cities.  I  reply  that  I  am. 
And  if  I  am  further  pressed  to  declare  straightforwardly 
whether  I  mean  to  disparage  these  authorities,  I  reply, 
pointedly,  that  I  do.  I  affirm  that  such  criticisms  are 
written  by  men  who  know  as  much  of  political  life  as  I 
know  of  navigation.  Any  person  who  has  helped  to 
“nurse”  an  English  constituency,  local  or  parliament¬ 
ary,  and  organized  the  election  from  the  inside,  or 
served  for  a  year  on  a  vestry,  or  attempted  to  set 
on  foot  a  movement  for  broadening  the  religious  and 
social  views  of  an  English  village,  will  not  only  vouch 
for  it  that  “  The  League  of  Youth,”  “An  Enemy  of  the 
People,”  and  “  Rosmersholm,”  are  as  true  to  English 
as  they  can  possibly  be  to  Norwegian  society,  but  will 
probably  offer  to  supply  from  his  own  acquaintances 
originals  for  all  the  public  characters  in  these  plays. 

i  took  exception,  then,  to  Kroll,  because  I  know  Kroll 
by  sight  perfectly  well  (was  he  not  for  a  long  time  chair¬ 
man  of  the  London  School  Board  ?) ;  and  I  am  certain  he 
would  die  sooner  than  pay  a  visit  to  the  rector  in  a  coat 
and  trousers  which  w'ould  make  a  superannuated  coffee- 
stall  keeper  feel  apologetic,  and  with  his  haircutting 
and  shampooing  considerably  more  than  three  months 
overdue. 

I  take  a  further  exception  which  goes  a  good  deal 
deeper  than  this.  Mdlle.  Marthe  Mellot,  the  clever 
actress  who  appeared  as  Rebecca  West,  PelHas,  and 
Kaia,  played  Rebecca  in  the  manner  of  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
the  least  appropriate  of  all  manners  for  the  part. 
Rebecca’s  passion  is  not  the  cold  passion  of  the  North— 
that  essentially  human  passion  which  embodies  itself  in 
objective  purposes  and  interests,  and  in  attachments 
which  again  embody  themselves  in  objective  purposes 
and  interests  on  behalf  of  others — that  fruitful,  con¬ 
tained,  governed,  instinctively  utilized  passion  which 
makes  nations  and  individuals  great,  as  distinguished 
from  the  explosive,  hysterical,  wasteful  passion  which 
makes  nothing  but  a  scene.  Now  in  the  third  and  fourth 
acts  of  “Rosmersholm,”  Mdlle.  Mellot,  who  had  played 
excellently  in  the  first  and  second,  suddenly  let  the  part 
slip  through  her  fingers  by  turning  to  the  wrong  sort  of 
passion.  Take,  for  example,  the  situation  in  the  third  act. 
Rosmer,  who  has  hitherto  believed  that  his  wife  was 
mad  when  she  committed  suicide,  is  now  convinced  (by 
Mortensgard)  that  she  did  it  because  he  transferred 
his  affection  to  Rebecca  West.  Rebecca,  seeing  that 
Rosmer  will  be  utterly  broken  by  his  own  conscience  if 


he  is  left  to  believe  that  he  is  almost  a  murderer, 
confesses  that  it  was  she  who  drove  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  wife  to  suicide  by  telling  her  certain  lies.  I  he 
deliberate  character  of  this  self-sacrifice  is  carefully 
marked  by  Ibsen  both  in  Rebecca’s  cold  rebuke  to 
Kroll’s  attempt  to  improve  the  occasion  by  a  gaol  chap¬ 
lain’s  homily,  and  in  the  scene  with  Madame  Helseth 
in  which  she  calmly  arranges  for  her  departure  after  the 
men  have  left  her  in  horror.  It  was  here  that  Mdlle. 
Mellot  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  have  a  tearing  finish 
in  the  Bernhardt  style.  The  confession  became  the  mere 
hysterical  incontinence  of  a  guilty  and  worthless  woman  ; 
the  scene  with  Madame  Helseth  had  to  be  spiced  with  gasps 

and  sobs  and  clutches;  and  the  curtain  fell  on  applause 
that  belonged  not  to  “  Rosmersholm,”  but  to  “frou¬ 
frou.”  Rebecca  West,  therefore,  still  remains  to 
be  created  in  England.  Her  vicissitudes  have  already 
been  curious  enough  to  the  student  of  acting.  Miss 
Farr,  the  first  to  attempt  the  part  here,  played  it  as  the 
New  Woman,  fascinated  by  Rebecca’s  unscrupulousness, 
asking  amazed  interviewers  why  such  a  useless  Old 
Woman  as  Mrs.  Rosmer  should  not  have  been  cleared 
out  of  Rosmer’s  way  into  the  millrace,  and  generally 
combining  an  admirable  clearness  as  to  the  logic  of  the 
situation  with  an  exasperating  insensibility  to  the  gra¬ 
vity,  or  even  the  reality,  of  the  issues.  The  result  was 
that  the  point  which  Mdlle.  Mellot  has  just  missed  was 
hit  by  Miss  Farr,  who,  in  spite  of  failures  in  whole  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  play  through  want  of  faith  in  Rebecca’s  final 
phase  of  development,  and  in  various  details  through 
the  awkwardness  of  a  somewhat  amateurish  attempt  to 
find  a  new  stage  method  for  a  new  style  of  play,  yet 
succeeded  on  the  whole  in  leaving  an  impression  of  at 
least  one  side  of  Rebecca— and  that  the  side  which  was 
then  strangest — which  has  not  been  obliterated  by  any 
subsequent  performance.  A  second  attempt  was  made 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  ;  and  from  this  a  great  deal 
was  expected,  Miss  Robins  having  been  remarkably 
successful  in  “  The  Master  Builder”  as  Hilda  Wangel, 
who  is  clearly  the  earlier  Rebecca  West  of  the  “free 
fearless  will.”  But  that  devastating  stage  pathos 
which  is  Miss  Robins’s  most  formidable  professional 
speciality,  and  which  made  her  so  heartrending  in 
“  Alan’s  Wife,”  and  so  touching  as  Agnes  in  “  Brand,” 
suddenly  rose  in  “Rosmersholm”  and  submerged  Re¬ 
becca  in  an  ocean  of  grief.  So  that  opportunity,  too,  was 
lost ;  and  we  still  wait  the  perfect  Rebecca,  leaving  Miss 
Farr  with  the  honours  of  having  at  least  done  most  to 
make  us  curious  about  her. 

The  performance  of  Maeterlinck’s  “  Pelleas  and 
Mtffisande,”  in  which  Mdlle.  Mellot,  who  was  altogether 
charming  as  PelKas,  brought  down  the  house  in  the 
Rapunzel  scene,  settled  the  artistic  superiority  of  M. 
Lugn6-Poe’s  company  to  the  Comddie  Franchise.  _  When 
I  recall  the  last  evening  I  spent  at  that  institution, 
looking  at  its  laboriously  drilled  upper-housemaid  queens 
and  flunkey  heroes,  and  listening  to  the  insensate,  in¬ 
human  delivery  by  which  every  half  Alexandrine  is  maae 
to  sound  exactly  like  a  street  cry — when  I  compare  this 
depressing  experience  with  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Theatre  de  l’CEuvre,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  same 
city  produced  the  two.  In  the  Comedie  Franchise  there 
is  nothing  but  costly  and  highly  organized  routine, 
deliberately  used,  like  the  ceremonial  of  a  couit,  to  make 
second-rate  human  material  presentable.  In  the  Theatre 
de  l’CEuvre  there  is  not  merely  the  ordinary  theatrical 
intention,  but  a  vigilant  artistic  conscience  in  the  diction, 
the  stage  action,  and  the  stage  picture,  producing  a 
true  poetic  atmosphere,  and  triumphing  easily  ov-er 
shabby  appointments  and  ridiculous  incidents.  Of 
course,  this  is  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Theatre  de 
l’CEuvre  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  critics  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  Philistinism  against  which  all  genuinely  artistic 
enterprises  are  crusades.  It  is  a  stinging  criticism  on 
our  theatre  that  ten  years  of  constant  playgoing  in 
London  seem  to  reduce  all  but  the  strongest  men  to  a 
condition  in  which  any  attempt  to  secure  in  stage-work 
the  higher  qualities  of  artistic  execution — qualities  which 
have  "been  familiar  for  thousands  of  years  to  all  art 
students — appears  an  aberration  absurd  enough  to 
justify  reputable  newspapers  in  publishing  as  criticism 
stuff  which  is  mere  street-boy  guying.  I  am  not  here 
quarrelling  with  dispraise  of  the  Theatre  de  1  CEuvre 
and  M.  Maeterlinck.  I  set  the  highest  value  on  a 
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strong  Opposition  both  in  art  and  politics  ;  and 
if  Herr  Max  Nordau  were  made  critic  of  the 
Standard  (for  instance)  I  should  rejoice  exceedingly. 
But  when  I  find  players  speaking  with  such  skill 
and  delicacy  that  they  can  deliver  M.  Maeterlinck’s 
fragile  word-music  throughout  five  acts  without  one 
harsh  or  strained  note,  and  with  remarkable  subtlety 
and  conviction  of  expression  ;  and  when  I  see  these 
artists,  simply  because  their  wigs  are  not  up  to  Mr. 
Clarkson’s  English  standard,  and  the  curtain  accident¬ 
ally  goes  up  at  the  wrong  time,  denounced  as  “  ama¬ 
teurs  ”  by  gentlemen  who  go  into  obedient  raptures 
when  M.  Mounet  Sully  plasters  his  cheeks  with  white 
and  his  lips  with  vermilion,  and  positively  howls  his  lines 
at  them  for  a  whole  evening  with  a  meaningless  and  dis¬ 
cordant  violence  which  would  secure  his  dismissal  from 
M.  Lugne-Poe’s  company  at  the  end  of  the  first  act, 
then— Well,  what  then?  Shall  I  violate  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  professional  etiquette,  and  confess  to  a  foreigner 
that  the  distinction  some  of  our  critics  make  between  the 
amateur  and  the  expert  is  really  a  distinction  between  a 
rich  enterprise  and  a  poor  one,  and  has  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  distinction  made  by  the  trained 
senses  of  the  critic  who  recognizes  art  directly  through 
his  eyes  and  ears,  and  not  by  its  business  associations? 
Never  !  Besides,  it  would  not  be  fair  :  no  man,  be  he 
ever  so  accomplished  a  critic,  can  effectively  look  at  or 
listen  to  plays  that  he  does  not  really  want  to  see  or 
hear. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  performances  culminated  at 
that  of  “The  Master  Builder  ”  on  Wednesday.  At  first 
it  seemed  as  if  M.  Lugne-Poe’s  elaborate  and  completely 
realized  study  of  a  self-made  man  breaking  up,  was 
going  to  carry  alt  before  it,  a  hope  raised  to  the  highest 
by  the  delightful  boldness  and  youthfulness  of  Mdlle. 
Suzanne  Despres  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  Hilda.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Madame  Gay  as  Mrs.  Solness  was  quite  im¬ 
possible  :  Miss  Florence  St.  John  as  Lady  Macbeth 
would  have  been  better  suited.  And  in  the  second  act, 
where  Solness,  the  dominator  and  mesmerizer  of  Kaia, 
becomes  himself  dominated  and  mesmerized  by  the 
impulsive,  irresponsible,  abounding  youth  and  force  of 
Hilda,  Mdlle.  Despres  lost  ground,  and  actually  began 
to  play  Kaia — Kaia  prettily  mutinous,  perhaps,  but  still 
Kaia.  The  last  act,  with  a  subjugated  Hilda,  and  a 
Mrs.  Solness,  who  was  visibly  struggling  with  a  natural 
propensity  to  cheerful  common  sense,  all  but  failed  ;  and 
it  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  an  offensive  Frenchman 
in  the  pit  circle,  by  attempting  to  guy  Mdlle.  Despres, 
provoked  a  sympathetic  demonstration  from  the  decent 
members  of  the  audience  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
Probably  he  had  been  reading  the  English  papers. 

Comparing  the  performance  with  those  which  we  have 
achieved  in  England,  it  must  be  admitted  that  neither 
Mr.  Waring  nor  Mr.  Waller  were  in  a  position  to  play 
Solness  as  M.  Lugne-Poe  played  him.  They  would 
never  have  got  another  engagement  in  genteel  comedy 
if  they  had  worn  those  vulgar  trousers,  painted  that  red 
eruption  on  their  faces,  and  given  life  to  that  portrait 
svhich,  in  every  stroke,  from  its  domineering  energy, 
talent,  and  covetousness,  to  its  half-witted  egotism  and 
crazy  philandering  sentiment,  is  so  amazingly  true  to 
life.  Mr.  Waring  and  Mr.  Waller  failed  because  they 
were  under  the  spell  of  Ibsen’s  fame  as  a  dramatic 
magician,  and  grasped  at  his  poetic  treatment  of  the 
man  instead  of  at  the  man  himself.  M.  Lugn^-Poe 
succeeded  because  he  recognized  Solness  as  a  person  he 
had  met  a  dozen  times  in  ordinary  life,  and  just  reddened 
bis  nose  and  played  him  without  preoccupation. 

With  Hilda  it  was  a  different  matter.  Except  for  the 
first  five  minutes,  in  which  she  was  so  bright  and  girlish, 
Mdlle.  Despres  could  not  touch  Miss  Robins  as  Hilda 
Wangel.  Whether  Miss  Robins  would  know  Hilda  if 
she  met  her  in  the  street,  any  more  than  Mr.  Waring 
would  know  Solness,  I  doubt ;  but  Miss  Robins  was 
Hilda;  and  it  is  an  essential  part  of  Hilda  that  she  does 
not  realize  her  own  humanity,  much  less  that  of  the  poor 
wretch  whom  she  destroys,  or  the  woman  whom  she 
widows  both  before  and  after  his  actual  bodily  death. 
This  merciless  insensibility,  which  gives  such  appalling 
force  to  youth,  and  which,  when  combined  with  vivid 
imagination,  high  brain  power,  and  personal  fascination, 
makes  the  young  person  in  search  of  the  “frightfully 
thrilling”  more  dangerous  than  a  lion  in  the  path,  was 


presented  by  Miss  Robins  with  such  reality  that  she 
made  “The  Master  Builder  ”  seem  almost  a  one-part 
play.  It  was  a  great  achievement,  the  danger  of  which 
was  realized  here  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last,  when  Mdlle.  Despres  failed  to  hold  the  house  at 
the  critical  moment.  Had  there  been  the  most  trifling 
bereavement  in  the  part  to  call  forth  the  tear-deluge 
which  swamped  Rebecca  and  Mrs.  Lessingham,  Heaven 
only  knows  what  would  have  happened  to  Miss  Robins’s 
Hilda.  Happily  the  part  is  grief-proof ;  and  a  Hilda  who 
can  even  approach  Miss  Robins  has  not  yet  been  seen  in 
London. 

Many  thanks  to  the  Independent  Theatre  for  its  share 
in  bringing  about  the  visit  of  the  Theatre  de  l’CEuvre  to 
this  country.  Mr.  Grein  could  have  rendered  no  better 
service  to  English  art.  G.  B.  S. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— VII. 

The  Rights  (?)  of  Shareholders. 

IN  our  last  article  we  dealt  with  one  of  the  four  offices 
in  which  the  shareholders  have  absolute  powers  as 
to  the  disposal  of  the  surplus  funds.  The  three  others 
are  the  Standard,  the  City  of  Glasgow,  and  the  Scottish 
Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Companies,  which  we 
proceed  briefly  to  review  in  the  order  of  their  im¬ 
portance. 

The  Standard  Life  Assurance  Company,  which  was 
established  just  seventy  years  ago,  has  an  extensive 
business  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
climates.  The  British  business  is  divided  into  two 
classes.  One  of  them — called  the  “tontine”  class — 
rests  on  the  principle  of  giving  to  a  policy,  at  each 
distribution,  a  bonus  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
premiums  paid  from  the  date  when  the  policy  was  first 
effected,  so  that  a  man  who  has  been  insured  for  fifty 
years  receives,  in  addition  to  previous  bonuses,  fifty 
times  as  much  as  a  man  who  has  been  insured  for  one 
year.  It  is  clear  that  this  system,  however  convenient 
in  the  early  days  of  an  office,  is  apt  to  become 
increasingly  troublesome  when  that  office  has  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion.  Consequently  the  bonus  has  gradu¬ 
ally  dwindled  to  less  than  one-fifth  of  its  original 
amount,  and  the  class  is  now  closed.  In  1866  the 
Company  took  an  entirely  new  departure  by  introducing 
what  is  called  the  “  equal  scheme,”  which  is  so  different 
from  the  old  one  that  it  offers  a  uniform  reversionary 
bonus  on  all  policies  alike,  no  matter  what  their  standing. 
A  “simple”  bonus  of  30s.  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
amount  assured  has  hitherto  been  declared  on  policies 
in  this  class,  and  the  results  for  an  endowment  insurance 
for  ^"iooo  (assuming  the  same  rate  of  bonus  to  be  main¬ 
tained)  would  be  as  follows  : 


Age 

at 
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at 
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compound 
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Policy  and 
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£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

35 

50 

68 

18 

4 

1266 

1225 

4t 

35 

60 

4i 

19 

2 

1469 

1375 

94 

25 

60 

28 

16 

8 

1623 

1525 

98 

Although  these  figures  are  not  particularly  gratifying, 
the  shareholders  have  already  been  compelled  to  con¬ 
tent  themselves  with  a  smaller  share  of  the  surplus  at 
the  last  two  divisions  in  order  to  keep  up  the  rate  of 
bonus.  They  have  felt,  no  doubt,  that  the  spectacle  ol 
another  dwindling  bonus — to  be  followed,  perhaps,  by 
the  institution  of  a  new  class  on  some  fresh  basis — must 
at  all  costs  be  averted  ;  and  so  far  their  action  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  commendable.  But  we  fear  that  the  practice  of 
self-denial  is  not  the  only  method  by  which  the  directors 
are  striving  to  preserve  the  popularity  of  the  office.  We 
note  that  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  premium  income  has 
been  increasing  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  is  now  upwards 
of  17  per  cent.  Altogether  the  outlook  is  not  promising  ; 
and,  as  the  basis  of  valuation  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
while  the  results  it  produces  are  at  best  indifferent,  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  the  existing  rate  of 
bonus  will  not  be  arbitrarily  reduced  at  any  time,  we 
do  not  see  how  any  reasonable  person  can  prefer  the 
“  Standard  ”  to  offices  which  not  only  hold  out  superior 
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prospects  but  also  far  better  security  that  those  prospects 
will  be  realized. 

The  City  of  Glasgow  Life  Assurance  Company,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1838,  is  another  office  in  which  the  surplus  .is 
divided  between  shareholders  and  policyholders  “in 
such  proportions  as  the  directors  think  fit.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  results  that  may  be  expected  from 
an  endowment  insurance  for  £1000,  assuming  the  pre¬ 
sent  “  compound  ”  reversionary  bonus  of  26 s.  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  sum  assured  to  be  maintained  : 
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The  basis  of  valuation  is  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  the  “  Standard,”  and  there  is  no  obsolete  “class”  to 
provide  for  ;  but  in  other  respects  our  remarks  on  the 
one  office  apply  equally  to  the  other.  We  observe  that 
the  shareholders’  dividends  progress  with  unfailing  regu¬ 
larity.  Thus,  for  each  of  the  five  years  to  1882—3,  the 
dividend  was  at  the  rate  of  12  percent;  in  1883-4,  it 
was  13  per  cent  ;  for  the  next  four  years,  14  per  cent  ; 
for  the  next  five  years,  ending  with  1892-3,  16  per  cent ; 
and  for  1893-4  it  rose  to  18  per  cent.  Sic  itur  ad  astral 
And  now  we  approach  the  youngest  and  least  of  the 
little  group  of  absolute  autocrats  ;  but  here,  indeed,  we 
must  pause.  It  is  so  poor,  and  small,  and  weak,  that 
we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  hurt  it.  In  all. its  life 
of  nineteen  summers  it  has  never  known  what  it  is  to 
declare  a  bonus  to  any  one.  There  has  never  been  any 
surplus  worth  mentioning,  and  there  is  rather  less  now 
than  ever  there  has  been.  The  shareholders,  of  course, 
take  what  they  can  get,  and  as  their  paid-up  capital  is 
not  much  in  excess  of  the  minimum  of  ,£20,000  required 
by  the  Act  of  1870,  they  manage  to  scrape  together  a 
dividend  of  6  per  cent  per  annum.  But  that  is  all. .  The 
rules  say  the  bonus  is  deferred;  so,  too,  is  the  dividend 
on  the  deferred  stock  of  certain  railway  companies.  The 
premiums  are  certainly  very  moderate  ;  but  under  the 
circumstances  we  can  but  express  to  the  affable  “  Scot¬ 
tish  Metropolitan”  manager  our  regret— in  which  he 
doubtless  shares — that  at  the  present  rate  of  bonus  of 
nothing  per  annum  his  endowment  insurances  do  not 
form  an  attractive  investment. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

FOR  the  time  being  money  has  been  somewhat  more 
in  request,  and  in  the  course  of  the  week  further 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  Bank  of  England 
for  temporary  loans  at  the  minimum  rate,  while  the 
market  rates  generally  have  been  slightly  higher  for  three 
months’  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  “  long  paper  ”  has 
been  discounted  at  from  1  to  1^  per  cent,  which  does  not 
point  to  much  belief  in  a  revival  of  trade  ;  and  the 
allotment  on  Monday  last  of  Treasury  Bills,  payable  a 
year  hence,  at  an  average  discount  of  £1  35.  9 d.  per 
cent,  is  of  no  better  augury.  Nor  is  the  low  rate  of 
interest  the  only  reason  for  apprehending  continued 
stagnation.  Unhappily,  the  signs  of  the  times  are 
alarmingly  consistent.  The  fact  that  the  Cunard  Com¬ 
pany,  notwithstanding  a  huge  reduction  in  fares,  carried 
in  1894  but  half  the  usual  number  of  emigrants  is, 
perhaps,  justly  attributed  to  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  United  States’  tariff  ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  contend 
that  the  elements  of  uncertainty  are  confined  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  With  financial  confusion  in  India, 
with  the  silver  controversy  raging,  at  once  unchecked 
and  unguided,  it  is,  we  fear,  hopeless  to  look  for  any 
permanent  improvement  until  the  country  has  a  Govern¬ 
ment  capable  of  dealing  fearlessly  and  effectively  with 
these  and  other  questions  of  the  hour.  And  still  the 
wonder  grows  whether  the  Government  really  intends  to 
maintain  its  clutch  of  office  until  it  has  dissipated  even 
that  majority  of  one  which  the  Prime  Minister  once 
seemed  to  regard  as  the  Ultima  Thule  of  power. 


The  record  of  the  Stock  Markets  is  of  little  interest. 
Notwithstanding  the  slight  demand  for  money  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Stock  Exchange  settlement  and  other¬ 
wise,  the  prices  of  Consols  and  Indian  and  Colonial 
Stocks  have  advanced,  while  there  has  been  on  the 
whole  an  improved  tendency  in  Home  Railway  securi¬ 
ties.  Foreign  Stocks  have  been  exceptionally  quiet,  but 
the  tone  of  the  market  has,  on  the  whole,  been  favour¬ 
able,  although  there  has  been  a  distinct  fall  in  the  Spanish 
loan.  This  is,  no  doubt,  due  in  great  measure  to  the 
serious  aspect  of  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  to 
an  adverse  movement  in  Paris. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  there  was  more  anima¬ 
tion  in  the  American  Market,  accompanied  by  a  general 
rise  in  prices,  but  this  has  been  followed  by  a  sensible 
relapse:  the  decision  of  President  Cleveland  not  to  con¬ 
voke  Congress  till  December  next  has  been  variously- 
quoted  as  the  cause  of  both  movements.  For  our  own 
part,  we  should  hesitate  to  assign  to  the  American  Parlia¬ 
ment  even  so  limited  a  sphere  of  influence.  There  are- 
probably  Wall  Street  brokers  who,  if  they  would,  could 
furnish  us  with  a  better  clue. 

Canadian  Railway  Stocks  are  decidedly  in  improved 
odour  ;  we  should  be  truly  pleased  if  we  could  ascribe 
this  resuscitation  to  some  more  profitable  cause  than  the 
belated  realizations  of  over-sanguine  “  bears.’ 

The  South  African  Market  has  of  late  shown  less 
vivacity  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  limit  is  not  yet 
reached  of  English  scheming  or  French  temerity. 

According  to  the  Bankers  Magazine ,  the  aggregate 
value  of  334  representative  securities  fell  upwards  of  a 
million  and  a  quarter  sterling  between  20  February  and 
the  20th  of  this  month.  This  apparent  decline  may 
probably  be  fully  accounted  for  by.  the  payment  oi 
dividends  and  the  pronounced  depreciation  of  the  water 
companies’  stocks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  computed 
that  the  value  of  mining  shares  has  been  enhanced  during; 
the  same  period  by  no  less  a  sum  than  eight  millions. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  opportunity  presents  itself  for 
favourable  comment  upon  American  railway  manage¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railway  Company  has  set  an  example  which  all  railway- 
companies  might  advantageously  follow,  in  charging  to 
revenue  account  the  cost  of  “  extraordinary  repairs.” 

There  has  been  an  exceptional  importation  of  gold 
this  week,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  and  a  half 
millions.  Of  this  a  considerable  portion  arrived  from 
the  Continent  ;  and,  as  the  rise  in  the  New  \  ork 
exchange  indicates  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  orders 
from  that  quarter  for  export,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find  the  national  store  of  bullion  largely  augmented 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  appreciation  of  silver  has  apparently  reached  its- 
zenith  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  price  has  been  reached  at  which 
the  American  holders  are  apparently  prepared  to  sell. 
There  has  no  doubt  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
speculative  buying  in  view  of  a  probable  demand  from 
China  and  Japan. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Debenture  Securities  Investment  Company, 
Limited 

The  capital  of  this  Company  consists  of  £200, 000  in 
Four  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  shares,  and  £300,000 
in  ordinary  shares.  Of  the  £400,000  offered  for  sub¬ 
scription,  it  is  stated  that  the  directors  have  applied  for 
£■160,000,  and  they  stipulate  that  £100,000  at  least 
shall  be  allotted  to  them.  The  prospectus  explains  that 
the  “  aim  of  the  directors  is  to  provide  absolute  security 
for  investors,  whereby  they  can  obtain,  by  means  ot 
the  principle  of  average,  a  return  of  4  per  cent  on 
the  preferred  shares,  and  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
ordinary  shares,  with  a  minimum  risk.”  At  least  95  per 
cent  of  the  capital  is  to  be  invested  in  mortgages,  mort¬ 
gage  debentures,  and  debenture  stock  or  bonds,  and  the 
remaining  5  per  cent,  and  the  reserve  fund,  may  be  in- 
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vested  or  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  directors  ; 
and  it  is  farther  provided  that  not  more  than  2^  percent 
of  the  capital  shall  be  invested  in  any  one  security,  and 
that  the  total  investments  in  undertakings  of  any  one 
country,  except  England,  shall  never  exceed  20  pei  cent  of 
the  capital.  The  reserve  fund  is  to  be  accumulated  out  ol 
surplus  profits  in  excess  of  the  sum  required  to  pay  the 
rates  of  intereststated.  Possibly  the  directors  maybejusti- 
fied  in  their  anticipation  “  that,  after  the  first  six  months, 
they  will  be  able,  not  only  to  pay  steady  dividends 
of  4  per  cent  on  the  preferred  shares,  but  also  5  Pei 
cent  on  the  ordinary  shares,  but  one  would  ha\  e 
thought  that,  at  the  present  high  prices  of  all 
trustworthy  kinds  of  stock,  they  would  have  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  employing  their  capital  so  ad¬ 
vantageously  without  exceeding  a  “minimum  risk. 
At  any  rate,"  those  who  prefer  to  trust  their  money  to 
others  to  invest  instead  of  selecting  a  sound  investment 
for  themselves,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
application  of  the  “  principle  of  average,  however 
admirable  from  a  collectivist  standpoint,  is  not  always 
individually  agreeable. 

The  Shropshire  Railways  Company. 

It  is  high  time  that  a  full  explanation  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  from  those  responsible  for  this  Company  with 
regard  to  the  serious  allegations  against  it  which  have 
recently  appeared  in  the  Press.  The  Company  is 
offering  for  public  subscription  .£69,575  Five  per 
Cent  Perpetual  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock,  being 
the  balance  of  an  issue  of  £100,000  authorized  by  an 
Act  passed  in  1888.  Now,  it  is  roundly  asserted  in  more 
than  one  quarter  that  the  Company  is  already  in  default 
upon  first  mortgage  debentures  issued  two  years  ago, 
.and  that  the  gentleman  who  is  described  in  the  pro- 
pectus  as  the  Company’s  “auditor,”  is  in  reality  a 
receiver.  If  these  assertions  are  facts,  it  is  imperative 
that  Mr.  Rabbidge  should  explain  without  delay  under 
what  circumstances  he  has  allowed  his  name  to  appear 
on  a  misleading  prospectus.  It  is  clear,  too,^  that  a 
respectable  institution  like  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank,  which  has  during  the  past  week  been  accepting 
money  from  the  public  for  these  shares,  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  charges  which,  if  established,  would  amply 
justify  every  applicant  for  allotment  in  demanding  the 
return  of  his  deposit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts 
are  not  as  has  been  alleged,  there  should  surely  be  no 
difficulty,  and  no  delay,  in  declaring  the  truth. 

The  Waratah  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

This  is  not  a  new  Company.  It  was  formed  some 
little  time  ago  with  a  capital  of  £50,000  in.  ios.  shares, 
of  which  £15,000  was  reserved  for  working  expenses. 
According  to  an  advertisement  just  issued  by  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Barker  &  Co.,  the  prospects  of  the  mine,  which 
were  always  highly  satisfactory,  are  now  becoming  so 
brilliant  that  “it  is  confidently  expected”  (by  the 
directors,  we  assume)  that  the  management  will  shortly 
be  in  a  position  to  raise  from  200  to  250  tons  of  ore 
weekly,  on  which  the  “gross  profits  should  not  be  less 
than  £50,000  to  £60,000  per  annum.” 

The  directors,  no  doubt,  are  laudably  anxious  not  to 
publish  too  sanguine  an  estimate  of  profits,  and, 
“  making  every  allowance  for  contingencies,”  they 
“  reduce  it  to  £40,000  a  year  on  the  Company’s  capital 
of  £50,000”  ;  but  the  manager,  Mr.  John  Haswell,  with 
professional  enthusiasm,  “estimates  that  800  tons  of 
ore  could  be  raised  weekly  when  hauling  and  pumping 
appliances  are  in  order,  and  that  quantity  should  be 
considerably  increased  when  the  mine  is  opened  up.” 
On  this  basis,  the  gross  profit  from  the  mine  may,  we 
suppose,  be  computed  at  some  400  per  cent  per  annum, 
to  begin  with,  on  the  Company’s  capital,  with  indefinite, 
if  not  unlimited,  possibilities  of  increase  later  on. 
In  the  words  of  the  ftfoney  Market  Review,  which 
Messrs.  Barker  &  Co.,  with  a  grand  superiority  to 
the  possibility  of  sarcasm,  have  boldly  reproduced,  “  If 
such  results  as  these  continue  to  be  obtainable, 
the  prospects  of  the  Company  are  indeed  bright.” 
Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  mining  market, 
notwithstanding  its  exceptional  activity  just  now, 
fails  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  property,  and 
the  shares  are  actually  at  a  discount !  But  a  still 
more  remarkable  fact  remains  to  be  disclosed.  In  spite 
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of  a  telegram  from  the  manager  which  “  holds  out  hopes 
of  great  returns  for  the  shareholders  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  joined  the  Company  whilst  the  shares 
are  obtainable  at  moderate  prices,”  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  existing  possessors  of  shares  who  are  so  little 
satisfied  with  their  “  luck”  that  they  have  gone  to  con¬ 
siderable  expense  in  advertisements  in  order  to  induce 
other  people  to  buy  them.  It  is  particularly  mentioned 
that  the  shares  are  “fully  paid,”  which  is  another  way 
of  saying  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  got  out  of  the 
original  subscribers.  Can  it  be  that  the  vendors,  who, 
whether  of  choice  or  of  necessity  we  do  not  know,  took 
the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  in  shares,  are  now 
trying  to  dispose  of  the  balance  still  in  their  hands  for 
the  best  price  they  can  get  ?  There  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
certain  pathos  in  the  final  appeal  with  which  Messrs. 
Barker  &  Co.  close  their  eulogy  of  the  mine:  “  Shares 
are  freely  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and 
are  to-day  \i.e.  last  Monday]  quoted  8s.  to  8s.  6d.” 
But,  before  taking  any  part  in  the  “free  dealing,”  we 
should  recommend  our  readers  to  inquire  how  much  is 
left  of  the  £15,000  reserved  for  working  expenses. 

“The  Hour”  Publishing  Company,  Limited. 

We  are  always  loth  to  disparage  any  new  undertaking 
in  journalism.  If  it  shows  ability,  it  deserves  to  be 
encouraged;  if  it  is  worthless,  it  will  die  a  natural  death 
without  our  assistance.  But  it  is  another  thing  when 
the  appearance  of  a  new  publication  is  associated  with 
a  financial  enterprise  of  dubious  character.  We  regret 
that  we  can  apply  no  more  complimentary  term  to  the 
scheme  of  The  Hour  Publishing  Company.  Briefly, 
the  Company  offers  its  subscribers  30^.  debenture  bonds 
which,  in  addition  to  bearing  a  “  minimum  interest  of 
6  per  cent  per  annum  and  a  possible  maximum  of  15  per 
cent  per  annum,”  will  entitle  the  holder  to  a  copy  of 
The  Hour,  post  Lfree,  for  a  year,  and  also  to  an  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  policy  for  £2000 !  Now,  The  Hour 
is  a  sixpenny  paper  ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  in  fairness  to 
the  feelings  of  its  contributors,  estimate  the  actual  value 
of  a  copy  at  less  than  threepence.  That  sum  weekly, 
with  the  addition  of  postage,  amounts  to  155-.  a  year  ; 
and,  deducting  this  from  the  subscription  of  30^.,  we 
find  that  the  public  are  practically  offered  interest  at  a 
minimum  rate  of  12  per  cent  and  a  maximum  rate  of  30 
percent,  on  the  remaining  1 5V. ,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
insurance  against  accidents.  Nor  is  this  all.  “The 
Company  reserves  the  right  of  redeeming  the  debentures 
by  annual  drawings  ;  and  for  each  debenture  drawn  the 
subscriber  will  receive  £2,  or  a  bonus  of  33^  per  cent.’ 
The  directors  observe  that  the  minimum  interest  is 
“practically  guaranteed,”  because  the  “average  weekly 
sales  of  The  Hour  during  the  first  year  are  certain 
(sic)  to  exceed  20,000  copies.”  This  seems  to  us  a 
sufficiently  ambitious  assumption  ;  but  there  is  another 
assumption  which,  if  less  ambitious,  is  even  more  vital. 
It  is  that  The  Hour  will  continue  to  exist  for  a  year. 
For  this  event  we  find  no  guarantee,  either  in  the  paper 
itself,  or  in  the  prospectus  which  accompanies  it.  Let 
us  “suppose,”  with  the  directors,  “that  a  subscriber 
sends  in  one  hundred  annual  subscriptions  of  £1  ios. 
each,  amounting  to  £150.  He  receives  in  return  de¬ 
benture  bonds  for  £150,  in  addition  to  fourteen  copies 
of  The  Hour  every  week  (one  for  each  of  the  first 
five  debentures,  and  one  for  each  remaining  ten)  .  .  . 
The  bonds,  as  long  as  they  are  unredeemed,  bear  interest 
at  the  rates  mentioned  above  ;  and,  when  they  are  re¬ 
deemed,  the  subscriber  receives  the  sum  of  £200  instead 
of  the  original  £150  which  he  invested.”  But  suppose, 
further,  that  The  Hour  should  cease  to  exist  before 
the  year  is  out — the  experience  would  surely  not  be 
unique  in  journalism — what  then  would  become  of  “  the 
original  £150”?  or  would  its  existence  have  ceased 
with  that  of  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  T.  H.  North  and  the  Murchison  United  Gold 
Mines,  Limited. 

We  are  informed  by  our  solicitors  that  Mr.  T.  H. 
North  has  issued  a  writ  against  the  proprietor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  claiming  damages  for  libel.  We  are 
consequently  precluded  from  further  comment  on  the 
case  ;  we  may,  however,  remark  that  we  shall  do  all 
that  lies  in  our  power  to  bring  it  to  the  speediest  issue 
in  open  Court. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MANNING  OF  THE  NAVY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  March,  1895. 

SIR, — The  recent  conversation  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  subject  of  the  manning  of  the  Navy  was 
useful,  if  only  because  it  enabled  both  Lord  Brassey, 
who  is  a  conscientious  student  and  an  earnest  reformer, 
and  Lord  Hood  of  Avalon,  who,  at  least  until  lately, 
was  not  celebrated  in  either  capacity,  and  who  even  now 
would  probably,  if  in  office,  be  as  great  an  admirer  as  he 
ever  was  of  the  status  quo,  to  tell  the  country,  with  all 
desirable  formality,  that  it  has  not  men  enough  where¬ 
with  to  man  its  fleet.  They  agreed  upon  the  general 
thesis — though  they  differed  in  their  statement  of  it — 
that  at  this  moment  there  are  not  sufficient  bluejackets 
for  the  ships  we  have,  and  that  still  less  will  there  be 
sufficient  bluejackets  for  the  ships  we  are  about  to  have  ; 
nor  did  the  First  Lord  attempt  to  deny  the  impeach¬ 
ment.  With  justice  he  took  credit  to  his  Board  for 
what  it  has  done,  and  is  doing,  to  minimize  the 
deficiency ;  but  he  did  not  pretend  that  we  were 
raising  men  as  fast  as  we  were  building  ships,  nor 
was  he,  on  the  other  hand,  of  opinion  that  the 
emergency  was  such  as  to  call  for  any  special  measures. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  at  the  troublesome  questions 
which  might  arise  if  the  Admiralty  were  to  follow  Lord 
Brassey’s  otherwise  excellent  suggestions,  and  to  increase 
the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  by,  as  it  were,  feeding  it  up  to 
a  strength  of  50,000  men  with  short-service  men  from 
the  Royal  Navy  proper  ;  yet,  surely,  there  must  be  other 
ways  of  strengthening  the  total  of  the  force  upon  which 
we  shall  have  to  depend  in  war.  There  are  objections 
to  training  boys  or  raw  men  in  the  Navy  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  service,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
get  as  many  trained  men  as  possible  out  of  the  merchant 
service  for  temporary  service,  even  in  peace  time,  in  the 
Navy  ;  and  this  we  have  not  hitherto  tried  to  do,  except 
once  or  twice  during  the  summer  manoeuvres,  and  then 
only  in  a  half-hearted  manner.  A  roster  should  be  kept 
at  the  Admiralty,  and  men  of  the  Reserve  should  be 
permanently  invited  to  place  their  names  on  it  as  those 
of  candidates  for  service  during  one  commission  in  a 
man-of-war.  And  it  should  be  ordered  by  their  lordships 
that  in  commissioning  vessels,  20  per  cent  of  the  requisite 
complements  should,  if  the  state  of  the  roster  permitted, 
be  drawn  from  the  Reserve.  The  percentage  might,  of 
course,  be  more  or  less  than  twenty,  as  policy  would  from 
time  to  time  suggest,  and,  indeed,  it  might  be  periodically 
regulated  by  a  notice  in  the  London  Gazette.  Those  are 
matters  of  detail,  and  they  do  not  affect  the  principle, 
which,  briefly  stated,  is,  not  to  pass  Navy-trained  seamen 
into  the  merchant  service,  but  to  pass  merchant-trained 
seamen  through  the  Navy  back  to  the  merchant  service. 
And,  as  inducements,  small,  but  increasing  pensions,  in 
addition  to  pay  as  at  present,  should  be  offered.  For 
each  commission  served  by  a  Reserve  man,  let  the 
country  promise  a  penny  a  day,  the  pension  to  com¬ 
mence  when  the  man  attains  the  age  of  forty-five  or 
fifty.  Even  twopence  a  day  might  be  promised  for  the 
first  commission,  and  a  penny  for  each  subsequent  one, 
and  the  country  would  not  be  the  loser  in  the  long  run. 
Such  a  system  would,  while  increasing  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Reserve,  add  enormously  to  its  efficiency, 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  tend  to  breed  between 
bluejackets  and  Reserve  men  a  feeling  of  interdepend¬ 
ence  and  confidence  which,  unfortunately,  barely  exists 
at  present. — I  am,  yours  truly,  Wm.  Laird  Clowes. 

MR.  ASQUITH  AS  RHADAMANTHUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

27  March,  1895. 

Sir, — Miscarriages  of  justice  are  much  more  frequent 
than  the  public  in  general  imagine.  They  only  hear  of 
those  miscarriages  which  are  corrected,  and  indeed  of 
only  a  portion  of  these.  Some  cases  that  have  recently 
come  to  light  are  worth  careful  noting. 

John  Kelsall  lately  received  a  free  pardon  after  nearly 
three  years’  penal  servitude.  He  was  convicted  on  the 


evidence  of  a  Mrs.  Curran  of  the  manslaughter  of  his 
wife  by  throwing  a  paraffin  lamp  at  her,  and  sentenced 
to  fourteen  years’  penal  servitude.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  woman  confessed  that  she  had  committed  perjury. 
The  confession,  together  with  some  new  evidence  of  an 
alibi,  was  laid  before  Mr.  Asquith,  who  decided  against 
Kelsall.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  prosecute  Mrs. 
Curran  for  perjury,  but  every  possible  difficulty  was 
thrown  in  the  way.  At  last,  on  application  to  a  judge  in 
December  last,  he  directed  the  facts  to  be  again  laid 
before  the  Home  Secretary,  at  whose  decision  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  his  surprise.  This  was  done, 
and  Mr.  Asquith  decided  for  the  second  time  against 
Kelsall  in  January  last.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then 
made  an  order  to  have  the  woman  tried.  She 
pleaded  guilty  and  received  sentence,  and  a  fortnight 
later  Kelsall  was  released.  He  had  endured  one  and  a 
half  year’s  penal  servitude  after  Mrs.  Curran  had  not  only 
confessed  her  perjury,  but  sworn  to  it ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
but  for  the  strong  step  taken  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
this  innocent  man  would  have  served  out  his  sentence. 
The  Home  Secretary  did  not  even  think  the  case  worth 
investigating,  except  so  far  as  obtaining  a  police  report 
can  be  so  called.  A  somewhat  similar  case  was  that  of 
a  man  named  Potter,  the  guilt  of  whose  accuser  was, 
however,  not  established  by  a  confession,  but  by  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  In  this  instance  the  man  was  not 
liberated  until  more  than  five  weeks  after  he  had  satis¬ 
fied  a  jury  of  his  innocence. 

I  fear  it  is  not  judges  or  juries,  but  the  Home  Office, 
that  is  responsible  for  some  of  our  worst  miscarriages 
of  justice.  The  Home  Secretary  frequently  refuses  to 
interfere,  although  the  new  evidence  may  be  such  that 
no  jury  would  convict  the  prisoner  on  a  re-trial,  and  this 
happens  even  when  the  sentence  is  for  life. — Yours  truly. 

Appellant. 

REVIEWS. 

“GEORGE  EGERTON.” 

“  Discords.”  By  George  Egerton.  London  :  John 

Lane.  1894. 

“  Young  Ofeg’s  Ditties.”  By  Ola  Hansson.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  George  Egerton.  London  :  John  Lane . 

i895- 

EORGE  EGERTON,”  the  last  of  the  long  series 
of  feminine  Georges,  remains  an  interesting 
study,  though  so  far  she  has  done  little  to  fulfil  the 
promise  of  “  Keynotes.”  To  many  of  us  that  little 
volume  came  with  a  fine  air  of  discovery  ;  we  felt  we  had 
at  last  a  woman  artist  rising  out  of  the  multitude  of 
women  writers  ;  an  almost  masculine  strength  of  con¬ 
ception,  an  ultra-masculine  violence  of  drawing  and 
colour  forced  itself  upon  the  attention,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  sketches  in  particular — that  household  of  the 
drunken  Englishman  and  his  little  wife — had  an  im¬ 
pressiveness  as  of  things  experienced  that  fixed  them  ii> 
the  memory.  From  “  Keynotes,”  “  Discords  ”  is  a  per¬ 
ceptible  descent.  There  are  three  powerful  studies,  two 
of  feminine  drunkenness,  the  one  called  “  Gone  Under,’ 
a  really  sincere  handling  of  the  theme  of  a  woman’s  fall, 
and  one,  “Virgin  Soil, ’’the  story  of  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
experienced  by  a  girl  of  seventeen  married  in  ignorance 
of  all  that  marriage  means.  But  in  this  last  appears  a 
vicious  touch,  the  feminine  tendency  to  over-accentuate, 
the  voice  breaks  and  suddenly  becomes  a  shriek,  the 
man-beast  is  given  ears  “pointed  at  their  tops  like  a 
faun’s.” 

In  the  remaining  three  Discords  the  feminine  note 
becomes  all  too  evident,  the  masculine  reviewer  ceases 
to  appreciate  the  artist,  and  slips  insensibly  into  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  half-humorous  appreciation  of  the  pose.  The  first 
and  the  last  of  this  bookful  of  stories  are  written,  just 
as  are  the  run  of  penny  novelettes,  about  a  “She,”  a 
wonderful  heroine  who  goes  through  the  tale  and  claims 
all  the  sympathy.  In  “A  Psychological  Moment”  it  is 
a  young  lady  who  reads  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
who  gives  her  body  tp  a  man  because  he  shows  her  at 
arm’s  length  a  document  (or  the  simulacrum  of  one) 
which  would  get  some  one  belongingto  her  into  trouble. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  this  posturing  heroine  :  “Wherv 
she  reaches  the  door  she  turns  and  stands  there,  an  un¬ 
consciously  pathetic  figure.  She  takes  a  long  look — 
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why?  She  does  not  know  herself.”  “The  tears  fill 
her  eyes  as  the  door  swings  behind  her,  and  she  draws 
on  her  gloves  sadly  as  she  goes  out.”  Then  she  goes 
round  by  the  King’s  Library  to  the  Rameses.  “She 
smiles  up  to  him  with  moisture  dimming  the  soft,  bird¬ 
like  brightness  of  her  questioning  eyes,  and  walks  down 
the  long  room.”  Then,  again,  we  find  just  the  cheap 
novelette  theory,  the  theory  so  acceptable  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  that  the  shabby  heroine  can  flash  at  once  into  the 
woman  of  fashion.  “  She  chose  the  right  things  in 
obedience  to  an  innate  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness,  and 
wore  them  with  the  same  ease  as  her  old  serge  frock.” 

In  “The  Regeneration  of  Two,”  this  inartistic  trick 
of  telling  the  story  as  the  posturing  of  one  incontinent 
feminine  personage,  leads  to  an  amazingly  odd  passage. 
“She”  has  come  upon  a  sleeping  poet.  He  “sleeps  with 
his  mouth  shut” — this  is  essential — and  has  a  “  sorrow- 
worn,  spiritualized  look” — he  is  really  the  New  Man— 
and  his  slumber  is  guarded  by  a  bitch,  who  immediately 
becomes  confused  in  the  most  extraordinary  way  with 
the  lady.  “She  tells  herself  the  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  go.  She  is  about  to  do  so,  not,  she  recognizes  with 
some  astonishment,  without  reluctance,  when  the  dog, 
perhaps  awakened  to  a  sense  of  having  failed  somewhat 
in  her  duty,  protests  by  catching  her  dress  in  her  teeth, 
letting  it  go,  growling  and  frisking  round  her.  Now, 
fear  is  not  exactly  a  part  of  her  nature,  but  regard  for  a 
pretty  gown  is.  She  stands  still  and  whispers  soothingly 
to  the  beast.  It  has  a  certain  effect.  She  lets  go,  but 
seizes  her  every  time  she  takes  a  step  forward.  .  .  . 
How  tired  he  looks  !  There  is  a  weary  droop  about  his 
mouth.  She  flushes,  hesitates,  looks  at  the  dog — she 
is  asleep,  with  her  black  snout  on  her  paws  ;  she  moves 
very  softly,  and  contrives,  by  leaning  back,  to  stand  her 
open  sunshade  so  that  it  shades  his  face.  .  .  .  She  takes 
off  her  glove,  and  scratches  her  behind  her  ears,  and 
rubs  her  head.  ‘  You  are  a  bit  of  a  vagabond,  I  think,’ 
she  whispers.  There  are  many  old  scars,  and  one  ear 
is  split,  and,  when  she  cocks  it,  the  half  of  it  flaps  in  a 
comical  way.  So  she  sits  with  an  unwonted  sense  of 
drowsy  well-being  ” — in  as  complete  a  muddle  of  pro¬ 
nouns  as  ever  an  authoress  made. 

This  sleeping  individual  proves  to  be  a  Swedish  poet 
with  a  trick  of  talking  like  Ola  Hansson  ;  he  says 
pregnant  things  to  her  when  he  awakes,  and  alter  she 
has  started  a  foundling  establishment,  “witched  the 
men  of  the  district  to  help  her  in  many  ways,  and  been 
indifferent  or  politely  disagreeable  when  the  women 
interfered  ” — that  last  is  the  truest  touch  of  womanliness 
in  the  book — he  ends  by  blushingly  succumbing  to  her 
outspoken,  “Man,  I  love  you  !”  and  they  live  together 
occasionally  on  a  basis  of  freedom.  Now  this  curious 
story,  weakly  self-conscious,  feebly  developed,  carelessly 
written,  and  brimming  over  with  sexual  feeling,  possibly 
marks  a  terminus  and  certainly  a  sharp  turning  in  the 
artistic  development  of  “George  Egerton.”  We  observe 
the  introduction  of  a  new  element.  Hitherto  we  have 
had  the  human  male  drawn  apparently  from  a  stock¬ 
broker  or  a  betting-man.  Here  is  a  new  influence,  an 
idealized  man,  idealized  as  only  admiring  women  can 
idealize  us,  the  threat  of  a  rival  to  “Donovan”  and 
“Daniel  Deronda,”  of  whom  we  had  but  the  merest 
hint  in  “  Keynotes.” 

To  turn  now  to  the  “Young  Ofeg’s  Ditties.”  They  re¬ 
mind  us  a  little  of  Eugene  Sue  at  his  most  cosmic  phase, 
a  little  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  there  are  flashes  of  a  more 
grotesque  Whitman,  and  shadowy  renderings  of  a 
fainter  Blake,  there  are  many  passages  reminiscent  only 
of  that  masterpiece  of  mystical  literature,  “Alice  in 
Wonderland.”  It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  one  might 
expect  from  a  well-read  young  gentleman  brought  up  in 
seclusion,  resolved  to  be  profound  and  colossal  at  all 
costs,  and  conceiving  Egoism  as  his  pose.  It  is  mainly 
echo — and  Narcissus.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
r  that  the  book  will  appeal  strongly  to  serious  people  of  the 
more  liberal  variety,  and  especially  to  that  increasingly 
important  type,  the  serious  girl.  Most  of  the  “  Ditties  ” 
take  the  form  of  monologue :  “  I  stood  and  gazed  upon  the 
world  and  marvelled  at  its  beauty.”  “I  was  devouring  my 
black  bread,  dipping  it  in  water  to  soften  it.  My  enemies 
sat  at  a  sumptuous  table  and  ate  larks’  tongues  and 
drank  exquisite  wines.”  “  I  descended  into  the  great  road 
that  runs  round  the  world.”  Then  things  happen.  He 
meets  a  woman  by  a  “forest  quell,”  “and  when  I  had 
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owned  her  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  I  saw  an 
earwig  in  the  apple  of  her  eye,  and  a  maggot  in  the 
corner  of  her  mouth,  and  I  left  her.”  Or  a  shriek  is 
heard,  a  blue- white  sword  cleaves  its  way  “  through  the 
yellow  lamp  gloom,”  and  a  personage  appears,  describes 
himself  as  the  Wandering  Jew,  the  Phoenix,  the  conjurer 
of  “the  fata  morgana  of  the  future  of  humanity,”  and 
finally,  “Living,  I  am  called  mad  ;  dead,  I  am  called 
genius.”  Then  the  cock  crows,  and  genius  vanishes 
in  the  dawn.  Or,  Hansson  goes  forth  and  asks  the 
locksmith,  “Why  does  one  yearn  for  the  snow  whers 
one  sits  in  the  midst  of  flowers  ?”  and  the  locksmith  goes 
indoors  ;  then  he  meets  the  rabbit-breeder  ( why  “  rabbit- 
breeder”?)  and  asks  him:  “  Suppose  you  found  out  that 
those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  our  town 
emptied  their  slops  into  your  and  your  neighbours’  wells, 
would  you  go  up  to  the  market-place  and  tell  it  to  all 
the  people,  even  if  you  knew  that  they  would  raze  your 
house  and  violate  your  wife  and  put  you  yourself  in  the 
pillory?”  The  rabbit-breeder  (somewhat  embarrassed) 
“  struck  up  a  waltz  on  his  concertina  and  began  to 
dance.”  Finally,  Hansson  voids  his  genius  upon  a 
cobbler,  inquiring  :  “  If  a  person  came  to  you  and  said 
roughly,  ‘  better  anything  else  than  sitting  here  like 
this  till  the  day  of  judgment  .  .  .’  what  answer  would 
you  give  him  ?  ”  The  cobbler,  who  evidently  hates 
riddles,  shuts  the  window  at  once.  The  March  Hare 
and  the  Hatter  do  not  seem  to  have  been  at  home,  the 
New  Genius  wanders  out  into  the  country  and  the  incident 
terminates. 

Something  of  this  sort  ends  each  Ditty:  “I  jumped 
up  off  my  throne,  seized  my  staff  and  my  field-glass  and 
my  wallet  and — woke  out  of  my  dream”  ;  or,  “  he  rolled 
himself  into  a  ball,  arms  and  legs  and  sheets  like  a 
mass  of  tangled  white  maggots,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost.”  There  are  innumerable  maggots  in  this  book. 
Some  of  the  conceits,  it  must  be  admitted,  are.  inge¬ 
nious,  but  the  things  are  full  of  these  dream-like  incon¬ 
gruities,  and  a  soupqon  of  downright  insanity  flavours 
the  whole.  It  is  possible  that  the  originals  have  a  finish 
these  translations  lack.  But,  frankly,  we  are  not  greatly 
moved  by  them — even  to  parody — and  toils  the  greatest 
interest  is  in  the  fact  that  George  Egerton  has  translated 
them,  and  means,  in  the  fervour  of  her  admiration,  to 
translate  us  a  great  deal  more  of  Hansson.  We  doubt 
very  much  if,  after  such  a  prolonged  wallow  in  erotic 
mysticism,  she  will  ever  be  able  to  return  to  the  vigorous 
realism,  the  bold  handling  of  an  egotistical  woman’s 
view  of  sexual  matters,  which  was  the  making  of 
“  Keynotes  ”  and  herself. 

ARISTOTLE’S  “POLITICS.” 

“The  Politics  of  Aristotle.”  A  revised  text,  with  Intro¬ 
duction,  Analysis,  and  Commentary.  By  Franz: 
Susemihl,  Professor  in  Greifswald,  and  R.  D.  Hicks, 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Books  I.-V. 
London:  Macmillan.  1894. 

THIS  edition  of  the  “Politics”  of  Aristotle  gives 
undoubtedly  the  best  text  of  the  immortal  treatise 
which  has  ever  issued  from  the  English  press.  In  our 
opinion  the  best  text  of  the  “Politics  ”  ever  printed— or 
even  written — was  Susemihl’s  second  edition,  and  this  is 
the  first  English  edition  which  has  ventured  to  treat  the 
textwiththesamereverentboldness.  All  the  editors  agree, 
as  they  must  if  they  consider  the  MSS.  at  all,  that  the 
treatise  has  come  down  to  us  disfigured  with  innumerable 
blunders  of  copyists  who  were  stupid  and  knew  it,  and 
— what  is  worse — innumerable  corrections  by  copyists 
who  had  no  conception  how  stupid  they  were.  Jowett 
declares  that  he  has  been  “led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
‘Politics’  of  Aristotlejexists  only  in  a  very  imperfect  and. 
questionable  shape,”  and  from  this  draws  the  amazing 
inference  that  we  must  “  take  the  work  as  it  is,”  that  is, 
as  it  is  in  Bekker’s  first  edition  of  1832.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  confronted  with  plain  self-contradictions- 
within  th^limits  of  a  single  short  chapter,  contradictions 
which  a  very  slight  modification  of  the  text  would, 
remove,  but  which  the  sacro-sanctity  of  Bekker’s  text 
forbids.  Newman  writes  that  the  MSS.  ot  the  “  Politics  ^ 
“are  evidently  full  of  the  faults  commonly  found  in  MSS. 
In  a  word,  the  MSS.  of  the  “Politics"  are  a  prey  to  all 
the  worst  errors  that  infest  MSS. ;  yet  when  the  unerring 
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judgment  of  Susemihl  pointed  out  an  error  arising  from 
any  of  these  sources,  both  Jowett  and  Newman  were 
ready  to  defend  the  error  and  reproduce  it  in  their  text  on 
the  authority  of  the  confessedly  untrustworthy  “Codices. 
Now,  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  “Politics”  as  a  course 
of  lectures,  diepo&mff,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  have 
in  the  treatise  nothing  but  a  compilation  from  notes 
taken  at  lectures  by  pupils  of  Aristotle.  Newman  allows 
that,  even  if  that  extreme  theory  be  discarded,  yet 
“  Aristotle  may  have  left  his  MS.  in  pieces,  and  the 
pieces  may  not'have  been  put  together  aright.”  Yet  he 
and  Jowett  resist  transposition,  no  matter  what  violence 
is  done  to  the  meaning,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  it 
is  absolutely  demanded  if  we  are  to  look  for  anything 
like  coherence  of  thought.  But  what  could  be  more 
illogical  than  this  course  ?  It  is  admitted  that  the  work 
has  come  to  us  in  a  state  of  confusion  of  which  Aris¬ 
totle  cannot  have  been  the  source.  It  is  plain  that  in 
some  cases  a  transposition  of  clauses  makes  the  whole 
argument  completely  luminous,  and  in  these  cases  a 
editors  resort  to  this  expedient.  Why  not,  therefore, 

-in  cases  where  it  would  greatly  improve  the  logical 
coherence  of  the  passage,  though  some  kind  of  meaning 
may  be  extracted  even  from  the  dislocated  clauses . 
Susemihl  rightly  appreciated  the  logical  conditions  of 
the  question,  and  gave  us,  in  his  second  edition  of.1879, 
not  only  the  best  edition  of  the  “  Politics”  ever  printed, 
but  the  best  ever  written,  for  it  is  highly  probable  that 
our  earliest  MSS.  (and  probably  the  more  ancient  ones 
which  have  perished  were  no  better)  give  us  not  the 
hand  of  Aristotle,  but  the  hand  of  this  or  that  disciple, 
probably  infinitely  inferior  to  Susemihl  both  in  learning 
and  in  sagacity.  In  his  third  edition  Susemihl  was  led 
away  by  Busse  and  Dittenberger,  who  persuaded  him, 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  underrate  in  comparison 
■with  the  extant  Paris  MSS.  the  authority  of  r,  the  sup¬ 
posed  original  of  the  “  Vetus  Interpretatio  ”  of  William 
de  Morebeke,  which  is  older  than  any  of.  our  extant 
<<  Codices,”  except  a  few  leaves  of  the  Vatican  palimp¬ 
sest.  It  is  on  the  value  to  be  assigned  to  r  that  the 
■whole  question  of  the  diplomatic  evidence  for  the  text 
of  the  “  Politics”  hangs.  It  is  because. he  pinned  lus 
faith  to  r  that  Susemihl’s  second  edition  is  the  best  ever 
•o-iven  to  the  public,  and  the  edition  now  before  us, 
which  goes  a  long  way  in  the  same  direction,,  is  the 
next  best.  In  some  ways  the  present  edition  is  even 
superior.  The  numerous  transpositions  of  clauses 
which  are  absolutely  essential,  if  actually  made  in  the 
text,  greatly  interfere  with  facility  of  reference.  If,  on 
the  ’other  hand,  they  are  merely  recommended  in  the 
notes,  the  reader  does  not  feel  the  full  effect  of  the 
required  change.  Mr.  Hicks,  by  the  simple  device  of  a 
different  type,  exhibits  to  the  eye  the  fact  that,  the  clause 
or  clauses  so  printed  are  transposed,  by  printing  it  in 
thick  type  in  the  wrong  place  which  the  MSS.  give  it, 
and  afterwards  in  type  uniform  with  the  rest  in  t  le 
place  where  the  coherence  of  the  argument  shows,  that 
it  should  stand.  The  excellence  of  this  device  will  be 
clearly  seen  by  referring  to  I.  13-  8,  where  a  slight 
transposition  and  a  couple  of  simple  and  masterly  emen¬ 
dations  restore  not  only  logical,  but  even  grammatical, 
coherence  to  a  passage  which,  as  presented  by  Jowett 
and  Newman,  is  ungrammatical  as  well  as  incoherent  ; 
or  to  II.  6.  2,  where  the  transposition  of  km  m pl  r^s 
7rai8etas  noiav  Tivd  3 el  yeveadai  rwv  (j)v\d.Kicv  is  as  certainly 
right  and  as  salutary. 

The  success  of  this  typographical  expedient  suggests  to 
us  that  we  might  make  an  excellent  use  of  the  resources 
of  printing  in  editing  Greek  texts.  We  hardly  realize 
how  much  we  owe  to  typographical  fingerposts  in  find¬ 
ing  our  way  to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  Without 
them  lines  would  be  quite  unintelligible,  which  with 
them  are  easy.  The  verse  in  Macbeth ,  “  Making  ‘  I  dare 
not  ’  wait  upon  '  I  would,’  ”  would  be  confidently  ascribed 
to  Browning,  whom,  of  course,  no  one  expects  to  under¬ 
stand,  if  we  had  no  inverted  commas.  Now  the  poor 
Greeks  lacked  not  only  Christianity  but  even  inverted 
commas.  We  accord  them  in  our  texts  the  advantage  of 
inverted  commas,  and  perhaps  we  might  well  go  further. 
It  seems  to  us  that  if  Mr.  Hicks  had  gone  further,  and 
printed  as  footnotes  those  clauses  which  in  the  “Politics 
so  often  interrupt  the  logical  march  of  the  thought,  he 
would  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  students  of  the 
treatise  In  some  cases  the  digression  which  we  should 


consign  to  a  footnote  assumes  such  proportions  that  in 
a  modern  book  it  would  probably  form  an  appendix.  A 
mere  reprint  of  the  text  of  the  “Politics  or  the 
“  Ethics,”  treated  as  a  modern  work  of  the  same  kind, 
with  interrupting  clauses  printed  sometimes  as  footnotes, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  would  be  more 
helpful — at  all  events  to  advanced  students — than  elabo¬ 
rate  commentaries. 

As  we  have  mentioned  commentaries,  we  may  say 
that  in  this  matter  the  edition  labours  under  a  common 
fault.  It  aims  at  being  encyclopaidic.  It  wishes  to 
embrace,  not  only  everything  true  or  useful  which  has 
been  said  about  the  “Politics,”  but  everything,  no 
matter  how  untrue  or  useless.  This  prevalent  mis¬ 
conception  might  have  been  added  to  his  tdola  by 
Bacon,  and  called  idolon  encyclopaedias.  Perhaps  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  edition  has  taken  an  exception¬ 
ally  long  time  in  going  through  the  press,  and  therefore 
the  editor  wishes  to  make  it  seem  as  much  up  to  date 

But  the  excellence  of  the  text,  which,  we  could  iHus- 
trate  copiously  if  we  had  space,  the  high  standard  ot 
scholarship  maintained  throughout,  and  the  pertinent 
comments  on  ancient  life  and  history  with  which  the 
notes  abound,  place  this  book  in  the  first  rank  of 
modern  editions  of  the  classics.  We  hope  both  this 
edition  and  Newman’s  will  be  completed.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Jowett  has  left  any  materials  lor 
the  publication  of  that  second  part  of  his  second  volume 
which  was  to  have  contained  nine  essays  on  the 
“Politics.”  We  feel  sure  that  this  would  have  been 
the  most  valuable  part  of  a  work  which,  though  marked 
by  many  conspicuous  excellences,  was  certainly  marred 
by  a  defective  critical  method. 


THE  TROUBADOURS. 


:  The  Troubadours  and  Courts  of  Love.”  By  J.  F. 
Rowbotham,  M.A.  (Social  England  Series,  edited 
by  Kenelm  D.  Cotes,  M.A.)  Swan  Sonnenschein 
&  Co.  1895. 


MR.  KENELM  COTES’S  new  series  makes  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  start  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  leading 
idea  of  the  series  is  excellent,  and  the  editor  has,  we 
believe,  pressed  more  than  one  scholar  of  repute  into  his 
service.  Among  others  he  has  got  the  promise  of  a 
History  of  the  English  Manor  from  Professor  V  mogra- 
doff  of  Moscow.  Still,  in  a  library  dealing  with  English 
subjects  and  intended  for  English  readers,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  rely  overmuch  on  foreign,  aid;  nor  will 
“auxiliar  troops,”  whether  from  Russia,  Germany,  or 
France,  save  Mr.  Cotes’s  venture  from  signal  disaster, 
unless  the  great  mass  of  his  home  contingents  possess 
more  staying  qualities  than  Mr.  Rowbotham  s  Trouba¬ 
dours.  Mr.  Rowbotham  is,  we  believe,  the  author  ot  a 
“History  of  Music,”  which  we  have  heard  well  spoken 
of  by  musicians.  Moreover,  the  book  before  us  has — 
some  translations  of  remarkable  excellence  both  as 
regards  spirit  and  technique.  Of  these  we  would 
specially  mention  the  fine  rendering  of  Bertrand  de 
Born’s  famous  dirge  for  our  young  English  king,  Henry, 
son  of  Henry  II.  ;  and  the  singularly  successful  rhym¬ 
ing  versions  of  Savary  de  Mauldon’s  “  Gaucehns  tres 
joex”  and  Bertrand’s  “Spring  War-song..  The 
volume  is  pleasant  reading,  and  displays  signs  o 
discursive  if  not  very  well  digested  erudition.  Here, 
however,  our  commendation  must  end.  “  The  Trouba¬ 
dours  and  the  Courts  of  Love”  is  not  the. work  of  a 
scholar.  One  or  two  examples  will  make  this  clear. 

First  of  all  we  will  take  Mr.  Rowbotham  s  account  01 
the  most  famous  of  all  troubadours— that  Bertrand  de 
Born  who  figures  in  Dante’s  great  poem  as  the  type  ot 
those  who  sow  unnatural  strife  between  near  kinsmen. 
The  subject  is  proverbially  difficult ;  and  our  author 
makes  no  attempt  to  solve  the  chronological  truces 
that  confront  the  historical  critic  at  every  step.  But  he 
repeats  much  idle  gossip  that  sound  scholarship  has 
relegated  to  the  realm  of  limbo  years  ago.  .  v\  e  will 
leave  specialists  to  decide  whether  the  following  words 
give  a  full  account  of  Bertrand's  relations  with  Richard 
Cceur-de-Lion  :  “[Bertrand]  was  on  terms  of  the  closest 
intimacy  with  Richard,  so  much  so  that  all  appellations 
of  royalty  and  dignity  were  dropped  between  them,  and 
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they  called  one  another  by  the  nickname  of  ‘  Oc  (Yes) 
and  ‘No.’”  Then  we  read  how  Bertrand  “  cemented 
this  fraternal  union  ”  by  his  love  for  Richard  s  sister, 
the  “Princess  Helena.”  This  sentence  is  as  c  osely 
packed  with  error  and  anachronism  as  it  well  could  be. 

In  the  twelfth  century  there  were  no  royal  English 
'“princesses”;  nor  had  Richard  a  sister  Helena.  1  he 
lady  in  question  was  Matilda,  and  she  was  the  wife  ot 
Henry,  Duke  of  Saxony.  Every  student  of  Provencal 
literature  knows  such  elementary  facts  as  these.  Noi 
do  Mr.  Rowbotham’s  errors  stop  here.  He  goes  on  to 
tell  us  of  Bertrand’s  love  for  another  lady,  bearing  the 
mysterious  name  of  “  Maenz  ”  de  Montanhac.  Years 
a o-o  it  was  pointed  out  that  “Maenz  was  a  mis¬ 
reading  for  “  Maeuz  ” — i.e.  for  Matilda;  and  every 
smatterer  in  palaeography  knows  of  the  constant 
confusion  between  “u”  and  “n”  in  mediaeval  MSS. 

A  glance  at  M.  Thomas’s  edition  of  Bertrand 
de  Born,  or  at  M.  Chabanneau’s  last  edition  of 
the  “Vie  des  Troubadours,”  would  have  set  our 
author  right  on  these  elementary  matters.  This 
brings  us  to  our  most  vital  point.  We  will  merely  state 
the  facts  and  leave  our  readers  to  draw  their  own  con- 
elusions.  In  the  last  twenty  years  three  great  mediaeval 
scholars  have  devoted  themselves  in  a  special  manner  to 
Bertrand  de  Born  :  MM.  Thomas,  Clddat,  and  Stimming. 
The  first  of  these  Mr.  Rowbotham  does  not  mention  ; 
the  second  appears  invariably  (even  in  the  alphabetical 
list  of  authors)  as  Villedat ;  while  the  third  is  invariably 
misspelt  Stimmwng  (pp.  64,  65,  317).  Nor  is  our  author  s 
account  of  the  great  Troubadour  marked  by  positive 
errors  only.  It  errs  on  the  side  of  omission  also.  No 
life  of  Bertrand  is  complete  without  the  story  of  the  ex¬ 
quisite  compliments  paid  him  by  his  accomplished  enemy 
Alfonso  II.,  king  of  Aragon.  Giraud  de  Borneil 
was  reckoned  by  his  contemporaries  as  “  the  best  trou¬ 
badour  that  ever  was  ”  ;  yet  even  Giraud  s  “  chansons, 
in  Alfonso’s  judgment,  hardly  equalled  Bertrands  “  sir- 
vent^s,”  if  his  quaint  verdict  is  rightly  reported  :  “The 
‘  sirventds  ’  of  Bertrand  de  Born  and  the  ‘  chansons  of 
Giraud  de  Borneil  are  husband  and  wife.”  Nor  should 
Mr.  Rowbotham  have  omitted  Bertrand’s  characteristic 
interview  with  Henry  II.,  or  all  allusion  to  the  poets 
Crusading  songs  and  his  praise  of  Conrad  of  Montterrat 
—especially  in  a  book  written  for  English  readers.  Still 
less  should  he  have  failed  to  tell  us  how  this  restless 
satirist  and  warrior  was  one  of  those  who,  in  a  certain 
sense,  “  dying,  put  on  the  robes  of  Dominic,  and  passed 
his  last  years  as  a  Cistercian  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Dalon. 

From  Bertrand  de  Born  we  pass  to  Bertrand  s 
suzerain,  Eleanor,  grand-daughter  of  the  great  Crusad¬ 
ing  Troubadour  William  IX.,  wife  of  Louis  VII.,  and 
mother  of  our  own  Richard  I.  Of  this  lady  we  read 
that,  “not  content  with  accompanying  her  chivalrous 
husband  to  the  war,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  appearing 
in  a  more  prominent  role,"  that  of  “  an  Amazon.  After 
this  we  are  not  much  surprised  to  learn  that  “her 
millinery  and  dressmaking  orders  were  the  wonder  of 
her  contemporaries,”  especially  if  she  really  did  “attire 
herself  in  a  graceful  combination  of  spangles,  surcoat, 
breastplate,  and  helmet,”  with  a  troop  of  ladies  all 
similarly  accoutred.”  Having  such  a  Penthesilea  for  a 
wife,  King  Louis,  as  was  natural,  entrusted  the  van  of 
“his  army  to  her  care  during  the  march  through  Asia 
Minor  ;  ”  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  she  requited  this 
mark  of  confidence  very  ill  indeed,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr. 
Rowbotham  assures  us  was  the  case,  that  she  “made 
her  strategic  movements  depend  on  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.”  This  conduct  must  have  tried  the  forbear¬ 
ance  of  Louis  as  a  king  ;  nor  would  his  feelings  as  a 
husband  be  gratified  at  finding  that  his  wife  was  “  diver¬ 
sifying  the  fatigues  of  war  by  romantic  episodes  of  love 
.  .  .  with  a  youthful  emir.”  .For  all  this  farrago  of  wild 
lonsense  Mr.  Rowbotham  assures  us  that  he  has  the 
authority  of  the  grave  contemporary  historians,  William 
of  Tyre  and  Suger.  Of  course  he  gives  no  chapter  or 
verse,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  William  nor 
Suger  have  a  word  to  say  about  these  Amazonian 
exploits  of  Queen  Eleanor.  Once  more  Mr.  Rowbotham 
is  thrusting^  inaccurate  references  upon  his  readers.  It 
would  be  wasting  time  to  trace  this  myth  back  to  its 
true  sources  ;  but  here  is  another  instance  of  our 
author’s  credulity.  On  pp.  139-40  we  have  a  wildly 


apocryphal  story  to  the  discredit  of  the  great  conqueror  s 
spotless  queen,  Matilda  of  Flanders.  In  this  tale  she 
appears,  as  a  Potiphar’s  wife,  luring  on  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Joseph — Brichtrichman  by  name — to  his  doom.  Mr. 
Rowbotham  assures  us  that  the  story  is  “ certainly  told 
in  the  Domesday  Book.”  If  so,  why  .are  not  the  volume 
and  the  page  cited?  For  this  interesting  transcript 
“  from  Domesday  ”  was  certainly  unknown  to  Mr.  Free¬ 
man.  To  sum  up,  Mr.  Rowbotham’s  volume  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  devoid  of  merit,  but  it  is  essentially  uncritical. 

THE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

“The  Reunion  of  Christendom  in  Apostolic  Succession 
for  the  Evangelization  of  the  World.”  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Earle,  M.A.,  B.D.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 
“The  Pope  and  the  People.  Select  Letters  and  Ad¬ 
dresses  on  Social  Questions.’  By  His  Holiness 
Pope  Leo  XIII.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Eyre, 
S.J.  New  York:  Benziger  Bros.  1895. 

THE  House  of  Lords  is  safe.  Versatile  Premiers  may 
vapour  as  they  like,  and  National  Leagues  protest 
for  ever  ;  their  words  will  be  as  idle  wind.  They  do  not 
know  that  the  House  of  Lords  represents  in  the  social 
sphere  the  powerful  attraction  of  the  sun  in  the  physical 
sphere.  To  wish  to  abolish  the  Lords  is  like  wishing  to 
fight  against  the  laws  of  nature.  Radicalism  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  society,  as  is  the  centrifugal  force  in  the  motion  of 
the  earth;  but  when  the  process  of  giving  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  everybody — a  turbulent  mob  like  the 
Irish,  for  instance — goes  too  far,  then  the  Lords,  the 
sun’s  powerful  attraction,  will  come  to  their  rescue  and 
save  them  from  the  doom  of  an  endless  night,  and 
destruction  without  limit.  So  says  Mr.  Earle  in  The 
Reunion  of  Christendom  in  Apostolic  Succession,  ’  and  yet 
he  declares  that  we  must  say  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Irish 
policy — somewhat  cynically,  asheknows  the  policy  is  fore- 
doomedtofailure— “Allhail!  everwelcome!  Mayyouhave 
a  rosy  sunset  and  a  glorious  morning,  never  to  be  broken 
with  the  shadows  of  evening  and  the  darkness  of  night !  ’ 
What  he  means  we  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  to  say. 
Indeed,  many  times,  in  reading  the  book,  we  have  been 
driven  to  wonder  whether  the  author  has  understood  the 
words  of  which  he  makes  use  :  to  take  it  seriously  is 
impossible  ;  we  can  hardly  believe  it  is  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously.  If  so,  Newman  s  remark  on  Pusey  s 
“Eirenicon,”  to  the  effect  that  it  was  an  olive  branch 
shot  from  a  catapult,  would  be  a  very  gentle  criticism 
on  this  extraordinary  book.  We  deplore  from  our  very 
hearts  the  mischiefs  which  the  divisions  of  Christians 
afford,  and  earnestly  desire  reunion  ;  but  the  question  of 
reunion  is  complicated  and  delicate,  and  not  to  be  settled 
off-hand  by  magisterial  pronouncements  on  the  duty  of 
Nonconformists  by  clergymen,  however  excellent  their 
intentions.  The  tone  and  temper  of  mind  of  a  man  who 
can  write  of  Archbishop  Grindal  in  this  way:  “If  he 
could  be  brought  to  the  stake  a  thousand  times  over,  it 
would  not  appease  our  indignation,”  and  wishes  for 
Whitgift  the  same  fate  as  for  Grindal ;  who  declares 
that  Canon  Gore  teaches  rank  Nestorianism  ;  who 
charges  Nonconformists  with  being  the  direct  cause  of 
the  ignorance  and  wretchedness,  the  haunts  of  sin  and 
wickedness,  in  all  our  large  towns  ;  the  tone  and  temper 
of  such  a  man  is  wholly  unfitted  for  the  solution  of  any 
such  problem  as  the  reunion  of  Christians.  And  the 
display  of  learning  in  the  book  only  throws  into  darker 
relief  the  complete  lack  of  balance,  of  sanity,  of  self- 
discipline — to  say  nothing  of  charity — which  are  the 
essential  requirements  for  such  a  task. 

Very  different  in  temper  is  the  Encyclical  Letter  on 
the  Reunion  of  Christendom  of  Leo  XIII.,  dated  20  June 
of  last  year,  which  is  published  with  others  of  his  letters 
in  a  little  volume  called  “The  Pope  and  the  People.” 
One  feels,  in  reading  them,  more  particularly  in  reading 
this  one  on  Reunion,  that  they  are  the  outcome,  not 
only  of  the  adroitness  of  the  diplomatist  and  man  of 
affairs,  but  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  the  benevolence 
and  simplicity  of  the  saint.  From  the  ideas  and  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  writer  we  often,  most  often,  difler  pro¬ 
foundly,  and  we  feel  frequently  that  many  questions  are 
dismissed  as  settled  after  a  very  slight  discussion  :  101 
instance,  one  needs  not  to  be  a  Socialist  to  recognize 
how  superficial  is  the  criticism  of  Socialism  in  the  letter 
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on  the  Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  ;  but  the  result 
of  this  collection  is  to  show  that  the  Roman  Bishop’s 
title — Servus  servorum  Dei — is  not  misapplied  in  the 
•case  of  the  present  Pope.  O  si  sic  omnes!  The  analysis 
of  each  encyclical  is  well  done. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR. 

“The  Great  War  with  Russia:  the  Invasion  of  the 
Crimea.”  By  William  Howard  Russell,  LL.D. 
London  :  George  Routledge  &  Sons.  1895. 

MANY  readers,  but  especially  those  who  are  in  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf  of  later  middle  age,  will  be 
glad  to  read  the  pleasant  pages  of  Dr.  Russell’s  book. 
Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Times ,  which,  indeed,  were  epoch- 
making,  as  the  Germans  say,  will  find  the  Doctor  still 
retaining  much  of  his  old  fire.  There  is  the  wonderful 
descriptive  power  and  the  rich  variety  of  anecdote  which 
marked  the  letters  of  forty  years  ago.  Death  has  now 
removed  most  of  the  gallant  men  who  fought  in  that 
•contest  of  giants  ;  and  when  some  years  ago  we  visited 
the  battlefields,  we  saw  how  nature  with  a  healing  hand 
had  been  busy  effacing  the  records  of  old  hatreds. 
Where  the  furious  Frank  and  fiery  Russ  had  shouted  in 
their  sulphurous  canopy,  wild-flowers  only  were  to  be 
seen,  and  the  hum  of  insects  only  was  to  be  heard. 

The  history  of  the  campaign  has  been  so  often  told 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  add  much  to  it,  especially  after 
the  valuable  work  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley.  How  we 
■drifted  into  war  with  hardly  any  settled  plan  ;  how  our 
successes  were  often  accidents — as  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma — and  what  poor  results  came  from  such  lavish 
squandering  of  blood  and  treasure  :  all  these  matters  are 
again  illustrated  by  Dr.  Russell.  He  is  a  cheerful  and 
hearty  raconteur ,  and  his  accounts  have  a  racy  flavour 
of  barrack  life,  with  all  the  comic  adventures  of  the 
•camp,  and  the  jests  and  abundant  animal  spirits  of  the 
•officers,  many  of  whom  are  habitually  spoken  of  by  the 
sobriquets  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  regiments.  The 
descriptions  of  the  battles  of  the  Alma  and  Inkerman, 
and  of  the  light  cavalry  charge,  are  all  powerful  pieces 
of  writing.  Here  and  there  we  have  characteristic 
anecdotes  and  portraitures  of  prominent  men,  some  of 
whom  have  now  become  historical  personages.  Among 
these  the  account  of  Nolan  is  noteworthy.  Dr.  Russell 
often  saw  him.  Nolan  had  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
importance  of  cavalry,  and  had,  indeed,  written  a  book 
on  cavalry  tactics.  We  have  been  told  by  those  who 
knew  him  that  he  was  at  one  time  in  the  Austrian  ser¬ 
vice,  and  among  other  accomplishments  was  an  excellent 
linguist.  He  had  had  abundant  opportunities  of  per¬ 
fecting  himself  in  that  polyglot  country.  And  now  he 
will  have  his  niche  in  history  as  the  man  who 
•“blundered,”  according  to  Tennyson’s  well-known 
poem,  which  ought  always  to  be  read  in  the  first  version 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Examiner,  and  not  in  its  subse¬ 
quent  rifacimento. 

The  story  which  Dr.  Russell  tells  of  some  of  the 
general  officers,  who  were  penetrated  with  Peninsular 
traditions,  is  very  droll.  They  could  hardly  be  civil  to 
the  Frenchmen  with  whom  they  came  into  contact. 
Readers  ofGreville’s  Memoirs  will  recollect  how  difficult 
it  was  to  restrain  William  IV.  from  outbursts  of  rudeness 
when  he  was  in  the  company  of  French  gentlemen.  He 
had  not  forgotten  the  impressions  of  his  youth.  An 
additional  reason  for  finding  Dr.  Russell’s  recollections 
pleasant  reading  is  that  he  is  so  scrupulously  fair  to  our 
adversaries.  We  do  not  see  in  him  any  of  that  miserable 
Chauvinism,  occasionally  met  with,  which  affects  to 
depreciate  everything  Russian.  He  is  too  shrewd  not 
to  see  that  the  Russians,  imperfectly  known  in  Western 
Europe  before  the  Crimean  War,  gained  immensely  in 
reputation  by  it.  He  also  is  not  blind  to  the  faults  of 
the  English  ;  he  occasionally  tells  an  unpleasant  story, 
as  that  of  the  men  who  in  their  carelessness  were  going 
to  bury  a  wounded  Russian  before  he  was  actually  dead. 
He  speaks  also  very  severely  of  the  plundering  of 
Kertch.  But,  with  all  this,  his  patriotism  and  belief  in 
bis  countrymen  is  of  the  healthiest  kind,  and  many 
passages  in  his  book  will  prove  a  corrective  to  that  silly 
self-depreciation  which  seems  now  so  in  vogue  among 
us.  This  is  indeed  a  foolish  phase  of  some  of  our 


modern  literature.  Dr.  Russell  has  not  much  that  is 
new  to  tell  us  about  the  miserable  quarrels  between 
Lords  Cardigan  and  Lucan.  We  are  all  tired  of  this 
discreditable  story. 

He  is  interesting  when  he  tells  us  of  his  subsequent 
meetings  with  Crimean  heroes  ;  as,  for  instance,  with 
Todleben,  the  defender  of  Sebastopol,  concerning  whom 
there  was  recently  a  striking  paper  in  the  Russian 
magazine  [Istoricheski  Viestnik )  describing  his  conduct, 
while  Governor  of  Adrianople,  in  the  last  Russo-Turkish 
war.  By  the  way,  should  not  Mr.  Stone  on  p.  289  be 
Mr.  Stowe,  the  fellow  of  Oriel  who  was  sent  by  the 
Times  as  one  of  its  correspondents  ? 

Readers  will  follow  Dr.  Russell  with  delight  through 
his  sparkling  pages,  as  he  talks  pleasantly  of  English¬ 
man  and  Frenchman,  of  Russian  and  Turk.  It  is  he 
who  can  best  tell  us — to  use  the  words  of  a  well-known 
poem,  to  which  he  makes  an  incorrect  allusion — 

“  All  about  the  war, 

And  what  they  fought  each  other  for.” 

NOVELS. 

“  One  Never  Knows.”  By  F.  C.  Philips.  London  : 
Ward  &  Downey.  1895. 

T  F  this  book  contains  no  particularly  subtle  delineation 
of  character,  it  is  at  least  a  readable  story  with  a 
lively  plot.  The  colours  are  laid  on  generously  :  we 
have  a  most  villainous  villain,  who  is  reluctantly  left 
unkicked  by  his  friends  for  the  sake  of  his  wife — a  lady 
of  a  rigid  virtue,  against  which  all  the  other  characters 
in  the  book  spend  their  leisure  in  vainly  conspiring. 
She  is  somewhat  shabbily  rewarded  in  the  end  by  a 
blameless  divorce  and  a  subsequent  marriage  with  the 
man  of  her  heart :  although  “  not  visited,”  she  finds 
compensation  in  a  satisfactory  infant  son.  The  villain, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  afflicted  with  a  deformity  for  an 
heir — which  is  all  as  it  should  be.  There  is  a  pleasing 
naivete  about  the  entire  book,  and  the  straightforward 
nature  of  the  passions  dealt  with  is  really  restful.  Mr. 
Philips  gives  us  no  “sex  problems”  :  if  he  has  given 
us  no  flesh-and-blood  men  and  women  either,  that  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  his  story  “goes  along”  with 
spirit,  and  is  true  enough  to  life — as  it  is  lived  on  the 
Adelphi  boards. 

“  Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.”  By  Walter  Besant. 
London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

Mr.  Besant  has  made  a  very  thick  book  out  of  a 
remarkably  thin  plot.  His  hero,  a  young  doctor  and 
man  of  science,  hesitates,  through  some  three  hundred 
pages,  to  claim  a  fortune  of  over  twelve  millions  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled.  His  real  reason  for  so  doing  lies 
before  us  in  one  bulky  volume.  His  ostensible  reason 
was  an  objection  to  the  ancestors  he  would  have  had  to 
claim  at  the  same  time.  These  were  animated  people, 
given  overmuch  to  forging,  stealing  other  men’s  wives, 
developing  lunacy,  and  undergoing  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law ;  moreover,  their  gold,  to  the  last  half- 
sovereign,  was  ill-gotten.  However,  the  possibility  of 
putting  it,  under  Providence,  to  a  good  use  at  last 
reconciles  him  to  the  prospect  of  opulence.  The  un¬ 
expected  end,  which  is  quietly  humorous,  shall  not  be 
disclosed.  There  is  an  exceedingly  good  and  fervent 
girl  who  is  married  to  the  hero  and  deserts  him 
when  he  descends  so  low  as  to  touch  the  ill-gotten 
millions.  She  comes  back,  however,  and  the  curtain 
falls  upon  the  amiable  pair  at  their  afternoon  tea,  their 
consciences  at  last  at  rest.  Thus  the  reader’s  feelings 
undergo  no  intolerable  harrowing.  Indeed,  a  more 
soothing  work  than  this  it  is  seldom  our  lot  to  meet 
with  in  these  degenerate  days.  That  it  is  wholesome 
and  kindly  in  tone,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state. 
There  are  amusing  touches,  too.  In  short,  Mr.  Besant’s 
comfortable  public  will  not  be  disappointed. 

“A  Man  of  Genius.”  By  Henry  Murray.  London: 
Ward  &  Downey.  1895. 

There  is  plenty  of  stuff  in  this  book.  The  “  Man  of 
Genius,”  despicable  though  Mr.  Murray  makes  him,  is 
a  decidedly  interesting  figure.  He  forms  a  connection 
with  an  uneducated  girl  (a  natural  and  lovable  character) 
and  remains  constant  to  her  for  many  years.  They  are 
years  of  poverty  and  obscurity,  during  which  he  balances 
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whether  or  no  to  outrage  his  literary  conscience  and  ex¬ 
punge  from  his  novels  those  passages  which  he^  prizes  as 
most  “  true,”  but  which  his  publisher  is  inartistic  enough 
and  unbusiness-like  enough  to  consider  improper.  We 
almost  doubt  Mr.  Murray’s  good  faith  when  we  come  to 
this  publisher.  The  hero  finally  decides  in  favour  of  the 
well-paid  sacrilege,  and  settles  down  to  respectability. 
All  this  is  interesting  and  well  written.  But  now 
comes  along  a  beauteous  lady  of  the  manor  with  an  in¬ 
valid  husband.  This  obviously  dangerous  arrival  is  in 
a  position  to  patronize  the  rising  author,  and  docs  so, 
with  the  usual  result.  We  are  not  surprised  to  find 
him,  in  the  second  volume,  watching  her  in  her  blame¬ 
less  morning  gown,  and  “  guessing  at  the  polish  ot  the 
splendid  arms  and  shoulders.”  These  are  sad  days. 
But  we  confess  our  comprehension  ceases  when  we 
arrive  at  the  amazing  climax.  Author,  lady,  and  hus¬ 
band  are  agreed  in  applauding  a  line  of  conduct  on  the 
lady’s  part  rarely  so  generously  appreciated.  Whether 
the  average  reader  will  be  equally  charitable  is  open  to 
question.  Even  to  a  reviewer  whose  knowledge  ot  the 
world  has  been  enlarged  by  contemporary  fiction,  the 
incident  is  somewhat  startling.  We  venture  to  think 
that  it  mars,  but  does  not  spoil,  and  may  possibly  pro¬ 
mote  the  sale  of,  an  able  and  readable  novel.  Mr. 
Murray  has  a  considerable  notion  of  “  style,  and  never 
condescends  to  padding.  We  fancy  we  trace  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Gissing  here  and  there,  especially  in  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  book. 

“  The  Co-Respondent.”  By  G.  W.  Appleton.  London: 

Downey  &  Co.  1894. 

If  Mr.  Appleton  were  not  so  richly  endowed  with  that 
humour  which  was  once  called  “  new,”  his  might  be  a 
fairly  amusing  book.  If  every  action,  motive,  and  utter¬ 
ance  of  every  one  of  his  characters  were  not  in  hopelessly 
bad  taste,  it  would  even  be  an  interesting  one.  The  plot 
is  certainly  ingenious,  and  the  farcical  detail  well  carried 
out,  but  the  reader’s  disgust  is  aroused  at  the  very 
outset.  The  hero,  who  writes  in  the  first  person,  is  left 
^50,000  on  the  condition  that  he  marries  his  cousin 
Kate  :  that  lady  is  similarly  endowed,  on  condition  that 
she  marries  the  hero.  Should  either  party  decline,  the 
money  goes  to  the  nearest  lunatic  asylum.  Now  cousin 
Kate  has  “  a  lofty  spirit,”  and  “  eyes  that  one  can  almost 
see  in  the  dark  ”  :  in  spite  of  which  recommendations 
the  hero  prefers  an  astoundingly  innocent  fiancee  of  his 
own.  His  cousin  likewise  has  a  ‘ ‘  prior  attachment,’ 
so  that  four  lives  are  blighted  by  the  eccentric  testa¬ 
tor,  who  is  of  course  an  uncle.  Then  a  tasteful  idea 
occurs  to  the  hero.  He  will  marry  his  cousin  and 
promptly  divorce  her.  He  hastens  to  acquaint  her  with 
his  happy  thought  ;  her  lofty  spirit  at  once  consents  to 
public  disgrace  for  the  sake  of  a  fortune,  and  they 
proceed  to  hire  a  co-respondent,  one  Rafferty.  Every 
one  is  struck  with  the  plan,  though  the  lady’s  fiance 
certainly  remarks,  “  To  think  that  Kate,  my  Kate,  my 
dearly  beloved,  should  be  thus  degraded ;  that  any 
living  man  should  be  able,  without  cavil  or  denial,  to 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  her,  and  associate  her  name 
in  a  disgraceful  sense  with  that  ot  Rafferty’s  (sic)  is 
sickening,  and  past  all  endurance.”  Then  he  proceeds 
to  bargain  with  Rafferty.  That  gentleman,  “handsome, 
volatile,  brimming  over  with  animal  spirits,”  cheerfully 
consents  tocompromise  cousin  Kate  (for  a  consideration), 
and  is  much  rallied  by  that  sprightly  lady  on  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  his  position.  She  has  her  maidenly  misgivings, 
however.  “  He  will  do  some  outrageous  thing,  I  am 
sure,  that  will  get  into  the  evening  papers,”  she  pathetic¬ 
ally  observes.  But  all  goes  well.  A  midnight  visit  and 
a  few  warmly  expressed  letters,  and  the  thing  is  done. 
The  happy  four  settle  down  to  enjoy  the  money  and 
wedded  bliss  with  their  chosen  partners,  the  co¬ 
respondent  remains  a  valued  friend  of  all  parties,  and 
much  credit  is  reflected  on  every  one  concerned.  Have 
they  not  money  at  the  bank  ?  There  is  an  unintentional 
cynicism  about  this  author  that  goes  nigh  to  make  us 
regret  our  own  fastidiousness.  But  the  fact  remains  : 
his  book  is  vulgar — irretrievably  vulgar. 

Kitty  Holden.”  By  Adeline  Sergeant.  London  : 

Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

Kitty  Holden  is  the  name  of  a  young  woman  who  is 

irried  at  a  registrar’s  office,  and  entirely  overlooks  the 


incident  during  most  of  her  life.  She  suffers  severely 
from  a  stigma  cast  upon  her  by  the  fact  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  which,  in  her  case,  followed  the  civil  one,  was 
found  to  be  invalid.  A  supposed  foundling,  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  real  lord,  an  attempted  murder,  and  a  few 
suppressed  letters,  are  other  ingredients  in  this  pass¬ 
able  novel.  But  its  writer  has  given  us  far  better  work 
than  this.  There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  the  book. 
We  might,  indeed,  almost  omit  the  adjective. 

“  Martin  Hewitt,  Investigator.”  By  Arthur  Morrison. 

London  :  Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden.  1894. 

It  would  seem  to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  every 
one  wants  to  read  detective  stories.  Why  else  should 
every  one  find  it  accessary  to  write  them  ?  These  of 
Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  are  very  good  indeed  in  their  way. 
But  what  is  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison  doing  at  Scotland  Yard? 
With  “  Tales  of  Mean  Streets  ”  fresh  in  our  memory,  we 
would  fain  send  him  back  to  those  drab  slums  he  has 
painted  so  forcibly  and  so  well.  To  judge  the  book  en¬ 
tirely  on  its  own  merits,  however,  it  is  bright  and  clever 
enough,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Paget’s  illustrations  are  all  that 
is  spirited  and  appropriate.  Martin  Hewitt  is  certainly 
a  quite  uncomfortably  astute  detective  :  his  mysteries 
are  genuinely  puzzling  and  ingenious,  and  there  is  none 
of  the  over-elaboration  of  difficulties  which  makes  some 
criminal  tales  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  These  are  really 
entertaining  stories  :  yet  withal  we  could  wish  that  Mr. 
Morrison  would  leave  detective  fiction  to  the  many  who 
write  it  as  well  as  he,  and,  unlike  him,  can  write  nothing 
better. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 


“  Some  of  our  English  Poets.”  By  the  Rev.  Charles  D.  Bell, 
D.D.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

THERE  is  something  of  an  “  apt  concinnity  ”  in  the  six 
English  poets  selected  by  Canon  Bell— Gray,  Goldsmith, 
Cowper,  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth— in  this  volume  of 
essays,  wherein  the  poet  is  somewhat  more  the  subject  of  con¬ 
sideration  than  the  poetry.  Canon  Bell  gives  us  a  series  of 
agreeable  sketches  of  these  poets,  sketches  that  are  of  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  biographical  cast,  accompanied  by  citations  of  the  poetry 
by  way  of  illustrative  comment.  Scott,  whose  life  and  career 
possess  more  of  colour  and  piquancy,  is  accorded  a  nillei 
measure  of  treatment  than  the  rest.  Wordsworth,  as  is  natural 
in  such  a  scheme,  occupies  the  least  space  in  the  gallery  ot 
sketches,  although,  if  Canon  Bell’s  enterprise  had  been  a  purely 
critical  inquiry,  Wordsworth  would  doubtless  have  held  the  most 
prominent  position  of  the  six.  But  the  author’s  aim  has  been 
different,  and  we  are  not  of  those  who  quarrel  with  an  author 
because  his  book  is  not  other  than  it  is,  and  something  which  it 
could  not  reasonably  have  been.  Canon  Bell  does  not  invite  us 
to  the  consideration  of  new  facts,  or  suggest  new  points  of  view. 
He  has  utilized  the  labours  of  others  in  a  pleasing  and  acceptable 
fashion.  The  story  of  Scott’s  career  is  told  with  excellent  spirit, 
and  proves  as  rousing  as  it  ever  must  be  when  so  told.  The 
essays  on  Gray  and  Goldsmith  are  not  less  pleasant  reading, 
that 'on  Goldsmith  being  particularly  happy.  But  everybody, 
from  Washington  Irving  to  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  has  written 
happily  of  Goldsmith.  Decidedly,  however,  the  most  notable  of 
Canon  Bell’s  papers  is  that  on  Cowper,  in  which  we  find,  con¬ 
joined  with  traces  of  the  influence  of  Sainte-Beuve  and  lame, 
a  strong  personal  note  of  conviction  and  sympathy. 


“  Langland’s  Vision  of  Piers,  Plowman.”  Done  into  Modern 
Prose,  with  an  Introduction.  By  Kate  M.  Warren.  London : 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1 895. 


Not  many  years  ago  the  appearance  of  this  little  book  would 
have  been  looked  upon  as  something  remarkable.  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  an  edition  of  “  Piers  the  Plowman  ’  for  the  general 
reader”  is  no  longer  a  vain  or  chimerical  undertaking.  Outside 
the  circle  of  students  proper,  there  has  arisen  a  public  of 
readers  curious  concerning  fountainheads  of  English  literature 
other  than  the  Chaucerian  well  of  English  undefiled.  1  he  signs 
of  the  change  are  indeed  visible  to  all  who  follow  the  present- 
day  current  of  literary  production.  M.  Jusserand’s  recent 
admirable  study  of  Langland’s  “  Vision  ”  may  have  suggested 
the  prose  version  before  us.  But  however  that  may  be.  *jiss 
Warren’s  work  is  notable  and  worthy  of  many  readers.  \\e 
trust  that  among  the  many,  who,  we  suspect,  will  be  chiefly 
attracted  by  the  striking  pictures  of  English  society  in  Lang¬ 
land’s  time,  there  may  be  some  who  will  study  the  poem  as 
literature,  not  insensible  to  the  literary  skill  of  the  translator. 
The  version  is  based  upon  the  second  or  “  B  ’  text  of  1  rofessor 
Skeat’s  edition.  The  English  is  approximately  the  English  ot 
the  Bible,  with  the  alliteration  of  the  original  verse  retained  as 
much  as  possible.  There  is  no  better  model  foi  u  prose  un 
dering  of  the  “Vision”  than  the  English  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
translator’s  success  is  proved  by  the  excellent  dignity  and  sun- 
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plicity  of  her  narrative  style.  The  introductory  sketch  of 
Langland  and  his  work  is  ably  executed,  the  comparison  between 
Langland  as  allegorist  and  Iiunyan  being  just  without  exagger¬ 
ation,  and  the  annotation  is  sufficient  and  relevant. 

“  The  Curse  of  Intellect.”  Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood 
&  Sons.  1895. 

In  this  clever  story  more  power  is  shown  in  the  telling  of  it 
than  in  the  invention.  Asa  study  of  misanthropy,  it  is  no  doubt 
grim  and  sincere,  yet  it  lacks  the  Swiftian  spirit,  which  cleaves 
to  the  depths  as  a  two-edged  ruthless  sword.  It  is  not  hatred 
so  much  as  contempt  of  his  fellows,  that  moves  Reuben  Power 
to  take  an  ape  in  hand,  educate  him,  and  introduce  him  to  the 
civilized  world.  Power’s  “Beast”  is  something  of  what  the 
monster  was  to  Frankenstein,  but  he  is  in  gentlemanly  deport¬ 
ment  like  Sir  Oran  Haut-Ton.  He  becomes  endowed  with 
reason,  and  suspects  his  possession  of  a  soul.  “  How?”  it  may 
be  asked  By  the  use  of  the  whip,  in  the  masterful  hand  of 
1  ower.  A  stranger  and  less  convincing  account  of  the  birth  of 
asoul  there  could  not  be.  There  is  no  suggestion,  by  the  way, 
that  the  soul  of  Power,  who  is  from  the  first  presented  as  a  soul¬ 
less  person,  a  kind  of  “intellectual  all-in-all,”  had  passed  into 
the  monkey,  his  pupil.  This  is  a  defect  in  the  “machinery”  of 
the  story,  though  it  affects  not  the  force  of  the  “Beast’s”  satire 
of  mankind  one  whit.  When  the  Beast,  however,  shows  that  he 
knows  he  is  arguing  from  a  standpoint  of  half-knowledge,  he 
gives  his  case  away.  “I  think,  too,”  he  observes,  “if  I  had 
been  wholly  man  I  could  never  have  felt  so  strongly  as  I  do  the 
fact  that  intellect  is  lower  than  instinct.”  Precisely  so.  If  he 
had  been  man  he  would  have  known  that  what  he  asserts  to  be 
a  fact  was  no  fact  at  all.  All  that  follows  in  his  outburst  of 
^nunaafon  follows  naturally  enough.  Because  he  has  lost  his 

old  happiness  as  a  beast  of  instinct,”  the  happiness  arising  from 
ms  constituting  a  part  of  nature  and  being  involved  in  nature,  he 
tails  to  railing  against  intellect  as  “a  cursed  gift— a  gift  flowing 
trom  evil,  destroying  natural  instinctive  happiness,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  unnatural  misery  and  unnatural  morality.”  Ifby  intellect 
and  reason  the  moralist  concludes  that  happiness  is  not  our 
being’s  end,  the  half-man  or  ape-man  naturally  argues  that 
intellect  is  destruction  of  happiness  and  a  curse.  Power’s 

Beasts'  quarrel  with  intellect  reminds  us  of  the  Puritan’s 
disparagement  of  his  “best  and  dearest  friend — plum-porridge.” 

Select  Essays  of  Sainte-Beuve.”  Translated  by  A.  J.  Butler. 

London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

Air,  Butler  has  made  honourable  amends  in  these  translations 
of  Sainte-Beuve’s  essays  that  bear  on  English  literature  for 
having  ventured,'’  as  he  puts  it,  “  a  good  many  years  ago  to 
speak  disrespectfully,  of  a  remark  of  Sainte-Beuve’s.”  He  has 
rendered  very  successfully  some  of  the  most  delightful  and  in¬ 
structive  papers  in  the  “  C^useries”  and  the“Nouveaux  Lundis  ” 
the  essays  on  Cowper,  Gibbon,  Lord  Chesterfield’s  “  Letters  ” 
Grote  s  Greece,”  Taine’s  “  English  Literature,”  with  one  or  two 
extracts  from  other  sources,  and  the  admirable  lecture  on  the 
nature  of  a  Literary  Tradition.  English  readers,  indolently  averse 
from  consulting  the  originals,  will  be  grateful  for  Mr.  Butler’s 
excellent  renderings.  He  is  generally  remarkably  observant  of 
his  own  just  remark  as  to  Sainte-Beuve’s  writings.  “The  method  ” 
he  says  in  his  preface,  “  is  not  less  instructive  than  the  manner 
is  attractive.”  Mr.  Butler  has  succeeded  in  preserving  in  no 
slight  degree  the  attributes  of  the  critic’s  method  and  manner. 

1  Th!GS,t0IL  °f  Africa  and  its  Explorers.”  By  Robert  Brown, 

M.A  ,  Ph.D.,  &c.  Vol.  IV.  London:  Cassell  &  Co.  1895 

In  this  the  final  volume  of  his  comprehensive  historical  survey 
of  the  civilization  of  Africa — the  modern  civilization  we  should 
say— Mr.  Brown  treats  of  European  colonization  from  the 
earliest  times.  In  a  sense  there  were  always  streams  of  Euro¬ 
pean  immigration.  There  are  few  “natives”  in  Africa,  Mr 
Brown  observes,  almost  all  the  so-called  native  tribes  being 
immigrants.  Even  the  Kabyles  of  Algeria,  he  thinks,  are  most 
likely  immigrants,  though  some  regard  them  as  not  less  genuine 
natives  than  the  Basutos  and  Zulus.  To  the  Portuguese,  as 
earliest  in  the  field,  precedence  is  given  in  Mr.  Brown’s  annals  of 
colonization.  He  passes  onwards  in  due  chronological  sequence 
to  the  enterprises  of  the  Spanish,  French,  British,  and  Dutch, 
dealing  finally  with  the  more  recent  developments  of  German  and 
Italian  settlements,  and  of  the  British  East  Africa  and  other 
company  schemes.  These  very  various  experiments  in  European 
expansion  are  dealt  with  in  a  clear  and  well-ordered  narrative 
in  which  the  diverse  aspects  of  interest  which  so  vast  a  subject 
offers  are  presented  in  an  interesting  style.  Some  useful  maps  are 
introduced  in  the  text,  and  the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are 
two  hundred,  are  extremely  good. 
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NOTES. 

“  T'Hf.  Statesman’s  Year-Book”  for  1895  (Macmillan  &  Co 
edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie  and  I.  P.  A.  Ren  wick,  M.A.,  is 
ns  admirable  in  equipment,  both  on  the  statistical  side  and  the 
historical,  as  ever  it  has  been  in  the  past.  No  one  who  has  once 
used  this  handbook  and  who  has  not  ? — can  afford  to  dispense 
with  it  and  it  may  truly  be  said  of  “The  Statesman’s  Year- 
Book  that  it  is  one  of  those  things  which  use  and  benefit  have 
made  necessities.  The  arrangement  of  the  information  with 


regard  to  the  States  of  the  world,  their  Governments,  finance, 
pioducts,  commerce,  armies,  navies,  and  so  forth,  remains  un¬ 
changed,  and  the  work  of  revision,  which  we  have  tested  in 
various  ways,  has  been  scrupulously  done.  A  novel  and  useful 
feature  to  be  noted  is  the  information  with  regard  to  customs 
valuations  appended  to  the  commercial  statistics  of  the  various 
countries. 

Messrs.  Gibbings  &  Co.’s  new  edition  of  the  novels  of  Smollett, 
of  which  we  have  the  first  three  volumes,  “Roderick  Random,’ 
edited  by  Mr.  George  Saintsbury,  is  very  prettily  produced, 
similar  in  style  and  form  to  Messrs.  Dent’s  editions  of  Fielding 
and  Sterne.  Like  those  re-issued  classics,  the  Smollett  is  a  re¬ 
print  from  the  standard  text,  without  notes.  Mr.  Saintsbury’s 
introductory  sketch  of  Smollett’s  life  and  work  is  well  judged  and 
distinctly  happy  in  dealing  with  the  inevitable  “  Fielding  and 
Smollett”  parallel.  For  illustration,  Mr.  Frank  Richards 
supplies  some  clever  drawings,  the  best  of  which  is  the  “Strap” 
of  the  second  volume,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Bedford  provides  a  good  and 
effective  title-design. 

From  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have  two  well-printed 
volumes  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  “  Soldiers  Three  and  other 
Stories”  and  “Wee  Willie  Winkie,  Under  the  Deodars,  &c.,” 
and  a  new  edition  of  the  “  English  Men  of  Letters  ”  series,  the 
“Wordsworth”  of  Mr.  Myers,  the  “  Southey”  of  Prof.  Dowden, 
and  the  “Landor”  of  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  a  triplicity  of  poets  in 
one  volume,  and,  it  must  be  added,  an  apt  conjunction. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  note  Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s 
treatise,  “  The  Law  of  Torts  ”  (Stevens  &  Sons),  fourth  edition  ; 
a  sixth  edition  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Knight’s  capital  “  Cruise  of  the 
Falcon ”  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  Mr.  C.  E.  Stewart’s  “Law  of 
Wills,”  a  legal  handy  book  (Effingham  Wilson),  fourth  edition  ; 
“A  Short  Constitutional  History  of  England,”  by  H.  St.  Clair 
Feilden,  M.A.  (Oxford  :  Blackwell;  London  :  Simpkin  &  Co.), 
third  edition,  revised  and  partly  rewritten  by  W.  Gray  Ether- 
ridge,  M.A.  ;  Mrs.  Ewing’s  “  Six  to  Sixteen,”  and  “  The  Brownies 
and  Other  Tales”  (S.P.C.K.)  ;  and  the  third  volume  of  the 
“  Mermaid”  series  of  the  “  Best  Plays  of  Ben  Jonson  ”  (Fisher 
Unwin),  comprising  “Volpone,”  “Epicene,”  and  “The  Al¬ 
chemist.” 

“The  Handbook  of  Jamaica ”  for  1895  (Stanford),  compiled 
by  Messrs.  S.  P.  Musson  and  T.  Laurence  Roxburgh,  has  been 
so  long  acknowledged  as  a  model  reference  book  of  its  class, 
that  few  words  are  needed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  new  edition. 
The  “  Historical  Sketch”  of  the  Colony  is  brought  up  to  date, 
and  a  new  appendix  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  interesting  paper  on 
books  relating  to  Jamaica  in  the  Institute  Library  of  Kingston, 
by  Mr.  F.  Cundall.  An  excellent  new  map,  drawn  to  a  liberal 
scale,  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  Surveyor,  is 
another  notable  feature  of  this  skilful  and  trustworthy  com¬ 
pilation. 

Mr.  Edwin  Goadby  has  collected  his  various  contributions  to 
a  much-discussed  social  question  in  a  little  book,  “-The  Gothen¬ 
burg  Licensing  System  ”  (Chapman  &  Hall),  which  forms  a  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  history  of  the  origin,  aims,  and  effectual  results 
of  the  Swedish  licensing  plan.  From  time  to  time  we  have 
dealt  incidentally  with  the  points  raised  in  certain  of  Mr.  Goad- 
by’s  articles,  and  welcome  their  appearance  in  a  more  convenient 
form. 

Mrs.  De  Salis  deserves  commendation  for  her  attempts  to 
introduce  variety  into  the  cuisine  of  the  British  householder. 
Her  “National  Viands  h  la  Mode”  (Longmans  &  Co.)  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  international  recipes,  derived  from  many  sources,  so 
enticing  and  various  that  it  should  employ  the  skiil  of  even  a— 
moderately  ambitious  cook  for  more  than  a  single  season.  There 
are  American  and  Canadian,  Russian  and  Siberian,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese,  Mexican  and  West  Indian,  not  to  mention  many 
admirable  examples  of  Italian,  German,  and  French  dishes  in 
this  useful  little  book. 

We  have  also  received  three  additions  to  the  pretty  pocket 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  named  the  “Temple”  Shakespeare, 
edited  by  Mr.  Gollancz  and  published  by  Messrs.  Dent  &  Co.’ 
comprising  Parts  I.  and  1 1.  of  “  Henry  IV.”  and  “  Richard  III.”  ; 

“  Labour  and  Luxury,”  a  Reply  to  “  Merrie  England”  by  Nemo 
(Scott);  “When  Dreams  Come  True,”  by  Edgar  Saltus  (New 
York:  Transatlantic  Co.);  Part  II.  of  Professor  Oliver’s 
translation  of  Professor  Kerner’s  “National  History  of  Plants” 
(Blackie  &  Son),  with  beautiful  drawings  and  coloured  plate  : 
“Some  Popular  Historical  Fallacies  Examined,’’  Part  I.  (Burns 
&  Oates)  ;  “The  Spanish  Reformed  Church,”  a  sermon  by 
Professor  J.  E.  B.  Mayor  (Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &  Bowes)  : 

“  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Gospel  Scheme  of  Redemption,”  by 
Morton  Shaw,  M.A.  (Skeffington) ;  “  Stories  from  Ovid,”  edited 
by  A.  Hadrian  Allcroft,  M.A.  (Blackie  &  Son)  ;  “  Burning 
Questions,”  by  W.  Peart-Robertson  (Kegan  Paul  &  Co.): 

“  Brewery  Companies,”  by  H.  S.,  articles  reprinted  from  the 
Statist  j  the  “  Report  of  the  Police  Establishment”  of  the  city 
of  Liverpool  for  1894  (Liverpool:  Williams  &  Co.);  the 
“Report  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  1894”  (Madras  : 
Lawrence  Asylum  Press);  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,”  No.  4  ;  “  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials 
and  Alpines  for  1895,”  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  ;  and  the  curre 
issue  of  the  Bookseller. 
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The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  he 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  , 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be.  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country ,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  GO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
“XVII  CENTURY” 
CARPETS 

MAPLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 
TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  pi  ice 
before  deciding  elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the 
antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD  LONDON 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 


BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890, 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.' 

Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ... 
Ladies*  „  >> 

Gents’  it  » 


IS.  3d. 
2S.  3d. 
3s*  3<i. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 

|  Ladies’  Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  2s.  9d. 

Gents’  ,,  11  ...  3s- 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  2^  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  ri$d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4id.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  oj  Arms,  Initials ,  &c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  —  Ladies,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  Gents'  4-fold, 
4s  nd.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 


SUN 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 


NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  follow  ing 
Clause  : — 

PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS 

A  Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

L  administration. 

••For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society,  if  so  reqiiestecl  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  I  ol  y 
moneys  upon  giant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided .and .upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  will 
their  regulations)  either  pay  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  eJ^eedmg 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  s“ch  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  or  so  muc! h 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  a^.re*ai^  *°  \ve 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
nnrior  ^  coir!  Art  nr  nnv  other  Statute. 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

DIRECT  TO  THE  LEGAL  PERSONAL 

RFPRESENTATIVE  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  e-xPe^e^^a“^1S  5^ 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Executors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  , 

obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  SECRETARY, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


VINOLIA. 

ALLAYS  ITCHING,  CHAPS  &  CHILBLAINS. 

An  Efficacious,  Sanitary,  Harmless  Cream,  Is.  i\d. 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 

PTfiNOS. 


HE W  MODEL,  ISOS. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 

72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 

S.&P.ERiRD.'iiiBiiaim1 18  Gt.  Marlborough  St, London,!. 

SUTTON'S  GRASSES  AND  CLOVERS. 

FOR 

PERMANENT  PASTURE  from  20  -  per  acre. 
TEMPORARY  PASTURE  from  17,6  per  acre. 
RENOVATINC  OLD  PASTURES  at  9d.  and  IOo.  per  lb.  ;  80/-  and  90  -  per  CWT. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS  SEE 

SUTTON’S  FARMERS’  YEAR  BOOK  for  1895,  Now  Ready. 

SUTTON’S  SEEDS  Genuine  only  direct  from  SUTTON  &  SONS,  READING. 
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AMUSEMENTS 


VOICE-BUILDING  REDUCED  TO  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE. 


ROYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVEN- 

-LV  ING  at  8.30,  and  SATURDAY  MATINfiES  at  2.30,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  Humperdinck’s  Fairy  Opera  HANSEL  AND 
GRETEL  (in  English).  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager.— EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  by  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Preceded  at  8.30  by  IN  THE  SEASON,  by  LANGDON  E. 
MITCHELL.  Doors  open  8,  Commence  8.30,  Carriages  10.45.  MATINEE, 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  April  3rd,  and  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  3.  Doors 
open  2.30.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily  10  till  5.  Seats  maybe  booked 
by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 


(""RYSTAL  PALACE. — Admission  Daily  One  Shilling. 

V-/  EIGHTEENTH  SATURDAY  CONCERT,  APRIL  6th,  at  3.  WAGNER 
Programme,  including  two  last  acts  of  the  Grand  Opera  “  The  Flying  Dutchman." 
Vocalists:  Miss  Ella  Russell,  Miss  Jessie  King,  Mr.  William  Probert,  Mr.  Andrew 
Black,  Mr.  Henry  Pope,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir,  the  Grand  Orchestra  Con¬ 
ductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.  Numbered  Seats,  2s.  and  4s.,  unnumbered,  is. 


"MTAGARA  HALL,  St.  James’s  Park  Station. 

-*■  ^  [UNSOLD’S  PATENT,  Most  Successful  in  the  World.  1 

REAL  ICE  SKATING.  Ice  always  in  perfect  condition. 
Daily  9.30  to  1,  3s.  3  to  6,  5s.  8  to  11.30,  3s. 

Excellent  Orchestra.  First  Class  Restaurant.  Open  all  day. 


[  AWRIE  &  CO.,  15  Old  Bond  Street,  have  now  on  View 

*  **  a  Few  Choice  Pictures  by  Deceased  Masters,  including :  FRANZ  HALS,  VAN  DYCK, 

Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wouvekmans,  Cuyp,  Van  de  Velde,  &c. 


D  OYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTER  ETCHERS.— The 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  is  now  open  at  the  Society’s  Gallery, 
No.  5a  Pall  Mall  East,  from  10  till  6. 


A.  STEWART,  Secretary. 


OYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

-LV  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  103rd  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN 
10  till  6.  Admission  is. 

ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Sec. 


("'LIFFORD  GALLERIES,  21  Haymarket,  S.W. — Now 

Oil  Exhibition,  a  Collection  of  OIL  AND  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS, 
by  Aubrey  Hunt,  of  Life  and  Landscape  in  Tangiers  and  Morocco.  Admission,  on 
presentation  of  address  card,  io  to  6. 


THE  VOICE-BUILDING  COURSE. — The  results  of  this  course,  both  in 

singing  and  speaking,  are  surprising,  almost  incredible.  The  delivery  is  generally 
revolutionised  in  a  single  month.  Not  only  is  the  power  or  volume  of  every  voice 
at  least  doubled,  and  its  scale  or  compass  extended  from  two  to  five  notes,  but  the 
quality  becomes  pure,  not  simply  modified  and  improved,  but  absolutely  pure  and 
resonant  throughout  its  entire  compass.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  speakers  and 
singers,  and  has  been  applied  with  unvarying  success  by  public  speakers,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  readers^  actors,  singers,  and  those  whose  vocal  powers  were  failing. 

VOCAL  DEFECTS,  resulting  from  an  improper  or  abnormal  use  of  the  voice* 
can  in  all  cases  be  removed,  since  such  defects  are  invariably  caused  by  abnormal 
muscular  contraction — seldom  by  disease— acute  bronchitis  being  apparently  the 
only  form  of  throat  affection  which  necessarily  hampers  the  free  and  full  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  chords.  A  short  breath,  a  weak  voice,  a  limited  compass, 
huskiness,  harshness,  impure  quality,  change  of  register,  and  falsetto  voice  are 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  phenomena.  Protracted  effort  can  be  endured  without 
fatigue.  The  full  use  of  vocal  powers  affords  pleasure  instead  of  pain,  even  where 
serious  fears  have  been  entertained  on  account  of  catarrh,  clergymen's  sore  throat, 
or  irritation,  when  once  the  functional  process  has  been  restored.  Medical  treatment 
affords  temporary  relief  only.  Voice-building  effects  a  permanent  cure. 

VOCAL  IMPEDIMENTS  successfully  treated  by  a  method  which  expands 
the  chest,  develops  the  voice,  and  gives  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation  of  the  most 
difficult  and  troublesome  combinations.  Under  this  head  come  stammering, 
stuttering,  lisping,  spasmodic  hesitation,  and  indistinct  articulation. 

SPEAKERS,  HEADERS,  and  ACTORS  gain  from  their  increased  com¬ 
pass  such  richly  modulated  inflections,  and  from  their  enlarged  volume  of  tone  such 
striking  contrasts  of  power — thus  being  able  to  fully  and  appropriately  produce 
intended  effects — that  the  grand  faults  of  monotony  and  mannerism  give  place  to  a 
varied  and  effective  delivery. 

FOR  SINGERS  the  advantages  are  almost  beyond  numbering.  All  signs  of 
register  disappear,  and  the  weak  middle  notes  of  the  soprano  and  contralto,  the 
upper  ones  of  the  tenor  and  bass,  become,  almost  from  the  first,  the  most  resonant 
of  all.  Execution  is  found  to  be,  not,  as  before,  a  matter  of  tardy  growth,  but  the 
speedy  outcome  of  perfect  freedom  of  vocal  action.  Later,  all  the  requirements  of 
artistic  expression  are  made  accessible  to  all.  A  pure,  rich,  ringing  tone,  perfect 
ease  in  reaching  the  highest  notes,  are  some  of  the  results  of  this  course. 

TO  TEACHERS  OF  THE  VOICE,  whether  for  elocution  or  singing,  the 
Voice-Building  Course  affords  a  thoroughly  digested  plan  for  assailing  all  radical 
faults  of  throat  or  respiration,  besides  giving  definitely  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  all  artistic  vocal  efforts  must  be  based.  These  exercises  are  developed 
from  a  study  of  nearly  all  the  prevailing  systems  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
more  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  They  furnish  a  most  complete- 
system  for  the  voice. — M.  LECLERQUE  (  Voice  Specialist),  Author  of  “  The  Human 
Voice  in  Song,”  “The  Speaking  Voice,"  “The  Cause  and  Treatment  of  Voice 
Defects,”  5  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 


Fiue  Thousand  Orphan  and  Outcast 
Children  to  Feed  Euery  Day. 


The  Committee  of  “Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES" 


THE  HOTEL  TARIFF  BUREAU,  96  Regent  St.,  W., 

supplies  the  TARIFF  CARDS  of  most  of  the  principal  Hotels  in  England, 
Riviera,  &c.,  on  application  without  obligation  of  any  kind. 


QT.  LEONARDS  ON-SEA  (Upper),  best  part  of. — Well 

Furnished  Private  Residence  of  Fourteen  Rooms  to  be  let  for  Six  Months  or 
longer.  Terms  ^5  5s.  per  week.— Apply,  Lessee,  Flux;  Thompson  &  Flux, 
Solicitors,  3  East  India  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


TDOARD  AND  RESIDENCE.  Three  Minutes  from 

Gloucester  Road  Station.  Terms  Moderate.  5  Grenville  Place,  Cromwell 
Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W. 


ASH. — Married  Ladies  deriving  incomes  under  Will  or 

Settlement,  but  who  are  restrained  from  anticipating  same,  in  cases  where 
it  would  be  clearly  for  their  benefit  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  their 
income,  on  reasonable  terms,  sho  1  Id  without  delay  apply  to  P.  B.  Wooldridge, 
Esq.,  3  South  Square,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


earnestly  APPEAL  for  AID  in  support  of  the  great  family 
of  orphan  and  waif  children  now  sheltered  in  the  institu¬ 
tions,  to  which  about  eight  souls  are  added  every  24  hours 

Gratefully  will  even  the  smallest  donations  be  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler;  by  the  Chairman  o5 
Committee,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sheppard ;  by  the  Vice-Chairman-,. 
Mr.  Howard  Williams  ;  by  the  Founder  and  Director,  Dr, 
T.  J.  Barnardo;  or  by  the  Bankers,  L.  and  S.  W.  Bank 
(Bow  Branch),  and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. 

E.  E.  GILL,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary. 

JOHN  ODLING.  General  Secretary. 


T>  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

-LV  COOPER’S  HILL.  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
n  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department. — For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


Radley  college.— scholarships,  1895. — Two  of  £80, 

one  of  ;£so,  one  of  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 

the  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

v-^  INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  ;£8o  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


(CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 

^  HOWARD  HOUSE,  ARUNDEL  STREET,  TEMPLE. 

SERIES  METHOD. 

The  School  aims  at  giving  a  thorough  training  in  all  branches  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Greek  (Ancient).  For  Syllabus,  apply  The  Secretary.  Explanatory 
Treatise,  6d.,  post  free. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION 

*  V  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident,  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster. 


"DLUN  DELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon. — Seven  (or 

-L)  more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  15,  will  be  AWARDED  after  Examination 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21.— Particulars  maybe  obtained  from  the  Head  Master. 
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Offices  of  the  Institutions — 

18-26  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

.  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


RIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES  FOR 

SPAIN,  SICILY,  the  ADRIATIC,  &c. 


SPAIN,  SICILY,  the  ADKIA I  1C,  &c.  ...  ,  T  .  .. 

The  Steamship  “  GARONN  H,”  3876  tons  register,  3000  horse-power.  will  leave  London  20th 
ril  for  a  39  days’  Cruise,  visiting  CADIZ  (for  Seville,  Ac.).  TANGIER,  M  A  LAG  A,  PALER  MO, 
icona,  Venice,  Trieste,  Ragusa,  Corfu,  Malta.  Phillipeville  (for  Constantine), 
.GIERS,  GIBRALTAR,  arriving  at  Plymouth  on  28th  May,  and  London  29th  May. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

(  F  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

fanagers:  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Avenue,  London,  E.C 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the 
d  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  WILL  CLOSE  AT  OR  BEFORE  12  O’CLOCK,  ON  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  3,  1895, 

BOTH  FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


This  Company  has  secured  the  rights: 

To  nrosDect  over  certain  blocks  of  Freehold  Property  in  Western  Australia  belonging  to  the 
T  PHampton  Plains  Estate,  Limited,  and  to  purchase  a  block  to  be  selected.  The  blocks  contain 
areas  varying  from  7,000  to  13,000  acres. 

To  further  prospect  over  upwards  of  114,000  acres  of  Freehold  Lands  of  the  Hampton  Plains 
Estate,  Limited,  and  to  take  up  Mining  Claims  thereon. 

To  purchase  the  “  Orient”  Mine,  near  Coolgardie,  W.A.,  with  its  valuable  water  catchment. 

To  purchase  Gold  Mining  Leases  comprising  about  30  acres,  adjoining  the  “Orient”  Mine- 

HAMPTON  GOLD  FIELDS,  LIMITED, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 


CAPITAL  -  £100,000 

IN  100,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WEST  AUSTRALIAN  SYNDICATE,  Limited,  invite  applications  for  45,000  Shares  at  par,  payable  2s.  6d 
on  Application  2s  6d.  on  Allotment,  5s.  two  months  after  Allotment,  and  the  balance  in  calls  not  exceeding  5s.  each  as 
required,  but  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months.  The  Shares  may  be  paid  up  in  full  at  any  time, 

and  will  rank  for  Dividend  upon  the  amount  paid. 

45,000  Shares  are  appropriated  for  providing  Working  Capital  as  required,  of  which  20,000  Shares 

are  reserved  for  future  issue. 


EMrectors : 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  DONOUGHMORE, 
K.C.M.G.,  Chairman.  „  _  ,  „ 

ERNEST  C.  HAINES  (Messrs.  Haines,  Batchelor  &  Co.),  Canon 

Street,  London.  ___  .  , 

-*R.  HERBERT  LAPAGE,  M.I.C.E.,  Director  of  the  West  Australian 
Gold  Fields,  Limited,  and  of  the  Hampton  Lands  and  Railway 
Syndicate,  Limited. 

LIEUT.-COL.  W.  OUGHTON-GILES,  Ravensbury,  Ascot. 

S.  D.  STONEHAM,  Director  of  the  Mount  Margaret  “  Reward 
Claim,  Limited. 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 


((Bankers : 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  Limited,  37  Nicholas 
Lane,  London ;  Head  Office,  Edinburgh  ;  and  Branches  in 
Scotland. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  Limited,  Coolgardie, 
Western  Australia. 

Solicitors ; 


BURN  &  BERRIDGE,  n  Old  Broad  Street,  London. 

((Brokers : 

BARBER  &  BRIDGFORD,  2  Drapers’  Gardens,  London. 
HARDIE  &  TURNBULL,  42  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


(auditors : 

MONKHOUSE,  GODDARD  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  28  & 
29  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London. 


Secretary  and  Offices  {pro  tem.) : 

FRANK  TURNER,  18  St.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London. 


PROSPECTUS. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  : — 

1.  To  purchase  the  benefit  of  a  Contract  (hereinafter 
mentioned)  by  which  this  Company  will  acquire  for  the 
period  and  on  the  terms  therein  mentioned,  the  right  to 
purchase  a  block  of  not  less  than  7000  acres  of  the 
^valuable  Freehold  Property,  situate  in  the  Hampton 
Plains  District.  Western  Australia,  owned  by  the 
HAMPTON  PLAINS  ESTATE,  LIMITED-the  impor¬ 
tant  developments  on  which  are  now  attracting  uni¬ 
versal  attention. 


If  this  Company  decides  to  exercise  the  right  to  purchase  a  Block  as 
above,  a  separate  Company  is  to  be  formed,  to  acquire  the  same,  and 
the  consideration  payable  to  the  Hampton  Plains  Estate,  Limited,  is  to 
be  satisfied  wholly  in  fully-paid  shares. 

2.  To  purchase  the  benefit  of  a  Contract  (hereinafter 
mentioned)  by  which  this  Company  will  acquire  for  the 
period  and  on  the  terms  therein  mentioned,  the  right  to 
prospect  over  and  select  Gold  Mining  Claims  on  about 
114,000  acres  of  the  above  Freehold  Lands  owned  by  the 
HAMPTON  PLAINS  ESTATE,  LIMITED. 

Under  the  conditions  of  this  Contract  this  Company  can  select  Gold 
Mining  Claims  of  25  or  50  acres  each,  so  long  as  they  are  not  within 
certain  stipulated’ distances  of  each  other.  In  the  event  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  working  any  of  the  Claims  the  Hampton  Plains  Estate,  Limited, 
will  be  entitled  to  one-fourth  of  the  profits  resulting  from  such  working, 
and  in  the  event  of  this  Company  forming  other  Companies  to  purchase 
and  work  the  Claims,  the  Hampton  Plains  Estate,  Limited,  will  be 
entitled  to  one-fourth  of  the  nominal  Capital  of  any  Companies  so 
formed,  such  one-fourth  to  be  paid  entirely  in  fully-paid  Shares.  One- 
fourth  of  the  nominal  Capital  of  any  such  Companies  is  to  be  set  aside 
to  provide  Working  Capital. 

The  whole  of  the  above  Freeholds  arc  exempted  from  all  land  taxes, 
charges  or  assessments, until  the  30th  June,  1905.  The  Royalty 
payable  to  the  West  Australian  Government  is  only  2s.  per  oz. 
on  gold. 

3.  To  acquire  the  leases  of  and  work  a  Gold  Mining 
(Property  situated  about  one  and  a  half  miles  S.E.  of  the 


town  of  Coolgardie,  known  as  the  “Orient”  Mine,  com¬ 
prising  an  area  of  about  fifteen  acres. 

4.  To  acquire  the  Gold  Mining  leases  of  about  thirty 
acres  adjoining  the  above-mentioned  “  Orient”  Mine  and 
to  develop  the  same,  and,  if  thought  advisable,  to  work, 
or  to  dispose  of  them  or  portions  thereof  to  other 
Companies. 

“  The  “  Orient  ”  Mine  and  adjoining  leases  have  been  visited  several 
times  lately  by  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Lapage,  who  has  reported  upon  the 
same  to  the  Directors,  and  recommends  the  property.  Whilst  at 
Coolgardie  he  acquired  these  leases  on  behalf  of  “  The  Swan  Syndicate, 
Limited,”  of  which  he  is  a  Director  and  Shareholder.  “The  London 
and  West  Australian  Syndicate,  Limited,  have  obtained  and  handed  to 
the  Directors  of  this  Company  the  report  on  the  “  Orient  ”  Mine,  of 
Mr.  W.  H.  Matthews,  the  General  Manager  of  Bayley’s  “Reward” 
Claim  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited.  Copies  of  both  these  reports 
accompany  the  Prospectus. 

As  regards  WATER— It  will  be  seen  by  the  Reports  enclosed  with 
the  Prospectus  that  this  property  is  exceptionally  favoured,  owing  to 
there  being  on  part  of  the  “  Orient  ”  Mine  a  natural  catchment  for 
rainfall,  and  that  on  the  remaining  part  a  tank  or  reservoir  has  been 
excavated  and  an  embankment  thrown  across,  by  which  means  several 
mdlions  of  gallons  can  be  collected.  Mr.  Herbert  Calthrop  Jones 
(Manager  of  the  Mine),  writing  on  4th  February,  says  he  is  selling 
Water  and  that  he  has  fenced  in  the  dam. 

RAILWAY— The  Railway  to  Coolgardie  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  about  the  end  of  the  current  year,  when  the  Orient  property 
will  be  within  about  ij  miles  of  a  station. 

The  London  and  West  Australian  Syndicate,  Limited,  who  are  the 
vendors  to,  and  promoters  of,  the  Company,  have  fixed  the  price  to  be 
paid  by  the  Company  for  the  properties  at  £55,000,  payable  as  to 
£10,000  in  cash,  £35,000  in  fully  paid  shares,  and  the  balance  in  cash 
or  fully-paid  shares,  or  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  fully -paid  shares,  at 
the  option  of  the  Directors.  This  will  leave  45,000  shares  available 
for  providing  Working  Capital  as  required,  but  at  present  it  is  proposed 
to  hold  at  least  20,000  in  reserve  for  future  issue.  The  V endors  reserve 
the  right  of  subscribing  for  10,000  of  these  shares  at  par,  for  twelve 
months,  from  the  date  of  the  first  allotment  of  shares. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into,  viz. Two  Agree¬ 
ments  dated  respectively  20th  December,  1894,  and  5th  March,  1895, 
both  between  Hampton  Plains  Estate,  Limited,  and  Lord  Castletown, 
Lord  Arthur  Butler,  and  Benjamin  Septimus  Brigg  (Trustees  for  Deben¬ 
ture  Holders  of  that  Company),  and  London  and  West  Australian 
Syndicate,  Limited  ;  an  Agreement  dated  9th  January,  1895,  between 
Richard  Herbert  Lapage  (acting  for  The  Swan  Syndicate,  Limited), 
and  London  and  West  Australian  Syndicate,  Limited  ;  and  an  Agree¬ 
ment  dated  14th  March,  1895,  between  London  and  West  Australian 
Syndicate,  Limited,  and  Robert  Smith  as  Trustee  for  the  Company. 

These  Contracts,  together  with  the  Reports  of  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Lapage 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Matthews,  can  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the 
Solicitors. 

The  Vendors  have  entered  into  agreements  and  arrangements  with 
third  parties  for  guaranteeing  the  subscription  of  the  Capital  of  the 
Company,  to  none  of  which  the  Company  is  a  party.  Applicants  for 
shares  will  be  deemed  to  have  had  sufficient  notice  of  their  nature  and 
contents,  and  to  have  waived  their  right  (if  any)  to  any  particulars  of 
these  agreements  and  arrangements,  whether  under  Section  38  of  the 
Companies  Acf,  1867,  or  otherwise. 

The  Vendors  will  pay  all  expenses  of,  and  incident  to,  the  promotion 
and  formation  of  the  Company  up  to  and  including  allotment. 

Applications  for  shares  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form 
and  forwarded  to  the  Company’s  Bankers,  together  with  a  remittance 
for  the  amount  payable  on  application.  The  allotment  will  be  made 
as  early  as  possible  after  the  subscription  list  is  closed ,  and  in  cases 
where  no  allotment  is  made,  the  amount  deposited  on  application  will 
be  returned  at  once,  without  deduction.  If  the  number  of  shares 
allotted  be  less  than  that  applied  for,  the  surplus  will  be  credited  in 
reduction  of  the  payment  on  allotment  so  far  as  necessary,  and  any 
balance  will  be  returned. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Bankers,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

London,  21  st  March,  1895. 
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THE 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 


19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 


Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY 


FOR  THE 


■EA  1  IREL\  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President — H . R. H .  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


Treasurers  j ^  ™DS0N’  Es1-  M.P. 

(H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS, 


Esq. 


I  fpufc  tpL  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 


PA  TRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 


PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K  G. 

Chairman  of  Committee— 'Six  George  S.  Measom,  J.P. 
Treasurers- Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  RUthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers — Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 


The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 

Sosnimf^  mV  ‘arne'fpcrfect'y  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
npS'/if0  d  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 

KTngdomhe  P°°r  Wh°  C°me  fr°m  aH  PartS  °f  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 


The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief  This  will 

andeSPS:tattethe  rebuildi"g°f  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site  to  proVide  which 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery 
a  sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 


t(The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 

them  tn  hpU,T°ueS’  an<?  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 


romI’sSCAirtn0nlnanda  D°uations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &.  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 


T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  SecretaTy. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  obiecl 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  inconsequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. q 


heSy^L^Tance-685601^117  aPP6al  t<5  the  PubHc  t0  extend  * 


L  %  ^plying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed.  * 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions  by 
Donations  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  byPinduc’ing 
their  friends  to  become  members.  1  g 


Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom 
The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  Zch  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  mean^ 


Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to 


JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


//,  Ther1f-iol1/  °f  ot/Jer  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations  ■  hut 

assistant  *****  °f  ^  de/enifJs-^tZt  any 


THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 


Patron— HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for— 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children’s  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


Remington 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 
SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


fatron— &ct  iS-lost  ffirarious  jHajrstg  tljc  ©urett. 

President— His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman— Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman — Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 
Secretary— CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 


Typewriter. 


YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  YQIJR 

WRITING  IN  THE  OLD  WAY. 


The  daily  use  of  the  REMINGTON  in  the  Royal  Household  is  only 
another  indication  of  its  growing  popularity,  which  is  further  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  our  Machines  are  used  in  all  Departments  of  Her  Majesty’s  Service 

—10  REMINGTON’S  being  in  use  to  1  of  all  other  makes 
combined. 


appeal. 

'JIHE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  larg-e  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 
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The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  So.,  69  Strand ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 
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insurance. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE, 
i-  Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

«Our  Daughters  ” 

“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three. 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent.  |  FLtOR 


At  the  Investigation  in  1884  and  1889  Early  Bonus, 

The  Scottish  Union  &  National  Insurance  Company 

Policies,  Whole  Life,  received  for  each  year  since  they  began  to  rank, 

>  A  Bonus  Addition  of  E2  per  cent.  JKS 

FIRE  INSURANCE.—  Almost  all  Descriptions  of  Property 
Insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Edinburgh— 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE;  London— 3  KING  WILLIAM 
LD  kghr  35^  IC.c.  _  Dublin-28  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


UNDER  ITS 


Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechurch  Street,  London. _  Actuarv  and  Secretary. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
“Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd 

TOBACCONISTS 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
»  |H  .  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
A-A  Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 

,,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


ESTABLISHED  1824. 


Capita!  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterlinc. 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY  : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 
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COTHERAN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE. 

No  542,  Just  Published,  contains  the  first  portion  of  an  interesting  collection 
of  works  in  Genealogy  and  Family  History,  Heraldry,  and  Kindred  Subjects 
besides  a  Supplement  of  General  Literature. 

Post  free  on  application  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  or  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. _ 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 

LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared _in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  ESTATE 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application, 

““rtTeSIs: 

LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £8,406,405. 

Fire— Fife— Endowments— Annuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE. 

death  duties. 

This  ComDanv  is  prepared  to  issue  Life  Policies  covenanting  to  pay  the  DEATH 
nilTIFS  direcUo  the  Government  BEFORE  GRANT  OF  PROBATE,  and  to  secure 
'  till! Tame  advanVage,  when^eshed,  to  UNENCUMBERED  EXISTING  POLICIES. 

Head  OFFICES.  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONpON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


Now  ready,  58th  Edition,  price  2s. 

'T'HE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a 

A  Lady  The  Original  Authorized  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time 
London*:  SIMPKIN?  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Limited. 

TDOOKS. — HATCH  ARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

-D  ,87  Piccadilly  ,W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  cooks,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

APRIL. 

ENGLAND  AND  THE  MEDITERRANEAN.  By  Colonel  Sir  George 

THF  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martineal. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  By  Sidney  Low. 
PFMATTTFS  OF  IGNORANCE.  By  Lady  Priestley. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN  PARIS.  By  the  Count  de  Calonne. 
SEX  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE.  By  Mrs.  Crackanthorpl. 

THF  GRFATF'R  ANTIQUITY  OF'  MAN.  By  Professor  Prestivich. 

THE  LATEST  IRISH  LAND  BILL:  a  Suggestion.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lor.i 

SOMEI°AMERIICAN  “IMPRESSIONS”  AND  “COMPARISONS.”  By 

THE  "'play's Z O F TT H O M A S  " H E Y WOO D .  By  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 

LONDON  AND  THE  WATER  COMPANIES.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 

Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.  ^ 

the  dtatfss\RON  OF  TATIAN.  By  Walter  R.  Cassels. 

SKOPAS AND  PRAXITELES  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.  By  Miss 

WH AtTs CHURCH  AUTHORITY?  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Carter  {o/Clcwcr). 
MANUFACTURING  A  NEW  PAUPERISM.  By  C.  S.  Loch. 

London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 

Just  published.  Crown  8vo,  price  One  Shilling. 

THE  FAITH  OF  REASON. 

By  A  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Showing  by  the  exercise  of  Reason,  as  well  as  from  Revelation,  the  life 
of  men  in  the  world  to  come;  that  the  affections  of  this  world  survive 
there,  and  that  the  departed  see  us  still  in  this  world. 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Ltd 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  Der  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . .£1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World. 


1  10  6 


Copies  ior  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


30  March,  1893. 


Mr.  MORING’S  CATALOGUES  AND 
BOOKS  OF  EXAMPLES. 

itlonumcntnl  23msscs.  Book  of  Examples  of  Monu¬ 

mental  Brasses.  Royal  quarto,  post  free. 

33rnss  Door  tilntcs.  Book  of  Examples  of  Brass  Door 

. .  '  Plates.  Royal  quarto,  post  free. 

<L3ooft=$Jlntcs.  A  Book  of  Illustrations  of  Book-Plates 

designed  and  engraved  in  mediaeval  style  on  wood.  Imperial  i6mo, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  25  stamps. 

Sbcal  lEngrabtng,  Ltings.  Sbcnls,  $rc.  Catalogue  of  Seal 

Engraving,  Rings,  Seals,  Stones,  etc.,  handsomely  printed  on  hand¬ 
made  paper,  and  illustrated  with  Autotype  reproductions  of  seals 
and  medals.  Also  an  Introduction  on  the  History  of  Seals  and  the 
Art  of  Seal  Engraving.  13  stamps. 

THstting  (tTnrtis  anb  $)vtbate  Stationery.  Price  list  and 

specimens  of  Visiting,  Invitation,  Wedding, ^aud  Memorial  Cards, 
Dies  and  Note  Papers,  post  free. 

f^cralbtc  Jlainting  anb  fillumtnattng.  A  leaflet  con¬ 
taining  prices  for  Armorial  Painting,  Shields,  Banners,  Hatchments, 
Heraldic  Stained  Glass,  and  Illuminated  Addresses,  post  free. 

THOMAS  MORING,  52  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON,  W.C. 

dfstablisfjeti  1791. 


Reduced  to  £2  2s. 

CERVANTES’  DON  QUIXOTE, 

H.  E.  WATTS’  Translation  of  CERVANTES’  DON  QUIXOTE. 

Best  Library  Edition ,  printed  on  band-made  paper,  in  Five 
Volumes,  sm.  pto,  l88p-8g.  Subscription  price,  £4. 

This  is  considered  by  all  competent  critics  to  be  the  best  of  all  the 
English  translations  of  the  great  Spanish  romance.  The  life  of  Cervantes 
by  Mr.  Watts,  which  forms  the  first  volume,  is  a  masterpiece,  based 
throughout  upon  sound  historical  research.  The  Index  which  terminates 
the  work  is  most  exhaustive,  and  is  the  only  complete  Index  ever  added  to 
any  English  edition  of  “  Don  Quixote.” 

Very  few  copies  remain,  immediate  application  is  needed  to 
secure  a  copy. 


BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  Piccadilly,  London. 


The  United  Service  Magazine. 

CONTENTS  FOR  APRIL.  PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS. 

War  Clouds  in  the  North.  Lieutenant  Kuylenstierna. 

The  Submarine  Boat.  Further  Notes.  Lieutenant  Sleeman,  late  R.N. 

Army  Financial  Reform.  Major  Seton  Churchill. 

Australian  Federation  for  Defence.  Major-General  Tulloch,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 
The  Scourge  of  India  :  Its  Cruse. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Lieut. -Colonel  William  Hill  Climo,  M.D. 
The  Hong  Kong  Plague.  “  An  Onlooker.” 

Defaulter-Sheets.  Major  Pearse. 

A  Pha  for  the  Navy  League.  H.  W.  Wilson. 

Patent  Laws  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  a  Chapter  on  India. 

Major  J.  G.  Stone,  R.A. 

The  Colonial  Troops  of  France  :  Apropos  of  Madagascar. 

Captain  Pasfielo  Oliyer. 
The  War  between  China  and  Japan.  Colonel  Maurice,  C.B. 

LONDON : 

William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  13  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

And  at  all  Railway  Stations  and  Booksellers- 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents.  APRIL.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

Cheques.  By  Viscount  Wolmer,  M.P. 

The  Choice  of  Books.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Waggon.  By  Miss  Balfour. 

The  Currency  Question — for  Laymen  : 

I.  Introductory.  By  Herbert  Gibbs. 

II.  Trade  and  Industry.  By  Sir  William  II.  Houldsworth, 
Bart.,  M.B. 

III.  India.  By  Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby.  By  W.  Laird  Clowes. 

The  Progressive  Check.  By  C.  A  Whitmore,  M.P. 
Twenty-five  Years  of  a  German  Court  Theatre.  By  J.  L. 

Macdonald. 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Professor  G.  W. 
Prothero. 

Recent  Finance.  By  Observer. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

APRIL. 

FREDERIC  CHAPMAN. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  EGYPT.  By  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  T.  Marriott,  Q.C. 

THE  LIBERAL  PARTY  AND  ITS  CANDID  FRIENDS.  By  W.  B. 
Dupfield. 

MR.  BALFOUR'S  “  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF.”  By  Professor  W. 
Wallace. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  COAST  DEFENCE.  By  W.  Laird  Clowes. 

THE  HISTORICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  MONETARY  QUESTION.  By 
Honble.  Ai.ex.  Del  Mar. 

THE  CHINA  PROBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION.  By  E.  T.  C.  Werner. 
LITERARY  DEGENERATES.  By  Janet  E.  Hogarth. 

TRUCK  LEGISLATION  AND  THE  HOME  SECRETARY’S  BILL.  By  *• 
Stephen  N.  Fox. 

GLASGOW  :  A  MODEL  MUNICIPALITY.  By  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher. 
LANDSCAPE  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.  By  John  Brett,  A.R.A. 

A  NEW  LAW  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISPERSAL.  By  Chas.  Dixon. 

THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  Ciiaps.  xxi. — xxiv.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LD„  LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  954.  APRIL  1895.  2s.  6d. 


CONTENTS. 

CHINA'S  EXTREMITY. 

THE  COMING  OF  SPRING.  By  Alfred  Austin. 

A  HIGHLAND  CHIEF  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 

OUR  INDIAN  FRONTIER.  By  Major-General  Sir  George  B_ 

WOLSELEY,  K.C.B. 

THE  ENGLISH  FOOD  GIFTS  AFTER  THE  SIEGE  OF  PARIS. 
DANIEL  IN  THE  CRITICS  DEN.  By  Robert  Anderson,  LL.D 
A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XXI.-XXV. 

THE  GREAT  UNCLAIMED. 

IN  MITYLENE  WITH  THE  LATE  SIR  CHARLES  NEWTON. 
THE  SHORT  SEA  CROSS-CHANNEL  ROUTES. 

MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

POLITICAL  EVOLUTION. 

JOHN  STUART  BLACKIE. 


\ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


tT  b  e  1R  e  w  1R  c  v  \  e  w. 


Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 


The.  most  readable  of  the  Monthlies. 


CONTENTS— A  PR  IL. 
H.  B.  MARRIOTT-WATSON 


Of  the  Man  from  Cornwall 


Two  Dematrotrues  :  A  Parallel  and  A  Mora! 


DAVID  HANNAY 
J.  H.  MILLAR 
C.  F.  KEARY 
ALEXANDER  SCOTT 
A  SWEDISH  M.P. 

T.  E.  BROWN 

CHARLES  WHIBLEY 

SIR  HERBERT  STEPHEN,  BART. 

E.  B.  OSBORN 

H.  G.  WELLS 


The  Manning  of  the  Fleet,  I. 
The  Literature  of  the  Kailyard 
India  :  Impressions  ( continued )■ 
The  Complete  Lover  :  1557- 
The  Case  for  Sweden 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  :  A  Causerie- 
The  True  Degenerate 
Appe.d  in  Criminal  Cases 
A  Gallery  of  Athletes 
The  Time  Machine  ( continued ) 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


No  426. 


APRIL. 

CONTENTS: 


Price  Is. 


2. 

3- 

4- 

5. 

6. 
7- 
8. 
9- 
xo. 


THE  HERONS.  Chapters  XVI.-XVII. 

THE  NAVY  RECORDS  SOCIETY. 

VINCENT  BOURNE  By  A.  C.  Benson. 

THE  SITUATION  IN  ITALY.  By  C.  B  Rovlance-Kent. 
A  RACE  FOR  LIFE. 

WHEN  WE  WERE  BOYS. 

MY  UNCLE'S  WARNING. 

A  VILLAGE  SCHOOL. 

SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  FflNELON. 

THE  EXPEDITION  TO  LA  PLATA.  By  the  Hon.  J.  W. 

Fortescue.  _ 

MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 


Now  Ready,  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE 


I. 

II. 

in. 


IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 

XIII. 

XIV. 
XV. 


CONTENTS  FOE  APRIL,  1S95 : 

THE  CREMATION  OF  COLONEL  CALVERLY.  (Conclusion.) 

A  GRACE  BEFORE  LAMB 

LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  TO  FANNY  KEMBLE,  1871- 
1883. 

TO  CELIA. 

“  MADAME.” 

A  HUNCHBACK  TO  HIS  LINNET. 

"TOM— ’E  KNOW’D  ” 

A  CANON. 

THE  WITCHERY  OF  THE  QUANTOCKS. 

IN  THE  TIME  OF  OUR  SICKNESS. 

LOVE  OR  FRIENDSHIP  ? 

THE  WITCH  OF  DULDITCH. 

A  RESTING  PLACE 
A  MANCHESTER  MAN  OF  LETTERS. 

A  CAIRO  SCANDAL.  (Conclusion.) 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


30  March,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN'S  LIST. 

In  demy  8vo,  buckram,  21s. 

THE  PEOPLES  AND  POLITICS 

OF  THE  FAR  EAST: 

Travels  and  Studies  in  the  British ,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Colonies,  China, 

Japan,  Korea ,  Siam,  and  Malaya- 

henry  hob im: -A. in. 

Over  60  Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author,  Coloured  Frontispiece  from  a  Drawing  by  a  Chinese  Artist,  and  4  Maps. 

The  First  Edition  of  1000  copies  was  exhausted  within  one  week  of  publication.  A  Second  Edition  is  now  ready. 

The  NATIONAL  OBSERVER : 

“  Mr.  Norman’s  journey  through  parts  of  Malaya  unvisited  by  Europeans 
was  most  romantic."  ^  SCQTSMAN ; 

“The  volume  can  be  described  as  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  illu¬ 
minative  contributions  that  has  lately  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Asia  which  have  recently  been, 
and  still  are,  the  theatre  of  war  and  critical  political  negotiations,  and 
which  may  at  no  remote  period  attract  still  more  powerfully  the  notice  o 
Europe  and  America.  ’’ 

The  GLASGO  W  HERALD  : 

“  There  is  material  in  this  portly  volume  for  a  dozen  books,  each  one  of 

them  of  living  and  sustained  interest.  .  .  .  Mr.  Norman  is  always  rational, 

always  lucid,  and  always  eminently  interesting.  The  work,  which  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated,  is  in  every  respect  a  notable  one. 

The  ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE: 

“  Not  for  many  a  day  have  we  opened  a  more  interesting  book  than 
this  in  which  Mr.  Henry  Norman  puts  into  a  handsome  volume  of  600 
pages  the  results  of  his  studies  and  impressions  of  many  lands  away  on 
the  Eastern  seas.  .  .  .  The  volume  can  be  recommended  to  everybody 
who  is  interested— as  everybody  should  be— in  those  portions  of  the 
Eastern  world  where  for  some  little  time  history  is  likely  to  be  made  at  a 
somewhat  rapid  pace." 

The  OBSER  VER  : 

“  Few  books  more  deserving  of  careful  study  have  of  late  years  seen  the 
lio-ht  than  Mr.  Henry  Norman's  new  volume  on  the  problems  of  the  Far 
wH,  a  profoundly  interesting  book,  which  is  at  once  admirable  as 

a  record!  and  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  political  problems  awaiting  solution  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 

By  the  same  Author,  THE  REAL  JAPAN,  4th  ed.,  cloth,  3s.  6d 


The  TIMES: 

“  The  Far  East  is  truly,  as  Mr.  Henry  Norman  says,  ‘  the  seed-bed  of  & 
multitude  of  new  political  issues.'  All  who  desire  to  know  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  probable  character  of  the  crop  now  maturing 
will  find  much  to  interest,  attract,  and  instruct  them  in  Mr.  Normans 
volume.  .  .  .  His  chapters  are  vivid  in  description,  shrewd  in  observation, 
painstaking  in  investigation,  pleasant  in  tone  and  temper,  and  full  of  ive  y 
impressions  of  travel.  .  .  .  1  he  whole  volume  is  thoroughly  readable,  and 
constitutes  a  valuable  and  timely  contribution  to  the  study  of  contemporary 
life  and  politics  in  a  region  which  seems  destined  in  the  near  future  to 
engage  more  and  more  of  Western  attention  and  concein. 

The  ATHENAEUM-. 

“  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who  are  talking  of  an  alliance  with  Russia 
to  impose  terms  on  Japan  in  the  interest  of  China,  or  of  European  trade 
in  China  will  read  Mr.  Norman’s  powerful  argument  upon  the  other 
side.  .  .  .’  We  conclude  by  once  more  commending  without  reserve  Mr. 

Noiman's  book.”  ...... 

The  SPECTATOR  (Leading  Article): 

“  Most  instructive  and  interesting.’ 

The  SPEAKER  : 

k  "pi, is  is  a  very  remarkable  and  very  attractive  work,  combining  the 
brilliancy  and  picturesqueness  of  the  most  readable  kind  of  book  to  travel 
in  known  regions,  with  the  excitement  proper  to  the  narrative  of  the 
explorer  and  with  a  polilical  theory  as  the  outcome  of  it  all  which  is  likely 
to  set  the  Chauvinist  sections  of  the  Press  of  England  and  of  the  Continent 
by  the  ears.” 

y  The  DAIL  V  A  E  \VS  : 

“Those  who  prefer  picturesque  desciiption  to  political  observation  and 
forecast  will  find  abundant  satisfaction  in  the  author's  narratives  of  his 
adventurous  journeys  in  untrodden  ways  in  Korea,  Siam,  Japan,  and. 
Malaya.” 


J.  J.  JUSSERAND’S  NEW  WORK. 

a  T  TTF.'RA'RY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE:  from  the 

A  Origin, ByLJ.' JUsSnSAND,  Author  ot  English  W„  fating  Life"  ••  Pier.  Plo.m.n,"  He.  Fron,„p*ce.  Demy  8,„. 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  net.  ,  .  ...  ,  . 

The  Times. — “  M.  Jusserand  has  many  advantages  over  Taine.  His  learning  and  his  industry  are  certainly  not 

mid’hts  literary  fudgmentf  are  those  of  a  citizen  of  the  great 

republic  of  letters,  which  knows  nothing  of  national  or  political  boundaries.  Altogether,  the  work  is  full  of  rare  attraction. 


16s. 


Now  Ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 

REMINISCENCES  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN.  By 

—  Preface  by  LORD  FARRER,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait. 


Mrs.  Salis  Schwabe. 


ACROSS  ASIA  ON  A  BICYCLE. 

Numerous  Illustrations,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  _ 


By  T.  G.  Allen,  Jun.,  and  W.  L.  Sachtleben. 


LANGLAND’S  VISION  OF  PIERS  THE 

PLOWMAN.  An  English  Poem  of  the  14th  Century,  done  into 
Modern  Prose  with  an  Introduction  by  Kate  M.  Warren.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  _ _ 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “CAMEO  SERIES.” 

THE  SON  OF  DON  JUAN.  By  Don  Jose 

Eciiegaray.  Translated  into  English,  with  Biographical  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  J  ames  Graham.  With  Etched  Portrait  of  the  Author  by 
Don  B.  Maura.  Half-parchment,  3s.  6d.  each,  net. 


THE 

CENTURY 

MAGAZINE 

FOR  APRIL. 


Some  of  the  Contents. 
MADAME  REJANE,  with  Portrait.  By  Jus¬ 
tin  Huntly  McCarthy. — CASA  BRACClO. 
Illustrated.  By  Marion  Crawford.  —  BE¬ 
YOND  THE  ADRIATIC.  By  H.  W.  Pres¬ 
ton.  Illustrated  by  J.  Pennell. — LIFE  OF 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  Illustrated  by 
Vv'm.  M.  Sloane. — AN  ERRANT  WOOING. 
By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

Price  is.  4d. 


THE  NEW  VOLUME 

MISERRIMA. 

OF  THE 

By  G.  W.  T.  OMOND. 

AUTONYM  LIBRARY. 

Paper,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2S. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME 

UNDER  THE  CHILTERNS : 

OF  THE 

A  Story  of  English  Peasant  Life. 

PSEUDONYM 

By  ROSEMARY. 

LIBRARY. 

Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2S. 

By  Author  of  “  The  Devil’s  Playground." 

SINNERS  TWAIN.  By  John  MackIe,  Author 

of  “  The  Devil's  Playground. ”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

\  New  Two-volume  Novel. 

A  LATE  SPRINGTIME.  By  Lily  Perks. 

2  vols. ,  crown  8vo,  12s. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST 


EDWARD  STANFORD’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  12s.  FOURTH  EDITION  ot 

SONGS,  POEMS,  AND  VERSES.  By  Helen,  Lady 

Dufferin  (Countess  of  Gifford).  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  and  some  Account 
of  the  Sheridan  Family,  by  her  Son,  the  Marquess  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. 

JUST  OUT.  A  COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

Words  and  Music,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

A  SELECTION  OF  THE  SONGS  OF  LADY  DUFFERIN 

(Countess  of  Gifford).  Set  to  Music  by  Herself  and  Others. 


JUST  OUT,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

SUNSHINE  AND  HAAR.  Some  further  Glimpses  into 

Life  at  Barncraig.  By  Gabriel  Setoun,  Author  of  “  Barncraig.” 


32mo,  roan,  3s.  6d.  ;  morocco,  5s. 

THE  PSALTER:  According  to  the  Prayer-book  Version. 

With  a  Concordance  and  Other  Matter  compiled  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P. 

“  The  arrangement  of  the  book  as  a  manual  of  devotion  could  hardly  be  improved 
upon.  Its  size,  too,  is  in  its  favour,  and  it  is  most  clearly  printed  upon  excellent 
paper.  ” —  T imes. 

“The  little  volume  will  become  an  object  of  strong  affection  to  a  multitude  of 
readers,  and  a  curious  bond  between  the  veteran  statesman  and  a  multitude  of 
those  otherwise  excellent  people  who  have  been  always  accustomed  to  regard  him 
with  abhor renc ’  ’ — Speaker. 

“A  concordance  is  specially  needed  for  the  Psalms.  .  .  .  That  which  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  prepared  is  very  full,  and  will  meet  all  requirements.” — Globe . 

“  Altogether  the  arrangement  and  get-up  of  the  little  book  is  excellent,  and  it  will 
be  treasured  in  many  homes  not  only  as  a  charming  edition  of  ‘  The  Psalter,'  but  for 
what  it  contains  of  loving  work  by  its  venerable  and  venerated  editor.” — West - 
minster  Gazette .  _ 


With  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  HIDDEN  PLACES:  a  Clue  to 

the  Creed  of  Early  Egypt  from  Egyptian  Sources.  By  W.  Marsham  Adams, 
Author  of  “  The  Drama  of  Empire,”  &c.,  sometime  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  doctrines  contained  in  the  mystic  writings,  or  Ritual  of  Egypt  (known  to  us 
as  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  but  called  by  the  Egyptians  of  old  “The  Book  of  the 
Master  of  the  Hidden  Places”),  were  nothing  else  than  an  account  of  the  path 
pursued  by  the  just,  when,  the  bonds  of  the  flesh  being  loosed,  he  passed  through 
stage  after  stage  of  spiritual  growth,  until  he  became  with  him  whose  name,  says 
that  Egyptian  Ritual,  is  “  Light,  Great  Creator.”  And  the  path  which  the  Ritual 
gives  in  writing  the  Grand  Pyramid  (called  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  The  “  Light”) 
materializes  in  the  masonry. — See  “The  House  of  the  Hidden  Places,”  Chapter  I. 

OPINIONS  OF  EGYPTOLOGISTS  ON  THE  ANALOGY. 

From  M.  Masp£ro,  Professor  of  Hieroglyphics  at  the  College  de  France. 

“  The  Pyramids  and  the  Book  of  the  Dead  reproduce,  the  one  in  stone,  the  other 
in  words,  the  same  original,  namely,  the  ideal  tomb  of  Osiris. 

“  I  will  add  that  my  researches  on  the  subject  have  never  been  published,  and  that 
no  Egyptologist  has  as  yet  written  on  the  matter  with  which  you  are  occupied.  ’ 

Fr»m  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  Editor  of  “  Records  of 

the  Past.” 

‘'The  parallelism  is  certainly  very  striking." 


With  many  Illustrations,  8vo,  21s. 

THE  EVIL  EYE:  An  Account  of  this  Ancient  and  Wide- 

spread  Superstition.  By  Frederick  Thomas  Elworthy. 

“As  Mr.  Elworthy  justly  observes,  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  prehistoric  ages,  and  it  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  hereditary 
and  instinctive  convictions  of  mankind.  His  admirable  work  on  the  subject,  the 
interest  of  which  is  enhanced  by  nearly  200  excellent  engravings,  should  figure  in 
every  public  and  private  library  in  the  three  kingdoms.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“A  mine  of  quaint  facts  and  illustrative  anecdotes  so  rich  that  it  is  impossible 
to  open  the  book  without  lighting  upon  some  suggestive  passage,  or  on  some 
instance  of  those  persistent  traces  of  a  rude  faith  which  we  aptly  term  supersti¬ 
tion.” — Standard.  _ 


With  Map  and  Portraits,  8vo,  16s. 

SIR  WILLIAM  PETTY,  1623-1687,  one  of  the  First 

Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society;  sometime  Secretary  to  Henry  Cromwell  ; 
Maker  and  Author  of  the  “  Down  Survey”  of  Ireland.  The  Life  derived 
from  Private  Documents  hitherto  Unpublished.  By  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice. 

“A  work  which  it  is  delightful  to  read  and  most  pleasant  to  ponder  over.” — 
Daily  Chronicle. 

“  He  was  both  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  action,  and  a  perusal  of  this  scholarly 
and  satisfying  biography  will  certainly  tend  to  raise  the  general  estimation  of  his 
character  and  abilities.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  STANFORD’S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  TRAVEL,  REWRITTEN,  AND  WITH  NEW 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Just  ready,  large  crown  P-vo,  cloth,  15s. 

AFRICA:  Vol.  I.,  NORTH  AFRICA.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Asia,”  in  same  series,  “  Eastern 
Geography,"  &c.  With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

THE  VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED  ARE 

AUSTRALASIA:  Vol.  I.,  AUSTRALIA  AND 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  15s. 

AUSTRALASIA:  Vol.  II.,  MALAYSIA  AND 

THE  PACIFIC  ARCHIPELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard, 
M.D.  15s. 

“Dr.  Guillemard’s  volume  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  accurate  account 
extant  on  the  tropical  portion  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.” — Nature. 

Ready  at  all  the  Libraries.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ios.  6d. 

A  ROUND  TRIP  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

By  Lady  Theodora  Guest.  With  16  page  Illustrations  principally 
from  the  Author's  Sketches. 

“  Well  worth  reading.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  She  wields  a  skilful  pencil  as  well  as  a  pleasant  pen.” — Scotsman. 

“Written  in  a  bright,  breezy  style,  and  is  eminently  readable.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

“  The  book  is  always  very  readable.” — Queen. 

THE  STANDARD  MAP  OF  AFRICA. 

STANFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAP  OF  AFRICA. 

New  and  Revised  Edition,  embodying  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
explorations,  and  giving  the  latest  alterations  of  political  boundaries. 
Four  sheets,  65  in.  by  58  in.  ;  93^  miles  to  an  inch  (1  :  5,977,382). 
Prices  : — Coloured  sheets,  35s.  ;  Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished, 
45s.  ;  Mounted  to  fold  in  case,  60s.  :  Mounted  on  spring  roller,  £^. 

A  NEW  LARGE-SCALE  MAP  OF  LONDON. 

STANFORD’S  NEW  MAP  OF  THE  COUNTY 

OF  LONDON  on  the  scale  of  four  inches  to  one  mile,  in  20  sheets. 
Size  when  mounted  as  one  Map,  84  in.  by  57  in.  Prices  : — Coloured 
sheets,  15s.  :  flat  in  portfolio,  16s.  ;  mounted  to  fold  in*  case  in  five 
divisions,  45s.  ;  mounted  on  spring  roller,  £6.  The  sheets  are  also 
sold  separately,  is.  each.  Prospectus,  with  Index  Map,  sent  free  on 
application. 

London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD, 

26  &  27  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

Geoeyajher  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


SOME  NEW  NOVELS. : 

TODDLE  ISLAND.  Being  the  Diary  of 
Lord  Bottsford  of  England  ( Next  week). — 
THE  MERMAID.  A  Love  Tale.  By. 
L.  Dougall ,  Author  of  “  Beggars  All)'  Ofc. 


—  THE  MODEL  OF  CHRISTIAN 
GA  Y.  By  Horace  Annesley  Vachel. — 
THE  GREA  TER  GL  OR  Y.  By  Maar¬ 
ten  Maartens,  Author  of  “An  Old  Maid's _ 
Love)'  &c.  A  New  Edition. 


8vo,  ios.  6d. 

PRIMOGENITURE  :  a  Short  History  of  its  Development 

in  various  Countries,  and  its  Practical  Effect.  By  Evelyn  Cecil,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

“Well  worth  studying  are  the  views  that  he  expresses  on  the  practical  value  of 
great  landlords,  and  all  that  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  small  properties  and 
‘  morcellements.’  ” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Even  those  who  do  not  agree  with  the  writer's  conclusions  will  find  themselves 
better  equipped  for  a  rational  discussion  of  the  subject  by  a  study  of  the  facts 
historically  and  dispassionately  expounded  as  Mr.  Cecil  expounds  them.” — Times. 

“  A  book  of  the  hour,  as  well  as  of  the  age.” — Daily  News. 


NEW  AND  POPULAR  EDITION,  fcap.  8vo,  3s.  6d.  ;  also  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE  AND  THE  CARMEN  SjECU- 

LARE.  Translated  into  English  Verse  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
M.P. 


With  Illustrations,  8vo,  14s. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  PAPERS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF 

WERNER  VON  SIEMENS.  Vol.  II.  Including  the  following  Subjects 
Induction  Writing  Telegraph — Magneto-Electric  Quick  Type-Writer — Electric 
Water-Level  Indicator — Mine  Explorer — Alcohol  Meter — The  Universal 
Galvanometer — Automatically  Steered  Torpedoes — Automatic  Electric  Lamp 
— Electric  Plough — Electric  Elevator — Electricity  Meter — Energy  Meter,  See. 

THIRTY-FIRST  THOUSAND.  Post  8vo,  is. 

CORNEY  GRAIN.  By  Himself. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albermarle  Street. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street, 

CENERAL  SIR  JOHN  ADYE'S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Just  Published,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  13s.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  MILITARY  LIFE. 

By  General  Sir  JOHN  ADYE,  G.C.B.,  R.A., 

Late  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

“One  of  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  most  interesting  books  of  the  week." 

Daily  Telegraph. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF 

“  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.” 

Ready  this  day,  15s.  net,  in  cloth ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marble  edges,  20s.  net. 
VOL.  XLII.  (O’DUINN— OWEN)  OF  THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

».*  Vol.  I.  was  published  on  January  1st,  1885,  and  a  further  volume  will  be 
issued  quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 
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MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

* - - - 

r,  NEW  ROMANCE  OF  ADVENTURE. 

THE  JEWEL  OF  YNYS  GALON: 

Being  a  hitherto  Vwprinted  Chapter  in  the 
History  of  the  Sen  Borers. 

BY  OWEN  RHOSCOMYL. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

^dl^ureT-T^BoiTis  Aloft  RespectfuUy  Dedicated  by  the  Author. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WHIST  :  a  Study 

of  the  Progressive  Changes  which  the  Game  has  undergone  from  ns 
Whist,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION.  By 

A  EOWAHO  CLODD  Author  of  The  Story  of  Creation,"  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

BIRD  NOTES.  By  the  late  Jane  Mary 

H  wward  Edited  by  Emma  Hubbard.  With  Frontispiece  and  15 
Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Lodge.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

°narrowly,  and  to  understand  sympathetically  what  was  happening. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 

ford,  Author  of  “Mr.  Smith,”  “One  Good  Guest,  &c.  New  an 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

•“The  Matchmaker'  is  a  shrewd  and  sprightly  novel,  exhibiting  at  its 

SsSSaffS-M^s: t—  ' 


FIRST  UNIFORM  &  COMPLETE  EDITION 


OF 


THOMAS  HARDY’S  WORKS. 

'J'HE  first  volume  of  the  series,  “  TESS  OF  7  HE 
^  D'  URBER  VELLES,”  will  be  published  on  April  4 
It  contains  Two  Etchings  by  H.  MACBETH-RAEBL  R  V 
one  of  which  is  a  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  a  Map 
drawn  by  the  Author.  The  subsequent  volumes  will .  be 
published  Monthly,  each  containing  an  Etched  Frontispiece , 

and  the  Map. 

The  Author  is  revising  his  Works  specially  for  this 
Edition,  and  will  add  a  Preface  to  each  Volume. 


Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles. 

Far  from  the  MacldiDg  Crowd. 
The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge. 

A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes. 

Two  on  a  Tower. 

Return  of  the  Native. 

The  Hand  of  Ethelberta. 


The  Trumpet  Major. 

The  Woodlanders. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
Desperate  Remedies. 

A  Laodicean. 

A  Group  of  Noble  Dames. 
Life’s  Little  Ironies. 

Wessex  Tales. 


a 
from 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “SILVER  LIBRARY." 

THE  UNBIDDEN  GUEST.  By  E.  W. 

HORNUNG,  Author  of  “A  Bride  from  the  Bush,"  &c.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“  A  very  vivid  and  impressive  book,  which  abounds  in  strong  passages  and 

read  of  Mr.  Hornung  s.  —  Westminster  Gazette. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  April. 

AN  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE.  By  Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  “Lady 
ENGUS’hIiEAMeVw  THeISxTEENTH  CENTURY.  Lect.  IX.  By 
J-AiTroude.  r,r?  “ROME  MISCHIEF  STILL.’’  By 


.  A.  t  ROUDE.  _  __ 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURE  OF 
PARSON  TRUSSBIT.  By  R. 

~  DEaVcHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 
By  A.  K.  H.  B. 


SOME  MISCHIEF  STILL. 
Anthony  C.  Deane. 

OUR  YOUNG  SERVANTS. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


London  and  New  York  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers  . 

ORMISDAL.  A  Novel.  By  the  Earl  of  Dunmore, 
F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  1 


•The  Pamirs.”  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


SELECT  ESSAYS  OF  SAINTE  BEUVE.  Chiefly  bearing 

on  English  Literature.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Butlf.r,  translator  o 
“  The  Memoirs  of  Baron  Marbot."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 

“The  present  translation  is  excellent  and  the  essays  on  ‘Chested leld’s  Letters,; 

appearance  in  their  present  form.”— Morning  Post. 

THE  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  SALISBURY. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  G.  D.  Boyle,  Dean  of  Salisbury.  With  Photogra¬ 
vure  Portrait.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

“  One  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  of  its  kind  published  for  many  months 
past.” — A  thenaum. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Charles  Oman, 

Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford  ;  Author  of  “  Warwick  the  King¬ 
maker,”  ‘  A  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
4s.  6d.  net.  _ _ _ 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C. 
^ublisljci-  to  tfjc  Inina  ©ffice. 


Mr.  Hardy's  New  Novel  will  be  included  in  this  Sciies 
upon  its  first  publication  in  booh  form  in  the  Autumn. 

Large  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  extra,  gilt 
tops,  6s.  each. 

OSGOOD,  McILVAINE  AND  CO. 

45  Albemarle  Street,  London,  W. _ _ 

STEVENS  &  SONS’  LAW  PUBLICATIONS 

Now  Ready.  Vol.  III.  :  Ancient  Light— Banker.  Royal  8vo, 
bound  in  half  vellum,  price  net,  25s. 

RULING  CASES.  Arranged,  Annotated,  and 

Subscribers  for  fiTvoU.me^ih  ad'Unce  will  be  entitled  to  them  at  *1  per  volume. 
Plan  of  the  work  and  prospectus  on  application. 

Just  Published.  Royal  8vo  (800  pages),  cloth,  25s. 

temperleys  MERCHANT  SHIPPING 

PBRLEY,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Just  Published.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  21s. 

ROBINSON’S  LAW  RELATING  TO  INCOME 

TAX  Mth  the  Statutes,  Forms,  and  Decided  Cases  in  the  Courts  of  England, 
Scodand,  and  Ireland.  'By  Arthur  Robinson,  Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law. 

In  a  few  days.  Sixteenth  Edition,  Two  Vols  Royal  8 vo,  ,c±, 

PRIDEAUX’S  PRECEDENTS  IN  C0NVEY- 

JSH  « ■» ~~  •“ 

altering  our  opinion.  — Law  Journal. _ __ 

Now  Ready.  No.  42  (APRIL).  5s. 

Annual  Subscription  post  free,  vs  s.  6  d. 

LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  SIR  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart. ,  M . A. ,  LL D. , 

Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  Umvers.ty  of  Oxford. 

CONT  ENTS  t 

^Wi^EHLAV  Q  C’ 

A  AN  IS  A  P  OST  L  E^"  0  F  *BE!N  T  H  A  M  IS  M !  B?&  Krnnv. 

ONE  MAN  COMPANIES.  By  Edward  Manson. 

BOOK  REVIEWS^p^e  Set3>  1Q  Vol*.  1885  to  .894,  with  Index,  bound 
in  cloth,  may  still  be  had,  L*  ion.  net. 

Catalogue  of  Law  Works,  {April)  post  free. 

STEVENS  &  SONS,  Limited,  119  and  120  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  STUDY  IN  COLOUR.” 


LUCILLA,  An  Experiment. 

By  ALICE  SPINNER. 


2  vols.,  12s.  net. 
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CHRONICLE. 

A  S  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Government  had 
resolved  finally  to  nominate  Mr.  Gully  for  the 
Speakership,  interest  in  this  matter  almost  died  out.  We 
hear  that  the  Government  intend  to  support  his  candida¬ 
ture  with  all  their  strength,  and  in  that  case  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  his  success.  But  it  is  curious  that 
when  men  ask  themselves  why  Mr.  Gully  should  give  up 
a  lucrative  practice  at  the  Bar  and  accept  a  post  which 
he  may  be  turned  out  of  at  the  end  of  half  a  year,  or  less, 
the  answer  comes  so  pat.  In  such  a  case,  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  said,  will  make  Mr.  Gully  a  peer  before  giving 
up  office,  and  will  enrich  him  as  soon  as  the  whirligig 
of  time  brings  their  party  again  into  power.  Verily,  the 
respect  of  the  Radicals  for  the  very  House  they  are  by 
way  of  destroying  is  extraordinary. 

The  House  is  now  beginning  to  talk  of  the  Local  Veto 
Bill  which  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  is  to  introduce 
on  Monday  next.  Some  Conservatives,  we  understand, 
hope  to  defeat  the  Government  on  this  measure,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  trying  to  pin  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
some  definite  statement  of  his  intention  to  press  the  Bill 
forward  during  the  present  session.  Merely  to  introduce 
it,  they  say,  is  to  waste  time  and  to  trifle  with  the  House ; 
but  the  doughty  Plantagenet  is  too  wily  a  leader  to  walk 
into  so  manifest  a  snare.  He  will  insist  that  his  inten¬ 
tions  are  of  the  best,  that  his  hopes  are  indeed  lively, 
but  will  refuse  to  commit  himself,  knowing  that  the 
Welsh  Church  Disestablishment  Bill,  and  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  and  the  various  votes  in  Supply  will  take  up  all  the 
time  of  the  House  from  Easter  till  August. 

Some  careful  observers,  however,  are  wondering 
whether  the  introduction  of  the  Local  Veto  Bill  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  mere  sop  to  a  portion  of  the  electorate,  or 
is,  indeed,  meant  to  give  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  on  the  General  Election  before 
the  House  goes  into  Committee  on  the  Welsh  and  Irish 
Bills  and  the  crudity  of  certain  portions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  measures  are  exposed.  Sir  William  Vernon  Har¬ 
court,  it  is  known,  does  not  believe  that  a  new  register 
favours  Radicals.  In  the  great  towns,  and  especially  in 
London,  a  new  register  is  of  enormous  advantage  to  the 
Radical  party;  but  in  the  small  boroughs  and  in  the 
country  districts,  Sir  William  asserts  that  a  new  register 
brings  to  power  what  he  calls  “the  floating  residuum” 
of  persons  who  exist  almost  wholly  upon  charity,  and 
who  are  accordingly  Conservative. 

Some  persons  are  unable  to  understand  why  the 
Government  majorities  are  so  much  larger  now  than  they 
were  during  the  debate  on  the  Address.  The  explanation 
Is  not  far  to  seek.  An  amendment  to  the  Address  can 
be  framed  cleverly  for  the  purpose  of  detaching  a  group 
of  Members  from  the  Government  ;  but  when  legislative 


enactments  are  being  discussed,  such  tactical  freedom  is 
not  permitted.  Accordingly,  two  Liberal  Unionists  felt 
compelled  to  vote  with  the  Government  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill,  and  nearly 
a  dozen  abstained  from  voting.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  no  one  can  keep  an  Opposition  together  in  large 
numbers  during  Supply.  Time  can  then  be  wasted  easily 
enough  ;  but  large  divisions  are  impossible  :  the  old 
gentlemen  go  home  to  dinner  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  pair. 

For  such  reasons  as  these  the  position  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  last  month  has  improved.  Some  credit, 
however,  is  due  to  the  energy  and  tact  of  the  chief 
Liberal  Whip.  “  Tom  Ellis,”  as  he  is  called  in  the  House, 
is  a  good  fellow  and  an  excellent  Whip.  There  was 
some  prejudice  against  him  at  first  because  he  was  only 
a  farmer’s  son  ;  but  even  Radical  Members  have  had  to 
admit  that  there  is  nothing  vulgar  or  provincial  about 
Mr.  Ellis,  and  now  they  are  beginning  to  ascribe  his 
unfailing  urbanity  to  his  Oxford  education. 

The  debate  on  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  was 
enlivened  on  Monday  evening  last  by  a  characteristic 
speech  by  Mr.  Birrell.  There  was  a  touch  of  the 
casuistry  of  the  barrister  in  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Birrell  argued  that  the  tithes  could  be  appropriated  to 
any  public  purpose  without  wronging  any  institution 
or  individual ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  treat  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Birrell’s  speech  seriously,  when  the  manner  of  it  is  so 
much  more  important  and  in  itself  so  excellent.  No 
assembly  in  the  world,  said  Mr.  Birrell,  was  so  un¬ 
fitted  to  discuss  a  religious  question  as  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  were  in  it  “  pious  adherents  of  the 
old  religion”  of  these  islands,  and  “members  of  the 
Anglican  Church  ” ;  “  N onconformists  of  every  sort,  kind, 
and  hue”  ;  together  with  “  a  goodly  galaxy  of  Jews,  ano 
onefire-worshipper  from  theEast”;  there  were  also“some 
Agnostics,”  who  might  now  profit  by  “the  ingenuity  ot 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  call  themselves 
Naturalists,”  thus  “escaping  all  religious  census  by 
being  confounded  with  those  most  innocent  examples  of 
mankind,  the  stuffers  of  birds  and  the  collectors  of 
insects.”  Here  the  House  laughed  heartily,  and  almost 
forgave  Mr.  Birrell  his  high  literary  reputation. 

Sir  Robert  Low  has  made  a  good  dibut  as  commander 
of  the  Chitral  Expedition.  The  Malakand  Pass  has 
been  taken  ;  the  Gordon  Highlanders  and  Scottish 
Borderers  especially  distinguishing  themselves  by  their 
dashing  gallantry.  The  British  losses  are  reported  to 
number  about  sixty,  killed  and  wounded.  These,  we  may 
conjecture,  were  due  chiefly  to  the  enemy’s  stone  breast¬ 
works,  that  had  to  be  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Evidently  there  is  to  be  plenty  of  sharp  fighting,  which 
will  effectually  test  Sir  Robert  Low’s  military  capacities. 
Meanwhile  we  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his 
first  operations. 
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Cuban  revolutions  have  a  way  of  melting  off  into 
nothingness  just  at  the  moment  when  they  seem  to 
have  come  within  reach  of  complete  triumph.  It  would 
be  unwise,  therefore,  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  victories  which  the  insurgents  seem  to  be  winning 
in  all  directions  over  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  island. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Spain  recognizes  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  for  she  is  sending  out  reinforce¬ 
ments  in  numbers  which  suggest  a  big  war  rather  than 
a  skirmish  with  guerilla  bands.  General  Martinez 
Campos,  who  languishes  neglected  in  times  of  peace, 
but  is  always  brought  to  the  front  like  a  miracle-working 
relic  when  Spain  is  in  trouble,  is  to  proceed  in  person  to 
put  the  rebellion  down.  He  has  had  the  task  on  his 
hands  twice  before,  and  has  indeed  spent  a  quarter  of 
his  whole  long  military  career  in  Cuba.  It  does  not  add 
to  the  prospects  of  his  success  now  to  recall  that  when 
he  brought  the  last  Cuban  insurrection  to  an  end,  in 
1879,  it  was  done  not  so  much  by  force  of  arms  as  by 
making  pledges  of  reforms  and  home-rule  concessions 
which  the  Spanish  Cortes  afterward  flatly  refused  to 
fulfil. 

The  Westminster  Gazette,  whose  hobby  it  is  to  be 
impartial,  as  tea  is  tasteless,  for  want  of  strength,  now 
and  then  tries  its  hand  at  log-rolling.  In  a  series  of 
articles  on  “Mr.  Gladstone  in  Retirement,  it  tells  us 
that  “the  first  thing  Mr.  Gladstone  did  every  morning 
after  breakfast  was  to  read  the  Westminster  Gazette 
through  from  beginning  to  end.”  After  the  editor  has 
enjoyed  this  little  pat  of  butter,  it  of  course  becomes 
his  duty  to  return  the  compliment  in  kind.  “As  a 
conversationalist,”  we  are  informed,  “Mr.  Gladstone 
has  always  been  famous,  and  if  his  ‘  Table  Talks  had 
been  reported  they  would  have  made  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  literary  contributions  of  the  century.  ’  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  last  sixty  years  has 
talked  on  every  conceivable  subject,  talked  more  than 
any  man  was  ever  known  to  have  talked  before  ;  yet 
in  the  thousand  volumes  or  so  which  his  speeches,  if 
collected,  would  fill,  there  would  not  be  half-a-dozen 
phrases  which  by  any  stretch  of  courtesy  could  be  said 
to  belong  to  literature.  We  have  been  striving  to 
imagine  ourselves  feebly  interested  by  the  chronicle  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  walks  and  naps  ;  but  the  peaceful 
thoughts  engendered  by  the  reports  of  his  periods  of 
abstraction  and  silence  have  been  scared  away  by 
a  ghastly  fear  lest  some  one  or  other  may  take  the 
Westminster  Gazette  in  earnest  and  give  us  a  volume  or 
two  of  the  Grand  Old  Man’s  Table  Talk. 


of  hitting  his  opponent  back  more  than  once,  where 
would  he  be  ? 

On  Thursday,  4  April,  a  deputation,  introduced  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  waited  upon  Mr.  Gardner, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  suggest  im¬ 
provements  in  our  slaughterhouse  system.  The  depu¬ 
tation  advocated  the  establishment  of  public  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  the  employment  of  inspectors  with  adequate 
scientific  qualifications.  Mr.  Gardner  said  he  sympa¬ 
thized  with  the  aims  of  the  deputation,  especially  with 
their  desire  to  make  the  treatment  of  animals  for 
slaughter  as  merciful  as  possible.  He  attributed  much 
of  the  cruelty  that  existed  rather  to  ignorance  and  in¬ 
sensibility  than  to  real  vice  in  the  slaughtermen,  and 
promised  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  subject. 

The  action  of  the  Mikado  in  proclaiming  an  armistice 
of  twenty-one  days,  as  an  off-set  to  the  murderous  attack 
made  by  one  of  his  subjects  upon  the  Chinese  peace 
envoy,  Li  Hung  Chang,  has  an  element  of  Oriental  un¬ 
expectedness  in  its  general  gracious  aspect.  Although 
there  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  this  brings  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  definite  peace  nearer,  no  one  really  knows, 
what  will  happen  when  the  truce  ends  on  the  19th  inst. 
The  Reuter  despatches  from  Shimonoseki,  purporting  to 
set  forth  the  Japanese  conditions  of  peace,  remain  un¬ 
confirmed,  and  cannot  therefore  be  accepted  as  con¬ 
vincing.  Nor  does  there  seem  much  likelihood  that  any 
arrangement  concluded  between  China  and  Japan,  what¬ 
ever  its  character,  will  suffice  to  close  the  chapter  ol 
events  in  the  Far  East  so  violently  opened  by  Japan  last 
August.  Two  large  cruisers  of  the  Russian  volunteer 
fleet  have  this  week  left  Odessa  for  Vladivostok,  carry¬ 
ing  nearly  3000  men,  besides  great  quantities  of  military 
stores;  and  active  preparations,  which  the  local  papers 
are  forbidden  to  mention,  are  reported  for  the  shipment 
of  still  more  men  and  warlike  material.  Even  without 
these  reinforcements,  the  Russian  naval  and  military 
force  hanging  upon  the  northern  border  of  Japanese 
operations  is  unusually  large,  and  is  held  on  a  war¬ 
footing  as  if  for  some  emergency  daily  expected.  It  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  all  this  has  been  done  that 
nothing  may  come  of  it.  Incidentally,  a  remark  made 
by  Baron  Brandt,  for  many  years  German  Minister  in 
China,  in  a  pamphlet  just  issued  at  Berlin,  deserves 
notice.  He  credits  the  Japanese  with  an  intention  of 
seizing  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  Spain  could  hardly 
defend  against  them.  The  suggestion  has  at  least  the 
distinction  of  novelty. 


The  experiment  of  Constitution-tinkering  upon  which 
Belgium,  after  a  prolonged  agitation,  entered  so  boldly 
last  year,  does  not  seem  to  have  resulted  in  pleasing 
anybody,  or  in  working  any  particular  change.  The 
immediate  outcome  of  the  Liberals’  pet  device  of  a  greatly 
enlarged  electorate  was  a  sweeping  triumph  of  their 
Clerical  opponents  in  the  elections,  and  ever  since  we 
have  been  reading  of  Belgian  labour  troubles,  and  of 
violent  demonstrations  of  the  proletariat,  suppressed  by 
military  force,  quite  as  before.  Another  minor  kingdom, 
Portugal,  has  determined  now  upon  an  experiment  in 
the  other  direction.  By  the  much  simpler  process  of  a 
royal  decree,  the  Portuguese  franchise  has  been 
narrowed,  and  the  membership  of  the  Cortes  reduced 
from  149  to  120.  Of  the  numerous  additional  restric¬ 
tions,  a  special  interest  attaches  to  the  provision  that 
the  lawyers  and  doctors  combined  must  not  constitute 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  deputies. 
Verily,  the  Portuguese  are  showing  us  the  way  of 
wisdom. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  battle  of  the  Yalu 
with  regard  to  quick-firing  guns  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  the  impression  one  would  have  expected  on  the 
minds  even  of  our  best  naval  authorities.  We  are  glad, 
therefore,  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  called  special 
attention  to  the  question  of  ammunition  and  quick-firing 
guns  at  the  Wednesday  meeting  of  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects.  He  summed  up  his  case  in  an 
amusing  pugilistic  simile.  Supposing,  said  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  his  opponent,  who  was  equal  in  every  other 
condition,  could  hit  him  eight  times  on  the  nose  with 
a  force  of  100  lb.  each  time,  and  he  had  no  chance 


A  week  which  has  seen  the  burial  of  Field-Marshal 
Sir  Patrick  Grant,  Admiral  Lord  Alcester,  General  Sir 
George  Chesney,  M.P.,  the  Agent-General  of  the  Cape, 
Sir  Charles  Mills,  and  Dr.  Payne-Smith,  takes  a  sombre 
rank  in  even  this  new  year,  which  Death  seems  to  have 
made  peculiarly  his  own.  The  first-named  had  reached 
the  patriarchal  age  of  ninety-one,  and  his  career  of 
active  service,  all  passed  in  India,  stretched  away  back  to 
the  days  when  “John  Company  was  at  his  prime,  and 
Queen  Victoria  was  an  infant  in  arms.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  he  was  a  born  Strathspey  man,  a  son  of  the  same 
indomitable  Grant  clan  which  has  contributed  so  many 
fighters  to  our  own  army  for  generations,  and  gave  its 
name  and  blood  to  the  foremost  of  American  soldiers  as 
well.  Lord  Alcester  belonged  to  a  family  distinguished 
in  our  naval  annals.  He  was  a  man  of  handsome  pre¬ 
sence  and  popular  manners,  and  owed  his  success  rather 
-£q  ^e  name  he  bore  than  to  any  conspicuous  merit. 
Sir  George  Chesney  scarcely  realized  in  his  career  the 
full  measure  of  the  promise  he  showed  in  the  days  when 
he  wrote  “The  Indian  Polity  and  “  The  Battle  of 
Dorking,”  and  founded  the  Indian  Engineering  College 
at  Cooper’s  Hill.  Sir  Charles  Mills  was  a  typical  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  success  that  attends  Teutonic  habits  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  thoroughness  throughout  the  world,  and  Dr. 
Payne-Smith  was  an  equally  excellent  type  of  that  rara 
avis,  an  English  scholar.  He  had  nearly  completed  the 
great  work  of  his  life,  “The  Syriac  Dictionary.” 

“Z”  follows  “X”  in  the  New  Review,  and  praises 
his  anonymous  predecessor’s  judgment,  though  he  says 
nothing  of  his  English.  “  Z,”  we  hear,  is  Mr.  Ivan 
Mueller,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  is  this  true? 
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OFFICIAL  DENIALS. 


T'OR  a  month  past  we  have  been  discussing  in  these 

F  0’”“^  « 

— -s-SSsife 

retirement  res  sw  March  we  repeated  this 

Sir  ^her/of  the  Liberal  Union  Club  what  may  be  described 

“SH£r  - - 

sympathy  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy  or  practice. 

But  official  denials,  like  a  woman  s  No  are 

g“eraiytancticVeerytoSeiookSl Von VemVth  the 
Greatest  suspicion  when  they  are  most  meticulously 
nrecise  With  this  warning  we  proceed  to  gi\  _ 

iESSo^sS^e^nS: 

ICheers  )  When  Mr.  Courtney  had  to  determine  whether 
requested  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  summon  a  meeting 

£rss:?£c-'^"“| 

"I-  tC>of  tlfe^arty  th^TheySwere  thus  place^Hn^his  Posi- 
tinn^TheF  anies  had  taken  the  course  of  accepting,  first 
of  all  M  Campbell-Bannerman  as  the  Government 
nominee  and  of  giving  him  their  support.  But,  failing 
Mr  Campbell-Bannerman,  the  Conservatives  sugges 
that  Sir  M.  White  Ridley  should  be  elected  But 
the  Government  refused  that  suggestion,  and  thus  sir 

Matthew  White  Ridley  remained  as  the  X  Uberal 
the  Opposition,  and  was  submitted  to the 1  Liberau 
Unionist  party  as  the  Unionist  candidate.  Thus  the 
question  was  one  of  supporting  or  not  supporting  he 
candidate  put  forward  by  the  arger  portion  of  the 
Unionist  party.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  question  for  -  I  • 

nhnnt  an  “intrigue  or  cabal  against  Mr.  Courtney  , 
bufif  such  statements  have  been  made  we  shouW 
prefer  to  criticize  them  as  hysterical  or  silly  rather  than 
as  wicked  ;  it  is  well  to  give  one’s  opponents  the  benef 
of  the  moral  doubt.  Now  let  us  examine  carefully  this 
denial  of  Sir  Henry  James,  and  let  us  first  takejhe  1 
sentence  of  it.  At  first  sight,,  it  seems  to  be  w 
have  described  it,  a  “  categorical  denial  of  the  ffs® 
tion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  chiefly  responsible  ft  r 
the1  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Courtney’s 

considering  the  words  again,  we  see  that  the  largeness 
of  statement  seemingly  designed  to  catch  all  fish,  1. 
simpTyToseness  of  mesh  meant  to  allow  a  Parbcular 
fish  to  escape.  The  accusation  against  Mr.  Cham 
her  lain  is  not  that  he  interfered,  but  that  he  did 
not  loyally  support,  his  colleague  Mt;  C°ur‘n*y  for 
the  Speakership.  Sir  Henry  James  is  thus  caretui 


1  omratifli-if'aHv  what  no  one  has  taken  the 
troubled  assert.  Naturally  enough,  therefore,  we  are 
inclined  to  regard  the  rest  of  his  denial,  the  circumstan¬ 
tial  portion  of  it,  with  very  considerable  suspicion.  And 

if  the  Liberal  Unionist  Party,  which  passed  a  resolution 
pledging  its  members  to  support  the  Conservative 
candidate  ;  but  the  only  public  meeting  of  the  party That 
the  oublic  was  made  aware  of  took  place  on  20  Marcn. 
Mr  Courtney,  however,  had  been  the  chosen  Governmen 
candidate  a  fornight  earlier.  He  had  even  withdrawn  his 
candidature,  if  w?  are  no.  greatly  mist, .ken  before  this 
public  meeting  of  the  party  took  place  Of  course, ^there 
Lv  have  been  a  private  meeting  of  the  party,  wmen 
VworM  knows  nothing  about,  and  Sir  Henry  James 

m7  he^werel’forhe’goes'on’toteU'us  that  “their 

allies  (the  Conservatives)  had  taken  the  course  of  accept- 
first  of  all  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  so  forth. 
But  Mr  Campbell-Bannerman’s  name  was  only  mentioned 

after  it  waT  understood  that  Mr.  Courtney  could  not 

reckon  on  the  support  of  the  Unionist  par 

thus  forced  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Henry 

James’s  categorical  and ^  it  is 

b^^^-l^^circums^a, 

— S^ngthenV 


JOHN  BURNS’S  APOLOGIA. 


MR  JOHN  BURNS  is  forcing  every  one  to  take  him 
'seriously.  He  is  known  to  have  been  the  chief 
agent  in  capturing  the  last  Trades  Union  Confess h  and 
in  inducing-  that  influential  body  to  adopt  a  socialistic 
nroeramme.  Yet  Mr.  John  Burns,  we  venture  to  believe, 
fs  not  a  Socialist  in  the  thoroughgoing  sense  of  th 
word,  but  an  Individualist,  and  a  very  able  Individualist 
”,  least  as  power  of  speech  is  concerned.  He  is 

fborn  speaker  and  parliamentarian,  rather  than  a  man 
of  business  or  of  action,  and  he  will,  we  believe,  before 
verv  lon°-,  win  for  himself  a  conspicuous  place  in; the 
House  &On  last  Sunday  night  he  addressed  a  working- 
dass  audience  on  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  labour 
movement ;  but  he  soon  forsook  this  depressing  theme, 
a  t-  wn  tn  Henict  the  progress  which  the  cause  ol 
Labour  had  made  in  the  last  decade.  His  arguments  ran 
thus*  “Workmen  should  consider  what  had  happen 
between  1884  and  .894  .  In  the 

little  municipal  or  po  it, cal  power,  and  "ns“““ 
classes  were  unorganized  .  .  .  n  .884 .they  had  zoo 
workmen  who  were  members  of  local  bodie  .  y 

They  had  ,5,000  working-men  on  town  councils  and 
16  000  on  parish  councils,  school  boards,  and  boards 
o-uardians.”  This  increase  in  the  representation  of  wo  - 
fng-men  was,  as  Mr.  Burns  proceeded  to  point  out, 
followed  immediately  by  an  increase  in  wages,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  a  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  working 
day  His  summing-up  of  these  advantages  is  significant 
MnBurns  said  :  “  Inz5o  cases  the  fair  wages  clause  had 
been  imposed  upon  local  authorities,  and  was  not  that 

in  Itself  something  worth  having?  In  addition,  zbz  local 
authorities  had  become  owners  of  the  gas,  and  water,  an 
electric  lbrht  supply,  mainly  during  that  period;  and  alto¬ 
gether" some  half  a  million  of  workers  had  had  their  hours 
It  work  reduced  in  the  direction  of  the  e  ght-hour  day. 
The  meaning  of  the  Labour  movement  to  Mr.  13 urns 
manifestly  consists  in  the  material  amelioration  of  th 
i  n’c  in  life  Mr.  Burns  dislikes  overtime,  and 
he'asserted  tha”  “  Is'  a  result  of  the  diminution  of  over- 

ssasespii 

ssiggsiis 

equal  measure.  Statistic  in  r ega hear  of  them 
not  forthcoming  as  yet,  but  we  shall  near 
before  the  present  decade  has  run  ou  . 
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THE  IDOL  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


T  T  has  always  been  difficult  to  explain  or  account  for 
A  certain  judgments  and  prejudices  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  this  difficulty  has  been  increased  enor¬ 
mously  in  recent  years  by  the  democratization  of  what 
was  until  lately  an  essentially  aristocratic  assembly. 
When  the  House  of  Commons  used  to  be  called  the 
best  club  in  Europe,  the  collective  opinion  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  was  as  peculiar  and  prejudiced  and  incalculable 
as  the  public  opinion  of  Eton  or  Harrow.  The  House, 
m  fact,  greatly  resembled  the  public  school  ;  it  adjourned 
over  the  Derby,  and  a  hundred  of  its  members  went  to 
a  prize-fight,  very  much  as  the  boys,  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  one  of  their  number  had  gained  intellectual 
distinction  at  either  of  the  Universities,  claimed  to  be 
relieved  for  at  least  a  day  from  the  very  studies  which 
they  were  professing  to  honour.  Anomalies  of  conduct 
and  opinion  were  as  often  found  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  knots  are  found  in  the  branches  of  an  oak  ;  but  there 
was  a  general  understanding  of  their  significance,  and  a 
feeling  that  if  they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  explained 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  full  justification  of  them  must  have 
existed  at  some  time  or  other.  An  instinctive  piety  for 
traditions  and  customs,  and  for  the  men  who  had  guided 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  worthily  in  the  past,  was 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  House 
oi  Commons  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury  up  to  1867.  Nor  was  the  opinion  of  that  old  House 
01  Commons  so  irrational  or  even  so  contemptuous  of 
right  reason  and  intellectual  ability  as  is  often  supposed. 
Those  within  the  charmed  circle  of  leaders  were  judged 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  and  almost  perfect  fairness. 

1  hose  without  the  circle  remained  outsiders  to  their  life’s 
end  whether  their  names  happened  to  be  Edmund  Burke 
or  John  Smith. 

We  have  altered  all  that  with  the  Franchise  Acts  of 
1867  and  1885  ;  or,  at  least,  much  has  been  done  to 
alter  it.  The  old  barriers  have  been  thrown  down,  the 
lists  opened  to  all  comers,  and  though  the  House  of 
Commons  still  remains  in  forms  and  in  feeling  an 
anstocratic  assembly,  there  are  many  members  in  it  who 
have  little  or  no  respect  for  Its  traditions.  The  new 
House  of  Commons  is  not  so  well-mannered  as  the  old  ; 
it  has  L/ecome  to  some  extent  contemptuous  of  dress  and 
decorum  ;  but  it  shows  an  increased  sympathy  with 
poverty  and  destitution,  a  disposition  to  consider  the 
workman’s  interests  as  well  as  those  of  his  employer, 
and  a  certain  tolerance  of  the  views  of  the  uneducated  and 
the  least  able  among  its  members.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  House  has  gained  or  lost  by  these  changes. 
Ihe  fact  seems  to  be  that  as  ruler  of  a  world-wide 
Empire,  and  in  regard  to  emergencies  involving  the  life 
o  the  State,  the  old  House  of  Commons,  with  its  clan- 
like  traditions  and  aristocratic  methods  of  action,  was 
probably  stronger  than  the  present  Assembly.  But  this 
might  well  be  denied,  for  the  new  Radicalism  has  shown 
a  determination  to  strengthen  the  navy  and  to  ensure 
our  command  of  the  sea  at  any  cost,  that  might  be  com- 
pared  not  only  with  the  short-sighted  economies  of  the 
lanchester  school,  but  even  with  the  courage  and  fore¬ 
sight  displayed  by  Pitt  in  his  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
And  few  will  be  found  to  deny  that  in  sympathetic  deal¬ 
ings  with  home  affairs  the  present  House  contrasts 
avourably  with  any  of  those  which  preceded  it.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the  framework 
o  society  in  England  is  essentially  aristocratic,  we  have 
gained  rather  than  lost  by  democratizing  the  House 
ot  Commons. 

t  9/1 ' 6  rff  °f  this  democratization  is  already  apparent. 

In  the  old  House  of  Commons  there  was  an  air  of  con¬ 
temptuous  cynicism  and  of  that  worldly  wisdom  which 
naturally  exists  among  men  who  have  known  each 
others  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  from  boyhood. 
Ihe  tone  of  the  present  Assembly  is  more  enthusiastic: 
it  shows  the  hero-worshipping  tendency  natural  to 
popular  ignorance.  And  thus  it  comes  about  that  there 
is  now  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  man  more  admired 
and  more  beloved  than  any  leader  of  the  past  has  been. 

It  is  only  true  to  say  that  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  more 
popular  with  Members  of  Parliament  of  all  parties  than 

ArnoCfcnm"g  °r  Pitt>  Chatham  or  Walpole.  Of  course 
Mr  Balfour  s  populantyis  only  in  part  to  be  accounted 
lor  by  the  constitution  of  the  House ;  much  of  it  is  due  to 


his  own  qualities  and  graces.  When  he  rose  the  other 
evening  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  Dises¬ 
tablishing  the  Welsh  Church,  he  was  greeted  with  a 
storm  of  cheering  in  which  members  of  all  parties  seemed 
to  join.  Even  the  Daily  News  had  to  admit  this,  and  to 
attribute  the  applause  “  partly  to  his  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonal  fascination”  ;  and  the  Daily  News  was  right.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  infinitely  better 
liked  by  the  Irish  Members  than  is  Mr.  John  Morley,  and 
that  the  Liberals  have  a  regard  for  him  personally  which 
they  certainly  do  not  feel  for  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt,  or  Mr. 
Asquith,  or  even  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.  This  un¬ 
bounded  popularity  began  with  Mr.  Balfour’s  leadership 
ot  the  House,  and  must  be  ascribed  mainly  to  his  wonder¬ 
ful  urbanity,  courtesy,  and  charm  of  manner.  He  treats 
every  one  in  the  House  with  deference  ;  he  refers  to  them 
always  respectfully  ;  he  seems  to  esteem  them  beyond 
their  pretension  ;  he  is  easy  of  approach,  and  eager  to 
oblige  ,  in  fact,  his  politeness  would  be  Oriental  in  its 
completeness  were  it  not  for  the  exception  he  makes  in 
regard  to  a  couple  of  sages  whom  he  finds  it  difficult  even 
to.  suffer  gladly.  But  as  these  men  are  not  popular 
with  the  House — one  of  them,  indeed,  most  unpopular — 
and  as  they  sit  behind  Mr.  Balfour,  the  House,  agreeing 
with  him,  finds  in  his  dislike  a  witness  to  the  fairness 
and  fine  balance  of  his  mind.  Were  Mr.  Balfour  a  bom 
speaker,  he  would  find  in  the  present  House  of  Commons 
a  perfect  audience.  Members  crowd  to  hear  him,  as 
they  used  to  crowd  to  hear  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  or 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  they  support  him  with  laughter  and 
applause,  underlining  each  point,  as  they  never  supported 
Lord  Randolph,  or  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  Mr.  Balfour  is 
not  an  orator  by  nature  ;  he  has  none  of  the  orator’s 
enthusiasms  ;  he  never  abandons  himself  on  the  rhythmic 
waves  of  his  emotion,  never  forgets  himself  in  the  music 
ot  his  own  words,  as  the  great  speaker  is  accustomed  to 
do  ;  he  is  precise,  and  hesitating,  and  careful,  and  these 
his  very  defects  seem  to  flatter  the  business  instincts  of 
the  .House.  He  is  said  to  be  scrupulous  and  reliable. 
He  is  never  humorous  or  witty,  but  often  indulges  in 
sub-acid  personalities,  not  bitter  enough  to  be  sarcastic, 
which  are  hugely  appreciated  even  by  those  who  are 
the  objects  of  them.  In  his  speech  on  the  Welsh 
Church  Bill  he  laughed  at  the  Secretary  and  Under¬ 
secretary  of  the  Home  Office  for  explaining  to  the  House 
how  completely  they  differ  from  the  Prime  Minister. 
Mr.  Asquith’s  reading  of  ecclesiastical  history,  he  said, 
“cut  to  the  root  of  the  whole  argument  which  the 
Prime  Minister  used  in  Wales  on  this  very  question”; 
and  the  Under-Secretary  “  evidently  thought  it  only  due 
to  his  chief  to  follow  on  the  same  lines;  and  so  the 
Prime  Minister  has  been  trampled  on,  not  by  one, 
but  by  two  of  his  colleagues,  which,  from  my  point  of 
view,  was  a  very  unnecessary  proceeding.” 

Mr.  Balfour  not  only  amuses  the  House,  but  he 
interests  and  often  persuades  the  House.  His  mind 
is  an  eminently,  fine  one,  and  is  quick  to  select  the 
strong  points  in  his  own  case  and  the  weak  ones 
in  his  opponents’.  Speaking  on  the  Welsh  Church  Dis¬ 
establishment  Bill,  he  noted  the  fact  that  Monmouthshire 
and  Glamorganshire  contained  more  than  a  million  of 
inhabitants,  the  whole  population  of  Wales  being  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  thousand.  He  then  went  on  to  show  that 
in  this  district  the  Congregationalists,  the  chief  of  the 
Nonconformist  bodies,  did  not  now  keep  up  with  the 
increase  of  population,  while  in  regard  to  the  building  of 
churches,  or  to  the  ordaining  of  clergy,  or  to  the  number 
of  persons  confirmed,  the  great  work  of  Christianity  “  is 
there  being  carried  out  more  efficiently  by  the  Church  of 
England  than  by  any  of  its  collaborating  sects.”  And  if 
his  mind  is  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  to  that  of  any  of 
his  opponents  or  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  training  and  reading  are  not  inferior  to  the  best. 
When  he  intervened  on  Friday  last  in  the  debate  on 
Mr.  Dalziel’s  motion  for  “  Home  Rule  all  round,”  he 
referred  with  astonishing  effect  to  the  writings  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morley  had 
pointed  out  “  that  one  of  the  great  benefits  conferred  by 
the  French  Revolution  upon  France  was  that  it  stamped 
out  the  very  last  remnants  of  those  divisions  which  even 
the  power  of  the  French  Monarchy  had  been  unable  to 
efface,  and  that  it  ended  by  making  La  Vend6e  an 
integral  part  of  France.  And  not  only  is  Mr.  Balfour  in 
intellect  and  in  culture  superior  probably  to  every 
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man  in  the  House;  he  is  also  in  intimate  sympathy  with 
the  newest  tendencies  of  the  Time-Spirit  n 
debate  his  modernity  of  sentiment  enabled  him  to >  stn 
the  hardest  blow  at  Home  Rule  which  has  yet  been 
struck  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  sentences  de¬ 
serve  to  be  quoted  :  “  I  feel  that  this  federation  as  you 
call  it,  is  not  a  step,  and  cannot  be  made  a  step,  in  the 
direction  of  drawing  together  closer  the  colomes s  to 
Britain  itself,  but  is  a  step  for  destroying  that  centre 
around  which  the  colonies  must  crystallize  if  th.e  British 
Empire  is  to  remain  united.  There  is  no  sacrifice,  not 
even  the  sacrifice  of  the  Constitution  of  this  country 
itself  that  I  would  not  make  if  I  could  see  every  scattered 
member  of  our  great  Empire  drawn  together  into  a 
homogeneous  whole  as  close  as  that  which  we  in  tins 
island  constitute  at  the  present  _  moment.  No  one 
reading  this  passage  will  be  astonished  that  IS  r.  a  ou 
is  credited  by  the  House  of  Commons  witha  ver^  larg 
and  a  very  rare  measure  of  sincerity.  We  think  we 
have  now  explained  sufficiently  the  reasons  which  make 

him  the  idol  of  the  House.  ...  , 

Mr.  Balfour  is  not  nearly  so  popular  in  the  country  a 
he  is  in  the  House,  and  perhaps  can  hardly  ever  hope  to 
be.  His  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  passion,  a  certain  w  an 
of  physical  power  made  visible  in  his  ascetic  trame,  pre¬ 
vent  him  from  becoming  a  tribune  of  the  people.  But  it 
a  national  calamity  should  take  place  in  Ins  time,  it  may 
well  be  that  in  the  stress  of  danger  the  people,  too,  would 
learn  to  appreciate  at  their  full  worth  the  courage  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  resolution  that  enabled  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour 
in  times  of  danger  and  disloyalty  to  play  the  part  of 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  more  boldly  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  'The  very  contrast  between  his  attenuated 
figure  and  his  courage  and  steadfastness  might  then 
strike  the  popular  imagination  and  by  force  of  conti  as 
win  it  to  a  passionate  affection. 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  TO  THE  BALTIC. 
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rT'HE  virtual  completion  of  the  Nord-Ostsee  Kanal, 

1  otherwise  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal,  is  an 
affair  of  considerable  importance,  commercially  and 
strategically.  Its  existence,  regarded  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  side,  can  be  much  more  easily  justified  than  that 
of  say,  the  Manchester  Canal,  with  which  undertaking 
it  has  some  features  in  common.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  merchandise  carried  backwards  and  forwards 
between  Baltic  ports  and  the  countries  surrounding 
(roughly)  the  North  Sea.  Hitherto  ships  have  been 
compelled  to  go  by  way  of  the  Cattegat  and  the  Sound, 
which  is  a  mariner’s  graveyard  second  to  none  in  Europe. 
The  average  number  of  wrecks  in  a  year  in  and  about 
this  quarter  is  given  as  two  hundred— a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  vessels  that  use  the  route,  but  too  large, 
under  any  circumstances,  considering  the  insignificance 
of  the  spot.  By  the  construction  of  the  canal  the 
majority  of  vessels  will  be  able  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the 
Baltic  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  Sound  and 
its  many  dangers,  provided,  of  course,  they  care  to  pay 
the  toll  of  ninepence  per  ton  for  the  privilege.  We  have 
our  doubts  as  to  whether  sailing  vessels  will  patronize 
the  canal  in  anything  like  liberal  measure,  because,  apart 
from  the  risk  of  being  shipwrecked,  there  is  little  in¬ 
ducement  for  them  to  do  so.  They  may  save  three  days, 
or  even  a  week,  on  occasion,  by  following  the  new  route, 
but  when  a  week  is  nothing  either  way  and  most  of  the 
sailers  that  go  into  the  Baltic  are  of  small  tonnage— save 
for  wages  earned  and  provisions  consumed  by  the  sailors, 
it  is  not  likely  that  owners  will  be  inclined  to  disburse 
hard-earned  money  for  tollage  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  same  argument  advanced  by  us  against  the 
chances  of  sailing  ships  using  the  Nicaragua  Canal, 
applies  with  even  stronger  force  to  the  Baltic.  Canal, 
because  (if  for  no  other  reason)  the  question  of  time  lost 
or  saved  is  narrowed  down  to  a  few  days  at  the  outside, 
and  a  few  days  are  seldom  of  much  account  to  a  brigan¬ 
tine  or  a  brig.  With  steamers,  however,  the  case  is 
different.  To  them,  or  their  owners,  time  is  money. 
The  reduction  of  a  journey  by  from  100  to  400  miles 

_ that  is  from  eight  to  forty-four  hours— means  a 

diminished  consumption  of  coals  among  other  things  , 
and  this,  taken  with  the  greater  despatch  secured  and 
the  consequent  ability  to  make  more  trips  in  the  twelve 
months,  will  probably  countervail  any  disbursements 


in  respect  of  canal  tolls,  and,  it  may  be,  leave 
a  balance  on  the  right  side.  Not  the  feast  im¬ 
portant  consideration  will  be  the  avoidance  of 
the  stormy  waters  and  dangerous  currents  of  the 
Skager  Rack  and  the  Cattegat.  While,  therefore,  we 
scarcely  think  the  new  canal  will  command  the  whole  of 
the  traffic  it  looks  for— 7,000,000  tons— we  consider  that, 
bv  the  substantial  and  undoubted  advantages  it  has  to 
offer,  a  very  respectable  percentage  will  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  be  diverted  to  it.  It  is —longo  interval r  o— 
in  the  position  of  the  Suez  Canal,  for  it  offers  at  a  cheap 
rate  a  short  cut  to  a  busy  part  of  the  world  ;  and  we  are 
afraid  it  will  not  avail  Denmark  much  in  the  end  that 
she  has  made  Copenhagen  a  free  port,  and  is  now 
spending  vast  sums  of  money  on  new  docks,  light¬ 
houses  and  shelters,  and  in  dredging,  &c.,  in  order  to 
render  shipping  more  secure  in  her  waters. 

The  idea  of  a  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal  is  not 
recent  date,  for  Oliver  Cromwell  contemplated  the  con¬ 
struction  of  one.  The  Eider  Canal  was  inaugurated  by 
King'  Christian  of  Denmark  one  hundred  years  ago, 
when  Schleswig-Holstein  was  a  Danish  possession,  and 
though  it  was  a  relatively  unimportant  undertaking  as 
ship  canals  go,  a  fairly  large  amount  of  tonnage  was 
attracted  to  it.  A  small  portion  of  it  has  been  utilized 
for  the  purposes  of  the  new  undertaking,  which  runs 
from  Brhnsbuttel  on  the  Elbe  to  Holtenauon  the  Baltic, 
about  31  miles  north  of  Kiel.  The  distance  as  the  crow  fl.es 
is  about  fifty  miles;  as  the  canal  winds  it  is  nearly  sixty-four 
miles.  To  make  this  waterway,  between  5000  and  10,000 
men,  for  the  most  part  Italians  and  Swiss,  whose  labour 
is  cheaper  even  than  the  average  German  s,  have  been 
employed  for  eight  years,  and  it  is  significant  that 
original  estimate  of  the  cost  has  barely  been  exceeded. 

In  this  matter  of  cost,  the  Nord-Ostsee  Kanal  compares 
favourably  with  other  undertakings  of  the  same  magni¬ 
tude,  for  the  bill  only  amounts  to  156,000,000  marks,  or 
about  .£7,800,000.  It  is  true,  the  work  has,  for  the 
most  part,  been  straightforward,  and  few  extraordinary 
obstacles  have  had  to  be  overcome  while,  besides *  the 
Eider  Canal,  the  lakes  of  Schirnau,  Andorf,  and  Meckel 
have  been  utilized.  But  ten  highways  and  four  railways 
have  been  diverted  ;  and  at  Gruenthal  a  railway  and  road 
are  carried  over  the  canal  on  a  high-level  bridge  at  an 
elevation  of  137  feet.  Again,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
fill  up  the  Meckelmoor,  a  low-lying  boggy  swamp  west 
of  Rendsburg,  with  masses  of  sand  brought  from  oth- 
parts  of  the  excavation  ;  and  to  make  a  very  deep  cutting 
at  Gruenthal,  which  is  in  the  watershed,  turning  the 
course  of  streams  in  opposite  directions  towards  the 
Eider  and  the  Elbe.  In  view  of  possible  naval  opera¬ 
tions,  the  canal  has  been  constructed  on  *  generous 
plan.  For  nearly  forty  miles  from  Kiel  the  bed  of  the 
channel  is  horizontal,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  distance  the 
fall  does  not  exceed  3  in  100,000.  The  necessity  fo 
locks,  save  at  the  extremities,  was  therefore  obv  iated. 
The  two  sets  of  locks  are  each  500  feet  long  and  83  feet 
wide,  with  a  depth  of  32  feet  on  the  sill.  The  canal  itself 
has  a  surface  width  of  217  feet,  a  bottom  width  of  86 
feet,  and  a  depth  of  30  feet.  The  banquette  depth  a 
the  sides  is  19  feet,  which  is  sufficient  for  practically  all 
the  Baltic  trading  steamers  to  pass  one  another  without 
inconvenience  or  accident.  The  Baltic  lock  will  be  kep 
open  all  the  year  round,  except  during  twenty-five  days, 
when  the  tides  are  exceptionally  high  ;  and  that  at  the 
Elbe  end  will  be  open  from  three  to  four  hours  during 
every  flood  tide.  To  all  intents  and  purposes,  therefore, 
the  canal  may  be  termed  a  tide-water  canal. 

The  military  party  in  Germany  was  long  opposed  to 
the  notion  of  building  the  canal.  It  took  its  cue  from 
Moltke,  whose  principal  objection  was  that  a  whole 
army  corps  would  be  needed  to  stand  guard  over  the 
waterway,  and  who  recommended  that  the  money  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  construction — one-third  from  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  and  the  balance  from  the  imperial  treasury- 
should  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  more  warships. 
Moltke  was  not  often  wrong  in  his  suggestions  lor  the 
safeguarding  of  the  Fatherland,  but  he  looked  on  the 
proposed  Baltic  Canal  with  the  eye  of  a  strategist  only, 
and  he  gave  undue  prominence  in  his  own  mind  to  co  - 
siderations  of  secondary  importance.  It  1S .saf®  *°h_£ 
that  nowadays  not  a  single  thinking  man  in  th  ^  whole 

of  the  German  empire  doubts  the  m°  ™°T  tndedde 
ments  which  induced  the  Emperor  William  I.  to  dec 
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upon  proceeding  with  the  undertaking.  The  wonder  is 
— looking  at  the  whole  business  from  the  German  point 
of  view— that  there  could  ever  have  been  two  opinions 
about  the  matter.  The  Baltic  Canal  will  make  Germany 
independent  of  the  northward  passage  and  of  any  possible 
blockade  of  that  passage  by  hostile  ships  in  time  of 
war,  and  will  enable  it  to  mobilize  its  fleet  in  either 
or  both  seas  within  twelve  hours.  Any  man  who 
cares  to  think  out  this  position  for  himself  will  be  prompt 
to  admit  that  Germany  has  a  great  acquisition  in  its 
new  ship  canal.  Still  we  can  hope  that  its  utilization 
for  naval  purposes  may  be  long  delayed,  and  that,  in 
the  meantime,  commerce  may  benefit  by  it  to  an  unfore¬ 
seen  extent. 

THE  WEEK  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

House  of  Commons,  5  April. 

TTERE  we  are,  “  ploughing  the  sands,”  not  by  the 
11  acre  merely,  but  by  the  county,  and  the  sand- 
farmers  as  industrious  and  keen  as  if  they  were  prac¬ 
tising  legitimate  agriculture  on  the  loams  of  Kent  or 
the  East  Lothian  clay.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  throw  out  the  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill.  Yet  here  we  have  been  havino- 
the  fullest  of  full-dress  debates,  flowing  over  five 
days,  with  eager  orators,  primed  to  the  muzzle,  starting 
up  to  the  very  last,  by  the  score,  from  all  parts  of  the 
House,  each  brandishing  his  sheaf  of  ominous-lookin'3- 
manuscript,  and  all  madly  competing  for  the  apple  of 
the  Speaker’s  eye.  Men  that  want  to  ventilate  their 
views,  or  impress  their  constituents,  or  make  their  mark, 
will  not  be  deterred  by  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
beating  the  air.  “  Sufficient  for  the  day  ”  is  a  good 
policy  for  most  human  affairs.  At  all  events,  it  is  abun¬ 
dantly  adopted,  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  highest  authority  in  the  House  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  the  debate  a  good  one,  and  the  descriptive 
reporter  is  not  so  unanimous  as  he  usually  is  in  declaring, 
from  his  dramatic  point  of  view,  that  the  whole  thin<^ 
has  been  unspeakably  dull.  Certainly,  to  anybody  who 
can  look  an  inch  below  the  surface,  the  second  readin°" 
of  this  Weish  Chinch  Bill  passed  by  Monday’s  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  forty-four— containing  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  open-eyed  to  the  significance  and  the  responsibilities 
and  the  opportunities  of  a  great  occasion— is  a  distinctly 
momentous  event,  as  being  the  beginning  of  what  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  a  highly  remarkable  end.  Mr.  Goschen 
was  perfectly  right,  if  naively  cynical,  in  distinguishing 
between  the  cases  of  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  Church. 
In  t-he  Irish  case,  he  and  the  rest  of  us  were  not  dises¬ 
tablishing  for  Disestablishment’s  sake,  but  in  this  Welsh 
case  we  are  and  not  merely  administering  a  sop  to 
Cerberus.  A  great  historical  transformation  has  begun. 

A  new  chapter  in  the  movement  of  collective  human 
opinion  has  been  formally  opened.  Civil  life  is  beginning 
to  crack  up  and  scale  off  the  ecclesiastical  shell  that  had 
been  thickening  round  it  since  the  days  of  Constantine. 
We  are  commencing  to  take  down  a  famous  old  house, 
and  Architect  Destiny  is  no  doubt  busy  with  the  eleva¬ 
tions  and  plans  of  the  new  one. 

A  really  romantic  situation  like  this  ought  probably  to 
have  produced  a  better  debate  than  we  had.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  very  thing  that  prevented  it.  We  were  on 
delicate  ground,  as  our  clever  colleague  Birrell  put  it  in 
a  speech  replete  with  genuine  humour,  although  as 
regards  the  gist  of  it,  I  thought  he  rather  recoiled  in 
alarm  at  the  sound  he  himself  had  made.  Parliaments 
in  the  ages  of  faith,  unhesitatingly  established  “the 
truth,”  discussed  theology  copiously  and  con  amore,  and 
cheerfully  penalized  heresy.  We  live  in  another  age 
when  faith  has  fallen  far  below  persecuting  point,  and] 
as  Birrell  said,  there  is  nothing  that  makes  us  shiver  like 
Parliamentary  Divinity.  So  nobody  would  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns.  The  Disestablishes  would  not  say 
straightly  that  the  forms  of  patristic  and  mediaeval 
orthodoxy  had  served  their  turn,  and  the  anti-Disestab- 
lishers  would  not  maintain  that  they  were  as  good  for 
their  purpose  as  ever,  although  every  thinking  man 
knows  that  the  antagonism  here  indicated  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  modern  tendency  towards  the  extrication  of 
mundane  affairs  from  ecclesiastical  trammels. 

But  a  debate  must  be  carried  on  somehow.  And  so 
controversial  brickbats  were  found  in  Sunday-school 


returns,  Stubbs  on  Tithes,  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the 
pious  founder,  and  even  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of 
Lord  Rosebery  s  historical  theory  of  the  Reformation,  a 
theory,  by  the  way,  which  received  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s 
practical  support,  surely  a  curious  incidental  commen¬ 
tary  on  certain  adverse  criticisms  of  the  Prime  Minister’s 
powers  of  management.  In  a  fray  kept  up  with  so  much 
of  what  Sir  W.  Harcourt  rightly  described  as  irrelevant 
material,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  fence  and  marks¬ 
manship  of  the  champions  were  not  seen  at  their  best. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Goschen  was  most  below  his  usual 
“form.’  I  never  saw  him  floundering  so  before.  I 
notice  that  when  Mr.  Goschen  is  in  rhetorical  distress, 
he  takes  to  stroking  the  left  side  of  his  thorax  with  the 
corresponding  hand,  probably  a  developed  survival 
from  days  when  he  and  Oxford  Union  or  other  com¬ 
peers  were  preparing  to  eclipse  Demosthenes,  and 
practised  laying  their  hands  upon  their  hearts  as  part  of 
the  training.  The  more  Mr.  Goschen  gets  into  difficul¬ 
ties  the  faster  this  friction  becomes,  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  when  he  took  to  recommending  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  Agnostics  on  account 
of  their  breadth,  his  self-massage  became  so  alarmingly 
energetic  that  I  heaved  a  sigh  of  sympathetic  relief 
when  he  sat  down.  Mr.  Bryce  is  a  scholar  of  appalling 
industry,  to  whom  “Holy  Roman  Empires,”  and 
“American  Commonwealths,”  and  similar  Cyclopedias 
are  the  amusements  of  an  idle  hour,  and  he  had  kindly 
written  out  for  us  a  tripartite  treatise,  consisting  of  a 
statistical  speech,  a  short,  though  not  too  short,  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  sermon  on  “  Render  unto 
Cmsar,”  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  fervent  Voluntary. 
But  oh  the  sancta  simplicitas  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  !  He  actually  thinks  that  Establish- 
mentarian  and  Disestablishmentarian  can  “find  one 
common  ground  ”  in  “  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  he  calmly  though  naturally  assumes  to 
favour  his  own  Voluntary  creed.  Why,  I  have  heard  a 
Covenanting  divine  bring  the  whole  of  the  Calvinistic,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Elizabethan,  doctrine  of  the  Civil 
Magistrate  out  of  the  Apocalyptic  statement  that  “the 
earth  helped  the  woman.”  Nevertheless,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bryce  for  his  written  speech.  When  Frontbenchmen,  who 
speak  by  the  hour  and  a  half  and  then  move  the  closure, 
boldly  plant  their  MSS.  on  the  dummy  despatch-box] 
the  pang  of  uncertainty  at  least  is  subtracted  from  the 
general  sum  of  suffering.  As  sheet  after  sheet  is  added 
to  the  growing  pile  of  the  irrevocable,  the  diminishing 
pile  of  the  inevitable  becomes  more  and  more  endurable 
with  the  flight  of  time.  At  first  we  sigh,  “  One  woe  is 
past,  and  behold  there  come  two  woes  more  hereafter,” 
but  by-and-by  we  sing,  “The  second  woe  is  past,  and 
behold  the  third  woe  cometh  quickly,”  and  when  the 
last  scrap  is  gathered  to  its  predecessors,  we  know  that 
there  is  only  the  peroration  now  between  us  and  de¬ 
liverance. 

To  do  them  justice,  neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor  Sir  W. 
Harcourt  perorated  or  otherwise  behaved  oppressively] 
although  neither  of  them  was  at  his  best.  If  chaff  was 
the  proper  line,  Mr.  Balfour  supplied  it  sufficiently,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  with  the  unusual  result  of  making  a 
religious  controversy  end  good-naturedly.  On  the 
serious  side  of  it,  he  was  too  wise,  as  Sir  William 
pointed  out,  to  put  things  indefensibly  high,  or,  like 
some,  of  his  colleagues,  insist  on  something  called 
national  religion,  additional  to  the  religion  existin0- 
in  the  individuals  constituting  the  nation.  Whethe^ 
Athanasius  would  have  been  satisfied  to  be  told  that 
religion  is  merely  a  necessity  of  a  “healthy  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  creed  called  by  his  name  might 
supply  this  want  as  well  as  another,  as  long  as  it  was 
sufficiently  popular,  may  be  doubted ;  but  Mr.  Balfour 
unquestionably  took  up  the  strongest  position  he  could 
reach  when  he  planted  his  foot  on  the  utilitarian  ground. 

Sir  William  did  not  profess  that  he  was  disestablishing 
t  le  Church  for  its  “  good.  ”  Indignant  Church  champions 
have  called  this  argument  “cant”  and  “hypocrisy.” 
t  would  be. more  parliamentary,  and  quite  as  true,  to 
call  it  politics,  which  Sir  William  perfectly  under¬ 
stands.  He  knows  that  the  establishment  of  the  creeds 
under  penalty  to  the  clergy  if  they  teach  differently  is 
the  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  Nonconformist  and  legal  alike, 
and  that  this  pillar  removed,  tradition  will  have  a  less 
easy  time,  and  so  he  is  satisfied  to  rely  on  the  discon- 
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tent  of  nonconforming  Taffy  at  being  snubbed  by  privi¬ 
leged  Church  superiority,  although  he  is  well  aware 
that  unless  there  were  a  cosmic  force  at  work  that  sets 
little  store  by  tradition,  he  could  not  venture  to  le 
Taffy  have  his  will.  Taffy,  poor  man,  probably  does 
not  know  that  he  is  the  medium  of  a  cosmic  force,  and 
may  be  surprised  to  hear  it,  but  he  is  so  all  the  same. 

On  the  Irish  Land  Bill  we  are  likely  to  turn  up  a  good 
many  seashore  furrows.  Mr.  Morley  opened  with  some 
sprightly  “  language,”  of  Donnybrookish  tendency.  He 
charged  Carson,  Q.C.,  with  “  mechanical  and  automatic 
violence,”  and  called  him  one  of  a  row  of  Q. C.  s,^ 
while  he  declared  that  the  Scots  law  term  implement, 
meaning  “fulfil,”  is  a  “barbarous”  expression,  to  the 
intense  indignation  of  the  Northern  nationality  For 
my  part,  I  find  the  jargon  and  the  outs  and  ins  of  Irish 
Land  legislation  as  difficult  as,  say,  the  Calculus,  Differen¬ 
tial  or  Integral,  or  both.  They  call  it  “technical,  I  call 
it  unintelligible.  What,  for  instance,  are  Townparks, 
and  what  has  gone  wrong  with  them  ?  I  am  glad  that 
Carson  O  C  is  going  to  fight  the  Bill  in  Committee, 
“line  by  line,’  and&wor&d  by  word.”  I  may  get  to  know 
something  about  townparks  and  other  mystenes  then. 
But  I  must  say  I  cannot  see  how  Home  Rule  is  to  be  fo 
warded  by  this  object  lesson  in  the  possibility  of  settling 
the  knottiest  Irish  problems  in  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  any  more  than  I  can  see  how  my  smart  young 
friends  Dalziel  and  Lloyd-George  helped  the  same  cause 
by  so  dexterously  carrying  their  Home-Rule-All-Round 
Resolution  the  other  night.  It  is  news  to  me  that 
England  is  burning  to  be  broken  up  into  a  congeries  o 
separate  and  independent  states,  or  that  Scotland  is  mad 
to  become  a  British  La  Vendee.  Some  devolution  prob¬ 
ably  is  required,  but  that  does  not  mean  autonomy  ; 
and  Britain  may  come  to  think  of  granting  no  more  to 
Ireland  than  she  wants  for  herselt.  I  think  John  Red¬ 
mond’s  protest  was  right  from  an  Irish  point  ot  view, 
and  that  Mr.  Dillon  was  more  complaisant  and  obliging 
than  patriotic  or  astute  in  the  “  log-rolling  for  which 
Mr.  Balfour  rebuked  him.  But  as  to  “  log-rolling,  now, 
is  it  confined  to  one  party?  Has  not  Lord  Salisbury 
blessed  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  Poor  Man’s  Programme? 

Robert  Wallace. 

PETERBOROUGH  CATHEDRAL. 
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THE  letter  which  the  Dean  of  Peterborough  recently 
addressed  to  the  morning  papers  touches  upon  a 
matter  that  even  the  public  at  large  would  do  well  to 
consider.  “  The  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
savs  Dr.'  Ingram,  “  is  so  well  known  for  its  beauty  and 
unique  character,  that  its  condition  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
a  matter  of  widespread  interest  throughout  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  condition  of  such  a  building  is  a  matter  ot 
o-reater  public  importance  than  most  of  us  would  be  at 
the  trouble  to  realize  or  allow;  but,  fortunately,  the 
o-eneral  indifference  to  interests  of  this  kind  does 
not  diminish  their  significance  or  their  claims  upon  our 
attention.  During  the  late  storm,  we  read,  the  front  ot 
the  Cathedral  suffered  severely  :  “  four  of  the  pinnacles 
have  been  injured  or  destroyed,  and  it  is  feared  that 
many  other  parts  of  the  facade  have  been  seriously 
shaken.”  The  full  extent  of  the  damage  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  considerable 
expenditure  is  immediately  necessary  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  west  front.  “  The  large  amount,  says 
the  Dean,  in  conclusion,  “which  has  during  the  last 
twelve  years  been  spent  on  the  work  of  restoration 
makes  the  raising  of  this  additional  amount  a  matter  ot 
some  difficulty,  but  this  last  calamity  which  has  befallen 
us  will,  I  trust,  be  considered  by  many  to  justify  my 
making  an  appeal  for  help  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
diocese,  the  preservation  of  the  west  front  being  a 
matter  of  far  more  than  mere  local  interest.” 

The  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral  is  more  remarkable 
for  the  excellence  and  number  of  its  sculptures  ;  but  toi 
the  beauty  of  its  architectural  character,  the  west  front 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral  is,  as  Dr.  Ingram  truly  says, 
unique  •  it  is  to  be  compared  to  nothing  in  the  whole 
extent  of  English  art  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Unlike 
the  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  unlike  many  of  ti.e 
splendid  facades  of  the  great  churches  in  Italy,  it  is  not 
a  mere  screen,  rising  above,  and  hiding  from  sight,  the 
main  body  of  the  building,  which  it  terminates  ;  but  it 


proceeds  by  a  most  beautiful  and  logical  piece  of  inven¬ 
tion  from  the  architectural  conditions  of  the  nave  and 
aisles  :  the  gable  over  the  central  arch  of  this  front  is 
that  of  the  roof  of  the  nave  ;  the  aisles  are  terminated 
by  the  larger  towers,  which  are  set  back  a  little,  and  ot 
which  only  one  is  finished  ;  while  the  other  parts  also 
possess  something  of  the  same  correspondence  and 
sequence  with  which  Nature  finishes  her  handiwork. 
The  form  of  this  building  itself  is  not  obscured  but 
emphasized  by  this  front.  "Not  less  beautiful  and  sur¬ 
prising  is  the  device  which  by  the  central  of  the  three 
great  arches  of  this  facade  are  made  more  narrow  and 
pointed  than  the  two  outer  arches  :  a  device  which  only 
a  great  artist  could  have  conceived  and  executed  with 
effect.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  work,  moreover,  was 
carried  out  at  one  time,  and  in  the  finest  period  ot  our 
Gothic  art,  during  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  overrate  the  beauty  and  im¬ 
portance  of  this  monument  of  English  architecture  , 
and  what  adds  further  to  its  interest  is,  that  until  our 
own  time  it  has  escaped  the  last  and  worst  calamity 
which,  during  the  present  century,  has  overtaken  most 
of  our  great  churches  that  escaped  from  the  spoil  oi 
the  Reformation.  Peterborough,  indeed,  suffered  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  Puritans ;  but  until  1883,  when 
the  central  tower  became  insecure,  it  remained  wholly 
untouched  by  the  blind  zeal  of  a  worse  fanaticism,  the 
mania  for  “  restoration.”  Alone  among  our  English 
cathedrals  it  retained  the  antique  air  and  colour  which 
the  course  of  centuries  has  cast  about  it,  undisturbed, 
unbroken  by  the  patchwork  and  renovations  of  the 
“  restorer.”  The  exact  lines  of  its  mouldings  were 
everywhere  still  tempered  by  the  hand  of  Time  ;  its  walls 
stained  by  weather  and  pencilled  by  lichen  ;  its  carvings 
crumbled  a  little  ;  every  stone  telling  its  own  history  : 
it  still  possessed,  in  short,  all  the  picturesque  charm 
which  Turner  has  so  admirably  preserved  in  his  early 
drawings  of  our  churches  and  cathedrals.  1  hat  it 
should  always  continue  untouched  in  this  state,  was, 
doubtless,  impossible  ;  had  even  the  ordinary  accidents 
of  time  alone  assailed  it,  some  measure  or  another  tor 
its  preservation  would  sooner  or  later  have  become 
necessary  ;  but  it  is  not  equally  certain  that,  in  ordei  to 
carry  out  such  repairs,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
present  appearance  of  the  building,  to  disperse,  that 
charm  which  the  passage  of  time  has  worked  upon  it  ,  in 
short,  to  “  restore  ”  it.  For  preservation  and  “  restora¬ 
tion  ”  are  by  no  means  the  same  thing. 

Of  the  present  insecure  condition  of  the  west  front 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  A  settlement  in  the  founda¬ 
tions,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  the  drainage  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  fens,  had  already  occasioned  some  fears  as  to 
its  safety,  before  the  ravages  of  the  late  storm  brought 
matters  to  a  climax.  It  is  most  desirable  that  imme¬ 
diate  steps  for  the  preservation  of  the  Cathedral  should 
be  taken,  and  the  necessary  funds  will,  no  doubt,  be  iorth- 
coming.  But  one  question  still  remains  ;  for  although 
the  restorations  of  the  last  twelve  years,  to  which  the 
Dean  refers  in  his  letter,  have  been  carried  out  with 
greater  judgment  and  more  reticence  than  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  any  other  English  cathedral,  signs  '.avc 
not  been  wanting  to  show  that,  had  the  funds  been  more 
abundant,  the  “restoration”  might  have  been  less 
defensible.  The  public,  therefore,  is  at  least  concerned 
to  know,  before  responding  to  the  appeal  of  the  Dean, 
in  what  the  preservation  of  this  great  work  of  architec¬ 
tural  art  is  to  consist,  and  to  be  assured  that  nothing 
which  may  reasonably  come  under  the  reproach  ot 
“  restoration  ”  is  to  be  attempted. 


AN  A.R.A.  AS  CRITIC. 

THERE  is  in  this  month’s  issue  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review  an  article  by  Mr.  John  Brett, .A.R.A. ,  in 
which  he  seeks  both  to  counteract  the  evil  influence  of 
the  professional  critic  and  to  rearrange  the  circle  of  the 
Immortals.  This  lofty  enterprise  is  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Brett  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  economizing  the  time 
spent  by  visitors  in  the  National  Gallery,  for  whom  he  is 
concerned  to  spread  “an  ample  feast  of  pleasure  and 
perhaps  some  occasion  for  gratitude.”.  The  nature  ot  the 
artistic  creed  expounded  by  this  amiable  Academician, 
who  aspires  to  be  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  t  ie 
intelligent  student,  may  be  gauged  from  his  description 
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of  Cuyp’s  masterpiece  as  “  a  few  underbred  sheep  and 
cows  jammed  together  with  no  other  purpose  but  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  yellow  light  on  their  fur  or  wool.”  With  the 
exception  of  Van  de  Welde,  who  is  damned  with  faint 
praise,  Mr.  Brett  does  not  hesitate  to  condemn  all  the 
Dutch  “landscape  men  beyond  the  pale  of  possible  re¬ 
demption,”  and  of  Kugler,  their  apologist,  he  remarks 
that  “a  more  foolish  person  never  lived.”  What,  we 
wonder,  would  Kugler  have  said  of  John  Brett,  A.R.A., 
in  the  feathers  of  art  critic  and  prose  writer  ? 

In  referring  to  the  British  school  of  painting,  Mr. 
Brett  is  more  appreciative  if  not  more  discriminating. 
He  attributes  the  “promotion”  of  Crome  “to  the  mel¬ 
lowing  virtues  of  age  and  the  tribute  of  French  admira¬ 
tion,’  but  finds  John  F.  Lewis  “the  greatest  master  of 
tone  in  modern  art.”  To  Constable  he  grants  “  neither 
insight  nor  industry  enough  to  develop  any  fine  artistic 
work,”  while  asserting  that  De  Wint’s  drawings,  “like 
all  the  works  of  the  early  English  painters,  have  been 
extravagantly  inflated  (sic!)  of  late.”  The  italics  are  ours, 
placed  there  in  the  hope  that  Mr.  Brett  may  condescend 
to  inform  us  what  an  “  extravagantly  inflated”  picture 
is  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  request  for  a  glossary  appended 
to  Mr.  Brett’s  next  treatise  will  not  be  dismissed  as  the 
impertinence  of  the  mere  critic.  Frankly,  in  the  absence 
of  some  such  guide,  we  frequently  find  ourselves  in 
painful  uncertainty  as  to  Mr.  Brett’s  meaning.  Thus, 
when  he  says,  “I  do  not  remember  that  Motley  even 
notices  the  bare  existence  of  art  in  the  century  which  he 
so  vilely  yet  vividly  depicts,”  we  know  no  more  whether 
he  intends  to  decry  or  to  commend  than  we  understand 
to  what  the  epithet  “bare”  is  applied.  Can  a  vivid 
description  be  also  a  vile  one?  Perhaps,  after  all, 
Mr.  Brett  is  only  trying  to  disarm  criticism  ;  but,  as 
the  average  critic  is  at  least  as  underbred  as  Cuyp’s 
sheep,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  course  will  ulti¬ 
mately  tend  to  the  edification  of  the  National  Gallery 
frequenters,  whose  reverence  for  the  au-dela  of  art  may 
already  have  received  a  severe  shock  from  Mr.  Brett’s 
incontinent  use  of  such  slang  terms  as  “chucked,” 
“landscape  men,”  and  “out  of  it,”  while  dogmatiz¬ 
ing  on  the  demerits  of  dead  and  distant  painters.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  art  criticism  loses  nothing 
by  being  written  in  English,  and  that  the  critic  will 
scarcely  be  eager  to  be  taught  his  trade  through  the 
medium  of  such  phrases  as  “  intended  to  contrast  the 
sky,”  “  the  properly  landscape  men,”  or  “  the  swashing 
technique  of  the  masterly  Tyro.”  If,  as  Mr.  Brett 
remarks,  “  some  people  dislike  correctness  both  of  dic¬ 
tion  and  drawing,”  this  artist,  masquerading  as  a 
critic,  may  find  acceptance  with  readers  who  belong  to 
the  former  class.  The  rest  are,  we  imagine,  unlikely 
to  place  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  any  painter, 
however  “experienced,”  whose  knowledge  of  English 
would  disgrace  a  Board-school  boy,  or  a  lady  journalist. 

Let  us  here  remind  Mr.  Brett  that  experience,  though 
doubtless  valuable,  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  first 
essential  quality  in  the  equipment  of  the  ideal  art  critic. 
If  the  rare  intuitive  sympathy,  that  power  of  project¬ 
ing"  the  soul  into  the  masterpiece  of  another  man’s 
genius,  be  absent,  of  what  avail  is  the  experience  of 
all  the  ages  ?  The  mere  fact  of  having  studied 
much  or  painted  much,  will  not  atone  for  the  lack  of 
the  genuine  faculty  of  discrimination,  that  sense  which 
can  disintegrate  without  destroying  and  appreciate 
without  adulation.  The  great  art  critics,  like  Winckel- 
mann,  Fromentin,  and  Viollet  le  Due  aforetime,  and 
like  Pater  of  our  own  day,  held  their  divine  place,  not 
through  their  learning,  wide  as  that  was,  but  through 
their  love.  Art  was  to  them  that  impersonal  Lady 
Beauty,  pursued  with  irretrievable  passion,  worshipped 
with  invincible  ardour,  through  the  dawns  and  the  sun¬ 
sets  of  unnumbered  days.  They  were  not  concerned  with 
the  breeding  of  sheep,  but  with  the  painting  of  them. 

To  be  as  were  these  masters  in  the  art  is,  of  course, 
beyond  the  hope  of  the  ordinary  critic,  who  is,  with  all 
his  harmlessness,  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  Mr.  John 
Brett  supposes.  At  the  worst  he  has  enough  intelli¬ 
gence  to  prevent  his  seeking  after  truth  within  the 
precincts  of  that  temple  of  self-complacent  mediocrity 
in  Piccadilly.  His  time  is  for  the  moment  fully  occupied 
in  bracing  his  nerves  for  the  yearly  journey  in  search  of 
the  second-rate,  which  compels  him  to  waste  in  Bur¬ 
lington  House  several  of  the  beautiful  May  days.  This 


perfectly  unaffected  statement  Mr.  Brett  will  doubtlessdis- 
miss  as  “  the  crudest  falsehood  ever  uttered  by  any  press- 
writer,”  a  sentence  distinguished  by  an  almost  Dutch 
depth  of  underbreeding.  So  far,  we  confess,  this  artist  as 
critic  has  impressed  us  with  nothing  but  his  amazing 
ignorance  both  of  art  and  the  English  language.  As  for 
criticism  of  Mr.  John  Brett’s  painting,  we  set  that  newly 
born  critic  an  example  of  forbearance,  confining  our¬ 
selves  to  the  hope  that  his  pictures  may  be  like  those  of 
his  artist  friend,  which,  he  assures  us,  by  reason  of 
neglect  and  dirt  and  varnish,  attained  “a  beautiful 
mellowness,”  and  came  to  be,  “  not  unreasonably, 
admired  and  compared  to  the  works  of  Velasquez.” 

INSECTS  AND  FLOWERS. 

O  side  of  natural  history  is  more  curious  than  the 

'  relation  between  insects  and  the  flowering  of 
plants.  In  the  primitive  and  simpler  plants  that  live  in 
the  sea  the  male  cells  are  discharged  into  the  water  and 
row  themselves  along  by  the  screwing  motion  of  minute 
bristles  until  they  reach  and  fertilize  the  egg-cells  of  the 
female.  In  many  land-plants  the  male  cells,  discharged 
as  clouds  of  golden  pollen,  are  blown  about  by  the  wind; 
myriads  perish,  but  a  few  reach  their  goal,  and,  fertilizing 
the  young  egg-cells,  cause  them  to  ripen  into  seeds. 
In  many  cases,  however,  Nature  has  curbed  so  reckless 
a  prodigality,  and  the  colours  and  scents  of  flowers  are 
the  fruits  of  her  parsimony.  It  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  universal  truth,  to  which  the  exceptions  are  only 
apparent,  that  plants  bearing  brightly  coloured  or  per¬ 
fumed  flowers  require  the  aid  of  insects  to  fertilize  them. 
The  colours  serve  to  attract  the  attention  of  insects  ;  the 
scents,  especially  in  flowers  that  blossom  by  night,  serve 
the  same  purpose.  The  insects  come  for  the  store  of 
honey,  or  for  the  pollen  of  the  plants,  and  their  return- 
gift  to  the  plants  is  that,  flitting  from  blossom  to  blos¬ 
som,  they  unconsciously  carry  the  golden  fertilizing 
grains  from  plant  to  plant. 

For  most  flowering  plants  the  visits  of  insects  are  a 
necessity.  Let  one  but  grow  some  common  plant-like 
geranium  or  mignonette  under  glass  and  muslin,  so  that 
no  stray  insect  may  reach  them  ;  the  flowers  will  be 
formed,  the  perfume  will  be  as  sweet  as  usual,  but  the 
blossoms  will  fade  without  forming  seeds.  Many  of  our 
English  flowers  are  capable  of  being  fertilized  only  by 
one  kind  of  insect.  Thus,  to  choose  a  familiar  instance, 
the  common  red  clover  is  visited  by  the  humble-bee  ;  the 
petals  are  fused  together,  forming  a  narrow  tube  sur- 
sounding  the  honey-glands  and  the  organs  that  form  the 
pollen.  The  long  proboscis  of  the  humble-bee  is  able  to 
reach  the  deeply  hidden  store  ;  but  the  hive-bee,  whose 
tongue  is  shorter,  though  bidden  to  the  feast  by  attractive 
colour  and  smell,  is  perforce  an  inactive  spectator. 
When  clover  was  first  grown  in  Australia  it  never  seeded, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  tongues  of  the  native  bees 
were  too  short  to  reach  the  pollen.  Still  more  often  the 
gorgeous  blossoms  of  the  tropics  remain  sterile  in 
England  in  the  absence  of  the  particular  moth  or  fly  to 
which  they  are  adapted.  Sometimes,  as  Darwin  showed 
in  his  fascinating  volume  on  “The  Fertilization  of 
Orchids,”  the  devices  to  secure  that  an  insect  shall  not 
visit  a  flower  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  pollen 
are  extraordinarily  complicated.  An  insect  alights  on  a 
gaudy  and  sweet-smelling  blossom.  An  inviting  landing- 
place  is  ready  in  the  form  of  a  conveniently  placed  floral 
leaf ;  but  the  thing  is  a  trick.  No  sooner  is  the  platform 
touched  than  it  gives  way  with  a  jerk,  precipitating  the 
hapless  insect  into  a  well  of  fluid.  His  wings  are  wetted, 
and  he  has  to  crawl  out  slowly.  But  pointed  bristles 
prevent  exit  except  by  a  narrow  funnel,  and,  as  he 
squeezes  through  that,  his  back  becomes  dusted  with 
the  sticky  pollen. 

The  relation  between  fig-trees  and  certain  small  wasps 
is  perhaps  less  familiar.  The  fig  is  not  a  single  flower, 
but  a  whole  collection  of  small  flowers  placed  within  an 
urn-shaped  receptacle.  The  mouth  of  the  urn  is  very 
small,  and  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  is  filled  by 
flowers,  which  in  the  common  fig  are  of  three  kinds. 
There  are  male  flowers,  producing  pollen,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  urn,  and,  lower  down,  long-necked  female  flowers 
and  short-necked  female  flowers.  Into  these  urns  the 
little  female  wasps  creep  in  numbers,  and  deposit  their 

in  the  short-necked  female  flowers  which  are  known 
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as  eall-flowers.  In  these  the  eggs  rapidly  develop, 
andgthe  young  wasps,  when  they  are  mature,  bite  their 
way  in  tcf  the  cavity  of  the  urn,  and  then  creep  out  of  the 
urn  on  their  way  becoming  smeared  with  the  pollen 
from  tSe  mate  flowers.  The  female  wasps  at  once  pro- 
ceed  to  younger  fig-urns  and  creep  into  them  to  deposit 
their  e-s  In  doing  this  they  rub  the  pollen  over  the 
long-necked  female  flowers,  which  they  thus  fertilize 
while  they  can  lay  eggs  only  m  the  short-necked  owe  ^ 
In  most  plants,  however,  the  lures  are  simpler,  and 
are  adapted  to  many  different  kinds  of  insect;S;  1 
sprint,  when  the  fields  are  bare,  the  blues  and  whites  o 
the  early  flowers  are  sufficient  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  few  bisects  on  the  wing.  During  summer,  when  the 
world  is  covered  with  green,  more  glaring  contrast 
come  into  play,  and  the  bold  masses  of  orange  and  gold, 
of  crimson5 and  pink,  appear.  It  is  curious  however 
that  scarlet,  the  most  clamant  of  colours,  is  the  rarest 
in  Europe.  In  the  tropics  and  in  South  America  it 
one  of  the  most  common,  and  it  were  worth  inquiring 
if  European  insects  be  colour-blind  to  scarlet.  At  m&  , 
when  crimson  and  blue,  pink  and  orange,  become  in¬ 
visible,  pale  yellows  and  luminous  whites  attract  the 
night-flying  insect  by  their  phosphorescent  radiance. 

The  scents  of  plants  are  almost  more  potent  lures 
than  their  colours.  At  night  they  are  naturally  more 
varied  and  more  potent.  To  drift  in  a  backwater  in  a 
summer  night,  or  to  loiter  in  a  wood,  is  to  set  one  dream¬ 
ing  of  the  spices  of  the  tropic  isles.  The  scents  of  the 
day  are  shy  and  indistinct ;  only  in  the  mass  one  notices 
them,  as  in  passing  through  a  bean-field  or  by  a  thicket 
of  o'orse.  But  at  night  each  blossom  that  is  not  asleep 
seifds  out  a  clamorous  and  insistent  odour,  and  at  t  e 
same  moment  one  notices  a  dozen  distinct  and  striking 
perfumes.  But  by  day  or  by  night  the  scents  are  not 
all  such  as  are  pleasant  to  us.  Some  indeed  are  not 
even  within  our  consciousness.  Thus  .  the  flowers  o 
the  Virginian  creeper  are  almost  invisible  ;  they  ha\  e 
o-reen  corollas  and  are  hidden  under  the  foliage.  I  o  us 
they  have  no  scent,  yet  bees  come  to  them  from  great 
distances,  and  during  their  season  they  are  always 
crowded  with  visitors.  Some  of  the  scents  most  dear 
to  us  are  despised  by  many  insects.  Butterflies  will 
pass  honeysuckle  itself,  or,  indeed,  any  flowers  with  a 
honeysuckle  scent,  unnoticed.  At  night,  however,  large 
hawk-moths,  by  their  attentions  to  honeysuckle  show 
that  they  share  our  ideas  of  what  is  pleasant.  Butter¬ 
flies  and  bees,  like  ourselves,  are  unattracted  by  the 
carrion-like  smell  of  many  plants,  but  these  latter  are 
visited  by  many  beetles  and  flies,  to  which  the  pei  fumes 
of  the  rose  and  the  violet  are  unattractive. 

CARMENCITA. 
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TT  is  curiously  significant  of  this  nation  and  this  age, 

1  an  age  of  sham  passion  and  anaemic  gesture,  that 
the  greatest  of  living  dancers  has  come  among  us,  and 
we  have  known  her  not.  For  several  weeks  past 
Carmencita  has  danced  nightly  before  an  audience  that 
has  made  little  pretence  of  appreciating  her  art  and  none 
of  understanding  it.  But  for  the  genius  of  an  American 
oainter  it  is  unlikely  that  we  should  ever  have  heard  her 
name  before  its  appearance  on  the  playbills  of  the  Palace 
Theatre  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if  she 
had  spent  with  us  the  five  years  which  built  her  an 
enduring  fame  in  America  we  should  be  any  nearer  the 
comprehension  either  of  her  beauty  or  her  art.  Both  are, 
for  many  reasons,  antagonistic  to  our  national  temper  ; 
and,  as  our  aesthetic  sensibilities  are  not  sufficiently  keen 
to  enable  us  to  admire  that  which  is  beyond  our  previous 
artistic  experience,  Carmencita  has  danced  in  vain  to  the 
solid  phalanx  of  British  indifference.  The  discredit  of 
the  failure  lies,  however,  not  with  the  dancer,  but  with  us. 
From  the  fact  that  the  ballet  is  better  upholstered  in 
London  than  anywhere  excepting,  perhaps,  in  Vienna, 
we  are  wont  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  love  of  “woven 
paces  and  waving  hands,”  whereas  we  are  just  as  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  fascination  of  dancing  as  we  are  to  the 
fascination  of  music  or  painting.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  average  music-hall  habitud  only  tolerates  the  ballet 
as  an  alternative  to  the  crass  vulgarity  of  the  lionne 
comique ,  because  it  affords  him  an  opportunity  to  study 
the  contours  of  the  female  form,  and  he  is  thus  much 
more  interested  in  high  kicking  than  n  the  poetry  of 


motion.  Nevertheless, when  Carmencita  undulates  across 
the  stage  with  that  exquisite  ripple  of  her  shoulders  and 
hips,  the  emotional  character  of  the  movement  confounds 
him,  and  nothing  but  the  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  devil 
who  is  sick  and  consequently  saintly  prevents  him  horn 
denouncing  it  as  indecent.  That  peculiarly  Germanic 
preference  of  the  gross  to  the  passionate  is  at  the  root 
of  the  instinctive  antipathy  to  this  glorious  Andalusian 
woman,  who  is  a  creature  of  sheer  passion  with  a  power 
of  translating  it  into  motion— motion  that  has  .  the 
restraint  as  well  as  the  expressive  quality  which  brings 
it  into  the  province  of  great  art.  There  is  no  suggestion 
in  Carmencita’s  dancing  of  the  licence  which  so  shocked 
English  spectators  of  the  danse  des  almees  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  It  is  instinct  with  the  radiant  vitality,  with 
the  palpitating  life,  of  the  South,  and  is  essentially  the 
spontaneous  interpretation  of  simple  sensation.  Car¬ 
mencita’s  art  has  not  a  trace  of  the  modern  spirit  in  it, 
nothing  of  that  maladie  du  siecle  of  which  the  serpentine 
dance  was  a  supreme  expression.  It  is  as  barren  of 
sous-entendu ,  of  complex  feeling,  as  a  melody  of  Verdi  or 
a  Swinburnian  lyric,  and  as  eloquent,  for  there  is  m  it, 
besides  its  exultant  optimism,  a  strain  of  the  latent 
savagery  of  the  Spaniard.  Every  motion  of  her  sinuous 
arms,  ever}'  curve  of  her  opulent  limbs,  is  a  challenge  to 
the  love  that  ends  in  despair,  to  all  those  violent 
yet  naive  emotions  that  are  bred  of  the  sun,  of  hair  that 
is  black  and  a  mouth  that  is  red.  Such  is  Carmencita, 

and  such  are  not  we.  .  , 

Truth  to  tell,  the  art,  however  strongly  charged  with 
passion,  that  contains  no  element  of  perversity,  makes 
but  a  faint  appeal  to  us  at  all  times.  We  have  more 
affinity  with  an  Aubrey  Beardsley  drawing,  a  Keynote 
story,  or  the  skirt-dancing  of  Miss  Letty  Lind.  The 
accordion  pleat,  with  the  illusion  it  produces  of  the 
mystery  of  movement,  attracts  crowds  ot  entranced 
spectators,  who  are  only  bored  by  Candida  s  pirouettes 
in  a  circlet  of  distended  tulle,  or  Otera’s  stately 
steps  and  blazing  jewels,  or  Carmencita’s  dance 
of  life.  There  is,  after  all,  a  curious  irony  in  the 
fact  that  the  nation  whose  supremacy  in  athletics  has 
never  been  denied  should  fail  to  discern  the  beauty  or 
vitality  in  art.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  average  Englishman,  who  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  illustration  of  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano, 
knows  nothing  about  art  and  cares  less.  To  him 
dancing  is  an  exercise,  not  an  art,  a  synthesis  of  posture 
which  is  the  result  of  long  training,  and  he  would  as 
soon  think  of  extracting  a  symbolic  idea  from  shooting 
or  fishing  as  from  a  pas  seul.  The  more  it  is  confined 
to  gymnastic  feats  performed  with  the  legs  alone,  or 
with  the  adventitious  aid  of  sticks  and  draperies,  the 
more  it  appeals  to  the  ordinary  British  playgoer,  who 
gets,  as  a  rule,  just  what  he  demands  and  no  more. 
Carmencita,  however,  gives  him  something  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  steps  that  are  almost  perfunctory,  so  subordinate 
is  their  importance  to  the  whole  scheme  ot  the  dance, 
and  they  do  not  suggest  any  difficulty  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  The  movement  has,  in  fact,  its  genesis  in  the 
shoulders  and  hips,  passes  over  the  whole  body,  and 
dies  away  at  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  the  feet. 
And  from  this  universality  of  gesture  one  receives  an 
impression  of  joy  and  of  delight,  for  Carmencita  dances 
as  great  writers  write  and  as  great  painters  paint  she 
dances  because  she  must. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  indignation  naturally  aroused  by 
the  spectacle  of  unacknowledged  genius,  there  is  in  the 
memory  of  Carmencita  tossing  her  insolent  head,  with 
its  wonderful  farouche  beauty,  at  those  cold,  phlegmatic 
rows  of  Englishmen,  a  certain  aesthetic  satisfaction. 
The  soul  of  the  artist  is,  after  all,  the  lawful  possession 
of  the  comprehending.  So  a  man  feels  who  buys,  a 
beautiful  picture  and  hangs  it  where  he  alone  can  admire 
it  or  who  rejoices  in  the  consciousness  of  having  known 
and  loved  Carmencita’s  art.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
cynical  content  in  the  certainty  that  it  will  not  be 
travestied  in  society  drawing-rooms.  Of  all  the  audaci¬ 
ties  perpetrated  by  the  maiden  up-to-date,  that  o.  stcp- 
dancing  is  the  least  pardonable.  As  a  short  cut  to 
notoriety  it  has  perhaps  been  successful,  but  as  a 
imitation  of  art  it  is  the  sincerest  form  of  insult.  No 
one  is,  however,  sufficiently  unsophisticated  to  imagine 
that  the  damsels  of  Mayfair  spend  so  much  of  their  time 
in  parodying  the  stage-dancer  out  of  devotion  to  the 
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art.  All  she  desires  is  to  possess  the  attraction  for  men 
which  she  believes  the  professional  skirt-dancer  possesses, 
and  the  artistic  value  of  her  performance  does  not  con¬ 
cern  her  in  the  least.  But  as  dancing  which  is  not 
artistic  is  vulgar  or  ridiculous,  or  both,  we  find  occasion 
for  thankfulness  that  the  very  characteristics  which  have 
militated  against  Carmencita’s  popularity  in  this  country 
will  save  it  from  the  profanation  of  the  amateur.  The 
accordion-pleated  young  lady  has  not  Carmencita’s 
shoulders,  and  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  them 
if  she  had.  The  aplomb ,  the  glow  and  splendour  of 
life  which  make  this  Spanish  goddess  of  the  dance 
what  she  is,  removes  her  poles  apart  from  the  Saxon 
ideal  with  its  strange  blend  of  gross  materialism  and 
that  spiritual  anaemia  which  is  a  sort  of  phthisis  of  the 
soul.  Both  these  qualities  underlie  the  outrageous 
gymnastics  and  the  languid  rhythms  of  the  skirt-dance, 
and  therein  lurks  the  secret  of  its  popularity.  The 
Spanish  dances,  on  the  other  hand,  still  retain  their 
original  Oriental  character,  adulterated  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  temperament  of 
Southern  Europe  and  the  temperament  of  the  East. 
Since  the  Andalusians  first  learnt  their  measures  from 
the  Moors,  the  colour  of  the  dance  has  only  changed  the 
shadow  of  a  shade.  It  has  become,  perchance,  less 
fatalistic,  owing  to  its  gradual  divorce  from  religious 
sentiment,  and  more  expressive  of  human  love  and  joy. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  transpositions  which  the  influence  of 
civilization  has  accomplished,  none  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  diversion  of  dancing  from  the  grave  to  the  gay 
issues  of  life.  In  primitive  days  it  was  associated  either 
with  an  access  of  religious  fervour  or  the  advent  of  war; 
to-day  it  is  of  all  arts  the  most  pagan  and  the  least  por¬ 
tentous.  How  pregnant  it  may  be  with  sensuous  emotion 
Carmencita  has  shown  us — an  emotion  that  is  at  once 
perfectly  simple  and  perfectly  sane,  and  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  Londoners  have  remained  impervious  to  it  is 
merely  another  proof  of  the  completeness  with  which  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  have  divorced  us  from  simpli¬ 
city  and  sanity  alike. 

MUSICAL  ANACHRONISMS. 

UNLIKE  the  critic  of  an  evening  contemporary  (for 
whom,  however,  we  profess  high  respect),  we 
wish  to  see  musical  “progress”  in  England.  To  be 
sure,  we  no  more  desire  every  one  to  be  musically 
expert  than,  say,  Mr.  Stoddart  desires  every  one  to  play 
cricket ;  but  in  each  case  it  is  important,  surely,  that 
there  be  sufficient  people  of  our  way  of  thinking  to  make 
the  game  possible.  That  is  what  we  want ;  that  is  what 
we  thought  we  were  getting.  We  have  talked  of  the 
wonderful  improvement  in  -public  taste  worked  by  a 
long  course  of  Richter,  and  said  we  only  needed  a  fe*w 
conductors  of  our  own  to  lead  us  into  the  promised  land  ; 
we  have  spoken  of  Rossini  and  tight-rope  singing  as  if 
they  had  gone  out  in  the  Wagnerian  blast  like  a  candle  in 
a  cyclone.  But  on  30  March,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Crystal  Palace  as  he  used  to  conduct  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  public  which  applauds  Richter  and 
Mottl  applauded  him  too,  showing  no  fervent  longing 
after  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  when  on  Wednesday 
evening  Madame  Patti  gave  us  Rossini  in  the  old  tight¬ 
rope  style,  the  public,  or  at  least  one  noisy  section  of  the 
public,  seemed  better  pleased  than  when  Madame  Calve, 
or  Mr.  Bispham,  who  are  true  artists,  sing  to  them. 
We  feel  as  a  scientist  may  be  conceived  to  feel  when 
he  pulls  out  a  fish  belonging  to  a  species  supposed  to  be 
extinct  these  two  thousand  years.  In  the  first  stunning 
shock  of  surprise  the  scientist  may  wonder  whether  this  is 
theyearofgracei895,andhiscatcha“survival,”orwhether 
the  catch  is  contemporary,  this  theyear  something  b.  c. ,  and 
the  whole  of  modern  history  a  fantastic  fiction  of  his  own 
dreaming.  Similarly  puzzled,  we  ask  if  our  progress  is 
all  an  illusion,  if  the  clock,  for  all  its  ticking,  has  gone 
forward  not  one  minute  in  the  last  ten  years?  Or  dare 
we,  though  with  fear  and  trembling,  accept  the  alterna¬ 
tive  proposition,  and  regard  “our  leading  composer” 
andj‘  the  world-famous  diva  ”  as  “survivals,”  notable 
anachronisms  tolerated  on  account  of  their  reputations  ? 

We  will  confess  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  had  nearly 
entirely  his  own  way  with  us.  Conducting  like  his 
cannot  be  followed  with  the  critical  enthusiasm  one  gives 
to  Mottl  or  Richter  :  one  must  admire  without  reserva¬ 


tion  or  die  of  disgust.  In  the  beginning  we  fought 
against  him,  and  those  first  fifteen  minutes  formed  a 
drastic  experience  ;  then  we  realized  the  situation  and 
gave  in.  The  marvellously  regular  beat  which  mainly 
constitutes  what  may  be  called  the  Kneller  Hall  style  of 
conducting  fascinated,  hypnotized  us ;  and  when  we 
eventually  surrendered  it  was  with  a  peaceful  feeling  that 
all  is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  All 
thought  of  modern  German  conducting  melted  away  like 
the  remembrance  of  a  hideous  nightmare.  We  had 
believed  Mendelssohn’s  “  Melusina  ”  overture  to  be 
fresh,  vivacious,  and  touched  with  a  glittering  magical 
beauty;  that  Beethoven’s  violin  concerto  possessed  cer¬ 
tain  qualities  of  passion,  majesty,  and  mystery  ;  that 
Schumann’s  D  minor  symphony,  though  a  trifle  inconse¬ 
quent  and  flabby,  was  not  inexpressive,  nor,  indeed, 
without  some  patches  of  rare  delicacy.  But  in  Sir 
Arthur’s  hands  Mendelssohn  became  a  sentimental 
chorister  singing  a  colourless  psalm-tune  ;  in  Beethoven 
he  showed  us  a  true  writer  for  the  circus  ;  he  proved 
beyond  dispute  that  Schumann  was  a  clumsy  bore.  After 
this  object  lesson  Miss  Agnes  Janson  had  the  question¬ 
able  taste  to  sing  a  song  from  “  Samson  et  Dalila”with 
perfect  expression,  rich  vocal  tone,  and  finished  phrasing ; 
and  Sir  Arthur’s  procedure  served  at  once  as  a  scathing 
rebuke  to  her  and  an  agreeable  compensation  to  the 
audience.  He  followed  her  with  deadly  accuracy,  just  an 
eighth  of  a  beat  behind — this  being  what  is  commonly 
called  good  accompanying — and  produced  some  charm¬ 
ing  effects  of  syncopation,  which  added  an  interest  to 
the  music  never  dreamed  of  by  Saint  Saens,  and  also 
prevented  Miss  Janson  going  so  far  astray  as  she  wished. 
Joachim  and  Miss  Shinner  emulated  Miss  Janson  in 
Bach’s  concerto  for  two  violins  and  orchestra,  and  at 
times,  indeed,  fairly  swept  the  conductor  off  his  feet  ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  he  won  back  his  lost  dignity  in  his 
own  “  Macbeth  ”  overture.  Some  of  Monday’s  papers 
declared  that  this  went  very  well,  and  we  are  a  little 
curious  to  know  how  those  critics  who,  like  ourselves, 
ran  away  before  it  was  played,  ascertained  the  fact. 
Perhaps  they,  too,  subjugated  by  the  Kneller  Hall  mag¬ 
netism,  assumed  that  nothing  could  go  wrong  in  the  best 
of  possible  worlds.  While  it  held  us  in  thrall  we  would 
have  allowed  that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  a  great  musi¬ 
cian,  that  Mr.  Arthur  Roberts  should  be  elected  to  the 
Speakership,  or  Mr.  Penley  promoted  with  advantage  to 
an  archbishopric,  and  assented  to  any  other  extrava¬ 
gantly  imbecile  proposition.  Those  may  scoff  who 
have  never  come  under  the  influence  of  the  colossal 
dullness  of  Kneller  Hall  conducting. 

The  mood  wrought  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  broken 
by  the  Patti  concert  given  by  the  Philharmonic  Society. 
One  lapsed  into  mere  uncritical  acceptance  of  everything 
done  by  Sir  Arthur,  but  Patti  roused  resistance  by 
asking  too  much.  First,  however,  let  us  say  that,  apart 
from  Patti,  this  concert  was  as  tiresome  as  the  previous 
ones  have  been  enjoyable.  The  Schubert  overture,  which 
the  directors  intended  to  give  for  “the  first  time  at 
these  concerts,”  had  evidently  proved  too  severe  a  strain 
on  Philharmonic  resources  ;  and  the  “Leonora”  overture 
No.  3  was  given  instead,  with  all  the  ricketty  scrappiness 
of  this  Society  at  its  worst.  The  trumpet-call,  played 
behind  the  curtain  on  the  left  side  of  the  platform,  was 
made  comic  to  those  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  player’s 
smothered  comment  after  the  second  blast.  The  climaxes 
came  off  sluggishly  or  not  at  all  ;  here  and  there  one  or 
other  of  the  band  bungled  a  passage  ;  there  was  no 
freedom  or  swing  in  the  rhythm  ;  the  pianissimos  were 
mumbled  and  the  fortes  harsh  and  wiry.  In  a  word, 
the  whole  thing  went  awry,  as  will  sometimes  happen 
with  the  best  of  bands  and  the  best  of  conductors.  We 
hoped  for  better  things  in  the  Schumann  concerto,  but 
Miss  Eibenschuetz  played  with  such  callous  indifference 
to  its  delicacy  and  tender  personal  feeling  that  it, 
too,  became  an  exasperation.  Miss  Eibenschuetz  is 
too  robust  by  (say)  nine-tenths.  Sir  A.  C.  Mac¬ 
kenzie’s  new  pieces  turned  out  to  be  eminently  inco¬ 
herent.  They  are  announced  as  “from  the  North,” 
though  we  had  an  impression — doubtless  erroneous 
— that  the  Principal’s  room  lay  in  the  south  part 
of  the  R.A.M.  building.  The  disjointed  character  of 
the  pieces,  not  to  say  their  academic  flavour,  hints  at 
their  being  written  there  in  the  intervals  of  business. 
Madame  Patti  came  on  smiling  with  immitigable  sweet- 
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ness.  She  sang,  as  only  she  sings,  Rossini’s  foolish 
“Una  voce”;  and  when  the  audience  demanded  an 
encore,  and  the  orchestra,  by  some  strange  coincidence, 
found  themselves  provided  with  the  parts  of  ‘  Voi  che 
sapete,”  she  sang  that  too — not  at  all  badly,  subjecting 
Mozart  to  fewer  indignities  than  we  dreaded,  and  show¬ 
ing  conclusively  that,  although  she  was  in  her  prime  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  she  might  yet  become  an  artis 
were  she  less  hopelessly  a  prima  donna.  After  the 
singing  was  over  and  Madame  Patti  had  received  some 
flowers  with  due  astonishment,  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
audience  to  be  astonished.  We  should  say  that  these 
concerts  apparently  require  a  good  deal  of  directing, 
and  in  consequence  the  directors  are  rarely  off  the  plat¬ 
form  steps.  When  they  are  not  visible  they  are  annoy¬ 
ing  the  audience  by  discussing  their  private  concerns  all 
too  audibly  behind  that  curtain.  From  the  obvious  ex¬ 
citement  we  gathered  that  something  would  presently 
come  to  pass;  and  it  did,  outstripping  our  wildest 
imaginings.  Mr.  Cummings  led  on  Madame  Patti  once 
more,  and  after  delivering  an  oration  (constructed,  we 
assume,  from  Society  paper  cuttings)  in  praise  of  her 
“services  to  music,”  he  presented  her  with  a  gold  medal 
in  reward  of  those  services.  Madame  Patti,  we  under¬ 
stand,  wept,  and  well  she  might.  We  had  difficulty  in 
restraining  our  own  tears,  so  excruciatingly  pathetic,  so 
painfully  ludicrous  was  the  scene.  When  Mr.  Cummings 
began  a  list  of  the  “  services  to  music”  by  telling  how 
Madame  Patti  sang  at  an  early  age  in  “La  Sonnam- 
bula,”  we  marvelled  at  the  unnecessary  bitterness  of  his 
irony  ;  but  it  quickly  became  apparent  that  he,  if  no  one 
else  in  the  hall,  was  serious.  Yet,  again,  when  he 
sagely  remarked  that  the  Philharmonic  existed  to  en¬ 
courage  merit,  and  proceeded  to  decorate  Madame  Patti 
with  that  medal  as  a  judge  at  an  agricultural  show  might 
tie  a  blue  ribbon  to  the  tail  of  a  cart-horse,  it  was  hard 
to  imagine  how  any  one— even  Mr.  Cummings— could 
refrain  from  entering  into  the  extravagant  fun  of  the 
farce.  The  Philharmonic  Society,  we  said  a  few  weeks 
since,  has  done  many  odd  things  in  its  time.  Now  we 
must  add  that  it  has  crowned  its  achievements. 

Would  the  public  have  tolerated,  without  hooting  and 
laughter,  this  farce,  this  screamingly  funny  farce,  had 
any  other  than  Patti  been  the  central  figure?  They 
would  not ;  and  the  fact  that  they  would  not  encourages 
us  to  believe  that  they  tolerate  Rossini  and  tight-rope 
singing,  too,  only  on  account  of  Patti.  Let  a  young 
Academy  girl  mount  the  Philharmonic  platform  and  sing 
that  Rossini  air,  even  better  than  Patti  sang  it,  and,  the 
daily  press  would  condemn  her  as  vigorously  as  jt 
praises  Patti,  thereby  clearly  confessing  that  Patti  is 
hopelessly  out  of  date,  and  only  tolerated,  or,  if  you 
like,  admired,  because  of  the  glamour  (as  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
would  say)  of  her  past,  her  reputation,  social  position, 
and  enormous  income.  The  period  to  which  she  rightly 
belongs  ended  not  a  month  later  than  i860.  She  was 
brought  up  in  the  days  and  by  the  school  that  knew 
nothing  of  the  artistic  conscience,  and  you  might  talk  to 
her  a  year  about  it  without  her  understanding  in  the  least 
whatyou  meant.  Artistically,  she  is  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  does  not  know  good  from  evil.  And  may  we  not  say 
that  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the  serious  man,  matches  her 
admirably?  Half  a  century  ago  he  would  have  been  a 
most  excellent  and  obliging  conductor,  ready  to  prove  to 
youatamoment’s  notice  that  the  prima  donna  always  had 
been  and  always  would  be  the  raison  d'etre  of  opera. 
The  world  with  its  Wagner  and  Berlioz  has  left  him  far 
behind.  He  is  accepted  partly  because,  like  Patti,  he 
has  reputation,  social  position,  and  a  “  princely  income 
(ever  an  important  consideration  with  independent,  un¬ 
biassed  critics)  ;  partly  because  nature  grafted  the  clown 
on  to  the  dull  pedant,  and  the  clown  is  deservedly 
popular.  But  we  put  these  things  more  as  suggestions 
than  as  dogmatic  assertions.  We  wait,  not  without 
anxiety,  to  see  whether  our  reading  of  events  is  justified 
by  the  public  rushing  as  hitherto  to  hear  genuine  artists 
— Mottl,  Richter,  Bispham,  and  Calve.  We  would  fain 
believe  that  the  clock  does  not  tick  in  vain,  that  some 
day,  hour  and  minute  hand  will  point  to  high  noon. 

When  the  Bach  Choir  sang  the  “  Matthew  Passion” 
last  year,  serious  criticism  was  met  by  Professor  Stanford 
with  the  contention  that  the  serious  critics  had  written 
hastily.  To  avoid  that  condemnation  we  withhold  our 
notice  of  the  Bach  Festival  until  next  week. 


THE  LIVING  PICTURES. 

T  HAVE  been  to  see  the  “Living  Pictures”  at  the 
1  Palace  Theatre.  The  moment  Lady  Henry  Somer¬ 
set  called  public  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
obnoxious  to  the  National  Vigilance  Association, ^  I 
resolved  to  try  whether  they  would  offend  me.  But 
this,  like  many  other  good  resolutions  of  mine,  remained 
unfulfilled  until  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  the  address 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  William  Alexander  Coote,  the 
secretary  of  the  Association,  to  the  Church  and  Stage 
Guild,  as  reported  verbatim  in  that  excellent  little  paper 
the  Church  Reformer.  In  this  address,  Mr.  Coote  said 
that  he  considered  the  “Living  Pictures”  “the  ideal 
form  of  indecency.”  I  at  first  supposed  this  to  mean  an 
ideally  desirable  form  of  indecency  ;  but  later  on  I  found 
Mr.  Coote  denouncing  the  pictures  as  “  shameful  pro¬ 
ductions,  deserving  the  condemnation  of  all  right- 
thinking  people.”  That  cured  my  procrastination,  and 
incidentally  brought  five  shillings  into  the  tillnof  the 
Palace  Theatre.  For  I  hurried  off  to  see  the  Living 
Pictures  at  once,  not  because  I  wanted  to  wallow  in 
indecency— no  man  in  his  senses  would  go  to  a  public 
theatre  with  that  object  even  in  the  most  abandoned 
condition  of  public  taste,  privacy  being  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  thorough-going  indecency  but  because,  as  a 
critic,  I  at  once  perceived  that  Mr.  Coote  had  placed 
before  the  public  an  issue  of  considerable  moment  : 
namely,  whether  Mr.  Coote’s  opinion  is  worth  anything 
or  not.  For  Mr.  Coote  is  a  person  of  real  importance, 
active,'  useful,  convinced,  thoroughly  respectable,  able 
to  point  to  achievements  which  we  must  all  admit 
honourable  to  him,  and  backed  by  an  Association  strong 
enough  to  enable  him  to  bring  his  convictions  to  bear 
effectively  on  our  licensing  authorities.  But  all  this  is 
quite  compatible  with  Mr.  Coote  being  in  artistic 
matters  a  most  intensely  stupid  man,  and  on  sexual 
questions  something  of  a  monomaniac. 

I  sat  out  the  entire  list  of  sixteen  “  Living  Pictures. 
Half  a  dozen  represented  naiads,  mountain  sprites,  peris, 
and  Lady  Godiva,  all  practically  undraped,  and  all,  ex- 
cept  perhaps  Lady  Godiva,  who  was  posed  after  a  well- 
known  picture  by  Van  Lerius  (who  should  have  tead 
Landor’s  imaginary  conversation  between  Lady  Godiva 
and  her  husband),  very  pretty.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  ladies  who  impersonated  the  figures  in  these  pictures 
were  not  actually  braving  our  climate  without  any  pro¬ 
tection.  It  was  only  too  obvious  to  a  practised  art 
critic’s  eye  that  what  was  presented  as  flesh  was  really 
spun  silk.  But  theillusion  produced  on  the  ordinary  music- 
hall  frequenter  was  that  of  the  undraped  human  figure, 
exquisitely  clean,  graceful,  and,  in  striking  contrast  to 
many  of  the  completely  draped  and  elaborately  dressed 
ladies  who  were  looking  at  them,  perfectly  modest. 
Many  of  the  younger  and  poorer  girls  in  the  audience 
must  have  gone  away  with  a  greater  respect  for  their 
own  persons,  a  greater  regard  for  the  virtues  of  the 
bath,  and  a  quickened  sense  of  the  repulsiveness  of  that 
personal  slovenliness  and  gluttony  which  are  the  real 
indecencies  of  popular  life,  in  addition  to  the  valuable 
recreation  of  an  escape  for  a  moment  into  the  enchanted 
land  to  which  naiads  and  peris  belong.  In  short,  the 
living  pictures  are  not  only  works  of  art  :  they  are  ex¬ 
cellent  practical  sermons  ;  and  I  urge  every  father  of  a 
family  who  cannot  afford  to  send  his  daughters  the 
round  of  the  picture  galleries  in  the  Haymarket  and 
Bond  Street,  to  take  them  all  (with  their  brothers)  to 

the  Palace  Theatre.  ,  _ 

This  is  how  they  struck  me.  Now  let  Mr.  Goote 

explain  how  they  struck  him.  _ 

“What  cant  to  talk  about ‘Art’  in  connection  with  these 
living  picture  exhibitions  !  They  are  so  obviously  ‘  living. 
Human  nature  is  so  very  much  in  evidence.  The  nude  as 
represented  by  the  true  artist  on  canvas  never  has  the 
slightest  tendency  to  demoralize.  The  artist’s  soul  so 
consciously  pervades  the  work  that  the  beauty  of  form 
and  pose  hides  that  which  would  mar  or  vulgarize  the 
picture.  The  subject  is  spiritualized,  and  becomes  an 
inspiration  for  good  and  lovely  thoughts.  It  is  \ery 
different  with  the  ‘  living  picture.’  _  There  is.no  art  m  it. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  there  is  no  life  in  the  living 
picture  :  it  is  even  posed  as  a  lifeless  mass.  1  here  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  canvas  or  marble  and  the 
living  picture,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 
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In  discussing-  the  above  utterance,  I  do  not  want  to 
take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  writing  about 
art  I  am  a  trained  expert,  and  Mr.  Coote  a  novice.  Mr. 
Coote’s  object  in  undertaking  a  task  so  far  beyond  my 
powers  as  an  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  artist’s 
soul  is  clearly  to  persuade  us  that  he  sees  a  distinction 
between  an  art  that  is  false  and  an  art  that  is  true,  and 
that  it  is  his  passionate  devotion  to  the  former  that 
makes  him  so  wroth  with  the  latter.  Let  us  see. 

First,  Mr.  Coote  tells  us  that  there  is  no  art  in  the 
Palace  pictures.  Well,  I  can  quite  believe  that  Mr. 
Coote  conceives  that  the  posing  and  lighting  of  the 
figures  so  as  to  throw  the  figure  into  the  required  light 
and  shadow  is  pure  accident.  Let  me  therefore  make  a 
suggestion.  Let  Mr.  Morton,  the  manager  of  the 
Palace,  request  Mr.  Dando,  the  arranger  of  the  pictures, 
to  stand  asid°  and  entrust  his  functions  for  one  night 
(on  which  a 'stall  may  be  reserved  for  me  at  any  price 
the  management  chooses  to  exact)  to  Mr.  William 
Alexa  uer  Coote.  Let  the  entire  resources  of  the 
establishment  be  placed  absolutely  under  his  direction  ; 
and  let  us  then  see  whether  he  can  take  advantage  of 
their  being  “no  art  in  it”  to  produce  a  single  tableau 
that  will  not  be  ludicrously  and  outrageously  deficient 
in  the  artistic  qualities  without  which  Mr.  Dando’s 
compositions  would  be  hooted  off  the  stage. 

Now  as  to  Mr.  Coote’s  assertion  that  the  artist’s  soul 
spiritualizes  his  subject,  and  finds  in  it  an  inspiration  for 
good  and  lovely  thoughts.  I  can  assure  Mr.  Coote  that 
he  never  made  a  greater  mistake  in  his  life.  There  are 
artists,  and  very  able  artists  too,  whose  souls  exactly 
resemble  those  of  some  members  of  the  National  Vigil¬ 
ance  Association  in  debauching  every  subject,  and 
finding  in  it  an  inspiration  for  obscene  and  unlovely 
thoughts.  If  Mr.  Coote,  in  the  course  of  his  next 
holiday,  will  travel  from  Padua  to  Mantua,  and  compare 
Giotto’s  pictorial  decoration  of  the  arena  chapel  with 
Giulio  Romano’s  decoration  of  the  Palazzo  T6,  he  will 
learn  that  the  artist’s  soul  can  commune  with  the  satyrs 
as  well  as  with  the  saints.  He  need  go  no  further  than 
our  own  National  Gallery  to  see  the  work  of  great  artists 
who,  like  Paul  Veronese,  or  Rubens,  materialize  all  their 
subjects  and  appeal  to  our  love  of  physical  splendour  and 
vitality,  exhibited  under  the  same  roof  with  those  of  the 
pre-Raphaelites  (the  real  ones),  whose  works  of  art  were 
also  works  of  devotion.  What  is  more,  he  will  find  the 
same  artist  expressing  his  devotional  mood  in  one  pic¬ 
ture  and  his  voluptuous  mood  in  another  ;  and  if  he  will 
go  as  far  as  Venice — and  the  journey  will  be  well  worth 
his  while — he  can  see  there,  in  Titian’s  Virgin  of  the 
Assumption,  a  union  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  so 
triumphantly  beautiful,  that  he  will  return  abashed  to 
the  Church  and  Stage  Guild,  and  apologize  to  them  very 
humbly  for  having  mixed  up  his  account  of  his  Vigilance 
stewardship  with  a  sham  lecture  on  a  subject  of  which 
he  does  not  know  enough  to  be  even  conscious  of  his 
own  ignorance. 

Let  me  now  help  Mr.  Coote  out  of  his  difficulty. 
He  admits  by  implication  that  works  of  art  are  above 
the  law,  and  should  be  tolerated  at  all  hazards.  He 
then  attempts  to  show  that  the  works  he  objects 
to  are  not  “  true  art,”  and  that  therefore  his  hostility 
to  them  does  not  imply  any  hostility  to  Phidias 
and  Raphael  and  the  Royal  Academy  and  so  on. 
No  person  who  really  understands  Art  would  make  any 
such  admission.  A  work  of  art  is  no  more  above  the 
law  than  anything  else.  An  old  bridge  may  be  a  beau¬ 
tiful  work  of  mediaeval  art ;  but  if  it  obstructs  navigation, 
causes  the  river  to  silt  up,  or  becomes  insufficient  for  the 
traffic,  it  must  come  down.  A  palace  may  be  a  gem  of 
the  builder’s  art  ;  but  if  its  site  is  imperatively  required 
for  a  better  lighted  and  drained  modern  building,  how¬ 
ever  ugly,  or  for  a  new  thoroughfare,  down  it  must 
come  too.  And  if  the  living  pictures,  or  M.  Jules 
Garnier’s  illustrations  to  Rabelais,  can  be  proved  to  be 
doing  more  harm  than  good,  then  Mr.  Coote  is  quite 
right  to  demand  their  suppression,  works  of  art  or  no 
works  of  art.  Mr.  Coote  is  quite  entitled  to  carry  out 
all  his  aims,  to  forbid  the  circulation  of  cheap  unex¬ 
purgated  Shakespeares  ;  to  make  it  a  punishable 
offence  for  an  artist  to  paint  from  a  nude  model ; 
and  to  send  the  manager  of  the  Palace  Theatre  to 
prison,  if  he  can  convince  us  that  it  is  for  the  public 
interest  that  these  things  should  be  done.  No  plea 


as  to  the  sacredness  of  art  could  in  that  case  be 
admitted  for  a  moment.  If  Mr.  Coote  feels  modest 
about  claiming  so  much,  let  him  consult  the  gentle¬ 
man  whom  he  describes  as  “that  strange,  peculiar, 
yet  splendid  man,  Mr.  Stead.”  Mr.  Stead  will,  I  think, 
as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  at  once  assure  him  that  I 
am  right. 

Having  now  got  rid  of  the  Art  question,  and  pulled 
Mr.  Coote  out  of  that  morass  on  to  solid  ground,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  begin  by  exhorting  him  to  go  to  his 
Bible,  and  ponder  the  saying,  “  He  which  is  filthy,  let 
him  be  filthy  still.”  But  no  public  man  in  these  islands 
ever  believes  that  the  Bible  means  what  it  says  :  he  is 
always  convinced  that  it  says  what  he  means  ;  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  Coote  may  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  What,  then,  does  Mr.  Coote 
found  himself  on  ?  Apparently  on  this  position,  which 
I  state  in  his  own  words:  “  Nothing  in  the  management 
of  our  public  entertainments  can  justify  the  exhibition  of 
nude  and  semi-nude  women  as  a  means  of  amusement 
for  a  mixed  audience.”  But  why  not,  if  the  audience 
thinks  the  woman  prettier  and  no  less  decent  in  that 
state  than  when  fully  draped,  and  she  agrees  with 
them  ;  or  if  nudity  or  semi-nudity  is  appropriate  to  the 
character  she  is  impersonating  ;  or  if  she  is  performing 
athletic  feats  which  skirts  would  hinder  ?  Here  is  an 
instance  which  fulfils  all  three  conditions.  When  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  first  introduced  at  Covent  Garden  the 
Walpurgis  ballet,  which  is  one  of  the  features  of 
Gounod’s  “Faust”  as  performed  at  the  Paris  Grand 
Op^ra,  the  dancer  who  impersonated  Phryne  dispensed 
with  skirts  altogether,  and  danced  to  the  one  exquisite 
tune  that  the  ballet  contains,  in  a  costume  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  illusion  of  nudity  (I  presume  Mr.  Coote  knows 
that  it  is  only  an  illusion).  She  wore  certain  decorative 
ribbons,  but  no  dress.  She  looked  very  graceful  and 
quite  modest ;  nobody  in  that  huge  theatre,  which  was 
crowded  from  floor  to  ceiling,  objected  in  the  least ;  it 
did  not  occur  to  us  for  a  moment  to  complain  of  the 
absence  of  the  ballet  skirts  and  petticoats  which  make  a 
woman  look  like  an  ostrich  or  a  teetotum. 

I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  Mr.  Coote’s 
objection  to  this.  There  are  in  the  world  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who,  owing  to  morbid  irritability  in 
certain  directions,  are  greatly  incommoded  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  indifferent,  or  even  agreeable,  to  the 
normal  man.  For  instance,  London  is  rather  an  ill¬ 
smelling  place ;  and  people  with  exceptionally  acute 
noses  suffer  agonies  on  stagnant  days  when  ordinary 
people  notice  nothing.  Carlyle,  even  in  the  comparative 
quietude  of  Chelsea,  had  to  take  special  measures  to 
keep  the  noises  of  the  streets  from  his  irritable  ears  ; 
people  with  tender  eyes  have  to  resort  to  blue  spectacles  ; 
humane  people  are  made  miserable  by  the  treatment  of 
our  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  we  find  people  oppressed  by 
a  special  susceptibility  to  the  dread  inspired  by  hydro¬ 
phobia,  cholera,  the  Jesuits,  the  possibility  of  being 
damned,  and  many  other  contingencies  which  only  occur 
to  normal  persons  when  they  are  out  of  health.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  people  who  are  deficient  in  certain 
faculties — blind  people,  deaf  people,  colour-blind  people, 
people  with  no  musical  faculty,  callous  people,  unsocial 
people,  and  so  on.  And  we  also  find  people  in  whom  a 
deficiency  in  one  respect  is  associated  with  an  excess  of 
sensitiveness  in  others.  Now,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
legislate  and  administer  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of 
these  abnormal  people,  even  though  there  may,  in  so 
large  a  population  as  ours,  be  enough  of  anyone  variety 
of  them  to  form  an  Association  and  make  a  vigorous 
agitation.  For  instance,  the  Church  will  not  modify  the 
rite  of  communion  because  certain  deplorable  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  the  taste  of  the  sacramental  wine 
has  brought  on  a  ruinous  attack  of  drink  craze  in  the 
communicant.  We  do  not  suppress  public  meetings 
and  abolish  the  right  of  free  speech  because  people  who 
are  peculiarly  susceptible  to  political  excitement  and  the 
stimulus  of  platform  oratory  are  led  to  behave  foolishly 
and  misuse  their  votes  on  such  occasions.  We  do  not 
prohibit  “revivalist”  prayer  meetings  because  of  the 
mischievously  hysterical  condition  into  which  weak 
people  are  thrown  by  them,  a  condition  which  the 
ignorant  preacher  glories  in  producing.  We  shall  not 
stop  the  performances  of  “The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebb- 
smith”  because  it  has  produced  a  case  of  suicide.  In 
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short,  we  shall  not  lead  the  life  of  invalids  for  the  sake 
•of  a  handful  of  unfortunate  people  to  whom  such  a  life 

is  the  only  safe  one.  .  . 

The  application  of  all  this  to  Mr.  Coote  s  position  is 
obvious.  We  have  among  us  a  certain  number  ot 
people  who  are  morbidly  sensitive  to  sexual  impressions, 
and  quite  insensible  to  artistic  ones.  We  have  certain 
•sects  in  which  such  a  condition  is  artificially  induced  as 
a  matter  of  religious  duty.  Children  have  their  affec¬ 
tions  repressed,  and  their  susceptibility  to  emotional 
excitement  nursed  on  sin,  wrath,  terror,  and  vengeance, 
whilst  they  are  forbidden  to  go  to  the  theatre  or  to 
amuse  themselves  with  stories  or  “profane  pictures. 
Naturally,  when  such  people  grow  up,  life  becomes  to 
them  a  prolonged  temptation  of  St.  Anthony.  \  ou  try 
to  please  them  by  a  picture  which  appeals  to  their 
delight  in  graceful  form  and  bright  warm  colour,  to 
their  share  in  the  romance  which  peoples  the  woods  and 
streams  with  sylphs  and  water  maidens,  to  the  innocent 
and  highly  recreative  love  of  personal  beauty,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  advantages  of  having  a  sex  at  all.  To 
your  horror  and  discomposure,  you  are  met  by  a  shriek 
of  “Nude  woman:  nude  woman:  police!”  The  one 
thing  that  the  normal  spectator  overlooks  -in  the  picture 
is  the  one  thing  that  St.  Anthony  sees  in  it.  Let  me 
again  put  his  protest  in  Mr.  Coote  s  own  words  . 

“  Nothing  can  justify  the  exhibition  of  nude  and  semi- 
anude  women  as  a  means  ot  amusement  for  a  mixed 
audience.  They  are  shameful  productions,  and  deserve 
the  condemnation  of  all  right-thinking  people.  The 
^manager  deserves,  and  should  have,  the  immediate 
.attention  of  the  County  Council.”  You  remonstrate, 
perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  artist..  Mr. 
Coote  at  once  pleads:  “They  are  so  very  obviously 
living.  Human  nature  is  so  very  much  in  evidence.” 
And  there  you  have  the  whole  of  Mr.  Coote  s 
pessimistic,  misanthropic  philosophy  in  two  sentences. 
Human  nature  and  the  human  body  are  to  him 
nasty  things.  Sex  is  a  scourge.  Woman  is  a  walk¬ 
ing  temptation  which  should  be  covered  up  as  much 
as  possible.  Well,  let  us  be  charitable  to  Mr.  Coote  s 
infirmity,  and  ask  him,  as  kindly  as  may  be,  what  good 
•covering  women  up  will  do.  Carmencita  is  covered  up  ; 
our  skirt  dancers  are  all  petticoats  ;  each  of  our  serpen¬ 
tine  dancers  carries  drapery  enough  to  make  skirts  for  a 
whole  dozen  schoolgirls.  And  yet  they  appeal  far  more 
to  the  sex  instinct  and  far  less  to  the  artistic  instinct 
than  the  Naiads  and  Phryne.  There  is  only  one  solution 
-of  the  difficulty  ;  and  that  is  for  Mr.  Coote  and  those 
that  sympathize  with  him  to  keep  away  from  the  Palace 
Theatre.  Of  course  that  will  not  protect  them  alto¬ 
gether.  Every  low-necked  dress,  every  gust  of  wind 
that  catches  a  skirt  and  reveals  an  ankle,  perhaps  every 
child  in  whom  “human  nature  is  in  evidence  to  the 
•extent  of  a  pair  of  sturdy  little  legs,  may  be  a. torment 
to  the  victims  of  this  most  pitiable  of  all  obsessions.  A 
quarrel  with  human  nature  admits  of  no  fundamental 
remedy  except  the  knife  ;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
the  members  of  the  Vigilance  Association  cutting  their 
own  throats  ;  they  are  useful  and  even  necessary  in  keep¬ 
ing  order  among  the  people  who  suffer  from  morbid 
attractions  instead  of  morbid  repulsions.  For  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Coote’s  error  does  not  lie  in 
his  claim  that  the  community  shall  suppress  indecent 
exhibitions,  but  in  his  attempt  to  make  nudity  or  semi¬ 
nudity  the  criterion  of  indecency.  Perhaps.  I  should 
qualify  this  statement  of  his  position  by  limiting  nudity 
to  the  female  sex  ;  for  I  notice  that  the  semi-nudity 
which  is  quite  a  common  spectacle  in  the  case  of  male 
athletes  is  not  complained  of,  though,  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  in  the  Vigilance  Association’s  view  of  such  ex¬ 
hibitions  as  demoralizing,  our  women  ought  by  this  time 
to  be  much  more  demoralized  than  our  men. 

G.  B.  S. 

P.S. — May  I  add  a  word  of  apology  for  a  misprint  in 
my  last  article.  I  meant  to  describe  the  passion  of 
Rebecca  West  in  “  Rosmersholm  ”  as  the  cold  passion 
of  the  North.  I  was  made  to  say  that  it  was  not  the 
cold  passion  of  the  North.  No  doubt  the  fault  was  my 
own  ;  at  all  events,  no  harm  was  done  beyond  turning 
half  a  column  of  my  article  into  a  bewildering  contra¬ 
diction. 


A  S  we  anticipated  last  week,  the  temporary  pressure 
j~\  in  the  Money  Market  has  subsided,  and. the  rate  of 
discount  is  now  barely  1  per  cent  even  for  six  months’ 
paper,  while  an  attempt  made  early  in  the  week  by  some 
of  the  leading  banks  to  hold  out  for  that  rate  on  loans 
for  shorter  periods  had  to  be  abandoned.  The  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  dividends  on  Consols  will,  of  course,  tend 
to  make  money  still  more  abundant,  and  the  stoie  of 
gold  at  the  Bank  of  England  continues  to  accumulate. 
There  is  still  no  indication  of  any  outlet  for  capital 
sufficient  to  affect  materially  this  state  of  affairs,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  money  will  remain  cheap  for  some 
time  longer. 

In  correspondence  with  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  the 
Money  Market,  the  best  securities  remain  at  their  excep¬ 
tional  prices,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any 
immediate  fall.  In  the  Foreign  Market  the  tendency 
has  on  the  whole  been  favourable,  although  the  rise  in 
prices  early  in  the  week  has  been  to  some  degt  ee 
counteracted  by  Continental  sales.  The  armistice  be¬ 
tween  China  and  Japan  naturally  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  Chinese  issues,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ther e  has 
been  a  heavy  fall  in  Spanish  stock  inconsequence  of  the 
bad  news  from  Cuba. 

There  has  been  very  little  business  done  in  Home 
Railway  stocks,  and  the  fluctuations  of  prices  have  been 
unimportant.  The  traffic  returns,  however,  were  some¬ 
what  better  than  had  been  expected,  especially  those  ot 
the  Great  Northern  and  Sheffield  Companies.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  investors  who  are  not  anxious  to 
obtain  an  immediate  return  for  their  money  might  do 
worse  than  purchase  Great  Northern  Deferred  stock, 
which  seems  absurdly  cheap  at  its  present  price.  For 
the  first  twelve  weeks  of  this  year  the  receipts  of  the 
twelve  principal  lines  have  decreased  by  ^808,174  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  ot  last  year,  a 
fall  of  upwards  of  6  per  cent.  The  actual  decrease  is 
about  equally  divided  between  passenger  traffic  and 
goods  traffic,  but  the  percentage  of  decrease  on  the  pas¬ 
senger  traffic  is  fully  8  per  cent.  One  obvious  explana¬ 
tion  is  Easter  does  not  fall  in  the  first  quarter  this  )ear, 
and  the  long  spell  of  severe  weather  no  doubt  played 
havoc  with  the  prospects  of  the  southern  lines.  As 
regards  the  goods  traffic,  too,  which  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  5^  per  cent  for  the  twelve  weeks,  it  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  receipts  in  the  beginning  of  1894 
were  enhanced  by  the  exceptionally  heavy  consignments 
of  coal  and  manufactures  which  succeeded  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  coal  strike.  But,  after  making  full  allow¬ 
ance  for  these  considerations,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  result  of  this  year’s  working  is  rather  un¬ 
satisfactory,  especially  as  there  seems  no  reason  to 
anticipate  that  the  lost  ground  will  be  recovered  later 
on  ;  and,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  companies 
have  to  distribute  some  ^150,000  more  in  the  shape  of 
interest  on  increased  capital,  we  fear  that  the  prospects 
of  good  dividends  for  the  current  half-year  are  anything 
but  bright. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  dealing  in 
the  American  Railway  market,  to  which  some  fortunate 
speculators  in  South  African  mines  appear  to  have 
transferred  their  affections.  Consequently  prices. gener¬ 
ally  have  advanced,  Erie  Preference  shares  being  in 
especial  request,  which  was  justified  on  Wednesday  by 
a  favourable  traffic  return.  Canadian  Railways  have 
also  been  the  object  of  heavy  speculation,  and  the.  fluc¬ 
tuation  in  Canadian  Pacific  stock  have  been  sufficiently 
violent  to  gratify  the  most  ardent  gambler.  The  prices 
of  Grand  Trunk  shares  have  risen,  partly  in  sympathy 
with  the  better  tone  of  the  market,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  proposal  to  elect  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson 
as  chairman  of  the  Company. 

The  South  African  Market  begins  to  exhibit  some 
signs  of  recovery  from  the  fever  of  the  past  few  weeks. 
There  are  fewer  orders  from  Paris,  and  speculators 
seem,  for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  more  intent  on 
realizing  their  profits  than  on  incurring  fresh  risks.  W  e 
note  that  buying  orders  are  being  received  from  Con- 
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stantinople  and  Cairo,  and  confess  to  a  certain  amused 
curiosity  as  to  who  are  the  purchasers.  There  is  some¬ 
thing-  characteristically  Oriental  in  this  late  appearance 
on  the  scene. 


The  price  of  silver  has  continued  to  improve,  and  is 
now  well  over  2 s.  6 d.  an  ounce.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  three  weeks  alone  the  rise  has  amounted  to  2\d.  an 
ounce.  No  doubt  the  expectation  of  a  large  silver  loan 
on  the  termination  of  the  war  in  the  East  has  had  much 
to  say  to  this  remarkable  appreciation,  but  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  also  that  the  market  price  had  fallen  un¬ 
duly  low  in  the  absence  of  any  demand,  and  that  it 
must,  sooner  or  later,  have  become  apparent  that  that 
price  did  not  fairly  represent  the  relation  between  the 
production  of  the  metal  and  the  world’s  requirements. 

The  friends  of  France  will  not  derive  much  comfort 
from  the  new  Budget.  Out  of  a  total  estimated  expen¬ 
diture  of  3,345,000,000  fr.  (;£  1 33,800,000)  no  less  than 
1 ,865,000,000  fr.  (^74,600,000)  is  required  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt ;  and,  after  providing 
910,000,000  fr.  (^36,400,000)  for  the  army  and  navy, 
there  remains  only  570,000,000  fr.  (^22,800,000)  for  all 
other  purposes.  In  other  words,  nearly  five-sixths  of 
the  revenue  is  devoted  to  paying  for  past  wars  or  pre¬ 
paring  for  fresh  ones.  The  estimated  deficiency  is  some 
£l ,480,000,  and  the  question  is  how  this  sum  is  to  be 
found.  The  suggestion  of  M.  Loubet  that  the  country 
should  economize  by  abandoning  some  of  her  most  costly 
colonial  possessions  may  be  dismissed  at  once  :  there 
is  no  Minister  in  France  strong  enough  to  face  the  un¬ 
popularity  that  would  surely  follow  such  a  blow  to  the 
national  vanity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  report  of  Sir 
Joseph  Crow  shows  pretty  clearly  that  there  is  little,  if 
anything,  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  additional  taxation. 
The  agricultural  interest  already  groans  under  its  burdens, 
thousands  of  acres  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and  there 
has  been  for  many  years  a  continuous  diminution  of  ex¬ 
ports.  Bitter  complaints  are  made  of  the  heavy  octroi 
duties  levied  at  the  barriers  of  most  towns,  and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  an  income-tax  should  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  land-tax.  As  to  this,  Sir  Joseph  observes 
that  “  very  probably  more  than  half  of  the  14,000,000 
owners  of  land  in  France  would  pay  no  income-tax  at 
all,  as  they  would  enjoy  exemptions  necessarily  granted 
to  proprietors  of  small  holdings.”  There  really  seems 
no  way  out  of  the  difficulty  but  the  easiest  way  of 
all — that  is  to  say,  more  borrowing.  And  we 
have  little  doubt  that  that  will  be  the  way  selected. 
But  the  best  of  credit,  if  it  be  too  largely  drawn  upon, 
must  at  length  come  to  an  end.  Sooner  or  later,  we 
think,  France  will  be  compelled  to  choose  between 
financial  disaster  and  the  abandonment  of  her  present 
adventurous  military  and  colonial  policy. 


The  Westminster  Gazette  has  recently  done  good  ser¬ 
vice  by  printing  a  list  of  those  Members  of  Parliament 
who  are  directors  of  two  or  more  public  companies. 
It  divides  this  list  into  three  classes  :  the  worst  class 
ending  with  those  who  are  now  directors  of  six  or  more 
companies.  We  reproduce  the  worst  of  the  “Black  List,” 
for  we  agree  with  our  contemporary  in  so  far  at  least  as 
the  chief  sinners  are  concerned,  and  we  can  only  deplore 
the  fact  that  among  these  nineteen  we  find  those  of  four¬ 
teen  Unionists.  Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  give  more 
than  his  name  to  every  one  of  sixteen  companies,  or  even 
six  ?  Such  men  are  called  directors  because  they  do  no 
directing. 

The  Black  List. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Maclure  (C),  Lancashire  (Stret¬ 
ford)  . 

SirJ.  Pender  (U),  Wick  . 

Mr.  H.  Kimber  (C),  Wandsworth 
Mr.  H.  C.  Bonsor  (C),  Wimbledon 
Sir  H.  S.  King  (C),  Central- Hull  . 

Mr.  Biddulph  Martin  (U),  Worcestershire  . 

Mr.  Theodore  Fry  (L),  Darlington 

Sir  F.  H.  Evans  (L),  Southampton 

Mr.  E.  B.  Hoare  (C),  Hampstead 

Sir  J.  Fergusson  (C),  Manchester 

Sir  J.  Lubbock  (U),  London  University 

Sir  E.  Watkin  (U),  Hythe  .... 


1894.  1892. 

16  17 

16  12 

!3 

8  5 

8  9 

7  9 

6  9 

7  8 

6  7 

6  7 

7  6 

6  6 


1894.  1892. 

Mr.  St.  J.  Brodrick  (C),  Guildford  ..65 
Mr.  H.  F.  Pease  (L),  Cleveland  ••.75 
Mr.  G.  W.  Balfour  (C),  Central  Leeds  .  7  o 

Sir  J.  Leigh  (L),  Stockport  ....70 
Mr.  Maguire  (P),  West  Clare  ...60 
Mr.  Seton-Karr  (C),  St.  Helens  .  .  .  5  12 

Mr.  H.  S.  Foster  (C),  Lowestoft  .  .  .511 


NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Corporation  Redeemable 

Stock. 

The  Corporation  invite  tenders  for  an  issue  of 
^176,720.  Two  and  Three  Quarters  per  Cent  Stock, 
to  be  issued  at  98,  and  to  be  redeemable  at  par  in  1936, 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  Corporation,  at  any  time  after  the 
istofjuly,  1915,  on  giving  six  months’ notice.  Although 
the  debt  of  the  city  already  exceeds  ^"1,200,000,  the 
security  is,  no  doubt,  sound  enough  ;  and,  if  the  Cor¬ 
poration  must  add  to  their  liabilities,  they  are  probably 
wise  in  taking  advantage  of  the  present  cheapness  of 
money  to  issue  the  new  stock.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  public  will  be  equally  wise  in  availing  themselves 
of  the  Corporation’s  invitation.  Not  so  long  ago. 
Consols,  yielding  the  same  rate  of  interest,  could  be  had 
at  the  same  price  as  the  Corporation  Stock  is  offered, 
and  it  only  needs  a  revival  of  trade  to  relieve  the  present 
congestion  of  the  money  market,  and  to  bring  first-class 
securities  to  normal  prices.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  us  little  short  of  deplorable  that  while  our  National 
debt  is  being  steadily  reduced,  there  seems  no  holding  ini 
the  recklessness  with  which  municipal  bodies  are  con¬ 
tinually  adding  to  their  obligations. 

The  Shropshire  Railways  Company. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Capital  and  Counties 
Bank,  in  conformity  with  the  suggestion  made  in  these 
columns  last  week,  have  not  only  disclaimed  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  fact  that  the  so-called  auditor  of  the  Shrop¬ 
shire  Railways  Company  was  in  reality  a  receiver,  but 
have  requested  the  Company  before  allotment  to  send 
to  each  applicant  for  the  proposed  new  issue  of  deben¬ 
ture  stock  a  letter  stating  the  facts,  in  order  that  any 
one  desiring  to  withdraw  his  deposit  may  do  so.  In- 
view  of  all  that  has  transpired,  there  can  scarcely  be 
much  doubt  which  course  the  applicants  will  select,  and 
we  do  not  expect  to  hear  much  more  of  the  Shropshire 
Railways  Company. 

The  Golden  Plum  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  been  formed,  with  a  capital  of 
£1 20,000  in  £1  shares,  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Golden  Plum,  the  Missing  Link,  and  the  St.  Leonard’s 
Mines,  on  the  Black  Flag  Road,  about  seventeen  miles 
from  Coolgardie.  The  vendor  is  the  Ramage  Syndicate, 
Limited,  and  ^95,000  is  surely  a  moderate  price  to 
ask  for  the  properties,  seeing  that  Mr.  Ramage, 
mining  engineer,  says  he  has  seen  nothing  like  them 
in  all  his  travels.  The  main  reef  actually  “  stands 
up  from  three  to  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground,”  and  “is  traced  for  a  distance  of  over 
two  miles,  with  good  gold  wherever  opened,”  while 
the  “  stone  has  been  assayed  up  to  89  oz.  per 
ton.”  Indeed,  the  prospects  are  so  brilliant,  and  so 
rapidly  improving,  that  Mr.  Ramage,  unable  to  contain 
himself  longer,  felt  impelled  to  cable  home,  “  I  consider 
it  a  most  valuable  property.”  In  view  of  the  previous 
assurance  we  have  quoted,  this  seemed  to  us  but  feeble 
praise  ;  but  the  climax  of  our  disappointment  was 
reached  when  we  read  that  “for  the  present  one  battery 
would  serve  for  all  the  properties.”  However  much  our 
readers  may  be  tempted  to  employ  their  sovereigns  in 
the  search  for  the  “  Missing  Link,”  we  should  re¬ 
commend  such  of  them  as  have  weak  digestions  to  avoid 
in  this  instance  the  historic  example  of  Jack  Horner. 

A  New  Incandescent  Gas  Light  System. 

We  understand  that  a  new  system  of  incandescent 
gas  lighting  will  shortly  be  brought  before  the  English 
public  by  a  Company  having  offices  at  34  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.  This  system  of  lighting,  we  are 
informed,  has  already  proved  an  enormous  success  in 
Paris,  and  the  shares  in  the  French  Company  which  owns 
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the  patents  for  France  are  not  obtainable  at  a  reason¬ 
able  premium.  The  de  Mare  system  of  incandescent 
o-as  lighting  consists  of  a  Bunsen  burner  of  special  con¬ 
duction  surmounted  by  an  ordinary  tip.  The  light  is  a 
pure  incandescent  light,  and  the  combustion  is  so  perfect 
that  when  the  system  is  used  in  rooms  the  products  of 
combustion  do  not  vitiate  the  atmosphere  nor  injure 
decorations.  The  de  Mare  burners  can  easily  be  affixed 
to  ordinary  gas-fittings,  and  the  fringe  can  be  replaced 
by  the  user  without  the  necessity  of  employing  a  ga 
fitter.  A  great  advantage  is  that  in  the  de  Mare  system 
neither  chimney  nor  globe  are  required  ^  ving  m 
o-as  effected  by  using  the  de  Mare  system  will  quickly 
cover  its  first  cost ;  it  is  said  to  possess  all  the  ad™jta^es 
of  the  incandescent  electric  light  at  about  one-eighth  it 

cost. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

CLASSIC  GREEK  ART. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  April ,  1895. 

SIR; — In  your  issue  of  last  week  you  speak  of  the  Lion 
of  Chseronea  as  “  conventional  in  treatment,,  and 

“not  so  realistic  or  impressive ” as Thorwaldsen  s  Lion  at 

Lucerne.  It  seems  to  me  you  might  have  gone  further 
and  compared  this  work  of  Greek  art  to  the  gingerbread 
lions  of  our  childhood,  or  to  the  lions  of  the  cheaper 
German  Noah’s  Arks.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  a  real  y 
wonderful  artistic  presentment  of  the  King  of  Beasts, 
you  will  look  at  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  of  hunting 
scenes  in  the  British  Museum.  The  unknown  Assyrian 
artist  tried  to  see  the  animal  as  it  is  and  to  depict  it 
faithfully.  To  get  better  work  you  must  come  down  to 
modern  art,  and  to  the  inimitable  bronzes  of  Barye. 
There  is  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Lion  of  Chasronea  in 
the  British  Museum  ;  any  one  can  see  it  there  and 
decide  whether  I  am  wrong  in  preferring  the  Assyrian 
work,  produced  b.c.  800,  to  what  you  cab,  correctly 
enougfh,  “a  fine  example  of  almost  classic  Greek  art. 
-Yours,  &c.  An  Artist’ 

“IRELAND  FOR  THE  IRISH.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  3  April,  1895. 

SIR) _ In  view  of  the  imminence  of  Home  Rule,  the 

officials  of  Dublin  Castle  are,  we  learn,  engaged  in 
drafting  a  Bill,  to  be  entitled  “An  Act  for  the  re¬ 
modelling  of  legal  processes  in  Ireland  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  the  law  into  harmony  with  the  feelings  and 
beliefs  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  Nation.  They 
add  clauses  from  time  to  time,  as  the  workings  ot  the 
o-reat  heart  of  the  noblest  peasantry,  in.  the  world  are 
from  time  to  time  disclosed  by  social  incidents  throwing 

alight  upon  their  picturesque  feelings  and  beliefs.  In 

view  of  recent  occurrences  in  Tipperary,  the  following 
clause  has,  we  are  informed,  been  recently  added  : 

“  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  &c. ,  as  follows  : 

I.  Any  person  who 

Has  reason  to  suspect,  or  suspects,  that  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  family  is  the  victim  of  demoniac 
possession,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  himself  or 
herself  but  a  fairy,  shall  be  empowered  to  put 
to  death,  by  such  slow  tortures  as  shall  seem 
fit  to  him,  such  person  possessed,  or  supposed 
or  alleged  to  be  possessed,  by  demons,  fairies, 
or  any  such  beings. 

II.  Any  person  who  _ 

(1)  Shall  oppose  or  resist  such  action  on  the  part  ot 
the  person  thus  putting  to  death  a  member  of 
his  family  ;  or 

(2)  Shall  comfort  or  abet  said  member  of  family,  so 
possessed,  or  believed  or  alleged  to  be  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  or  . 

(3)  Shall  appeal  to  a  medical  practitioner  for  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  condition  of  said 
person  so  possessed,  or  believed  or  alleged  to 
be  possessed  : 

Shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and,  whether 
convicted  thereof  or  not  by  the  Court,  shall  bt~ 
liable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  persons  regularly 
resorting  to  the  principal  public-houses  of  the 
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nearest  town  or  village,  to  be  imprisoned 
for  any  term,  with  or  without  hard  labour.” 

It  is  considered  convenient  that  the  Bill  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  pass  into  law  at  once  on  the  establishment 

of  the  Irish  Parliament.— Yours  faithfully, 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell. 

UNCONSCIOUS  SNOBBISHNESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  March ,  1895. 

Sir,— In  the  Times  of  last  Saturday  there  appeared  an 
anonymous  letter  which,  I  think,  requires  to  be  noticed. 
The  writer,  who  signs  himself  “Miles,”  says  that  “  in. a 
mews  connecting  York  Street  and  Crawford  Street,  in 
postal  district  W.,  there  is  a  small  public-house  known 
as  the  ‘  Durweston  Arms.’  Over  the  window  ot  this 
public-house,  as  a  signboard,  is  painted  in  large  letters 

the  name  of  the  publican  : 

F.  Hitch,  V.C.” 

After  telling  us  how  Private  Hitch  won  his  \  .C.  at 
Rorke’s  Drift,  “Miles”  asks:  “Have,  any  of  your 
readers  ever  met  with  a  case  in  which  this  coveted  and 
most  honourable  distinction  has  been  used  for  purposes 

of  trade  or  business?  ”  .  .  , 

It  is  evident  from  this  question  that  Miles  thinks 
the  “  purposes  of  trade  or  business”  are.  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  a  “  most  honourable  distinction.”  One 
must,  therefore,  believe  that  “  Miles  ”  sets  forth  Mr. 
Hitch’s  address  so  precise  in  order  to  do  him  damage. 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  “Miles”  does  not  sign  himselt 
boldly  and  correctly  —  “  Snob,”  instead  of  trying  to 

disgrace  the  manly  name  of  “soldier.  Yours,  &c., 

&  A  Tradesman. 

THE  ACTOR’S  AMBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  April ,  1895. 

Sm, — The  bee  of  a  desire  for  “official  recognition” 
has  got  into  Mr.  Irving’s  bonnet,  and  seems  determined 
to  make  its  presence  known  as  often. as  possible.  In  the 
course  of  an  excellent  and  encouraging  address  to  the 
Actors’  Association,  he  suddenly  began  to  buzz  in  this 
way:  “I  would  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  in  the 
future  get  some  even  more  extended  charter  which  will 
add  honour  and  dignity  to  the  followers  of  our  art,  and 
bring  them  officially  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public 
abreast  of  the  sister  arts,  all  of  which ^are  now  fixed 
upon  a  chartered  and  incorporated  basis.” 

Mr.  Irving  may  hope  to  bring  actors  “  abreast  ot  the 
sister  arts,”  though  that  is  not  a  very  happy  or  scholarly 
way  of  expressing  himself ;  but  why  does  he  say  that  all 
the  sister  arts  “  are  now  fixed  upon  a  chartered  and  in¬ 
corporated  basis  ”  ?  Every  one  knows  that  the  art  ot 
the  dramatist  is  not  so  fixed,  and  that  the  whole  art  of 
letters  has  neither  corporate  representation  nor  charter 
of  any  kind  in  this  country  of  Shakespeare.  Whether 
the  art  of  acting  should  be  officially  recognized  or  not 
is  an  interesting  question,  but  Mr.  Irving  will  not  help 
his  cause  by  misstatements. — Yours  truly,  J-  R*  M. 


reviews. 

SIR  GEORGE  CHESNEY’S  “INDIAN  POLITY.” 

“  Indian  Polity.” 

K.C.B.,  M.P. 


V' 


By  General  Sir  George  Chesney, 
London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 

rERY  shortly  after  the  publication  of  this,  the  third 
*  edition  of  his  valuable  work.  Sir  George  Chesney 
died  very  suddenly.  His  last  labours  were  characteristi¬ 
cally  devoted  to  the  thankless  task  of  endeavouring 
to  make  interesting  and  clear  to  the  British  public  the 
system  and  the  problems  of  Indian  administration.  At 
a  moment  when  it  seemed  to  many  who  watched  his 
career  that  he  was  about  to  secure  the  confidence  ot 
the  House  of  Commons  as  a  competent  adviser  upon 
such  subjects,  and  to  render  yet  one  more  signal  service 
to  the  Indian  Government  as  an  authoritative  and 
trusted  exponent  in  England  of  its  aims  and  m«  tods, 
he  has  been  called  atvay  from  the  scene  of  his  honourable 
ambition.  Though  the  House  has  among  its  members 
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other  Indian  experts,  there  are  very  few  who,  by  training 
and  by  natural  aptitude,  were  so  qualified  to  assist  it  in 
many  questions  of  Indian  administration,  or  who  would 
be  listened  to  with  the  respect  that  was  accorded  to 
the  late  member  for  the  city  of  Oxford. 

With  little  exception,  this  book,  as  we  learn  from  the 
preface  to  the  present  edition,  has  been  rewritten 
throughout.  Many  and  great  changes  have  occurred  in 
India  since  1868,  when  the  first  edition  was  published. 
Other  valuable  works,  too,  upon  Indian  polity  have  ap¬ 
peared  since  then  ;  notably  Sir  John  Strachey’s  “India,” 
which  was  issued  in  1888.  That  work  covers,  indeed, 
much  the  same  ground  as  the  late  Sir  George  Chesney’s 
volume.  They  give,  taken  together,  an  exhaustive  and 
authentic  view  of  the  whole  range  of  Indian  administra¬ 
tion  in  all  its  varied  aspects.  Both  are  written  in 
popular  and  intelligible  form  ;  and  both,  while  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  student,  present  to  more  superficial 
readers  the  means  of  informing  themselves  on  all  those 
matters  appertaining  to  our  great  Eastern  dependency,  of 
which  some  knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  at  least  to 
follow  current  discussions,  if  not  to  gain  fuller  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  our  tenure  of  India. 

“  Indian  Polity  ”  clearly  and  accurately  describes  the 
present  machinery  of  the  internal  administration  of  that 
country.  Its  systems  of  finance,  public  works,  railways, 
police,  courts  of  justice,  army,  and  so  on,  are  in  turn 
skilfully  explained  and  discussed.  So  exhaustive  is 
the  work  that  one  cannot  but  regret  that  it  did  not  fall 
within  its  scope  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  relations  of 
the  Government  of  India  with  its  feudatory  States,  whose 
importance,  extent,  and  population  (covering  805,000 
square  miles,  and  numbering  more  than  66,000,000  of 
inhabitants),  cannot  but  claim  a  share  in  any  compre¬ 
hensive  sketch  of  the  country  and  its  British  rulers.  It 
might  have  been  well,  too,  to  give  a  little  space  to  the 
growth,  the  resources,  and  characteristics  of  the  large 
area  beyond  the  Indus  which,  of  late  years,  has  passed 
under  our  flag.  Beluchistan,  for  example,  is  very  briefly 
touched  on  ;  nor  is  anything  said  of  other  tracts  more 
immediately  adjoining  our  former  frontier  which,  within 
late  years,  have  been  brought  within  the  pale.  Some 
adequate  account  was  needed  of  the  increase  to  its  obli¬ 
gations  which  of  late  has  been  assumed  by  the  British 
Government,  by  the  incorporation  of  these  territories. 
Geographical  India  and  British  India  are  no  longer 
coterminous.  For  some  years  past  we  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  going  further  afield  ;  either  by  direct  acquisition 
of  territories,  or  by  the  less  open  but  not  less  question¬ 
able  process  of  extending  what  is  mischievously  termed 
our  “political  frontier”;  and  at  this  moment  we  are 
en&agfed  in  very  disagreeable  military  operations  as  a 
result  of  these  aggressive  tendencies.  Again,  it  was  to 
be  desired  that  something  should  have  been  said  of  the 
results  of  the  last  census  ;  they  throw  much  light  on  the 
distribution  of  races,  tribes,  castes,  and  creeds  through¬ 
out  the  Peninsula.  Some  notice  of  them  in  Sir  George 
Chesney’s  competent  hands  would  have  given  life  and 
light  to  a  picture  which,  with  its  background  of  adminis¬ 
trative  details,  and  clouded  atmosphere  of  discussion  and 
dissertation,  will  seem  to  some  a  little  sombre  and  un¬ 
inviting. 

Finally,  the  appearance,  since  1868,  and  the  rapid 
expansion  of  an  educated  class  in  India  required  more 
adequate  notice.  At  no  time  of  his  life,  probably,  was 
Sir  George  Chesney  very  intimate  with  the  purely  social 
aspects  of  native  life  in  India.  He  had  possibly  but  little 
toleration  for  thatgradualgrowth  of  personal  and  political 
self-assertion  among  Indians,  whether  individually  or  as 
a  community,  which  is  the  outcome  of  British  adminis¬ 
tration  no  less  than  of  British  education,  aggressive 
and  unmannerly  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  its  outward 
aspect.  It  will  need  a  generation  of  Englishmen,  whose 
roots  do  not  lie  so  far  down  in  India  as  in  the  times 
before  1857,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  forms  of 
social  native  life  which  have  been  developed  there  in 
later  years,  and  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  them. 

These  criticisms  apart,  “  Indian  Polity  ’’deserves  little 
but  unqualified  praise.  The  chapters  on  the  Army,  on 
Public  Works,  and  on  Railways — all  of  them  subjects  of 
Sir  George  Chesney’s  life-long  study — are  especially  use¬ 
ful.  His  comments  on  the  comparative  merits  of  State 
and  company  management  of  railways,  which  will  be 
foynd  at  page  313,  are  just  now  peculiarly  opportune. 


The  remarks  on  Finance,  clear  and  candid  as  they  are, 
would  have  been  still  more  to  the  point  if  some  pro¬ 
minence  had  been  given  to  the  grave  fact  that,  on  an 
average,  half  a  million  sterling  has,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  been  annually  added  to  the  taxation  of  British 
India.  Five  millions  have  been  required  in  a  single 
decade,  chiefly  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  military  and 
railway  expenditure,  and  of  that  progressive  loss  by  ex¬ 
change  which  has  been  almost  wholly  caused  by  the 
abnormal  activity  of  these  two  departments  during  the 
period  in  question. 

“If  the  people  of  India  do  not  like  us,  it  is  impossible 
to  help  liking  them.  .  .  .  Few  can  leave  the  country 
without  carrying  away  memories  of  disinterested  grati¬ 
tude  shown  for  good  offices  done,  ties  formed  of  mutual 
affection  with  those  who  have  nothing  more  to  look  for 
from  our  friendship  ;  feeling  a  degree  of  interest  in  India 
and  its  people  which  only  long  acquaintance  with  it  and 
them  could  give.” 

These  are  among  the  closing  sentences  of  “Indian 
Polity”;  almost  the  last  words  Sir  George  Chesney  pub¬ 
lished.  It  is  honourable  to  him,  and  honourable  to  those 
of  whom  he  wrote,  that  a  man  who  owed  so  much  to 
India,  and  to  whom  India  owed  not  a  little,  expressed 
his  latest  thoughts  of  that  great  country  in  those  touch¬ 
ing  lines.  And,  indeed,  what  Sir  George  Chesney  said  of 
India  might,  with  as  much  appropriateness,  be  now  said 
of  him.  For  whether  or  not  one  was  in  sympathy  with 
his  views,  it  was  impossible  to  help  liking  him.  Why  SO’ 
comparatively  early  a  term  should  have  been  put  to  a 
life  so  useful  and  so  blameless  is  a  question  which  many 
of  his  friends  are  doubtless  now  pondering.  Fortune 
and  success  had  not  come  early  in  life  to  him  in  the 
large  measure  which  is  granted  to  some  public  men  in> 
India.  He  was  between  forty  and  fifty  when  he  did  his 
excellent  work  as  Principal  of  Cooper’s  Hill  College. 
Before  he  joined  the  Viceroy’s  Council  as  its  Military 
Member  he  was  fifty-six  ;  and  he  was  sixty-two  before  he 
was  given  his  K.  C.  B.  But  though  he  must  have  been  con¬ 
scious  of  capacity,  attainments,  and  force  of  character 
largely  in  excess  of  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  he- 
found  himself  associated,  he  showed  little  sign  of  dis¬ 
couragement  at  the  long  delay  in  finding  full  scope  for  his 
powers,  nor  did  he  let  himself  be  soured.  Doubtless,  his 
literary  and  studious  tastes  consoled  him  for  what  in  some 
moods  may  have  seemed  to  him  a  galling  and  unmerited 
neglect.  But  the  quality  of  his  mind  was  so  reasonable, 
and  his  temperament  so  healthy,  that  it  was  not  in  him 
to  repine  long,  or  to  give  way  to  morbid  jealousies.  His 
nature  was  no  less  fitted  to  sustain  disappointments 
than  to  bear,  without  undue  elation,  the  good  fortune 
which  in  later  years  came  to  him.  Neither  success,  nor 
want  of  success,  put  him  off  his  balance.  He  carried 
with  him  into  public  life  in  England  the  social  qualities 
which,  in  narrower  circles  in  India,  had  distinguished 
him  :  earnestness,  patience,  good  temper,  geniality, 
kindliness.  Combined  with  these  was  the  gift  of  a 
logical  and  well-stored  mind,  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
great  quickness  of  apprehension,  indefatigable  industry, 
tenacity,  no  little  tact,  and  a  simple  freshness  of  character 
which  was  in  curious  contrast  to  what  might  seem  at 
times  the  precise  formalism  of  his  demeanour.  As  ark 
authority  on  Indian  subjects  there  is  no  one  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  can  quite  fill  his  place.  Lamentable  on  all 
accounts  as  is  his  death,  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  in 
organizing  at  Cooper’s  Hill  the  Public  Works  College 
of  India  and  in  assisting  recent  reforms  in  Indian  army 
administration,  will  survive  him,  and  will  recall  him,  for 
many  years,  to  respect  and  grateful  regard,  both  here 
and  in  the  land  where  so  much  of  his  life  was  passed. 

Auckland  Colvin. 

TWO  METHODS  OF  COLONIZATION. 

“  The  Story  of  the  Expansion  of  Southern  Africa.”  By 
the  Hon.  A.  Wilmot.  8vo,  pp.  xxvii.  290.  With 
Map.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

“Au  Niger:  R^cits  de  Campagnes,  1891—92.”  Par 
Commandant  P6roz.  8vo,  pp.  ii.  426."  With  Map- 
Paris  :  Calmann  L6vy.  1895. 

A  T  a  time  when  French  and  English  rivalry  in  Africa 

is  as  keen  as  it  is  at  present,  the  light  these  books 
throw  on  the  methods  of  colonization  adopted  by  the  two- 
nations  is  useful.  The  two  works  offer  a  striking  con.- 
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trast.  The  only  important  point  they  have  in  common 
is  the  absence  of  an  index.  The  differences  between 
them  both  in  style  and  treatment  are  symptomatic  of 
the  methods  of  the  movements  they  describe.  The  two 
works  agree  in  so  far  as  they  both  deal  with  the  effort 
to  found  an  African  colony  in  face  of  the  opposition  o 
powerful  tribes  who  claimed  a  vested  interest  in  the  right 
to  pillage  and  murder  their  weaker  neighbours.  But 
the  two  books  treat  the  subject  from  very  different 
points  of  view.  One  of  them  summarizes  the  work  of  a 
century,  the  other  tells  us  the  story  of  a  campaign.  One 
records  the  history  of  the  building  of  an  empire,  the 
other  an  incident  in  the  attempt  to  do  so.  Mr.  Wilmot 
describes  the  English  methods  of  procedure  ;  he  shows 
how  a  number  of  private  individuals  have  carried  out  the 
work  unaided,  handicapped  by  the  mistakes  and  mter- 
ference  of  their  home  Government,  and  denounced  by  the 
sentimentalists  who  claimed  to  be  the  real  friends  of  the 
African  natives.  Commandant  P^roz’s  book,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  that  the  French  pioneers  are  sent  forth 
officially,  and  receive  nothing  but  encouragement,  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  help,  instead  of  hindrance,  from  their  com¬ 
patriots  at  home.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  former 
is  a  proud  record  of  successful  achievement ;  it  tells  how 
our  colonists  have  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire  and 
civilized  a  barbarous  people.  The  latter  is  a  record  of 
chivalrous  sacrifices  of  blood  and  money,  with  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  any  adequate  return.  .  „  . 

“The  Story  of  the  Expansion  of  South  Africa  is  a 
most  interesting  one.  The  Cape  was  first  settled  by  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  who  ruled  it  badly  for  143 
years.  England  captured  it  in  1795-  The  old  policy 
was  at  once  reversed,  monopolies  were  abolished,  taxes 
were  lightened,  and  a  guarantee  given  that  no  new 
ones  should  be  imposed.  When  the  Cape  was  restored  to 
Holland  at  the  peace  of  1802,  it  was  stipulated  that  this 
enlightened  policy  should  be  maintained.  After  the 
resumption  of  hostilities,  we  again  seized  the  Cape  in 
1806  ;  in  1814  our  conquest  was  confirmed  by  purchase 
for  the  sum  of  jQ 5,000,000  (Dutch  Guiana  being  thrown 
in).  From  this  date  the  Colony  grew  slowly. 
Frontier  wars  and  rebellions  were  chronic.  _  The  home 
Government  tried  to  stop  expansion,  but  in  vain.  Its 
efforts  to  do  so,  combined  with  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  irritated  the  Dutch  settlers.  At  last,  when  in 
1834  England  fatuously  repudiated  the  results  of  the 
great  Kaffir  war,  the  Dutch  could  stand  it  no  longer  , 
6000  of  them  trekked  north  and  founded  Natal.  English 
misrule  followed  them,  and  in  1854  they  trekked  again  ; 
this  time  they  went  inland  and  founded  the  Orange  Free 
State.  Frontier  wars  continued,  and  were  fomented  by 
misguided  home  efforts  to  secure  peace.  To  most  of 
these  wars  Mr.  Wilmot  barely  alludes.  The  war  with  the 
Zulus  receives  longer  notice,  as  we  might  expect  from  the 
author  of  the  best  history  of  that  struggle.  The  recent 
Matabili  war,  and  fights  and  quarrels  with  the  Portuguese, 
are  also  fully  described.  The  author,  however,  is  not  a 
fighting  man,  and  does  not  appear  at  his  best  in  this  part 
of  the  book.  Only  a  man  who  was  very  much  a  civilian 
would  say  (p.  224)  that  the  Maxims  poured  shell  into 

the  enemy.  _ 

The  author  tells  his  story  in  a  simple,  straightforward 
way  and  with  commendable  fairness  toward  the  Dutch. 
He  admits  that  it  was  unjust  treatment  that  drove  them 
from  British  territory,  that  the  Transvaal  was  foolishly 
annexed  in  1877*  that  Kimberley  really  belonged  to 
the  Orange  Free  State,  and  that  the  compensation  paid 
for  its  seizure  was  most  inadequate.  As  a  rule  the 
author  is  accurate.  His  optimism,  however,  leads  him 
into  occasional  exaggeration,  as  when  he  says  that  the 
copper  mines  of  Namaqualand  are  the  richest  in  the 
world  (p.  xviii).  His  map  still  marks  the  Penguin 
Islands  as  British,  though  they  were  transferred  to 
Germany  in  1886.  His  occasional  remarks  on  anthro¬ 
pology  are  muddled  and  out  of  date,  as  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  language  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  was 
“  essentially  the  same,  and  was  a  pure  form  of  the  Coptic 
tongue  of  Egypt, ’’andthat  theHottentotsweretheearliest 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
recognized  that  the  Hottentots  are  only  a  mongrel  race 
between  Bushmen  and  Bantu,  and  that  the  Negrito 
Bushmen  and  the  Hamitic  Egyptians  are  in  no  way 
connected.  But  these  are  details,  and  in  the  main  the 
work  seems  just,  tolerant,  and  accurate. 


Mr.  Wilmot  makes  no  pretension  to  literary  style. 
The  book  is  written  in  long  involved  sentences,  which  at 
times,  as  in  his  account  of  the  Orange  River  (p.  xvii), 
are  absolutely  unintelligible.  In  this  respect.  Com¬ 
mandant  Pdroz’s  work  is  very  superior.  It  is  written  in 
epigrams.  There  are  more  notes  of  exclamation  on 
some  of  his  pages  than  commas  on  some  of  Mr.  Wilmot  s. 
But  this  is  its  only  merit.  The  book  tells  in  unneces¬ 
sary  length  the  story  of  one  of  the  campaigns  against 
Samory,  a  chief  or  “  emperor  ”  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Niger.  The  author  went  out  with  a  party  of  reinforce¬ 
ments.  He  ascended  the  Senegal  to  Kayes.  I  hence 
the  expedition  marched  southward  into  the  country  of 
its  foes.  It  began  fighting  in  April  1891,  and  after 
twelve  months’  work,  and  sustaining  serious  losses,  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  having  accomplished  nothing.  The 
battles  are  described  in  greater  detail  than  they  appear 
to  deserve.  The  battle  of  Bokhodougou,  for  example, 
we  are  told  began  at  8  a.m.  ;  at  9.20  the  fusillade 
raged  round  the  burning  village  of  Fabala.  After  being: 
maintained  all  day  with  great  violence,  at  6.25  in  the 
evening  the  firing  redoubled  in  intensity.  The  battle 
finally  ended  in  a  triumphant  victory  for  the  French. 
The  enemy,  we  are  told,  fired  12,000  cartridges,  and  the 
French  6800.  In  this  terrible  struggle,  the  French  had 
four  men  wounded  (p.  183).  The  next  fight  was.  even 
more  desperate  :  the  French  fired  22,500  cartridges. 

It  was  a  still  more  glorious  victory.  There  was  more 
than  three  times  as  much  smoke.  The  next  battle  was 
not  quite  so  noisy.  The  French  only  fired  19,500  cart¬ 
ridges.  They  had  one  man  killed  ;  so  accidents  will 
happen  occasionally,  even  in  war.  After  this  we  are 
prepared  for  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  bravery  of  the 
Sofa  soldiers  and  the  military  skill  of  their  chief.  So 
the  book  goes  on.  In  one  place  a  position  is  carried 
by  a  supreme  effort  of  heroism,  at  the  cost  of  one  life 
and  three  scratches.  In  another,  the  column  was 
enveloped  in  smoke  all  day ;  tobacco  smoke  would  have 
been  as  deadly.  The  expedition  apparently  suffered 
more  severely  from  illness  and  mismanagement  than  it 
did  from  the  bullets  of  the  Sofas.  The  whole  of  the 
garrison  of  Badumb^,  except  one  man,  died  of  yellow 
fever.  We  are  not  told  what  the  original  strength  of 
the  garrison  was.  Perhaps  it  was  two. 

The  book  is  so  full  of  these  thrilling  details  that  it 
tells  us  very  little  about  the  country,  or  of  its  political 
prospects  in  the  future.  The  author  denounces  the 
English  merchants  of  Sierra  Leone  as  slave-traders,  and 
accuses  them  of  supplying  Samory  with  guns  and 
powder  and  the  scum  of  the  West  Indian  regiments. 
As  the  English  merchants  alone  seem  to  have  benefited 
by  the  war,  his  wrath  is  perhaps  excusable.  He  says 
hardly  anything  about  the  natural  history  of  the  country  , 
his  book  would  be  better  if  it  said  less.  He  describes 
the  hippopotami,  for  example,  as  antediluvian  animals. 
The  author  has,  however,  earned  our  gratitude  by  his 
candid  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  work  of  French 
missionaries.  He  says  (p.  341)  that  their  patriotism  is- 
equal  to  their  devotion  and  to  their  Christian  zeal,  and 
that  they  teach  all  their  scholars  to  love  the  name  of 
France.  He  thinks  their  influence  so  useful  politically 
that  he  recommends  that  every  French  column  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  missionary  father.  F  or  this 
unexpected  testimony  as  to  the  methods  of  French 
missions,  we  may  forgive  the  author  his  420  pages  of 
recitative  and  bathos. 


SOME  RECENT  VERSE. 

“The  End  of  Elfin  Town.”  By  Jane  Barlow.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Laurence  Housman.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1894. 

MISS  BARLOW  was  happily  inspired  when  she  took: 

<  ‘  The  End  of  Elfin  Town  ”  for  her  theme.  Nothing 
could  have  suited  her  graceful  fancy  and  delicate  style 
of  versification  better  than  the  tale  she  has  devised  con¬ 
cerning  the  further  adventures  of  Oberon  and  his  tiny 
folk.  She  begins  by  due  tribute  to  the  old  poet  of  fairy¬ 
land,  who  “knew  so  well”  how  to  describe  the  fierce 
deeds  of  Pigiwiggie  and  the  F  ay  King  ;  but  nothing 
could  be  falser  than  her  criticism  that  he  “  writ  in  gold, 
as  I  in  lead.”  Whatever  Drayton’s  metal  may  have 
been,  Miss  Barlow’s  has  no  alloy  of  heavy  dullness  in  it. 
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H  er  metre  is  tripping,  airy,  fantastic  as  the  sprites  she 
writes  of ;  and  the  story  she  tells  is  charmingly  pretty. 
It  appears  that  the  Bad  Brown  Witch  cast  a  spell  upon 
Oberon,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  inspired  with 
a  longing  to  build  himself  a  stately  palace  several  feet 
high  ;  so  he  laid  the  curse  of  labour  upon  his  little  elves, 
and  they  toiled  away  at  pulling  along  acorn  cups,  laying 
down  dandelion  pipes,  and  piling  up  sticks  and  pebbles, 
till  their  hearts  and  limbs  become  sore  : 

“  Then,  prithee,  freeborn  fays  and  elves, 

Here  let  us  pause  and  ask  ourselves 
Why  this  one  hews,  why  that  one  delves, 

Finch  waking,  chafer  whirring.” 

Their  tender  feelings  are  hurt,  moreover,  by  seeing  that 
they  are  inflicting  sufferings  on  others  as  well  as  on 
themselves.  Thus  laments  one  : 

“  My  heart  grows  hot  when  yearnings  vain 
Dumb  in  the  draught-ant’s  eyes  speak  plain, 

For  comrades’  blithesome  bustle  fain, 

Amid  their  garnered  treasure. 

And  ruth  and  wrath  will  thro’  me  throb, 

To  hear  the  unsightly  spider  sob, 

When  from  her  loom  the  weft  we  rob, 

Wove  with  such  pride  and  pleasure.” 

The  spell  is  broken  ;  Oberon  and  his  subjects  leave 
Elfin  Town,  “built  with  such  toil  and  bustle,”  and  depart 
from  the  earth  in  melodious  song.  Miss  Barlow’s 
fancies  in  the  clothing  she  gives  them  are  much  more 
like  poetry  than  the  writings  of  most  of  our  more  ambi¬ 
tious  minor  poets.  She  has  much  talent  and  a  certain 
distinction  all  her  own.  Mr.  Housman’s  illustrations 
are  very  ingenious  and  skilful,  but  we  do  not  care  for 
his  notion  of  fairies  :  they  are  too  big  and  too  much 
like  ill-fed  human  beings  :  Doyle’s  idea  of  the  “  good 
people”  is  more  to  our  taste.  “  The  End  of  Elfin  Town  ” 
•ought  to  be  sure  of  a  hearty  reception  from  one  section 
of  the  community  whose  favour  is  perhaps  as  well  worth 
winning  as  that  of  any  :  children  are  certain  to  like  its 
pleasant  rhythm  and  fascinating  narrative. 

“  Sancan  the  Bard.”  By  Edwin  J.  Ellis.  With  frontis¬ 
piece  by  the  author.  London  :  Ward  &  Downey. 
1895- 

People  discover  fresh  poets  with  so  much  promptitude, 
regularity,  and  frequency  that  we  rather  wonder  nobody 
has  announced  Mr.  Ellis  as  the  new  poet.  He  is  indeed 
better  worth  gushing  about  than  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
rhymers  who  are  constantly  puffing  and  being  puffed. 
In  his  “  Fate  in  Arcadia”  there  were  many  passages  of 
■considerable  beauty  both  in  form  and  thought,  though 
he  was  too  diffuse  and  quite  unable  to  tell  a  story.  In 
■“Sancan  the  Bard”  he  still  shows  a  tendency  to 
interrupt  himself  in  order  to  get  in  a  pretty  line  or  a 
bright  idea,  but  his  narrative  is  told  well  enough.  It 
is  perhaps  a  pity  that  it  is  put  in  dramatic  form,  because 
Mr.  Ellis’  strength  does  not  by  any  means  lie  in  the 
presentation  of  character.  His  people  are  lay  figures, 
but  they  say  and  sing  very  beautiful  things  on  occasion  ; 
and  Mr.  Ellis  has  a  happy  instinct  for  the  right  word 
and  for  lines  which  echo  their  sense.  He  has  also  an 
extremely  interesting  story  to  tell,  and  it  is  probable 
that  no  one  who  gets  through  a  page  of  his  easy  iambics 
will  drop  the  little  book  till  he  has  finished.  There  is  a 
strain  of  imagination  and  of  something  like  mysticism 
Tunning  through  the  poem  (and  all  the  rest  of  Mr.  Ellis’s 
verse  which  we  have  seen)  that  gives  it  a  fascination  of 
Its  own,  and  hints  not  at  all  unpleasantly  at  the  influence 
of  Blake.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  quote  from  him, 
because  pretty  as  many  separate  passages  are,  the  whole 
Is  in  this  instance  emphatically  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts — a  thing  which  cannot  generally  be  said  of  minor 
poetry.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Mr.  Ellis 
shows  in  “Sancan  the  Bard”  that  he  has  plenty  of 
humour. 

“The  Vale  of  Arden,  and  other  Poems.”  By  Alfred 
Hayes.  London  :  John  Lane.  1895. 

If  Mr.  Hayes  had  any  touch  of  Mr.  Ellis’  humour  or 
Miss  Barlow’s  sense  of  proportion  (which  perhaps  is 
much  the  same  thing),  his  verses  would  be  better  worth 
reading.  One  has  an  uneasy  consciousness  all  the  time 
that  he  is  giving  himself  much  trouble  to  write  some¬ 
thing  altogether  beyond  him,  and  that  he  is  comparing 


himself  mentally  wita  the  great  poets  (whom,  indeed,  he 
reminds  us  of  in  ways  which  he  probably  does  not  always 
intend),  not  altogether  to  the  advantage  of  the  former. 
Mr.  Hayes  writes  much  about  the  country,  but  he  does 
not  bring  us  a  breath  of  the  field  and  the  flowers  which 
he  mentions  so  freely  in  his  verse  ;  he  never  seems  to 
have  his  “eye  on  the  object,”  but  rather  to  be  repro¬ 
ducing  in  very  respectable  metre  a  number  of  fine  and 
moderately  fine  things  which  he  has  read  about  in  books 
or  seen  in  pictures.  This,  for  instance,  is  a  fair  speci¬ 
men  from  the  title  poem  : 

“  Spring  trills  her  blithest  carol  there, 

When  cowslips  fleck  the  glistening  green, 

When  swallows  cleave  the  gladsome  air 
With  rapturous  cries,  and  bursting  buds 
Breathe,  after  showers,  a  soft  mysterious  sheen 
Along  the  sunlit  woods.” 

This  is  the  conventional  language  of  second-hand  Nature 
“worship”  as  used  by  second-rate  versifiers.  Spring 
“trills,”  and  naturally  in  “carols”  of  the  “blithest.” 
The  “cowslip” — an  essential  property  in  verses  of  this 
description — of  course  “flecks”  the  green  :  what  would 
you  have  it  do  ?  Swallows  are  about  for  the  purpose  of 
“cleaving”an  atmosphere  which  a  minor  poet  must  needs 
describe  as  “gladsome,”  in  accordance  with  the  etiquette 
of  the  profession.  We  should  be  disappointed  if  “  rap¬ 
turous,”  “bursting  buds,”  and  “sheen”  (which  must 
surely  be  a  very  awkward  thing  to  “breathe”)  did  not  fill 
out  the  stanza.  But  does  it  not  show  a  sad  want  of  humour 
to  write  forty  stanzas  and  several  other  poems  of  this  kind 
at  this  time  of  day?  It  has  all  been  done  so  often  and 
so  much  better.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  when  Mr. 
Hayes  does  occasionally  give  us  a  good  thing,  it  always 
sends  our  thoughts  flying  to  something  else — e.g.  : 
“Here,  in  this  maze  of  stifling  streets, 

Where  heaven’s  own  eye  looks  sick  and  spent, 
Where  day  to  day  care’s  curse  repeats, 

And  nature’s  priceless  hour 
Is  bartered  for  a  glittering  discontent, 

I  would  not  choose  to  die.” 

“Repeats,”  one  notices  in  passing,  is  put  in  merely  for 
the  rhyme’s  sake,  but  one  forgives  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  commonplace  for  the  sake  of  the  long  line  next 
but  one  after  it;  but  alas!  this  sets  us  thinking  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Bullen’s  swearing  she  would 
rather  range  with  humble  hours  in  content  “than  to  be 
perk’d  up  in  a  glistering  grief.”  This  is,  perhaps,  not 
Mr.  Hayes’  fault,  but  it  suspends  our  interest  for  the 
moment  in  his  choice  of  a  death-bed.  He  is  still  more 
unfortunate  in  the  verse  describing  the  poet,  a  verse 
which  his  admirers  have  cited  as  a  specimen  of  his  very 
best : 

“  A  presence  at  his  side  alights, 

A  whisper  at  his  ear  is  heard ; 

Amazed  he  takes  his  pen,  and  writes 
The  inevitable  word.” 

This  is  half  beautiful,  half  comic  :  no  one  with  any  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things  would  have  used  “amazed” 
there,  or,  for  that  matter,  have  introduced  the  pen 
alongside  of  the  angel:  but  “inevitable”  spoilt  the 
stanza  for  us  ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  remarkably  appro¬ 
priate  (we  confess  that  we  do  not  think  that  it  is),  but 
it  calls  up  at  once  “the  inevitable  hour”  and  Gray’s 
solemn  stanza.  And  after  that  we  do  not  care  much 
about  Mr.  Hayes.  What  is  so  hard  on  many  promising 
young  poets  is  that  earlier  writers  of  ability  have  most 
unfairly  anticipated  so  many  of  their  best  things. 

“  Lays  of  the  Dragon  Slayer.”  By  Maxwell  Gray. 
London  :  Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster.  1894. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  William  Morris,  the  Nibelungen 
stories  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  in  England  as 
to  be  hackneyed.  “  Maxwell  Gray,”  who  is  acquainted 
with  them,  only  by  Carlyle’s  unpleasant  and  patro¬ 
nizing  essay,  and  the  synopsis  in  Velmar’s  “  Deutsche 
Literatur-geschichte,”  refashions  here  tales  of  Kriemhild, 
Brunhild,  and  Siegfried  in  Spenserian  stanzas  :  it  is  a 
metre  that  tempts  the  writer  of  it  to  do  a  good  deal  of 
“padding,”  and  “Maxwell  Gray”  is  not  altogether 
guiltless  in  this  respect.  But  the  legends  are  told  with 
spirit,  and  the  handling  of  the  metre  is  very  creditable. 
The  verses  telling  of  the  murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen 
at  the  well  struck  us  as  very  graphic  description. 
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“The  Eternal  and  other  Poems.”  By  James  Walker. 
London:  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  Eternal,”  (fitly  named)  thus  begins  : 

“Spirit  of  Solitude  !  Twin  spouse  of  Silence  : 

One  and  indivisible  thou  art 

Ere  Chaos  breathed  Creation  :  Primal  essence, 

Co-equal  of  Eternity  ;  no  part 

Of  universal  space  exists  apart 

From  thy  pervading  presence.  Companion 

Of  the  soul,  thy  influence  to  me  impart 

As  through  life’s  pilgrimage  I  wander  on, 

Till  with  this  world’s  grosser  elements  I  have  done. 
And  this  is  how  it  ends  : 

“  If  matter  is  eternal,  uncreated, 

Then  soul  and  mind,  and  spirit,  must  proceed 
From  matter,  to  which  they  now  are  mated. 

For  in  its  earliest  state  we  must  concede 
That  union  was  not.  Here  all  are  agreed. 

The  elemental  atom  then,  but  later, 

When  from  its  primal  freedom  it  was  freed, 

Became  the  non-existent  man  creator. 

Can  mortal  folly  be  conceived  greater?” 

A  very  apposite  ending.  There  are  some  hundred 
lines  of  this,  and  “other  poems.” 

“  Sita,  and  other  Poems,  mostly  adapted  for  recitation.” 
By  Mrs.  Aylmer  Gowing.  London  :  Eliot  Stock. 
1895. 

The  verses  in  this  volume  rhyme  and  scan.  Their  con¬ 
tents  it  would  be  unkind  to  criticize  ;  but  we  may  as  well 
point  out  that  a  versified  story  of  Indian  lust,  and 
sonnets  addressed  to  the  late  Mr.  Gowing,  do  not  strike 
us  as  remarkably  well  “adapted  for  recitation.”  How¬ 
ever,  tastes  differ. 


THE  LIFE  OF  DEAN  BUCKLAND. 

“The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  William  Buckland, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.  By  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon. 
With' Portraits  and  Illustrations.  London:  John 
Murray.  1894. 

T  T  seldom  happens  that  a  daughter,  writing  of  a  dis- 
1  tinguished  father,  errs  on  the  side  of  brevity.  Mrs. 
Gordon  tells  her  story  in  less  than  three  hundred  pages. 
The  abundance  and  interest  of  her  material,  and  her 
skill  in  handling  it,  makes  us  wish  that  she  had  been 
less  modest.  William  Buckland  was  born  in  a  Devon¬ 
shire  rectory  in  1784  ;  he  died  at  Islip  in  1856.  His  was 
the  period  of  the  great  renascence  of  physical  science  in 
England,  a  renascence  to  which,  indeed,  the  vigour  of 
his  character  and  his  industrious  talent  contributed  in  no 
small  degree.  Before  his  time  there  were  practically  no 
science  teaching  and  no  scientific  museum  in  Oxford. 
When  he  got  his  fellowship  at  Corpus  Christi  he  turned 
his  rooms  into  a  museum,  and,  ransacking  England  and 
J7yj-0p0  for  specimens,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  mag¬ 
nificent  collection.  -“Buckland’s  conduct,”  says  his 
biographer,  “alarmed  the  older  generation  of  college 
fellows.  Some  dreaded  lest  his  example  should  drive 
the  amcenitates  accidcmicce  out  of  fashion  ;  others  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  new  studies  might  prove  to  be  dangerous 
innovations.  His  goings  and  comings  were  therefore 
watched  with  an  interest  which  was  not  wholly  devoid 
of  fear.  When,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  career,  he 
started  on  a  tour  to  the  Alps  and  to  Italy  the  results 
of  which  enabled  him  to  produce  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  effective  of  his  writings — an  authoritative  elder  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed :  “Well,  Buckland  is  gone  to  Italy ; 
so,  thank  God,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  geology.” 
Even  now,  although  the  splendid  series  of  fossil  reptiles 
and  some  of  the  more  interesting  specimens  have  found 
a  place  in  the  new  museum,  a  great  part  of  Buckland’s 
collection  lies  mouldering  in  a  shed  outside.  “  I  lie 
Hebdomadal  Council  at  Oxford  were  urged  to  appor¬ 
tion  a  space,  when  the  enlargement  of  the  museum 
buildings  was  contemplated,  for  the  “  collection  in  the 
cellars”  as  it  was  called,  and  within  the  last  two  years 
a  large  room  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Professor  of  Geology.  There  the  matter  rests,  and,  it 
is  feared,  will  continue  to  rest,  unless  the  University 
makes  a  special  grant  to  rescue  this  bequest  from 
oblivion.”  But  it  must  be  stated  that  there  is  a  shrewd 


suspicion  in  Oxford  that  the  collection  has  long  since 
been  rifled  of  its  treasures. 

In  1824  Buckland  assisted  in  securing  a  royal  charter 
for  the  Geological  Society,  and  was  appointed  its  first 
President.  He  was  President  of  the  British  Association 
at  the  Oxford  meeting  in  1832,  the  meeting  which  really 
established  the  Association  as  the  great  annual  gathering 
of  British  science.  Mrs.  Gordon  makes  a  just  com¬ 
parison  between  the  modern  estimation  in  which  such 
meetings  are  held,  and  the  complete  want  of  public 
interest  with  which  the  pioneers  had  to  cope.  She 
writes:  “Almost  the  only,  if  not  absolutely  the  only, 
reference  to  the  meeting,  which  occurs  in  the  Times ,  is 
contained  in  a  leading  article  for  June  28,  1832.  ‘We 
have  received,’  says  the  article,  ‘some  notices  from 
correspondents  respecting  the  character  and  proceedings 
of  the  present  meeting  of  scientific  men  at  Oxford,’  and 
goes  on  to  give  its  reasons  for  thinking  that  such 
meetings  are  useless.” 

Mrs.  Gordon  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the 
practical  side  of  Dr.  Buckland’s  science.  Although  he 
was  keenly  devoted  to  science  as  an  end  in  itself,  he 
had  a  sturdv  Baconian  affection  for  the  fruits  ot  any 
study.  It  is'difficult  for  us  to  realize  now  the  extreme 
ignorance  concerning  the  natural  world  that  prevailed 
in  his  time.  When,  for  instance,  the  fortifications  were 
being  made  at  Gibraltar,  the  necessary  lime  was  shipped 
from  Plymouth,  although  Gibraltar  is  a  limestone  rock. 
Farmers  and  landlords  alike  were  ignorant  of  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  soils  they  cultivated  or  owned.  Buck- 
land  devoted  himself  to  spreading  all  the  useful  know¬ 
ledge  in  his  possession.  His  discovery  that  the  layers 
of  coprolites  were  a  source  of  phosphatic  manuie  ot 
high  value,  in  those  days  when  Colonel  North  and  Peru 
were  unknown,  proved  of  the  utmost  service.  By  lec¬ 
tures,  by  pamphlets, and  by  personal  effort,  he  advocated 
proper  methods  of  draining,  the  use  of  natural  sources 
of  lime,  and  nearly  half  the  commonplaces  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  farming  of  to-day.  In  1838  he  prevailed  upon  the 
Government  to  establish  a  school  where  there  might  be 
obtained  “a  scientific  education  in  connection  with 
manufacture  and  mining.”  This  was  the  origin  ot  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines  and  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum. 

Another  side  of  science  that  was  continually  in  Buck- 
land’s  mind  was  the  theological  argument  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Even  in  these  untroubled  pre-Darwinian  days 
the  theological  lion  did  not  lie  down  with  the  scientific 
lamb.  It  is  true,  the  fossil  monsters  that  Buckland 
discovered  and  restored  presented  no  difficulty.  As 
reliquice  diluviance ,  relics  of  the  flood,  they  had  an 
explanation  satisfactory  to  the  most  stubborn  dogmatist  , 
and  the  question  of  the  descent  of  man  was  still  in  the 
future.  But  there  was  a  bitter,  if  honest  prejudice 
against  science,  in  that  it  seemed  to  contradict  the  Bible. 
Buckland  fought  the  battle  of  enlightenment  with  a  dis¬ 
turbing  humour  but  with  a  real  reverence  that  convinced 
many  of  his  most  zealous  opponents,  and  his  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  remains  to  this  day  a  splendid  monument 
of  his  scientific  power  and  his  theological  devotion. 

Buckland  belonged  to  a  time  incongruous  with  our 
own.  His  discoveries  in  geology  and  his  practical 
achievements  have  become  commonplaces  to-day,  and 
his  fame  has  been  overshadowed  by  Darwin  and  Lyell, 
even  by  Owen  and  Prestwich.  But  under  Mrs.  Gordon  s 
guidance  we  can  see  him  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  time 
and  recognize  the  greatness  of  the  man  and  the  pow  erful 
influence  he  had  in  shaping  the  progress  of  the  scientific 
thought  of  the  century. 

AN  EGYPTIAN  QUEEN. 

“  The  Temple  of  Deir  el  Bahari  :  its  Plan,  its  Founders, 
and  its  First  Explorers.”  Introductory  Memoir  by 
Edouard  Naville,  D.Litt.,  D.Phil.,  Correspondent 
of  the  Institute  of  France.  London  :  Egypt  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund.  1894. 

AFTER  visiting  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
at  Thebes  the  traveller  usually  turns  aside,  on  his 
way  back  to  Luxor,  to  admire  the  wall  sculptures  of  the 
interesting  temple  of  Deir  el-Bahry,  unique  among 
Egyptian  monuments  in  its  arrangement  and  its  pic¬ 
turesque  site.  Beyond  its  terraces,  gradually  climbing 
towards  the  vertical  scarp  of  the  tawny  Libyan  cliffs. 
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lie  mysterious  chambers,  hewn  in  the  rock,  burrowing 
beneath  the  precipice  ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  exqui¬ 
site  reliefs,  carved  on  a  fine  limestone  surface,  smooth 
and  white  as  marble,  and  their  story  is  full  of  romantic 
associations  of  the  great  queen  who  upheld  the  glorious 
traditions  of  the  Theban  Empire  as  nobly  as  any 
Thothmes  or  Rameses  of  her  royal  race.  For  a  long 
time  Egyptologists  puzzled  over  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  terrace  temple.  There  was  no  queen  admitted  in 
Manetho’s  list  of  legitimate  monarchs  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty,  and  when  Champollion  visited  Deir  el-Bahry 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  he  stood  con¬ 
founded  before  the  inscriptions  which  he  began  to  read 
there.  “If,”  he  says,  “I  felt  somewhat  surprised  at 
seeing  here,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  temple,  the 
renowned  Moeris,  adorned  with  all  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  giving  place  to  this  Amenenthe,  for  whose  name 
we  may  search  the  royal  lists  in  vain,  still  more  astonished 
was  I  to  find  on  reading-  the  inscriptions  that  wherever 
they  referred  to  this  bearded  king  in  the  usual  dress  of 
the  Pharaohs,  nouns  and  verbs  were  in  the  feminine,  as 
though  a  queen  were  in  question.”  To  solve  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  this  “daughter  of  the  sun,”  the  “daughter 
whom  Amon-Ra  loves,”  Champollion  propounded  a 
queen  “  Amense,”  but  he  never  arrived  at  the  real  solu¬ 
tion.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  was  no  more  successful 
than  his  great  predecessor  :  he  changed  the  Sovereign’s 
name  to  Amunneitgori,  but  still  made  him  a  male,  and 
could  not  explain  why  the  inscriptions  called  him  “her.” 
The  indefatigable  Lepsius  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
the  temple  was  built  by  a  queen  called  “  Numt-Amen,” 
whom  he  erroneously  described  as  the  sister  of 
Thothmes  III.,  but  rightly  identified  with  the  founder 
of  the  two  tall  obelisks  of  Karnak.  He  also  correctly 
read  as  “  Numt-Amen  ”  the  first  two  words  in  the  car¬ 
touche  of  the  queen  whom  subsequent  Egyptologists 
have  fully  identified  as  the  daughter  of  Thothmes  I., 
and  have  variously  designated  under  the  names  of 
Hatasou  (Mariette),  Hashop  (Brugsch),  Hatshepset 
.(Budge),  Hatshepsut  (Petrie),  and  Hatshepsu  (Naville), 
in  accordance  with  the  pleasing  uncertainty  of  hiero¬ 
glyphic  orthography.  It  is  no  wonder  that  scholars 
were  reluctant  to  admit  the  sex  of  a  lady  who  from 
childhood  is  always  represented  on  the  monuments  in 
male  dress.  In  the  southern  speos  or  rock-cut  chapel 
of  Deir  el-Bahry  she  appears  in  the  likeness  of  a  boy, 
suckled  by  the  divine  cow  Hathor  ;  as  a  youth  she  stands 
forth  on  another  wall  sculpture  ;  and  elsewhere  in  the 
temple  she  officiates  as  a  priest,  wears  the  head-dress 
of  Osiris,  and  is  throughout  depicted  as  a  bearded  man. 

Monarchy  in  Egypt  implied  a  man,  and  doubtless 
Queen  Hatshepsu — or,  to  give  her  ampler  names, 
Kamara  Hatshepsu  Numt-Amen — was  obliged  to  wear 
the  breeches,  in  a  strictly  Egyptian  sense.  Evidently 
she  possessed  a  man’s  capacity  for  affairs — a  capacity 
that  was  conspicuous  even  in  an  age  of  great  rulers — 
and  she  must  have  appeared  something  of  an  alarming 
phenomenon,  a  sort  of  Theban  New  Woman,  to  the 
conventional  ideas  of  the  Egyptian  priests  ;  perhaps  she 
really  did  wear  man’s  attire,  like  some  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  bicyclist  !  Her  father  Thothmes  chose  her, 
whilst  still  very  young,  to  be  his  associate  upon  the 
throne,  as  all  may  read  upon  one  of  the  great  pylons  at 
Karnak,  where  the  king  beseeches  the  god  Amon  to 
“bestow  upon  my  daughter  Kamara”  (to  follow  the 
•reading  of  Tell  el-Amarina),  “living  eternally,  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Land,  as  thou  hast  done  for  me  .  .  .  my 
daughter  who  loves  thee,  who  is  united  unto  thee,  be¬ 
loved  .  .  .  thou  hast  chosen  her  as  queen.”  After 
Thothmes  I.’s  death  she  seems  to  have  ventured  to 
reign  alone  for  a  time,  about  1500  b.c.  according  to  the 
latest  researches,  and  then  she  married  Thothmes  II. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mere  modern  prejudice,  but  we  confess 
to  a  feeling  of  relief  at  the  discovery  of  M.  Maspero  that 
her  husband  was  not,  as  had  been  supposed,  her  uterine 
brother,  but  her  father’s  son  by  a  different  mother.  Four 
successive  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  married 
their  half-sisters,  and  the  endogamous  arrangement  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attended  with  any 
physical  degeneration.  Hatshepsu,  nevertheless,  was 
not  fortunate  in  her  marriage.  Her  husband  was  a 
feeble  person,  and  his  mummy  at  the  Giza  Museum 
shows  signs  of  a  cutaneous  disease  upon  its  pallid  skin. 
Perhaps  a  domestic  tragedy  lies  behind  the  scanty  re¬ 


cords,  and  Hatshepsu,  compelled  to  join  a  king  to  her¬ 
self,  despised  her  sickly  spouse  with  all  the  loathing  of 
her  masculine  spirit,  and  revolted  at  the  senseless  con¬ 
vention  which  forced  her,  a  born  ruler,  to  take  a  puny 
consort,  merely  because  she  happened  to  be  a  woman 
and  he  the  semblance  of  a  man.  However,  he  did  not 
trouble  her  long  ;  his  feeble  constitution  cracked  beneath 
her  iron  will,  and  he  died  young.  But  her  feminine 
troubles  were  not  yet  over.  Again  a  man  had  to  be  set 
beside  her,  and  this  time  it  was  her  nephew-step-son, 
Thothmes  III.,  the  child  of  her  husband-half-brother  by  a 
young  person  of  his  harim,  called  Isis.  Naturally  the 
queen  did  not  warm  towards  the  Ishmael  of  this  Hagar  ; 
but  she  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  him,  place  him 
by  her  side,  and  give  him  her  daughter,  the  younger 
Hatshepsu-meri-Ra,  to  wife.  One  sees  the  queen  and 
her  nephew  the  king  kneeling,  side  by  side,  in  the 
rock-cut  sculptures  of  Deir  el-Bahry,  offering  milk  and 
wine  to  Amon  ;  but  it  was  not  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness.  After  her  death  Thothmes  III.  did  his  very  best 
to  revenge  himself  for  past  snubbings,  by  diligently 
hammering  out  her  name  and  her  portrait  wherever  he 
found  them  on  the  walls  of  her  temple,  and  putting  his 
own  in  their  place.  But  whilst  thus  obliterating  his 
aunt’s  name  and  appropriating  to  himself  all  her  great 
deeds,  he  forgot  to  change  the  feminine  forms  in  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  skill  of  Egyptologists  has  at  length 
rendered  unto  Queen  Hatshepsu  the  honour  which  is 
her  due.  If  she  did  not  shine,  like  others  of  her  line, 
in  the  character  of  a  great  conqueror,  it  was  because 
she  preferred  to  develop  peaceful  arts,  and  spread  pros¬ 
perity  and  orderly  government  over  her  dominions.  The 
famous  expedition  to  the  Land  of  Punt  on  the  Red  Sea 
(which  the  wicked  nephew  vainly  tried  to  appropriate 
by  falsifying  the  inscriptions)  is  proof  of  her  efforts  to 
extend  commerce,  and  forms  the  most  interesting 
narrative  of  maritime  adventure  to  be  found  upon  the 
Egyptian  monuments.  It  also  brought  to  light  in  the 
portrait  of  the  Queen  of  Punt  the  very  fattest  Sovereign 
on  record. 

The  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  which  for  thirteen  years 
has  done  yeoman  service  to  the  cause  of  archaeology  by 
its  scientific  excavations  at  Pithom,  Tanis,  Bubastis, 
Naucratis,  and  other  ancient  sites  in  the  Delta,  has  been 
fortunate  in  again  securingthe  invaluablesuperintendence 
of  the  learned  Swiss  Egyptologist,  M.  Naville,  for  the  ' 
excavation  and  description  of  the  rock  temple  of  Deir 
el-Bahry — which  for  some  inscrutable  reason  people  will 
call  Balwi,  though  there  is  no  second  a  in  the  Arabic. 
M.  Naville  may  be  safely  trusted  to  rescue  all  that  re¬ 
mains  of  the  temple,  and  to  piece  together  its  records 
and  history  with  his  invariable  scholarly  caution  and 
profound  erudition.  He  has  already  been  three  seasons 
at  work,  but  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done.  One 
can  only  regret  that  the  task  could  not  have  been  under¬ 
taken  fifty  years  ago,  when  so  much  that  is  described 
by  Lepsius  had  not  been  carried  off  or  destroyed  by 
wanton  tourists  and  unscrupulous  hunters  after  antiques. 
But  even  then  the  temple  had  suffered  through  cen¬ 
turies  of  depredations  at  the  hands  of  the  stupid  Copts, 
who  delighted  in  quarrying  their  squalid  convents  out 
of  the  most  precious  relics  of  the  ancient  empire  whose 
sanctuaries  they  desecrated.  Still  the  interesting  memoir 
which  M.  Naville  has  written  on  the  history  of  the  temple 
and  its  queen,  and  the  fifteen  admirable  photographs 
appended  to  it  show  how  much  remains  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value.  The  portraits  of  Queen  Hatshepsu 
and  her  father  and  mother,  the  Egyptian  ships  and 
soldiers  of  the  Punt  expedition,  the  frankincense-trees 
in  pots  brought  back  from  Arabia,  are  beautifully  repre¬ 
sented,  and  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 
artist  and  lover  of  antiquity.  This  well-printed  book 
bears  no  printer’s  name.  The  other  day  we  had  to 
point  out  a  false  imprint.  Verily,  the  American  Copy¬ 
right  Act  is  playing  the  deuce  with  the  morals  of 
English  printers. 

FICTION. 

“  Olympia’s  Journal.”  By  W.  S.  Holnut.  London  : 

George  Bell.  1895. 

/\  MORE  delightful  book  than  this  has  not  come  the 
way  of  a  toiling  reviewer  for  some  little  time.  It 
is  eminently  readable — and,  being  so,  it  scarcely  lends 
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itself  to  lengthy  reviewing.  A  kind  of  inverse  ratio 
holds  between  books  and  reviews,  a  readable  book,  an 
unreadable  review  ;  for  what  reader  wants  to  saw  his 
way  through  great  slabs  of  praise  ?  Olympia  is  a  de¬ 
lightful  egotist  who  falls  upon  the  “  human  document 
idea,  and  begins  a  diary.  Here  is  an  entry  therein  : 

<<  Feb.  14th. — Got  up  very  early  and  wrote  six  pages  in 
my  commonplace  book — criticism  on  my  own  state  o 
mind,  and  in  the  peculiar  sensation  of  coming  away  from 
yesterday  afternoon’s  party  in  a  bad  tempei.  1  e  llP 
the  rest  ” — never  mind  how.  She  marries  one  Braith- 
waite,  a  self-made  man  of  remarkable  type,  with  the  sole 
idea  of  making  a  stirring  novel  out  of  him.  .  The  book 
runs  on  cheerfully  to  the  end,  and  closes  with  a  keen 
stab  of  pathos.  Marjorie,  a  friend  of  Olympia  s,  is  a 
sweet  character,  sketched  with  remarkable  skill.  A1  o- 
gether  this  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  kindly  satire,  i  hat 
“  Filled  up  the  rest  ”  is  delicious. 

“  The  Banishment  of  Joseph  Blythe.”  By  Joseph 
Hatton.  London  :  Hutchison  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Hatton  has  written  a  fine  effective  story,  highly 
coloured,  brilliantly  lit,  with  interest  steadily  sustained, 
with  touches  of  pathos — Jessop’s  last  dream  is  in  its  way 
a  particularly  good  piece  of  work — and  not  a  few  flashes 
of  humour.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Peak  country,  full  ot 
hillside  effects,  and  caves,  and  precipices.  It  is  not  a 
case  for  the  microscope  of  criticism,  the  tale  has  been 
flung  down  upon  the  paper  in  a  broad,  bold  style  ;  as  a 
whole  we  judge  it  and  as  a  whole  we  find  it  very  good. 
Yet  now  and  then  we  come  upon  more  than  microscopic 
ruts  and  obstructions,  and  a  delicate  reviewer  s  bones 
have  been  shaken,  so  to  speak.  A  little  revision  had 
saved  us  such  tangles  of  dependent  sentences  as  this 
that  follows.  It  is  a  writhing  heap  of  clauses,  a  snaky 
confusion  of  meanings,  a  Gorgon  of  a  paragraph  for  the 
unhappy  reader.  We  still  wonder  what  it  is  all  about  . 

“Tradition,  though  it  does  not  record  the  names  of 
the  unhappy  victims,  brings  the  murderers  to  justice, 
which  was  more  than  was  done,  as  it  seems,  for  a 
certain  Northam  Holmes,  whose  untimely  end  at  the 
gate  of  the  winds,  while  it  is  a  preliminary  incident  of 
These  pages,  only  casts  an  attenuated  shadow  over  the 
life  of  the  assassin  or  his  brother,  who  was  an  unwilling 
possessor  of  his  guilty  secret.  It  nevertheless  supplies 
the  keynote  of  the  character  of  the  master  of  the 
Traveller’s  Rest,  and  helps  to  justify  the  evil  reputation 
■of  the  Blythes,  who,  nevertheless,  give  to  these  chronicles 
a  heroine  not  unworthy  of  the  boasted  nobility  of  the 
women  of  the  Great  High  Peak.’ 

One  such  passage  is,  after  all,  but  a  stone  under  the 
wheel  during  a  breezy  drive.  But  it  is  not  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  and  in  some  places  the  whole  road  is  raw. 
Mr.  Hatton  has  still  to  learn  that  the  simple  sentence  is 
the  proper  medium  for  a  string  of  events. 

■“  Prince  Zaleski.”  By  M.  P.  Shiel.  London  :  John 
Lane.  1895. 

This,  we  sincerely  hope,  is  the  lowwater-mark  in  ‘  ‘  Key- 
motes.”  We  doubt  if  Mr.  John  Lane  in  his  short  but  bril¬ 
liant  career  has  ever  published  anything  half  so  bad 
before.  Prince  Zaleski  is  Sherlock  Holmes  “volumed 
in  a  Turkish  beneesh ,”  girt  round  the  stomach  by  a  broad 
gold-orphreyed  ceinture  with  a  golden  kybosh  on  refer¬ 
ence  we  find  this  should  be  a  “gemmed  chiboque,”  but 
it  hardly  matters— and  other  insufficient  wrappings  and 
addenda  to  conceal  the  theft.  For  Baker  Street  there  is 
a  lonesome  room,  “shrouded  in  the  sullen  voluptuous¬ 
ness  of  plushy,  narcotic-breathing  draperies.”  But  there 

is  no  doubt  of  its  being  Sherlock - demented  ;  he  has 

the  pallor,  the  woven  fingers,  the  habits  of  stimulants  and 
prolonged  concentration,  the  uninteresting  narrative 
friend,  all  the  old  attributes  ;  the  organ  on  which  he 
plays  is  simply  poor  dear  Sherlock  s  discarded  violin 
the  only  thing  he  lacks,  indeed,  is  his  proper  author. 
Lacking  him  he  lacks  his  brains,  and  the  problems  he 
handles  become  mere  madhouse  researches.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  Zaleski  Holmes  at  work  on  a  papyrus:  “  Now 
I  knew  that  the  male  figure  was  no  mortal,  but  a  god,  a 
spirit,  a  Daemon  (in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word)  ;  and 
the  female  figure  I  saw  by  the  marked  shortness  of  her 
drapery  to  be  no  Athenian,  but  a  Spartan  ;  no  matron 
either,  but  a  maiden,  a  lass,  a  lassie  ;  and  now  I  had 
forced  on  me  lassie  daemon,  lacedcevion.  The  style  of 
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the  book  is  inimitable,  a  veritable  frenzy  of  impure 
English.  Prince  Zaleski’s  “  Love  ”  the  “  fulgor  of  the 
throne  itself  could  not  abash.”  Here,  too,  is  a  very  fine 
passage  :  “The  crude  grave  has  gaped  before  the  cock 
to  suck  in  every  one  of  those  shrunk  forms,  so  indigent 
of  vital  impulse,  so  pauper  of  civism,  lust,  so  draughty, 
so  vague,  so  lean— but  not  before  they  have  had  time  to 
dower  with  the  ah  and  wo  of  their  infirmity  a  whole 
wretched  army  of  grandchildren.”  But  the  book  is  too 
foolish  even  to  keep  one  laughing  at  it.  We  fail  to  see 
where  the  “  Keynote  ”  comes  in. 

“  With  Feet  of  Clay.”  By  Alice  Mary  Dale.  London  : 

Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 

Miss  Dale  is  either  very  young  or  a  subtle  humourist. 
She  has  written  a  story  about  some  people  made  partly 
of  very  vulgar  flesh  and  blood,  and  partly  of  wood  ;  the 
women  behave  like  shop-girls  in  a  ladylike  mood,  great 
with  “  cold  and  formal  ”  bows— “  ‘  I  will  bid  you  good¬ 
night,  papa,  when  you  have  quite  finished  what  you  are 
saying,’  observed  his  daughter  icily,  and  so  forth  and 
her  men  go  on  like  timber  automata.  And  she  has  seen 
fit  to  give  all  these  strange  creatures  positions  in  and 
about  the  peerage,  and  to  dower  them  with  footmen, 
estates,  and  considerable  sums  of  money.  We  have 
found  the  book  rather  amusing  in  an  unpremeditated 
way  ;  there  is  something  pleasing,  for  instance,  in  such 
a  development  as  Bertha’s  interruption  of  Lord  Erling- 
ford’s  wedding.  Bertha,  it  must  be  understood,  was  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister  that  he  married  in  Australia. 

“  <  1  am  Lord  Erlingford’s  wife,’  she  said,  looking  at 
the  bishop  with  dark,  scornful  eyes.  [Poor  bishop  !] 

.  .  .  Julian  kept  his  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the 
bishop’s  face,  and  that  dignitary  now  turned  to  him 
with  a  look  of  condemning  severity.  Julian  was  very 
pale,  and  he  clasped  and  unclasped  his  hands  restlessly 
and  nervously.  .  .  .  ‘  The  lady  is  not  my  wife,’ he  said 
to  the  bishop  at  last ;  ‘  you  know  the  facts  of  the  case 
as  well  as  I  do  ;  they  are  public  enough.  Let  the  wed¬ 
ding  go  on,  if  you  please.’  ‘  No,’  interrupted  Durward, 
firmly  i  I  have  evidence  here  to  show  that  this  lady  is 
Lord  'Erlingford’s  wife.  His  first  wife  was  not  her 
sister  ;  she  was  only  an  adopted  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornwallis,  and  no  relation  whatever  to  Lady  Erling- 
ford.  I  have  every  proof  of  it  here, — arrived  from 
Australia  only  within  the  last  few  hours.  ’  .  .  .  ‘Well, 
said  the  bishop  ;  ‘  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  or  done  here.’  ” 

And  off  he  went.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  Miss 
Dale  is  a  beginner.  If  so,  she  has  industry,  consider¬ 
able  imagination,  almost  too  much  ambition,  and  a  fine 
inexperience  of  things  in  general.  Now  that  is  the 
stock-in-trade  of  most  literary  beginners.  And  she  has 
never  heard  that  wise  advice  :  “  Begin  upon  your  aunts 
and  leave  the  peerage  alone.”  We  do  not  blame  her  for 
writing  this  book,  provided  our  supposition  is  right, 
but  it  was  a  mistake  to  publish  it.  Unless  we  interpret 
her  wrongly,  she  has  her  reading,  thinking,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  all  before  her  yet;  she  has  her  style  to  get,  and 
everything  to  learn.  One  almost  envies  her.  Charlotte 
Bronte  burnt  several  novels  before  she  published  any¬ 
thing.  We  would  advise  Miss  Dale  to  go  on  writing 
and  to  bear  that  example  in  mind. 

“  On  Turnham  Green.”  By  Charles  T.  C.  James. 
London  :  Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster.  1895. 

This  is  a  galloping  story  of  a  brave  highwayman  and 
a  pretty  lass,  gallant  adventures  and  narrow  escapes, 
and  capture,  and  the  king’s  pardon  brought  just  in  time 
from  Windsor  by  the  lass  and  the  sympathetic  friend. 
Any  sane  boy  will  enjoy  it  immensely,  and  at  boys  it  aims 
without  any  side  glances  at  the  grown-up  person.  From 
a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  not  a  patch  on  Stanley 
Weyman  ;  we  must  state  as  much  for  the  sake  ot 
criticism  and  good  workmanship.  But  from  the  boy  s 
point  of  view  that  really  matters  very  little. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Dante:  his  Times  and  Work.”  By  Arthur  John  Butler. 
London  :  Innes  &  Co.  1895. 
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T  would  seem,  from  the  number  of  books  designed  to  assist 
-  the  English  reader  in  the  study  of  Dante,  that  no  foreign 
classic  is  so  greatly  studied  as  is  the  “  Divina  Commedia. 
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Butler,  whose  addition  to  the  long  list  of  such  works  possesses 
distinct  merits  of  its  own,  and  is  in  no  sense  vain  repetition, 
points  out  that  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  there  have 
appeared  new  editions  of  this  “  Commedia  ”  at  the  rate  of  one 
annually,  and  that  of  books  on  Dante  the  publication  has  been 
five  times  greater.  If  anything  this  estimate  is  under  the  mark, 
though  whether  it  be  over  or  under  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  vast  growth  of  commentaries,  essays,  and 
other  guides  to  the  study  of  Dante.  The  interest  of  the  modern 
world  in  Dante  is  still  more  strikingly  shown  if  we  may  pretty 
safely  ignore,  as  Mr.  Butler  thinks  we  may,  the  literature  of  the 
subject  written  between  the  years  1400  and  1800.  One  of  the 
chief  merits  of  Mr.  Butler’s  book  is  that  it  will  not,  we  are  well 
assured,  leave  his  readers  confounded  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject,  or  resolve  them  to  take  no  further  steps.  It  will,  on  the 
contrary,  incite  them  to  study  the  original.  The  practical  utility 
of  the  book  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  suggested  by 
the  writer’s  own  experience  as  a  student.  Mr.  Butler  tells  us, 
with  admirable  candour,  that  he  began  to  read  Dante  with 
“  very  little  knowledge  of  Italian,  but  knowing  French  and  Latin 
pretty  well.”  Thus  he  was  set  upon  “  the  only  way  to  learn,” 
which  is,  as  he  puts  it,  “to  find  for  yourself  where  the  diffi¬ 
culties  are,”  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  “  beginning  with  the 
minimum  of  help.”  Readers  of  Mr.  Butler’s  book  should 
be  grateful  for  the  frank  confessions  that  find  a  place 
in  the  “Hints  to  Beginners”  in  the  appendix,  which  hints 
are  of  va'ue  not  merely  because  they  afford  excellent 
guidance  as  to  what  to  read  and  how  to  read,  but 
because  they  are  of  the  kind  that  should  hearten  beginners. 
Mr.  Butler’s  book  is  of  two  parts.  In  the  one  he  deals  with  the 
life  and  times  of  Dante,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibelines,  and  their  development  as  parties  in  Italy, 
which  is  altogether  admirable  for  conciseness  and  clearness.  In 
the  second  part  he  gives  a  summary  of  the  “  Commedia,”  noting 
some  of  the  more  striking  theories  of  modern  critics  by  the  way, 
and,  when  occasion  offers,  commenting  on  the  weak  bases  of  these 
theorists  with  good  effect.  Especially  well  treated  is  the  vext 
subject  of  Dante’s  relation  with  the  rival  factions.  That  Dante 
was  no  party  man,  as  some  have  thought  the  “  Inferno”  to  prove, 
but  rather  both  Guelf  and  Ghibeline,  is  a  point  very  ably  argued 
by  Mr.  Butler.  But  on  other  questions  much  debated  by  recent 
commentators,  such  as  the  identity  of  Beatrice  with  the  daughter 
of  Folco  Portinari  and  the  wife  of  Simone  de’  Bardi,  he  holds 
what  we  take  to  be  the  view  of  common  sense  and  criticism.  Mr. 
Butler  is  not  of  those  who  would  doubt  the  testimony  of  Boccaccio 
because  Boccaccio  is  a  romancer. 

“The  ‘Vita  Nuova’  and  its  Author.”  By  Charles  Stuart 
Boswell.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 
Limited.  1895. 

Mr.  Boswell  is  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Butler  in  ascribing  to 
writers  of  the  present  century  a  “vast  amount  of  learning  and 
industry”  with  regard  to  the  study  of  Dante,  whence  has  arisen 
a  sounder  literary  appreciation  ’’  than  was  common  in  previous 
times.  ^  Still,  he  observes,  there  are  those,  “  who  should  know 
better,”  who  show  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  poet  and 
write  of  Dante’s  “harshness,”  “vindictiveness,”  “love  of  the 
horrible,”  and  so  forth.  We  might  point  out  that  even  Landor 
was  of  those  who  reprehend  and  indulge  in  a  little  scolding.  But, 
passing  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Boswell  is  moved  to  think 
that  a  “far  other  and  juster  estimate”  of  the  “Commedia” 
might  be  found  by  the  study  of  the  minor  writings  of  Dante. 
No  doubt  it  would  be  well  if  students  of  Dante  should 
not  neglect  the  “Vita  Nuova,”  the  “Convito,”  and  the  trea¬ 
tise  on  Monarchy.  But  surely  the  best  way  of  arriving  at  a 
true  estimate  of  the  “Commedia”  would  be  the  study  of 
the  Divine  Comedy”  as  a  whole.  Mr.  Boswell’s  volume  com¬ 
prises  a  literal  translation  of  the  “  Vita  Nuova”  in  English  prose, 
with  notes,  and  an  introduction,  forming  one  half  of  the  book, 
which  deals  with  the  poet’s  life  and  period.  Every  translator 
has  his  theory  of  translation,  and  Mr.  Boswell  has  his  with 
regard  to  one  of  the  few  entirely  beautiful  books  in  literature. 
There  are  three  plans,  he  observes,  open  to  the  translator  of  the 
“Vita  Nuova.”  The  first,  or  “Esthetic”  design,  aims  at  the 
reproduction  of  the  beauties  of  the  original,  not  so  much  the 
’exact  words”  of  the  original  as  the  .“impression  which  those 
words  are  intended  to  convey.”  That  is  what  we  should  style 
the  poet’s  way  of  translation.  The  second,  or  “  Historic  ”  design 
furnishes  “a  correct  and  readable  version”  such  as  will  lead 
none  astray  as  to  facts,  opinions,  or  other  subject  matter,  and  is 
free  to  render  the  author’s  idiom  by  some  corresponding  idiom. 
The  third,  or  “Biographical”  design,  which  is  Mr.  Boswell’s 
choice,  endeavours  to  “  render  as  fully  as  possible  all  that  throws 
light  upon  the  personality  of  the  author,  and  to  this  end  the 
translator  must  reproduce,  so  far  as  differences  of  idiom  will 
permit,  all  those  turns  of  thought  and  language  in  which  so 
much  of  personality  finds  expression.”  With  this  ideal,  Mr. 
Boswell  has  made  what  appears  to  us,  after  consulting  it  here 
and  there,  to  be  an  exceedingly  close  rendering.  He  has  pre¬ 
ferred,  as  he  owns,  baldness  to  licence,  on  occasion  and  has 
aimed  at  a  literalness  that  is  even  “slavish,”  while  conscious  of 
the  sacrifice  of  charm  involved  in  the  process.  The  tendency  of 
his  version  is  towards  an  archaic  dress  rather  than  to  the  English 
of  his  own  time.  In  this  he  has  not  followed  the  example  of 
Shelley  in  his  translation  of  the  sonnet  “  Guido,  vorrei  che  tu,  e 
Lapo  ed  io.”  Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  notes,  gives  a  verse  rendering 


of  this  sonnet,  in  which  occur  such  locutions  as  “  I  wis,”  and 
such  terms  as  “  wizard’s  gramarye.”  It  is  true  there  are  no  such 
extreme  instances  in  his  prose  renderings  of  the  sonnets  and  the 
canzoni  of  the  “  Vita  Nuova,”  but  the  comparison  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  hold  that  the  translator  should  render  into  language 
that  is  accepted  and  current,  and  avoid  the  diction  of  times  lone 
past. 

“The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell.”  By 
Daniel  Defoe.  Vol.  IV.  of  the  “Romances  and  Narratives 
of  Defoe.”  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  London  :  Dent  &  Co. 
1895. 

Defoe  has  seldom  blended  fact  and  fiction  more  deftly  than 
in  this  curious  history  of  a  famous  diviner  and  fortune-teller. 
The  address  to  the  “Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Great  Britain” 
is  a  masterpiece  of  art.  It  is  signed  “  Duncan  Campbell,”  and 
points  the  moral  of  the  “  History  ”  that  follows  with  a  delightful 
air  of  candour.  The  scorn  of  popular  superstitions,  of  the  mis¬ 
chievous  fortune-tellers  of  Moorfields,  Crow  Alley,  and  the  like 
(rival  practitioners  of  Campbell),  is  really  very  exquisite.  No 
sign  is  given  to  show  that  Defoe  was  aware  of  Campbell’s  im¬ 
posture,  for  imposture  of  some  kind  there  certainly  was  in  his 
practice,  though  Mr.  Aitken  has  decided  not  to  discuss  the 
question.  With  the  utmost  gravity  and  the  most  admirable 
vraisemblance  the  most  astounding  things  are  recorded  of  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell.  That  he  was  gifted  with  “  second  sight”  is 
tolerably  certain.  But  still  more  useful  to  him  was  his  “  Egyptian 
loadstone”  and  his  “miraculous  powder,”  which  was  as  magic¬ 
ally  potent  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  celebrated  “sympathetic 
powder.”  His  physical  disabilities  doubtless  helped  to  make 
his  reputation.  Other  gentlemen  who  lived  on  their  wits 
needed  all  their  five  senses.  It  was  the  “luckier  lot”  of  this 
fortune-teller  to  be  born  deaf  and  dumb,  though,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  inconvenience  in  this,  as  when  he  drew  his  sword  on  the 
bailiffs  on  a  memorable  occasion  through  misapprehension  of 
their  intentions.  The  “late  Earl  Rivers,”  we  are  told,  was 
angry  that  the  escape  of  Campbell  was  impeded  by  one  of  his 
servants,  who,  when  reprimanded,  replied  that  if  he  had  known 
they  were  bailiffs  he  would  have  fought  for  the  poor  dumb 
gentleman,  “  but  then,  why  had  he  not  told  me  they  were  bailiffs, 
my  lord  ?”  Luckier  still  was  Campbell  in  obtaining  so  perfect 
a  chronicler  of  his  exploits  as  Defoe.  With  this  curious 
“History”  Mr.  Aitken  reprints  the  equally  curious  pamphlet 
“The  Friendly  Demon,”  and  the  well-known  ghost  story  of 
Dorothy  Dingle,  told  by  the  Rev.  John  Ruddle,  of  Launceston, 
and  retold  as  “  The  Botathen  Ghost,”  by  the  late  Mr.  Hawker 
of  Morwenstow.  Mr.  Aitken,  by  the  way,  regards  Mr.  Hawker 
as  another  Defoe,  and  thinks  he  must  have  invented  the 
“  Diurnall  ”  of  the  Cornish  vicar  from  which  he  professes  to 
have  derived  his  story.  Mr.  J.  B.  Yeats  contributes  to  this 
attractive  volume  some  admirable  drawings,  that  of  Mrs.  Irwin 
and  her  three  pretty  babes  being  especially  charming. 

“Bird  Notes.”  By  the  late  Jane  Mary  Hayward.  Edited  by 
Emma  Hubbard.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 

Lovers  of  birds,  of  birds  out  of  cages,  we  should  say,  cannot 
fail  to  be  delighted  with  these  purely  informal  yet  distinctly  in¬ 
dividual  studies  of  bird-life  in  a  Devonshire  garden.  We 
wonder  not  that  the  servant  of  Miss  Hayward  should  introduce 
her  favourite  robin  to  a  visitor,  as  the  bird  approached  the 
room,  with  “  Come  along  !  here’s  your  Missus  !  ”  Every  page 
of  this  pleasant  book  explains  the  trust  and  sympathy  that 
existed  between  the  “Missus”  and  her  feathered  subjects. 
Among  the  birds  of  her  Sidmouth  garden,  Miss  Hayward  was 
all  that  the  lady  was  to  the  flowers  in  the  garden  of  the  “  Sensi¬ 
tive  Plant.”  Her  “  Notes”  show  the  rarest  sympathy  with  the 
needs,  the  habits,  the  caprices,  and  the  language  of  birds.  She 
made  herself  understood  by  a  “little  language”  of  her  own. 
As  to  their  trust  in  her,  the  editor  remarks,  “  I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  it.”  The  story  of  “Tapping  Tom,”  the  blue  tit,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  her  benignant  influence,  and  there  are 
many  more  examples  fully  as  remarkable.  Miss  Hayward  was 
an  accomplished  portrait-painter,  and  wrote  verse  that  is  full  of 
natural  grace,  as  this  book  suffices  to  show.  One  of  her  portraits, 
that  of  F.  D.  Maurice  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  will  be 
recalled  by  many  readers  of  these  “  Notes.”  We  must  not  omit 
to  commend  the  spirited  drawings  with  which  Mr.  G.  E.  Lodge 
has  illustrated  Miss  Hayward’s  observations  on  birds  and  their 
ways. 

“The  Wee  Widow’s  Cruise  in  Quiet  Waters”  By  Edith  E. 

Cuthell.  London:  Ward  &  Downey.  1895. 

Mrs.  Cuthell’s  account  of  the  yachting  cruise  of  two  adven¬ 
turous  ladies  is  agreeably  blended  with  a  little  romance  and 
reminiscences  of  ancient  history.  Both  ladies  are  involved  in 
the  romance,  which  gratifies  the  reader  by  the  touch  of  piquancy 
it  provides.  The  quiet  waters  visited  by  the  yacht  are  the 
estuaries  and  back-waters  of  Sussex,  Hants,  and  Dorset,  some 
of  which  are  little  known  to  yachtsmen.  Bosham,  for  example, 
is  scarcely  a  port  that  can  be  said  to  be  frequented  by  those 
that  go  down  to  the  Solent  in  yachts.  The  yacht  must  be  small, 
and  you  must  know  the  soundings.  Wherever  they  put  in,  they 
invoke  historic  memories,  or  hear  strange  stories  of  the  natives, 
as  when  they  learn  of  the  ways  of  the  Corfe  “  marblers.”  Alto¬ 
gether,  this  is  an  unpretentious  and  cheerful  book. 
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NOTES. 


'T'HE  new  edition  for  1895  of  “  Burke’s  Peerage  and  Baronet- 
1  age”  (Harrison  &  Sons)  is  prefaced  by  a  summaiy  of 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  peerage  since  the  last  1  , 

in  accordance  with  the  precedent  of  previous  volumes  of  this 
compendious  genealogical  and  heraldic  dictionary, 
obituary  list  enumerates  twenty-five  peers,  and  is JJess  hea  y 
than  in  most  recent  years.  The  new  creations  comp 
baronies  of  Rendel,  Russell  of  Killowen,  Welby,  and  Davey. 
Three  baronetcies,  Clifford-Constable,  Dalton-Fitzgerald,  an 
Tempest,  have  become  extinct.  The  first-named  family  ‘ 
branch  of  the  Devonshire  family,  the  Loids  Clifford  of  Chu 
leicrh  Ten  baronetcies  have  been  created,  and  eighty-two  new 
names  figure  in  the  list  of  knights.  Among  the  honours  gazetted 
as  late  as  last  January  we  note  the  additions  to  the Hist  of  bar ane  ^ 
of  Sir  John  Barran,  Sir  George  Newnes,  Sir  John  Russell  Key 
nolds,  the  eminent  physician,  and  Sir  John  Eric  Erichsen,  the 
distinguished  surgeon. 

The  growth  of  African  exploration  and  the  consequent  in¬ 
crease  of  the  literature  of  African  travel  are  significantly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  new  issue  of  Mr.  Stanford  s  excellent  Compen¬ 
dium  of  Geography  and  Travel.”  The  single  volume  devoted 
to  the  continent  of  Africa  in  the  first  edition  has  now  expanded  to 
two,  each  of  which,  as  Mr.  A.  H.  Keane  remarks  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Africa  ”  of  the  new  “Compendium, 
is  somewhat  larger  than  the  original  volume.  Practically  Mr. 
Keane’s  “North  Africa”  is  a  new  work.  It  retains  scarcely 
anything  of  the  former  work  by  the  late  Keith  Johnson.  No 
one  who  knows  how  rapid  is  the  march  of  events  in  Africa  will 
consider  this  remarkable  expansion  of  material  at  all  excessive. 
History,  political  questions,  ethnology,  and  exploration,  all 
contribute  largely  to  the  extended  scheme  of  Mr.  Keane  s  work. 
There  would  seem  to  be  something  prophetic,  in  the  light  ot 
present-day  reports  from  the  Niger  Company’s  territory  and  the 
adjacent  French  possessions,  in  Mr.  Keane’s  statement  that  the 
“  more  than  doubled  space  has  seemed  scarcely  adequate  to  a 
proper  exposition  of  the  facts,”  both  political  and  geographical, 
that  have  accumulated  of  late  years.  Mr.  Keane’s  treatment  of  a 
many-sided  subject  in  this  new  volume  of  “  North  Africa  is 
eminently  well  ordered  and  skilful.  The  new  information, 
drawn  from  many  sources,  is  presented  in  the  most  instructive 
and  lucid  fashion.  The  maps  and  illustrations  are  worthy  ot 
the  publisher’s  reputation. 

Another  new  edition  of  importance  to  all  interested  m  the 
“Dark  Continent”  is  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston’s  fascinating  re¬ 
cord  of  travel,  “The  River  Congo,  from  its  Mouth  to  Bolobo 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  of  which  we  have  a  cheaper  edition,  the 
fourth,  revised  by  the  author. 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  M.  Jules  Verne’s 
“Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon”  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.),  illustrated ; 
Bradshaw’s  “  Dictionary  of  Bathing-places  and  Climatic  Health 
Resorts,”  with  maps  and  plans  (Kegan  ^3.^,  Trcncn,  I  rubner 
&  Co.),  new  edition  ;  “A  Grey  Romance,”  by  Mrs.  Clifford, with 
“  Stories  ”  by  H.  D.  Traill  and  others  (Allen  &  Co.),  new  edi¬ 
tion  ;  “  Speeches,”  by  Charles  Bradlaugh  (Bradlaugh-Bonner) ; 
“  Legends  and  Lyrics  from  Victor  Hugo,”  by  Cecilia  Elizabeth 
Meetkerke  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.) ;  “The  Citizen  and  the  State, 
Part  I.:  “  Representative  Government,”  by  E.  J.  Mathew,  Ll..d. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Mr.  H.  de  Windt’s  Lecture  on  the  Pi  isons 
of  Siberia”;  the  Journal  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association, 
No.  4  (Dulau  &  Co.);  “Electoral  Government  of  Greater 
Britain,”  by  B.  H.  Thwaite  (Simpkin  &  Co.)  ;  and  “  The  Church 
Patronage  Bill,  1895,”  by  Lewis  T.  Dibdin,  D.C.L.  (Gordon). 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

THE  Nineteenth  Century  is  given  over  this  month,  more  than 
is  commonly  the  case,  to  the  discussion  of  controversial 
subjects.  The  note  is  struck  with  no  uncertain  sound  in 
“England  and  the  Mediterranean,”  by  Colonel  Sir  George 
Clarke,  who  deals  with  the  “  bag  and  baggage  ”  policy,  as  he 
terms  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  with  regard  to  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  and  Mediterranean  occupation,  in  a 
decidedly  antagonistic  spirit.  Dr.  Martineau’s  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  “  Foundations  of  Belief”  is  marked  by 
depth  and  a  well-considered  breadth  of  view,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Sidney  Low  follows  up  his  clever  and 
interesting  essay  on  the  possible  abolition  of  the  Commons  with 
a  not  less  able  paper  on  the  “Decline  of  the  House  of 
Commons.”  There  is  much  force,  as  well  as  not  a  little  plausi¬ 
bility,  in  the  contention  of  Mrs.  Crackanthorpe,  that  art  and 
literature  are  not  one  and  indivisible.  Her  article,  “Sex  in 
Modern  Literature,”  is  skilfully  constructed  and  written  with 
fervid  conviction,  though  it  does  not  fathom,  it  seems  to  us,  the 
whole  “mystery  of  sex.”  Mr.  Swinburne’s  critical  study  of 
“The  Plays  of  Thomas  Heywood”  is  full  of  delicate  suggestive¬ 
ness  and  keen  insight.  It  recalls  altogether  the  writer’s  excellent 
critique  of  Chapman,  and  we  could  not  better  indicate  its  value 
than  by  saying  so,  even  though  we  should  analyze  it  page  by 
page.  Besides  these  notable  contributions,  we  must  mention 
Mr.  Loch’s  “  Manufacturing  a  New  Pauperism  ”  and  Professor 
Prestwich’s  geological  essay,  “The  Greater  Antiquity  of  Man, 
as  articles  of  prominent  interest  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 


In  the  Contemporary  the  unfortunate  “  Canadian  Copyright 
Act”  is  fairly  riddled  with  shot,  both  small  and  great  by  Mr. 
Hall  Caine,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  with  whom  are 
associated  certain  eminent  publishers.  Dr.  Fairbairn  s  crUiasm 
of  Mr.  Balfour’s  “Foundations”  is  much  less  urbane  than  Di. 
Martineau’s,  and  scarcely,  we  think,  so  effective.  _  The  humour 
of  Mr.  Crockett’s  “Scottish  National  Humour  is  of  the  kind 
with  which  we  find  ourselves  in  very  imperfect  sympathy.  More 
stirring  and  more  revealing  in  its  treatment  is  Mr.  Ashcrott 
Noble’s  article  on  the  “  Fiction  of  Sexuality,  the  ignoble  dis¬ 
tortion  of  which  fiction  (or  of  much  of  it)  is  pleasantly  commented 
upon  by  Mr.  Noble.  “  Is  it  art  ?”  the  writer  is  content  to  ask, 
and  most  people  will  find  themselves  in  agreement  with  the  answer 
he  mves.  We  have  to  mention  merely,  for  lack  of  space,  several 
other  notable  papers,  such  as  Mr.  J.  F.  Hogan’s  ‘Australia 
Revisited”  ;  “  The  Political  Situation  in  France,”  by  M.  Gabriel 
Monod  ;  and  “  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,”  by  Julia  Wedgwood. 

Foremost  among  the  papers  of  interest  in  the  National  is  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen’s  Toynbee  Hall  lecture  The  Choice  of  Books, 
an  admirable  discourse,  and  surprisingly  fresh,  considering  the 
well-threshed  not  to  say  grey-headed  theme.  Lord  Wolmer 
deals  with  the  mystery  of  the  Irish  “Cheques ’’question,  and 
the  original  cause,  or  causes,  that  inspired  Lord  Iweedmouths 
offer  of  ,£2000,  “under  his  signature  or  anonymously  the 
“Currency  Question,”  by  Mr.  Herbert  Gibbs,  Sir  W.  H. 
Houldsworth,  and  Sir  David  Barbour,  is  an  article  that  covers  a 
wide  field,  and  being  designed  for  “laymen,  is  metcifully  brief 
and  admirably  intelligible  throughout.  Sir  David  Barbour,  who 
treats  of  the  currency  from  the  standpoint  of  Indian  finance,  is  no 
believer,  we  rejoice  to  observe,  in  the  bankruptcy  of  India. 

“  Twenty-five  Years  of  a  German  Court  Theatre  is  the  title  of 
a  very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  John  G.  Robertson  on  the  Court 
theatre  of  Munich,  the  home  of  an  influential  and  thoroughly 
individual  school  of  acting.  Miss  Balfour’s  ‘  Twelve  Hundred 
Miles  in  a  Waggon”  is  an  account  of  a  recent  journey  through 
the  territory  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  which  is 
excellent  reading  in  all  respects.  The  character  and  gifts  of 
the  late  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Laird  Clowes 
in  an  admirable  memorial  sketch  of  that  popular  naval  chief. 

Sir  W.  T.  Marriott  opens  the  Fortnightly  with  a  cogent  and 
vigorous  review  of  “The  Situation  in  Egypt,”  with  which  we  dealt 
last  week.  Mr.  Balfour’s  new  book  continues  to  attract  the  critics, 
ProfessorWallace  dealing  with  the  “Foundations  of  Belief  with  a 
gooddealofshrewdnessandnot  without  an  airofpatronage.  ihere 
is  something  in  the  tone  of  his  article  that  recalls  a  Professional 
philosopher’s  dealing  with  an  amateur.  Mr.  Duffield  treats 
the  “Candid  Friends  of  the  Liberal  Party,  such  as  h  . 
Fletcher  Moulton  and  Mr.  R.  Wallace,  in  somewhat  rigorous 
strain.  He  does  not  approve  of  the  plans  and  prescriptions  ot 
Mr.  Moulton  and  other  “cheery  medicos”  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr.  Laird  Clowes  contributes  another  notable  article,  this  time 
on  shore  defence,  not  naval  equipment.  His  description  of  the 
nature  and  action  of  the  Waldemar-Lilhoswic  railway  batteries, 
in  “A  System  of  Coast  Defence,”  is  extremely  interesting  and 
lucid.  Much  more  will  yet  be  heard  of  the  new  system  o 
“mobile  batteries.”  Dr.  Max  Nordau  s  notorious  book  on 
Degeneration  has  inspired  a  capital  paper  on  ‘Literary  Regene¬ 
rates,”  by  Miss  Janet  Hogarth.  The  art  critics,  especially  those 
who  regard  Constable  as  the  father  of  modern  landscape  paint¬ 
ing,  will  be  greatly  fluttered  by  Mr.  John  Brett  s  Landscape  in 
the  National  Gallery.”  There  is  some  truth(i»l  Mr.  Brett  s  con¬ 
tention  that  dirt  and  age  have  made  many  an  Old  Muste^ 

Mr.  Brett’s  handling  of  the  Dutchmen  reads  like  another  Ruskin 
come  to  judgment,  and  his  contemptuous  depreciation  of  Claude 
and  Constable  has  nothing  in  it  but  the  emptiness  of  strong 
language. 

Blackwood's  is  an  excellent  number  this  month.  A  lively 
picture  of  the  archreologist  in  the  field  is  presented  in  the 
reminiscent  article,  “In  Mitylene  with  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Newton.”  From  Tientsin,  under  the  date  25  January,  we  have 
a  valuable  letter,  “  China’s  Extremity,”  dealing  with  the  present 
perils  and  needs  of  China.  The  reform  of  China  is  what  is 
wanted,  the  writer  points  out,  for  an  ‘  unreformed  China  falls 
the  prey  of  every  assailant.”  It  is  through  the  foreigner,  he  is 
convinced,  that  China  is  to  be  reformed,  and  self-regeneration 
is  regarded  by  him  as  impossible.  The  agency  of  Chinese  re¬ 
formation  must  come  from  outside.  Some  further  reminiscences 
of  the  Macdonells  of  Glengarry  are  contributed,  under  the  title 
“A  Highland  Chief  and  his  Family.”  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
returns  once  more  to  his  favourite  poetic  theme  in  some 
melodious  stanzas  on  “The  Coming  of  Spring.  Last ly,  we 
must  note  a  valuable  paper  by  General  Sir  G.  B.  Wolseley  on 
“  Our  Indian  Frontier,”  and  the  changes  that  have  utterly  trans¬ 
formed  the  “  scientific  frontier”  of  Lord  Beaconsfields  time. 

The  New  Review  is  an  extremely  varied  number.  In  articles 
of  political  import  it  is  still  greatly  to  seek.  Mr.  Millar’s  paper, 
“  The  Literature  of  the  Kailyard,”  is  an  amusing  and  timely 
protest  against  the  present  flood  of  parish-corner,  Scotch  dialect 
stories.  Mr.  Charles  Whibley’s  sketch,  «  The  True  Degenerate, 
is  no  other  than  Dr.  Max  Nordau  himself;  and  Mr.  W hibley 
undertakes  to  prove  that  Dr.  Nordau  is  as  true  a  mattoid  as 
any  exemplified  in  his  book  “  Degeneration,  and  one  aflhcted 
with  graphomania  and  monotypism,  with  misoncism  and  eel  o 
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lalia.”  Here  be  hard  terms,  indeed,  though,  to  be  sure,  Mr. 
Whibley,  in  his  smart  way,  designates  Professor  Lombroso 
“  the  false  prophet  of  Turin,”  “this  sorry  Italian,”  and  other  un¬ 
gentle  things.  “The  Case  for  Sweden”  is  put  forth  with  force 
and  clearness  by  “A  Swedish  M.P.,”  who  lays  down  the  points 
at  issue  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  concessions  the 
predominant  partner  is  prepared  to  grant,  and  the  terms  upon 
which  she  is  willing  to  yield  them.  Sir  Herbert  Stephen  writes 
with  conviction  and  force  against  the  proposed  Court  for  Re¬ 
vising  Sentences  in  Criminal  Cases  ;  and  Mr.  David  Hannay 
deals  with  a  comparatively  neglected  aspect  of  naval  efficiency 
in  “The  Manning  of  the  Fleet.” 

In  Macmillan' s  we  note  an  excellent  article  on  Vincent  Bourne 
and  his  Latin  poems  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  ;  a  review  of  the 
state  of  Italy,  by  Mr.  Roylance-Kent,  less  despondent  on  the 
whole  than  some  might  anticipate ;  and  several  readable 
essays,  such  as  the  agreeable  “  When  we  were  Boys,”  and  “  A 
Village  School.”  A  paper  on  the  work  of  the  Navy  Records 
Society  is  properly  appreciative  yet  discriminative. 

The  chief  contents  of  Longman's  are  Mr.  Froude’s  ninth 
lecture  on  “English  Seamen  in  the  Sixteenth  Century”;  an 
excellent  article,  signed  “A.  K.  H.  B.,”  on  Dr.  Church,  the  late 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  and  Mr.  Anthony  Deane’s  charming  little 
story,  “  Some  Mischief  Still.” 

_  The  English  Illustrated  is  a  stronger  number  on  the  literary 
side  than  the  pictorial.  Miss  Wilkins  contributes  a  delightful 
New  England  story,  “Comfort  Pease  and  her  Gold  Ring”  ;  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker,  a  striking  second  instalment  of  “  Scenes  in  the 
Voshti  Hills”  ;  Archdeacon  Farrar,  an  appreciative  review  of 
Mr.  Balfour’s  recent  book  ;  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  some  further 
leaves  from  the  “  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France,”  which  Mr. 
Sauber  has  cleverly  illustrated.  Many  readers  of  Mr.  Wilfred 
Meynell’s  amusing  note  on  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  “Lyre”  will 
share  the  interest  he  confesses  in  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  bygone 
fashion  of  poetry. 

We  have  also  received  the  Cornhill;  the  Monthly  Packet ,  a 
good  number  ;  the  Ladies'  Treasury ;  the  Woman  at  Home  ;  the 
Humanitarian  ;  the  American  Journal  of  Photography  ;  the 
International  Journal  of  Ethics;  the  Religious  Review  of 
Reviews;  the  Englishwoman ;  the  English  Mechanic  :  the  Dawn 
of  Day ;  and  the  Child's  Pictorial. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  hriday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid \  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Es‘-  1803  —1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1 , 200,000.  Paid-up,  1 300, 000.  Total  Funds  over  1 1 ,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager 

“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping  ;  now  he  must  think. 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

which  also  provides  for 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HA1DEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 


48  Graeeehureh  Street,  London. 


A.  SMITHER, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1824.  Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterling. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY: 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 
Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 


RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq, 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esqv 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 
SirC.  RIVERS  WILSON,  K.C.M.G... 
C.B. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 

LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  ESTATE 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 

LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £8,406,405. 

F  ire — TAfe— Endowments — An  n  it  ities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE.  LIFE  BONUSES  LARGE. 

DEATH  DUTIES. 

This  Company  is  prepared  to  issue  Life  Policies  covenanting  to  pay  the  DEA7H 
DUTIES  direct  to  the  Government  BEFORE  GRANT  OF  PROBATE,  and  to  secure 
the  same  advantage,  when  desired,  to  UNENCUMBERED  EXISTING  POLICIES. 
Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  . 


.  .  £ 30,000,000 . 
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ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Telegrams  : 
“Linen,  Belfast. 

Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  . 
Ladies*  »  >* 

Gents'  n  »> 


|  Ladies’  Hemstitched,  per  doz.  ...  2s. 
Gents’  ,1  n  •••  3s* 


gd. 

id. 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
Manufacturers. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NEW  MODEL,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  2 \  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  ri$d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4id.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 

Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  0/ Arms,  Initials,  &c .,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  —  Ladies,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.  ;  Gents’  4-fold, 
as  i  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladles  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

'  Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  fronts  and 
Cuffs,  33s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 

SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST, 

VI  NOLI  A 

Allays  Itching ,  Burning,  Roughness. 

An  Efficacious,  Sanitary,  Harmless  Cream,  Is.  lid. 

VOICE-BUILDING  REDUCED  TO  AN  EXACT  SCIENCE. 

THE  VOICE-BUILDING  COURSE.— The  results  of  this  course,  both  in 
--inking  and  speaking,  ai  e  surprising,  almost  incredible.  The  delivery  is  generally 
revolutionised  in  a  single  month.  Not  only  is  the  power  or  vulume  of  every  voice 
zt  least  doubled,  and  its  scale  or  compass  extended  from  two  to  five  notes,  but  the 
quality  becomes  pure,  not  simply  modified  and  improved,  but  absolutely  pure  and 
resonant  throughout  its  entire  compass.  It  is  equally  valuable  for  speakers  and 
singers  and  has  been  applied  with  unvarying  success  by  public  speakers,  lawyers, 
clergymen,  readers,  actors,  singers,  and  those  whose  vocal  powers  were  failing. 

VOCAL  DEFECTS,  resulting  from  an  improper  or  abnormal  use  of  the  voice, 
can  in  all  cases  be  removed,  since  such  defects  are  invariably  caused  by  abnormal 
muscular  contraction— seldom  by  disease— acute  bronchitis  being  apparently  the 
only  form  of  throat  affection  which  necessarily  hampers  the  free  and  full  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  vocal  chords.  A  short  breath,  a  weak  voice,  a  limited  compass, 
huskiness,  harshness,  impure  quality,  change  of  register,  and  falsetto  voice  are 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  phenomena.  Protracted  effort  can  be  endured  without 
fatigue.  The  full  use  of  vocal  powers  affords  pleasure  instead  of  pain,  even  where 
serious  fears  have  been  entertained  on  account  of  catarrh,  clergymen’s  sore  throat, 
or  irritation,  when  once  the  functional  process  has  been  restored.  Medical  treatment 
affords  temporary  relief  only.  Voice-building  effects  a  permanent  cure.  _ 

VOCAL  IMPEDIMENTS  successfully  treated  by  a  method  which  expands 
4he  chest,  develops  the  voice,  and  gives  a  clear,  distinct  enunciation  of  the  most 
•difficult  and  troublesome  combinations.  Under  this  head  come  stammering, 
st'uitering,  lisping,  spasmodic  hesitation,  and  indistinct  articulation. 

SPEAKERS,  READERS,  and  ACTORS  gain  from  their  increased  com¬ 
pass  such  richly  modulated  inflections,  and  from  their  enlarged  volume  of  tone  such 
striking  contrasts  of  power— thus  being  able  to  fully  and  appropriately  produce 
intended  effects— that  the  grand  faults  of  monotony  and  mannerism  give  place  to  a 
-varied  and  effective  delivery. 

FOR  SINGERS  the  advantages  are  almost  beyond  numbering.  All  signs  ot 
register  disappear,  and  the  weak  middle  notes  of  the  soprano  and  contralio,  the 
upper  ones  of  the  tenor  and  bass,  become,  almost  from  the  first,  the  most  resonant 
of  all.  Execution  is  found  to  be,  not,  as  before,  a  matter  of  tardy  growth,  but  the 
speedy  outcome  of  perfect  freedom  of  vocal  action.  Later,  all  the  requirements  of 
artistic  expression  are  made  accessible  to  all.  A  pure,  rich,  ringing  tone,  perfect 
ease  in  reaching  the  highest  notes,  are  some  of  the  results  of  this  course. 

TO  TEACHERS  OF  THE  VOICE,  whether  for  elocution  or  singing,  the 
Voice-Building  Course  affords  a  thoroughly  digested  plan  for  assailing  all  radical 
faults  of  throat  or  respiration,  besides  giving  definitely  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  all  artistic  vocal  efforts  must  be  based.  These  exercises  are  developed 
from  a  study  of  nearly  all  the  prevailing  systems  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
more  minute  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  They  furnish  a  most  complete 
system  for  the  voice.— M.  LECLERQUE  (  Voice  Specialist),  Author  of  “  The  Human 
Voice  in  Song,"  “The  Speaking  Voice,"  “The  Cause  and  Treatment  of  Voice 
Defects,”  5  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street,  W. 


IS  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE  OF 

PRIME  OX  BEEF 

AND  CONTAINS 

50  TIMES 

MORE  NOURISHMENT 

THAN  ORDINARY 

MEAT  EXTRACT 

OR  HOME  MADE 

BEEF  TEA. 

BOVRIL  spread  on  Toast  or  Bread  and  Butter  forms  a  nourishing 
Breakfast  Relish  or  a  Savoury  Luncheon  Sandwich. 

BOVRIL  used  in  the  preparation  of  Soups,  Gravies,  Entries,  &c., 
secures  the  perfection  of  appetizing,  nourishing  Cookery. 
BOVRIL  gives  to  Invalids  an  absolutely  perfect  food  in  a  condition  capable 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  by  the  feeblest  and  most  irritable  stomach. 
PREPARED  BY 

BOVRIL,  LIMITED,  Food  Specialists,  LONDON,  &  Branches. 

Soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and 

irritation,  inducing  cough,  and  affecting  the  voice. 
For  these  symptoms  use  EPPS'S  GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES.  In  contact  with  the  glands  at  the 
moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking, 
the  Glycerine  in  these  agreeable  confections 
becomes  actively  healing.  Sold  in  boxes,  7$d.  ; 
tins,  is.  iid.;  labelled  “JAMES  EPPS  & 
CO.  (Ltd.),  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  170  Piccadilly,  London.  ’ 


THROAT 


AND 


COUGH. 


HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LON  N,  W. 


UP.EMTO.'KSSff  18  Gt.  Marlborongh  St.,  London,  1. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ENCLISH  CARVED 

OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

HEWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  £150— ,£300— £500— 
£1000,  &c.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DECORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI¬ 
MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETSONS  have  just  received  their  new 

designs  and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON, 
SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  pd.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days’  notice  for  £150,  £300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 

H  E  W  ETSONS^S»g“g. RD" 

“LANCET  ’  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


“G.B.” 


DIABETES 


WHISKY. 


48s.  PER  dozen. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEOROE  BACK  &  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


"ft  OYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVEN- 

ING  at  8.30,  and  SATURDAY  MATINEES  at  2.30,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  Humperdinck’s  Fairy  Opera  HANSEL  AND 
GRETEL  (in  English).  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT,  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager.— EVERY  EVENING  at  9,  THE  IMPORTANCE 
OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  by  OSCAR 
WILDE.  Preceded  at  8.30  by  IN  THE  SEASON,  by  LANGDON  E. 
MITCHELL.  Doors  open  8,  Commence  8.30,  Carriages  10.45.  CLOSED 
THURSDAY  NEXT,  April  nth.  RE-OPEN  for  MATINEE,  SATURDAY, 
April  13th,  at  3.  MATINEE,  EVERY  SATURDAY,  at  3.  Doors  open  2.30. 
Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily  10  till  5.  Seats  may  be  booked  by  letter, 
telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— NINETEENTH  SATURDAY 

CONCERT,  APRIL  13th,  at  3.  Vocalist,  Madame  Clara  Samnell  ;  Pianist, 
Miss  Ethel  Sharpe  ;  The  Grand  Orchestra  :  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.  The 
Programme  will  include  Overture  “  Oberin  ”  (Weber),  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and 
Orchestra,  No.  2  in  E  major  (D'Albert)  ;  Larghetto  in  B  flat  and  Symphony  in  G 
minor  (Sterndale  Bennett),  and  Symphonic  Poem  “Fertklange”  (Liszt);  Num¬ 
bered  Seats,  25.  and  4s.  ;  Unnumbered,  is. 


NIAGARA  HALL,  St.  James’s  Park  Station. 

[UNSOLD’S  PATENT,  Most  Successful  in  the  World.  1 
REAL  ICE  SKATING.  Ice  always  in  perfect  condition. 


Daily  9.30  to  i,  3s.  3  to  6,  5s.  8  to  11.30,  3s. 

Excellent  Orchestra.  First  Class  Restaurant.  Open  all  day. 


LAWRIE  &  CO.,  15  Old  Bond  Street,  have  now  on  View 

a  Few  Choice  Pictures  by  Deceased  Masters,  including:  FRANZ  HALS,  VAN  DYCK, 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Wouvermans,  Cuyp,  Van  de  Velde,  &c. 


Royal  soci 

Suffolk  Street,  Pall 
10  till  6.  Admission  is. 


ETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

Mall  East,  S.W.  103rd  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN 
ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Sec. 


CLIFFORD  GALLERIES,  21  Haymarket,  S.W. — Now 

on  Exhibition,  a  Collection  of  OIL  AND  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS, 
by  Aubrey  Hunt,  of  Life  and  Landscape  in  Tangiers  and  Morocco.  Admission,  on 
presentation  of  address  card,  10  to  6. 


C'ASH. — Married  Ladies  deriving  incomes  under  Will  or 

Settlement,  but  who  are  restrained  from  anticipating  same,  in  cases  where 
it  would  be  clearly  for  their  benefit  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  their 
income,  on  reasonable  terms,  should  without  delay  apply  to  P.  B.  Wooldridge, 
Esq.,  3  South  Square,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ft  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

-LV  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
in  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department.— For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secketary,  at  the  College. 


■Radley  college.— scholarships,  1895.— two  of  ^80, 

one  of  £50,  one  of  £4^  Hxainination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  ;£8o  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION 

*  *  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  Begins  on  May  1st. 

Students  entering  the  School  for  the  Summer  Session  are  enabled  to 
devote  its  three  months  for  the  uninterrupted  study  of  chemistry,  physics, 
and  biology,  and  so  to  present  themselves  for  the  examinations  in 
those  subjects  et  the  end  of  July.  If  successful  therein  they  are  free  to 
devote  the  entire  Winter  Session  to  the  lectures,  practical  work  and  study 
required  for  the  more  important  professional  subjects  of  anatomy  and  phy¬ 
siology.  To  enable  students  entering  in  May  to  thoroughly  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  July  examinations  in  chemistry  and  physics,  there  are  special 
lectures  and  classes  with  courses  of  instruction  in  laboratory  practice 
throughout  the  Summer  Session.  It  is  now  compulsory  that  the  Chemistry 
and  Physics  Examination  of  the  conjoined  Boards  of  the  Colleges  should 
be  passed  at  least  six  months  previous  to  the  Primary  Examination  in 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

On  September  24th  and  25th  there  will  be  an  Examination  for  Entrance 
Scholarships  in  Natural  Science  in  value  from  50  to  100  guineas,  for  which 
students  who  enter  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete. 

The  Residential  College  is  at  present  at  33  and  35  Westbourne 
Terrace,  W. 

Students  received  at  a  charge  of  £ 76  for  the  Academic  Yeai . 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  build  (1)  A  New  Out-patients’ 
Department,  (2)  A  Residential  College  for  Students,  (3)  New  Special 
Wards,  (4)  A  Nurses’  Home,  and  (5)  Well  Isolated  Wards  for  Lying-in 
Women.  This  will  add  100  beds  to  the  Hospital. 

The  Medical,  Surgical,  and  Obstetric  Tutors  assist  the  Students  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  final  examination. 

The  School  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  H.  Madden,  will  forward  the  Prospectus 
on  application. 

GEORGE  P.  FIELD,  Dean. 

A.  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  Sub-Dean. 


FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  May,  1895,  at  Half-past 
One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
Freehold  Ground  Rents  and  Reversions  of  premises  as  under,  viz.  : 

Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  Ground  Rent  ,£1550  per  annum. 

,1  27  to  35  „  ,,  „  ,,  2430 

No.  61, 62  Gracechurch  Street,  ,,  ,,  2010 

No.  7  Warwick  Lane,  ,,  ,,  175 

No.  9  King  Street,  Aldgate,  ,,  ,,  92 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together 
with  the  conditions  of  sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  “Tender  for  Freehold 
Ground  Rent,  Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  &c.”  (stating  the  premises 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  this 
Office,  and  must  be  delivered  before  one  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 


Tender. 

Persons  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly- 
authorized  agent,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock  on  the  said  day,  and  be  then 
prepared  (if  their  Tender  be  accepted)  to  pay  the  required  deposit  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase- money,  and  to  execute  an  agreement  for  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  sale. 


H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall,  Principal  Clerk. 

26th  March,  1895. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

■L#  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

„ .  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers:  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  LondoD. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ft LUN DELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon.— Seven  (or 

JO  more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  15,  will  be  AWARDED  after  Examination 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master. 


HTREBOVIR  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  &  3  Trebovir  Road, 

J-  South  Kensington,  S.W.  Advanced  Classes  for  Girls  and  Elementary 
Classes  for  Children.  Principal,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Cole.  The  Summer  Term  will 
commence  Thursday,  May  2nd.  Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  &  COLLEGE. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  ist,  1895. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds  (including  75  for  Convales¬ 
cents  at  Swanley)'  Students  may  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital 
walls,  subject  to  the  collegiate  regulation. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the  aggregate  value  of  over  £800  are  awarded 
annually,  and  Students  entering  in  May  can  compete  for  the  Entrance 
Scholarships  in  September. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  THE  COLLEGE,  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 
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ft  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

U  .  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,!  . 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vid  BOMBAY . J  every  weeK’ 


CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN,) 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  NAPLES,  I  every  fortnight. 
ALEXANDRIA . J 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

1 Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
w  g  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
JLJI  Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


6  April,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


THE  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  WILL  CLOSE  THIS  DAY.  SATURDAY,  APRIL  6. 


THE  OCEANA  MINERALS  COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


CAPITAL 


£500,000 


IN  500,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH, 


Of  which  400,000  Shares  (fully  paid  up)  will  be  allotted  to  the  Vendors  in  payment  for  the  rights  acquired, 
and  the  remaining  100,000  Shares  are  now  offered  for  public  subscription,  and  the  amount  thereof  re 
ceived  will  constitute  the  Working  Capital  of  the  Company. 

Payable  2s.  on  Application,  3s.  on  Allotment,  and  the  remainder  in  Calls  of  5s.  each  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
six  months  each,  but  Shareholders  can  pay  up  in  full  at  any  time  if  desired. 


Blrectora : 

SIR  DOUGLAS  STRAIGHT,  125  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  Chairman. 
CLAUDE  GRENFELL,  Esq.,  29  Chester  Square,  S.W. 

SIR  THOMAS  FOWLER,  Bart.,  '1  Directors  of  the 
HENRY  PASTEUR,  Esq.  >  Oceana  Company 

F.  R.  BULLOCK,  Esq.  j  Limited. 

^Bankers : 

Messrs.  PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE,  CAVE,  TUGWELL  &  CO., 
Limited,  50  Cornhill,  E.C. 

brokers : 

Messrs.  GOVETT,  SONS  &  CO.,  4  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C. 
GEORGE  W.  HILBURN,  14  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

Solicitors  -. 

Messrs.  RENSHAW,  KEKEWICH  &  SMITH, 

2  Suffolk  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary  anD  ©fKces  {pro  tem.) 

S.  C.  FOX,  4  SUN  COURT,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

HE  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  a  Concession  to  be  granted 
by  the  Oceana  Company,  Limited,  for  the  exclusive  mining  rights 
hL  relation  to  all  the  lands  and  properties  belonging  to  the  Oceana 
Company,  Limited,  in  the  South  African  Republic,  together  with 
prospecting,  surface,  and  water  rights  incidental  to  mining  purposes. 

The  properties  belonging  to  the  Oceana  Company,  Limited,  in 
respect  of  which  the  Company  will  acquire  the  mining  and  incidental 
rights,  are  approximately  situated  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan. 
They  comprise  farms  of  varying  sizes  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
but  in  most  districts  they  form  contiguous  blocks  of  from  two  to  nine 
farms  each,  which  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  follows  : 

In  the  Waterberg  district,  134  farms. 

In  the  Lydenburg  district,  18  „ 

In  the  Rustenburg  district,  28  ,, 

In  the  Zoutpansberg  district,  44  , , 

In  the  Middelburg  district,  1  ,, 

225  farms  estimated  to  contain 
about  1,250,000  acres. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  a  great  part  of  the  Transvaal  is 
highly  mineralized,  and  the  prospectors  of  the  Oceana  Company, 
Limited,  have  from  time  to  time  reported  the  existence  of  gold  and 
other  metals.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  undertake  systematic  search 
with  the  working  capital  arising  from  the  present  issue  of  Shares,  and 
as  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  these  lands  gold  has  already  been  found  in 
paying  quantities,  it  is  considered  likely  that  numerous  mining 
properties  suitable  for  remunerative  working  may  be  discovered,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  very  extensive  acreage  now  to  be  brought  within  the  area  of 
vigilant  search.  Prospecting  will  also  now  be  aided  by  the  vastly 


improved  transport  facilities,  and  the  increased  knowledge  of  the 
districts  and  their  capabilities. 

It  may  be  said  that  hitherto  the  search  for  preciou;  minerals  has 
been  confined  more  or  less  to  the  portions  of  the  Transvaal  lying  south 
of  Pretoria— namely,  the  districts  of  Barberton  and  Johannesburg— but 
the  construction  of  the  Silali  Railway,  and  the  extension  of  the  railway 
system  northward  from  Pretoria  to  Waterberg  and  Zoutpansberg,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  properties  are  situated,  will  open  up  prospects 
of  examining  into  districts  which,  owing  to  distance  and  consequent 
expense,  have  only  been  prospected  in  a  meagre  manner  in  the  past. 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  fact  that  two  farms  have 
already  been  proclaimed  by  the  Government  to  be  public  goldfields, 
justify  the  Directors  in  anticipating  that  this  Company  will  have  every 
prospect  of  success. 

The  terms  on  which  the  Company  is  to  acquire  the  Concession  have 
been  embodied  in  the  Agreement  (2)  below  mentioned,  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  payable  under  the  Agreement  has  (with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Oceana  Company,  Limited),  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors  to  the 
Company  at  the  sum  of  ,£400,000,  payable  in  fully-paid  Shares  of  the 
Company,  and  the  Vendors  will  pay  all  expenses  up  to  allotment,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  fees  and  legal  costs  of  registration,  and  will,  out  of  the  con¬ 
sideration,  discharge  the  sum  payable  by  them  to  the  Oceana  Company 
in  respect  of  the  Concession. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into: 

(1)  An  Agreement  dated  March  27,  1895,  and  made  between  the 
Oceana  Company,  Limited,  of  the  one  part  and  Messrs. 
Govett,  Sons  &  Co.,  the  Vendors  to  the  Company,  of  the 
other  part,  for  the  grant  of  the  Concession. 

(2)  An  Agreement  made  April  2,  1895,  between  the  said  Messrs. 
Govett,  Sons  &  Co.,  of  the  one  part  and  this  Company  of 
the  other  part. 

Agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  third  parties  as  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Company  and  the  subscription  of  its  Capital,  to  none  of 
which  the  Company  is  a  party,  and  applicants  for  Shares  will  be 
deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  contents  of  these,  and  will  be  required  to 
waive  their  right,  if  any,  to  particulars  thereof,  whether  under  Section 
38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  otherwise,  and  subscriptions  are 
received  upon  that  condition  only. 

The  Contracts  and  copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of 
Association  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  Form  accompanying 
the  Prospectus,  and  forwarded  to  the  Company’s  Bankers,  Brokers,  ot¬ 
to  the  Secretary,  together  with  the  amount  payable  upon  application. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  sum  so  deposited  will  be  returned 
in  full,  and  if  the  number  of  Shares  allotted  be  less  than  that  applied 
for,  the  surplus  will  be  credited  in  reduction  of  the  payment  on  allot¬ 
ment,  and  any  balance  will  be  returned. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bankers,  Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 

London,  April  3,  1895. 
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THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street ,  West  Strand ,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President— H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  io.ooo  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  a^d  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 

HTHE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers — Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


Remington 

Typewriter. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  YOUR 


WRITING  IN  THE  OLD  WAY. 

The  daily  use  of  the  REMINGTON  in  the  Royal  Household  is  only 
another  indication  of  its  growing  popularity,  which  is  further  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  our  Machines  are  used  in  all  Departments  of  Her  Majesty's  Service 

— 10  REMINGTON'S  being  in  use  to  /  of  all  other  makes 
combined. 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


PA  TRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee — Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.  P. 
Treasurers— Six  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq, 
Bankers — Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  objecl 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  & 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  by 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly- 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this, 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means, 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this- 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  but 
this  Chaj-ity  stands  alone — the  Defender  of  the  defenceless — without  any 
assistance. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

INCORPORATED  by  royal  charter. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patron— pjcr  ifclost  ©rartous  jMajrstg  tljr  Qurrn. 

President— His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G, 
Chairman— Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman — Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 

Secretary- CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL.  i 

rpHE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
^  Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Lrife-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
f6r  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C.;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  So.,  69  Strand  ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 
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WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL, 

(OPPOSITE  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY) 


Cassell  &  Co.’s  Announcements. 


IBW  BOOKS. 


INSTITUTED  1719. 


The  Oldest  Hospital  in  London  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  is  in 

VERY  URGENT  NEED  OF  FUNDS. 

bankers : 

MESSRS.  C.  HOARE  AND  CO.,  37  FLEET  STREET  ; 
MESSRS.  BARCLAY,  RANSOM  AND  CO.,  1  PALL  MALL,  EAST. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  :  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
AGENCY  FOE.  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  B00K- 

•  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


Now  ready,  58th  Edition,  price  2s. 

THE  CHILD’S  GUIDE  TO  KNOWLEDGE.  By  a 

Lady.  The  Original  Authorized  Edition,  brought  down  to  the  Present  Time 
ILondon  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  Co.,  Limited. 

("'HEAP  BOOKS. — 3d.  Discount  in  the  Shilling  from 

W  [j,e  Published  Price  of  nearly  all  Books  for  Cash.  Catalogues  of  Cheap 
Remainders  and  New  Books  gratis  and  post  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by 
return. — Gilbert  &  Field,  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E  C. 

READY  APRLL  Sth. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “TIPCAT,”  “LADDIE,”  &c. 

DON. 

With  Frontispiece  by  J.  FINNEMORE. 

In  large  crown  8vo,  antique  cloth  extra,  price  5s. 


r 


A  NE IF  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  COAST. 

By  DAVID  LAWSON  JOHNSTONE, 

Author  of  “  The  Rebel  Commodore,"  &c. 

Large  crown  8vo,  antique  cloth  extra,  price  5s. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


GENERAL  SIR  JOHN  ADYE’S  RECOLLECTIONS. 

Just  Published,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  14s.  net. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  MILITARY  LIFE. 

By  General  Sir  JOHN  ADYE,  G.C.B.,  R.A., 

Late  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

“  A  very  interesting  and  lively  book,  which  will  furnish  equally  attractive  reading 
for  soldiers  and  civilians.*’ — Daily  Chronicle. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


/T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

^  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £i  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  i  io  6 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


COMPLETION  OF  THE  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF 

CASSELL’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  With  nearly 

2000  Original  Illustrations,  expressly  executed  for  this  Edition.  Now 
ready,  complete  in  Eight  Volumes,  9s.  each. 

COMPLETION  OF 

THE  STORY  OF  AFRICA  AND  ITS  EXPLORERS. 

By  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  With  about 
800  Original  Illustrations.  Complete  in  Four  Volumes,  7s.  6d.  each. 

THE  GOVERNOR'S  GUIDE  TO  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

By  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Profusely  Illustrated 
Limp  cloth,  is.  ;  cloth  boards,  gilt  edges,  2s.  [fust  ready. 

NOTICE— The  SECOND  EDITION  of  Mr.  Salas  Autobiography  is 
nearly  exhausted,  and  a  THIRD  EDITION  is  in  preparation. 

In  Two  Volumes,  demy  8vo,  32s. 

THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  GEORGE 

AUGUSTUS  SALA.  Written  by  Himself. 

UNIFORM  with  STANLEY  WEYMAN’S  “MAN  IN  BLACK.” 

THE  AVENGER  OF  BLOOD.  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban, 

Author  of  “  The  Red  Sultan,”  &c.  Price  3s.  6d.  [Now  ready. 

Third  Edition  Nearly  Exhausted,  Fourth  Edition  in  Preparation,  is.  4d. 

A  KING’S  DIARY.  By  Percy  White,  Author  of  “Mr. 

Bailey-Martin.” 

“One  is  absolutely  staggered  with  the  strong  ending." — Literary  World. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
“THE  IRON  PIRATE,”  “THE  SEA  WOLVES,”  ETC. 

Ready  Shortly,  price  6s. 

THE  IMPREGNABLE  CITY.  By  Max  Pemberton. 

“  The  Impregnable  City  "  is  the  story  of  a  life  ;  the  story  of  an  unknown 
city  ;  the  story  of  men  who  dreamed  dreams  ;  the  story  of  mercy  and  of 
death,  of  darkness  and  of  light,  of  order  and  of  chaos. 

New  Edition,  with  Portrait  and  Seven  Illustrations,  3s.  6d. 

A  RIDE  TO  KHIVA.  T  ravels  and  Adventures  in  Central 

Asia.  By  Fred  Burnaby.  [ Ready  shortly. 


CASSELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Ludgate  Hill,  London  ;  Paris  and  Melbourne. 


THE  NOVELS  OF  MRS.  HENRY  WOOD. 

A  New  issue  of  the  above  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  at  regular 
monthly  intervals. 

THE  FOURTH  VOLUME, 

THE  SHADOW  OF  ASHLYDYAT. 

(53rd  Thousand) 

Is  just  ready  as  follows  : 

In  red  cloth,  gold  lettered  on  side,  similar  to  the  3s.  6d.  edition, 
price  25.  6d. 

In  green  cloth,  gold  lettered  on  back,  but  with  a  plainer  binding,  price  2s. 

EAST  LYNNE  THE  CHANNINGS 

(400th  Thousand),  (150th  Thousand), 

MRS.  HALLIBURTON’S  TROUBLES 

( 1 20th  Thousand), 

have  already  appeared  in  this  edition. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents.  APRIL.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

Cheques.  By  Viscount  Wolmer,  M.P. 

The  Choice  of  Books.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Waggon.  By  Miss  Balfour. 

The  Currency  Question — for  Laymen 

I.  Introductory.  By  Herbert  Gibbs. 

II.  Trade  and  Industry.  By  Sir  William  II.  IIoui.dsworth, 
Bart.,  M.  P. 

III.  India.  By  Sir  David  Barbour,  K.C.S.I. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby.  By  W.  Laird  Clowes. 

The  Progressive  Check.  By  C.  A  Whitmore,  M.  P. 
Twenty-five  Years  of  a  German  Court  Theatre.  By  J.  G. 
Robertson. 

Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  Professor  G.  W. 

Prothero. 

Recent  Finance.  By  Observe?.. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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MCMILUN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  S.  F.  Harmer,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A. 
Volume  III.,  MOLLUSCS  and  BRACHIOPODS.  By 
Rev.  A.  H.  COOKE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  A.  E.  Shipley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge  ;  and  F.  R.  C.  Reed,  B.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Illustrated.  Medium  8vo,  17s.  net. 

THE  TIMES. — “  Altogether,  to  judge  from  this  first  volume, 
‘The  Cambridge  Natural  History’  promises  to  fulfil  all  the 
expectations  that  its  prospectus  holds  out.” 

SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER :  a  Memoir.  By  T. 

Douglas  Murray,  F.R.G.S.,  Executor  to  the  late  Sir 
Samuel  Baker,  and  A.  S.  Silva  White,  Honorary 
F.R.S.G.S.,  Author  of  “The  Development  of  Africa,”  &c. 
With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Portraits.  8vo,  21s. 

SHORT  STUDIES  IN  NATURE  KNOW¬ 
LEDGE.  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Physiography. 
By  William  Gee,  Certificated  Teacher  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
Assistant  Lecturer  Manchester  Field  Naturalists’  Society, 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  INDUSTRY.  By 

Henry  Dyer,  C.E.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Honorary  Principal, 
Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  Japan  ;  Life  Governor 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  ;  Member 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  &c.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

SOLDIERS  THREE.  The  Story  of  the 

Gadsbys.  In  Black  and  White.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

WEE  WILLIE  WINKIE.  Under  the  Deo¬ 
dars,  The  Phantom  Rickshaw,  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  _ 


Now  Heady,  at  All  Booksellers’  and  TAbraries. 

MR.  GISSING’S  NEW  NOVEL 

EVE’S  RANSOM. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


STRAPAROLA.-The  NIGHTS  of  STRAPAROLA.  Now  first 

translated  into  English  by  W.  G.  Waters.  With  18  Full-page  Illustrations  by 
E.  R.  Hughes,  R.W.S.  Two  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  £3  3s.  net. 

One  thousand  copies  printed  for  England  and  America.  A  prospectus,  with  a 
specimen  plate,  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application. 

HORACE  WALPOLE. — MEMOIRS  of  the  REIGN  of  KING 

GEORGE  the  THIRD.  First  published  by  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  Bart., 
and  now  re-edited  by  G.  F.  Russell  Barker.  With  16  Portraits.  Four 
vols.,  demy  8vo,  £2  12s.  6d.  net. 

740  copies  printed  for  England  ;  260  for  America.  A  prospectus  will  be  sent  on 
application. 

BARON  MUNCHAUSEN.— The  SURPRISING  ADVENTURES 

of  BARON  MUNCHAUSEN.  Copiously  Illnstrated  by  Willliam  Strang 
and  J.  B.  Clark.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

BORDER  BALLADS.— TWELVE  BORDER  BALLADS.  With 

12  Full-page  Etchings  by  C.  O.  Murray,  and  an  Introduction  by  Andrew 
Lang.  4to,  £i  is.  net. 


NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

GEORGE  GISSING.— IN  the  YEAR  of  JUBILEE.  A  Novel. 

Three  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

COLIN  MIDDLETON  — WITHOUT  RESPECT  OF  PERSONS. 

A  Novel.  One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MORLEY  ROBERTS.— RED  EARTH.  One  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

J.  H.  PEARCE  (Author  of  “  Jaeo  Treloar,”  &e.).— TALES 

OF  THE  MASQUE.  One  vol.,  i8mo,  3s.  6d. 


FAIRY  TALES. 

COSSACK  FAIRY  TALES.  Translated  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain. 

Illustrated  by  Ernest  Mitchell.  Demy  8vo,  6s. 

MOIRA  O’NEILL.— THE  ELF  ERRANT.  Illustrated  by  W.  E.  F. 

Britten.  Small  410,  4s.  6d. 

MADAME  D’AULNOY’S  FAIRY  TALES.  Translated  by  Annie 

MacDonell  and  Elizabeth  Lee.  With  an  Introduction  by  Annie 
Thackeray  Ritchie.  Illustrated  by  Clinton  Peters.  New  Edition,  with 
many  additional  Illustrations.  Fcap.  4to,  7s.  6d. 


DRAMA. 

JOHN  FORD’S  WORKS.  Edited  by  William  Gifford  and  Rev. 

Alexander  Dyce.  Re-issued,  with  Additions.  Three  vols,  crown  8vo, 
£1  is.  net. 


MACMILLAN  AND  CO.,  LONDON. 

CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  OF  FICTION. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 

A  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  will  bring  out  on  May  i, 

•*■"1-  a  non-illustrated  Magazine,  intended  by  them  to  be  the  counterpart, 
as  to  size,  shape,  and  quality,  in  fiction,  of  what  their  Fortnightly  Review  is 
in  essay  writing. 

pHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  will  contain  contributions  from 

the  following  Novel  writers  among  many  others.  The  order  of  names 
is  alphabetical : 

Grant  Allen 
E.  F.  Benson 
Walter  Besant 
Mrs.  Clifford 
S.  R.  Crockett 
Mrs.  Croker 
George  Gissing 
Hamilton-A'fd? 

Thomas  Hardy 
Beatrice  Harraden 
Bret  Harte 
John  Oliver  Hobbes 

PHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Contents  of  No.  i.— 

— ^  Bret  Harte  :  First  Part  of  a  Serial  Novel. 

Anthony  Hope  :  a  Set  of  Dialogues. 

James  Payn  :  a  Short  Humorous  Story. 

Stanley  Weyman  :  a  Romantic  Drama. 

Inspector  Battle  (of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department)  :  His 
Experiences — Part  I. 

Frankfort  Moore  :  a  Story  of  London  Life. 

Violet  Hunt  :  First  Part  of  a  Serial  Novel. 

John  Davidson  :  a  New  Ballad  in  forty-nine  quatrains. 

pHAPMAN  S  MAGAZINE  represents  a  fresh  departure  in 

Novel  production,  for  the  Publishers  are  offering  to  the  public,  at  the 
price  of  Sixpence,  a  monthly  volume  of  fiction,  by  the  first  authors  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  equivalent  in  amount  of  reading  matter  to  an  ordinary 
gs.  novel. 

PHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Subscription  for  one  year, 

6s.,  or  by  post,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  9s.,  paid  in  advance  to  the 
Publishers. 


Anthony  Hope 
E.  R.  Hornung 
Violet  Hunt 
Henry  James 
J.  K.  Jerome 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
Ian  Maclaren 
Frankfort  Moore 
George  Moore 
W.  E.  Norris 


Barry  Pain 
Gilbert  Parker 
James  Payn 
Eden  Phillpotts 
Richard  Pryce 
W.  Clark  Russell 
Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steele 
Florence  Warden 
Marriott  Watson 
Stanley  Weyman 
I.  Zangwill 


LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


HURST  &  BLACKETTS  PUBLICATIONS. 

FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  HEADY  AT  ALL  THE  LI BHAHIES. 

A  BACHELOR’S  FAMILY.  By  Henry  F. 

Buller,  Author  of  “  Kingsmead.”  3  vols. 

NEWLY  FASHIONED.  By  Margaret  Cross, 

Author  of  “  Thyme  and  Rue,”  “  Stolen  Honey,”  &c.  2  vols. 

A  GREAT  RESPONSIBILITY.  By  Mar- 

guerite  Bryant.  3  vols. 

CANCELLED  BONDS.  By  Henry  Cresswell, 

Author  of  “  A  Modern  Greek  Heroine,”  “  A  Wily  Widow,”  &c.  3  vols. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE- AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES 


pHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  can  be  obtainedat  all  stationers,’ 

^  newsagents',  and  bookstalls  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited, 

11  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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Crown  8 vo.  Uniformly  bound, 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN¬ 
WICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

NINETTE. 

Bythe  Authorof  “  Vera,”  “  Blue 
Roses,”  &c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

CASPAR  BROOKE'S  DAUGHTER. 
By  Adeline  Sergeant. 


Each  31.  6 d. 


levelled  boards, 

JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 

INTHE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 

By  the  Authorof  “Two  English 
Girls." 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Edith 
Romney.” 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australian 
Story. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac¬ 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope." 


London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


6  April,  1895. 
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Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SOBS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS. 

STANDARD  EDITION 

JiV  HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES. 

ADAM  BEDE.  Vol.  I. 

[  Just  Ready _ 


SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL’S  NEW  WORK. 

At  all  Booksellers’. 

A  DUKE  OF  BRITAIN  :  a  Romance  of  the 

Fourth  Century.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONTENTS. 

The  Camp-The  Plot— The  Ambush— The  Summons— The  Battle— 
The  Island— The  Bishop— The  Chase— The  Route— The  Tidings— The 
LOVer— The  Palace— The  Minister— The  Baths— The  Banquet— The 
Review  —  The  Cloud  —  The  Murder  —  The  Fire  —  The  Escape  —  The 
Treasure-The  Alarm-The  Flight-The  Siege-The  Triumph-The 
Severance— The  Duke— The  Devastation— The  End. 


Next  week  will  be  Published. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SHIKAR.  By  Sir 

Edward  Braddon,  K.C.M.G.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  Giles, 
and  a  Map  of  Oudh  Forest  Tracts  and  Nepaul  Terai.  Demy  8vo,  18s. 


At  all  Booksellers’. 

THE  CURSE  OF  INTELLECT.  Fcap  8vo, 


2S.  6d.  net. 


Complete  in  One  Volume. 

DANOVITCH,  and  other  Stories.  By  Walter 

B.  Harris,  Author  of  “A  Journey  through  the  Yemen.”  Crown 
8vo,  6s.  _ _ 

This  day  is  Published 

JOHN  STUART  MILL  :  a  Study  of  his  Philo¬ 
sophy.  By  Charles  Douglas,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Moral 
Philosophy,  Edinburgh  University.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


At  all  Libraries. 

THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  A  PRIME  MINISTER. 

By  Basil  Thomson,  Author  of  “South  Sea  Yarns.”  With  a  Map 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo,  15s. 


Third  Edition. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  TUR- 

GOT,  the  Comptroller-General  of  France,  I774‘I776-  Edited  for 
English  Readers  by  W.  Walker  Stephens.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

6  [In  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  “The  Meaning  of  History”  says:  “These 
two  years,  from  1774  to  1776,  are  at  once  the  brightest  and  the  saddest  in 
the  modern  history  of  France.” 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WHIST  :  a  Study 

of  the  Progressive  Changes  which  the  Game  has  undergone  from  its 
Origin  to  the  Present  Time.  By  William  Pole,  F-R-S.,  Mus.Doc. 
Oxon.,  Author  of  “  The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific  Game  of 
Whist!”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION.  By 

Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  “The  Story  of  Creation,’  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

BIRD  NOTES.  By  the  late  Jane  Mary 

Hayward.  Edited  by  Emma  Hubbard.  With  Frontispiece  and  15 
Illustrations  by  G.  E.  Lodge.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Lovers  of  birds  will  delight  in  this  volum q."— Times. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 

ford,  Author  of  “Mr.  Smith,”  “One  Good  Guest,  &c.  New  anti 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  ‘  The  Matchmaker’  is  delightful.  .  .  .  We  cannot  spare  pity  for  any 
one  who,  if  weather-bound  in  country  or  town,  has  a  comfortable  chair  by 
a  good  fire,  and  ‘  The  Matchmaker’  for  a  companion.”— Lady's  Pictorial. 


A  NEW  ROMANCE  OF  ADVENTURE. 

THE  JEWEL  OF  YNYS  GALON: 

being  a  hitherto  Unprinted  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Sea  Rovers. 
By  Owen  Rhoscomyl.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“The  book  is  admirably  written  in  the  neo-romantic  style,  and  takes  a 
prominent  position  among  the  stories  of  the  most  popular  of  recent  schools 
of  fiction.” — Scotsman. 

VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  FROM 


CLASSIC  AUTHORS. 
8vo,  5s. 


By  Cyril  E.  F.  Starkey,  M.  A.  Crown 
[In  a  few  days. 


A  BOOK  OF  SONG.  By  Julian  Sturgis. 

Crown  8 vo,  5s. 

“Just  so,  one  imagines,  were  the  Elizabethan  songs  written,  at  a  time 
when  everybody  could  write  them  ;  when  there  was  music  in  the  air,  and 
people’s  thoughts  went  out  rhythmically  to  meet  the  music ."—Atheneeum. 

BALLADS  AND  OTHER  VERSE.  By 

A.  H.  Beesly.  Fcap.  8vo,  5s. 

“  May  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  lovers  of  true  poetry.  Set  in  a 
strong  English  mode,  of  pure  and  healthy  inspiration,  not  superficially 
passionate,  nor  fervid,  but  breathing  an  experienced  self-control  that  in¬ 
cludes,  but  is  not  mastered  by  passion.  Mr.  Beesly ’s  verse  is  indeed 
welcome.  His  ballads  have  a  rare  fire  in  them,  and  a  songfulness  for  which 
we  had  lately  to  turn  to  Mr.  Kipling.”— St.  James's  Gazette. 


"LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN 

GLADWYN  JEBB.  By  his  Widow.  With  an  Introduction  by  H. 
Rider  Haggard,  and  Electrogravure  Portrait  of  Mr.  Jebb.  Small 
demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  954.  APRIL  1895.  2s.  6d. 
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CHRONICLE. 

'T'HE  contest  is  over,  and  the  victor  is  crowned  or, 

I  rather,  bewigged.  Mr.  Gully,  Q.C.,  has  been  elected 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority  o 
eleven.  In  submitting  himself  to  the  judgment  ot  the 
House,  Mr.  Gully  made,  on  the  whole,  a  better  impres¬ 
sion  than  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley.  He  struck  one 
as  being  a  very  good-looking,  kindly,  old  gentleman, 
who  might  make  an  excellent  Speaker,  whereas  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  seemed  heavy  and  awkward,  not 
at  all  up  to  his  “form  on  paper”  as  the  sporting  members 

put  it. 

Mr.  Whitbread,  the  member  for  Bedford,  proposed 
Mr.  Gully.  He  did  it  badly  ;  he  seems  to  be  growing 
old,  and  as  a  speaker  has  deteriorated  of  late  years. 
We  are  not  sorry  to  hear  that  he  intends  to  give 
up  his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  present  Parliament.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  whom  Disraeli  used  to  talk  ot  as 
“the  whited  sepulchres  of  the  House.”  Disraeli,  we 
believe,  used  this  expression  in  speaking  of  Russell 
Gurney  and  Spencer  Walpole,  that  Walpole  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  when  the 
Hvde  Park  railings  were  torn  down  in  ’67,  and  who 
wept  in  presence  of  the  deputation  that  assured 
him  blood  would  be  shed  if  he  despatched  troops  to 
restore  order.  Manners  have  changed  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  Mr.  Whitbread,  instead  of  being  called  a 
whited  sepulchre,”  is  described  now  familiarly  as  the 
chief  “bonnet”  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  is  put  forward 
on  awkward  occasions  as  the  impartial  gentleman  o 
known  honesty,  much  as  the  three-card  sharpers  keep 
a  rubicund  countryman  for  a  similar  persuasive  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Whitbread  seems  to  have  grown  into  the 
spirit  of  his  role;  he  supported  Mr.  Gully  with  un¬ 
necessary  deprecation,  as  if  he  knew  that  nothing 
convincing  could  be  said  in  his  favour.  Exit  Mr. 
Whitbread. 


Mr.  Birrell,  on  the  other  hand,  in  seconding  Mr.  Gully, 
was  seen  at  his  best.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Birrell  is  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Gully,  and  he  managed  to  bring 
the  House  to  a  laughing  acceptance  of  his  friends 
candidature.  He  accomplished  this  difficult  task  with 
rare  tact  and  very  considerable  humour.  After  describing 
the  qualifications  which  a  Speaker  should  have,  and 
putting  them  at  their  lowest,  such  as  honesty,  im¬ 
partiality,  and  so  forth,  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Gully 
possessed  all  these,  and  went  on  hastily  to  acknowledge 
that  probably  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  also  possessed 
them  in  equal  degree.  After  a  pause,  he  suggested  quietly 
that  the  House  could  congratulate  itself  upon  the  fact 
that  it  counted  among  its  members  at  least  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  might  fitly  pretend  to  the  high  office.  The 
House  laughed  good-humouredly,  every  member  being 


convinced  that  he  too  might  have  been  selected  for  the 
post  on  these  very  grounds. 

The  honours  of  the  occasion,  however,  must  be 
attributed  to  Sir  John  Mowbray,  who  proposed  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley.  Sir  John  Mowbray  is,  we 
believe,  the  Member  for  Oxford.  No  one  has  ever 
accused  him  of  being  a  man  of  transcendent,  ability. 
His  name  makes  one  think  of  the  Crusaders  ,  but\u. 
understand  that  it  is  a  name,  like  that  of  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  or  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  that  says  much  for  its 
owner’s  choice  of  word-sounds,  and  must  not  be  taken  to 
establish  a  claim  to  high  and  ancient  lineage.  Under  a 
very  gentlemanly  exterior  Sir  John  Mowbray  conceals 
unsuspected  cleverness.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
mumbled  rather  than  spoke,  he  contrived  to  put  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley  on  a  pedestal  far  above  Mr. 
Gully,  and  yet  said  nothing  that  could  annoy  Mr.  Gully  s 
supporters.  Mr.  Wharton,  Q.C.,  who  would  himselt 
make  a  good  Speaker  (he  has  just  given  up  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Durham  County  Council),  and  who  is  a 
personal  friend  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  seconded 
Sir  John  Mowbray  deftly.  So  far,  honours  were  pretty 
fairly  divided.  But  with  the  rising  of  Mr.  Balfour  the 
contest  became  significant  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Balfour  took  his  stand  on  precedent,  and  attacked 
the  Government  for  their  choice  of  candidate  with  some 
acerbity.  He  is  usually  so  urbane  and  of  such  charming 
courtesy  that  his  outbreak  moved  the  House  to  wonder. 
But  his  arguments  were  weighty.  He  drew  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gully  had  never 
spoken  in  the  House,  had  never  served  even  on  a  Pri¬ 
vate  Bill  Committee,  was,  in  tact,  wholly  unknown.  I  hat 
was  the  excuse  of  the  Opposition  for  nominating  Sir 
Matthew  White  Ridley,  and  turnmg  what  should  be  a 
unanimous  vote  into  a  party  question. 

Of  course,  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  had  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Balfour.  He  was  unable  to  defend  Mr.  Gully  by 
enumerating  his  qualifications.  Mr.  Balfour’s  criticism 
was  too  well  founded  to  be  met  de  front  or  refuted.  He 
could  only  say  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  violated  precedent 
in  speaking  on  the  question  at  all.  All  this  part  of  his 
speech  was  weak,  and  the  Chancellor  must  have  felt  it 
For  he  suddenly  changed  his  ground,  and  asserted  that 
when  Mr.  Peel  was  elected  Speaker  he  was  as  unknown 
as  Mr.  Gully  is  to-day.  The  House  gaped  in  wonder 
at  such  a  preposterous  statement  ;  but  Sir  \\  llham  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  justify  it  by  quoting  a  Conservative,  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  who,  it  seems,  had  committed  him¬ 
self  to  some  such  wild  and  whirling  assertion  in  an 
article  published  on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  This  was  Sir  William’s  first  point  ;  his  second 
was  that  the  Government  had  wished  to  make  the  Section 
unanimous  (cries  of  “Courtney”)  ;  it  was  Mr  Balfour 
who  had  prevented  this.  Mr.  Balfour  afterwards 
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denied  the  charge,  leaving  the  burden  of  it  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ;  but  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  had  scored  a 
House  of  Commons  success. 

Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  was  altogether  mistaken.  Mr. 
Peel,  before  his  election  to  the  Speakership,  had  served 
his  party  as  Whip  and  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  Not  only  did  he  bear  a  great 
name,  which  even  courtesy  forbids  us  to  assert  that  Mr. 
Gully  does,  but  he  had  filled  important  public  positions 
satisfactorily.  This  article  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is 
not  the  first  of  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  indiscretions. 
Some  few  years  ago  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith, 
in  two  volumes,  which  no  one,  it  seems,  ever  read  ;  for 
no  public  scandal  followed  its  publication.  Yet  in  the 
inner  circle  it  excited  most  vehement  protestations.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell,  it  is  said,  published  in  this  important 
book  a  mass  of  “decipher,”  important  Foreign  Office 
telegrams,  which  had  reached  Mr.  Smith  in  his  capacity 
of  member  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  about  the  time,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  when  Hornby  forced  the  passage 
of  the  Dardanelles,  and  some  of  these  Foreign  Office 
despatches  were  most  offensive  to  a  certain  foreign 
Government.  The  incident  could  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  had  it  not  induced  Lord  Rosebery  to  send  a 
circular  to  every  one  who  had  been  in  the  Foreign  Office 
service  and  to  ex-Ministers,  begging  them  to  return 
any  service  telegrams  they  might  have  received  to  the 
sacred  pigeon-holes  of  the  Department. 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  made  a  most  impas¬ 
sioned  speech  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gully  ;  but  his  sincerity 
was  doubted  by  the  House  on  the  strength  of  a  story, 
known  to  at  least  the  Liberal  members.  The  tale  runs 
that  when  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  first  heard  that 
Mr.  Labouchere  was  putting  forward  Mr.  Gully,  Q.C., 
he  contented  himself  by  retorting  contemptuously, 
“  Why  not  Weir  at  once  ?  ” 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  note  that  when  Mr. 
Balfour  stood  up  for  the  second  time  to  make  a  personal 
explanation,  he  was  interrupted  in  the  most  unmannerly 
fashion  by  shouts  of  “Spoke,  spoke!”  from  the  Irish 
benches.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  however,  per¬ 
sisted  in  saying  what  he  had  to  say,  and  so  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's  witticism  that  the  Irish  had  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel  was  only  literally  correct. 

It  was  understood  in  the  House  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
intended  to  speak,  but  he  did  not  rise.  He  showed  even 
more  than  his  accustomed  astuteness  in  keeping  his 
seat.  For  had  he  risen,  he  would  have  been  greeted 
with  cries  of  “Courtney,  Courtney!”  a  sharp  thrust 
which  might  have  forced  even  that  accomplished  fencer 
to  break  ground.  The  Irish,  it  is  said,  regret  that  he 
did  not  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  amusing  them¬ 
selves  in  this  way.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  it  was  observed, 
and  Captain  Fenwick  walked  out  of  the  House  rather 
than  vote  for  Mr.  Gully.  Their  position  is  clear.  Mr. 
Gully  may  make  a  good  Speaker,  and,  therefore,  they 
did  not  wish  to  vote  against  him  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
his  qualifications  not  being  such  as  a  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  possess,  they  preferred  not 
to  vote  for  him.  A  great  many  Liberals,  such  as  Mr. 
Stansfeld  and  Sir  Joseph  Pease,  admitted  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  but  preferred  to  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  a  critical  division  rather  than  gratify  their 
conscience. 

The  unexpected  resignation  of  Mr.  Sweetman,  who 
was  elected  as  a  Nationalist  for  East  Wicklow,  is  in  one 
respect  the  most  important  secession  from  the  Irish  Par¬ 
liamentary  Party  yet  recorded.  He  does  not  possess  the 
personal  weight  of  Mr.  Barry,  or  Mr.  Chance,  or  even  of 
Mr.  Morrogh,  who  set  him  the  example  of  retiring  from 
Parliament  as  a  protest  against  the  factional  mis¬ 
management  of  the  Party  by  its  Committee.  But  his 
protest  is  more  practical,  in  that  he  asks  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  re-election  against  all  comers  as  an  independent 
Home  Ruler.  The  Parnellites,  who  have  a  third  of  the 
voters  in  the  division,  are  not  disposed  to  adopt  him. 
The  Unionists,  who  represent  roughly  another  third  of 
the  electorate,  have  their  own  candidate,  a  popular  local 
gentleman.  It  is  past  knowing  what  proportion  of  the 


remaining  third,  which  barely  elected  Mr.  Sweetman 
three  years  ago,  sympathizes  with  him  now,  or,  for  that 
matter,  what  and  whom  he  himself  sympathizes  with. 
He  was  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Tim  Healy  sometime  ago,  as 
against  Messrs.  Dillon,  O’Brien,  McCarthy  &  Co.  He 
seems  now  to  have  emancipated  himself  from  even  this 
moderate  form  of  discipline. 

Mr.  Dalziel  secured  a  majority  of  the  House  on  the  5th 
in  favour  of  his  motion  that  there  should  be  “  a  second 
ballot  at  Parliamentary  elections  in  all  cases  where  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  recorded.” 
Three-cornered  fights  would  necessarily  involve  a 
number  of  such  second  ballots.  Mr.  Dalziel  tells  us 
that  there  are  twelve  members  in  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  represent  a  minority  of  the  voting  electors. 
Mr.  Dalziel  is  a  fortunate  man  :  he  seems  always  to 
win  when  balloting  for  precedence,  and  his  motions 
usually  secure  majorities  in  the  House.  The  only  public 
interest  in  these  motions  is  that  they  give  evidence  of 
the  number  of  faddists  in  the  present  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Home  Rule  all  round  enjoyed  a  majority,  and  now 
the  principle  of  second  ballots  has  been  accepted  by  the 
House.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dalziel  will  carry  even  proportional 
representation  some  of  these  days. 

We  hear  from  St.  Louis,  through  French  sources, 
that  differences  have  sprung  up  between  the  Hova 
Government  and  the  foreign  officers  in  its  service.  The 
result  has  been  the  resignation  of  our  countryman, 
Colonel  Shervinton.  Our  neighbours  were  not  unwilling 
to  make  a  “difficulty”  of  Colonel  Shervinton’s  presence 
in  the  Hova  ranks;  but  where  is  that  keen  sense  of  logic 
which  Frenchmen  are  wont  to  regard  as  a  peculiarly 
Gallic  faculty  ?  Are  they  not  themselves  employing  part 
or  the  whole  of  their  Foreign  Legion  in  Madagascar,  and 
are  there  no  Englishmen  in  that  Legion  ? 

The  recent  perturbation  of  the  French  Chauvinists 
over  the  employment  of  English  shipping  to  transport 
war  material  to  Madagascar,  impressed  such  Englishmen 
as  heard  of  it  at  all  as  somewhat  comic.  That  is  hardly 
the  word  to  describe  the  French  treatment  of  an  in¬ 
cident  connected  with  the  same  subject.  One  of  the 
English  vessels  engaged  in  the  transport  service,  on 
its  way  out  with  a  full  cargo,  came  into  collision  with 
a  British  trader  off  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  lie  in  for  repairs.  As  this  involves  delay  to 
the  Madagascar  expedition,  it  is  natural  enough  that 
annoyance  should  be  expressed  in  France.  But  that  a 
number  of  Paris  newspapers  should  deliberately  suggest 
to  their  readers  that  the  collision  was  premeditated,  and 
invite  Frenchmen  to  regard  it  as  the  outcome  of  another 
British  plot  against  them,  is  not  natural ;  much  less  is  it 
funny. 

The  late  Comte  de  Paris  owed  his  expulsion  from 
France,  it  has  been  understood,  to  the  excesses  of 
rejoicing  in  which  the  partisans  of  his  house  indulged 
on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter 
to  the  prince  who  is  now  King  of  Portugal,  nine  years 
ago.  Following  as  it  did  the  marriage  of  another 
Orleans  princess  into  the  Danish  royal  family,  the  wed¬ 
ding  was  hailed  by  these  enthusiasts  as  a  sign  that  the 
dynasties  of  Europe  were  all  on  their  side.  The  Republic 
was  on  the  other  side,  however,  and  used  its  power  of 
initiative  to  so  much  purpose  that  pretenders  have 
become  a  drug  in  the  market.  We  are  to  witness  now, 
it  seems,  a  revival  of  the  excitement  of  1886.  The 
eldest  unmarried  sister  of  the  Due  d’Orleans  is  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  Due  d’Aosta,  who  stands  second 
in  succession  to  the  Italian  throne.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  in  Italy  that  the  heir-apparent,  the  Prince  of 
Naples,  who  is  in  fragile  health,  will  never  marry,  and 
the  slightly  older  and  robust  young  Due  d’Aosta  is 
treated  not  only  by  his  uncle,  the  King,  but  by  the  public 
generally,  as  a  personage  of  the  first  importance.  That 
section  of  French  society  which  professes  adherence  to 
the  younger  Bourbons  is  preparing  itself  to  believe  that 
France  must  be  powerfully  affected  at  the  sight  of  these 
nuptials,  and  there  is  already  talk  of  announcing  to  the 
French  people  that  the  wedding  has  broken  up  the 
Triple  Alliance,  and  of  claiming  for  the  monarchical 
idea  the  credit  of  the  achievement.  This  seems  like 
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counting  unhatched  chickens  with  a  vengeance.  One 
possible  phase  of  the  affair,  has,  however,  a  certain 
interest.  The  step-mother  of  the  forthcoming  bnde- 
groom  is  a  Bonaparte  princess,  the  daughter  of  Plon- 
¥\on,"  and  sister  of  Prince  Victor.  It  is  said  that 
this  will  involve  the  presence  of  the  last-named  Pre¬ 
tender  at  the  wedding,  and  the  consequent  establishment 
of  relations  between  the  two  families.  But  the  equa 
nimity  of  the  Republic  will  hardly  be  disturbed. 

From  the  answer  of  M.  Hanotaux  in  the  Senate,  it 
appears  that  he  anticipates  the  completest  understanding 
between  France  and  England  from  the  labours  of  the 
mixed  Commission  at  present  at  work  on  the  U  ppe 
Mekong.  In  regard  to  the  Niger,  however,  the  French 
“absolutely  contest  the  pretensions  of  the  English 
Company.”  As  to  the  Nile,  the  French  position 
seems  to  be  at  once  vaguer  and  more  threatening.  . 
Hanotaux  declares  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Con&o  State 
renounced  the  lease  offered  by  the  English  Government, 
“French  rights  on  the  Upper  Ubanghi  basin  were 
acknowledged.”  M.  Hanotaux,  indeed,  seems  to  assert 
that  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Nile  from  the  Lakes  to 
Wady  Haifa  is  unclaimed  and  unpartitioned  :  It  is  tne 
country  of  the  Mahdi  ;  .  .  •  there  are,  perhaps, 
shadowy  Egyptian  rights,  but  nothing  more. 

M.  Hanotaux,  it  now  appears,  had  already  asked  the 
British  Government  to  define  the  sphere  of  Egyptian 
influence  and  the  sphere  of  British  influence  on  the  ^le’ 
but  received  no  answer  to  his  questions.  Ol  course  every 
one  understands  that  the  weakness  of  the  Bnt.sh  case 
is  effective  occupation  ;  but  now  that  M.  Hanotaux  has 
been  told  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  that  we  regard  the  whole 
of  the  Nile  waterway  as  within  the  British  or  the  Egyptian 
sphere  of  influence,  we  may  expect  that  the  Nile  will  no 
longer  be  made  the  mark  of  French  filibustering  expe¬ 
ditions  We  are  glad  to  hear  from  M.  Hanotaux  that 
France  is  willing  “«o  study  with  the  English  Cab.net 
“  the  settlement  of  the  whole  African  question  ,  but 
order  that  our  hands  may  be  strengthened  m  dea  ing 
with  France,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  such  a  rapproche¬ 
ment  or  alliance  between  England  and  Russia  as  is 
advocated  by  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett  in  the  very  interesting 
paper  we  publish  in  another  column.  As  we  have  often 
said  lately,  France  will  not  venture  upon  war  with  Eng¬ 
land  unless  she  is  assured  of  Russian  support.  Anc 
why  should  we  not  make  friends  with  Russia,  since 
nothing  but  traditional  enmities  and  baseless  apprehen¬ 
sion  divide  us  ? 
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The  Swat  river  has  been  crossed,  and  our  forces  are 
pushing  on  towards  Miankalai,  the  capital  of  Umra 
Khan’s  country.  The  passage  of  the  Swat  was  not 
accomplished  without  a  fight.  The  enemy,  led  by 
Mahomed  Shah,  brother  of  Umra  Khan,  appeared  in 
force  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  seemed 
determined  to  make  a  resolute  defence.  Their  position 
was  well  chosen  as  against  cavalry.  But  their  morale 
has  apparently  suffered  under  their  first  defeat,  and  t  ie 
brilliant  charge  of  the  Eleventh  Bengal  Lancers  and  the 
Guides  Cavalry  carried  everything  before  it.  Thoroughly 
demoralized,  the  enemy  deserted  their  strong  PosltT°*Vj 
and  fled  in  utter  confusion.  Mahomed  Shah  himself  all 
but  fell  into  our  hands.  The  loss  on  our  side  was  trivial, 
whilst  no  less  than  eighty  of  the  hostile  tribesmen 
were  killed  in  their  vain  endeavour  .  to  escape,  bo 
far  o-ood  fortune  has  attended  the  Chitral  Expedition. 
Communication  through  the  Malakand  Pass  is  up 
till  now  secure,  though  some  anxiety  has  been  caused 
bv  reported  gatherings  of  Bunerwals  on  the  line  o 
route.  It  is  obvious  that  the  further  our  forces  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  enemy’s  country  (and  the  most  arduous 
part  of  it  has  yet  to  be  traversed)  the  more  difficult  ^ 
will  be  to  keep  the  communications  open.  Still,  it  is 
reassuring  to  note  the  loyal  attitude  of  the  different 
native  chiefs,  several  of  whom  are  pressing  the  Indian 
Government  to  allow  Imperial  Service  troops  from  their 
States  to  co-operate  with  our  forces  in  the  present 
expedition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  no  more 
Umra  Khans  on  our  Indian  frontiers  needing  chastise¬ 
ment.  The  successes  of  our  troops  would  be  dearly 
purchased  at  the  price  of  ruin  to  the  Indian  ex¬ 
chequer. 


The  daughters  of  royal  houses  learn,  we  are  told  in 
Louis  Couperus’s  fine  romance  “  Majesty,”  to  read  in  the 
papers  with  equanimity  the  reports  of  their  betrothal  to 
princes  they  have  never  seen  or  thought  of,  and  even 
come  to  find  amusement  in  these  idle  inventions.  It  is 
not  often,  however,  that  they  get  such  an  opportunity  ot 
diversion  as  Tuesday  brought  to  the  third  daughter  ot 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  London  evening  papers 
announced  that  she  was  to  wed  a  young  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  and  obligingly  printed  at  the  same  time  a  despatch 
from  Rome,  giving  the  news  of  her  engagement  to  the 
Prince  of  Naples.  That  both  rumours  were  promptly 
contradicted  next  day  need  not  have  diminished  her 
satisfaction. 

The  Imperial  Federation  Defence  Committee  have 
prepared  for  the  instruction  of  the  British  people  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  “Under  Fire.”  This  little  work 
shows  that  the  commerce  of  the  Colonies  is  one-seventh 
of  that  of  the  Empire  ;  and  that  the  proprietors  of  this 
seventh  contribute  no  more  than  one-ninetieth  to  the 
cost  of  protecting  the  whole.  Yet  the  revenue  of  the 
Colonies  is  nearly  one-half  that  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Clearly  this  state  of  things  cannot  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  ;  but  if  the  Colonies  are  asked  to  take  a  more 
reasonable  share  of  the  burden  on  their  own  shoulders 
where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  money  to  come  from  . 
They  cannot  pay  their  way  as  it  is  ;  and  one  can  only 
wonder  what  they  would  do  if  called  upon  to  defend 
their  own  sea-borne  trade. 

There  are  many  logical  objections  to  the  imposition  of 
an  income-tax,  and  still  more  to  the  incidental  operation 
of  the  machinery  for  its  collection  ;  but  we  cannot  com¬ 
pliment  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  any  phase 
of  the  various  processes  by  which  the  income-tax  law, 
passed  by  the  late  Congress  has  been  combated  m  he 
Eastern  press,  and,  finally,  almost  wholly  nullified  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  fact  that  the  parts  of  the  measure 
which  still  stand  good  in  law  are  those  pressing  upon 
the  trades  and  professions,  affords  in  itself  a  luminou 
comment  upon  the  whole  subject.  The  rich  Pe°P 
of  America,  whose  fortunes  are  largely  invested  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  escape  with  a  nearly  invisible  minimum 
of  taxation,  fought  the  proposal  from  the  outset  with  a 
naked  frankness  of  selfishness  which  none  of  our 
poverished  lords  of  the  manor  would  have  ventured  to 
display  in  resisting  Sir  William  Harcourt  s  Budget  of 
last  year.  The  astonishing  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  to  exact  a  percentage  on  rents  is  direct 
taxation,  but  to  exact  a  percentage  on  salaries  is  indirect 
taxation  and  hence  permissible,  gives  an  appropriate 
point  to  the  entire  controversy.  There  is  no  monarchical 
country  in  Europe,  not  excepting  Russia  or  Turkey, 
where  Wealth  enjoys  the  immunity  from  responsibility 
to  the  State  and  the  general  public  that  is  given  to  it  y 
the  foremost  of  Republics. 


The  March  issue  of  the  New  Review  contained  a 
scurrilous  attack  upon  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
signed  by  “  X,”  which  we  only  noticed  to  condemn 
because  of  its  bad  English  and  worse  taste.  IutheApr.1 
number  there  appears  another  paper,  siped  y  » 
attacking  not  only  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  but 
Mr  Chamberlain;  both  “Demagogues,  it  seems  .  the 
Lord  who  made  himself  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  five  years, 
and  the  man  who,  whatever  may  be  his  motives,  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  preserve  the  Union.  Now 
the  New  Review  and  the  writers  of  these  articles  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  by  various  ties  with  Mr 
Arthur  Balfour.  We  only  wish  to  point  out  that 
die  editor,  in  accepting  such  anonymous  contribu¬ 
tions  does  the  Conservative  cause  and  its  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ill  service.  As  for  the  writers 
themselves,  they  are  scarcely  worthy  ot  serious  notice  . 
they  belong  to  the  “Young  Gang,”  whose  weak  heads 

have  been  turned  by  a  prospect  of.s“c“s*fa,h 
“  x  ”  and  “  Z  ”  in  particular  remind  us  ot  the  lines 

“  Next  plunged  a  feeble  but  a  desperate  pack, 
With  eacli  a  sickly  brother  on  his  back  ; 

Sons  of  a  day  just  buoyant  on  the  flood,  „ 
Then  numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 
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THE  HEROIC  AND  THE  VULGAR  AT 
FRIEDRICHSRUH. 

MOW  and  then  Reality  shows  us  in  a  single  moment 
the  two  sides  ?f  shield  of  life  ;  the  one  side  is 
of  bronze,  moulded  in  noble  and  dignified  figures  that 
appeal  to  our  deepest  emotions,  and  the  other  is 
of  mud,  distorted  into  gibbering,  leering,  vacant  faces 
that  move  us  to  laughter  or  pitying  contempt.  German 
history  is  fertile  in  such  contrasts  ;  the  German  people 
have  never  seen  anything  incongruous  in  thanking  a 
merciful  Providence  for  giving  them  a  victory  at  the  cost 
often  thousand  lives  and  of  the  misery  of  a  myriad  homes. 

,t  eve.n  Germany  has  never  displayed  the  heroic  and  the 
vu  gar  in  closer  proximity  or  in  extremer  contrast  than 
the  other  day  at  Fnednchsruh.  Deputations  of  students 
trom  all  the  German  universities  waited  on  Prince  Bis- 
marck  to  congratulate  him  on  his  eightieth  birthday, 
and  foremost  among  them  marched  nearly  five  hundred 
corps  students,  representing  more  than  a  hundred 
German  corps.  They  drew  up  like  soldiers  in  front  of 
the  modest  house,  picturesque  figures,  in  the  long- 
black  horseman’s  boots  reaching  to  mid-thigh,  the 
white  close-fitting  buckskin  breeches,  and  the  Justaii- 
corps.  Each  band  was  distinguished  by  scarves  and 
caps  of  corps  colours,  but  all  wore  white  gauntlets,  and 
in  each  right  hand  was  a  sword.  Behind  these  three 
lines  of  youths,  trained  to  arms  and  discipline  and 
equipped  in  the  manner  of  a  past  century,  crowded 
nearly  four  thousand  others  in  modern  dress — all  come 
to  honour  the  founder  of  German  unity,  and  the  greatest 
statesman  whom  Germany  has  produced. 

As  PrinceBismarck  appeared  and  moved  slowly  towards 
them,  the  sword  points  fell  in  honour,  and  the  unarmed 
students  uncovered.  Some  moments  passed  before  he 
began  to  speak— moments  of  intense  silence,  during 
which,  no  doubt,  the  old  man’s  thoughts  went  back 
sixty  years  to  the  days  when  he  was  captain  of  his  corps 
at  Goettingen  He  must  have  thought  of  those  days-of 
the  thu-ty  duds  he  had  fought  and  of  the  thirty  times  he 
had  heard  from  the  umpire  that  his  antagonist  had  been 
disabled  {abgefuehrt) ,  for  as  the  sword  points  went  up 

afain  £?  uned  pul1  himse'f  erect  and  begin  to  speak. 
The  old  hero  has  changed  in  the  last  ten  years.  The 
shoulders  are  rounded  and  bowed ;  the  giant  form  seems 
to  have  shrunk  together.  But  the  most  ghastly  change 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  face  as  he  stands  there  uncovered. 
Ihe  grey-blue  eyes  that  used  to  have  the  gleam  of 
stee  have  lost  their  light  :  they  seem  to  see  nothing ; 
life  has  ebbed  away  from  them.  The  chin  and  lower 

pa.r£  of,  t+he  {a.ce>  once  s°  bold  and  resolute,  have 
withered  to  wrinkled  and  uncertain  outlines;  the  head 

las  fallen  forward  on  the  chest ;  and  the  voice _ 

the  voice  is  terrifying.  One  misses  the  old  metallic  ring 
it  has  become  toneless  ;  but  that  was  to  be  expected! 
What  strikes  one  with  almost  a  sense  of  fear  is  that  it 
las  shrunk  to  a  little  thread  of  monotonous  sound  that 
dies  away  and  begins  again  with  a  painful  effort,  almost  as 
it  it  obeyed  the  slow,  weary  pulsations  of  the  heart.  Bis- 
marck  s  thoughts  have  evidently  gone  back  to  his  student 
between  th  6  ra,mpa.rjS  °f  Goettingen,  and  to  the  contrast 

and  Z  H,plend‘1  Strength  and  vi&our  of  those  days 
and  the  deadly  weakness  of  these;  for,  as  he  thanks 

his  visitors  with  faltering  words  and  in  that  strange 
voice  thjit  shocks  with  the  sense  of  something  outworn 
and  dying,  he  speaks  of  “a  man  of  my  age  ”  “  an  old 
man  ”  and  so  forth.  Yes,  that  is  what* Prince  Bis 
marck,  Duke  of  Lauenburg,  Maker  of  Germany,  is  now 
a  poor  old  man.  And  as  the  students  listen  to 
him,  straining  their  ears  to  catch  each  word,  tears  flood 
their  eyes  in  spite  of  their  warlike  accoutrements.  But 

doembdhran-n°mpelS  himself  to  sPeak  to  them;  his  in¬ 
domitable  will  summons  life  back  again  ;  the  voice 

Snhlte  clearer  as  he  goes  on,  and  the  words  flow 
uninterrupted  by  those  terrible  pauses.  The  figure 

dutveCtoathe  St  t6ad  upheId  as  he  tells  them  of  their 
duty  to  the  State,  and  warns  them  to  hold  fast  to 

heir  patriotism  and  to  the  imperial  idea  as  to  the  centre 

and  rallying  point  for  all  Germans.  This,  he  seems  to 

say ,  is  the  work  and  achievement  of  my  life  •  you  will 

not  let  the  labour  and  the  sacrifice  be  b  vain^  ‘ ‘  tha 

is  my  consolation  now,”  he  adds,  “it  is  not  in  the 

wT  tr  6Ver  c.omp!et1e!y to  forgret  the  ideals  of  his  youth.  ” 
as  Bismarck  thinking  of  the  advice  that  the  dying 
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Schiller  gave  to  his  compatriots,  “Be  true  to  the  dreams 

“fW  Uri7 Tth  l  T,he  PnnCe  went  on  to  vindicate  the  past. 

We  had  to  fight  desperately,”  he  began,  “for  our 
national  independence.  The  prologue  was  the  war  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  ;  then  we  had  to  fight  with  Austria 
in  order  to  separate  from  her  ;  and  after  that  war,  every¬ 
one  saw  that  a  war  with  France  was  inevitable.  It  was 
manifestly  our  policy  not  to  enter  upon  it  before  the  newly 
gathered  fruits  of  German  unification  had  been  safely 
housed.  I  sought  to  prevent  the  war ;  we  had  no  reason 
to  want  it;  we  had  won  all  that  we  wished  for.  To 
light  out  of  a  mere  lust  of  conquest  would  have  been  a 
proof  of  Napoleonic  light-mindedness.  It  has  always 
been  a  praiseworthy  characteristic  of  the  German  to  find 
is  satisfaction  in  his  own  consciousness  of  merit,  and  to 
feel  no  desire  for  the  privileges  or  the  pleasures  of  a  con- 
queror  As  his  speech  ends  the  students  break  into- 
cheers  that  at  first  sound  strangely  inappropriate — “  Er 
soll  leben,  Bismarck.  Hoch  !  Hoch  soil  er  leben”— but 
after  all,  the  words  are  true  enough.  He  shall  live 
high  enough  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  generations 
yet  unborn  and  this  consoling  and  inspiriting  thought 
led  naturally  to  the  music  of  Koerner’s  sword-song,  and 
as  the  challenge  rang  out,  the  students  defiled  past  the 
Prince,  a  moving  fence  of  steel.  And  for  a  few  yards 
to  the  corner  of  his  house,  the  old  man  kept  step  with 
them,  carrying  h.s  right  elbow  on  his  hip,  as  if  his 
land  too  held  a  sword.  This  scene,  whose  pathos 
and  inspiration  are  understood  from  the  Baltic  sands 
to  where  the  Bavarian  mountains  look  down  upon, 
the  plains  of  Italy,  and  from  the  forts  of  Metz  and 
Strasburg  to  those  that  guard  Courland  and  the  Vis- 

lnterelT1118  ^  ^  alS°’  t0  possess  an  heroic  and  pathetic 

There  was,  however,  another  side  to  the  shield— a 
ridiculous  side.  The  reverence  of  the  ordinary  German 

urneT  ^  As  the  students  re- 

rned  to  the  station,  they  passed  huge  piles  of  pack¬ 
ing  cases  and  crates  bursting  with  the  provisions  which 
Gernuin  gratitude  had  sent  as  presents  to  the  true 
ather  of  the  Land.  Cheeses  from  two  hundred  pounds 
m  weight  to  half  a  dozen  ounces  :  a  hundred  and  forty 
dozen  cheeses  of  different  sizes  and  sorts  ;  and  sausages 
all  dimensions,  from  the  one  twenty-three  yards  lon» 

ft"d,f0frPOrt'°ne  thickness-  that  required  a  crate  to 
itself  down  to  the  one  that  came  in  a  letter  and 

provided  a  meal  for  the  birds.  Here  were  over  a  dozen 
immense  salmon,  and  there  piles  of  pate  de  foie  <rras 
cases  of  apples,  barrels  of  oysters,  pots  of  honey  ;  on 

eo-lMfor  !  a!k  containinff  bvmg  carp,  on  that,  tarts  and 
et>gs,  for  all  the  world  as  if  Fnedrichsruh  were  a  be¬ 
leaguered  fortress.  Over  a  thousand  bottles  of  wine 

tCbler’fibee/n  llcluear\and  cognac  were  provided;  more 
than  five  thousand  cigars,  with  pipes  of  every  shape  and 
quahty,  and  five  thousand  matches.  Some  admirers  of 

fir  fh!at  ”  f tuL'U^recl-  Sent  him  enouffb  confectionery 
for  the  rest  of  h,s  life,  in  the  shape  of  a  copy  of  th'e 

Niederwald  monument  moulded  in  macaroon  biscuit 

m/r W1?S1  , °utv'’ard  man  neglected:  the  Prince  was 

overwhelmed  with  mantles,  cloaks,  and  rugs  ;  helmets 
slipper5,  and  swords  ;  warm  stockings  and  hot  water- 

in  -ti,  T8?  y'threC  utterly  obscure  individuals,  burn¬ 
ing  with  the  desire  to  shine  in  reflected  glory,  dedicated 
their  photographs  to  the  hero.  And  literary  vanity  was 
not  behindhand  ,n  the  race.  Thirty  German  authors 
were  ruthless  enough  to  send  copies  of  their  complete 
works  whilst  eleven  others,  more  merciful,  presented 
him  with  selected  tomes  ;  penholders  and  inkstands  too 
were  to  be  counted  by  the  dozen.  The  religious element’ 
in  Germany  was  represented  by  a  batch  of  Bibles  *  and 

tributed  ^  f  °f  se!f-sacrificin§-  tarn  of  mind,  kindly  con¬ 
futed  a  funeral  wreath  she  had  intended  for  her  own 

fhTher  tHe  -grateful  Teuton  forget  to  provide 

his  leisure0  ho  Tth  &  pIeasin§-  occupation  for 

his  leisure  hours.  No  less  than  120,000  letters  were 

-  owered  upon  him  in  commemoration  of  the  festival  If 

we  calculate  that  he  worked  at  them  ten  hours  a  day 

Mm  about  ti  66  m!nUteS  f°r  6ach  letter’  h  would  take 

enTe  Surelv T  mere1/  l°  read  this  correspond¬ 

ence.  burely  Goethe  was  right  when  he  sooke  of 

vulgarity  as  being  the  besetting  sin  of  the  German  and 
lverv,e,1,Pa?,KedHSchi,I,'er  /°r  "  his  ^edom Trom  the 
commonness.”  US'  the  slaver>'  of  life’s 
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DEMOCRATIC  DESPOTISM. 


THERE  are  two  evils  of  democratic  Government 
which  it  behoves  the  democracy  to  guard  against 
with  vigilant  and  scrupulous  care.  Just  as  an  aris¬ 
tocracy  often  loses  power  and  influence  through  its 
selfish  defence  of  class  interests,  and  the  jobs  perpetrated 
by  the  members  of  the  oligarchy  in  favour  of  their  friends 
and  dependents,  so  a  democracy  is  liable  to  sap  its 
strength  by  such  methods  of  corruption  as  we  have 
already  signalized  in  more  than  one  instance  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government  of  London.  Under  the  name  of  out¬ 
door  relief,  the  poorest  class  may  be  pauperized  and  the 
burden  of  rates  increased  to  an  intolerable  degree— witness 

what  happened  this  year  in  more  than  one  district  in  the  East 

End  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  form  which  democratic 
corruption  in  our  civilization  is  most  likely  to  take.  There 
are  numberless  other  forms,  no  less  pernicious  and  de¬ 
moralizing,  which,  too,  should  be  carefully  rePrf>sed 
For  instance,  County  Council  advertisements  should  not 
be  given  almost  exclusively  to  some  unknown  sheet  like 
London,  owned  and  carried  on  by  members  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  party,  who  thus  turn  a  public  trust  to  their 

private  enrichment.  .  ,.  f  . 

Corruption,  however,  even  though  it  be  disgraceful 
and  widespread,  has  never  been  the  effective  cause 
immediately  responsible  for  the  downfall  of  a  democratic 
Government :  democracies  have  always  been  overthrown 
because  of  the  despotism  they  exercised  ;  some  un¬ 
warrantable  interference  with  individual  liberty  has 
roused  the  able  few  against  the  many.  Democracies, 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  come  to  grief  just 
like  autocracies,  and  for  analogous  reasons.  T  e 
will  of  the  majority  has  always  shown  itself  far  more 
arbitrary,  aggressive,  and  insolent  than  the  will  of  any 
despot  Within  certain  limits  the  democracy  can 
afford  to  be  the  worst  of  tyrants.  It  is  stronger  than  any 
one  man  can  hope  to  be,  and  so  it  can  go  further  in 
evildoing  than  any  autocrat.  That  it  has  alw'ays  reached 
the  limit  of  its  power  more  rapidly  than  any  line  of  kings, 
is  merely  a  proofof  its  excessive  unwisdom,  and  of  the 
virulent  haste  with  which  it  sets  itself  to  satisfy  its 
desires.  As  an  exercise  of  power  which  may  be  regarded 
as  intolerable,  the  reverence  required  before  Gessler  s 
hat  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example.  The  insult  was  a 
slio-ht  one.  If  you  bend  the  knee  before  a  man  who 
represents  the  supreme  authority,  Gessler  may  well  have 
argued  and  find  no  difficulty  in  thus  reverencing  a  mere 
symbol’ of  the  State’s  authority,  why  make  a  hardship 
of  saluting  his  hat  or  his  boots,  these  being  merely  the 
symbols  of  his  delegated  power?  But  Tell  found  the 
insult  unbearable,  and  rebelled  against  it,  and  events 
have  proved  conclusively  that  he  was  in  the  right.  Auto¬ 
crats,  it  appears,  make  themselves  impossible  by  insult¬ 
ing  their  subjects  ;  whereas  democracies  go  on  to  huge 
injustice,  and  expropriations  which,  if  attempted  by 
an  absolute  monarch,  would  lead  at  once  to  violent 
revolt.  No  king  that  ever  sat  on  an  English  throne 
would  dare  to  go  through  the  metropolis  of  London 
and  shut  up  one-third  of  the  public-houses  without 
rhyme  or  reason  save  his  good  pleasure.  The  heads 
of  his  officers  would  be  broken,  blood  would  be  shed, 
men  would  run  together  in  defence  of  such  outraged 
individual  rights,  and  even  a  Henry  the  Eighth  or  a 
Charles  the  First  would  recoil  before  the  consequences 
of  such  an  ill-advised  action.  But  what  no  crowned 
Henry  or  Charles  would  dare  to  attempt, _  a  majority  of 
the  voters  and  of  their  representatives  in  Parliament 
may  certainly  accomplish  and  enforce  without  open 
rebellion.  All  we  wish  to  point  out  at  the  moment  is 
that  the  way  is  a  dangerous  way  ;  like  many  of  the 
Alpine  slopes,  it  becomes  steeper  and  steeper,  and  ends 
in  a  precipice.  Injustice  perpetrated  by  law,  we  beg 
to  inform  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  his  Radical  sup¬ 
porters,  is  a  thousandfold  worse  than  the  most  terrible 
natural  inequality  of  condition.  The  poor  are,  as  a 
rule,  accustomed  to  their  position  ;  but  to  reduce 
men  from  comparative  affluence  to  poverty  by  Act 
of  Parliament  is  to  drive  the  individual  to  despera¬ 
tion,  and  to  bring  the  authority  of  law  itself  into 
disrepute. 

Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt’s  new  Liquor  Traffic 
Bill  escapes  criticism  by  its  grotesque  absurdities.  One- 
tenth  of  the  parochial  electors  in  any  determined  local 


area  may  require  that  a  poll  shall  be  taken  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  all  licences  shall  be  abolished,  and  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  those  voting  may  cause  all  the 
public-houses  in  the  district  to  be  shut  up  as  soon  as 
the  yearly  licences  expire.  This  mechanical  tyranny  is 
not  to  come  into  operation  for  three  years  after  the  Act  is 
passed  ;  but  three  years  are  a  short  lease  of  life  for  a  man 
who  has  perhaps  taken  twenty  years  to  build  up  a  large 
business.  And  what  is  to  be  said  for  the  one-third  of  the 
voters  who  may  thus  be  put  to  great  personal  incon¬ 
venience  because  their  neighbours  wish  to  diminish  an 
acknowledged  evil  ?  This  Bill  is  too  grotesque  a  measure 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Fortunately  it  stands  no  chance 
of  becoming  law.  The  novelty  of  the  Bill  is  embodied 
in  a  clause  of  an  exquisite  humour.  Should  a  district 
desire  to  limit  the  number  of  licences,  a  bare  majority  of 
voters  will  suffice  ;  at  the  end  of  a  year  all  licences  will 
determine,  exactly  as  if  total  prohibition  had  been  carried  ] 
but  the  magistrates  are  empowered  to  issue  a  number 
of  new  licences  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  those 
abolished.  The  magistrates,  however,  are  not  bound 
to  issue  that  or  any  other  proportion  of  new  licences. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  district  has  declared  in  favour  of  a 
restriction  of  public-houses,  and  let  us  give  Sir  \\  illiam 
Vernon  Harcourt  the  benefit  of  every  doubt,  and  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  magistrates  issuing  three  out  of 
the  four  new  licences,  do  their  best  to  suppress  that  one 
in  every  four  public-houses  which  has  been  the  least  satis¬ 
factorily  conducted  in  the  past.  These  magistrates  will 
find  themselves  in  a  new  difficulty.  They  will  discover  four 
or  five  public-houses  close  together,  and  all  admirably  con¬ 
ducted,  because  of  the  whip  of  great  competition,  rival 
brewers,  distillers,  &c. ,  and  one  public-house  in  a  street  all 
by  itself  very  badly  conducted.  Will  they  thin  out  at  the 
cost  of  an  honest  man,  or  put  an  end  to  the  inferior  public- 
house  that  supplies  inadequately  a  manifest  public  need  ? 
A  thousand  other  questions  spring  to  the  lips,  but  they 
may  be  dismissed  ;  the  point  of  the  whole  matter  is 
this  :  the  number  of  public-houses  in  certain  districts 
should  be  diminished,  fair  compensation  should  be 
afforded  in  every  case  to  the  expropriated.  Some¬ 
thing  like  half  of  that  compensation  should  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  virtuous  taxpayers,  and  the  other  half 
should  be  paid  by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  public-houses 
that  are  allowed  to  remain  and  enjoy  the  increased  trade. 
In  fact,  we  want  this  Bill  to  be  framed  by  a  man  of 
great  practical  ability  and  immense  business  experience 
like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  not  by  a  theoretical  politician 
like  Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt,  who  will  give  the 
publican  a  short  notice  instead  of  compensation,  and 
will  rob  an  honest  man  by  a  chance  majority  of  the 
hysterical. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  WAR  IN  CANADA. 

FROM  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  it  has  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  successive  groups  of  managing  politicians  to  prevent 
the  religious  question  from  becoming  the  chief  issue  in 
Canadian  politics.  The  natural  line  of  cleavage  between 
the  men  of  Old-French  blood  and  those  of  British 
ancestry,  or,  in  other  words,  between  Catholic  Quebec 
and  Protestant  Ontario,  has  always  occupied  by  far  the 
most  conspicuous  place  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  Canadian  public,  and  it  is  over  that,  in  preference  to 
all  other  conceivable  pretexts  for  division,  that  their  own 
impulses  would  always  prompt  them  to  fight  at  the  polling- 
booths.  The  present  Parliamentary  crisis  in  the  Dominion 
borrows  an  exceptional  interest,  therefore,  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  direct  outcome  of  this  long-standing  racial 
and  religious  rivalry.  At  last  the  party  leaders  resources 
of  compromise  have  failed,  and  their  little  devices^  of 
artificial  partisan  issues  and  manufactured  burning 
questions  are  at  an  end.  When  the  general  election, 
which  cannot  now  be  postponed  very  long,  comes,  the 
battle  must  be  waged  frankly  between  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics.  What  was  dreaded  from  the  outset 
has  finally  come  to  pass. 

The  trouble  began  in  the  relatively  new  province 
of  Manitoba,  under  circumstances  curiously  analogous 
to  those  which  made  Kansas  the  original  battle¬ 
ground  of  the  slavery  war  in  the  States.  There  the 
rivalry  between  the  settlers  from  Missouri  and  other 
Southern  States  and  the  colonists  from  the  free  North, 
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created  a  situation  which  neither  of  the  older  sections 
welcomed,  but  which  all  the  same  they  could  not  ignore, 
and  which  eventually  drew  them  into  open  combat.  In 
the  same  way,  the  immigrants  from  Protestant  Ontario 
and  Catholic  Quebec  have  precipitated  upon  the  newly 
broken  prairies  of  Manitoba  a  struggle  which  the  two 
mother  provinces  may  deplore  but  cannot  keep  out  of. 
By  the  Census  of  1891,  the  Protestants  in  Manitoba 
outnumbered  the  Catholics  in  the  proportion  of  115  to 
20.  The  Provincial  Legislature  in  1890  passed  two 
Educational  Acts,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  the 
Catholic  minority  of  its  rights  to  maintain  denomi¬ 
national  schools,  to  obtain  for  these  schools  a  propor¬ 
tional  share  of  public  grants,  and  to  claim  exemption 
from  taxation  for  the  support  of  other  schools.  We 
speak  of  these  as  “  rights,”  because  until  1890  they  had 
been  recognized  by  law  as  such.  After  a  long  agitation, 
the  present  Dominion  Ministry  has  taken  the  view  that 
they  were  “rights,”  and  has  annulled  the  action  of  the 
Manitoba  Legislature.  The  excitement  created  by  this 
action  runs  so  high  in  Ontario,  and  the  Orange  lodges 
and  press  have  pounded  the  ecclesiastical  drum  with 
such  vehemence  and  to  such  purpose,  that  it  is  taken 
for  granted  the  Ministry  must  dissolve  Parliament  very 
soon  after  its  opening  on  the  18th  inst.,  even  if  they  are 
not  met  by  it  with  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  Some  of 
the  Ministers,  among  them  the  younger  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  an  immediate  appeal 
to  the  country.  In  any  case  it  is  apparent,  not  only 
that  the  election  cannot  be  long  deferred,  but  that  no 
other  question  will  be  allowed  this  time  to  get  in  the 
way  of  the  direct  religious  issue. 

It  may  be  asked  why,  when  the  British  or  at  least 
Protestant  elements  in  the  Dominion  outnumber  the 
French  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-nine  to  twenty,  this 
contest,  so  long  regarded  as  inevitable,  should  not  have 
been  fought  out  years  ago.  The  answer  involves  a  high 
compliment  to  the  public  men,  Colonial  and  British 
alike,  who  have  contrived  heretofore  to  stave  off  such  a 
struggle,  and  provides  us  at  home  with  an  excellent 
reason  for  not  taking  sides  hastily  in  it  now  that  it  has 
come.  The  truth  is  that  the  French  Canadian  priest¬ 
hood  are  the  staunchest  and  most  powerful  friends  of 
the  Imperial  connection  that  the  Dominion  contains. 
There  have  been  many  times  when,  if  it  had  rested  solely 
with  the  Canadians  of  British  origin,  all  British  North 
America  might  without  much  difficulty  have  been 
swept  away  from  the  Crown  and  into  the  embrace 
of  the  United  States.  But  there  has  never  been  any 
time  when  the  French  Canadian  priests,  and  all  the  sub¬ 
missive  hosts  whom  they  control,  have  wavered  in  the 
slightest  from  their  unvarying  loyalty  to  British  rule. 
This  seems  a  paradox,  but  the  explanation  lies  quite  upon 
the  surface.  When  England  conquered  and  annexed 
French  Canada,  her  statesmen,  whether  by  policy  or 
mere  fortuitous  inadvertency,  did  a  very  able  thing. 
They  dealt  harshly,  by  confiscation  and  otherwise,  with 
the  seigneurs  and  great  lay  landlords  of  the  province. 
Only  one  of  the  many  territorial  titles  borne  by  the 
noble  houses  of  Quebec  escaped  extinction,  and  even 
in  this  case  the  present  Baron  Longueiiil  is  a 
Scotchman  named  Grant,  a  first  cousin  of  the 
author  of  “The  Woman  who  Did,”  and  whose  great 
grandmother  was  the  last  of  the  historic  family  of  Le 
Moyne.  But  much  that  was  taken  from  the  seigneurs 
was  given  to  the  priests,  and  the  estates  and  privileges 
already  belonging  to  the  Church  were  solemnly  con¬ 
firmed  to  it.  This  policy  bore  speedy  fruit.  When 
the  American  Colonies  began  their  revolt,  they  assumed, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Frenchmen  of  Quebec, 
whose  subjugation  to  the  English  yoke  was  only  some 
dozen  years  old,  would  leap  at  the  chance  to  make 
common  cause  with  them.  They  sent  a  delegation, 
headed  by  their  foremost  Roman  Catholic  citizen,  John 
Carroll,  afterwards  the  first  American  bishop  of  his 
communion.  But  his  mission  failed  not  less  completely 
than  did  the  subsequent  and  stormier  one  of  Benedict 
Arnold,  who  during  his  memorable  wintermarch  through 
the  Maine  wilderness,  when  half  his  men  were  dead 
from  starvation  and  exposure,  and  almost  all  the 
baggage  had  to  be  abandoned,  clung  resolutely  to  the 
chest  containing  proclamations  in  French,  calling  upon 
the  habitants  to  rise.  The  latter  were  indeed  not  un¬ 
willing  to  join  the  Americans,  but  their  priests  stopped 


them.  Their  Church  found  itselr  extremely  well-off 
under  English  rule.  It  would  have  been  madness  in 
their  eyes,  for  a  mere  racial  sentiment,  to  yoke  them¬ 
selves  up  in  a  revolutionary  adventure  with  the  rebels 
south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  half  of  whom  were  intolerant 
Puritans  of  the  New  England  type,  and  the  rest  a  non¬ 
sectarian  rabble  led  by  infidels  like  Tom  Paine  and 
Franklin. 

The  position  of  the  French  Canadian  priests  in  1895 
is  precisely  what  it  was  in  1775.  They  have  a  horror 
of  the  common-school  system  and  the  general  free-and- 
easy  religious  attitude  of  the  United  States,  and  they 
carry  this  feeling  to  the  length  of  strenuous  personal 
opposition  to  all  emigration  of  their  flock  across  the 
border.  Instances  are  common  in  the  rural  parts  of 
Quebec  of  families,  whose  sons  are  really  in  Chicago  or 
Boston,  sending  and  receiving  all  correspondence  with 
them  through  some  third  party  in  Manitoba  or  British 
Columbia,  in  order  that  the  local  priest  may  not  suspect 
that  they  have  left  the  Dominion  and  visit  his  dis¬ 
pleasure  on  the  relations  who  remain  behind.  This 
clerical  attitude  of  vigilant  hostility  to  the  United  States 
is  not  unreasonable  either.  The  French  Canadian  at 
home  is  the  most  docile,  not  to  say  servile,  of  all 
religious  devotees.  No  sooner,  however,  does  he  go  to 
the  United  States,  than  he  begins  to  fight  his  priest. 
The  French-Canadian  Catholic  congregations  in  the 
United  States  are  scarcely  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
of  the  Irish,  German,  and  Italian  total,  yet  of  the 
quarrels  between  parishioners  and  pastors  which  annu¬ 
ally  go  to  Rome  for  settlement  they  furnish  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  half.  The  Americans  themselves  have  never 
seriously  considered  the  project  of  annexation  which 
some  Ontario  Canadians  openly  advocate,  for  the  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  that  their  Constitution  and  their  system  of 
government  render  the  assimilation  of  Quebec  wholly 
impossible.  The  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  could 
take  their  places  as  States  in  the  Union  with  very  slight 
alterations  of  law  and  custom.  Quebec,  with  its  en¬ 
dowed  hierarchy,  its  clerical  school  system,  and  its 
feudal  social  structure,  could  come  under  the  rule  of 
Congress  only  as  a  Territory,  to  be  governed  like  one 
of  our  Crown  colonies,  as  Utah  was  in  its  Mormon 
days.  The  Americans  have  no  desire  to  undertake  a  task 
of  this  kind,  and  of  course  the  people  of  Quebec  would 
be  up  in  arms  at  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  a  thing. 

It  is  in  the  peculiar  history  and  character  of  the  French 
Canadian  Church,  then,  that  we  find  the  strongest  and 
most  conclusive  guarantee  of  the  stability  of  the  Dominion 
as  a  part  of  the  Empire.  It  is  the  unique  position  of 
Quebec  and  its  priesthood  which  for  a  generation  has 
deprived  the  talk  on  either  side  of  the  border,  about 
“manifest  destiny”  and  the  “Pan-American”  idea,  of 
all  practical  interest  to  the  mother  country.  Both 
Canadian  parties  have  hitherto  recognized  this,  and  by 
tacit  agreement  avoided  anything  which  threatened  to 
provoke  an  attack  in  force  by  the  Protestant  majority  of 
the  electorate  upon  the  French  Church.  The  apparent 
certainty  that  at  last  such  an  attack  is  to  be  made 
may  have  its  charms  for  certain  worthy  people,  but  the 
Empire  stands  to  win  nothing  by  it,  and  may  easily  lose 
a  great  deal. 

ENGLAND’S  TRUE  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

IMULTANEOUS  French  aggressions  in  three partsof 
the  world,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  the  British 
Government,  made  through  the  mouth  of  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  by  the  unsatisfactory  speech  of  M.  Hanotaux  in  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  constitute  a  situation 
which  demands  careful  and  anxious  consideration  from 
every  Englishman  who  desires  to  look  a  little  ahead. 
Our  political  difficulties  are  further  enhanced  by  the 
atrocities  perpetrated  in  Armenia,  which  do  not  make  it 
easy  for  us  to  support  our  traditional  ally,  the  Turk. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  times  demand  a  strong, 
definite,  unwavering  foreign  policy,  and  there  can  be 
equally  no  question  that  public  opinion  is  in  a  fluid  con¬ 
dition,  and  that  it  is  so  because  the  opinion  of  our  leaders 
on  either  side  is  too  uncertain  to  afford  any  reasonable 
assurance  to  the  public  that  they  know  what  they  want 
and  what  they  would  do,  in  the  not  unlikely  event  of  our 
being  compelled  to  declare  our  intentions  and  to  give 
effect  to  them  by  action.  The  Government,  with  abun- 
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dant  justification,  used  words  the  week  before  last  which, 
if  France  were  in  a  warlike  mood,  might  lead  to  war.  It 
we  were  at  war  with  France,  what  would  Russia  do  ? 
Suppose  Russia  were  to  announce  that  the  cup  of  Turkish 
cruelty,  incompetence,  and  oppression  was  filled,  that 
the  Armenian  atrocities  had  sounded  the  knell  of  Turkish 
tyranny,  and  that  the  dominion  of  Turkey  must  be  taken 
from  her  and  given  to  another,  what  should  we  do  ? 

There  are  two  points  of  supreme  importance  upon 
which  every  British  Government  should  have  unalter¬ 
ably  made  up  its  mind,  and  upon  which  its  mind  should 
be  known  to  all  Europe.  The  first  is,  are  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  to  war  for  the  possession  of  Egypt  ?  The 
second  is,  are  we  determined  to  go  to  war  rather  than 
allow  Russia  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople? 
Upon  the  answer  we  should  give  to  the  latter  question 
the  whole  of  our  foreign  policy  must  turn.  To  some 
extent  it  has  been  a  tradition  with  the  party  to  which  I 
belong  that  we  should  keep  Russia  out  of  Constantinople 
even  at  the  cost  of  a  great  war  j  to  some  extent  it  has 
been  the  tradition  of  the  opposite  party  that  we  should 
not.  How  far  those  traditions  have  been  modified  by 
time  and  reflection,  and  how  far  they  actually  represent 
the  views  of  the  leaders  on  either  side  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  because  no  leader  on  either  side  has  spoken  out. 
Probably  each  leader,  as  usual,  is  waiting  for  a  lead, 
and  so  we  may  once  again  drift  into  a  position  from 
which  there  is  no  escape  but  by  a  war,  undertaken  to 
avoid  a  dishonourable  capitulation  and  to  secure  no 
object  or  purpose,  which  at  one  time,  had  we  known 
our  own  minds,  could  not  have  been  as  well  secured 
without  war.  I  think  most  people  now  admit,  that  the 
Crimean  war  was  a  gigantic  blunder.  I  think  that 
most  people  will  admit  that  a  war  with  Russia  in  1877 
would  also  have  been  a  gigantic  blunder.  If,  then, 
a  war  with  Russia  whenever  she  advances  south¬ 
wards  was,  or  would  have  been,  a  gigantic  blunder, 
why  are  we  asked  to  believe  that  such  a  war  in  the 
future  would  be  an  act  of  wisdom  and  sound  policy  ? 
We  may  thwart  and  retard  Russia  for  a  while  at  a 
great  cost  and  danger  to  ourselves  ;  but  in  the  end  our 
efforts  and  sacrifices  will  be  thrown  away,  the  seat 
of  Russian  Empire  will  be  transferred  from  the  banks 
of  the  Neva  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  Russian 
policy  will  take  a  new  direction  and  Russian  character 
will  enter  upon  a  new  development.  What,  then,  do  we 
gain  by  barring  the  Russian  advance  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  by  insisting  on  keeping  there  the  corrupt, 
rapacious,  maleficent,  unprogressive  Turk?  I  have 
heard  many  reasons  given,  but  they  may  be  all  reduced 
to  these  two  :  that  Russia  as  a  Mediterranean  power 
would  make  our  possible  foes  overwhelmingly  strong  in 
that  sea,  and  that  planted  in  the  Golden  Horn  she  would 
be  a  standing  menace  and  danger  to  our  route  to  India.  I 
would  answer,  that  of  course  it  is  true  that  any  and  every 
country  may  be  a  possible  foe,  but  that  Russia,  finding 
herself  no  longer  balked  by  us,  would  have  no  motive 
for  hostility.  The  Russians  have  no  natural  enmity 
f~  against  the  English.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  like 
us  than  otherwise,  and  would  much  rather  be  friends 
than  foes.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  Crimean 
war  the  Russians  and  English  grew  to  have  a  hearty 
esteem  and  admiration  for  each  other,  and  each  enter¬ 
tained  for  the  other  a  sentiment  of  friendship  and  good¬ 
will  that  neither  felt  for  the  French.  I  have  heard  many 
Russians  assert  that  they  only  worry  us  in  India  and 
make  excursions  and  alarms  on  the  Indian  frontier,  not 
from  any  wish  or  intention  to  invade  India,  which 
they  say  would  be  a  hopeless  enterprise,  but.  to  pay 
us  out  in  Asia  for  the  difficulties  we  plant  in  their  way  in 
Europe.  If  we  withdrew  our  opposition  in  Europe, 
they  would  leave  us  alone  in  Asia.  Of  course  Russian 
assurances  are  Russian  assurances,  and  must  be  taken 
for  what  they  are  worth  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact 
r  that  the  absorption  of  Turkey  by  Russia  would  lead  to 
an  entire  reconstruction  of  the  Russian  Empire,  which 
would  have  to  be  remodelled  and  built  up  anew  almost 
from  its  foundations  ;  that  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
Government  from  the  north  to  the  south  would  be 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  which  would  require 
the  most  careful  and  judicious  handling  ;  that  the  large 
differences  of  climate  and  customs  and  manners  and 
mode  of  life  would  lead  to  equally  large  differences  in 
the  spirit  and  method  of  government  and  in  the  opinions 


and  dispositions  of  the  men  by  which  it  was  carried  on  ; 
that  the  difficulties  of  combining  into  a  manageable 
whole  the  varied  and  discordant  populations  of  which 
the  Empire  wouid  be  composed  would  absorb  all  the 
attention  and  energies  of  the  Russian  Government  for 
many  generations  to  come,  and  would  leave  them  no 
time  or  opportunity,  even  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to 
make  aggressions  upon  their  neighbours ;  that  the 
homogeneity  of  the  Russian  Empire  would  be  impaired, 
it  would  lie  open  to  attack,  and  many  new  elements  of 
weakness  would  be  introduced  :  that  all  these  con¬ 
siderations  (to  which,  if  space  permitted,  others  might 
be  added)  taken  together  make  it  as  certain  as  anything 
that  lies  in  the  future  can  be  that  India  would  be  in 
no  more  danger  of  invasion,  and  our  position  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  no  greater  hazard  of  attack,  than  they 
are  now.  By  coming  to  a  friendly  understanding  with 
Russia,  who  is  more  than  anxious  to  come  to  a  friendly 
understanding  with  us,  our  security  and  tranquillity 
are  assured.  We  could  snap  our  fingers  at  France, 
at  Germany,  at  any  and  every  hostile  combina¬ 
tion.  We  could  quickly  settle  down  in  Egypt  and 
the  Nile  Valley,  we  could  push  our  interests  and 
claims  in  Africa,  we  could  carry  on  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  our  Empire  when  and  where  and  how  we 
chose.  We  should  be  safe.  At  present  we  are  not  safe. 
We  stand  alone,  and  standing  alone  we  can  never  be 
sure  that  two  or  more  Continental  powers,  envious  of 
our  wealth  and  possessions,  may  not  form  a  league  and 
say,  “Come,  let  us  kill  him,  that  the  inheritance  may 
be  ours.”  The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  did  at  one  time 
contemplate  such  a  project,  and  what  has  been  contem¬ 
plated  at  one  time  might  be  carried  out  at  another. 
This  is,  at  least,  a  possibility  which  a  wise  statesmanship 
would  not  dismiss  without  consideration  merely,  because 
there  is  no  immediate  probability  of  its  happening.  But 
no  one  can  maintain  that  there  are  not  immediate  and 
great  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  rapprochement  with 
Russia.  Lord  Rosebery  seems  to  be  fully  aware  of  these 
advantages,  and  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  he  has,  so  far 
as  we  know,  steadily  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  good¬ 
will  of  Russia  and  to  establish  the  most  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  her  and  ourselves.  How  much  this 
means  was  plainly  revealed  by  the  confusion  and  alarm 
which  the  bare  prospect  of  an  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
aroused  in  France.  Such  an  agreement  would  quite 
checkmate  French  plans  and  extinguish  French  hopes. 
The  dainty  ladies  of  Paris  would  have  fallen  on  the 
necks  of  rough  Russian  seamen  in  vain,  and  all  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  vows  of  eternal  friendship  and  brotherly  love 
would  have  passed  and  perished  like  the  froth  on  the 
champagne  that  was  drunk  or  the  smoke  of  the  can¬ 
nonades  that  were  fired.  The  filibustering  of  France 
would  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  we  should  have  a  free 
hand  everywhere.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should 
at  once  invite  Russia  to  step  in  and  seize  Constantinople. 
But  I  am  suggesting  that  both  parties  should  make  up 
their  minds  whether  we  are  to  be  friends  or  foes  of 
Russia,  whether  we  are  to  fight  to  the  last  gasp  to  keep 
her  out  of  Constantinople,  or  whether  we  are  to  stand 
aside  when  she  makes  her  next  effort  to  take  it,  and  by 
so  doing  secure  the  immense  advantages  her  friendship 
and  goodwill  would  undoubtedly  confer  upon  us  both 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make  this  one  remark. 
If  we  are  to  rely  on  the  Suez  Canal  as  our  route  to  India 
in  time  of  war,  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  occupy 
and  permanently  take  possession  of  Egypt.  Every  one 
who  has  been  through  the  Suez  Canal  knows,  but  few 
of  those  who  have  not  seem  to  realize,  that  it  is  a  mere 
ditch,  which  by  the  sinking  of  a  ship,  the  letting  in  of 
sand,  or  in  other  ways,  could  and  would  with  the 
utmost  facility  be  rendered  entirely  useless  to  us  for  the 
passage  of  troopships  or  ships  of  war.  We  should  be 
obliged  immediately  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  if  we 
could,  to  seize,  fortify,  and  garrison  both  ends  of  the 
canal,  afid  allow  no  ships  to  pass  through  it  but  our 
own.  I  need  not  point  out  that  were  we  not  in  possession 
of  Egypt  this  might  not  only  be  impossible  but  might 
be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility  by  other  Powers  with 
whom  we  were  not  at  war,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  international  agreement  by  which  the 
neutrality  of  the  Canal  is  guaranteed.  Yet  if  we  did  not 
act  in  this  summary  way,  our  road  to  India  via  the  Suez 
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Canal  would  very  soon  be  blocked.  If  that  route  is  valu¬ 
able  to  us,  we  must,  in  self-defence,  occupy  Egypt 
permanently ;  if  it  is  not  valuable  to  us,  we  had 
better  clear  out  of  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
reconstruct  our  policy  on  new  lines.  It  would  then  be 
our  interest  to  take  Morocco,  which  we  might  secure  by 
handing  over  Egypt  to  France  and  Gibraltar  to  Spain. 
In  this  letter  I  have  raised  many  large  questions,  which, 
of  course,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  argue  out  in 
detail,  but  I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  there 
are  certain  questions  in  our  foreign  policy  which  we 
ought  to  face  seriously,  and  upon  which  it  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance  that  the  country  should  know  its  own 
mind,  so  that  both  parties  may  pursue  a  steady,  con¬ 
sistent,  clearly  defined,  and  well-understood  line  of 
action.  E.  W.  Beckett. 

AT  WESTMINSTER. 

House  of  Commons,  12  April. 

HERE  we  aren’t.  Silence  reigns  in  chambers  and 
corridors  and  lobbies  but  yesterday  resonant  with 
the  expression  of  a  thousand  feelings  and  opinions. 
Perhaps  the  hardest-worked  man  in  the  whole  business 
has  been  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Doing 
justice  to  sentiment  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  the 
average  onlooker  supposes,  and  there  has  been  a  very 
large  quantity  of  sentiment  wanting  to  have  justice  done 
to  it  during  the  past  few  days.  Everything  public  tends 
to  be  overdone  ;  but  no  reasonable  human  creature  can 
grudge  the  amount  of  emotion  excited  by  the  transition 
from  Old  Speaker  to  New.  Sunt  lacrimce  rerum ,  but 
while  we  welcome  the  coming  Gully  and  speed  the  going 
Peel,  let  us  not  forget  the  laborious  official  who  worked 
it  all  into  shape.  Besides,  Sir  William  had  not  merely 
the  Speakership  sentiment  to  provide  for.  He  had  the 
temperance  question  on  his  hands  as  well. 

Yet  he  did  what  was  right  by  both.  And  he  did  it 
boldly  and  manfully.  A  number  of  hypercritical  people 
have  complained  to  me  that  Sir  W.  wrote  out  the  whole 
of  the  Speakership  and  teetotal  feeling  in  the  retirement 
and  coolness  of  his  own  private  room,  and  then  read  the 
entire  thing,  openly  and  with  fervour,  to  the  assembled 
and  observant  blouse  of  Commons.  Well,  not  exactly, 
yet  why  not?  Would  you  have  had  him  commit  his 
MS.  to  memory,  and  say  it  off  as  if  it  were  welling  up 
spontaneously  from  a  heart  moved  immediately  by  exist¬ 
ing  circumstances  ?  I  object  entirely  to  such  a  dishonest 
waste  of  public  time,  and  nothing  gave  me  more  satis¬ 
faction  during  the  past  rather  unsatisfactory  week  than 
to  see  Sir  W.,  after  faithfully  plodding  through  say  fifty- 
eight  sheets  of  Local  Option  statement,  bravely  lift  the 
two  remaining  pages  and  deliberately  read  off  the 
moving  peroration,  not  forgetting  to  turn  round,  as  his 
manner  is,  when  he  thinks  he  is  making  a  jocular  or  an 
affecting  point,  to  his  followers,  as  much  as  to  say,  Don’t 
you  think  I  had  them  there  ?  I  do  not  myself  see  the 
necessity  for  all  this  perorating  in  a  business  assembly. 

I  think  it  a  survival  from  the  times  when  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  good  deal  of  a  display  scene  for  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  University  rehearsals.  But  if  it  has  got 
to  be  gone  through,  by  all  means  let  us  have  the  honest 
and  unabashed  performance  so  courageously  illustrated 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

How  we  are  going  to  get  on  after  Easter  Heaven 
only  knows.  With  the  closure,  of  course,  you  can  do 
what  you  like,  provided  your  Speaker  comes  up  to 
expectation,  and  from  a  Speaker  elected  after  American 
precedent  and  on  party  lines,  you  may  probably  and 
ultimately  expect  not  a  little.  But,  for  the  present, 
ancient  tradition  may  have  its  influence,  and  you  will 
not  be  able,  with  due  regard  to  decency,  to  hurry  over 
either  the  Welsh  Church,  the  Irish  Land,  or  the  Local 
Option  Bills.  They  all  “  bristle  — I  believe  that  is  the 
correct  vox  technica  of  descriptive  reporting — with 
points  of  legitimate  discussion,  on  which  our  industrious 
friends,  Hanbury,  Bartley,  Bowles,  Butcher,  &c.,  may 
expatiate  long  and  blamelessly  in  their  congenial  ad 
infinitum  line. 

More  particularly,  I  think,  is  this  true  of  the  Irish 
Bill.  The  two  others  may  be  said  to  contain  only  one 
principle  each.  The  question  whether  there  should  be  a 
“national”  religion  in  addition  to  the  religion  felt  and 
professed  by  .the  individual  members  of  the  nation, 


seems  to  me  personally,  and  on  Lord  Selborne’s  express 
teaching,  as  futile  as  whether  there  can  be  a  “national  ” 
head  of  hair  in  addition  to  the  cropped  or  flowing  locks 
of  the  separate  personalities  of  the  community.  Still, 
there  the  question  is,  and  it  is  debateable.  Similarly  the 
question,  as  put  with  really  wonderful  skill  and  vigour  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  whether  a  majority  is  morally  entitled  to 
dictate  its  refreshments  to  a  minority,  is  also  a  large 
one  and  capable  of  large  discussion.  But  both  ques¬ 
tions  centralize  controversy,  and  offer  the  prospect  of 
conclusion.  The  Irish  Bill,  on  the  other  hand,  raises  at 
least  half  a  dozen  general  principles,  each  of  them  going 
to  the  very  root  of  the  most  important  human  interests. 

How  is  the  like  of  myself  ever  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
such  a  business  ?  I  have  listened  intently  to  endless  dis¬ 
sertations  on  “Adams  v.  Dunseath  ”  by  masters,  I 
presume,  of  that  terrible  case,  until  I  have  come  to  the 
Socratic  conclusion  that  all  that  I  know  is,  nothing  can 
be  known.  The  Scotch  Solicitor-General  has  made  a 
Parliamentary  reputation  out  of  it,  which  nobody  who 
knows  him  will  either  grudge  or  be  surprised  at.  But 
how  are  he  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  and  John  Dillon, 
and  T.  W.  Russell,  and  my  good  friend  Sexton,  who 
made,  of  course,  the  usual  supreme  intellectual  display  on 
the  subject,  ever  to  be  reconciled  on  the  points  they  pro¬ 
fess  and  no  doubt  desire  to  advocate  in  common  ?  T.  W. 
has  been,  inmyopinion,  peculiarly  powerful  thisweek.  His 
point  on  the  non-application  of  Local  Option  to  Ireland 
will  have  to  be  more  heard  of  by  and  by,  if  we  ever  get  to 
the  second  reading  of  that  measure  ;  but  in  the  mean¬ 
time  what  is  to  become  of  his  and  the  Chief  Secretary’s 
extraordinary  advocacy  of  landlords’  rights  ?  As  both 
Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Courtney  pointed  out,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  while  apparently  standing  up  stoutly  for  the 
tenant’s  right  to  every  possible  penny  realizable  out  of 
his  improvements,  made  an  admission,  which,  to  the 
ordinary  intelligence,  seems  to  give  away  the  case  of 
his  clients  completely  and  hopelessly.  A  tenant,  by 
cheaply  draining  a  bog,  raises  the  value  of  the  resulting 
field  from  a  shilling  to  a  pound  an  acre.  Mr.  Morley 
says  the  landlord  must  have  a  share  of  the  added  nine¬ 
teen  shillings,  and  T.  W.  backs  him  up. 

But  why?  naturally  ask  extreme  Irishmen  and  exact 
reasoners.  What  is  there  in  bogs,  Serbonian  or  other, 
that  should  deprive  improving  tenants  of  their  otherwise 
conceded  rights  to  whatever  they  can  add  to  prairie  value  ? 
Yet  this  is  only  one  out  of  a  score  of  argumentative  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  the  professed  friends  of  the  Irish  tenant 
are  involved  with  each  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  per¬ 
fectly  good  controversial  case  which  the  advocates  of 
the  landlord  have  to  state.  I  look  forward  with  great 
intellectual  interest  to  the  development  of  the  various 
and  inevitable  discussions  involved  ;  but  I  must  say  I  do 
not  understand  how  time  is  to  be  found  for  them  and 
other  needful  things  as  well.  When  my  esteemed  friend 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  claims  a  fireworshipping  vote  on  the 
Speakership,  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  to  stop  him  ; 
but  just  as  little  do  I  see  how  this  frightful  discussing 
machine  is  to  be  stopped  or  otherwise  profitably  regu¬ 
lated  at  all.  R-  Wallace. 

AIMEE  DESCLEE.* 

N  that  funeral  elegy  which  Alexandre  Dumas  laid 
like  a  flower  on  the  new-made  grave  of  Aimee 
Descl^e,  he  had  tears  for  the  loss  of  a  great  artist,  but 
none  for  the  death  of  the  woman.  “  Elle  a  bien  gagnd 
sa  mort,”  he  wrote,  and  as  she  had  wooed  that  last  of 
all  lovers  with  the  ardour  of  the  agonized,  it  only 
remained  to  her  patron  and  friend  “  de  retarder  de 
quelques  minutes  l’^ternel  oubli  dans  lequel  elle  va 
descendre.”  And  now  that  Dumas  has  also  passed  that 
same  way,  another  seeks  to  pierce  for  a  moment  the 
mists  that  have  gathered  round  Descl^e’s  shadowy  feet, 
and  to  fill  in  the  faint  outlines  of  her  memory  with  the 
very  form  and  pressure  of  her  life.  As  the  true  image 
of  a  woman  can  only  be  fashioned  out  of  the  extent  and 
the  expression  of  her  affection,  we  owe  some  gratitude 
to  M.  Paul  Duplan  for  having  published  the  long  series 
of  letters  written  by  Descl^e  to  the  most  loved  and  loyal 
of  her  lovers,  who  still  preserves  his  incognito  under  the 
name  of  “Fanfan.”  Had  the  work  of  editing  and 

*  “  Lettres  de  Aim£e  Descl^e  d  Fanfan."  Edited  by  Paul  Duplan. 
Paris  ;  Calmann  L6vy.  1895. 
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assorting  this  correspondence  been  carried  out  with  as 
much  ability  as  zeal,  our  debt  to  M.  Duplan  would  be 
greater  than  it  is.  But  not  even  the  disorderly  plan  of 
the  book,  nor  the  trivial  style  and  sentiment  of  the  para¬ 
graphs  that  are  sandwiched  between  the  letters,  pre¬ 
sumably  for  the  purpose  of  cohesion,  can  destroy  the 
pathetic  interest  of  the  letters  themselves.  For  they  are, 
in  an  unusual  degree,  the  spontaneous  reflection  of  the 
writer’s  mind  and  mood,  gay,  like  her,  grave,  like  her, 
drifting  ever,  as  she  drifted,  between  love  s  sins  and 
love’s  sorrows,  between  the  art  and  the  man. 

Although  genius  has  no  biography,  Desclee  reveals 
much  of  her  life-history  in  these  letters.  She  had  all 
that  hysterical  passion  for  confessing  which  touches  so 
many  women’s  lives  to  tragic  issues.  Whether  it  was 
an  aspiration  after  a  conventual  heaven,  or  a  relapse  into 
the  hell  of  reckless  prostitution,  Desclde  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  tell  it  either  to  Dumas,  who  replies, 

“  ne  cabotinez  pas  trop,”  or  to  Fanfan,  who  begins  by 
sulking  to  save  his  soldier’s  self-respect,  and  ends  by 
becoming  acquiescent  if  not  complaisant.  “  Je  suis  un 
monstre,”  she  writes,  instead  of  the  welcome  he  has  been 
awaiting,  “un  etre  Strange,  une  creature  incomplete  et 
pourtant  mon  cceur  est  plein  de  toi,  and  proceeds  to 
give  him  a  description  of  her  new  lover.  Possessed  by 
this  frenzy  of  self-revelation,  she  experienced  the  same 
delight  in  expressing  her  shame  that  Rousseau  had  in 
making  a  book  out  of  it  and  Villon  a  poem.  But  there 
was  in  these  last  confessors  a  sordid  intention  to  convert 
their  spiritual  infamy  into  material  benefit  of  which  there 
was  not  a  trace  in  Descl6e.  The  delirium  of  disclosure 
was  all  she  desired,  and  that  over  she  strove  to  let  the 
dead  past  bury  its  dead.  “  Au  nom  du  ciel  n[en  parlons 
pas  ” — this  to  Fanfan,  who  was  urged  by  jealousy  to 
dwell  upon  details— “  ou  bien  je  me  ddcourage,  je  me 
cloitre,  je  me  suicide.”  On  another  occasion,  a  question 
of  his  extracted  the  story  of  her  past,  a  youth  of  hunger 
and  low  vice,  for  which  she  desired  and  deserved  to  be 
held  blameless.  “  Ce  pass4  a  existe  avant  moi,”  is  surely 
the  most  pitiful  indictment  of  fate  ever  uttered.  And  even 
as  she  divests  her  soul  of  its  last  garment,  the  strange 
duality  of  her  nature  with  its  imperious  impulses  seems 
to  have  been  dimly  perceptible  to  her:  “  Ne  me  tour- 
mente  pas,  Fanfan,  songe  que  j’ai  le  meme  chagrin  que 

toi.”  . 

At  other  times  her  letters  are  full  of  childish  prattle 
about  her  artistic  triumphs  in  Italy  and  Paris,  her 
new  dresses,  or  her  pet  dog,  interwoven  with  an  almost 
maternal  tenderness  for  her  lover.  In  the  later  ones  the 
allusions  to  her  health  become  more  frequent.  She  is 
torn  between  her  love  of  the  stage,  with  Dumas  and  her 
managers  urging  her  to  the  creation  of  new  roles,  and  a 
longing  for  the  rest  and  leisure  of  a  simple  country  life. 
Again  and  again  she  entreats  Fanfan  to  join  her  in  some 
quiet  village  retreat,  and  forsakes  her  intention  at  the 
last  moment  to  impersonate  the  heroine  of  a  new  drama 
at  six  hundred  francs  a  night.  But  all  the  time  the  in¬ 
sidious  disease  was  gaining  ground,  until  it  began  to  sap 
that  wonderful  vitality  and  gradually  to  turn  DescRe’s 
thoughts  from  the  footlights  to  the  grave.  The  fatigue 
of  her  visit  to  London  drained  the  last  drop  of  her 
energy,  and  she  returned  to  Paris  a  dying  woman, 
although  a  flicker  of  hope,  a  phantom  of  returning 
health,  seems  to  have  haunted  her  last  hour  on  earth. 
“Mon  cher  Fanfan,  je  crois  qu’on  me  sauvera.  Je  vous 
aime  et  je  vous  attends,”  she  wrote  just  before,  death 
found  her,  as  it  finds  all  the  great  ones  of  earth,  with  the 
breath  of  love  and  life  upon  their  lips.  _ 

Bound  up  with  these  letters  is  a  portrait  of  Aim£e 
Desclee.  It  is  one  of  those  faces  in  which  the  lines  of 
absolute  beauty  are  replaced  by  an  intangible  charm 
more  potent  than  mere  regularity  of  feature.  There  are 
the  winged  nostrils  and  the  sensitive  mouth,  an  assurance 
of  emotional  ardour  united  to  an  appreciation  of  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  life  ;  in  the  eyes  something  of  infantine  candour, 
something  of  disillusion  and  saddened  memories,  while 
an  indescribable  pathos,  tinged  with  the  possibilities  of 
every  passion,  lies  in  the  expression  of  this  wonderful 
face,  in  whose  presence  “  toutes  les  jolies  femmes  sem- 
blent  insignifiantes  et  passent  inaper^ues.”  To  the  close 
observer  this  portrait  is  eloquent  of  the  woman’s  whole 
nature,  swayed  by  the  wind  of  every  impulse,  misunder¬ 
stood  and  misunderstanding,  vowed  to  sorrow  by  the  mere 
complexity  of  her  own  temperament,  now  enamoured  of 


virtue,  now  yielding  to  that  “  nostalgic  de  la  boue, 
which  was  possibly  a  recrudescence  of  youthful  tenden¬ 
cies.  At  one  time  she  asks  banfan  to  embrace  his 
mother  while  thinking  of  her,  and  at  another  assures 
him  that  chastity  is  impossible  in  her  profession.  t 
may  be  that  a  diseased  physical  constitution  reacted 
upon  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and  destroyed  its 
equilibrium,  or  it  may  be  that  AiimSe  Desclde  paid  a 
heavier  price  for  her  genius  than  the  gods  are  wont  to 
exact.  It  was  probably  a  combination  of  causes 
that  rendered  her  so  absolutely  the  slave  of  the 
moment,  whose  impulse,  whether  good  or  evil,  she 
never  dreamed  of  resisting.  No  woman  was  ever  such 
an  optimist  as  Desclde;  no  one  ever  found  less  soul- 
satisfaction  in  her  creed.  For  it  might  almost  be  said 
of  her  that  she  sinned  but  for  the  sake  of  repenting,  lor 
the  debauch  of  self-abnegation,  which  was  to  her  as 
much  a  pleasure  as  an  expiation.  There  was,  however, 
nothing  artificial  about  it.  Her  remorse  was,  like  her¬ 
self,  perfectly  sincere  ;  the  bent  of  her  mind  made  the 
simplest  pose  impossible.  In  these  latter  days  we  talk 
about  our  emotions  till  we  have  exhausted  every,  pulsa¬ 
tion  ;  but  DescRe’s  voluble  despair  left  her.  sensations  as 
keen  as  ever,  because  her  emotional  capacity  was  deeper 
than  ours.  She  had  the  great  heart  of  genius— this 
French  actress  whom  the  gods  loved  that  infinite 
mobility  of  soul  and  body  which  takes  the  colour  of 
every  pain  and  every  pleasure,  whether  begotten  of  its 
own  experience  or  another’s.  It  was  this  extraordinary 
flexibility  which  made  Desclee  the  greatest  actress  of 
her  day,  and  a  woman  who  united  an  almost  virginal 
sweetness  of  soul  with  the  licence  of  a  courtesan. 

Paul  Duplan  calls  her  “une  ddtraqude  inter mittente, 
and  where  all  terse  descriptions  are  inadequate,  his  is  as 
good  as  any.  For  in  spite  of  her  sins  and  her  sorrows, 
or  perhaps  because  of  them,  there  was  in  Aim^e  Desclee 
a  strain  of  that  nameless  finer  leaven  “  ce  que  1  homme 
ici-bas  appelle  le  genie.” 

IN  PORTUGAL. 

TN  Portugal,  as  in  other  Southern  countries,  it  is  the 
1  peasant  who  embodies  the  genuine  character  of  his 
nation.  On  the  farms  and  in  the  fields,  where  he  follows 
a  light  wooden  plough  of  the  antique  Virgilian  pattern, 
he  retains  unspoilt  his  original  qualities,  the  old-world 
lore,  the  countless  superstitions,  the  hardiness  and 
simplicity,  of  his  remote  forefathers.  The  traveller  who 
hurries  through  cities  and  summarizes  his  brief  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  native  in  a  phrase,  has  often  little  notion 
how  wide  a  difference  separates  the  dweller  in  the  town 
from  the  dweller  in  the  country.  There,  instead  of  a 
distrustful  politeness,  he  will  find  openness  and  uncon¬ 
scious  dignity.  It  seems  as  though  a  kind  of  aristocra¬ 
tic  tradition  lingered  there,  which  has  been  lost,  or, 
perha'ps,  never  existed,  in  the  jostling  life  of  the  town- 
What  strikes  one  first  in  the  aspect  of  Portugal  is  the 
singular  absence  of  men.  It  is  almost  a  rare  sight  to 
see  a  male  labourer  in  the  field.  Nearly  everything  is 
done  by  women  :  this  last  autumn,  even,  women  were 
for  the  first  time  called  in  to  help  at  the  wine-presses  up 
the  Douro.  Why  is  this?  It  is,  apparently,  the  grow¬ 
ing  burden  of  taxation  which  drives  the  men  to  emigrate. 
By  hundreds,  almost  every  steamer  takes  them  to  the 
Brazils.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  country  will 
be  set  financially  on  a  securer  footing  ;  then,  probably, 
the  exiles  will  return.  But,  meanwhile,  the  drain  is 
constant  and  alarming. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  the  stronger  men,  those  of  finest 
physique,  have  emigrated  :  certainly  the  men  one  meets 
are  noticeably  inferior  to  the  women.  These  are  often 
superb  types ;  large  of  feature,  ox-eyed,,  with  ample 
bosom  and  muscular  limbs,  they  move  swiftly,  in  spite 
of  the  heavy  burdens  poised  on  the  head,  with  an.  easy, 
magnificent  carriage.  There  is  about  them  a  kind  of 
animal  grace  and  equilibrium,  an  animal  calmness  and 
fullness  of  gaze.  Always  bare-footed  and  bare-legged, 
except  for  the  wooden  soco  in  wet  weather,  they  wear 
innumerable  petticoats,  gathered  up  a  little  below  the 
waist  by  the  faxa>  a  kind  of  flannel  sash.  Over  their 
heads  is  a  bright-coloured  handkerchief,  tied  now  under 
the  hair,  now  under  the  chin  ;  for  the  ways  of  tying  it 
and  the  etiquette  which  appropriates  each  way  to  par¬ 
ticular  occasions  are  too  mysterious  for  a  stranger  to 
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grasp.  Then,  if  there  is  something  to  be  carried,  a 
round  hat  of  soft  black  felt,  with  a  pad  laid  upon  it, 
supports  the  jar  of  water,  the  basket  of  live  fowls,  the 
bundle  of  furze,  or  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be. 

It  is  a  hard  life  of  long  days,  the  life  of  these  women  ; 
but  though  with  age  there  comes  a  certain  severity  of 
feature  usual  to  all  who  toil  in  the  fields,  one  remarks 
also  an  erectness  of  bearing  in  their  figures,  even  of 
those  who  are  gray-haired,  and  a  sort  of  simple  light¬ 
heartedness  in  their  speech  and  friendly  salutations.  It 
is  not  long  before  one  divines  part  of  the  secret  of  this 
cheerfulness.  It  is  the  sunshine.  That  joyous,  pene¬ 
trating,  triumphant  warmth  has  pierced  to  the  core  of 
these  people  :  a  part  of  their  life,  habitual  and  ancient 
as  the  mountains  which  bred  them,  it  has  been  kneaded, 
so  to  speak,  into  their  flesh  and  blood.  One  thinks  of 
certain  quarters  of  London  ;  of  that  region  about 
Deptford,  through  which  the  South-Eastern  line  passes  ; 
of  the  desert  of  roofs  and  chimneys,  the  rows  of  dwarf 
houses  and  little  yards,  with  clothes  hung  out,  blackening 
in  the  smoky  air,  the  pale  faces  pausing  from  work  to 
look  up  at  the  train,  the  ragged  children  :  it  is  as  if  one 
turned  page  after  page  of  a  miserable  story.  Only  flaring, 
monstrous  advertisements  interrupt  with  strident  colours 
that  monotony  of  dimness.  The  familiar  picture  returns 
to  the  mind  with  a  shock,  so  strange  is  the  contrast. 
Perhaps  you  have  climbed  a  point  in  one  of  those  hill- 
ranges  that  run  parallel  with  the  sea,  and  are  looking  out 
over  the  wide  landscape.  The  high  knoll  is  crowned,  as 
so  often  in  Portugal,  with  a  chapel  ;  as  you  lean  over 
the  whitewashed  wall  surrounding  its  green  enclosure, 
your  eye  catches  the  far-off  dazzling  white  of  similar 
chapels  set  on  the  surrounding  hills.  The  country  sleeps 
in  sunshine  beneath  you,  and  stretched  at  full  length  on 
his  back  a  labourer  lies  on  the  broad,  flat-topped  wall. 
The  wood-sawyers  in  a  copse  below  are  eating  their 
noon-day  meal :  you  hear  their  talk  and  laughter. 

It  is  terrible  work,  that  of  the  sawyers  ;  but  labour  in 
this  sweet  stimulant  air  does  not  entirely  blunt  enjoy¬ 
ment.  It  was  our  happy  fortune  lately  to  spend  some 
days  on  a  “  quinta,”  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  once 
belonging  to  a  rich  and  powerful  monastery,  now  sup¬ 
pressed.  A  high  wall,  centuries  old,  enclosed  the 
church,  sumptuous  with  florid  wood-carving,  the 
cloisters  and  monastery  buildings  surrounding  a  court 
and  immense  stone  fountain,  the  orchard,  and  the  farm. 
On  the  threshing  floors  one  would  see  women  threshing 
with  their  flails  the  maize  grown  in  a  valley  by  the 
stream ;  for  the  quinta  is  well  irrigated,  and  not  even 
in  moist  hollows  of  Devonshire  could  one  see  grass  of 
fresher  and  more  vivid  green.  To  the  Portuguese 
farmer  water  means  everything  ;  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  it,  the  land  will  yield  him  its  three  crops  a  year  ;  so 
it  is  stored  in  great  tanks  and  reservoirs,  ornamented 
often  with  those  sixteenth-century  tiles  for  which  the 
Portuguese  potters  were  famous,  and  panels  of  which, 
inlaid  on  the  outer  or  inner  walls,  give  richness  to  all 
their  architecture.  A  farm  like  this  reveals  something 
of  the  life  of  the  peasants,  and  certainly  that  impression 
of  their  natural  gaiety  which  we  have  spoken  of  was 
confirmed  when  one  heard  at  night,  long  after  the 
English  labourer  would  be  in  bed,  the  sound  of  a  guitar, 
mingled  with  singing  and  laughter,  from  the  corridors 
of  the  dismantled  monastery. 

On  the  Douro,  also,  when  the  great,  fantastically 
peaked  boats  are  returning,  at  evening,  from  market 
in  Oporto  to  the  various  villages  up  stream,  the  same 
sounds  of  music  and  merriment  travel  over  the  wide 
water.  Twenty  in  a  boat,  the  villagers  sing  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  oars,  and  the  succession  of  boats,  bright 
with  many-coloured  dresses,  is  a  pleasant  picture.  Or 
watch  these  same  peasants  on  the  railway  :  how  they 
stand  at  the  windows,  to  inhale  the  air,  to  miss  nothing 
of  the  landscape,  however  familiar.  In  England,  only 
children  have  such  a  primitive,  keen  simplicity  of  enjoy¬ 
ment.  But  these  happy  people  of  the  Peninsula  are 
wiser  than  we  ;  they  enjoy  their  travelling  whole¬ 
heartedly,  at  leisure.  Not  long  ago  the  railway  from 
Lisbon  to  Oporto  put  on  an  “express,”  which  achieved 
no  less,  we  have  heard,  than  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
But  it  had  soon  to  be  discontinued  ;  the  public,  at  this 
extravagant  speed,  got  too  little  travelling  for  its  money. 
And,  really,  a  stranger  need  not,  as  he  always  does, 
complain  ;  for  he  sees  the  country  at  his  leisure,  and 


what  could  be  lovelier,  say,  than  that  country  once 
named  by  the  Romans  for  its  beauty  “  the  Elysian 
fields,”  between  Douro  and  Minho,  in  spring  when  all 
is  in  bloom  ;  or  in  autumn,  when  the  tall  cherry  trees, 
on  which  the  vines  are  trained,  have  changed  colour, 
and  the  valleys  burn  with  their  crimson  ? 

It  is  with  the  vague,  infinite  murmur  of  the  Atlantic 
always  in  one’s  ears,  that  the  day  is  spent  on  this  pine- 
grown  coast  ;  at  night,  especially,  the  sound  comes  over 
miles  of  forest  with  a  surprising  and  solemn  clearness. 
The  sea  pervades  the  air.  Yet  Portugal  is  no  longer, 
as  in  a  former  age,  the  spouse  of  the  sea,  inheriting,  like 
England  since,  the  sailor’s  passion  for  adventure,  and 
penetrating,  first  among  European  nations,  into  the  dis¬ 
tant  oceans.  The  days  of  Henry  the  Navigator  seem 
to  have  gone  for  ever.  There  is  a  melancholy  in  all 
such  histories  of  decline  ;  but  the  Portugal  of  to-day, 
with  a  land  naturally  rich,  with  a  population  by  no 
means  degenerate,  excites  also  a  feeling  of  wonder. 
Why  is  the  country  not  more  active,  more  prosperous 
than  it  is  ? 

Here,  to  conclude  with,  is  a  characteristic  little  inci¬ 
dent,  which  the  reader  may  interpret  as  he  will.  Does 
it  betoken  an  entirely  perverted  moral  sense,  or  does  it 
denote  a  fund  of  generous  feeling,  the  raw  material  of 
what  might  become  a  fine  passion  in  fine  causes  ? 

It  was  at  a  village  station,  a  few  miles  south  of  Minho. 
As  the  train  approached  it,  we  perceived,  vaguely,  in  the 
strong  sunshine,  a  mass  of  various  colour,  that  resolved 
itself  into  the  bright  handkerchiefs,  aprons,  and  petti¬ 
coats  of  a  crowd  of  women  and  children.  The  platform 
was  filled  with  them  to  overflowing.  Then,  as  the  train 
stopped,  and  its  noise  subsided,  an  extraordinary  sound 
arose.  It  was  the  sound  of  violent  weeping,  a  chorus 
of  sobs  and  tears.  The  cause  was  soon  evident.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  station  was  a  double  file  of  tran¬ 
quil  soldiers  ;  and  between  them  stood  a  pleasant-looking 
fellow  in  ordinary  dress,  his  hat  in  his  hand.  The 
lamentation  was  redoubled ;  children  were  handed  to  the 
man  to  be  kissed  :  and  as  he  was  led  along  the  platform, 
the  women  caught  his  hands  and  covered  them  with 
kisses  and  tears.  Even  after  the  train  had  moved  out, 
they  ran  after  it,  stumbling  and  sobbing  :  more  appeared 
from  cottages  along  the  rail  :  and  it  was  some  time 
before  doleful  cries  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  ceased 
to  follow  us.  Who  was  this  much-beloved  hero  ?  A 
conscript  taken  from  his  home  ?  No,  this  was  a  convict, 
condemned  to  transportation  for  poisoning.  In  Portugal, 
sympathy  is  always  with  the  prisoner,  it  seems. 

EXCELSIOR. 

TO  rise  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  popular  illusions,  is 
by  no  means  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  young 
proletarian,  playing  happily  in  his  native  gutter,  scarcely 
realizes  this.  So  soon  as  he  begins  to  think  at  all  about 
himself,  his  teachers  begin  the  evil  lesson  of  ambition  ; 
he  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  distant  peaks,  and  the  sun  is 
bright  upon  them  and  they  seem  very  fair.  The  garru¬ 
lous  Smiles  comes  his  way  with  his  stories  of  men  who 
have  “  got  on  ” — without  a  word  of  warning  against  the 
sorrows  of  success.  No  one  warns  him  of  the  penalties. 
Every  one  speaks  of  climbing  as  though  it  were  bliss 
unspeakable.  And  so  the  young  proletarian,  finding  his 
limbs  are  stout  and  the  strength  is  in  him,  starts  con¬ 
fidently  enough,  by  the  way  of  book  or  barter  as  his 
tastes  incline. 

Let  the  epic  Smiles  tell  of  the  career  of  those  who 
win.  Let  no  one  tell  of  those  who  fall,  who  drop  by  the 
way  with  bodies  enfeebled  by  overstudy,  underfed,  who  are 
lost  amidst  the  mountain  fogs  of  commercial  morality. 
Our  concern  is  with  those  who  win,  to  whom  a  day  comes 
when  they  can  see  their  schoolmates  far  below  them, 
still  paddling  happily  in  the  gutter,  can  look  down  on 
venerable  heads  to  which  they  once  looked  up,  and, 
turning  the  other  way,  behold  the  Promised  Land.  One 
might  think  it  would  be  all  exultation,  this  Nebo  inci¬ 
dent,  the  happiest  of  all  possible  positions  in  the  sad  life 
of  man.  It  may  be  even,  that  the  man  from  below  tells 
himself  as  much.  And  then  he  looks  round  for  some 
sympathetic  participator. 

With  that  he  discovers,  though  perhaps  not  all  at 
once,  the  peculiar  discomfort  of  worldly  success.  In  his 
new  stratum  he  finds  pleasant  people  enough,  people  who 
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were  born  in  that  station,  educated  to  keep  in  it,  and 
who  regard  it — perhaps  correctly — as  properly  their  own. 
To  them  he  is  an  intruder,  and  largely  inexplicable.  He 
knows  that  any  allusion  to  that  steep  pathway  of  broken 
heads  overwhich  he  has  clambered — forall  human  success 
is  relative,  and  if  one  man  rises  some  other  must  fall 

_ and  which  he  has  found  such  excitement  in  ascending, 

any  such  allusion  he  knows  will  be  the  mental  equivalent 
to  putting  his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat. 
Usually  the  man  from  below  has  a  more  than  average 
brain,  and  is  sensitive  enough,  and  keeps  the  Most 
Interesting  Topic  of  his  life  to  himself.  He  knows, 
too,  the  legend  of  the  Bounder,  knows  that  these  people 
credit  all  men  who  rise  from  his  class  with  an  aggressive 
ostentation,  with  hair-oil  and  at  least  one  massive  gold 
chain,  if  not  two,  besides  a  complete  inversion  of  the 
normal  aspirate.  He  imagines  that  people  expect 
breaches  of  their  particular  laws,  and  he  knows,  too, 
that  there  is  some  ground  for  that  expectation.  He 
blunders  at  times  from  sheer  watchfulness. 

You  begin  to  perceive  the  hair-shirt.  To  speak  in  the 
tongue  of  Herbert  Spencer,  the  man  from  below  is  not 
adapted  to  his  environment.  That  is  not  all  ;  he  is 
adapted  to  no  environment.  Though  the  language  of 
the  people  of  the  new  stratum  is  not  his  mother  tongue, 
though  their  manners  and  customs  fit  like  a  slop  suit,  he 
has  acquired  just  enough  of  these  things  to  be  equally 
out  of  his  element  below.  He  is  a  kind  of  social  miscel¬ 
lany,  a  book  of  short  stories,  a  volume  of  reminiscences 
of  People  I  have  Met.  And  that  friend,  that  dear 
friend,  who  is  the  salt  of  life,  with  whom  he  may  let  his 
mind  run  free,  whose  prejudices  are  the  same,  whose 
habits  coincide — the  man  from  below  knows  him  not. 
There  was  A  in  the  pound  a  week  stage,  ’tis  true,  and  B 
at  the  three  hundred  phase,  and  C  in  the  early  thousands ; 
but  in  some  mysterious  way  they  were  all  aggrieved.  A 
time  came  when  each  remarked  in  a  tone  that  tang  false, 
“You’re  getting  such  a  Swell  now,  you  know,”  and  he 
saw  a  new  light  in  the  erstwhile  friendly  eye,  and  there¬ 
with  yawned  a  gulf.  His  friends  are  not  life  companions 
but  epochs,  influences.  And  he  has  worse  troubles.  One 
of  two  things  happens  to  the  man  from  below  in  his 
marrying.  Either  he  marries  some  one  down  below 
there,  and  she  cannot  keep  pace  with  him,  or  he  marries 
up  above — some  one  very  charming  and  young,  and  he 
cannot  keep  pace  with  her 

For  by  the  time  he  has  risen  to  his  highest  stratum, 
and  donned  the  stiffest,  prickliest  hair-shirt  of  all,  the 
man  from  below  begins  to  feel  old.  He  has  never  been 
a  youth  at  that  level,  and  he  does  not  know  how  to 
begin.  The  perennial  youthfulness  of  your  retired 
general — who  is  perhaps  half  his  age  again— appals 
him.  You  see  him  watching  cricket  in  a  puzzled  way — 
he  had  no  time  for  cricket— or  hanging  over  the  railings 
of  Rotten  Row  (in  an  attitude  that  he  feels  instinctively 
is  a  little  incorrect),  and  staring  at  the  handsome, 
healthy,  well-dressed  people  who  ride  by.  Theirs  is  the 
earth.  His  means  for  horse  exercise  came  when  his 
nerve  for  it  had  gone.  The  wine  of  life  does  not  wait, 
p  After  all  the  man  he  has  ousted  had  drunk  the  best  of 
the  cup.  For  the  conqueror,  the  dregs. 

That  is  the  disillusionment  of  the  successful  pro¬ 
letarian.  Better  a  little  grocery,  a  life  of  sordid  anxiety, 
love,  and  a  tumult  of  children,  than  this  Dead  Sea  fruit 
of  success.  It  is  fun  to  struggle,  but  tragedy  to  win. 
Happy  is  the  poor  man  who  clutches  that  prize  in  the 
grip  of  death  and  never  sees  it  crumble  in  his  hand. 

THE  BACH  FESTIVAL. 


MORE  is  known  of  our  mighty  old  Capellmeister 
Bach  than  of  Shakespeare  ;  less  than  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving.  The  main  thing  is  that  he  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  obscure  life  in  Leipzig,  turning  out 
week  by  week  the  due  amount  of  church  music  as  an 
honest  Capellmeister  should.  Other  Capellmeisters 
did  likewise ;  only,  while  their  compositions  were 
counterpoint,  Bach’s  were  masterworks.  There  lay  the 
sole  difference,  and  the  square-toed  Leipzig  burghers 
did  not  perceive  it.  To  them  Master  Bach  was  a 
hot-tempered,  fastidious,  crotchetty  person,  endured 
because  no  equally  competent  organist  would  take  his 
place  at  the  price.  So  he  worked  without  reward,  with¬ 


out  recognition,  until  his  inspiration  exhausted  itself;  and 
then  he  sat,  imposing  in  massive  unconscious  strength  as 
a  spent  volcano,  awaiting  the  end.  After  that  was  silence. 

The  dust  gathered  on  his  music  as  it  lay  unheard  for  a  * 
century.  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  Beethoven  hardly  sus¬ 
pected  theirpredecessor’s  greatness.  1  hen  came  Mendels¬ 
sohn  (to  whom  be  the  honour  and  the  glory)  and  gave  to 
the  world,  to  the  world’s  great  surprise,  the  “  Matthew 
Passion,”  as  one  might  say,  fresh  from  the  composer’s 
pen.  The  B  minor  mass  followed,  and  gradually  the 
whole  of  the  church  and  instrumental  music  ;  and  now 
we  are  beginning  dimly  to  understand  how  great  Bach 
was.  The  efforts  of  the  Bach  Choir  towards  a  wider  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  music,  and,  in  particular,  the  intention  of 
the  recent  Bach  Festival,  must  be  recognized  as  heroic¬ 
ally  daring.  The  noble  programme  especially — it  included 
the  B  minor  mass  and  the  “  Matthew  Passion  ” — merits 
our  ungrudging  praise.  So  much  for  the  intention  ;  and 
as  for  the  carrying  out,  in  the  first  place  we  admit  that 
Messrs.  Vert’s  arrangements  were  in  every  way  admir¬ 
able.  The  right  persons  got  the  right  tickets,  and  it 
was  never  necessary  to  politely  dislodge  the  usual  old 
ladies  of  military  aspect,  who  insist  on  the  minute  and 
unessential  difference  between  (say)  Row  Q,  Seat  1,  and 
Row  P,  Seat  2,  and  decline  to  move.  The  concerts 
began  and  ended  in  decent  time,  the  intervals  were 
sufficiently  short,  and,  in  a  word,  not  until  we  come  to  the 
actual  performances  do  we  cease  to  praise.  There  we 
draw  the  line. 

The  Bach  Choir,  indeed,  had  set  itself  a  task  far  beyond 
its  powers.  The  B  minor  mass  alone  proved  too  heavy  ; 
and  this — we  say  it  advisedly — formed  the  easiest  even¬ 
ing’s  work  of  the  three.  Like  a  Handel  oratorio,  it  is 
distinctly  what  Wagner  called  a  “  monumental  ”  work  : 
a  thing  to  be  heard  and  admired,  as  it  were,  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  not  the  voice  of  a  man  speaking  softly  to  his  fellow- 
men.  It  need  only  be  sung  clearly,  forcefully,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  “Crucifixus”  and  “  Qui  tollis,”  softly,  with 
a  certain  minimum  of  expression,  and  it  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  passable  proportion  of  the  whole  possible  effect. 
Not  so  the  cantata  “  Wachet  auf,”  and  still  less  the 
‘  <  Matthew  Passion.  ”  When  Mendelssohn  exhumed  the 
latter  work  the  world  might  have  known  that  here  was 
an  appeal,  of  a  force  and  poignancy  paralleled  only  in 
the  Ninth  symphony,  to  the  emotional  side  of  man  s 
nature.  Later,  Wagner  made  another  such  appeal ;  and 
now  these  three,  the  “Tristan,”  the  “Ninth  Symphony,” 
and  the  “  Matthew  Passion,”  stand  apart  from  each 
other  and  from  everything  else  in  the  whole  realm  of 
musical  achievement,  unapproached  and  unapproachable, 
and  alike  only  in  this  :  that  in  each  the  aesthetic  qualities 
are  subordinated  to  the  utterance  of  an  overwhelming 
emotion.  The  basis  of  Bach’s  appeal  is  far  gone  in 
obsolescence  ;  and  briefly,  his  method  is  the  method 
of  the  street-corner  Salvationist.  Christ’s  physical 
agony,  the  nail-wounds  and  the  crown  of  thorns,  the 
thirst  and  the  bloody  sweat— he  trusts  to  bare  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  to  lift  the  feelings  of  his  audience  to  point 
after  point  where  utterance  in  song  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  relieve  the  tension  ;  and  at  these  points 
he  throws  in  the  chorale,  now  as  an  awed  whisper, 
now  thundered  with  the  whole  power  of  organ  and 
voices,  just  as  the  Salvationist,  when  he  feels  the 
moment  has  arrived,  suddenly  stops  and  the  brass  band 
strikes  up.  We  have  long  quitted  Bach’s  century  and 
that  century’s  ways  of  thought  ;  not  the  physical,  but 
the  spiritual  aspect  of  the  death  on  Calvary  now  occupies 
us  ;  and  Bach’s  narrative,  instead  of  raising  our  feeling 
to  the  point  at  which  the  chorale  is  a  necessity,  irritates 
and  disgusts  by  reminding  us  of  the  vulgar  Salva¬ 
tionist,  and  the  chorale,  wholly  without  emotional  sig¬ 
nificance,  serves  only  to  retard  the  movement  ot  the 
story.  This  is  true  also  of  some  of  the  songs  and  thus 
the  various  parts  of  the  work  are  hopelessly  thrown  out 
of  their  right  relations.  This  is  irremediable  :  we  shall 
never  hear  the  “  Matthew  Passion”  as  Bach  wished  it 
to  be  heard  ;  and  only  by  perfect  singing,  a  reverent  and 
exalted  enthusiasm,  and  an  immense  sympathy  with  the 
composer,  may  the  work  be  partially  recreated  for  us. 
There  is  more  of  sensuous  loveliness  in  “  Wachet  aut 
and  “O  Ewigkeit  ”  to  compensate  us  should  these 
qualities  be  absent  ;  but  in  truth  all  Bach  s  music  is 
terribly  difficult,  and  there  is  none  in  which  we  demand 
such  high  excellence  of  interpretation.  More  than  any 
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of  his  compeers,  more  even  than  Mozart,  Bach  wins  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  those  that  love  him,  love  him  indeed. 
Most  of  his  music  is  the  sincere  expression  of  his  inner 
life  ;  and  when  one  knows  his  accent,  it  seems  a  kind  of 
desecration  to  publish  those  tender  secrets  from  the 
concert  platform,  unless  the  rendering  reflects  his  own 
exquisite  sincerity. 

Before  half  a  dozen  numbers  of  the  “Matthew  Pas¬ 
sion  ”  had  been  sung  on  Tuesday,  2  April,  it  became 
evident  that  the  artists,  with  one  exception,  were  bank¬ 
rupt  of  the  qualities  most  wanted.  We  have  a  high 
opinion  of  Miss  F illunger  :  in  a  Schubert  song  she  scarce 
has  her  equal  ;  but  to  treat  Bach  in  the  Schubert  manner 
makes  him  a  tedious  sentimentalist,  and  Miss  Fillunger 
did  this.  Miss  Hilda  Wilson’s  voice  had  not  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  a  recent  illness,  and  moreover  she 
sang  for  the  most  part  without  the  remotest  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  Bach  spirit.  As  Mr.  Kaufmann  (who  took 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist  last  year)  had  telegraphed  at 
the  last  hour  that  he  was  desolated  because  various 
afflictions  would  prevent  him  coming,  Mr.  Shakespeare 
undertook  to  read  the  part  almost  at  sight,  and  did  it 
as  any  one  familiar  with  Mr.  Shakespeare’s  style  might 
have  foretold.  Mr.  Andrew  Black,  that  excellent  vocalist, 
understood  Bach  no  better  than  Miss  Wilson  ;  but  when 
he  came  to  the  one  phrase  in  his  part  which  he  found 
vocal — “Weil  es  dem  lieben  Gott  gefallt  he  spread 
himself  upon  it,  so  to  speak,  with  unction.  The  only 
soloist  who  proved  equal  to  his  work  was  Mr.  David 
Bispham,  who  merits  canonization  for  his  delivery  of 
“Nehrnet,  esset,”  and  “  Eli,  eli,  sabbacthani  in  the 
latter  phrase,  surcharged  with  unspeakable  pathos,  he 
gave  us  the  greatest  bit  of  singing  heard  in  London 
these  many  years.  The  chorus  managed  to  sing  most 
of  their  notes  ;  but  expression  was  never  attempted,  and 
the  tone  would  not  be  endured  in  the  voluntary  choir 
of  an  iron  mission  chapel.  The  middle  register  of  the 
trebles  was  fairly  good  ;  the  altos  were  not  altos  at 
all,  but  ladies  without  voice  enough  to  sing  soprano  ; 
beneath  middle  C  one  could  hardly  hear  the  tenors, 
though  their  high  G  made  one  think  of  the  archangel 
and  the  trumpet  of  doom  ;  and  the  basses  were  only 
offensive  when  they  got  above  C  sharp.  The  band  was 
good  ;  both  here  and  at  the  two  following  concerts  Dr. 
Joachim  played  the  solo  violin  parts  divinely  ;  and  Dr. 
Stanford  did  his  best  to  spoil  all  by  his  conducting. 
One  scarcely  knows  what  to  deduce  from  the  fact  that 
on  Tuesday,  when  a  late  finish  seemed  probable,  he 
drove  band  and  chorus  a  pace  which  ruined  (to  give 
only  one  example)  the  wonderfully  tender  final  chorus, 
while  on  Saturday,  when  there  was  plenty  of  time,  nearly 
every  number  was  allowed  to  saunter  to  perdition  as  it 
pleased.  He  absurdly  misread  the  whole  work.  In  the 
opening  chorus  the  tremendous  upward  march  of  the 
bass,  demanding  the  most  powerful  crescendo  possible, 
came  out  as  tame  and  ineffective  as  a  Czerny  octave 
study.  With  one  exception,  the  chorales  were  sung 
forte  and  accompanied  by  full  organ  and  band  ;  but  the 
one  specimen  of  unaccompanied  singing  showed  that 
this,  after  all,  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Though  the 
chorales  were  too  rowdy,  the  cries  of  the  people  had 
more  of  the  vehemence  that  makes  such  tremendous 
effect  in  St.  Paul’s  ;  the  question  of  the  disciples, 
“Herr,  bin  ich’s?”  was  less  a  chorus  than  a  cackle; 
the  shout  of  “  Barrabam  ”  reminded  one  of  an  inebriated 
lady’s  scream  for  the  police.  Nothing  within  a  league 
of  fair  balance  of  orchestral  tone  seemed  attainable  ; 
whenever  strings  and  wind  played  together,  the  strings 
distinctly  had  the  best  of  it.  In  the  lovely  “O 
Mensch,  bewein’  dein’  Siinde  gross  ”  one  only  heard 
.the  wind  as  an  exasperating  echo  ;  and  the  voices 
were  unbalanced  as  the  instruments,  the  altos  being 
absolutely  inaudible  at  times.  Several  collapses  seemed 
imminent — one,  indeed,  was  just  averted  by  the  plodding 
perseverance  of  the  band.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
elsewhere  several  delightful  little  orchestral  bits,  and  the 
delicate  treatment  of  the  “Nun  ist  der  Herr  zur  Ruh 
gebracht,”  went  far  to  redeem  these  and  other  short¬ 
comings. 

But  on  the  whole,  the  performance  was  deplorably 
inartistic  ;  and  for  this  no  excuse  can  be  made.  It  is  as 
idle  to  talk  of  Bach  “traditions”  as  to  say  the  work 
cannot  be  sung  otherwise  ;  for  no  traditions  can  attach 
to  a  work  that  lay  unsung  for  a  hundred  years,  and  it  is 


sung  otherwise — very  much  otherwise — every  year  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  To  describe  the  performance 
given  there  on  9  April  as  perfect  would  be  an  exaggera¬ 
tion.  We  object  to  those  fortissimo  chorales  and  to 
the  theological  textbook  sometimes  substituted  for  a 
translation  of  the  original  words.  But  the  chorus  sang 
with  enthusiasm,  force,  and  lovely  tone  ;  the  tenor 
soloist  should  be  placed  with  Mr.  Bispham  in  the 
Saint’s  Calendar  for  his  delivery  of  “And  he  went  out, 
and  wept  bitterly  ”  ;  and  Dr.  Martin  conducted  with 
reverent  care  and  artistic  insight.  These  qualities  we 
miss  in  Dr.  Stanford. 


MR.  WILLIAM  ARCHER’S  CRITICISMS. 

“The  Theatrical  World  of  1894.”  By  William  Archer. 
With  an  introduction  by  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  playbills  of  the  year  by  Henry  George 
Hibbert.  London  :  Walter  Scott.  1895. 


T  T  is  well  that  the  critic  should  be  criticized  occasion- 
ally,  not  only  by  wrathful  protests  made  in  the  heat 
of  the  moment  while  his  notices  are  still  hot  from  the 
brain,  but  by  a  cool  annual  review  of  his  whole 
year’s  work.  This  involves  republication  in  volume 
form  of  the  critic’s  yearly  output,  which  can  only  pretend 
to  such  honour  in  virtue  of  being  more  interesting  than 
the  day-before-yesterday’s  newspaper.  Unhappily,  most 
of  our  theatre  criticism  is  born  stale  :  it  is  hardly  suffer¬ 
able  as  news  even  on  the  day  of  its  birth  ;  and  its  repub¬ 
lication  would  almost  justify  the  immediate  abolition  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  This  is  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  newspapers  do  not  want  good  criticism  and  will  not 
pay  for  it.  Criticisms  are  like  boots  :  the  low-priced 
ones  are  scamped,  mechanical,  and  without  individuality ; 
the  high-priced  ones  are  sound,  highly  finished,  and  made 
by  hand  to  the  measure  of  their  subject.  Yet  newspaper 
proprietors  and  editors  who  would  not  dream  of  walking 
down  Bond  Street  in  a  pair  of  four-and-sixpenny  boots, 
will  buy  criticism  which  would  disgrace  the  humblest 
sort  of  old-fashioned  police  court  reporter.  I  have  known 
them  do  the  work  themselves  for  the  sake  of  getting 
into  the  theatre  for  nothing,  or  even  let  their  wives  do  it 
on  the  same  ground.  In  the  provinces,  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism  is  incredibly  bad.  The  great  newspapers  of 
Bradford,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham  are, 
of  course,  exceptions  ;  but  in  the  ordinary  local  paper  the 
“  criticism  ”  is  simply  an  advertisement  which  is  not  up 
to  the  level  of  literacy  reached  in  the  commonest  kind  of 
commercial  correspondence.  Sometimes  there  is  a  per¬ 
ceptible  striving  after  perfection  :  for  instance,  instead 
of  the  stereotyped  “Miss  Smith  was  good  as  Juliet,” 
you  find  “Miss  Smith  showed  talent  as  Juliet”;  but  this 
is  rare.  When  there  is  a  facetious  sally,  it  signifies  that 
the  writer  is  a  local  wit  who  expects  to  be  employed,  as 
such,  to  write  the  topical  allusions  for  the  pantomime,  and 
is  consequently  hopelessly  enslaved  by  the  manager.  And 
the  manager  does  not  hesitate  to  use  his  power  as  a  good 
advertisement  customer  to  threaten  and  dictate  freely  if 
the  notices  are  not  of  the  most  abjectly  complimentary 
character.  But  nobody  minds.  If  I  were  to  suggest 
that  an  editor  or  proprietor  who  tolerates  this  sort  of 
thing  ought  to  be  cut,  expelled  from  his  club,  erased 
from  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  and  treated  generally 
like  a  runaway  soldier,  or  a  barrister  who  has  sold  his 
client,  I  should  be  poohpoohed  for  making  an  absurd 
fuss  about  nothing.  Things  are  a  little  better  in  London  ; 
but  even  in  London  papers  which  ought  to  know  better 
pay  their  critics  meanly  by  the  line,  and  make  them  feel 
that  if  they  make  themselves  disagreeable  to  any  person 
with  the  smallest  influence  (and  the  manager  of  a  London 
theatre  is  always  a  person  of  some  influence),  they  will 
probably  be  superseded  by  writers  who  may  be  depended 
on  to  give  no  trouble.  I  have  repeatedly  been  urged  by 
colleagues  to  call  attention  to  some  abuse  which  they 
themselves  were  not  sufficiently  strongly  situated  to 
mention  ;  and  I  have  twice  had  to  resign  very  desirable 
positions  on  the  critical  staff  of  London  papers  of  first- 
rate  pretension — in  one  case  because  I  was  called  upon 
as  a  recognized  part  of  my  duties  to  write  corrupt  puffs 
of  the  editor’s  personal  friends,  with  full  liberty,  in 
return,  to  corruptly  puff  my  own  ;  and  in  the  other, 
because  my  sense  of  style  revolted  against  the  interpola¬ 
tion  in  my  articles  of  sentences  written  by  the  pro- 
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prietor’s  wife  to  express  her  high  opinion  of  artists, 
unknown  to  fame  and  me,  who  had  won  her  heart  by 
their  hospitality.  I  mention  these  matters  because  the 
public  has  hardly  any  suspicion  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  able  editor  who  is  loyal  to  his  profession  and  to  his 
staff.  Without  such  an  editor  even  moderately  honest 
criticism  is  impossible  ;  and  that  is  why  the  average  ciitic 
is  a  man  (or  woman)  who,  not  being  allowed  to  say  what 
he  thinks,  has  long  ago  given  up  the  habit  of  thinking 
as  useless  and  dangerous.  And  the  worst  of  it,  from  my 
particular  point  of  view,  is  that  dramatic  criticism  is  one 
of  the  last  departments  of  conduct  on  which  even  a 
tolerably  scrupulous  editor’s  conscience  can  be  awakened. 
The  same  man  who  is  particular  and  even  fastidious 
about  political  and  literary  criticism  often  cannot  be 
induced  to  regard  criticism  of  the  theatre  as  anything 
but  pure  news,  and  expects  to  have  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Irving  has  produced  a  new  play  chronicled  in  exactly  the 
same  spirit  as  the  fact  that  her  Majesty  has  taken  a 
drive  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Beatrice. 

For  a  quite  different  set  of  limitations  imposed  on  the 
critic  by  the  economic  conditions  of  modern  theatrical 
enterprise,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  excellent  pre¬ 
face  to  Mr.  Archer’s  book.  Mr.  Archer  and  I  cam¬ 
paigned  together  for  several  years  under  the  editorship 
of  the  late  Edmund  Yates,  who  knew  the  value  of 
genuine  criticism,  even  musical  criticism.  We  are  in¬ 
timate  personal  friends  ;  and  we  roll  each  other  s  logs 
with  a  will.  In  my  preface  I  imply  that  Mr.  Archer  is 
the  best  of  critics  :  in  his  epilogue  he  insists  that  there 
is  nobody  like  G.  B.  S.  If  my  judgment  were  not 
so  exquisitely  balanced  that  the  slightest  touch  of  per¬ 
sonal  bias  upsets  it,  I  should  be  a  very  poor  critic  : 
consequently,  my  opinion  as  to  Mr.  Archer’s  merits  is 
flagrantly  unjudicial.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being 
inflexible,  impartial,  rather  cold  but  scrupulously  just, 
and  entirely  incorruptible.  I  believe  this  impression  is 
produced  by  his  high  cheek-bones,  the  ascetic  outline  of 
his  chin  and  jaw,  and  his  habit  of  wearing  a  collar  which 
gives  his  head  the  appearance  of  being  wedged  by  the 
neck  into  a  jampot.  In  reality  he  is  half  a  dozen  different 
men,  most  of  them  Scotch  ancestors,  especially  a  very 
grim  Calvinist  with  an  intense  belief  in  predestined  dam¬ 
nation,  who  feels  that  it  does  the  world  good  to  be 
•confronted  with  the  hopelessness  of  its  own  doom. 
This  particular  Archer  revels  in  “LaTosca,”  in  “Alan’s 
Wife,”  in  “  Th6r£se  Raquin,”  in  “Ghosts,”  and  in 
“Mrs.  Lessingham.”  To  see  some  harmless  and  prefer¬ 
ably  rather  lovable  and  interesting  person  annihilated 
with  the  most  ferocious  cruelty  by  the  mere  blind  stroke 
of  Fate  positively  edifies  and  exalts  him.  Then  there  is 
the  sentimental  Archer,  a  snivelling  personage  with 
whom  I  quarrel  furiously,  who  gushes  over  “  Sweet 
Lavender,”  weeps  over  Hedvig  in  “  The  Wild  Duck” 
as  “surely  one  of  the  loveliest  characters  in  fiction, 
will  blubber  copiously  (I  prophesy)  over  Little  Eyolf, 
and  responds  like  an  opening  flower  to  the  Amelia  strain 
in  his  beloved  Thackeray  (an  author  I  cannot  abide). 
These  are  the  two  extremes  of  Archer  ;  and  I  rejoice 
that  1894  did  not  produce  a  play  capable  of  fully  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  qualities  of  either  of  them.  There  are 
several  intermediate  Archers,  all  of  them  in  evidence  in 
this  volume  :  Archer  the  humourist  ;  Archer  the  dialec¬ 
tician  (another  Scotch  Archer),  gravely  and  patiently 
straightening  out  the  argument  of  “  A  Bunch  of  Violets  ’ 
for  Mr.  Grundy,  as  if  the  law  of  England  for  the  next 
two  centuries  depended  on  the  integrity  of  his  logic ; 
Archer  the  Cadi,  sternly  bastinadoing  Mr.  Clement  Scott 
for  not  seeing  Ibsen’s  jokes  ;  Archer  the  moralist, 
sermonizing  me,  in  what  I  take  to  be  the  most  shockingly 
bad  criticism  ever  penned,  for  “  dwelling  on  the  seamy 
side  of  human  nature  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else  ”  ;  Archer 
the  beglamoured  lover  of  literature  and  the  theatre ;  and, 
finally,  Archer  the  critic. 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  no  judge  of  Archer  the  critic, 
and  can  merely  testify  that  he  is  honest,  sober,  careful, 
trustworthy,  skilful,  hardworking,  and  has  been  for 
many  years  in  his  present  situation  :  all  of  which,  though 
disgustingly  prosaic,  has  more  to  do  with  the  making 
of  literary  reputations  than  the  public  imagines.  I  shall 
confine  myself  here  to  the  Archer  whom  I  mentioned 
last  but  one,  the  Archer  who  describes  himself  as  “  born 
with  an  instinctive,  unreasoning,  unreasonable  love  for 
the  theatre,  the  place  of  light  and  sound,  of  mystery  and 


magic,  where,  at  the  stroke  of  the  prompter’s  bell,  a 
new  world  is  revealed  to  the  delighted  sense.  This  is 
the  Archer  who  has  often  told  me  that  1  have  no  real 
love  of  art,  no  enjoyment  of  it,  only  a  faculty  for  observ¬ 
ing  performances,  and  an  interest  in  the  intellectual 
tendency  of  plays.  At  first  I  thought  this  ridiculous  , 
but  there  is  always  something  in  what  he  says  ;  and 
I  cannot  deny  that  though  I  was  for  years  a  keen 
professional  critic  of  books,  for  years  more  ol 
pictures,  and  for  yet  more  years  of  music,  I  go  to  no 
picture  galleries  now  in  London,  I  attend  no  concerts, 
and  I  read  no  current  literature.  Put  an  end  to  my 
professional  business  in  the  theatre,  and  I  shall  stop 
going  there.  Put  an  end  to  Archer  s,  and  he  will  still, 
as  he  says,  “  find  a  melancholy  fascination  in  the  glare 
of  the  footlights.”  For  him  there  is  illusion  in  the 
theatre  :  for  me  there  is  none.  I  can  make  imaginary 
assumptions  readily  enough  ;  but  for  me  the  play  is  not 
the  thing,  but  its  thought,  its  purpose,  its  feeling, 
and  its  execution.  And  as  most  modern  plays  have  no 
thought,  and  are  absolutely  vulgar  in  purpose  and  feel¬ 
ing,  1  am  mainly  interested  in  their  execution.  But  in 
these  criticisms  by  Mr.  Archer  (I  must  really  remember 
my  manners)  there  is  little  that  is  memorable  about 
the  execution  ;  and  that  little  has  reference  solely  to  its 
effect  on  the  illusion.  Even  those  pages  in  which,  because 
they  deal  with  such  famous  executants  as  Duse,  Bern¬ 
hardt,  Rehan,  and  Calv£,  the  critic  is  compelled  to  take 
the  execution  as  his  main  theme,  he  still  makes  the 
congruity  of  the  artist’s  performance  with  the  illusion  of 
the  story  his  criterion  of  excellence  in  the  acting.  In  a 
very  interesting  comparison  of  Duse  s  Santuzza  in 
“  Cavalleria  Rusticana  ”  with  Calv^’s,  he  declares  that 
“the  instinct  of  the  world  assigns  a  higher  rank  to  pure 
mimetics  than  to  even  the  highest  so-called  lyric  acting. 
Now  I  confess  that  even  to  me  the  illusion  created 
by  Duse  was  so  strong  that  the  scene  comes  back 
to  me  almost  as  an  event  which  I  actually  witnessed  ; 
whereas  Calv^’s  performance  was  unmistakably  an 
opera  at  Covent  Garden.  Looking  at  Duse,  I  pitied 
Santuzza  as  I  have  often  pitied  a  real  woman  in  the 
streets  miserably  trying,  without  a  single  charm  to  aid 
her,  to  beg  back  the  affection  of  some  cockney  Turiddu. 
But  who  has  ever  seen  in  the  streets  anything  like 
Calvd’s  Santuzza,  with  her  passion,  he-  beauty,  her 
intensity,  her  singing  borne  aloft  by  an  orchestra?  To 
Mr.  Archer,  this  is  the  condemnation  of  Calvd’s  perform¬ 
ance  and  the  justification  of  Duse’s.  Every  element, 
even  though  it  be  an  element  of  artistic  force,  which 
interferes  with  the  credibility  of  the  scene,  wounds  him, 
and  is  so  much  to  the  bad.  To  him  acting,  like  scene¬ 
painting,  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  to 
enable  him  to  make  believe.  d  o  me  the  play  is  only 
the  means,  the  end  being  the  expression  of  feeling  by 
the  arts  of  the  actor,  the  poet,  the  musician.  Anything 
that  makes  this  expression  more  vivid,  whether  it  be 
versification,  or  an  orchestra,  or  a  deliberately  artificial 
delivery  of  the  lines,  is  so  much  to  the  good  forme,  even 
though  it  may  destroy  all  the  verisimilitude  of  the  scene. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  set  up  this  critical  attitude  of 
mine  as  standing  to  Mr.  Archer’s  in  the  relation  of  the 
right  attitude  to  the  wrong  attitude.  I  only  introduce 
it  to  make  his  more  intelligible  by  contrast.  Once  his 
attitude  is  caught,  and  his  sensitiveness  to  literature, 
which  he  calls  “the  divinest  emanation  of  the  human 
spirit  ”  taken  into  account,  his  criticism  becomes 
perfectly  consistent,  and  its  charm  is  seen  to  be  a 
genuine  imaginative  quality  which  is  quite  independent 
of  the  adroit  turn  and  fine  intellectual  texture  of  his 
sentences. 

I  had  intended  to  devote  this  article  almost  entirely  to 
my  own  preface  ;  but  I  find  myselt  with  only  space 
enough  left  to  assure  those  gentlemen  who  are 
accusing  me  of  advocating  a  rdgimc  of  actress-man¬ 
ageresses,  that  I  have  advocated  nothing  at  all.  I  have 
described  the  economic  conditions  of  modern  theatrical 
enterprise,  with  the  results  they  have  produced  and  seem 
likely  to  produce  in  the  future.  Among  these  last  I 
enumerate  the  actress-manageress.  I  do  not  advocate 
her  introduction,  I  simply  announce  her  arrival.  To 
state  that  she  is  “  my  remedy  ”  for  the  state  of  things  I 
have  described  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  describe 
silence  as  Hamlet’s  remedy  for  death. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— VIII. 

Fact  and  Fancy. 

IN  the  first  of  this  series  of  articles  we  pointed  out 
that  examples  of  bonuses  on  endowment  insurance 
policies  were  not  specifically  required  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  that  several  offices  did  not  volunteer  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  Reticence,  no  doubt,  is  often 
discreet ;  in  some  cases,  let  us  hope,  it  is  accidental.  In 
order  to  repair  the  omission,  we  wrote  recently  to  those 
offices  whose  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  do  not 
furnish  the  necessary  particulars,  asking  the  probable 
results  of  effecting- a  “with  profit”  endowment  insurance 
for  fifteen,  twenty-five,  and  thirty-five  years.  We  shall 
now  examine  two  of  the  estimates  which  we  received  in 
reply. 

The  actuary  of  the  “  Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance 
Company”  has  furnished  the  following  “results  of  an 
endowment  assurance  policy  [for  ^1000],  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  rate  of  bonus  declared  at  the  division  of 
1889  is  maintained  in  future,  which,  of  course,  cannot 
be  in  any  way  guaranteed  ”  : 


Age 

at 

Entry. 

Age 

at 

which 

payable. 

Annual 

Premium. 

Policy  and 
Bonus  at 
Maturity. 

Premiums 

accumulated 

at 

per  cent 
compound 
interest . 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

£ 

35 

50 

69  3 

4 

I34i 

1271 

35 

60 

40  8 

4 

1488 

1415 

25 

60 

28  10 

O 

1738 

1605 

“  According  to  this  basis,”  the  actuary  observes,  “the 
sums  payable  under  our  policies  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund.”  This  is  certainly  beyond 
dispute.  We  will  go  further,  and  declare  that,  “accord¬ 
ing  to  this  basis,”  the  “Guardian”  offers  better  prospects 
to  its  policyholders  than  any  other  life  insurance  office. 
Turning  to  the  prospectus,  we  find  that  the  Company  dis¬ 
tributes  its  bonuses  on  what  is  called  the  “contribution” 
system,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  an  increasing  re¬ 
versionary  bonus.  In  the  third  of  the  three  examples 
given  above,  the  addition  to  a  policy  for  £ 1000  during 
thirty-fiveyears  is  made  upof  seven  quinquennial  bonuses, 
the  first  (after  the  policy  has  endured  five  years)  being 
^65,  the  second  (after  ten  years)  ^78,  the  third  (after 
fifteen  years)  £ 92 ,  and  so  on,  till  we  get  to  the  sixth 
bonus  (after  thirty  years)  of  ^133,  and  the  seventh  (on 
maturity  of  the  policy)  of  ^146.  These  seven  amounts 
make  up  the  surprising  total  of  ^738,  according  to  which 
the  Company’s  policies,  after  insuring  a  man’s  life  for 
thirty-five  years,  afford  him  a  better  return  at  the  end  of 
that  time  than  he  would  have  obtained  by  investing  the 
annual  premiums  at  3  per  cent  compound  interest.  This 
is  a  result  of  which  any  office  might  indeed  be  proud  ; 
and  our  readers  may  perhaps  wonder,  as  we  do,  how  on 
earth  it  is  to  be  achieved.  The  average  rate  of  interest 
on  the  Company’s  investments  is  only  ^4  45.  6 d.  per 
cent,  and  just  one-fourth  of  the  amount  so  earned  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  management  expenses  and  commission  ;  then 
the  shareholders  take  £1 2,000  a  year,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  105.  per  cent  on  the  funds  invested  ;  so  that 
there  would  really  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  enough 
to  pay  the  estimated  bonuses,  even  if  no  provision  had 
to  be  made  for  the  death  risk. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  actuary’s  estimate  leads 
to  results  still  more  remarkable.  Thus,  in  the  example 
already  quoted,  the  premium  is  jQ 28  10 s.  a  year,  and 
therefore  the  amount  paid  by  the  insurer  during  the  last 
five  years  of  the  insurance  would  be  £142  105.  But 
the  additional  bonus  payable  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
five  years  is  to  be  ^146!  Does  the  Company  really 
propose  to  pay  a  man  £3  105.  for  the  privilege  of  in¬ 
suring  his  life  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty  ? 
Or  was  the  actuary,  after  all,  playing  a  practical  joke 
upon  our  amateurishness  when  he  sent  us  his  estimate  ? 
In  the  latter  case,  we  assure  that  gentleman  of  our 
forgiveness,  and  offer  him  our  compliments  on  his  keen 
sense  of  American  humour  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
feel  bound  to  remind  him  that,  when  such  statements 
appear  in  the  prospectus  of  a  life  insurance  office,  there 
is  considerable  danger  that  some  portion  of  the  public 
may  believe  them  to  be  true. 


Now,  the  “  Guardian  ”  is  an  office  of  long  standing 
and  considerable  reputation,  and  we  should  greatly  have 
preferred  that  its  actuary  should  have  responded  to  our 
letter  of  inquiry  with  information  of  real  value,  such  as 
no  one  is  so  well  able  to  furnish  as  himself,  instead  of 
simply  repeating  the  extraordinary  statements  of  the 
prospectus.  As  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  do  this,  we 
must  endeavour  to  enlighten  our  readers  without  his  aid. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  “  Guardian  ”  only  began  to 
grant  endowment  insurances  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
first  and  only  quinquennial  valuation  made  since  was 
that  of  1889,  on  which  the  estimates  we  have  quoted  are 
based.  Consequently  no  endowment  insurance  then 
valued  had  been  in  existence  more  than  five  years.  The 
effect  of  the  “  contribution  ”  system  of  distribution 
adopted  by  the  “Guardian,”  is  to  give  much  smaller 
bonuses  at  the  outset  than  at  the  end  of  the  term  ;  but 
in  1889  there  were  no  policies  which  had  got  beyond 
their  first  bonus — still  less  any  policies  of  long  standing 
to  absorb  the  lion’s  share  of  the  surplus — and  the 
Company  was  therefore  able  to  declare  a  fairly  good 
first  bonus  all  round.  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  clear 
that  at  each  succeeding  valuation  the  older  policies  will 
continually  tend  to  diminish  the  rate  of  the  initial  bonus, 
until  the  class  has  been  in  existence  long  enough  to 
bring  that  bonus  to  its  proper  level.  To  revert  to  the 
example  of  a  man,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  effects 
a  policy  for  thirty-five  years,  we  have  seen  that  his  first 
bonus,  on  the  basis  of  the  1889  valuation,  would  be 
£6$,  and  his  last  two  bonuses,  £133  and  £146,  each 
being  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  first.  In  1889,  there 
was  no  one  who  received  more  than  £63  ;  and  what  the 
actuary  asks  us  to  believe  is  that  this  rate  of  bonuson  new 
policies  will  still  be  maintained  even  though  more  than 
double  the  amount  has  to  be  allotted  to  other  policies. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  valuation  now 
due  (up  to  the  end  of  1894)  gives  an  equally  favourable 
‘  ‘  basis,”  seeing  that  some  of  the  policies  are  now  entitled 
to  a  second  bonus.  Our  curiosity  on  this  point  is  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  fact  that  the  actuary  has  preferred  to  base 
his  estimate  on  results  five  years  old,  instead  of  waiting, 
as  the  actuary  of  the  Law  Life  Office  (whose  valuations 
are  synchronous  with  those  of  the  “  Guardian  ”)  desires 
to  wait,  until  the  results  of  the  present  valuation  can  be 
declared.  The  actuary  of  the  “Guardian”  has  chal¬ 
lenged  comparison  with  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund,  and 
observes  that  the  ‘  ‘  Guardian  ”  rate  of  bonus  is  more  likely 
to  be  maintained  because  the  valuation  is  made  at  3  per 
cent  instead  of  at  3!  per  cent.  This  is  a  point  on  which  we 
are  not  concerned  to  defend  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  that  Society  earns  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  its  investments  than  the 
“  Guardian,”  while  the  mortality  is  more  favourable  and 
the  ratio  of  expenses  to  premium  income  smaller.  Last, 
but  not  least,  there  are  no  shareholders  to  absorb  20  per 
cent  of  the  surplus,  which  the  “Guardian”  prospectus 
naively  observes  is  the  “sole  benefit”  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  that  office  receive  from  the  life  business. 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  space  to  deal  with 
the  “British  Empire  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company.” 
The  following  table  shows  the  actuary’s  estimate  of  the 
bonuses  on  endowment  insurances  for  ^Tiooo,  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  the  last  valuation  : 
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No  one  can  regard  this  as  a  brilliant  estimate,  but  we 
believe  that  it  is  at  least  an  honest  one.  The  office  was 
established  in  1847,  and  during  its  early  years  was 
under  the  care  of  that  eminent  insurance  economist,  the 
late  Mr.  W.  S.  Gover,  who  left  it  to  found  the  British 
Equitable  Company.  Possibly,  this  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  the  extravagant  methods  which  bade  fair  at 
one  time  to  swamp  the  Office  altogether.  It  is  satis¬ 
factory  to  notice  that  better  counsels  now  prevail,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  expenditure  to  the  premium  income 
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Is  already  materially  reduced.  If  a  careful  system 
of  management  be  persisted  in,  policyholders  in  the 
British  Empire  Mutual  Office  may  yet  draw  comfort 
from  the  parable  of  the  repentant  prodigal.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  actuary  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  good 
man  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  on  that  account  we 
regret  the  more  that  we  are  unable  to  recommend  our 
readers  to  help  him  out  of  them. 


479 

the  limit  of  the  upward  movement  had  been  reached, 
and  the  event  has  fully  justified  our  anticipation.  There 
was  some  rally  on  Wednesday,  but  we  shall  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  further  fall. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Rochdale  and  Manor  Brewery,  Limited  : 

An  Over-Capitalized  Concern. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

MONEY  continues  at  practically  the  same  value 
week  after  week,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  im¬ 
provement  until  a  field  is  opened  up  for  the  development 
of  healthy  commercial  enterprise.  Such  variations  as 
occur  in  the  rate  of  interest  arise  from  little  else  than 
the  fortnightly  demands  consequent  upon  speculative 
transactions,  or,  in  plain  language,  gambling.  Sound 
business  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  and,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  this  state  of  affairs  is 
a  natural  outcome  of  the  prevailing  commercial  and 
political  uncertainty.  Until  that  has  come  to  an  end, 
it  is  idle,  we  fear,  to  expect  anything  but  continued 
stagnation  ;  and  the  returns  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  past  month  are  not  calculated  to  remove 
our  apprehensions. 

Consols  are  once  more  at  105,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  may  rise  still  higher.  The  semi-pacific  speech  of 
M.  Hanotaux  in  the  French  Senate  at  the  end  of  last 
week  no  doubt  had  a  reassuring  effect  on  the  market 
generally,  and  most  first-class  securities  stand  at  better 
prices.  Another  strengthening  factor  has  been  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  proposed  terms  of  peace  between  China 
and  Japan.  Next  to  Japan,  there  is  probably  no  country 
which  is  likely  to  derive  so  much  benefit  as  Great  Britain 
from  the  opening  up  of  the  interior  of  China.  The  tone 
of  the  Foreign  Market  has  also  improved,  and  the 
Chinese  Silver  Loan  is  now  above  “  par.  Mexican 
securities  have  likewise  increased  in  value. 

Home  Railway  securities  show  a  general  advance, 
and  those  who  acted  on  the  hint  which  we  threw  out 
last  week  as  to  Great  Northern  Deferred  Stock  have,  so 
far,  no  reason  to  regret  their  investment.  There  has 
not  been  much  business  in  American  Railways,  and 
the  variations  in  prices  have  been  mostly  immaterial  , 
but  the  stock  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6 
line  was  depressed  on  the  publication  of  the  long- 
promised  scheme  of  reorganization.  It  seems  that  the 
ii  common  stock  of  the  Company  is  to  be  assessed 
10  per  cent,  for  which  assessment  new  preferred  stock 
will  be  given.  Canadian  Railways  have  been  in  better 
favour  throughout  the  week,  although  there  is  still  con¬ 
siderable  fluctuation  in  Canadian  Pacific  Stock.  The 
Grand  Trunk  traffic  returns  showed  an  increase  of 
£1612  on  the  main  line,  although  the  total  increase  was 
r  only  ^980.  Mexican  Railway  Stock  also  advanced  on  a 
good  traffic  return,  combined  with  the  enhanced  price  of 
silver. 

The  mining  market  has  continued  more  brisk  than 
might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  recent  events. 
The  collapse  of  the  Londonderry  mine  was  a  great 
blow  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  shares  still  have  a  certain 
value  in  the  market  is  doubtless  due  to  the  eminently 
straightforward  behaviour  of  the  directors  under  the 
circumstances.  Now  it  is  the  Crcesus  Gold  Mining 
Company  which  seems  in  questionable  case,  and  it  has 
been  stated  by  General  Sir  W.  G.  Davies  that  the  report 
from  the  manager  at  one  mine  does  not  confirm  what 
appeared  in  the  prospectus.  Two  occurrences  of  this 
kind  within  a  week  do  not  afford  much  encouragement 
either  to  holders  or  to  intending  purchasers  of  shares  in 
West  Australian  mining  companies,  and  they  certainly 
strengthen  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  we  have 
repeatedly  expressed  as  to  the  prospects  of  those  under¬ 
takings. 

In  the  miscellaneous  market  the  most  remarkable 
feature  has  been  the  heavy  drop  in  the  stock  of  Allsopp’s 
Brewery.  Just  four  weeks  ago,  when  the  ordinary 
shares  stood  at  about  150,  we  ventured  to  predict  that 


This  Company  has  been  established,  it  appears,  to 
take  over  and  amalgamate  two  brewery  properties  ;  the 
capital  to  be  ^281,000,  divided  into  ^120,000  4'  Pcr 
cent  first  mortgage  debenture  stock,  ^56,000  6  per 
cent  cumulative  £10  preference  shares,  and  ^105,000  in 
ordinary  shares  of  £10  each. 

We  must  confess  that  this  prospectus  has  so  excited 
our  curiosity,  that  we  shall  examine  carefully  the  state¬ 
ments  it  contains.  We  are  told  that  the  consideration 
that  will  be  paid  by  the  Company  to  the  Rochdale  and 
Oldham  Brewery  Company,  Limited,  “  for  their  proper¬ 
ties  and  business,”  is  £191 , 13°,  £9l>  I3°  of  which  is  in 
cash,  and  ^100,000  in  ordinary  shares  ;  while  the  con¬ 
sideration  to  be  paid  for  the  Manor  Brewery  is  £79,000, 
payable  as  follows  :  ^44,000  in  cash,  ^30,000  in  6  per 
cent  cumulative  preference  shares  or  cash,  and  £5000 
in  ordinary  shares.  Thus,  according  to  our  calculation, 
there  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  nice  little  sum.  of 
^11,000,  presumably  for  the  expenses  of  promotion 
and  advertisement ;  but  as  these  expenses  do  not 
amount,  as  a  rule,  to  more  than  £2000,  some  one,  it  is 
clear,  will  make  a  pretty  profit  out  of  this  amalgamation. 
Now  let  us  see  how  it  is  proposed  to  pay  interest  upon 
this  formidable  capital  of  ^281,000.  We  have  nothing 
except  the  following  certificate  of  Messrs.  P.  and  J.Kevan, 
chartered  accountants,  to  go  upon  ;  but  it  will  serve. 
Addressing  the  directors  of  the  Rochdale  and  Manor 
Brewery,  Limited,  Messrs.  P.  and  J.  Kevan  write  under 

date  of  27  March,  1895:  , 

“  We  have  acted  as  auditors  for  the  Rochdale  and 
Oldham  Brewery  Company,  Limited,  since  its  formation 

in  1887.  . 

“  The  profits  of  that  Company  for  the  eight  years  1887 
to  1894  inclusive,  without  deducting  interest  on  mort¬ 
gages  and  directors’  remuneration,  but  after  providing 
for  bad  debts  and  depreciation  of  short  leasehold  pro¬ 
perties  and  brewing  plant,  amounted  to  £74->312  2S-  1 IC^' 
— an  average  of  ^9289  os.  4 d.  per  annum. 

“  In  1894  the  profits  were  ^8946  is.  id. 

“The  output  of  the  brewery  for  the  seven  years  1888 
to  1894  inclusive,  has  been  122,834  barrels,  an  average 
of  17,548  barrels  per  annum.  In  1894  it  was  17,417 

barrels.”  .  , 

This  document  deserves  in  the  public  interest  to  be 
considered  attentively.  The  Rochdale  and  Oldham 
Brewery  Company  was  formed,  then,  in  good  times, 
in  1887,  and  yet,  eight  years  later,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  or  advisable  to  reconstruct  it.  Its  average 
profits  were  ^9289  a  year  ;  but  the  profits  ot 
the  last  three  years,  year  by  year,  have  not  been  set 
forth;  only  last  year’s  profits  have  been  given,  profits 
that  were  no  doubt  whipped  up  to  the  uttermost  in  view 
of  the  formation  of  this  Company,  and  yet  the  profits  in 
1894  were  under  £9000,  although  we  see  from  Allsopp  s 
and  other  breweries  that  1894  was  an  exceptionally  good 
year.  And  these  profits  of  ^8946  is.  id.  are  arrived  at 
by  omitting  to  set  aside  anything  for  the  remuneration 
of  directors  ;  one  might  almost  as  well  say  that  the 
wages  of  management,  in  an  establishment  chiefly  de¬ 
pendent  on  skill,  had  been  left  out.  Nor  can  this  profit 
of  -£8946,  even  if  it  were  arrived  at  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  business,  be  regarded  as  the  fair  remuneration  of  an 
industrial  enterprise  with  a  capital  of  ^191,000.  W  ho 
would  adventure  his  money  in  so  hazardous  a  business  as 
brewing,  with  a  prospect  of  not  realizing  more  than  42 
per  cent  on  his  investment  ?  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
Manor  Brewery  makes  no  profits,  at  any  rate  no  profits 
are  set  forth  in  this  prospectus,  and  the  output  of  the 
last  year  is  lower  than  the  average  output  of  the  seven 
years  from  1888  to  1894.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  should  £79,000  be  paid  or 
such  a  business  ?  Here  is  the  prospect  unfolded  by  this 
precious  prospectus  : 

<  <  The  amount  required  to  pay  interest  on  the  £  1 20,000 
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first  mortgage  debenture  stock  is  ^5400  per  annum, 
and  to  pay  dividends  on  the  ^56,000  6  per  cent  cumu¬ 
lative  preference  share  capital  is  ^3360  per  annum, 
making  together  ^8760.” 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  order  to  pay  the  bare  annual 
interest  on  the  debenture  stock  and  the  cumulative  pre¬ 
ference  shares  ^8760  are  needed,  while  the  profits  made 
in  1894,  an  exceptionally  good  year,  were  only  ^8946. 
The  margin  of  £186  a  year  in  any  case  would  be  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  but  in  view  of  the  enormous  capital  of  ^281,000, 
it  deserves  to  be  characterized  much  more  severely. 
What  are  the  six  directors  to  have  for  their  services  ? 
and  what  dividend  may  be  expected  on  the  ^105,000  of 
ordinary  shares  ? 

Of  course  we  are  told  that  “a  large  saving  in  expense 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  effected  by  working  the  two 
businesses  at  one  place  and  under  one  management”  ; 
but  then  the  Rochdale  Brewery  is  situated  in  Moles- 
worth  Street,  Rochdale  ;  whereas  the  Manor  is  situated 
at  Salford,  Manchester.  The  Manor  brewery,  we  are 
told,  is  to  be  shut  up  ;  but  presumably  the  tied  houses 
of  the  one  brewery  will  be  found  chiefly  in  Rochdale, 
while  the  customers  of  the  other  brewery  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  Salford,  and  under  such  circumstances  there 
seems  to  us  little  or  nothing  to  be  saved  by  amalga¬ 
mating  the  two  businesses. 

Of  course  the  “waiver”  clause  is  in  full  operation  in 
this  prospectus,  but,  as  we  are  told  that  the  Rochdale 
and  Oldham  Brewery  Company,  Limited,  will  pay  all 
expenses  up  to  allotment,  and  the  cost  of  conveyanc¬ 
ing,  &c.,  save  the  stamp  duties  and  solicitors’  charges, 
where  is  that  1,000  going  to?  Can  it  be  that 
the  Law  Debenture  Corporation,  Limited,  trustees  for 
the  first  mortgage  debenture  holders,  have  charged 
^10,000  or  ^11,000,  or  any  portion  of  that  sum,  for 
underwriting  the  ^120,000  4J  per  cent  first  mortgage 
debenture  stock  that  will  be  placed  in  their  hands  ? 
We  ask  the  question  hoping  that  a  satisfactory 
answer  may  be  forthcoming  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we 
can  only  state  it  as  our  most  deliberate  conviction  that 
we  should  prefer  to  invest  in  City  and  Suburban  stock 
at  25,  or  in  any  other  gold  mine  shares  that  are  at  an 
extravagant  premium,  rather  than  take  stock  or  shares  in 
this  Rochdale  and  Manor  Brewery. 

Davies  &  Evans,  Limited  :  An  Extraordinary 
Enterprise. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  of  the  industrial  concerns 
that  are  now  being  formed  into  Companies  and  offered 
to  the  public.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  profits 
diminish  steadily  with  each  later  enterprise,  that  the 
shares  of  Harrods’  stores  stand  at  3J,  while  those  of 
D.  H.  Evans  &  Company  are  below  2 J,  and  those  of  J.  R. 
Roberts’  stores  about  i|,  these  prices  are  still  set  forth 
in  such  prospectuses  as  this  of  Davies  &  Evans  as  if  no 
lesson  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  first  of 
these  industries  to  be  turned  into  a  Company  was  alto¬ 
gether  the  most  successful. 

The  capital  of  this  Company  of  Davies  &  Evans  is 
to  be  ^100,000,  and  the  present  issue  is  of  90,000  shares 
of  £1  each.  The  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire 
the  business  of  Messrs.  Davies  &  Evans,  oil  and  colour 
merchants  and  Italian  warehousemen,  and  to  incor¬ 
porate  with  it  thirteen  similar  businesses. 

“  The  Company,”  we  are  told,  “will  start  as  owners  of 
eighty-one  well  equipped  shops,”  peppered  all  over  the 
Metropolis,  from  High  Street,  Brentford,  to  Bethnal 
Green,  and  then,  of  course,  we  are  assured,  in  defiance  of 
common  sense,  “  that  a  considerable  saving  of  expendi¬ 
ture  should  be  effected  by  a  concentration  under  a 
central  control.”  Nothing  can  be  more  delusive 
than  such  reasoning.  A  man  can  often  live  in  a  little 
shop  and  make  a  living  profit  through  knowing  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  personal  attention  to  business ;  whereas 
this  same  shop,  if  taken  over  and  managed  from  a  distant 
centre,  would  be  a  source  of  loss  and  not  of  profit. 
The  public  are  invited  to  subscribe  for  the  shares  of 
Davies  &  Evans  on  the  faith  of  a  certificate  of  Messrs. 
Broad  &  Wiltshire,  which  declares  that  the  turnover 
of  the  eighty-one  oil  and  colour  businesses  last  year 
amounted  to  over  ^103,000,  taken  together  with  an  esti¬ 
mate,  also  by  Messrs.  Broad  &  Wiltshire,  that,  “with 
ordinary  care  and  proper  management,  the  net  profits  of 


the  several  businesses,  after  deducting  the  usual  working 
expenses,  including  rent,  and  rates,  and  taxes,  will  be 
upwards  of  ^9400  per  annum.”  For  the  reasons  we  have 
given,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  estimate  of  Messrs. 
Broad  &  Wiltshire,  and  we  think  those  gentlemen  were 
ill-advised  in  being  so  confident.  Were  the  turnover  of 
over  ^100,000  obtained  from  three,  or  four,  or  five  shops, 
even  though  the  shops  were  situated  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts,  we  could  understand  that  the  net  profits,  with 
energetic  management,  should  be  nearly  10  per  cent; 
but  when  this  main  current  of  ^100,000  is  made  up  by 
adding  together  the  contents  of  eighty-one  tiny  rivulets 
dispersed  over  an  immense  area,  we  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  anticipate  a  loss  than  a  profit,  from  an  attempt 
to  combine  “  under  a  central  control”  businesses  that 
are  naturally  distinct  and  different  and  widely  separated 
one  from  the  other. 

We  expected,  therefore,  to  find  the  objectionable 
waiver  clause  in  this  prospectus,  and  we  have  not 
been  disappointed.  We  are  told,  too,  with  an 
amusing  frankness,  “that  the  purchase  price  for  the 
whole  of  the  undertakings  has  been  fixed  by  John  Bril- 
mayer,  the  vendor,  who,  as  promoter,  makes  a  profit,  at 
the  sum  of  ^70,000,  payable  as  to  ^30,000  in  fully-paid 
shares  and  ^40,000  in  cash,  leaving  £ 20,000  for  work¬ 
ing  capital  and  purchase  of  stocks,  which  will  be  taken 
over  at  a  valuation  in  the  ordinary  way.”  We  should 
imagine  that  this  statement  was  true  ;  but  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  these  eighty  little  shops  when  the  value  of 
the  working  capital  and  the  stocks  of  each  one  is  not 
quite  ^500  ?  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  directors  are 
modest  enough  not  to  promise  us  a  Stock  Exchange 
quotation  for  their  shares.  Such  schemes  as  this  of 
Davies  &  Evans  will,  we  fear,  bring  industrial  enterprises 
into  disfavour  and  disrepute  with  the  investing  public. 

The  “Hour”  Publishing  Company,  Limited. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  which  appeared  in  these 
columns,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  of  this  Company’s  issue  of 
debenture  stock,  the  secretary  writes  to  explain  that 
“the  Company  will  only  go  to  allotment  if  it  receives 
sufficient  money  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions  for 
debentures  to  carry  on  the  paper  for  at  least  twelve 
months,”  and  that,  failing  allotment,  “all  moneys  paid 
for  the  debentures  will,”  as  stated  in  the  prospectus, 
“be  returned  in  full.”  Our  correspondent  adds  that, 
“  if  the  paper  should  cease  to  exist  at  the  end  of  a  year, 
the  public  would  have  lost  nothing,  as  they  would 
have  been,  in  the  meantime,  receiving  the  paper  for 
twelve  months  post  free,  and  they  would  further  have 
been  insured  (and  by  a  world-wide  policy,  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  issued  by  any  newspaper)  during  that 
period.”  We  are  ready  to  admit  that,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  holder  of  a  single  debenture  would 
not  have  much  ground  for  complaint  ;  but  what  of  the 
man  who,  at  the  directors’  suggestion,  pays  £  1  6  for  a 
hundred  debentures?  Would  he,  too,  be  adequately  re¬ 
imbursed  by  the  possession  of  fourteen  copies  of  the 
paper  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  by  being  insured  against 
accidents — we  are  not  sure  whether  once  or  fourteen 
times  over?  Would  he  congratulate  himself  on  his  in¬ 
vestment  if  he  even  received  back,  in  addition,  £9  of 
his  capital  in  the  shape  of  one  year’s  interest  at  the 
minimum  rate  of  6  per  cent?  We  think  not. 

The  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and 

China. 

The  general  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account 
for  the  year  ending  31  December,  1894,  of  this  bank 
show  that,  after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts, 
the  net  profits,  including  ^16,293  17J.  ud.  brought 
forward  from  last  year,  amount  to  130,901  2s.  8d.  In 
October  last  an  interim  dividend  was  paid  at  the  rate  of 
7  per  cent  per  annum,  which  absorbed  ^28,000.  The 
amount  now  available  is  therefore  ^102,901  2s.  8d.,  out 
of  which  the  directors  propose  to  declare  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  9  per  cent  per  annum,  free  of  income  tax, 
making  a  distribution  of  8  per  cent  for  the  year  ;  to  add 
^50,000  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  will  then  stand  at 
^325,000  ;  and  to  place  £5000  to  the  officers’  super¬ 
annuation  fund;  leaving  a  balance  of  ^11,901  2s.  8  d. 
to  be  carried  forward.  This  must  be  regarded  as  very 
satisfactory,  for  1894  was  not  a  brilliant  year  for 
bankers. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIR  JOHN  McNEILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Monte  Carlo,  i  April,  1895. 

QIR, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  paragraph 
in  your  last  issue  in  which  you  say,  with  reference 
to  the  command  of  the  Chitral  Expedition,  “We  cannot 
help  remembering  that  General  Elies  was  chosen  to 
lead  the  last  Black  Mountain  Expedition,  and  that  that 
officer  was  as  unfitted  for  command  as  General  McNeill 
showed  himself  to  be  in  the  Soudan. 

In  the  absence  of  Sir  John  McNeill,  who  is  travelling 
in  Sicily,  may  I,  as  his  brother,  point  out  how  mis¬ 
leading  such  a  statement  is,  and  how  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case?  Sir  John  McNeill 
was  ordered  by  his  superior  officer  to  march  by.  a 
certain  route  to  a  fixed  point,  and  there  to  establish 
a  zareba,  and  his  force  was  most  seriously  ham¬ 
pered  by  a  vast  number  of  camels  and  camp-followers. 
He  himself  considered  the  scheme  most  hazardous, 
as  the  line  of  march  indicated  in  his  instructions  lay 
through  thick  bush,  and  the  progress  must  necessarily 
be  slow.  After  some  hours’  march  it  became  evident 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the  point  laid  down  in 
sufficient  time  to  zareba  and  allow  of  the  return  of  the 
baggage-animals  and  convoy  before  dark.  Sir  John 
McNeill,  therefore,  at  once  decided  to  establish  himself 
in  the  first  favourable  position  he  could  find,  and  having, 
with  his  engineer  officer,  selected  a  suitable  open  space 
he  immediately  commenced  the  work  of  the  zareba.  I  he 
works  were  but  partly  constructed,  and  the  camels,  &c. 
were  about  to  be  started  on  their  march  back  when  he 
was  attacked.  There  was  no  surprise,  the  dispositions 
had  long  before  been  made,  and  had  not  the  12th  Native 
Infantry  from  India  given  way,  hardly  a  man  would 
have  been  lost.  The  baggage-animals  suffered  because 
they  were  stampeded  by  the  rush  of  the  Arabs,  but  the 
action  was  the  most  decisive  one  of  the  campaign.  Had 
Sir  John  McNeill  followed  the  orders  given  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  fatiguing  march  to  the  spot  ordered,  it  is 
probable  that  a  serious  disaster  would  have  resulted, 
as  the  Arabs  were  waiting  in  very  large  numbers  at  this 
point,  prepared  to  attack  the  tired  force  on  its  arrival. 
Finding,  however,  that  they  had  stopped  short  and  were 
making  a  zareba,  they  at  once  ran  in  to  meet  them. 
That  a  portion  of  the  12th  gave  way  was  no  fault  of 
Sir  John  McNeill,  whose  dispositions  were  thoroughly 
sound  ;  and,  I  believe,  Lord  Wolseley,  who  visited  the 
Soudan  after  the  action,  was  satisfied,  as  also  were  the 
Horse  Guards  authorities,  that  the  movement  ordered 
was  of  a  very  dangerous  and  doubtful  nature. 

It  will  be  admitted  by  most  military  men  that  the  zareba 
should  have  first  been  made,  and  the  storage  of  water  and 
supplies  should  have  been  a  second  operation.  It  is  also 
a  fact,  that  some  hours  after  Sir  John  McNeill  started, 
precise  information  was  received  at  headquarters  that 
very  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  massed  at  the  point 
named,  but  no  information  to  this  effect  was  sent  him, 
though  the  heliograph  was  available,  as  well  as  mounted 
orderlies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  action  lasted  fifteen 
minutes  only,  and  the  vigorous  repulse  was  so  severely 
felt  that  the  tribesmen  could  not  again  be  induced  to 
face  our  troops.— Yours  faithfully, 

Duncan  McNeill, 

Late  Captain  Scots  Greys. 

[We  are  glad  to  publish  Captain  McNeill’s  letter, 
though  it  has  not  modified  our  opinion.  The  British 
force  was  badly  led  and  shamefully  surprised,  and  we 
shall  establish  these  facts  on  excellent  authority  in  our 
next  week’s  issue. — Ed.  5.  i?.] 

HOME  OFFICE  JUSTICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  April ,  1895. 

Sir,— I  did  not  intend  to  describe  Mr.  Asquith  exactly 
in  the  character  of  Rhadamanthus  in  the  letter  which 
you  kindly  inserted.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the  criminal 
department  of  the  Home  Office  has,  so  far  as  redressing 
miscarriages  of  justice  is  concerned,  reached  its  worst 


stage  under  his  administration.  But  it  has  been  in¬ 
efficient  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  I  ask  leave  to  add 
some  details  of  the  case  of  Mr.  John  Hay,  which,  though 
they  occurred  some  time  ago,  have  only  been  published 
recently  by  the  victim,  whose  story  any  reader  can  pro¬ 
cure  for  sixpence.  Mr.  Hay,  according  to  his  narrative, 
was  the  victim  of  a  police  conspiracy.  After  a  long- 
imprisonment — for  bail  was  refused,  and  at  the  first  trial 
the  jury  disagreed — he  was  tried  and  convicted  of  a 
robbery  of  silk,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years’  penal 
servitude.  He  attributes  this  heavy  sentence  to  the 
statement  of  the  police  made  after  his  conviction,  that 
he  had  been  concerned  in  many  other  robberies — which 
statement  was  absolutely  untrue.  The  question  turned 
chiefly  on  identity.  One  of  the  principal  witnesses, 
whom  the  Crown  had  to  produce  as  the  silk  was  brought 
to  her  house,  was  positive  that  Mr.  Hay  was  not  the  man.. 
The  then  Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  Harcourt,  after 
a  time  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  Moreover,  he  evi¬ 
dently  adopted  the  theory  that  Mr.  Hay  was  the  victim  of 
a  police  conspiracy  ;  but  the  result  was  only  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoner  on  a  ticket-of-leave,  after  about  six 
months’  imprisonment  (subsequent  to  the  trial),  and,  of 
course,  without  any  acknowledgment  of  innocence  which 
might  help  to  give  him  a  fresh  start  in  life.  In  fact, 
bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  always  previously  borne  a 
good  character,  that  he  had  been  a  long  time  in  prison  be¬ 
fore  his  trial,  andthathisbusinesswasutterlyruinedby the 
affair  (he  had  to  become  a  bankrupt  shortly  afterwards), 

I  think  most  of  your  readers  will  admit  that,  he  was 
sufficiently  punished  on  the  assumption  of  his  guilt. 
Quickly  realizing  the  inconvenience  of  a  release  on  a 
ticket-of-leave  and  conscious  of  his  innocence,  Mr.  Hay 
memorialized  the  Home  Office  for  a  pardon.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  an  unknown  man,  who  said  he  was  a  bookmaker, 
called  on  him  and  offered  to  procure  a  pardon  for  £<~p. 
He  offered  to  show  Mr.  Hay  official  documents  to  prove 
that  he'could  do  what  he  promised.  Mr.  Hay  offered  to 
bet  a  sovereign  that  he  could  not  do  so,  which  bet  the 
unknown  accepted,  and  a  meeting  was  arranged  for  the 
following  night  at  a  not  veryreputable  locality  in  London, 
Mr.  Hay  was  accompanied  by  a  friend  whose  name  he 
gives,  and  the  bookmaker  met  them  and  produced  Mr. 
Hay’s  Memorial  to  the  Home  Office,  with  a  long  memo¬ 
randum  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  himself,  stating  his 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  complete  innocence  ot  the 
man  whom  he  had  liberated  on  a  ticket-of-leave  only, 
and  who  has  never  up  to  the  present  received  a  single 
shilling  of  compensation  !  Mr.  Hay  handed  over  the 
sovereign  to  the  bookmaker,  but  decided  not  to  pay 
for  the  pardon,  inasmuch  as  he  thought  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  had  written  such  a  memorandum,  could 
not  fail  to  grant  it  without  pay.  Some  months  after¬ 
wards  he  received  a  free  pardon,  but  not  until  after  the 
officials  were  aware  that  he  had  seen  Sir  William  Har- 
court’s  memorandum. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Home  Office  ten  years  ago. 
The  only  difference  now  is  that,  under  the  present 
regime,  Mr.  Hay  would  not  have  been  released  at  all 
unless  he  had  succeeded  in  prosecuting  and  convicting 
the  principal  Crown  witness  for  perjury,  or  unless  it 
had  been  proved  that  some  one  else  had  stolen  the  silk. 
Wffen  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner  is  that  there 
was  no  crime — which  was  pleaded  unsuccessfully  by 
Mrs.  Maybrick  and  successfully  by  Mr.  Monson— there  is 
absolutely  no  means  of  convincing  the  Home  Office  that 
the  verdict  was  wrong,  or  that  the  evidence  procured 
since  the  trial  would  have  sufficed  to  turn  the  scale  in 
the  prisoner’s  favour.  In  such  cases  the  Home  Office 
refuses  even  to  make  any  serious  inquiry.  The  entire 
system  requires  to  be  mended,  or  ended  by  the  creation, 
of  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal. — Truly  yours, 

Appellant. 

THE  EARLDOM  OF  DENBIGH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

2  April,  1895. 

Sir, — Since  the  editor  of  “Debrett”  has  recently 
written  in  your  columns  as  an  advocate  of  accuracy,  I  am 
hoping  that  he  will  in  his  “Peerage”  for  1896  omit  the 
statement  that  the  Earls  of  Denbigh  are  “descended 
from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburg.”  Mr.  J.  H.  Round 
attacked  this  curious  seventeenth-century  idea  some 
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time  ago  ( The  Genealogist ,  vol.  x.,  pages  193-206, 

“  Our  English  Hapsburgs  :  A  Great  Delusion  ”)  with 
all  the  force  of  his  learning  and  forensic  ability.  It 
has  also  been  (if  I  remember  rightly)  the  subject  of 
some  adverse  remarks  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  “delusion”  of  which 
Mr.  Round  treats  is  of  old  standing,  and  that  until  he 
(to  use  his  own  word)  “  disproved  ”  the  legend,  no  one 
could  be  blamed  for  imagining  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
fact. 

It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  I  feel  sure  to 
many  others,  if  the  editor  of  “  Debrett  ”  would  tell  us 
when,  where,  and  by  whose  act  the  Earls  of  Denbigh 
became  Counts  “  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.”  Or  is 
this  part  also  of  the  hapless — I  beg  pardon,  the  Haps- 
burg — pedigree  ? — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  A  Lover  of  Pedigrees. 

REVIEWS. 

POPULAR  SUPERSTITIONS. 

■“The  Evil  Eye.”  By  Frederick  T.  Elworthy.  London  : 
John  Murray.  1895. 

THE  benefits  which  the  spread  of  the  scientific  spirit 
has  conferred  in  freeing  the  minds  of  the  masses 
from  the  bondage  of  old  superstitions,  are  to  be  properly 
understood  and  appreciated  only  when  the  darker  con¬ 
sequences  of  such  common  superstitions  as  the  belief 
in  witchcraft  are  brought  in  all  their  horror  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  In  the  days  when  Christianity  had 
not  long  spread  over  the  Roman  Empire,  the  old  super¬ 
stitions,  expelled  by  religious  education  from  the  towns, 
still  lurked  in  the  seclusion  of  the  country  villages,  and 
hence  took  the  name  of  Paganism  ;  and  it  is  in  country 
villages  not  yet  reached  by  the  scientific  spirit  that  what 
remains  of  Paganism  among  us  lingers  still.  The  recent 
shocking  case  of  the  torture  and  death  of  a  young  woman 
as  a  supposed  witch  at  Ballyvadlea  in  the  prosperous 
county  of  Tipperary,  is  an  instructive  warning  of  the 
danger  to  the  community  which  a  popular  belief  in 
witchcraft  entails. 

The  basis  of  this  belief,  which  is  much  more  widely 
-diffused  in  England  as  well  as  Ireland  than  men  generally 
suppose,  is  that  suspiciousness  and  dread  of  the  un¬ 
known  which  comes  from  ignorance  of  natural  law,  a 
dread  which  may  at  any  moment  manifest  itself  in  such 
savage  cruelty  as  that  of  which  poor  Bridget  Cleary 
was  the  victim.  Unfortunately,  a  materialized  form  of 
Christianity  lends  itself  very  readily  to  a  practical  alliance 
with  such  superstitions  as  witchcraft,  as  the  questions 
put  at  Ballyvadlea  to  the  supposed  witch  by  the  men 
who  burned  her  plainly  show. 

This  recent  terrible  instance  of  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  popular  superstitions  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  a 
salutary  effect  on  those  who  are  inclined  to  encourage, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  discourage,  what  seems  to  them  a 
picturesque  survival  of  the  past,  among  whom  we  may 
with  some  reason  class  the  author  of  “  The  Evil  Eye.” 
Mr.  Elworthy  certainly  disclaims  belief  in  the  supersti¬ 
tions  which  he  has  studied  very  closely  and  sympathetic¬ 
ally,  but  he  does  so  with  reservations  which  greatly 
weaken  his  disclaimer:  “Our  senses,  our  experience 
alike  tell  us,  that  there  exist  many  facts  and  appearances 
which  appealed  strongly  to  the  despised  judgment  of  our 
forefathers,  rude  and  cultured  alike,  which  never  have 
been  either  disproved  or  explained,  and  some  of  these 
facts  have  been  held  as  firm  articles  of  belief  in  all  ages.” 
Moreover,  he  plainly  asserts  his  conviction  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  occult  faculty  by  which  the  divining 
rod  is  successfully  used,  and  his  faith  in  the  magic 
powers  of  spiritualists  and  hypnotists,  as  well  as  in 
dowsers,  is  evidently  not  inconsiderable. 

But  however  severely  one  may  be  disposed  to  criticize, 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  Mr.  Elworthy’s  somewhat 
credulous  attitude  of  mind,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
sympathy  with  magic,  this  genuine  interest  in  popular 
superstitions,  rooted  in  a  sort  of  half-belief  in  them,  has 
enabled  him  to  write  a  most  interesting  and  entertaining 
book. 

Mr.  Elworthy  has  been  irvdustrious  in  collecting 
materials  for  his  work,  and  has  neglected  no  source  of 
information,  being  as  much  at  home  in  prosecuting  his 


inquiries  in  Italy  as  in  Somerset.  He  shows  cause  for 
the  theory  that  belief  in  the  evil  eye  is  the  basis  and 
origin  of  the  magical  art.  But  the  real  value  of  “  The 
Evil  Eye  ”  lies  not  in  any  theories  advanced,  or  in  any 
attempt  to  account  for  the  varied  forms  of  superstition, 
but  in  the  mass  of  facts,  the  huge  collection  of  evidence 
which  its  author  has  got  together.  He  has  not  shown 
himself  particularly  competent  to  deal  with  his  materials  ; 
indeed,  he  is  usually  content  to  supply  the  fullest  evidence 
on  each  feature  of  the  subject,  and  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  ;  but  the  evidence  is  there,  and 
the  wealth  and  variety  of  it  is  such  that  no  student  of 
these  superstitions  can  afford  to  be  without  Mr. 
Elworthy’s  exhaustive  compilation. 

Interesting  as  are  the  studies  of  the  forms  of  popular 
superstition  among  the  ancients,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  it  is  when  we  come  to  superstitions  existing  in 
our  own  day,  and  specially  in  our  own  country,  that  we 
find  Mr.  Elworthy  at  his  best.  The  belief  in  the  evil 
eye  is  still  so  prevalent  in  Italy  that  we  are  assured  that 
devout  Catholics,  when  asking  a  blessing  of  Pope  Pio 
Nono,  who  was  believed  to  have  the  jettatura  or  power 
of  the  evil  eye,  used  to  point  two  fingers  at  him  as  a 
protection  against  this  Papal  jettatore.  The  peasantry  of 
Somerset  and  Devon  are  to  this  day  believers  in  the  evil 
eye,  and  it  is  to  this  malign  influence  that  all  kinds  of 
sickness  both  in  man  and  beast  are  constantly  ascribed. 

“  Her  was  overlooked,  her  was,  and  I  knows  very  well 
who  don’d  it,”  is  a  common  explanation  even  of  maladies 
no  more  obscure  than  phthisis.  In  Somerset,  when  a  pig 
gets  ill  and  dies  the  explanation  is  the  same.  “  If,”  says 
Mr.  Elworthy,  “a murrain  afflicts  a  farmer’s  cattle,  he  goes 
off  secretly  to  the  ‘  white  witch,’  that  is  the  old  witch- 
finder,  to  ascertain  who  has  ‘overlooked  his  things,’ and 
to  learn  the  best  antidote.  Only  the  other  day  a  large 
farmer  in  North  Devon,  whose  cattle  were  dying  of 
anthrax,  applied,  not  to  a  first-class  veterinary  surgeon, 
but  to  a  ‘white  witch,’  for  a  remedy  against  the  pes¬ 
tilence,  and,  as  a  consequence,  lost  almost  his  whole 
herd.”  The  belief  that  the  witches  who  overlook  ” 
man  and  beast  can  transform  themselves  into  hares  is 
common  enough  in  the  West  Country.  In  many  of  the 
great  kitchen  chimneys  of  old  farmhouses  a  sheep’s 
heart  or  a  pig’s  heart  has  been  found  stuck  full  of  pins 
as  reprisals  against  witches,  and  the  occasional  coin¬ 
cidence  of  some  harm  befalling  the  suspected  witch 
confirms  the  general  belief.  Pigs’  hearts  stuck  full  of 
pins  are  used  for  malignant  as  well  as  protective  pur¬ 
poses.  Sometimes  they  are  used  to  work  injury  against 
some  hated  person,  it  being  believed  that  the  pricking 
of  the  pig’s  heart  will  act  on  the  heart  of  the  person 
aimed  at.  Again,  in  West  Somerset,  when  a  pig  died 
that  had  been  “overlooked,”  it  was  customary  to  put 
the  heart  stuck  full  of  pins  and  thorns  up  the  chimney  in 
the  belief  that  as  the  pig’s  heart  dried  and  withered  so 
would  the  heart  of  the  malignant  person  who  had  “ill 
wisht  ”  the  pig.  This  superstition,  though  in  a  different 
form,  is  familiar  in  the  sympathetic  magic  of  Rossetti’s 
“Sister  Helen”  and  the  waxen  image  of  her  false- 
lover. 

The  precautions  against  witchcraft  are,  like  the  forms 
of  witchcraft,  very  numerous.  Spitting  is  a  common 
form  of  protection  against  the  evil  eye.  Theocritus  is 
almost  literally  translated  by  the  Somerset  peasant  when 
he  says,  “  Nif  you  do  meet  wi’  anybody  wi’  a  north  eye, 
spat  dree  times,”  and  this  is  only  one  of  many  instances 
of  the  existence  to-day  in  rural  England  of  the  super¬ 
stitions  of  the  old  Pagan  world.  Among  objects  in 
common  use  whose  origin  in  popular  superstition  has 
been  generally  forgotten,  are  the  half  moons  on  our 
harness,  which  were  once  regarded  as  potent  amulets 
against  the  evil  eye,  and  the  coral  baubles  on  which 
our  infants  cut  their  teeth,  of  which  the  shape  keeps 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  classic  fascinum,  the  Priapic 
symbol. 

In  the  West  of  England  the  belief  in  pixies  is  quite  as 
strong  as  the  belief  in  fairies  in  Ireland,  and  Mr. 
Elworthy’s  statement  that  in  Ireland  fire  is  believed  to 
be  a  great  protection  against  fairies  and  witches  takes 
a  lurid  light  from  the  recent  fate  of  the  supposed  witch 
or  fairy  changeling  at  Ballyvadlea. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  add  that  it  must  not  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  Mr.  Elworthy,  though  painstaking  and 
scholarly,  is  always  accurate.  His  views  on  the  lion  as 
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a  British  totem,  the  totem  of  our  Celtic  forefathers,  are 
scarcely  tenable,  while  his  derivation  of  mask  from  the 
Greek  /Wa  will  not  easily  supersede  the  usual  derivation 
from  the  Arabic.  “The  Evil  Eye  ”  is  copiously  and 
excellently  illustrated,  and  the  illustrations  greatly  ac  c 
to  the  intelligibility  as  well  as  the  interest  ol  the  book, 
the  usefulness  of  which  is  enhanced  by  an  excellent 
index. 

A  POET  TRAVESTIED. 

“  Dunbar.”  Being  a  selection  from  the  poems  ot  an 
old  Makar,  adapted  for  modern  readers.  By  Hugh 
Haliburton.  Walter  Scott.  1895. 

WE  have  rarely  met  with  a  performance  more  pre¬ 
posterous  than  this.  Of  Mr.  Hugh  Haliburton 
we  know  nothing,  but  his  title-page  informs  us  that  he 
is  the  author  of  a  “  Horace  in  Homespun.”  We  hope 
that  in  his  hands  Horace  may  have  fared  better  than 
William  Dunbar,  who  is  really  unrecognizable  in  these 
extraordinary  “adaptations.”  Dunbar  was  the  greatest 
poetical  writer  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  and  the 
conspicuous  Scottish  glory  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
His  poems  were  printed  in  the  eccentric  Scotch  spelling 
of  his  day,  and  to  a  superficial  reader  may  look  difficult 
to  understand.  It  may  seem  slightly  obscure  to  read  of 
“  Ane  sayll,  als  quhite  als  blosom  vpon  spray, 

With  merse  of  gold,  brycht  as  the  stern  ot  day, 
but  all  difficulty  is  removed  by  spelling  the  lines  : 

“  A  sail,  as  white  as  blossom  upon  spray, 

With  mast  of  gold,  bright  as  the  star  of  day.” 

If  Dunbar  is  to  be  modernized  at  all,  it  can  be  done 
by  correcting  the  spelling  and  occasionally  translating  a 
word.  Mr.  Haliburton  might  have  done  this,  and  we 
should  have  applauded  his  anxiety  to  popularize  a  very 
noble  poet.  But  his  volume,  which  is  put  forth  without 
explanation  or  excuse  of  any  kind,  is  a  positive  travesty 
of  Dunbar.  The  reader  will  hardly  credit  the  liberties 
which  he  deliberately  takes  with  the  text.  One  of  the 
most  moving  and  singular  of  all  Dunbar’s  poems  is  that 
in  which,  in  a  fit  of  extreme  melancholy,  he  confesses 
his  fear  of  death  and  his  horror  of  its  ravages.  In  the 
course  of  this  wonderfully  impressive  elegy,  he  cries  : 

“  That  strange  unmerciful  tyrand  (tyrant) 

Takes  on  the  mother’s  breast  sowkand  (sucking) 
The  babe,  full  of  benignity. 

Timor  Mortis  conturbat  me. 
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He  takes  the  champion  in  the  stour, 

The  captain  closed  in  the  tower, 

The  lady  in  bower,  full  of  beauty. 

Timor  Mortis  conturbat  me.” 

We  have  not  altered  a  word,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
only  one  really  requires  interpretation  ;  the  solemn  effect 
of  the  Latin  refrain  will  be  felt.  Will  it  be  credited  that 
Mr.  Haliburton  gives  the  text  as  follows? 

“  It  parts  the  monarch  and  his  pride  ; 

It  tak’s  her  bridegroom  from  the  bride  ; 

The  infant  sleeping  on  her  sleeve 
It  lifts  without  the  mither’s  leave. 


The  warrior  from  the  battle’s  din, 

The  traveller  tarrying  at  the  inn  ; 

The  bairnie  playing  wi’  his  ba’ ; 

It  tak’s  them  ane,  it  tak’s  them  a’.” 

We  have  no  words  to  express  our  amazement  at  the 
assurance  which  silently  presents  such  rubbish  as  this 
to  us  as  genuine  Dunbar.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary 
example.  One  of  the  poet’s  sonorous  hymns  opens  as 
follows  : 

“  Done  is  a  battle  on  the  dragon  black, 

Our  champion  Christ  confounded  hath  his  force  ; 
The  gates  of  hell  are  broken  with  a  crack, 

The  sign  triumphal  rais’d  is  of  the  cross.” 

This  is  simple  enough,  but  Mr.  Haliburton  will  not 
leave  it  so.  This  is  how  he  “  improves  ”  it : 

“  The  fight  is  ended  with  the  dragon  black, 

Christ  stands  victorious  in  the  deadly  stour, 

The  gates  of  hell  are  broken  with  a  crack, 

High  shines  the  cross  in  this  triumphant  hour.” 
This  may  be  very  clever,  but  it  is  no  longer  Dunbar. 
Sometimes,  without  a  word,  Mr.  Haliburton  introduces 
a  verse  of  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  Dunbar.  Thus 
into  his  malversation  of  the  beautiful  lyric,  “  He  that 


hath  gold  and  great  riches,”  he  silently  interpolates  this 
gem  of  his  own  : 

“  He  that  may  sit  to  cakes  an’  beer, 

An’  warm  his  virtue  wi’  gude  cheer, 

An’  ca’s  for  water  from  the  well, 

An’  suffers  colic  half  the  year — 

He  brings  his  sorrow  on  himsel’.” 

No  doubt  people  wrote  vulgarly  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  it  was  not  with  this  kind  of  vulgarity.  Still  more 
outrageous  is  the  text  of  Dunbar’s  famous  poem,  “  Of  a 
Dance  in  the  Queen’s  Chamber,”  where  Mr.  Haliburton 
prints  : 

“Last  in  cam’  Pate  the  porter  tyke, 

Wi’  ribbons  at  his  knees  ; 

His  feet  were  like  a  fa’in’  dyke, 

His  arms  like  flingin’-trees. 

He  stoiter’d  like  a  hobbled  mull 
The  simmer  clegs  are  gawin’, 

Till  owre  he  whumml’d,  length  in  full, 

An’  fell’d  Dunbar  i’  fa’in’, 

An’  a’  the  can’les.” 

If  Mr.  Haliburton  has  discovered  a  MS.  in  which  any¬ 
thing  faintly  resembling  this  ridiculous  stuff  is  to  be 
found,  he  should  hasten  to  make  it  public.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  has  certainly  “felled  Dunbar  in  falling,  and 
has  presented  to  us  the  most  extraordinary  example  ol 
the  incompetent  yet  presumptuous  editor  which  we 
have  met  with  for  a  long  time.  Fortunately,  some  ot 
the  most  exquisite  of  Dunbar’s  odes  and  lyrics  appear  to 
have  escaped  his  notice.  We  do  not  think  that  we 
could  have  endured  “  Hail,  star  supern !  hail,  in  eterne ! 
or  “  Rose-Mary  most  of  virtue  virginal,”  pawed  over  by 
the  rough  hands  of  this  Bentley  in  homespun. 

“  OUTRE-MER.” 

“  Outre-Mer.  Notes  sur  l’Amdrique.”  Par  Paul  Bourget. 

Two  vols.  Paris  :  A.  Lemerre.  1895. 

THE  author  of  “Outre-Mer”  takes  himself,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  rather  seriously.  He  passes  in  New 
York  and  in  Paris  as  a  kind  of  new  De  Tocqueville.  We 
mean  no  detraction  of  his  gifts,  nor  of  the  charm  of  his 
amusing  volumes,  when  we  say  that  they  are  not  quite 
so  important  to  an  English  as  to  a  French  or  to  an 
American  audience.  They  are  important  in  France, 
because  M.  Bourget  is  a  highly  accomplished  public 
favourite,  whose  methods  attract  attention  whatever 
subject  he  may  deal  with,  and  whose  mind  has  here  been 
given  to  the  study  of  a  kind  of  life  not  familiar  to  French¬ 
men.  They  are  important  in  America,  because  America 
is  greatly  moved  by  European  opinion,  and  must  be 
flattered  at  so  close  an  examination  of  her  institutions 
by  an  eminent  French  writer.  But  in  England  our 
contact  with  the  United  States  is  closer  and  more 
habitual  than  that  between  those  States  and  France, 
while  our  vanity  is  not  more  stimulated  by  M.  Bourget  s 
study  of  America  than  by  M.  Loti’s  pictures  of  Jerusalem. 
To  put  it  boldly,  we  know  more  and  care  less  than  the 
two  main  classes  who  will  form  the  audience  of  “  Outre- 
Mer.” 

Taking,  then,  this  calmer  standpoint,  the  feats  of  M. 
Bourget’s  sympathetic  appreciation,  and  the  deficiencies 
in  his  equipment,  leave  us,  on  the  whole,  rather  in¬ 
different.  No  book  of  this  author  has  been  so  much 
talked  of  beforehand,  or  so  ardently  expected,  as  “Outre- 
Mer,”  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  its  two  main  bodies 
of  readers  will  be  at  all  disappointed.  But  no  philo¬ 
sophical  Englishman  will  consider  it  the  best  of  M. 
Bourget’s  books.  He  will,  for  example,  be  infinitely  less 
pleased  with  it  than  he  was  with  “  Sensations  d  Italie, 
a  much  less  popular  work.  The  fact  is  that  in  reading 
what  the  elegant  psychologist  has  to  say  about  America, 
“  on  y  regrette,”  as  he  himself  would  say,  “  la  douce  et 
lente  Europe.”  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  dealing 
with  certain  superficial  features  of  a  vast  and  crude  new 
civilization,  M.  Bourget  is  a  razor  cutting  a  hone.  I  he 
razor  is  amazingly  sharp  and  bright,  but  it  is  not  doing 
its  proper  business.  M.  Bourget  is  a  subtle  and  minute 
analyst,  whose  gift  it  is  to  distinguish  between  delicate 
ordersof  thoughtwhich  are  yet  closelyallied,  to  determine 
between  new  elements  and  old  ones  in  survival,  to 
provoke,  with  profundity  and  penetration,  long  develop¬ 
ments  of  reverie.  He  is  at  home  in  old  societies  and 
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waning  cities  ;  he  is  a  master  in  the  evocation  of  new 
lights  on  outworn  themes.  He  is  full  of  the  nostalgia 
of  the  past,  and  he  dreams  about  the  dead  while  he 
moves  among  the  living.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
writer  is  out  of  place  in  the  study  of  a  country  that  has 
no  past,  no  history,  no  basis  of  death,  a  country  where 
a  man  looks  upon  his  grandfather  as  a  historical 
character,  and  upon  a  house  a  hundred  years  old  as  a 
historical  monument.  What  M.  Bourget  has  done  is 
extraordinarily  clever  and  brilliant,  but  he  was  not  the 
man  to  be  set  to  do  it. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  work  progressed  were, 
though  specious,  not  less  unfavourable  to  its  perfection. 
These  notes,  by  a  famous  Frenchman,  on  the  social  life 
of  America  to-day,  were  prepared  to  appear  first  of  all 
in  an  enterprising  New  York  journal.  That  M.  Bourget 
should  accept  such  a  test  proclaims  his  courage,  and 
that  he  should,  in  the  main,  have  endured  the  ordeal, 
his  accuracy  and  care.  It  is  none  the  less  a  shock  to 
find  the  book  dedicated,  in  a  very  clever  prefatory  epistle, 
to  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  to  realize  that  before 
its  impressions  could  be  given  to  the  world  they  had  to 
pass  through  the  mill  of  the  New  York  Herald.  The 
result  is  a  book  which  is  beautifully  written,  and  which, 
above  all,  gives  the  impression  of  being  sincerely 
written, — a  book  which  contains  many  brilliant  flashes 
of  intuition,  many  just  and  liberal  opinions,  and  some 
pictures  of  high  merit,  but  which,  somehow,  fails  to  be 
philosophical,  and  is  apt  to  slip  between  the  stools  of 
vain  conjecture  and  mere  reporter’s  work.  A  great  deal 
which  will  be  read  with  most  entertainment  in  “Outre- 
Mer” — the  description  of  Chicago,  for  instance,  and  the 
visit  to  the  night-side  of  New  York — is  really  fitted  to 
appear  in  a  daily  newspaper,  and  then  to  be  forgotten. 
It  is  very  full  and  conscientious,  but  it  is  the  production 
of  a  sublimated  reporter,  and  there  is  precious  little  De 
Tocqueville  about  it. 

This,  however,  may  be  considered  hypercritical.  M. 
Bourget  spent  eight  or  nine  months  in  the  United  States, 
with  no  other  occupation  than  the  collection  of  the  notes 
from  which  these  volumes  are  selected.  He  had  all 
possible  facilities  given  to  him,  and  he  worked  in  a  fair 
and  generous  spirit.  He  was  genuinely  interested  in 
America,  interested  more  intelligently,  no  doubt,  than 
any  other  recent  Frenchman  has  been.  It  would  have 
been  strange  if  he  had  not  written  a  book  which  repaid 
perusal.  The  faults  of  M.  Bourget’s  style  have  always 
been  over-elaboration  and  excess  of  detail.  Here  he  has 
been  tempted  to  indulge  these  frailties,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  he  is  not  occasionally  tedious  when  he  lingers 
upon  facts  and  conditions  obvious  to  all  Englishmen  who 
-visit  America.  Hence,  we  like  his  book  best  when  it 
gives  us  the  results  of  the  application  of  his  subtle 
intellect  to  less  familiar  matters.  All  he  has  to  say 
about  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States  is  worthy  of  close  attention.  His  interviews  with 
Cardinal  Gibbon  and  Archbishop  Ireland  are  of  material 
interest,  and  his  notes  on  the  socialistic  tendencies  of 
American  Catholicism  singularly  valuable.  No  pages 
here  are  more  graphic  than  those  which  record  a  visit  to 
a  Roman  church  in  New  York,  and  the  sermon  which 
the  author  listened  to  there.  He  was  struck,  as  all 
visitors  to  America  must  be,  with  the  absence  of  reverie, 
of  the  spiritual  and  experimental  spirit,  in  the  teaching 
and  tendency  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  America,  and 
with  its  practical  energy,  its  businesslike  activity  and 
vehemence.  In  a  few  words  M.  Bourget  renders  with 
admirable  skill  that  air  of  antiquity  and  Catholic 
piety  which  make  Baltimore  more  like  a  city  of 
Southern  Europe  than  any  other  in  the  United  States. 
In  observation  of  this  kind  M.  Bourget  can  always  be 
trusted. 

As  befits  the  inquiry  of  a  Latin  psychologist,  the 
question  of  woman  takes  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
investigation  of  M.  Bourget.  On  this  subject  what  he 
has  to  say  and  what  he  has  to  admit  ignorance  of  are 
equally  interesting.  He  has  to  confess  himself  baffled 
by  that  extraordinary  outcome  of  Western  civilization, 
the  American  girl,  but  he  revenges  himself  by  the  nota¬ 
tion  of  innumerable  instances  of  her  peculiarities  and 
'idiosyncrasies.  On  the  whole,  though  she  puzzles  him, 
be  is  greatly  delighted  with  her.  We  remember  hearing 
.of  the  visit  paid  to  Newport  by  a  young  French  poet  of 
the  Symbolists,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 


American  language,  but  whose  manners  were  all  adjusted 
to  the  model  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel.  He  made  a 
dozen  serious  blunders,  all  of  which  were  benignly 
forgiven,  before  he  settled  down  to  some  due  recognition 
of  the  cold,  free,  stimulating  and  sphinx-like  creature 
that  woman  is  on  the  shores  of  America.  M.  Bourget 
is  too  much  a  man  of  the  world,  and  has  been  too  care¬ 
fully  trained,  to  err  in  this  way,  but  his  wonder  is  no 
less  pronounced.  He  comes  to  the  curious  “  r^sultat 
que  le  d^sir  de  la  femme  est  demeur£  au  second  rang 
dans  les  preoccupations  de  ces  hommes.”  He  considers, 
as  other  observers  have  done,  that  this  condition  of 
things  can  be  but  transitory,  and  that  the  strange  apo¬ 
theosis  of  the  American  girl,  with  all  that  it  presupposes 
in  the  way  of  reticence  of  manners,  is  but  a  transitory 
phase.  He  falls  into  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
American  idol,  the  sexless  woman  of  the  United  States, 
and  closes  it  with  a  passage  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  his  volumes  : 

“  Cette  femme  peut  ne  pas  etre  aim6e.  Elle  n’a  pas 
besoin  d’etre  aim4e.  Ce  n’est  ni  la  volupt6  ni  la  ten- 
dresse  qu'elle  symbolise.  Elle  est  comme  un  objet  d’art 
vivant,  une  savante  et  derni£re  composition  humaine  qui 
atteste  que  le  Yankee,  ce  d£sesper£  d’hier,  ce  vaincu  du 
vieux  monde,  a  su  tirer  de  ce  sauvage  univers  ou  il  fut 
jet£  par  le  sort  toute  une  civilisation  nouvelle,  incarnde 
dans  cette  femme-li,  son  luxe  et  son  orgueil.  Tout 
s’^claire  de  cette  civilisation  au  regard  de  ces  yeux  pro- 
fonds,  .  .  .  tout  ce  qui  est  l’ld^alisme  de  ce  pays  sans 
Id£al,  ce  qui  sera  sa  perte  peut-etre,  mais  qui  jusqu’ici 
demeure  sa  grandeur  :  la  foi  absolue,  unique,  syst^ma- 
tique  et  indomptable  dans  la  Volontt.” 

With  the  West  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
personal  acquaintance.  In  his  chapter  on  “  Cowboys  ” 
he  tells  some  marvellous  stories.  We  know  not  what 
to  think  of  the  vivacious  anecdote  of  the  men  who, 
weary  to  see  some  eminent  emanation  of  the  East, 
planned  the  kidnapping  of  Mdlle.  Sarah  Bernhardt  as 
she  passed  Green  River  on  her  way  to  the  Pacific.  The 
great  actress  had  taken  an  earlier  express,  and  was 
saved  from  her  embarrassing  captors.  M.  Bourget 
occupies  nearly  fifty  pages  with  a  “  Confession  of  a 
Cowboy,”  the  source  of  which  is  very  vaguely  stated. 
All  this,  we  must  acknowledge,  seems  rather  poor  to  us, 
and  must  have  been  collected  at  worse  than  second-hand. 
Those  chapters,  on  the  contrary,  which  deal  with  the 
South,  are  particularly  fresh  and  charming.  There  is  no 
sort  of  connection  between  the  close  of  the  second 
volume,  which  deals  with  an  excursion  through  Georgia 
and  Florida,  and  the  rest  of  the  book,  yet  no  one  will 
wish  this  species  of  appendix  omitted.  The  author 
gives  an  exceedingly  picturesque  and  humorous  picture 
of  life  in  a  Georgian  watering-place,  which  he  calls 
Phillipeville,  where  somebody  or  other  is  lynched  every 
year.  M.  Bourget,  as  in  duty  bound,  tells  a  spirited 
story  of  a  “  lynchage.”  He  describes,  too,  in  his  very 
best  style,  the  execution  of  a  rebellious  but  repentant 
mulatto. 

When  our  author  proceeded  still  further  South,  he  had 
not  the  good  fortune  to  see  such  striking  sights,  or  to 
meet  with  so  singular  a  population.  But  at  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida,  he  was  able,  as  nowhere  else,  to  study  the 
negro  at  home,  and  at  St.  Augustine  he  discovered  to 
his  delight  a  sort  of  Cannes  or  Monte  Carlo  of  America, 
with  its  gardens  of  oranges  and  jasmine,  its  green  oaks 
and  its  oleanders.  He  rejoiced,  after  his  long  inland 
wanderings,  to  see  the  ocean  breaking  on  the  reefs  of 
Anastasia.  Upon  the  whole,  whether  in  the  North  or 
the  South,  M.  Bourget  has  been  pleased  with  the  United 
States.  He  has  recognized  the  two  great  defects  of  that 
country  :  its  incoherence,  and  its  brutality.  He  has  re¬ 
cognized  the  factitious  character  of  its  cultivation,  the 
corruption  of  its  politics,  the  general  excess  of  its 
activity.  He  delights  in  three  typical  American  words, 
and  discovers  puff,  boom ,  and  bluff  at  every  turn.  He 
comes  back  to  Europe  at  last  with  that  emotion  of 
gratitude  which  every  European  feels,  however  warmly 
he  has  been  welcomed  in  America,  and  in  however 
favourable  a  light  American  life  has  been  shown  to  him. 
Yet  he  is  conscious  of  its  high  virtues,  its  noble  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  on  the  whole  his  picture  of  the  great 
Republic,  so  carefully  and  modestly  prepared,  so  con¬ 
scientiously  composed,  is  in  a  high  degree  a  flattering 
and  attractive  one. 
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SIR  A.  C.  RAMSAY. 

“  Memoir  of  Sir  Andrew  Crombie  Ramsay."  By  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  &c.  With  portraits. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

IR  A.  C.  RAMSAY,  better  known  as  Professor 
Ramsay,  was  one  of  the  links  between  the  geolo¬ 
gists  still  in  active  work  and  the  generation  which 
included  such  men  as  De  la  Beche  and  Fitton,  Sedgwick 
and  Murchison,  Buckland  and  Lyell.  His  life  was  com¬ 
paratively  uneventful ;  it  was  devoted  to  work  in  the  field 
and  the  office  ;  he  was  not  ever  a  great  traveller.  Still, 
the  personality  of  the  man  was  so  marked,  the  charm 
of  his  nature  so  great,  as  to  demand  some  record 
more  permanent  than  the  obituary  notices  of  scientific 
periodicals.  A  biographer  more  sympathetic  could  not 
have  been  found.  Between  the  two  there  was  so  much 
in  common  :  both  were  born  north  of  the  Tweed  ;  both 
were  endowed  with  a  keen  sense  of  humour  ;  both  were 
characterized  by  the  same  mental  catholicity — geologists 
to  the  backbone,  yet  interested  in  botany,  zoology,  and 
archaeology  ;  both  true  lovers  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  nature.  There  is  yet  another  link  between  them  : 
Sir  A.  Ramsay  wrote  well,  Sir  A.  Geikie  writes  even 
better.  In  this  respect  the  latter  has  few  rivals  among 
his  compeers  in  science,  and  scarce  any  superior.  So 
he  has  given  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  subject  of  his 
memoir,  with  sufficient  quotations  from  Ramsay’s  letters 
and  other  writings  to  place  the  man  clearly  before  his 
readers,  and  he  has  done  all  this  in  a  volume  of  moderate 
size  ;  telling  the  story  so  pleasantly  that,  though  without 
any  moving  incidents,  it  is  never  dull. 

Andrew  Crombie  Ramsay  was  born  in  1814,  at  Glasgow, 
being  the  third  of  four  children.  His  father,  William 
Ramsay,  was  a  manufacturer  of  chemicals  for  dyeing 
and  other  purposes,  and  a  man  of  an  inventive  and 
distinctly  scientific  mind.  Unfortunately,  when  Andrew 
was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  the  father  died  rather 
suddenly,  leaving  his  widow  and  children  in  very 
straitened  circumstances.  But  she  was  a  woman  no 
less  brave  than  affectionate,  and  contrived,  by  receiving 
boarders  into  her  home,  to  give  her  children  a  start  in 
the  world.  Andrew’s  education,  of  course,  was  cut 
short,  and  he  went  at  once,  as  had  been  always  intended, 
into  a  house  of  business.  He  was  not,  however, 
fortunate  either  in  those  who  trained  him  or  in  a 
subsequent  venture  on  his  own  account.  But  as  he 
approached  manhood  he  found  refreshment  in  the 
study  of  geology,  especially  devoting  himself  to  that 
of  the  Isle  of  Arran.  When  the  British  Association  met 
at  Glasgow  in  September  1840,  maps,  sections,  and  a 
model  illustrating  the  geological  structure  of  the  island 
were  exhibited,  and  on  this  subject  Ramsay  read  his 
first  scientific  paper.  The  high  quality  of  the  work,  for 
so  young  a  man,  attracted  the  attention  of  more  than 
one  geologist  of  note,  and  after  a  few  months,  Sir  R. 
Murchison,  who  was  then  contemplating  a  tour  in 
Russia,  invited  Ramsay  to  accompany  him  as  an 
?T  Assistant.  Murchison’s  plans  were  subsequently  changed, 
but  he  obtained  for  the  young  man,  who  had  already 
arrived  in  London,  a  post  on  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  pay  then  was  even  more  inadequate  than  it  is  now, 
but  Ramsay  had  got  the  work  which  he  loved  ;  he  threw 
himself  into  it  heart  and  soul,  gradually  climbed  the 
-official  ladder,  though  more  slowly  than  his  friends  had 
.hoped,  was  for  a  time  also  Professor  of  Geology  at 
University  College,  and  then,  for  twenty-five  years, 
lecturer  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  became  Director- 
General  in  1872,  and  retired  and  was  knighted  at  the 
close  of  1881.  His  health  had  already  shown  signs  of 
failure,  and  soon  after  this  a  kind  of  torpor  stole  over 
his  mental  and  bodily  powers  till  he  passed  away  peace¬ 
fully  in  the  last  month  of  1891. 

In  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  geological  work, 
more  or  less  official,  both  in  the  field  and  at  Jermyn 
Street,  Ramsay  edited  and  partly  wrote  a  volume  of  the 
Survey  Memoirs — that  on  the  geology  of  North  Wales. 
He  also  wrote  a  “  Physical  Geography  and  Geology  of 
Great  Britain,”  a  book  which,  small  at  first,  grew  with 
later  editions.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  separate 
papers  and  memoirs,  communicated  to  various  societies. 
His  strength  lay  on  the  physical  and  the  stratigraphical 
side  of  geology,  and  like  his  predecessor,  the  head  of 


the  Survey,  Sir  R.  Murchison,  he  cared  little  for  the 
petrological.  Neither  of  them  seemed  to  understand  that 
the  study  of  rocks  requires  as  much  care  and  precision 
as  that  of  fossils.  This,  by  its  indirect  action  on  the 
Survey,  tended  to  make  its  influence  adverse  to  progress 
in  that  branch  of  the  science,  and  the  official  verdict  on 
any  difficult  question  was  frequently  and  with  good  rea¬ 
son  disputed.  Once,  when  his  future  biographer  and 
another  junior  member  of  the  Survey  were  studying 
some  thin  slices  of  rocks  under  the  microscope,  Ramsay 
exclaimed  :  “I  don’t  believe  in  looking  at  a  mountain 
with  a  microscope.”  The  remark  was  characteristic, 
not  only  of  his  feeling  on  this  subject,  but  also  of  a 
certain  incaution  which  occasionally  led  him  astray. 
Had  he  said  “  only  with  a  microscope,”  he  would  have 
emphasized  a  warning  which,  as  experience  has  shown, 
has  been  sometimes  needed. 

Of  Ramsay’s  shorter  geological  memoirs,  the  most 
noted  is  undoubtedly  that  on  “  the  glacial  origin  of 
certain  lakes  in  Switzerland,  &c.,”  read  to  the  Geological 
Society  in  1862  ;  for  it  started  a  controversy  which  has 
not  yet  been  closed.  His  views  on  the  excavatory 
powers  of  glaciers  found  much  favour  with  geologists 
in  general,  though  less,  perhaps,  with  those  who  were 
most  familiar  with  the  Alps.  Whether  these  views 
were  right  or  wrong  the  value  of  the  memoir  is  indubi¬ 
tably  great  ;  for  it  cleared  away  many  misconceptions, 
was  suggestive  in  the  highest  degree,  called  attention 
to  many  important  facts,  and  incited  other  geologists  to 
a  closer  study  of  the  subject.  Ramsay,  in  fact,  whether 
as  teacher  or  writer,  was  always  stimulating  ;  the  bril¬ 
liancy  and  the  originality  of  his  ideas,  even  when  they 
did  not  convince,  aroused  interest,  challenged  examina¬ 
tion,  and  demanded  the  closest  investigation.  Perhaps  he 
might  overlook  some  other  aspect  of  the  question,  but 
he  was  sure  to  enforce  one  which  ought  not  to  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

In  the  pages  of  this  memorial  we  see  Ramsay  in  the 
brightness  and  vigour  of  his  best  period  ;  energetic  and 
delighting  in  work,  genial  and  warm-hearted,  irre¬ 
proachable  in  every  relation  of  family  life  ;  a  man  of 
many  friends,  and  though  not  averse  from  controversy, 
respected  and  even  loved  by  opponents,  for  he  fought 
fair,  and  bore  no  malice.  He  has  left  the  example  of  a 
well-spent  life,  and  his  name  will  always  occupy  a  high 
place  among  the  geologists  of  the  Victorian  age. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  DOGMA. 

“  History  of  Dogma.”  By  Dr.  Adolph  Harnack. 
Translated  from  the  third  German  edition  by  Neil 
Buchanan.  Vol.  I.  Williams  &  Norgate.  1895. 

DR.  HARNACK’S  English  admirers — and  they  are 
many — have  already  enjoyed  his  “  Outlines  of  the 
History  of  Dogma,”  and  will  no  doubt  fall  upon  this 
larger  work  with  a  hearty  stomach.  There  is  no  Ger¬ 
man  critic  whom  we  love  better  than  Dr.  Harnack,  and 
he  knows  it  well,  and  thanks  us  very  prettily  ;  and  yet  jt 
is  with  unfeigned  sadness  that  one  cuts  the  leaves  of  this 
great  work,  and  studies  the  labyrinthine  plan  of  it  all, 
the  prolegomena  and  presuppositions,  the  digs  in  the 
ribs  or  pats  upon  the  back  given  to  former  essayists 
from  Mosheim  to  Nitzsch,  Ritschl  and  Loofs,  the  pre¬ 
parations,  supplementaries,  pendant  jewels  of  notes, 
appendices,  lists  of  literature,  and  all  such  pomp  and 
circumstance.  It  is  patriotism,  perhaps,  which  moves  us 
to  this  sadness,  and  patriotism  was  entirely  unknown  to 
early  Christians,  our  author  assures  us.  For  it  was 
towards  this  work  that  our  Dr.  Hatch  was  bending  all  his 
thought  and  learning,  as  we  see  by  his  posthumous 
work  called  “  The  Influence  of  Greek  Ideas  and  Usages 
upon  the  Christian  Church”;  but  the  abhorred  Fury 
with  the  shears  was  beforehand  with  him.  Therefore 
let  the  reader  of  this  book  pay  to  our  scholar,  without 
prejudice  to  Dr.  Harnack,  the  meed  of  the  kindly  voice 
and  “wish  he  were  here.”  For  excellent  as  this  book 
is,  it  is  but  a  dull  and  faithful  translation  of  a  mighty 
but  untidy  German  treatise,  and  its  style  is  intolerable 
to  the  lover  of  English.  The  thought  is  gold  of  Ophir, 
but  the  nuggets  are  rubbled  and  unsightly  to  English 
eyes,  and  we  may  say  this  without  ingratitude,  for  the 
matter  must  be  confessed  to  be  excellent,  and  the  temper 
of  the  author  lofty,  severe,  candid,  and  unprejudiced  ; 
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It  would  be  idle  t 


and  what  more  need  be  said  ? 
the  word  “learned.” 

Dr.  Harnack  divides  the  history  of  dogma  into  three 
stages,  which  the  reader  will  best  understand  by  three 
loose  popular  terms — fact,  method,  and  authority.  Up 
to  the  seventh  General  Council,  the  dogmas  propounded 
were  in  the  form  of  facts  about  God  and  Christ.  In  the 
second  stage,  for  which  St.  Augustine  is  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible,  the  dogmas  concern  the  workings  of  Grace  perve- 
nient  and  co-operant,  and  centre  chiefly  around  the 
Sacraments.  In  the  third  and  last  stage  the  dogmas 
concern  authority,  and  this  stage  begins  with  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  is  provisionally  settled  by  the  Tridentine 
and  Vatican  decrees.  Our  author’s  view  of  dogma  is 
that  originally  it  is  “the  formulation  of  Christian  faith, 
as  Greek  culture  understood  it  and  justified  it  to  itself,” 
but  that  is  not  a  sufficient  definition.  We  must  add 
the  word  “authoritative,”  and  restrict  our  definition 
to  fundamental  truths  quce  sine  scelere  prodi  no?i  potennt , 
and  we  must  also  add  some  social  element,  if  our  defini¬ 
tion  is  to  be  complete,  for  the  confessors  of  the  same 
dogmas  form  a  community.  Armed  with  these  pellucid 
notions  of  dogma,  Dr.  Harnack  next  sets  forth  his  pre¬ 
suppositions,  and  these  contain  much  compressed  and 
debateable  matter  not  to  be  shortly  summarized.  But 
we  may  notice  that  he  lays  more  stress  upon  the  Christian 
community  being  founded  upon  the  personal  belief  of  its 
members  than  is  generally  admitted,  for  the  Incarnation 
supposes  that  men  are  believed  in,  long  before  they 
believe,  and  are  loved  by  God,  before  they  either  know 
or  love  Him.  It  is  also  possible  that  Dr.  Harnack  over¬ 
estimates  the  prevalence  of  the  personal  illumination 
theory,  whereby  the  Holy  Ghost  is  thought  to  act  imme¬ 
diately  upon  individuals,  which  is  called  in  the  text  the 
enthusiastic  and  apocalyptic  spirit.  This  “disappeared 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,”  when  the  Christian 
Church  realized  herself  as  the  new  Commonwealth  of 
God.  But  an  admission  is  and  must  be  made  (page  50, 
note),  that  these  fitful  and  visible  manifestations  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  were  not  from  the  earliest  times  regarded 
as  the  chiefest  and  most  notable  workings  of  the  Spirit. 

The  main  theory  elaborated  is  this,  that  the  Christian 
development  of  Judaism  was  fired  and  fused  with  the 
Greek  spirit,  and  Catholicism  was  the  result,  a  Catho¬ 
licism  which  was  forced  into  accounting  for  itself,  and 
to  accomplish  this  end  had  “  to  cast  out  every  line 
and  turn  every  stone  and  try  every  argument,”  but 
which  had  left  behind  it  the  calm  of  its  earlier  days,  and 
incorporated  within  itself  certain  external  elements  and 
accretions  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  historian  to 
point  out,  label,  and  if  possible  to  date.  For  instance, 
“  the  consciousness  of  universal  sinfulness  was  first 
made  the  negative  fundamental  frame  of  mind  of 
Christendom  by  Augustine.” 

In  plain  words,  the  Christian  Church  started  without 
any  clearly  formulated  doctrines,  but  with  an  enthusiasm 
for  a  God  who  was  Love  and  Light,  and  whose  child 
Jesus  had  come  to  fill  men  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  This 
confession  was  made  at  a  very  early  period  united  with 
the  short  proclamation  of  the  history  of  Jesus  (p.  1 57)» 
and  this  in  the  Roman  community  was  formulated  before 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  into  something  very 
like  the  Apostles’  Creed.  But  it  was  the  Gnostics  who 
were  the  first  theologians,  who  asked  what  this  faith 
meant.  These  people,  not  being  steadied  by  the  Jewish 
tradition  and  the  Old  Testament  interpreted  in  a 
Christian  sense,  acutely  Hellenized  the  new  faith  and 
the  morality  which  had  so  powerfully  won  the  men  of 
the  pagan  world.  They  made  “  vigorous  attempts  to 
understand  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  ideas.”  They 
supplied  the  explicit  philosophy  which  cultivated  on¬ 
lookers  saw  to  be  wanting.  But  this  philosophy  was 
dualist.  The  Creator  and  God  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  opposed  by  them  to  the  Mediator  ;  matter 
was  the  low  work  of  the  hostile  God,  and  evil 
inherent  in  it  ;  but  the  evil  is  controlled  by  aeons. 
Christ  revealed  a  new  God,  and  was  immaterial.  The 
Church  was  merely  a  college  of  pneumatici,  who  alone 
are  capable  of  divine  knowledge,  a  spiritual  aristocracy 
infinitely  removed  from  the  hylic  rabble,  and  going  from 
light  to  light  until  they  reach  a  pleroma.  Now  it  is  plain 
that  these  antinomian  “thinkers”  had  the  Church  at 
their  mercy.  We  have  but  to  take  a  peep  at  her  through 
Galen’s  spectacles.  “  Nostro  tempore  videmus  homines 


o  addillos  qui  Christiani  vocantur  fidem  suam  e  parabolis 
petiisse.  Hi  tamen  interdum  faciunt  qualia  qui  vere 
philosophantur  ”  (p.  235,  n.  2).  The  attempt  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  intellectual  basis  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
alone  ended  in  the  Marcionite  and  Encratite  heresies, 
whose  modern  imitators  would  be  wise  to  ponder  well 
Dr.  Harnack’s  careful  and  kindly  chapter  upon  Marcion 
and  his  attempt  to  elevate  a  better  God  above  the  God 
of  Creation. 

In  the  course  of  his  history  Dr.  Harnack  touches 
many  burning  questions.  He  agrees  that  our  Lord 
claimed  the  Messiahship  (64,  n.  2)  ;  that  the  Logos  of 
the  fourth  Gospel  and  that  of  Philo  have  little  in  common 
but  the  name  (p.  97),  as  Dr.  Westcott  has  stoutly  main¬ 
tained;  that  the  farewell  discourses  in  the  last  Gospel 
“  proceed  from  Jesus”;  that  “  miracles  cannot  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  historical  accounts  without  utterly 
destroying  them  ”  (65,  n.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  he 
considers  that  “history  is  unable  to  bring  any  succour 
to  faith  ”  as  touching  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  Yet 
where  the  really  Christian  “faith  exists,  it  has  always 
been  supported  by  the  conviction  that  the  Man  lives  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light”  (86,  n.).  The 
earliest  views  of  our  Lord  are  either  that  He  was  a  man 
adopted  by  God,  or  else  the  highest  being  after  God. 
The  descent  into  hell  remained  uncertain  in  the  first 
century.  “A  fixed  organization  was  reached  and  the 
apostolic  episcopal  constitution  established  only  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Gnostic  crisis  which  was  epoch-making 
in  every  respect.”  In  New  Testament  criticism  Dr. 
Harnack  unhesitatingly  rejects  the  great  assumption  of 
the  Dutch  school  that  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
is  a  forgery.  He  is  “  not  certain  of  the  non-genuineness 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.”  He  groups  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  1  Peter,  and  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as 
belonging  to  the  Pauline  circle,  as  effects  of  St.  Paul’s 
teaching  or  independent  parallels  to  the  same. 

Finally,  this  diffuse  and  masterly  book  contains  one 
very  small  jest,  which,  since  it  is  the  first  ever  known  to 
have  been  found  in  any  book  of  German  divinity  since 
the  discovery  of  that  nation,  we  chronicle  for  the  as¬ 
tonishment  of  the  reader:  “Morality  frequently  under¬ 
went  change  for  the  worse  in  the  hands  of  Cynics,  and 
became  the  morality  of  a  ‘  Gentleman,’  such  as  we  have 
also  experience  of  in  modern  Cynicism.”  Plaudite  gentes  ! 


SOUTHEY’S  LETTERS. 

“Robert  Southey:  the  Story  of  His  Life,  written  in 
his  Letters.”  Edited  by  John  Dennis.  London  : 
Geo.  Bell  &  Sons.  1894. 

A  HIGH  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  English  letter- 
writers  has  for  long  been  accorded  to  Southey,  but 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  nowadays,  most  people  are 
content  to  accept  the  verdict  without  studying  the  eleven 
portly  octavos  which  contain  the  evidence.  In  these  the 
story  of  Southey’s  life  is  told  with  a  fullness  almost,  if 
not  quite,  unique  in  biographical  and  autobiographical 
literature,  and  Mr.  Dennis  is  to  be  praised  for  the  feeling 
which  prompted  his  attempt  to  extract  and  condense  it 
for  a  preoccupied  generation.  Unfortunately,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  congratulate  him  on  the  result  of  his  labours. 
His  failure  (for  the  book  is  a  failure)  is  rendered  the  less 
excusable  by  the  fact  that  he  had  before  him  the  warning 
of  another,  the  six-volumed  “  Life  and  Correspondence,” 
framed  on  the  same  plan,  letters  connected  by  links  of 
narrative  and  elucidations.  Considering  the  uncommon 
excellence  of  the  materials,  both  failures  to  make  the 
best  or  even  something  tolerable  of  them,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  same  deficiencies  in  the  workmen — 
lack  of  literary  faculty,  of  critical  judgment,  and,  above 
all,  of  the  sense  of  perspective.  Cuthbert  Southey 
laboured  under  additional  disabilities  :  he  stood  far  too 
near  both  in  relationship  and  in  time  to  his  subject, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  consider  innumerable  family  and 
friendly  susceptibilities,  reasonable  and  unreasonable. 
Mr.  Dennis  was  hampered  by  none  of  these  accidental 
disadvantages  ;  and  he  had,  besides,  ready  at  hand  in 
orderly  printed  pages  the  collections  of  his  predecessor, 
of  Mr.  Warter,  and  of  Professor  Dowden,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  invaluable  aid  of  the  side-lights  afforded  by  the 
published  memoirs  of  Southey’s  contemporaries.  Natu¬ 
rally,  his  condemnation  is  the  greater 
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Southey  was  so  considerable  a  figure  in  the  literary 
and  political  history  of  his  times,  and  so  shining  an 
example  of  all  the  virtues,  altogether  so  interesting  and 
important  both  as  a  man  and  a  man  of  letters,  that  a 
well-considered  biography  within  manageable  limits,  is  a 
thing  much  to  be  desired.  Doubtless,  the  existence  of 
his  son’s  lifeless  “Life”  has  proved  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  such  an  enterprise  ;  but  nothing  ever  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  bookmaker.  In  the  present  instance,  by 
supplying  a  fresh  obstacle,  Mr.  Dennis  has  added  to 
the  discouragements  of  the  competent  biographer  ;  but, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  craftsman, 
possessed  of  the  needful  skill,  knowledge,  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  may  be  induced  to  fill  a  place  in  our  literature 
which  has  been  standing  empty  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  In  spite  of  the  failure  of  his  predecessors  to 
achieve  success,  the  new  biographer  can  hardly  do 
better  than  adhere  in  the  main  to  their  common  plan  ; 
so  ample  and  so  fine  in  quality  is  the  material,  that 
skilful  selection,  condensation,  and  annotation  from 
auxiliary  sources — intelligent  editing,  in  short,  is  all 
that  is  required. 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  were  it  worth  while, 
within  reasonable  limits  of  space,  to  expose  fully  the 
shortcomings  of  this  book.  Even  as  a  selection 
from  the  three  published  collections  of  Southey’s  letters, 
which  seem  to  be  the  boundaries  of  Mr.  Dennis’s  know¬ 
ledge,  it  is  meagre  and  ill-considered.  Of  the  existence 
of  the  many  important  letters  written  by  and  to  Southey 
to  be  found  in  such  books  (to  indicate  only  a  few)  as  the 
memoirs  of  William  Taylor  and  Landor,  the  auto¬ 
biography  and  correspondence  of  Henry  Taylor  and  the 
Coleorton  Letters,  Mr.  Dennis  appears  to  know  nothing. 
Again,  the  lives  of  no  other  human  beings  were  ever  so 
intricately  interwoven  as  those  of  Southey  and  Coleridge, 
yet  no  reader  of  Mr.  Dennis’s  book  would  suspect  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind. 

The  bookmaker  has  latterly  acquired  the  habit  of 
attempting  to  disguise  the  true  nature  of  his  perform¬ 
ance  by  prefixing  a  pseudo-critical  “  Introduction,”  with 
an  air  about  it  calculated  to  impose  on  the  general 
reader,  and  here  Mr.  Dennis  is  not  found  wanting.  The 
opening  sentence  of  his  second  paragraph  is  a  positive 
triumph  of  the  non  sequitur  : 

“No  one  has  described  the  invigorating  and  soothing' 
power  of  books  more  happily  than  Southey  ;  and  with 
two  or  three  exceptions  [unnamed],  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  man  of  letters  of  this  century  whose  name  is  worthier 
of  esteem.” 

What  Southey  “wants  or  seems  to  want,”  we  are  told, 
“  is  that  incommunicable  and  divine  gift  which  separates 
the  inspired  poet  from  the  consummate  artificer  in 
verse  ” — such  as  Southey,  presumably  ! 

But  absurdities  like  these  are  a  welcome  relief  in 
an  essay  (reprinted  from  a  reputable  magazine  it  would 
be  cruel  to  name)  made  up  of  skimble-skamble  stuff  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen  : 

“Time  is  the  one  trustworthy  critic  whose  verdict  is 
unimpeachable,  and  the  way  time  has  treated  a  number 
of  poets  who  flourished  between  the  years  1800  and 
1825,  might  almost  lead  us  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Bagehot  that  ‘  the  pursuit  of  fame  seems  more 
absurd  and  trifling  than  most  pursuits.’  ” 

FICTION. 

“Old  Brown’s  Cottages.”  By  “John  Smith”  in  the 
Pseudonym  Library.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
1895. 

HIS  is  an  odd  book.  A  district  visitor,  who  appears 
chiefly  as  “  Miss  ”  throughout  the  story,  a  “young 
lady ’’with  memories  of  a  schoolgirl  education  in  her  head, 
and  her  troubles  all  before  her,  goes  raiding  into  the 
cottages  of  a  number  of  adults.  '-These  adults  have  read 
deeply  in  the  book  of  life,  know  hunger,  know  want  of 
every  kind,  know  desire  ;  the  women  have  mostly  borne 
children,  all  have  tasted  sin  and  know  the  bitterness  of 
its  fruit,  and  felt  death  beside  them  in  their  hovels.  Only 
for  lack  of  schooling  they  are  dumb,  and  our  young 
lady,  who  writes  an  agreeable  style  with  occasional 
jolts — “accipitral”  for  “  accipitrine,”  .“regular”  for 
“regularly,”  and  so  forth — gives  us  her  opinions  on 
their  affairs.  The  great  business  of  the  book  is  getting 
some  children  baptized,  by  cutting  off  the  Church  charities 


from  the  mother.  “In  dealing  with  the  poor  one  has 
often,  for  the  sake  of  the  children,  to  appeal  to  very  low 
motives  in  the  parents.”  The  young  lady  is  very  hard 
on  the  low-class  female  for  presuming  to  feathers  in  her 
hat — the  point  crops  up  twice — and  she  raises  up  one 
Widgery  to  proclaim  that  the  final  result  of  a  successful 
strike  will  be  that  the  hands  will  “drink  away”  their 
enhanced  wages  “to  their  own  ruin.”  She  testifies, 
moreover,  to  an  entire  lack  of  sexual  honour  on  the  part 
of  our  proletarians.  Someday,  perhaps,  this  young  lady 
will  learn  the  aesthetic  defect  of  her  superior  attitude. 
She  will  discover  that,  in  spite  of  Disraeli,  “  the  Poor” 
in  England  are  not  a  distinct  nationality  ;  they  are  of 
exactly  the  same  race  as  the  Middle  Class  which  supplies 
them  with  District  Visitors— their  chief  difference  is  that 
they  are  more  fundamental  and  less  conventional,  getting 
such  ideas  as  they  have  from  experience  rather  than 
from  books.  If  the  English  cottager  is  either  venial  and 
vicious  like  Mrs.  Hogg,  or  abject  to  those  above  him, 
like  the  loathsome  Widgerys,  then  the  English  bourgeois 
and  professional  classes,  being  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  and  without  much  genuine  “culture,”  must  be 
essentially  the  same,  and  the  pose  of  superiority  “  Miss  ” 
assumes  is  absurd.  There  are  some  authors  one  loves 
at  the  first  reading,  but,  frankly,  it  is  the  reverse  in  the 
present  case.  “John  Smith  ”  tastes  of  governess  ;  she 
is  as  keen  and  unsympathetic  as  an  east  wind.  The 
tenants  of  old  Brown’s  cottages  have  more  to  endure 
than  “  John  Smith  ”  suspects  ;  we  have  even  a  sneaking 
sympathy  with  Mrs.  Hogg. 

“A  London  Legend.”  By  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy. 

London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

Into  that  dull  little  world  of  the  journalist-novelist, 
the  British  Museum,  Regent’s  Park,  and  the  wilds  of 
the  Wealden  heights,  a  world  that  has  already  formed 
the  matrix  of  at  least  three  novels  that  we  have  read 
this  spring,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  introduced  the  mysterious 
Indian,  and  an  impossible  young  woman  of  good  family 
who  loiters  in  the  sculpture  gallery  of  the  Museum  and 
accosts  men.  The  mysterious  Indian  became  popular 
in  the  “Moonstone.”  You  will  remember  there  were 
several  of  him  then  in  quest  of  a  sacred  jewel.  Since 
then  the  trio  has  broken  up,  but  they  continue  to  haunt 
the  fiction  of  our  land  individually  in  an  attenuated  state, 
and  perpetrate  unexpected  murders.  Swift,  the  hero,  is 
a  scholarly  person,  eminent  as  a  Socialist,  and  earning 
what  appears  to  be  a  comfortable  income,  by  the 
feminine  trade  of  hack  translation.  The  impossible 
young  woman  picks  him  up  in  the  British  Museum, 
seduces  his  love  under  an  alias,  and  finally  relents,  tells 
him  her  true  name,  overrides  his  maiden  indignation  at 
deceit,  and  marries  him.  Before  the  reader  is  well 
through  volume  one,  the  entire  plot  is  as  visible  as  the 
skeleton  of  a  starved  horse.  By  sheer  inadvertency  we 
took  volume  three  next  after  volume  one,  and  only  dis¬ 
covered  the  mistake  at  p.  56,  by  the  accident  of  some 
small  occasion  that  necessitated  our  putting  the  book 
face  downward  on  the  desk.  To  return  to  volume  two 
would  have  been  ingratitude  to  fortune,  and  we  still 
remain  in  a  pleasant  state  of  ignorance  why  that  volume 
exists.  We  perceived  no  gap  in  the  development.  Mr. 
McCarthy  writes  an  easy,  slightly  scholarly  style,  and 
has  evidently  visited  the  scenes  he  describes.  If  his 
story  is  a  poor  one,  it  is  at  least  clean  and  well  dressed. 

“  Lucilla,  an  Experiment.”  By  Alice  Spinner.  London: 

Kegan  Paul.  1895. 

Lucilla  is  an  English  governess  who  went  to  the  West 
Indies,  married  a  quadroon,  and  experienced  all  that 
savage  social  cruelty  that  the  pure-minded,  pure-blooded 
English  know  so  well  how  to  inflict.  When  it  came  to 
the  marrying,  all  the  clergy  of  St.  Jos6  pretended  to  be 
ill.  It  is  a  book  to  make  one  ashamed  of  one’s  fellow 
countrymen  and  countrywomen,  for  there  is  an  air  about 
it  of  truth.  The  story  displays  very  considerable  imagina¬ 
tive  and  constructive  power.  But  the  style,  if  one  may 
call  it  a  style,  is  that  flabby,  lymphatic  excess  of  words, 
to  which  the  feminine  pen  is  so  liable.  A  respectable 
fly  of  story  drowns  in  a  sea  of  ink,  if  we  may  adapt  (and 
partly  spoil)  Mr.  Birrell’s  verdict  upon  Hannah  More. 
Life  is  too  short  for  conversations  of  this  kind  : 

“  ‘  Welcome  back  to  San  Jos4,’  he  said,  grasping 
both  Miss  Gale’s  slender  hands.  ‘  No,  never  mind  about 
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your  luggage  ;  Mr.  Davison,  my  new  secretary,  will  see 
to  that — custom-house  and  all.  You  will  gain  nothing 
by  waiting.  I  will  drive  you  straight  to  Grove  Hill. 
They  are  longing  to  get  back  their  Lady  Principal.’  ” 

Miss  Spinner  would  benefit  by  a  study  of  good  models. 
Let  her  take  “  On  the  Eve,”  for  instance — a  book  the 
present  reviewer  has  just  been  praising.  Not  a  word  is 
spoken  that  does  not  develop  the  story  and  leave  its 
proper  contribution  to  the  general  impression  on  the 
mind. 

“Transplanted  Manners.”  By  Elizabeth  E.  Evans. 

London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1895. 

The  chronicles  of  the  Pension  Irgendwo,  as  written 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Evans  in  “  Transplanted  Man¬ 
ners,”  are  most  fascinating  reading.  Miss  Evans  is 
— for  the  purposes  of  her  novel — an  elderly  American 
maiden  lady  whose  main  business  in  life  is  watching 
other  people  in  the  German  boarding-house  where  she 
has  taken  up  her  stay.  The  authoress  has  a  keen  per¬ 
ception  of  the  humorous,  and  her  kindly,  sharp-sighted 
spinster  writes  with  delightful  naivete  and  very  shrewd 
observation.  There  are  all  sorts  in  the  pension — Ger¬ 
man,  French,  English,  and  American,  wedded  and  un¬ 
wedded,  male  and  female.  It  is  a  little  hotbed  of  love 
affairs,  intrigues,  petty  jealousies,  the  natural  man  (and 
woman)  coming  out  more  plainly  for  the  transplantation 
process.  Miss  Evans  has  succeeded  to  admiration  in 
gettingthe  “atmosphere”  of  the  pension  into  her  pages, 
and  one  feels  while  perusing  her  book  as  if  one  were 
living  again  for  a  time  in  that  curious  world  where 
every  human  being  is  an  interesting  mystery  for  every 
other  one  ;  where  the  one  thing  needful  is  to  find  out 
something  about  a  new  arrival  that  the  rest  of  the 
household  does  not  know  ;  and  where  no  male  can  safely 
look  at  any  female  without  the  certainty  of  a  little  gossip 
on  the  part  of  the  bystanders,  and  the  probability  of  an 
agreeable  scandal.  Miss  Evans  has  two  sets  of  persons 
in  the  book  in  whom  she  is  seriously  interested.  One 
of  these  is  a  certain  hypocritical  Mr.  Montague,  who  is 
discovered  (after  his  death)  to  have  been  a  most  hard¬ 
hearted  profligate  :  “I  am  only  sorry  that  he  died  in  the 
belief  of  our  continued  ignorance  of  his  true  character,” 
says  the  chronicler,  “and  wherever  he  may  be,  I  hope 
he  knows  how  completely  we  have  found  him  out.”  We 
are  not,  however,  much  carried  away  by  the  tale  of  him 
and  his  victims.  Miss  Evans  does  vastly  better  with  a 
foolishly  kind  American  mother,  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  her 
wicked  little  daughter  Jessie.  The  conception  and 
characterization  of  this  pretty  little  passionate  flirt, 
whose  natural  destiny  is  obviously  to  come  to  grief  with 
men  (though  she  does  not  actually  do  so  in  Miss  Evans’s 
pages)  are  excellent :  they  alone  make  the  book  very 
well  worth  reading.  And  there  is  many  a  touch  of 
bright  description,  many  a  thoughtful  and  kindly  reflec¬ 
tion  which  will  help  to  make  the  unpretentious,  quietly- 
written  little  volume  linger  in  one’s  memory. 

“A  Little  Journey  in  the  World.”  By  Charles  Dudley 
Warner.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1894. 

Mr.  Warner  calls  his  new  book  “  a  novel,”  but  it  is 
rather  a  study  of  the  effect  of  wealth  and  social  influence 
upon  a  nicely  brought-up  young  woman’s  character. 
Margaret  Debree  was  sweet,  pure,  beautiful,  with  a 
strong  desire  to  lead  the  higher  life  and  elevate  mankind. 
Titles  and  wealth  had  no  attraction  for  her  maiden 
heart ;  when  we  hear  that  an  English  Earl,  who  had 
come  over  to  America  to  study  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives,  proposed  to  her,  she  refused  him  on  the 
spot.  This  was  a  pity,  because,  in  spite  of  his  aristo¬ 
cratic  birth,  he  loved  the  things  of  the  mind  and  yearned, 
like  her,  to  lead  the  higher  life.  They  might  have  led  it 
together  in  modest  refinement,  if  Mr.  Warner  had  so 
willed.  However,  to  him  it  seemed  otherwise,  and  he 
married  her  to  an  unscrupulous  young  business  man 
who  fell  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight  and  was  straight¬ 
way  beloved.  They  were  very  happy  together  ;  but  he 
made  millions.  So  she  became  very  worldly,  shut  her 
eyes  to  his  shady  transactions,  gave  large  sums  to 
charity  without  bothering  herself  about  it,  lived  in 
palaces,  led  the  fashion,  and  became  spiritually  dead. 
There  might  be  a  tragedy  in  this;  but  Mr.  Warner  needs 
a  good  deal  of  help  from  the  reader,  if  the  latter  is  to 


feel  it.  It  may  be  that  to  a  good  many  Margaret  will 
remain  to  the  end  of  her  brief  life  a  bright  and  charming 
creature,  who  was  meant  for  nothing  other  than  being  a 
beautiful  woman  of  society  and  a  devoted  wife,  and  who 
did  Fate’s  bidding  admirably.  Mr.  Warner  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  writer,  and  his  discursiveness,  which  is  perhaps 
responsible  for  two-thirds  of  his  four  hundred  pages,  is 
very  attractive.  He  does  not  (here)  tell  a  story  well ; 
but  his  disquisitions  and  conversation  on  men,  women, 
the  gods,  and  the  fluctuations  in  stocks  please  us  very 
much  indeed. 

“Tandem.”  By  W.  B.  Woodgate.  Two  vols.  London: 

Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

Mr.  Woodgate  was  an  authority  on  rowing  ;  he  is 
intolerable  on  love  and  life.  It  really  ought  to  be  a 
punishable  offence  to  insult  the  public  with  such  a  thing 
as  “Tandem.”  It  is  written  in  slang  throughout;  its 
tone  is  vulgar  ;  the  story  is  full  of  dull  certainties  and 
duller  improbabilities,  and  the  characters,  if  they  lived, 
would  deserve  no  better  fate,  one  and  all,  than  to  read 
Mr.  Woodgate’s  novels  all  their  lives.  Mr.  Woodgate’s 
manner  of  narrative  in  English  may  be  judged  from 
such  specimens  (of  which  there  are  two  volumes)  as 
this:  “Then  she  sat  down,  and  her  lips  quivered,  and 
she  undramatically  rubbed  her  knuckles  into  her  eyes  to 
mop  tears  ;  that  only  turned  on  the  tap  ;  in  another 
instant  she  was  sobbing,  in  much  relief  at  the  opening 
of  a  safety-valve.”  The  “  she  ”  in  question  is  one  of  Mr. 
Woodgate’s  heroines,  and  an  insufferably  vulgar  young 
female  she  is,  though  evidently  meant  to  be  a  refined 
lady.  Mr.  Woodgate  in  Latin  matches  his  title  with 
“as  per  lex  non  script  a."  There  is  one  good  thing  in 
Mr.  Woodgate’s  book  :  it  is  a  very  pretty  song  on  page 
185  of  vol.  i.  We  do  not  know  who  the  author  is. 

“  The  Melancholy  of  Stephen  Allard.”  A  Private  Diary. 

Edited  by  Garnet  Smith.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

1894. 

The  holy  man  of  the  East  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  pit  of 
his  stomach  and  makes  himself  drowsy  to  the  point  of 
insensibility.  Mr.  Garnet  Smith  produces  a  similar 
effect  upon  the  reader  by  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  inside  of 
himself.  His  gaze  is,  however,  perpetually  diverted  from 
his  curious  occupation  by  the  study  of  a  dictionary  of 
quotations  or  some  such  work.  His  paragraphs  have 
attractive  headings,  such  as  “The  Consolation  of  Meta¬ 
physics  Continued,”  “  The  Subjective  Melancholy  of 
Realists  and  Idealists,”  “The  Remedy  of  Ecstasy,”  and 
every  paragraph  is  adorned  with  proper  names,  quota¬ 
tions,  and  fragments  of  foreign  tongues.  In  one  section 
of  two  pages  we  find  Urmano,  Spoglia,  Rennova, 
Dante,  the  Polybian  sages,  Imlac  and  Rasselas,  Voltaire, 
Faust  and  Gretchen,  Renan,  Caliban,  and  Madame 
d’Epinay,  to  take  no  count  of  begriff  and  vorstellung, 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  Esoteric  Ideas,  and  similar 
trifles.  This  is  not  an  unfair  specimen  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
method,  which  reminds  one  a  little  of  that  of  the  makers 
of  the  motto  calendars  :  you  pull  off  a  page  every  day 
and  reveal  a  new  quotation  with  a  new  proper  name. 
Any  one  line  is  as  good  as  any  other  for  a  given  day  of 
the  year,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  purchaser  all  authors 
are  equal.  One  might  easily  pass  for  a  learned  man  in 
these  days  by  paying  a  little  attention  to  such 
contrivances,  and  perhaps  it  was  in  some  such  fashion 
that  Mr.  Smith  arrived  at  his  surprising  condition.  It 
is  a  pity,  however,  that  he  has  followed  their  examples 
so  closely  as  to  completely  disregard  congruity  and 
cohesion.  It  does  not  make  his  book  lively  reading  for 
those  who  do  not  care  for  tit-bits  literature. 

“  Tryphena  in  Love.”  By  Walter  Raymond.  London: 

J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  again  we  feel  that  inverse  relation  of  merit  an d 
the  length  of  a  reviewer’s  discourse,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded.  Mr.  Raymond  has  written  a  sweet  and 
delicate  little  love  story  that  one  should  read  on  a  holiday 
afternoon  under  the  open  sky  ;  Mr.  West  has  designed 
a  really  beautiful  cover  for  it,  and  drawn  some  appro¬ 
priately  dainty  illustrations  ;  and  what  else  can  one  say  ? 
One  might  as  well  criticize  honeysuckle.  Messrs.  Dent 
have  certainly  begun  their  “  Iris  Library  ”  well. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Life  and  Times  of  ‘The  Druid’  (Henry  Hall  Dixon).”  By 
the  Hon.  Francis  Lawley.  London  :  Vinton  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
1895. 

“‘The  Druid’  Sporting  Library.”  Four  vols.  New  Edition, 
with  Portraits,  &c.  London  :  Vinton  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1895. 

NOT  sportsmen  merely,  but  all  lovers  of  literature  whose  love 
is  at  all  generoU',  will  welcome  this  trim  and  attractive 
edition  of  the  works  of  “  The  Druid.”  Better  reading  than  is 
provided  in  “  The  Post  and  the  Paddock,”  in  “  Silk  and  Scarlet,” 
in  “  Scott  and  Sebright,”  and  in  “  Saddle  and  Sirloin,”  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  literature  of  English  country  life  and  English 
sport.  Our  satisfaction  in  these  crimson-clad  volumes  is  com¬ 
pleted  by  Mr.  Lawley’s  biography  of  “The  Druid,”  which  in 
spirit  and  treatment,  and  as  to  the  outward  view,  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  its  companions.  While  we  share  the  surprise  Mr. 
Lawley  expresses  that  Henry  Hall  Dixon  should  have  lacked  a 
biographer  until  now,  we  are  confident  that  no  one  could  be 
more  competent  to  make  good  the  neglect  than  Mr.  Lawley. 
His  memoir  of  Dixon  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work.  He  has 
given  us  a  singularly  vivid  sketch  of  a  most  engaging  personality. 
His  portraiture  is  remarkable,  not  merely  for  its  truth  and  force 
of  characterization,  but  for  a  quality  of  sympathetic  insight  that 
renders  it  peculiarly  touching.  Many  readers,  we  are  certain, 
who  never  set  eyes  on  “  The  Druid,”  who  are  wholly  divorced 
from  the  world  of  hunting  and  the  turf,  of  cattle-breeding  and 
other  pursuits  or  sports  of  the  country  gentleman,  will  be 
stirred  by  something  of  an  affectionate  regard  towards 
Henry  Hall  Dixon.  The  sentiment  is  indeed  inspired  by 
Dixon’s  captivating  books.  But  Mr.  Lawley’s  memoir  will 
quicken  the  feeling  of  attraction  towards  this  curiously  original 
character,  so  shy  and  silent,  so  eccentric  and  odd,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  yet  so  powerful  in  magic  and  eloquence  when  he  took 
up  his  pen.  Like  George  Borrow,  whom  in  several  respects  he 
greatly  resembled,  his  passion  for  independence  and  freedom  to 
wander  where  he  willed  was  all-absorbing.  He  declined  a 
political  career,  which  he  might  have  made  distinguished,  when 
Sir  James  Graham  offered  him  a  post  under  the  Government  of 
which  he  was  a  prominent  member.  Sir  James  was  pleased  with 
his  political  contributions  to  the  Examiner  and  Punch.  Mr. 
Lawley  thinks  he  would  have  made  but  a  “  moderate  official.” 
That  may  be  quite  probable,  yet  as  a  writer  he  would  unques¬ 
tionably  have  proved  a  valuable  ally.  Everybody  will  be  thank¬ 
ful  now  that  Dixon  preferred  to  live  his  “  roving  life”  rather  than 
to  take  “  a  dull  daily  walk  from  Kensington  to  the  Admiralty 
and  back  to  dinner.”  How  strongly  he  was  wedded  to  the  un¬ 
fettered  freedom  of  a  “vagrom  life”  is  still  more  illustrated  by 
his  refusal  of  the  editorship  of  BelPs  Life  when  that  journal  was 
at  the  height  of  its  renown.  Yet  he  let  this  certainty  of  a  settled 
income  go  by,  and  never  afterwards  made  more  than  a  few 
hundreds  a  year,  five  or  six  at  most,  by  his  inimitable  writings. 
Of  his  books  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  The  mere  mention  of 
“Saddle  and  Sirloin,”  for  instance,  calls  up  his  marvellous  pic¬ 
tures  of  country  scenes  and  sports,  his  admirable  skill  in  story¬ 
telling,  and  many  delightful  recollections  of  Lord  Althorp,  John 
Grey  of  Dilston,  Charles  Waterton,  Anthony  Maynard,  John 
Osborne,  the  late  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  and  other  worthies.  Mr. 
Lawley  relates  some  striking  stories  in  illustration  of  his  engaging 
•nature,  by  which  he  would,  like  Borrow,  win  the  confidence  of 
all  sorts  of  men  in  the  most  varied  walks  of  life.  People  who  were 
in  anyway  “characters,”  those  pleasant  persons  who  never  seem 
“  to  grow  up,”  and  necessarily  all  children,  come  instinctively 
under  the  charm  of  “The  Druid.” 

“The  Early  History  of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Hedon.”  By 
J.  R.  Boyle,  F.S.A.  Hull  and  York  :  Brown  &  Sons ; 
London:  Simpkin  &  Co.  1895. 

Not  many  people,  save  those  of  an  archaeological  disposition, 
would  be  able,  we  suspect,  to  indicate  the  precise  locality  of 
Hedon,  of  whose  bygone  glories  and  importance  Mr.  Boyle  has 
compiled  an  elaborate  record  in  this  portly  volume.  Hedon, 
the  port  of  the  first  Lords  of  Holderness,  is  indeed  a  decayed 
port.  Although  not  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  it  was 
a  place  of  considerable  consequence  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century.  It  was  brought  low  by  its  great  modern  neighbour, 
even  when  that  rival  port  was  far  from  its  modern  development. 
As  Leland  says,  “Treuths  is  that  when  Hulle  began  to  flourish 
Heddon  decaied.”  The  reign  of  prosperity  in  Hedon  was  short. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  place  had  already 
declined,  and  Hull,  as  Mr.  Boyle  shows,  had  far  outgrown  its 
more  ancient  neighbour.  Mr.  Boyle’s  researches  in  the  early 
history  of  Hedon  cover  a  considerable  field.  He  deals  with  the 
antiquities  and  institutions,  the  charters  and  lists  of  burgesses, 
the  three  churches  which  the  borough  was  rich  enough  to  build 
and  support,  the  parliamentary  representation, and  other  subjects 
of  interest.  He  attempts  also  a  topographical  reconstruction  of 
the  somewhat  intricate  series  of  havens  and  waterways,  natural 
and  artificial,  that  constituted  the  Port  of  Hedon.  This  delicate 
enterprise,  with  much  more  of  the  kind,  commands  the  attention 
of  archaeologists.  Of  the  noble  church  of  St.  Augustine  he  gives 
an  excellent  description,  entering  minutely  into  the  history  of 
the  fabric  and  all  its  features  of  interest.  Mr.  Boyle  has  treated 
the  subject,  on  which  he  has  expended  much  labour,  in  a  com¬ 
prehensive  spirit,  and  it  cann,ot  be  doubted  that  his  work  will 


prove  not  less  interesting  than  serviceable  to  students.  His 
handsome  volume  is  extremely  well  illustrated  with  maps,  plans, 
and  other  drawings. 

“  Ivan  the  Terrible  :  his  Life  and  Times.”  By  Austen  Pember. 

London  :  A.  P.  Marsden.  1895. 

Mr.  Austen  Pember  is  probably  correct  in  assuming  that  very 
few  English  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  and  “  the  singular  and  horrible  facts  of  his  career.” 
He  is  undoubtedly  right  in  selecting  the  sixteenth  century  as  a 
period  of  Russian  history  much  less  familiar  to  the  general 
than  are  the  two  succeeding  centuries.  It  is  indeed  a  “dim and 
far-away  time,”  as  Mr.  Pember  says,  yet  for  all  its  savagery  and 
gloom,  a  time  of  expansion  for  Russia,  both  with  regard  to  the 
Tartar  foes  on  her  eastern  confines  and  the  Mohammedan 
power  on  her  south-eastern  borders.  The  s;gnificance  of  the 
Siberian  invasion  by  Yermak  and  his  Cossacks,  though  scarcely 
to  be  accounted  a  “  conquest  of  Siberia,”  is  rightly  estimated  by 
Mr.  Pember,  and  accorded  a  prominent  place  in  his  excellent 
sketch  of  the  reign  of  Ivan.  It  is  necessary  to  recall,  as  one 
reads  of  the  tortures  and  poisonings,  the  hideous  massacres 
and  incredible  fanaticism  of  this  Tsar,  that  the  Russia  described 
in  this  volume  had  any  communications  with  western  kingdoms, 
such  as  France  and  England,  and  that  the  times  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible  corresponded  with  the  dawn  of  Elizabethan  England. 
Mr.  Pember’s  pictuiesque  narrative  is  admirably  enforced  by 
the  writer’s  careful  observance  of  contemporary  English  testi¬ 
mony  and  history. 

“The  Humour  of  Russia.”  Translated  by  E.  L.  Voyrich. 

With  an  introduction  by  Stepniak,  and  illustrations  by 

Paul  Frenzeny.  London  :  Walter  Scott.  1895. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  “  International 
Humour”  series,  since  it  comprises  some  really  exquisite  ex¬ 
amples  of  humour,  such  as  Gogol’s  diverting  little  comedy 
“  Marriage,”  and  Ostrovsky’s  delightful  sketch  “  Incompatibility 
of  Temper.”  In  many  of  the  other  pieces  included  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  the  humour  is  somewhat  acrid  and  thin,  satiric  rather  than 
genial,  and  not  a  few  are  in  the  spirit  of  sheer  fooling,  or  flat 
representations  of  very  primitive  notions  of  fun.  Goubounov, 
for  example,  is  a  kind  of  Russian  “New  Humourist.’’  His 
police-court  sketches  are  sad,  dull  sketches,  fit  only  for  a  comic 
paper.  Stepniak’s  single  contribution,  “  The  Story  of  a  Kopeck,” 
is  of  a  politico-social  nature,  tinged  with  allegory.  Remarkable 
in  other  respects,  the  author  accurately  refers  to  it  as  “  a  youth¬ 
ful  production”  that  will  scarcely  be  considered  “  of  much  credit 
to  Russian  humour.”  Still,  we  agree  with  him,  that  as  the 
catholic  taste  of  the  translator  admits  Goubounov  and  others  of 
his  calibre,  he  has  done  well  to  let  it  remain  in  the  company  of 
Gogol  and  Ostrovsky. 

“The  Silent  Room.”  By  Mrs.  Harcourt-Roe.  London: 

Skeffington  &  Son.  1895. 

“  Phantasms.”  By  Wirt  Gerrare.  London  :  The  Roxburghe 

Press.  1895. 

Tales  of  mystery  and  occultism  must  be  expected  to  thrive 
while  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  continues  in  activity. 
“  The  Silent  Room,”  like  Mrs.  Harcourt- Roe’s  previous  story  of 
the  unseen  world,  “A  Man  of  Mystery,”  is  remarkable  for  deft 
construction  and  the  art  that  stimulates  curiosity  until  the 
revealing  moment  arrives.  The  mystery  gets  on  your  nerves  as 
you  read,  wondering  what  there  is  in  the  Silent  Room,  and 
imagine  unutterable  things  of  Godfrey  Wilkinson  and  his  solitary 
vigils.  You  may  be  disappointed  in  the  end,  but  that  affects 
not  the  writer’s  cleverness  in  rousing  expectations,  and  must 
rather  be  reckoned  against  the  S.P.R.  and  its  methods  of  pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Wirt  Gerrare  is  a  writer  of  another  school,  and  is  not 
without  affinity  with  Bulwer  Lytton.  He  is  decidedly  gifted 
with  the  power  of  stirring  a  thrilling  apprehension  of  unshaped 
fears,  and  when  he  summons  spirits  they  certainly  come,  which 
is  what  does  not  befall  to  most  modern  necromancers.  “  The 
Dark  Shadow  ”  thoroughly  merits  that  much-abused  adjective 
“  weird,”  and  there  is  a  pleasing  Hoffmanish  touch  about 
“  Mysterious  Music.” 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

CRIBNER'S  puts  on  a  vernal  cover,  and  honours  the  season 
with  a  gallery  of  “  Easter  Pictures,”  by  various  artists,  and 
an  “  Easter  Hymn,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blackburn,  embellished 
with  a  set  of  graceful  designs  by  Mr.  McCarter,  which  show  an 
uncommon  felicity  from  the  decorative  point  of  view,  if  some¬ 
what  too  clearly  inspired  by  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  The 
“Easter  Pictures”  give  us  a  set  of  contrasts.  Mr.  Abbey’s 
mediaeval  theme  is  an  exquisite  drawing.  Mr.  Smedley  opposes 
a  modern  church  parade  scene  in  New  York  to  a  piquant  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  New  York  Easter  “  long  ago.”  Mr.  Albert  Lynch  and  Mr. 
E.  L.  Weeks  illustrate  Paris  and  Jerusalem  at  Eastertide,  the 
drawing  of  the  worshippers  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  the  last- 
named  artist  being  as  individual  as  any  of  the  series.  The 
literary  matter  is  as  varied  as  usual.  Mr.  Benjamin  Andrews 
continues  his  History  of  the  United  States  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  deals  chiefly  with  the  career  of  Horace 
Greeley. 
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Le  Monde  Illustrd (Paris  :  Quantin)  is  rich  in  attractive  articles 
and  illustrations.  M.  Edmond  Neukomm  discusses  with  dis¬ 
cernment  and  appreciation  the  work  of  the  Belgian  painter, 
Alexander  Struys,  and  M.  Ldo  Claretie  contributes  a  somewhat 
fervid  yet  very  interesting  paper  on  M.  Jean  Richepin.  Mr. 
Baring-Gould  and  other  preservers  of  popular  song  will  note 
with  approval  the  “Chansons  de  France”  in  this  number  of  the 
Monde  Illustrd,  which  it  is  hoped  will  supplant  the  vulgar  popular 
songs  of  the  day.  The  songs  are  set  to  charming  melodies,  and 
are  admirably  adapted  to  delight  the  young  pupils  of  the  primary 
schools  of  France,  for  whom,  with  others,  they  are  intended. 
M.  Motoyosi-Saizau  deals  with  the  Japanese  army  in  an  interest¬ 
ing  descriptive  article,  illustrated  by  quaint  contemporary  draw¬ 
ings  by  Japanese  artists,  and  the  music  and  words  of  a  patriotic 
marching  song.  “  Walking-stick  Insects  and  Animated  Leaves ” 
is  an  excellent  article  by  M.  Ldon  Gdrardin,  illustrated  by  some 
beautiful  drawings,  which  are  “  copyrighted,”  we  observe,  “by 
Harper,”  for  the  most  part.  Altogether,  this  is  an  exemplary 
number  of  a  deservedly  popular  French  review. 

Temple  Bar  contains  a  further  selection  of  Edward  Fitz¬ 
gerald’s  “Letters  to  Fanny  Kemble,”  full  of  allusions  to  current 
stage  matters  and  men  of  letters.  “  The  Witch  of  Dulditch,” 
by  Mary  E.  Mann,  is  a  grim  story  of  sorcery,  told  with  excellent 
effect.  Mr.  Gresswell,  in  his  chatty  paper,  “The  Witchery  of 
the  Quantock  Hills,”  treats  of  another  kind  of  charm.  “A 
Manchester  Man  of  Letters”  is  a  sketch  of  the  versatile  Dr. 
John  Byrom,  who  invented  a  system  of  shorthand,  and  wrote 
much  verse  that  was  once  held  in  high  repute.  The  writer  does 
not  omit  to  note  Byrom’s  Jacobite  sympathies,  but  he  does  not 
credit  him  with  the  famous  epigram  on  King  and  Pretender. 

Autograph-hunters  may  be  commended  to  a  capital  “Talk 
over  Autographs”  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  by  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  who  chats  very  agreeably  over  certain  choice  examples 
among  his  own  collection.  Another  pleasant  paper,  devoted  to 
a  very  different  theme,  is  “Flower  Lore  of  New  England 
Children,”  by  Alice  Morse  Earle.  Mr.  John  Foster  Kirk’s 
article  on  “  Macbeth  ”  is  well  conceived  and  not  without  fresh¬ 
ness  of  view. 

Lippincott's  has  its  monthly  novel  complete  as  usual— “  Alain 
of  Halfdene,”  by  Anna  Robeson  Brown— and  various  contribu¬ 
tions,  some  of  a  distinctly  critical  kind.  “  The  Womanliness  of 
Literary  Women,”  by  J.  W.  Abernethy,  and  “Woman’s  Lot  in 
Persia,”  by  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  are  the  most  notable.  There 
is  an  amusing  paper  on  the  “  Evolution  of  Table  Manners,”  and 
a  curious  sketch  of  “  Bucolic  Journalism  in  the  West,”  which  is 
likely  to  amaze  English  readers. 

The  Musical  Times  continues  the  series  of  reminiscent  papers 
“  From  my  Study,”  which  have  proved  so  attractive  for  months 
past,  and  comprise  recollections  of  Mme.  Schroeder  Devrient, 
of  whom  a  charming  portrait  is  given,  and  some  interesting 
excerpts  from  the  Rev.  James  Plumptre’s  “Collections  of  Song-, 
moral,  sentimental,  instructive  and  amusing,”  printed  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  1805.  Mrs.  Hannah  More  was  a  contributor  to  this 
edifying  volume. 

The  Strand  Musical  Magazine  contains  a  collection  of  music 
that  is  full  of  variety  as  to  subjects,  but  not  altogether  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  There  are  waltzes  by  Bucalossi  and  Bachmann, 
a  Minuet  by  Carl  Richter,  a  curious  “Children’s  Song”;  a 
charming  Serenade  by  Raff ;  a  “Melodie  ”  for  piano  and  violin 
by  Rubinstein  ;  songs  by  Benjamin  Godard.  Theo  Marzials, 
and  the  late  Edward  Solomon  ;  and  for  piano-solo  Grieg’s 
“  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession,”  which  alone  should  suffice  to 
gratify  the  unsophisticated  buyer  of  the  Strand  Musical.  Besides 
these  questionable  allurements,  there  are  illustrated  interviews 
with  Mr.  Cowen,  Mr.  George  Grossmith,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Curwen. 

Both  in  illustrations  and  text  Harper’s  is  an  admirable  issue. 
Mr.  F.  V.  du  Mond’s  sympathetic  drawings  for  “  Personal  Re¬ 
collections  of  Joan  of  Arc  ”  are  such  as  accord  perfectly  with  the 
charm  of  the  singular  document  by  Louis  de  Conte,  which  Mr. 
Alden  has  translated.  “Things  as  they  are,”  to  quote  the 
Godwinian  phrase,  are  described  and  depicted  with  anima¬ 
tion  in  “  Paris  in  Mourning,”  by  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
and  in  the  curious  account  of  “  Club  Life  among  Outcasts,”  by 
Mr.  Josiah  Flynt.  The  fascination  that  Venice  offers  to  the 
artist  has  attracted  countless  writers  and  painters,  yet  the 
magic  of  the  sea-girt  city  seems  inexhaustible.  Mr.  Arthur 
Symons,  at  least,  gives  us  impressions  and  sensations  in  his 
delightful  “Venice  in  Easter”  that  have  both  freshness  and 
piquancy,  and  these  new  aspects  of  Venice  are  agreeably  sup¬ 
plemented  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Guy  Rose’s  drawings. 

In  the  Century  the  “Life  of  Napoleon,”  by  Professor  Sloane, 
is  carried  on  to  the  brilliant  and  critical  victory  of  Areola,  and 
is  very  well  illustrated  with  portraits  and  engravings  of  battle 
pictures  after  Ddtaille  and  other  masters.  An  admirable  portrait 
of  Mme.  Rdjane,  after  a  drawing  of  Chr.  Krogh,  illustrates  a 
brief  note  on  the  characteristics  of  the  actress  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
M‘Carthy.  Mr.  Howard  Pyle  illustrates  with  excellent  spirit 
Miss  Scarvell’s  article  on  the  exploits  of  Paul  Jones,  which 
comprises,  by  the  way,  some  unpublished  correspondence  of  the 
famous  piratical  chief.  Mrs.  Preston’s  second  paper  on  the 
further  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sets  forth  the  charms  of  Spalato, 
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Curzola,  Lesina,  and  other  world-forgotten  ports  of  Illyria,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Pennell  contributes  some  exquisite  drawings  of  these 
romantic  places.  Scientific  readers  may  be  commended  to  an 
authoritative  account,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Martin,  of  Nikola  Tesla,  his 
“  Oscillator,”  and  other  inventions  in  electrical  work.  Altogether 
the  April  Century  is  stored  with  good  matter. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  has  for  frontispiece  a  good  repro¬ 
duction  of  “The  Itinerant  Musician”  of  Ostade,  now  in  the 
Corporation  Galleries  of  Glasgow.  The  illustrations  of  the  number 
are  of  great  diversity,  yet  altogether  up  to  the  standard  magazine. 
The  short  stories  and  descriptive  articles  comprise  some  note¬ 
worthy  examples,  such  as  “  The  Hand  of  Earle  Rothes,"  by 
E.  M.  Hewitt,  which  will  attract  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
revived  science  of  divination  by  the  hand.  Lady  Cooks 
“Chronicle  of  a  Street”  is  a  pleasant  retrospective  sketch  of  a 
Mayfair  street.  Mr.  Besant’s  “Westminster”  deals  with  the 
historical  associations  of  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  is  very  well 
illustrated,  the  series  of  “  griffins”  from  the  roof  of  Henry  VII.  s 
chapel  being  especially  curious.  Mr.  Charles  Geard’s  paper  on 
“Yachting  in  France”  is  concerned  with  French  canals  and 
rivers  ;  the  Marne  chiefly  will  interest  many  readers.  >  Another 
article  of  a  topographical  nature  is  Mr.  Bruce  Boswell  s  “  Foot¬ 
prints  of  the  Devil  in  our  own  Country,  which  treats  of  the 
innumerable  “  Devil’s  Bridges,”  and  other  natural  objects 
popularly  dedicated  to  the  devil  or  ascribed  to  Satanic  labours. 
General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  contributes  a  second  article  on  the 
handling  of  cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  campaign. 

Of  the  illustrated  magazines  that  remain  for  notice  Atalanla , 
with  Mr.  Edwin  Oliver’s  excellent  “  Romance  of  London,”  well 
illustrated  by  Mr.  Amor  Fenn,  is  an  attractive  issue;  St. 
Nicholas  is  entirely  admirable,  and,  what  it  has  long  since  been, 
the  best  of  all  magazines  for  young  people  ;  whilst  the  Minster 
offers  a  variety  of  readable  papers,  some  of  which  treat  of  novel 
themes,  such  as  Dr.  Williamson’s  “A  Great  Monastic  Printing 
Press,”  an  interesting  description  of  the  printing  establishment 
at  Notre  Dame  des  Prds,  Neuville  sous  Montreuil-sur-Mer, 
which  is  fully  illustrated. 

We  have  also  received  the  New  World ;  the  Geographical 
Journal  j  the  Windsor  Magazine;  the  Argosy ;  the  Antiquary  ; 
the  Northern  Genealogist;  the  “Journal  of  the  Derbyshire 
Archaeological  Society”;  the  “Journal  of  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution”;  Cassier's  Magazine ;  the  Investors'  Review  ; 
the  Artist;  and  St.  Luke’s  Magazine. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  . 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application.  _ 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country ,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  CO 

RARE  CURIOUS 

AND 

INTERESTING  FURNITURE 

MAPLE  and  Co  invite  connoisseurs  and  others 
to  visit  their  SHOW  ROOMS  for  Rare, 
Curious,  and  Unique  examples  of  old  CHIP¬ 
PENDALE,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Adam,  Louis 
XIV.  XV.  XVI.  Empire,  Italian,  Renaissance, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  FURNITURE. 
Everything  Marked  in  plain  figures 
At  purely  commercial  prices 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON 


13  April,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review, 


VI  NOLI  A 

Allays  Itching ,  Burning,  Roughness. 

An  Efficacious,  Sanitary,  Harmless  Cream,  Is.  lid. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
4i  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third." 


n  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


DE 


BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 


TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers'  ■(  F‘  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

managers.  ]  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES  FOR 

SPAIN,  SICILY,  the  ADRIATIC,  &c. 

The  Steamship  "  GARONNE,"  3876  tons  register,  3000  horse-power,  will  leave  London  20th 
April,  visiting  CADIZ  (for  Seville,  Ac.),  TANGIER,  MALAGA,  Palermo,  ANCONA,  Venice, 
TRIESTE,  RAGUSA,  CORFU,  MALTA.  PHILIPPEVILLE  (for  Constantine/,  ALGIERS,  GIB¬ 
RALTAR,  arriving  at  Plymouth  on  28th  May,  and  London  29th  May.  Fare  for  the  Round  Cruise, 
39  days,  55  Guineas. 

LONDON  to  VENICE,  calling  at  CADIZ,  TANGIER,  MALAGA,  PALERMO,  and  ANCONA. 
Fare,  including  first-class  Railway  Ticket  from  V'enice  to  London,  21  clays.  35  Guineas. 

VENICE  to  LONDON,  calling  at  Trieste,  Ragusa,  Corfu,  Malta,  Philippey tlle, 
ALGIERS,  and  GIBRALTAR.  Fare,  including  first-class  Railway  Ticket  London  to  Venice, 
days,  37  Guineas. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 


Managers : 


JF.  GREEN  &  CO. 

1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  E.C 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West- 
E»d  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


PIANOS. 


NEW  MODEL,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 

72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S.&P.ERARD,RM^liS?RRTsf  18  Gt.  Marlborough  St., London,  W. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


THE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

Royal  Charter,  1835),  4  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Paid-up  Capital,  £1,600,000; 
Reserve  Fund,  £800, oco.  Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter,  £  1,600,000. 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  Drafts  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  negotiated  or  sent  for  collection.  TELEGRA¬ 
PH  IC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on 
terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  PRIDEAUX  SELBY,  Secretary. 


r^OSTLESS  LIFE  ASSURANCE.— A  Guide  to  British 

Offices,  yielding  4  per  cent,  per  annum  on  Endowment  Policies.  By  T.  G. 
Rose.  “  Mass  of  interesting  facts." — Capitalist.  Price  6d. — London  :  Effingham 
Wilson. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'he  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Est. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000. 


Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 
E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading-  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

‘‘FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 


Children’s  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  |  Ladies'  Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  2s.  gd. 
Ladies’  „  ,,  ...  2s.  3d.  Gents'  ,,  ,,  ...  3s.  lid. 

GenU'  „  „  ...  3s.  3d.  | 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  2i  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  r  1  $  d .  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4jd.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  0/ Arms,  Initials,  &c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 


IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  GUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS. —Ladies,  3-fold,  from  3s.  Gd.  per  doz.;  Gents’  4-fold, 
4s,  nd.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

_  Matchless  Shirts  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
I  Cuffs,  35s.  od.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen 

SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  &  CUE  AYER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  end  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1824.  Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterlinc. 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY: 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 
Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 


RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq. 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBKIDGE. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STUBBING. 
SirC.  RIVERS  WILSON,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 

LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Larec  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  ESTATE 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 


48  Gracechureh  Street,  London. 


A.  SMITHER, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 


At  the  Investigation  in  1S84  and  1889  Early  Bonus, 

The  Scottish  Union  S  National  Insurance  Company 

Policies,  Who'e  Life,  received  for  each  year  since  they  began  to  rank, 

A  B onus  Addition  o f  J52  per  cent.  -ffl} 

FIRE  INSURANCE. — Almost  all  Descriptions  of  Property 
Insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Edinburgh— 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE;  London— 3  KING  WILLIAM 
STREET,  E.C.  ;  Dublin-28  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,660,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY.  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


Special  Insurance  for  the  Titled,  Professional,  &  Mercantile  Classes, 

COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 

ACCIDENTS  and 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY  AT  PRACTICALLY  ORDINARY  PREMIUMS. 
SUMS  INSURED  FROM 

£500  TO  £4,000. 

With  Disablement  Allowances  up  to  £12  a  Week,  and  a 
WORLD = WIDE  POLICY, 

Granted  by  the  OCEAN  ACCIDENT  &  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  &  44  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE 

(Founded  1806.) 

SO  REGENT  STREET,  LON  DO  N ,  'W . 
City  Office ;  14  COHNHILL,  E.C. 

Claims  Paid  on  Proof  of  Death  and  Title.  Intermediate  Bonuses. 
Endowment  Assurances  with  Profits. 

Half-Credit  System  Policies.  Non-forfeitable  Policies. 
Special  Advantages  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Professions. 

DEATH  DUTIES. 

PROVISION  MAY  BE  MADE  BY  MEANS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  MEET  THESE  DUTIES. 

Any  New  or  Old  Policy — absolutely  the  property  of  the  Assured — will  be  endorsed 
whenever  desired,  during  lifetime,  making  the  Claim  payable  to  meet  Estate  Duty 
BEFORE  Probate  is  obtained. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .  £2,900,205 

CLAIMS  AND  SURRENDERS  PAID  ...  10,020,613 

BONUSES  DECLARED  .  3,288,236 

Further  Information  on  Application. 

CHARLES  STEVENS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S 
and  GENERAL 
ASSURANCE  CO.,  Ltd. 

Industrial  and  Ordinary 
Life  Assurance. 


f  The  number  of  new  proposals  received  during  the 
half-year  ending  31  Oct.  1894,  was  169.232.  The  new 
premium  income  thereon,  ,£99.660.  Funds  have  in¬ 
creased  43  per  cent,  in  the  last  rz\  years.  The  present 
Funds  exceed  £200,000.  The  sum  paid  in  claims  up  to 
31  Oct.  1894,  amounts  to  upwards  of  £1,300,000. 

London  (City)  Office — 

WEST  ST.,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  E.C- 

Chief  Offices— 

\  BROAD  ST.  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 

HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


'THE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 

1  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron  — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for— 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers- Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 
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The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  ‘Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  "  Home” 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  65® 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  or 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of' 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  £450. 

The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James's 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mali,  S.W.,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary. 


St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAIN  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited ./_ 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  Union  Bank  of  London,  Channg-cross,  and? 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 

URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea. " 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  fo7 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron— The  Queen;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


J~)RURY  LANE  THEATRE  —  Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES.  For  Full  Particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open, 


ROYAL  PRINCESS’S  THEATRE.— EVERY  EVEN- 

AV  ING  at  8.30,  and  SATURDAY  MA'I'INfiES  at  2.30,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Company,  Humperdinck’s  Fairy  Opera  HANSEL  AND 
GRETEL  (in  English).  Box  Office  now  open. 


QT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager. — On  MONDAY  NEXT  (Easter  Monday)  and^EVERY 
EVENING  at  9,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People,  entitled,  THE  IMPORT¬ 
ANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST.  Preceded  at  8.30  by  IN  THE  SEASON. 
Doors  open  8,  Commence  8.30,  Carriages  10.45.  MATINEE,  EASTER  MONDAY, 
and  SATURDAY,  April  20th,  at  3.  Doors  open  2.30.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold) 
open  Daily  10  till  5.  Seats  may  be  booked  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3003). 
ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— TWENTIETH  SATURDAY 

CONCERT,  APRIL  20th,  at  3.  Vocalist,  Madame  Belle  Cole  :  Violoncellist, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Squire  ;  The  Grand  Orchestra :  Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.  The 
Programme  will  include  Overture  “Anacreon,”  Cherubini ;  Concerto  for  Violoncello 
and  Orchestra  (Saint  Saens)  ;  Introduction  and  Isolden’s  Liebestod,  “  Tristan  und 
Isolde”  (Wagner),  and  Grand  Symphony  No.  9  in  C  (Schubert).  Numbered 
Seats,  2S.  and  4s.  ;  Unnumbered,  is. 


NIAGARA  HALL,  St.  James’s  Park  Station. 

[UNSOLD'S  PATENT,  Most  Successful  in  the  World.  1 
REAL  ICE  SKATING.  Ice  always  in  perfect  condition. 
Daily  9.30  to  1,  3s.  3  to  6,  5s.  8  to  ir.30,  3s. 

Excellent  Orchestra.  First  Class  Restaurant.  Open  all  day. 


T>  OYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS 

A  .  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  103rd  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN 
10  till  6.  Admission  is. 

ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Sec. 


f'' ASH.— Married  Ladies  deriving  incomes  under  Will  or 

^  Settlement,  but  who  are  restrained  from  anticipating  same,  in  cases  where 
it  would  be  clearly  for  their  benefit  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  their 
income,  on  reasonable  terms,  sho  1 1d  without  delay  apply  to  P.  B.  Wooldridge 
Esq.,  3  South  Square,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C. 


"D  LACK  FOREST,  GERMANY.  August  and  September. 

.  Cottage  Residence  to  be  LET  Furnished  to  careful  tenants  (small  family) 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain  Lake.  Altitude  3000  feet,  amongst 
the  pines.  Drainage  excellent.  Spring  water  supply  pure  and  abundant.  Rent  £30 
per  month.  Particulars  and  photographs,  Kilmeny,  Chelston,  Toiquay. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


R  OYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

AV  COOPER’S  HILL,  STAINES. 

The  COURSE  of  STUDY  is  arranged  to  fit  an  ENGINEER  for  employment 
tn  Europe,  India,  and  the  Colonies.  About  FORTY  STUDENTS  will  be  admitted 
in  September,  1895.  The  Secretary  of  State  will  offer  them  for  competition  Twelve 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Engineers  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  and  Three 
Appointments  as  Assistant  Superintendents  in  the  Telegraph  Department.— For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  College. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

T',  INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £ 20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  ic 
fc— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION 

to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster. 


"DLUNDELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon. — Seven  (or 

more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  15,  will  be  AWARDED  after  Examination 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master. 


'T'REBOVIR  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  &  3  Trebovir  Road 

A  South  Kensington,  S  W.  Advanced  Classes  for  Girls  and  Elementary 
Classes  for  Children.  Principal,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Cole.  The  Summer  Term  will 
commence  Thursday,  May  2nd.  Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application. 


CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 

r-'  HOWARD  HOUSE,  ARUNDEL  STREET,  TEMPLE 
SfciRIES  METHOD. 

.'The  School  aims  at  giving  a  thorough  training  in  all  branches  of  Modern  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Greek  (Ancient).  For  Syllabus,  apply  The  Secretary.  Explanatory 
Treatise,  6d.,  post  free. 

GROCERS’  COMPANY. 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

These  Scholarships,  three  in  number,  each  of  the  value  of  ^250  and  open 
only  to  British  Subjects,  have  been  instituted  by  the  Company  as  an  en- 
flouragement  to  the  making  of  exact  researches  into  the  causes  and  pre¬ 
vention  of  important  diseases.  The  Company  appoint  annually.  At  the 
next  election  one  of  the  present  scholars,  should  he  renew  his  application, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  preference.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  time 
before  the  end  of  April,  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  Prince's  Street,  E.C.,  from  whom  particulars 
may  be  obtained. 

April,  1895. 


P  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895. — Two  of  ^80, 

one  of  ^50,  one  of  ^40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
tlie  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  SUMMER  SESSION  commences  on  MAY  ist,  and  students 
then  entering  are  eligible  for  the  Open  Scholarships  offered  for  competi¬ 
tion  on  September  24th  and  the  two  following  days. 

The  hospital  contains  695  beds,  of  which  500  are  in  constant  occupation. 
The  House  Physiciancies,  House  Surgeoncies,  Dresserships,  and  all  other 
appointments  are  given  according  to  the  merits  of  the  candidates  and 
without  extra  payment.  Scholarships  and  prizes  amounting  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  to  ^550  are  open  for  competition  to  all  students.  Special  classes  are 
held  for  examinations  of  the  University  of  London. 

FIVE  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Three  Open  Scholarships  in 
Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages,  one  of  the  value  of  £ 100 
open  to  candidates  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  two  others  of  the  value 
of  ^50  and  £30  respectively  open  to  candidates  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Biology,  one  of 
the  value  of  /T50  and  another  of  £60,  open  to  candidates  under  twenty- 
five  years  of  age. 

For  prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  L.  E. 
SHAW,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London,  S.  E. 

ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL 
AND  COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  SEPTEMBER  25th,  1895,  and 
succeeding  days,  for  the  awarding  of  the  following  : 

1.  A  Scholarship  of  £75  for  one  vear  to  the  best  candidate  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics  who  is  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

2.  A  Scholarship  of  £75  for  one  year  to  the  best  candidate  in  Biology 
(Animal  and  Vegetable;  and  Physiology  who  is  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

Candidates  for  these  two  Scholarships  must  not  have  entered  to  the 
Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  of  any  London  Medical  School. 

3.  A  Scholarship  of  ^150  and  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibition  of 
£s°  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Vegetable  Biology, 
and  Animal  Biology.  Candidates  for  these  must  be  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  at  any 
Medical  School. 

4.  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  of  £21  for  one  year  in  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
with  any  one  of  the  Languages —Greek,  French,  and  German.  (Classical 
books  as  in  Matriculation  of  Univ.  of  London,  June,  1895.)  Candidates 
must  not  have  entered  at  any  Medical  School. 

The  successful  candidates  in  all  cases  will  be  required  to  enter  to  the  full 
course  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  the  October  succeeding  the 
Examination. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  T.  W.  Shore,  Warden  of  the  College, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN,  That  the  next  Half-yearly  Examina¬ 
tion  for  MATRICULATION  in  this  University  will  commence  on 
Monday,  the  10  th  of  June,  1895 — In  addition  to  the  Examination  at  the 
University,  Provincial  Examinations  will  be  held  at  University  College, 
Aberystwith;  University  College,  Bangor ;  The  Modern  School,  Bedford'; 
Mason  College,  Birmingham;  University  College,  Bristol;  Dumfries 
College  (for  University  College),  Cardiff;  The  Ladies’  College,  Chelten¬ 
ham  ( for  Ladies  only ) ;  St.  Gregory’s  College,  Downside ;  New  College, 
Eastbourne  ;  The  Herriot-Wait  College,  Edinburgh  ;  The  Royal  Medical 
College,  Epsom ;  The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds;  St.  Edward's  College, 
Liverpool;  University  College,  Liverpool;  The  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester;  Rutherford  College,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne ;  University  College, 
Nottingham ;  The  Public  School,  Plymouth ;  Convent  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Roehampton ;  Firth  College,  Sheffield;  Stonyhurst  College;  St. 
Cuthbert's  College,  Ushaw  ;  and  St.  Edmund’s  College,  Ware. 

Every  Candidate  is  required  to  apply  to  the  Registrar  (University  of 
London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W. )  for  a  Form  of  Entry  not  less 
than  five  weeks  before  the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

ARTHUR  MILLMAN,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

April  9th,  1895.  Registrar. 


FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


2430 

2010 

175 

92 


1  he  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday  the  2tst  of  May,  1895,  at  Half-past 
One  o  clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
Fieehold  Ground  Rents  and  Reversions  of  premises  as  under,  viz.  : 

Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  Ground  Rent  ^1550  per  annum. 

..  27  to  35 

No.  61,  62  Gracechurch  Street, 

No.  7  Warwick  Lane, 

No.  9  King  Street,  Aldgate, 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together 
with  the  conditions  of  sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  "Tender  for  Freehold 
Ground  Rent,  Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  &c."  (stating  the  premises 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  b'  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  this 
Office,  and  must  be  delivered  before  one  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 
Tender. 

Persons  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  agent,  at  Hall-past  One  o’clock  on  the  said  day,  and  be  then 
prepared  (if  their  Tender  be  accepted)  to  pay  the  required  deposit  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money,  and  to  execute  an  agreement  for  th« 
completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  sale. 


:  ewers’  Office,  Guildhall, 
26th  March,  1895. 


H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

Principal  Clerk. 
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Remington 


SECOND  EDITION. 


Typewriter. 


YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  YOUR 


WRITING  IN  THE  OLD  WAY. 


The  daily  use  of  the  REMINGTON  in  the  Royal  Household  is  only 
another  indication  of  its  growing  popularity,  which  is  further  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  our  Machines  are  used  in  all  Departments  of  Her  Majesty's  Service 

_ jq  REMINGTON'S  being  in  use  to  /  of  all  other  makes 

combined. 


ELDER  CONKLIN; 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 


By  FRANK  HARRIS. 

1  vol.  price  6s. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


Mr.  COVENTRY  PATMORE  says : 

«  The  manner  or  technical  element  in  Mr.  Harris's  stories  seems  to  me 
bevond  criticism.  The  severity  with  which  he  confines  himself  to  saying 
thTgs  instead  of  talking  about  them,  is  wholly  admirable  Kipling :  never 

did  anything  better  than  the  two  short  stories,  Eatin  Crow  and  I  he  Best 
Man  in  Garotte,’  that  is  to  say,  the  kind  of  thing— -which  was  thoroughly 
worth  doing— could  not  have  been  done  better.  1  he  interest  is  human  a 

heroic,  and  the  execution  perfect.  .  .  .  It  requires  an  eye  which  has  bee 
sharpened  by  a  life  devoted  to  finish  of  expression  to  discern  how  great  and 
vigorous  have  been  the  labour  and  faculty  expended  m  this  volume.  It  is 
r  work  of  real  and  rare  genius,  greatly,  to  my  thinking,  misapplied. 
Morbid  anatomy,  except  in  so  far  as  it  helps  by  contrast  to  glorify  health, 
has  no  place  in  true  art;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  this  bookisdevoted 
to  morbid  anatomy  without  any  adequate  presentation  of  the  contrast  of 

health'  Professor  DOWDEN  says: 


THE 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 


19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand ,  W.C. 


Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


“Demonstrations  in  spiritual  anatomy— that  is  the  most  exact  descrip¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  in  a  word  of  Mr.  Frank  Harris  s  stories.  They  are 
not  deficient  in  action,  vigorously  rendered  into  narrative  ;  but  the  action  is 
so  contrived  as  to  be  essentially  the  deploying  of  character;  and  the  nar¬ 
rator  stands  above  and  apart  from  both  events  and  personages,  laying  bare 
nuiscle  and  nerve  with  an  unfaltering  scalpel.  The  anatomist  does  not 
indulge  in  any  tender  emotion  towards  the  subject  of  his  demonstrate  s  , 
but  ifis  intensely  interesting  to  remove  the  superficial  layers  and  expose  to 
view  the  deeper  structures.  A  keen  eye  and  a  hand  that  can  be  both  bold 
and  nice  are  needed  for  success ;  neither  rhetoric  nor  sentiment  can  assist 

the  demonstrator.”  times. 


ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President — H . R. H .  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


fG.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

\H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


“These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  5 Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  the 
i  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Three  of  the  six  are  simply 
‘  realistic’  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them¬ 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr  Frank  Harris  s  work.  They 
betrav  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 

that"  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
tnat  writer  ua  5  _  minin tr  rami)  than  we  find  in  ‘The 


societ^o^frmrtiertowriship  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  *  The 

Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ‘Eatin’  Crow,’ and  ‘The  Best  Man  in  Garotte. 


The  three  remaining  stories— still  American  and  of  the  Western  States  are 
more  complex  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
spectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue. 


DAILY  CHRONICLE. 


“  Mr.  Frank  Harris's  ‘  Elder  Conklin'— perhaps  the  best  piece  of  work 
of  the  year."  ST.  JAMES’S  GAZETTE. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  systern  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 


There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 


The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  everyday 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 


The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief,  ilns  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  ofthe  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  £$0,000  will  be  required. 


“  The  literary  form  of  the  stories  is  on  the  whole  excellent  His  style  is 
Gallic  with  its  even  fitness  and  sharp  lucidity.  It  is  perfectly  unobtrusive 
in  terse  close  simplicity — so  simple  and  clear  that  you  never  notice  it  at 
all  and  it  becomes  a  mere  transparent  medium  through  which  the 
characters  are  seen  in  relief  as  if  cut  upon  a  cameo.  But  there  is  no  denying 
the  vivid  realism  with  which  he  makes  his  figures  move  and  talk,  or  the 
dramatic  force  with  which  he  enables  us  to  see  the  motives  and  actions  of 
sue”  characters  as  Gulmore  the  Boss,  Elder  Conklin,  and  Mr  Letgood 
‘The  Modern  Idyl ’  is  the  singularly  powerful  story  which  ,reve 
Mr  Harris’s  ability  when  it  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortniahtly.  It  is 
nvLVets  nle^an  to  read  than  any  of  the  others  ;  but  there  is  extraordinary 
force^ in ^Se  realization  of  the  character  of  the  Parson,  with  its  strange 
mixture  of  pietism  and  sensuality. 


The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 


T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 


A  Monthly  Catalogue  1  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 
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ATHENA2UM.  - 

pathetic,Cso  hopelessly  repellent  in  its  tearless  agony  of  bewildered  frustra- 
tion  To  have  put  beside  him  such  an  incarnation  of  healthy,  youth  u  , 
and'lovely  feminine  animality  as  his  daughter  Loo  is,  indeed,  a  triumph  in 

creative  workmanship."  SPEAKER. 

“  That  Mr.  Frank  Harris  can  write  an  admirable  story  was  proved  some 
vears  ago  when  he  published  the  tale  called  '  A  Modern  Idyl,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  ‘Elder  Conklin  ’  is  a  collection  of  his  tales,  all  dealing 
with  l  fe  in  the  Far  West  of  America,  and  all  distinguished  by  the  vigour 
^nd  power  which  marked  his  story  in  the  Fortnightly  That  he  has  taken 
Mr  Bret  Harte  as  his  model  is  obvious,  but  that  only  leads  us  to  congratu 
late  him  on  the  good  taste  he  has  shown  in  his  choice  of  an  exemplar. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  he  is  a  slavish  copyist  There  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  West  in  all  the  stories,  whilst  the  incidents  are  fresh  and  , 
striking.  If  Mr.  Harris  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  he  need  not  fear  com- 
parison'with  any  living  writer  of  short  tales.” 


PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. 

“Saner  judgment  will  pronounce  the  book  merely  better  than  other 
books^haf  are  Themselves  not  bad.  .  .  .Mr.  Harris’s  speciality  lies  in 
grafting  on  to  the  outward  world  of  Bret  H«^“  Zll 

flirting  motive  and  fine-drawn  analysis.  •  •  •  y  ,  t  ^  TVr*  I 

f  lam  method  quite  succeed,  and  the  result  is  admirable.  The 

»re  c,e„£ d,S  »d  ~rbSS,”‘d1i',ho;“  J5 

the  power  of  the  I 

melod  y  is  lost  in  the  minor  key. 


LONDON:  WILLIAM  HEIN  EM  ANN, 
si  Bedford  Street,  Strani 


13  April,  1895. 
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"ROOKS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly  ,W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  .Books,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


HEADY  APHID  8th. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  TIPCAT,”  “LADDIE,”  &e. 

DON. 

With  Frontispiece  by  J.  FINNEMORE. 

In  large  crown  8vo,  antique  cloth  extra,  price  5s. 


A  NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  COAST. 

By  DAVID  LAWSON  JOHNSTONE, 

Author  of  “  The  Rebel  Commodore ,’’  &c. 

Large  crown  8vo,  antique  cloth  extra,  price  5s. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  Limited,  London  and  Edinburgh. 


READY  THIS  DAY  at  all  BOOKSELLERS’.  NEW  NOVEL  by  TOLSTOI. 

MASTER  AND  MAN.  By  Count  Leo 

TOLSTOI.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

1  President—  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents— Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF 
I.LANUAFF,  Sir  E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Bart.,  Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B. 
Trustees—  Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF, 

Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  170,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various 
Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past 
Six.  Catalogue,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBF.RG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS. 


THE  ARMENIAN  CRISIS  IN  TURKEY  :  The  Massacre 

of  1894  ;  its  Antecedents  and  Significance,  together  with  some  of  the 
factors  which  enter  into  the  solution  of  this  phase  of  the  Eastern  Ques¬ 
tion.  By  Frederick  D.  Greene,  M.A.  With  19  Illustrations  and 
1  Map.  Crown  8vo,  200  pages,  paper  is.  6d. ,  cloth  2s. 

“ HEROES  OF  THE  NATIONS”  SERIES. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  full-page  Plates  and  Maps,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  5s.  ;  roxburgh,  6s. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

PRINCE  HENRY  THE  NAVIGATOR,  THE  HERO  OF 

PORTUGAL,  and  of  MODERN  DISCOVERY.  By  C.  Raymond 
Beazley,  M.A. ,  F. R.G.S.,  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Previously  issued  : 

Nelson -Gustavus  Adolphus— Pericles— Theodoric— Sir  Philip  Sidney— 
Juiius  Ceesar— John  Wyclif— Napoleon— Henry  of  Navarre— Cicero— 
Lincoln. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  THOMAS  PAINE:  Political, 

Sociological,  Religious,  and  Literary.  Collected,  Edited,  and  Chro¬ 
nologically  arranged  by  Moncure  D.  Conway.  In  course  of  Publi¬ 
cation  ;  4  vols.,  royal  8vo,  gilt  tops,  12s.  6d.  each.  Uniform  with  the 
Editor's  1 '  Life  of  Paine.’’ 

Vol.  3,  1791-1804  (next  week). 

Previously  issued  : 

Vol.  1,  1774-1779.  Vol.  2,  1779-1792, 

NEW  EDITION. 

HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  IN  EUROPE. 

By  Jerome  Adolphe  Blanqui.  Translated  by  Emily  J.  Leonard, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells.  8vo  cloth,  12s.  6d. 


LONDON  AND  NEW  YORK. 


rF HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . fi  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  I  10  4 

*  Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance ,  and 
xatch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C, 


MR.  MURRAYS  NEWEST  BOOKS. 


Crown  8  vo,  6s. 

SUNSHINE  AND  HAAR. 

Some  Further  Glimpses  into  the  Life  at  Barncraig. 

By  GABRIEL  SETOUN, 

Author  of  “  Barncraig.” 

“  A  second  book  from  the  author  of  ‘  Barncraig  ’  should  convince  those- 
left  unpersuaded  by  the  earlier  volume— if  any  such  there  be — that 
a  new  writer  has  come  among  us  with  a  notable  gift  of  sympathy  and 
insight  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  homely  people.” — Scotsman. 

“‘Sunshine  and  Haar  ’  deserves,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive,  an 
appreciative  welcome  from  the  reading  public." — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  The  book  bears  the  stamp  of  keen  and  trained  power  of  observation, 
and  a  sense  of  locality  and  insight  into  local  traits  and  character,  and  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  local  dialect  as  rare  as  they  are  delightful." 

Edinburgh  Evening  Dispatch. 

Words  and  Music,  crown  8vo,  9s. 

A  SELECTION  OF  THE 

SONGS  OF  LADY  DUFFERIN 

(Countess  of  Gifford) 

Set  to  Music  by  Herself  and  Others. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  “  Songs,  Poems  and  Verses.” 


Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 

PROGRESSIVE  REVELATION ; 

Or,  Through  Nature  to  God. 

By  E.  M.  CAILLARD, 

Author  of  “  Electricity,’’  “  The  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 

A  Sketch  of  Primitive  Religious  Beliefs  and  Practices,  and  of  the  Origin 
and  Character  of  the  Great  Systems. 

By  ALLAN  MENZIES,  D.D. 

***  This  book  is  sold  both  as  a  Library  Book  and  as  one  of  the  Series  of 
University  Extension  Manuals,  edited  by  Professor  Knight  of  St.  Andrews 
University. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


CHAPMAN’S  MACAZINE  OF  FICTION. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 

A  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

MESSRS.  CHAPMAN  &  HALL  will  bring  out  on  May  1, 

a  non-illustrated  Magazine,  intended  by  them  to  be  the  counterpart, 
as  to  size,  shape,  and  quality,  in  fiction,  of  what  their  Fortnightly  Review  is 
in  essay  writing. 

PHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  will  contain  contributions  from 

^  the  following  Novel  writers  among  many  others.  The  order  of  names 
is  alphabetical : 

Grant  Allen 
E.  F.  Benson 
Walter  Besant 
Mrs.  Clifford 
S.  R.  Crockett 
Mrs.  Croker 
George  Gissing 
Hamilton- Ai'db 
Thomas  Hardy 
Beatrice  Harraden 
Bret  Harte 
John  Oliver  Hobbes 

PHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Contents  of  No.  1. — 

^  Bret  Harte  :  First  Part  of  a  Serial  Novel. 

Anthony  Hope  :  a  Set  of  Dialogues. 

James  Payn  :  a  Short  Humorous  Story. 

Stanley  Weyman  :  a  Romantic  Drama. 

Inspector  Battle  (of  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department) :  His 
Experiences — Part  I. 

Frankfort  Moore  :  a  Story  of  London  Life. 

Violet  Hunt  :  First  Part  of  a  Serial  Novel. 

John  Davidson  :  a  New  Ballad  in  forty-nine  quatrains. 

PHAPMAN  S  MAGAZINE  represents  a  fresh  departure  in 

^  Novel  production,  for  the  Publishers  are  offering  to  the  public,  at  the 
price  of  Sixpence,  a  monthly  volume  of  fiction,  by  the  first  authors  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  equivalent  in  amount  of  reading  matter  to  an  ordinary 
$s.  novel. 

PHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Subscription  for  one  year, 

6s.,  or  by  post,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  9s.,  paid  in  advance  to  the 
Publishers. 

PHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  can  be  obtainedat  all  stationers’, 

newsagents’,  and  bookstalls  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited, 

n  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 
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Anthony  Hope 
E.  R.  Hornung 
Violet  Hunt 
Henry  James 
J.  K.  Jerome 
Rudyard  Kipling 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton 
Ian  Maclaren 
Frankfort  Moore 
George  Moore 
W.  E.  Norris 


Barry  Pain 
Gilbert  Parker 
James  Payn 
Eden  Phil Ipotts 
Richard  Pryce 
W.  Clark  Russell 
Mrs.  Flora  Annie  Steele 
Florence  Warden 
Marriott  Watson 
Stanley  Weyman 
I.  Zangwill 


The  Saturday  Review. 


13  April,  1895. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  PUBLICATIONS 

NEW  STORIES  BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  AND  $.  R.  CROCKETT. 

NOTICE.— The  May,  June,  and  July  Numbers  of  the 

CORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

WILL  CONTAIN 

A  NEW  STORY  by  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD,  entitled,  “  The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell. 

And  in  the  July  Number  will  begin 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  by  S.  R.  CROCKETT,  Author  of  “  The  Raiders,”  “  The  Stickit 
Minister,”  &c.,  entitled,  “  The  Progress  of  Cleg  Kelly. 

*V*  The  May  Number  will  be  ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents  on  May  25th.  Price  Sixpence. 


THE  BIOCRAPHY  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  STEPHEN. 

In  May.  With  2  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES  FITZ JAMES 

STEPHEN,  K.C.S.I.  By  his  Brother  Leslie  Stephen. 

In  the  Press.  Crown  8vo. 

GERALD  EYERSLEY’S  FRIENDSHIP.  By 

the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Head  Master  of  Harrow. 

In  the  Press.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  net. 

RENAISSANCE  STUDIES  AND  FANCIES. 

By  Vernon  Lee,  Author  of  “  Euphorion,  Antique  and  Mediaeval  in  Renais¬ 
sance,”  &c.  ,  ,  _  _  „  , 

In  the  Press.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OFF  THE  MILL.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 

D. C.L.,  Bishop  Elect  of  Stepney. 

In  the  Press.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

FIFTY  YEARS ;  or,  Dead  Leaves  and  Living  Seeds. 

By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  Author  of  “  Holiday 
Papers,”  “  East  and  West  London,”  &c. 

Now  Ready.  In  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  16s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Brown  University. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOCRAPHY.” 

lust  Published.  Price  15s.  net.  in  cloth  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s.  net. 
Volume  XLII.  (O'DUINN-OWEN)  of  the 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIO- 

GRAPH Y.  Edited  by  Sidney  Lee.  Volume  I.  was  published  on  January  i, 
1885,  and  a  further  volume  will  be  issued  quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the 

NOTE^—A  Full  Prospectus  of"  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  ■with 
Specimen  Pages,  may  be  had  upon  application. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  MILITARY  LIFE. 

By  General  Sir  John  Adye,  G.C.B.,  R.A.,  late  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  With 
Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  14s.  net. 

In  the  Press.  Crown  8vo. 

OUR  SQUARE  AND  CIRCLE;  or,  The  Annals 

of  a  Little  London  House.  By  “Jack  Easel,”  sometime  Punch  s  Roung 
Correspondent. 

Second  Edition,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

IN  STEVENSON’S  SAMOA.  By  Marie  Fraser. 

On  April  25th.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  FATAL  RESERVATION.  By  R.  O.  Prowse, 

Author  of  “  The  Poison  of  Asps,  &c. 


CHEAP  POPULAR  NOVELS  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING. 

BY  WELL-KNOWN  AUTHORS. 

Handy  Volumes,  printed  in  clear,  bold  type,  on  good  paper.  Each  Work  Complete  m  One  Volume. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MOLLY  BAWN.” 


or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Beauty’s  Daughters. 

Green  Pleasures  and  Grey 
Grief. 

Faith  and  Unfaith. 

Lady  Branksmere. 

Goys,  Lord  Berresford,  and 

other  Tales. 

U  ndercurrents. 

BY  HOLME  LEE. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Pictorial  Boards,  2s.  ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Fcap.  8vo,  Pictorial  Boards,  2s. 

Molly  Bawn. 

Phyllis. 

Mrs.  Geoffrey. 

Airy  Fairy  Lilian. 
Rossmoyne. 

Doris. 

Portia. 


By  the  AUTHOR  of  “  JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN.’’ 

Fcap.  8vo,  Pictorial  Boards,  2s.  ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Romantic  Tales.  I  Domestic  Stories. 

BY  THE  SISTERS  BRONTE. 

Fcap.  8vo,  limp  green  cloth  ;  or  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  each. 


Maude  Talbot. 

Country  Stories. 

Katherine’s  Trial. 

Mr.  Wynyard’s  Ward. 

The  Beautiful  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton. 

Ben  Milner’s  Wooing. 


against  Wind  and  Tide. 

Sylvan  Holt’s  Daughter. 

Kathie  Brande. 

Warp  and  Woof. 

Annis  Warleigh’s  Fortunes. 

The  Wortlebank  Diary. 

Basil  Godfrey's  Caprice. 

BY  GEORGE  GISSING. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Pictorial  Boards,  2s.  ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each 
Demos:  a  Story  of  Socialist  Life  in  |  Thyrza. 

England.  |  The  Nether  World. 

A  Life’s  Morning.  New  Grub  Street. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “MEHALAH.” 

Fcap.  8vo,  Pictorial  Boards,  2s.  ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 
Mehalah:  a  Story  of  the  Salt 
Marshes. 

Court  Royal.  .  , 

John  Herring:  a  West  of  England 
Romance. 

BY  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Pictorial  Boards,  as. ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Heaps  of  Money.  1  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac. 

Matrimony.  I  Adrian  Vidal. 

No  New  Thing.  1 

BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Fcap.  8vo,  Pictorial  Boards,  2s. ;  or  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Xn  that  State  of  Life.  I  Morals  and  Mysteries, 

Penruddocke.  I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falconbridge. 


Jane  Eyre 
Shirley. 

The  Professor,  and  Poems 


Wuthering  Heights,  and 
Agnes  Grey. 

Yillette. 

The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall. 


*  *  Also  the  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  7  volumes,  crown  8 vo,  Illustrated 
,,  *h  and  the  POCKET  EDITION,  with  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume ,  bound 
in  half -cloth, with  cut  or  uncut  edges,  is.  6  d  each;  or  the  Set  of  7  volumes  bound 
in  cloth ,  with  gilt  top,  m  gold-lettered  cloth  case,  12s.  6 d. 


BY  MRS.  GASKELL. 

Fcap.  8vo,  limp  green  cloth  ;  or  cloth  boards,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  each. 


The  Gaverocks. 

Richard  Cable, 
shipman. 


the  Light- 


Wives  and  Daughters. 
North  and  South. 
Sylvia’s  Lovers. 
Cranford,  and  Other  Tales. 


Mary  Barton,  and  Other  Tales. 
Ruth,  and  Other  Tales. 

Lizzie  Leigh,  and  Other  Tales. 

Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte 


in\ 
•id' 


*  *  Also  the  POCKET  EDITION,  in  8  volumes,  small  fcap.  8vo,  bound  in\ 
half-cloth,  cut  or  uncut  edges,  is.  bd.  per  volume ;  or  the  Set '  of  8  volumes  bound 
in  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  in  gold-lettered  clothcase,  ijr. ,  and  the  ILL  US / RA  TED 
EDITION,  7  volumes,  crown  8 vo,  3 s.  6d.  each. 

BY  LEIGH  HUNT. 
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CHRONICLE. 

VER  since  our  issue  of  23  March,  we  stood  by 
our  opinion  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  responsible 
for  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Courtney  from  the  race  for  the 
Speakership.  In  spite  of  anonymous  and  official  denials, 
the  event  proved  us  to  have  been  in  the  right ;  with  Mr. 
Balfour’s  denial  of  the  responsibility  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  discussion  ceased.  We  did  not  labour  this 
point  last  week,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so  now.  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  value  to  the  Unionist  cause  can  scarcely 
be  overestimated  even  by  those  of  us  who  are  not  always 
in  sympathy  with  his  methods.  We  fear  that  Mr. 
Balfour  is  inclined  to  look  upon  Conservatism  as  a  creed 
vowed  to  the  defence  of  the  established  order  of  things, 
while  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  idea  of  Unionism  as  involv¬ 
ing  social  improvement  seems  to  us  altogether  right. 
The  Separatists  have  encumbered  themselves  with  im¬ 
possible  proposals  ;  now  is  the  moment  for  Conservatism 
to  show  that  it  intends  to  satisfy  the  deepest  instincts 
of  the  English  people  by  moderate  and  careful  reforms. 

When  the  secret  history  of  Mr.  Gully’s  appointment  to 
the  Speakership  is  written,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
proverb  of  “  Cherchez  la  femme”  has  again  been 
verified.  The  friendship  of  two  estimable  ladies,  we 
understand,  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  all  the  meetings 
of  Cabinet  Councils. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Cluer,  we  see,  is  to  be  the  new  Metropolitan 
magistrate  in  place  of  Mr.  Biron,  Q.C.  Mr.  Asquith  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  this  appointment.  We  only  wish 
that  Mr.  Cluer,  instead  of  being  sent  out  to  Dalston,  were 
~  about  to  preside  over  one  of  the  central  Police  Courts.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  magistrates  move  towards  the  heart 
(  of  London  according  to  seniority,  and  have  thus  nothing 
to  do  with  the  chief  currents  of  town  life  till  they  have 
grown  old  and  feeble.  Mr.  Cluer  knows  life  too  well  to  put 
implicit  trust  in  policemen,  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  he  will  be  an  even  more  successful  magistrate  than 
the  late  Montagu  Williams. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Cluer  was  at  Balliol  with 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  from  an  academic  point  of  view  was 
not  the  least  brilliant  of  the  set  who  made  the  years  from 
1 870  to  1874  memorable  in  the  history  of  that  college.  The 
best  scholar  of  the  year  was  Mr.  T.  H.  Warren,  who  won 
the  Hertford  and  Craven  Scholarships,  and  is  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Magdalen,  while  Mr.  Cluer  had  to  be  contented 
with  a  proxime  accessit  for  the  Hertford  and  a  first  in  Mods 
and  Greats,  which  distinctions  Mr.  Asquith  also  attained. 
Even  at  that  time,  however,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 

}  doubt  among  his  contemporaries  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith 
was  the  ablest  man  in  the  University,  just  as  Mr.  Paul, 
M.P.,  who  belonged  to  another  College,  was  thought 
to  be  the  best  talker. 

What  we  have  said  more  than  once  about  the  de¬ 
terioration  of  manners,  especially  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  is  borne  out,  we  think,  by  the  significant 
warning  which  Mr.  Speaker  Peel  addressed  to  the  House 
on  announcing  his  retirement.  “  Neither  rules  nor 
orders,”  he  said,  “are  of  permanent  and  lasting  obliga¬ 
tion”;  and  he  went  on  to  conjure  the  House  to  “pay 
regard  to  those  honourable  traditions,  to  that  great  code 
of  law,  unwritten  though  it  be,  which  is  of  imperative 
and  stringent  obligation  if  that  continuity  of  sentiment 
is  to  be  maintained  to  which  all  institutions  owe  so 
much  ;  to  which  this  House  has  at  all  times  attached  so 
much  value,  and  to  the  observance  of  which  it  owes  so 
many  inestimable  advantages.” 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  these  dignified  words  should  be 
taken  to  heart  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  present 
democratic  House.  When  Mr.  Chaplin  was  speaking 
a  short  time  ago,  Dr.  Tanner,  we  believe,  carried  to 
him  ostentatiously  a  glass  of  water,  thus  putting  upon 
him  a  gross  rudeness.  Since  duelling  has  been  done 
away  with,  such  outrages  are  worse  than  boorish,  and 
should  be  instantly  punished  by  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  House.  To  those  of  us  who  notice  such  signs  of  the 
times  as  these,  it  is  amusing  to  read  in  the  Star  that  the 
“stateliness”  of  Parliament  “is  a  tribute  to  the  essen¬ 
tial  grandeur  of  democratic  institutions.”  In  what 
democracy  can  the  Star  find  stately  or  grand  institutions  ? 
Having  inherited  stately  institutions  from  its  aristocratic 
past,  the  British  democracy  is  now  trying  to  vulgarize 
them. 

Since  Miankalai  has  been  captured  and  Umra  Khan 
is  suing  for  peace,  the  Chitral  expedition  may  be  said 
almost  to  have  completed  its  task.  Dr.  Robertson 
and  his  force  will  probably  be  relieved  very  shortly,  and 
the  surrender  of  Umra  Khan  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
Meanwhile  the  Indian  Government  has  done  well  to 
prosecute  the  war,  in  spite  of  Umra  Khan’s  offers  of 
submission,  so  long  as  the  safety  of  Dr.  Robertson  and 
his  force  is  not  absolutelyassured.  Yet  we  are  not  of  those 
who  advocate  an  extension  of  the  Empire  coiite  que  cmlte. 

For  some  years  our  Indian  policy  has  been  based  upon 
the  supposition  of  a  Russian  desire  to  invade  India. 
There  are,  indeed,  military  men  of  great  experience,  like 
Sir  Charles  Gough,  who  regard  a  Russian  invasion  as 
“  a  phantasy,  a  veritable  nightmare  to  our  Indian  states¬ 
men,  a  vain  hope  to  our  ambitious  warriors,”  but  the 
majority  are  not  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  an  altogether 
remote  possibility.  The  question  then  arises,  What 
would  be  the  most  effective  way  of  meeting  a  Russian 
attack?  Does  our  present  “forward”  policy  tend  to 
strengthen  or  to  weaken  our  powers  of  defence  ? 

The  responsibility  for  its  adoption  in  India  rests  mainly 
with  Lord  Roberts,  and  the  result  of  it  has  been  to 
cripple  the  Indian  Exchequer.  But  Lord  Roberts  has  a 
soldier’s  sublime  disregard  for  finance.  He  has  set  his 
mind  on  the  occupation  of  Chitral  as  a  post  “of  great 
strategical  importance,”  and  he  refuses  to  see  any  pos¬ 
sible  objections  or  any  possible  alternatives.  It  is  true 
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th  it  he  is  supported  in  his  views  by  Mr.  George  Curzon, 
who  not  long  ago  paid  a  hurried  visit  to  the  country. 

But  Mr.  Curzon  does  not,  we  are  sure,  regard  himselt 
as  a  military  expert,  and  he  only  reflects  the  ideas,  of 
Lord  Roberts,  which  have,  unfortunately,  been  guiding 
our  I  ndian  policy  for  some  years  past.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  not  a  few  opponents  of  the  forward  policy, 
and  among  them  we  find  the  names  of  recognized  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  such  as  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  and 
Lord  Chelmsford. 

Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  is  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  Indian  frontier  questions.  He  spent  many  years  in 
Afghanistan  and  on  the  Trans-Indus  border,  and  knows 
intimately  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  Pathan  tribes¬ 
men.  He  declares  that  our  present  frontier  difficulties 
are  the  outcome  of  our  interference  with  peoples  living 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  border  ;  that  commu¬ 
nications  with  such  a  distant  part  as  Chitral  could  only 
be  kept  open  at  great  expense  and  at  the  continual,  risk 
of  friction  with  frontier  tribes.  “To  make  a  military 
road  through  Swat  and  Bajaur,”  says  Sir  Neville  Cham¬ 
berlain,  “  and  to  attempt  to  keep  it  open  without  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  tribesmen,  is,  to  my  mind,  devoid 
of  reason.  It  must  involve  the  eventual  subjection  of 
those  tribes,”  who,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  will 
rise  to  regain  their  independence.  Certainly  if  the 
danger  of  Russia  winning  over  the  frontier  tribes  to 
herself  by  means  of  intriguing  envoys  is  as  great  as 
Lord  Roberts  assumes  it  to  be,,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  danger  is  lessened  by  killing  a  number  of  the 
warriors  of  those  tribes  and  planting  British  agents 
and  garrisons  in  their  territory. 

The  supposed  strategical  importance  of  Chitral  like¬ 
wise  suffers  from  the  criticisms  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  and 
Sir  Charles  Gough.  Lord  Chelmsford  conclusively 
shows  that  the  post  is  lacking  in  every  qualification 
necessary  to  a  strong  defence,  so  much  so  that  “  it  is 
only  capable  of  resisting  a  badly  armed  force  which  have 
no  artillery.”  The  country  round  is  deficient  both  in 
food  and  water  supply,  whilst  Mr.  Curzon  himself  has  had 
to  admit  that  the  communications  are  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Perhaps,  however,  the  difficulties  of  the  route 
between  Chitral  and  Peshawur  have  become  sufficiently 
apparent  of  late  to  prevent  any  further  talk  of  a  military 
occupation  of  Chitral.  But  from  every  point  of  view, 
whether  we  keep  Chitral  or  withdraw  from  it,  a  too 
aggressive  policy  has  placed  us  in  a  false  position.  If  we 
determine  to  keep  Chitral  as  a  military  outpost,  it  will 
involve  a  heavy  annual  draft  on  a  depleted  exchequer  , 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  retire,  we  shall  have  wasted 
men  and  money  to  small  purpose,  and  roused  revengeful 
feelings  where  we  should  have  been  anxious  to  conciliate. 

Colonel  Kelly  is  still  pressing  forward  to  Chitral. 
Leaving  Nisagel  on  the  13th,  he  encountered  and,  after 
hard  fighting,  defeated  a  large  force  of  the  enemy. 
Probably  he  has  now  joined  hands  with  Dr.  Robertson. 
All  military  men  are  talking  of  Colonel  Kelly’s  brilliant 
work. 

It  seems  to  be  settled  now  that  Alphonse  Daudet  is 
going  to  pay  England  a  visit.  Some  of  the  scenes  of 
his  new  novel  “  Soutien  de  Famille  ”  are  laid  in  London, 
and  it  is  said  that  he  wishes  to  reproduce  the  local 
colour.  Besides,  he  wants  to  see  Scotland — Holyrood, 
Loch  Katrine,  and  the  Vale  of  Glencoe.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  invitations  are  being  showered  on  him  from 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Stratford,  and  Edinburgh.  He  de¬ 
serves  to  have  a  cordial  reception,  not  for  his  “  Nabab, 
nor  “Les  Rois  en  Exile,”  but  for  “  Jack  ”  and  “  Froment 
jeune  et  Risler  Ain6,”  and  above  all  for  “  Le  petit 
Chose,”  in  which  a  tremulous  sympathy  for  human  weak¬ 
ness  has  found  most  exquisite  expression.  It  is  stupid 
to  compare  him  with  Dickens  ;  he  is  more  like  Sterne. 

In  our  last  issue  we  expressed  the  hope  that  some  one 
of  practical  ability  and  business  experience  Would  be 
found  to  frame  a  proper  Liquor  Traffic  Bill,  and  we 
suggested  that  about  half  of  the  compensation  should 
be  contributed  by  the  taxpayers,  and  the  other  half  by  a 
tax  upon  the  residuary  public-houses.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  Mr.  Courtney  has  been  giving  his  attention  to 


the  liquor  question.  He  made  the  excellent  suggestion 
that  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  Bill,  and  other  Bills  dealing 
with  this  difficult  subject,  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  who  would  give  them  careful  and  impartial 
consideration,  and  incorporate  in  an  eclectic  scheme  any 
points  in  any  of  the  Bills  which  promised  to  be  of  value 
to  the  community.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Courtney  in  his  opinion  that  “time  compensation,”  in 
the  shape  of  a  three  years  notice,  is  fair  to  the  dis¬ 
possessed  publicans.  Nor  does  it  appear  ideally  equit¬ 
able  that  a  Bill  for  restricting  the  traffic  in  liquor  should 
be  passed  by  the  aid  of  Irish  Members,  while  Ireland 
is  deliberately  excepted  from  its  provisions. 

Lord  Kimberley  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  strong 
man,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  this  report  is  not 
without  foundation  ;  for  obstinacy  and  narrow  intellect 
are  often  mistaken  for  strength  of  character,  and  of  both 
these  qualities  Lord  Kimberley  gave  proof  in  the  speech 
he  delivered  on  Saturday  night  at  North  Wfflsham.  He 
spoke  of  the  Irish  Members  with  reverence,  and  asked  : 

“  Could  any  party  have  shown  greater  self-restraint  or 
even  more  admirable  political  qualities  than  the  Home 
Rulers  who  had  stood  by  the  Government  all  these 
years?”  Why  did  he  omit  the  Home  Rulers  who 
have  not  stood  by  the  Government?  Mr.  Redmond’s 
party  is  certainly  more  homogeneous  than  the  party,  one 
wing  of  which  is  devoted  to  Mr.  Healy,  while  the  other 
follows  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  Mr.  McCarthy, 
and  Mr.  Sexton— four  generals  for  a  subaltern’s  detach¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  Lord  Kimberley  spoke  of  the  dis¬ 
tressful  condition  of  agriculture,  warning  his  hearers 
against  “  such  quack  remedies  as  Protection  and  Bi¬ 
metallism  we  seem  to  have  heard  this  phrase  before— 
and  declared  that  “there  was  not  a  single  agricultural 
country  in  the  civilized  world  that  was  not  suffering 
almost  as  much  and  in  some  cases  more  than  we  were 
in  England.”  Agricultural  land  in  America  went  up 
something  like  30  per  cent,  between  1880  and  1890, 
whilst  English  land,  according  to  the  Times,  fell  in  value 
from  20  to  something  like  50  per  cent.  Bold  Lord 
Kimberley. 

Mr.  Goschen  declared  at  Devonport  on  Wednesday 
that  in  spite  of  occasional  friction  the  Unionist  alliance 
“is  as  strong  as  it  has  ever  been  since  the  time  when 
first  it  was  established  in  order  to  save  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire.”  This  statement  should  put  a  stop  to  much 
foolish  talk  about  a  serious  division  in  the  Unionist 
ranks.  Mr.  Goschen  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
Government’s  policy  is,  if  possible,  to  disgust  England 
by  postponing  English  legislation  to  Welsh  and  Irish 
and  Scotch,  and  so  to  rouse  a  feeling  against  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  The  result, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  very  different.  As  Mr.  Goschen 
well  observed,  the  country  “will  not  be  disgusted  with 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  but  it  will  be  disgusted  at 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  it  is  this  Government 
which  will  be  held  responsible.” 

Liverpool  will  do  well  to  take  to  heart  the  lessons  con¬ 
veyed  by  London’s  costly  and  painful  experience  in  the 
matter  of  shipping  competition.  The  docks  and  ship¬ 
building  yards  of  the  Thames  have  failed  disastrously  to 
hold  their  own  in  the  struggle  with  the  other  great  ports, 
simply  because  the  demands  of  trades  unions  and  the 
claims  of  little  special  interests  were  allowed  to  thrust 
themselves  in  front  of  the  main  issue  of  the  general 
benefit.  The  same  evil  threatens  Liverpool  now.  South¬ 
ampton  has  perfected  facilities  for  docking  the  largest 
ocean  steamers,  and  landing  American  passengers  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  railway  station,  which  put  the  anti¬ 
quated  and  bungling  arrangements  on  the  Mersey  to 
shame,  while  from  the  point  of  view  of  freight  traffic, 
Manchester,  slowly  but  none  the  less  certainly,  is  taking 
away  the  important  Mediterranean  and  Indian  business. 
Now  that  Liverpool  at'  last  recognizes  the  danger,  and 
bestirs  herself  to  find  means  of  protection  from  it,  each 
project  which  suggests  itself  is  opposed,  because  it  may 
injure  the  hotel  trade,  or  the  cab  industry,  or  the  dray¬ 
men,  or  the  porters.  In  the  hesitation  between  all  these 
self-assertive  minor  interests,  the  principal  point,  which 
is  to  save  Liverpool  itself,  may  only  too  easily  be  lost 
sight  of. 
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Mr.  Gladstone,  we  read,  has  received  a  deputation  of 
Armenians,  and  shaken  hands  with  two  or  three  who 
are  described  as  having  escaped  from  the  massacres  at 
Sasun.  According  to  the  Daily  News,  “  the  ex-Premier 
expressed  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Armenians  in 
their  sufferings,  and  impressed  upon  them  in  strong 
terms  the  hopelessness  of  ever  securing  reforms  from 
the  Sultan  voluntarily.  Before  the  delegates  left,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gladstone  presented  each  of  them  with  signed 
photographs  and  a  bouquet.”  We  hope  these  gifts 
consoled  the  refugees  for  the  dangers  they  had  passed. 

When  the  latest  Russian  loan  was  negotiated  last 
winter,  the  head  of  the  Rothschilds  furnished  his 
astonished  co-religionists,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Jewish  Chronicle,  with  an  explanation  of  the  action  of  the 
great  Hebrew  financiers  in  touching  this  unclean  thing. 
He  said  in  so  many  words,  if  we  remember  aright,  that 
they  would  not  have  wavered  from  their  attitude  of  boy¬ 
cotting  all  Russian  loans,  had  they  not  secured  satisfac¬ 
tory  pledges  from  St.  Petersburg  that  under  the  reign  of 
the  new  Tsar  the  persecution  and  expulsion  of  Jews 
should  cease.  It  is  only  April,  and  a  Ministerial  edict 
ordering  a  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
1893,  which  prohibited  Jews  from  visiting  any  of  the 
health  resorts  in  the  Caucasus  and  Crimea,  is  already  ten 
days  old.  From  other  sources  come  reports  of  a  revival 
of  official  Jew-baiting  in  various  parts  of  Russia.  Were 
the  Rothschilds — deceived  ? 

President  Cleveland  is  a  man  of  very  considerable 
weight  of  character  and  some  intellectual  ability.  On  a 
subject  like  bimetallism,  which  he  has  certainly  not 
studied  carefully,  his  view,  and  gradual  change  of  view, 
are  interesting  as  showing  what  the  monied  classes  in 
New  York  State  think  and  feel.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
he  always  had  a  friendly  word  for  bimetallism  ;  now  he 
seems  to  have  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  gold 
standard.  “  Nothing  is  so  vital  as  a  sound  currency  to 
the  welfare  of  my  fellow-countrymen,  and  to  the 
strength,  prosperity,  and  honour  of  the  nation,  disguise 
it  as  you  may.  The  line  of  battle  is  drawn  between  the 
forces  of  safe  currency  and  those  of  silver  monometallism. 

I  will  not  believe  that  if  our  people  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  sober  second  thought  they  will  sanction 
schemes,  however  cloaked,  meaning  disaster  and  con¬ 
fusion  ;  or  consent,  by  undermining  the  foundation  of 
safe  currency,  to  endanger  the  beneficent  character  of 
the  purpose  of  this  Government.”  These  question¬ 
begging  phrases  have  been  widely  quoted  as  consti¬ 
tuting  sound  arguments,  but  their  only  effect  on  this 
side  of  the  water  will  be  to  cast  some  discredit  on  a 
cause  which  advertises  such  cheap  partisanship. 

Even  America  seems  to  be  learning  that  beauty  has  a 
humanizing  and  not  a  degrading  influence.  A  few  years 
ago  a  Boston  theatre  was  closed  because  the  manager 
of  it  had  exhibited  a  pretty  girl  in  tights  on  the  stage. 
And  now  in  New  York  Mr.  Rudolph  Aronson,  the 
manager  of  the  Casino  Theatre,  has  been  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  on  the  stage  a  series  of  “  living  statues,”  women 
and  girls  clad  in  tight-fitting  suits  of  a  bronze  colour. 
Miss  Bessie  Stanton,  the  young  lady  who  appeared  as 
the  “living  statue  ”  to  which  most  objection  had  been 
taken  by  the  “  Reformers,”  was  placed  on  the  witness- 
stand,  clothed  in  the  bronze  dress  in  which  she  appeared 
at  the  Casino.  Mr.  Aronson,  we  are  told,  was  at  once 
acquitted  of  the  charge,  and  left  the  Court  amid  rounds 
of  cheers,  which  were  taken  up  by  the  crowds  in  the 
street.  The  Phryne  incident  seems  as  true  to-day  as  it 
was  2000  years  ago ;  human  nature  does  not  alter 
much. 

They  have  an  ancient  saying  in  Rome  that  Cardinals 
die  by  threes.  Some  such  mysterious  rule  seems  to 
operate  here  in  the  creation  of  Parliamentary  vacancies. 
The  case  of  an  isolated  bye-election  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  At  the  present  moment  no  less 
than  five  bye-elections  are  pending.  The  borough  of 
Oxford  polls  to-day,  and  the  division  of  Mid-Norfolk  on 
Tuesday  next.  In  both  constituencies  the  normal 
balance  of  parties  is  rather  close,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  result  is  increased  by  doubt  as  to  how  far  the  mis¬ 
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understanding  between  the  two  wings  of  the  Unionist 
alliance  in  Leamington  has  affected  voters  elsewhere. 
In  the  Leamington  division  itself  there  is  as  yet  no 
actual  vacancy,  and  the  writ  for  East  Leeds,  where  a 
successor  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  late  Mr.  Gane,  Q.C., 
cannot  be  issued  till  next  week.  There  remains  the 
contest  in  East  Wicklow,  where  Mr.  Redmond  has  been 
able  to  impose  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Sweetman  upon  the 
local  Parnellite  organization,  and  the  Nationalists  have 
agreed  without  division  upon  a  Mr.  O’Kelly,  who  played 
his  part  in  the  violent  early  days  of  the  Land  League 
agitation.  The  Conservative  candidate,  Colonel  Totten¬ 
ham,  barely  missed  victory  at  the  last  election  ;  he  has 
more  than  a  chance  of  success  this  time. 

M.  Deloncle,  the  journalist,  has  not  left  Egypt  too 
soon.  His  stay  in  Cairo  was  devoted  to  preaching  revolt 
against  all  things  English  as  the  first  duty  of  Egyptians, 
and  he  carried  his  propaganda  quite  to  the  point  where 
innocuous  folly  ends  and  mischief  begins.  It  may  be 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  during  his  visit  the  French 
Consular  Court  in  Egypt  committed  itself  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  decision  that  the  Suez  Canal  Company  is 
entirely  a  French  concern,  and  hence  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  French  Court  instead  of  the  Mixed 
Tribunals.  This  is  in  flat  negation  of  the  Convention  of 
1866,  which  declared  the  Canal  Company  to  be  Egyptian, 
and  expressly  names  the  Mixed  Tribunals  as  the  Court 
before  which  all  Company  litigation  must  be  tried.  If 
M.  Deloncle’s  return  to  Paris  hastens  forward  a  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  upon  this  and  a  number 
of  other  vexed  Egyptian  questions,  his  expedition  will 
have  had  at  least  one  beneficent  result.  Matters  in 
Egypt  have  been  drifting  toward  dangerous  confusion 
far  too  long.  It  is  high  time  that  all  parties  concerned 
should  know  just  where  they  stand. 

Captain  Mahan  has  been  interviewed  by  a  gentleman 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  who  wanted  to  know  whether 
England  was  not  greatly  concerned  about  her  Pacific 
possessions,  “since  Japan  has  developed  into  a  con¬ 
spicuous  naval  power.”  The  Captain  denied  that  Japan’s 
development  was  alarming,  and  asserted  that,  even  after 
the  captured  Chinese  vessels  were  repaired  and  added  to 
the  Japanese  navy,  England  could  easily  assemble  a 
superior  fleet  even  in  the  Pacific.  The  interviewer  must 
have  been  an  Irishman,  for  all  his  questions  went  to 
elicit  some  statement  that  might  show  poor  England  to 
be  in  a  bad  state.  But  Mahan  was  inflexible  ;  he  per¬ 
sisted  in  giving  courteously  the  mere  facts. 

Last  autumn  there  was  a  settlement  of  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  quarrel  between  King  and  Parliament  in  Denmark. 
The  compromise  by  which,  after  a  stubborn  resistance  of 
many  years,  a  majority  of  the  Folkething  consented  to 
vote  supply  instead  of  forcing  the  Crown  to  dispense 
arbitrarily  with  this  constitutional  sanction,  appeared 
to  outsiders  a  sensible  step,  but  it  has  not  pleased  the 
Danish  people.  At  the  recent  elections,  the  Mode¬ 
rate  Liberals,  who  were  responsible  for  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  barely  held  their  own.  The  Radicals,  who  opposed 
the  bargain,  have  won  everything  within  reach,  including 
the  dozen  new  boroughs  recently  created  and  several 
Conservative  seats.  Copenhagen,  heretofore  a  Con¬ 
servative  stronghold,  has  elected  twelve  Socialists  and 
Radicals,  and  only  four  members  of  the  Right.  This 
result  involves  a  reopening  of  the  entire  dispute. 

Professor  Flinders  Petrie’s  recent  excavations  in 
Egypt  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  race  of  people 
who  played  an  important  part  in  Egyptian  history 
toward  the  close  of  the  Old  Kingdom,  about  3000  b.c. 
A  town  and  a  series  of  cemeteries  belonging  to  the  new 
race  were  laid  open.  Intellectually  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  far  advanced  :  no  traces  of  any  kind  of 
writing  were  found,  and  to  judge  by  the  condition  of 
the  skeletons,  this  people  evidently  made  a  kind  of 
ceremonial  meal  of  their  dead  ;  but  fine  specimens 
of  workmanship  in  metal,  stone,  and  pottery  were 
abundant.  The  physique  of  the  race  was  good.  Some 
skeletons  were  more  than  six  feet  in  length.  A  powerful 
leg-development  points  to  their  having  been  a  hill-tribe. 
Professor  Petrie  seems  to  think  that  they  belonged  to 
the  Libvan  or  Amorite  race. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  JAPAN. 

EACE,  the  Times  tells  us,  has  been  concluded  between 
Japan  and  China.  The  terms,  it  seems,  are  not  as 
yet  known  beyond  doubt.  It  may,  however,  be  taken 
for  granted  that  China  has  recognized  the  independence 
of  Corea  and  ceded  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores, 
and  has  undertaken  to  pay  a  war  indemnity  which 
will  probably  cover  what  the  war  has  cost  Japan. 
Whether  Japan  is  to  retain  the  places  she  has  conquered, 
and  also  the  territory  east  of  the  Liao  River,  is  not 
certain.  It  is  probable,  we  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
Japan  will  not  surrender  much  of  what  is  within  her 
grasp,  and  we  may  take  it  that  a  great  part  of  China 
w7ill  now  be  thrown  open  to  international  intercourse 
and  trade.  The  opening  up  of  China  must  have  a  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  on  our  manufactures  and  on  our  com¬ 
merce.  Silver,  too,  will  be  needed  by  China  to  pay  her 
war  indemnity  and  to  set  the  shattered  house  of  her 
civilization  in  some  sort  of  order.  A  rise  in  the  value  of 
silver  will,  perhaps,  enable  the  Indian  Budget  to  be 
balanced,  and  will  certainly  give  a  fillip  to  the  demand 
of  the  East  for  British  goods.  But  in  the  competition 
for  the  new  Chinese  market  we  must  regard  the 
Japanese  as  serious  rivals.  They  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
highly  gifted  in  nearly  every  possible  way.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  they  have  influenced  the  painters 
and  artists  of  Europe  almost  as  profoundly  as  we  have 
influenced  their  knowledge  of  war.  In  the  contest  with 
China  they  have  astonished  us  less  by  their  courage  and 
endurance,  which,  however,  we  had  scarcely  expected 
from  them,  than  by  their  powers  of  organization,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  strategy,  and  by  their  ability  as  financiers. 
This  last  quality  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  even  English  journalists,  and  yet  it  is  more  than 
surprising.  Japan  has  conducted  the  war  to  a  successful 
termination  without  any  foreign  help ;  she  has  paid 
every  bill  out  of  her  own  pocket;  and  it  is  clear  that  her 
resources,  far  from  being  exhausted,  have  not  even  been 
severely  strained.  The  original  War  Budget  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Diet  last  October  amounted  to  150 
million  yen  or  dollars  ;  of  that  total  26  millions  were  to 
be  taken  from  the  accumulation  of  surplus  revenue  in 
the  Treasury,  and  124  millions  were  to  be  obtained  by 
the  issue  of  bonds  :  only  80  millions,  however,  have  as  yet 
been  issued.  Instead  of  contenting  themselves  with  the 
44  millions  of  yen  which  still  remain  to  be  floated,  the 
Government  submitted  to  the  Diet  towards  the  end  of 
February  last  a  supplementary  War  Budget  of  100 
million  yen ,  which  passed  both  Houses  amid  a  storm  of 
cheers.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  100  million  dollars  will 
not  be  used,  but  that  it  would  be  forthcoming  if  needed 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  Japan  has  reserves  of 
strength  that  have  not  yet  been  gauged. 

The  same  intelligence  and  the  same  powers  which  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years  have  created  a  modern  army 
and  navy  have  been  at  work  in  every  other  direction  in 
Japan.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  that  this  people 
has  in  twenty-five  years  sprung  abreast  of  us  from  a 
social  condition  resembling  that  of  England  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Never  has  such  a  transformation 
been  seen.  A  few  figures  will  enable  the  reader  to 
estimate  the  rapidity  and  vastness  of  the  change  that 
has  placed  Japan  among  the  civilized  nations.  In  1870 
there  was  not  a  mile  of  railway  in  the  whole  country  ; 
even  in  1880  only  75  miles  were  in  operation  ;  in  1893 
there  were  1750  miles  in  complete  working  order,  and 
822  miles  more  had  been  determined  upon  and  planned 
out.  Last  year  these  railways  carried  over  26  million 
passengers.  In  1870  there  were  no  telegraph  lines  ;  in 
1893  there  were  9000  miles.  In  1870  there  was  no  post- 
office  ;  in  1887  the  post-office  handled  136  millions  of 
letters,  newspapers,  and  parcels  ;  and  the  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  country  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  1893  this  136  millions  had  become  277  millions.  In 
1870  there  were  practically  no  steamships  in  Japan  owned 
by  Japanese  ;  to-day  there  are  some  700,  many  of  them 
fine  vessels.  The  export  and  import  trade,  too,  has  been 
wholly  a  growth  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  its  annual 
value  is  now  over  22  million  pounds  sterling.  The  energy 
of  this  great  Eastern  people  has  shown  itself  not  only 
in  political  and  military  development,  and  in  the  growth 
of  railways  and  shipping,  but  in  every  form  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Machine  shops,  cotton  and  wool  mills  are 


being  erected  everywhere,  and  Japanese  cloths,  boots, 
clocks,  and  hardware  are  now  able  to  compete,  at  any 
rate  as  regards  cheapness,  with  the  similar  products  of 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say  what  the  growth  of  Japan  will  be  in  the 
next  forty  years  ;  but  she  is  now  the  greatest  power  in 
the  Far  East,  and  it  is  probable  that  her  supremacy  will 
be  more  marked  half  a  century  hence  than  it  is  to-day. 

Realizing,  as  we  now  realize,  the  power  and  position 
of  Japan,  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  diplomacy  to 
execute  a  certain  slight  change  of  front.  For  the  past 
ten  or  fifteen  years  English  statesmen  have  been  trying, 
under  tremendous  difficulties,  to  cultivate  the  best 
relations  with  China.  In  view  of  a  possible  conflict  with 
Russia  on  our  Indian  frontier,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  neglect  no  means  of  securing  China  as  an  ally  ;  but 
recent  events  have  taught  us  that  the  power  of  China, 
even  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  Pekin,  has 
been  preposterously  overestimated,  and  it  is  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be,  that  China’s  power  where  her  terri¬ 
tory  marches  with  that  of  Russia  can  be  regarded  as  a 
negligible  quantity.  This  consideration  lends  force  to 
the  arguments  which  were  put  forward  last  week  in 
these  columns  by  the  Conservative  Member  for  Whitby. 
The  reasons  which  induce  Mr.  Ernest  Beckett  to  insist 
upon  a  good  understanding  witlVRussia  as  the  keynote 
of  England’s  foreign  policy  are  strengthened  by  the  dis¬ 
integration  of  the  Chinese  nation.  As  China  loses  hold 
of  the  outlying  territories  that  border  the  North  Pacific, 
Russia’s  possessions  there  and  Russia’s  stake  must  con¬ 
tinually  increase,  and  it  is  plain  enough  already  that 
Russia  is  at  least  as  vulnerable  at  Vladivostok  as  we 
are  on  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India  But  while  an 
alliance  with  Russia  should  be  the  first  object  of  English 
diplomacy,  for  reasons  which  have  been  put  forward 
again  and  again  in  these  columns,  a  good  understanding 
with  Japan  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Lord  Rosebery’s 
chief  success  as  a  director  of  our  foreign  policy  has  been 
achieved  in  this  field.  Before  the  war  began  which  has 
demonstrated  the  power  of  Japan,  he  had  been  the  first 
to  concede  to  that  country  such  a  revision  of  the  Treaty 
as  she  wished  for.  Although  gratitude  may  not  be  a 
strong  force  in  international  politics,  yet  its  influence  is 
not  to  be  despised.  Lord  Rosebery,  too,  has  shown  a 
desire  to  bring  about  friendly  relations  with  Russia. 
If  he  succeeds  in  this  endeavour,  as  we  sincerely  hope 
he  may,  he  can  go  on  contradicting  himself  about  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  Home  Rule,  & c. ,  as  long  as  he 
likes,  without  diminishing  his  hold  upon  the  gratitude 
of  the  English  people. 

INDIVIDUALISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

T  is  difficult,  it  seems,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  a 
tax  upon  income  either  in  France  or  in  the  United 
States.  In  France  the  conservative  force  opposing 
socialistic  legislation  is  enormous,  and,  strangely 
enough,  is  a  direct  product  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Jacobins  dispossessed  the  nobles  and  divided  their  lands 
among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  consequence  of  this 
spoliation  and  the  abolition  of  primogeniture  is  that 
there  are  now  between  five  and  six  million  peasant- 
proprietors  in  France,  fanatical  upholders  of  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  private  property.  Again  and  again  in 
the  Chamber  it  has  been  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  .on 
income,  but  the  proposal  has  never  yet  secured  a 
majority,  and  if  it  ever  did  secure  a  majority,  it  would 
probably  lead  to  a  revolution  in  which  the  Socialists 
would  be  annihilated.  The  conservative  check  in  the 
United  States  is  not  nearly  so  strong.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  written  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  in 
the  power  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  interpret  that 
document.  Of  course  this  written  Constitution  may  be 
altered.  Amendments  have  been  made  to  it;  but  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  tedious  and  difficult,  so  difficult  indeed  that 
only  four  amendments  have  been  added  in  the  last 
ninety  years.  For  all  immediate  practical  purposes  the 
Constitution  must  be  looked  upon  as  definitively  settled. 

The  present  Congress  passed  an  income-tax  to  be 
levied  on  all  incomes  above  four  thousand  dollars  a  year; 
an'd  a  case  involving  the  legality  of  this  tax  was  at  once 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  arguments  were 
simple  enough  ;  if  the  Court  held  that  the  income-tax 
was  a  direct  tax,  the  Constitution  declares  that  such  a 
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tax  must  be  apportioned  among-  the  States  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  As  the  present  law  would  place 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  tax  on  States  which  have 
scarcely  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  population, 
it  violated  the  provision  of  the  Constitution.  On  the 
otherhand,  shouldtheCourthold,  as  it  had  held  previously, 
that  an  income-tax  was  not  a  direct  tax,  it  would  come 
under  the  head  of  duties,  imports,  and  excises,  and  these, 
according-  to  the  Constitution,  must  be  “uniform  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.”  The  Government,  in  the  person 
of  the  Attorney-General,  argued  that  income-tax  was 
not  a  direct  tax,  and  that  the  word  “uniform”  was  not 
synonymous  with  equal.  He  set  forth  the  intense  and 
growing  disfavour  with  which  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  by  great  trusts  and  corporations,  and  by  a  few 
rich  men,  was  regarded  throughout  the  country, 
and  he  did  not  scruple  to  tell  the  Supreme  Court  that 
its  very  existence  would  be  endangered  if  an  income- 
tax  were  declared  to  be  illegal.  The  honours  of  the 
debate  from  a  forensic  point  of  view  are  said  to  have 
rested  with  those  who  opposed  the  new  tax.  Mr.  Choate 
found  it  easy  enough  to  prove  that  the  framers  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution —Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin — re¬ 
garded  the  “preservation  of  the  rightsof  private  property” 
as  “the  fundamental  object  of  all  civilized  Governments.” 
He  quoted  a  great  speech  of  Webster,  delivered  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  in  1820,  to  the  same  effect,  and  indeed  was 
rhetorically  convincing  so  far  as  fine  phrases  and  an 
appeal  to  authority  can  convince.  Ex-Senator  Edmunds, 
following  on  the  same  side,  went  deeper.  “  If/’  he  said, 
“  Congress  can  tax  all  above  and  none  below  a  certain 
limit,  leaving  those  below  that  limit  free  from  all  burden, 
Congress  can  tax  all  below  a  certain  limit,  and  exempt 
from  the  burden  of  taxation  all  above  that  limit.  Will 
any  one  claim  the  last  proposition  as  founded  on 
justice?  ” 

The  end  of  all  this  debating  was  summed  up  by  a 
Times  correspondent  as  “  substantially  a  victory  for  the 
opponents  of  the  income-tax  all  along  the  line.”  We 
do  not  agree  with  this  opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  Court 
declared  certain  clauses  of  the  Act  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  but  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  the  tax  itself 
the  Court  was  evenly  divided.  True,  the  Times  cor¬ 
respondent  asserts  that  the  best  judges  were  against  the 
tax,  and,  no  doubt,  in  this  he  is  justified  ;  but  only  those 
who  know  with  what  contempt  and  dislike  the  mere 
mention  of  income-tax  used  to  be  greeted  twenty  years 
ago,  not  only  in  the  rich  Eastern  States  but  throughout 
the  poorer  West,  can  gauge  the  immense  silent  revolu¬ 
tion  that  must  have  taken  place  in  the  States  before  this 
hated  impost  could  have  been  brought  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  in 
1895  four  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  found 
willing  to  accept  as  legal  the  principle  of  an  in¬ 
come-tax,  in  another  twenty  years  no  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  will  venture  to  pronounce  against  it. 
Facts  taken  by  themselves  are  meaningless,  it  is  their 
current  and  tendency  that  should  be  studied. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  socialistic  legislation 
has  not  been  carried  so  far  in  the  United  States 
as  in  England,  and  some  of  these  reasons  are  abiding 
ones  and  will  exercise  their  influence  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  Our  English  love  of  individual  liberty 
has  been  ascribed  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  to  our 
insular  position,  which  protects  us  from  what  he  calls 
“pressure  from  without”;  but  the  United  States  is 
even  freer  from  this  pressure  than  England.  No  fear  of 
foreign  aggression  teaches  its  citizens  what  is  meant 
by  community  of  interests,  consequently  they  tend  to 
fall  apart,  and  the  doctrine  of  individual  liberty,  which 
has  been  carried  too  far  even  in  England,  has  been 
pushed  to  extravagant  lengths  in  the  United  States. 
Other  transitory  causes  contribute  to  this  excess.  A 
great  part  of  the  population  is  not  American  born. 
Even  of  those  who  use  the  same  language,  a  consider¬ 
able  number  cherish  foreign  traditions  and  ideals. 
Thus  almost  all  the  ties  that  bind  men  of  one  nation  and 
race  together  are  there  extraordinarily  weak.  More¬ 
over — and  this  is  the  chief  of  what  may  be  called  the  tran¬ 
sitory  causes  that  tend  to  an  excessive  individualism 
— even  the  Eastern  seaboard  is  not  thickly  inhabited, 
and  the  perpetual  stream  of  emigration  to  the  West  which 
goes  on,  weakens  all  ties  of  family  and  home.  Through- 
but  the  States  there  is  scarcely  a  tie  recognized  be¬ 
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tween  man  and  man  save  the  feeble  one  which  Carlyle 
calls  the  cash  nexus.  The  Civil  War  was  one  result  of 
this  excessive  decentralization,  but  since  the  War  the 
centralizing  tendency,  with  its  national  ideals,  as  against 
particularist  or  local  feeling,  has  everywhere  been  in  the 
ascendant.  The  passing  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Act  quite  recently  shows  that  this  current  has  not  yet 
reached  its  flood.  Inasmuch  as  this  centralizing  influence 
has  not  arisen  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  the  outside, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  revolt  against  an  over¬ 
grown  individualism,  and  needs  no  further  justification. 
The  love  of  the  American  for  individual  liberty  has  in¬ 
deed  been  pushed  to  madness,  and  has  resulted  in  a 
despotism  of  the  capitalist  such  as  has  never  been  known 
in  Europe.  In  spite  of  the  cant  of  equality  that  they 
had  perpetually  on  their  lips,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Franklin  and  the  rest  were  Individualist  Liberals  of  the 
type  of  John  Bright,  and  they  had  no  conception  that 
liberty,  free  and  open  competition,  could  result  in  the 
despotism  of  the  individual  employer  of  labour — a 
despotism  which  had  to  be  restrained  by  Factory  Acts, 
Truck  Acts,  &c.  John  Bright,  we  believe,  was  always 
opposed  to  the  Factory  Acts,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
ascribed  the  rise  in  wages  between  1850  and  1880  to  the 
benefits  of  free-trade,  and  not  at  all  to  the  laws  protecting 
the  labourer,  nor  to  the  action  of  trades  unions.  But 
even  John  Bright  might  have  questioned  the  expediency 
of  such  a  system  of  unrestrained  individual  liberty  as 
allows  a  dozen  captains  of  industry  to  unite  instead 
of  competing,  to  “pool”  all  their  enterprises  in  one  huge 
trust,  and  thus  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  general  public 
the  legality  of  which  could  never  even  be  brought  before 
a  Supreme  Court.  We  regard  this  attempt  to  institute 
an  income-tax  in  the  United  States  as  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era.  Such  an  impost  will  at  least  do  something  to 
check  the  headlong  and  demoralizing  race  for  wealth 
which  has  already  done  much  to  degrade  the  great 
Western  civilization. 

AN  OBJECT-LESSON  IN  HOME  RULE. 

FTER  twelve  years  of  incessant  political  strife  over 
the  question  of  their  respective  rights  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  under  the  Union  of  1814,  Sweden  and  Norway 
seem  to  have  exhausted  the  last  remaining  chance  of 
compromise.  No  one  on  either  side  of  the  boundary 
professes  to  see  a  possible  solution  of  the  deadlock 
short  of  an  appeal  to  force.  It  would  not  be  strange  if 
King  Oscar  had  expressed  himself  in  as  gloomy  terms  as 
those  ascribed  to  him  by  th z  Frankfurter  Zeitung.  He  is 
a  gentle  and  sensitive  man,  of  philosophic  and  scholarly 
taste,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  he  has  long  been  weary  of 
his  task.  The  ungenerous  bitterness  with  which  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  parliamentary  majority  have  treated  him  during 
the  past  few  months,  might  not  in  itself  justify  his  re¬ 
ported  intention  of  washing  his  hands  of  the  whole 
thankless  business  and  abdicating  the  crown.  Travail 
and  contumely  are  increasingly  the  lot  of  modern  king- 
ship  ;  but  if  they  are  to  prevail  and  drive  constitutional 
monarchs  from  their  thrones  as  if  they  were  mere 
Casimir-Pdriers,  then  the  social  structure  of  Europe  is 
indeed  in  a  bad  way.  But  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way  has  throughout  his  prolonged  ordeal  shown  a  fine 
conception  of  duty.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
neither  personal  discomfort  nor  a  feeling  of  resentment 
would  prompt  him  to  the  grave  step  of  abandoning  his 
post.  If  it  be  true  that  he  contemplates  the  probability 
of  retiring,  it  can  only  be  because  he  feels  that  in  the 
approaching  crisis  a  younger  and  stronger,  and  perhaps 
less  considerate,  hand  than  his  is  needed  at  the  helm. 

The  present  Crown  Prince,  Gustavus,  a  man  of  thirty- 
seven,  impresses  those  whoknow  him  as  beingmuch  more 
like  his  great-grandfather,  Bernadotte,  than  any  member 
of  the  family  in  the  two  intervening  generations.  His 
position,  at  least  in  the  later  stages  of  the  quarrel,  has 
been  frankly  that  of  a  Swedish  partisan,  and  he  has 
publicly  denounced  the  mutinous  Norwegian  party  in 
language  which  he  apparently  intended  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  and  which  has  certainly  not  been  forgotten.  The 
bare  suggestion,  therefore,  that  the  quarrel  between  the 
two  countries  has  reached  a  point  which  may  render  it 
necessary  to  invest  him  with  the  power  to  enforce  a 
settlement,  measures  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He 
does  not  profess  to  have  any  plan  except  to  deliver  an 
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ultimatum  to  Norway,  and  support  this  by  promptly 
moving-  his  army  into  Norwegian  territory,  if  a  submis¬ 
sive  answer  is  not  forthcoming.  There  remains,  of  course, 
the  possibility  that  some  means  of  compromise,  not  here¬ 
tofore  visible,  may  be  found  at  the  last  moment.  But 
there  seems  to  be  a  greater  likelihood  of  an  open  rupture, 
involving  armed  Swedish  aggression.  As  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  such  aggression,  there  is  practically  but 
one  opinion.  The  Swedes  outnumber  the  Norwegians 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two,  and  in  point  of  military 
traditions  and  spirit,  and  of  an  effective  fighting  force, 
would  have  an  even  more  marked  advantage  in  case  ot 
a  conflict.  But  though  the  reconquest  of  Norway 
might  present  no  great  difficulties,  it  is  apparent  that  it 
would  bring  a  union  of  hearts,  to  use  Mr.  John  Morley  s 
felicitous  phrase,  no  nearer.  The  quarrel  would  have 
assumed  a  new  phase,  but  it  would  be  none  the  less  a 
quarrel,  and  Gustavus  V.  would  find  himself  confronted 
by  just  as  baffling  and  painful  a  problem  as  that  which 
Oscar  II.  has  worn  himself  out  in  trying  to  solve. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  duty,  happily,  to  forecast  a  future 
which  the  politicians  of  Christiania  and  Stockholm  admit 
themselves  to  be  helplessly  in  the  dark  about.  But  surely 
there  is  much  in  the  Scandinavian  situation,  as  it  stands, 
which  our  own  statesmen  might  ponder  with  profit  to 
themselves  and  to  the  British  Empire.  Here  is  an  object- 
lesson  on  the  danger  of  providing  Ireland  with  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  her  own.  The  racial  difference  between  Nor¬ 
wegians  and  Swedes  is  not  much  more  marked  than  that 
which  separates  the  Englishman  from  the  Irishman  of 
Cork  or  Mayo.  If  the  Union  of  1814  had  created  a  single 
Parliament  for  the  two  kingdoms,  and  brought  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  two  peoples  into  enforced  contact  in  a 
body  responsible  alike  to  each,  we  do  not  say  that  fric¬ 
tion  would  have  been  avoided,  but  a  tie  would  have  been 
formed  between  Swede  and  Norwegian,  composed  of  so 
many  entwining  strands  of  legislative  usage,  personal 
associations,  and  parliamentary  ambitions,  that  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  any  one  to-day  to  have  snapped 
it,  or  to  have  thought  of  civil  war.  As  it  is, 
the  only  tie  is  the  title  of  an  elderly  gentleman  in  in¬ 
different  health  and  melancholy  spirits,  whom  neither 
side  scruples  to  badger  and  hustle  according  to  its  par¬ 
tisan  necessities.  With  a  joint  Parliament,  there  would 
at  least  be  the  possibility  of  some  ultimate  decision 
which  all  must  accept  as  the  law.  With  two  rival 
bodies,  one  at  Stockholm,  one  at  Christiania,  each  more 
intent  upon  defying  the  other  than  attending  to  its 
own  proper  affairs,  matters  have  drifted  through 
a  dozen  years  of  barren  wrangling  to  a  deadlock 
which  it  may  take  the  sword  to  end.  The  Crown  has  no 
power  to  settle  the  quarrel.  The  two  embattled  Parlia¬ 
ments  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  filled  with 
politicians  who  do  not  want  the  quarrel  settled,  because 
the  more  spitfire  vehemence  they  can  display  in  exciting 
racial  antagonisms,  the  safer  their  seats  are,  and  the 
less  exacting  their  constituents  about  meie  humdrum 
statesmanlike  services.  Under  these  conditions  the 
most  violent  men  in  each  body  set  the  pace  for  the 
others,  and  the  least  intelligent  spirit  of  racial  egotism 
becomes  a  sacred  law,  binding  upon  all  who  call  them¬ 
selves  patriots.  In  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  even 
the  Conservative  Right  has  been  forced  by  this  national 
jingoism  to  make  a  stand  against  Swedish  pretensions 
only  a  little  more  moderate  than  that  of  the  Radical 
Left,  The  possession  of  a  racial  Parliament  has,  in 
other  words,  made  It  possible  for  the  politicians  to  stir 
up  the  whole  electorate  on  a  racial  issue,  so  that  open 
dissent  from  the  will  of  the  majority  has  almost  the 
odium  of  treason.  We  commend  the  picture  to  the 
sober  consideration  of  our  own  law-makers. 

A  PAUPER’S  SUICIDE. 

SOME  stories  of  real  life  in  our  day  are  more  pitiable 
and  ghastly  than  any  tragedy  ever  conceived  by  the 
imagination.  A  short  time  ago  one  read  in  Parisof  a  father 
and  mother  and  daughter,  belonging  to  the  lower  middle 
class,  who  were  out  of  work  and  consequently  unable  to 
pay  the  rent  of  their  modest  rooms.  They  resolved  to 
commit  suicide.  Selling  some  of  their  furniture,  they  got 
enough  money  together  to  provide  a  good  meal  and  a 
bottle  of  wine.  Then,  having  dressed  themselves  in  their 
best,  they  sat  down  to  the  strange  feast.  Next  morning 


they  were  discovered  by  the  neighbours  dead  upon  the 
bed — the  girl  dressed  all  in  white,  the  father  and  the 
mother,  too,  in  their  best— and  a  note  to  record  the  fact 
that  the  struggle  for  life  had  been  too  severe  for  them. 
There  is  pathos  in  such  an  unmurmuring  acceptance  of 
the  inevitable,  and  something  appalling  in  this  funeral 
feast  that  tells  of  gay  and  happy  meals  in  the  past,  and 
of  a  sensuality  that  the  approach  of  death  itself  could 
not  still.  A  tragedy  that  has  just  taken  place  at  Kidder¬ 
minster  seems  to  us  at  once  nobler  and  more  touching. 

It  is  all  contained  in  the  report  of  an  inquest  held  on  the 
body  of  one  William  Sidney  Moore,  which  was  reproduced 
by  the  Daily  News.  Moore  was  a  clock-repairer  and 
cleaner,  seventy  years  of  age.  He  had  got  along  fairly 
well,  it  was  said,  till  quite  recently,  when  troubles  came 
upon  him.  His  wife  died,  and  he  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  complete  loneliness  ;  “very  low  and  melancholy, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  one  witness.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Weavers  Association,  but  vyas  not  on 
the  superannuation  list,  having  been  voluntarily  paid  out 
_ probably  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  for  work  fell  off,  and  his  powers  began  to  fail. 
“Often  the  neighbours  had  taken  him  a  bit,”  we  are 
told,  “or  he  would  have  had  nothing  to  eat.”  At  last 
he  was  compelled  to  apply  for  help  to  the  parish. 
This  was  granted  for  a  limited  time,  which  expired  last 
week.  The  guardians,  it  is  said,  would  have  renewed 
their  aid  on  application, but  Moore  “would  not  go  to  the 
Board  for  anything.”  A  horror  of  the  poorhouse  must  be 
inferred  from  the  letter  he  addressed  “To  the  Coroner  who 
investigates  this  case,”  and  in  which  he  wrote :  I  am  as 
sane  as  any  man  on  the  jury,  and  won  t  put  any  difficulty  in 
your  deliberations.  I  end  my  life  deliberately  by  carbolic 
acid,  for  I  find  I  can  live  no  longer  as  a  pauper.”  An¬ 
other  letter,  addressed  to  whoever  might  find  the  body, 
is  very  touching  :  “April  10,  1895.  Dear  fellow-sufferers 
and  all  whom  it  may  concern,— I  do  now  declare  that  I 
have  finished  the  fight  against  a  miserable  existence,  and 
want  no  sympathy  now.  I  have  tried  hard  to  get  an 
honest  living,  and  have  woefully  failed.  For  four  years 
and  a  half  I  have  had  no  regular  employ,  only  a  casual 
job,  and  I  find  I  can  carry  on  no  longer.  I  therefore 
come  to  the  conclusion  to  end  it,  and  ask  you  to  forgive 
my  troubling  you  with  the  anxiety  of  a  pauper,  by  name 
William  S.  Moore.”  The  humility  of  these  last  words  is 
infinitely  tragic;  it  is  as  if  poor  Moore  himself  had 
felt  that  poverty  was  a  crime.  And  even  at  the  last  he 
is  honest,  transparently  honest  and  anxious  to  pay  what¬ 
ever  he  may  owe.  “Please  (he  wrote  to  his  nephew)  see 
Mr.  Chambers  as  regards  the  rent  and  what  in  the  house 
belonged  to  me.  All  the  clocks  are  mine,  and  should  go 
a  good  way  towards  the  rent,  which  is  all  I  owe  in  the 
world  to  my  knowledge.”  Here  is  honesty  that  persists 
in  face  of  destitution  and  the  shadow  of  death.  An 
Englishman  was  William  Moore,  who  felt,  as  Carlyle 
said  many  Englishmen  feel,  that  poverty  is  indeed  Hell. 
Of  course  the  jury  found  that  the  deceased  committed 
suicide  while  temporarily  insane. 


THREE  HERO  BROTHERS. 

THEdeath  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Battye  whilst  leading, 
with  perfect  coolness  and  indifference  to  danger, 
the  infantry  of  the  Corps  of  Guides  from  the  advanced 
position  they  had  occupied,  to  the  banks  of  the  Swat  river, 
has  naturally  caused  the  public  mind  to  revert  to  the 
circumstances  under  which,  within  recent  memory,  two 
other  brothers  of  the  same  family,  belonging  to  the 
same  regiment,  commanding  the  same  men,  gave  their 
lives  for  their  country,  displaying  a  devotion  and  a  con¬ 
duct  not  inferior  to  that  which  has  during  the  present 
week  evoked  general  admiration.  Those  circumstances 
constitute  episodes  in  the  life  of  a  nation.  The  elder  of 
the  three  brothers,  Quintin,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
G.  W.  Battye,  of  the  Civil  Service  of  Bengal.  It  was 
my  fortune  to  meet  Quintin  for  the  first  time  in  Burmah 
in  1855.  I  had  been  directed  by  the  Government  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
immediately  to  the  east  of  Prome,  then  held  by  small 
detached  parties  of  our  troops  occupying  stockades. 
Mounted  on  an  elephant,  it  was  my  business  to  proceed 
from  stockade  to  stockade.  On  arriving  at  that  of  which 
Quintin’s  men,  under  their  major,  formed  the  garrison,  I 
was  met  most  cordially  by  him,  and  welcomed  as  an 
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intimate  friend  of  his  eldest  brother.  We  had  scarcely 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  improvised  mess-house 
when  a  musket  shot  was  heard  outside  the  stockade. 
Instantly,  before  a  word  could  be  said,  Quintin,  seizing 
a  weapon  which  lay  handy,  dashed  into  the  open,  calling 
on  his  men  to  follow.  Nothing  came  of  it ;  but  the  dash, 
the  power  of  communicating  to  others  his  own  inspira¬ 
tions,  made  a  deep  impression  on  me.  Quintin  did  not 
stay  much  longer  in  Burmah.  The  same  year,  Mr.  John 
Colvin,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  Pro¬ 
vinces,  offered  him  the  post  of  aide-de-camp  on  his 
staff,  and  Quintin  went  to  join  him  at  Agra.  But  the 
life  of  an  aide-de-camp  was  little  suited  to  his  daring 
nature.  The  Corps  of  Guides,  composed  of  infantry 
and  cavalry,  occupied  the  post  of  honour  on  the  frontier, 
and  to  it  all  the  aspirations  of  the  young  soldier  tended. 
Lord  Dalhousie  nominated  him  to  that  corps  in  1856. 
A  very  short  period  sufficed  to  enable  him  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  frontier  warriors  of  whom  the  regiment 
was  composed.  He  became  adjutant,  and  in  that 
capacity  gained  also  the  warm  approval  of  his  superiors. 
Suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  May,  1857,  an 
order  was  received  to  march  on  Delhi,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  mutineers.  The  distance  was  580  miles  ; 
the  season  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year.  But  the 
Guides,  marching  splendidly,  accomplished  the  distance 
in  twenty-two  days.  That  very  day  they  formed  part  of 
the  force  which  attacked  the  position  of  Badli-kisarai. 
Battye,  leading  the  infantry  skirmishers  to  the  front,  fell 
mortally  wounded.  He  lingered  some  ten  days,  but  the 
grim  foe  was  relentless.  When  he  recognized  that 
recovery  was  hopeless,  the  dying  soldier  exclaimed  to  the 
chaplain  who  attended  him,  “  dtilce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori 

Wigram  was  the  seventh  son.  He  joined  the 
Guides  four  or  five  years  after  his  brother’s  death,  and 
speedily  found  transferred  to  him  all  the  affection  and 
confidence  the  men  had  felt  for  Quintin.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  and  their  natures  were  very  much  alike.  Both  of 
a  good  height,  handsome,  daring,  possessing  great  cool¬ 
ness  under  fire,  sympathizing  with  others,  manly,  fond 
of  field  sports,  they  were  to  the  men  they  commanded, 
the  very  type  and  pattern  of  the  perfect  soldier.  The 
name  of  “Battye”  exercised  a  spell  over  the  men. 
Wigram  confirmed  the  admiration  the  rank  and  file  had 
felt  for  Quintin.  When,  in  the  Umbeyla  campaign,  he  was 
shot  through  the  body,  and  his  case  appeared  hopeless, 
the  grief  of  the  men  manifested  itself  in  the  most  touching 
manner.  From  that  wound  Wigram  slowly  recovered  ; 
but  in  the  second  Afghan  war,  charging  at  the  head  of 
his  cavalry  at  Fathiabad,  near  Jallalabad,  he  was  shot 
through  the  heart. 

The  youngest  brother,  Fred,  had  joined  some  time 
before  the  Afghan  war  had  broken  out,  and  he,  too, 
took  his  part  in  it.  He  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
engagements  under  Lord  Roberts  round  Kabul,  but  he 
remained  with  his  men  till  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
campaign.  He  had  easily  succeeded  to  the  place  his 
brothers  had  held  in  the  heart  of  the  soldiers.  There  was 
not  one  of  those  he  commanded  who  would  not  have  died 
for  him.  I  am  sure  that  the  death  which  met  him  was 
the  very  death  he  would  have  selected.  To  be  killed 
outright  just  as  he  had  performed  a  splendid  service, 
under  the  eyes  of  his  commanding  officer  and  his 
comrades  ;  to  have  the  inner  consciousness  that  he  was 
with  a  whole  heart  serving  his  Queen  and  his  country — 
such  thoughts  must  to  him  have  been  as  sweet  as  his 
death  was  heroic. 

So  long  as  Great  Britain  has  such  men — and  there 
are  thousands  of  them — foreigners  may  prate  in  vain  of 
the  decadence  of  our  race.  G.  B.  Malleson. 

THE  RECESS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

House  of  Commons,  17  April. 

AVING  to  be  in  town  to-day  I  turned  in  here,  by 
force  of  habit,  I  suppose,  and  found  the  House 
up,  as  of  course  I  knew  I  should.  Not  only  politically, 
however,  but  architecturally  as  well;  that  is,  “up”  in 
the  sense  that  the  Strand  is  always  “  up,”  more  or  less, 
generally  more.  The  smoking-room  floor  has  been 
ruthlessly  lifted,  apparently  in  search  of  drains,  or  gas- 
pipes,  or  electric  wires  that  are  no  better  than  they 
should  be.  Carpets  and  mattings  have  vanished,  no 
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marble  or  policeman  tells  us  whither.  The  Library 
chairs  have  got  upon  the  Library  tables,  and,  with  feet 
uptilted,  are  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  triumphant.  Lofty 
steps,  of  fire-escape  aspect,  are  all  over  the  place,  por¬ 
tending  designs  upon  the  ceilings.  The  dining-rooms  and 
dividing  kitchen  have  developed  into  an  abomination  of 
desolation.  The  House  itself  is  draped,  no  doubt  with 
good  reason,  in  sackcloth,  and  the  British  public  are 
coming  and  going,  and  peering  about,  probably  in  search 
of  the  complementary  ashes.  In  short,  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  and  precincts  are  in  a  state  of  violent  repair  and 
purification.  It  appears  to  me  this  place  is  the  subject  of 
chronic  amendment  and  reconstruction.  It  seems  to  be 
yesterday  that  I  was  assisting  in  voting  away  some 
decades  of  thousands  for  rectifications  of  a  character 
that  delayed  the  opening  of  Parliament  itself,  and  here 
the  creatures  are  at  their  cleansing  work  again.  I  feel 
certain  that  if  as  much  pains  were  bestowed  on  Consti¬ 
tutional  Reform  as  on  the  residential  amelioration  of  the 
House,  it  would  be  more  of  a  political  paradise  than  I 
feel  justified  in  calling  it  at  present,  and  I,  at  all  events, 
should  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  making  the 
reflections  that  follow,  the  occasion  whereof  I  proceed 
to  disclose. 

Repairs  are  sometimes  more  enjoyable  in  the  result 
than  in  the  process,  and  feeling  uncomfortable  amidst 
these  preparations  for  comfort,  I  sought  solace  in  the  set 
of  magazines  and  reviews,  by  which,  through  an  obvious 
application  of  the  stationery  vote,  we  are  helped  to  kill 
the  time  occupied  by  front  benchmen  in  esse,  posse,  or 
cupere  while  speaking  to  Buncombe  and  all  eternity, 
until  our  own  function  as  voting  machinery  comes  in. 
My  eye  was  caught  by  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  this  month,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  the  well- 
known  and  able  editor  of  the  St.  Ja?nes's  Gazette,  entitled 
“The  Decline  of  the  House  of  Commons,”  and  thinking 
such  a  disquisition  might  possibly  be  in  keeping  with 
my  sad  surroundings  I  read  it  through  there  and  then. 
I  am  glad  I  did,  and  I  hereby  heartily  advise  my 
fellow-legislators  to  go  and  do  likewise  on  their  return 
here.  It  will  do  them  good,  though  it  may  not  make 
them  happy.  For  what  Mr.  Low  says  is  that  the  House 
of  Commons  withers  and  the  Cabinet  is  more  and  more. 
The  Cabinet,  he  tells  us,  no  matter  what  party  is  in 
power,  is  swallowing  up  us  rank-and-filesmen,  after  the 
manner  of  Aaron’s  rod,  or  the  late  cannibalistic  boa- 
constrictor  of  the  “Zoo.”  To  myself  there  is  no  news 
in  all  this.  I  have  been  saying  the  same  thing  in  speech 
and  print  for  two  or  three  years  past,  not  so  impres¬ 
sively,  I  am  afraid,  as  Mr.  Low,  but  still  in  a  way  ;  and 
what  is  more,  I  have  put  down  a  motion  on  the  order- 
book  of  the  House  to  have  the  Cabinet,  as  salaried 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  practically  chosen  and  dismissed 
by  ourselves.  That  seems  to  me  as  a  Democrat,  though 
not,  I  hope,  a  rule-of-thumb  one,  to  be  the  true  democratic 
solution  of  the  problem  and  defence  against  the  danger. 

I  know  I  shall  not  be  able  to  bring  that  motion  on,  be¬ 
cause  the  Cabinet  will  demand,  and  we  shall  have  to 
give  them,  the  whole  time  of  the  House,  thereby,  how¬ 
ever,  providing  another  proof  of  the  tendency  of  which 
Mr.  Low,  in  the  article  I  providentially  discovered,  warns 
us,  and  which  in  my  humble  way  I  seek  to  arrest. 

No  doubt  I  shall  be  told  by  the  Cabinet-worshippers 
— and  such  parasites  abound— that  we  have  heard  all 
this  already.  “The  Cabinet,”  says  the  eminent  Bagehot, 
“is  a  board  of  control  chosen  by  the  Legislature,  out  of 
persons  whom  it  trusts  and  knows,  to  rule  the  nation.” 
As  it  stands,  this  is  nonsense.  It  is  a  statement  of  what 
ought  to  be,  not  of  what  is  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Burgess,  the  latest  and  not  the  least  learned  and  acute 
American  critic  of  our  institutions,  takes  the  same  view. 
The  truth  is,  the  Cabinet  is  a  self-appointing  body,  a 
co-optative  “ring”  or  syndicate,  a  close  quasi-corpora¬ 
tion,  an  exclusive  oligarchy,  which  runs  the  government 
of  the  country,  in  its  own  interests,  through  the  agency 
of  a  subservient  party.  Of  course,  when  I  speak  of 
interests,  I  make  no  coarse  imputations.  I  do  not 
imagine  the  ^5000  a  year  is  any  object  to  men  like 
Lord  Rosebery,  or  Lord  Salisbury,  or  Mr.  Balfour, 
although  to  the  average  place-holder  I  daresay  it  is  a 
substantial  consideration.  But  be  the  interests  higher 
or  lower,  what  we  have  is  two  competing  oligarchies, 
making  use  of  us  as  their  tools,  to  get  and  keep  them¬ 
selves  in  power  and  its  perquisites.  This  same  Sidney 
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Low  has  done  good  service  by  emphasizing  this  point  in 
another  article  of  his,  in  which  he  actually  raises  the 
question  whether,  as  matters  stand,  much  would  be  lost 
if  we  abolished  the  House  of  Commons  altogether  and 
left  the  Cabinet  to  carry  things  on  themselves  ;  and  in 
another  article,  entitled  “The  Great  Democratic  Joke  he 
is  followed  by  a  writer  who  calls  himself  OS™,  probably 
out  of  compliment  to  the  great  (and  only)  Homeric  joke, 
but  who,  if  not  Mr.  Sidney  Low  himself,  has  caught  the 
trick  of  his  style  very  completely.  Between  them  they 
make  out  pretty  clearly  that  the  boasted  “  democracy 
of  this  country  is  really  led  by  the  nose  and  otherwise 
exploited  and  dominated  by  an  Aristo-plutocratic  con¬ 
federacy,  who  manage  to  keep  things  in  their  own 
hands  and  give  a  wide  berth  to  all  genuinely  democratic 

persons.  . 

Of  course,  it  is  said  that  the  governing  gang  dare  not 
nominate  any  but  the  conspicuously  deserving  for  the 
various  functions,  otherwise  the  House  of  Commons 
would  rebel.  Except  for  the  very  highest  places,  this  is 
not  true;  but  supposing  it  to  be.  so,  what  then?  Non- 
rejection  is  not  choice.  A  bore  is  not  a  welcome  visitor 
because  I  do  not  kick  him  downstairs.  Besides,  had 
Bao-ehot’s  idea  of  “  a  board  of  control  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  ”  been  in  operation  as  long  as  the  existing 
Cabinet  system,  a  totally  different  set  of  “  conspicuously 
deserving  ”  persons  might  have  been  to  the  front.  Much 
depends  on  a  man’s  chances  of  showing  what  is  in  him. 
Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  for  instance,  might  have 
risen  to  distinction  as  Speaker  ;  but  as  things  ate. 
Gully  is  booked  for  glory,  and  Ridley  for  obscurity.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  one  gets  the  opportunity  and  the 
other  does  not.  And  similarly,  had  the  Cabinet  been 
all  along  “  chosen  by  the  Legislature,”  who  knows  who 
would  have  been  prominent  and  powerful  at  this  moment? 
On  each  side  of  the  House  I  see  quite  a  brigade  of  mute, 
inglorious  Premiers  sitting  behind  its  respective  front 
be'nch.  Some  of  the  mute,  inglorious  ones  have  com¬ 
plained  to  me  bitterly  of  their  position,  and  when  some 
of  us  have  ventured  on  occasions  to  enact  a  little 
mugwumpism,  they  have  expressed  satisfaction  that  it 
had  been  done,  though  they  durst  not  join.  When  I 
have  asked  them,  Why  couldn’t  you  ?  they  have  shaken 
their  puzzled  heads  and  spoken  of  their  constituencies. 
No  doubt  Cabinets  are  clever  enough  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  electorate,  so  that  a  recalcitrant  band  can 
-Generally  be  brought  to  heel  by  a  threat  of  dissolution. 
This  explains  the  fact,  so  fully  made  out  by  Mr.  Low, 
that  while  the  “  groupists  ”  can  be  very  thundersome  in 
debate,  they  end  by  being  very  meek  in  division.  They 
are  afraid  of  their  constituents,  and  the  Whips  know  it, 
and  count  on  them  with  confidence. 

The  only  “group”  the  Whips  fear  is  the  Irish  one, 
because  the  Irishmen  know  that  theirs  is  not  a  “  fad 
held  by  a  small  section  of  their  constituencies,  but  that, 
do  almost  what  they  please,  they  can  always  count  upon 
their  people  supporting  them.  Accordingly,  they  can 
generally  compel  Mr.  Morley,  after  transacting  a  series 
of  wry  faces — which,  if  properly  kodaked,  might  furnish 
materials  for  a  valuable  physiognomical  study— to 
knuckle  under  rather  than  drive  his  Cabinet  into  the 
wilderness.  At  the  same  time  I  doubt  if  constituencies 
are  the  awful  bugbears  their  representatives  think  them. 

I  know  one  or  two  of  our  men — one  I  have  particularly 
in  my  eye — who  hold,  on  the  evidence  ot  experience, 
that  if  you  argue  out  your  point  of  difference  before  your 
people,  you  may  actually  find  they  are  reasonable 
creatures,  and  as  much  averse  as  yourself  to  being  made 
a  mere  cog  in  a  Cabinet’s  voting  machine.  But  if  you 
cannot  pluck  up  courage  to  challenge  the  existing  party 
system,  with  all  its  insincerities,  sacrifices  of  public 
interests,  and  general  abuses,  kept  up  substantially  for 
the  gain  and  glorification  of  one  or  other  of  two  co¬ 
optative  oligarchies,  you  may  end  in  becoming  the 
nonentities  fit  only  for  the  abolition  predicted  by  Sidney 
Low.  Of  course  the  breaking  up  of  the  party  system  is 
a  “  large  order,”  involving  questions  of  referendum  and 
others  not  discussable  now.  But  a  good  beginning  might 
be  made  by  endeavouring  to  turn  the  Cabinet  into  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  House.  No  doubt,  with  the 
numerous  and  powerful  interests  threatened,  it  would 
be  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  But  if  I  were  the  House  of 
Commons,  before  being  finally  snuffed  out,  I  should 
have  a  good  try.  R.  Wallace. 


A  JEW  ON  JUDAISM. 

MR.  ZANGWILL  has  won  for  himself  a  certain 
place  on  the  shadowy  line  which  is  supposed  to 
separate  journalists  from  men  of  letters.  He  has 
written  novels  that  must  be  called  serious,  and  articles 
that  are  supposed  to  be  humorous  ;  but  his  novels  are 
the  only  books  which  even  the  boredom  of  a  dingy  hotel 
smoking-room  on  a  Scotch  Sabbath  could  not  force  us 
to  readf  We  read  the  advertisements  in  an  old  paper 
over  and  over  again,  but  “  In  the  Ghetto”  baffled  us. 

In  three  obstinate  attempts  we  did  not  reach  the 
hundredth  page.  Yet  we  bear  Mr.  Zangwill  no  ill- 
will,  for  the  failure  was  a  new  experience,  and  we  have 
forgotten  every  word  and  incident  and  character,  if, 
indeed,  there  were  incidents  and  characters  in  those  hun¬ 
dred  dreary  pages.  The  only  article  of  Mr.  Zangwill  s 
that  has  in  the  past  made  any  impression  upon  us  was 
one  in  a  celebrated  magazine  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
“  irony  of  vEschylus,”  which  shocked  us  as  an  unhappy 
jest,  though  the  author  manifestly  wished  the  statement 
to  be  taken  seriously.  Our  impressions  of  Mr.  Zangwill 
and  his  works  were  not,  it  will  be  admitted,  unduly  favour¬ 
able  to  his  pretensions  either  as  a  novelist  or  a  humourist. 

It  is  of  the  essence,  however,  of  the  man  who  loves 
literature  or  journalism  to  be  ready  to  revise  or  amend, 
or  to  change  radically,  cherished  and  even  deeply  rooted 
opinions  at  a  moment’s  notice.  He  should  always  be 
willing,  eager  to  declare  that  B,  whom  he  has  hitherto 
underrated,  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  that  C,  who,  in  his 
opinion,  was  fit  only  to  write  for  The  British  Weekly , 
has  created  something  that  must  live.  In  this  spirit  we 
are  ready  to  confess  that  Mr.  Zangwill  has  recently  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  modify  our  judgment  of  him. 

Mr.  Zangwill  has  written  an  article  on  “The  Position 
of  Judaism,”  which  deserves  to  be  widely  read,  and 
which,  we  venture  to  think,  shows  its  author  to 
possess  certain  talents  never  before  attributed  to  him 
on  good  authority.  It  is  a  long  and  passionate  plea  for 
Judaism  and  for  the  Jew,  an  explanation  of  the  creed 
and  of  the  race  that  goes  far  to  justify  both.  We  can 
only  represent  Mr.  Zangwill  fairly  by  giving  long  ex¬ 
tracts,  which,  however,  we  must  warn  our  readers,  do 
not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  merits  of  an  admirable 
and  thought-exciting  paper.  Here  is  what  he  says 
of  the  Jew  himself:  “It  is  enough  that  Israel  has 
survived,  battered  it  may  be,  and  stained  with  shame 
and  pusillanimity  ;  warped  by  evil  growths  of  cunning 
and  covetousness  developed  in  the  struggle  with  superior 
forces  ;  distorted  not  infrequently  by  the  perverse  action 
of  a  religion  that  lent  itself  too  easily  to  formalism  ;  here 
and  there,  too,  materialized  and  vulgarized  by  the  sudden 
sun  of  prosperity,  but  strong  by  force  of  standing  alone; 
tenacious,  energetic,  soberly  adventurous,  brilliantly  in¬ 
tellectual,  spiritual  and  idealistic  in  certain  directions, 
domestic,  civic,  patriotic,  infinitely  adaptable,  a  mar¬ 
vellous  reservoir  of  intellect  and  emotion  and  will 
and  sanity,  sufficient  to  renovate  a  decadent  civi¬ 
lization.  The  vices  of  Israel  are  on  the  surface, 
his  virtues  lie  deep.  In  the  language  of  Galton,  he 
is  a  ‘grade’  or  two  above  normal  humanity.”  This 
seems  to  us  a  very  fine,  and,  in  the  main,  a  true 
description  of  Israel,  though  the  power  to  “  renovate  a 
decadent  civilization”  is  not  exactly  the  phrase  we 
should  have  used  to  characterize  the  race  whose  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  perhaps  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
decadence  on  its  material  side  ;  but  a  little  must  be 
allowed  to  Mr.  Zangwill’s  partiality.  He  goes  on  to 
tell  us  that  “it  is  only  through  isolated  individuals  that 
Israel  has  influenced  the  world  at  first  hand.  Through 
Spinoza  it  affected  the  whole  course  of  modern  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  through  Ricardo  it  founded  political  economy  ; 
through  Karl  Marx  and  Lassalle  it  created  Socialism  ”  ; 
and  so  forth.  The  note  of  adulation  is  here  pitched  much 
too  high.  Political  economy  was  known  before  Ricardo’s 
advent,  and  Socialism  cannot  be  attributed,  in  even  its 
modern  form,  to  either  Karl  Marx  or  Lassalle.  But  now 
and  then  Mr.  Zangwill  puts  in  a  fine  way  a  truth  not 
sufficiently  apprehended.  Speaking  of  the  mission  of 
Israel,  he  says  :  “  Even  when,  as  in  Spinoza  and  Lassalle, 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophets  has  broken  out  in  them,- 
they  have  not  consciously  connected  their  moral  fervour 
with  the  mission  of  their  race,  nor  recognized  the 
significance  of  their  heredity.  This  is  indeed  a  shining 
example  of  the  irony  of  history,  and  almost  leads  to  the 
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suspicion  that  the  function  of  Judaism  during  the  last 
thousand  years  has  been  to  conserve  an  environment 
favourable  to  the  production  of  great  heterodox  Jews.” 
But  it  is  when  Mr.  Zangwill  begins  to  contrast  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  Judaism  that  he  becomes  really  interesting. 
He  begins  by  asserting  that  in  our  literature  there  is  no 
trace  of  Trinitarianism,  and  cites  a  host  of  men,  from 
Browning  and  Swinburne  to  Spencer  and  Darwin,  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  he  calls 
the  keystone  of  Christianity.  And  then  he  proceeds  : 
“Judaism  sanctified  the  sensuous,  Christianity  was  an 
abolition  of  the  sensuous.  In  the  result  Christianity 
succeeded  only  in  abolishing  it  from  religion,  not  from 
life.  No  priestly  pitchfork  has  ever  expelled  human 
nature.  Christianity  has  fostered  an  unfortunate  dualism 
by  which  part  of  life  has  become  secular,  and  religion, 
which  should  be  the  breath  of  the  whole,  is  set  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  material  framework  of  life.  The  attempt 
to  ignore  the  flesh  and  the  world  must  defeat  itself  ; 
the  flesh  may  be  brought  under  law,  it  must  not  be 
relegated  to  the  Devil.  In  Judaism  even  sanitary 
arrangements  are  part  of  religion.  To  put  away  certain 
sides  of  our  nature,  as  though  God  were  ashamed  of 
them,  is  of  a  piece  with  that  other  dualism  of  ‘  Science 
versus  Religion.’  The  uneasy  dread  with  which  religion 
regards  science  is  really  a  suspicion  that  the  Creator  is 
a  dishonest  dealer  whose  books  will  not  bear  auditing.” 

After  speaking  of  the  different  way  in  which  Judaism 
and  Christianity  regard  matrimony,  this  ruthless  critic 
goes  on  :  “To  make  the  continuance  of  the  human  race 
merely  a  concession  to  the  weakness  of  the  human  flesh 
is  to  deny  the  divinity  of  life.  Christianity  is  a  religion 
of  death,  of  pessimism,  as  Schopenhauer  saw,  or  at  least 
an  other-worldly  religion.  .  .  .  The  Christians  around  us 
run  contrary  ideas  with  amusing  simultaneity — one  code 
for  daily  life,  another  for  Church,  a  lachrymose  liturgy 
followed  by  a  fashionable  parade.  They  eat  their  cake 
and  lay  it  up  in  heaven  as  well  ;  besides  believing  that 
it  is  wrong  to  eat  cake  anywhere,  anyhow.  Religion  is 
outside  life,  as  sentiment  is  outside  business.” 

Mr.  Zangwill,  however,  is  best  worth  reading  when  he 
writes  in  praise  of  the  creed  he  thoroughly  understands. 
Unfortunately  he  has  so  mixed  up  his  praise  of  Judaism  with 
criticism  of  Christianity  that  the  one  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  other:  “For  Judaism  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  here  and  now.  .  .  .  The  whole  problem  of  life  faces  us 
to-day.  Judaism  may  be  a  selection  from  nature,  a  moral 
human  harmony  shaped  by  spiritual  genius  upon  the  de¬ 
solate  chaos  of  nature,  but  Christianity  is  a  contradiction 
of  nature.  Neither  is  verifiable  by  science,  but  while 
Judaism  inspires  life,  Christianity  inspires  to  negation 
of  life  ;  valuable  as  a  ‘  counsel  of  perfection,’  Christianity 
can  only  stimulate  chosen  spirits,  making  saints  of  the 
few  and  hypocrites  of  the  many.  Cest  magnifique ,  mats 
ce  n'est  pas  la  vie.  Judaism  does  not  despise  the  world, 
it  accepts  it,  and  it  says  grace  not  only  for  food  (as 
Charles  Lamb  complained  Christianity  does  exclusively), 
but  for  the  sight  of  forest  and  ocean.  This  acceptance 
of  the  world  is  the  very  note  of  ‘  modernity.’  Christianity 
is  concerned  rather  with  the  failure  and  inadequacy  of 
life  :  it  stimulates  an  unhealthy  egoism,  a  spiritual  self- 
torture.  And  he  sums  up:  “The  average  Christian  is 
half  Jew,  half  Pagan.” 

Mr.  Zangwill  is  much  more  trustworthy  when  he  con¬ 
fines  himself  to  writing  on  Judaism  as  the  religion  of  the 
future,  which  clothes  even  moral  and  sanitary  precepts 
with  emotion  :  “The  drift  of  the  higher  spirits  of  the 
world  seems  to  be  towards  autonomous  morality,  with 
the  sense  of  sin  superseded.  For  people  refrain  from 
wrong  in  proportion  to  their  power  of  sympathy,  of 
imaging  the  consequences  to  others.  The  larger  the 
heart,  the  less  the  wrongdoing.”  There  is  both  power 
and  pathos  in  the  way  in  which  this  able  Jew  eulogizes  his 
own  creed  :  “  But  when  one  thinks  how  this  earliest  of 
theistic  creeds,  this  original  Catholic  Democratic  Church 
of  Humanity,  has  persisted  through  the  ages,  by  what 
wonderful  constructive  statecraft  it  has  built  up  a  race 
of  which  the  motto  might  well  be  Sanity,  Unity,  Sanc¬ 
tity,  a  race  of  which  the  lowest  unit  is  no  forlorn  outcast, 
no  atom  in  a  ‘submerged  tenth,’  but  an  equal  member 
of  a  great  historic  brotherhood,  a  scion  of  the  oldest  of 
surviving  civilizations,  a  student  of  sacred  books,  a 
lover  of  home  and  peace  ;  when  one  remembers  how  he 
has  agonized — the  great  misunderstood  of  history — how 
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his  ‘  pestilent  heresy  ’  has  been  chastised  and  rebuked 
by  Popes  ar.d  Crusaders,  Inquisitors  and  Missionaries, 
how  he  has  remained  sublimely  protestant,  imperturb¬ 
able  amid  marvellous  cathedrals  and  all  the  splendid 
shows  of  Christendom,  and  how  despite  all  and  after  all 
he  is  living  to  see  the  world  turning  slowly  back  to  his 
vision  of  life  ;  then  one  seems  to  see  ‘  the  finger  of 
God,’  the  hand  of  the  Master-artist,  behind  the  comedy- 
tragedy  of  existence,  to  believe  that  Israel  is  veritably  a 
nation  with  a  mission  .  .  .  that  there  is  no  God  but  God 
and  Israel  is  his  prophet;  not  Moses,  not  Christ,  not  Mo¬ 
hammed,  but  Israel,  the  race  in  whom  God  was  revealed. ' 

This  praise  of  the  Jews  reminds  us,  by  force  of  contrast, 
of  a  passage  in  Tacitus.  The  great  Roman  historian  says 
(we  quote  from  memory):  “At  this  time  news  came  to 
Rome  that35,oooJews  had  been  put  to  the  sword  inSicily: 
Syracuse,  it  seems,  was  turned  into  a  shambles.  A  good 
riddance.”  This  was  the  only  comment  Tacitus  saw  fit  to 
make  on  a  frightful  massacre.  If  hiswords,  vile  damnum , 
horrify  us  to-day,  our  keener  sensibilities  must  be  attri¬ 
buted,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  teachings  of  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  Mr.  Zangwill  derides. 

THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

MONG  the  few  illusions  which  modern  life  has  left 
us,  the  most  pathetic  and  invincible  is  our  touching 
belief  in  youthful  art.  It  is  manifested,  in  the  first 
place,  by  our  attitude  towards  the  artist.  When,  for 
instance,  one  comes  to  analyze  the  hatred  which  the 
mere  mention  of  the  Royal  Academy  arouses  in  the 
breast  of  the  advanced  critic,  it  is  obviously  inspired 
more  by  the  elderly  petrifaction  than  by  the  incom¬ 
petence  of  its  members.  In  like  manner,  the  cordial 
appreciation  which  is  lavished  twice  a  year  on  the  New 
English  Art  Club,  may  be  traced  rather  to  the  fact  that 
the  majority  of  its  members  still  retain  some  hold  upon 
youth  than  to  any  intrinsic  excellence  in  their  individual 
achievement,  or  to  any  permanent  influence  which  they 
exercise  upon  the  temper  and  the  destiny  of  art.  The 
New  English  Art  Club  owed  its  birth  to  a  vibration  of 
that  impulse,  partly  sanguine  and  partly  morbid,  which 
swept  over  artistic  Paris  during  the  seventies.  There  was 
in  the  early  years  of  its  existence  the  glamour  of  a 
sacred  band  about  it,  and  a  tinge  of  that  passionate 
enthusiasm  which  in  the  Pre-raphaelite  Brotherhood  had 
worked  out  so  fair  a  freedom  for  art.  All  that  was 
living  and  loving  in  English  art  seemed  to  have 
gravitated  into  this  unpretentious  circle,  and  whatever 
of  genuine  artistic  sympathy  is  possible  in  this  people 
and  this  land,  we  believed  the  New  English  Art  Club 
would  quicken  and  sustain.  And  now  at  the  end  of  eleven 
years  and  fourteenexhibitions,  what,  webegin  to  wonder, 
has  the  New  English  Art  Club  done?  With  the  best 
will  in  the  world,  we  cannot  discover  either  past  accom¬ 
plishment  or  present  vitality.  One  by  one  the  ablest  of 
its  members  have  deserted  it,  till  it  has  sunk  to  the  level 
of  a  mutual  admiration  society,  exploited  by  a  clique  as 
exclusive  and  as  conventional  as  the  rulers  of  Burlington 
House  itself.  Inthis  there  would  be  nothing  to  regretif  any 
measureof  excellenceor  evensincerityof  endeavourdistin- 
guished  the  work  exhibited  under  these  auspices.  But  the 
pictures  hung  bi-annually  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  seem  to 
show  every  year  less  beauty,  less  vigour,  less  originality, 
until  the  characteristic  quality  of  the  collection  has  come 
to  be  a  kind  of  stereotyped  audacity,  and  a  spurious 
realism  that  has  neither  masterly  technique  nor  sponta¬ 
neous  emotion  to  justify  it.  In  the  present  exhibition 
we  feel  the  absence  of  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent,  Professor 
Brown,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Grieffenhagen,  though  the 
Messrs.  Sickert  and  Mr.  Wilson  Steer  are,  like  the 
poor,  always  with  us.  Mr.  Walter  Sickert’s  good  work 
— and  it  has  been  in  a  few  isolated  cases  wonderfully 
good — belongs  almost  to  ancient  history.  Of  late  years 
he  has  taken  to  painting  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek, 
though  one  feels  that  among  the  tawdry  sketches  he 
contributes  on  this  occasion  a  thought  of  sincere  senti¬ 
ment  might  have  raised  the  portrait  of  “Mrs.  Walter 
Cave  ”  from  the  level  of  the  grotesque  to  that  of  phan¬ 
tasy.  Mr.  Wilson  Steer’s  two  studies  of  a  girl  and  a 
looking-glass  are  as  full  of  sham  naivete  as  his  studies 
are  wont  to  be.  We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  David 
Croal  Thomson  thinks  of  his  portrait,  but  Mr.  Steer  has 
left  us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  gentleman  was  painted 
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in  an  advanced  state  of  inebriety  or  erysipelas.  Mr. 
Will  Rothenstein  has  at  his  best  a  fine.sense  of  colour 
and  a  certainty  of  touch  which  mark  him  out  as  one  of 
the  ablest  members  of  this  confraternity.  But  neither 
his  “  Hablant  Espagnol  ”  nor  his  decorative  panel 
give  proof  of  the  ability  which  alone  could  atone  for 
their  obvious  faults  of  taste.  There  is  a  certain  affinity 
between  the  methods  of  this  artist  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Har- 
trick,  but  one  feels  that  he  could  never  be  either  as 
powerful  or  as  vulgar  as  Mr.  Rothenstein.  in  his 
“  Lalage  ”  the  absence  of  modelling  discounts  the  charm 
of  its  brilliant  colour,  but  the  less  pretentious  “Eva” 
and  “A  Summer  Shower”  show  a  pleasing  dexterity  of 
hand.  Mr.  Hartrick  will  go  as  far  as  remarkable  talent 
without  a  spark  of  genius  can  take  him.  The  strength  of 
this  exhibition — such  as  it  is — lies  in  Mr.  Edward  Stott’s 
beautiful  study,  and  so  delightful  is  this  one  swallow 
that  it  almost  makes  a  summer  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  by 
itself.  It  is  called  “Milking  Time,”  and  represents  a 
couple  of  stalled  kine  and  a  little  maiden  pouring  the 
new  milk  into  a  polished  can.  There  is  in  the  tender 
opalescent  light  all  the  strange  silence  of  dawn,  and  in 
the  bent  figure  of  the  girl  something  of  that  transfigured 
simplicity  which  made  “  The  Angelus  ”  so  great  a  work. 
Mr.  Stott  has  never  done  anything  so  true  in  feeling,  so 
reticent  in  expression,  as  this,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
New  English  Art  Club  we  trust  that  he  will  not  also 
drift  away  from  their  community.  The  decorative  work 
reaches,  as  usual,  a  higher  level  of  merit  than  the  artistic 
work  as  a  whole.  None  of  it  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Stott, 
but  all  of  it  is  better  than  the  rest.  In  this  department 
the  most  ambitious  achievement  is  “An  Adagio,  by 
Robert  Anning  Bell.  It  contains  several  white-robed 
maidens  dancing  to  slow  music,  and  the  low  tones  of 
the  painting  are  pure  and  pleasant  enough,  though  the 
picture  in  its  entirety  lacks  atmosphere  and  movement, 
and  even  the  quiescent  charm  of  the  mere  decoration  is 
not  present  in  any  degree.  Far  more  gracious  are  the 
two  delicate  water-colours  on  silk  by  Mr.  Charles 
Conder,  which,  as  far  as  mere  beauty  goes,  surpass 
anything  in  the  exhibition.  They  give  one  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  absolute  emancipation  from,  and  even  con¬ 
tempt  of,  all  artistic  tradition,  and  seem  to  be  the  work 
of  a  sentimental  egoist.  Those  who  have  grown  to 
expect  a  deliramentum  from  Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley  may 
be  disappointed  with  “  Black  Coffee,”  a  drawing  of  two 
women  seated  in  a  cafe.  To  our  mind,  however,  it  loses 
nothing  by  a  slight  increase  of  sanity,  gained  also  with¬ 
out  the  sacrifice  of  his  marvellous  sweep  and  precision 
of  line,  and  his  sense  of  all  those  tones  that  lie  between 
black  and  white,  which  is  no  less  remarkable.  The 
filigree  work  of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Laurence  Housman, 
is  merely  tedious,  an  adjective  which  might  be  applied 
to  the  majority  of  the  exhibits  on  this  and  on  previous 
occasions.  We  leave  the  environment  of  the  New 
English  Art  Club  with  a  sense  of  depression  almost  of 
decay.  It  has  only,  one  feels,  a  name  to  live,  and  its 
works  but  the  value  of  chalk  eggs  which  lure  the  critic 
to  sit. 

THE  BACH  FESTIVAL, 

ir. 

ON  the  second  night  of  the  Festival,  and  still  more  on 
the  third,  it  became  evident  that  the  aim  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stanford  and  the  Bach  Choir  was  rather  to 
advertise  Bach  by  performing  his  works,  than  to  delight 
those  that  love  Bach  by  the  quality  of  the  performances. 
As  a  substitute  for  flaming  posters  announcing  that 
“  Bach  is  the  greatest  of  musicians,”  academical  musical 
culture  devised  this  scheme  of  a  Bach  Festival ;  and,  to 
be  candid,  one  wishes  the  posters  had  been  tried.  In 
such  a  cause  Mr.  Dudley  Hardy  would  surely  have  put 
in  something  good  at  a  low  figure,  and  many  a  City  man 
who  takes  his  faith  with  regard  to  medicines  and  pills 
from  the  hoardings  might  have  taken  his  faith  with 
regard  to  Bach  in  the  same  way  ;  whereas,  failing  the 
posters,  he  may  have  gone  to  Queen’s  Hall  and  come 
away  murmuring,  not  without  cause,  that  if  this  were 
Bach,  and  Bach  the  greatest  of  musicians,  then  he  pre¬ 
ferred  a  lesser  man.  In  truth,  to  speak  of  advertisement 
in  connection  with  Bach  is  to  offer  him  an  insult,  and 
when  the  Bach  Choir  desire  thanks  for  their  efforts  on 
Bach’s  behalf  one  can  only  thank  them  for  nothing.  Bach 
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needs  no  advertisement,  though  there  are  Bach  lovers 
enough  who  need  Bach.  But — if  reverence  and  artistic 
probity  are  out'of  the  question — at  least  he  should  be  set 
before  us  neatly  and  with  politeness  ;  for  when  he  is 
shot  into  the  midst  of  the  audience,  just  as  a  lady  used 
to  be  shot  from  the  cannon’s  mouth  at  the  Aquarium, 
what  can  one  do  except  pick  up  the  damaged  Capell- 
meister,  dust  his  clothes,  clap  on  his  hat,  soothe  his 
injured  feelings,  and  go  swiftly  home  to  write  in  wrath 
and  in  sorrow  to  the  Bach  Choir,  begging  them  never 
again  to  repeat  the  desecration.  The  ghost  of  Bach,  so 
to  speak,  may  be  evoked  by  a  piano  without  violence,  for 
we  have  then  merely  a  =er;<?s  of  suggestions  which  the 
imagination  idealizes  into  a  perfect  performance.  But  a 
bad  rendering  on  a  big  scale  is  doubly  odicus  :  of. itself 
it  gives  no  pleasure,  and  the  reality  is  so.  painfully  vivid 
that  one  is  denied  that  other  pleasure  of  idealizing. .  ^ 

The  second  evening  of  the  Festival — the  “  Selection 
concert— proved  the  most  gratifying  of  the  three.  Con¬ 
ductor  and  choir  had  less  to  do,  and  consequently  the 
mood  excited  by  the  fine  art  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Mr. 
David  Bispham,  and  Dr.  Joachim  was  not  broken  so 
frequently  as  usual  by  common  or  comic  touches.  The 
“  Wachet  auf  ”  cantata,  steeped  as  it  is  in  the  poetry  of 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  nearer  to  “Tristan  and 
further  from  the  “  Matthew  Passion  than  might  be 
thought,  was  made  a  living  and  a  lovely  thing  by  Mr. 
Bispham  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Bispham  espe¬ 
cially,  who  knows  his  “Tristan,”  sang  with  supreme 
beauty  of  expression.  The  first  chorus  reminded  one  of 
a  rabble  of  newspaper  boys  crying  all  the  winners.;  the 
piquant  precision  of  phrasing  and  accent  requisite  in  the 
second  verse  of  the  chorale  was  studiously  neglected  , 
and  the  lack  of  a  rich  body  of  choral  tone  made  sad 
work  of  the  divine  sweetness— one  might  almost  say 
lusciousness — of  the  last  verse.  Still,  the  exquisite  solo 
portions  nearly  atoned  for  these  faults,  which,  after  all, 
came  with  no  painful  shock  of  surprise  (for  this  was  the 
second  and  not  the  first  night  of  the  Festival).  In  “  O 
Ewigkeit,”  Miss  Marian  Mackenzie’s  strenuous  efforts 
to  be  dramatic  blended  rather  ill  with  Mr.  Shakespeare  s 
smooth  apologetic  vocalization,  so  that  one  thought  of 
a  squabble  between  a  strong-minded  lady  and  a  meek 
’bus  conductor  as  to  whether  the  fare  is  a  penny  or  two¬ 
pence  from  Oxford  Circus  to  the  Bank  ;  but  just  in 
the  nick  of  time  Mr.  Bispham  came  once  more  to  the 
rescue,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  saved  the  cantata 
altogether  by  the  unspeakable  pathos  he  threw  into 
Selig  sind  die  Todten,”  had  not  the  effect  of  the 
“Voice  from  Heaven”  been  weakened  by  his  being 
placed  in  the  organ-loft — a  silly  trick  which  produced  no 
illusion,  but  merely  made  us  look  to  see  where  Mr. 
Bispham  had  climbed  to.  Had  he  stayed  on  the  platform, 
we  should  have  forgotten  him  altogether,  so  perfect  is 
his  art.  As  it  was,  his  singing  here  made  the  highest 
moment,  not  only  of  this  concert,  but  the  whole  Festival. 
There  was  something  comic  in  Miss  Davies,  Mr.  Borwick, 
and  Miss  Zimmermann  playing  away  with  metronomic 
accuracy  of  time  at  the  concerto  for  three  pianos  and 
strings,  and  apart  from  this,  the  thing  was  a  piece  of 
unpardonable  vandalism,  worthy,  one  is  almost  inclined 
to  say,  of  the  Bach  Choir.  Sir  Walter  Parratt’s  playing  of 
an  organ  toccata,  far  from  being  comic.,  had.  singularly 
depressing  results.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  blame 
him  entirely,  for  the  toccata  in  E  is  about  the  least 
interesting  of  all  the  organ  works,  and  the  Queen’s  Hall 
organ — to  put  it  this  way — is  not  at  all  suited  to  Bach. 
But  Sir  Walter  did  not  play  with  the  technical  mastery  we 
might  expect  even  of  the  Master  of  the  Queen  s  Musick. 
We  learn  that  he  can  get  through  a  fugue  and  a  game 
of  chess  simultaneously  ;  and  allowing  that  under  such 
conditions  the  fugue  is  passable,  we  reckon  that  on  this 
occasion  Sir  Waltermust  have  had  not  less  than  ten  games 
on  hand.  As  offsets  against  these  objections  we  must 
remember  the  good  points  already  mentioned.  Further, 
after  speaking  so  uncompromisingly  of  the  Bach  Choir, 
we  should  be  wanting  in  fairness  if  we  did  not  specially 
emphasize  the  breadth  and  force  put  into  the  chorus, 
“Now  shall  the  grace.”  Then,  again,  Joachim  in  the 
G  minor  sonata,  the  A  minor  concerto,  and  in  all  his 
obligatos,  gave  us  of  his  best.  There  are  two  Joachims . 
Joachim  the  inspired  artist,  and  Joachim  the  mechanic. 
Here  we  had  the  inspired  artist,  and  he  showed  himself 
head  and  shoulders  above  every  other  living  violinist 
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Thursday  carried  us  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  a  mediocre 
concert ;  Saturday  sunk  us  in  unfathomed  depths  of 
abject  failure.  We  had  not  anticipated  the  slightest 
approach  to  the  realization  of  the  atmosphere  of  tremen¬ 
dous  mystery  in  the  “  Incarnatus  ”  and  “  Crucifixus,”  or 
to  a  perfect  expression  of  the  passionate  sorrow  that  fills 
the  fugues  of  the  “  Kyrie,”  and  the  “  Qui  Tollis”; 
neither,  on  the  other  hand,  did  we  dream  of  being  dis¬ 
appointed  of  brilliancy  in  the  “  Cum  Sancto  Spiritu  ”  and 
“  Gloria,”  nor  of  calm  restful  breadth  in  the  “  Gratias.” 
Disappointed  we  were  :  the  one  tolerable  chorus  in  the 
work  was  the  “Crucifixus”;  no  other  came  within  a 
league  of  being  tolerable.  Of  course  (as  we  are  told  by 
critics  who  in  the  same  breath  proclaim  the  irreproach¬ 
able  perfection  of  the  performance)  the  singers,  solo  and 
chorus,  were  fatigued.  But  that  does  not  explain  the 
brutal  hardness  of  the  “  Gratias,”  nor  the  preposterous 
misreading  of  the  “  Et  in  terra  pax  ”  section  of  the 
“Gloria,”  so  painfully  felt  when  the  trumpets  entered 
near  the  end,  nor  why  Dr.  Stanford  commenced  the  “Cum 
Sancto  ”  at  such  a  pace  that  the  confusion  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  suggested  a  railway  catastrophe  or  the  overturning 
of  a  crowded  omnibus,  and  the  time  had  to  be  slackened 
down  to  let  the  trumpets  get  in  their  notes  at  the  finish. 
It  might  explain  and  even  excuse  the  lackadaisical 
“  Credo  in  Unum  Deum”  and  “Confiteor,”  were  we  less 
certain  that  the  entire  blame  rests  with  the  conductor. 
Whenever  he  gave  a  little  attention  to  his  work — as  in 
the  “Hosanna” — the  choir  gave  attention  to  theirs,  and 
some  fairly  good  singing  resulted.  But  for  the  most  part 
he  preferred  not  to  give  attention.  Mr.  Bispham’s  solo 
“  Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum”  was  spoiled  by  the  solo 
instruments  being  allowed  to  flop  about  as  they  best 
could  while  Mr.  Stanford  gazed  at  the  ceiling  or  winked 
at  his  friends  in  the  audience  ;  then  in  Miss  McKenzie’s 
song  “  Qui  Sedes,”  the  band  completely  drowned  the 
solo  instruments.  The  conducting  became  more  per¬ 
functory  as  the  evening  went  on  ;  the  weary  choir  were 
not  given  the  cues  for  the  various  leads  ;  and  the  long- 
expected  catastrophe  came  when,  by  sheer  carelessness, 
the  choir  was  allowed  to  commence  the  last  chorus  in  the 
wrong  key  and  had  to  put  back  and  start  afresh. 

In  middle  and  later  life  Wagner  suffered  constantly 
from  acute  artistic  conscience,  and  preferred  to  starve 
or  spend  his  friends’  last  pence  rather  than  allow  his 
works  to  be  performed,  unless  he  knew  that  the  per¬ 
formances  were  adequate.  The  Bach  Choir  may  very 
well  begin  to  take  a  lesson  from  Wagner.  The  Bach 
Festival  is  already,  in  the  rush  of  London  life,  a  thing 
of  the  past ;  and  regarding  it  calmly,  without  feeling, 
we  declare  that  such  musical  orgies  will  do  nothing  for 
Bach,  and  nothing  for  “musical  progress  in  this 
country.”  As  we  have  said,  the  plain  man  who  thinks 
that  the  Bach  Festival  Bach  is  the  real  Bach  will  hence¬ 
forth,  with  good  reason,  give  Bach  a  wide  berth  ;  and 
to  drive  people  away  from  Bach  is  not  the  best  way  of 
attaining  musical  progress.  If  it  should  appear  that 
we  have  over-accentuated  the  defects,  instead  of  dwelling 
upon  the  agreeable  features  of  the  Festival,  we  beg  our 
readers  to  remember  our  avowed  intolerance  of  any¬ 
thing  less  than  adequate  renderings  of  Bach.  It  may  be 
added  that  we  might  be  more  lenient  were  the  Parry-cum- 
Stanford  clique  of  critics  a  little  less  noisy  in  their  asser¬ 
tions  that  the  Festival  performances  were  all  that  could  be 
wished.  When  we  read  that  “  in  all  the  more  important 
particulars,  such  as  phrasing,  light  and  shade,  and,  in 
general,  those  that  make  a  performance  intellectual,  the 
Bach  Choir  need  fear  no  rival  on  its  own  ground,”  we 
are  loath  to  accuse  the  critic  of  wilful  mendacity,  but  we 
cannot  resist  asking  him  whether  he  is  not,  to  speak  as 
the  vulgar,  coming  it  a  little  too  strong?  There  is  a 
goodly  space  between  “all  the  .  .  .  particulars  .  .  . 
that  make  a  performance  intellectual  ”  and  one  actual 
breakdown  (due  simply  to  carelessness)  such  as  we  have 
recorded,  besides  several  that  seemed  imminent  and 
were  just  averted  ;  and  if  the  critic  in  question  means  to 
say  that  he  did  not  observe  these,  the  only  reply  is  that 
he  must  be  singularly  deficient  in  the  qualities  generally 
reckoned  indispensable  for  musical  criticism.  So  long 
as  favourable  verdicts  can  be  bought  so  cheaply  as  by 
this  Festival,  the  Bach  Choir  will  never  improve  ;  so  long 
as  friendly  critics  point  only  to  one  side  of  the  shield 
will  it  be  the  duty  of  the  critics  who  love  Bach  better 
than  the  Bach  Choir  to  insist  that  there  is  another  side. 
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If  this  critic  really  wants  “  progress,”  in  the  best  sense, 
he  had  better  try  to  persuade  the  Bach  Choir  to  disband 
and  start  anew.  Should  they  be  disposed  to  do  so, 
we  suggest  the  following  rules  :  First,  “  performing 
members”  shall  retire  compulsorily  at  the  age  of  102 
years,  and  the  conductor  shall  use  moral  suasion  to 
induce  them  to  retire  at  60  years  ;  second,  the  conductor 
shall  remember  at  least  twice  during  every  concert  such 
matters  as  expression  and  balance  of  tone  ;  third,  the 
conductor  shall  on  no  account  adjust  his  tempi  with 
reference  to  the  Railway  Time-tables  ;  last,  the  con¬ 
ductor  shall  under  no  circumstances  (not  even  in  the 
most  solemn  pieces)  wink  or  grin  at  his  friends  in 
the  audience.  But  the  true  Bach  will  remain  unknown 
until  his  works  are  regularly  sung  as  he  meant  them 
to  be  sung.  Perhaps  a  heaven-sent  conductor  will 
some  day  set  up  an  English  Bayreuth  where  Bach’s 
masterworks,  and  the  other  masterworks,  may  be  heard 
as  Wagner’s  music-dramas  are  heard  at  the  German 
Bayreuth.  Bach’s  church-music,  Handel’s  oratorios, 
Beethoven’s  symphonies,  and  Wagner’s  music-dramas, 
are  alike  works  of  art ;  and  the  artistic  care  and 
enthusiasm  demanded  in  the  one  case  are  equally  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  cases  of  the  others. 

TWO  BAD  PLAYS. 

“The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me.”  A  Drama  in  four  acts. 

By  Franklin  Fyles  and  David  Belasco.  Adelphi 

Theatre,  13  April,  1895. 

“  Delia  Harding.”  By  Victorien  Sardou.  Adapted  by 
J.  Comyns  Carr.  Comedy  Theatre,  17  April, 
i895- 

AST  Saturday  was  made  memorable  to  me  by  my 
first  visit  to  the  Adelphi  Theatre.  My  frequent 
allusions  to  Adelphi  melodrama  were  all  founded  on 
a  knowledge  so  perfect  that  there  was  no  need  to 
verify  it  experimentally  ;  and  now  that  the  experiment 
has  been  imposed  on  me  in  the  course  of  my  professional 
duty,  it  has  confirmed  my  deductions  to  the  minutest 
particular. 

Should  any  one  rush  to  the  conclusion  hereupon  that 
my  attitude  towards  the  Adelphi  Theatre  is  that  of  a 
superior  person,  he  will  be  quite  right.  It  is  precisely 
because  I  am  able  to  visit  all  theatres  as  a  superior 
person  that  I  am  entrusted  with  my  present  critical 
function.  As  a  superior  person,  then,  I  hold  Adelphi 
melodrama  in  high  consideration.  A  really  good  Adelphi 
melodrama  is  of  first-rate  literary  importance,  because 
it  only  needs  elaboration  to  become  a  masterpiece. 
Moli^re’s  “  Festin  de  Pierre  ”  and  Mozart’s  “  Don  Juan  ” 
are  elaborations  of  “  Punch  and  Judy,”  just  as 
“Hamlet,”  “Faust,”  and  “Peer  Gynt  ”  are  elabora¬ 
tions  of  popular  stories.  Unfortunately,  a  really  good 
Adelphi  melodrama  is  very  hard  to  get.  It  should  be  a 
simple  and  sincere  drama  of  action  and  feeling,  kept  well 
within  that  vast  tract  of  passion  and  motive  which  is 
common  to  the  philosopher  and  the  labourer,  relieved  by 
plenty  of  fun,  and  depending  for  variety  of  human 
character,  not  on  the  high  comedy  idiosyncrasies  which 
individualize  people  in  spite  of  the  closest  similarity  of 
age,  sex,  and  circumstances,  but  on  broad  contrasts 
between  types  of  youth  and  age,  sympathy  and  selfish¬ 
ness,  the  masculine  and  the  feminine,  the  serious  and  the 
frivolous,  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  and  so  on. 
The  whole  character  of  the  piece  must  be  allegorical, 
idealistic,  full  of  generalizations  and  moral  lessons  ;  and 
it  must  represent  conduct  as  producing  swiftly  and 
certainly  on  the  individual  the  results  which  in  actual 
life  it  only  produces  on  the  race  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries.  All  of  which,  obviously,  requires  for  its 
accomplishment  rather  greater  heads  and  surer  hands 
than  we  commonly  find  in  the  service  of  the  play¬ 
house. 

The  latest  Adelphi  melodrama,  “  The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me,”  is  a  very  bad  one.  The  only  stroke  in  it 
that  comes  home  is  at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  where 
the  heroine  sends  her  soldier  lover,  who  has  been  accused 
of  cowardice,  off  on  a  dangerous  duty,  and  tells  him 
that  she  loves  him.  The  authors,  I  need  hardly  say,  did 
not  invent  this  situation,  nor  did  they  freshen  it  or  add 
anything  to  it ;  but  they  at  least  brought  it  off  without 
bungling  it,  and  so  saved  the  piece  from  the  hostility  of 
that  sceptical  spirit  which  is  now  growing  among  first- 
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night  audiences  in  a  very  marked  degree..  This  is.  an 
inevitable  reaction  against  the  artificialities,  insincerities, 
and  impossibilities  which  form  about  three-fourths  of  the 
stock-in-trade  of  those  playwrights  who  seek  safety  and 
success  in  the  assumption  that  it  is  impossible  to  under¬ 
rate  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  British  public. 
But  there  is  a  profound  error  in  this  policy.  It  is  true 
that  the  public  consists  largely  of  people  who  are 
incapable  of  fully  appreciating  the  best  sort  of  artistic 
work.  It  is  even  true  that  in  every  audience,  especially 
on  first  nights,  there  is  an  appreciable  number  of  persons 
whose  condition  is  such  that — to  turn  Tennyson  s 
shallow  claptrap  into  a  terrible  truth — they  needs  must 
hate  the  highest  when  they  see  it.  But  why  should  we 
credit  these  unhappy  persons  with  that  attribute  of  the 
highest  character,  the  power  of  liking  what  pleases 
them,  of  believing  in  it,  of  standing  by  those  who 
give  it  to  them?  For  the  most  part  they  never  enjoy 
anything  ;  they  are  always  craving  for  stimulants, 
whereas  the  essence  of  art  is  recreation  ;  let  their  flatterer 
slip,  as  he  always  does  sooner  or  later,  and  they  are  at 
his  throat  mercilessly  before  he  can  recover  himself.  But 
if  you  speak  in  their  hearing  as  the  great  men  speak 
(which  is  easy  enough  if  you  happen  to  be  a  great  man), 
then  you  will  find  that  their  speciality  is  self-torture,  and 
that  they  are  always  hankering,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
after  their  own  boredom  and  bewilderment,  driven,  pro¬ 
bably,  by  some  sort  of  uneasy  hope  that  Ibsen  or 
Wagner  or  some  other  gigantic  bore  may  exorcise  the 
devils  which  rend  them.  The  fact  is,  there  is  nothing 
the  public  despises  so  much  as  an  attempt  to  please  it. 
Torment  is  its  natural  element :  it  is  only  the  saint  who 
has  any  capacity  for  happiness.  There  is  no  greater 
mistake  in  theology  than  to  suppose  that  it  is  necessary 
to  lock  people  into  hell  or  out  of  heaven.  You  might  as 
well  suppose  that  it  is  necessary  to  lock  a  professional 
tramp  into  a  public-house  or  out  of  a  Monday  popular 
concert,  on  the  ground  that  the  concert  is  the  better  and 
cheaper  place  of  the  two.  The  artist’s  rule  must  be 
Cromwell’s:  “  Not  what  they  want,  but  what  is  good 
for  them.”  That  rule,  carried  out  in  a  kindly  and  sociable 
way,  is  the  secret  to  success  in  the  long  run  at  the  theatre 
as  elsewhere. 

My  strong  propensity  for  preaching  is,  I  fear,  leading 
me  to  deal  with  “  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  ”  in  rather 
too  abstract  a  fashion.  But  it  is  only  in  its  abstract 
bearings  that  the  play  provides  interesting  material  to 
the  critic.  Instead  of  being  natural  and  sincere,  it.  is 
artificial  and  sanctimonious.  The  language,  which 
should  be  vividly  vernacular,  is  ineptly  literary.  Its  fun 
runs  too  much  on  the  underclothing  of  the  ladies,  which 
they  tear  up  to  make  bandages  for  wounds,  or  offer, 
without  detachment,  to  be  used  by  gentlemen  at  a  loss 
for  towels  after  washing.  The  characters,  instead  of 
being  consistent  and  typical,  are  patched  and  rickety, 
the  author’s  grip  constantly  slipping  from  them.  The 
villain  and  coward  of  the  piece  punches  the  hero’s  head 
with  pluck  and  promptitude  in  the  first  act,  lapses  into 
abject  poltroonery  in  the  second,  and  in  the  third  faces 
without  concern  a  military  emergency  which  drives  all 
the  rest  into  hysterical  desperation.  The  hero,  assaulted 
as  aforesaid,  ingloriously  brings  down  the  curtain  with 
a  stage  villain’s  retort,  “You  shall  rrepent— thiss— 
bblow,”  and  subsequently  becomes  the  sport  of  circum¬ 
stances,  which  turn  out  happily  for  him  without  much 
aid  from  himself.  As  to  Kennion,  the  sympathetic 
general,  I  cannot  believe  that  even  in  the  army  so 
incapable  a  man  could  rise  to  high  command.  It 
is,  of  course,  usual  on  the  stage  for  all  army  com¬ 
manders  to  be  superseded  at  critical  moments  by  their 
daughters  ;  but  still  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  moments  of  efficiency  when  nothing 
but  routine  business  is  in  hand.  Private  Jones, 
who  is  cordially  received  by  his  officer  when  he 
describes,  with  an  air  of  conscious  merit,  how  he  has 
just  run  away  on  being  actually  fired  at  by  the  enemy, 
and  who  calmly  quits  his  post  as  sentry  (at  a  stockade 
which  may  be  surprised  at  any  moment)  to  sit  down 
beside  his  sleeping  lady  love,  and  is  supported  in  that 
proceeding  by  the  general  against  a  not  unnatural 
remonstrance  from  his  lieutenant — Private  Jones  is  cer¬ 
tainly  consistent ;  but  what  he  is  consistent  with  is  not 
himself — for  as  an  individual  human  being  he  has  no 
credible  existence — but  the  trained  incapacity  of  the 


Adelphi  audience  to  understand  true  military  valour. 
Instead  of  being,  as  he  should  be  in  a  popular  melo¬ 
drama,  a  typically  good  soldier,  he  is  a  mere  folly  of  the 
ignorant  civil  imagination.  There  is  also  a  medical 
man,  an  army  surgeon,  who  makes  love  to  a  girl  of  six¬ 
teen  by  way  of  comic  relief.  He  relaxed  the  tension  of 
the  third  act  very  happily  by  a  slight  but  astonishingly 
effective  alteration  of  a  single  syllable  in  the  author’s 
text.  In  the  agony  of  the  siege,  when  all  hope  was 
gone,  he  sat  down  with  heroic  calmness  to  write  two 
documents  :  one  a  prescription  which  there  was  no 
apparent  means  of  getting  compounded,  and  the  other 
a  farewell— I  did  not  quite  catch  to  whom— probably  to 
his  mother.  The  last  touching  words  of  this  communica¬ 
tion  were  prefaced  by  the  author  with  the  sentence,  .  I 
will  add  a  postcript.”  The  doctor,  however,  adroitly 
substituted,  “  I  will  add  a  post-card,  and  sent  the 
audience,  just  at  the  moment  when  their  feelings  could 
bear  no  further  harrowing,  into  shrieks  of  refreshing 
laughter. 

The  third  act,  by  the  way,  is  an  adaptation  of  the 
Relief  of  Lucknow,  which,  as  a  dramatic  situation,  is  so 
strong  and  familiar  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  spoil  it, 
though  the  authors  have  done  their  best.  The  main 
difficulty  is  the  foreknowledge  of  the  hopelessly  sophis¬ 
ticated  audience  that  Mr.  Terriss  will  rush  in  at  the  last 
moment,  sword  in  hand,  and  rescue  everybody.  The 
authors’  business  was  to  carry  us  on  from  incident  to 
incident  so  convincingly  and  interestingly  as .  to  pre¬ 
occupy  us  with  the  illusion  of  the  situation  sufficiently  to 
put  Mr.  Terriss  out  of  our  heads.  Messrs.  Fyles  and 
Belasco  have  not  been  equal  to  this.  They  have  lamely 
staved  off  Mr.  Terriss  for  the  necessary  time  by  a  flabbily 
commonplace  treatment  of  the  question  of  killing  the 
women  to  save  them  from  the  Indians,  and  by  bringing 
in  the  Indian  chiefs  daughter  to  die  in  the  stockade  at 
the  instant  when  the  sound  of  her  voice  would  have  won 
quarter  for  the  garrison.  This  is  ill  contrived,  and  only 
passes  because  the  explanation  is  deferred  until  the  last 
act,  which  is  so  transcendently  imbecile  that  an  absurdity 
more  or  less  does  not  matter.  As  to  the  heroine,  who 
had  to  kneel  in  the  middle  of  the  stage  and  rave  her  way 
through  the  burial  service  whilst  her  father,  the  general, 
hopped  about,  pulling  horrible  faces,  and  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  to  shoot  her,  she  was  so  completely  out  of 
the  question  from  any  rational  human  point  of  view,  that 
I  think  the  effort  to  impersonate  her  temporarily  un¬ 
hinged  Miss  Millward’s  reason;  for  when  the. rescue 
came,  and  she  had  to  wave  the  American  flag  instead 
of  expressing  her  feelings  naturally,  she  all  but  impaled 
the  general  on  it  in  a  frightful  manner.  Miss  Millward 
and  Mr.  Terriss  and  the  rest  of  the  company  must  bear 
with  my  irreverent  way  of  describing  the  performance. 

I  quite  appreciate  their  skill,  which  is  perhaps  more 
indispensable  for  nonsense  of  this  kind  than  for  plays 
good  enough  to  be  comparatively  “  actor-proof  ”  ;  but 
the  better  the  skill,  the  more  annoying  it  is  to  see  it 
nine-tenths  wasted. 

All  the  same,  the  evening  was  not  a  dull  one.  The 
play  is  not  good  drama,  nor  good  melodrama  ;  but  it  is 
tolerable  pastime.  I  have  spun  out  my  criticism  of  it 
in  order  to  leave  as  little  room  as  possible  for  another 
play  which  was  not  tolerable  even  as  pastime.  When 
Mr.  Comyns  Carr  came  before  the  curtain  at  the  end  of 
Sardou’s  “  Delia  Harding  ”  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on 
Wednesday,  I  found  myself  instinctively  repeating  the 
words  of  Sam  Weller,  “  You  rayther  want  somebody  to 
look  arter  you,  sir,  ven  your  judgment  goes  out  a 
wisitin’.”  “Delia  Harding”  is  the  worst  play  I  ever 
saw.  Taking  it  as  a  work  bearing  the  same  relation  to 
the  tastes  of  the  upper  middle  class  as  the  Adelphi 
drama  to  those  of  the  lower  middle  class,  I  declare 
enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  Adelphi.  Sardou’s  plan 
of  playwriting  is  first  to  invent  the  action  of  his  piece, 
and  then  to  carefully  keep  it  off  the  stage  and  have  it 
announced  merely  by  letters  and  telegrams.  The  people 
open  the  letters  and  read  them,  whether  they  are 
addressed  to  them  or  not  ;  and  then  they  talk  either 
about  what  the  letters  announce  as  having  occurred 
already  or  about  what  they  intend  to  do  to-morrow  in 
consequence  of  receiving  them.  When  the  news  is  not 
brought  by  post,  the  characters  are  pressed  into  the 
service.  “  Delia  Harding,”  for  instance,  consists  largely 
of  the  fashionable  intelligence  in  Bellagio.  As  thus  : 
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<l  Stanley  French  arrived  in  Bellagio  this  morning,” 
“  Mr.  Harding  will  arrive  in  Bellagio  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon,”  “  Miss  Harding  lives  in  that  villa  on  the  lake,” 
,c  Sir  Christopher  Carstairs  will  remain  here  for  another 
month  at  least,”  “This  is  my  brother,  Sir  Arthur 
Studley,”  “Janet  :  we  shall  pack  up  and  leave  to-morrow 
morning,”  &c.  &c.,  the  person  addressed  invariably 
echoing  with  subdued  horror,  “This  morning!”  “To¬ 
morrow  afternoon  !  ”  “In  that  villa  !  ”  and  so  on.  The 
whole  business  was  so  stale,  so  obviously  factitious,  so 
barrenly  inept,  that  at  last  the  gallery  broke  out  into  open 
derision,  almost  as  if  they  were  listening  to  a  particularly 
touching  and  delicate  passage  in  a  really  good  play.  As 
for  me,  I  felt  ashamed  and  remorseful.  The  time 
has  now  come  for  pity  rather  than  vengeance  on 
the  poor  old  “well  made  play.”  Fifteen  years  ago  I 
was  almost  alone  in  my  contempt  for  these  clumsy 
booby  traps.  Nowadays  an  actor  cannot  open  a  letter 
or  toss  off  somebody  else’s  glass  of  poison  without 
having  to  face  a  brutal  outburst  of  jeering.  At  the 
Comedy  on  Thursday,  some  low  fellow  shouted  out 
“Rats!”  in  the  middle  of  the  second  act.  Why  was 
he  not  removed  by  the  police  ?  Such  a  step  would  be 
highly  popular  in  the  gallery  :  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  people  in  it  are  incommoded  by  rowdyism,  and 
are  only  too  glad  to  be  protected  from  neighbours 
who  cannot  express  their  disapproval  or  approval 
decently.  At  political  meetings  the  public  is  not 
only  allowed  but  expected  to  exercise  a  freedom  of 
comment  and  interruption  which  no  sane  person  would 
propose  to  tolerate  in  a  theatre  ;  but  of  late  first  nights 
have  been  disturbed  by  interruptions  which  would 
expose  the  interrupter  to  serious  risk  of  a  remarkably 
summary  expulsion  from  a  political  meeting.  Besides, 
public  speakers  are  helped  by  interruptions  :  they  de¬ 
liberately  provoke  them  for  the  sake  of  an  effective 
retort.  But  the  actor  is  helpless  :  he  must  not  say  a 
word  that  is  not  set  down  for  him  ;  and  the  nature  of  his 
work  makes  it  terribly  easy  for  any  half  drunk  fool  to 
cruelly  disconcert  and  annoy  him.  Even  the  applause 
on  first  nights,  the  receptions  and  exit  demonstra¬ 
tions,  are  silly  enough  :  the  rule  ought  to  be  silence 
whilst  the  curtain  is  up  and  as  much  noise  as  you  please 
when  it  is  down.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
custom  rather  than  of  police.  Wbere  the  police  ought 
to  come  in  without  mercy  is  in  the  case  of  offensive  and 
disorderly  remarks  or  exclamations  shouted  at  the  stage 
during  the  performance.  One  or  two  well  chosen  exam¬ 
ples  pursued  to  the  police  court  would  settle  the  matter 
for  the  next  ten  years. 

The  acting  of  “  Delia  Harding”  calls  for  no  special 
notice.  Mr.  Mackintosh,  who  appeared  as  Stanley 
French,  was  warmly  received.  His  acting  was  not 
lacking  in  force  ;  but  his  gesture  and  facial  expression 
were  grotesque  and  caricatured,  though  there  was 
nothing  in  the  part  to  give  occasion  for  such  extravagant 
handling.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

WITH  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  China  and 
*  *  Japan,  it  is  permissible  to  hope  for  an  appreciable 
revival  of  trade.  Not  only  are  hostilities  at  an  end 
between  the  belligerents  themselves,  but  the  fears  that 
complications  might  arise  with  Western  powers  are  in  a 
great  measure  removed.  The  commercial  activity  which 
invariably  follows  in  the  wake  of  peace  is  stimulated  by 
the  need  in  which  the  combatants  find  themselves  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  damage  they  have  mutually  inflicted,  and,  in 
the  case  of  China,  that  need  will  be  supplemented,  unless 
the  Government  is  entirely  incapable  of  learning  a  lesson, 
by  a  complete  reconstruction  of  her  national  defences  ; 
nor  is  it  unlikely,  judging  from  the  past,  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  will  be  drawn  chiefly  from  this  country. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  expectations  will  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  insertion  of  injudicious  conditions  in 
the  commercial  treaties  that  will  have  to  be  arranged, 
and  that  the  rumours  of  interference  by  European 
countries  in  the  terms  of  peace  are  ill  founded.  In  the 
United  States,  too,  matters  seem  generally  to  be  more 
buoyant,  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  corn  and  petro¬ 
leum  has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  appre¬ 
ciation  of  railway  securities. 
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There  is  still  very  little  demand  for  money,  and  short 
loans  during  the  week  have  only  commanded  about  ios. 
per  cent.  Notwithstanding  the  better  prospect  of  a 
revival  of  trade,  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  just  yet 
an  improvement  sufficient  to  have  any  material  effect 
upon  the  rate  of  discount,  and  the  existing  inactivity  in 
the  money  market  will  probably  continue  for  some  weeks 
longer. 

The  resumption  of  business  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
on  Tuesday  was  marked  by  animation  all  round.  Con¬ 
sols  touched  105^,  and  Government  securities  generally 
were  at  higher  prices.  The  Foreign  Market  was  also 
very  firm,  especially  as  regards  South  American  issues. 
Spanish  successes  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  cessation  of  sales 
from  Paris,  caused  a  substantial  rise  in  the  Spanish  Four 
Per  Cent  Loan,  and  among  other  issues  French  Rentes 
gained  and  Italian,  Bulgarian,  and  Mexican  Six  Per 
Cent  Stock  J  each,  while  the  Chinese  loans  were,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  better  favour.  Home  Railways,  too, 
were  influenced  by  the  exceptionally  good  traffic  returns 
of  the  Southern  lines,  and  the  American  Market  opened 
strong  in  response  to  an  improved  tone  in  New  York. 
There  was  also  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  Mining 
Market. 

This  spirit,  however,  has  not  been  maintained.  On 
Wednesday  the  tendency,  with  few  exceptions,  was 
downwards.  Home  Government  securities  were  all 
“flat,”  and  Consols  lost  something  of  the  previous  day’s 
advance.  In  the  Foreign  Market  the  Chinese  issues 
afforded  the  sole  relief  to  a  general  depression,  and 
Spanish,  Italian,  Mexican,  and  Bulgarian  stocks  were 
all  sold  at  lower  prices.  Probably  the  exceptional  holiday 
traffic  on  British  railways — the  highest  on  record,  we 
believe — had  already  been  discounted,  and  the  slight 
drop  in  Brighton  and  South-Eastern  Deferred  Stock  may 
have  been  due  to  realizations  by  “bulls.”  American  Rail¬ 
ways  shared  in  the  general  dullness,  although  New  York 
Central,  Lake  Shore,  Southern  Railway  Preferred,  “St. 
Paul,”  Louisville  and  Nashville,  North  Pacific  Preferred, 
and  Denver  Preferred  shares  still  show  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  prices  of  last  week.  The  Canadian 
lines  are  also  in  better  odour,  probably  because  the 
heavy  “  bear  ”  account  is  not  yet  closed,  for  the  Grand 
Trunk  traffic  return  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
Mining  Market  has  since  Tuesday  been  fairly  steady. 
In  view  of  the  enormous  account  open  for  the  rise, 
speculators  are  no  doubt  wise  in  not  forcing  the  pace 
until  the  results  already  achieved  are  more  firmly  estab¬ 
lished.  The  fluctuations  in  the  shares  of  Allsopp’s 
Brewery  have  been  more  than  usually  spasmodic. 

We  called  attention  to  the  fact  some  time  ago  that 
the  German  Emperor  was  trying  to  distinguish  himself 
by  passing  laws  of  a  more  than  Draconian  severity 
aimed  at  the  suppression  of  the  speculators  on  the 
Berlin  Bourse.  One  law  which  he  passed,  we  are  told, 
provides  that  promoters  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
success  of  their  schemes  during  five  years  at  least. 
The  wily  Hebrew,  however,  easily  avoided  this  swinging 
blow  of  the  German  Emperor’s  sword.  Promoters  in 
Berlin  now,  we  understand,  are  one  and  all  men  of  straw 
who  affront  responsibility  with  the  desperate  courage 
which  is  born  of  empty  pockets.  Another  legislative 
enactment  of  the  War  Lord  is  still  more  amusing.  All 
speculators  on  the  Bourse  have  to  register  themselves, 
and  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege,  under  penalty  of  being 
unable  to  recover  the  “  differences  ”  that  may  be  due  to 
them.  In  consequence  of  this  law  the  great  speculators  in 
Berlin  now  telegraph  their  orders  to  their  correspondents 
in  Paris  and  in  London.  Once  again  the  warrior’s  blowhas 
spent  itself  on  empty  air.  The  result  of  these  mediaeval 
laws,  however,  threatens  to  be  serious.  Berlin  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  losing  the  position  it  held  some  five  years  ago 
as  the  second  Stock  Exchange  in  the  world. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  useless  to  compare  the  railway 
traffic  returns  for  last  week  with  those  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  week  of  last  year  ;  but  a  comparison  with  the 
returns  for  Holy  Week  in  previous  years  is  not  without 
interest.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  Brighton, 
South-Eastern,  and  Great  Eastern  lines  for  the  last 
four  years  : 
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1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brighton  . 

■  53>°45 

58, 5QI 

53,26i 

60,470 

South-Eastern  , 

•  46,565 

46,802 

42,892 

48, 561 

Great  Eastern  . 

75,659 

77,060 

76,522 

80,409 

Totals 

.  175,269 

182,363 

172,675 

189,440 

Easter,  it  is  true,  fell  very  early  last  year,  and  in  1892, 
when  Easter-day  came  in  the  middle  of  April,  the  weather 
was  unsettled  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  gain  even  on 
the  returns  for  1893,  which  season  was  marked  by  brilliant 
weather. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  bond  and 
stock  holders  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
the  present  disastrous  condition  of  the  Company  is  not 
primarily  due  to  the  bad  state  of  trade  in  America  and 
Canada,  but  to  the  reckless  acquisition  of  subsidiary 
lines  on  extravagant  terms.  The  report  shows  that 
during  the  ten  years  from  1883  to  1893  the  fixed  charges 
and  rentals  grew  from  ,£635,323  to  £989,900,  an 
increase  of  £354)577  or  upwards  of  55  Per  cenC  while 
the  net  revenue  of  1893?  notwithstanding"  the  abnormal 
receipts  arising  from  the  Chicago  Exhibition,  was  actually 
less  than  in  1883  by  some  £72,000  (£1,126,732  as  against 
£1,198,295).  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  stockholders 
were  induced  to  allow  the  board  to  acquire  these  sub¬ 
sidiary  lines,  not  only  “by  the  sanguine  statements  of 
Sir  Henry  Tyler,  all  of  which  have  turned  out  grievously 
incorrect,”  but  by  a  system  of  accounts  “  by  which  the 
stockholders  have  over  a  long  course  of  years  been  kept 
in  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs.”  Thus,  it  seems 
that  £204,000  was  advanced  to  the  Chicago  and  Grand 
Trunk  Company,  for  capital  expenditure  upon  that  line, 
without  any  security  ;  and  in  the  accounts  for  1894  this 
sum  was  included,  without  explanation  of  any  sort,  in  an 
item  of  £590,665  for  “  sundry  outstanding  accounts  due 
to  the  Company.”  Furthermore,  the  committee  assert 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  stockholder  to  ascertain 
from  the  reports  and  balance-sheets  that  other  advances 
had  been  made  to  the  Chicago  and  Grand  Trunk  Com¬ 
pany  to  a  very  large  amount,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  unavailable  as  an  asset.  Several  other  examples  are 
given,  pointing  to  deliberate  concealment  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  accounts  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  agree  with 
the  committee  “that  the  critical  situation  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  requires  a  prompt  and  thorough  change  of  policy 
and  management,  a  reorganization  of  the  board,  and  the 
election  of  a  man  of  high  character  and  proved  financial 
ability  to  the  office  of  president.”  It  is  understood  that 
Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson  will  consent  to  serve  if  he  is 
invited  to  do  so  by  a  majority  of  the  stockholders. 


understand,  completely  secured,  and  they  should  scarcely 
submit  to  be  jobbed  off  with  75  Per  cen*-  ^heir 
principal  in  new  general  mortgage  4  per  cent  gold 
bonds,  which  are  certainly  no  better  than  those  they  are 
relinquishing.  We  say  nothing  of  the  extra  40  per  cent 
promised  them  in  4  per  cent  adjustment  bonds,  “  bearing 
interest  payable  only  out  of  net  earnings,  non-cumulative 
to  1  July,  1900,  and  cumulative  after  that  date.  For 
the  next  five  years  at  least  these  adjustment  bonds  may 
be  regarded  as  waste  paper,  and  their  future  value, 
to  those  who  understand  how  net  earnings  of  American 
railways  can  be  manipulated,  must  appear  problematical. 
Moreover,  the  holders  of  second  mortgage  bonds,  classes 
A  and  B,  are  asked  to  content  themselves  with  non- 
cumulative  preferred  stock  in  the  new  Company,  and 
rather  than  accept  this,  we  should,  if  we  were  holders  of 
these  mortgage  bonds,  prefer  foreclosure  with  all  its 
expenses.  A  small  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  a  great 
many  in  an  American  bush.  Yet  the  names  of  the 
London  bondholders’  committee  are  good  names. .  Every 
one  knows  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Mayhew,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chinnery, 
and  Mr.  Daniel  Marks;  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  F.P.  Baxter, 
is  widely  esteemed.  We  can  only  suppose,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  that  these  gentlemen  have  done  as  well  as 
they  could  for  their  clients. 

The  Rochdale  and  Manor  Brewery  Company,  Limited: 

An  Over-Capitalized  Concern. 

We  spoke  last  week  of  this  Company  with  its  £280,000 
of  capital  and  yearly  profits  certified  to  be  under  £9000. 
We  pointed  out  that  in  the  allotment  of  this  capital 
£11,000  remained  to  be  accounted  for,  and  we  asked  a 
question  which  we  now  reproduce  :  “Can  it  be  that  the 
Law  Debenture  Corporation,  Limited,  trustees  for  the 
first  mortgage  debenture  holders,  have  charged  £10,000 
or  £11,000,  or  any  portion  of  that  sum,  for  underwriting 
the  £120,000  4^  per  cent  first  mortgage  debenture  stock 
that  will  be  placed  in  their  hands?”  .  We  have  received 
no  answer  to  this  question,  and  now  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  advise  shareholders  that  they  can  insist  upon  getting 
an  answer  to  our  question.  The  “waiver  ”  clause,  it  is 
true,  is  in  operation  in  the  prospectus  ;  but  that  docu¬ 
ment  also  informed  us  that  the  Rochdale  and  Oldham 
Brewery  Company,  Limited,  would  pay  all  expenses  up 
to  allotment,  and  the  cost  of  conveyancing,  &c.,  save 
only  the  stamp  duties  and  the  solicitor’s  charges..  It 
this  £11,000,  or  any  part  of  it,  were  paid  or  promised 
to  be  paid  as  commission  to  the  Law  Debenture  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Limited,  the  sum  must  be  regarded  as  an  expense 
prior  to  allotment,  for  which  the  Rochdale  and  Oldham 
Brewery  Company  made  themselves  liable. 

Mining  Difficulties  in  West  Australia. 


The  price  of  silver  continues  to  advance.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  to  what  extent  the  requirements  of  China  and  Japan 
have  already  been  discounted,  but  they  will  certainly  be 
considerable,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  holders  of  silver 
will  do  well  to  await  events  before  selling,  even  at  31  <7. 
per  oz. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Company. 

A  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  this  Company  has 
been  approved  by  the  New  York  and  London  committees 
and  by  Messrs.  Hope  &  Co.  for  the  Dutch  holders  and 
the  joint  executive  committee  formed  by  them  in  New 
York.  Holders  of  the  general  mortgage  bonds  and  the 
second  mortgage  bonds,  classes  A  and  B,  and  of  the 
capital  stock  are  invited  to  participate  in  this  re¬ 
organization  ;  but  so  far  as  a  cursory  examination 
enables  us  to  judge,  it  seems  likely  to  entail  some  loss 
on  the  unfortunate  holders.  We  have  not  yet,  however, 
examined  the  plan  and  the  circumstances  carefully 
enough  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  scheme  definitely. 
There  is  to  be  a  ticket  meeting  of  those  interested  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  Monday,  22  April,  at 
12  o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  considering,  and,  if 
thought  fit,  of  accepting,  this  plan  of  reconstruction. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  holders  of  the 
general  mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds  might  easily  have 
insisted  upon  and  obtained  better  terms.  They  are,  we 


At  last  we  seem  to  have  some  trustworthy  intelligence 
about  the  Coolgardie  goldfields  in  Western  Australia. 
An  article  has  appeared  in  the  Times  dealing  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  gold  in  that  field,  and  of  the  water 
supply,  by  a  correspondent  who  is  evidently  well  informed 
and  impartial.  We  reproduce  his  conclusions  in  his  own. 
words,  for  they  bear  out  in  an  astonishing  way  the  view  s 
that  we  have  expressed  more  than  once  in  these  columns. 
“That  the  reefs  are  numerous  and  well  defined,  and  that 
several  individual  discoveries  are,  at  least  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  extremely  rich,  is  also  indisputable.  Only  develop¬ 
ment  work,  however,  can  prove  the  depth  and  the 
permanency  of  the  lodes.  At  Coolgardie  this  develop-  * 
ment  work  is  retarded  by  the  remoteness  of  the  gold- 
bearing  area,  the  unproductiveness  of  the  country,  and 
the  consequent  absence  of  settlement,  the  non-provision 
of  railways  and  the  resulting  costliness  of  transport,  and 
other  similar  causes.  But  there  is  another,  and  a  still 
more  serious,  handicap  to  which  the  field  is  subjected 
namely,  the  inadequate  water  supply.  It  may  be  granted 
that  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  human  life  the  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  solved  by  means  of  wells  and  condensers. 
But  the  problem  remains  of  providing  water  in  adequate 
amount  for  mining  purposes.”  Water  for  mining  is  now 
being  purchased,  it  seems,  at  the  ransom  price  of  five 
shillings  per  hundred  gallons,  so  that  it  is. unprofitable 
to  treat  any  but  the  richest  stone.  Wells,  it  seems,  are 
not  productive  enough.  The  reservoir  which  has  been 
constructed  at  Bayley’s  Reward  Mine  “has  up  to  the 
present  proved  all  but  useless.”  In  fact  there  seems  to 
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be  no  practicable  way  of  getting  water  in  sufficient 
quantities  save  “  by  pumping  sea-water  from  Esperance 
Bay,  220  miles  distant,  and  to  an  elevation  of  at  least 
1500  feet.”  Of  course  engineering  science  laughs  at 
such  difficulties  as  these.  Petroleum  is  pumped  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  piping  both  in  South-Eastern 
Russia  and  in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  laying 
down  such  piping  and  the  necessary  machines  on  the 
shores  of  Esperance  Bay  will  be  very  large,  and  will 
not,  we  imagine,  be  readily  undertaken  till  some  mine 
or  other  is  proved  not  only  to  have  surface  richness 
but  depth  of  lode. 

The  Londonderry  Fiasco. 

The  collapse  of  the  Londonderry  Gold  Mine  has  given 
Colonel  North  and  his  fellow  directors  an  opportunity  of 
acting  fairly  and  honestly,  of  which  they  have  promptly 
availed  themselves,  to  their  exceeding  credit.  They  are 
going  to  give  back  all  the  moneys  subscribed  by  the 
public.  They  wish  to  injure  no  one,  we  understand, 
through  their  mistake.  In  order  to  aid  them  in  this 
praiseworthy  endeavour,  we  venture  to  point  out  that 
the  people  who  subscribed  directly  for  shares  may  be 
few  in  number  and  unimportant,  as  representing  small 
sums  of  money  ;  but  certain  other  people  have  been 
sufferers  to  an  enormous  extent.  We  hear,  for  instance, 
that  5000  Londonderry  shares  were  sold  to  a  highly 
respectable  but  gullible  French  banker,  together  with  a 
call  of  45,000,  and  a  further  call  of  45,000  more  if  the 
first  lot  were  disposed  of.  The  French  banker  at  once 
placed  the  50,000  shares,  and  pocketed  his  commission. 
The  Gold  Reef  was  exhibited,  we  believe,  in  the  offices 
of  the  International  Sleeping  Car  Company,  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  Op6ra,  to  the  delight  of  the  badauds  and 
flaneurs.  As  soon  as  the  news  came  that  the  sealed-up 
golden  hole  had  nothing  in  it,  the  Gold  Reef  was  sent 
back  to  London,  and  Paris  is  now  mourning  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  its  disappointed  speculations.  The 
French  banker’s  brief  moment  of  joy  was  succeeded  by 
a  long  remorse  ;  for  French  bankers  have  to  be  parti¬ 
cular.  If  one  places  a  bad  investment  he  is  never  for¬ 
given,  and  the  French  banker  in  question  would  forfeit 
the  money  he  earned  ten  times  over  never  to  have  heard 
of  the  Londonderry  mine.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  here. 
Some  other  French  speculators,  annoyed  by  the  choice 
made  of  the  banker,  promptly  sold  bears  of  the  London¬ 
derry  stock,  and  these  gentlemen  are  now  squealing 
with  fingers  caught  between  the  bark  and  the  tree. 
The  result  is,  we  hear,  that  Londonderry  shares  are  being 
quoted  at  twice  the  price  in  Paris  that  they  would  fetch 
in  London.  Is  the  Colonel  going  to  restore  reputation 
to  the  unfortunate  banker,  and  does  he  intend  to  salve 
the  wounds  of  the  unlucky  speculator? 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  STORY  OF  “  McNEILL’S  ZAREBA.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  April,  1895. 

Sir, — I  have  read  in  your  issue  of  Saturday  last 
the  letter  of  Captain  Duncan  McNeill  upon  the  battle  of 
Tofrek,  or  “  McNeill’s  Zareba,”  fought  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan  on  22  March,  1885. 

As  I  was  present  at  that  battle  and  throughout  the 
campaign  (in  the  capacity  of  special  correspondent  of 
the  Times),  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  Captain  McNeill’s  communication. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  a  civilian,  to  presume  to  judge  the 
conduct  of  his  gallant  brother,  Sir  John  McNeill,  or  of 
Sir  John’s  superior  officer,  Sir  Gerald  Graham.  Braver 
and  kinder  men  do  not  wear  her  Majesty’s  uniform.  But 
when  Captain  McNeill,  or  any  one,  says  that  the  attack 
on  the  zareba  (such  as  it  was,  for  it  was  not  half  built 
when  the  attack  was  delivered)  was  “not  a  surprise,” 
he  gives  utterance  to  an  assertion  with  which,  I  venture 
to  think,  not  a  single  man  who  was  present  will  agree. 

The  battle  of  Tofrek  was  one  of  the  most  critical, 
desperate,  and  sanguinary  engagements  in  which  the 
British  army  was  ever  engaged.  The  fighting,  to  be 
sure,  lasted  only  twenty  minutes,  but  within  that  time 
the  losses  were  : 


British  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  .  413 

Enemy’s  loss  in  killed  alone  .  .  .  1400 

I  believe  that  many  more  of  our  camel-drivers  and 
followers  were  killed  than  were  set  down  in  the  returns, 
and  that  the  total  loss  on  both  sides  was  certainly  not 
less  than  2000.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  casual¬ 
ties  a  minute.  Within  the  same  time  over  500  camels 
(each  of  which  cost  the  country  ^20)  were  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  or  by  our  own  fire. 

Four  facts  instantly  rise  to  my  memory  in  reading 
Captain  McNeill’s  letter  : 

(1)  That  the  gunboat  Dolphin  was  firing  heavy  guns 
all  the  morning  into  the  bush  on  our  right  front  while 
the  force  under  Sir  John  McNeill  was  inarching  from 
Suakin  into  the  desert  to  “  establish  a  zareba  on  the  road 
to  Tamai.” 

(2)  That  a  Mahdist  banner,  gallantly  borne  by  one  of 
the  dervishes  who  led  the  enemy’s  charge,  was  planted 
upon  the  top  of  our  Gatling  gun  sandbag  redoubt  (un¬ 
finished  at  the  time)  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
zareba,  and  that  Captains  Newman  and  Romilly,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  and  every  man  in  the  redoubt  were 
then  and  there  slain. 

(3)  That  more  than  100  of  the  enemy,  armed  only  with 
sword  and  spear,  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  that 
portion  of  the  triple  zareba  which  was  intended  to  be 
held,  and  afterwards  was  held,  by  the  Berkshire  (the  49th) 
Regiment,  and  were  there  killed  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
so  close  and  so  fierce  that  the  Colonel  himself  (my 
brother)  had  to  dispose  of  several  of  his  assailants  with 
his  revolver. 

(4)  That  the  entire  distance  between  the  zareba  and 
Suakin,  six  miles,  was  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
those  of  our  men  who  were  cut  off  from  the  main  body 
and  driven  in  headlong  flight  towards  the  town.  Here 
and  there  a  hamstrung  camel  patiently  awaited  the  coup 
de  grdce,  or  a  mule  lay  dead  with  the  ammunition  boxes 
still  slung  to  him.  The  whole  route  was  littered  with 
the  debris  of  a  dispersed  transport  train. 

If  these  four  facts  do  not  contain  the  history  of  a  sur¬ 
prise,  then  there  never  was  a  more  remarkable  instance 
of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
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Captain  McNeill  says  :  “  Had  not  the  12th  [it  was  the 
17th  Native  Infantry]  given  way,  hardly  a  man  would 
have  been  lost.”  The  17th  Native  Infantry,  as  I  very 
well  know,  seeing  that  I  was  immediately  behind  them 
when  the  enemy  burst  upon  us,  were  outside  the  zareba, 
facing  south.  The  order  given  to  them  (as  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  given  when  the  5th  Lancer  vedettes  came  gallop¬ 
ing  in  with  the  enemy  at  their  heels)  to  stand  to  arms, 
was  simultaneous  with  the  enemy's  charge.  A  swarm  of 
swordsmen  and  spearmen  suddenly  burst  out  of  the 
bush  and  went  straight  at  the  17th.  At  the  same  moment, 
or  very  shortly  after,  the  entire  bush  all  round  the  whole 
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British  position  was  alive  with  Arabs  ;  every  face  of  the 
three  zarebas  was  attacked  with  the  most  desperate 
gallantry  ;  every  one  of  the  three  zarebas  half  finished, 
or  only  just  begun,  was  entered  by  the  brave  men  who 
led  the  enemy’s  first  charge.  Captain  McNeill  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  these  painful  facts.  As  for  the  17th, 
they  could  not  face  the  music,  the  terrific  scream  which 
burst  upon  the  air  at  the  moment  of  attack,  and  which 
those  who  heard  it  will  never  forget,  and  they  broke  and 
fled  ;  the  gallant  Beverhoudt  was  killed  within  a  few 
yards  of  me  in  an  attempt  to  rally  his  men,  and  in  the 
next  moment  the  whole  space  which  had  been  marked 
out  for  the  central  zareba,  and  where  the  water  casks  and 
biscuit  boxes  were  stored,  became  a  hideous  chaos  of 
demoralized  men,  shouting  and  firing  in  the  air,  frantic 
camels  and  mules  struggling,  plunging,  kicking,  while 
through  the  immense  cloud  of  thick  dust  which  marked 
the  course  of  the  stampede,  the  forms  of  the  Hadendowa 
warriors  flitted  like  armed  spectres,  hacking,  hewing, 
thrusting.  Many  of  us  were  swept  along  in  that  terrible 
rush  ;  some  were  forced  clear  through  the  northern 
zareba  out  into  the  bush,  and  so  towards  the  town  ; 
these  could  only  save  themselves  by  swiftest  flight.  1 
heard  some  one  shout,  “They’re  on  us!”  and  I  had 
just  time  to  say  to  my  friend  with  whom  I  had  made  the 

voyage  to  Suakin,  “Mount,  G - ,  mount  quick!”  when 

I  was  jerked  out  of  my  own  saddle  by  the  cord  which 
joined  two  camels  (a  cord  with  the  power  of  a  catapult !) 
dashed  to  the  ground,  and  then  galloped  over  by  a  mule ! 
Dragged  along  by  the  reins  some  yards,  I  struggled  to 
my  feet,  half  blinded,  got  into  the  saddle,  put  my  horse 
(an  excellent  beast  which  I  had  bought  from  Major 
Collins  of  the  Berkshire)  at  the  (fortunately  for  me)  in- 
completed  hedge  of  the  Marines  zareba,  and,  having 
landed  inside — found  the  enemy  there  also  !  swinging 
sword,  and  hurling  spear,  while  Walter  Paget,  of  the  Illus¬ 
trated  London  News ,  was  calmly  making  an  admirable 
sketch  of  a  single  combat  between  a  Hadendowa  swords¬ 
man  and  a  poor  little  Tommy  Atkins  of  the  Commissariat. 
Tommy  was  doing  his  best  with  his  regulation  sword 
(made  in  Germany  ?)  against  the  tremendous  two-handed 
side-long  sweeps  dealt  out  by  the  swordsman,  but  it 
occurred  to  him  to  deliver  cut  No.  7,  which,  much  to  the 
surprise,  probably,  of  both  combatants,  cut  the  Arab’s 
head  down  through  the  skull.  Next  moment  poor 
Tommy  himself  fell  dead  at  our  feet,  shot  through  the 
lungs  by  our  own  fire,  I  think,  from  the  rallying  square 
of  a  detachment  of  the  Berkshire  which  had  been  caught 
outside,  and  was  being  desperately  and  incessantly 
charged  by  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the  Berkshire,  and  we  in  the  Marines 
zareba,  were  firing  terrific  volleys  into  our  own  transport 
animals ,  behind  and  among  which  the  enemy  was  in  great 
force.  A  sight  it  was  to  see  those  poor  beasts,  stung  by 
the  deadly  hail,  rear  their  great  bodies  into  the  air  ! 
In  the  Berkshire  zareba,  at  the  diagonally  opposite  end 
of  the  position,  the  hand-to-hand  fight  was  in  full  swing. 
The  Gatling  gun  redoubt  had  been  rushed  by  the  enemy, 
all  our  poor  fellows  near  it  slain,  and  the  Berkshire 
working  parties  who  had  run  towards  their  stacked 
rifles,  which  were  between  them  and  the  charging  enemy 
(a  notable  deed  !),  were  fighting  hard,  bayonet  and 
bullet  v.  spear  and  sword.  Not  a  man  of  the  enemy  got 
out  of  the  zareba  alive  ;  they  died  there,  a  hundred  brave 
men  and  more,  under  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  banner 
which  they  had  planted  on  the  redoubt. 

After  twenty  minutes  of  this  desperate  fighting  all 
round  the  zarebas,  the  Martini-Henry  got  the  upper 
hand  and  the  attack  died  away.  Even  had  the  17th 
stood  its  ground  the  action  must  have  been  a  very 
fiercely  contested  one,  owing  to  the  suddenness  and 
determination  of  the  attack  ;  and  our  loss  must  have 
been  considerable.  Had  the  enemy  been  kind  enough 
to  let  us  know  the  precise  moment  they  were  going  to 
attack  us  with  their  swords  and  spears,  and  had  the 
British  army  been  drawn  up  in  battle  array  with  its 
breechloaders  to  meet  the  attack,  I  agree  with  Captain 
McNeill  thatwe  might  “hardly  have  lost  a  man,”  perhaps 
not  even  a  mule.  But  the  surprise  was  complete. 

Captain  McNeill  speaks  of  the  action  as  the  “most 
successful  one  of  the  campaign.”  In  truth  it  was 
Kafyifia  vlk r) — a  Cadmaean  victory.  As  exemplifying  the 
valour  of  the  British  fighting  man,  officer  or  private,  it 
was  successful  ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  that  generals 


should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  science  of  war,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  signal  illustration  of  a  successful 
battle.  Captain  McNeill’s  assertion  that  some  hours 
after  the  force  started  from  the  town  precise  information 
was  received  at  headquarters  of  large  bodies  of  the 
enemy  being  massed  at  our  objective  point,  but  that  no 
information  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  Sir  John  McNeill, 
is  a  very  serious  one  which  may  be  left  to  Sir  G. 
Graham  to  answer.  But  even  if  neither  heliograph 
nor  mounted  messenger  were  used,  there  was  the 
Dolphin's  big  gun  banging  away  all  the  time  ;  there, 
before  our  eyes,  were  the  columns  of  dust  shot  up  into 
the  air  by  the  bursting  shells,  whirling  and  dancing 
fantastically  before  our  very  eyes  like  vast  desert- 
wraiths  starting  up  to  warn  us  of  our  danger. 

Enough  and  more  than  enough  has  been  said  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  attack  was  a  surprise,  a  dis¬ 
astrous  surprise  ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  I  can  summon 
other  witnesses.  The  question,  Who  was  responsible 
for  it?  is  not  so  easy  to  establish.  Major  de  Cosson 
calls  attention  to  the  following  points  :  (1)  When  the 
force  marched  out  of  Suakin  only  one  squadron  of 
cavalry  was  told  off  to  scout  in  front  of  no  less  than  five 
battalions  of  infantry  and  other  details,  such  as  marching 
in  two  squares,  one  of  which  enclosed  a  very  large  and 
valuable  convoy.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  Sir 
John  McNeill  was  much  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  did  not  actually  apply  for  more  cavalry. 
Should  a  general,  if  he  finds  that  he  .  has  not  sufficient 
cavalry  to  scout  efficiently,  follow  the  example  of  Oliver 
Twist  and  ask  for  more  ?  On  the  other  hand,  a  general 
may  be  perfectly  justified  in  considering  that  he  is  dis¬ 
playing  a  more  soldier-like  spirit  if  he  raises  no  question 
about  the  force  given  him  and  simply  does  the  best  he 
can  with  it.  (2)  It  may  be  asked,  ought  a  general,  if 
his  military  instinct  tells  him  that  a  halting  ground  is  in 
a  dangerous  situation,  consent  to  remain  there?  Major 
de  Cosson  thinks  not  ;  the  leader,  he  says,  is  entirely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  position  he  takes  up.  “  Of  the  wisdom 
of  halting  where  we  did  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  had 
we  gone  on  the  disaster  would  have  been  more  serious. 
Even  when  the  work  was  progressing  most  busily 
nobody  was  far  away  from  his  place,  and  I  believe  that 
had  five  minutes  clear  notice  been  given  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy,  the  whole  force  could  have  been  disposed 
to  resist  attack  without  much  loss.”  Then  Major  de 
Cosson  dwells  upon  the  serious  error  in  sending  so 
small  a  cavalry  force,  and  in  the  terrible  mistake  made 
by  the  vedettes  in  not  firing  their  carbines  when  they 
perceived  the  enemy  advancing.  It  is  against  the 
traditions  of  cavalry  that  vedettes  should  fire — traditions 
adapted  to  European  warfare;  but  here,  in  a  thick  bush, 
among  sudden,  deadly,  swift-footed  savages  ! 

My  own  opinion  is  :  That  not  sufficient  importance  was 
attached  by  the  General  in  command,  or  his  colleagues, 
to  the  ample  warning  of  the  coming  attack,  which  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Intelligence  Department  at  Suakin 
many  days  before  the  battle;  that  Sir  Gerald  Graham 
and  Sir  John  McNeill  underrated  the  dash  and  daring 
of  the  enemy— otherwise,  the  former  would  not  have 
sent  out  with  the  fighting  force  so  enormous  and  un¬ 
wieldy  a  convoy,  and  the  latter  would  not  have  consented 
to  go  with  so  small  a  force  of  cavalry;  that  all  the 
generals  and  officers  of  the  force  were  permeated  by 
that  reckless,  happy-go-lucky  idea  of  conducting  warfare 
which  is  characteristic  of  their  race,  and  which,  while 
not  redounding  to  the  military  reputation  of  the  leaders, 
has  certainly  given  the  rank  and  file  many  magnificent 
opportunities  of  showing  their  quality. 

Finally,  I  would  express  my  conviction  that  the  real 
responsibility  for  the  disastrous  but  glorious  surprise  at 
McNeill’s  zareba,  and  for  the  general  collapse  and  failure 
of  the  entire  expedition,  rests  with  those  who  were  in 
authority  at  the  time  in  England.  The  Suakin  Expedi¬ 
tion  of  1885  and  its  conduct  throughout  were  marked 
by  stupidity — that  kind  of  stupidity  against  which  the 
gods  themselves  contend  in  vain. — Yours  faithfully, 

Wentworth  Huyshe, 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  Times  with 

Sir  Gerald  Graham's  Field  Force  in  1885. 

[We  think  that  the  readers  of  this  account  will  not 
require  us  to  justify  further  our  condemnation  of  Sir 
John  McNeill’s  generalship. — Ed.  S.  /?.] 
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REVIEWS. 

MR.  S.  R.  CROCKETT’S  LATEST. 

“  Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat.”  By  S.  R.  Crockett.  London  : 
Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster.  1895. 

R.  CROCKETT  has  “gathered,”  so  he  says, 
“from  the  years  1889  to  1895” — whatever  that 
phrase  may  mean — a  number  of  very  indifferent  short 
stories,  most  of  which  have  some  casual  connection  with 
the  province  of  Galloway.  Mr.  Crockett  has  so  many 
admirers  that  he  will  forgive  our  dissent  when  we  marvel 
at  his  fame.  The  reviewer  is  not  a  Scotchman,  and  may 
lose  some  subtle  quality  through  that  misfortune.  These 
stories  appear  to  his  eyes  to  be  simply  failures  in  adapta¬ 
tion.  “Saint  Lucy  of  the  Eyes, ’’for  instance,  is  mainly  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope’s  gallant  adventurer — with  Stevenson’s 
drowsy  woman  with  the  feline  eyes,  Poe’s  horror  of 
whiteness  (upon  which  Mr.  Hudson  has  enlarged)  and 
other  reminiscences  worked  in.  “  Fenwick  Major’s  Little 
Un,”  again,  is  a  “manly”  story  in  the  vein  of  Sims  : 
“Three  cheers  for  the  little  wife,  I  say.  What  are  you 
fellows  snuffling  at  there  ?  Why  can’t  you  cheer?”  (We 
give  it  up.)  Barrie  has  evidently  most  to  answer  for  in 
the  humorous  sketches.  Mr.  Crockett  has  still  to  learn 
not  to  snivel  at  his  own  essays  in  pathos,  nor  to  be 
alarmed  at  his  own  bogle  stories.  In  another  place  he 
tells  an  extremely  silly  story  about  “  Seven  Dead  Men,” 
and  proceeds  :  “This  was  the  story  we  told,  and  there 
was  not  a  face  among  the  audience  that  did  not  blanch.” 
It  needs  a  strong  story  to  carry  that  rider.  It  makes  a 
weak  one  absurd.  Poe  explained  all  that  to  Lever  years 
ago. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  stories  are  mostly  lengthy 
(for  their  matter),  pointless,  and  ill  told,  Mr.  Crockett 
writes  a  kind  of  rheumatic  English  that  is  at  times 
positively  painful.  It  is  the  one  thing  unquestionably 
his.  He  is  afflicted  with  a  few  deservedly  obsolete 
words.  An  irresistible  impulse  makes  him  use  them, 
an  equally  irresistible  persuasion  that  not  one  reader  in 
a  hundred  will  understand  them,  forces  him  to  add  the 
meaning  in  brackets.  At  a  moving  moment  each  man 
grasps  his  “jockteleg.”  Then  the  action  is  suspended 
while  Mr.  Crockett  explains  that  he  means  “the 
smuggler’s  sheath  knife.”  He  writes,  too,  of  “that 
inbred  belief  of  Galloway  in  itself,  which  the  ill  affected 
and  envious  nominate  its  conceit”;  he  tells  us  “  no  man 
could  climb  that  mural  precipice  and  live,”  meaning 
not  a  huge  wall,  but  simply  just  a  common  precipice  ; 
and  remarks,  a  la  Chadband,  in  his  preface,  “  the 
imagination  of  my  heart  is  left  unto  me  desolate.” 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  italics  are,  of  course, 
ours. 

He  asserts  in  this  preface  that  he  really  has  dreams 
and  ideas  of  his  own,  but  that  they  leave  him  when  he 
awakes — “as  the  rosy  fingers  of  the  dawn  melt  and  the 

_ broad  day  fares  forth,  the  vision  fades.”  This  perhaps 

partly  explains  Mr.  Crockett’s  variegated  matter.  He 
offers,  indeed,  the  present  miscellany  as  an  attempt  to 
gather  this  “fairy  gold”  of  his  dreams.  That  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  at  all  how  it  strikes  us.  “Fairy  gold” 
indeed,  and  “  The  Book  of  my  Youth,  of  my  Love,  and 
of  my  Heart !  ”  Go  to,  Mr.  Crockett !  One  must  live, 
perhaps,  and  even  write  miscellanies,  but  one  need  not 
give  oneself  airs  of  that  sort.  It  provokes  a  reviewer 
to  be  hard  on  you. 

A  special  appeal  is  made  to  the  patriotic  Scot 
by  Mr.  Ardrew  Lang’s  stirring  ballad  of  Kenmure. 
“The  heather’s  in  a  blaze,  Willie,”  it  runs,  and, 
though  dealing  with  Kenmures  chiefly,  conjures  up  a 
vision  in  the  mind  of  the  imaginative  reader  of  in¬ 
numerable  ministers  rising  to  the  tune  of  “Remember 
R.  L.  S.,  Willie,  Remember  fair  Barrie,”  and  taking 
their  pens  and  fortunes  in  their  hands  for  the  sake  of 
“  fairy  gold.”  In  a  note  Mr.  Crockett  thanks  Mr.  Lang 
for  thus  spicing  “  the  plain  fare  here  set  out  in  honour 
of  the  ancient  Free  Province.”  The  present  reviewer 
cannot  help  doubting  whether  Mr.  Lang  has  really 
read  these  stories  he  has  so  kindly  introduced.  The 
longest  of  them  (78  pp.),  “in  honour  of  the  ancient 
Free  Province,”  is  Italian,  and  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  Galloway  except  that  the  hero  claims  to  have 
been  born  there.  The  next  is  a  story  of  the  Commune, 
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told  by  a  German  waiter  to  (“in  honour  of  the  ancient 
Free  Province”)  a  Galloway  man.  John  Arniston,  hero 
of  the  next  in  order,  was  a  Fleet  Street  journalist  who 
robbed  a  postman  in  Londoji  (“  in  honour  of  the  ancient 
Free  Province”).  Honour  indeed  to  the  ancient  Free 
Province  !  Some  enterprising  medicine  vendor  with  a 
drug  on  hand  might  do  worse  than  test  local  patriotism 
with  “Galloway  pills” — a  copy  of  a  special  ballad 
round  each  box — “in  honour  of  the  ancient  Free 
Province.”  One  cannot  help  admiring  the  sturdy 
patriotism  that  makes  this  kind  of  book  a  commercial 
success. 

AN  IDEAL  SPORTSMAN. 

“  Sir  Samuel  Baker :  a  Memoir.”  By  T.  Douglas 
Murray  and  A.  Silva  White.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1895. 

TT7HAT  the  new  continent  of  America  was  to  the 
VV  England  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  unknown  interior 
of  Africa  has  been  to  the  England  of  Queen  Victoria. 
Each  new  continent  in  turn  has  afforded  scope  for  the 
development  of  the  national  characteristics  of  courage, 
perseverance,  resourcefulness,  and  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  national  passion  for  adventure.  It  is  true,  broadly 
speaking,  that  in  men  of  action,  as  well  as  in  men  of 
letters,  only  a  faint  and  shadowy  resemblance  can  be 
traced  between  this  age  of  decadence,  “this  ghastly, 
thin-faced  time  of  ours,”  and  “  the  spacious  times  of 
great  Elizabeth,”  that  lusty  old  world  still  in  the  heyday 
of  its  vigour — with  its  Shakespeare  and  his  circle  of 
Immortals,  to  represent  the  life  of  letters,  and  itsHumfrey 
Gilbert  and  Richard  Grenville,  not  to  speak  of  Raleigh, 
and  Drake,  and  Hawkins,  to  represent  the  life  of 
adventure. 

Strange  to  say,  it  is  in  our  adventurers,  not  in  our 
poets,  that  we  approach  nearest  to  the  men  of  those  days 
of  England’s  greatness ;  for  Gordon  is  certainly  the 
equal,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  the  superior,  of 
Humfrey  Gilbert ;  and  the  noblest  figure  except  Living¬ 
stone  in  the  list  of  our  African  explorers,  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  is  not  unworthy  of  a  place  among  the  stout 
adventurers  of  Elizabethan  England.  Born  in  1821, 
Samuel  White  Baker  had  the  blood  of  a  fighting  sea- 
captain  in  his  veins,  for  his  grandfather,  Valentine 
Baker,  gave  up  his  career  in  the  Royal  Navy  to  take 
the  command  of  a  privateer  which  he  himself  equipped, 
and  in  which  he  fought  in  1782  a  French  frigate  double 
the  size  of  his  sloop,  and  forced  the  man-of-war  to 
strike  her  flag.  Baker’s  adventurous  nature,  rest¬ 
less  in  its  quest  of  active  employment,  tried  more 
than  one  occupation  before  he  found  the  life-work 
for  which  he  was  made.  His  eight  years’  labour  of 
agricultural  development  in  the  colony  of  Newera  Eliya 
in  Ceylon  ;  his  work  of  railway  enterprise  in  Turkey; 
but,  above  all,  his  devotion  to  the  pursuit  of  big- 
game,  had  acted  as  a  preparation  when,  at  nearly  forty 
years  of  age,  he  set  his  face  for  Africa,  entering  the  yet 
unexplored  interior  by  the  old  waterway  of  the  Nile. 
He  went  out  in  the  main  as  a  sportsman  ;  but  the  sports¬ 
man,  as  in  the  case  of  Selous,  soon  developed  into  the 
explorer.  After  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Abyssinian  tributaries  of  the  Nile,  he  started  again, 
accompanied  by  an  ideal  wife  for  an  explorer,  to  meet 
Speke  and  Grant  returning  from  the  discovery  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza.  Meeting  with  and  parting  from  the 
two  successful  travellers  at  Gondokoro,  Baker  continued 
his  expedition  under  almost  overwhelming  difficulties, 
actually  worked  his  way  on  to  the  kingdom  of  Unyoro, 
and  discovered  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  second1 
source  of  the  Nile,  a  large  body  of  water  which  he 
named  Albert  Nyanza,  though  he  just  missed  discover¬ 
ing  the  great  Ruwenzori  mountains  when  within  easy 
reach  of  them. 

Returning  to  England,  where  his  achievements  re¬ 
ceived  the  very  inadequate  acknowledgment  of  knight¬ 
hood,  he  lived  chiefly  in  Norfolk  for  four  years,  and  then, 
in  1869,  the  Khedive  appointed  him  to  be  Governor- 
General  of  the  country  of  the  Equatorial  Nile,  with  a 
special  commission  to  suppress  the  slave-trade. 

Here  Baker  believed  he  had  found  a  work  worth 
doing,  and  went,  sanguine  of  complete  success,  to  the 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  to  be  followed  by  Gordon. 
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But  he  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  an  ancient 
institution.  The  slave-trade  had  its  roots  in  Egypt, 
from  whence  came  a  steady  demand  which  ensured  the 
continuance  of  the  supply.  In  spite  of  the  Khedive’s 
commission  to  Baker,  Egypt  itself  was  unaffected  in  its 
attitude  towards  the  slave-trade,  while  the  slave-trade 
was  so  vitally  connected  with  the  trade  in  ivory  that  the 
whole  commercial  interests  of  the  Equatorial  Provinces 
were  united  in  maintaining  it.  The  Egyptian  officials 
threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Baker’s  attempts  to 
abolish  the  slave-trade,  and  Baker  himself  was  forced  at 
last  to  recognize  the  futility  of  his  efforts,  though  it  was 
not  till  a  later  date  that  he  perceived  the  only  policy  that 
could  really  extirpate  this  nefarious  traffic. 

Baker,  though  beaten  by  the  slave-trade,  was  other¬ 
wise  successful,  his  fearless  and  at  the  same  time 
friendly  and  peaceable  attitude  making  him  extra¬ 
ordinarily  attractive  to  and  popular  with  the  bolder 
native  tribes,  with  whom  personality  counts  for  so 
much.  He  annexed  and  occupied,  if  one  can  use  the 
term,  the  vast  regions  of  the  Equatorial  Nile  up  to  and 
including  Unyoro,  from  the  throne  of  which  kingdom 
he  deposed  the  treacherous  Kabr^ga,  not  without  help 
from  Mtesa,  King  of  Uganda.  His  brilliant  conduct 
of  this  expedition  shows  Baker’s  powers  as  a  leader  of 
men  and  a  master  of  native  warfare  and  diplomacy  at 
their  highest. 

In  1873  Baker  resigned,  and  in  1874  settled  down  at 
Sandford  Orleigh,  in  South  Devon.  His  life-work  was 
done,  but  his  interest  remained  keen  in  Egypt  and  the 
East,  and  his  views,  marked  by  experience  and  common- 
sense,  may  be  studied  with  advantage  to-day.  Here  is 
his  eminently  practical  plan  for  crushing  the  slave-trade, 
from  a  letter  written  in  1884:  “  Nothing  will  ever  sup¬ 
press  the  slave-hunting  of  the  White  Nile  regions  unless 
England  shall  assume  the  supreme  command  in  Egypt. 
Then  — emancipate  all  slaves  after  twelve  months’ 
notice;  introduce  a  Vagrant  Act,  compel  them  to  labour, 
otherwise  they  will  become  vagabonds.  Organize  an 
institution  for  female  slaves,  from  which  they  may  be 
hired  as  servants  ;  let  a  proclamation  be  issued  declaring 
slave-hunting  or  conveyance  of  a  cargo  of  slaves  to  be 
piracy  ;  hang  about  a  dozen  of  the  principals,  not  the 
little  men  who  are  the  employes,”  &c. 

Baker’s  letters,  indeed,  are  the  most  valuable  part  of 
a  very  valuable  book.  They  embody  the  experience  of 
a  life,  and,  especially  when  he  criticizes  the  Porte  and 
prospects  of  reform  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  are,  coming 
as  they  do  from  a  friend  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  weighty 
and  to  the  point.  “We  should,”  he  writes  after  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  “  insist  upon  the  immediate  appointment 
of  certain  English  Governors  in  the  chief  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor.  Such  a  decision  would  save  the  Ottoman 
Empire  from  destruction,  and  would  at  the  same  time 
check  the  influence  of  Russia.”  The  opportunity  was, 
of  course,  lost,  and  now  we  are  confronted  by  the 
shocking  results  of  Turkish  misgovernment  in  Armenia. 
Had  we  struck  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  insisted  on 
the  appointment  of  British  administrators,  we  should 
have  stopped  the  recurrence  of  the  atrocities  and  put  an 
end  to  the  anarchy  and  misery  which  everywhere  follows 
Mohammedan  government  like  its  shadow. 

“I  would  never,”  says  Baker  in  the  same  letter, 
“believe  any  Oriental,  or  trust  to  any  promise 
made  by  the  Turks.”  While  admitting  the  force  of 
this  criticism,  one  is  obliged  to  reflect  that  our  own 
system  of  party  government  has  its  drawbacks  ;  for  here 
we  have  Sir  Edward  Grey  using  courageous  words  with 
regard  to  possible  French  interference  with  our  interests 
and  the  interests  of  Egypt  on  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile,  while  not  a  penny  is  spent,  not  a  man  or  gun 
despatched  to  occupy  the  vast  regions  we  claim,  which, 
for  want  of  effective  occupation,  may  one  day  be  the 
means  of  drawing  us  into  a  war  with  France,  and  all 
because  the  party  in  office  hope  to  postpone  the  trifling 
expenditure  that  would  be  necessary,  and  to  leave  to 
their  political  opponents  the  supposed  disadvantage  of 
sending  the  expedition  and  paying  the  bill. 

When  Gordon  was  sent  out,  Baker  freely  placed  his 
experience  at  his  disposal,  and  the  letters  of  the  great 
African  explorer  to  the  hero  of  Khartoum  are  not  the 
least  interesting  feature  of  the  book. 

Here  a  word  may  be  said  for  the  ability  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  with  which  Mr.  T.  Douglas  Murray  and  his  co¬ 


editor  have  dealt  with  their  subject ;  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  fail  with 
such  ample  and  excellent  materials  for  their  memoir  of 
the  great  explorex  and  sportsman. 

Cool,  courageous,  resourceful,  never  so  much  at  ease 
as  when  in  action,  Baker  was,  in  truth,  a  model  explorer. 
Like  the  Elizabethan  adventurers  in  his  steady  daring  and 
resolute  grappling  with  difficulties,  he  was  also  like  them 
in  his  grandly  chivalrous  attitude  towards  the  natives. 

“  It  requires,”  he  writes  after  his  return  from  Lake  Albert 
to  Khartoum,  “  great  tact  and  patience  to  avoid  coming 
into  conflict  with  them  [the  natives]  ;  but  thankful  I  am 
to  say  that  never  at  any  negro  have  I  pulled  trigger  ; 
thus  I  have  no  blood  on  my  hands.  We  have  been 
attacked  twice,  and  the  sentry  at  night  was  once  obliged 
to  shoot  a  man  ;  but  I  have  always  abstained  from  firing 
even  when  the  arrows  were  whizzing  over  us.  ...  I 
would  not  condescend  to  fire  at  a  poor  devil  of  a  savage 
except  in  an  extremity.” 

If  one  may  agree  with  Stobseus  that  happiness  means 
vigorous  and  successful  activity  in  all  your  undertakings, 
Baker,  the  successful  explorer  and  sportsman,  was  a 
happy  man  ;  but  he  had  other  and  rarer  good  fortune, 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  interest  he  excites  :  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  companionship  of  his  second  wife,  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  his  explorations,  and  than  whom,  to  adopt 
Fielding’s  language,  no  one  has  possessed  a  faithfuller 
or  braver  friend.  The  courage  and  perseverance  of 
this  goodly  English  gentleman  were  equalled  by  the 
fearless  bearing  and  fortitude  of  his  trusty  comrade 
who  was  also  his  devoted  wife. 

Pleasant  it  is,  tired  with  the  morbid  introspection,  the 
egomania  and  hysterical  outpourings  of  the  new  women 
with  whom  novelists  of  their  own  sex  have  been  recently 
flooding  the  book  market,  to  let  one’s  eyes  rest  on  this 
simple  and  true  woman  voyaging  quietly  at  her  husband’s 
side  into  the  darkness  of  the  unknown  continent ;  and 
it  may,  we  think,  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  owes  not  a  little  of  that  fair  fame  for 
chivalry  and  humanity  which  distinguishes  him  from 
other  and  more  widely  advertised  explorers,  to  the 
influence  of  “the  Morning  Star,”  as  the  natives  of  Un¬ 
yoro  called  her,  the  companion  of  his  wanderings  and 
the  sharer  of  the  danger  and  difficulty,  and  therefore, 
in  justice,  of  the  honour  of  his  adventurous  and  memor¬ 
able  career.  “  On  arrival  at  Fatiko,”  writes  her  hus¬ 
band,  “  she  was  in  a  storm  of  bullets.  She  has  always 
been  my  prime  minister  to  give  good  counsel  in  moments 
of  difficulty  and  danger.” 

The  editors  of  this  memoir  of  Baker  have  taken  care 
that  his  reputation  as  an  explorer  and  administrator 
should  not  suffer  eclipse  by  his  fame  as  a  hunter  of  big- 
game  ;  for  they  have  given  but  a  part  of  a  single  chapter, 
out  of  thirty-three  which  compose  the  book,  to  this  side 
of  his  life,  so  prominent  and  important  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
This  suppression,  though  natural,  sins  against  our 
sense  of  proportion.  The  love  of  big-game  hunting 
took  Baker  to  Ceylon,  sent  him  into  untrodden  Africa, 
and,  even  after  he  retired  to  the  seclusion  of  Sandford 
Orleigh,  was  strong  enough,  as  late  as  1880,  to  carry 
the  veteran  explorer  to  India,  where  his  unerring  aim 
accounted,  in  this  and  other  visits,  for  twenty-two  tigers, 
without,  we  are  assured,  a  miss.  Again,  Baker’s  career  as 
a  writer  began  with  his  “  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon,” 
published  in  1853,  and  the  last  considerable  work  from 
his  pen  was  “  Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways,”  published 
in  1890. 

The  truth  is,  Baker  was  an  ideal  sportsman,  who  be¬ 
came  the  greatest  of  the  African  explorers  of  our  day 
largely  through  the  natural  pluck,  tenacity,  and  resource 
which  had  been  developed  to  the  utmost  in  the  hunting 
of  big-game.  Sport,  as  understood  by  him,  was  not  mere 
slaughter,  but  a  succession  of  duels  between  the  sports¬ 
man  and  his  game,  in  which  the  nicest  and  most  chival¬ 
rous  regard  forfair-play  prevented  the  taking  of  any  mean 
advantage.  His  lofty  ideal  of  sport  no  doubt  helped  him 
to  be  as  finely  chivalrous  as  he  was  in  his  encounters 
with  hostile  natives.  He  had  the  highest  opinion  of  the 
valuable  educative  influence,  especially  for  the  soldier, 
of  the  pursuit  of  dangerous  game.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  in  the  scanty  space  the  editors  of  the  present 
volume  have  allowed  themselves  to  sketch  this  side  of 
Baker’s  remarkable  personality,  we  miss  much  that  can 
be  ill  spared  ;  for  instance,  the  genuine  delight  with 
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which  he  chronicles  a  “  beautifully  correct  ”  shot,  and 
the  curious  yet  perfectly  unaffected  tenderness  with 
which  he  speaks  of  the  little  Fletcher-rifle,  which  ac¬ 
companied  me  like  a  faithful  dog  throughout  my  journey 
of  nearly  five  years  to  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

THE  PASSING  OF  MARY  STUART. 

‘  <  The  Tragedy  of  Fotheringay.  ”  Founded  on  the  J ournal 
of  D.  Bourgoing,  Physician  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
and  on  unpublished  MS.  documents.  By  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott.  London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1895. 

F  the  Salic  Law  had  ever  commended  itself  to  the 
English  people,  the  history  of  the  Tudor  period 
would  have  been  entirely  changed.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  tale  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Queen  Elizabeth  imports  a 
tragic  comedy  of  womanhood  into  the  sober  page  of 
sixteenth-century  government.  For  it  can  scarcely  be 
questioned  that  the  bitter  hatred  which  urged  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  do  her  rival  to  death  was  far  more  the  enmity 
of  one  woman  for  another  than  of  a  Queen  for.  a 
sister  sovereign.  In  the  first  place,  Elizabeth  was  quite 
clever  enough  to  discern  Mary’s  mental  superiority, 
and  it  may  also  have  been  that  she — the  vainest  of 
women — grew  weary  of  listening  to  panegyrics  on  her 
rival’s  loveliness.  Of  two  haters,  moreover,  there  is 
always  one  who  hates  while  the  other  is  merely  forced 
into  a  position  of  antagonism,  and  that  one  was  Eliza¬ 
beth.  That  Mary,  who  possessed  something  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  great  nature,  neither  disliked  the  Queen  of 
England  nor  suspected  her  sentiments  toward  herself  may 
be  assumed  from  her  persistence  in  claiming  England  s 
hospitality  in  defiance  of  the  counsels  of  her  friends. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  a  guest  but  as  a  prisoner 
that  Mary  learned  Elizabeth’s  mind  concerning  her, 
through  eighteen  years  of  captivity  which  ended  on  the 
scaffold.  The  incidents  of  the  closing  scenes,  from  her 
installation  at  Fotheringay  till  her  burial  atPeterborough, 
now  form  the  subject  of  a  volume  compiled  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott  from  the  journal  of  Bourgoing, 
who  acted  as  physician  to  Queen  Mary  during,  her 
captivity,  and  various  hitherto  unpublished  manuscripts. 
The  desire  of  the  editor  seems  to  be  solely  confined  to 
proving  Mary’s  undoubted  devotion  to  the  Catholic 
cause,  and  little  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  extent 
to  which  these  documents  may  illuminate  our  conception 
of  her  character.  Bourgoing  began  to  keep  his  journal 
in  1586,  about  the  time  when  the  discovery  of  the 
Babington  plot  had  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  Elizabeth’s 
resentment.  But  it  was  not  until  her  removal  to 
Fotheringay,  to  be  there  brought  to  trial  for  complicity 
in  this  conspiracy,  that  Bourgoing  had  anything 
momentous  to  chronicle.  At  first,  Mary  refused  to  meet 
her  accusers — forty-eight  of  them,  the  flower  of  the 
English  nobility — but  afterwards,  fearing  her  persistence 
would  merely  consign  her  to  secret  murder  instead  of 
public  execution,  she  consented  “  to  answer  to  that  accu- 
\sation  only  which  touches  on  the  life  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  ” 
Of  the  actual  trial  Bourgoing  made  a  minute  record,  and 
as  we  read  it  the  strange  scene  lives  again.  Around  the 
great  chamber  sit  the  forty-eight :  Burleigh,  with  the 
heart  of  a  bully,  and  Walsingham,  of  the  light  fantastic 
toe,  first  of  their  number,  and  both  implacable  foes  of 
the  solitary  woman  whose  fair  presence  and  fluent 
tongue  enabled  her  to  refute  their  brusque  indictments 
in  mellifluous  phrases  which  only  serve  to  deepen 
their  distrust.  The  death  sentence  was,  moreover,  a 
foregone  conclusion,  though  “Good  Queen  Bess,”  who 
invariably  lacked  the  courage  of  her  crimes,  delayed  the 
signing  of  the  warrant  in  the  hope  that  Mary’s  jailer 
would  relieve  her  of  the  responsibility.  But  Sir  Amyas 
Paulet  was  a  cautious  man,  and  retained,  it  may  be, 
some  vestige  of  honour,  though  he  certainly  cherished 
no  sympathy  for  his  royal  prisoner.  His  scruples  were, 
however,  strong  enough  to  save  the  Queen  of  Scots  from 
the  assassin’s  dagger,  and  so  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy 
was  played  out  to  its  dramatic  end. 

At  the  hour  of  its  enactment,  however,  the  only  person 
who  realized  its  dramatic  possibilities  was  the  victim 

(herself.  Never  for  one  moment  did  Mary  Stuart  forget 
that  in  her  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  two  lines  of 
kings  whose  divine  right  to  rule  a  race,  thwarted,  found 
in  the  perfect  governance  of  herself  a  sovereign  satis¬ 
faction.  That  superb  arrogance,  the  heritage  of  the 
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Stuart-Guise  spirit  which,  concentrated  by  years  of 
inertia,  became  the  master  passion  of  Mary  Stuart  s 
life,  served  her  better  towards  this  end  than  even  her 
zeal  for  the  Holy  Catholic  Faith,  fervent  as  that  was. 
Before  her  inflexible  will,  which  bent  death  itself  to  her 
honour  and  glory,  every  trace  of  a  woman’s  natural 
weakness  vanished,  although  the  grace  and  sweetness 
of  womanhood  remained  to  embarrass  the  enemies  who 
watched  her  last  hour,  and  to  rouse  the  impassioned 
sympathy  of  posterity  throughout  all  ages.  The  part 
she  had  to  play,  better  than  any  had  played  it  before  her, 
intoxicated  her  soul  and  absorbed  her  energies.  The 
details  of  the  drama,  not  the  craven  fear  of  death,  en¬ 
grossed  her  last  thoughts,  for  there  was  in  Mary  Stuart, 
as  in  all  great  characters,  the  power  of  adopting  a  pose 
and  acting  up  to  it.  If  she  could  not  reign  a  queen  she 
could  at  least  die  a  queen,  and  prove  thereby  how  a 
beautiful  death  may  colour  the  page  of  history  when  the 
lives  of  sovereigns  dully  imagined  and  profitably  spent 
inspire  naught  but  the  coldest  chronicle. 

So  died  Mary  Stuart — a  great  woman.  And  if  any 
should  be  disposed  to  find  in  the  tradition  of  her  imperial 
beauty  the  sum  total  of  her  greatness,  let  them  read  the 
letters  of  farewell  written  during  the  days  that  elapsed 
between  the  word  of  her  doom  and  its  fulfilment. 
Several  are  addressed  to  Elizabeth  and  others,  includ¬ 
ing  one  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope,  and  one.  to  the  Duke  of 
Guise  which  runs  thus  :  “  My  good  Cousin,  You  whom 
I  hold  as  dearest  to  me  in  the  world,  I  bid  you  adieu, 
being  ready,  through  unjust  judgment,  to  be  put  to  a 
death  such  as  no  one  of  our  race,  thanks  be  to  God, 
has  ever  suffered,  still  less  one  of  my  quality  ;  but,  my 
good  cousin,  praise  God  for  it,  as  I  was  useless  in  the 
world  for  the  cause  of  God  and  His  Church  being  in  the 
state  I  was,  and  I  hope  my  death  will  testify  to  my  con¬ 
stancy  in  the  faith,  and  my  readiness  to  die  for  the  up¬ 
holding  and  restoration  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
unhappy  island.  And  although  no  executioner  has  ever 
before  dipped  his  hand  in  our  blood,  be  not  ashamed  of 
it,  my  dear  friend,  for  the  condemnation  of  heretics  and 
enemies  of  the  Church  (and  who  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  me,  a  free  queen)  is  profitable  before  God  for  the 
children  of  His  Church.  ...  I  recommend  to  you  then 
my  poor  servants,  the  discharge  of  my  debts,  and  I  beg 
you  to  have  some  annual  obit  founded  for  my  soul,  not 
at  your  expense,  but  please  make  the  necessary  solicita¬ 
tions  and  give  the  orders  which  shall  be  required.  And 
you  shall  understand  my  intentions,  by  these  my  poor 
desolate  servants,  eye-witnesses  of  this  my  last  tragedy. 
All  are  masterpieces  of  English  prose — prose. with  a  dig¬ 
nity  and  a  cadence  in  it  even  rarer  now  than  it  was  then. 
These  letters  express,  with  consummate  art,  . all  the  cold 
passion  of  her  nature,  her  unwavering  pride  in  her  royal 
right  and  in  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Pity  for 
herself  she  has  none  ;  that  and  all  other  human  emotion 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  ecstasy  of  “  this  my  last  tragedy. 
She  sees  herself  “  a  queen  who  has  been  called  very 
Christian,  and  who  dies  a  Catholic  and  destitute  of  all 
means,”  and  before  the  dramatic  intensity  of  this  end 
life  itself  has  lost  its  savour.  To  each  correspondent 
she  commends  her  “poor  desolate  servants  almost  in 
the  same  words,  although  months  elapse  between  the 
letters,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  certain  rigidity  of  soul 
and  an  almost  masculine  poverty  of  epithet.  After  reading 
Bourgoing’s  diary  and  her  own  letters,  obviously  her  own 
from  a  sentence  complaining  that  she  had  not  “  one  soli¬ 
tary  person  to  aid  me  to  make  very  rough  copies  and  to 
write  from  my  dictation,”  it  seems  possible  that  history 
has  hitherto  magnified  her  physical  attractions  at  the 
expense  of  her  mental  attainments,  urged  thereto  by 
the  romance  of  the  tragedy  she  played  so  well.  The 
portrait  and  the  medallion  included  in  this  volume  have 
more  of  masculine  energy  than  feminine  charm  in.  the 
high  forehead  and  clear-cut  features  that  bear  little 
resemblance  either  to  the  portrait  at  Holyrood  or 
Clouet’s  picture,  which,  although  painted  in  the  flower 
of  her  youth,  lacks  both  loveliness  and  allurement. 
But  if  the  impotence  of  the  artist  has  cast  a  doubt  upon 
her  legendary  beauty,  her  letters  alone  are  sufficient 
proof  of  her  intellectual  superiority  not  only  to  Elizabeth, 
but  to  any  of  those  into  whose  hand  fortune  delivered 
her.  And  if  her  greatness  served  her  rather  tor  death 
than  for  life,  it  has  still  sufficed  to  weave  around  her 
memory  the  shroud  of  an  immortal  romance. 
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SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AS  A  PARLOUR 
GAME. 

“The  Source  and  Mode  of  Solar  Energy  throughout 
the  Universe.”  By  I.  W.  Heysinger,  M.A.,  M.D. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott.  1895. 

TT  is  not  all  of  us  who  can  give  our  time  exclusively  to 
J-  scientific  investigations,  and  join  in  the  great  game 
of  scientific  research.  Yet  as  one  sits  by  the  fire  of  a 
winter  evening  and  reads  of  this  great  discovery  and 
that,  and  the  praises  of  this  or  that  great  leader,  the 
itch  of  speculation  is  apt  to  be  aroused.  And  as  a  result 
we  now  have  to  consider  seriously  a  new  species  of 
books  that  will  no  doubt  in  time  have  its  own  specialists 
and  collectors,  and  which  to  an  irresponsible  reviewer 
reads  delightfully  enough,  books  which  embody  the 
results  of  this  new  amusement  for  the  more  serious 
classes:  “  research-elle,”  we  might  call  it  on  the 
analogy,  which  will  at  once  occur  to  every  one,  of 
bagatelle,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  “  researchette.” 

It  seems  a  fascinating  occupation;  though  at  present, 
of  course,  many  of  its  discoveryettes  are  crude  enough. 
There  seems  to  be  a  need  of  sympathetic  criticism  ;  and 
its  workers — excluded  by  the  narrowness  and  prejudice 
of  legitimate  scientific  investigators  from  making  use  of 
the  ordinary  channels  of  communication — might  very 
well  consider  the  advisability  of  having  a  Royal  Society 
of  their  own,  a  kind  of  Britannia  metal  Royal  Society, 
with  Proceedings  and  all  complete.  Then  they  could 
meet  together  and  perfect  one  another  in  the  new 
amusement;  there  would  be  Doctor  Platt,  who  discovered 
the  “central  sun”  last  summer,  and  Mr.  Hovenden, 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  who  first  saw  molecules 
through  a  microscope — you  can  see  a  picture  of  them 
on  the  last  advertisement  page  of  Nature — and  the 
various  schools  of  Shakespearian  cryptogramists  and 
all  the  rain-makers,  and  the  Transatlantic  pedagogic 
people,  and  the  Zetetics — who  indeed  do  possess  a 
Society  already — and  perhaps  one  or  two  real  scientific 
investigators  ex  officio,  as  “  psychical  ”  amateurs.  Then 
there  is  theosophy — and  the  pyramids.  It  would  be  a 
delightful  gathering,  quite  as  nice  to  look  at  as  a  Royal 
Institution  soirde,  quite  as  rich  and  quite  as  contented 
with  itself.  But  we  wander  away  from  Dr.  Heysinger 
and  this  matter  of  solar  energy.  For  which  we  crave 
his  pardon. 

Dr.  Heysinger,  like  Newton,  is  a  thinker  rather  than 
an  experimentalist.  His  facts  are  none  of  them  new — 
indeed,  some  of  them  are  a  trifle  passe — and  they  have 
been  extracted  mainly  from  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  (a 
most  invaluable  source),  the  more  popular  works  of  the 
late  R.  A.  Proctor,  and  Lord  Salisbury’s  address  to  the 
British  Association.  Yet,  just  as  Newton  in  the  (quite 
incorrect)  nursery  story,  discovered  gravitation  in  a 
windfall,  where  most  of  us  find  only  maggots,  so  Dr. 
Heysinger  has  discovered  in  these  simple  and  quite 
popular  works  “a  simple,  all-embracing  cause,  a  few 
simple  and  uniformly  operative  principles  .  .  .  which, 
once  thoroughly  comprehended  and  rigidly  applied,  will 
be  found  to  elucidate  all  the  multifarious  phenomena  of 
siderial  space.”  Of  course,  it  is  electricity.  It  always 
is.  It  is  simply  wonderful  what  insight  unhampered  by 
excessive  knowledge  can  manage.  The  sun  is  a  kathode, 
and  the  planets  anodes,  and  so  the  attenuated  water 
vapour  (you  know)  between  us  and  the  sun  is  electrolized, 
and  the  hydrogen  goes  to  the  sun  and  the  oxygen  comes 
to  the  earth,  and  the  sun  is  luminous  because  the  positive 
pole  of  the  arc  light  is.  And  what  more  do  you  want  ?  It 
seems  to  us  a  very  pretty  piece  of  researchette,  and  we 
offer  Dr.  Heysinger  our  congratulations  unreservedly. 
Very  pretty  and  quite  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  thing 
is  the  treatment  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Sir  William  Thomp¬ 
son  as  separate  persons,  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to 
Clerk  Maxwell,  the  complete  ignorance  evident  of 
Lockyer’s  Meteoric  Hypothesis,  the  incidental  discovery 
of  a  populous  other  side  to  the  moon,  with  air  and  water 
•complete,  the  introduction  of  the  supposed  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  doubtful  connection  of  sun-spots  with  magnetic 
storms  as  “established  fact,”  and  the  concluding  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Mosaic  cosmogony. 

Now,  jesting  apart,  we  think  this  book — a  by  no  means 
ill-written  one — is  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  scien¬ 
tific  men,  though  perhaps  scarcely  in  the  way  its  author 


meant.  On  that  account  we  have  given  it  this  much 
space.  It  is  pretty  clearly  the  result  of  an  indigestion  of 
certain  very  popular  astronomical  writers  ;  and  especially 
of  Proctor  (who  is  quoted  forty-three  times)  and  Apple¬ 
ton’s  Cyclopedia  (thirty).  The  author  is  certainly  not  a 
fool ;  he  writes  neatly  and  sometimes  strongly,  and  he 
has  a  vivid  but  by  no  means  fantastic  imagination.  If 
he  is  a  young  man  he  may  even  have  a  future  before  him 
— though  not  as  a  philosopher.  But  his  ideas  are  loose, 
because,  as  his  quotations  show,  he  has  read  nothing 
but  a  loose  type  of  scientific  book,  books  that  aim  to 
give  startling  and  picturesque  results  rather  than  to 
demonstrate  and  educate.  It  is  perfectly  open  for  him 
to  plead  that  they  came  to  him  as  the  work  of  respon¬ 
sible  investigators,  and  therein  lies  our  moral.  He  has 
caught  their  style,  their  trick  of  seeming  to  reason — and 
behold  this  contribution  to  pseudo-scientific  literature  ! 
These  “  research-ette  ”  results  undoubtedly  increase  and 
multiply,  and  they  are,  we  fear,  the  direct  outcome  of  a 
well-meant  study  of  these  all  too  popular  popular  scien¬ 
tific  books.  And  a  considerable  number  of  persons  with 
the  leisure  to  write,  the  means  to  print,  and  (in  this  case 
at  any  rate)  considerable  ability,  are  lost  to  science 
thereby.  Yet  they  might  do  something  as  a  kind  of 
scientific  militia.  Is  it  not  worth  the  while  of  those 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  science  to  consider 
this  question  of  the  Utilization  of  the  Waste  Amateur? 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INCONCEIVABLE. 

“Rhythmic  Heredity:  Matter  a  Property  of  Energy.” 

By  H.  Croft  Hiller.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 
1894. 

N  the  beginning  was  the  “  First  Cause.”  This  in  due 
course  evolved  “energy,”  not  yet  become  matter, 
but  rhythmically  harmonized  into  “ether-points,”  which 
potentially  contained  all  that  we  know  as  matter.  These 
ether-points  in  combination  form  the  chemist’s  atom, 
and  further  combination  leads  to  the  physicist’s  mole¬ 
cule.  At  this  point  the  series  is  linked  on  to  the 
“  biophors  ”  and  other  hypothetical  substances  assumed 
by  Weismann,  so  that  we  pass  through  several  more 
stages  before  we  reach  anything  that  we  can  touch  or 
see.  The  chief  link  in  the  long  chain  is  the  rhythmically 
organized  ether,  and  on  this  Mr.  Hiller  dwells  with 
special  affection.  He  has  found  the  answer  to  Pilate’s 
famous  question,  and  put  truth  into  a  nutshell.  “It  is 
synchronism  with  ethereal  rhythm.” 

The  chief  “  note”  of  this  philosopher  is  his  affectation 
of  plain  common-sense  in  pushing  what  he  considers 
logic  to  lengths  which,  as  he  complacently  admits,  are 
absolutely  inconceivable.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
latest  facts  and  fancies  of  science.  Weismannism  crops 
up  throughout,  so  that  his  own  philosophy  may  almost 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  cosmic  Weismannism  ;  but  Mr. 
Hiller’s  confidence  in  the  theory  of  the  germ-plasm  is 
uncritical,  to  say  the  least,  and  he  appears  to  be  unaware  _ 
that  even  in  its  creator’s  hands  it  is  always  changing  T 
form.  The  phenomena  of  hypnotism  (all  due  to 
“cerebral  radiation”)  are  eagerly  brought  forward, 
and  so  are  many  curious  observations  of  modern 
physicists.  Mr.  Hiller  attaches  them  all  to  his  ethereal 
car.  We  are  all  dancing  to  the  rhythms  of  the 
ether  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  simply 
means  the  preponderance  of  certain  ether  rhythms  over 
others.  The  potentialities  are  infinite  ;  Newton  and  a 
few  other  persons  have  seen  seven  colours  in  the  spectrum 
where  the  average  man  can  only  see  six,  and  no  one  can 
say  how  many  more  colours  aw'ait  the  seeing  eye. 
Unseen  and  unheard  vibrations  are  for  ever  pressing  in 
on  us  ;  and  we  on  our  part-  are  for  ever  unconsciously 
radiating  them,  just  as  a  hot  poker  radiates  heat. 
“Who,”  asks  Mr.  Hiller,  “can  estimate  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  blowing  his  nose?”  The  world,  Mr. 
Hiller  goes  on  to  assure  us  in  a  manner  that  is  con¬ 
vincing  if  not  clear,  is  a  musical  instrument  built  up 
of  ether-points  combined  into  systems,  and  respond¬ 
ing  variously  to  the  free  ether-points  which  strike 
against  them  and  sound  their  own  fundamental  note. 
The  misfortune,  both  for  life  and  for  Mr.  Hiller’s 
philosophy,  is  the  existence  of  so  many  subsidiary 
vibrations,  so  many  harmonics  or  over-tones.  Mr. 
Hiller  recognises  this.  “  Men  are  rendered  rascals, 
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philanthropists,  moralists,  fanatics,  by  harmonics.  It 
is  owing  to  harmonics  that,  as  the  philosopher  fear¬ 
lessly  asserts,  the  dog  is  nearer  to  truth  than  man, 
and  the  medusa  than  the  dog.  We  must  get  n  o 
harmonics.  And  we  are  bidden  to  hope.  Already  our 
society  has  unwittingly  reached  the  philosophic  stand¬ 
point  of  ancient  Greece.  ‘ ‘  The  greatest  revolution  known 
to  history  will  occur  within  the  next  twenty  years. 
This  revolution  will  be  founded  on  the  experiences 
gained  by  scientific  specialists,  and  will  involve  Socialism, 
thus  eliminating  from  the  social  unit  unpleasant  over¬ 
tones  like  capitalists,  criminals,  and  paupers. 

Mr.  Hiller,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  without  a  pretty 
gift  of  metaphysical  epigram.  But  these  coruscations 
alternate  with  passages  which  make  the  reader  feel  that 
either  he  or  the  philosopher  must  be  spinning  round 
like  a  revolving  dervish.  Mr.  Hiller  will,  not  find 
many  readers,  for  he  has  no  power  ol  lucid  presen¬ 
tation,  and  in  dealing  with  regions  so  remote  that  is 
the  unpardonable  sin.  But  in  turning  to  the  recent 
marvellous  investigations  of  physicists  in  light  and  sound 
and  electricitv  he  has  hit  upon  a  field  which  offers  curious 
suggestions  to  the  metaphysician.  Sound  added  to 
sound,  he  points  out,  sometimes  produces  silence  ,  and 
if  we  blow  a  note  on  a  bugle  near  strings  tuned  to  the 
same  note,  the  note  remains  unheard,  absorbed  by  the 
strings.  Facts  of  this  order  seem  to  have  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  the  philosopher  of  the  inconceivable,  who  has 
a  cosmic  fantasia  of  his  own  to  play.  Perhaps  the 
'best  that  can  be  said  tor  him  is  that,  like  the  performer 
in  Villiers  de  l’lsle-Adam’s  immortal  tale,  he  executes  his 
crescendo  of  silences  with  such  conviction  that  at  times 
we  almost  seem  to  hear  it. 

A  YOUNG  FRENCH  POET. 

•“  L’Archipel  en  Fleurs.”  Par  Adolphe  Rett£.  Paris: 

Biblioth^que  Artistique  et  Litt6raire.  1895. 

M  ADOLPHE  RETTE  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
•  ing,  certainly  the  most  curious  and  original, 
figure  among  the  group  of  young  French  poets  whom 
we  are  accustomed,  somewhat  loosely,  to  speak  of  in 
England  as  Decadents.  Very  much  under  the  influence 
of  Verlaine  and  of  Mallarm6,  like  all  these  young  men, 
without  exception,  he  has,  unlike  most  of  them,  a 
personal  note  of  his  own,  and  he  has  been  independent 
enough  to  keep  outside  the  narrowing  limits  of  the  little 
schools — Vecole  romane ,  and  the  rest — which  spring  up 
and  wither  away  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  in  Paris. 
Otherwise  he  has  plunged  into  all  the  follies  of  his  time  : 
he  has  been  imprisoned  as  an  Anarchist,  has  sought  in¬ 
spiration  in  opium  and  refuge  in  every  kind  of  paradis 
artificiel,  and  is,  indeed,  by  the  irresponsible  adventures 
of  a  life  which  is  entirely  at  the  hazard  of  adventure,  a 
sort  of  modern  Villon.  It  is  a  common  modern  affecta¬ 
tion  among  young  poets  to  affect  an  abandonment  to 
_tEe  somewhat  sordid  caprices  of  such  an  existence; 
among  their  admirers,  to  point  to  these  disorders  of 
existence  as  proofs  of  poetic  genius.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  affectation  is  the  sillier.  Both  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  because  certain  poets  have  not  been 
very  nicely  behaved  men,  no  nicely  behaved  man  can  be 
a  good  poet.  But  we  must  do  our  young  friends  the 
credit  of  admitting  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  at 
the  pains  to  conceal  the  most  estimable  private  virtues, 
which  they  really  possess,  under  a  disguise  of  brilliant 
vices  which  they  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do  with,  if  the  disguise  were  ever  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  reality.  With  a  man  like  M.  Rett£,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  question  of  pose  :  it  is  a  simple,  violent,  weak, 
and  exalted  nature,  hurried  hither  and  thither  at  the 
wind’s  will,  a  leaf  in  the  wind.  And  in  his  poetry  we 
find  an  exquisitely  delicate  expression  of  all  the  vague, 
troubled  emotions,  and  the  disturbed  sensations,  of  *uch 
a  temperament.  Life  is  seen  as  in  a  dream,  a  dream 
which  is  at  times  merely  perfumed  and  drowsy  : 

“  La  cantil£ne  commence  que  nul  n’ach&ve, 

L’air  embaum^  d’un  parfum  tremblotant 
Nous  font,  ce  soir,  doucement  somnolents — 

Et  ce  battement  d’aile  autour  de  notre  reve  !  ” 

At  other  times  the  dream  is  a  nightmare,  a  dream  of 
that  “  Maison  de  Fous”  which  one  of  these  poems 
evokes  so  fantastically  : 
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«  Dans  la  maison  d’automne  on  ne  sait  ou 
— Fenetres  que  des  fenetres  prolongent — 

Les  Songes  et  les  Mensonges 
Vont  et  viennent  comme  des  fous.” 

And,  again,  the  hesitations,  the  hallucinations,  of  a 
wanderer  lost  in  the  selva  selvaggia  of  mortal  life,  find 
expression,  as  in  this  “  Chanson  du  Pauvre,”  so  haunting 
in  the  quality  of  its  charm  : 

“  Thul6  des  Brumes,  par  tes  greves, 

C’est  un  Pauvre  qui  chante  et  reve  : 

Un  soir  ldger  bleuit  sous  les  sapins 
Pareils  k  des  Vieux  taciturnes  ; 

Void  passer,  portant  des  urnes, 

Les  vierges  noires  du  Destin. 

Quelqu’une  suit,  aux  yeux  trop  doux, 

Qui  cueillit  les  fruits  d^fendus 
Gardds  par  des  monstres  jaloux  : 

La  Folle  des  chemins  perdus. 

C’dtait  nagutbre  et  c’est  encor  ce  soir, 

Une  impdratrice  exilee. 

— Voyez  Hotter  par  les  allies 
Des  vapeurs  vagues  d’encensoirs. — 

Cheveux  ou  saignent  des  corolles, 

Yeux  trop  purs,  ltbvres  sans  paroles, 

Gestes  d’une  qui  ne  sait  plus  : 

La  Folle  des  chemins  perdus. 

Le  soir  frissonne  sous  les  branches — 

Elle  erre  pale,  en  robe  blanche, 

Et  les  lis  baisent  ses  pieds  uns.  .  .  . 

Yeux  trop  noirs,  6  trop  belle  Dame, 

C’est  mon  dme,  dis-je,  mon  ame  : 

La  Folle  des  chemins  perdus.” 

The  dream-life,  or,  rather,  life’s  reality  seen  through 
a  mist  which  may  be  literally,  as  we  are  assured,  the 
intensifying  vagueness  of  haschisch  :  this  is  what  M. 
Rett6  evokes  for  us,  in  a  new,  and,  above  all,  a  really 
distinguished  way. 

TIBETAN  BUDDHISM. 

“The  Buddhism  of  Tibet  or  Lamaism,  with  its  Mystical 
Cults,  Symbolism,  and  Mythology,”  &c.  By  L.  A. 
Waddell,  M.B.,  &c.  London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1894. 

IT  is  not  very  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation  that  we 
have  hitherto  done  so  little  to  forward  Tibetan  re¬ 
search.  Although  Tibet  has  a  greater  length  of  frontier 
conterminous  with  India  than  any  other  neighbour  of  that 
great  dependency,  only  one  Englishman,  B.  H.  Hodgson, 
has  till  now  gained  any  reputation  as  a  student  of  Tibetan 
literature  and  religion.  But  he  found  no  worthy  suc¬ 
cessors  amongst  his  own  countrymen.  Czoma  de  Koros, 
the  first  real  student  of  the  Tibetan  language,  was  a 
Hungarian  ;  his  successor,  Jaeschke,  was  a  German  ; 
Foucaux  was  a  Frenchman  ;  Wffssiljew  was  a  Russian  , 
Rockhill  is  an  American  ;  and  Sarat  Chandra  Das  a 
native  of  India.  All  the  books  which  have  up  till  now 
been  regarded  as  authoritative,  were  not  written  by 
Englishmen.  True,  the  Indian  Government  did,  and  to  some 
degree  still  does,  encourage  Tibetan  studies.  Czoma, 
the  Schlagintweits,  and  others,  owed  much  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Calcutta,  whilst  the  English  edition  of  Jaeschke’s 
great  Dictionary  was  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
India  Office.  It  may,  indeed,  be  very  properly  urged 
that  learned  research  is  international,  and  that  a  proper 
spirit  has  been  shown  in  subsidizing  work,  quite  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  nationality  of  the  worker.  .  This  is 
undoubtedly  true  ;  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that, 
in  spite  of  our  unrivalled  opportunities,  we  have  done  so 
little  to  forward  Tibetan  research  that  there  is  not  yet  a 
chair  for  Tibetan  language  and  literature  at  any  of  our 
universities  or  colleges.  We  have  large  collections  of 
Tibetan  books  in  the  IndiaOffice  and  the  British  Museum  ; 
but  so  far  as  Englishmen  are  concerned  they  are  unused, 
and  will  remain  so,  unless  funds  are  provided  to  enable 
an  Englishman  to  devote  himself  to  this  branch  of  study, 
or  a  man  of  means  happens  to  take  up  this  department 
of  learning  as  a  hobby. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  open  the  pages  of  a  book  on  Lamaism 
written  by  an  Englishman.  The  very  original  design 
on  the  cover  raises  expectations  which  are  not  belied  by 
the  book  itself.  Well  printed  and  profusely  illustrated, 
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it  embraces  a  full  abstract  of  Lamaistic  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice,  written  in  a  plain,  straightforward  manner,  and, 
though  crowded  with  detail,  it  never  loses  itself  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  insignificant  trifles.  Indeed  so  modest  is  the 
account  given  by  Surgeon-General  Waddell,  that  we  fear 
very  few  readers  will  realize  the  immense  amount  of 
original  research  compressed  into  the  600  pages  of  this 
book,  and  how  little  the  author  owes  to  his  careful  study 
of  the  numerous  publications  mentioned  in  his  “  Biblio¬ 
graphy.”  Beginning  with  the  development  of  Mahayana 
Buddhism,  the  writer  describes  the  various  accretions 
to  Buddhism  previous  to  its  introduction  into  Tibet. 
Then  follow  two  chapters  on  the  spread  of  Buddhism  in 
Tibet  and  the  origin  of  the  various  Lama  sects,  the  latter 
being  excellently  illustrated  by  ingenious  diagrams. 
This  historical  basis  having  been  given,  the  doctrinal 
side  is  treated  of  in  three  further  chapters.  So  far 
everything  is  comparatively  simple,  though  much  of  the 
matter  is  quite  new.  With  the  third  part,  treating 
of  the  daily  life,  discipline,  &c.,  of  the  monastic 
orders,  we  first  plunge  into  that  profusion  of  detailed 
knowledge  which  characterizes  the  book  and  pro¬ 
vides  an  almost  exhaustive  description  of  the  religious 
edifices,  symbols,  ritual  and  festivals  of  Tibet,  con¬ 
cluding' with  a  chapter  on  Lamaism  in  daily  life. 
The  author’s  view  that  Padma  Sambhava  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  founder  of  Tibetan  Buddhism  has  much  in 
its  favour,  and  will  probably  be  confirmed  by  further 
research.  The  interesting  attempt  to  find  a  logical 
sequence  in  the  twelve  Nidanas  does  not  commend  itself 
to  us  as  quite  so  successful,  though  it  certainly  repays 
careful  study.  We  also  miss  a  sufficiently  detailed 
account  of  the  pre-Buddhistic  Bon  religion.  Only  when 
this  is  given  can  we  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  many 
existing  relics  of  bloody  sacrifices,  the  peculiar  cere¬ 
monies  attaching  to  the  “mdos-mo,”  and  the  position 
of  the  “  dbon-po,”  or  astrologer,  who  regulates  these 
ceremonies,  but  is  no  Lama.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Waddell  has  apparently  not  been  able  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Bon.  We  also  note  the  absence 
of  any  reference  to  the  old  snake  worship,  which  must 
formerly  have  obtained  to  a  great  extent.  The  author 
gives  no  hint  of  the  origin  of  the  famous  “Six  Syllables.” 
The  great  prevalence  of  phallic  emblems  both  in  Lama 
and  Bon  ceremonies  seems  to  place  their  Shivaistic 
origin  beyond  doubt,  a  result  independently  arrived  at 
on  etymological  grounds  by  Koppen  and  Monier- 
Williams,  and  against  which  Jaeschke  adduces  no 
proofs. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Waddell’s  spelling  of  Tibetan 
words,  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  words  printed 
orthographically  had  always  been  distinguished  ( e.g .,  by 
different  type)  from  words  spelled  phonetically.  Thus 
we  find  the  name  of  a  certain  monastery  variously  given 
as  “  Sakya  ”  and  “  Saskya.”  It  would  be  a  help  both 
to  the  student  and  to  the  general  reader  to  see  at  a 
glance  that  “  Sakya  ”  is  phonetically,  while  “Saskya”  is 
orthographically,  correct.  For  the  enigmatical  name  of  a 
book  “Djriung-yi  songs”  (page  167)  we  would  suggest 
“sgrungs-kyi  gsungs,”  which  would  in  many  parts  be 
pronounced  “shrung-i  sung.”  We  have  seen  various 
fragments  of  such  a  book,  containing  well-written 
fables;  unfortunately  in  no  single  case  could  a  complete 
copy  be  obtained.  Yet  another  point  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  According  to  the  census  of  1890,  the  first  ever 
taken,  Ladak  has  a  population  of  only  28,000  (not 
178,000,  as  given  on  page  44),  of  whom  not  more  than 
4000  are  Lamas. 

FICTION. 

“A  Late  Springtime.”  By  Lily  Perks.  Two  vols. 
London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

HILIP  LORRAINE  loved  Honor  Dare,  who  was  an 
orphan  with  money.  Philip  was  poor,  but  he  was 
going  to  be  rich,  and  only  Bessie  Lawson  knew.  So 
Bessie  machinated.  “  Some  women  must  be  incarnate 
lies,”  Philip  remarked  while  discussing  her  afterwards. 
She  was  several.  She  told  Philip  that  Honor  thought 
he  loved  her  for  her  money,  and  described  out  of  her 
imagination  how  Honor  “  made  a  joke  of  his  devotion.” 
Philip  was  much  upset  thereby,  and  (as  the  rule  is) 
married  the  nearest  other  young  woman — which  was 
Bessie.  Then  Honor  went  and  bored  some  people 


named  Ryder,  and  Philip  and  Bessie  lived  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  Philip  and  Honor  learnt  the  secret  of 
their  hearts,  and  had  impassioned  scenes.  Philip  held 
that  marriage  under  the  nearest  young  woman  rule, 
though  legally  binding,  was  not  so  in  the  sight  of  Heaven. 
But  Honor  preferred  not  to  sin,  and  at  last,  these  young 
people  having  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  and 
found  immaculate,  nothing  remained  but  to  smash  up 
Bessie  in  a  railway  accident,  and  make  them  both  happy. 
This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Honor  had  her  “  Late 
Springtime.”  No  doubt  the  young  and  voracious  novel- 
reader  will  manage  this  book.  But  to  the  thoughtful 
mind  comes  a  vision  of  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  objec¬ 
tionable  husbands  and  wives — chiefly  by  drowning  and 
railway  accident — that  a  stern  regard  for  morality  on 
the  part  of  our  novelists  entails.  It  is  moral  of  them, 
but  it  is  a  trifle  ferocious.  By  this  time  every  machinat¬ 
ing  young  woman  in  the  country  must  know  quite  well 
the  certain  doom  that  follows  marrying  the  good  young 
woman’s  good  young  man.  But  Qtiem  Deus  vult 
perdere. 

“  A  Tragedy  in  Grey.”  By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe.  London: 
Skeffington  &  Son.  1895. 

This  queer  little  story,  with  its  innocent  wisdom — vide 
the  account  of  the  Decadents  on  page  73 — and  its  narra¬ 
tive  artlessness,  is  probably  by  a  young  writer,  in  which 
case  better  things  may  follow.  The  leading  idea  is 
really  good  ;  a  novelist  works  unsuccessfully  for  years, 
makes  one  last  effort,  succeeds  brilliantly,  and,  exhausted- 
morally  and  physically,  blows  his  brains  out.  But  the 
man  is  ill  drawn,  a  mere  novelette  puppet,  and  the  two 
women  characters  fail  to  develop  him.  Folbein  the 
“decadent,”  when  he  read  the  culminating  work,  wept  for 
his  lost  innocence.  By  way  of  dedication  that  triumph 
had  an  innocent  drawing-room  song,  “For  Thee,  my 
Sweet,”  happily  preserved  on  page  139.  The  young 
and  innocent  Marjorie,  enamoured  of  the  “  Idylls  of  the 
King,”  is  really  too  young  and  innocent — in  fact,  to  be 
plain,  a  fool — which  was  evidently  not  the  author’s  in¬ 
tention.  She  waylays  Linton,  the  exhausted  author, 
and  tells  him  she  loves  him.  Helen  Dyne  (why  not 
Helen  Erg  or  Helen  Poundal  ?)  does  the  same.  These 
things  weigh  on  an  overworked  man.  The  book  makes 
an  hour’s  harmless  reading,  and  is  full  of  a  sincere  and 
youthful  sentimentality  that  is  by  no  means  unpleasant. 

“  Cornish  Diamonds.”  By  Elizabeth  Godfrey.  London-' 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

There  is  much  that  is  excellent  in  “  Cornish  Dia¬ 
monds.”  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are  its 
strongest  points,  and  in  many  instances  they  are 
worthy  of  very  high  praise  indeed.  A  good  deal  of  the 
action  is  also  to  be  commended.  The  parson’s  good- 
natured  warning  to  a  friend  who  is  flirting  with  another 
man’s  wife,  the  conversation  between  the  great  violin- 
master  and  his  pupil,  the  description  of  the  concert  at 
Exeter,  and  a  few  other  passages,  are  brilliant ;  so  muchji 
so  as  to  make  the  average  writing  of  the  novel  appear 
very  heavy  by  comparison.  For  a  romance  that  is  so 
full  of  love-making,  its  characters  are  singularly  devoid 
of  passion.  The  hero  loses  all  interest  in  the  heroine  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  and  flirts  for  months  with  a 
married  woman  ;  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  he 
becomes  engaged  to  be  married  to  her.  The  widow,  at  the 
last  moment,  meets  an  old  flame  and  throws  over  the  hero,  ! 
who  thereupon  quite  contentedly  renews  his  almost  for¬ 
gotten  love  for  the  heroine.  She,  in  her  turn,  has  lost  her 
love  for  the  hero  and  become  enamoured  of  the  violin. 

“  Leave  me  to  my  music,”  she  says  ;  and  it  is  only  after 
holding  out  “long  and  stubbornly”  that  she  relents 
and  marries  him.  The  most  amorous  man  in  the  book  ' 
is  an  artist ;  but  each  time  the  heroine  refuses  him  he 
bears  it  much  too  beautifully,  and  at  last  he  succeeds  in  ' 
bringing  the  hero  and  heroine  together.  The  hero,  the 
heroine,  the  artist,  and  the  widow,  are  about  the  most 
lukewarm  lovers  we  ever  met  with  in  a  novel  ;  in  fact, 
their  love  is  quite  as  cold  and  as  selfish  as  that  of  people 
in  real  life. 

“The  Golden  House.”  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  ] 
London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

American  stories,  as  a  rule,  deal  with  rough  settlers’  1 
lives,  ranching,  or  store-keeping  ;  “  The  Golden  House,” 
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m  the  contrary,  treats  primarily  of  fashionable  society  in 
'Jew  York  and  Washington,  and  secondarily  of  low  life 
n  the  slums  of  the  first-named  city.  The  hero  had 
‘  twenty  thousand  a  year,”  which  “  was  just  enough  to 
>aralyze  effort,  and  not  enough  to  permit  a  man  to 
ixpand  in  any  direction.”  It  may  be  thought  that  such 
in  income  might  afford  some  scope  for  expansion  ;  but 
t  would  seem  that  the  author  meant,  not  pounds  ster- 
ing,  but  dollars  ;  yet  even  four  thousand  a  year  is  not 
isually  considered  a  very  paralyzing  influence  in  this 
ountry.  Unfortunately  for  the  hero,  he  once  received 
'aluable  financial  information  from  a  railway  king,  and 
te  forthwith  proceeded  to  stake  his  whole  capital  in 
peculations  on  “the  Street.”  As  a  friend  of  his  re¬ 
narked,  “if  one  man  wins,  somebody  else  has  got  to 
ose  in  this  kind  of  industry,”  which  he  found  to  his 
ost ;  for,  although  the  railway-king  himself  had  “got 
»ut  ”  of  the  “rails,”  in  which  he  had  advised  his  young 
riend  to  invest,  before  the  turn  in  the  tide  came,  the  hero 
lad  not ;  “  day  after  day  the  bears  kept  clawing  down  ” 
he  stock,  until,  in  an  unhappy  hour,  at  which  he  went 
0  his  agents  to  ask  how  it  stood,  the  reply  was, 

‘  Bottom  dropped  out  ” ;  and  when  he  went  on  to  in- 
[uire  as  to  the  state  of  his  own  account,  his  informant 
inswered,  “wiped  out.”  The  heroine  is  a  charming 
haracter  ;  the  ending  is  excellent,  and  so  also  is  the 
noral.  Most  praiseworthy  characters,  again,  are  those 
if  “Father  Damon,”  an  Englishman,  “a  member  of  a 
^ondon  Anglican  order,  who  had  taken  the  three  vows 
,f  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,”  and  Dr.  Leigh,  a 
emale  physician,  and  a  “humanitarian  agnostic.”  In 
pite  of  his  vows,  Father  Damon  falls  desperately  in  love 
vith  Dr.  Leigh,  and  once  almost  kisses  her  ;  but  he 
fops  just  in  time,  and  all  goes  well.  There  are  two 
rery  fast  ladies  and  a  plain-spoken  Major,  and  if  the 
ilot  is  not  of  engrossing  interest  it  is  sufficient  for  a 
lovel  of  this  particular  type.  Here  is  a  doubtful  com- 
iliment  for  us  English  people  :  “As  for  stuffs,  well  yes, 
„ondon.  As  for  style,  you  can’t  mistake  a  man  who  is 
Iressed  in  New  York.” 

‘  His  Last  Amour.”  By  Monopole.  London:  Digby, 
Long  &  Co.  1894. 

The  lovely  Valerie  was  to  be  forced  to  marry  a  man 
jld  and  ugly.  As  a  last  resource  it  occurred  to  her 
hat,  if  her  reputation  were  to  be  tarnished,  the  old  and 
lgly  one  would  be  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  her  ;  so, 

1  wicked  duke  coming  in  her  way,  the  process  of  tar- 
lishing  sped  apace,  and  Valerie  hoped  that  the  story  of 
‘His  Last  Amour  ”  would  “choke  off”  her  aged  and 
•epulsive  betrothed.  If  the  reader’s  edification  at  this 
ncident  will  be  great,  still  greater  will  be  his  astonish- 
nent  at  learning  that  a  solicitor,  with  a  large  practice 
ind  living  at  a  “  stately  country  house,”  could  not  raise 
£1000  for  the  assistance  of  a  friend  without  resorting 
:o  forgery,  and  that  one  way  of  arriving  at  the  peaceable 
possession  of  an  estate  is  to  burn  the  title-deeds.  Other 
ironderful  things  concerning  the  manners  and  customs 
if  ladies  and  lawyers  and  wicked  dukes  may  be  found 
I)  “  His  Last  Amour,”  which  is  by  no  means  an  unread- 
ible  book,  in  spite  of  its  peculiarities. 

‘The  Man  from  Oshkosh.  A  Story.”  By  John  Hicks, 
LL.D.,  late  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  to  Peru.  London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston 
&  Co.  1894. 

In  the  volume  which  Mr.  Hicks  has  called  “The  Man 
from  Oshkosh,”  he  has  given  many  interesting  details 
concerning  Wisconsin,  Panama,  Peru,  and  other  places. 
He  tells  us  much  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  he  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  war 
between  Peru  and  Spain.  About  the  former  country, 
especially,  he  has  much  valuable  and  out-of-the-way 
information  to  offer  to  his  readers.  He  has  also  many 
amusing  anecdotes  and  sayings  wherewith  to  enliven 
his  pages.  Whether  the  best  medium  to  choose  for  the 
presentation  of  all  this  rich  matter  was  a  somewhat 
indifferent  story  we  are  inclined  to  doubt.  Possibly  Mr. 
Hicks  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  none  better 
was  at  his  command,  in  which  case  we  have  no  right  to 
complain  ;  but  his  work  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  the 
weakest  part  of  what  he  offers  to  the  world  as  “A  Story  ” 
is — the  story! 


“  Alleyne  :  a  Story  of  a  Dream  and  a  Failure.”  By 

E.  T.  Papillon.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1894. 

A  great  deal  of  serious  thought  and  care  has  been 
expended  in  the  production  of  “  Alleyne.”  It  deals  with 
such  immense  subjects  as  religion,  philosophy,  and 
heredity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions  of 
the  author,  the  moral  likely  to  be  drawn  by  most  readers, 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  characters,  is  that  no  people 
worry  their  heads  so  much  about  religion  as  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  any.  If  most  of  the  writing  in  this 
novel  is  psychological,  mystical,  and  polemical,  its  plot 
is  simplicity  itself.  It  consists  in  a  young  widow  marry¬ 
ing  a  drunkard,  who  kills  her  by  throwing  her  down¬ 
stairs.  As  there  was  dipsomania  in  the  poor  fellow’s 
family,  of  course  he  could  not  help  it  !  His  sin  con¬ 
sisted  in  marrying,  when  his  doctor  had  informed  him 
that  he  came  “  of  a  long  line  tainted  with  viciousness, 
and  especially  these  two  things  which  are  most  akin  to 
death — what  we  speak  of  as  ‘immorality,’  and  dipso¬ 
mania.”  If  any  man  wants  to  know  how  to  pray,  here 
let  him  learn  :  “  Pray  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  it  may  be 
your  lot  to  trust  absolutely  to  some  good  woman,  and 
you  will  go  nearer  to  heaven  than  ever  the  prayer-book 
and  the  hymn-book  will  take  you.”  The  author’s 
opinions,  such  as  they  are,  are  presented  with  consider¬ 
able  force  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  poetic  feeling  in  cer¬ 
tain  passages,  and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  vivid  ; 
but  there  is  a  wearisome  tendency  to  rhapsody,  and  there 
are  occasional  lapses  into  coarseness,  such  as  the  hero’s 
reflection  that  when  “we  go  from  the  world”  we  leave 
“  only  our  smell  behind,”  and  the  disgusting  and  lengthy 
details  of  the  perspiration  of  a  very  fat  clergyman. 

“  Queen  of  the  Hamlet.”  By  H.  F.  Lester.  London  : 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

The  author  of  “Queen  of  the  Hamlet”  seems  to 
labour  under  the  impression  that  the  mere  overdrawing 
of  characters  constitutes  caricature — a  grievous  mistake  ! 
The  novel  is  well  intended,  and,  in  some  measure,  well 
conceived  ;  it  is  not  without  skill  in  its  workmanship, 
and  it  is  written  with  considerable  humour  ;  yet  it 
misses  its  mark  through  exaggeration  and  the  neglect 
of  admirable  opportunities.  It  suffers  terribly,  too,  from 
the  incubus  of  an  apparently  half-cracked  and  certainly 
very  rude  and  unattractive  hero,  as  well  as  of  a  very 
colourless  heroine.  The  fun,  for  fun  is  constantly 
attempted  and  occasionally  produced,  culminates  in  the 
death-bed  scene  of  “the  queen  of  the  hamlet.”  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  amusing  ;  but  whether  the  death  of  an 
old  woman  is  exactly  the  incident  which  either  good 
taste  or  good  art  would  suggest  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  side-splitting  laughter  is  a  matter  upon  which 
there  may  be  differences  of  opinion. 

“A  Black  Squire.”  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunt.  London  : 

Chapman  &  Hall.  1894. 

The  heroine  in  “A  Black  Squire”  is  a  vulgar  and  an 
odious  girl,  and  the  hero  is  a  weak  ass.  As  such  they 
are  well  drawn.  The  story  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  nor  is 
the  plot  interesting  ;  but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  this  slight 
sketch  of  some  disagreeable  sides  of  human  nature  is 
very  fairly  executed. 

“A  Man  of  His  Word.”  By  Arthur  Paterson.  London: 

Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

There  are  stories,  written  ostensibly  for  children, 
which  give  more  entertainment  to  adults.  “A  Man  of 
His  Word,”  on  the  contrary,  is  a  novel,  written  ostensibly 
for  adults,  which  will  give  more  entertainment  to 
children — at  any  rate,  to  boys.  It  is  a  rattling  story  of 
Red  Indians,  cowboys,  ranches,  prairies,  revolvers, 
rifles,  and  tomahawks  ;  and  its  hero  is  a  most  magnani¬ 
mous  horse-stealer  and  murderer,  with  a  reward  of 
five  thousand  dollars  offered  for  his  head.  What  more 
could  a  reader  under  fifteen  desire  ? 

“In  the  Midst  of  Alarms.”  By  Robert  Bair.  London  : 

Methuen  &  Co.  1894. 

This  is  rather  rough  farce  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  spirit  in  it.  Two  old  schoolfellows — a  sharp  Yankee 
journalist  and  a  Canadian  professor — determine  to  take 
a  holiday  together  by  living  in  a  tent  just  within  the 
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frontier  of  Canada.  They  fall  in  love  with  two  farmers’ 
daughters  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  little  camp. 
They  quarrel,  they  fight ;  and,  it  being  the  time  of  the 
Fenian  invasion,  they  are  both  taken  prisoners,  first  by 
the  Fenians,  and  secondly  by  the  Canadian  Volunteers. 
About  two  hundred  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-two 
pages  might  have  been  dispensed  with  to  advantage  ; 
and  some  of  the  jokes  are  very  weak.  But  for  all  that 
the  book  is  amusing. 

SCIENTIFIC  NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Book  of  the  Rose.”  By  the  Rev.  A.  Foster- Melliar. 

London :  Macmillan.  1895. 

/T'HE  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  once  said  that  trotting- 

races  were  a  democratic  amusement,  in  which  the  many 
could  share,  while  the  horse-racing  of  England  was  open  only 
to  those  able  to  endure  the  costly  failures  of  a  huge  establish¬ 
ment.  There  is  a  similar  distinction  between  orchid-growing 
and  rose-growing.  The  amateur  of  orchids  must  have  a  long 
purse  ;  he  must  give  speculative  prices  for  many  unpromising 
bulbs  brought  at  great  cost  from  the  remotest  forests,  and  his 
few  successes  are  the  gifts  of  chance,  the  reward  of  his  purse 
and  his  luck  rather  than  of  his  skill  and  care.  But  rose-growing 
is  a  possibility  for  all  favoured  with  a  loamy  soil  and  banks 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  The  great  English  amateurs  are 
country  parsons  and  doctors,  and  their  beautiful  triumphs  come, 
not  by  luck,  but  as  the  result  of  ceaseless  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  care  in  budding  and  grafting,  in  suiting  shoots  to 
stocks  and  in  warding  off  the  ravages  of  moulds  and  insects. 
Mr.  Foster- Melliar’s  useful  and  delightful  book  is  a  full  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  rose-grower,  and  should  win  many  to  this  kindly 
pursuit.  There  is  another  side  to  rose-growing,  a  side  that 
would  have  been  dear  to  Darwin,  although  he  seemed  to  have 
overlooked  it.  The  efforts  of  growers  have  been  one  long 
scientific  experiment  in  the  modification  of  living  organisms. 
Every  one  knows  the  numberless  forms  of  roses  to  be  seen  at 
the  shows  ;  except  a  very  few,  and  these  the  least  striking,  they 
have  all  been  produced  since  about  1815,  when  the  modern  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  rose  began.  Colour  and  shape,  odour  and  texture 
and  arrangement  have  all  been  altered  in  hundreds  of  different 
ways,  sometimes  as  the  result  of  deliberate  purpose-like  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  selectors  and  hybridisers  ;  sometimes  the 
unexpected  result  of  their  operations.  When  naturalists  turn 
again  to  attack  the  problem  of  species  by  the  methods  of  Darwin 
they  have  to  their  hand  as  valuable  a  material  in  the  pleasant 
rose-bowers  as  Darwin  found  among  the  pigeons. 

“A  Treatise  on  the  Physiology  of  Plants  for  the  use  of 

Gardeners.”  By  Dr.  Paul  Sorauer.  Translated  by  F.  E. 

Weiss.  London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

As  Professor  Weiss  remarks  in  the  preface  to  this  translation, 
we  are  not  so  fortunate  in  this  country  as  to  possess  the  State- 
endowed  and  well-appointed  experimental  stations  that  exist  in 
Germany.  Perhaps  the  establishments  inaugurated  by  the 
County  Councils  may  result  in  a  satisfactory  equivalent.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  gardeners  of  England  and  Scotland  have  held  their 
own  against  all-comers,  but  there  is  great  need  that  scientific 
knowledge  should  be  added  to  their  practical  wisdom.  Dr. 
Sorauer  is  not  only  a  distinguished  botanist  but  he  is  the 
director  of  an  institution  for  training  gardeners  and  agri¬ 
culturists,  and  in  many  respects  his  book  is  a  model  of  the 
application  of  science  to  practice.  For  his  scientific  matter  is 
strictly  subordinated  to  practice,  and  there  is  no  attempt  made 
to  cumber  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  matters  of  simply 
philosophical  interest.  The  operations  of  the  gardener,  as,  for 
instance,  the  methods  of  notching  branches  to  stimulate  the 
production  of  fruit-buds,  are  explained  by  reference  to  the 
functions  of  the  tissues  acted  upon,  and  so  are  transformed  from 
rule  of  thumb  mechanical  processes  to  reasonable  surgical 
operations  that  may  be  varied  and  improved  upon.  Practical 
men  will  gain  great  advantage  from  this  book,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  laboratory  naturalists  would  find  in  it  much  useful 
matter  of  a  kind  unfamiliar  to  them.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  author  and  publisher  have  been  content  with  a  very  imperfect 
ind  x. 

“The  Natural  History  of  Plants,”  from  the  German  of  Anton 
Kerner  von  Laun.  By  F.  W.  Oliver.  Second  Half  Volume 
and  Vol.  I.  Parts  7,  8,  and  9.  Blackie  &  Son.  1894  and 
1895- 

Professor  Oliver  and  his  assistants  are  advancing  rapidly  with 
their  most  useful  task.  The  parts  now  before  us  treat  of  the 
metabolism  of  plants,  of  the  general  structure  and  shapes  of 
plants,  and  of  their  habits  in  reproduction.  The  general 
character  of  the  treatise  is  maintained.  The  first  object  of  the 
writer  is  to  set  forth  what  is  known  about  plants  as  living  things. 
The  volumes  appeal  not  merely  to  those  interested  in  the  tech¬ 
nical  details  of  scientific  botany,  but  far  more  to  those  interested 
in  the  multitudinous  phenomena  of  life.  The  fascinating  pages 
are  filled  with  matter  to  interest  every  one. 


“  Elementary  Practical  Bacteriology.”  By  A  A.  Kanthack  and 
J.  H.  Drysdale.  London  :  Macmillan.  1895. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  educational  London  is 
the  growth  of  the  scientific  schools  at  the  great  hospitals.  None 
of  them  are  aided  by  Government  grants,  few  by  endowments, 
yet  they  have  grown  up,  adding  laboratory  to  laboratory,  until 
there  are  half  a  dozen  medical  colleges  in  London,  of  any  of 
which  a  university  might  be  proud,  and  of  which  an  existing 
university  is  jealous.  This  little  handbook  to  the  study  of 
microbes  is  based  on  the  practical  course  conducted  at  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  and  its  comprehensiveness  and  lucidity 
show  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  instead  of  allowing  their 
students  to  go  to  Germany  for  bacteriological  work,  might 
find  it  nearer  home.  The  book  is  in  three  parts,  each 
broken  up  into  “lessons”  covering  a  day’s  work.  First, 

the  study  of  microbes  as  living  organisms  is  dealt  with. 
Directions  are  given  for  studying  their  various  forms* 
their  life-history  and  modes  of  growth.  As  most  of  these 
lowly  organisms  are  on  the  border  line  of  invisibility,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  them  is  a  most  delicate  branch  of  microscopy, 
involving  curious  and  intricate  methods  of  staining  and  double- 
staining,  in  order  that  the  almost  invisible  transparent  objects 
may  catch  the  eye  in  the  field  of  the  microscope.  Such  methods 
are  explained  very  fully  and  carefully.  Next,  “Bacteriological 
Analysis”  is  dealt  with.  Microbes,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
abound  in  water,  and  air,  and  dust,  and  here  are  supplied  means 
by  which  the  sheep  are  sorted  out  from  the  goats  ;  for  instance, 
the  dangerous  microbe  that  causes  tetanus  from  the  many  harm¬ 
less  forms  found  living  with  it  in  vegetable  mould.  Lastly,  the 
obscure  subject  of  the  chemical  compounds  formed  by  microbes 
is  touched  upon,  though  admittedly  rather  to  suggest  the  lines 
of  inquiry  than  to  teach  definite  conclusions.  For  with  this  side 
of  bacteriology  come  the  bewildering  modern  problems  of  toxins.^ 
and  antitoxins. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Horace  at  Cambridge.”  By  Owen  Seaman.  London  :  A.  D. 
Innes  &  Co.  1895. 

MR.  OWEN  SEAMAN  writes  of  an  Horatian  boom  in  the 
preface  to  this  amusing  volume.  Mindful  of  the 
“  Hawarden  Horace,”  and  the  Horace  of  Hawarden,  and  of 
numerous  recent  versions  of  the  Venusian  poet,  he  speaks  of 
“  the  late  Horatian  boom,”  as  of  something  he  had  anticipated 
rather  than  had  had  a  hand  in.  In  the  pages  of  Granta ,  as- 
long  ago  as  the  autumn  of  1893,  his  clever  and  diverting 
Horatian  verses  began  to  delight  us.  But  the  notion  is  not 
very  new,  as  Mr.  Seaman  remarks.  Almost  past  count  are  the 
adapters  of  Horace,  whether  they  play  the  masquerader’s  part, 
or  give  a  burlesque  air  to  Horace  in  English  dress,  or  simply 
style  their  Horatian  essays  “  imitations.”  The  novelty  of  Mr. 
Seaman’s  odes  and  songs  lies  chiefly  in  the  skilful  adaptation 
of  the  Horatian  point  of  view  to  Cambridge  life  and  current 
topics  of  the  day.  In  metrical  art  the  poet  is  fairly  accom¬ 
plished.  His  ingenuity  in  rhyming  and  his  gift  in  “pun  am¬ 
biguous,”  as  the  author  of  the  “Splendid  Shilling’  has  it,  are 
above  the  average.  His  Horatian  method  is  by  no  means  a 
close  textual  imitation.  He  takes  a  verse  or  two  of  the  original 
as  a  basis  for  his  sportive  song.  Thus  when  he  sings  of  the 
“Necessity  of  Going  Down,”  to  the  text  of  “Eheu  !  fugaces, 
Postume,  Postume,”  he  will  amplify  to  the  extent  of  five 
stcinzEs  * 

’  “  ‘  There  is  no  way  but  this  !’  as  Lord  Macaulay’s 

Hero  remarked,  and  drove  the  whittle  home,  ".—7 
In  one  of  those  exceptionally  raw  lays 
Of  Ancient  Rome. 

“  But  steady  on  the  rein,  my  Muse  !  sit  tight ! 

Five  desultory  stanzas  fairly  smother 
One  of  old  Flaccus  !  Even  as  I  write 
This  makes  another.” 

He  winds  up  his  ode  with  an  audacious  pun  : 

“A  better  man  than  you,  a  nobler  flier, 

The  pavement  of  your  court  shall  rudely  stain, 
Playing  at  Heidsieck  on  a  higher,  drier, 

Plan  of  Champagne.” 

Another  example  of  the  kind  we  note  in  the  pleasant  address, 
on  “A  Tutorial  Night-off,”  to  “Septimus”: 

“In  such  a  scene  more  sweet  than  honey 
Even  Hymettically  sealed, 

We’ll  fume  the  best  cigar  that  money 
Can  hope  to  yield  ; 

‘The  mild  Havannah  !’  (as  they  do  in 
Old  Calverley’s  immortal  line), 

And  weep  into  its  ash  the  ruin 
Of  days  lang  syne  !  ” 

Perhaps  the  hackneyed  “  Quis  multa  gracilis  te  puer”  has  in¬ 
spired  the  most  adroit  example  of  Mr.  Seaman’s  odes. 
Rather  neat  is  the  equivalent  adaptation  of  “simplex  mun- 
ditiis  ”  : 

‘  What  slender  stripling  in  his  primal  year, 

His  lip  bedewed  with  ‘Tricholina,’ 

Amid  your  flower-pots  with  alluring  leer 
Woos  you,  Georgina  ? 
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Across  the  counter  leans  his  blazoned  arms, 

And,  plying  you  with  laboured  sallies 
Of  amorous  wit,  around  your  waning  charms 
Heavily  dallies  ? 

Who  bids  you  bind  your  bun,  I  want  to  know, 

As  once,  my  ever-verdant  mignon, 

For  my  sweet  sake  some  thirty  years  ago 
You  bound  your  chignon 

Simply  mendacious  in  its  artful  dye, 

As  golden  as  fhe  daffodilly 
To  which  you  pinned  my  swelling  chest,  while  I 
Looked  really  silly?” 

Logic  and  Other  Nonsense.”  By  J.  D.  McCrossan.  London: 
T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

This  volume  of  dialogues  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  an  ex- 
remely  taking  title.  Most  people  will  take  it  up,  and  expect 
ome  amusement  therefrom.  We  shall  not  say  that  they  will 
iot  find  it  recreative  reading.  There  are  other  lures  than  the 
itle,  as,  for  example,  the  Socratic  method  of  “  Sapiens  ”  in  the 
irst  dialogue,  in  which  he  bandies  dialectic  with  “  Amicus.”  The 
firmer  wishes  to  know  if  his  friend  believes  “happiness”  to  be 
1  success”  : 

1  A.  I  believe  so. 

S.  Is  it  not  a  mental  condition  ? 

A.  Yes. 

S.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  any  thing  to  perform  its  proper  functions. 
A.  Decidedly. 

S.  Does  the  non-performance  of  duty  exclude  happiness  ? 

A.  I  have  heard  it  said,  my  dear  sir. 

S.  If  it  be  true,  will  not  the  measure  of  our  success  be  the 
•  measure  of  the  correctness  of  our  opinions  ? 

A.  I  am  afraid  my  admissions  lend  themselves  to  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  your  arguments.  You  frequently  ask  me  to  admit 
the  whole  question  by  means  of  your  ingenious  method 
of  putting  inquiries.” 

mis  is  an  illustration  of  a  tolerably  familiar  art.  Sometimes, 
is  in  this  very  dialogue,  Sapiens  delivers  himself  into  the  hands 
)f  his  opponent,  though  the  chance  is  allowed  to  slip  by  : 

1  S.  You  seem  to  think  there  is  something  vicious  or  deceitful 
in  the  attitude  of  neither  admitting  nor  denying  any¬ 
thing,  whereas  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  attitude  a 
virtuous  one.  The  exercise  of  self-restraint  is  an  accom¬ 
paniment  to  the  use  of  words  which  4fcnnot  be  dispensed 
with.  People  who  use  words  without  that  accompanying 
habit  are  positively  doing  more  harm  to  Progress  than 
if  they  were  silent  altogether.” 

Now,  if  incontinence  in  language  is  hurtful  to  Progress,  there 
:an  be  no  positive  antagonism  in  silence,  and  the  silent  man 
:an  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  Progress  one  way  or 
mother. 

‘Lyrical  Poetry  from  the  Bible.”  Edited  by  Ernest  Rhys. 
Vol.  I.  London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Ernest  Rhys,  in  his  introduction  to  this  dainty  little 
volume,  cites  the  “  tremendous  praise  ”  of  Milton  as  testimony 
to  the  poetry  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Milton 
is,  beyond  question,  an  unimpeachable  authority,  “  the  surest 
of  guides,”  as  Mr.  Rhys  says,  on  such  a  theme.  “Those  fre¬ 
quent  songs,”  he  has  written,  “  throughout  the  Law  and  Prophets, 
not  in  their  divine  argument  alone,  but  in  the  very  critical  art 
of  composition,  may  be  easily  made  appear  over  all  kinds  of 
Lyric  poetry  to  be  incomparable.”  The  selector  from  this 
treasury  of  incomparable  poetry  is  placed  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  He  might  justifiably  reprint  the  whole  of  the  Psalms. 
Where,  again,  should  he  stay  his  hand  in  dealing  with  the  Book 
of  Job?  The  greater  part  of  this  pretty  book  is  occupied  with 
these  conspicuous  poetic  divisions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  selections 
c^f  Mr.  Rhys  reveal  no  rigid  limitations,  while  they  show  excellent 
taste  and  a  happy  skill  in  arrangement.  Sidney  regarded  the 
whole  Psalter  as  a  “divine  poem.”  Mr.  Rhys  styles  the  Book 
of  Job  “  an  archaic  lyric  drama,’’  and  few  would  deny  that  there 
are  in  that  sublime  work  both  lyric  and  dramatic  elements.  A 
famous  critic,  it  is  true,  has  written  of  Allan  Ramsay’s  celebrated 
pastoral  poem,  that  it  was  no  more  a  drama  than  the  Book  of 
Job,  let  Ramsay’s  countrymen  say  what  they  will.  But  his 
choice  of  a  simile  was  a  trifle  unfortunate,  possibly  owing  to  his 
eagerness  in  disproving  Scottish  claims  to  the  production  of  a 
dramatic  poet. 

“Guide  to  the  Public  Collections  of  Classical  Antiquities  in 
Rome.”  By  Wolfgang  Helbig.  Translated  by  James  F. 
and  Findlay  Muirhead.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Dulau  &  Co. 
1895. 

This  admirable  handbook,  published  in  Germany  by  Mr. 
Baedeker,  will  prove  of  invaluable  service  to  English  visitors  in 
Rome,  as  it  is  an  explicit  and  authoritative  guide  to  the  chief 
artistic  and  archaeological  treasures  in  the  museums  and  galleries 
of  Rome.  The  translation  by  Messrs.  Muirhead  is  based  on  the 
original  German  edition  and  includes  also  the  additional  material 
contained  in  the  French  edition  of  1893.  The  present  instal¬ 
ment  of  the  work  treats  of  over  seven  hundred  antiquities — 
statues,  busts,  vases,  and  so  forth — and  in  every  instance  the 
descriptive  text  is  supplemented  by  references  to  the  writings 


of  critics  and  archaeologists.  The  collections  treated  of  in  this 
first  volume  are  those  of  the  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  and  the 
Capitoline  museums.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Baedeker  series,  this 
handbook  is  well  illustrated  and  of  handy  form. 

SOME  TEXT-BOOKS. 

“  A  Treatise  on  Industrial  Photometry.”  By  A.  Palaz,  Sc.D. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  G.  W.  and  M.  R.  Patterson. 
New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrancl  Company  ;  London :  Sampson 
Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1894. 

'THE  struggle  between  rival  modes  of  public  light  supply,  so 
-*■  much  intensified  of  late  years,  has  given  a  fresh  interest  to 
questions  affecting  the  quality  and  distribution  of  illumination. 
Dr.  Palaz’s  treatise  on  photometry,  which  first  appeared  in 
Paris  in  1892,  was  at  once  recognized  as  the  authoritative  work 
on  the  subject,  and  the  translation  now  before  us  can  only 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  book  and  increase  the  reputation  of 
its  author.  The  translators  have  added  brief  appendices  deal¬ 
ing  with  recent  researches,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
valuable  work  of  English  scientists  receives  due  acknowledg¬ 
ment. 

“  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Theoretical  Mechanics.”  Part 
III. — Kinetics.  By  A.  Ziwet.  New  York  and  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1894. 

Mr.  Ziwet,  in  the  third  part  of  his  treatise,  deals  with  the 
kinetics  of  a  particle,  and  the  elementary  kinetics  of  a  rigid  body. 
He  has  compressed  his  subject  into  moderate  compass,  though 
he  might  with  advantage  have  given  illustrative  examples  in  the 
harder  sections  as  well  as  in  the  easier.  We  do  not  agree  with 
his  matter  when  he  mentions  sound  as  being  caused  by  molecular 
vibrations,  nor  with  his  manner  when  he  says  that  momentum  is 
“  linear  velocity  times  mass.” 

“  Geometrical  Conics.”  By  Charles  Smith.  London :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1894. 

Mr.  Smith  seems  to  us  to  have  rolled  two  books  into  one,  and 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  beginner,  who  is  invited  to  wade 
through  small  print  to  the  simple  propositions  he  loves,  or  the 
more  advanced  student,  to  whom  the  book  is  primarily  addressed, 
will  feel  least  at  home.  We  are  convinced  that  the  ideal  text¬ 
book  on  geometrical  conics  has  yet  to  be  written. 

NOTES. 

/~\F  the  multitude  of  readers  who  know  the  more  celebrated  of 
Henry  Kingsley’s  novels,  which  formed  the  three  firstvolumes 
of  the  excellent  new  edition,  not  many,  we  suspect,  have  read 
“Stretton”  (Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden),  the  fifth  volume.  If  not 
to  be  ranked  with  “  Ravenshoe,”  “  Geoffrey  Hamlyn,”  or  “The 
Hillyars  and  the  Burtons,”  it  is  a  good  second  to  these  novels, 
and  that  is  a  high  place  in  fiction.  “  Stretton,”  indeed,  is  a 
book  that  has  too  long  been  neglected,  and  its  revival  is 
heartily  to  be  acknowledged.  Like  the  rest  of  the  edition,  the 
volume  is  very  well  printed,  and  it  is  appropriately  embellished 
with  an  excellent  drawing  of  Church  Stretton  and  the  Longwynd, 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Henton. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  have  Mr.  G.  M.  Theal’s  useful 
little  “Primer  of  South  African  History ’’(Fisher  Unwin),  written 
to  date;  “Absolutely  True,”  written  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Irving  Montague  (Allen  &  Co.);  “Two  Essays  on  the 
Remnant,”  by  John  Eglinton  (Dublin  :  Whaley) ;  and  “A  Few 
Hints  as  to  Proving  Wills,  &c.,”  by  a  Probate-Court  Official 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.). 

The  sixth  Part  of  the  valuable  and  much-needed  “  Dictionary 
of  English  Book-Collectors,”  which  we  owe  to  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  is  typical  enough  of  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  the  undertaking  to  attract  all  lovers  and  col¬ 
lectors  of  books.  It  deals  with  some  eminent  collectors  and 
the  choicest  *>f  their  treasures.  There  is  the  genial  economist, 
J.  R.  McCulloch  (the  diverting  MacQueedy  of  Thomas  Love 
Peacock),  whom  Cobbett  always  perversely  styled  Peter,  instead 
of  John  Ramsay.  Of  him  Mr.  Quaritch  gives  an  interesting 
sketch,  with  facsimiles  of  letters,  selected  list  of  his  books,  and  a 
portrait.  There  are  that  “  truly  royal  collector  ”  Mr.  John  Dent, 
and  Sir  William  Tite,  and  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams,  not  to 
mention  Mr.  Christopher  Hodges,  whose  joy  was  in  the  writings 
of  “  those  chaste  ladies  Mrs.  Behn  and  Mrs.  Centlivre,’’ and  in 
a  kind  of  French  novel  since  become  excessively  hard  to  get. 

Mr.  Quaritch  favours  us  also  with  his  “Bibliotheca  Hispana,” 
a  most  enticing  catalogue  of  books  in  “Castilian,  Catalan,  Por¬ 
tuguese,  or  otherwise  of  Spanish  interest.”  The  rarities  com¬ 
prised  in  this  attractive  volume  are  of  such  quality  and  diversity 
as  must  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  all  kinds  of  book-lovers.  Of  the 
“  Celestina”  there  are  twenty-one  examples,  including  the  only 
copy  known  of  the  first  edition  of  this  remarkable  drama  (Burgos, 
1499),  and  the  first  edition  of  the  rare  Italian  translation  (Rome, 
1506).  There  are  twenty  examples  of  the  “Chronicle  of  the  Cid,” 
including  the  first  edition  printed  at  Burgos,  1512.  Other  ex¬ 
cessively  rare  books  are  the  peerless  romance  “  Florando  de 
Ynglaterra”  (Lisbon,  1495);  the  first  edition  of  “Tirant  lo 
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Blanch”  (Valencia,  1490)  ;  the  “VitaBeata”  of  Juan  de  Lucena, 
first  edition  (Zamora,  1483)  ;  and  the  only  extant  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  (Zaragosa,  1508). 

“  Walden’s,”  by  H.  D.  Thoreau  (Scott),  with  an  introductory 
note  by  Will  H.  Dircks,  is  a  pretty  reprint  of  what  is,  in  England 
at  least,  the  most  popular  of  Thoreau’s  books. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 


Among  recent  volumes  issued  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  we  have  received  the  “  Annual  Reports  ”  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  dealing  with  Indian  Affairs,  Education,  Public 
Lands,  and  other  administrative  matters,  for  the  years  1891-93 ; 
and  the  “  Reports”  for  the  same  period  of  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Powell,  com¬ 
prising,  with  other  volumes,  the  tenth  report  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  the  “  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,” 
by  Mr.  David  T.  Day,  the  geologist  in  charge,  and  other  writers. 
The  statistical  reviews  of  mineral  production  are  admirably 
ordered  and  most  exhaustive. 

We  have  also  received  a  second  edition  of  “  Health  and  Con¬ 
dition  in  the  Active  and  the  Sedentary,”  by  Dr.  Yorke-Davies 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  “  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  First  Cam¬ 
paign,”  by  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Sargent,  U.S.  Army  (Chicago  : 
McClurg  &  Co.) ;  “  Old  South  Leaflets,”  a  series  of  tracts  illus¬ 
trative  of  early  New  England  history,  reprinted  by  the  directors 
of  the  “  Old  South  Work,”  Old  South  Meeting  House,  Boston  ; 
a  second  edition  of  “  The  Command  of  the  Sea,”  by  Mr.  Spenser 
Wilkinson  (Constable  &  Co.);  “  Industrial  and  Social  Life  and 
the  Empire,”  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  “A 
Guide  to  Income-Tax  Practice,”  by  Adam  Murray  and  Roger 
N.  Carter  (Gee  &  Co.),  a  useful  handbook  for  taxpayers  ; 
“  The  L.C.C.  and  the  City,”  by  “  Civis”  (Eden,  Fisher  &  Co.) ; 
Macaulay’s  “Horatius”  and  “  Lake  Regillus,”  with  notes  and 
introduction  (Blackie  &  Son) ;  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  Books 
VII.  and  VIII.,  edited  by  A.  Wilson  Verity,  M.A.  (Cambridge  ; 
at  the  University  Press);  “Episodes  from  the  Mdmoires  of 
Dumas,”  “  Le  Poudre  de  Soissons,”  edited  with  notes  by  E.  E. 
M.  Creak  (Longmans  &  Co.) ;  “  Arithmetic,  with  numerous 
Examples  and  Exercises,”  by  A.  E.  Layng,  M.A.  (Blackie  & 
Son)  ;  “  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,”  with  notes  and  in¬ 
troduction,  by  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Hillard,  M.A.  (Rivington,  Percival 
&  Co.) ;  and  “  Blackwood’s  Mental  Arithmetic,”  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  English  and  Scottish  Codes,  Standards  I.-V. 
(Blackwood  &  Sons). 

We  purpose  publishing  in  our  inipression  of  27  April,  a  Literary 
Supplement.  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number 
should  be  sent  to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890  ; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 
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POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies’  Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  ss.  9d. 
Ladies’  „  „  ...  2s.  3d.  Gents’  „  ,,  ...  3s.  nd. 

Gents’  „  . .  3d.  | 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  2^  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n$d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4^d.  each. 


TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  <5 r>c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  —  Ladies',  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  Gents’,  4-fokk 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen 

SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


ROBIN  SON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany,  j 

BELFAST. 


VI  NOLI  A 

Allays  Itching ,  Burning,  Roughness. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


An  Efficacious,  Sanitary,  Harmless  Cream,  Is.  lid. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  SINCLAlfCALLERIES 

55,  57,  59 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

FROM  HAN  WAY  STREET. 

OLD  FRENCH  FURNITURE, 

STATUARY  AND  MARBLE, 
CHIMNEY  PIECES, 

RARE  PORCELAIN, 

_  BRONZES. 

LITCHFIELD’S. 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SAL  A  writes : 
“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.” 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
£  J  rHj  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 
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BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C.' 


TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  17S0. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT  (Tea-like). 

A  thin  beverage  of  full  flavour,  now  with  many  beneficially  taking  the  place  ol 
tea.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy  | 
without  unduly  exciting  the  system. — Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins  by  Grocers  labelled  j 
‘‘JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.” 
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ESTABLISHED  1780. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES, 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


NEW  MO  DEE,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S.  &  P.  ERARD,  B,SXfibFAOTUR”I.E  18  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  1. 
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HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ENCLISH  CARVED 

) AK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

EWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  ;£150— £300— ,£500— 
£1000,  &c.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

ECORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI- 

MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

EWETSONS  have  just  received  their  new 

designs  and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON, 
SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  gd.  per  yard. 

UNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  Com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days’  notice  for  £150,  .£300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

EWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 


IEWETSONS, 


TOTTENHAM  COURT  RD„ 

LONDON,  W. 


SHIPPING. 


USTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
VPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

.  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

r onagers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


>  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 


•  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,! 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . J 

lLCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN, ) 
JSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  NAPLES,  ) 
PXA'NDRIA . j 


every  week, 
every  fortnight. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the 
lildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  May,  1895,  at  Half-past 
:te  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
■eehold  Ground  Rents  and  Reversions  of  premises  as  under,  viz.  : 

Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  Ground  Rent  £1550  per  annum. 

271035  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  2430 

No.  61, 62  Gracechurch  Street,  ,,  ,,  20x0 

No.  7  Warwick  Lane,  ,,  „  175 

No.  9  King  Street,  Aldgate,  ,,  ,,  92 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together 
ith  the  conditions  of  sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  “Tender  for  Freehold 
round  Rent,  Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  &c.”  (stating  the  premises 
the  case  may  be),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  this 
(See,  and  must  be  delivered  before  one  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 
ender. 

Persons  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly 
tthorized  agent,  at  Half-past  One  o'clock  on  the  said  day,  and  be  then 
'Spared  (if  their  Tender  be  accepted)  to  pay  the  required  deposit  of 
>  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money,  and  to  execute  an  agreement  for  the 
'triplet ion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  sale. 


-e*ers’  Office,  Guildhall, 
26th  March,  1895. 


H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

Principal  Clerk. 


I 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS.  _ 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— i  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ;£i, 200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1, 500, 000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S  AND  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  CO.,  Limited. 

Industrial  and  Ordinary  Life  Assurance. 

London  {City)  Office:  WEST  ST.,  FINSBURY  PAVEMENT  E.C. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  ST.  CORN  Bit,  BIRMINGHAM. 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“  security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping  ;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

Tie  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HAXiDEMATT,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

_ 17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1824.  Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterlinc, 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY: 

ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD 
JAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 
Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 


RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq, 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE, 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 


SirC.  RIVERS  WILSON,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 


LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 


DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  ESTATE 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W . 
City  Office;  14,  CORNHILL,  E.C* 


Claims  Paid  on  Proof  of  Death  and  Title.  Intermediate  Bonuses 
Endowment  Assurances  with  Profits. 

Half-Credit  System  Policies.  Non-forfeitable  Policies. 
Special  Advantages  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Professions. 


DEATH  DUTIES. 

PROVISION  MAY  BE  MADE  BY  MEANS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  MEET  THESE  DUTIES. 

Any  New  orOld  Policy — absolutely  the  property  of  the  Assured — will  be  endorsed 
whenever  desired,  during  lifetime,  making  the  Claim  payable  to  meet  Estate  Duty 
before  Probate  is  obtained. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £2.900.205 

CLAIMS  AND  SURRENDERS  PAID  ...  10,020,613 

BONUSES  DECLARED  .  3,288,236 

Further  Information  on  Application. 

CHARLES  STEVENS,  Actuaiy  and  Sect c.a  y. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


20  April,  1895. 


Remington 


AMUSEMENTS. 


Typewriter. 


TARURY  LANE  THEATRE  — Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES.  For  Full  Particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  YOUR 


WRITING  IN  THE  OLD  WAY. 


The  daily  use  of  the  REMINGTON  in  the  Royal  Household  is  only 
another  indication  of  its  growing  popularity,  which  is  further  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  our  Machines  are  used  in  all  Departments  of  Her  Majesty’s  Service 

—10  REMINGTON’S  being  la  use  to  1  of  all  other  makes 
combined. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 


100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 


President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 


Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAINWRIGHT,  Esq.,  J.P. 


SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross ,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C.  


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 


1  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea. ' 


TBE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 


with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 


PITY 

fn 


Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager. — EVERY  EVENING  at  o,  LAST  NIGHTS  of  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People 
Preceded  at  8.30  by  IN  THE  SEASON.  Doors  open  8,  Commence  8.30,  Carnages- 
ro.45.  LAST  TWO  MATINEES,  TO-DAY,  SATURDAY,  April  20th,  and 
SATURDAY  NEXT,  at  3.  Doors  open  2.30.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open 
Daily  10  till  5.  Seats  may  be  booked  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3903), 
ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 


The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home  j  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams— “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


/CRYSTAL  PALACE.— MR.  MANNS’S  ANNUAL 

V--'  BENEFIT  CONCERT.  Saturday  next,  April  27,  at  3.  The  following 
eminent  artists  have  most  kindly  promised  their  services.  Vocalists:  Miss  Ella 
Russell,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  Santley  ;  Solo  Violin  :  Miss  Byford  (her  nrst^ 
appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace).  The  Crystal  Palace  Choir  and  Grand  Orchestra  , 
Conductor,  Mr.  August  Manns.  Numbered  Seats,  2s.  and  4s. ;  Unnumbered,  is. 


OYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  103rd  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN 

10  till  6.  Admission  is.  _  _ _ _ 

ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Sec. 


R( 


Y^ASH. — Married  Ladies  deriving  incomes  under  Will  or 

Settlement,  but  who  are  restrained  from  anticipating  same,  in  cases  where 
it  would  be  clearly  for  their  benefit  to  borrow  a  sum  of  money  in  addition  to  their 
income,  on  reasonable  terms,  sho  dd  without  delay  apply  to  P.  B.  Wooldridge, 
Esq.,  3  South  Square,  Gray’s  Inn,  W.C. 


A  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  MAN,  late  16  years 

a~\.  second  master.  Foundation  School,  desires  employment  as  Master.  Tutor,  Secretary. 


VJ  11  1  »  U  A  J.  - -7  * 

second  master,  Foundation  School,  desires  employment  as  Master.  Tutor,  Secretary, 
or  in  position  of  trust ;  dismissed  for  “not  supporting  headmaster,  dechnmg  respons^bfl.ty 
of  issuing  school  library  accounts  with  previous  years  balance  suppressed,  and  only  halt 
annual  subscriptions  entered;  governors,  including  Bishop,  refused  investigation.  G.  J-. 
43  Chatsworth  Road,  West  Dulwich,  S.E.  _ _____ 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. 

V-.  INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  wi 


—The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 


will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  EleveD 


I  IN  A 1 ILMN  lor  3LnuLnis.oniiu  VV1“  ^  " — j  ’  •  „  , 

scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £Zo  and  £20  per  annum,  wUI  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects.  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
—Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL —An  EXAMINATION 

V  V  t0  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.  Queen '  s  Sctatar- 
shios  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  J uly  next  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean  s  Yard,  Westminster. _ 


T3LUN DELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon.— Seven  (or 

L)  more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  13,  will  be^WARDED  after  Examination ' 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  .  Iaste  . 


GTREBOVIR  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  &  3  Trebovir  Road, 

A  South  Kensington,  S  W.  Advanced  Classes  for  Girls  and  Elementary 
Classes  for  Children f  Principal,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Cole  The  Summer  Term  will 
commence  Thursday,  May  2nd.  Prospectuses  forwarded  on  appl  cation. _ 


CLIFTON  COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  , 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  -625  »  j 

vear  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  ,n  cases of scholars 
^  ’  ■.  f _ .Lov  frnm  thft  Hf.AD  MASTER,  Or  SECRETARY,  t 


be  increased  irom  a  byecwii  iuuu  m  -  j —  c  '  rT,t>v 
who  require  it. '  Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary, 
College,  Clifton,  Bristol. _ _ _ I 

Mi 

>rt 


T  TNI VERSITY,  ARMY,  or  General  Preparation 

<^^icsS<atheirmficsI*^ience.^M<^ernCLS^^^«f^^ch5attMrtiont^adSiMd^rbarkwim 

pu3l.  Address,  M.A.,  53  Conduit  Street,  London,  W. _ 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL 
AND  COLLEGE. 


.  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Sq., 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Established  1807. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  x,  iM 

annually  and  Students  entering  in  May  can  compete  for  the  Rntra  c 
Se“r£rSSSbeapply  IP  IS.  Warden  of  t„.  Coleeoe,  S 

Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. _ _ _ 


GROCERS’  COMPANY. 


The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  from  children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.  Over 
461,850  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  formation  of  the  charity  up  to 
*he  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Society’s  Bankers,  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by 

the  Secretary  at  the  Institution.  _ 

3  JOHN  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary. 

5M 


MEDICAL  RESEARCH  SCHOLARSHIPS. 


These  Scholarships,  three  in  number,  each  of  the  value  of  £250  and  opei 
only  to  British  Subjects,  have  been  instituted  by  the  Company  as  an  cm 
couragement  to  the  making  of  exact  researches  into  the  causes  and  pie 
vention  of  important  diseases.  The  Company  appoint  annually.  At  thj 

next  election  one  of  the  present  scholars,  should  he  renew  his  appbcat  cd 

will  be  entitled  to  a  preference.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  tin*] 
tvfore  the  end  of  April,  by  letter  addressed  to  the  CLERK  OF  THI 
Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  Prince’s  Street,  E.C.,  from  whom  particular! 
may  be  obtained.  ! 

April,  1895. 


20  April,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


No.  79.  APRIL.  Price  6s. 

THE 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

1.  DIVORCE. 

2.  ERASMUS  AND  THE  REFORMATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

3.  ARCHBISHOP  LAUD.  Part  I. 

4.  THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  DEAN  CHURCH. 

5.  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  SYRIAC  GOSPELS. 

6.  THE  TROPER  AND  THE  GRADUAL. 

7.  EVOLUTION  AND  MAN’S  PLACE  IN  NATURE. 

8.  PSEUDO-MOZARABIC  OFFICES. 

9.  ILLINGWORTH'S  BAMPTON  LECTURES. 

SHORT  NOTICES. 


POTTISWOODE  &  CO.,  New-Street  Square,  London,  E.C. 


Will  appear  on  May  1st. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  GRAHAM.  Price  Half-a-Crown. 


CONTENTS. 

1. —  Introduction. 

2. — The  land  of  the  Risen  Sun.  By  A.  Diosv. 

3. — The  Armenian  Question. 

4. — The  Jew  as  a  Colonist.  By  Colonel  A.  Goldsmid. 

5. — Acquitted  on  the  Ground  of  Insanity.  By  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D. 

D.C.L.,  &c. 

7. — The  Decadence  of  Youth.  By  the  Editor. 

8.  — 


9.— Story.  By 

.0. — Story.  By  Miss  Ella  D'Arcv. 

1. — Literary  Review  for  Month.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

2. — Theatrical  Review  for  Month.  By  J.  F.  Nisbet. 

3. — The  Indian  Upanishads.  By  Sir  E.  Arnold,  K.C.I.E  &c 

4. — A  Triad  of  Sonnets.  By  Miss  Maud  Vysb. 


Office  of  the  Twentieth  Century:  4  Adam  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


I  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLEN’S  NEW  3s.  6d.  NOVELS. 

HE  SHADRACH:  THE  KNIFE  THAT  KILLED  PC 

HANCY.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

fAR  TIMES.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 

HE  FORTUNES  OF  ALBERT  TRAVERS.  A  Tale  o 

,  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  B.  S.  Berrington. 

Thc  Series  will  include  stories  from  the  fens  of  Julian  Hawthorne,  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  A.  P.  Crouch,  Edouard  Rod,  Mrs  Phillips,  Fergus  Hume 
and  other  well-known  writers. 


By  George  E.  Davi 

Demy  8vo,  with  310  Illustrations  ai 


N 


RACTICAL  MICROSCOPY. 

F.R.M.S.,  F.I  C  ,  &c.  Third  Edition, 
a  Coloured  Frontispiece.  7s.  6d. 

HE  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  AT0NEMEN1 

An  Historical  Review,  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Principle  of  Theological 
Development.  By  Henry  H  Oxenham,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Balliol  Colfege 
Oxford.  Fourth  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  14s.  g  ’ 

ROPICAL  TRIALS.  A  Handbook  for  Women  in  the 

uXSk.H’ mtim!?  *nj  a-  s- 

DUTY  UNDER  A  TROPICAL  SUN.  Being  some 

\  ft3*;,  suggestions,  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  bodily  comfort  and 
the  treatment  of  simple  diseases,  with  remarks  on  clothing  and  equipment  for 

0Crowne8vor;4‘:  By'the  saV  Autfeo^ 

HE  WITNESS  OF  ART  ;  or.  The  Legend.  By  Wyke 

Bayliss,  President  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ALLEN’S  NATURALIST’S  LIBRARY. 

Ihe  Times  says  “  Much  first-rate  scientific  talent  is  being  employed  to  make  a 
fy  at  once  accurate  and  popular  of  animated  nature  so  far  as  it  is  now  known." 
NOW  READY.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  each-. 

ATS :  CIVETS  AND  MINGOOSES.  By  R  Lydekkfr 

B.A.  With  32  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  ^DEKKER, 

RITISH  MAMMALS.  By  R.  Lydekker,  B.A.,  FR  S 

.  &c.  With  32  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

UTTERFLIES.  Vol.  I.  With  special  reference  to 

,  "“■■WO"— i»d  75  Plain 

S  Vo*‘  l'  By  R-  Bowdler  Sharpe 

°  0g,“  Department,  Bmtsh  Museum.  With  3t  Coloured  Plates.  ’ 

[ONKEYS.  Two  Vols.  By  H.  O.  Forbes  LL  D 
?nTnumefouPswi,Cod^uUtse.Um’  With  3°  C°Ioured  Pl3tes-  8  MaP^’ 

ARSUPIALIA  AND  MONOTREMATA.  ByR.  Lydek- 
)ndon:  w.  h.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  Ltd,,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W, 


A.  &  G.  BLACKS  LIST. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.  A.,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College  ;  Canon  of  Rochester.  Demy  8vo,  price  24s. 

PASSAGES  OF  THE  BIBLE  chosen  for  their 

Literary  Beauty  and  Interest.  By  J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “The  Golden  Bough,” 
“  Totemism,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  INGENIOUS  GENTLEMAN  DON 

QUIXOTE  OF  LA  MANCHA.  By  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra.  Done  into  English  by  Henry  Edward  Watts. 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected.  In  4  monthly 
volumes,  large  crown  8vo,  price  6s.  each. 

[  Volumes  /.  and  IT.  now  ready. 

LIFE  OF  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES 

SAAVEDRA.  By  H.  E.  Watts.  (Uniform  with  above.)  With 
an  Autogravure  Frontispiece  of  an  Interesting  and  Original 
Portrait  reproduced  from  an  exact  copy  of  the  bust  of  the  figure 
believed  to  represent  Cervantes  in  Pacheco’s  picture  at  Seville. 
One  vcl.,  price  7s.  6d.  [ Ready  July  1st, 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FOTHERINGAY : 

Founded  on  the  recently  published  Journal  of  D.  Bourgoing, 
Physician  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Scott,  of  Abbotsford.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the 
Blair  Portrait,  and  other  6  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  price 
1 25.  6d.  net. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

By  Dr.  Th.  Kocher,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Director  of  the 
Surgical  Clinic  in  the  University  of  Bern.  Translated  by  special 
permission  of  ihe  Author  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Improved 
German  Edition  by  Harold  J.  Stiles,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Senior 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  Sick  Children.  Illustrated 
with  185  Cuts  in  Text.  Demy  8vo,  price  18s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  SERFDOM. 

By  John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Author 
of  “A  History  of  Political  Economy.”  Post  8vo,  price  6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SEA  AND  LAYS  OF  THE 

LAND.  .  By  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  Author  of  “  The 
Breitmann  Ballads.”  Cover  specially  designed  by  the  Author. 
Large  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

BRIEFLESS  BALLADS  AND  LEGAL 

LYRICS.  Second  Series.  By  James  Williams.  Square  crown 
8vo,  paper  covers,  price  2s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 

SCOTT,  BART.  New  Edition,  selected  and  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  In  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  price  5s.  each  in  cloth,  or  6s.  each  half-bound.  Uniform 
with  the  Dryburgh  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

HAUNTED  BY  POSTERITY.  By  W.  Earl 

Hodgson.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  GRASSHOPPERS.  By  Mrs.  Andrew 

Dean,  Author  of  “Isaac  Eller’s  Money,”  “A  Splendid  Cousin,” 
“Lesser’s  Daughter,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  JAPANESE  MARRIAGE.  By  Douglas 

Sladen,  Author  of  “  The  Japs  at  Home.”  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

PAUL  ROMER.  By  C.  Y.  Hargreaves, 

Author  of  “Poste  Restante.”  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
price  3s.  6d. 


A.  &  C.  BLACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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MUDIES 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 


BOOKSELLERS, 
BOOK  EXPORTERS, 
BOOK  BINDERS 
LIBRARIANS. 


AND 


ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JJUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED. 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 


48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON. 


And  10  to  12  BARTOH  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH.  By 

James  Bryce,  Author  of  “The  Holy  Roman  Empire;"  M.P.  for 
Aberdeen.  Vol.  II.,  extra  crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

N0XE. _ This  (the  third)  edition  has  been  completely  revised  throughout, 

and  contains,  besides  many  important  alterations,  four  entirely  new 
chapters,  dealing  respectively  with  the  history  of  the  Tammany  Ring  in 
New  York  City,  the  Outlines  of  American  geography  and  some  of  the 
effects  on  the  growth  of  the  United  States  attributable  to  them,  the  South 
since  the  War,  and  the  Present  and  Future  of  the  negro. 

Speaker. — “  The  book  is  a  classic,  and  treats  the  various  points  as  a 
classic  must.  In  knowledge,  in  power,  in  grasp  of  essentials  and  breadth 
of  view,  it  is  worthy  of  its  subject,  and  higher  praise  could  hardly  be  given  ; 
but  praise  is  superfluous  in  the  case  of  a  classic.” 


ASPECTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM.  By 


Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  Crown  8vo, 


2S.  6d.  net. 


Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  INDUSTRY.  By 

Henry  Dyer,  C.E. ,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Honorary  Principal,  Imperial 
College  of  Engineering,  1  apan  ;  Life  Governor,  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College;  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  &c.  8vo,  10s.  net. 


PROGRESSIVE  MORALITY :  an  Essay  in 

Ethics.  By  Thomas  Fowler,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  President  of 
Corpus  Christi  College;  Wykeham  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford. 


NOTES  ON  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  From 

Unpublished  Commentaries  by  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  Published  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Lightfoot  Fund.  8vo,  12s. 


MACMILLAN’S  ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS. 
NEW  VOLUME. 


TOM  CRINGLE’S  LOG.  By  Michael  Scott. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Ayton  Symington.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Mowbray  Morris.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

FOREIGN  SCHOOL  CLASSICS.— NEW  VOLUME. 


By  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE, 


Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society; 
Editor  of  “The  Statesman’s  Year-Book.” 


With  24  Maps. 

Large  post  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 


LES  TROIS  MOUSQUETAIRES.  By  Alex 

andre  Dumas.  Abridged,  with  Notes,  by  J.  H.  T.  Goodwin,  B.A., 
New  College,  Oxford.  i8mo,  2s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


London:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  and  27  Cockspur  St.,  SAV. 

Geographer  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


APRIL  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 


THE 

gTRAND 

MAGAZINE. 


Frontispiece:  “I  was  Dragged  by  the  Heels  on  to  the  Road.’ 

The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard.  I.— How  the  Brigadier  Held  the 
King.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  Illustrations  by  W.  B.  Wollen, 

From  Behind  the  Speaker’s  Chair.  XX.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy 
(“Toby,  M.P.”).  Illustrations  by  I*.  C.  Gould. 

In  Our  National  Library.  By  M.  San-L^on.  Illustrations  from 


The 

STRAND 

jyjAGAZINE. 


THE 

STRAND 

jyjAGAZINE. 


Photographs.  „  _  ,  _ 

Electrocution:  A  Scotch  Adventure.  By  Paul  Cray.  Illustrations 
by  A.  Pearse. 

Elephant  Catching.  By  D.  H.  Wise.  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

Portraits  of  Celebrities  at  Different  Times  of  Their  Lives.  Canon 
Fleming,  Lord  Sandhurst,  Lady  Sandhurst,  Mr.  Clements  R. 
Markham,  P.R.G.S. 

With  Her  Majesty’s  Mails  to  Ireland.  By  Edward  John  Hart.  Illus¬ 
trations  from  Photographs. 

Stories  from  the  Diary  of  a  Doctor  (Second  Series).  IV.— The 
Hooded  Death.  By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D. 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne,  R.B.A. 

Friedrichshof:  The  Empress  Frederick’s  Residence  in  the  Taunus 
Mountains.  By  Arthur  H.  Beavan.  Illustrations  from  Photo- 

An  Intervention.  From  the  Italian  of  Mathilde  Serao.  By  Alys 
Hallard.  Illustrations  by  W.  Thomas  Smith. 

A  Singular  Imposture:  A  Narrative  of  Actual  Fact.  Illustrations 
from  Old  Prints  and  Diagrams. 

Girls’  Schools  of  To-Day.  II.— St.  Leonards  and  Great  Harrowden 
Hall.  By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrations  from  Photo- 

How  Weston  Won  His  Princess.  By  A.  Hutchison-Stirling.  Illus¬ 
trations  by  G.  G.  Glover. 

Fables.  VIII.— The  Dancing  Bear.  Illustrated  by  J.  A.  Shepherd. 

The  Golden  Spinning-Wheel :  A  Slavonic  Story  for  Children,  From 
the  French  of  Xavier  Marmier.  Illustrations  by  H.  R.  Millar. 


JPrice  6d,  Post  free ,  i)d. 


GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Crown  8vo,  6s, 


THE 


QUARTERLY  REVIEW.  No. 

Will  be  published  on  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  24th,  1895. 


360. 


Contents. 

THE  BIBLE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

THE  CONCIERGERIE. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SCIENCE. 

PERISH  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

MR^ ^BALFOUIuS  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF. 
THE  POETRY  OF  CHAUCER. 
a.  THE  CONSERVATISM  OF  TO-DAY. 

The  Index  Numbers,  Nos.  361  and  362,  will  be  published  shortly. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albermarle  Street. 


J. 

XI. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 
X. 


THREE  NEW  NOVELS. 


TODDLE  ISLAND. 

Being  the  Diary  of  Lord  Bottsford. 

In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 


-H 


THE  MERMAID. 

A  Love  Tale. 


By  L.  DOUGALL, 

Author  of  “  Beggars  All,"  &c.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 


ALSO  JUST  READY. 


CHERRYFIELD  HALL. 


A  Cock  and  Bull  Story. 

By  F.  H.  BALFOUR  (Ross  George  Dering), 
Author  of  “  The  Undergraduate,”  &c. 

In  1  vol.  crown  8vo,  6s. 


London:  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  New  Burlington  Street. 


G 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

_  .  .  —  .  r> .  XT....  -%r _ 1.  _ i  urnirnDL 


-  -  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFOR1 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  th1 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  P ranch  House  1 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  ordere  for  their  °wn  S  LAN  DAK 1 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS! 


C  AT AT.OnTTF.  sent  on  aDoficafion. 
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MR.  WI.  HEINEMANN’S  LIST. 


Mr.  Heinemann  will  publish  on  April  27 

THE  LETTERS  OF  SAMUEL  TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge. 

With  16  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  price  32s. 

This  correspondence  is  dated  from  1783  to  1833,  and  throws  much  new  light  upon 
the  extraordinary  character  and  life  of  the  poet.  The  letters  h^te  a  special  charm 
of  their  own,  very  different  from  most  of  the  correspondence  of  that  period. 

IMPORTANT  BOOK  RELATING  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER  OF  INDIA. 

WITH  THE  ZHOB  FIELD  FORCE,  1890. 

By  Capt.  Crawford  McFall,  K.O.Y.L.I. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  18s.  [In  the  press. 

A  graphic  account  of  one  of  our  last  Indian  frontier  wars. 


LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  FROUDE. 

On  MONDAY  NEXT,  Svo,  price  ios.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE 
SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  Easter  Terms,  1893-4. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE, 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Lecture  Contents. 

-1.  The  SEA  CRADLE  of  the  REFORMATION. 

2.  JOHN  HAWKINS  and  the  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

3.  SIR  JOHN  HAWK  NS  and  PHILIP  the  SECOND. 

4.  DRAKE'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

5  PARTIES  In  the  STATE. 

6.  THE  GREAT  EXPEDITION  to  the  WEST  INDIES. 

7.  ATTACK  on  CADIZ. 

8.  SAILING  of  the  ARMADA. 

9.  DEFEAT  of  the  ARMADA. 


THE  FIRST,  SECOND,  AND  THIRD  EDITIONS  EXHAUSTED. 
FOURTH  EDITION  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED.  FIFTH  PREPARING. 

DEGENERATION.  By  Max  Nordau. 

Demy  8vo,  17s.  net. 

MORNING  POST. — “The  author,  with  the  science  of  a  mental  expert  and  the 
skill  of  a  practised  writer,  has,  with  much  moral  earnestness  and  trenchant  satire, 
attacked  vices,  follies,  and  crazes  which  have  pervaded  certain  fields  of  literature 
and  art  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.” 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “Nordau  starts  from  a  solid  basis  of  science  and 
observation.” 

Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  6s. 

AS  OTHERS  SAW  HIM.  A  Retrospect,  a.d.  54. 

Dr..  Cunningham  Geikie  writes:— “The  learning  that  shines  through  each 
page  is  not  the  least  charming  picture  of  the  book.” 

Prof.  Estlin  Carpenter  writes: — “You  have  surely  helped  us  to  realize  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Teacher  moved  in  Jerusalem.” 

Mr.  Edward  Clodd  writes  : — I  have  read  it  with  much  interest.’* 

The  TIMES  says  “  The  tone  of  the  volume  is  reverent  and  dignified,  and 
instinct  with  a  fine  ethical  fervour.” 


NEW  FICTION. 


MR.  ZANGWILL'S  LONG  EXPECTED  NOVEL 


“THE  MASTER” 


will  be  published  in  i  volume,  at  Six  Shillings,  on  April  26. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  GHETTO.  6s. 

THE  PREMIER  AND  THE  PAINTER.  6s. 

THE  KING  OF  SCHNORRERS,  GROTESQUES  AND  FANTA¬ 

SIES.  6s. 


SECOND  EDITION  EXHAUSTED.  THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

IN  HASTE  AND  AT  LEISURE. 

By  Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton.  In  3  vols. 

WORLD. — “  It  is  clever  and  well  written.” 

COURT  JOURNAL. — “The  book  is  immensely  powerful  and  intensely  in¬ 
teresting.” 

QUEEN. — “A  most  powerfully  written  book.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  with 
Mrs.  Linton’s  usual  mastery  of  style  and  construction,  and  has  plenty  of  good 
situations.  \Ve  are  often  fascinated  and  excited  for  many  pages  together. 

TRANSITION. 

By  the  Author  of  “  A  Superfluous  Woman.”  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “  This  story  is  very  obviously  the  work  of  a  clever 
woman  .  .  .  well  informed  upon  the  subjects  of  which  she  writes.  ...  All  these 
topics  she  has  treated  with  evident  earnestness  and  manifest  sincerity  .  .  .  with 
advantages  of  knowledge,  enthusiasm,  and  literary  skill  of  which  she  has  no  small 
measure.” 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “The  novel,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  holds  the 
reader  with'  no  inconsiderable  power,  and  there  is  at  least  one  character  which  has  a 
poignant  truth  of  its  own.  ...  It  is  the  contrast  between  the  hero,  Paul  Sheridan, 
and  the  heroine,  Lucilla  Dennison,  which  makes  ‘  Transition  ’  a  remarkable  book.” 

DAILY  GRAPHIC. — “It  is  all  delightfully  free  from  the  neurotic  touch.  .  .  . 
The  picture  of  Honora’s  father,  a  spiritual  old  clergyman  of  quite  a  new  type,  is 
“Admirable.” 

A  PASTORAL  PLAYED  OUT. 

I  By  Mary  L.  Pendered.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

\  MORNING  POST. — “  We  are  sure  that  many  readers  may  derive  real  enjoyment 
from  a  large  proportion  of  its  pages.  In  any  case,  it  is  better  written,  and  shows 
more  imagination,  than  the  great  majority  of  novels." 


A  DRAMA  IN  DUTCH. 

By  Z.  Z.  A  New  Edition  in  i  vol.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “  One  does  not  care  to  put  the  book  down  till  the  last 
page  is  turned.” 

MORNING  POST.—' “On  the  whole  realistic  ;  this  presentment  of  Holland  in 
London  has  certain  impressionist  touches  that  are  decidedly  effective.  ...  All  the 
tragedy  of  the  book  centres  in  the  figure  of  Peter  van  Ejik,  a  creation  which  says 
much  for  the  author’s  imaginative  powers.** 

SPECTA  TOR. — “  Several  of  his  types  are  painted  in  with  a  fine  combination  of 
breadth  of  effect  and  wealth  of  significant  detail.  .  .  .  Certainly  a  book  which  has 
not  merely  cleverness,  but  real  vitality.” 

GLOBE.— “  The  literary  treatment  is  fresh  and  impressive.  .  .  .  The  author 
shows  skill  in  all  his  characterizations,  his  mastery  of  Dutch  idiosyncrasy  being 

obviously  complete.”  h 


BJORNSON’S  ARNE. 

Translated  from  the  Norwegian. 


Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  net. 


‘PIONEER  SERIES.' 


THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE 

THE  NEW  MOON. 

By  C.  E.  Raimond,  Author  of  “George  Mandeville’s  Husband  ”  Crown 
8vO,  paper,  2s.  6d.  net,  postage  3d.;  cloth,  3s.  net,  postage  4$d. 

DAILi  CHRONICLE  “It  is  a  simple,  poignant  soul  drama,  worked  out 
entirely  by  three  characters,  a  man  and  two  women.  ...  A  story  that  moves  us  • 
4  and  we  must  own  to  having  read  the  last  pages  of  ‘  The  New  Moon  ’  with 
breathless  interest  and  emotion.’’ 


London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  ax  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  TUR- 

GOT,  the  Comptroller-General  of  France,  1774-1776.  Edited  for 
English  Readers  by  W.  Walker  Stephens.  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  “  The  Meaning  of  History  ’’  says :  “  These 
two  years,  from  1774  to  1776,  are  at  once  the  brightest  and  the  saddest  in 
the  modern  history  of  France.” 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WHIST  :  a  Study 

of  the  Progressive  Changes  which  the  Game  has  undergone  from  its 
Origin  to  the  Present  Time.  By  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mus.Doc. 
Oxon.,  Author  of  “  The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific  Game  of 
Whist,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION.  By 

Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  “The  Story  of  Creation,"  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  GERMAN  WORK- 

SHOP.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  K.M.  New  Edition,  in  4  vols. 

Vol.  1.  RECENT  ESSAYS  and  ADDRESSES.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready. 

Vol.  2.  BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

Vol.  3.  ESSAYS  on  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

[On  Monday  next. 

Vol.  4.  ESSAYS  on  the  SCIENCES  of  LANGUAGE,  of  THOUGHT,  and  of 
MYTHOLOGY.  [In  preparation. 

VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  FROM 

CLASSIC  AUTHORS.  By  Cyril  E.  F.  Starkey,  M.A.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 

ford,  Author  of  “Mr.  Smith,”  “One  Good  Guest,"  &c.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  1  The  Matchmaker’  is  delightful.  .  .  .  We  cannot  spare  pity  for  any 
one  who,  if  weather-bound  in  country  or  town,  has  a  comfortable  chair  by 
a  good  fire,  and  ‘ The  Matchmaker'  for  a  companion.” — Lady's  Pictorial. 

NEW,  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY  BABY.” 

AN  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE.  By 

Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  “  Lady  Baby,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

_ [On  Monday  next. 

ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 

THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

No.  38. 

A  rticles, 

EDMUND,  EARL  OF  LANCASTER.  By  Walter  E.  Rhodes.  Part  II. 
VANINI  IN  ENGLAND.  By  Richard  Copley  Christie. 

THE  “MEMOIRS  "OF  SIR  RICHARD  BULSTRODE.  By  C.  H.  Firth. 
THE  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENT  OF  BENGAL.  By  B.  H.  Bades- 

POWF.LL. 

Notes  and  Documents. — The  Pope  Who  Deposed  Himself.  By  Sir  Frederick. 
Pollock,  Bart.,  LL.D. — The  Murder  of  Henrv  Clement  (1235).  By  Profj 
Maitland,  LL.D. — A  Biographical  Notice  of  Dantf.  in-  the  149Z. 
Edition  of  the  “Speculum  Historiale.”  By  Paget  Toynbee. — Til 
Assassination  of  the  Guises  as  Described  by  the  Venetian  Ambassa¬ 
dor.  By  Horatio  Brown. — Heraldry  of  Oxford  Colleges.  By  the  Rev- 
Andrew  Clark. — Sir  Eyre  Coote  and  the  “  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.”  By  Frederick  Dixon. 

Reviews  of  Books. — Correspondence.— Periodical  Notices. — List  of  Recent  His¬ 
torical  Publications. 


ON  MONDAY  NEXT. 

THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


3- 


4- 

5- 

6. 


No.  372. 


The  PROGRESS  of  CANADA. 
The  CLASSICAL  STUDIES  of 
DANTE. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  MRS. 
CRAVEN. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

“ALTER  FRITZ." 

The  SUTHERLAND  BOOK. 


7.  MEMOIRS  of  GENER  AL  THIfi- 

BAULT. 

8.  ST.  SOPHIA  and  BYZANTINE 

BUILDING. 

9.  MR.  STOPFORD  BROOKE  on 

TENNYSON. 

10.  WEATHER  PREVISION. 


London  and  New  York  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1104 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Butmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  cuivance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSOfa  St  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


20  April,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


dlarertbon  |p)rcs8  jJ^ubUcations. 


The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Review,  February  9,  1895,  p.  181  : 

“If  any  man  wants  to  publish  some  large  work  of  real  scholarship,  he  need  not  betake  himself  to  the  University  Presses  for  aid. 
It  may  be  that  some  spirited  publisher  will  take  up  the  vast  burden  of  a  great  encyclopaedia.  .  .  .  ;  that  a  learned  society  will  go  on 
for  years  patiently  bearing  the  cost  of  editing  manuscripts  for  which  there  is  no  general  demand;  that  private  generosity  may  render 
possible  the  appearance  of  some  work  of  erudition  which  will  never  pay.  But  Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  not  concern  themselves  with 
this  sort  of  thing.” _ 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  List  of 

THE  SERIES  OF  “ANECDOTA  OXONIENSIA.” 

***  The  materials  printed  in  this  Series  are  taken,  direct  from  MSS.,  the  materials  in 
the  Bodleian  and  other  Oxford  Libraries  having  the  first  claim  to  publication. 


Classical  Series. 

The  English  Manuscripts  of  the  Nicomachean 

Ethics  described  in  relation  to  Bekkeds  Manuscripts  and 
other  Sources.  By  J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A.  y.  6 d. 

Nonius  Marcellus ,  de  Compendiosa  Doctrina. 
Harleian  MS.  2719.  Collated  by  J.  H.  Onions,  M.A. 
3-f.  6 d. 

Aristotle  s  Physics.  Book  VII.  Collation  of 

various  MSS. ;  with  Introduction  by  R.  Shute,  M.A.  2 s. 

Bentleys  Plautine  Emendations.  From  his 
copy  of  Gronovius.  Edited  by  E.  A.  Sonnenschein, 
M.A.  is.  6 d. 

Harleian  MS.  2610 ;  Ovids  Metamorphoses 
I.  II.,  III.  1-622 ;  XXIV  Latin  Epigrams  from  Bodleian 
or  other  MSS.  ;  Latin  Glosses  on  Apollinaris  Sidonius 
from  MS.  Digby  172.  Collated  and  Edited  by  Robinson 
Ellis,  M.A.,  LL.D.  4-r. 

A  Collation  with  the  Ancient  A rmenian  Versions 

of  the  Greek  Texts  of  Aristotle's  Categories,  & r>c.,  and  op 
Porphyrf  s  Introduction.  By  F.  C.  Conybeare,  M.A.  14J. 

Collations  from  the  Harleian  MS.  of  Cicero, 
2682.  By  Albert  C.  Clark,  M.A.  7s.  6 d. 

Aryan  Series. 

Buddhist  Texts  from  Japan.  I.  Vagrakkhedikd. 
Edited  by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  3s.  6 d. 

Buddhist  Texts  from  Japan.  II.  Sukhdvati 

Vyhha.  Description  of  Sukhavati,  the  Land  of  Bliss. 
Edited  by  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  and  Bunyiu  Nanjio, 
M.A.  7 s.  6d. 

Buddhist  Texts  from  Japan.  III.  The  Ancient 

Palm  leaves  containing  the  Pra^wk-Paramita-Hr/daya- 
Sutra  and  the  Ushzzisha-Vi^aya-Dharawi,  edited  by  F. 
Max  Muller,  M.A.,  and  Bunyiu  Nanjio,  M.A.  With 
an  Appendix  by  G.  BtJHLER.  ioj. 

Kdtydyana  s  Sarvdnukramani  of  the  Rgveda. 

With  Extracts  from  Shaz/gururishya’s  Commentary  en¬ 
titled  Vedarthadipikd.  Edited,  with  Critical  Notes  and 
Appendices,  by  A.  A.  MACDONELL,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  16s. 

The  Dharma  Samgraha.  An  Ancient  Col¬ 
lection  of  Buddhist  Technical  Terms,  prepared  by  Kenjiu 
Kasawara,  and  edited  by  F.  Max  Muller  and  H. 
Wenzel.  7s.  6 d. 

The  Buddha-Karita  of  Asvaghosha.  Edited, 
from  Three  MSS.,  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.A.  12.?.  6 d. 


Semitic  Series. 


Commentary  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  By  Rarei 

Saadiah.  Edited  by  H.  J.  Mathews,  M.A.  3*.  6 d. 

The  Book  of  the  Bee.  Edited  by  Ernest  A. 

Wallis  Budge,  M.A.  2u. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Daniel.  By 
Jephet  ibn  Ali,  the  Karaite.  Edited  and  Translated  by 
D.  S.  Margoliouth,  M.A.  2  is. 

Mediaeval  Jewish  Chronicles  and  Chronological 
Notes.  Edited  by  Ad.  Neubauer,  M.A.  Part  I.  im¬ 
part  II.  Immediately. 

The  Palestinian  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Five  more  Fragments  recently  acquired  by  the  Bodleian 
Library.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Gwilliam,  B.D.  6s.  Part  II. 

Immediately. 

The  Churches  and  Monasteries  of  Egypt ;  attri¬ 
buted  to  Abh  Salih,  the  Armenian.  Edited  and  Translated 
by  B.  T.  A.  Evetts,  M.A.,  with  added  Notes  by  A.  J. 
Butler,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  and  a  Map.  ,£1  11s.  6d. 

[ fust published. 

%*  The  translation  is  issued  separately,  price  21s. 


Mediaeval  and  Modern  Series. 

Sinonoma  Bartholomei.  A  Glossary  from  a 
Fourteenth  Century  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford.  Edited  by  the  late  J.  L.  G.  Mow  AT,  M.A. 
3^.  6 d. 

Alphita.  A  Medico-Botanical  Glossary,  from 

the  Bodleian  Manuscript  Selden  B.  35.  By  the  same.  I2J.  6 d. 

The  Saltair  Na  Rann.  A  collection  of  Early 

Middle  Irish  Poems.  Edited  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  by  Whitley  Stokes,  D.C.L.  7s •  6>d. 

The  Cath  Finntrdga,  or  Battle  of  Ventry. 

Edited  from  MS.  Rawl.  B.  487,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
by  Kuno  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  6l 
Lives  of  Saints,  from  the  Book  of  Lismore. 

Edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  &c.,  by  Whitley  Stokes, 


D.C.L.  31J.  6 d. 

The  Elucidarium  and  other  Tracts  in 


Welsh 


from  Llyvyr  Agkyr  Llandewivrevi,  a.d.  1346.  (Jesus- 
College  MS.  119.)  Edited  by  J.  MORRIS  JONES,  M.A., 
and  John  Rhys,  M.A.  2ii._ 

Hibernica  Minora.  Being  a  Fragment  of  an 

Old-Irish  Treatise  on  the  Psalter.  With  Translation, 
Notes  and  Glossary,  &c.  Edited  by  KUNO  Meyer,  Ph.D., 
M.A.  7s.  6 d. 

The  Earliest  Translation  of  the  Old  Testament 

into  the  Basque  Language  (a  Fragment).  By  Pierre 
d’Urte  of  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  circ.  1700.  Edited,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  Shirburn  Castle,  Oxfordshire,  by 
Llewelyn  Thomas,  M.A.  18s.  6d.  [fust published. 


***  Other  Parts  are  in  the  Press. 


A  List  of  a  portion  of  the  Important  LEXICOGRAPHICAL  Publications  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  appeared  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  ii  Saturday  Review  ”  of 
March  23,  1895.  _ 

LONDON  :  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press  Warehouse,  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 

EDINBURGH  :  12  Frederick  Street. 

OXFORD:  Clarendon  Press  Depository,  116  High  Street,  

REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co.,  at  14  Tavistock  Street,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  20  April ,  laqy. 
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Gratis. 


With  complete  Historical  and  Practical  Descriptions.  By  Edward  F. 
Strange.  Printed  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 


Illustrated  by 


MESSRS.  BELL’S  LIST. 

SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY.  Crown  8vo,  los.  6d. 

THE  BRITISH  FLEET  :  the  Growth, 

Achievements,  and  Duties  of  the  Navy  of  the  Empire.  By  Commander 
Charles  N.  Robinson,  R.N.  With  about  150  reproductions  of  Paintings, 
Prints,  and  Drawings,  illustrative  of  Battles,  Ships,  Persons,  Customs,  and 
Social  Life  in  the  Navy.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  ot 

“  Commander  Robinson’s  book  is,  in  short,  sui  generis.  We  have  nothing  like  it 
in  the  language.  It  is  a  repertory  of  all  that  concerns  the  navy. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Till  the  present  time,  in  fact,  no  history  of  the  navy  has  been  written.  _  Captain 
Robinson  has  broken  what  must  be  absolutely  new  ground  to  most  readers. 

Athenceum. 

“  A  work  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  know 
what  the  navy  was  and  is." — Edinburgh  Review. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  TEN  BRINK. 

Small  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

FIVE  LECTURES  ON  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  Bernhard  Ten  Brink.  Translated  by  Julia  Franklin.  u 

*  f  This  is  Uniform  with  the  same  Author’s  “  Early  English  Literature,  2  vols. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  EX-LIBRIS  SERIES. 

Imperial  i6mo,  8s.  6d.  net. 

ALPHABETS  :  a  Handbook  of  Lettering, 

compiled  for  the  use  of  Artists,  Designers,  Handicraftsmen,  and  Students. 

- 1 —  tt-'-1— :  — 1  — J  ^ Descriptions.  By  Edward  F. 

With  more  than  200  Illustrations. 

[Ready  next  week . 

# **  Also  75  Large  Paper  Copies  on  Japanese  Vellum,  £1  is.  net. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  net  per  Volume. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ROME 

IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Ferdinand  Gregorovius.  Translated 
from  the  Fourth  German  Edition  by  Annie  Hamilton.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
(from  the  Beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century  to  the  Coronation  of  Charles, 
A.D.  800).  #  . 

“  A  very  welcome  translation  of  a  well-known  and  much  esteemed  German  work, 
which  has  long  taken  its  place  as  the  standard  book  on  its  subject.”—  Times.  ( 

“  At  last,  after  some  thirty  years,  Gregorovius’s  monumental  ‘  History  of  Rome 
has  found  a  translator.  When  a  work  of  such  magnitude  (8  vols  )  has  reached  its 
fourth  edition  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  discuss  its  merits  or  demerits.  ...  No 
serious  student  can  afford  to  disregard  it.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  BOHN’S  NOVELIST  LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  each. 

SMOLLETT’S  NOVELS. 

George  Cruikshank.  With  Short  Memoir  and  Bibliography. 

Vol.  I.  RODERICK  RANDOM. 

Vols.  II.  and  III.  PEREGRINE  PICKLE. 

Vol.  IV.  HUMPHRY  CLINKER. 

“The  bibliographies  prefixed  by  Mr.  Isaacs  are  a  highly  commendable  feature  of 
this  reissue.” — A  thenceum. 

“  Those  in  want  of  a  good  modern  edition  of  Smollett's  novels  can  hardly  do 
better  than  get  that  which  is  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
Most  readers  are  aware  of  the  substantial  merits  of  Bohn’s  Novelist’s  Library  to 
which  these  volumes  belong.” — Scotsman. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  BOHN’S  ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  ROME  AND  ITS  NEIGH- 

BOURHOOD  :  an  Illustrated  Handbook  to  the  Ruins  in  the  City  and  the 
Campagna.  By  Robert  Burn,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Author  of  “  Rome  and  the  Campagna,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

***  This  volume  is  also  issued  in  limp  red  cloth,  with  Map  Pocket,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Travellers. 

“  Sufficiently  recommended  to  all  travellers  and  archaeologists  by  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  author  and  the  standard  character  of  his  previous  work.  ’’ — Times. 

___  Crown  8 vo,  3s.  6d. 

OLYMPIA’S  JOURNAL.  ByW.  S.  Holnut. 

“  Instead  of  Keepsake  ladies  we  have  Theodora  of  the  *  Yellow  Book,’  the  dreadful 
‘  She  ’  of  ‘  Keynotes,’  ‘  The  Woman  who  Did,’  and  last,  but  noi  least  of  this  army  of 
militant  women,  Olympia  of  the  ‘Journal.’  She  did — what  did  she  do?  The  most 
inhuman  deed  of  all — she  married  a  man  to  make  copy  of  him.” 

Autolycus  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  How  to  write  a  novel,  a  modern  realistic  novel,  fertile  in  character  study,  but 
not  necessarily  fertile  in  incident,  is  well  set  forth  in  a  striking  little  book  by  W.  S. 
Holnut.” — Literary  World. 

“A  clever  work  of  fiction.  .  .  .  There  is  skill  In  the  construction  and  in  the 
writing  of  the  story  which  makes  the  book  readable  to  a  degree  not  commonly 
reached.” — Scotsman. 

“  A  faithful  and  clever  presentment  of  a  woman’s  temperament.  .  .  .  That  Mr. 
Holnut  has  realized  Olympia's  character  is  a  great  thing,  but  that  he  should  have 
enabled  his  readers  to  do  likewise  is  a  greater.  — Star. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

HINTS  ON  BILLIARDS.  By  J.  P. 

Buchanan.  Illustrated  with  36  Diagrams. 

“  Primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  novices,  but  will  also  be  found  useful  by  more 
advanced  players.  The  author  is  clear,  concise,  and  comprehensive  in  his  instruc¬ 
tions.” — Referee. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  CAMBRIDGE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

CONIC  SECTIONS  TREATED  GEO¬ 
METRICALLY.  By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Ninth  Edition,  Re- 
vised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

SOLUTIONS  TO  CONIC  SECTIONS. 

By  W.  H.  Besant,  Sc.D-  Fifth  Edition,  Revised.  5s.net. 

Small  Colombier  8vo,  ats.  net. 

SIR  EDWARD  BURNE-JONES,  BART.: 

a  Record  and  Review.  By  Malcolm  Bell.  Third  Edition,  in  special 
binding  designed  by  Gleeson  White. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWINS  LIST. 

THIRD  EDITION  IN  PREPARATION. 

Demy  8vo,  buckram,  21s. 

THE  PEOPLES  AND  POLITICS  OF 
THE  FAR  EAST: 

Travels  and  Studies  in  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Colonies, 
China,  Japan,  Corea,  Siam,  and  Malaya.  By  Henry  Norman.  Over  6o 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author,  Coloured  Frontispiece  from  a 
Drawing  by  a  Chinese  Artist,  and  4  Maps. 

Times. — “  The  Far  East  is  truly,  as  Mr.  Henry  Norman  says,  ‘the  seed-bed 
of  a  multitude  of  new  political  issues.’  All  who  desire  to  know  something  ot  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  probable  character  of  the  crop  now  maturing  will  find  much 
to  interest,  attract,  and  instruct  them  with  Mr.  Norman's  volume.  .  .  .  His  chapters 
are  vivid  in  description,  shrewd  in  observation,  painstaking  in  investigation,  pleasant 
in  tone  and  temper,  and  full  of  lively  impressions  of  travel.  .  .  .  The  whole  volume 
is  thoroughly  readable,  and  constitutes  a  valuable  and  timely  contribution  to  the 
study  of  contemporary  life  and  politics  in  a  region  which  seems  destined  in  the  near 
future  to  engage  more  and  more  of  Western  attention  and  concern.” 

By  the  same  Author,  The  READ  JAPAN.  Fourth  Edition,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Now  Ready,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  RICHARD  COBDEN.  By  Mrs.  Salis 

Schwabe.  Preface  by  Lord  Farrer,  and  a  Photogravure  Portrait. 
t  “  We  perceive  in  every  page  his  wide  survey  and  immense  knowledge  of  the  field 
ot  international  commerce  and  politics.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


THE  CRIMINOLOGY  SERIES. 

Edited  by  W.  Douglas  Morrison,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  now  ready. 

THE  FEMALE  OFFENDER.  By  Prof.  Lombroso.  Edited  and 

with  Introduction  by  W.  D.  Morrison.  With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

THE  DEVIL’S  PLAYGROUND.  By  John  Mackie.  Cloth,  6s. 

Daily  Chronicle.—"  His  description  of  the  blizzard  is  so  vivid  and  graphic  that  it 
makes  one  shiver  and  turn  up  one's  coat-collar  even  as  one  reads  by  the  fireside.” 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

SINNERS  TWAIN.  By  John  Mackie,  Author  of  “The  Devil’s 

Playground.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

TENTH  AND  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION. 

THE  STICKIT  MINISTER. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Tenth  and  Illustrated  Edition,  price  6s.,  uniform  in  style  with  “  The  Raiders”  and 
“  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet.”  This  Edition  contains  a  Prefatory  Poem,  by  the  late  R. 
L  Stevenson,  reproduced  in  Facsimile  ;  is  Illustrated  by  Ernest  A.  Waterlow, 
A.R.A.,  Joseph  Pennell,  W.  S.  MacGeorge,  and  others,  ar.d  has  specially  drawn 
initial  letters  and  ornaments. 

Speaker. — “  Full  of  strength  and  charm.” 

Daily  News.—  '  The  author  is  a  man  of  keen  observation  and  considerable  powers 
of  description.”  . 

Daily  Chronicle “  Mr.  Crockett’s  handling  of  the  theme  has  a  vigour,  a  veracity, 
and  a  freshness.”  .  M 

British  Weekly.— “A  book  of  extraordinary  merit. 

By  the  same  Author,  price  6s.  each. 

The  RAIDERS.  7th  Edition.  |  The  LILAC  SUNBONNET.  4th  Ed. 
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THE  DEPRESSED  SCHOOL. 

“Eve's  Ransom.”  By  George  Gissing.  London:  Law¬ 
rence  &  Bullen.  1895. 

THERE  cannot  be  any  question  of  the  finished  work¬ 
manship,  the  minute  observation,  the  absolute 
truthfulness  of  Mr.  Gissing’s  last  novel.  Eve  Madeley 
is  a  real  and  credible  woman,  fundamentally  mean  as  is 
the  way  with  his  women,  with  a  sweet  intellectual  face 
and  an  inherent  refinement  and  seriousness  that 
extort  our  respect,  and  with  just  one  dash  of  sordid 
romance  with  a  married  man  to  vary  her  dull  life  of 
work  and  parsimony.  Hilliard,  again,  is  a  subtly 
studied  character,  a  mechanical  draughtsman,  bored  to 
death  by  his  monotonous  life,  without  the  energy  or 
ability  to  rise  or  to  fall  tragically  out  of  it,  gradually 
drifting  towards  drunkenness  as  the  one  possible  loop¬ 
hole  from  inanition.  In  short,  he  lacks  nervous  energy. 
To  him  comes  a  windfall  of  four  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pounds.  He  has  not  the  heart  to  attempt  any  sustained 
assault  on  fortune  with  it ;  he  determines  that  he  will  at 
least  “live”  a  couple  of  years,  and  forthwith  he  begins 
one  of  the  dismallest  raids  upon  pleasure  that  ever 
man  made.  Curiously  enough,  Eve,  who  is  out  of  a 
situation  in  London,  resolves  that,  instead  of  eating  up 
her  savings  slowly,  she  will  “  live”  a  little  during  her 
enforced  leisure,  and  in  a  state  of  dreary  desperation 
starts  a  round  of  theatres  and  a  subscription  at  Mudie’s. 
They  come  together — how,  one  must  read  the  book  to 
learn — and  Hilliard  spends  the  bulk  of  his  money 
rescuing  Eve  from  her  melancholy  intrigue  with  the 
married  man  by  taking  her  to  the  mitigated  gloom  of 
Paris.  Finally,  when  she  is  “ransomed”  and  his 
money  is  all  spent,  she  throws  over  her  ransomer  for 
the  wealthy  Narramore,  and  attains  the  only  happiness 
attainable  in  the  world  of  Gissing — a  red-brick  villa, 
“  rather  new,  of  course  ;  but  a  year  will  do  wonders,” 
no  work  to  do,  and  plenty  of  money.  And  Hilliard  is 
partly  relieved  at  escaping  the  bothers  of  matrimony 
and  partly  exalted  by  the  sacrifice  he  has  made,  and  in 
the  end,  “  a  free  man  in  his  own  conceit,  sang  to  him¬ 
self  a  song  of  the  joy  of  life.”  With  these  words  the 
book  ends.  After  the  manner  of  Mr.  Gissing,  we  hear 
nothing  of  that  song.  These  two  principal  characters 
are  drawn  with  photographic  fidelity  and  wonderful  in¬ 
sight,  and  Patty,  Eve’s  friend,  though  a  much  slighter 
sketch,  is  equally  true  ;  but  Narramore  is  a  mere  lay 
figure — “energetic  person  with  indolent  habits”  is  the 
recipe  for  him — and  his  wooden  quality,  which  might 
_^_pass  muster  in  an  ordinary  novel,  becomes  glaringly 
conspicuous  in  this  grey  world  of  conscientious  veracity. 
Yet  is  it  absolute  veracity?  No  doubt  Mr.  Gissing’s 
1  spiritual  anatomy  and  physiology  are  correct,  and  his 
perspective  is  right  ;  but  is  his  colouring  true  ?  Is  this 
harsh  greyness  really  representative  of  life,  even  the 
life  of  the  lower  middle  class  who  work  for  wages  and 
are  seedily  respectable  all  their  days  ?  Does  the  sun 
never  shine  there,  nor  the  wind  blow  from  other  quarters 

I  than  the  dry  cold  east  ?  Do  its  people  never  laugh,  nor 
weep,  nor  have  their  crowning  moments  of  passionate 
outburst?  Or  is  it  that  Mr.  Gissing  is  colour-blind,  that 
he  has  the  distinctive  fault  as  well  as  the  distinctive 
precision  of  photography  ?  For  our  own  part  we  do  not 

!  believe  that  any  social  stratum  is  so  dull  as  this  melan¬ 
choly  world  of  his.  Happiness  is,  after  all,  mainly  a 
question  of  physical  constitution  :  it  depends  mainly  on 
one’s  solar  plexus,  and  very  littleon  one’s  circumstances — 

Ion  the  wall-paper  so  to  speak.  Given  a  wholesome  vis¬ 
ceral  nervous  system,  an  ugly  wall-paper  becomes  very 
good  fun,  and  a  well  designed  one  delightful  ;  given 
physiological  discords,  and  the  best  wall-paper  in  the 
world  becomes  merely  an  instance  of  the  futility  of  all 
human  endeavour,  and  anything  short  of  the  best  a 
bitter  wrong.  No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  poor 
hounds  like  Hilliard  going  to  and  fro  “muttering  ‘what  a 


cursed  world  !  ’  ”  but  then  there  are  also  hundreds  of  men 
with  Stevenson’s  constitution,  taking  an  almost  childish 
delight  in  things,  dodging  death  as  if  he  were  a  playmate, 
and  crowning  themselves  with  garlands.  There  are 
happy  omnibus  conductors,  clerks  delighted  with  their 
lot,  workgirls  having  the  best  of  times,  cheerful  cripples, 
and  suicidal  dukes.  The  true  Realism,  we  hold,  looks 
both  on  the  happy  and  on  the  unhappy,  interweaves 
some  flash  of  joy  or  humour  into  its  gloomiest'  tragedy. 
Weighed  by  that  standard,  Mr.  Gissing  falls  short. 
He  is  like  Gilbert’s  Elderly  Naval  Man,  “  he  never  larks 
nor  plays.”  He  cannot  imagine  a  happy  marriage  under 
a  thousand  a  year,  else  you  are  “  bored  to  death  with 
worries.”  That  horror  of  being  hard  up,  the  fixed  idea  of 
the  dismalness  of  middle-class  life,  is  not  only  the  key¬ 
note  of  this  book,  but  of  all  his  books  That  evil  shadow 
lies  upon  all  his  work  ;  it  reduces  it  from  the  level  of  a 
faithful  presentation  of  life  to  genre.  It  is  the  genre  of 
nervous  exhaustion,  just  as  the  Restoration  drama  is  the 
genre  of  witty  immorality.  Only  the  Restoration  drama 
was  exhilarating.  This  is  neither  exhilarating  nor 
morally  helpful  (like  Reuben  Shapcott),  nor  terrifying, 
nor  sedative.  It  is  just  miserable.  And  yet  we  must 
needs  admire  it  because  it  is  so  remarkably  well  done, 
and  we  must  needs  read  it  to  its  bitter  end  for  the  grim 
interest  of  it  that  never  fails. 

ACROSS  ASIA  ON  A  BICYCLE. 

“The  Journey  of  Two  American  Students  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  Pekin.”  By  Thomas  Gaskell  Allen 
and  Wm.  Lewis  Sachtleben.  London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1895. 

AGAINST  this  modest  little  volume  we  make  the 
unusual  complaint  that  it  is  tantalizingly  brief. 
It  is  a  wonderful  compressed  record  of  adventure  and 
incident,  and  is  replete  with  information.  We  used  to 
send  our  youths  of  birth  and  quality  abroad  to  finish 
their  education  with  the  grand  tour  of  civilized  Europe. 
In  this  case  two  stalwart  American  students,  thoroughly 
up  to  date,  resolved  to  supplement  their  university 
course  by  putting  a  girdle  round  the  globe  on  a  couple 
of  bicycles.  Naturally  their  apparent  foolhardiness  was 
condemned  by  every  one  they  consulted,  from  members  of 
Legation  in  London  to  Russian  consuls  on  the  Chinese 
frontiers.  Nevertheless,  they  were  not  to  be  deterred, 
and  the  result  justified  their  resolution.  We  may  add 
that  they  were  indebted  to  their  nationality  for  achieving 
successfullyan  unparalleled  feat.  Russia  rules  supreme  in 
Central  Asia  over  submissive  Persian  neighbours  and 
even  hostile  Chinese.  Englishmen  on  bicycles  have 
been  regarded  as  spies,  notwithstanding  our  reputation 
for  eccentricity  and  quixotry.  But  the  Americans  were 
petted  and  favoured  by  the  Russian  officials,  who  in 
turn  used  their  influence  with  the  Chinese,  and  so,  with 
the  usual  interminable  official  delays,  the  travellers  were 
furnished  with  all  the  needful  papers  and  innumerable 
letters  of  friendly  introduction. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  associating  bicycles  with  pace, 
when  in  their  swift  and  stealthy  approach  they  startle 
our  horses  on  smooth  English  roads.  But  this  journey 
was  by  no  means  rapidly  performed,  and  was  an  inces¬ 
sant  and  severe  discipline  of  the  patience.  Mr.  Sach¬ 
tleben,  who  has  really  written  the  book,  for  example, 
passed  a  winter  in  Tashkend,  while  his  companion, 
who  lost  a  toss,  took  a  flying  trip  back  to  London  to 
make  a  few  trifling  purchases.  That  trip  of  thousands 
of  miles  each  way  is  parenthetically  dismissed  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  or  so.  Again,  they  were  detained  for  many  weeks 
on  the  Chinese  frontier,  while  telegraphs  were  set  in 
motion  in  all  directions.  These  halts  fell  in  with  their 
scheme  of  education,  for,  being  their  own  interpreters, 
they  picked  up  some  smattering  of  all  the  tongues 
between  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Wall  of  China.  We 
should  have  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  the  present 
volume  merely  describes  the  crossing  of  Asia  from 
Scutari  to  Pekin.  Nor  were  they  only  seriously 
delayed  at  intervals  by  affairs  of  red-tape,  or  by 
seasons  which  made  travelling  impossible.  The  roads 
at  the  best  were  bad  enough  :  in  crossing  mountain 
passes  they  had  necessarily  to  dismount ;  and  in  the 
steppes  and  the  still  more  arid  deserts,  the  wheels  of  the 
bicycles  were  clogged  in  sand.  So  the  Kurd  or  the 
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Khirghiz  horseman  could  race  and  leave  them  behind, 
and  seven  miles  an  hour  on  tolerably  hard  level  was 
always  considered  a  fair  record.  They  must  have  been 
blessed  with  a  double  portion  of  American  absence  of 
mauvaise  honte ,  for  their  progress  excited  the  population 
everywhere.  Indeed,  their  advent  had  generally  been 
announced  by  Governmentor  volunteer  outriders.  Often 
the  attentions  forced  upon  them  were  far  from  grati¬ 
fying  ;  for  if,  like  the  first  Christian  evangelists,  they 
were  sometimes  glorified  as  gods,  on  other  occasions 
they  narrowly  escaped  martyrdom.  In  one  Chinese  town 
they  were  regularly  besieged  by  an  excited  mob  till  the 
Commandant  sent  a  squad  of  soldiers  to  their  relief.  He 
followed  up  the  friendly  interposition  by  inviting  them  to 
a  sumptuous  banquet  ;  and  in  fact  the  ragged  represen¬ 
tatives  of  a  country  which  some  of  their  entertainers 
supposed  to  be  a  quarter  of  Paris,  experienced,  like  Don 
Quixote,  the  strangest  vicissitudes.  One  night  they 
would  be  attended  in  a  palace  by  troops  of  servants  ;  the 
next  they  would  probably  kennel  in  a  mud-hut,  or  in  an 
overcrowded  kibitka,  and  on  the  third  they  might  bivouac 
in  the  open  air,  tucked  into  their  sleeping-bags  amid  a 
drenching  downpour. 

Mr.  Sachtleben  makes  little  of  the  dangers  from 
robbers  or  roving  nomads  which  had  been  predicted  for 
them.  It  would  seem  that  they  must  have  had  most 
marvellous  luck,  for  they  never  fell  among  thieves 
except  in  the  inns  and  in  the  tents  of  the  barbarous 
wanderers  of  the  steppes  and  the  wilderness,  who  are 
popularly  but  most  erroneously  believed  to  be  hospitable. 
They  gave  very  grudgingly  of  their  meal,  their  milk,  and 
their  mutton,  but  were  shameless  in  demanding  gifts.  We 
are  puzzled  to  know  how  the  lightly  equipped  riders 
contrived  to  be  as  well  provided  as  they  were.  Even 
when  they  set  out  to  cross  the  Gobi  desert  with  several 
pounds  weight  of  the  scandalously  debased  Chinese 
currency  and  a  larger  stock  of  provision  than  usual, 
each  bicycle  only  carried  twenty-five  pounds.  Of  course, 
although  the  guests  of  officials  and  mandarins,  in  their 
dress  they  made  small  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  as  they  had 
not  the  miraculous  protection  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness.  They  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to 
wearing  a  single  suit,  and  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
a  river  bath  to  do  the  washing  of  their  solitary  shirt.  By 
the  way,  the  passage  of  unbridged  streams,  often  swollen 
by  the  melting  snow,  was  one  of  the  greatest  troubles 
and  perils.  They  had  to  strip  themselves  of  everything 
save  boots,  balancing  bicycles  and  luggage  on  their 
heads,  and  treading  with  extreme  caution  on  the  shift¬ 
ing  pebbles.  Then  the  venomous  mosquitoes  would  have 
their  chance  when  both  hands  were  occupied,  nor  did  the 
torture  conduce  to  firmness  of  footing.  Necessarily  the 
machines  were  damaged  by  the  rough  work,  like  the 
clothes  :  it  was  partly  to  renew  nuts  and  screws  that  Mr. 
Allen  travelled  from  Tashkend  to  London;  and  Mr. 
Sachtleben  hardly  deems  it  worthy  of  notice  that  they 
had  to  retrace  their  weary  way  for  fifty  miles  when  a 
bicycle  came  to  utter  grief  on  the  borders  of  the  Gobi 
desert. 

Indeed,  he  is  so  little  inclined  to  sensational  exaggera¬ 
tion  that  we  are  rather  disappointed  he  does  not  make 
more  of  the  formidable  passage  of  the  desert.  There  is 
a  suggestive  touch  when  he  mentions  that  his  Kuldja 
friends  on  taking  leave  of  him,  when  they  breathed  a 
prayer  to  Allah  for  his  safety,  passed  their  fingers 
significantly  across  their  throats.  We  can  conceive  the 
situation  of  two  footsore  pedestrians — one  of  them 
recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  fever— when  pushing 
their  heavy  machines  before  them,  through  drifted  sand, 
beneath  a  blazing  sun,  and  with  reasonable  prospect  of 
being  overtaken  by  a  dust-storm.  We  fancy  they  gave 
little  thought  to  the  more  speculative  risk  of  being 
robbed  and  murdered.  As  for  the  thirst  which  parched 
them,  they  had  had  practice  in  enduring  it  ever  since 
setting  foot  in  Asia  Minor.  But  their  worst  experience 
was  in  an  adventurous  ascent  of  Ararat,  which  well 
deserves  special  mention.  The  melting  snows  of  the 
mountain  are  swallowed  in  rifts  or  fissures.  It  sounds 
almost  incredible,  but  Mr.  Sachtleben  assures  us  that 
during  twenty-seven  hours  of  excessive  exertions  a  party 
of  three  had  but  half  a  pint  of  tea  to  share  among  them. 
They  had  picked  up  an  old  European  Alpine  climber  for 
a  companion,  but  the  three  had  neither  guide  nor  porter. 
An  encampment  of  rascally  Kurds  was  the  basis  of  their 


operations.  The  Kurds,  who  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  on 
tolerable  terms  with  the  Government,  pilfered  the  tra¬ 
vellers’  provisions,  entertained  them  hospitably  with  their 
own  tea,  and  then  gave  them  the  worst  sleeping  places 
in  the  kibitkas.  The  Zaptiehs  who  escorted  them  soon 
turned  recalcitrant,  and  their  muleteer  was  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  snow.  At  a  height  of  8000  feet  they  had 
struck  the  first  snowdrift.  Taking  a  sufficiency  of  food 
for  two  days  and  the  bottle  of  tea  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  they  climbed  onwards  and  camped  in  a  heavy 
snowfall  near  the  base  of  the  mighty  dome.  At  daybreak, 
after  a  sleepless  night,  they  commenced  “  the  hardest 
day’s  work  we  had  ever  accomplished.”  Theysurmounted 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  succession  of  appalling  dan¬ 
gers,  till  at  length  they  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  higher 
of  twin  peaks.  In  fine  weather  it  is  said  to  command 
an  almost  unparalleled  prospect,  but  on  this  occasion 
masses  of  threatening  cloud  were  rolling  up  for  a  storm. 
The  storm  burst  with  tremendous  fury,  and  the  chilled 
adventurers  betook  themselves  hurriedly  to  the  descent 
of  the  frozen  snow-slope,  which  they  would  not  have 
ventured  to  risk  had  the  emergency  been  less  pressing. 
But  being  befriended  by  their  invariable  good  fortune, 
they  found  themselves  back  again  among  their  followers 
and  the  Kurds,  who,  certainly  with  some  excuse,  de¬ 
clined  altogether  to  believe  in  their  achievement.  We 
ought  to  add  that  the  little  volume  is  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  admirable  photographs,  for  a  camera  had 
formed  part  of  the  baggage. 


MINOR  VERSE. 

“The  Quest  of  Fire.”  By  May  Earle.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin.  1894. 

“  My  Lattice,  and  other  Poems.”  By  Frederick  George 
Scott.  Toronto  :  William  Briggs.  1894. 

“At  the  Cross  Roads,  and  other  Poems.”  By  Arnold 
Wall.  London  :  David  Nutt.  1894. 

“  Oxford  Verses.”  Edited  by  Rosslyn  Bruce.  Oxford: 
Blackwell.  1894. 

“Balder  the  Poet,  and  other  Verses.”  By  George 
Herbert  Stockbridge.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1894. 

“  Smiles  and  Tears.”  By  Arthur  Hood.  London  :  The 
Record  Press.  1894. 

“Voices  of  the  Past.”  A  Sacred  Drama.  London: 
Skeffington  &  Son.  1894. 

IT  is  difficult,  even  with  the  best  intentions,  to  do 
justice  to  the  minor  poet.  Indeed,  the  very  term 
itself  is  impossible  to  define.  Compared  with  Mr. 
Swinburne,  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore,  so  genuine  a  poet  as  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  a 
minor  poet;  and  yet  what  epithet  of  infinitesimal  dimen¬ 
sions  can  we  invent  for  persons  like  the  writers  of  the 
seven  books  of  verse  which  lie  before  us  to-day?  Even 
among  these  Mr.  Arthur  Hood  is  very  minor  compared 
with  Mr.  Frederick  George  Scott,  as  is  also  the  anony¬ 
mous  author  of  “Voices  of  the  Past”  compared  with 
Miss  May  Earle.  How  then  are  we  to  do  justice,  as  it 
were,  through  the  microscope?  It  is  a  thankless,  and  a 
somewhat  hopeless,  task.  It  seems  unkind  to  say  that 
the  best  of  the  batch  is  not  really  good  enough  to  be 
worth  existing  ;  and  yet  it  is  true.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  be  untrue  to  say  that  there  are  not  certain  poetic 
qualities  in  several  of  these  books.  Only  it  should  be 
remembered  how  very  good  verse  must  be  if  it  is  to 
justify  itself  at  all.  A  novel,  even  if  it  is  not  good  art, 
may  be  interesting,  or  amusing,  or  up  to  date,  or  sen¬ 
sational  ;  and  it  may  thus  answer  a  certain  end,  like  the 
novels  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  and  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle.  A  book  of  essays  may  give  solid  infor¬ 
mation,  however  stupidly  ;  a  theological  work  may  tend 
to  edification,  however  amateurish  it  may  be  in  form. 
But  a  poem  exists  only  to  be  beautiful,  to  give  pleasure, 
and  to  satisfy  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  harmonious 
things.  If  it  is  not  a  very  good  poem,  it  will  answer 
none  of  these  requirements.  Why  then  should  it  exist 
at  all  ? 

Now  here  is  Miss  Earle,  for  instance,  who  has  learnt 
from  Mr.  Swinburne  a  certain  swinging  way  of  writing 
verse,  and  who  has  plenty  of  somewhat  vague  but  evi¬ 
dently  very  absorbing  matters  to  write  about — “  Idols, 
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“The  Lost  Ideal,”  and  similar  problems  of  the  kind 
that  most  appeals  to  the  feminine  consciousness,  bor 

instance  :  .  _  „ 

“  In  the  risen  moon’s  orbed  splendour  far  away  the  pine 

groves  glimmer,  . 

Here  the  milk-white  maples  glisten  in  a  flood  of  subtle 

Silveutirches  in  a  rain  of  lucent  moonbeams  shine  and 

shimmer,  , 

And  the  pale-leaved  poplars  tremble  as  at  strange  and 

mystic  rite  ;  .  . 

’Tis  the  Forest  of  a  Vision,  rarefied  from  the  material, 
Lighted  by  a  dream-moon’s  glamour,  swaying  in 

illusive  wind  :  , 

’Tis  some  land  of  Prester-John — some  Utopian  realm 

ethereal,  ,  . 

Where  the  soul  in  domination  fuses  matter  into 

mind.”  .  ,  - 

You  will  find  in  all  this  work  a  certain  fluency  and  fancy; 
at  times,  as  in  “Hiram,  a  Worker  in  Brass,  a  really  in¬ 
genious  idea.  Then,  again,  there  is  Mr.  Frederick 
George  Scott,  who  is  really  vigorous  ;  at  times,  really 
direct,  in  spite  of  a  general  fondness  for  the  abstract  in 
theme  and  imagery  ;  he  has  faculty,  of  a  kind,  and 
facility,  of  a  degree.  It  is  not  easy  to  represent  him  by 
quotation,  for  some  of  his  best  pieces  are  the  longest, 
“Thor,”  for  instance.  Mr.  Arnold  Wall’s  little  volume 
is  oddly  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  fragmentary 
pieces  of  a  most  lurid  and  exaggerated  kind,  chiefly  in 
blank  verse,  and  a  certain  number  of  very  quiet  and 
rather  charming  pieces  in  lyric  measures,  mostly  religious 
in  tone.  One  of  these  we  may  quote.  It  is  entitled 
“On  my  Twenty-third  Birthday”  : 

“  Now  lanes  are  quiet  as  the  skies, 

And  fields  are  filled  with  haze  ; 

A  Being  sits  with  silent  eyes 
Behind  the  red  and  greys. 

And  it  is  now  my  gladdest  thought 
To  turn  at  twenty-three, 

And  find  the  Being  I  have  sought 
A  little  nearer  me. 


To  find  Him  when  the  summer  dies 
In  still  blue  autumn  days  ; 

To  see  Him  sit  with  silent  eyes 
Behind  the  reds  and  greys.” 

The  collection  of  ‘  ‘  Oxford  Verses  ”  is  disappointing.  Out 
of  twenty-one  rhymers,  we  can  trace  only  one  with  any 
resemblance  to  a  poet,  Mr.  Laurence  Binyon.  Of  the 
others,  some  are  fairly  funny,  one  or  two  are  preten¬ 
tious,  most  are  merely  trivially  sentimental.  Why  write, 
or  read,  verse  of  this  kind? 

“  The  dying  light  of  the  dying  sun 

Streams  through  the  windows  old, 

And,  like  to  a  web  of  jewels  spun, 

Scatters  its  purple  and  gold 
As  upon  sculptured  shrines  it  falls, 

And  the  oaken  carvings  of  ancient  stalls.” 
Another  book  which  fails  equally  in  leaving  any  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  mind  is  “  Balder  the  Poet.”  It  has  some 
pretty  verse  in  it,  it  comes  very  near  having  positive 
merit ;  and  yet,  when  it  is  all  read,  what  remains . 
Merely  the  sense  that  one  has  been  reading  so  much 
metre,  turned  out  according  to  the  rules,  and  pleasantly 
diversified  with  an  occasional  thought  or  sentiment.  It 
is  as  far  from  being  bad  as  it  is  from  being  good.  Mr. 
Hood,  we  fear,  is  more  successful  in  being  at  all  events 
something  actual.  Here  is  a  stanza  from  some  verses 
called  “In  Far  Japan,”  which  tell  of  the  sanguinary 
doings  of  one  Bar  San,  and  the  heroism  of  one  Kar-Kan: 
“He  cannot  force  the  innocent  soul 
Of  Kar-Kan  to  love  as  he. 

But  he  has  a  secret  he  will  use 
To  make  her  submissive  be.” 

But  Mr.  Hood’s  “Smiles  and  Tears”  are  far  indeed 
from  attaining  the  positive  qualities  of  the  sacred  drama 
entitled  “Voices  of  the  Past.”  This  drama  is  supposed 
to  be  written  in  blank  verse,  and  the  writer  has  not  even 
mastered  the  most  elementary  rules  of  metrical  writing. 
The  whole  play  is  written  in  this  style  : 

“Forgive  me,  Virgil  :  I  am  so  ashamed  ; 
Exceptionally  stupid  ;  and  wholly 
Self-occupied  ;  I  have  till  this  moment 
Quite  forgot  to  tell  you  the  bad  news.” 


It  is  possible  that  worse  work  in  verse  may  have  been 
written  ;  but  nothing  so  unlike  verse  ever  pretended  to 
pass  for  what  it  was  not. 


MADAME  BLAVATSKY  AGAIN. 

“  Madame  Blavatsky  and  her  Theosophy:  aStudy.”  By 
Arthur  Lillie.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
1895. 

IN  the  “study”  which  Mr.  Lillie  here  publishes  of 
the  late  Madame  Blavatsky  and  her  theosophy,  the 
reader,  not  already  familiarized  with  the  subject,  will 
find  plenty  of  information.  According  to  statistics  given 
in  the  preface  the  sect  is  steadily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  influence,  and  Mrs.  Besant,  who  has  just  returned 
from  India,  is  now,  as  every  one  knows,  the  chief  hiero¬ 
phant.  It  is  upon  her  shoulders  that  the  mantleof  Madame 
Blavatsky  has  fallen.  We  have  already  in  these  columns 
stated  our  opinion  about  this  remarkable  imposture. 
We  look  upon  the  career  of  Madame  Blavatsky  as  only  a 
long  course  of  deception,  whether  as  a  medium  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  life  in  America,  or  as  the  great  seer  ot 
the  theosophists.  As  to  her  supposed  visit  to  Tibet  to 
acquire  in  asceticism  and  retirement  the  principles  of  the 
new  philosophy,  it  was  a  myth,  and  her  quotations  from 
the  religious  books  of  India  were  derived  from  English 
translations.  So  ignorant  was  she  of  any  of  the  tongues 
of  that  polyglot  empire  that  she  is  convicted  of  using 
absurd  forms  of  Indian  names.  _ 

The  chapter  which  Mr.  Lillie  entitles  “The  Shrine 
gives  a  description  of  the  bogus  mysteries  of  the 
Blavatsky  house  at  Adyar.  The  secret  of  these  was 
revealed  to  Dr.  Hodgson  by  those  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  during  Madame  Blavatsky’s  absence  in  Europe. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  new  philosophy 
could  never  have  survived  such  a  disclosure.  This, 
however,  as  we  have  already  stated,  has  been  far  from 
the  case.  In  the  same  way  the  revelations  of  the  tricks 
of  Joe  Smith  did  not  destroy  his  influence.  The  work  of 
M.  Solovyoff,  which  has  lately  been  translated  by  Dr. 
Leaf,  will  probably  not  have  the  salutary  result  which 
could  have  been  wished. 

Mr.  Lillie  quotes  some  graphic  descriptions  of  Madame 
Blavatsky,  mostly  from  American  sources.  Now,  our 
Transatlantic  friends  have  a  propensity  for  minute  and 
realistic  portraiture,  and  in  this  respect  they  have  not 
spared  the  Russian  adventuress  ;  her  substantial  figure, 
piercing  eyes,  and  eccentric  garb  are  vividly  brought 
before  us.  Outwardly  she  was  indeed  a  poor  human 
manifestation  after  all,  and  very  much  subject  to  those 
ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  in  spite  of  the  marvellous 
bell-like  sounds  and  the  astral  envelopes  in  which 
messages  were  conveyed  to  her  from  above.  By  the  way, 
M.  Solovyoff  one  day  came  upon  a  packet  of  these 
envelopes  in  one  of  the  drawers  in  her  room. 

Mr.  Lillie  does  not  attempt  any  systematic  refutation 
of  Madame  Blavatsky’s  claims.  He  contents  himself 
with  giving  a  number  of  amusing  stories  from  various 
sources,  American  and  others.  Besides  an  account  of  the 
Russian  herself,  we  hear  about  some  of  her  votaries,  such 
as  the  quaint  Colonel,  so  humorously  described  by  M. 
Solovyoff  and  Dr.  Anna  Kingsford.  It  is  really  wasting 
time  to  deal  seriously  with  all  this  nonsense.  Much  of 
it  seems  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  and  a  grotesque  out¬ 
come  of  the  pretensions  which  some  enthusiasts  have 
advanced  for  Hindu  philosophy.  Ex  oriente  lux.  It 
was  fondly  supposed  that  we  had  been  proceeding  on  an 
incline  of  continual  degradation  since  the  primitive  Aryan 
shepherds  somewhere  in  Asia  chanted  their  mono¬ 
theistic  hymns  in  the  midst  of  their  rural  occupations. 
By  recourse  to  these  utterances  and  by  adopting  the 
Vedic  teachings,  we  might  return  to  our  ancient 
mother  and  acquire  true  philosophy.  Add  to  these 
beliefs  a  confusion  of  ideas,  the  misconceptions  of  Hindu 
teaching  derived  from  translations,  and  the  general 
tendency  of  the  age  to  mediums  and  spirit-rapping,  and 
we  get  the  genesis  of  the  Blavatsky  philosophy.  We 
see  'from  the  accounts  of  Madame  Jelichowsky,  the 
sister  of  the  teacher  of  theosophy,  that  the  latter  was  in 
the  habit  of  summoning  from  the  world  of  spirits  men  of 
distinction  who  had  joined  the  majority.  In  the  case  of 
many  of  the  authors  who  revisited  the  world,  it  has 
been  found  that  their  exile  had  not  improved  their 
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intellectual  powers.  As  a  Russian,  Madame  Blavatsky 
would  no  doubt  wish  to  invoke  Pushkin,  the  great  poet 
of  her  race.  He  came,  and  “laboriously  rapped  out 
a  dreary  poem,  stating  that  he  had  one  desire,  and  that 
was  to  rest  on  the  bosom  of  death,  instead  of  which  he 
was  suffering  in  great  darkness  for  his  sins,  tortured  by 
devils,  and  had  lost  all  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  bliss 
of  becoming  a  winged  cherub!”  Poor  poet!  We  can 
only  say  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo!  how  unlike  the  author 
of  Eugene  Oniegin  and  Poltava  !  We  remember  that 
some  years  ago  in  London  a  celebrated  medium  sum¬ 
moned  the  spirit  of  Burns,  who  appeared  and  recited  a 
poem  which  he  had  just  composed  upon  his  ill-starred 
affection  for  Highland  Mary.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  flavour  of  his  inspiration  had  greatly 
deteriorated. 

PROFESSOR  MUNRO  ON  THE  FINANCE  ACT. 

“  Estate  Duty.”  By  J.  C.  Munro.  London  :  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode.  1895. 

A  MONG  the  manuals  calculated  to  be  of  permanent 
usefulness  for  the  understanding  of  the  Finance 
Acts  of  1894  is  that  by  Prof.  Munro,  sent  out  from  the 
Queen’s  printers — a  volume  of  some  150  pages,  sold  at 
a  few  shillings.  If  some  of  the  works  we  have  consulted 
on  this  Act  must  justly  be  called  unfledged,  this  may 
heartily  be  described  as  the  full-fledged  bantling  of  a 
competent  and  painstaking  author. 

Prof.  Munro’s  book  may  be  thus  sketched.  A  preface 
of  a  few  words,  a  clear  table  of  contents,  a  full  table  of 
cases,  a  thoughtful  introduction  of  36  pages,  the  text  of 
the  Act,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  New  Estate  Duty  and 
the  Succession  Duty,  annotated  within  the  next  85 
pages,  completed  by  an  index  at  once  intelligent,  clear, 
and  correct.  Speaking  of  correctness,  an  element  of 
primary  importance,  especially  in  a  work  of  reference, 
it  is  singular  that  we  should  have  opened  the  work  at  a 
place  where  an  error  has  been  overlooked  by  Prof.  Munro’s 
friendly  proof-reader.  On  page  xxiii,  referring  to  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  an  estate,  it  is  said  that 
disputes  of  estates  alleged  to  be  of  a  value  not  exceeding 
^jiooo  may  be  referred  to  the  County  Court,  whereas 
by  sec.  10  (5)  on  page  53  the  amount  is  correctly  given 
as  ^jio,ooo.  But  such  slips  do  not  by  any  means  charac¬ 
terize  the  work  ;  rather  may  it  be  gratefully  said  that 
great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  to  secure  accuracy. 
We  may,  perhaps,  refer  here  to  a  paragraph  on  page 
xxxiv,  on  the  Succession  Duty  under  the  New  Act,  as 
rather  wanting  in  clearness  :  “  Succession  Duty  is  pay¬ 
able  by  the  same  instalments  as  in  the  case  of  Estate 
Duty,  &c.”  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  add  words, 
which,  indeed,  are  found  in  the  18th  clause  of  the  Act, 
and  say,  the  same  instalments  as  in  the  case  of  Estate 
Duty  on  real  property  ?  It  is  true  this  may  be  easily  in¬ 
ferred,  as  the  paragraph  deals  with  Succession  Duty  ; 
but  Estate  Duty  is  payable  on  personal  property  also,  in 
which  latter  case  the  duty  payable  is  in  arrear  after  six 
months  from  the  death,  and  4  per  cent  is  payable  as 
interest  while  it  is  unpaid.  Instalments  apply  to  real 
property  of  course,  both  with  regard  to  Estate  and  Suc¬ 
cession  Duties.  But  though  care  is  evident  on  every 
page,  ambiguity  will  creep  in  occasionally. 

The  introduction  is  the  feature  of  Prof.  Munro’s  work, 
a  feature  which  will  give  it  a  welcome  in  the  squire’s 
hall  no  less  than  in  the  solicitor’s  chamber.  All  the 
chief  points  of  the  Act  have  a  short  chapter  devoted  to 
each,  such  as  that  on  the  “  Valuation  of  Property 
Liable,”  which  is  very  useful  and,  as  usual,  clear.  Very 
useful  also  is  the  explanation  of  the  point  that  “  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  Estate  Duty  does  not  exempt  a  beneficiary  from 
liability  to  Legacy  or  Succession  Duty.”  A  successor  “com¬ 
petent  to  dispose”  must  pay  on  the  “principal  value,” 
i.e.  on  the  value  as  ascertained  for  Estate  Duty,  after  de¬ 
ducting  (a)  Estate  Duty  and  (b)  expenses,  if  any,  in  rais¬ 
ing  the  money  required.  But  Succession  Duty  will  still 
be  payable  by  instalments,  which  will  now  be  spread  over 
eight  years,  with  interest  added  at  3  per  cent  from  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  when  the  first  instalment  is  due. 
The  Professor  closes  his  summary  with  a  reference  to 
Somerset  House  forms  for  payment  of  the  several  duties, 
and  altogether  the  summary  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
service  to  all  who  may  consult  it.  It  is  well  done, 


Of  the  rest  of  his  work,  that  which  consists  of  the 
commentary  on  the  Act  clause  by  clause,  we  can  speak 
highly,  having  tested  it  with  regard  to  accuracy  in  many 
places.  Both  in  clearness  and  method  of  presentation 
it  is  admirable.  This  part  also  abounds  in  tabular  epi¬ 
tomes  of  the  legal  provisions,  which  are  sure  to  prove  of 
great  and  easy  service.  Here,  for  instance,  the  student 
will  be  fortified  by  a  clear  epitome  of  the  bearing  of  the 
Income  Tax  Act  of  1842  on  the  deductions  to  be  allowed 
under  this  Act. 

In  the  same  way  the  deductions  under  the  Succession 
Duty  Act  1853  are  summarized  and  presented  in  a  pithy 
way.  Two  points  more  are  made  still  clearer  by  the  anno¬ 
tations,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  them. 
The  one  is  the  clause  (19)  which  provides  for  the  moiety  of 
the  Probate  Duty  transferred  to  local  taxation.  In  1888 
four-fifths  of  one-half  of  such  duties  were  made  payable 
to  local  authorities,  instead  of  which  the  Finance  Act 
provides  that  per  cent  of  the  net  value  of  property 
charged  to  Estate  Duty  as  far  as  derived  from  per¬ 
sonal  property,  shall  be  the  sum  transferred.  On  the 
^162,866,000  personal  property  subject  to  probate  and 
kindred  duties  during  1893-4,  such  per  cent  (of 
£8, 531,865)  would  yield  about  ^2,533,000.  This  will 
represent  a  substantial  gain  to  local  taxation,  which 
actually  received,  from  this  source  only,  ^2,363,059, 
and  the  increase  expected  from  New  Estate  Duty  should 
still  further  augment  the  sum.  The  last  reference  to 
the  annotations  shall  be  some  remarks  on  the  Succession 
Duty,  which,  by  the  way,  will  now  be  payable  in  eight 
years  (by  instalments),  instead  of  four  years  as  before. 
The  change  made  in  this  duty,  a  great  one,  though  per¬ 
haps  still  incomplete,  does  not  apply  to  a  succession  to 
a  life  interest. 

And  here  we  take  leave  of  the  work  by  saying  that  it 
is  as  readable  as  such  a  work  can  well  be  made,  while 
it  seems  to  have  attained  a  rare  degree  of  accuracy  for 
a  first  edition.  It  has  throughout,  also,  the  clearness 
which  can  only  be  imparted  by  a  well  informed,  skilful 
commentator.  And  this  was,  doubtless,  added  to  by  the 
fact,  which  seems  plain,  that  the  author  is  deeply  in 
sympathy  with  the  financial  scheme  the  legal  form  of 
which  he  so  cordially  and  successfully  expounds. 

A  NEW  CLASSICAL  BOOK. 

“Atlas  of  Classical  Antiquities.”  By  Th.  Schreiber. 
Edited  for  English  use  by  Prof.  Anderson.  With  a 
Preface  by  Prof.  Percy  Gardner.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1895. 

AT  last  the  problem  seems  to  be  solved  as  to  how 
junior  students  should  be  taught  the  material  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Naturally  enough  such  considerations  were  neglected  in 
an  age  when  Othello  was  played  in  the  uniform  of  an 
English  major-general.  But  now  historical  imagination 
is  abroad  with  the  schoolmaster,  and  demands  a  proper 
background  for  works  which  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  works  of  art  and  not  merely  as  exercises  in  grammar . 
The  wit  of  man  cannot  avail  to  make  a  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities  better  than  a  necessary  evil  ;  and  the  tales 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  antiquarian 
knowledge,  tales  like  Becker’s  “  Charicles  ”  and 
“  Gallus,”  inspire  one  with  a  feeling  of  indignation 
little  less  than  that  with  which,  when  one  has  followed 
a  thrilling  adventure  through  a  column  of  a  newspaper, 
one  finds  one  has  been  reading  an  advertisement  of 
Warner’s  Safe  Cure. 

In  this  Atlas  we  have  a  series  of  one  hundred  plates 
clearly  and  well  executed,  and  explained  in  short  ap¬ 
pended  notes  which  are  models  of  clearness  and  concise¬ 
ness.  Each  plate  contains  several  designs,  and  it  is  a 
most  instructive  exercise  to  try  how  far  our  unaided 
acuteness  will  enable  us  to  interpret  fully  without  the 
note  the  painting,  relief,  stele ,  or  whatever  else  may  be 
presented.  The  representations  are  arranged,  not  by 
style  or  period,  but  according  to  the  subjects  which  they 
portray.  Thus  incongruities  arise,  rudimentary  composi¬ 
tions  standing  side  by  side  with  results  of  developed  art. 
This  arrangement  has  certainly  advantages  of  method 
more  obvious  than  the  disadvantages.  It  necessitates, 
however,  some  definite  information  on  the  part  of  the 
user  of  the  Atlas  concerning  the  history  of  Greek  Art. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


NOTICE:— 

See  the  “CORNHILL  MAGAZINE” 

For  MAY  For 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  S  NEW  STORY 

SCENES  I.  to  III. 

AND 

THE  BACKWATER  OF  LIFE. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

Ready  this  day.  6d.  New  Series,  No.  143. 

THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  FOR  MAY, 

Containing— “THE  STORY  OF  BESSIE  COSTRELL,”  by  Mrs. 
HUMPHRY  WARD,  Scenes  I. -III.-”  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRA¬ 
FALGAR  “  ST.  NICHOLAS  IN  ENGLAND  “  THE  SOWERS,” 
by  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN,  Chaps.  XIII. -XVI.  —  “  THE 
BACKWATER  OF  LIFE,”  by  JAMES  PAYN.— ”  MOONLIGHT," 
by  A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES— and  “A  FATAL  RESERVATION,” 
by  R.  O.  PROWSE.  Book  V.  Chaps.  VI.-IX. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.” 

Ready  this  day.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  FATAL  RESERVATION. 

By  R.  O.  PROWSE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  POISON  OF  ASPS,”  ETC. 


Ready  this  day,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  16s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Brown  University. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  STEPHEN. 

In  May,  with  Two  Portraits,  demy  8vo,  16s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES  FITZJAMES 

STEPHEN,  K.C.S.I.  By  his  Brother,  Leslie  Stephen. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  MILITARY  LIFE. 

By  General  Sir  John  Adye,  G.C.B.,  R.A.,  late  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  14s.  net. 

“Cannot  fail  to  be  interesting."—  The  Times.  “  Most  valuable  as  well  as  most 
interesting.” — Daily  Telegraph.  “This  most  readable  and  instructive  book.” — 
Broad  Arrow. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


REMINGTON  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Just  Ready. 

A  NEW  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  VEILED  HAND." 

THE  INFANT.  By  Frederick  Wicks.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  with  25  full-page  illustrations,  price  6s. 

The  Realm  says  : — Is  an  exceedingly  clever  story,  packed  with  material,  alive 
with  thought,  and  worth  any  half-dozen  of  the  ordinary  library  novels  which  the 
new  fashion  of  fiction  produces  from  week  to  week.  It  is  the  work  of  an  active 
intellect  allied  with  steady  observation,  and  it  holds  the  reader  attentive  and  alert.” 

THE  TWO  DUNMORES  :  A  Sporting  Love-Story  of 

To-day.  By  Blake  Lamond.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

The  Scotsman  says  : — “The  book  is  interesting  from  beginning  to  end.” 

The  Western  Morning  News  says:— “The  book  abounds  with  lively  talk  and 
amusing  incidents,  while  the  love  passages  are  very  readable.” 

A  New  and  Cheap  Edition. 

LESSER  QUESTIONS.  By  Lady  Jeune.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

--  The  Times  says  : — “  Not  only  are  these  great  questions  in  themselves,  but  they 
...volve,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  some  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  great  questions 
I  of  our  time— nothing  less  than  the  social  welfare  and  prospects  of  the  whole  body 
politic.  ...  On  these  questions  Lady  Jeune  writes  from  direct  experience,  and 
often  with  excellent  judgment,  with  full  sympathy,  and  yet  not  with  unregulated 
enthusiasm.” 

(AS  THE  COCK  CREW,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Eve 

and  Lilian  Bowen  Rowlands.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  Hereford  Times  says  : — “  Full  of  pathos  and  admirable  sentiment  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  they  are  after  all  only  fiction.  For  a  companion  on  a  railway 
journey  we  commend  the  book  heartily.” 

AMONG  THE  APPLE  ORCHARDS.  By  Clement 

K  Scott.  Cloth,  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

Th g.  A  then&um  says  :  *  Altogether  this  is  a  little  volume  which  no  student  of 
late  Victorian  style  can  fail  to  peruse  with  the  deepest  interest.” 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  BOOKS,  READY  EARLY  IN  MAY. 
THE  HIGHLAND  BRIGADE  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 

By  Sir  Anthony  Stirling,  K.C.B.,  One  Volume,  demy  8vo,  with  18 
Maps,  21s. 

ALBERT  CHEVALIER:  A  Record,  Biographical  and 

Anecdotal.  Related  by  Himself  and  written  with  additional  chapters  by 
Brian  Daly.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  Fully  Illustrated. 

A  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  FLEET  STREET  JOURNALIST.  By  Richard 

Penderel.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

la  PHILO  SOPHIE  DE  LA  VIE.  Par  Mme. 

Meyerheim  (Pens6«s  Midites),  published  in  cloth  at  «. 


REMINGTON  &  CO.,  Lixiited, 

L6NB9N  :  15  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN  ;  AND  SYDNEY. 


Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  New  Work. 

NOW  READY,  THE  SECOND  EDITION 
of  “A  DUKE  OF  BRITAIN;  a 
Romance  of  the  Fourth  Century,”  by 
SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart, 
M.P.  Crown  Svo,  PRICE  (is. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SHIKAR. 

By  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  K.C.M.G.  With  Illustrations  by  G.  D. 
Giles,  and  a  Map  of  Oudh  Forest  Tracts  and  Nepal  Terai.  Demy 

8vo,  18s. 


AMONG  THE  GODS  :  Scenes  of  India,  with 
Legends  by  the  Way. 

By  Augusta  Klein.  With  22  Full-page  Illustrations.  Small  demy 

8vo,  15s. 


THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  A  PRIME  MINISTER. 

By  Basil  Thomson,  Author  of  “South  Sea  Yarns.”  With  a  Map  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo,  15s. 


TALK  OF  A  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

Fact  and  Fiction.  By  Sir  Edward  Strachey,  Bart.  With  Frontispiece, 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


DANOVITCH,  and  other  Stories. 

By  Walter  B.  Harris,  Author  of  “A  Journey  through  the  Yemen.'' 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL :  a  Study  of  his 
Philosophy. 

By  Charles  Douglas,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  in  Moral  Philosophy, 
Edinburgh  University.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS. 

STANDARD  EDITION. 

ADAM  BEDE.  2  Vols., 

Price  2S.  6d.  each. 


HOMER’S  ODYSSEY. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  P.  S 
Worsley.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  In  i  vol.  post  8vo. 


THE  CURSE  OF  INTELLECT. 

Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  A  SLANDERED  WOMAN. 

By  Marion  Mole.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  [A ’ext  week. 


ASIATIC  NEIGHBOURS. 

By  S.  S.  THORBURN,  Bengal  Civil  Service  ;  Author  of  ”  Bannd  ;  or,  Out 
Afghan  Frontier."  With  two  coloured  Maps.  Demy8vo.ios.6d.net. 


OUR  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

By  Major-Gen.  Sir  G.  B.  Wolseley,  K.C.B. 
See  the  April  Number  of  Blackwood' s  Magatine. 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  GO.,  LIMITED. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  STUDY  IN  COLOUR.’* 

LUCILLA,  An  Experiment. 

By  ALICE  SPINNER. 

2  vols.,  12s.  net. 

“  The  story  is  cleverly  written,  and  interesting  as  a  study.” — World,  April  17,  1895. 


THE  THEORY  OF  INFERENCE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Hughes.  Demy  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Hughes  goes  to  the  foundation  of  things.  He  is  hard  to  follow  here  and  there,  which  is  reasonable,  seeing  he  is  on  so  arduous  a  search, 
He  is  well  worth  all  the  restraint  and  patience  we  can  command  that  he  may  be  followed  and  understood.”— Expository  Times ,  October  1894. 

“  Mr.  Hughes’s  work  is  of  great  importance,  because  it  raises  problems  which  can  be  answered  only  by  a  metaphysical  logic.  His  belief, 
expressed  in  the  Preface,  that  the  book  ‘  may  prove  to  be  of  use,  not  only  to  the  theologian,  but  also  to  the  general  student  of  logic  and  philosophy,’ 
has  every  justification.” — Scottish  Review,  April  1895. 

THE  VITA  NUOVA  AND  ITS  AUTHOR.  By  Charles  Stuart  Boswell.  Crown  8vo, 

3s.  6d.  net. 

“  Mr.  Boswell  has  executed  his  work  skilfully.” — Freeman's  Journal,  April  12,  1895. 


TRUBNER’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  LIBRARY. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  THEORY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  METAPHYSICS.  By  Dr.  A.  Riehl, 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Translated  by  Dr.  A.  FAIRBANKS,  of  Yale  University.  Post  8vo,  9s. 

“  It  handles  with  wide  knowledge  and  luminous  insight  the  problems  which  surround  the  general  theory  of  science  and  metaphysics,  as  both 
are  understood  in  the  modem  world,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  critical  philosophy.  .  .  .  The  book  is  written  with  fearless  independence  of 
thought,  and  its  treatment  of  Darwinism  in  relation  to  the  transcendental  philosophy  is  of  a  kind  to  challenge  the  attention  alike  of  students  and 
metaphysicians.” — Speaker,  December  8,  1894. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  Mid-Norfolk  election  is  over.  The  Conservative 
candidate  has  been  returned  by  a  majority  of  over 
two  hundred.  This  is  admitted  even  by  the  Liberals  to 
be  a  heavy  blow  ;  in  fact,  certain  of  their  warmest  par¬ 
tisans  spoke  of  it  at  first  as  a  notice  to  quit,  for  it  shows 
that  the  labourer  is  now  voting  Conservative.  It  is 
‘•rue  that  Mr.  Gurdon,  as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  had  an 
even  larger  majority  in  1886,  but  the  total  poll  then  was 
only  5600,  and  his  majority  was  due  to  local  reasons. 
\\'e  must  go  back  to  1885  before  we  find  so  heavy  a 
poll  as  the  one  on  Tuesday  last.  Then  Mr.  Gurdon,  as 
a  Liberal,  won  by  a  majority  of  2400.  Every  one  is  ask¬ 
ing  what  has  caused  this  change  of  front  on  the  part  of 
vhe  agricultural  labourer. 

The  chief  significance  of  the  contest  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  at  the  recent  Parish  Councils  Election  the 
Radicals  had  a  majority.  Some  say  that  the  agricultural 
Jabourers  who  voted  Liberal  in  1885,  are  now  \oting 
Conservative  because  they  have  found  that  the  promises 
made  by  the  Liberals  of  three  acres  and  a  cow,  or  three 
cows  and  an  acre,  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Others  assert 
that  the  Local  Veto  Bill,  and  a  fear  lest  the  public- 
houses  should  be  shut  up,  have  filled  the  bucolic  mind 
with  apprehension.  However  the  matter  may  be  ex¬ 
plained,  the  result  came  upon  the  Ministerialists  with 
the  shock  of  an  unpleasant  surprise.  To  win  the 
Leamington  election  would  do  them  no  good.  The 
victory  would  be  attributed  to  a  local  and  transitory 
cause  ;  the  result  has  already  been  discounted.  The 
Mid-Norfolk  election  has  weakened  the  Government, 
ft  has  strengthened  the  conviction  that  is  slowly  gain¬ 
ing  ground  in  the  House  that  at  the  next  General 
Election  the  Conservatives  '  will  have  a  large  ma- 
'or-ity.  - 

Mr.  Clement  Higgins,  Q.C.,  whose  sudden  retirement 
cost  the  Government  this  seat,  is  not  in  good  odour  just 
now  with  the  Liberals.  They  say  he  “  ratted  ”  because 
he  could  get  no  promise  of  a  judgeship.  “  At  any  rate,” 
one  ol  them  remarked  plaintively,  “he  might  have 
waited 'till  he  had  seen  the  Resolution  against  the  House 
of  Lcrds.”  But  Mr.  Higgins  would  not  wait. 

One  fact  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  how  keenly 
Ministers  feel  the  rebuff.  When  the  House  met, 
it  was  understood  that  the  Government  would  propose 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  private  members’  time.  We 
understand  now  that  Ministers  will  content  themselves 
•with  tne  allowance  they  enjoyed  before  Easter,  leaving  to 
private  members  the  Wednesdays  and  Friday  evenings 
This  is  a  surprising  confession  of  weakness.  For  had 
the  Government  felt  itself  strong  enough  to  take 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  from  the  private  members, 
it  would  have  done  so  for  at  least  one  very  good  reason. 


The  two  next  Fridays  are  both  to  be  taken  up  with 
what  the  Government  rightly  regard  as  very  incon¬ 
venient  and  even  painful  discussions.  First  of  all 
comes  Mr.  Labouchere’s  motion  on  the  Coburgs :  is 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  to  receive  his  allowance  as  an 
English  Prince  now  that  he  has  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
German  Emperor  as  the  hereditary  ruler  of  Saxe- 
Coburg?  This  motion  places  the  Ministerialists  in  an 
unpleasant  position.  If  they  vote  that  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  should  continue  to  receive  his  allowance, 
they  will  disappoint  a  great  number  of  their  democratic 
supporters  ;  and  although  the  motion  is  certain  to  be 
carried  with  the  aid  of  the  Conservatives,  still  to  owe 
your  salvation  to  your  foes  is  not  pleasant.  And  Mr. 
Labouchere  is  certain  to  be  followed  into  the  Lobby  by 
a  very  large  number  of  Radicals. 

The  Friday  following  promises  to  give  the  Govern¬ 
ment  just  as  bad  a  quarter  of.  ah  hour.  Sir  Donald 
Macfarlane,  the  Liberal  member  for  Argyllshire,  has 
secured  that  evening  for  a  motion  proposing  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Egypt  by  the  British  troops  within  a  short  period. 
The  terms  of  the  motion  are  not  yet  formulated,  but  it 
is  understood  that  reference  will  be  made  to  the  unmis¬ 
takable  declarations  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morley 
just  before  the  last  General  Election.  Sir  Donald  will 
be  seconded  by  Mr.  Arnold  Foster,  who  will  support 
the  motion  from,  the  Imperialist  point  of  view.  The 
continued  occupation  of  Egypt  under  the  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  believed  by  a  good  many  Imperialists  to 
be  a  source  of  weakness  and  not  of  strength  to  England. 
We  have  ourselves  put  forward  this  view,  and  we  can 
only  rejoice  that  it  will  now  be  brought  to  open  discus¬ 
sion.  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane,  we  hear,  reckons  upon 
the  support  of  a  considerable  number  of  Radicals.  It 
probably  ,  lies,  with  the  Conservative  leaders,  therefore, 
whether  or  not  the  Government  shall  be  defeated  on 
Friday,  3  May.  Whatever  the  result  may  be,  it  is  plain 
that  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  had  he  felt  himself  strong 
enough,  would  have  preferred  to  use  at  least  these  two 
Fridays  for  pushing  forward  Government  measures. 

Sir  Donald  Macfarlane  is  the  only  Catholic,  we  believe, 
who  has  ever  sat  for  a  Scotch  constituency  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  House  of  Parliament.  There  is  a  curious  story 
told  about  his  electioneering,  which  illustrates  how  the 
system  of  heckling  can  be  sometimes  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  heckled.  Sir  Donald  only  won  his  seat 
in  the  last  election  by  a  majority  of  80,^  and  his  victory 
was  attributed  to  his  “  pawkiness.”  Feeling  ran  high 
against  him  ;  no  believer  in  the  Kirk  could  vote  for  a 
Catholic,  it  was  thought,  however  good  a  Liberal  the 
candidate  might  be.  And  at  a  great  meeting  it  was 
anticipated  that  Sir  Donald  would  be  heckled  out  of  the 
county.  But  a  heckler  arose,  whether  with  Sir  Donald’s 
connivance  or  not,  who  put  a  fresh  complexion  on  the 
matter.  Was  it  possible,  he  asked  Sir  Donald  in  sten¬ 
torian  tones,  for  a  Papist  to  be  a  patriotic  Scotchman. 
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With  feigned  hesitation  and  much  meekness  of  manner, 
Sir  Donald  replied  that  he  had  always  considered 
Robert  Bruce  and  William  Wallace  to  be  patriotic 
Scotchmen,  and  that  both  these  worthies  held  the  same 
religion  as  he  did. 

The  Pope’s  Letter  to  the  English  people  was  sent  to 
the  Times  for  publication  instead  of  to  one  of  the  recog¬ 
nized  news  agencies.  The  Letter  has  consequently  been 
boycotted  by  the  Daily  News,  the  Standard ,  and  the  Daily 
Telegraph ,  thus  losing  half  a  million  readers.  A  good 
many  Catholics  are  inveighing  against  Cardinal  Vaughan 
for  this  display  of  favouritism.  It  is  not  by  such  methods, 
they  tell  us,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  won  popularity 
in  the  United  States. 

The  Report  of  the  Opium  Committee,  too,  was  first 
published  in  the  Times,  and  when  a  question  on  the 
subject  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Sir  Edward  Grey  could  give  “no  informa¬ 
tion.”  The  fact  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
received.  The  very  same  Government  that  is  trying  to 
disestablish  the  Welsh  Church,  and  to  rob  it  into  the 
bargain,  is  doing  its  best  to  confer  upon  the  Times  the 
privileges  and  endowments  of  a  State  establishment. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  small  or  petty  about  these 
Radicals.  Whipped  each  morning  by  the  Times,  they 
crawl  every  afternoon  to  the  office  in  Printing  House 
Square  with  some  small  testimony  of  their  respect  and 
gratitude — a  report,  or  communique  of  some  sort  or  other 
— and  when  they  are  asked  what  they,  as  trustees  for  the 
people,  have  to  say  for  themselves,  they  assume  an  air 
of  dignified  reticence  ;  they  have  “  no  information.” 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  had  to 
say  something  in  regard  to  the  position  of  Commander- 
in-Chief.  Of  course  he  had  no  “  knowledge  of  any 
foundation  for  the  rumour”  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
was  about  to  resign  ;  but  if  he  had  to  discuss  what 
would  happen  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy,  he  could 
only  repeat  what  he  had  said  in  1893  that,  after  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  Hartington  Commission, 

“  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  appointment  of  a  permanent 
nature  to  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army  can  henceforth  be  made.”  This  is  worse  than 
evasion  of  the  point  at  issue.  The  question  is  whether 
a  Royal  Duke  should  ever  again  hold  the  highest  position 
in  the  army.  A  Royal  Commission  has  decided  against 
such  an  appointment,  and,  as  we  think,  on  good  grounds. 
Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman’s  answer  may  be  taken  to 
show  that  he  is  thinking  of  appointing  the  Duke  of 
Connaught  for  a  period  of  five  or  seven  years,  which  in 
such  a  case  would  be  renewed  indefinitely. 

Really  there  is  no  snob  like  the  Radical.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman  cannot  even  act  up  to  the  line  taken 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hartington  ;  yet  the  reasons  against 
such  an  appointment  are  simply  overwhelming.  Let  us 
take  one  of  them.  If  a  Royal  Duke  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  our  army  made  one  really  serious  mistake,  he 
would  imperil  not  his  own  position  only,  but  the  dynasty. 
He  may  have  opposed  reforms  or  advocated  reforms  ; 
but  if  our  arms  under  his  command  sustain  disgraceful 
defeat,  the  Throne  would  be  shaken.  To  put  another 
case,  how  could  a  Royal  Duke  call  out  the  troops  against 
the  people  without  fear  of  the  consequences,  not  only  to 
himself  but  to  his  family  ?  It  is  an  impossible  position 
for  a  member  of  the  Royal  House  in  such  a  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchy  as  ours.  The  other  day,  when  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  question  of  Pensions 
for  the  Aged  Poor  was  published,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  withheld  his  signature  because  the  Report  was 
not  unanimous.  The  fear  even  of  seeming  to  take  a  side 
restrained  him  from  action.  This,  we  venture  to  believe, 
is  the  proper  course  of  conduct  to  be  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  House.  Besides,  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  exposed  per¬ 
petually  to  frank  criticism,  and  this  is  impossible  to 
loyal  men  who  fear  to  injure  the  monarchy  by  attacking 
the  errors  of  the  soldier. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  is  congratulating  itself  upon 
having  accomplished  a  good  piece  of  work,  and  its  pride 
is  not  without  justification.  A  little  more  than  a  year 
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ago  it  attacked  our  prison  system — a  system,  it  says, 
“  of  inflexible  discipline,  administered  by  military  men, 
and  maintained  by  the  terror  of  starvation,  and,  at 
times,  of  physical  torture.”  This  system  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  a  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
which  Mr.  Asquith  appointed  to  investigate  the  charges 
made  by  the  Chronicle.  The  Committee  found  that 
recidivism  was  increasing ;  that  insanity  prevailed  ; 
that,  in  spite  of  the  rigid  isolation  of  prisoners,  young 
offenders  were  turned  by  the  gaols  into  criminals/  The 
system  has  broken  down.  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane  has 
retired.  Prisoners  are  to  have  better  food,  more  books, 
some  human  intercourse,  and  to  be  taught  to  work! 
The  young  offender  must,  if  possible,  be  kept  out  of 
gaol  altogether.  As  the  Daily  Chronicle  says,  the 
Report  allows  us  to  “discourage  the  vindictive  notion 
of  punishment,  and  make  our  prisons  less  like  cages  for 
wild  beasts,  and  more  like  hospitals  for  sick  minds  and 
unsound  hearts.” 

Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  ceased  to  attract 
the  European  imagination,  and  the  gentlemen  who  draw 
more  or  less  intermittent  salaries  for  being  supposed  to 
keep  the  germs  of  revolt  alive  in  Macedonia  have  never 
interested  anybody  but  themselves.  None  the  less,  the 
remarks  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  in  the  palace  at 
Sofia  the  other  day,  have  their  value.  The  Prince  warned 
them  plainly  that  this  was  an  appropriate  season  for 
them  to  keep  still  and  not  to  worry  the  good  and  patient 
Sultan,  who,  if  they  gave  him  time,  would  turn  out  to 
be  a  tender  father  to  them  all.  This  utterance,  plainly 
reflecting  the  views  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  furnishes  a 
clue  to  the  probable  course  of  Armenian  developments 
as  well.  As  the  new  friendships  are  shaping  themselves 
on  the  Continent,  our  own  indignant  sympathizers  with 
the  victims  of  Sassoon  are  likely  to  have  only  their  labour 
for  their  pains. 

Herr  Liebknecht,  the  German  Socialist  leader,  has 
lately  been  shrieking  against  Prince  Bismarck  in  the 
columns  of  the  Figaro.  Prince  Bismarck,  according  to 
his  critic,  has  been  the  universal  corrupter  and  destroyer 
in  Germany;  he  “has  done  more  harm  to  Germany 
than  ten  disastrous  wars  ”  ;  like  a  mediaeval  baron  he 
“  only  knows  how  to  kill  and  steal  ”  ;  “  the  wounds  he 
has  inflicted  on  Germany  are  still  bleeding  too  much  for 
the  Germans  not  to  detest  him.”  But  the  ex-Chancellor’s 
greatest  crime  appears  to  be  that  “he  had  not  enough 
to  pay  for  his  boots  when  he  entered  office,”  and  that 
“  he  has  to-day  more  than  one  hundred  millions  fof 
marks  ?]  which  he  has  stolen  from  the  German  people.” 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Herr  Liebknecht  pays  for  his 
boots  with  unfailing  regularity.  But  we  should  like  to 
know  what  Prince  Bismarck  thinks  of  Herr  Liebknecht? 
Does  he  regard  Herr  Liebknecht  as  an  example  confirming 
the  opinion  he  lately  expressed  that  “the  Germans  are 
provided  by  Heaven  with  more  manly  attributes  than 
other  races  ”  ? 

The  curious  little  Parliament  of  the  Isle  of  Man  has  its 
troubles,  quite  as  if  it  sat  in  Westminster  instead  of  in  that 
home  of  cheap-tripper  lodging-houses,  called  Douglas. 
The  division  in  the  House  of  Keys,  where  a  majority  of 
one  has  passed  a  Bill  for  the  closing  of  all  dancing 
houses  at  10.30  p.m.,  probably  reflects  pretty  fairly  the 
warring  opinions  of  Manxmen  in  general  on  this  vexed 
question.  One  half  of  the  population  look  back  with 
longing  to  the  quiet,  sleepy  old  days,  when  the  island 
lay  snugly  aloof  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  great  world, 
and  herrings  were  sold  by  the  cushag,  and  everybody’s 
name  began  with  a  C,  K,  or  Q,  and  there  were  still 
fairies  in  the  glens.  The  other  half  find  it  to  their 
account  that  the  shilling  public  of  Liverpool  and  other 
big  mainland  towns  have  discovered  the  island,  and 
swarm  out  to  it  in  their  thousands  every  summer-day. 
For  them  merry-go-rounds  and  bad  little  railways  have 
been  built,  and  a  dozen  music-hall  companies  and  cheap 
itinerant  shows  compete  with  “  General  ”  Booth  and  the 
publicans  in  making  Douglas  the  noisiest,  rowdiest,  and 
most  vulgarly  be-postered  small  town  in  Europe.  Be¬ 
tween  the  two  ideals  compromise  is  flatly  impossible, 
and  though  the  Puritans  have  still  a  precarious  hold 
upon  authority,  the  drift  toward  licence  swells  in  the 
other  direction. 
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Feminine  influence  has  always  been  recognized  in  the 
country  of  Jeanne  d’Arc  ;  and  Frenchmen  are  now 
grumbling,  naturally  enough,  because  the  President  s  wi  e 
and  daughters  are  seldom  seen  at  official  receptions,  or, 
indeed,  at  any  public  ceremonies  outside  the  Elysde. 
They  are  tired,  we  hear,  of  seeing  only  elderly  gentlemen, 
mostly  politicians  and  soldiers,  at  State  functions  in  the 
provinces.  In  his  visit  to  H.M.S.  Australia  on  the  19th, 
why  should  not  the  President’s  wife  and  daughters  have 
accompanied  him?  asks  an  indignant  journalist.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  will  do  well  in  our  democratic  age  to  take  this  hint. 

It  may  save  one  of  his  successors  from  being  compelled 
to  wear  a  blouse  and  a  casquetle,  and  from  bemg  forced 
carefully  to  dirty  his  hands  before  he  appears  in  public. 

As  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe  more  than  once, 

Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  M.P.  for  the  Southern  Division  of 
Edinburgh,  has  a  very  pretty  wit.  He  has  been  noted 
for  a  quaint  associative  faculty  ever  since  his  Corpus 
days,  and  he  has  now  to  try  to  live  up  to  his  reputation. 
We  ascribe  his  latest  quip  to  this  tyranny  of  past  per¬ 
formances.  Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  local 
association,  he  noticed  that  “this  nineteenth  day  ot 
April  is  an  anniversary  sacred  to  the  respectable  memory 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  equally  respectable  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Primrose  League.”  “  The  policy  of  brag, 
bluster,  and  bombast  in  foreign  affairs  with  which  his 
(Lord  Beaconsfield’s)  name  was  associated,”  he  went  on, 
“had  been  buried  in  his  grave.  It  had  gone,  in  the 
words  of  the  great  dramatist,  ‘  down  the  primrose  road 
to  the  everlasting  bonfire.’  ”  Surely  an  M.P.  might  pay 
“  the  great  dramatist  ”  the  compliment  of  quoting  him 
correctly.  We  copy  the  account  from  the  Daily  News  ; 
but  if  the  reporter  is  probably  responsible  for  the  word 
“down”  being  included  in  the  quotation,  we  may 
assume  that  Mr.  Paul  has  substituted  “road”  for  way, 
and  if  we  are  right,  we  cannot  congratulate  him  upon 
his  ear  for  word-sounds.  But  is  the  Jingo  policy  dead 
and  buried  ?  We  believe  the  exact  contrary  to  be  the 
truth.  The  Imperialism  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  now  the 
avowed  policy  of  both  parties ;  and  Lord  Rosebery 
threatens  France  about  Siam,  and  Sir  E.  Grey  blusters 
about  the  Nile,  and  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  spends  millions 
upon  a  still  further  increase  of  the  navy,  in  spite  of  the 
alternate  menaces  and  groanings  of  Mr.  Labouchere 
and  his  Radical  stalwarts. 

Prof.  Arminius  Vambdry  trips  badly  in  his  letter  to  the 
Times' o f  Tuesday  last  on  the  subject  of  the  Pamirs 
agreement.  His  purpose  is  to  show  that  Russia  ^gets 
everything  and  England  nothing.  “We  find  it,”  he 
says,  “  very  natural  that  the  Government  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  could  easily  engage  to  abstain 
from  exercising  any  political  influence  or  control  oyer 
the  country  lying  to  the  north  of  the  line  of  demarcation 
running  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the  Lake  Victoria, 
as  stipulated  in  No.  4  of  the  agreement.”  Russophobia 
could  hardly  mislead  a  publicist  more  hopelessly.  Clause 
4  of  the  Agreement  runs  :  “  Her  Britannic  Majesty  s 
'  Government  and  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  engage  to  abstain  from  exercising 
any  political  influence  or  control,  the  former  to  the  north, 
the  latter  to  the  south,  of  the  above  line  of  demarcation. 

In  a  word,  England,  not  Russia,  undertakes  to  exercise  no 
“political  influence  or  control”  to  the  north  of  the  said  line. 
The  Professor’s  mistake  reduces  two-thirds  of  a  column 
of  argument  against  the  Agreement  to  an  absurdity. 

It  is  true  that  Great  Britain  has  waived  any  official 
rio-ht  to  criticize  the  French  invasion  of  Madagascar, 
to  say  nothing  of  interference  with  it.  But  it  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent  that  British  public  sentiment 
must  be  powerfully  affected  by  the  news  from  that  far¬ 
away  island  during  the  next  few  months. _  In  no  other 
quarter  of  the  globe  has  the  work  of  generations  of  British 
missionaries  resulted  in  such  unmixed  good  as  among  the 
Hovas.  They  have  eschewed  the  mischievous  aids  to  de¬ 
generation  with  which  the  traders  usually  undo  the  labours 
of  the  missions.  The  Times  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
still  a  correspondent  at  Antananarivo,  who  has  given 
a  moving  narrative  of  the  events  of  early  February 
while  the  Hovas  were  preparing  with  enthusiasm  for  a 
life-and-death  struggle  in  defence  of  their  rights.  It  is 
not  probable  that  many  more  letters  from  this  or  any 
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other  English  source  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  island, 
and  the  precautions  of  the  French  Government  in  le- 
fusing  permits  to  even  their  own  Press  correspondents 
forbids  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  get  more  than  stiaj 
glimpses  of  what  is  to  follow  from  any  but  the  French 
military  point  of  view.  But  news  or  no  news,  it  is 
certain  that  the  British  people  will  not  be  prevented  by 
official  considerations  from  taking  a  profound  interest 
in  the  cause  of  the  Hovas  and  their  queen. 

In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  his  election  committee, 

Mr.  George  Peel  has  withdrawn  his  candidature,  and 
thereby,  we  imagine,  secured  the  seat  for  the  Unionist 
Party.  Mr.  Peel  has  acted  handsomely,  and  with  rare 
self-abnegation.  The  local  Conservatives  opposed  him 
simply  because  they  had  no  hand  in  choosing  him,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  find  another  candidate  at  once  so 
able  and  so  disinterested.  Each  appearance  of  Mr.  Peel 
has  increased  our  respect  for  his  talents,  and  we  can 
only  regret  that  he  was  not  unanimously  supported.  _  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  local  Conservatives 
had  a  good  deal  to  put  up  with  ;  in  especial  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Howard  Vincent,  that  was  very  difficult  to 
stomach  by  men  having  minds  of  their  own. 

The  siege  and  relief  of  Chitral  fort,  we  learn,  are 
already  famous  throughout  India.  Its  defence  has 
been  compared  with  that  of  Lucknow.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  in  the  later  story  that  recalls  the 
earlier  one.  The  attack  upon  the  little  fort  that  began 
on  3  March  did  not  reach  its  height  till  11  April,  when 
all  sides  of  the  fort  were  assailed  at  once  ;  then  came 
the  sortie  of  17  April,  which  cost  the  garrison  twenty  men 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  enemy  sixty  men.  No 
wonder  Shere  Afzul  raised  the  siege  on  the  18th  and 
withdrew.  All  this  time,  too,  the  garrison  believed  that 
they  were  in  the  centre  of  a  general  Mahommedan  revolt. 
Fighting  without  hope  of  rescue,  Dr.  Robertson  and  his 
men  have  shown  courage  that  must  be  called  heroic. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  troops  with  Sir  R.  Low 

suffered  heavily  at  the  river  Panjkora,  owing  to  the  enemy’s 

launching  heavy  logs  of  wood  down-stream,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bridge  our  men  were  constructing.  One 
of  the  enemy  who  was  captured  after  the  subsequent 
fio-ht,  has  described  in  vivid  language  how  their  attempt 
at  a  night  surprise  was  frustrated  by  the  magnesium 
fio-ht  of  a  star-shell  fired  from  the  English  camp. 
“^There  were  2000  hillmen  who  set  forth  that  night  to 
crawl  up  to  the  soldiers’  camp.  We  lay  for  hours 
in  the  wet  fields,  with  the  rain  falling  steadily,  wait¬ 
ing  for  our  chiefs  to  give  the  signal  for  the  great  rush. 
Word  came  round  from  chief  to  chief  to  be  ready, 
and  every  man  crouched,  grasping  his  weapon,  to  run 
forward.  But  at  that  very  moment  a  devil’s  gun  boomed 
forth,  and  lo  !  instead  of  bullets  and  balls  coming  out, 
there’  burst  over  us  a  mighty  fight,  so  great  that  we 
thought  the  night  had  suddenly  become  day.  And  we 
cried  aloud  to  Allah  to  abate  His  wrath  against  us,  and 
when  the  great  fight  faded  we  all  hurried  away,  and 
even  our  mullahs  had  no  word  to  say. 

It  has  been  put  about  in  the  daily  Press  that  the  new 
Speaker  has  so  far  been  a  great  success.  One  evening 
paper  says  “  he  manages  very  well  ”  ;  another  journal 
of  the  opposite  colour  talks  foolishly  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Speaker- myth,  and  predicts  that  he  will 
be  looked  upon  as  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Peel.  All 
such  assertions  are  absurd.  Mr.  Gully  looks  his  part 
excellently  :  he  walks  well,  has  good  legs  and  a  line 
appearance  ;  but  as  a  Speaker  he  has  not  surpassed  most 
moderate  expectations.  When  Mr.  Asquith  on  Monday 
moved  that  the  Factory  Bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time,  Mr.  Gully  did  not  put  the  question,  as  lie  should 
have  done.  A  whisper  came  from  the  Clerk,  a  con¬ 
sultation  took  place,  and  then  Mr.  Speaker  put  the 
question.  "  Nor  was  this  the  only  mistake  he  committed. 
Three  members  rose  to  continue  the  debate  ;  two  gave 
way,  leaving  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  to  speak.  The  Speaker 
omitted  to  call  on  him.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  went  on 
talking  while  the  older  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House’ exchanged  glances  of  significant  apprehension. 
Mr.  Gully  may  learn  his  business.  We  hope  he  will 
But  that  he  does  not  know  it  yet  is  manifest. 
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THE  POWERS  AND  JAPAN. 

THE  representatives  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  France 
-T  have  delivered  to  the  Japanese  Government  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  annexation  to  the  Japanese  Empire  of 
continental  territory  belonging-  to  China.  But  even  this 
is  better  for  Japan  than  we  had  at  first  understood.  It 
is  worth  while  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  European 
intervention  in  order  to  realize  its  origin  and  purpose. 
According  to  an  evidently  inspired  article  in  the  Cologne 
Gazette ,  the  German  Government  was  the  first  to  take 
up  a  hostile  attitude  towards  Japan.  At  the  beginning 
of  March  the  German  Minister  at  Tokio  was  instructed 
“  to  recommend  to  the  Japanese  Government  a  policy  of 
moderation  in  drawing  up  the  conditions  of  peace,”  and 
to  add  that  “the  demand  for  a  cession  of  territory  on 
the  continent  would,  in  the  eyes  of  Germany,  be  par¬ 
ticularly  calculated  to  provoke  an  intervention  of  the 
European  Powers.”  Some  weeks  later,  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace  were  known  in  Europe,  and  it  was  seen 
that  the  Japanese  Government  had  paid  no  attention 
to  this  “friendly  advice,”  the  German  Government 
took  counsel  with  Russia.  “  A  complete  agreement  of 
opinion,”  we  were  told  a  week  ago  by  the  Cologne  Gazette , 
“between  Germany  and  Russia  was  obtained,  and  as 
the  co-operation  of  France  is  also  secured,  these  three 
Powers  will  take  diplomatic  action  in  common  for  guard¬ 
ing  their  interests  in  Eastern  Asia.”  The  European  diplo¬ 
matists  have  now  delivered  their  protest.  Russia  will 
not  hear  of  a  Japanese  Protectorate  over  Korea,  and  the 
Novoe  Vremya  declares  that  “if  one  single  port  of  Port 
Arthur  remain  in  possession  of  Japan,  Russia  will  suffer 
severely  in  material  interests,  and  in  her  prestige  as  a 
great  Power”;  and  France,  as  we  anticipated,  says  ditto 
to  everything  that  Russia  says,  with  many  genuflec¬ 
tions  and  a  modest  hint— “  France  will  not  leave  Russia 
isolated  in  the  Far  East.”  It  is  easy  enough  to  explain 
the  position  of  Russia  in  this  matter.  She  has  interests, 
or  thinks  she  has  interests,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Korea.  Though  she  pushes  her  pretensions  too  far,  we 
can  understand  her  attitude  ;  but  the  jealousy  shown  by 
Germany  and  Germany  s  interference  with  Japan  are  more 
difficult  to  justify We  are  told,  indeed,  in  the  German 
prints  that  Japan  is  seeking  “  a  determining  influence  on 
the  development  of  China’s  economic  condition,”  and 
that  Japan  has  endeavoured  “to  post  herself  as  a 
sentry  before  all  the  chief  import  routes  of  China.”  We 
are  assured  solemnly  that  if  Japan  were  “  allowed  to  hold 
Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  she  would  have  encircled 
China  with  a  firm  girdle  sufficient  to  exclude  it  from  the 
communication  and  commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  world.” 
Germany,  it  seems,  would  rather  fight  than  suffer  any 
possible  diminution  of  German  commerce,  and  Germany 
is  not  ashamed  openly  to  avow  her  determination  to  prevent 
Japan  gaining  any  such  extension  of  territory  in  the  Far 
East  as  she  herself  gained  in  the  War  of  1870,  at  the 
cost  of  a  nation  at  least  as  necessary  to  the  progress  of 
mankind  as  Germany.  And  we  shall  no  doubt  be  in¬ 
formed  that,  after  making  this  cynical  avowal,  the  German 
Emperor  has  composed  some  more  hymns  or  prayers. 

Not  content  with  this  new  form  of  a  Triple  Alliance, 
the  French  seem  to  be  rather  exasperated  with  England 
for  preserving  her  independence  of  action.  The  Ddbats, 
in  especial,  admonishes  us  to  take  heed — “the  respon¬ 
sibility  is  heavy,”  and  predicts  that  we  shall  very  soon 
regret  our  isolation.  In  all  humility  we  venture  to  differ 
vvith  the  Debats.  Nothing  in  recent  times  has  given  us 
sincerer  pleasure  than  to  learn  that  Lord  Rosebery  has 
held  to  his  policy  of  conciliating  Japan,  and  has  refused 
to  outrage  precedent  by  robbing  the  new  Power  of  the 
most  important  fruits  of  her  victory  over  China.  Both 
principle  and  self-interest,  it  seems  to  us,  are  at  one  in 
recommending  this  policy  to  England,  and  we  heartily 
congratulate  Lord  Rosebery  on  his  wisdom  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  Much  as  we  desire  to  see  a  good  understanding 
with  Russia,  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  play  .her  game 
for  her  in  the  Far  East.  Russia  can  ask  for  no  more 
than  our  neutrality.  But  Japan  asks  for  this  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  To  which  side  should  we  incline  ?  This  is 
the  question  of  the  moment  for  Lord  Rosebery  to  decide, 
and  a  very  difficult  question  it  is.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  everybody  that  all  the  Powers  have  got  to  do  is 
to  signify  their  sovereign  goodwill  and  Japan  will  obey 
their  orders,  but  this  does  not  exhaust  the  possibilities 


of  the  situation.  Let  us  see  what  the  Japanese  think  on 
the  matter. 

Important  articles  are  appearing  day  after  day  in  the 
Japanese  press  which  are  not  sufficiently  regarded  in- 
Europe.  One  of  these  was  noticed  the  other  day  in  the 
Temps  as  showing  a  spirit  very  hostile  to  England. 
This  and  other  articles  are  now  before  us  and  require 
serious  attention.  Perhaps  it  will  be  wise  to  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  studying  the  one  that  concerns  Great  Britain  in 
especial.  Under  the  title  “Japan  and  England,”  the 
Kokumin-no-Tomo,  a  Japanese  paper  published  in  Tokior 
deals  at  some  length  with  the  present  position  in  the 
East.  Germany,  the  Japanese  writer  thinks,  “stands  aloof 
from  the  present  war,”  hoping  to  advance  her  commer¬ 
cial  interests  by  avoiding  political  entanglement.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  hates  China  because  she  has  been  at 
war  with  her,  and  because  the  Chinese  army  is  trained' 
by  British  and  German  officers,  “while  she  is  well  dis¬ 
posed  towards  Japan,  having  educated  her  in  military 
knowledge  and  possessing  a  similar  vivacious  and 
amiable  character.”  The  English  of  this  writer  is  some¬ 
times  peculiar,  but  his  meaning  is  usually  as  clear  as 
could  be  desired.  “It  goes  without  mentioning,”  he 
adds,  that  “the  United  States  is,  like  France,  joyful 
with  her  whole  heart  at  the  Japanese  victories.  Eng¬ 
land  alone  does  not  take  part  in  their  joy.”  On 
these  baseless  assumptions,  which,  except  in  regard  to 
the  United  States,  are  not  so  much  devoid  of  truth 
as  the  exact  contrary  of  the  truth,  this  Japanese  jour¬ 
nalist  goes  on  to  accuse  the  English  of  self-interest — 
“England  is  going  to  take  the  Chusan  Islands”— and 
of  an  incapacity  to  understand  the  beauty  and  wonders 
of  Japanese  civilization.  We  are  informed  that  England 
is  very  like  China  ;  that  we  have  won  no  battles  since 
those  of  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo;  that  in  recent  times 
“British  squadrons  have  not  been  used  except  in  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  barbarians.”  Then  the  strength  of  the  Japanese 
navy  is  set  forth,  and  we  are  told  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
soldiers  that  served  in  Manchuria,  though  they  had  been 
trained  for  only  four  months.  Finally  the  tone  rises  to 
a  warning  :  “If  England  be  defeated  in  Japanese  seas, 
she  must  be  prepared  to  lose  all  her  possessions,  as  then 
the  charm  of  her  invincibleness  would  be  broken,  which 
alone  has  enabled  her  to  maintain  those  possessions.” 
And  not  only  is  the  anger  of  the  Japanese  ready  to  show 
itself  against  England  ;  they  are  willing,  if  we  can  judge 
by  their  writers,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  world. 
“Do  those  countries  of  Europe,”  asks  the  Japanese 
writer  of  this  article,  who  seems  now  to  have  some 
inkling  of  the  truth,  “that  try  to  interfere  or  create  a 
secret  diplomatic  plot,  believe  that  Japan  has  not  courage 
enough  to  engage  in  another  war?  .  .  .  Do  they  believe 
that  Japan,  which  is  brave  enough  to  wage  war  against 
China,  which  boasts  of  400  millions  of  people,  would  be 
deterred  in  her  progress  because  of  her  opponents  being 
European  Powers?”  All  this  may  seem  to  an  English 
reader  foolish  rhodomontade,  affording  evidence  only  of 
how  puffed-up  the  Japanese  are  by  the  events  of  the  late 
war,  and  of  their  ignorance  of  the  strength  of  European 
countries.  Not  the  English  fleet,  he  will  exclaim,  but 
the  fleet  of  Germany  or  Italy,  would  sweep  the  Japanese 
cruisers  from  the  seas  in  a  single  week  ;  the  scholar 
must  not  yet  presume  to  measure  himself  with  his 
master. 

This  may  be  true  enough — is,  no  doubt,  true — but  it 
does  not  alter  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  Japan  is 
now  the  first  Power  in  the  Far  East,  and  her  supremacy 
is  pretty  certain  to  grow  with  the  years.  Assistance 
rendered  to  her  now — even  diplomatic  assistance — would 
be  invaluable.  Should  England  render  it  ?  We  cannot 
tell .  how  Lord  Rosebery,  with  full  knowledge,  may 
advise  ,  but  it  seems  possible  that  there  may  be  some 
reasonable  scope  for  diplomatic  action  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  demands  of  Japan  and  the  extravagant  exigencies 
of  German  and  Russian  diplomacy.  As  Japan  does  not 
take  possession  of  Korea — wishes,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
Korean  independence — Russia  surely  has  no  need 
to  whip  herself  into  a  rage.  The  Liao-tung  peninsula 
Japan  only  intends  to  hold,  we  imagine,  until  the  war 
indemnity  is  paid  ;  and  as  soon  as  her  troops  evacuate 
Port  Arthur  and  Wai-hei-wei,  Russia  ceases  to  have 
any  further  concern  in  the  matter.  The  interests 
of  Germany  are  far  more  intangible,  and  there¬ 
fore,  no  doubt,  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  She 
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wishes  to  prevent  Japan  from  taking  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  which  simply  means  that  it  anything  is 
taken  by  any  Power  in  any  part  of  the  world,  Germany 
wants  compensation  or  a  share  in  the  booty.  That  is  a 
policy  which  has  already  cost  England  loss.  and.  damage  , 
in  New  Guinea  as  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa,  in  Samoa, 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  time  that  it  should  be  stopped.  If 
Lord  Rosebery  is  able  to  satisfy  Russia  that  Japan  will 
not  interfere  with  Russian  interests  either  in  Korea  or  on 
the  mainland  of  China,  he  will  probably  be  able  to  induce 
the  Tsar  to  refrain  from  further  action.  In  this  case 
France,  too,  will  abstain,  and  Japan,  backed  by  the 
friendly  neutrality  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
mav  be  trusted  to  teach  the  War  Lord  a  lesson  in 
diplomacy  which  will  for  the  moment  shake  even  his 
conceit.  In  any  case  the  matter  is  in  Lord  Rosebery  s 
hands,  where  we  are  content  to  leave  it,  feeling  sure, 
from  more  than  one  recent  event,  that  he  values  the 
friendship  and  gratitude  of  Japan  at  its  full  worth,  and 
that  his  only  aim  will  be  the  increase  of  British  interests 
and  British  prestige  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

FOR  some  reason  or  other,  the  English  people  have 
never  developed  any  marked  and  permanent 
curiosity  about  the  affairs  of  the  United  States..  Upon 
special  occasions,  of  course,  as  when  a  President  is 
elected  or  shot,  or  the  price  of  petroleum  is  forced  up  to 
ten  shillings  a  barrel,  a  sharp  spasm  of  interest  in 
American  news  seizes  upon  us.  But  this  soon  lapses, 
and  we  grow  content  with  a  minimum  of  telegraphic 
intelligence  from  Washington  and  New  York,  and  as  for 
the  American  newspapers  when  they  arrive,  we  scarcely 
take  the  trouble  to  glance  at  their  contents.  American 
visitors  to  these  shores  continually  express  amazement 
and  chagrin  at  the  discovery  of  this  fact.  They  read  so 
assiduously  each  day  whole  columns  about  us  in  their 
own  enterprising  journals  at  home,  that  there  seems 
something  unnatural,  and  even  sinister,  in  our  failure  to 
reciprocate  their  cousinly  interest.  When  they  say  so 
we  do  not  defend  ourselves.  How,  indeed,  should  we  ? 
We  shuffle,  and  murmur  something  about  preoccupation 
for  the  passing  moment  in  a  Macedonian  intrigue,  and 
turn  the  conversation  into  some  more  comfortable 
channel.  But  the  fact  remains,  and  we  accept  it. 

Upon  occasion,  however,  there  arise  compensations 
for  our  unkinsmanlike  indifference  and  ignorance.  It  is 
a  good  thing,  for  instance,  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand 
of  our  fellow-subjects  knows  at  the  present  moment  that 
Senator  Morgan,  and  Senator  Frye,  and  other  redoubt¬ 
able  Transatlantic  Jingoes  have  been  shouting  out  across 
the  water  to  them,  for  the  past  two  months,  hoarse 
defiances  to  mortal  combat.  Not  only  statesmen,  or 
rather  politicians,  in  high  legislative  positions,  but  serious 
newspapers  as  well,  have  been  doing  their  best  to  per¬ 
suade  the  American  people  that  they  were  upon  the 
actual  threshold  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  If  we 
had  the  will  to  quote  any  one  of  a  dozen  inflammatory 
declarations  culled  from  the  principal  republican  journals 
of  New  York  during  the  month  of  March,  our  readers 
would  receive  it  with  frank  incredulity.  But  this  is  a 
case,  if  ever  there  was  one,  where  ignorance  ministers 
to  happiness,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  dispel  it.  Nor  is 
there,  to  our  thinking,  any  grave  danger  of  our  being 
compelled,  at  some  later  stage,  to  abandon  this  policy 
of  reticence.  The  whole  Nicaragua  difficulty  will  settle 
itself  without  any  necessity  arising  for  Englishmen  ever 
to  be  told  how  terrible  a  business  it  was,  or  how  narrowly 
they  escaped  a  formal  declaration  of  war  from  the  office 
of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

About  the  Nicaragua  dispute  itself,  nobody  in  England 
knows  or  cares  anything.  Wehaveexercisedforsomehalf- 
century  a  protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Indians,  along 
the  coast  from  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios  to  Greytown.  It  has 
been  of  no  conceivable  service  to  us,  and  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  misunderstandings  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  little  republics  in  general,  and  with  Nicaragua  in 
particular.  Last  year  there  arose  a  squabble  of  some 
sort,  the  last  in  a  long  and  wearisome  series,  and 
British  troops  had  to  be  landed.  Negotiations  with 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States  followed,  with  the 
result  that  Great  Britain  finally  renounced  her  worthless 
protectorate,  and  delivered  to  Nicaragua  a  very  modest 


bill  for  damages,  on  account  of  several  injurious  and 
wholly  indefensible  actions  against  British  subjects  and 
property  during  the  disturbance.  No  one  has  described 
these  claims  as  oppressive  or  unjust,  and  it  is  likely  that 
Nicaragua  would  have  satisfied  them  without  a  murmur 
had  it  not  suited  the  book  of  a  political  party  in  the 
United  States  to  raise  an  outcry  against  British  aggres¬ 
sion,  and  to  protest  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Hearing  this,  the  Nicaraguans  not  .un¬ 
naturally  deferred  payment,  in  the  hope  that  American 
intervention  might  wipe  out  their  debt  altogether.  This* 
rendered  it  incumbent  upon  the  British  Government  to 
deliver  an  ultimatum  to  Nicaragua,  and  send  a  naval 
force  to  Corinto  to  support  it,  and  at  this  stage  matters 
now  stand.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
from  first  to  last  given  no  signs  of  sympathy  with  the 
demagogues  who  demanded  interference  J  no  American 
man-of-war  has  been  sent  into  Nicaraguan  waters,  nor 
has  there  been  any  clashing  of  opinion  between  our 
Foreign  Office  and  the  State  Department  at  Washington. 
And  so  the  matter  will  soon  be  ended. 

The  fact,  however,  that  an  important  section  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  most  of  the  newspapers  of  a 
great  political  party,  which  two  years  hence  is  likely  to 
be  in  power  in  America,  insist  with  deliberate  violence 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  take  up 
Nicaragua’s  cause,  right  or  wrong,  and  to  cry  “  Hands 
off!”  to  Great  Britain,  is  worth  discussing.  Unless 
some  unexpected  issue  of  internal  politics  arises  of 
sufficient  gravity  to  occupy  all  the  energies  of  American 
politicians,  it  is  evident  that  the  fashion  of  winning  a 
cheap  notoriety  by  attempting  daring  postures  in.  foreign 
politics  will  spread  among  them,  and  perhaps,  in  time, 
cause  serious  trouble.  It  is  not  too  early  to  make  clear  the 
point  that  their  “  Monroe  doctrine,”  of  which  they  talk 
so  much,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  collection 
of  just  debts,  or  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
Its  true  meaning  may  be  expounded  in  London  with  the 
better  grace,  since  it  was  of  English  origin.  It  was 
Mr.  Canning  who  first  suggested  it,  in  1823,  to  the 
American  Minister  at  the  Court  ot  St.  James.  Tneie 
was  danger  then  that  the  “Holy  Alliance,”  under  the 
guidance  of  Metternich,  would  intervene  to  restore  the 
hated  mediaeval  rule  of  Spain  over  the  American  colonies 
at  that  time  in  successful  revolt  against  her.  The  British, 
suggestion  which  the  American  President,  Mr.  Monroe, 
adopted,  and  announced  in  his  message  to  Congress  in 
that  same  year,  was  aimed  solely  at  “  any  attempt  of  the 
allied  powers  to  extend  their  political  system  to  any 
portion  of  either  American  Continent.”  Those  were 
the  words  in  substance,  and  that  was  the  idea. 
Of  course,  even  in  this  restricted  form,  the  “  Monroe 
doctrine”  is  not  binding  on  anybody.  No  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  ever  given  it  formal 
sanction,  and  no  European  Power  has  ever  dis¬ 
cussed  it  as  anything  but  an  abstraction.  But  even 
if  Europe  were  disposed,  as  may  be  conceived  in 
hypothesis,  to  concede  to  the  United  States  the  moral 
right  to  guide  its  actions  by  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it 
remains  the  fact  that  that  doctrine  is  concerned  only 
with  political  systems,  or,  in  other  words.,  with  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  monarchical  and  republican  forms  of 
government.  To  suppose  that  it  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  present  Nicaragua  difficulty,  or  with  our  pend¬ 
ing  dispute  with  Venezuela  on  the  subject  of  the  Orinoco 
boundary,  is  to  fall  into  a  pernicious  error.  The  value 
of  such  republican  institutions  as  exist,  in  the  intervals 
of  bloody  revolutions,  among  the  Spamsh-American 
States,  need  not  be  discussed  at  the  moment.  If  the 
commercial  men  of  America  prefer  the  present  Brazilian 
republic  to  the  empire  of  five  years  ago,  they  have 
dissembled  their  feelings  with  great  skill.  But  however 
that  may  be,  the  Monroe  doctrine  cannot  be  possibly 
stretched  further  than  to  cover  such  a  preference,  or 
rather  the  sentiment  which  takes  such  a  preference  for 
granted.  Any  extension  of  it,  under  cover  of  which  the 
minor  American  republics  would  hold  themselves  free  to 
behave  as  badly  as  they  pleased,  and  merely  refer 
aggrieved  nations  to  their  big  brother  at  Washington 
when  reparation  was  demanded,  would  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  the 
bellicose  Morgans  and  Fryes  and  Tribunes  have  been 
preaching  as  the  vital  principle  of  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Fortunately,  President  Cleveland  has  more  sense  than  to 
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tread  on  this  dangerous  quicksand,  and  we  are  glad  to 
note  what  seems  to  be  an  authoritative  hint  from  Wash¬ 
ington  that  he  and  his  Cabinet  are  discussing  the  whole 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  toward 
her  smaller  neighbours.  The  more  definite  their  pro¬ 
nouncement  on  the  question  is,  the  better  for  all 
concerned. 

THE  FRIENDS  OF  LABOUR. 

'T'HE  meeting  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party  on 
-L  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  inst.,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  led  to  the  publication  of  a  programme 
so  preposterous  that  we  did  not  intend  to  notice  it. 
Absurdities  may  be  allowed  to  sink  unaided  into  obli¬ 
vion.  But  on  the  20th  inst.  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Miners’  National  Union  was  held  at  Newcastle,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  who  answered 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  and  thus  brought  out  very  clearly  the 
difference  between  the  old  Trades  Unionism  and  the  new 
Communistic  movement.  Mr.  Burt  was,  we  believe,  at 
one  time  a  working  miner  ;  he  is  now  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  His  evolution  is 
complete;  it  may  be  said  that  he  represents  the  satisfied 
ambitions,  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  represents  the  unsatisfied 
ambitions,  of  the  working  classes  in  Great  Britain. 
But  this  explanation  would  not  exhaust  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  two  men  ;  roughly  speaking,  Mr. 
Thomas  Burt  stands  for  English  methods,  while  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  has  adopted  the  shallowest  and  crudest 
theories  of  Continental  Socialism.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  programme  for  a 
moment,  in  order  the  better  to  contrast  its  unreason 
with  the  rational  reforms  asked  for  by  Mr.  Burt.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie’s  programme  involves  “a  maximum  eight 
hours  working  day  to  be  secured  by  law  ;  the  prohibition 
of  children  commencing  wagework  under  fifteen  years 
of  age  ;  and  the  provision  of  State  pensions  for  every 
person  at  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  adequate  provision 
for  all  widows,  orphans,  sick  and  disabled  workers.” 
“The  educational  part  of  the  programme,”  we  learn,  in¬ 
sists  on  “free  primary,  secondary,  and  university  educa¬ 
tion,  free  maintenance  for  school  children,  municipalisa- 
tion  and  popular  control  of  liquor  traffic,  arbitration  and 
disarmament ;  and  the  fiscal  demands  agreed  to  were 
abolition  of  indirect  taxation,  direct  cumulative  tax  on  in¬ 
comes  over  ^300,  and  taxation  to  extinction  of  unearned 
incomes.  ”  Here,  then,  we  have  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  ideal  of 
life— a  society  of  working  men  and  working  women,  all 
trained  intellectually  so  far  as  one  can  be  trained  before 
one  is  fifteenyears  of  age,  and  no  farther ;  fora  littleexami- 
nation  will  convince  anybody  that  this  society  will  be  so 
burdened  that  it  will  have  nothing  to  spend  on  higher 
education.  All  these  men  and  women  are  to  work  a 
maximum  of  eight  hours  a  day  from  fifteen  to  fifty-five, 
and  then  are  to  be  supported  by  the  State  till  the  day  of 
their  death.  Such  freedom  is  to  be  accorded  to  the 
individual  during  all  the  best  years  of  his  life  as  is  to  be 
found  in  a  well  ordered  prison,  and  as  he  approaches 
old  age  he  is  to  be  relegated  to  a  well  ordered  poorhouse. 
Science  and  art  would  disappear  from  such  a  society, 
and  it  would  be  conquered  by  some  freer  nation  while 
its  foolish  regulations  were  still  brand-new.  Marx’s 
ideal,  we  can  assure  Mr.  Hardie,  is  not  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  even  in  the  miserable  conditions  of  German 
labour,  and  that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  English 
miner  or  navvy  admits  of  no  doubt.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
testimony  of  JVTr.  Thomas  Burt. 

Of  course  Mr.  Burt  referred  in  his  speech  to  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  and  the  newest  of  the 
Newcastle  programmes  which  it  had  issued  scarcely  a 
week  before,  and  he  began  by  putting  his  hand  on  one 
ot  the  weakest  points  in  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  scheme. 

“  They  had  some  gentlemen  in  that  city  a  few  days 
ago,”  he  said,  “  who  saw  clearly  how  all  the  difficulties 
involved  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  interests  of  labour 
and  capital  could  be  removed.  Of  course  their  plan  was 
collectivism— the  nationalizing,  not  only  of  the  land,  but 
also  what  they  called  the  implements  of  production.  It 
was  too  large  a  question  for  him  to  discuss  at  that 
moment,  and  he  would  not  argue  that  it  was  utterly 
impracticable.  There  were,  however,  certain  pre¬ 
liminary  difficulties.  It  was  necessary,  he  thought,  ‘first 
to  catch  the  hare.’”  This  is,  after  all,  the  main  point,  and 


we  thank  Mr.  Burt  for  having  put  it  so  clearly.  Com¬ 
munism  will  never  be  accepted  in  England  until  the 
national  character  has  changed  beyond  all  recognition. 
No  wonder  Mr.  Burt  took  the  opportunity  of  reaffirming 
his  trust  in  the  older  methods;  “he  had  faith,”  he 
said,  “in  their  great  self-help  organizations,  in  their 
trade  unions,  in  their  friendly  and  co-operative  societies.” 
And  the  end  of  it  all  was  that  the  Miners’  National  Union 
passed  resolutions  “thanking  the  Government  for  in¬ 
troducing  the  Conciliation  Bill  ;  protesting  against  any 
Parliamentary  interference  with  the  hours  of  labour  ; 
urging  upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of  placing  a 
tax  upon  coal  and  mineral  royalties,  and  asking  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  mine  inspectors.” 
These  resolutions  present  a  very  fair  picture  of  the  con¬ 
tradictory  aims  of  the  old  Trades  Unionism.  The 
miners  like  the  Government  Conciliation  Bill,  but  insist 
that  its  voluntary  character  should  be  maintained,  and 
they  protest  against  any  Parliamentary  interference  with 
the  hours  of  labour.  These  two  provisions  may  be 
accepted  as  a  testimony  to  their  innate  British  love  of 
freedom  ;  but  when  they  demand  a  tax  upon  royalties, 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mine  inspectors,  they 
have  equality  as  their  aim,  and  so  follow  tardily  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  new  Socialism. 

A  short  time  ago  the  present  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  told  us  that  we  were  all  Socialists  to-day,  and 
this  may  be  accepted  as  a  striking  and  rhetorical  way  of 
expressing  the  truth  that  a  certain  amount  of  Socialism 
is  being  introduced  into  our  national  life.  How  far 
individual  liberty  should  be  restrained,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  equality  be  realized  in  law  and  institutions 
is  a  very  nice  point.  This  Miners’  Conference  shows  us 
that  even  the  most  intelligent  working  men  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  course  they  should  choose ;  and  yet  they,  having 
been  all  their  lives  at  hand-grips  with  the  realities  of  the 
problem,  should  be  among  the  first  to  divine  its  solution. 
We  intend  to  begin  next  week  a  series  consisting  of 
three  or  four  articles  which  shall  deal  with  the  different 
political  parties  and  their  relation  respectively  to  Indi¬ 
vidualism  and  Communism. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

O  PEAKING  during  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
^  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  views  “did  not  differ  substan¬ 
tially  ”  from  those  I  had  previously  advanced,  and,  in 
a  letter  since  addressed  to  an  Ulster  correspondent,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  declared  that  “  with  my 
amendments  the  measure  might  be  made  reasonably 
satisfactory.”  In  view  of  statements  of  such  weight, 
coming  from  such  a  source,  the  duty  appears  to  be  laid 
upon  me  of  stating  at  once  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  amendments  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  Government 
Bill. 

Substantially  the  Bill  is  intended  to  fully  protect  all 
improvements  made  by  the  tenant,  or  by  his  predecessor 
in  title,  and  to  bring  under  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Acts  certain  classes  of  holding  excluded  either  by  direct 
legislation,  or  by  judicial  interpretation.  The  measure,  of 
course,  does  other  things  as  well.  But  these  are  the 
two  main  lines  upon  which  the  Bill  may  be  said  to 
proceed.  Beginning,  then,  with  Clause  V.,  which 
deals  with  improvements,  we  get  to  the  kernel  of  the 
whole  question.  The  clause  is  framed  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  improvements — whether  by  this  we  mean 
buildings,  drainage,  fencing,  or  reclamation — have  been 
mainly  done  by  the  tenants.  Of  course,  where  the  land¬ 
lord  has  either  made  the  improvements  or  contributed 
to  making  them,  the  law  protects  him  fully.  But,  as 
every  Commission  since  that  presided  over  by  Lord 
Devon  has  abundantly  proved,  the  Irish  landlord  usually 
lets  the  bare  soil.  Most  of  what  is  above  it,  and  much 
of  that  which  makes  it  valuable,  is  the  work  of  the 
tenant. 

Now  the  truth  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  Clause  V.  is 
concerned,  is  very  simple.  Mr.  Morley  starts  with  an 
excellent  principle.  But  he  has  allowed  the  pressure  of 
the  Land  League  party  to  carry  him  too  far.  Starting 
with  the  definition  of  an  improvement  in  sub-section  2, 
the  representatives  of  the  Irish  landlords  make  their  first 
stand.  The  sub-section  seeks  to  enact  that  “  every 
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expenditure  of  capital  or  labour  which  adds  to  the  letting 
value  of  the  holding  ”  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
went  straight  for  this  point  in  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading,  and  declared  that  the  terms  of  the  sub-section 
were  wide  enough  to  include  “ordinary  tillage  and  cul¬ 
tivation.”  My  answer  to  this  contention  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  I  deny  that  expenditure  on  “ordinary 
tillage  and  cultivation  ”  would  increase  the  letting  value 
of  the  holding  in  the  technical  and  legal  sense.  But  does 
Mr.  Morley  mean  anything  of  the  kind?  If  he  does,  I 
put  against  him  the  view  of  one  of  the  most  capable  and 
respected  of  Ulster  farmers.  Writing  in  the  Northern 
Whig  of  the  12th  inst.  upon  this  very  point,  Mr.  John 
Megaw,  of  Ballymoney,  said  :  “  The  proposal  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  speech  denounced  as  monstrous,  viz., 
that  good  husbandry  should  be  classified  as  an  improve¬ 
ment,  for  which  the  tenant  was  to  receive  compensation, 
is  a  proposal  which  neither  the  Ulster  Land  Committee 
nor  any  kindred  association  ever  advocated.”  The  Ulster 
farmers  are  reasonable  men.  And  if  the  landlords  see 
danger  in  the  sub-section,  their  fears  ought  to  be 
relieved.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  move  as  an  addition 
to  the  sub-section  the  following  words:  “Provided 
always  that  the  cost  of  ordinary  tillage  and  cultivation 
of  the  holding  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  improve¬ 
ment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Land  Acts.”  With  this 
addition  the  sub-section  is  absolutely  just  and  equitable. 

Similarly,  as  regards  sub-section  3,  a  fanciful  difficulty 
has  been  raised.  When  the  Land  Commission  go  upon 
a  holding  to  fix  a  fair  rent,  they  ignore  the  buildings 
unless  these  are  claimed  by  the  landlord.  If  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  shape  of  drainage  or  reclamation  are  claimed 
by  the  tenant,  he  proves  their  cost — whether  it  be  in 
capital  or  labour — and  the  practice  is  to  give  him  a  per¬ 
centage  upon  the  proved  expenditure.  This  undoubtedly 
disposes  of  all  the  cases  save  a  very  few  ;  and  on  reason¬ 
ably  satisfactory  conditions.  But  in  a  very  few  cases 
there  is  a  residue  over  and  above  the  percentage  thus 
allowed  to  the  tenant.  And  upon  the  disposal  of  this 
residue  a  great  controversy  has  arisen.  Ought  the 
tenant  to  get  it  all,  or  ought  it  to  be  apportioned  by  the 
Court  with  the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  both 
parties  in  view?  Sub-section  3  appears  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  increased  letting  value  in  such  cases  to  the 
tenant.  I  say  “  appears,”  because  I  have  grave  doubts 
about  it.  But  in  his  speech  Mr.  Morley  made  it  clear 
that  there  were  special  cases  where  this  would  be  unfair. 

I  therefore  propose  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  sub-section 
these  words  :  “  Provided  that  where  it  shall  appear  to 
the  Court  that,  owing  to  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  landlord  is  justly  entitled  to  a  share  in  such 
increase  in  the  letting  value,  the  Court  shall  deal  with 
such  increase  in  the  letting  value  as  may  be  just  and 
equitable.”  The  point  has  been  unduly  exaggerated. 
It  is  of  little  or  no  practical  importance.  As  Mr.  Justice 
Bewley  expressed  it  before  the  Select  Committee,  it  is 
“  more  academic  than  real.” 

In  regard  to  sub-section  4,  which  refers  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  right  of  the  tenant,  I  propose  to  move  to  omit  it 
altogether.  Nobody  knows  what  it  really  refers  to. 
The  landlords  believe,  and  with  good  reason,  that,  if 
enacted,  it  would  compel  the  Land  Commission  to  make 
a  deduction  from  the  fair  rent  on  account  of  the  tenant’s 
right  of  perpetual  occupation  of  the  land.  This  idea  was 
ridiculed  in  1881  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  was  solemnly 
denounced  at  the  same  time  by  Lord  Selborne.  Mr. 
Morley  disclaims  this  interpretation  ;  but  he  has  not  told 
us  what  the  sub-section  means.  Until  this  is  made  clear 
I  propose  to  leave  it  out. 

And  finally,  as  to  sub-section  7  of  this  clause,  which 
deals  with  the  “presumption  as  to  ownership  of  im¬ 
provements,”  the  objection  raised  by  the  landlords  is 
futile  and  unreal.  They  declare  that  the  presumption 
sought  to  be  enacted  by  the  sub-section  carries  us  back 
to  primitive  times  ;  that  there  is  no  time  limit  such  as 
exists  in  the  Act  of  1870;  that,  in  short,  we  reach  by 
this  provision  of  the  Bill  the  dreaded  goal  of  prairie 
value.  I  demur  to  the  whole  of  this  reasoning.  What 
is  the  law  now  on  every  estate  in  Ulster  where  the 
custom  is  proved  to  exist?  Why,  every  one  familiar 
with  the  law  is  aware  that  the  presumption  is  in  favour 
of  the  tenant,  without  any  kind  of  restriction  or  hin¬ 
drance.  Have  we  reached  prairie  value  in  the  North? 


But  the  whole  objection,  as  it  is  urged,  proceeds  on 
ignorance  of  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Courts. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  for  instance,  is  willing  that  the  pre¬ 
sumption  should  apply  to  buildings,  without  restriction 
as  to  time.  This  is  just  and  equitable.  But  this  once 
granted,  what  remains  upon  which  the  presumption  can 
operate?  A  house  is  a  house.  It  is  visible.  And  if  the 
landlord  cannot  prove  that  he  or  his  predecessor  in  title 
built  it,  he  will  get  no  rent  on  account  of  it.  But  suppose 
a  tenant  claims  for  reclamation  or  drainage  done  before 
1850.  These  improvements  are  not  visible.  The  result 
may  be  visible.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  tenant  would 
have  to  enter  upon  legal  proof  as  to  who  did  the  work, 
wl.at  it  cost,  &c.  &c.  Presumption  is  only  applicable 
to  a  visible  improvement,  such  as  buildings.  The  moment 
we  come  to  deal  with  drainage,  or  reclamation,  proof  takes 
its  place.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  landlords  are  need¬ 
lessly  alarmed.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  should  hope  the 
Government  would  not  decline  to  ease  their  fears  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do  so  without  sacrifice  of 
rights. 

So  much  for  Clause  V.,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
kernel  of  the  Bill.  I  believe  that  the  amendments  which 
I  propose  to  move  will  in  no  way  injure  the  tenant’s  case 
so  far  as  it  is  reasonable  and  honest.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  will  go  some  way  in  meeting  the  doubts  and 
fears  of  men  whose  property  is  being  dealt  with,  and 
who,  naturally  enough,  are  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  for 
anything  like  calm  reasoning. 

In  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Bill,  dealing  with 
the  different  classes  of  holding  excluded  from  the  Act, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  expressly  stated  that,  in  principle, 
he  agrees  with  the  Bill.  From  any  standpoint,  therefore, 
there  is  little  or  no  reason  for  discussing  this  part  of 
Mr.  Morley’s  measure.  But  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  on  the  question  of  town  parks  there  remains  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  in  Committee.  Parliament  must  make  an 
effort  to  do  two  things.  It  must  define  a  town.  It  must 
define  a  town  park.  In  the  past  it  has  failed  to  do  either 
of  these  things.  And,  leaving  it  to  the  Courts,  a  most 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  on  Clause  I.  that  the  first  and 
keenest  fight  will  take  place.  This  clause  proposes  to 
shorten  the  statutory  period  during  which  the  judicial 
leave  runs  from  fifteen  to  ten  years.  No  serious 
objection  is  likely  to  be  taken  to  this  proposal.  But 
inasmuch  as  it  further  proposes  to  apply  the  abridged 
period  to  all  present  fixtures,  the  most  serious  oppo¬ 
sition  is  certain  to  arise  at  this  point.  The  objections 
to  this  proposal  of  the  Bill  are  manifest.  It  breaks 
judicial  contracts.  It  blocks  the  Land  Court  with 
240,000  cases.  It  necessitates  the  appointment  of  an 
army  of  temporary  commissioners  to  administer  the  new 
Act.  Nothing  could  well  be  worse.  And,  although  Mr. 
Morley  may  put  much  against  all  this,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  Bill  it  will  be  impossible 
finally  to  carry  through. 

My  view,  regarding  the  Bill  as  a  whole,  is  very  clear. 
With  moderate  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  with  reasonable  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  carry  a  measure 
that  will  settle  the  question  of  tenure.  Land  reformers 
will  then  be  able  to  lay  themselves  alongside  of  that 
great  problem  which  awaits  their  attention — the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Single  Ownership.  The  first  steps  in  this  direction 
have  been  successfully  taken.  Between  30,000  and 
40,000  occupying  owners  have  already  been  created. 
It  has  cost  ;£i 3,000,000  to  carry  through  this  great 
transaction  as  far  as  it  has  gone.  Nothing,  so  far,  has 
been  lost  to  the  taxpayer.  And  it  is  in  this  direction, 
and  this  direction  alone,  we  must  all  look  for  a  final 
settlement  of  this  ancient  feud.  T.  W.  Russell. 


BACK  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

House  of  Commons,  26  April. 

BACK,  but  not  the  six  hundred,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
odd  seventy,  whose  punctual  reappearance  was,  of 
course,  doubly  or  trebly  hopeless.  The  Riviera,  the 
Tay,  Snowdon,  Bantry  Bay,  trouting  stream  and  golfing 
links,  are  formidable  rivals  to  the  banks  of  Thames, 
even  in  gala  of  hopefullest  nuptials,  or  with  such  pageant 
as  inauguration  of  new  reign  of  Speakership  can  furnish 
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forth.  Not  that  the  latter  has  been  without  its  element 
of  imposing  ceremonial.  Such  a  doffing  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  hats,  to  say  no  more,  are  not  to  be  witnessed 
through  many  Parliamentary  years.  And  speaking  of 
hats,  has  any  inquirer,  up  to  this  date,  sounded  the 
mystery  of  the  hat  usages  of  this  House?  Nothing,  not 
even  the  restricted  dimensions  of  the  House  itself, 
reasonably  defensible  though  they  be,  strikes  the  Ame¬ 
rican,  French,  or  other  foreign  visitor  more  than  the 
spectacle  of  members  sitting  in  the  House  with  their  hats 
or..  It  seems  to  them  a  rudeness  and  a  barbarism,  and 
for  myself  I  have  never  succeeded  in  giving  them  an 
explanation  that  seemed  to  convey  satisfaction.  The 
philosophic  historian  is  no  good  here.  He  says,  as  ne 
does  of  much  else  that  baffles  him,  that  the  origin  of 
the  custom  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  a  remote  antiquity. 
But  those  mists  have  been  searched  and  it  is  not  there. 
Certain  members  whom  I  have  consulted  have  ascribed 
it  to  the  Cromwellian  times,  when  King  Charles  would 
look  in,  and  take  the  chair  himself,  and  the  House  put 
on  its  hat  as  a  protest  against  royal  intrusion.  But  un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  old  pictures  extant  showing  the  hat 
worn  before  the  Caroline  era. 

Others  think  it  is  a  relic  of  the  dreadfully  old  days  when 
the  great  Council  met  beneath  the  legendary  oak,  and 
members  wore  their  hats  to  protect  their  heads  from  the 
air.  I  must  say  that  this  has  always  seemed  to  me  more 
ingenious  than  sound.  Counsellors  need  cool  heads,  and 
the  tendency  should  have  been  towards  hatlessness.  I 
prefer  a  simpler  theory.  Hats  and  umbrellas  are  known 
to  be  the  most  nomadic  form  of  property.  Our  umbrellas 
we  can  now  and  here  secure  by  fastening  them  to  pegs 
with  our  names  on  them,  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  But  the  hat  is  less  manageable.  However,  if 
you  wear  it,  you  are  sure  of  it.  Keep  your  money,  and 
your  money  will  keep  you,  says  a  wise  proverb.  I  submit 
that  Stick  to  your  hat,  and  your  hat  will  stick  to  you,  is 
a  maxim  of  equal  wisdom.  To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that, 
if  you  keep  your  hat  upon  your  head,  you  can  always  be 
sure  of  getting  it  when  you  want  it.  I  believe  British 
common-sense  has  caught  on  to  this  idea,  and  that  the 
practical  British  senator  wears  his  hat  simply  because  he 
has  found  by  experience  that  his  head  is  the  best  place  to 
put  it.  If  this  suggestion  is  not  considered  satisfactory, 

I  ask  for  a  better,  and  pause  for  a  reply. 

I  confess  I  am  more  pqt  out  by  a  distinction  in  the 
form  of  the  Parliamentary  hat  which  I  have  noticed 
gaining  vogue  of  recent  years.  It  seems  that  if  you  dis¬ 
card  the  stove-pipe  type  of  hat,  or  “society”  hat,  so  to 
speak,  and  wear  a  “  bowler,”  you  become  that  influential 
class  of  legislator,  the  labour  or  working-man  member. 

I  do  not  say  the  thing  is  quite  universal.  Messrs.  Burt, 
Fenwick,  Broadhurst,  and  one  or  two  more,  are  gener¬ 
ally  silk-hatted.  But  Messrs.  Burns,  Wilson,  Pickard, 
Arch,  &c. ,  are  always  in  “  bowlerized  ”  head-gear.  Keir- 
Hardie  thatches  his  strong  and  scheming  skull  with  a 
structure  which  is  entirely  sui  generis,  a  sort  of  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labour  or  Socialist  cap,  I  suppose,  which  I 
might  describe,  if  called  on,  but  cannot  categorize.  But 
I  object  to  the  whole  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction,  and 
agree  with  the  view  apparently  acted  on  by  my  respected 
friends  Burt,  Fenwick,  and  Broadhurst.  If  the  cowl 
does  not  make  the  monk,  no  more  does  the  “bowler” 
make  the  working-man  member.  It  is  absurd  to  call 
Mr.  Burt  a  miner  or  Mr.  Broadhurst  a  bricklayer  because 
they  once  were.  You  might  as  well  call  me  a  baby,  on  the 
strength  of  my  vanished  cradle.  These  gentlemen  are 
professional  politicians  like  the  Cabinet,  and  no  shame  to 
them,  as  far  as  my  view  counts.  In  fact,  of  all  possible 
kinds  of  Parliamentarians  the  working-man  is  precisely 
the  one  who  necessarily  ceases  to  be  himself  the  moment 
he  crosses  the  threshold  of  the  House.  If  you  are  a 
landlord,  or  a  brewer,  or  a  manufacturer,  or  a  lawyer, 
and  get  elected  for  some  place,  you  can  still  be  carrying 
on  the  business  of  owning  land,  or  concocting  beer,  or 
sizing  cottons,  or  splitting  hairs,  while  you  are  also 
making  laws,  but  you  cannot  be  doing  the  latter  and  at 
the  same  time  “getting”  coal,  or  ploughing  Devonian 
clay,  or  navigating  the  Atlantic.  You  become  at  once 
and  inevitably  a  gentleman  at  large,  and  you  will  never 
conceal  that  fact  by  putting  a  “  bowler  ”  hat  over  it. 

Bowler  or  no  bowler,  however,  I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  is  to  become  of  hats,  Parliamentary  and  other,  under 
the  new  Factories  Bill,  the  only  piece  of  real  work  we 


did  this  week,  I  may  inform  the  constituencies  in  passing. 
The  thirtieth  clause  of  that  measure  proposes  that 
“  wearing  apparel  ”  shall  not  be  made  in  any  place  not 
heated  up  to  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  a  humane,  if 
slightly  queer,  provision.  Well  now,  are  hats  “wearing 
apparel  ”  ?  I  hope  they  are,  because  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  having  something  on  my  head  made  by  a  fellow- 
creature  shivering  with  cold  while  he  was  at  it.  It  is 
like  what  I  felt  about  the  Resolution  on  prison-made 
goods,  so  feebly  and  stupidly  managed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  free-trade  principles,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  refuse  prison-made  goods  from  abroad.  Still,  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  know  where  the  goods  came 
from.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  I  do  not  think  I  could  wear 
a  shirt  known  to  myself  to  have  been  made  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  murderer.  Therefore  I  should  also  like  to 
know  if  hats  are  “  wearing  apparel.”  I  have  my  doubts. 
Somehow  your  hat  is  not  like  your  shirt,  or  even  your 
coat  or  trousers,  or  your  correspondences,  if  you  happen 
to  be  female. 

But  whether  hats  get  in  or  not,  why  is  comfortable 
heating  to  be  monopolized  by  fabricators  of  “wearing 
apparel  ”  ?  Indeed,  to  listen  to  the  Home  Secretary,  it  is 
only  dressmakers  that  are  to  be  legislatively  kept  warm. 
For  my  own  part,  I  should  be  jealous  of  a  Home  Office 
with  a  tenderness  for  dressmakers.  I  am  convinced  that 
all  classes  of  workers  would  be  the  better  of  sixty 
degrees.  And  I  say  boldly,  Why  not  makers  of  laws  as 
well  as  of  “apparel”?  I  declare  that  the  number  of 
fatal  chills  I  have  nearly  caught  while  performing  my 
duties  behind  the  Home  Secretary,  whether  in  opposition 
or  composition,  if  carefully  reckoned  up,  would  not  only 
show  the  House  to  be  a  veritable  as  well  as  metaphorical 
Temple  of  the  Winds,  where  Una  Eurus  Notusque,  &c., 
but  would  necessitate  some  revision  of  the  vote  whereby 
thousands  of  pounds  of  the  taxpayers’  money  are  given 
away  for  the  opening  or  shutting  of  windows  here  and 
there,  and  done  neither  wisely  nor  too  well.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  restrict  himself  and 
his  clause  to  dressmakers,  like  the  Renaissance  gram¬ 
marian  of  Bologna,  who  died  lamenting  that  he  had  not 
concentrated  his  life  upon  the  Dative  Case.  The  Home 
Secretary’s  greatest  quality  probably  is  “coolness,” 
because  it  gives  him  the  constant  command  of  his 
other  qualities  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  communi¬ 
cated  it  to  his  relative,  young  Tennant,  whose  par¬ 
ticularly  able  maiden  speech  was  given  with  an  aplomb 
which  more  mature  performers  envied  while  theyadmired. 
But  everybody  cannot  be  so  independent  of  sixty  degrees 
as  the  Home  Secretary,  although  possibly  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  Johnson-Ferguson,  Mammoth  Manufacturer, 
whose  encyclopaedic  criticism  of  the  Bill  was  really  an 
industrial  education,  except  when  he  came  to  Laundries, 
where  I  thought  he  got  ultracrepidarian  and  beyond  his 
depth.  But  who  shall  post  us  up  in  the  mystery  of 
Laundries?  Heaven  knows  we  are  not  short  of  old 
women  ;  but  none  of  them,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  has 
ever  been  a  practical  laundress,  managing  a  “  mangle 
by  the  hour  or  piece.”  Why  the  Socialists  should  be 
rejoicing  over  this  Bill  passes  my  humble  understanding. 
It  is  death  to  them  if  they  could  see  it.  It  is  really  a 
Bill  to  perpetuate  the  private  capitalist,  on  terms,  which 
ultimately  he  may  be  able  to  charge  on  wages. 

R.  Wallace. 

IN  THE  NEW  FOREST. 

TO  see  the  forest  and  feel  the  pulse  of  its  life,  you 
must  leave  your  friends  and  steal  silently  along  an 
open  glade.  If  you  brush  through  the  underwood,  your 
noisy  approach  would  scare  into  silence  even  the  busiest 
of  living  things.  Moreover,  winter  lingers  in  its  dank 
recesses  ;  in  the  open  glades  all  living  things  are  bustling 
in  the  spring  sun. 

In  the  open  glade  you  sit  awaiting  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  pageant  of  life.  In  the  distance  a  train 
rumbles  through  Lyndhurst  Road  ;  somewhere  nearer 
a  party  of  sportsmen,  no  doubt  cockneys  like  yourself, 
discharge  such  a  dropping  battery  of  shots  as  you  might 
hear  from  a  “  warm  corner  ”  at  a  pheasant  drive. 

The  thought  is  auspicious,  for  at  the  same  moment 
came  the  resonant  gurgle  of  a  cock  pheasant  from  behind 
a  holly-bush  on  your  right.  After  a  few  seconds  of 
suspense,  you  see  that  radiant  Eastern  polygamist 
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strutting  on  the  bank  in  the  glory  of  full  plumage.  Are 
you  to  see  sexual  selection  itself  in  operation,  and  the 
cocks  flaunting  their  rival  splendours  before  critical 
hens?  The  cock  strikes  an  attitude,  and  is  like  the 
leeward  expanse  of  a  frigate  in  full  sail.  One  wing  is 
raised  aloft,  the  other,  equally  expanded,  is  trailed  on 
the  ground,  while  the  tail-feathers,  tilted  vertically, 
complete  the  expanse.  Each  feather  is  shown  to  the 
fullest  advantage,  and  the  cock  utters  his  cry  again. 
Two  sad-coloured  hens  come  out  of  the  bush  to  share 
the  food  he  has  found.  Even  in  this  late  season  the 
harem  is  already  complete,  and  although  the  plumage- 
display  might  be  an  act  of  courtship,  the  offer  of  food  is 
a  purely  domestic  affair.  An  unwary  movement  of  yours 
startles  the  pheasant,  and  with  an  ungainly  running  leap 
he  gets  into  the  air  and  is  off  to  safer  quarters,  d  he 
dull-coloured  hens  seek  protection  in  concealment ;  when 
the  excitement  is  over  they  will  rejoin  him. 

A  stealthy  rustle  in  the  grass  close  by  makes  one 
think  of  adders;  but  the  adders  may  be  practising 
swallowing  their  young  against  the  tourist  season,  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forest ;  here  are  only  a  pair  ot 
yellow-green  grass-snakes,  and  they  are  off  to  cover  the 
instant  they  hear  one.  A  little  routing  among  the  dead 
leaves  uncovers  them,  and  they  hiss  and  splutter,  dart¬ 
ing  out  their  forked  tongues  and  making  as  brave  a 
show  of  striking  as  if  their  harmless  teeth  werevenomed 
fangs.  Perhaps  these  ineffectual  threats  serve  a  purpose 
against  some  natural  enemy  ;  they  overreach  themselves 
with  the  simple  countryman.  “  Orrid  brutes,  says  he, 
“’arken  at  their  hissing”  ;  and,  making  no  distinction, 
he  pins  them  with  a  forked  stick  and  stamps  upon  their 
heads.  But  near  Brockenhurst  there  is  still  an  ancient 
who  catches  adders  to  boil  them  down  and  prepare  their 
fat  as  a  simple  for  lumbago. 

The  wind  flutters  the  dead  leaves  fitfully,  but  as  the 
ear  becomes  attuned  to  the  slighter  gradations  of  sound, 
it  distinguishes  a  ceaseless  delicate  scraping  on  all  sides, 
the  gentle  sound  of  a  multitudinous  minute  activity. 
One  cause  of  this  is  an  enormous  colony  of  large  black 
ants.  A  little  mound  close  by  is  black  with  them,  and 
on  all  sides  they  are  scouting  for  tiny  pieces  of  dry  grass. 
Each  ant,  when  it  has  secured  a  piece,  hurries  with  it  to 
the  nest,  and,  dropping  it  on  the  mound,  rushes  off 
again.  The  ants  on  the  mound  are  arranging  the 
pieces,  stamping  them  down  and  fixing  them  with  pellets 
of  earth.  An  unkind  expedient  serves  to  show  the  co¬ 
ordinated  purpose  ruling  their  apparently  disorderly 
activities.  Thrust  a  stick  into  the  mound,  and  stir  it  up 
so  as  to  expose  the  rice-like  maggots  ;  at  once  the  heap 
becomes  black  with  an  excited  multitude  ,  each  returning 
ant  no  longer  sets  out  again  on  a  new  quest,  but  falls 
to  repairing  the  breach  along  with  the  others. 

Almost  as  numerous  as  the  ants,  and  quite  as  restless, 
are  black  hunting-spiders,  short-legged,  actively  running 
creatures.  They  belong  to  the  fierce  tribe  of  wolf- 
spiders,  that  build  no  snares  to  catch  their  prey,  but 
hunt  along  the  ground,  leaping  from  a  distance  on 
grasshopper  or  resting  fly,  as  a  tiger  leaps  on  a  deer. 
Later  in  the  season,  each  female  will  be  conspicuous  by 
the  great  green  ball  of  eggs  she  drags  behind  her  on  a 
silken  cable.  The  hunting-spiders  are  the  earliest  to 
appear;  you  may  see  them  even  on  a  warm  day  in 
January.  The  web-weavers  appear  later,  as  the  foliage 
thickensandinsect  life  becomes  more  abundant,  although 
even  now  in  the  low  bushes  some  of  the  Liniphyidcn  have 
spun  their  dome-like  irregular  webs. 

A  sure  sign  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  is  the  noisy 
splashing  in  Costicles  pond.  In  an  early  year  the  frogs 
have  finished  their  wooing  in  the  warm  days  of  February, 
and,  by  April,  the  young  tadpoles  are  wriggling  out  of 
the  frothv  masses  of  spawn.  Apart  from  their  unhappy 
place  in  Nature,  as  supplying  the  countless  needs  of  the 
physiological  laboratory,  the  harmless  frog  offers  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  investigating  one  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  in  biology.  All  higher  animals  are  male  or 
female  ;  but  what  is  it  that  determines  the  sex  of  each 
individual  ?  Some  fishes  elude  the  choice  in  an  attrac¬ 
tive  fashion  ;  in  their  gay  youth  they  are  males,  but 
later  on  settle  down  to  a  staid  maternity. 

Tadpoles,  the  fish-like  stage  of  frogs,  so  to  speak, 
“sit  on  the  fence”  between  the  sexes.  Sometimes, 
even,  they  attain  maturity  and  become  tailless,  air- 
breathing  frogs  without  having  made  the  decision  ;  in 
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no  class  of  back-boned  animals  are  hermaphrodite  indi¬ 
viduals  so  common.  But  in  most  cases  the  young  tad¬ 
pole  assumes  a  sex  during  its  growth.  A  German, 
more  distinguished  than  gallant,  assures  us  t  ia  ov  er 
feeding  produces  females,  that  a  sparse  diet  results  in 
males.  Of  a  hundred  tadpoles,  he  says,  reared  on 
chopped  flesh,  ninety  became  female  frogs  ;  of  another 
hundred,  restricted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  an  overwhelming 
proportion  became  males.  This  suggestion  opens  a 
wide  field  for  the  inquirer.  The  sulphur-yellow  buttci- 
fly  flitting  from  violet  to  violet,  will  deposit  a  thousand 
ee-gs  Are  the  sexes  already  predetermined  in  the  eggs, 
or  do  the  chances  of  feeding  decide  the  question  in  the 
caterpillar  stage?  The  case  is  clear  enough  with  the 
large  wasp  that  is  emerging  from  the  hole  in  the  bank. 
She  is  a  queen  that  has  survived  the  winter,  ar4  hcr 
first  brood,  nourished  on  the  scanty  food  she  herself  can 
collect,  will  become  workers  or  arrested  females.  1  he 
next  brood,  on  the  richer  diet  collected  by  the  aid  of  the 
elder  sisters,  will  give  rise  to  many  new  queens,  each  o 
which  may  found  a  new  colony.  Drones  appear  later  m 
the  season,  under  conditions  independent  of  the  food- 
supply.  But  we  know  little  enough  of  the  whole  business. 
Here  in  the  Forest  the  problems  of  sex  are  as  engrossing 
as  the  question  of  the  New  Woman  in  town. 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS 
IN  WATER  COLOURS. 

'T'HE  pleasant  sense  of  a  lingering  tradition  of  English 
1  art  continues  to  distinguish  the  exhibition  of ’the 
old  Water-Colour  Society  from  other  periodical  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  modern  pictures  in  London,  from  the  exhi  1- 
tion,  even,  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  such  traditions 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  remain.  in  no  \  er\ 
definite  way,  the  temper  of  our  early  water-colour 
painters  ;  their  love  of  the  quiet  corners  of  the  world, 
of  Nature  in  her  less  extravagant  moods  ;  their  avoid¬ 
ance  of  any  undue  curiosity  or  strangeness,  qualities 
upon  which  many  of  the  best  painters  of  our  own  time 
have  set  so  much  store  ;  their  careful  workmanship  , 
their  retired,  well-bred  air  :  all  these  qualities,  in  some 
degree  more  or  less,  tend  to  give  a  certain  character  of 
distinction  to  the  gallery  in  Pall  Mall,  a  character  o, 
distinction  which  comes  as  a  relief  after  the  trivial 
manner  and  cheap  methods  of  much  contemporary 
work.  Occasionally  we  find,  in  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion,  drawings  which  are  frankly  reminiscent  of  earlier 
masters.  Mr.  George  Fripp’s  charming  drawing  (90), 
“The  Keep  of  Kenilworth  Castle,”  carries  the  amateur 
back  to  the  school  of  Paul  Sandby  ;_ while  much  of  Mr. 
Thorne  Waite’s  work  recalls,  but  with  real  accomplis 
ment,  the  manner  of  De  Wint.  But  as  with  most  art,  into 
which  some  merely  traditional  influence  enters,  the  letter, 
rather  than  the  spirit,  of  the  tradition  has  come  to  be  the 
thing  regarded ;  and  if  to  this  sense  of  a  lingering  tradition 
are  to  be  ascribed  qualities  which  are  fine  and  enjoyable 
in  themselves,  to  the  same  cause  must  also  be  attributed 
certain  limitations,  both  of  treatment  and  workmanship, 
which  form  a  no  less  general  characteristic  of  the  work 
shown  here.  To  speak  candidly,  there  is  some  work 
which  is  really  artistic  ;  but  there  is  also  much  whic  1 
is  merely  conscientious.  Among  the  most  mastci.u 
drawings  are  the  three  studies  of  hills  which  Mr.  Cohn 
Phillip  sends.  Of  these  (43),  “  Rothiemurchus  is  an 
admirable  example  of  his  work.  Always  simple  and 
vigorous  in  treatment,  it  expresses  with  great  truth¬ 
fulness  the  character  of  the  country  in  which  he 
delights;  for  Mr.  Phillip  draws  his  hills  as  though  he 
has  climbed  every  part  of  them,  and  understands,  through 
long  acquaintance,  their  essential  form  and  structure. 
Again  some  of  the  drawings  which  Mr.  Matthew  Hale 
sends  are  admirable  in  their  way  :  one  especially  (119), 
“  Bristol  Cathedral,  Evening,”  showing  the  square  in 
front  of  the  Cathedral  after  sunset  with  the  street-lamps 
alight,  is  well  put  together,  and  shows  in  the  handling 
a  considerable  sense  for  quality.  Other  drawings  by 
more  than  one  artist  might  be  mentioned,  which  are 
scarcely  less  remarkable  in  various  ways  than  this 
drawing  by  Mr.  Hale  ;  yet  if  the  final  test  of  all  true 
works  of  art  is  to  be  applied  in  the  present  case,  theie 
are  but  few  drawings  which  would  remain  to  be 
noticed.  A  note  of  real  distinction,  of  personality-, 
of  individual  temperament,  is  not  a  quality  whit  1 
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is  commonly  to  be  found  in  our  modern  exhibitions, 
either  here  or  on  the  Continent ;  yet  it  is  the  possession 
of  this  one  quality  which  can  finally  give  to  a  work  of 
art  some  element  of  permanent  interest.  Only  style,  it 
has  been  said,  finally  lives.  Mr.  G.  Clausen’s  drawing 
(17)  “Two  Reapers,”  has,  perhaps,  a  greater  appearance 
of  mastery  and  originality  than  any  other  work  in  the 
room.  Of  its  accomplishment  there  can  be  no  doubt  ; 
nor,  it  should  be  added,  of  its  French  originals.  Less 
subtile  in  form  and  colour,  less  artistic  in  treatment,  it 
remains,  however,  a  masterful  imitation  of  what  has 
already  been,  elsewhere,  better  done.  Not  far  from 
Mr.  Clausen’s  drawing  hangs  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin  (15),  “  Lincoln,”  displaying  fewer  pretensions, 
but  possessing  much  real  originality.  In  this  drawing, 
as  in  all  Mr.  Goodwin’s  best  work,  the  subject  of  the 
piece  is  steeped  in  the  temperament  of  the  artist.  The 
great  west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  with  the  great 
four-square  towers  of  the  church,  rises  wing-like  above 
the  huddled  roofs  and  buildings  which  cover  the  height 
on  which  the  town  of  Lincoln  stands.  The  vastness  of 
the  building,  the  solemn  grace  and  strength  with  which 
it  lifts  itself  above  the  town,  the  picturesque  confusion 
of  buildings  that  hedge  and  crowd  about  this  great  piece 
of  ordered  beauty,  are  all  admirably  conveyed.  This 
drawing  is  worked  in  a  way  which  Mr.  Goodwin  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own.  An  avoidance  of  any  extreme, 
either  in  tone  or  colour,  a  fastidious  selection  of  the 
principal  forms,  and  the  precise  definition  of  such  forms 
with  a  pen  or  brush,  are  the  principal  characteristics  of 
a  manner,  originally,  perhaps,  suggested  by  some  of 
Turner’s  later  drawings,  which  in  his  hands  is  capable 
of  rendering  such  scenes  with  remarkable  delicacy 
and  effect.  Among  the  other  works  which  this  artist 
sends  are  three  small  drawings  worked  in  a  similar 
manner  on  toned  paper  :  (19)  “  Italian  Barque  un¬ 
loading,  Bristol,”  with  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral  seen 
through  the  rigging  of  the  ship;  (106)  “Whitby,”  looking 
toward  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  from  the  harbour  ;  and 
(112)  “Siena.”  This  last  drawing  shows  the  town  of 
Siena,  “  set  on  a  hill,”  in  the  last  deep  glow  of  an 
Italian  sunset  ;  the  grey  shadows  of  evening  already 
filling  the  valleys  :  the  sense  of  the  intense,  but 
momentary,  illumination  of  the  place  is  worthy  of  Mr. 
Goodwin’s  reputation  for  such  things.  Altogether,  the 
drawings  sent  by  him  are  the  most  individual  and 
interesting  in  the  gallery. 

The  imaginative  work  in  the  present  exhibition  is  not 
especially  remarkable.  Neither  the  President,  Sir  John 
Gilbert,  nor  Mr.  Frederic  Shields,  send  anything  ;  nor, 
is  it  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  does  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones. 
Mr.  Walter  Crane  contributes  a  drawing  (53),  “Elsa’s 
Champion,”  which  affords  another  proof  that  to  his 
book-illustrations,  unrivalled  in  their  particular  way,  we 
must  look  for  his  best  work.  The  most  important  con¬ 
tribution  of  this  kind  is  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke’s  drawing 
(152),  “Herod’s  Feast,”  a  thoughtful  and  interesting 
composition,  but  scarcely  an  adequate  representation  of 
Salome’s  dance. 

MR.  AUGUST  MANNS. 

HE  “  Thirty-ninth  Annual  Series  ”  of  Saturday  Con¬ 
certs  came  to  a  finish  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
20  April.  At  least  half  of  the  usual  audience,  possibly 
misled  by  an  unfounded  and  somewhat  scandalous 
rumour  that  “the  world-famous  band”  would  play  in 
the  “Final  Football  Tie,”  an  item  that  was  not  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  had  apparently  gone  off  to  the  football  ground 
under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  concert  would 
take  place  there.  When  the  railway  company  set  down 
the  musical  critics  on  the  Palace  platform,  well  in  the 
tail  of  the  42,000  people  who  came  exclusively  to  see 
football,  Cherubini’s  “Anacreon”  overture  was  already 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  only  the  last  echoes  of  Madame 
Belle  Cole  s  voice,  as  she  warbled  Goring  Thomas’s 
“  My  heart  is  weary  ”  (from  “  Nadeshda  ”),  caught  our 
astonished  ear  as  we  entered  the  concert-room.  Then 
Mr.  W.  H.  Squire,  a  violoncellist  who  gets  a  singularly 
noble,  resonant,  and  sympathetic  tone  in  the  lower 
registers  of  his  instrument,  but  whose  upper  notes  are 
just  a  trifle  forced  in  quality,  played  a  concerto  of  Saint- 
Saens.  Now  Saint-Saens  is  a  wonder-working  fellow,  a 
spouting  volcano  of  new  forms,  new  effects,  each  more 


bizarre,  less  expected,  than  the  last.  He  writes  for 
orchestra  as  if  it  alone  had  been  his  lifelong  study,  for 
organ,  or  piano,  or  violin,  or  ’cello,  as  we  have  hitherto 
supposed  they  could  only  be  written  for  by  specialist 
virtuosos.  Apparently  he  is  acquainted  with  and  master 
over  the  oldest  and  newest  devices  in  the  mechanism  of 
composition,  and  he  certainly  knows  well  how  to  mix 
every  shade  of  orchestral  colour  used  on  the  modern 
music-painter’s  palette.  He  works  marvels— yet  one 
cannot  resist  the  suspicion  that  his  artistic  personality 
is  wholly  factitious.  This  is  not  merely  because 
extraordinary  facility,  accomplishment  without  effort, 
always  arouses  suspicion.  However  favourable  a  first 
impression  of  his  music  may  be,  its  charm  soon 
wears  shabby  ;  we  soon  feel  that  it  is  entirely  without 
depth,  is  more  uniformly  shallow  than  any  music  of  the 
century  except,  perhaps,  Meyerbeer’s,  and  we  resent 
having  being  cheated  by  a  composer  who  never  writes 
an  original  or  sincere  bar,  and  never  a  bar  that  is  not  a 
miraculously  clever  imitation  of  real  music.  What  sin¬ 
cerity,  indeed,  beyond  the  sincerity  of  the  shopkeeper, 
may  one  expect  of  an  artist  who  in  his  maturer  years 
writes  a  “  Samson  et  Dalila,”  and  by  the  side  of  fugues 
written  after  Bach  at  his  austerest  lays  on  gorgeous 
splashes  of  the  voluptuous  colouring  of  Wagner  in  his 
most  royal  mood  ?  Saint-Saens  is  always  for  the 
moment  some  one  else,  he  lacks  the  high  sincerity  that 
keeps  the  artist  true  to  himself.  Some  parts  of  this 
concerto  are  pretty,  though  one  rebels  against  one’s  own 
liking  for  them,  conscious  that  the  evanescent  charm — 
the  stage  charm  of  paint  and  powder — lasts  only  while 
one  remains  at  a  distance,  and  disappears  when  we  draw 
close.  Some  parts,  again,  are  incredibly  dry,  as  dry  as 
Dr.  Parry  at  his  best,  and  so  many  of  them  occur 
towards  the  end,  that,  despite  Mr.  Squire’s  praise¬ 
worthy  interpretation,  we  found  the  concerto,  short 
though  it  is,  much  too  long.  Later,  Mr.  Squire  gave  us 
a  “  Hungarian  Rhapsody  ”  by  the  eminent  Popper, 
which,  with  our  own  Sullivan  and  Cowen  to  boast  of, 
we  dare  not  affirm  to  be  the  worst  piece  of  music  ever 
manufactured  for  the  market,  though  it  certainly  cannot 
be  far  from  the  vulgarest.  Before  the  programme  had 
progressed  so  far,  Madame  Belle  Cole  sang  Weber’s 
“  O  Fatima”  song  so  as  nearly  to  stun  us  with  horror- 
stricken  surprise.  In  the  first  part  she  pumped  out  all 
the  sepulchral  tone  she  had  in  reserve,  so  as  to  make 
one  think  not  of  Fatima  but  of  death  and  the  tomb. 
Then,  seemingly  exhausted  by  the  effort,  she  suddenly 
dropped  the  funereal  orator  and  assumed  the  light  and 
airy  maiden,  changed  the  stop  from  the  “Tuba  mirum, 
spargens  sonum  ”  to  the  volatile  and  skittish  piccolo  ; 
and  the  effect  defeats  any  attempt  at  description.  It 
threw  us  into  a  dazed  condition,  and  we  speculated 
vaguely  on  the  number  of  other  voices  Madame  Cole 
might  have  about  her,  and  wondered  whether  she  was 
“  like  Cerberus,  three  gentlemen,”  or  rather,  two  (or 
how  many  more?)  ladies  “at  once.”  A  musical  critic 
cannot  be  exposed  to  these  shocks  and  keep  his  aesthetic 
sensitiveness  unimpaired,  and  henceforth  we  shall  avoid 
Madame  Cole  like  a  pestilence.  Lest  that  lady  should 
think  we  treat  her  unfairly,  we  admit  that  our  dislike 
for  her  singing,  like  our  dislike  for  certain  intoxicants, 
is  entirely  personal,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  a 
section  of  the  audience.  It  appears,  then,  that  out 
of  a  programme  of  seven  numbers  we  missed  two, 
and  should  not  have  been  sorry  had  we  missed  three 
others,  and  yet  we  found  the  concert  well  worth  going 
to  Sydenham  to  hear.  And  for  this  only  Mr.  Manns  can 
be  held  responsible. 

Many  people  reckon  playing  the  orchestra  a  very  easy 
matter.  The  instrument  is  made  up  of  highly  trained 
executants  who  play  no  wrong  notes,  and  it  seems  so 
stupendously  simple  to  take  a  bit  of  stick  and  beat  one, 
two,  three,  four,  in  a  bar,  that  respectable  professors 
like  Drs.  Stanford  and  Parry,  who  would  expect  and 
deserve  to  be  called  charlatans  if  they  came  before  the 
public  as  finished  pianists,  undertake  with  a  light  heart 
to  play  the  orchestra  in  public  and  do  not  expect  to  be 
called  charlatans.  It  would  be  unfair,  indeed,  to  call 
them  by  that  ugly  name,  for  they  no  more  deserve 
than  they  expect  it.  They  do  not  know,  though  they 
should  know,  that  the  difficulties  of  piano-playing  fade 
into  mere  shadows  of  difficulties  beside  those  of 
orchestra-playing.  Very  different,  and  less  obvious, 
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qualities  are  needed.  Supple  fingers,  a  wrist  strong 
and  flexible  as  steel,  a  resplendent  head  of  hair,  will 
do  little  for  you:  instead  of  these  the  highest  musi- 
cianly  gifts,  a  rare  magnetic  personality,  something  o 
the  actor’s  trick  of  eloquent  gesture,  infinite  patience, 
tact  and  self-control,  are  absolutely  essential;  In  Mr. 
Manns  we  find  all  these  qualities,  combined  with  a 
unique  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  whatever  its  age  or 
nationality,  a  splendid  catholicity  of  taste  seldom  found 
in  these  days  when  catholic  taste  is  sought  for  vainly, 
except  in  those  who  (to  be  paradoxical)  have  no  taste 
at  all.  Mr.  Manns  has  enjoyed  unequalled  opportunities 
of  ripening  his  powers.  Just  as  Haydn  developed  h,s 
art  to  its  highest  point  by  writing  for  the  Esterhazy 
band,  and  producing  each  work  as.it  was  written,  so 
Mr.  Manns,  by  continually  practising  on  that  noble 
instrument,  the  Palace  orchestra,  has  perfected  his 
technique,  and  learnt  how  to  project  as  objective  reali¬ 
ties  his  most  delicate  conceptions.  Commencing  as  a 
bandmaster  in  the  days  when  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
more  or  less  a  circus,  managed  by  Sir  George  Grove, 
he  ends  as  an  unsurpassed  artist,  having  made  the 
Palace  a  Bethesda  pool  where,  from  the  din  and  fever 
of  modern  life,  we  may  weekly  repair  for  the  soul  s  re¬ 
freshment.  That  the  bandmaster  still  survives  may  be 
felt  in  the  exactness  with  which  the  band  plays  to  his  beat, 
may  be  seen  in  the  beat  itself  ;  but  the  bandmaster  stan¬ 
dard  of  playing  is  where  Mr.  Manns  begins,  not  where  he 
ends.  He  always  gives  us  accuracy,  and  generally  a  great 
deal  more.  Richter  moves  us  more  profoundly  at  times, 
Mottl’s  personality  is  more  opulent,  luxuriant,  of  greater 
energy  and  dignity.  But  technically  Mr.  Manns  plays 
the  orchestra  as  well  as  they  do,  his  touch  is  as  clean 
and  sensitive,  the  tone  he  elicits  more  uniformly  beauti¬ 
ful  He  goes  far  beyond  them  in  breadth  and  scope, 
and  misses  fire  not  once  to  their  ten  times.  Mottl 
expresses  only  one  man  on  the  orchestra,  and  that  man 
is  Mottl ;  Richter’s  sympathies  do  not  extend  to  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Handel,  Bach,  or  indeed  any  composer  lacking 
modernity.  Mr.  Manns  enters  into  the  spirit  of  a  Handel 
gavotte  as  joyfully  as  he  interprets  a  Wagner  scena  ;  he 
plays  Berlioz  as  no  other  conductor  yet  heard  in  England 
(save  perhaps  Sir  Charles  Halle)  can  play  him.  He  loves 
to  interpret  all  things  beautiful,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  Handel  or  Wagner  appeals  to  him  most 
deeply.  He  does  not  on  that  account  lack  individu¬ 
ality.  He  and  Richter  alike,  play  Beethoven  divinely; 
but  the  conceptions,  each  in  its  way  flawless,  are 
strikingly  different.  One  would  say,  on  the  whole,  that 
vivacity,  colour,  and  light  are  the  qualities  Mr.  Manns 
loves  to  bring  out,  while  Richter  subordinates  these  to 
the  expression  of  profound  human  feeling.  Some  time 
ago  Richter  played  Schubert’s  last  symphony.  It  was 
also  played  at  the  Palace  on  Saturday,,  and  the  two 
readings  made  a  strange  contrast.  Richter  looked 
mainly  at  the  serious  side  of  that  strange  mixture  of  the 
tragi-comic,  or  rather  tragi-nonchalant  and  the  school- 
boyish,  and  under  his  treatment  the  tragedy  of  the  finale 
became  even  too  intense.  Mr.  Manns  did  not  look  into 
the  heart  of  the  composer  in  the  light  of  musical 
biography,  and  gave  us  Schubert  as  he  stands  m  the 
score,  not  omitting  the  tragedy,  but  likewise  insisting 
on  the  puissant  energy,  the  flaming  impetuosity ,  and  dare  - 
devil  nonchalance,  with  which  the  tragedy  is  met.  His 
susceptibility  to  colour,  light,  and  sparkle,  came  out,  too, 
in  the  “  Tristan  ”  prelude  and  finale  which  he  likewise 
played  on  Saturday.  He  took  them  a  shade  faster  than 
usual ;  but  the  exquisite  blending  of  tone-colour,  the 
balance  of  tone-force  between  the  parts,  the  tender  bril¬ 
liance,  expressive  phrasing,  and  superb  rhythmical  poise, 
made  the  thing  so  consistent  and  complete  within  itself 
that  one  could  not  allege  the  pace  as  a  fault.  All  we  may 
say  in  such  a  case  is  that  we  prefer,  or  do  not  prefer, 
Mr.  Manns’s  brilliant  reading  of  the  music  to  Richter’s 
earnestly  emotional  or  Mottl’s  hotly  passionate  reading; 
but  we  may  point  out  that  either  Richter  s  or  Mottl  s 
version  is  admirable  on  the  stage,  where  one  is  prepared 
for  the  high-note  of  tragedy  by  preceding  events,  and  on 
the  concert  platform,  when  we  have  not  been  so  prepared, 
Mr.  Manns  is  much  more  effective.  Effect — there,  using.the 
word  in  the  best  sense,  is  Mr.  Manns’s  strongest  point. 
He  instinctively  sees  the  side  that  will  tell,  and  he  fetches 
it  out  in  performance  with  an  exhilarating  buoyancy  that 
is  perfectly  irresistible.  There  is,  too,  in  his  playing,  the 
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sweetness  and  personal  charm  that  comes  of  a  s\\  eel  and 
charming  nature,  and  this  makes  it  lovable,  as  well  as, 
like  the  playing  of  other  conductors,  admirable.  One 
result  of  Mr.' Manns’s  catholicity  should  not  be  overlooked. 
While  Richter  steadily  refuses  to  play,  or  so  much  as 
glance  at  new  works,  with  the  exception  of  rare. conces¬ 
sions  to  the  Academics,  which  he  would  certainly  not 
have  promised  to  play  had  he  first  looked  at  them,  while 
Mottl  accepts  no  new  compositions  unless  they  have  the 
stamp  of  shoddy,  “Made  in  Germany,”  Mr.  Manns  has 
for  many  years  persisted  in  putting  into  every  progran  me 
as  many  new  things  as  the  public  would  tolerate,  anti  by 
this  has  done  more  for  “English  music”  and  “progress” 
than  all  the  teaching  institutions  and  choral  societies  m 

England.  .  . 

To  make  an  end,  then,  the  termination  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Concerts  for  this  season  serves  us  as  an  occasion 
to  remind  the  English  people  that  though  we  have  all 
talked  of  our  lack  of  conductors,  have  hailed  Mottl  and 
Richter  with  joy,  and  tolerated  even  Mr.  Henschel,  the 
unobtrusive  artist  at  Sydenham,  upon  whom,  as.  upon 
his  whilom  colleague,  Sir  George  Grove,  the  spirit  of 
inexhaustible  youth  rests,  may  be  compared  with  the  best 
of  these. 

SPANISH  TRAGEDY  AND  ENGLISH  FARCE. 

“Mariana”  and  “The  Son  of  Don  Juan.”  By  Jose 
Echegaray.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  James 
Graham.  Two  volumes  of  the  Cameo  Series. 
London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

“The  Ladies’  Idol.”  A  new  and  original  farcical 
comedy  in  three  acts.  By  Arthur  Law.  \  aude- 
ville  Theatre.  18  April,  1895. 

THERE  is  somewhere  in  Froissart  a  record  of  a  hardy 
knight  who  discovered,  as  most  men  do  in  their 
middle  age,  that  “  to  rob  and  pill  is  a  good  life.”  When 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  sent  me  “The  Son  of  Don  Juan 
began  at  the  end,  as  my  custom  is  (otherwise  I  seldom 
reach  the  end  at  all),  and  found  the  following.: 

“  Lazarus  {Speaking  like  a  child,  and  'with  the  face 
of  an  idiot)  :  ‘  Mother — the  sun — the  sun  ;  give  me 
the  sun.  For  God’s  sake — for  Gods  sake  for 
God’s  sake,  mother,  give  me  the  sun.’  ” 

To  a  person  familiar  with  Ibsen’s  “Ghosts,  this  was 
sufficient  to  establish  a  warm  interest  in  an  author  who, 
like  Froissart’s  knight,  takes  his  goods  so  boldly  where 
he  finds  them.  I  had  never  heard  of  Josd  Echegaray 
before  ;  but  I  soon  learnt,  from  Mr.  Graham’s  sketch  of 
his  life,  that  he  is  a  celebrated  Spanish  dramatist,  and 
that  it  will  be  decorous  for  me  in  future  to  pretend  to 
know  all  about  him.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  wish  I  had 
some  other  authority  than  Mr.  Graham  to  consult ,  for 
though  I  have  no  excuse  for  questioning  the  entire 
trustworthiness  of  the  little  memoir  he  has  prefixed  to 
“The  Son  of  Don  Juan,”  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to 
believe  more  than  half  of  it.  No  doubt  Echegaray  is  a 
Greater  physicist  than  Newton,  and  a  greater  mathema¬ 
tician  than  De  Morgan  and  Professor  Kail  Pearson 
rolled  into  one.  Perhaps  he  really  did  walk  out  of  a 
drawing-room  ignorant  of  a  word  of  German,  and  pre¬ 
sently  return  a  master  of  that  intractable  tongue,  and 
intimate  with  the  secrets  of  Hegel  and  all  the  other 
philosophers  of  the  Fatherland.  And  why  should  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  believing  in  that  discussion  on  fencing, 
which  again  made  him  leave  the  room,  only  to  come 
back  so  consummate  a  swordsman  that  no  professional 
in  Madrid  could  as  much  as  keep  hold  of  his  foil  when 
confronted  with  him  ?  And  yet,  somehow,  I  don  t  believe 
it.  It  is  all  the  fault  of  that  unfortunate  musical  criti¬ 
cism  which  I  practised  so  long  and  assiduously.  A 
musical  critic  gets  supplied  gratuitously  with  biographies 
of  distinguished  artists,  compiled  by  musical  agents  or 
other  experts  in  fiction,  and  circulated  to  the  press  and 
to  persons  with  whom  the  artist  desires  to  do  business. 
These  biographies  seldom  appear  among  the  books  of 
reference  in  first-rate  libraries.  They  all  contain  at  least 
two  anecdotes,  one  to  illustrate  the  miraculous  powers 
of  their  hero’s  brain,  and  another  to  exhibit  his  courage 
and  dexterity  in  personal  combat.  Mind,  I  do  not  say 
these  anecdotes  are  untrue  ;  I  simply  confess  apologetic¬ 
ally  that  I  never  find  myself  able  to  believe  them.  hen 
I  receive  from  an  agent  or  from  a  bookseller  a  life  of 
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Sarasate,  or  Mr.  Edison,  or  any  other  celebrated  person, 
I  try  to  believe  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  ;  and  the  break¬ 
down  of  my  faith  must  not  be  taken  as  a  breakdown  of 
the  celebrated  person’s  credit.  Besides,  after  all,  Mr. 
Graham’s  memoir  of  Echegaray  may  not  mean  anything 
so  very  staggering.  There  is  something  momentous  at 
first  sight  in  the  statement  that  “the  first  three  years  of 
the  dramatist’s  life  were  passed  in  the  capital  of  Spain  ”  ; 
but  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  the  first  three  years  of 
my  life  (and  more)  were  passed  in  the  capital  of  Ireland, 
which  was  a  much  harder  trial.  Again,  the  attention  he 
gave  to  “  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  theoretical  and 
appned  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  curve  tracing,  descrip¬ 
tive  geometry  and  its  applications,  solid  geometry,  and 
so  on  into  the  dimmest  heights  of  the  science,”  might 
have  happened  to  many  a  university  don.  I  remember 
once  buying  a  book  entitled  “  How  to  Live  on  Sixpence 
a  Day,  a  point  on  which  at  that  time  circumstances 
compelled  me  to  be  pressingly  curious.  I  carried  out 
its  instructions  faithfully  for  a  whole  afternoon;  and  if 
ever  I  have  an  official  biography  issued,  I  shall  certainly 
have  it  stated  therein,  in  illustration  of  my  fortitude  and 
self-denial,  that  I  lived  for  some  time  on  sixpence  a  day. 
On  the  whole,  I  am  willing  to  take  Mr.  Graham’s  word 
for  it  that  Echegaray  is,  apart  from  his  capacity  as  a 
dramatic  poet,  an  exceptionally  able  man,  who,  after  a 
distinguished  university  career,  turned  from  the  academic 
to  the  political  life ;  attained  Cabinet  rank,  with  its 
Spanish  inconveniences  of  proscription  and  flight  at  the 
next  revolution  ;  and  in  18741  being  then  forty-two  years 
01  age,  and  in  exile  in  Paris,  took  to  writing  plays,  and 
found  himself  famous  in  that  line  by  the  time  his  political 
difficulties  had  settled  themselves. 

As  a  dramatist,  I  find  Echegaray  extremely  readable. 
Ivii  Graham  has  translated  two  of  the  most  famous 
of  his  plays  into  a  language  of  his  own,  consisting  of 
words  taken  from  the  English  dictionary,  and  placed,  for 
the  most  part,  in  an  intelligible  grammatical  relation  to 
one  another.  I  say  for  the  most  part ;  for  here  and  there 
a  sentence  baffles  me.  For  example:  “The  hall  is 
approached  by  two  or  three  saloons,  whether  in  front  of 
it,  whether  in  converging  lines,  but  in  such  fashion  that 
they  are  partly  visible.”  This  is  a  hard  saying,  which  I 
humbly  pass  on  to  the  stage  manager  in  the  hope  that 
he  may  be  able  to  make  more  out  of  it  than  I  can. 
Happily,  the  dialogue  is  pellucid  as  to  its  meaning,  even 
where  it  is  least  vernacular.  If  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell, 
for  instance,  plays  Mariana  (and  she  might  do  worse :  it 
would  be  a  far  wiser  choice  than  Juliet),  I  shall,  if  she 
u.,es  Mr.  Graham  s  translation,  listen  with  interest  to 
the  effect  on  the  audience  of  such  a  speech  as  “  The 
-sickness  of  the  journey  has  not  left  me.  I  suspect  that 
1  am  going  to  have  a  very  violent  megrim.”  I  fear  it  is 
useless  to  pretend  to  accept  Mr.  Graham’s  work  as  a 
translation  after  this  :  it  is  clearly  only  a  crib,  though  in 
some  of  the  burning  passages  it  rises  to  considerable 
force  and  eloquence.  In  such  passages  the  full  meaning 
can  be  gathered  from  the  words  alone  ;  for  most  nations 
express  themselves  alike  when  they  are  red-hot ;  but  in 
passages  of  comedy  the  word  is  often  nothing,  and  the 
manner  and  idiom  everything,  in  proof  whereof  I  will 
undertake  to  recast  any  scene  from,  say,  “  The  School 
for  Scandal,  in  such  a  manner  that  without  the  least 
alteration  of  its  meaning  it  will  become  duller  than  an 
averagesample  of  the  evidence  in  a  Blue-book.  Therefore, 
a.i  i  c.o  not  know  a  word  of  Spanish,  I  can  only  guess  at 
the  qualities  which  have  eluded  Mr.  Graham’s  crib. 

Echegaray  is  apparently  of  the  school  of  Schiller, 
Victor  Hugo,  and  Verdi — picturesque,  tragic  to  the 
death,  showing  us  the  beautiful  and  the  heroic  struggling 
either  with  blind  destiny  or  with  an  implacable  idealism 
which  makes  vengeance  and  jealousy  points  of  honour. 
“Mariana”  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  “  Ruy  Bias  ”  or 
“Don  Carlos.”  In  “The  Son  of  Don  Juan,”  the  modern 
scientific  culture  comes  in,  and  replaces  the  “villain” 
of  the  older  school,  the  Sallustio  or  Ruy  Gomez,  by 
destiny  in  the  shape  of  hereditary  disease.  In  spite  of 
the  line  “  Give  me  the  sun,  mother,”  for  which  Eche¬ 
garay  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Ibsen,  his 
treatment  of  the  “  Ghosts  ”  theme  is  perfectly  original  : 
there  is  not  in  it  a  shadow  of  the  peculiar  moral  attitude 
of  Ibsen.  Echegaray  remorselessly  fixes  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility  on  Don  Juan  (Alving),  who  is  as  resolutely  vicious 
as  Shelley’s  Count  Cenci.  Ibsen,  on  the  contrary,  after 


representing  Mrs.  Alving  as  having  for  years  imputed 
her  late  husband’s  vices  to  his  own  wilful  dissoluteness, 
brings  home  to  her  the  conviction  that  it  was  really  she 
herself  and  her  fellow  Puritans  who,  by  stamping  men 
and  women  of  Alving’s  temperament  into  the  gutter,  % 
and  imposing  shame  and  disease  on  them  as  their  natural 
heritage,  had  made  the  ruin  into  which  Alving  fell. 
Accordingly,  we  have  those  terrible  scenes  in  which  she 
desperately  tries  to  reverse  towards  the  son  the  conduct 
that  was  fatal  to  the  father,  plying  Oswald  with  cham¬ 
pagne  and  conniving  at  his  intrigue  with  his  own  half- 
sister.  There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  this  inculpation 
of  respectability  and  virtue  in  “The  Son  of  Don  Juan.” 
Indeed,  had  Echegaray  adapted  Ibsen’s  moral  to  the 
conditions  of  domestic  life  and  public  opinion  in  Spain, 
the  process  would  have  destroyed  all  that  superficial 
resemblance  to  “Ghosts”  which  has  led  some  critics 
hastily  to  describe  Echegaray’s  play  as  a  wholesale 
plagiarism.  The  fact  that  the  doctor  who  is  only 
mentioned  in  “Ghosts”  actually  appears  on  the  stage 
in  the  “The  Son  of  Don  Juan”  is  a  point,  not  of 
resemblance,  but  of  difference  ;  whilst  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Alving  and  Manders  have  no  counterparts  in  the  Spanish 
play,  and  that  the  dissipated  father,  who  does  not  appear 
in  “Ghosts”  at  all,  is  practically  Echegaray’s  hero, 
will  make  it  plain  to  any  one  who  has  really  compre¬ 
hended  “Ghosts”  that  the  story  has  been  taken 
on  to  new  ground  nationally,  and  back  to  old  ground 
morally.  Echegaray  has  also  created  a  new  set  of  cha¬ 
racters.  Paca,  the  woman  of  Tarifa;  the  poor  little  con¬ 
sumptive  Carmen,  betrothed  to  Lazarus  (Oswald)  ;Timoteo 

and  Nemesio,  the  shattered  old  boon  companions  of  Don 
Juan  ;  Dolores,  the  wife  of  Don  Juan,  who  is  not  even 
twentieth  cousin  to  Mrs.  Alving  :  all  these  are  original 
creations.  Echegaray  makes  his  puppets  dance  ruth¬ 
lessly.  He  writes  like  a  strong  man  to  whom  these 
people  are  all  “poor  devils”  whom  he  pities  and  even 
pets,  but  does  not  respect.  This  again  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  Norwegian  feeling.  Ibsen  never  presents  his 
play  to  you  as  a  romance  for  your  entertainment  :  he 
says,  in  effect,  “  Here  is  yourself  and  myself,  our  society, 
our  civilization.  The  evil  and  good,  the  horror  and  the 
hope  of  it,  are  woven  out  of  your  life  and  mine.”  There 
is  no  more  of  that  sort  of  conscience  about  Echegaray’s 
plays  than  there  is  about  “  Hernani,”  or,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  “The  Babes  in  the  Wood.”  The  woman  who 
looks  at  Hedda  Gabler  or  Mrs.  Alving  may  be  looking  at 
herself  in  a  mirror  ;  but  the  woman  who  looks  at  Mariana 
is  looking  at  another  woman,  a  perfectly  distinct  and 
somewhat  stagy  personality.  Consequently  the  howl  of 
rage  and  dread  that  follows  each  stroke  of  Ibsen’s  scalpel 
will  not  rise  when  one  of  our  actresses  pounces  on 
Mariana  :  we  shall  only  whimper  a  little  because  our 
childish  curiosity  is  not  indulged  in  the  last  scene  to  the 
extentof  letting  us  see  whether  Daniel  killsPablo  and  then 
himself,  or  whether  Pablo  kills  Daniel.  This  last  scene, 
or  epilogue,  as  it  is  called,  is  magnificently  dramatic  ;  so 

much  so  that  if  some  adapter  will  change  the  name  of  the  _ 

piece  from  “Mariana”  to  “Daniel,”  and  transfer  all  the 
lady’s  best  speeches  to  the  gentleman,  some  of  our  actor- 
managers  will  probably  produce  it  as  soon  as  they  realize 
its  existence — say  in  twenty  years  or  so.  Unless,  indeed, 
the  actress-manageress  arrives  in  the  meantime  and 
snaps  it  up. 

I  can  best  convey  a  notion  of  the  style  and  dramatic 
method  of  Echegaray  by  a  couple  of  quotations.  In 
both  of  the  plays  just  translated,  a  narrative  by  the 
principal  character  makes  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
imagination,  and  comes  into  action  with  great  effect  at 
the  climax  of  the  tragedy.  Both  narratives  are  charac¬ 
teristically  modern  in  their  tragi-comedy.  Here  is 
Mariana’s  : 

“  Listen.  I  was  eight  years  old.  It  must  have  been 
two  or  three  o  clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  sleeping  in 
my  crib  ;  and  I  dreamt  that  I  was  giving  a  great  many 
kisses  to  my  doll,  because  it  had  called  me  'mamma.’ 

The  doll  soon  began. to  kiss  me  in  return,  but  so  fiercely 
that  it  caused  me  pain;  and  the  doll  became  very  large; 
and  it  was  my  mother.  She  was  holding  me  in  her 
arms ;  and  I — I  was  not  sleeping  now :  it  was  no 
dream  :  I  was  awake.  Behind  my  mother  there  was  a 
man  standing.  It  was  Alvarado,  who  was  saying, 
‘Come.  My  mother  said,  ‘No:  not  without  her.’ 

And  he  said,  ‘Devil  take  it,  then,  with  her.’  The  rest 
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was  like  another  dream — a  nightmare  anything  that 
whirls  you  away  and  will  not  let  you  breathe.  My 
mother  dressed  me  as  people  dress  lunatics  or  dolls, 
pulling  me  about,  shaking  me,  nearly  beating  me..  And 
Alvarado  was  all  the  time  hurrying  her  with  whispers 
of  ‘Quick,  quick,  make  haste.’  I  have  never  gone 
through  anything  like  it :  trivial — ludicrous  as  it  was, 
it  was  horrible.  She  could  not  get  the  little  socks 
rightly  on  me  ;  she  could  not  manage  to  button  my 
boots  ;  my  drawers  were  put  on  the  wrong  way,  the 
petticoats  left  with  the  opening  at  the  side,  my  dress 
half  loose,  though  I  kept  saying,  ‘It  wants  to  be 
fastened  :  it  should  be  fastened.’  And  all  the  time 
Alvarado  was  saying,  ‘  Quick,  quick :  make  haste,  make 
haste.’  I  was  wound  up  in  a  cloak  of  my  mother  s;  and 
a  hat  ribbon  was  tied  round  my  head  so  that  it  nearly 
choked  me.  Then  my  mother  snatched  me  up  in  her 
arms  ;  and  we  got  into  a  carriage  and  went  very  fast. 
Then  I  heard  a  kiss  ;  and  I  thought,  ‘  My  God,  who 
was  that  for,  who  was  that  for :  nobody  has  kissed  me. 
Ah,  my  own  mother,  my  own  mother  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  play,  Daniel,  Mariana’s  lover,  in 
persuading  her  to  elope,  picks  up  her  cloak,  and 
by  trying  to  wrap  her  in  it  and  carry  her  out  to  the 
carriage,  reminds  her  of  this  passage  in  her  childhood, 
and  of  Alvarado,  whose  son  Daniel  is.  She  calls  in  her 
husband,  who  kills  her ;  and  the  two  men  disappear  to 
light  it  out  to  the  death  in  the  garden  as  the  curtain 
falls. 

Don  Juan’s  narrative  is  an  instance  of  the  same  dra¬ 
matic  device. 

“  It  was  a  grand  night — a  grand  supper.  There  were 
eight  of  us — each  with  a  partner.  E\erybody  was 
drunk — even  the  Guadalquiver.  Aniceta  went  out  on 
the  balcony  and  began  to  cry  out,  ‘  Stupid,  insipid, 
vvaterish  river  :  drink  wine  for  once,’  and  threw  a  bottle 
of  Manzanilla  into  it.  Well,  I  was  lying  asleep  along  the 
floor,  upon  the  carpet,  close  to  a  divan.  And  on  the 
divan  there  had  fallen,  by  one  of  the  usual  accidents, 
the  Tarifena— Paca  the  Tarifena..  She  was  asleep  ;  and 
In  her  tossings  to  and  fro  her  hair  had  become  loose 
a  huge  mass  ;  and  it  fell  over  me  in  silky  waves  a 
great  quantity,  enfolding  me  as  in  a  splendid  black 
mantle  of  perfumed  lace.  The  dawn  arrived-  a  delight¬ 
ful  morning,  the  balcony  open,  the  East  with  splendid 
curtains  of  mist  and  with  little  red  clouds  ;  the  sky  blue 
and  stainless  ;  a  light  more  vivid  kindling  into  flame  the 
distant  horizon.  Slowly  the  crimson  globe  ascended. 

I  opened  my  eyes  wide  ;  and  I  saw  the  sun.,  I  saw  it 
from  between  the  interlaced  tresses  of  the  Tarifena.  It 
inundated  me  with  light;  and  I  stretched  forth  my  hand 
instinctively  to  grasp  it.  Something  of  a  new  kind  of 
love — a  new  desire — agitated  me  ;  great  brightness, 
much  azure,  very  broad  spheres,  vague  yet  burning 
aspirations  for  something  very  beautiful.  For  a  minute 
I  understood  that  there  is  something  higher  than  the 
pleasures  of  the  senses :  for  a  minute  I  felt  myself 
another  being.  I  wafted  a  kiss  to  the  sun,  and  angrily 
pulled  aside  the  girl’s  hair.  One  lock  clung  about  my 
lips  :  it  touched  my  palate  and  gave  me  nausea.  .  I 
flung  away  the  tress;  I  awoke  the  Tarifena;  and  vice 
dawned  through  the  remains  of  the  orgie,  like  the  sun 
•through  the  vapours  of  the  night,  its  mists,  and  its  fire- 
coloured  clouds.” 

I  need  only  add  that  Don  Juan  is  on  the  stage  at  the 
end  of  the  play  when  the  heir  to  his  debauchery  says, 
“Give  me  the  sun,  mother.”  On  the  whole,  though  I 
am  afraid  some  of  our  critics  will  be  as  nauseated  as  Don 
Juan  was  by  that  stray  lock  of  the  Tarifena’s  hair,  I  sus¬ 
pect  the  Spaniards  will  compel  us  to  admit  that  they 
.have  produced  a  genius  of  a  stamp  that  crosses  frontiers, 
and  that  we  shall  yet  see  some  of  his  work  on  our  own 
stao'e. 

Mr.  Arthur  Law,  the  author  of  “The  Ladies’  Idol,” 
the  latest  Vaudeville  piece,  did  not  remind  me  of  Eche- 
o-aray  in  any  way  ;  but  his  piece  is  not  bad  fun  for  all 
that."  Only,  when  I  come  upon  as  clever  an  actor  as 
Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith,  I  like  to  see  his  powers  well 
drawn  out ;  and  this  social  duty  Mr.  Arthur  Law  has 
not,  I  regret  to  say,  performed.  The  audience,  con¬ 
vinced  that  Mr.  Grossmith  is  one  of  the  funniest  of  men, 
laughs  whenever  he  opens  his  mouth.  He  accordingly 
opens  his  mouth  very  often,  and  shuts  it  again,  with 
hilarious  results  ;  but  he  has  really  very  little  more  to  do. 


Mr.  Beauchamp’s  Purley  is  a  capital  piece  of  acting  ; 
Mr.  Volpd,  as  Wix,  is  a  credible  and  natural  Brixton 
paterfamilias,  and  does  not  “  character-act  ;  and  Mr. 
Little,  though  still  rather  too  much  the  funny  man 
and  too  little  the  artist,  is  amusing.  Miss  Beringer, 
Miss  Palfry,  and  Miss  Homfrey  acquit  themselves  com¬ 
petently  in  the  women’s  parts.  It  is  true  that  “The 
Ladies’  Idol”  is  not  a  very  difficult  piece  to  play  ;  but 
after  the  exasperatingly  bad  acting  one  constantly  sees 
at  the  theatres  where  high  comedy  and  “drama  pre¬ 
vail,  it  is  a  relief  to  see  even  simple  work  creditably  done. 

G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  is  practically  no  alteration  in  the  aspect  of 
affairs  in  the  Money  Market,  and  the  rate  of 
per  cent  for  four  months’  bills  does  not  encourage  hopes 
of  an  early  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest,  notwithstanding 
the  expectations  of  an  expansion  of  trade  which  are 
founded  on  the  improvement  already  visible  in  America, 
and  the  favourable  intelligence  that  continues  to  arrive 
from  the  East.  The  inference  is  that  such  demands  as 
may  be  made  on  our  resources  are  not  expected  to  have 
much  effect  on  the  value  of  money. 

The  principal  features  of  the  week  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  have  been  firmness  in  Home  Go\ernment 
securities,  depression  in  those  of  other  Governments,  a 
marked  rise  in  American  railway  stock,  and  renewed 
speculation  in  mining  shares.  In  the  American  Market, 
the  most  active  demand  has  been  for  Southern  Railway 
stock,  and  the  market  generally  has  attracted  Continental 
buyers.  Canadian  and  Mexican  lines  have  followed 
suit ;  but  Home  Railways  have  been  quiet,  if  not  dull, 
and  the  traffic  returns  for  last  week  were  on  the  whole 
somewhat  disappointing,  although  the  Midland,  London 
and  South-Western,  and  North-Eastern  lines,  furnished 
satisfactory  exceptions.  The  South  African  Market  has 
been  strong  all  round,  and  prices  show  further  substantial 
advances.  “  Chartereds  ”  have  been  in  particular 
demand,  especially  on  French  account,  and  the  rush  for 
Rand  Mines  gives  no  sign  of  abatement. 

On  334  Stock  Exchange  securities  selected  by  the 
Bankers'  Magazine  for  comparison,  the  net  rise  in  value 
between  the  20th  ultimo  and  the  20th  instant  has  been 
almost  exactly  12^  millions  sterling.  Only  13  Mining 
Companies  are  included  in  the  list,  and.  the  principal 
factors  in  the  rise  are  the  British  and  Italian  Eunds  and 
Colonial  and  United  States  Railways.  On  the  other 
hand,  foreign  Government  securities  have  depreciated  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  3^  millions. 

On  Tuesday  next  the  proprietors  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  of  Canada  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  will 
uphold  the  present  board  of  management  or  place  their 
interests  in  other  hands.  The  Company  s  official  report 
which  followed  promptly  on  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  bond  and  stockholders,  to  which  we  referred  last  week, 
can  scarcely  have  reassured  those  shareholders  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  examine  its  details.  Indeed,  save 
for  a  general  attempt  to  deride  the  committee,  the 
directors  have  done  but  little  to  disprove  the  charges 
made  against  their  management,  and  have  contented 
themselves  mainly  with  laying  the  blame  for  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  unfortunate  position  on  the  depression  ot  trade, 
and  with  the  publication  of  a  lengthy  statement  by 
Sir  Joseph  Hickson,  formerly  general  manager  to 
the  Company,  in  defence  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
various  affiliated  lines.  Unfortunately,  that  defence  is 
not  much  assisted  by  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  h.i\e  jet 
been  elicited.  The  directors  admit,  for  the  first  time, 
having  made  “advances  to  controlled  lines”  to  the 

extend  of  ^34I>3^I>  and  aPPears  from  *n°ther  part  of 
the  report  that  Four  per  Cent  Debenture  Stock  has  also 
been  issued  to  pay  debts  of  ^301,027  and  ^165,411, 
incurred  respectively  by  the  Chicago  and  Grand  I  runk 
and  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven,  and  Milwaukee  lines,  for 
cars,  steamers,  &c. ;  so  that  in  reality  the  advances  to 
the  controlled  lines  have  amounted  to  upwards  ot 
-£800,000.  During  the  year  1894  the  two  lines  we  have 
named  have  not  only  failed  to  pay  any  interest  at  all  on 
their  huge  debts  to  the  parent  Company,  but  they  are 
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accountable  for  net  deficiencies  on  the  actual  working 
of  £i79>35o  and  .£45,655  !  In  1893,  there  were  defi¬ 
ciencies  of  £12,221  and  £36,387  on  the  working  of 
these  lines.  Therefore,  regarding  the  two  lines  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  system,  it  would  seem  that,  if  the 
money  expended  on  them  by  the  Company  had  been 
thrown  into  the  sea,  the  shareholders  would  have  been 
better  off  to  the  extent  of  £48,608  in  1893  and  £225,005 
in  1894.  We  imagine  that  the  directors  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  that 
these  heavy  losses  are  in  any  proportionate  degree  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  the  advantage  derived  by  the  Grand 
Trunk  line  from  “interchange  of  traffic.”  Only  last 
week  the  traffic  return  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line  itself 
showed  an  increase — modest  enough,  no  doubt — of 
£161,  but  this  was  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  decreases  of  £425  and  £177  in  the  receipts  of  its 
Chicago  and  Grand  Haven  connections. 

The  price  of  silver  continues  to  vary  about  a  mean  of 
30 ^d.  per  oz.  These  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  are 
doubtless  due  to  speculative  sales  and  purchases  rather 
than  to  the  prospect  of  exports  to  the  East. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said,  since  the  Londonderry 
fiasco,  about  the  care  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  of 
the  property.  Under  the  circumstances,  a  paragraph  to 
be  found  in  the  “New  West  Australian  Year-Book,” 
which  has  just  reached  England,  is  not  without  signifi¬ 
cance.  The  following  are  the  words  of  the  Warden  of 
Coolgardie,  the  representative  of  the  Mining  Department 
of  the  Colony,  written  on  7  July,  1894  : 

“  The  site  of  the  Londonderry  find  was  applied  for  by 
John  Huxley  and  party  (six  in  all),  on  the  21st  May,  1894, 
and  little,  if  any,  work  done  there  until  the  end  of  June, 
when  the  find  reported  [that  is,  the  now  famous  chute], 
was  struck  on  the  crop  of  the  lode  or  outcrop.  This  out¬ 
crop  is  a  bold  one,  visible  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  the  surface,  but  no  gold  is  traceable  so  far  in  the 
stone,  except  at  the  spot  where  the  rich  find  was  made, 
and,  therefore,  little  is  known  of  the  nature  of  the  reef, 
if  a  true  reef  exists.  The  leaseholders,  in  place  of  sink¬ 
ing  further  in  the  opening  where  the  specimens  were 
found,  have  started  a  vertical  shaft  twenty-five  feet  from 
the  outcrop,  with  the  intention  of  intersecting  the  reef  on 
its  underlie  should  ore  exist,  and  if  no  reef  is  met  with 
at  fifty  or  seventy  feet,  it  is  intended  to  cross  cut  back 
from  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  eastward  to  prove  it.  The 
owners  are  sanguine  as  to  the  existence  of  a  true 
lode.” 

Such  is  an  authoritative  and  unbiassed  opinion  on  a 
property  which  was  thought  worth  £700,000  of  the 
public’s  money. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

Louise  &  Co. 

Under  this  name  five  businesses,  all  situated  in 
fashionable  London  thoroughfares,  are  incorporated 
into  one  Company  with  a  capital  of  £163,000  in  £1 
shares  made  up  in  this  way  :  80,000  5^  per  cent  cumula¬ 
tive  preference  shares,  80,000  ordinary  shares,  and  3000 
founders’  shares.  This  business  has  been  brought  out 
by  the  same  firm  that  brought  out  Harrods’  Stores, 
Evans  &  Co.,  Crisp  &  Co.,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
ground  for  the  statement  that  when  the  public  become 
shareholders  in  these  concerns  the  business  is  increased. 
More  than  45,000  ordinary  shares  and  37,000  preference 
shares  have  already  been  applied  for  by  the  directors, 
employees,  and  friends,  and  it  is  probable,  we  think,  that 
the  capital  asked  for  will  be  subscribed  many  times  over, 
and  that  the  preference  shares,  at  any  rate,  will  almost 
immediately  be  quoted  at  a  premium.  In  order  to  pay 
the  Sh  Per  cent  cumulative  interest  on  these  preference 
shares,  only  £4400  a  year  is  required,  while  £13,700  a 
year,  we  read,  are  the  ascertained  profits  of  the  businesses. 
As  no  debenture  stock  is  issued,  these  preference  shares 
constitute  the  first  charge  on  the  businesses,  and  may 
be  considered  amply  secured.  All  care  seems  to  have 
been  taken  to  secure  the  same  efficient  management  as 
in  the  past,  and  the  presence  as  directors  of  Mr.  D.  H. 
Evans,  of  Evans  &  Co.,  Limited,  Oxford  Street,  and 
Mr.  Woodman  Burbidge,  of  Harrods’  Stores,  affords 
evidence  that  the  new  Company  will  have  skilful  conduct. 


Still  it  cannot  be  said  that  five  businesses  can  be  as  easily 
worked  as  one,  and  bonnets  and  capes  are  dependent  on 
fashion  and  taste  more  than  on  business  management,, 
and  we  should  be  surprised  if  “  Louise  &  Co.”  were  as 
successful  as  some  of  the  other  enterprises  brought 
before  the  public  by  the  same  people.  Seven  or  eight 
percent  does  not  seem  large  interest  to  expect  on  ordinary- 
shares  ;  but  if  the  public  is  willing  to  invest  in  industrial 
enterprises  which  will  probably  yield  this  return,  who 
can  blame  the  promoter  for  not  offering  them  more  ? 

Tyne  Valley  Colliery,  Limited  (Transvaal). 

Here  is  a  good  instance  of  a  Company  whose  shares 
should  certainly  not  be  subscribed  by  the  general  public. 
The  title  is  a  first-rate  one.  When  we  read  the  Tyne 
Valley  Colliery  in  large  type  our  thoughts  are  transported 
to  Newcastle,  and  we  begin  to  think  that  at  last  a  good 
investment  isbeing  offered  to  us;  butwhenour  eye  catches 
the  little  word  Transvaal  modestly  insinuated  into  the 
prospectus  in  brackets,  our  hopes  and  enthusiasm  begin 
to  evaporate.  We  learn  that  the  Tyne  Valley  Colliery 
“is  situated  on  the  farm  Geduld,  about  twenty-six  miles 
due  east  of  Johannesberg.”  If  the  word  Geduld,  as  we 
imagine,  signifies  patience,  this  property  seems  to  us 
to  be  rightly  named.  The  Company  only  acquires  a 
leasehold  title  and  pays  £550  a  year  for  the  right  of 
mining  anywhere  in  sixty  acres.  “A  shaft,”  we  learn,, 
“has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  97  feet,”  and  this,  it 
appears,  is  absolutely  all  the  work  that  has  been  done. 
Of  course  we  are  told  that  there  are  “five  seams  of 
coal  on  the  property,  of  which  the  first  four  are  as  follows: 
No.  1,  2  ft.  6  in.  thick  ;  No.  2,  4  ft.  6  in.  thick  ;  No.  3, 
17  ft.  6  in.  thick  ;  No.  4,  31  ft.  thick.  Eight  feet  below 
the  31  ft.  seam  is  another  (No.  5),  which  has  only  been 
opened  for  a  few  feet.  The  workings,  so  far,  have  been 
on  the  No.  3  seam,  17  ft.  6  in.  thick.”  In  fact,  the 
greater  part  of  the  97  ft.  boring  seems  to  be  pure  coal, 
and  the  further  you  go  down  the  thicker  the  seams  get, 
at  an  astonishing  geometrical  ratio  which  only  makes 
us  wonder  how  any  one  possessing  such  a  coal  mine 
should  be  willing  to  sell  it  on  such  easy  terms.  £5000 
cash  and  40,000  shares  is  really  nothing  to  give  for  the 
pleasure  of  paying  a  rental  of  £550  a  year  for  shutting 
your  eyes  and  opening  up  shafts,  and  seeing  what  may¬ 
be  seen  in  this  Transvaal  valley.  Of  course  the  “waiver” 
clause  is  in  full  force.  The  prospectus  seems  to  us  so 
absurd,  the  property  so  unproved,  that  we  give  the 
names  of  the  directors.  To  those  who  know  them,  these 
names  may  carry  weight  ;  to  us  they  say  nothing. 

A.  Worthington  Biggs,  Esq.,  West  Hill,  Putney 
(director  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company). 

J.  C.  A.  Henderson,  Esq.,  Johannesberg  (director 
Henderson’s  Transvaal  Estates,  Limited). 

G.  J.  Malcolm  Kearton,  Esq.,  East  India  Merchant, 
28  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 

Lieut.-Col.  Morton  F.  Thrupp,  Oak  Hill,  Reigate. 

The  Automatic  Turnery  Patents  Company,  Limited. 

We  often  wonder  why  certain  enterprises  which  are 
put  under  Company  management  should  be  offered  to 
the  public.  In  many  cases  they  deal  with  specialties 
which  are  not  comprehended  by  the  general,  and  in  these 
cases  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  more  natural  and 
more  advantageous  to  have  the  shares  taken  up  by  those 
who  understand  the  merits  of  the  business.  The  Com¬ 
pany  we  are  now  dealing  with  suffers  under  these  draw¬ 
backs.  How  is  one  to  say  what  the  inventions  of  Messrs. 
Burke  Brothers  for  wood-turning  machines  are  worth  ? 
We  are  told  that  they  turn  out  octagonal  and  heptagonal. 
and  pentagonal,  and  square  legs  and  columns,  and 
pilasters,  and  balusters,  with  just  as  much  ease  as  an 
ordinary  lathe  turns  out  round  table-legs,  &c.  We 
learn,  too,  that  “  for  some  months  operations  have  been- 
carried  on  at  40  and  41  Kirby  Street,  for  thoroughly  test¬ 
ing  the  machine.”  We  are  shown,  further,  long  accounts 
of  the  cost  of  oak  and  pine,  and  informed  of  the  value 
of  “  Newels,  turned  octagon,”  and  of  “  Balusters,  turned 
octagon,”  but  all  this  leaves  us  just  as  wise  as  we  were 
before.  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton  even,  the  eminent  Q.C., 
is  brought  forward  to  testify  that  “Burke’s  patent  is 
valid,”  and  still  we  are  not  satisfied.  Mr.  Fletcher 
Moulton  we  know,  and  we  are  very  certain,  as  he  says 
so,  that  “  Burke’s  patent  is  valid,”  but  it’s  the  value  and 
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not  the  validity  of  the  patent  that  we  are  inquiring  about. 
Still  it  is  only  fair  to  put  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account 
of  this  Company  that  we  have  heard  before  now  of  the 
employment  of  turning-machines  in  America  which  did 
not  confine  their  attention  to  round  objects,  but,  adapting 
themselves  to  fanciful  requirements,  allowed  the  wages 
of  labour  to  be  very  high  while  diminishing  the  cost  of 
the  commercial  article.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account 
we  have  to  set  forth  that  the  vendors,  who  do  not  seem 
to  be  mentioned,  are  to  receive  ^50,000  leaving  only 
^25,000  for  working  capital,  which  does  not  appear  to 
be  sufficient.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  “waiver”  clause 
an  full  force.  And  lastly,  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.,  of  28 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  solicitors  to  the 
Company,  seem  to  stand  in  close  connection  with  Mr.  J. 
Cunningham,  secretary  to  the  Company,  whose  address 
is  stated  to  be  2  Victoria  Mansions,  Victoria  Street,  S.\V. 
We  are  informed  that  28  Victoria  Street  and  2  Victoria 
Mansions  refer  to  one  and  the  same  address.  What  explana¬ 
tion  can  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Co.  give  for  thus  leading  the 
public  to  suppose  that  the  offices  of  the  solicitors  to  the 
Company  and  the  Company’s  offices  are  in  two  distinct 
buildings  ?  On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  shares  of 
this  Company  should  be  left  by  the  general  public  to  be 
.■subscribed  by  those  who  understand  the  business. 


of  the  Hadendowas,  hacking;  and  stabbing  right  and  left 
as  they  charged.  Almost  simultaneously  a  great  shout 
rose  from  the  south-west  side  of  the  zareba,  and  a  few 
shots  were  fired.  The  shrill  cry  soon  changed  into  a 
frantic  yell,  the  hoarse  roar  of  5000  tongues,  and  the 
black  swarm  seemed  rising  up  like  the  sands  of  the 
desert  all  round  us  ;  so  numerous  were  they,  that  the 
very  stones  might  have  been  transformed  by  the  stroke 
of  a  magician’s  wand  into  warriors  armed  with  spear 
and  sword.  The  huge  concourse  of  animals  (the  camel 
train)  shivered,  swayed,  and  then  burst  into  motion, 
pouring  down  with  irresistible  force,  like  the  waters  of 
some  mighty  dam.  Those  who  were  watching  the  plain 
from  Suakin  said  that  at  this  moment  a  gigantic  column 
of  dust  rose  in  the  air,  which  they  took  for  a  charge  of 
cavalry  ;  then  the  whole  of  our  little  force  appeared  to 
burst  asunder  amid  smoke  and  fire,  like  an  exploding 
shell,  and  the  plain  was  instantly  covered  with  riderless 
horses,  camels,  and  mules  tearing  towards  Suakin  in 

mad  terror.”  .  . 

He  goes  on  :  “Was  it  a  complete  surprise?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  has  been  frequently  asked  me.  If  a  surprise 
in  military  parlance  may  be  defined  as  an  attack,  coming 
either  from  an  unexpected  direction  or  delivered  before 
the  troops  attacked  have  had  time  to  prepare  to  resist 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  STORY  OF  “  McNEILL’S  ZAREBA.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

23  April ,  1895. 

SIR, — In  accordance  with  your  request  that  I  should 
furnish  you  with  some  further  evidence  regarding 
the  attack  on  “  McNeill’s  Zareba,  I  send  you  the 
following  quotations  from  the  accounts  of  officers  present 
on  that  occasion.  May  I  ask  you  kindly  to  reproduce  my 
sketch-map  with  this  letter,  that  the  reader  may  be  able 
lo  realize  without  difficulty  the  situation  of  our  forces  ? 

This  is  what  Colonel  Way,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  stampede, says :  “Everything  seemed  to  come  at  once, 
camels,  transport  of  all  kinds,  including  water-carts, 
ammunition  mules,  iythNativelnfantry,  Madras  Sappers, 
sick-bearers,  Transport  Corps,  cavalry,  and  Arabs  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  midst.  All  these  passed  close  by  me  and  went 
out  on  the  other  side  of  the  zareba,  carrying  away  with 
them  a  number  of  the  marines  and  some  officers,  who 
eventually  got  together  and  returned.  The  dust  raised 
by  this  crowd  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  see  any¬ 
thing  beyond  our  zareba  for  a  minute  or  two, ,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  see  what  was  likely  to  happen. 

Here  is  the  evidence  of  Major  E.  A.  de  Cosson,  of  the 
Commissariat,  who  was  in  the  fight.  He  writes  : 
<(  Around  me  was  the  busy  hum  of  voices,  laughing  and 
chatting  confidently  as  if  they  were  at  a  picnic.  The 
working  parties  were  mostly  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  with 
their  braces  hanging  down  behind,  and  Tommy  Atkins 
was  busy  cutting  down  trees  in  that  methodical  manner 
peculiar  to  him  when  on  fatigue  duty.  ...  An  English 
soldier  hardly  ever  labours  alone  ;  if  a  bucket  has  to  be 
carried  twenty  yards,  two  men  go  and  march  it  off 
solemnly,  keeping  in  step  one  on  each  side,  as  if  it  was 
a  prisoner  of  war.  So,  in  cutting  down  mimosa  trees, 
one  man  throws  a  rope  over  a  tree  and  bends  its  head 
on  one  side,  another  takes  an  axe  and  gives  two  or 
three  chops  at  the  stem  ;  two  more  stand  on  the  right 
and  left  waiting  till  the  tree  is  down,  and  then  all  four 
set  to  work  to  haul  it  to  its  place. 

“  It  was  eight  minutes  to  three  o’clock  ;  the  water 
camels  had  been  formed  into  a  close  column  and  were 
just  beginning  to  move.  I  turned  my  horse’s  head 
towards  the  central  zareba,  intending  to  ride  back  and 
report  to  the  General  that  everything  was  ready,  when 
a  strange,  shrill,  startled  cry  rose  from  the  rear  of  the 
camels  behind  me,  and  I  saw  some  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  native  drivers  running  towards  me  as  fast  as  they 
could.  I  had  not  heard  a  single  shot  fired,  and  so  little 
was  I  aware  of  any  imminent  danger  that  I  supposed 
the  Somali  and  Indian  drivers  were  fighting  among 
themselves,  and  were  running  to  me  to  have  theii  dis¬ 
pute  settled.  I  therefore  turned  round,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  truth  flashed  across  me,  for  a  glance 
showed  the  dark  forms  and  gleaming  swords  and  spears 
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it,  then,  in  the  latter  sense,  it  certainly  was  a  complete 
surprise,  for  not  only  were  the  majority  of  officers  and 
men  quite  ignorant  that  there  was  any  force  of  the 
enemy  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  but  they  found  them¬ 
selves  actually  engaged  before  they  had  time  to  fall  into 
their  places  to  resist  attack.  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  in  his 
despatch  after  the  battle,  alluding  to  the  severe  loss  of 
officers,  says  that  it  ‘  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
confusion  arising  from  the  sudden  attack,  individual 
attempts  were  gallantly  made  to  collect  isolated  bodies 
of  men  to  stem  the  determined  rush  of  the  enemy.’ 
Thus  even  official  testimony  confirms  the  theory  of  a 
surprise.” 

These  two  accounts  seem  to  me  amply  to  justify  your 
description  of  the  attack  on  McNeill  s  Zareba  as  a 
shameful  surprise. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Wentworth  Huyshe, 


Special  Correspondent  of  the  Tima  with 
Sir  Gerald  Graham's  Field  Force  in  1885. 


[Hearing  from  various  quarters  that  our  remarks  upon 
Sir  John  McNeill  were  considered  excessively  severe, 
we  asked  Mr.  Huyshe  to  supply  us  with  the  evidence  of 
some  independent  eye-witnesses  of  the  zareba  incident. 
We  think  that  Major  de  Cosson’s  quotation  from  Sir 
Gerald  Graham’s  despatch  would  alone  warrant  our 
statement  that  General  Sir  John  McNeill’s  force  was 
“shamefully  surprised,”  which  statement  was  contra¬ 
dicted  by  Captain  McNeill,  Sir  John’s  brother,  on  no 
reasonable  grounds. — Ed.  S.  R.\ 
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REVIEWS. 

“THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  NAPOLEON.” 

“  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon.”  By  Field- 
Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.  With  plans 
and  illustrations.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston 
&  Co.  1895. 

T  ORD  WOLSELEY  has  given  so  many  proofs  of  his 
-* — J  mastery  of  the  English  language,and  of  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  strategy  and  tactics,  that  the  public  had  a 
right  to  expect  that,  dealing  with  the  career  of  the 
greatest  soldier  the  world  has  ever  seen,  he  would  add 
largely  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ordinary 
student  of  Napoleon  and  his  time.  We  cannot  admit 
thathe  has  done  this.  Onthe  contrary,  thereare  evidences, 
clear  as  day  to  the  reading  soldier,  that  Lord  Wolseley 
has  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  many  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  which  modern  research  had  placed  at  his 
disposal.  We  have  little  objection  to  make  to  the  sketch 
given  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  up  to  the  crucial  year 
1812,  although,  here  and  there,  evidences  of  careless 
method  are  apparent  ;  but,  according  to  the  author’s 
plan,  “  the  Decline  and  Fall  ”  are  dated  from  that  year  ; 
and  it  is  the  description  of  the  subsequent  period  which  is 
specially  wanting  in  the  ring  of  true  history.  We  pass  over 
the  slip,  which,  however,  ought  never  to  have  occurred, 
of  naming  Desaix,  killed  at  Marengo  in  1800,  as  one  of 
the  generals  whom  Napoleon  “  selected  for  commands  in 
that  gigantic  enterprise  ’’—the  invasion  of  Russia.  We 
question  Lord  Wolseley’s  correctness  in  fixing  upon  the 
year  1812  as  the  beginning  of  the  decadence  which  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  describe.  “  It  was  the  great  Spanish  ulcer  which 
ruined  me,”  wrote  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena— and  the  fact 
that  his  best  troops  had  been  ingulfed  in  the  Peninsula 
between  1807  and  the  year  of  the  Russian  invasion, 
proves  that  the  vast  edifice  of  the  imperial  fortunes  had 
been  undermined  before  a  soldier  crossed  the  Niemen. 
But  we  hesitate  to  condemn  ajudgment,  which,  if  faulty, 
may  yet  be  sustained  by  argument.  We  proceed  rather 
to  indicate  the  errors  in  the  book  which,  in  our  opinion, 
render  it  dangerous  as  a  manual  of  history. 

The  campaign  of  1814  was  most  splendidly  fought  by 
Napoleon.  If  any  soldier  desires  to  read  how  splendidly, 
we  would  refer  him,  not  to  the  pages  of  Lord  Wolseley, 
but  to  those  of  the  great  French  writer,  Henry  Hous- 
saye.  His  accurate  description  of  all  the  movements  of 
the  several  armies  engaged,  in  his  “  1814,”  is  a  model 
of  what  history  should  be.  Notwithstanding  his  great 
inferiority  in  numbers,  Napoleon  had  so  manoeuvred  as 
to  have  both  the  hostile  armies  at  his  mercy,  if  only  the 
fortified  town  of  Soissons,  sufficiently  garrisoned,  and 
the  garrison  commanded  by  an  officer  specially  selected 
by  the  Minister  of  War,  a  man  ominously  named  Moreau, 
should  hold  out  for  forty-eight  hours.  Moreau,  far  from 
being  a  strong  man,  was  a  weak  specimen  of  humanity, 
and  at  the  crucial  moment  he  surrendered  the  place,  and 
allowed  the  enemy  to  escape.  Thiers,  in  his  history, 
states  most  truly  that  this  surrender  was,  after  Waterloo, 
the  most  fatal  event  in  French  history.  A  generous 
writer  of  a  foreign  nation,  who  had  informed  himself  by 
studying  the  pages  of  Henry  Houssaye,  would  have 
conceded  this  point,  without  adding  the  words,  “this 
may  be  a  great  exaggeration,”  as  Lord  Wolseley  does. 
But  this  may  be  passed  over  as  insignificant  compared 
to  the  English  Field-Marshal’s  treatment  of  the  treason 
of  Marmont.  Napoleon  had  reckoned  on  the  possibility 
of  making  favourable  terms  regarding  his  dynasty  and 
himself,  after  the  capture  of  Paris  by  the  allies,  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  He  was  foiled  by  the  treason  of 
Marmont,  the  commander  of  one  of  the  army-corps  then 
under  his  orders.  The  treason  of  Marmont  is  one  of 
the  best  established  facts  of  European  history.  It  was 
admitted  by  the  Bourbons  ;  it  was  recognized  in  France, 
whither  Marmont  dared  not  return  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  elder  branch  of  that  family.  Marmont  himself 
admitted  whilst  trying  to  excuse  it.  But  Lord  Wolseley, 
alone  of  all  the  prominent  writers  on  the  subject,  justifies 
it..  “Marmont,”  he  writes,  “was  within  his  right — 
within  his  duty  in  fact.” 

This  is,  indeed,  a  new  way  of  reading  history.  We 
have  said  that  the  Bourbons  themselves  admitted  the 
treason  of  Marmont.  Here  is  the  proof.  During  the 


rising  in  Paris  in  July  1830,  which  brought  about  the 
Revolution  so  called,  Marmont  commanded.  The  mea¬ 
sures  he  took,  radically  bad,  having  proved  ineffectual, 
the  King  transferred  the  command  to  his  nephew,  the 
Due  d’Angoul&me.  The  new  generalissimo  at  once  sent 
for  Marmont,  and  placed  him  under  arrest  with  the- 
words  :  “  Est-ce  que  vous  voulez  faire  avec  nous  comme 
avec  l’autre?” — the  word  “  l’autre  ”  being  the  word 
always  used  by  the  Bourbons  when  speaking  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  Let  us  quote  likewise  these  eloquent  words  of 
Henry  Houssaye:  “La  clameur  de  la  conscience 
publique  poursuivit  Marmont  jusque  dans  l’exil.  A 
Venise  quand  le  vieux  mardchal,  songeant  k  la  France 
oil  il  aurait  voulu  aller  mourir,  passait  tristement  sur  la 
riva  dei  Schiavoni ,  les  enfants  du  peuple  le  montraient 
au  doigt  et  criaient  :  ‘  Ecco  colu  ga  tradi  Napoldon  1 ' 
(Void  celui  qui  a  trahi  Napoleon).”  And  yet  this  is  the 
man  whom  an  English  Field-Marshal  delights  to  honour. 

We  must  take  one  sentence  more  before  we  conclude. 
Writing  of  the  Hundred  Days,  Lord  Wolseley  affirms, 
that  the  return  of  Napoleon  to  France  “was  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  any  deep  patriotic  motive,  but  was  the  outcome 
of  a  fiendish  ambition  of  the  most  selfish  kind.”  It 
would  have  been  as  well  if  the  writer,  before  committing- 
himself  to  this  opinion,  had  informed  his  readers  of  the- 
legitimate  complaints  which  Napoleon  had  against  those 
princes  whom  foreign  bayonets  had  restored  to  France. 
Louis  XVIII.  had  pledged  himself  by  treaty  to  pay  to> 
Napoleon  a  regular  income  during  the  time  he  should  stay 
at  Elba.  He  did  not  pay  him  a  single  centime.  Then,, 
again,  it  is  a  fact  that  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  the 
proposition  was  mooted  to  transfer  Napoleon  from. 
Elba  to  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  for  the  better  security 
of  Europe.  This  was  known  to  Napoleon.  His  venture- 
to  France  was  made  with  the  view  to  be  beforehand 
with  those  who  were  intriguing  against  him,  and  was. 
amply  justified  by  the  reception  which  awaited  him  on 
his  landing.  Why  did  not  Lord  Wolseley  record  these- 
facts  ? 

We  must  conclude  by  stating  that  the  account  of 
Napoleon’s  plans  in  the  campaign  of  1815  is  as  mucK 
history  as  is  the  story,  long  since  exposed,  but  adopted! 
by  Lord  Wolseley,  of  Wellington’s  ride  to  Wavre  oj>. 
the  eve  of  Waterloo. 


TWO  BOOKS  ABOUT  MADAGASCAR. 

“  Les  Droits  de  la  France  sur  Madagascar.  ”  ParGastorj 
Routier.  Paris :  Le  Soudi^r.  1895. 

“Madagascar  of  To-day.  A  Sketch  of  the  Island.”' 
With  chapters  on  its  past  history  and  preseuti 
prospects.  By  W.  E.  Cousins.  London :  Religious- 
Tract  Society.  With  map  and  thirteen  illustrations. 
1895. 

Tj'RENCH  rights  in  Madagascar  rest  on  two  distinct 
claims,  one  founded  on  two  and  a  half  centuries- 
of  attempts  at  colonization  and  negotiations  with  the 
Malagasy,  and  another  dating  from  the  modern  scramble 
for  Africa,  and  based  on  treaties  with  other  European. 
Powers.  Without  the  recognition  of  this  fact  and  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  French  interest  in  Madagascar,  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  attitude  of  France  to  that 
island,  or  judge  fairly  such  a  book  as  that  of  M.  Routier. 
For  the  author’s  gush  over  the  island  is  simply  the 
expression  of  sentiments  that  have  been  growing  ever 
since  it  was  claimed,  two  centuries  ago,  as  the  “  lie 
Dauphine”  and  the  “  France  Orientale.”  The  charges 
against  England  of  intrigue  and  hostility  are  really  oat 
of  date  rather  than  groundless,  for  they  are  to  some 
extent  justified  by  the  action  of  such  men  as  Farquhar 
and  Hastie.  The  hysterical  weeping  over  “rebellious 
vassals  ”  is  only  an  outpouring  of  grief  over  an 
ungrateful  first-born  son,  Madagascar  being  almost 
the  last  fragment  left  to  France  of  her  great  colonial 
empire,  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  official  connection  between  France  and  Madagasr- 
car  began  in  1642,  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  issued  letters 
patent  authorizing  the  annexation  and  colonization  of 
the  island.  In  1686  it  was  solemnly  proclaimed  to  be 
French,  a  declaration  repeated  in  1719  and  on  at  least 
two  later  occasions.  In  1811  “France  Orientale” 
became  subject  to  England,  but  on  the  treaty  of  1815  it 
reverted  to  France,  apparently  because  we  did.  not  wait 
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it.  Sir  R.  Farquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius  (“  notre  lie 
de  France,”  as  M.  Routier  prefers  to  call  it),  claimed 
Madagascar  for  England,  but  his  efforts  were  not 
supported  at  home,  and  the  island  was  retained  by 
France.  Then  followed  a  long  series  of  quarrels  between 
the  Malagasy  and  the  French,  resulting,  in  1845,  in  a 
complete  rupture  of  relations  and  the  bombardment  o 
Tamatave.  In  1855  Napoleon  wished  to  enforce  a 
French  Protectorate,  but  Lord  Clarendon  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  English  public  opinion  was  opposed  to 
it,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  1862  the  Emperor  recog¬ 
nized  Radama  II.  as  king,  but  reserved  the  French 
claim  to  suzerainty.  In  1882  more  decisive  measures 
were  resolved  on:  a  war  was  begun,  but  was  not 
prosecuted  with  much  energy.  It  led  to  the  treaty  of 
1885,  which  gave  France  the  right  to  represent  Mada¬ 
gascar  in  its  relations  with  other  countries,  but  no 
power  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  island. 
The  present  French  claims,  therefore,  all  rest  on  this 
treaty,  for  it  redefined  the  relations  of  the  two  countries 
and  started  everything  on  a  fresh  basis.  The  Queen  was 
left  supreme  over  the  internal  administration,  and  the 
French  claim  to  a  protectorate,  though  urged,  was 
abandoned.  The  treaty  was  further  explained  by  a 
letter  written  by  the  French  plenipotentiary,  and  as  this 
rendered  the  withdrawal  of  the  claim  to  a  protectorate 
all  the  more  explicit,  M.  Routier  maintains  that  it  only 
added  to  the  French  humiliation  (p.  69).  Whatever 
rights  the  French  may  have  had  in  the  island,  based  on 
agreements  made  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  were  therefore  abandoned  in  1885  ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  author  declares  that  his  country  s 
interests  were  then  betrayed. 

The  French  claim  based  on  later  treaties  with  Eng¬ 
land  is  more  valid.  In  1890  Lord  Salisbury  recognized 
the  French  protectorate  over  Madagascar  in  return  for 
certain  concessions  made  to  us.  This  agreement  is 
final,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  though  it  was  not 
binding  on  the  Malagasy.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to 
prevent  France  cancelling  the  treaty  of  1885  if  they 
could.  They  have,  however,  placed  themselves  in  the 
wrong,  by  refusing  to  recognize  that  the  passports,  of 
foreign  consuls,  and  communications  from  foreign 
Governments,  should  be  given  through  the  French  Resi¬ 
dent.  The  Madagascar  Government  has,  therefore, 
itself  repudiated  the  treaty  of  1885.  But  for  this 
England  would  be  compelled  to  recognize  both  the 
moral  right  of  the  Malagasy  to  resist  French  encroach¬ 
ments  and  the  legal  right  of  the  French  to  treat  the 
Malagasy  as  rebellious  vassals. 

M.  Routier’s  book  consists,  in  the  main,  of  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  relations  of  France  and  Madagascar  treated 
in  the  style  of  a  political  pamphleteer.  It  is  difficult  to 
judge  the  book  fairly ;  it  is  so  full  of  unreasoning  hostility 
to  England  and  bitter  denunciations  of  the  intrigues  of 
English  missionaries  and  the  ambitions  of  Cecil  Rhodes. 
Its  author  has  previously  been  known  for  contributions 
to  poetry,  the  drama,  and  fiction  ;  it  is  a  pity  that  he 
should  have  been  tempted  from  these  fields  into  that  of 
serious  historical  discussion.  His  book  is  merely  a  com- 
pilation,  and  shows  no  especial  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Mr.  Cousins’s  work  is  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is 
written  by  a  man  who  knows  both  Madagascar  and  the 
Malagasy,  and  who  speaks  with  care  and  discretion.  The 
two  books  agree  in  being  unscientific,  for  the  authors  of 
both  readily  fall  into  error  when  they  refer  to  anything 
except  the  political  history  of  the  country.  Thus  Routier 
says  that  the  aye-aye  is  a  squirrel  (p.  185),  a  mistake 
Mr.  Cousins  matches  by  the  statement  (p.  13)  that  deer 
are  abundant  in  Africa.  Mr.  Cousins  quotes  an  etymo- 
logy  for  the  word  Madagascar  which  makes  the  final  ar 
a  Malay  suffix.  He  explains  this  by  quoting,  as  further 
illustrations,  the  names  Zanzibar  and  Nicobar,  in  which, 
however,  the  ar  is  only  part  of  bar ,  a  Hindu  and  Persian 
word  for  land.  He  might  as  well  have  added  crowbar, 
isobar,  and  public  bar. 

The  map  is  a  very  feeble  production,  and  quite 
unworthy  of  the  book.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  a  small  introductory  work  such  as  this,  references  are 
not  given  to  the  standard  authorities  on  the  island. 
The  chapter  on  the  ethnography  is,  however,  an  admir¬ 
able  little  sketch  of  the  subject.  It  points  out  that  the 
inhabitants  are  Malays,  and  that  the  term  Malagasy  is 
quite  modern,  for  the  tribes  were  formerly  all  hostile  and 


independent,  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  King 
Andrianampoinimerina  that  the  policy  was  conceived  ot 
a  united  Madagascar  under  Hova  rule.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  history  ot  the 
missions  :  one  chapter  tells  the  story  of  what  is  called 
“the  great  persecution”;  but  as  only  from  sixty  to 
eighty  people  received  capital  punishment  in  twenty-five 
years,  it  was  not  so  terribly  severe  as  has  been  stated. 
In  fact,  as  Gibbon  would  have  said,  the  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  martyrs  was  only  three.  Mr.  Cousins  is  very 
candid  as  to  the  success  of  the  mission  work.  He  tells 
us  that  only  a  tenth  of  the  people  have  been  converted, 
and  of  these  “many  are  Christians  only  in  name  (p- 
128),  and  that  the  sudden  rise  in  the  rate  of  conversion 
the  moment  this  became  politically  expedient  and 
fashionable  has  lowered  the  tone  of  Christian  life  (p. 

1 1 3).  The  sketch  of  the  political  condition  of  the  island 
shows  that  the  condition  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
public  sale  of  slaves  still  continues  (p.  33)  ;  the  Queen  is 
only  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  her  husband,  the  Prime 
Minister,  whose  power  is  absolute,  and  is,  apparently, 
still  brutally  abused.  Mr.  Cousins  admits  that  the 
Hova  Government  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that 
the  French  will  open  up  the  country  and  introduce  a; 
better  and  juster  administration.  Mr.  Cousins’s  refer¬ 
ences  to  politics  are  all  extremely  guarded  ;  he  is 
obviously  very  anxious  not  to  prejudice  the  future  of  the 
Protestant  missions  by  rousing  the  wrath  of  either  Hova 
or  French.  But,  reading  between  the  lines,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  author  is  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
internal  government  of  the  Malagasy,  and  thinks  that 
England  has  little  to  fear  from  the  extension  of  French 
influence  in  the  island. 


MR.  LIONEL  JOHNSON’S  POEMS. 

“Poems.”  By  Lionel  Johnson.  London  :  Elkin  Mathews. 
1895. 

AN  air  of  solidity,  combined  with  something  also  of 
severity,  is  the  first  impression  one  receives  from 
these  pages.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  pieces  which 
the  book  contains  far  greater  than  is  now  the  fashion  to 
publish  at  one  time,  but  the  poems  themselves  are  more 
massive  than  most  lyrics  are  ;  they  aim  at  dignity,  and 
attain  it.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  book  of  verse 
that  Mr.  Johnson  has  published  by  himself;  and  one 
would  say,  on  a  first  reading,  that,  for  a  first  book,  it 
was  remarkably  mature.  And  so  it  is  in  its  accomplish¬ 
ment,  its  reserve  of  strength,  its  unfaltering  style.  Yet, 
in  its  essence,  we  find  the  poetry  here  expressed  a  good 
deal  less  mature  than  its  expression.  Mr.  Johnson,  we 
do  not  doubt,  began  to  write  first  rather  from  the  joy  of 
writing  than  from  a  desire  to  say  anything  definite..  It 
is  so  with  all  to  whom  expression,  style,  is  a  necessity  ; 
only  by  degrees  is  the  distinctive  something,  which 
differentiates  each  of  us  from  his  fellows,  found  and 
realized.  Mr.  Johnson  has  not,  we  think,  quite  “  found 
himself”  as  yet ;  only  in  a  minority  of  these  poems  do 
we  recognize  this  distinctiveness.  Allied,  perhaps,  to 
this  want  is  the  capital  defect  of  these  lyrics,  that  the 
germ  of  so  many  of  them  is  not  an  emotion,  but  a 
thought.  Certainly  fine  poems  have  been  written  thus, 
and  there  are  fine  -poems  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  book,  but: 
the  comparative  absence  of  emotion  in  lyric  composition 
is  apt  to  tire.  Not  that  the  verse  is  cold,  though  many 
might  call  it  so,  nor  insincere.  Mr.  Johnson  does  not 
sing  of  love,  of  keen  personal  joys  or  griefs,  but  he  has 
his  fires  of  enthusiasm.  The  religious  poems,  strongly 
Catholic  in  spirit,  have  fervour  and  conviction  ;  indeed, 
we  incline  to  think  them  the  most  successful  poems  in 
the  book.  “  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  ”  is  a  fine  defence 
of  the  monastic  idea  : 

“  Behold  us  here  ! 

In  prison  bound,  but  with  your  chains  : 
Sufferers,  but  of  alien  pains.” 

And  “Ash  Wednesday”  is  equally  fine.  Less  successful, 
in  our  judgment,  are  the  numerous  pieces  inspired  by 
Celtic  subjects  :  love  of  Ireland,  of  Wales,  of  Cornwall. 
It  is  a  genuine  and  deep  enthusiasm,  obviously;  but  the 
“sheer  Celtic  note”  is  not  here.  Mr.  Johnson’s  lines 
have  a  weight  of  thought,  a  firmness  of  touch,  which 
do  not  go  with  the  haunting,  vague,  delicate  music  of 
which  Mr.  Yeats,  for  instance,  is  master.  Besides,  the 
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true  Celt  is  remote,  self-centred  ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  is 
nothing  if  not  widely  appreciative,  catholic,  cultured. 

“  A  deep  wood,  where  the  air 
Hangs  in  a  stilly  trance  ; 

While  on  rich  fernbanks  fair 
The  sunlights  flash  and  dance 
•  •  •  •  • 

My  step  fills,  as  I  go, 

Shy  rabbits  with  quick  fears  ; 

I  see  the  sunlight  glow 

Red  through  their  startled  ears.” 

This  is  from  a  poem  in  praise  of  England  ;  full  of 
observation  and  fresh  colour,  and  pervaded  by  a  healthful 
cheerfulness.  It  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
Celtic  strain,  and  because  more  intimately  the  writer’s 
own,  strikes  us  as  more  truly  successful.  There  is  fine 
verse  in  “  Gwynedd  ”  ;  witness  this  first  stanza  : 

“  The  children  of  the  mingling  mists  :  can  they, 

Born  by  the  melancholy  hills,  love  thee, 

Royal  and  joyous  light  ?  From  dawn  of  day 
We  watch  the  trailing  shadows  of  the  waste, 

The  waste  moors,  or  the  ever-mourning  sea  : 

What,  though  in  speedy  splendour  thou  hast  raced 
Over  the  heather  or  wild  wave,  a  ray 
Of  travelling  glory  and  swift  bloom  ?  Still  thou 
Inhabitest  the  mighty  morning’s  brow  ; 

And  hast  thy  flaming  and  celestial  way 
Afar  from  our  sad  beauties,  in  thine  haste.” 

But  the  whole  poem  suffers  from  a  discrepancy  between 
the  intense  conscious  enjoyment  of  moorland  and  moun¬ 
tain,  which  inspires  it,  and  a  literary  sympathy  with  the 
melancholy  which  Mr.  Johnson  feels  to  be  proper  in  those 
surroundings. 

If  we  are  not  content  with  the  obvious  merit  of 
such  work  as  this,  if  we  are  exacting  of  entire  success, 
it  is  because  Mr.  Johnson’s  verse  is  so  high  above  the 
average  that  it  challenges  the  test  of  a  high  standard. 
Mr.  Johnson’s  future  interests  us  even  more  than  his 
work  hitherto  ;  for,  whatever  form  his  writing  takes,  it 
will  be  the  expression  of  a  rich  mind  and  a  rare  talent. 

DR.  CREIGHTON  ON  PERSECUTION. 

“Persecution  and  Tolerance.”  By  M.  Creighton,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  London  and  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

IN  the  preface  to  this  little  volume  the  author  speaks 
modestly,  and  no  doubt  sincerely  enough,  of  its 
“  triviality  ”  regarded  “  as  a  contribution  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  large  subject.”  It  consists  of  an  introduc¬ 
tion  followed  by  five  short  chapters,  and  is  in  substance 
the  Hulsean  Lectures  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge  in  1893-4.  Without  wishing,  however, 
merely  to  pass  a  compliment,  but  speaking  with  plain 
honesty,  the  last  word  we  should  dream  of  applying  to 
Dr.  Creighton’s  lectures  is  the  word  trivial.  So  far  as 
triviality  goes,  the  actual  length  or  brevity  of  a  man’s 
utterances  count  for  little.  What  is  the  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  what  is  the  quality  of  his  temper  and  judg¬ 
ment  ?  It  is  upon  these  things  that  a  writer’s  worth  or 
worthlessness  depends  ;  and  the  knowledge,  the  temper, 
the  judgment,  shown  in  this  volume  of  140  pages  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat.  That  it  is  not  an  exhaustive  treatment 
f  its  subject  may  go  without  saying.  That  its  subject 
is  of  such  interest  and  importance  that  an  exhaustive 
treatment  of  it  would  be  of  the  highest  value  may 
equally  go  without  saying.  But  any  such  elaborate  in¬ 
vestigation  and  discussion  could  hardly  be  more  stimu¬ 
lating  to  a  reader’s  thought  than  is  the  modest  little 
book  here  before  us. 

Dr.  Creighton  defines  persecution  as  “  the  infliction 
of  punishment  for  erroneous  opinions.”  That  the 
Christian  Church  has  allowed  such  persecution,  has 
defended  it,  has  herself  practised  it,  are  facts  which 
there  is  no  denying.  But  when  we  come  to  ask  our¬ 
selves,  Why  has  the  Christian  Church  done  these  things  ? 
what  answer  is  to  be  given  ?  The  ordinary  answer  is 
a  quite  simple  one.  The  Church  has  been  driven  to 
persecution,  it  is  said,  by  the  very  nature  of  her  existence 
and  claims.  The  Church  is  the  sole  recipient  and 
guardian  of  God’s  revelation  to  the  world.  Upon  the 
acceptance  of  this  revelation  alike  in  matters  of  belief 
and  of  practice  depends  man’s  ultimate  salvation.  The 


Church,  therefore,  is  only  doing  the  necessary,  common- 
sense,  and  kindly  thing,  when  she  enforces  this  accept¬ 
ance  by  physical  means  ;  the  Inquisition,  for  example, 
was  really  an  exhibition  of  her  divine  tenderness,  of  her 
love  of  souls.  “  The  maintenance  of  right  opinion  about 
religious  matters  is  a  point  of  primary  importance  for 
human  happiness,  rightly  understood,  and  ought  in  the 
interests  of  mankind  to  be  enforced  even  at  the  cost  of 
immediate  suffering  to  obdurate  and  misguided  in¬ 
dividuals.” 

Certainly  this  is  a  plain,  straightforward  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  and  certainly,  too,  a  logical  one.  Moreover,  it 
has  from  time  to  time  been  insisted  on  by  authorities, 
who  have  been  twitted  with  the  fact  of  persecution  as 
destructive  of  the  Church’s  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of 
humane  and  reasonable  men,  and  who  have  felt  that 
some  direct  justification  was  needed  of  a  fact,  which  on 
the  face  of  it  did  no  doubt  seem  so  damning.  Texts  of 
Scripture,  we  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  have  been 
quoted  readily  enough  in  defence  of  this  persecution  ; 
texts,  too,  which  in  themselves  were  hard  to  get  over, 
and  seemed  to  afford  exactly  that  direct,  divine  sanction 
for  the  thing,  which  was  all  that  any  believer  in  Revela¬ 
tion  could  wish  for.  But  we  have  long  since  come,  and 
on  the  whole  quite  wisely,  to  have  a  sad  suspicion  of 
texts  quoted  in  an  absolute  fashion  ;  for  there  has  been 
no  heresy,  and  one  might  almost  say  no  fantastic 
morality  or  immorality,  which  their  adherents  have  not 
been  able  to  advance  scriptural  words  for;  so  inadequate 
is  language  to  express  with  scientific  precision  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  human  thought  and  emotion,  or  to  guard 
against  all  the  possible  plausible  interpretations  which 
that  thought  and  emotion  may  come  to  foist  upon  it. 
And  then,  along  with  the  growth  of  this  more  critical 
attitude  towards  the  language  of  Scripture  we  have  the 
growth  of  the  modern  scientific  treatment  of  historic 
facts  and  problems  based  upon  a  vastly  extended  know¬ 
ledge  of  details.  So  far  as  the  question  immediately 
before  us,  the  question  of  persecution,  goes,  the  effect 
of  all  this  has  been  twofold  :  it  has  led  us  to  see  that  the 
infliction  of  physical  punishment  for  religious  opinions 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  that 
the  specious  defence  of  it  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
securing  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  greatest  number  is, 
on  the  whole,  but  an  ingenious  justification  after  the 
event  of  a  practice  which  became  established,  as  Dr. 
Creighton  insists  upon  and  clearly  proves,  only  when 
the  Church  had  “  adopted  it  from  the  system  of  the 
world,  when  she  had  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  order  in  the  community,”  exercising  it 
actually  then  “  for  political  rather  than  religious  ends.” 

It  may  be  urged  that,  even  if  this  be  true,  it  is  a 
damaging  admission  for  the  Church  to  make,  when  she 
appeals  to  us  for  submission  to  her  authority  as  in  spiri¬ 
tual  matters  God’s  representative,  the  guardian  of  His 
revelation  and  the  exponent  of  His  will.  If  persecution 
is  dead  against  her  true  spirit,  if  it  is  a  wrong  method 
which  she  has  slipped  into  adopting  from  a  fatal  source* 
the  Church  must  at  any  rate  stand  convicted  of  having 
fallen  into  a  deadly  error  in  a  matter  of  the  first  import¬ 
ance  ;  and  is  not  that  of  itself  sufficient  to  discredit  the 
claims  she  puts  forward  for  herself?  Now  we  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  ignore  this  argument,  nor  to  seek 
unduly  to  minimize  it.  Persecution  has  discredited  the 
Church,  has  enormously  damaged  her  prestige  and 
hindered  her  work  in  the  world  ;  and  as  against  certain 
extravagant  claims  put  forward  for  her  in  certain 
quarters  we  confess  that  the  accusation  founded  on  it 
seems  to  us  conclusive. 

But  between  the  original,  authentic  claims  of  the 
Church  and  those  which  fanaticism  or  self-irrterest  have 
made  for  her  there  is  a  world  of  difference.  A  claim  to 
infallibility  in  determining  how  to  steer  her  course 
through  the  world,  to  impeccability  in  her  practical 
relations  with  the  world,  not  only  has  no  foundation  in 
Holy  Scripture,  but  is  in  itself  opposed  to  the  divine 
economy  which  has  entrusted  the  message  and  the  grace 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  hands  of  erring  and  sinful  men.  In 
fanciful  moments  we  may  imagine  to  ourselves  a  revela¬ 
tion,  a  church,  preserved  and  operative  in  our  midst 
apart  from  any  human  agency  ;  but  the  Eternal  Wisdom 
has  not  thought  good  so  to  reveal  itself,  or  so  to  work 
amongst  us  ;  and  its  employment  of  the  ministrations  of 
men,  men  supported  indeed  by  supernatural  grace,  but 
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not  thereby  made  altogether  superior  to  mortal  condi¬ 
tions,  involves  by  the  very  nature  of  things  the  presence 
of  some  error  and  disaster  in  their  practical  management 
of  those  truths  which  they  are  commissioned  to  maintain. 

french  literature. 

“Jerusalem.”  Par  Pierre  Loti.  Paris:  Calmann  Ldvy. 

«  LePuhs  de  Sainte  Claire.”  Par  Anatole  France.  Paris  : 
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“  Un  Avocat  Journaliste  au  xvm.  siecle.  .  Linguet. 
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«  Passd  le  Detroit.”  Par  Gabriel  Mourey.  Paris  :  P. 
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“  Episcopo  et  Cie.”  Par  G.  d’Annunzio.  Traduit  de 
ritalien  par  G.  Herelle.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy,  i  95* 

“  Le  Plaidoyer  d’un  Fou.”  Par  Auguste  Strindberg. 
Revision  frangaise  de  Georges  Loiseau.  I  aris  . 
Albert  Langer.  1895. 

WE  have  so  recently  examined  at  length  “  Le 
Ddsert  ”  of  Pierre  Loti,  that  we  must  not.  give 
equal  fulness  of  consideration  to  “Jerusalem,”  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  same  journey.  We  left  the  engaging 
traveller  at  Gaza,  and  in  that  city  we  now  pick  him  up. 
The  new  volume  exhibits  the  same  and  now  familiar 
qualities  of  exquisite  description  and  pathetic  sentiment, 
combined  with  something  mechanical  and  forced  which 
was  not  present  in  the  books  of  Loti  s  youth.  rom  re 
moment  when  he  discovered  that  the  public  delighted  to 
buy  his  impressions  of  foreign  travel,  he  began  to  set 
himself  to  produce  those  impressions  with  regu  anty. 

It  was  in  “  Au  Maroc  ”  that  we  first  perceived  the  change 
from  the  inevitable  to  the  self-conscious.  We  do  not 
think  that  the  product  becomes  any  worse.  There  are 
pao-es  in  “Jerusalem”  which  are  incomparable,  that  is 
to  say,  which  could  not  have  been  produced  in  their 
slightly  artificial  but  lucid  and  composite  beauty  by  any 
other  living  writer.  But  the  evidences  of  artifice  are 
not  to  be  put  by.  The  traveller  has  a  set  pose  ;  he  is  a 
freethinker  returning  to  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  the 
hope  of  recovering*,  if  not  his  faith,  something*  or  t  e 
pathos  of  the  loss  of  it.  At  every  turn  he  murmurs, 

0  crux  ave  spes  unica,  hastening  to  assure  us,  in  an 
aside,  that  he  has  no  hope.  The  extremely  sensitive 
artistic  instrument,  which  is  the  mind  of  Loti,  tremb  es 
with  sensibility,  with  admiration,  and  with  pity  at  each 
turn  which  it  takes  among  the  magnificence  of  ancient 
churches  in  decay,  of  blind  and  splendid  ritual,  of  those 
astonishing  contrasts  of  mystery  and  penury,  which  are 
familiar  to  every  pilgrim  in  the  Sacred  City..  The  writer 
has  never  been  more  ingenious  than  in  his  pictures  of 
certain  of  these  alternations.  The  pages  in  which  he 
paints  the  Mosque  of  Omar  and  its  approaches  have 
-  rarely  been  excelled  in  modern  descriptive  literature. 

Everything  which  M.  Anatole  France  writes  must 
possess  some  of  the  central  qualities  of  his  work,  its 
learning  and  grace,  its  wit  and  penetration.  But  we  do 
not  think  that  he  is  in  a  happy  vein  at  present,  and  no 
book  which  has  come  from  his  pen  has  pleased  us  so 
little  as  “  Le  Puits  de  Sainte  Claire.”  It  will  be  a  great 
pity  if,  in  the  search  after  popularity,  M.  France  permits 
himself  to  cease  to  be  an  artist,  but  he  is  certainly  in 
danger  of  losing  that  distinction  which,  was  the  very 
essence  of  his  charm.  His  new  volume  is  a  collection 
of  ten  short  stories,  mostly  of  Italian  life  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries.  These  are  bound  together  by  a 
prologue,  which  is,  to  our  thinking,  the  gem  of  the 
whole.  The  author  feigns  that,  being  in  Siena  in  spring, 
and  wandering  much  towards  dusk  outside  the  city 
walls,  he  became  in  the  habit  of  meeting  a  grey  friar, 
named  Father  Adone  Doni,  who  was  commonly  seated 
at  that  hour  on  the  keystone  of  a  ruined  well,  called  by 
the  name  of  St.  Claire.  This  Franciscan  was.  a  mystic 
and  visionary,  in  some  sort  perhaps  a  heretic,  but  he 
was  glad  to  talk,  and  after  awhile  freely  began  to  confide 
to  the  stranger  the  legends  and  superstitions  of  the 
country.  The  eleven  tales  which  follow  are  a  selection 
fiom  those  which  he  repeated.  This  prologue  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  narrated,  in  M.  France’s  purest  and  most  delicate 
vein.  In  the  stories  themselves  there  is  not  too  much 
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delicacy,  and  no  purity  at  all.  They  are  occasionally 
bloodthirsty  (“  Dona  Maria  d’ Avalos  is  of  a  revolting 
savagery),  and  usually  salacious;  we  sigh  for  more 
“  Balthasar”  and  “  L’Etui  de  Nacre,”  but  sigh  in  vain. 
Many  of  the  tales  are  amplifications  of  whimsical  anec¬ 
dotes  in  the  pages  of  Vasari,  and  M.  France  dares  to 
tell  over  again  the  laborious  buffooneries  of  Buffalma.cco. 

“  Saint  Satyre  ”  is  not  a  tale  for  the  young,  but  it  is 
ingenious  and  full  of  beauty  of  detail..  The  most 
elaborate  story  in  the  volume  is  “  L’Humaine  1  ragedie, 
a  study  of  shrewd  ecclesiastical  simplicity  such  as  the 
creator  of  Jerome  Coignard  loves.  , 

M.  Anatole  France  says  somewhere,  C  est  bon  de 
faire  des  collections,  mais  c’est  meilleur  de  faire  des 
promenades.”  The  elegant  humanist  who  has  succeeded 
Renan  as  administrator  of  the  College  de  France  has 
always  been  of  that  opinion,  and  owes  his  celebrity  to 
his  “  promenades  archdologiques.”  We  know  not. why 
the  name  of  M.  Gaston  Boissier  is  so  little  appreciated 
in  this  country.  No  writer  has  with  greater  precision 
and  grace  summarized  the  results  of  archaeological  dis¬ 
covery,  none  has  with  more  skill  made  Horace  ant 
Virgil  live  before  us  as  Italian  citizens,  or  revived  the 
daily  life  of  Rome  and  Pompeii,  yet,  Academician  as  he 
is,  and  seventy  years  of  age,  M.  Boissier  is  hardly  known 
in  England.  His  latest  “promenades  are  taken  in 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  rehabilitate  for  us  Roman  Africa. 
They  are  the  result  of  a  visit  paid  by  M.  Boissier.  to 
those  provinces  in  1891,  and  they  throw  a  charming 
light  over  the  mystery  of  the  way  in  which  Rome  con¬ 
trived  to  create  one  of  the  richest  of  her  dominions  out 
of  an  arid  and  often  uninhabitable  country.  1  he  object 
of  the  learned  professor  has  been  to  show  by  the  exercise 
of  what  statesmanship  and  what  ingenuity  the  Romans 
contrived  to  impress  their  civilization  on  the  barbarous 
nations  of  Africa.  In  the  course  of  his  study  he  goes 
back  to  Hiempsal  and  the  origin  of  the  Numidian  power. 
An  extremely  interesting  chapter  is  that  which  M. 
Boissier  dedicates  to  the  Latin  writers  of  Africa,  and  m 
particular  to  Apuleius,  with  whom  African  literature 
began.  St.  Augustine  noticed  that  the  Africans  could 
never  comprehend  the  difference  between  short  syllables 
and  long*  ones,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  an  extraordinary  dis¬ 
regard  for  prosody  is  marked  in  all  African  Latin  poetry . 
The  best  of  these  poets  was  Dracontius,  the  author  ot 
the  once  so  much  admired  and  imitated  “  Hex.am.eron. 
These,  and  a  hundred  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  North  Africa,  are  treated  here  by  M.  Gaston. 
Boissier  with  that  lucidity  and  propriety  which  make  the 
most  learned  of  his  writings  accessible  to  the  general 
reader. 

In  preparing  a  thick  volume  on  “  Un  Avocat  Journa¬ 
liste,”  M.  Jean  Cruppi  has  endeavoured  to  recall  to  our 
memories  Henry  Linguet,  a  figure  once  prominent  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  now  unduly  forgotten.  He  took 
a  foremost  place  in  the  hurly-burly,  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  and  enjoyed  at  one  time  a  fame  and  a 
popularity  which  approached  those  of  Voltaire.  When, 
hi  1786,  he  pleaded  at  Paris,  all  the  world  rushed  to  hear 
him  in  the  Great  Chamber  of  the  Parliament.  As  he  lett 
the  hall,  the  crowd  carried  Linguet  in  triumph  to  his 
coach,  a  boy  being  crushed  to  death  unobserved.  He 
was  a  terror  to  the  lawyers  and  the  philosophers,  to  the 
French  Academy,  and  to  the  King’s  Government.  He 
published,  in  less  than  forty  years,  not  fewer  than  eighty 
volumes  of  insolent  and  angry  polemic,  filling  t  ranee 
from  end  to  end  with  the  shriek  of  his  falsetto  voice  and 
the  flash  of  his  fiery  eyes.  It  is  strange  that  a  person  ot 
so  much  consequence  in  his  own  day  should  be  so  com¬ 
pletely  obscure  in  ours,  and  M.  Cruppi  proceeds  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  darkness.  He  cannot,  however,  make 
Linguet  an  attractive  figure.  He  seems  the  ideal  of  the 
moral  viper,  the  pamphleteer  steeped  in  calumny,  t  ic 
malignant-  ™d  venal  petty  attorney.  Linguet  was  born, 
like  Colbert  and  Pluche,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Hilaire,  at 
Rheims,  in  1736.  He  was  guillotined  in  1793,  but,  tor- 
some  reason  not  explained,  his  biographer  does  not 
accompany  him  to  that  final  scene,  but  leaves  off  some¬ 
what  abruptly  in  1775,  when  Linguet  was  struck  oft  the 
roll  of  avocats,  and  took  up  a  Bohemian  life  as  a  per- 
ambulatory  journalist  through  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  M.  Cruppi  intends,  m  a 
second  volume,  to  conduct  his  hero  to  the  scaffold,  liis 
portrait  of  Linguet  is  not  without  interest;  but  we  weary 
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of  the  spiteful  adventurer  whose  hand  was  against  every 
man’s  hand,  and  whose  talent  seems  to  have  been  almost 
exclusively-  used  to  injure  and  distress  his  fellow-men. 

The  curiosity  which  the  French  show  in  everything 
English  leads  to  some  entertaining  results.  There  are 
signs,  however,  that  our  neighbours  are  beginning  to 
understand  us  better,  or  to  make,  at  all  events,  more 
allowance  for  our  peculiarities.  M.  Gabriel  Mourey, 
who  publishes  his  sensations,  “  Passe  le  Detroit,”  has  no 
allowances  to  make.  He  is  charmed  by  all  he  sees, 
fascinated  by  the  English  character,  the  English  climate, 
English  art,  and  English  literature.  He  has  written  a 
book  which  is  not  only  very  kind  to  us,  but  very  bright 
and  entertaining.  It  is  quite  cheering  to  see  ourselves 
reflected  in  so  becoming  a  mirror.  The  first  section  of 
his  book  is  devoted  to  very  short,  piquant  impressions  of 
scenes  in  London — motifs  lotidoniens  he  calls  them.  It  is 
amusing  to  notice  how  much  he  has  been  able  to  observe 
of  the  little  incidents  of  urban  life  which  are  to  us  too 
commonplace  to  arrest  the  attention  for  a  moment.  Of 
course,  the  Salvation  Army  is  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild 
delight  to  him,  and  so  are  the  little  girls,  grotesquely 
dressed,  who  ask  for  alms  for  Hospital  Sunday,  and  who 
strike  the  passer-by  if  he  delays  to  give.  Nothing  dis¬ 
turbs  the  enthusiastic  optimism  of  M.  Mourey.  When 
the  air  of  London  is  more  than  commonly  heavy,  dense 
and  black,  an  enchantment  seizes  him  : 

“  Au  fond  de  cette  atmosphere  noire,  je  vois  luire  le 
vol  magique  d’Ariel  :  des  vers  de  Shelley  et  de  Keats, 
de  Rossetti  et  de  Swinburne  bruissent  en  ma  m^moire  ; 
De  Quincey  et  Carlyle,  ces  deux  tout-puissants  vision- 
naires,  ont  respire  cette  meme  haleine  acre  et  forti  queje 
hume  joyeusement.  N’est-ce  pas  Fame  de  l’Angleterre 
avec  ces  crises  de  spleen  dtMicieux,  sa  froideur  puritaine, 
ses  coups  de  ddlire  passionn^,  son  etrange  po^sie, 
intense,  son  art  d’dvocation  et  d’id^al?” 

The  pages  on  the  art  and  poetry  of  the  England  of 
to-day  are  intelligent  and  picturesque,  if  a  little  frag¬ 
mentary,  and  a  visit  to  Mr.  Swinburne  at  Putney  is 
described  with  real  appreciation,  not  without  a  touch  of 
humour,  by  the  translator  to  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  owes 
his  most  effectual  introduction  to  the  French  public, 
M.  Mourey  being  the  author  of  an  excellent  version  of 
“  Poems  and  Ballads  ”  into  French  prose. 

In  “Episcopo  et  Cie”  M.  H^relle  introduces  to  French 
readers  the  striking,  but  terribly  distressing  group 
of  tales  which  the  young  Italian  poet,  Gabriele  d’An- 
nunzio,  published  three  years  ago  under  the  title  of 
'“Giovanni  Episcopo.”  The  book  contains  considerable 
matter  for  admiration  in  its  treatment,  and  this  may 
excuse  its  subject  with  French  readers.  The  author,  in 
his  role  of  analyst,  owes  not  a  little  to  the  example  of 
M.  Paul  Bourget,  who,  with  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
appears  to  have  been  his  direct  model. 

No  stranger  book  by  a  strange  writer  can  be  wished 
for  than  the  vulgar,  painful,  and  yet  forcible  “  novel  ”  by 
the  Swedish  author,  August  Strindberg,  which  has  just 
been  translated  into  French  by  M.  Loiseau.  We  believe 
that  the  Swedish  original  is  still  unprinted,  no  Stock¬ 
holm  publisher  venturing  to  touch  it,  but  it  appeared  in 
Berlin,  in  1893,  in  German,  as  “  Die  Beichte  eines 
Thoren.”  It  is  commonly  understood  to  be  no  novel, 
but  a  deliberate  relation  of  the  causes  which  led  Herr 
Strindberg  to  repudiate  his  wife.  “This  is  an  atrocious 
book,”  says  the  author  in  his  preface,  and  we  cordially 
agree  with  him — it  is  a  most  odious  and  impudent  book. 
Of  Strindberg’s  talent,  however,  there  is  no  question, 
and  in  these  days  of  the  false  idolatry  of  woman,  and 
general  namby-pamby  flattering  of  the  sex,  it  is  curious 
to  meet  with  one  writer  who  rages  against  the  eternal 
feminine  like  a  mediaeval  monk,  the  more  so  because  his 
denunciatory  wrath  but  thinly  veils  his  admiring  pre¬ 
occupation.  The  closingwords  of  “  Le  Plaidoyer  d’un 
Fou  ”  have  a  sinister  intensity  :  “  The  story  is  finished, 
my  beloved  ;  I  have  revenged  myself  and  we  are  quits.” 

FICTION. 

“A  Duke  of  Britain”  (A  Romance  of  the  Fourth 

Century).  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 

SIR  HERBERT  MAXWELL  is  a  very  entertaining 
writer  of  essays,  and  evidently  a  student  of  nature 
and  antiquity  ;  but  he  is  not  a  story-writer,  born  nor 


made.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  art,  and  has  nothing  of 
the  instinct.  Consequently  his  book  has  been  a  serious 
piece  of  reading.  The  general  effect  is  of  a  dictionary 
of  antiquities — moving.  Great  bales  of  information  lie 
about  unpacked,  massive  fragments  about  early  British 
cookery,  Roman  menus ,  Roman  military  statistics, 
classical  huntings,  and  other  useful  furniture,  upside 
down  and  all  askew.  Over  these  heaps  a  number 
of  respectable  English  people,  attired  as  Druids, 
legionaries,  Piets  (Is  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  right  in 
making  his  Piets  wear  plaid  ?),  and  so  forth,  play  at  war, 
rapine,  love,  and  religious  dissension  with  infinite  mild¬ 
ness  and  decorum.  Here  is  a  sample  of  this  litter  of 
antiquities:  “It  was  long  before  dawn  when  Julian 
Varo  was  awoke  by  his  slave-valet,  Fusco,  who,  by  the 
dim  light  of  a  la?np  consisting  of  a  rush-wick  floating  in 
porpoise-oil ,  prepared  his  master’s  toilet.  .  .  .  ‘  Ah  !  a 
fine  hunting  morning,’  said  Julian,  preparing  to  rub  his 
teeth  with  a  stick  dipped  in  cuttle-powder  by  the  aid  of  a 
steel  mirror ,  while  Fusco  stropped  a  razor”  ;  and  so  on 
to  a  length  of  421  pages. 

“  Haunted  by  Posterity.”  By  W.  Earl  Hodgson.  Lon¬ 
don  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1895. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  a  clever  Philistine,  without  a  grain  of 
artist  in  his  composition.  He  has  written  a  great  lumpy 
book  that  very  few  people  will  read  from  end  to  end, 
packed  full  of — congested,  in  fact,  with — personal  allu¬ 
sions  and  suchlike  entertaining  things,  and  with  the 
most  forbidding  prologue  that  ever  alarmed  a  nervous 
reviewer.  Yet  that  prologue  contains  an  amazingly 
good  idea.  It  is  not  exactly  a  new  idea,  being,  indeed, 
merely  that  rediscovery  of  “  Predestination  ”  that  has 
been  in  the  air  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Browning, 
indeed,  nibbled  at  it  when  he  wrote  :  “  Fool  !  all  that  is  at 
all, Lasts  ever  past  recall”;  some  unknown  scribe  called 
it  “The  Universe  Rigid,”  and  Mr.  Oliver  J.  Lodge  was 
expounding  it — at  a  British  Association  meeting  if  we 
remember  rightly — some  years  since.  It  amounted  to 
this  :  Each  moment — in  ordinary  thought — is  the  com¬ 
plete  cause  of  the  subsequent  moment.  Knowing  all  that 
exists  at  the  present,  we  should  know  both  past  and 
future ;  the  future  therefore  is  as  real  and  fixed  as  now  or 
yesterday.  May  not  the  world,  he  suggested,  be  as  well 
regarded  as  the  prelude  to  a  determinate  end,  as  the 
consequence  of  a  determinate  past  ?  may  not  the  present 
be  thought  of  as  conditioned  by  the  future,  just  as  well 
as  by  the  past?  So  far  Professor  Lodge.  “  Ah!”  says 
Mr.  Earl  Hodgson,  “then  why  not  the  ghosts  of  the 
future  as  well  as  the  past  ?  ” — and  so  grabs  his  original 
idea.  He  is  evidently  proud  of  it,  but  he  does  nothing 
with  it,  because  he  lacks  the  necessary  imagination  and 
constructive  power.  It  gives  him  a  title  and  a  prologue, 
and  as  he  goes  on  he  finds  his  level,  and  the  mass  of  the 
book  is  largely  journalistic  shop,  a  flimsy  but  readable 
caricature  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  episode,  of  the  Psy¬ 
chical  Research  people,  of  the  “Purity  ”  party,  the  New 
Woman,  and  so  forth.  In  fine,  this  is  Crochet  Castle  up 
to  date — or  rather  Crochet  Castle  and  water,  with  an  ' 
unsuitable  little  prologue.  And  therein  awaiting  the 
hand  of  the  imaginative  artist  lies  just  exposed,  but 
quite  unused,  one  really  magnificent  idea. 

“A  Bachelor’s  Family.”  By  Henry  F.  Buller.  Three 
vols.  London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

This  is  a  wearisome  three-volume  novel  of  the 
conventional  type :  baby  changed  at  birth  and  the 
resulting  complications  ;  packet  of  yellow  letters ; 
humorous  Irishman  with  an  overpowering  disposition 
to  revert,  on  the  slightest  provocation,  to  the  topic  of 
“  Ballinskellig’s  Bay”  ;  eccentric,  good-hearted  captain, 
with  impossible  habits  ;  heroic  person  of  the  upper- 
middle  class  named  Hugh,  who  (1)  rescues  a  drowning 
child,  and  (2)  prevents  a  boiler  explosion  when  a  safety- 
valve  had  jammed  and  the  engineer  and  workmen  (with 
the  usual  arrant  cowardice  of  the  British  working-man 
as  portrayed  by  the  British  novelist)  had  run  away.  The 
book  is  grammatical  and  quite  proper,  and  we  can 
imagine  people  who  will  find  it  very  readable.  It  goes 
smoothly  enough.  At  any  rate  it  will — being  in  three 
volumes — serve  as  well  as  anything  else  to  fill  up  the 
boxes  of  the  country  subscribers  to  the  London 
libraries. 
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“  A  Study  in  Prejudices.”  By  George  Paston.  London  . 

Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  is  an  exceedingly  clever  and  effective  story  by 
another  of  the  countless  “  Georges  "  whom  Heaven  hath 
sent  for  the  scourging  of  sinful  man.  It  opens  jus  a 
little  foolishly  with  a  comparison  of  Cecily  to  a 
quintessence  of  Viola,  Portia,  and  Imogen,  which  implies 
an  amount  of  wit  and  sweetness  few  heroines  could 
realize.  Yet  Cecilia  is  a  very  sweet  and  pleasant 
personage  and  perfectly  human,  and  one  soon  forgnes 
her  for  her  own  sake  that  Shakespearian  debt.  She  has 
some  playful  kissing  and  an  indiscreet  luncheon  on  her 
conscience  when  she  meets  and  marries  Miles  Dormer. 
Miles  has  sown  his  wild  oats  in  his  time,  but  being  ot  a 
jealous  disposition,  he  implores  Cecilia  to  assure  him 
that  no  one  has  kissed  her  before  he  enjoyed  that  ex¬ 
quisite  privilege.  She  very  properly  assures  him,  and 
afterwards  he  finds  out — the  way  of  it  is  just  a  little 
forced— all  about  both  the  guilty  kissing  and  the  wicked 
luncheon.  So  they  part,  and  Cecily  herself  and  the 
pungent  Mrs.  Marchmont  and  Fate  conspire  to  point  the 
moral.  Miles  is,  for  a  wonder,  a  perfectly  possible  and 
comprehensible  man.  So,  too,  is  Jasper,  the  participator 
in  the  kissing.  The  end  is  a  moving  one,  and  the  book 
deserves  reading  both  for  its  story  and  its  st)  le. 

«  Ormisdal.”  By  the  Earl  of  Dunmore,  F.R.G.S. 

London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1895. 

The  Earl  of  Dunmore  has  written  what  is  popularly 
known  as  a  “  healthy  ”  novel,  full  of  good  shooting  and 
fishing,  and  artless  love,  and  still  more  artless  machina¬ 
tions.  Torquil  saw  Magerie  momentarily  at  a  box- 
office  in  London,  and  they  loved  each  other  ever  after, 
though  Ralph  Nesbitt  showed  to  Magerie,  through 
a  telescope,  Torquil  embracing  (quite  virtuously,  as  it 
turned  out)  Flora,  a  friend  of  his  childhood.  A  book 
like  this  should  prove  a  serious  rival  to  the  trashy 
novelette  of  high  life,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  is  doing 
a  really  useful  work  in  attempting  to  oust  such  publica¬ 
tions  from  the  place  they  occupy.  But  his  English  is 
odd  at  times  ;  he  must  be  careful  not  to  write  again  of 
things  being  “unbeknown  to  the  world  in  general. 

“  Unbeknown”  is  quite  out  of  date.  The  proper  form 
— he  may  take  our  word  for  it — is  “  unbeknownst. 

“The  Evil  Guest.”  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  London  : 

Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

YVe  must  confess  we  cannot  join  in  the  general 
approval  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu.  So  far  from  hailing 
him  as  an  “artist  in  the  region  of  weird  tragedy,”  we 
must  confess  we  find  him  distinctly  tedious  and  quite 
inartistic.  To  call  him,  as  a  contemporary  does,  one  of 
“  the  great  modern  masters  of  the  art  of  Poe,  is 
nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  the  memory  of  that  con¬ 
summate  creator  of  strange  effects,  and  a  wrong  to  the 
hundred  or  so  living  writers  who  have  imitated  him  with 
’  success.  Mr.  Le  Fanu’s  method  is  the  primitive  and 
-frai baric  one  of  “piling  it  on”  ;  Marston,  the  Doomed 
|Man,  cannot  even  shoot  a  rabbit  in  the  “sombre 
[shadows”  of  his  “wild  and  gloomy  park  ”  without 
|  waking  “  sullen  echoes.”  A  great  deal  of  this  sort  of 
thing  preludes  a  trivial  and  commonplace  murder,  a 
silly  confession,  and  a  suicide  to  spare  the  gentle  reader 
the  too  great  horror  of  a  gentleman,  the  father  of  a 
featureless  heroine,  being  hung-!  The  memory  of  Poe 
has  endured  many  bitter  things,  but  this  seems  the 
I  worst.  A  kind  of  fatality  attends  it.  Not  a  feeble 

t  scribbler  can  engender  his  bit  of  would-be  weird  story 
but  some  reviewer  of  books  must  needs  drag  Poe,  more 
or  less  ingloriously,  into  the  business.  The  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Brinsley  Le  Fanu  seem  to  us  as  commonplace  as 
the  story  they  decorate — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
I  And  the  cover,  true  to  the  resolve  to  pile  on  the  horror, 
bears  bats,  and  griffins,  and  grimacing  faces,  that  might 
I  possibly  scare  a  child  of  six. 

I  “*The  New  Moon.”  By  C.  E.  Raimond.  The  Pioneer 

ISeries.  London  :  William  Heinemann.  1895. 

The  creator  of  “George  Mandeville  ”  has  taken  a 
sharp  turn.  Instead  of  a  second  dose  of  the  acrid  truth 
of  that  book,  comes  a  story  heavy  and  drooping  with 
■  sentiment,  a  love-story,  the  love-story  of  a  man  married 
f  early  to  a  foolish  and  invalid  wife.  I  he  emotional 
phases  of  the  doctor  and  the  woman  he  loves  are  drawn 


with  amazing  force  and  sympathy.  But  the  foolish  wife 
is  incredible,  a  mere  gabbling  encyclopaedia  of  popular 
superstitions,  and  she  plays  a  sufficiently  important  part 
to  make  this  book  artistically  inferior  to  the  author  s 
previous  effort.  Her  insistence  upon  unscientific  beliefs 
amounts  to  monomania,  yet  she  discusses  them,  remem¬ 
bers  them,  classifies  them,  hunts  after  new  ones,  with 
entire  mental  sanity.  Her  superstition,  we  submit, 
should  be  either  more  discriminating  or  less  coherent. 
But  in  spite  of  this  defect  the  book  is  a  profoundly 
moving  one,  seizing  hold  of  the  reader  from  the  very 
outset,  and  it  makes  a  worthy  member  of  what  promises 
to  be  a  very  brilliant  company  of  story-books  indeed. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.”  Extracted  from 
the  German  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans. 

One  vol.  „  „  „  „  . 

“  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Family  of  t  ranee.  From  the 
Journal,  Letters,  an  d  Conversations  of  the  Princess  Lamballe. 
By  a  Lady  of  Rank.  Two  vols. 

“  Private  Memoirs  of  Louis  XV.”  From  the  Memoirs  of  Mdme. 
du  Hausset.  One  vol.  London  :  H.  S.  Nichols  &  Co. 
1895. 

THE  “Collection  of  Court  Memoirs”  of  Messrs.  Nichols  & 
Co.  grows  apace.  It  was  but  a  few  months  ago  that  we 
noticed  a  reprint  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine, 
by  Mdme.  Ducrest,  in  this  series,  and  here  are  four  additional 
volumes  dealing  with  the  Ancien  Regime  and  the  Revolution.  The 
present  revival  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  remarkable 
number  of  new  or  reprinted  memoirs  of  the  Napoleonic  era  that 
have  lately  appeared.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  the 
English  reader  a  surfeit  of  French  m/moires.  The  taste  for  such 
literature  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  It  is  amusing  to  reflect  on 
the  various  aspects  of  interest  they  present  to  readers,  and  the 
varying  authority  they  have  enjoyed  from  time  to  time. 
Historians  have  been  censured  for  placing  too  great  trust  in 
“  Memoirs,”  or  they  have  been  blamed  for  neglecting  them  too 
much.  The  books  that  some  have  thought  to  contain  the  pith 
of  history,  have  been  regarded  by  others  as  in  the  mam  mere 
scandal  and  gossip.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun, 
for  example,  were  at  one  time  considered  by  many  as  purely 
apocryphal.  Now  there  are  staunch  and  able  upholders  of  their 
verity.  The  “  Lady  of  Rank”  who  edits  the  Lamballe  memoirs, 
and  gives  so  engaging  an  account  of  her  own  courage  and 
devotion,  shows  some  eagerness  in  correcting  Mdme.  Campan, 
and  is  somewhat  digressive  in  the  pursuit. .  She  also  gives  the 
Due  de  Lauzun  the  lie  direct  in  one  very  important  particular, 
though  she  does  not  hint  a  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his 
memoirs.  Her  work,  which  appeared  some  seventy  years  ago, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  class,  and  much  les=  of  a 
chronique  scandaleuse  than  the  Memoirs  of  Mdme.  du  Hausset, 
or  the  collection  of  amusing  and  malicious  sketches  and 
anecdotes  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  With  regard  to  the  latter  work,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  present  translation  should  show  some  modification  ot 
the  original.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  undue  squeamish¬ 
ness  is  to  be  charged  against  the  editor.  All  four  volumes  are 
well  printed,  embellished  with  portraits,  and  uniform  in  binding. 

“The  Due  de  Lauzun  and  the  Court  of  Louis  XV.”  From  the 
French  of  Gaston  Maugras.  London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine 
&  Co.  1895. 

M.  Gaston  Maugras  is  the  apologist  of  the  Due  de  Lauzun, 
and  applies  the  whitewash  with  good  grace.  He  regards  him 
as  a  sort  of  “  eighteenth-century  scapegoat,”  burdened  with  all 
the  sins  and  iniquities  of  his  contemporaries.  Few  men,  he 
says,  have  been  judged  more  severely,  and  few  have  deseived  it 
less.  The  age  was  licentious,  and  “  Lauzun  was  a  man  of  his 
time”  “Why  blame  him  for  that?”  asks  M.  Maugras.  Are 
we  to  forget  the  “delightful  qualities”  of  this  “much  abused 
Lauzun”?  M.  Maugras  does  not  forget  them,  but  makes  them 
to  shine  in  his  study  of  the  Duke  and  his  times.  It  is  ceitainly 
a  little  odd  that  Fersen,  the  Queen’s  friend,  should  have  praised 
Lauzun  as  a  lofty  and  noble  soul,  for  Lauzun  has  been  accused 
of  inspiring  the  animosity  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  Marie 
Antoinette.  M.  Maugras  affirms  his  strong  belief  in  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  “  Mdmoires  du  Due  de  Lauzun,”  and  supports  his 
opinion  with  some  ingenious  argument.  He  admits  that  the 
Memoirs  are  ill-written,  incoherent,  tiresome,  and  excessively 
indiscreet.  But  he  does  not  regard  them  as  infamously  libellous, 
as  Madame  de  Genlis  did,  who  professes  to  have  seen  the  true 
“  Memoirs,”  which  were  of  a  very  different  nature,  according  to 
her  testimony.  The  editor  of  the  Lamballe  recollections  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  elaborate  story  of  Lauzun’s  intrigue 
with  the  Princess  Czartoriska  is  a  pure  invention.  But  here, 
without  doubt,  the  lady  does  protest  too  much.  M.  Maugras 
reproduces  this  episode  in  the  adventurous  career  of  his  hero 
with  minute  particularity,  and  in  other  respects  follows  the 
“Mifmoires”  pretty  closely.  His  book,  however,  is  something 
more  than  a  sketch  of  Lauzun’s  remarkable  life.  It  presents  a 
vivacious  study  of  the  fashionable  society  of  the  1-  rench  Court 
under  Louis  XV.  Especially  brilliant  are  the  pictures  of  life  at 
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Chanteloup,  where,  after  the  dismissal  from  office  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  another  Court  was  established  which  completely 
outshone  that  presided  over  by  Madame  du  Barry. 

“Curious  Church  Customs."  Edited  by  William  Andrews, 
F.R.H.S.  Hull:  Andrews  &  Co.  London:  Simpkin  & 
Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Andrews  and  those  associated  with  him  have  contributed 
to  this  many-authored  volume  with  the  alliterative  title  a  good 
deal  of  curious  information  concerning  what  the  editor  terms 
“the  byways  and  highways  of  church  history.”  Many  are  the 
themes  of  antiquarian  interest  embraced  by  this  jingling  phrase. 
Canon  Benham  deals  with  customs  and  superstitions  connected 
with  baptism,  and  explains,  among  other  matters,  the  meaning 
of  “  chrisom-child,”  a  term  familiarly  used  still  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  Originally,  he  says,  the  child  to  be  baptized 
was  arrayed  in  a  white  robe  anointed  with  sacred  oil  called 
the  “  chrisom.”  If  the  child  died  within  a  month,  it  was 
shrouded  in  this  robe,  and  was  called  a  “  chrisom-child.” 
Mr.  England  Howlett  records  many  strange  customs  relating 
to  marriage  and  burial.  Miss  Florence  Peacock  writes  of 
many  occasions  for  the  ringing  of  church  bells,  most  of 
which  are  now  forgotten,  and  Mr.  Andrews  gives  a  singular 
selection  of  inscriptions  on  bells,  and  of  “  laws  of  the  belfry,” 
some  of  which  are  set  forth  in  quaint  verse.  Among  other  con¬ 
tributions  to  this  instructive  volume  we  must  mention  “Armour 
in  Churches,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.  ;  “  Holy  Day 
Customs,”  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Tyack ;  and  “Shorthand  in  Church,” 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon. 

“The  Life  of  Charles  Loring  Brace.”  Edited  by  his  Daughter. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Charles  Loring  Brace  was  an  ardent  philanthropist, 
well  known  in  England  for  his  active  benevolence  and  as  the 
founder  of  the  successful  Children’s  Aid  Society  in  New  York. 
He  was  a  New  Englander  by  birth,  and  like  most  of  his  country¬ 
men  was  fond  of  European  travel.  Passing  through  Austria  in 
1851  he  was  imprisoned  as  a  sympathizer  with  Kossuth.  He 
gives  an  amusing  account  of  his  devices  for  communicating  with 
the  outer  world.  There  was  a  priest  about  to  be  released  who 
had  undertaken  to  convey  his  letters  in  the  lining  of  his  boots. 
As  they  were  under  the  watch  of  the  soldiers,  and  no  conversa¬ 
tion  was  permitted,  Mr.  Brace  was  puzzled  to  find  a  way  to  name 
his  friend  to  the  priest.  The  latter,  however,  managed  to  ques¬ 
tion  him  as  he  recited  his  prayers.  “  As  they  passed  and  re¬ 
passed  in  their  walk  :  ‘What  did  you  say  is  his  name?’  (In 
louder  tones  from  his  prayer-book)  ‘O  !  Maria  beatissime  !  ’ 
Then  as  he  passed  again,  ‘  Ora  pro  nobis  !  MacCurdy,  did  you 
say?  O  holdseligste  !  Segnet  uns  !  O  sanctissime  ! ’”  Thus  his 
letters  were  taken  to  Mr.  MacCurdy,  American  Chargd  d’ Affaires 
at  Vienna.  Of  his  work  in  the  New  York  slums  an  interesting 
account  is  given  by  Miss  Brace.  His  life  is  chiefly  set  forth  in 
his  letters,  and  these  leave  a  vivid  impression  of  his  activity  and 
many-sided  sympathy.  They  are  not  all  addressed  to  philan¬ 
thropic  friends  such  as  Miss  Carpenter  and  Theodore  Parker. 
Through  his  relationship  with  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  who  married  his 
cousin,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Darwin, 
and  other  eminent  figures  in  the  world  of  science. 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

/T'*HE  opening  article  of  the  Edinburgh ,  which  is  a  strong 
number,  is  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  “  Progress  of 
Canada”  since  the  beginning  of  Her  Majesty’s  reign.  So 
complex  a  theme  as  the  development  of  Canada  during  more 
than  half  a  century  naturally  lends  itself  to  summary  only, 
but  the  writer  is  a  skilful  summarist  of  the  salient  features 
of  Canadian  growth,  and  the  cheerful  tone  he  adopts  is  well 
justified.  Students  of  Dante  will  find  full  of  interest  “  The 
Classical  Studies  of  Dante,”  a  paper  on  Dante’s  quotations  or 
adaptations  of  classical  writers  and  Scripture,  suggested  by 
various  works  of  Dr.  Witte,  Dr.  Schiick,  and  others,  the  most 
recent  of  which  is  Gioachimo  Szombathely’s  “  Dante  e  Ovidio,” 
published  at  Trieste  in  1887.  The  writer  distinguishes  between 
direct  and  palpable  quotations  from  Latin  poets  and  others,  and 
adaptations  or  “  echoes,”  as  he  terms  them.  Of  the  second 
he  gives  some  curious  examples.  Among  other  points 
made  by  him,  is  the  correction  of  the  impression,  common  even 
among  reputable  writers  on  Dante,  that  the  poet  was  a  frequent 
quoter  of  Horace.  An  excellent  and  extremely  sympathetic 
article  on  the  author  of  that  exquisite  book,  the  “  Rdcit  d’une 
Sceur,”  is  suggested  by  Mrs.  Bishop’s  recent  “  Memoir  of  Mrs. 
Augustus  Craven  (Pauline  de  la  Ferronays).”  Like  the  writer, 
we  hope  that  the  memoir  will  move  many  to  read  the 
“  Rdcit,’’  but  we  fear  the  book  is  as  little  read  in  England 
as  Montalembert.  History  and  politics  are  scarcely  represented 
in  the  new  Edmburgh  as  much  as  usual.  The  article 
“Alter  Fritz,”  however,  is  a  capital  study  in  brief  compass 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  inspired  by  the  “Political  Corre¬ 
spondence  ”  of  Frederick,  and  other  works  concerning  him,  now 
in  course  of  publication.  The  art  of  extracting  the  plums 
of  a  book  is  well  exemplified  in  the  review  of  General 
Thi^bault’s  “  Memoires.”  This  is  one  of  those  useful  articles 


that  should  induce  its  readers  to  look  up  General  Thiebault’s 
three  volumes,  if  they  do  not  already  know  them.  These 
memoirs  have  been  undeservedly  neglected,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think,  and  are  better  worth  reading  than  several  recent 
books  of  the  kind  that  have  been  more  discussed.  Among  other 
articles  of  note  in  the  Edmburgh  we  must  mention  the  review  of 
Messrs.  Lethaby  and  Swainson’s  “  Sancta  Sophia,”  and  an  able 
notice  of  Sir  William  Fraser’s  privately  printed  volumes  on 
“  The  Sutherland  Book.” 

The  Church  Quarterly  honours  the  recent  Laud  Commemora¬ 
tion  in  an  article,  of  which  the  first  instalment  only  is  given, 
dealing  with  the  various  estimates  of  the  Archbishop  held  by 
historians,  and  the  Laudian  reaction  that  set  in  with  the  Oxford 
Movement.  In  the  rather  formidable  list  of  books  at  the  head 
of  the  article,  we  find  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson’s  “  William  Laud,”  which 
the  reviewer  calls  a  “  curious  contribution  ”  to  the  subject, 
and  we  doubt  not  it  is  correctly  described.  Mr.  Hutton’s  recent 
book  is,  of  course,  commended  ;  but  Mr.  Hutton  is  entreated  to 
expand  it.  After  handling  the  absurd  and  vulgar  “  Life  ”  of  the 
Archbishop  by  “A  Romish  Recusant”  in  an  excellent  fashion, 
the  reviewer  himself  deals  capably  with  the  subject  of  Laud’s 
career.  In  “Evolution  and  Man’s  Place  in  Nature,”  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond’s  Lowell  Lectures  come  under  examination,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  “  Ascent  of  Man  ”  proves  as  little  satisfactory 
to  a  Church  Quarterly  reviewer  as  to  scientific  critics.  The 
weakness  of  Mr.  Drummond’s  argument  is  neatly  exposed. 
Mr.  Froude’s  “Erasmus,”  the  “Life  and  Letters  of  Dean 
Church,”  and  “  Divorce,”  are  dealt  with  in  other  articles,  and 
among  subjects  of  more  purely  ecclesiastical  interest,  we  note 
“  The  Troper  and  the  Gradual,”  and  “  Pseudo-Mozarabic 
Offices.” 

Americans  should  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  who  in 
the  May  number  of  Harper's  points  out  that  they  may  like 
London  for  its  “  historical  associations,”  yet  there  is  “  plenty  of 
this  sort  of  delight  here  in  America.”  He,  at  least,  does  not 
indulge  the  sentiment  by  falling  back  solely  on  the  memory  of 
Pocahontas.  He  can  be  very  happy,  he  tells  us,  when  he  finds 
himself  at  Carlyle’s  favourite  tobacconist’s  in  Chelsea,  but  he 
feels  prouder  in  his  journey  through  Mississippi  when  he 
reaches  Biloxi,  and  thinks  of  De  Soto,  and  stands  where  M. 
d’Iberville  planted  the  French  flag  in  1699.  “In  Sunny 
Mississippi  ’’  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Ralph’s  pleasant  paper.  It  is 
prettily  illustrated  with  scenes  in  Biloxi  and  Jackson,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  Jefferson  Davis’s  home  at  Beauvoir.  In  “  Some 
Wanderings  in  Japan,”  we  have  a  further  instalment  of  beautiful 
drawings  by  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons.  Another  notable  illustrated 
article  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  “  Museum  of  the  Prado,” 
at  Madrid,  by  Mr.  Royal  Cortissoz,  with  a  dozen  or  more  admir¬ 
able  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces  of  Velasquez,  Titian, 
Rubens,  and  other  artists,  mostly  after  photographs  by  Laurent 
of  Madrid.  Mr.  F.  du  Mond  contributes  further  illustrations 
to  the  “Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc,”  translated  from 
the  remarkable  memoir  of  the  Sieur  Louis  de  Conte.  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells,  in  “  True,  I  talk  of  dreams,”  shows  that  he  has  no 
cause  to  lament,  with  Charles  Lamb,  the  poverty  of  his  dreams  ; 
and  Mr.  Owen  Wister  tells  a  pathetic  Mexican  story,  “  La  Tinaja 
Bonita,”  which  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  F.  Remington. 


NOTES. 

'THE  neat  and  handy  “Scott  Library”  is  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  “Selected  Essays  of  De  Quincey,”  edited  by 
Sir  George  Douglas  (Walter  Scott).  The  essays  are  repro¬ 
duced,  we  are  glad  to  note,  in  their  original  form,  and  the. 
selection  is  an  excellent  one.  ^ 

Mr.  Mowbray  Morris  contributes  an  interesting  note  on 
Michael  Scott  by  way  of  preface  to  “Tom  Cringle’s  Log,” 
illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Symington,  the  new  volume  of  Messrs. 
Macmillan  &  Co.’s  series  of  “  Illustrated  Standard  Novels.” 
It  is  strange  that  so  little  should  be  known  of  the  author  of 
two  such  masterpieces  of  fiction  as  this  novel  and  its  still  more 
remarkable  companion,  “The  Cruise  of  the  Midge."  No 
memory  remains,  says  Mr.  Morris,  of  what  manner  of  man  Scott 
was,  and  how  he  bore  himself  among  his  fellows,  in  business 
and  pleasure,  in  sport,  travel,  and  adventure.  In  Jamaica  there 
is  scarcely  a  tradition  of  him,  and  he  remains  but  the  shadow 
of  a  name,  yet  one  of  the  greatest  in  reputation  among  romancers. 
Mr.  Symington’s  drawings  have  a  fair  measure  of  spirit.  It  is 
inconceivable,  indeed,  that  an  artist  should  fail  to  do  justice  to 
so  alluring  a  subject  for  illustration  as  Michael  Scott’s  novel. 

Among  other  new  editions  we  have  received  George  Eliot’s 
“Adam  Bede,”  vol.  i.  (Blackwood  &  Sons),  the  first  of  the 
“  Standard  Edition,”  excellent  in  type,  paper,  and  binding  ; 
Lord  Lytton’s  “  Pelham”  (Routledge  &  Sons),  the  “  New  Kneb- 
worth  Edition,”  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and  bound  in  a 
pleasing  red  cloth  ;  “  Lives  of  Drake  and  Cavendish,”  and 
“Tales,”  by  Miss  Edgeworth — two  volumes  of  Messrs.  Blackie’s 
“School  and  Home  Library”  ;  and  “The  Best  of  Both  Worlds,” 
by  Thomas  Binney  (Edward  Knight),  a  popular  work  formerly 
known  under  the  title  of  “Is  it  Possible  to  Make  the  Best  of 
Both  Worlds?” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  GO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
“XVII  CENTURY” 
CARPETS 

MAPLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 
TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price 
before  deciding  elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the 
antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON 

VINOLIA 

Allays  Itching,  Burning,  Roughness. 

An  Efficacious,  Sanitary,  Harmless  Cream,  Is.  lid. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third.”  I 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd, 

TOBACCONISTS 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

TC  Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Mm/L  Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 

,,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT  (Tea-like). 

A  thin  beverage  of  full  flavour,  now  with  many  beneficially  taking  the  place  of 
tea.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy 
without  unduly  exciting  the  system.— Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins  by  Grocers  labelled 
‘‘JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.” 

ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NEW  MOT) EL,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  81n. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


SUN 


LIFE 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 


LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  following 
Clause : — 

PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS  ] 

Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

A  ADMINISTRATION. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society,  if  so  requested  by  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  Policy 
moneys  upon  grant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration,  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided,  and  upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations)  either  pay  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  exceeding 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  or  so  much 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  aforesaid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  under  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Statute.” 


S.  S P.  ERARD,  SKE 18  fit  Marlborough  St.,  London,  % 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

DIRECT  TO  THE  LEGAL  PERSONAL 

U  REPRESENTATIVE  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Executors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  Secretary, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.' 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies'  Hemstitched,  per  doz. . 
Ladies’  „  •••  3<j.  Gents  „  „  . 

Gents’  1,  11  •••  3s-  3“.  I 


as. 

3s- 


gd. 

nd. 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 

cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d.  j  2j  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n)d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Fnlled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4)d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 

Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  &*< :.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  —  Ladies’,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  Gents',  4-fold, 
4s.  nd.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 
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The  List  of  Applications  will  open  on  Monday ,  the  29th  April ,  and  close  on  or  before 
Tuesday ,  the  30th  April,  1895,  at  4  p.m.  for  Town,  and  the  following  morning 
for  the  Country. 


LOUISE  &  CO.  LIMITED 

(“MADAME  LOUISE”). 

Consisting  of  five  separate  businesses  in  REGENT  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET, 

BROMPTON  ROAD,  and  elsewhere. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts ,  1862  to  1893,  to  hereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders  is 

limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  £163,000, 

DIVIDED  INTO 

80,000  Cumulative  5J  per  cent.  Preference  Shares  of  £1  each. 
80,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each. 

3,000  Founders’  Shares  of  £1  each. 


The  Preference  Shares  will  be  entitled  out  of  the  profits  to  a  fixed  Cumulative  Preferential  Dividend  of  5^  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half' 
yearly  on  the  1st  February  and  1st  August  in  each  year,  and  they  will  also  be  entitled  to  rank  in  respect  of  Capital  and  Dividend  on  the  Property 
and  Assets  of  the  Company  in  priority  to  the  Ordinary  and  Founders’  Shares.  The  first  Dividend  will  be  calculated  from  the  due  dates  of  the 
Instalments. 

After  payment  in  each  year  of  a  Dividend  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  the  surplus  profits,  subject  to  the  provision  of  a  Reserve 
Fund,  will  be  divisible  in  equal  moieties  between  the  holders  of  the  Ordinary  and  Founders’  Shares. 

It  is  not  in  contemplation  to  create  any  Debenture  Debt  or  Mortgages,  so  that  the  Preference  Shares  will  be 
the  first  capital  charge  upon  the  undertaking. 

45>35°  Ordinary  Shares  and  37,000  Preference  Shares  have  already  been  applied  for  by  the  Directors  and  their  friends,  employees  and  others,, 
and  applications  at  par  for  the  remaining  Preference  and  Ordinary  Shares  may  be  lodged  with  the  Company’s  Bankers,  payable  as  follows : 

5b.  per  Share  on  Application,  5s.  per  Share  on  Allotment,  and  10s.  on  the  1st  of  June,  1895. 


Directors. 

D.  H.  EVANS,  314  Oxford  Street,  W.,  Chairman. 

R.  W.  BURBIDGE,  Wraxhall,  Castelnau,  Barnes,  S.W. 

JAMES  BOYTON,  6  Vere  Street,  W. 

J.  B.  THOMPSON,  266  Regent  Street,  W. ,  Managing  Director. 

JSanhers. 

LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  21 
Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

JBrohers. 

JOHN  PRUST  &  CO.,  37  Throgmorton  Street,  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

ALFRED  R.  GERY,  2  Vere  Street,  W. 

Secretary?  {pro  tem.)  anb  ©ttlces. 

THOMAS  NEVELL,  26  Leadenhall  Buildings,  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  as  a  going  concern  and 
extend  the  prosperous  and  well-known  business  of  Bonnet  Makers  and 
Milliners,  carried  on  under  the  styles  of — 

Louise  and  Co.,  266,  268  Regent)  at  Regent  Circus,  corner 
Street,  W. ;  r  of  Regent  Street  and 

Marguerite,  234  Oxford  Street,  W.J  Oxford  Street. 

Louise  and  Co.,  210,  210A  Regent  Street,  W.  ; 

Louise  and  Co.,  59  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

The  Bonnet  Box,  74,  75  High  Street,  Shoreditch,  E. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  business  are  situated  in  Regent  Street  and 
Oxford  Street,  two  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  of  the  West  End  of 
London ;  they  have  for  many  years  been  firmly  established  in  public 
favour,  and  eujoy  a  world-wide  reputation  for  novelty  of  design  and 
excellence  of  taste. 

The  business  was  founded  upward  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Thompson  (known  as  “Madame 
Louise”),  who  has  with  the  active  support  of  her  daughv 
ter,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Webb,  and  her  son,  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson, 
developed  it  from  comparatively  small  proportions  until 
it  has  reached  its  present  foremost  position  in  the  trade ; 
the  profits  made  in  the  business,  as  shown  hereunder,  and  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  firm  has  become  a  household  word  in  fashionable  circles, 
clearly  indicate  that  the  management  is  conducted  on  a  sound  commercial 
basis. 

The  success  of  the  firm  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  principle  adopted 
of  keeping  the  stock  representing  the  very  latest  designs  of  fashions  and  of 
the  best  quality  only,  which  has  the  double  advantage  of  securing  the 
customers’  approval,  and  of  avoiding  loss  through  deterioration  in  condi¬ 
tion.  The  turnover  having  reached  very  large  dimensions,  the  stock-in- 
trade  is  on  an  average  sold  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  is  therefore  always  fresh  and  clean. 

The  great  vitality  of  the  business  and  the  existing  capabilities  of  expan¬ 


sion,  point  to  its  becoming,  with  continued  judicious  management,  still 
more  successful  in  the  future,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  striking 
success  and  rapid  development  attained  by  other  retail  businesses  which, 
after  their  conversion  into  Joint  Stock  Companies,  have  almost  invariably 
experienced  a  considerable  addition  of  public  support. 

The  main  premises,  on  which  the  business  is  conducted,  consist  of  a 
number  of  conveniently  adapted  and  luxuriously  appointed  shops  in 
exceptionally  favourable  positions  in  the  West  End,  and  a  reference  to  the 
accompanying  sketches  will  be  of  interest  as  showing  the  extent  of  the 
frontages  and  character  of  the  premises.  Considerable  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  in  adapting  same  to  the  requirements  of  the  business, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shoreditch  premises,  they  are  efficiently 
provided  throughout  the  buildings  with  Fixtures,  Fittings,  Electric  Light, 
and  other  modern  appliances  necessary  for  expeditiously  carrying  on  the 
large  trade. 

The  valuable  and  extensive  leasehold  premises  in  Regent  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  and  High  Street,  Shoreditch,  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company  are 
held  for  unexpired  terms  varying  from  about  25J  years  to  io|  years,  and 
those  in  Brompton  Road  for  about  2J  years,  at  a  total  annual  rental  of 
£3,560.  A  part  of  the  premises  in  Regent  Circus  was  sub-let  many  years, 
ago  at  a  rental  of  £400  per  annum,  until  March,  1899.  This  site  is  in  one 
of  the  best  trade  centres  in  the  whole  of  London,  and  will,  so  soon  as 
available,  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  Company's  premises. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Thompson,  the  founder  of  the  business,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Webb,  have  entered  into  an  Agreement  with  the  Company  to  continue  the 
active  management  of  the  business  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  years, 
whilst  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson  has,  under  a  similar  Agreement,  joined  the  Board 
as  Managing  Director,  their  total  remuneration  having  been  fixed  at 
£1,000  per  annum,  payable  out  of  the  Company’s  net  profits  exceeding 
£10,000,  so  that  they  will  receive  no  remuneration  until  the  Ordinary 
Shareholders  have  received  at  least  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  other  members  of  the  Board  are  also  all  practical  business  mere 
connected  with  other  successful  trading  establishments. 

The  existing  arrangements  with  the  experienced  staff  of  Assistants  will 
also  be  continued,  and  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  judicious  and  liberal 
allotment  of  the  Company’s  Share  Capital  to  applications  received  from 
the  staff,  as  well  as  from  customers,  so  that  they  will  have  a  direet  interest 
in  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  business. 

As  the  business  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  for  cash,  practically  no  bad 
debts  are  incurred ;  the  averaging  losses  during  the  last  four  years  have 
been  less  than  £60  per  annum. 

Messrs.  Viney,  Price  and  Goodyear,  the  well-known  Chartered. 
Accountants,  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  business,  which 
have  been  very  carefully  kept,  and  their  certificate  as  to  profits  earned  is  as- 
follows  : — 

99  Cheapside, 

London,  E.C.,  20 th  April ,  1895. 

The  Directors  of 

LOUISE  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Dear  Sirs, 

We  have  acted  for  some  years  as  Accountants  to  the  firm  of  Louise  & 
Co.,  and  have  prepared  their  Annual  Balance  Sheets  and  Profit  and  Loss 
Accounts. 

We  certify  that  the  Profits  of  the  Businesses  carried  on  a  the  following 
establishments,  viz.,  Nos.  210  and  210A  Regent  Street,  No  266  and  268 
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Regent  Street,  No.  234  Oxford  Street.  No.  59  Brompton  Roaddnnngthe 
Four  years  ending  23rd  February,  1895,  and  including  also  the  Shop  at 
Nos.  74  and  75  High  Street,  Shoreditch,  for  four  years  ending  31st 
December,  1894,  have  been  as  follows 

Year  1891,  ending  23rd  February,  1892 
,,  1892,  ,,  23rd  „  1893 

,,  1893.  ..  23rd  >■  i894 

.,  1894,  ,,  23rd  ,,  i°95 

hi  these  accounts  due  provision  has  been  made  for  Depreciation  of  Leases, 
Fixtures  and  Furniture,  and  for  Bad  Debts.  Interest  °"  ^pdal,  ® 
Remuneration  of  Partners  employed  in  the  Business,  ha^notf^®®n  f, 
against  the  Profit.  We  also  certify  that  during  the  above  four  years  the 
Cash  Sales  have  averaged  88}  per  cent,  of  the  total  turnover. 

We  are,  Dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

VINEY,  PRICE  &  GOODYEAR, 

Chartered  Accountants. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  valuable  leasehold  properties, 
including  the  stock-in-trade,  the  goodwill  of  the  business,  the  fixtures, 
fittings  furniture,  house  linen,  electric  lighting  and  other  goods,  chattels 
and  effects  connected  with  the  business,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors, 
who  as  promotors  make  a  profit,  at  ^157.5°°.  Payable  “  }°  one'ba  ^t 
cash  and  one-half  in  Ordinary  or  Preference  Shares  or  cash,  or  partly  in 
cash  and  partly  in  Shares  at  the  option  of  the  Company 

The  financial  year  of  the  business  closed  on  the  23rd  February  last,  and 
the  business,  together  with  the  benefit  of  all  contracts  made  and  profits 
accruing  as  from  that  date,  less  Interest  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
purchase-money  up  to  date  of  completion,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  It  has  been  further  agreed  that  the  Book  Debs  outstanding  at  the 
rate  of  the  stock-taking  on  the  23rd  February  last  are  to  be  collected  by  the 
Company  for  account  of  the  Vendors,  who  will,  on  the  other  hand,  dis¬ 
charge  all  liabilities  up  to  the  same  date. 

The  turnover  of  the  business  in  the  current  year 
is  considerably  ahead  of  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 

It  is  intended,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made,  to 
open  other  establishments  in  neighbourhoods  where  their  want  is  felt,  and  the 
Directors  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  additions,  conducted  on 
principles  which  have  proved  so  successful,  will  add  materially  to  the 

v  °1It11?anaylsS0ini“™^ed  to  carry  out  a  plan  which  has  for  years  been  con¬ 
sidered  and  matured  by  Mrs.  Thompson,  of  extending  the  scope  of  the 
business  by  adding  a  high-class  dressmaking  department,  and  there  are 
many  circumstances  in  the  conditions  of  the  present  business  which  augur 
well  for  the  success  of  such  new  departure. 

Taking  the  net  profits  of  £13,899  as  a  basis,  without  any 
further  increase,  there  will  be  required  to  pay 

51  per  cent,  interest  on  £80,000  Preference 

QVi  fl,T6S  •  •  •  •  •  •  *.*  * 

7  per  cent,  interest  on  £80,000  Ordinary 

Shares . . 

Total  .  .  £10,000 

leaving  a  surplus  of  £3,699  for  management  expenses,  additional 
dividend  and  reserve. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  present  net  income 
covers  the  amount  required  for  payment  of  interest 
on  the  Preference  Shares  nearly  three  times  over. 


With  the  influx  of  trade  from  the  above  extensions,  the  directors  hope 
that  an  annual  net  profit  sufficient  to  pay  12  per  cent, 
dividend  on  the  Ordinary  Shares  may  soon  be  anticipated, 
which,  with  the  publicity  given  to  the  business  by  its  conversion  into  a 
Joint  Stock  Company,  and  ti.e  direct  interest  of  employees  and  customers 
in  its  prosperity,  should  be  further  increased,  when  a  more  prosperous 
condition  of  business  returns  after  the  period  of  depression  through  which 
trade  generally  has  passed. 

The  following  approximate  present  Market  quotations  are  an  indication 
of  the  appreciation  in  which  investments  in  similar  successful  retail  busi¬ 
nesses  are  held  : — 

Harrod’s  Stores,  Limited,  formed  in  1889  : 

Ordinary  Shares — £1  Shares,  70s. — 75s. ;  Preference  Shares — Nil. 

D.  H.  Evans  &  Co., ‘Limited,  formed  in  1894: 

Ord.  Shares — L 1  Shares,  45s. — 47s.  6d. ;  Pref.  Shares,  £  I  Shares,  25s. — 27s.  6d. 

J.  R.  Roberts’  Stores,  Limited,  formed  in  1894  : 

Ord.  Shares — £1  Shares,  27s.  6d. — 30s.  ;  Pref.  Shares,  £  1  Shares,  23s.  9d.— 25s. 
John  Barker  &  Company,  Limited,  formed  in  1894: 

Ordinary  Shares — £1  Shares,  45s.— 50s.  ;  Preference  Shares— £5  Shares,  £6  5s. 

The  Founders'  Shares  have  all  been  applied  for,  and  will  be  allotted  in 
full  to  the  Vendors  or  their  nominees,  who  have  guaranteed  the  subscription 
of  the  Capital  required  by  the  Company,  so  that  the  Company  will 
commence  its  business  with  the  whole  of  its  capital  assured. 

All  expenses  of  the  formation  and  registration  of  the  company  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Founders'  Shares. 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  subject  to  all  existing  contracts  of  the 
ordinary  trade  character,  but  including  as  they  do  numerous  contracts  with 
employees,  manufacturers,  customers  and  others,  they  cannot  be  specified. 
There  are  also  other  contracts,  including  one  dated  4th  April,  1895, 
between  Mrs.  E.  A.  Thompson,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Webb,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  the  Industrial  Contract  Syndicate,  Limited,  which  may  fall  within 
Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867.  Subscribers  will  be  held  to  have 
had  notice  thereof,  and  to  have  waived  all  rights  to  be  supplied  with 
particulars  of  such  contracts,  and  to  have  agreed  with  the  Company,  as 
Trustee  for  the  Directors  and  other  persons  liable,  not  to  make  any  claim 
whatsoever,  or  to  take  any  proceedings  under  the  said  section,  or  under  the 
Directors'  Liability  Act,  1890,  in  respect  of  any  non-compliance  with  the 
said  section,  or  of  any  misstatement  in  the  Prospectus  made  in  the  bond  fide 
belief  that  it  is  true. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  under  date  of  22nd  April,  1895,  for 
the  sale  of  the  business,  and  made  between  the  Industrial  Contract 
Syndicate,  Limited,  as  Vendors,  and  the  Company  as  Purchasers;  and 
three  other  agreements  of  the  same  date,  relating  to  the  appointments  of 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Thompson,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Webb,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  as 
Manageresses  and  Managing  Director  respectively.  Copies  of  these  agree¬ 
ments,  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  the 
certificate  of  Messrs.  Viney,  Price  and  Goodyear,  can  be  seen  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Company's  Solicitor. 

Application  will  be  made  for  a  settlement  and  quotation  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

Applications  for  Ordinary  and  Preference  Shares 
should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company, 
Limited,  21  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  or  their  Branches, 
with  a  remittance  for  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Company,  from  the  Bankers,  and  from  the  Solicitor. 

London,  26 th  April,  1895. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


patron— l£er  fHost  (ffitacious  fBajests  tf)e  <®ueen. 

President—  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman — Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman — Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P, 
Secretary — CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


APPEAL. 

HE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  he  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  o  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Tota  fives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  So.,  69  Strand ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  In  the  United 
Kingdom.;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 


President—  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

(G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurers  jH<  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 
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Remington 

Typewriter. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  DO  YOUR 
WRITING  IN  THE  OLD  WAY. 


The  daily  use  of  the  REMINGTON  in  the  Royal  Household  is  only 
another  indication  of  its  growing  popularity,  which  is  further  evinced  by  the 
fact  that  our  Machines  are  used  in  all  Departments  of  Her  Majesty’s  Service 

— 10  REMINGTON’S  being  in  use  to  1  of  all  other  makes 
combined. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

'T'hE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED.  FIRE, 
X  Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capita],  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,300,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT, 

100  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  E.C. 


St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAINWRIGHT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

i 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  C haring-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

‘  ‘  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.  ” 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams— “Shipwrecked,  London.” 


r'lTY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Sq., 

^  for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Established  1807. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  from  children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.  Over 
461,850  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  formation  of  the  charity  up  to 
the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Society’s  Bankers,  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary. 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAK,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Graeechureh  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


At  the  Investigation  in  1884  and  1889  Early  Bonus, 

The  Scottish  Union  &  National  Insurance  Company 

Policies,  Whole  Life,  received  for  each  year  since  they  began  to  rank, 

^  A  Bonus  Addition,  of  «E2  per  cent.  JFt 

FIRJE  IN S  TJTtAN CJE. — Almost  all  Descriptions  of  Property 
Insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Edinburgh— 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE ;  London— 3  KING  WILLIAM 
STREET,  E.C. ;  Dublin-28  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,660,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  ANEK 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1824.  Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterunc, 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY : 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 
Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 


RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq, 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq, 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 
SirC.  RIVERS  WILSON,  K.C.M.G. 
C.B. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 


LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses, 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

DEATH  DUTIES.  ’  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  ESTATE 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 
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PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
City  Office;  14,  COBNHILL,  E.C. 

laims  Paid  on  Proof  of  Death  and  Title.  Intermediate  Bonuses 
Endowment  Assurances  with  Profits. 

Half-Credit  System  Policies.  Non-forfeitable  Policies. 
Special  Advantages  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Professions. 

DEATH  DUTIES. 

PROVISION  MAY  BE  MADE  BY  MEANS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  MEET  THESE  DUTIES. 

Any  New  or  Old  Policy-absolutely  the  property  of  the  ^s7ne^Vt  E^tat^Dutv 
fhenever  desired,  during  lifetime,  making  the  Claim  payable  to  meet  Estate  Duty 

EF0RE  Probate  is  obtained. 

SFaVdUSNUDRSHENDERS  PAID  "i  1||§|| 
BONUSES  DECLARED  .  3, 288,23b 

urther  Information  on  Appliranon.^^g  STEVENS>  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 

SPECIAL  INSURANCE 

FOR  THE 

TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES, 

COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 

fltCCIDENTS  and 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

MTING  an  ANNUITY  at  Practically  ORDINARY  PREMIUMS. 

SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 

With  Disablement  Allowances  up  to  £12  a  Week,  and  a 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICY, 

Wanted  by  the  OCEAN  ACCIDENT  &  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  &  44  MOOEGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871.  SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL,  £263,720. 

SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

f  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
IAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  PLEASURE  CRUISES  FOR 

SPAIN,  SICILY,  the  ADRIATIC,  &c.  . 

The  Steamship  “  GARONNE,”  3876  tons  register,  now  on  a  cruise  to  the  MEDITERRANEAN 
and  ADRIATIC,  will  leave  VENICE  on  the  10th  May  for  TRIESTE,  RAGUSA,  CORFU,  MALTA, 
PHILIFI’EVILLE,  ALGIERS,  and  GIBRALTAR,  arriving  at  London  29th  May. 

Passengers  embarking  at  Venice  should  leave  London  not  later  than  by  the  11  a.  m.  train  on 
2th  May.  Fare,  including  first-class  Railway  Ticket  from  London  to  Venice,  37  Guineas. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 


Enel 


,,  .  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  ) 

Managers .  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  j 


Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West- 
l  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


TARURY 

•L'  HARR 


LANE  THEATRE  —  Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES.  For  Full  Particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


rr.  TAMES’S— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

->  Lessee  and  Manager.— EVERY  EVENING  at  o,  LAST  NIGHTS  of  THE 
IMPORTANCE  OF  BEING  EARNEST,  a  Trivial  Comedy  for  Serious  People, 
receded  at  8  no  bv  IN  THE  SEASON.  Doors  open  8,  Commence  8.30,  Carriages 
D45  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PHILISTINES,  by  HENRY  ARTHUR 
ONES,  will  shortly  be  produced.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily  10  till  5. 
eats  may  be  booked  by  letter,  telegTam,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES  b 
HEATRE. 


DOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

■tV  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  103rd  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN 
10  till  6.  Admission  is.  ~ 

ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Sec. 

CT.  GEORGE’S  GALLERY,  14  Grafton  Street,  Bond 

v_?  Street.  Now  on  Exhibition,  Water-Colour  Drawings  of  Spanish  and  other  subjects  by 
GARDEN  G.  SMITH.  R.S.W.  Admission  with  catalogue  is. 

PALL  MALL  CLUB,  6a  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

JL  ESTABLISHED  (1893)  FOR  SOCIAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Town  Members  £3  3s.  per  annum.  Country  Members  £1  is.  per  annum. 

The  "original"  members  list  is  closed. 

New  Members  are  now  being  elected  at  the  nominal  Entrance  Fee  of  10s.  for  Town  and  5*- 
for  Country. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  at  the  above  address. 


ARTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

TION  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  SATURDAY,  May  nth,  at  half-past  six  o'clock.  His  Grace  the 
DUKE  of  FIFE,  Kt.P.C.,  in  the  chair. 

Dinner  Tickets,  including  wines,  one  guinea.  Donations  will  be  received  and 
thankfully  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  Bart.,  R  A.,  Hon.  Secretary . 

ALFRED  WATERHOUSE,  R.A.,  Treasurer. 
DOUGLAS  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  James’  Street,  S.W. 


FREEHOLD  CROUND  RENTS,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  May,  1895,  at  Half-past 
One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
Freehold  Ground  Rents  and  Reversions  of  premises  as  under,  viz.  : 

Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  Ground  Rent  ^iS5°  per  annum. 

•  >  27  to  35  ,,  ,,  ,,  ..  2430  „ 

No.  61, 62  Gracechurch  Street,  ,,  >,  2010  ,, 

No.  7  Warwick  Lane,  ,,  >>  *75  >> 

No.  9  King  Street,  Aldgate,  ,,  >>  92  >> 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together 
with  the  conditions  of  sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  “Tender  for  Freehold 
Ground  Rent,  Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  &c."  (stating  the  premises 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  this 
Office,  and  must  be  delivered  before  one  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 
Tender. 

Persons  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  agent,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock  on  the  said  day,  and  be  then 
prepared  (if  their  Tender  be  accepted)  to  pay  the  required  deposit  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money,  and  to  execute  an  agreement  for  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  sale. 


Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall, 
26th  March,  1895. 


H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

Principal  Clerk. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  ^20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


■Radley  college.— scholarships,  1895.— t wo  of  £8o> 

d- one  of  ,£50,  one  of  ,£40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 


the  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


W/ESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION 

■  *  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident,  Queen  s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Deans  Yard,  Westminster. 


"DLUN DELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon.— Seven  (or 

more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  15,  will  be  AWARDED  after  Examination 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master. 

'TREBOVIR  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  &  3  Trebovir  Road, 

l  South  Kensington,  S.W.  Advanced  Classes  for  Girls  and  Elementary 
Classes  for  Children.  Principal,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Cole  The  Summer  Term  will 
commence  Thursday,  May  2nd.  Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application. 

r'LIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

^  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  .£25  o  X»5 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  jCgo  a  year  in  cases  °  ^c  0  as 
who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secr  *  v  c 
College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 

UNIVERSITY,  ARMY,  or  General  Preparation.— M. A. 

Cantab  (Honours,  late  Scholar)  can  receive  a  Pupil  into  his  house  So  'n'^s  from  Dondoiu 
Classics.  Mathematics,  Science,  Modern  Languages.  Special  attention  to  a  delicate  or  bat  k 
pupil.  Address,  M.  A.,  53  Conduit  Street,  London,  N\  . 

T  ANCING  COLLEGE,  SUSSEX.-Thc  Summer  Term 

■L'  win  begin  on  MAY  6.  AMBROSE  J.  WILSON.  V  )>  ■  llea.iHa.irr 

T  ANCING  COLLEGE  OPEN  EXH I BITIONS^ Four 


of  50  Guineas,  See 
Head  Master 


The  Saturday  Review. 


27  April,  1895. 


ST. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL 
AND  COLLEGE. 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  VOLUMES. 


ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  EXHIBITIONS. 

An  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  on  SEPTEMBER  25th,  1895,  and 
succeeding  days,  for  the  awarding  of  the  following  : 

1.  A  Scholarship  of  7(75  for  one  year  to  the  best  candidate  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics  who  is  under  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

2.  A  Scholarship  of  7^75  for  one  year  to  the  best  candidate  in  Biology 
(Animal  and  Vegetable)  and  Physiology  who  is  under  twenty-five  years 
of  age. 

Candidates  for  these  two  Scholarships  must  not  have  entered  to  the 
Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  of  any  London  Medical  School. 

3.  A  Scholarship  of  ^150  and  the  Preliminary  Scientific  Exhibit:on  of 
7^50  each,  tenable  for  one  year,  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Vegetable  Biology, 
and  Animal  Biology.  Candidates  for  these  must  be  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  must  not  have  entered  to  the  Medical  or  Surgical  Practice  at  any 
Medical  School. 

4.  Jeaffreson  Exhibition  of  7^21  for  one  year  in  Latin  and  Mathematics, 
with  any  one  of  the  Languages — Greek,  French,  and  German.  (Classical 
books  as  in  Matriculation  of  Univ.  of  London,  June,  1895.)  Candidates 
must  not  have  entered  at  any  Medical  School. 

The  successful  candidates  in  all  cases  will  be  required  to  enter  to  the  full 
course  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  the  October  succeeding  the 
Examination. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  Dr.  T.  W.  Shore,  Warden  of  the  College, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  E.C. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL 
AND  COLLEGE. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  begin  on  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  1,  1895. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  beds  (including  75  for  Convales¬ 
cents  at  Swanley).  Students  may  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital 
walls,  subject  to  the  collegiate  regulation. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the  aggregate  value  of  over  ^800  are  awarded 
annually,  and  Students  entering  in  May  can  compete  for  the  Entrance 
Scholarships  in  September. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  the  Warden  of  the  College,  St-. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

"DOOKS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

-1— *  187  Piccadilly ,  W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  tsooks,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

MAT  1895. 

AN  OBJECT-LESSON  IN  “PROHIBITION.”  By  T.  C.  Down. 

THE  REAL  RULERS  OF  TURKEY.  By  Professor  H.  Anthony  Salmon^. 

A  MAY-QUEEN  FESTIVAL.  {With  Letters from  Mr.  Ruskin.)  By  the  Rev. 
John  P.  Faunthorpe. 

THE  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  OFFICE  OF  THE  EASTER  SEPULCHRE. 
By  Henry  J.  Feasev. 

A  LOVE  EPISODE  IN  MAZZINI'S  LIFE.  By  Mademoiselle  Melegari. 
MR.  IRVING  ON  THE  ART  OF  ACTING.  By  Ouida. 

WOMEN  IN  FRENCH  PRISONS.  By  Edmund  R.  Spearman. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  NOTIONS  OF  PRAYER.  By  Norman  Pearson. 
COLOUR  SHADOWS.  By  Professor  A.  E.  Wright. 

GEORGIAN  TREATIES  WITH  RUSSIA.  By  V.  E.  Cherkezov. 

JOAN  OF  ARC.  By  Mrs.  Southwood  Hill. 

THE  FALSE  PUCELLE.  By  Andrew  Lang. 

BRAGGADOCIO  ABOUT  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  :  A  REJOINDER. 
By  W.  Laird  Clowes  {‘Nautilus '). 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 


THE  HUMANITARIAN. 

Edited  by  VICTORIA  WOODHULL  MARTIN, 

Now  Ready.)  MAY.  (One  Shilling. 

THE  PROBLEM  PLAY  (a  symposium).  By  Robert  Buchanan,  Sydney 
Grundy,  Dorothy  Leighton,  Louis  N.  Parker,  G.  Bernard  Shaw, 
Arthur  Shirley,  Charles  E.  D.  Ward,  and  Malcolm  Watson. 
EVOLUTION  AND  HEREDITY.  By  E.  Symes  Thompson,  M.D.  (With 
Portrait). 

WEALTH  AND  WAGES.  By  the  Editor. 

PROPORTIONAL  LOCAL  OPTION.  By  Maltus  Questell  Holyoake. 
ADOLESCENT  ECCENTRICITY  AND  CRIME.  An  Interview  with  Dr. 
Forbes  Winslow. 

THE  POSITION  OF  SWEDISH  WOMEN.  By  Evelyn  M.  Lang. 
CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  SCHOOLS.  By  an  Assistant  Master. 

A  SOCIALIST  VIEW  OF  LIBERTY.  By  George  Ives. 

DRUNK  AND  DISORDERLY  (Short  Story).  By  Esm6  Stuart. 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS,  REVIEWS,  AND  OPEN  COLUMN. 

HUTCHINSON  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


NOW  READY. 

TODDLE  ISLAND. 

BEING  THE  DIARY  OF  LORD  BOTSFORD. 

In  one  vol«,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Written  evidently  by  one  who  has  keen  powers  of  observation,  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  a  ready  faculty  of  analyzing,  or  rather  dissecting,  ‘shams  and 
shoddies’;  it  declares  war  against  superstition  wherever  found  ;  and,  though  it  hits  i 
hard  at  some  of  our  ‘social  sanctities,’  there  is  no  denying  that  the  book  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  clever,  and  a  brilliant  satire  from  first  to  last.*  —  The  Liberal. 

NOW  READY. 

CHERRYFIELD  HALL. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  AN  ADVENTURESS. 

By  F.  H.  BALFOUR  (Ross  George  Dering),  Author  of  “  Dr.  Mirabel’s  Theory,” 

In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

THE  MERMAID. 

A  LOVE  TALE. 

By  L.  DOUGALL,  Author  of  “Beggars  All,”  &c. 

In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“That  clever  Canadian  writer,  Miss  L.  Dougall,  is  steadily  improving.  Her 
latest  novel  is  both  more  spontaneous  and  more  artistic  than  the  book  that  preceded 
it.  .  .  .  The  story  of  Caius  and  his  mermaid  is  a  pretty  idyll  that  will  linger  long  \m 
the  memory  of  its  readers.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


Zb c  Hew  IRevievv. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


“  Everything  is  New  about  the  New  Review  under  Mr.  Henley's  brilliant 
editorship.  .  .  .  With  a  vengeance,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Henley  .  .  .  shaken  the 
cobwebs  out  of  that  fearsome  thing,  the  Monthly  Review.’’ — Vanity  Fair. 


CONTENTS.— MA  V. 
PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 
THE  LADY’S  CHAMBER 
THE  MANNING  OF  THE  FLEET.  II. 
CHANTICLEER 
THE  NEW  DIVINE  RIGHT 
A  POET’S  CORNER 
THE  ART  OF  JUSTICE 
FOUR  CAMEOS 

THE  FRENCH  IN  MADAGASCAR 

THE  THEATRE  IN  LONDON 

THOMAS  PURENEY:  PRISONER  ORDINARY 

WILTSHIRE;  EVENING 

THE  TIME  MACHINE.  XIII.-XV. 


H.  B.  Marriott  Watson 
David  1 1  an  nay 
Katharine  Tynan 
W.  S.  Lilly 
Vernon  Blackburn 
A.  Clerk 
G.  W.  Steeven* 
Pasfield  Oliver 

G.  S.  Street  I 
Charles  Whibley 

W.  S.  Senior 

H.  G.  Wells. 


London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

MAY. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  IRISH  POLITICS. 

“KING  ARTHUR”  ON  THE  STAGE.  By  R.  Warwick  Bond. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  FRONTIER  OF  INDIA.  By  Henry  Beauchamp. 
FACTORY  LEGISLATION  FOR  WOMEN.  By  Miss  Evelyn  March- 
Phillipps. 

PRINCE  BISMARCK  AND  PRUSSIAN  MONARCHY.  By  William. Har- 
butt  Dawson. 

A  PLAGUE  ON  BOTH  YOUR  PARTIES  !  By  Kosmo  Wilkinson. 

SOPHIE  KOVALEVSKY.  By  Ellis  Warren  Carter. 

MR.  PEEL  AND  HIS  PREDECESSORS.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

THE  COMMON  CROW.  By  W.  H.  Hudson,  F.R.S.  — .^1 

THE  BACH  FESTIVAL:  A  CRITICAL  NOTE.  By  H.  Heathcote  Statham;  1 
THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS  IN  SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY.  By  M.  S. 

CONSTABLE. 

DANISH  BUTTER-MAKING.  By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie. 

THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  Chaps,  xxv.-xxx.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LD.,  LONDON. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  955.  MAY  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

THOUGHTS  ON  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE.  By  Major  H.  d’ARCH 
Breton. 

TRADES  AND  FACES.  By  Louis  Robinson,  M.D. 

THE  SUTHERLAND  BOOK. 

A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XXVI. -XXXI. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA.  By  General  Sir  Archibald 
Alison,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 

A  FENIAN  SPY.  By  C.  Stein. 

OUR  NEIGHBOURS’  VINEYARDS.  By  H.  Preston-Thomas. 
MONSIEUR  LE  COMTE. 

LINKED  LIVES.  By  Dora  Cave. 

BURMESE  WOMEN.  By  H.  Fielding. 

HIGHLAND  COURTING.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  K.T. 

MR.  WORTH. 

THE  LOCALISING  OF  THE  IRISH  POLICE. 

SANITARY  INSPECTORS:  A  TALE  FOR  COUNTY  COIN-  1 
CILLORS. 

MINISTERIALISTS  AND  UNIONISTS. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


27  April,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review 


JOHN  LANE  begs  to  announce  for  publication  on 
Tuesday,  April  30, 

The  Yellow  Book, 

VOLUME  V. 

Small  4to,  317  pp.,  14  full-page  illustrations,  with  a  new  cover  design. 

5s.  net. 

The  Literary  Contributions  by  William  Watson,  H.  D.  Lowry, 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Ella  D'Arcy,  Rosamund  Marriott-Watson,  Kenneth 
Grahame,  Henry  Harland,  Dauphin  Meunier,  Mrs.  Murray  Hickson, 
Edmund  Gosse,  Charles  Kennett  Burrow,  Leila  Macdonald,  Hubert 
Crackanthorpe,  Ernest  Wentworth,  C.  S.,  G.  S.  Street,  Nora  Hopper, 
James  Ashcroft  Noble,  B.  Paul  Neuman,  Evelyn  Sharp,  W.  A.  Mackenzie, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Leverson,  Richard  Garnett,  LL.D.,  C.  B.,  Maurice  Baring, 
Norman  Gale,  Anatole  France,  and  John  Davidson. 

The  Art  Contributions  by  E.  A.  Walton,  R.  Anning  Bell,  Alfred 
Thornton,  F.  G.  Cot  man,  P.  Wilson  Steer,  A.  S.  Hartrick,  Robert  Halls, 
Walter  Sickert,  Constantin  Guys,  Sydney  Adamson,  and  Patten  Wilson. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  are  still  to  be  had  at  all 
Libraries,  Booksellers’,  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 
Price  5s.  net  per  Volume. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

VOLUME  IX.  IN  THE  KEYNOTES  SERIE 

WOMEN’S  TRAGEDIES.  By  H.  D.  Lowry. 

Crown  8 vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 


THE  BODLEY  HEAD,  VIGO  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


SECOND  EDITION  READY  SHORTLY. 

MR.  GISSING’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

EYE’S  RANSOM. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’,  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  He  rises  to  a  height  of  merit  as  comparatively  few  novelists  of  the  day 
attain." — Speaker. 

“Even  when  the  narrative  is  least  convincing,  it  does  not  diminish  in 
interest  ;  and  amid  the  shadiest  surroundings  the  story  is  never  repellant, 
while  it  is  always  clever.” — Scotsman. 

London  :  LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  16  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden. 

fRYSTAL  PALACE.— ILLUSTRATED  HANDBOOK 

^  FOR  1895,  containing  description  of  Herr  Carl  Hagenbeck’s  forthcoming 
EAST  AFRICAN  (SOMALI)  VILLAGE  and  SHOW,  together  with  Calendar  of 
Festivals,  Fetes,  &c.,  already  fixed  for  the  present  season,  now  ready,  and  will  be 
Bent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Crystal  Palace,  S.E. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “All  .  .  .  are  readable,  some  .  .  .  subtle, 
one  is  a  gem.  The  gem  of  the  book,  a  little  masterpiece  .  .  .  suggests 
George  Eliot  with  a  difference — that  difference  being  a  strong  dash  of 
Maupassant.” 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. — "These  stories  are  masterpieces, 
they  grip  like  life.  And  they  live  with  one  after  as  living  realities." 

I  GLASGO  W  HERALD. — “  May  be  heartily  recommended.” 

V  SCOTSMAN. — “  All  the  stories  are  worth  reading.” 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


'T'HE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

1“  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £ 1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  4 


;  Copies  for  India,  Chhy>,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s 

te5- 

Wm.  DAWSON  Sr  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO., 

publishers  to  tbe  JnDia  Office. 


At  all  Jiootcscllers*,  Libraries,  and  Jioolcstalls. 

CAN  RUSSIA  INVADE  INDIA? 

By  Colonel  H.  B.  HANNA. 

With  a  New  Map  of  tire  N.-W.  Frontier,  prepared  by  the  Author. 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


*  With  a  Map  of  the  North -  Western  Frontier  of  India ,  showing  the  Pamir 
Region  and  part  of  Afghanistan,  25  in.  by  18  J  in. 

THE  RIVAL  POWERS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  JOSEPH  POPOWSKI  by  ARTHUR 
BARING  BRABANT,  and  Edited  by  CHARLES  E.  D.  BLACK. 
Demy  8vo,  Map  in  Pocket,  12s  6d. 

“A  fascinating  book.  Still  more,  it  is  a  book  to  make  the  British 
reader  think.  ...  It  is  accompanied  by  tbe  best  map  of  the  Pamir  Region 
we  have  yet  seen.” — Natiotial  Observer. 

*  This  is  the  Map  referred  to  in  the  Times  of  April  <jth. 

CONSTABLE’S  HAND  ATLAS  OF  INDIA. 

A  New  Series  of  Sixty  Maps  and  Plans  prepared  from  Ordnance  and  other 
Surveys,  under  the  direction  of  1.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

In  half-morocco  or  full-bound  cloth,  gilt  top,  14s. 

“  Nothing  half  so  useful  has  been  done  for  many  years  to  help  both  the 
traveller  in  India  and  the  student  at  home.” — Athenceum. 

Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONN  A  UGHT 
AND  STRATHEARN,  K.G.,  &c. 

MEMORIES  OF  SEVEN  CAMPAIGNS. 

By  SURGEON-GENERAL  THORNTON,  C.B. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  George  and  Katharine  Thornton. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Egmont  Hake,  Editor  of  “  General 
Gordon’s  J ournals  at  Khartoum." 

8vo,  price  179.  6d.  net. 

At  all  Booksellers'  and  Bookstalls. 

A  QUESTION  OF  COLOUR. 

By  F.  C.  PHILIPS. 

Paper  13.;  cloth  extra,  2s. 

First  Review.  “Mr.  Philips  is  seen  at  his  very  best  in  the  latest  addition 
to  this  series.  Brilliantly  written,  and  full  of  strong  situations.  The  ease  of 
manner,  lightness  of  touch,  and  cynical  depth  ofinsight  into  human  nature 
which  have  always  been  extinguishing  characteristics  of  this  writer  are  here 
in  unusual  force,  and  there  is,  in  addition  ...  a  remarkably  powerful 
piece  of  unstrained  pathos.” — Glasgow  Herald. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.»  14  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 

WALTER  SCOTT’S  LIST 

COUNT  TOLSTOI’S  NEW  STORY. 

Small  i2mo,  elegantly  printed,  paper  cover,  price  One  Shilling. 

MASTER  AND  MAN.  By  Count  Leo  Tolstoi. 

Rendered  into  English  by  S.  Rapoport  and  J.  C.  Kenworthv. 

Crown  8vo,  pp.  xxxi. -368,  cloth,  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

NOW  READY.— Part  I.  of  TOLSTOI’S  GREAT  WORK. 

THE  FOUR  GOSPELS  HARMONIZED  AND 

TRANSLATED.  To  be  completed  in  Three  Parts.  The  following 
two  Parts  to  follow  at  short  intervals.  Translated  from  the  Original 
Manuscript,  at  the  request  of  the  Author.  Part  I.  contains  a  Fac- 
simile  of  Count  Tolstoi’s  Autograph  Letter  authorizing  this  Work, 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  entirely  Revised  by  the  Author,  crown  8vo, 
price  3s.  6d.,  with  5  illustrations  by  Maurice  Grieffenhagen. 

VAIN  FORTUNE  :  a  Novel.  By  Geo.  Moore. 

“  Despite  the  sombre  tone  of  the  book,  it  is  one  of  extreme  interest  and 
suggestiveness,  and  the  characters  of  the  three  principal  personages  are 
drawn  with  that  delicate  skill  which  bespeaks  the  master  of  his  art." 

Speaker. 

Crown  8vo,  half-antique,  paper  boards,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  THEATRICAL  WORLD  FOR  1894.  By 

William  Archer.  With  an  Introduction  by  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  and  a  Synopsis  of  Playbills  of  1894  by  Henry  George 
Hibbert. 

May  still  be  had,  uniform  with  the  above,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  THEATRICAL  WORLD  FOR  1893.  By 

William  Archer. _ 

CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

Edited  by  HAVELOCK  ELLIS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s,  6d.  per  vol.  ;  half-morrocco,  6s.  6d. 

THE  ORIGINS  OF  INVENTION.  A  Study 

of  Industry  among  Primitive  Peoples.  By  Otis  T.  Mason,  A. M., 
Ph.D. 

LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR. 

Large  crown  8vo,  in  roan,  6s.  per  vol.  ;  also  in  cloth  elegant  at  33. 6d.  per  vol. 

THE  HUMOUR  OF  RUSSIA.  Translated  by 

E.  L.  Voynich.  With  an  Introduction  by  Stepniak,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Paul  Fr&izeny. 

FIRST  EDITION  OF  10,000  NEARLY  EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND  EDITION  IN  PREPARATION. 

Crown  8vo,  paper  cover,  is.  ;  cloth,  2s. 

LABOUR  AND  LUXURY:  a  Reply  to 

“  Merrie  England.”  By  Nemo. 


London:  WALTER  SCOTT,  Limited,  Paternoster  Square. 
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GAY  &  BIRD’S  LIST. 

DR.  GRAY’S  QUEST.  f  . 

A  healthy  and  most  exciting  story  of  love,  advent  ure,  and  chivalry. 

DR.  GRAY’S  QUEST. 

One  volume,  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

DR.  GRAY’S  QUEST. 

By  the  late  F.  H.  UNDERWOOD,  LL.D. 

DR.  GRAY’S  QUEST.  , 

Now  Ready.  At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers . 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

LLANARTRO :  A  Welsh  Idyll.  By  Mrs.  Fred  Reynolds. 

Athenaum.—"  The  charm  of  the  story  is  enhanced  by  its  setting  in  the  Snow- 
don  district  of  Wales.” _ 

MRS.  WIGGIN  S  WORKS. 

TIMOTHY’S  QUEST.  Thirteenth  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

Edition  de  luxe.  With  a  beautiful  collotype  portrait  and  84  illustrations,  5s. 
punch. — “  The  book  is  an  almost  perfect  idyll.  ...  It  is  the  best  thing  ot  the 
kind  that  has  reached  us  from  America  since  ‘  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  crossed  the 
Atlantic.” 

A  CATHEDRAL  COURTSHIP. 

Punch!—"  There  is  only  one  word  that  will  fittingly  describe  ‘  A  Cathedral 
Courtship.’  It  is  delightful." 

POLLY  OLIVER'S  PROBLEM.  Second  Edition.  Illus- 

trated.  5s. 

Scotsman “  It  is  a  delightful  story. 

A  SUMMER  IN  A  CANON  :  A  Californian  Story.  Ulus’ 

trated.  3s.  6d. 

THE  BIRDS’  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  noth  Thousand. 

IS.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  PATSY.  47th  Thousand.  is.  6d. 

CHILDREN’S  RIGHTS.  Crown  8vo,  ornamental  cloth,  5s. 

THE  STORY  HOUR  :  a  book  for  the  Home  and  Kinder¬ 

garten.  Illustrated.  2s.  6d. _ 


Fourth  Edition.  Illus- 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

THE  DARLEYS  OF  DINGO  DINGO.  A  modern  Australian 

Story.  By  J.  C.  MAC  CARTIE.  .  .  .  ,, 

Manchester  Courier.—  '  We  must  thank  the  writer  for  giving  us  something  really 
fresh  and  new,  a  bright,  vigorous,  wholesome  study  of  Australian  life,  with  a 
healthy,  open-air,  breezy  tone  about  it  all  which  refreshes  like  a  sea-bath.  .  .  .’ 


London  :  GAY  &  BIRD,  5  Chandos  Street,  Strand. 
Agency  for  A  merican  Books. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

LADY  FOLLY.  By  Louis  Vintras.  i  vol. 

crown  8 vo,  6s. 

A  BACHELOR’S  FAMILY.  By  Henry  F. 

Buller,  Author  of  “  Kingsmead.”  3  vols. 

NEWLY  FASHIONED.  By  Margaret  Cross, 

Author  of  “  Thyme  and  Rue,”  “  Stolen  Honey/’  &c.  2  vols. 

A  GREAT  RESPONSIBILITY.  By  Mar¬ 

guerite  Bryant.  3  vols. _ 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE -AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 


No.  427. 


MAY.  Price  is. 

contents : 

1.  The  Danger  in  France  and  Belgium. 

2.  Collingwood. 

3.  The  Herons.  Chapters  XVIII.— XX. 

4.  When  we  Were  Boys.  II. 

5.  A  Forgotten  Virtue. 

6.  The  Editor  of  the  Cuadrilla. 

7.  A  Soldier's  Journal. 

The  Irresponsible  Novelist.  By  an  Indolent  Reviewer. 


8. 


Crown  8 vo.  Uniformly  hound , 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  ONE  WIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Venu. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN¬ 
WICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

NINETTE. 

BytheAuthorof  “  Vera,”  “  Blue 
Roses,”  &c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MAHME  NOUSIE. 

ByG.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 


bevelled  hoards.  Each  34.  6 d. 

CASPAR  BROOKE’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 

INTHE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 

By  the  Authorof  “Two  English 
Girls." 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Edith 
Romney.” 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australian 
Story. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac¬ 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope." 


IACIILUN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  INDUSTRY.  By 

Henry  Dyer,  C.E.,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  Honorary  Principal,  Imperial 
College  of  Engineering,  Japan  ;  Life  Governor,  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College ;  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Naval 
Architects,  &c.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

‘  LIBERAL. — “The  book  exhibits  throughout  great  patience  in  the 
accumulation  of  data.  .  .  .  The  style  is  excellent,  the  method  lucid  and 
exact,  while  the  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  of  recent  years  in  this  branch  of  economics.” 

ASPECTS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  PROBLEM.  By 

Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  Crown  8vo, 
2s.  6d.  net. 

NOTES  ON  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.  From 

Unpublished  Commentaries  by  the  late  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D., 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  Published  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Lightfoot  Fund.  8vo,  12s. 

LECTURES  ON  PREACHING.  Delivered  in 

the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  April  and  May  1894.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
W.  Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  net. 

Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  net. 

PROGRESSIVE  MORALITY:  an  Essay  in 

Ethics.  By  Thomas  Fowler,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  President  of 
Corpus  Christi  College  ;  formerly  Wykeham  Professor  of  Logic  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

MACMILLAN’S  ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

TOM  CRINGLE’S  LOG.  By  Michael  Scott. 

Illustrated  by  J.  Ayton  Symington.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Mowbray  Morris.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 

SOME  POPULAR  BOOKS! 

Six  Shillings  Each. 

MARIE  CORELLI. 

BARABBAS.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of 

u  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds.”  Fifteenth  Edition. 

GILBERT  PARKER. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  By  Gilbert 

Parker,  Author  of  “  Pierre  and  his  People.’*  Second  Edition. 

MENIE  MURIEL  DOWIE. 

GALLIA.  By  Menie  Muriel  Dowie,  Author 

of  “  A  Girl  in  the  Karpathians.”  Second  Edition. 

ANTHONY  HOPE. 

THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.  By  Anthony 

Hope,  Author  of  “  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.”  [Sixth  Edition. 

MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE.  By  Mrs.  Ol^ 

PHANT.  \ 

MRS.  PINSENT. 

CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD.  By  Mrs 

Pinsent,  Author  of  “  Jenny’s  Case.” 

OUIDA. 

VIEWS  AND  OPINIONS.  By  Ouida.  A 

Volume  of  Essays,  by  the  Author  of  “  Under  Two  Flags,"  &c. 

THE  GOLDEN  POMP  :  a  Procession  of  English 

Lyrics  from  Surrey  to  Shirley.  Edited  by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 

ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  :  Howard,  Clifford,  Haw- 

kins,  Drake,  Cavendish.  By  Robert  Southey.  Edited  by  David  Hannay. 
H.  C.  BEECHING. 

LYRA  SACRA  :  an  Anthology  of  Sacred  Verse. 

Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 

Three=and=Sixpence  Each. 

MARGARET  BENSON. 

SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.  By  Margaret 

Benson.  Illustrated. 

AUGUSTINE  OF  CANTERBURY.  By  E.  L. 

Cutts  D  D.  [Leaders  of  Religion. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OFVHAJJI  BABA  OF 

ISPAHAN.  By  James  Morier.  With  a  Portrait  and  an  Introduction  by 
E.  G.  Browne.  2  vols.,  7s.  [ Nearly  ready. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.C. 
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A.  &  G.  BLACKS  LIST. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College  ;  Canon  of  Rochester.  Demy  8vo,  price  24s. 

PASSAGES  OF  THE  BIBLE  chosen  for  their 

Literary  Beauty  and  Interest.  By  J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Author  of  “The  Golden  Bough,” 
“  Totemism,’’  etc.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  INGENIOUS  GENTLEMAN  DON 

QUIXOTE  OF  LA  MANCHA.  By  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra.  Done  into  English  by  Henry  Edward  Watts. 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected.  In  4  monthly 
volumes,  large  crown  8vo,  price  6s.  each. 

[  Volumes  I.  and  II.  now  ready. 

LIFE  OF  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES 

SAAVEDRA.  By  H.  E.  Watts.  (Uniform  with  above.)  With 
an  Autogravure  Frontispiece  of  an  Interesting  and  Original 
Portrait  reproduced  from  an  exact  copy  of  the  bust  of  the  figure 
believed  to  represent  Cervantes  in  Pacheco’s  picture  at  Seville. 
One  vol.,  price  7s.  6d.  [ Ready  Jttly  is/. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FOTHERINGAY : 

Founded  on  the  recently  published  Journal  of  D.  Bourgoing, 
Physician  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Scott,  of  Abbotsford.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the 
Blair  Portrait,  and  other  6  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  price 
123.  6d.  net. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

By  Dr.  Th.  Kocher,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Director  of  the 
Surgical  Clinic  in  the  University  of  Bern.  Translated  by  special 
permission  of  the  Author  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Improved 
German  Edition  by  Harold  J.  Stiles,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Senior 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  Sick  Children.  Illustrated 
with  185  Cuts  in  Text.  Demy  8vo,  price  18s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  SERFDOM. 

By  John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ;  Author 
of  “A  History  of  Political  Economy.”  Post  8vo,  price  6s. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  8vo,  PRICE  10s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford  Easter  Terms,  1893-4. 


By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE, 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Lecture 

1.  The  SEA  CRADLE  of  the  REFORMATION. 

2.  JOHN  HAWKINS  and  the  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 
SIR  JOHN  HAWK. 'NS  and  PHILIP  the  SECOND. 
DRAKE'S  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

PARTIES  in  the  STATE. 

THE  GREAT  EXPEDITION  to  the  WEST  INDIES. 
ATTACK  on  CADIZ. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  TUR- 

GOT,  the  Comptroller-General  of  France,  1774-1776.  Edited  for 
English  Readers  by  W.  Walker  Stephens.  With  Frontispiece. 
8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  in  “  The  Meaning  of  History  ”  says :  ‘‘These 
two  years,  from  1774  to  1776,  are  at  once  the  brightest  and  the  saddest  in 
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LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

POLITICAL  OBLIGATION.  By  Thomas  Hill  Gref.n,  late 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College  and  Whyte's  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  With  Preface  by  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
8vo,  5s. 

***  This  work  is  a  reprint  of  pp.  307-553  of  Vol.  II.  of  Prof.  Green's 
Philosophical  Works,  with  the  addition  of  a  brief  supplement  furnished  by 
Mr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  consisting  of  English  renderings  for  some 
quotations  which  appear  in  the  text. 
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SHOP.  By  F.  Max  Muller,  K.M.  New  Edition,  in  4  vols. 
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its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time.  By  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mus.Doc. 
Oxon.,  Author  of  "The  Theory  of  the  Modern  Scientific  Game  of 
Whist,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
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Edited  by  the  Rev.  EDWARD  L.  CUTTS,  D.D. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Cutts,  D.D.,  Author  of 
"  Turning  Points  of  English  Church  History,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

[lust  published. 

"  This  excellent  little  treatise,  read  side  by  side  with  an  English  History, 
will  prove  a  valuable  corrective  to  any  one-sided  tendencies.  Its  studied 
moderation  and  fairness  of  judgment  should  commend  it  for  quite  general 
use  in  schools.  .  .  .  We  wish  all  success  to  an  educational  series  with  such  a 
useful  object  in  view  as  that  of  Dr.  Cutts  and  his  collaborators.” 
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Rev.  C.  Hole,  M.A.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  fd.  [Just published. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  ST.  MARK.  By  the 

Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  Lyttleton,  Head  Master  of  Haileybury  College. 
Crown  8vo.  [Nearly  ready. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 
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READY  IMMEDIATELY— MR.  HENRY  M.  STANLEY’S  NEW  WORK 

My  Early  Travels  &  Adventures  in  America  &  Asia, 

By  HENRY  M.  STANLEY ,  H.C.L.,  Author  of  “In  Darkest  Africa,”  Ac.  Ac. 

With  TWO  MAPS  and  TWO  PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAITS  of  MR.  STANLEY,  one  from  a  Photograph 
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Two  Volumes,  Crown  8vo,  12s.  6d. 
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MY  LIFE  TIME.  By  John  Hollingshead.  With  Photogravure  Portrait,  2  vols.  cr.  8vo.  [May. 

The  singular  success  which  has  of  late  attended  the  publication  of  the  autobiographies  and  reminiscences  of  other  eminent  actors,  painters,  and  literary  men  fully 
justifies  the  expectation  that  a  work  describing  the  varied  experiences  of  John  Hollingshead  will  not  prove  less  popular  than  even  the  most  successful  ol  those  recently  l.  suea. 
Mr.  Hollingshead  has  won  a  high  place  as  a  brilliant  writer  in  popular  literature— more  particularly  in  connection  with  Charles  Dickens  and  Household  Words  long 
his  name  became  so  widely  known  as  the  originator,  proprietor,  and  manager  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre. 

THE  TARIKH-I-RASHIDI  :  a  History  of  the  Moghuls  of  Central  Asia.  By  Mirza  Muhammad 

Haidar,  Dughlat.  An  English  Version,  edited  with  Commentary,  Notes,  and  Map.  by  N.  Elias,  H.M.'s  Consul-General  for  Korasan  and  Sistan;  Gold 
Medallist  Royal  Geographical  Society  ;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Geographical  Society,  Berlin.  Tne  translation  by  E.  Denison  Ross,  Diplome  de  l  Ecoie  ae 
Langues  Orientales  Vivantes,  Paris,  Ouseley  Scholar.  Demy  8vo,  30s.  net.  1  ex  71 
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•especially  in  Paris,  where  they  were  soon  translated  and  published  in  book  form.  . 
This  reprint  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  articles  will  be  welcome  to  a  large  circle,  not  only  of 
military  readers,  but*of  the  general  public." — Morning  Post. 

“  The  five  days’  campaign  which  ended  with  Waterloo  has  yet,  says  Lord  Wolse¬ 
ley,  to  find  a  competent  historian.  Still  hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  written 
about  it.  No  clearer  account,  however,  exists  than  that  in  the  sixty  pages  or  so 
Lord  Wolseley  devotes  to  ‘the  Hundred  Days’  and  ‘the  crowning  mercy.’  It  is  a 
marvel  of  brightness  and  condensation,  and  if  he  had  written  nothing  else  this  alone 
would  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  our  foremost  historians.”— Daily  Chronicle. 
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young  American  lady.  The  title  of  this  first  volume  is— 

A  LITTLE  SISTER  TO  THE  WILDERNESS:  A  Story 

of  Tennessee.  By  Lilian  Bell.  Wow  ready. 

The  Second  Volume  of  The  St.  Dunstan’s  Library  is  also  by  a  young  American, 
MR.  LOUIS  PENDLETON,  Author  of  “  The  Sons  of  Ham,”  &c.  He  has  already 
published  several  books  in  America,  which  have  met  with  warm  recognition.  The 
title  of  this  second  volume  is — 

CORONA  OF  THE  NANTAHALAS :  A  Romance  of  the 

North  Carolina  Mountains.  [Just  ready. 


page.” — A  thenicum. 
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dialog  35.SS^icSSiSiiS  ewer  L'cTotSffi  ou7new  school  of  romance 

the  author  deserves  to  find  a  prominent  place.” — Daily  Telegraph. 
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“  The  best  story  with  hypnotism  for  its  motif  that  we  have  had  since  mesmerism  altered  .  .  -  The 

cidents  and  combinations  with  ingenuity,  and  develops  his  very  original  plot  with  skill.  ...  me  cunux  ut  lug  siu  y 
World. 

JOHN  MARCH,  SOUTHERNER.  By  G.  W.  Cable. 

“  It  abounds  in  clever  literary  workmanship,  in  picturesque  description,  in  subtle  humour,  in  vivid  drama.  Daily  Chronicle. 
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The  Third  Volume  of  The  St.  Dunstan’s  Library  is  by  an  English  writer,  who, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  “  SYDNEY  CHRISTIAN,”  has  attained  a  high  reputation 
as  the  Author  of  “  Sarah,”  “  Lydia,”  &c.  &c.  The  title  of  this  third  volume  wdl 
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TWO  MISTAKES.  Combining  “Worldlings”  and  “Un¬ 

married.”  By  “  Sydney  Christian.”  [In  the  press. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  The  St.  Dunstan’s  Library  will  be— 

THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  AN  OLD  MAID.  By 

Lilian  Bell,  Author  of  “  A  Little  Sister  to  the  Wilderness.”  [In  the  press. 
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CHRONICLE. 

HE  Government  have  had  a  small  success  to  cheer 
them  after  the  unexpected  defeat  in  Mid-Norfolk  : 
Mr.  Leuty,  an  ex-Mayor,  has  kept  the  seat  at  Leeds  by 
an  increased  majority.  The  Unionist  candidate  was  a 
stranger  to  the  constituency,  and  consequently  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage.  Ministers,  however,  are  greatly  elated  ;  they 
will  insist  upon  an  Autumn  Session,  at  least  so  their 
supporters  tell  us,  and  hold  on  to  power  as  long  as  they 
can.  But  what  about  the  seat  at  Walworth  left  empty 
Iby  the  death  of  Mr.  Saunders  ?  Colonel  Colquhoun 
Reade  is  the  Liberal  candidate,  and  James  Bailey,  of 
Bailey’s  Hotels,  the  Conservative  who  is  to  oppose  him. 
The  Government  majority  in  1892  was  less  than  three 
hundred.  If  the  Government  lose  this  seat,  as  lose  it 
they  may,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reade  has  com¬ 
pleted  a  house-to-house  canvass  of  the  constituency, 
Ministers  will  be  in  sad  case. 

This  Mr.  James  Bailey  is,  we  understand,  mainly 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  of 
Morning  Post  renown,  has  not  a  seat  in  the  Upper  House. 
The  tale  runs  that  the  Conservatives  offered  a  peerage  to 
Sir  Algernon  Borthwick,  which  he  accepted,  or  was  on 
the  point  of  accepting.  He  found  out,  however,  that 
the  Government  wished  to  give  his  seat  in  South  Ken¬ 
sington  (one  of  the  safest  Conservative  seats  in  Great 
Britain)  to  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  while  the  Conservatives 
in  South  Kensington  wanted  Mr.  James  Bailey,  who  had 
grown  up  in  their  midst  and  who  was  exceedingly 
popular  with  them.  It  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour 
that  Sir  A.  Borthwick  supported  Mr.  Bailey’s  claims, 
.and  when  the  party  managers  tried  to  make  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Ritchie  a  condition,  Sir  Algernon 
Borthwick  refused  the  peerage,  preferring  to  preserve 
his  independence. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  since  he  became  Prime 
Minister  Lord  Rosebery  has  made  no  new  peer  except 
the  Speaker.  We  understand  that  this  is  due  to  the 
pressure  exercised  upon  the  Ministry  by  the  Radical 
members  of  the  Lower  House.  It  is  certain  that  this 
policy,  if  persisted  in,  will  increase  the  Conservative 
majority  at  the  next  General  Election.  There  are  not  a 
few  wealthy  Separatists  who  do  not  approve  of  the 
ascetic  virtues  recommended  by  the  Keir  Hardies  of  the 
revolutionary  party. 

In  view  of  the  praises  showered  upon  him  by  the 
daily  Press,  we  were  compelled  last  week  to  refer  to 
various  incidents  which  showed  that  the  new  Speaker 
had  bungled  frorn  nervousness,  or  from  ignorance  of 
the  forms  of  the  House.  The  same  sense  of  justice 
forces  us  to  admitjthat  during  this  week  Mr.  Gully  has 
done  very  well.  He  has  made  no  mistakes,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  the  older  members  seems  to  be  that 
in  a  short  time  he  will  become  an  efficient  Speaker. 


The  appointment  of  the  new  Commissioner  of  Woods 
(Crown  Lands)  is  a  “job”  of  the  worst  description; 
even  Radicals  are  ashamed  of  it.  There  ought  to  be  two 
of  these  Commissioners,  it  seems :  one  for  lands,  and  one 
for  mines  and  town  property.  When  Mr.  Culley  died  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  left  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote,  this  was 
Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  opinion  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  threw 
over  his  fighting  lieutenant  and  forthwith  appointed  Mr. 
Stafford  Howard.  This  was  a  bit  of  a  “job.”  Now, 
directly  after  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  on  Sir  Nigel  Kings- 
cote’s  resignation,  has  repeated  his  former  profession  of 
faith,  Mr.  Asquith  gets  Lord  Rosebery  to  appoint  Mr. 
John  Horner,  who  has  no  other  claims  to  the  position 
than  that  his  name  is  familiar  to  every  one  and  that  the 
Asquiths  spent  their  honeymoon  with  him.  Mrs.  Horner, 
too,  like  Mrs.  Asquith,  was  a  “  Soul.” 

On  this  matter  a  correspondent  writes  to  us  as  follows  : 
“There  is  no  pleasing  some  people.  The  Central  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  Woman’s  Suffrage,  at  their  meeting 
the  other  day,  had  not  a  word  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
gallant  Government  under  which  the  coveted  Com- 
missionership  of  Woods  and  Forests  has  just  been  con¬ 
ferred  by  a  lady  on  a  lady.  Even  the  men  are  dumb  : 
there  are  no  compliments  for  Mrs.  Asquith,  no  con¬ 
gratulations  for  Mrs.  Horner.  Surely  all  this  shyness 
is  needless.  Of  course  the  appointment  is  a  job  ;  but 
who  grudges  it?  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Ministers 
are  human  after  all,  and  that  when  two  Souls  have  but  a 
single  thought,  and  the  two  Souls  are  ladies,  and  the 
single  thought  is  a  Commissionership,  the  virtue  of  the 
Cabinet  is  as  wax.” 

One  of  the  ablest  Radicals  acknowledged  the  other 
day  that  the  Conservatives  were  likely  to  be  in  power 
for  fifteen  years  out  of  the  next  twenty.  The  Unionists, 
he  said,  will  probably  be  in  power  from  189610  1902. 
And  even  if  a  Separatist  party  is  then  returned,  it  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  keep  office  more  than  two  or  three 
years  against  the  Opposition  in  the  Commons  and  in  the 
Upper  House.  This  forecast  seems  to  us  to  show  no 
little  power  of  impartial  vision. 

Why  cannot  “  independent  ”  papers  tell  us  the  truth 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  House  ?  Even  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette ,  that  usually  shows  a  laudable  desire  to  be 
impartial,  makes  mistakes  occasionally.  In  its  impres¬ 
sion  of  Tuesday  last  it  stated  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on 
his  long-delayed  first  appearance  in  the  House  after  the 
recess,  “  walked  up  the  floor  to  a  chorus  of  cheers  from 
the  Unionists  on  both  sides.”  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  recep¬ 
tion  was  frigid  in  the  extreme  ;  only  Sir  Henry  James 
and  one  other  Liberal  Unionist  cheered  at  all. 

Any  one  who  wants  to  see  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones 
at  his  worst,  ought  to  go  to  the  New  Gallery  and 
study  his  Fall  of  Lucifer,  which  is  blue  enough  to 
resemble  the  surrender  of  a  starved  garrison  of  Prussian 
Guards. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain’s  conversion  must  be  nearly  com¬ 
plete  ;  he  talks  now  and  then  in  a  way  that  we  can 
heartily  commend.  This  is  what  he  said  to  the 
jewellers  at  Birmingham  the  other  evening:  “There 
is  no  talk  now  such  as  we  used  to  hear  a  few  years 
ago  about  scuttling  from  this  country  or  giving  up 
that.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  it 
is  our  business  to  hold  what  we  have  got,  and  that  it 
is  our  business  to  take  our  full  share  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  obligations  which  are  open  to  us  as  well 
as  to  other  nations.  But  I  still  think  that  Govern¬ 
ments  have  not  done  enough.  It  is  not  enough  to 
occupy  certain  great  spaces  of  the  world’s  surface  unless 
you  can  make  the  best  of  them  ;  unless  you  are  willing 
to  develop  them.  We  are  the  landlords  of  a  great 
estate,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  landlord  to  develop  his 
estate.” 

The  Anti-Parnellites  were  rejoicing  over  the  result  of 
the  East  Wicklow  election  when  they  suddenly  learned 
that  the  new  patriot  was  a  Healyite.  The  election  was 
a  victory  for  the  priests,  and  Messrs.  Dillon,  O’Brien, 
Sexton,  McCarthy  &  Co.  are  now  wondering  how  they 
will  be  dealt  with  when  the  power  falls,  as  fall  it  must, 
into  the  hands  of  the  man  whom  they  have  treated  with 
injustice  and  contumely. 

Mr.  Bryce’s  Light  Railways  Bill  will  probably  turnout 
to  be  a  useful  measure  of  very  limited  application.  It 
will  not  make  the  fields  “wave  with  golden  grain,”  as 
Mr.  Morley,  we  believe,  promised  would  be  the  case  if 
voters  gave  the  Liberals  a  large  majority,  but  at  least  it 
will  do  no  harm  if  it  can  do  but  little  good.  It  contains 
two  principal  provisions:  it  enables  the  County  Councils 
to  consider  schemes  for  the  construction  of  light  railways, 
and  allows  any  plan  approved  by  the  County  Council  to  be 
brought  before  the  Board  of  Trade  for  authorization,  in¬ 
stead  of  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Mr.  Bryce  anticipates  that  an  “enormous  ”  saving  will 
be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  this  procedure  for  the 
Parliamentary  procedure  now  in  force.  We  are  not  so 
sanguine.  Counsel  and  special  witnesses  may  appear 
before  a  County  Council  just  as  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee.  But  although  we  do  not  hope  that  much 
good  will  come  of  it,  we  prefer  Mr.  Bryce’s  Light  Rail¬ 
ways  Bill  to  his  heavy  books. 

The  May-day  spectre,  which  loomed  so  largely  on  the 
Continental  imagination  a  few  years  ago,  has  faded 
comfortably  away  again.  The  “  festival  of  labour  ”  has 
come  and  gone,  and  left  nobody  the  worse.  The  only 
demonstration  which,  in  point  of  numbers  or  spirit, 
called  for  attention  was  in  Vienna,  and  even  there, 
although  there  were  huge  processions,  and  it  is  said 
that  a  quarter  of  a  million  emblematic  medals  were  sold 
to  the  crowd,  the  police  found  no  cause  for  interference. 

Once  more  we  find  that  the  practical  friends  of  labour 
are  the  Conservatives.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
London  County  Council,  a  motion,  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Harry  Marks,  for  an  allowance  to  the  jurymen 
serving  on  inquests,  was  carried.  Under  the  present 
system,  only  persons  serving  on  special  juries  get  re¬ 
muneration  (£1  is.  per  day),  while  working-men 
summoned  on  coroner’s  juries  lose  a  day’s  work  with¬ 
out  receiving  any  compensation.  Those  who  could 
afford  to  do  without  payment  receive  a  guinea,  those  to 
whom  every  penny  makes  a  difference  get  nothing.  It 
was  well  to  redress  this  injustice. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Times  proposes,  in  its 
own  words,  “  to  set  forth  once  more  the  scandals  and 
dangers  inseparably  connected  with  the  existing  system 
of  War  Office  Administration.”  The  articles  which  the 
Times  published  four  years  ago  were  valuable  and  in¬ 
teresting,  but  they  had  not  the  grip  of  these  new  papers. 
Here  are  some  questions  which  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter:  “Why  do  the  cheapest  navy  and  the  dearest 
army  in  the  world  serve  under  the  same  flag  ?  Why,  with 
an  expenditure  of  eighteen  millions  sterling,  can  Great 
Britain  support  a  force  of  only  144,000  men  with  the 
colours  ?  Why  from  this  moderate  force  cannot  a  single 
Army  Corps,  if  such  an  organization  were  desirable,  be 
put  quickly  into  the  field  without  great  strain  ?  Why, 


when  a  cavalry  force,  individually  the  most  expensive  in 
the  world,  is  brought  together,  is  it  found  to  be  unfitted 
for  the  purposes  of  war  ?  Why  is  the  field  artillery, 
which  but  the  other  day  was  reduced  in  accordance  with 
some  passing  prejudice,  to  be  now  nominally  increased 
by  the  most  questionable  expedients  ?  Why  is  the 
garrison  artillery,  which  was  beginning  to  comprehend 
its  latest  reorganization,  again  to  be  disturbed  ?  Why 
is  there  no  guarantee  whatever  of  selection  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  simple  grounds  of  fitness  ?  ” 

An  American  Society  has  been  established  in  London 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bayard,  the  United  States 
Ambassador.  At  the  inaugural  dinner  Mr.  Bayard  made 
a  speech  which  was  distinguished  by  a  certain  quiet 
dignity  of  character  that  shines  through  simple  speech. 
“The  design  of  the  Society,”  he  said,  “was  to 
establish  in  the  great  centre  of  the  world’s  commerce 
and  finance  a  rendezvous  for  patriotic  and  social 
Americanism.  They  thought  that  there  should  be  some 
place  where  American  traditions,  sentiments,  and  ex¬ 
pressions  should  have  their  day  in  court  and  time  of 
hearing.”  This  last  sentence  might  have  been  written 
by  Emerson  himself,  and  it  shows  how  great  has  been 
Emerson’s  influence  upon  the  best  minds  of  America. 
“A  simple  manhood,  a  perfect  good  faith  and  honour,” 
Mr.  Bayard  went  on  to  speak  of  as  characteristics  of 
“American  men  and  gentlemen.”  Mr.  Bayard,  we 
may  assume,  did  not  mean  to  establish  any  difference  or 
distinction  here,  but  to  emphasize  his  feeling  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  American  man  to  be  a  gentleman. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  spoke 
at  the  Liberal  Club  of  Cambridge  University.  He  had 
not  spoken  in  Cambridge  since  he  was  at  Trinity  Hall 
thirty  odd  years  ago,  though  he  has  addressed  the 
Palmerston  Club  of  Oxford  more  than  once  in  the 
interval. 

An  entire  generation  of  English  readers  has  been 
brought  up  upon  the  bulletins  of  periodical  struggles 
between  M.  Tricoupi  and  M.  Delyannis,  who  none  the 
less  remain  much  more  impalpable  abstractions  than 
any  Greeks  taken  from  Plutarch’s  Lives.  What  the 
quarrel  is  about  very  few  people  have  ever  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out,  and  even  this  informed  minority  is 
at  the  moment  scarcely  wiser  than  the  rest.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  to  save  Greece  from  bankruptcy  broke 
Delyannis  in  1892,  and  it  has  smashed  his  rival  and 
whilom  successor,  Tricoupi,  now.  What  definite  plans 
Delyannis,  again  restored  to  power,  has  for  grappling 
with  this  urgent  problem  it  is  too  early  to  say.  His 
former  posture  was  one  of  defiance  to  the  outside 
creditors,  and,  to  judge  from  the  speeches  of  his 
partisans,  that  would  seem  to  be  the  idea  which  has 
triumphed  in  Sunday’s  elections.  Notwithstanding  this 
and  in  spite  of  the  existing  obstacles  to  joint  action,  it 
seems  likely  that  Germany,  England,  and  France  will  find 
some  way  of  convincing  the  Greek  people  that  at  least  the  r 
annual  interest  charge  of  less  than  two  millions  sterling 
must  be  paid. 

In  his  paper  on  “Fair  Children  ”  at  the  Grafton 
Gallery,  the  art  critic  of  the  Times  managed  to  surpass 
himself.  His  power  of  discriminating  between  water 
colours  and  oils  is  sometimes  sadly  to  seek,  but  his  love 
of  doubtful  Claudes  is  enthusiastic,  and  his  loyalty  would 
be  thought  extravagant  at  the  Court  of  Pekin.  This  is 
how  he  ends  his  article  :  “Then,  too,  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of  other  things  besides  pictures  ;  of  the  books 
and  the  toys,  and  even,  if  we  may  venture  to  touch  upon 
so  august  a  subject,  of  the  gilt  cradle — lent  by  the  Queen 
— in  which  two  generations  of  English  Royal  children 
have  been  rocked  to  sleep.” 

No  great  or  even  considerable  light  in  the  world  of 
letters  was  Gustav  Frey  tag;  but  in  the  thin  ranks  of 
German  writers  his  death  leaves  quite  a  noticeable  gap. 
His  two  successes — one  with  his  novel,  “  Soli  und 
Haben,”  the  other  with  his  play,  “  Die  Journalisten  ” — 
were  not  owing  to  any  artistic  merit.  The  slovenly  diffuse¬ 
ness  of  the  novel  is  well  matched  by  the  puppets  who  stand 
for  characters  in  the  play  ;  and  when,  like  a  weak  man 
who  cannot  distinguish  the  limits  of  his  powers,  Freytag 
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attempted  in  “  Die  Ahnen”  a  work  which  Balzac  himselt 
relinquished  as  too  arduous,  he  came  to  complete  grief. 
Nor  were  his  failures  as  a  novelist,  dramatist,  and 
politician  compensated  by  an  amiable  personality.  The 
republication,  in  1889,  of  extracts  from  the  journal  he 
kept  during  the  Franco-German  war,  and  from  letters 
‘he  wrote  as  a  correspondent  with  the  Crown  Prince  s 
army,  was  with  justice  resented  by  German  public 
opinion.  Whatever  the  weaknesses  and  limitations  of 
Frederick  III.  may  have  been,  he  was  at  least  the 
unvarying  friend  and  protector  of  Frey  tag. 

The  work  of  the  Chitral  expedition  is  almost  done. 
General  Gatacre’s  further  march  to  Chitral  has  been 
countermanded.  The  Khan  of  Dir,  who  has  all  along 
proved  himself  a  loyal  ally  of  ours,  crowned  his 
services  by  bringing  Sher  Afzul  and  four  hundred  of 
his  fighting  men  prisoners  into  Dir,  and  they  are  now 
en  route  to  India,  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Young- 
husband.  As  for  Umra  Khan,  there  are  vague  and 
various  rumours  as  to  his  whereabouts.  According  to 
one  report  he  was  entrapped  by  the  Afghans,  and  is 
now  a  prisoner  in  Asmar  fort ;  but  the  best  authenti¬ 
cated  report  asserts  that  he  has  sought  the  protection 
of  the  Afghan  Commander-in-Chief,  and  is  now  at 
Jalalabad.  On  the  whole,  so  far  as  the  carrying  out  of 
the  purposes  of  the  expedition  is  concerned,  the  result 
has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  all  praise  is  due  to  Sir 
Robert  Low  for  his  wonderful  organization  of  victory. 
Even  the  most  sanguine  of  his  admirers  must  have  been 
astonished  at  his  achieving  such  brilliant  success  in  so 
difficult  a  country  within  three  weeks. 

The  account  of  the  siege  of  Chitral  published  in  Wed¬ 
nesday’s  and  Friday’s  Times  is  like  the  story  of  a  siege  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  read  of  machicolated  galleries  and 
mines  and  countermines  ;  the  hurling  of  fireballs  at  the 
Besiegers,  and  the  lighting  of  fires  on  platforms  along 
the  walls  of  the  fort  at  night  ;  whilst  the  enemy  on  their 
side  prepared  great  scaling  ladders  and  constructed  a 
pent-roof  which  could  be  moved  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
wall.  So  wonderfully  accurate  and  deadly,  it  appears, 
was  the  enemy’s  shooting  that  none  of  the  garrison 
dared  even  to  look  through  the  loopholes,  and  they  were 
obliged,  undercover  of  carpets,  tents,  and  anything  else 
that  would  suit  the  purpose,  to  build  walls  to  protect  the 
interior  of  the  fort,  which  was  exposed  to  hostile  fire 
from  the  neighbouring  hills.  At  the  last  the  garrison 
were  reduced  to  eating  horseflesh.  By  all  accounts  the 
Sikhs  fought  magnificently  ;  even  those  in  the  hospital 
could  not  be  kept  from  joining  in  the  fight. 

Our  little  difficulty  with  the  Nicaraguans  seems  likely 
to  be  soon  settled,  in  spite  of  all  the  patriotic  indigna¬ 
tion  of  Spanish  ladies.  Of  course,  our  American  cousins 
were  not  likely  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity  for 
business  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  as  a  condition  of  making 
the  necessary  loan  to  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  they 
will  ask  for  certain  concessions  in  connection  with  the 
Nicaragua  Canal. 

In  replying  for  “  Literature  ”  at  the  Booksellers’  Trade 
Dinner  on  last  Saturday  evening,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  made 
a  touching  confession.  Authors,  he  said,  “  trouble 
themselves  far  too  much  about  what  the  newspapers  said 
of  their  books,  and  a  great  deal  too  little  of  (sz'c)  what 
the  ordinary  public  thought  of  them.  ...  If  popu¬ 
larity  was  not,  on  the  whole,  a  sign  of  merit,  it  was  at 
least  the  best  criterion  of  merit  that  had  yet  been  found.” 
According  to  this  criterion,  “The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom 
Cab  ”  is  four  or  five  times  better  worth  reading  than 
“The  Manxman.”  Poor  Mr.  Hall  Caine!  Just  as  in  his 
novels  his  utmost  effort  at  characterization  is  ventrilo¬ 
quism  practised  upon  wax  figures,  so,  in  responding  for 
literature,  he  finds  it  impossible  to  project  himself  outside 
his  own  position.  Fifty  thousand  of  the  great  Non¬ 
conformist  middle  class  buy  “The  Manxman”;  con¬ 
sequently  Mr.  Hall  Caine  commits  himself  fatuously  in 
this  way :  “  No  good  book  could  ever  fail  of  a  substantial 
recognition.”  What  substantial  recognition,  we,  wonder, 
had  Fitzgerald’s  “  Omar  Khdyydm  ”  ten  or  even  twenty 
years  after  its  publication,  and  yet  it  will  brave  the 
gnawing  of  Time’s  tcoth  when  all  the  “good”  books 
produced  in  this  generation  shall  have  been  forgotten. 


THE  SILENCE  OF  JAPAN. 

ILENCE  often  contains  a  menace  more  threatening 
than  words.  Germany,  Russia,  and  France  have 
“advised”  Japan  in  all  friendliness  to  give  up  all  the 
territory  she  has  conquered  on  the  mainland  of  China, 
and  to  content  herself  with  small  profits  for  a  great 
adventure.  Japan  received  this  friendly  advice  in  silence. 
Many  days  have  passed  away  since  the  counsel  was 
given,  and  still  Japan  says  nothing,  at  least  officially  ; 
but  the  time  when  she  must  speak  is  drawing  near.  In 
accordance  with  the  arrangements  made  at  Shimonoseki, 
Li  Hung  Chang  will  be  at  Chefoo  on  the  8th  inst.  ready 
to  exchange  with  the  Japanese  envoy  the  Ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Will  Japan  venture  to  ratify  the 
Treaty  in  defiance  of  the  advice  tendered  by  Germany, 
Russia,  and  France?  Most  people  think  that  Japan  will 
not  dare  to  take  such  a  step  as  this — a  step  that  would 
probably  lead  to  war.  But  last  week  we  gave  extracts 
from  a  Japanese  newspaper  which  were  characteristic  of 
the  whole  Japanese  Press,  and  which  showed  clearly 
enough  that,  whatever  official  Japan  might  think  or  do, 
the  ordinary  Japanese  citizen,  so  far  as  the  Japanese 
journalist  could  interpret  him,  was  willing  and  eager 
to  fight  with  one  or  more  European  Powers.  And 
the  Tbnes  correspondent,  telegraphing  from  Kobe, 
corroborates  our  opinion.  “The  Japanese  Ministry,” 
he  says,  “have  adopted  a  resolute  attitude  against 
Russian  dictation.  They  deny  Russia’s  right  to  interfere, 
and  even  contemplate  defiance,  believing  that  the  Russian 
military  forces  in  the  East  are  not  powerful  enough  to 
enforce  her  demands.”  And  the  actions  of  Japan  are 
still  more  menacing  than  the  declarations  of  her  Press 
or  the  attitude  of  her  Ministers.  The  new  fortifications 
of  Port  Arthur  have  been  completed,  and  that  place,  we 
learn,  “is  stronger  for  offence  or  defence  than  ever  it  was  ; 
every  other  strategical  position  within  the  ceded  parts 
of  Manchuria  has  been  similarly  improved.”  We  read 
in  the  Times  of  2  May  that  “  there  is  no  relaxation  in 
the  Japanese  preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  .  .  . 
Great  activity  prevails  in  the  arsenals  and  dockyards, 
and  in  particular  the  work  of  fitting  out  all  the  captured 
Chinese  warships  for  active  service  is  being  carried  on 
with  great  energy.  The  crews  for  these  vessels  are  all 
ready.”  It  looks  as  if  Japan  meant  to  fight  rather  than 
follow  the  friendly  advice  of  the  European  Powers. 
And  in  our  opinion,  if  she  did  fight,  Japan  would  not  be 
beaten  so  easily  as  most  persons  assume.  Let  us 
examine  the  situation  a  little  more  nearly. 

The  triple  alliance  of  Germany,  Russia,  and  France 
has  within  the  past  week  shown  signs  of  falling  to  pieces. 
As  was  to  be  foreseen,  Germany  is  drawing  back,  and 
the  reason  why  Germany  should  have  been  the  first  to 
invite  concerted  action  against  Japan  and  should  now  be 
the  first  to  sing  small,  is  surely  clear  enough.  For  many 
years  past  the  policy  of  Berlin  has  been  steadily  directed 
to  one  very  natural  object.  Watching  with  apprehension 
the  remarkable  increase  in  the  power  of  France,  Germany 
wishes  to  involve  France  in  a  war  with  England,  and  the 
only  difficulty  of  the  present  situation,  from  the  German 
point  of  view,  is  that  the  rapprochement  between  Russia 
and  France  is  most  unfortunate.  Still,  it  is  understood 
that  German  diplomatists  would  not  resent  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Russia  and  France  if  the  two  Powers  could 
be  entangled  in  a  war  with  England  and,  say,  Japan. 
Germany  has  everything  to  gain  from  such  a  conflict  : 
she  would  gain  commerce  and  trade,  and  an  extension  of 
manufactures,  at  the  cost  of  England  ;  and  whether 
Russia  and  France  won  in  the  struggle  or  were  beaten, 
they  would  certainly  both  be  so  weakened  as  to 
be  unwilling  to  engage  in  another  war  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  This  is  why  Germany  was  the  first  to 
invite  co-operation  against  Japan,  and  why  Germany 
is  now  drawing  back.  Her  mission  is  to  excite  antago¬ 
nisms,  and  she  shows  her  hand  so  very  plainly  that 
only  children  could  be  deceived  by  her  manoeuvring. 
We  read  in  German  papers  that  naval  and  military 
experts  in  the  Fatherland  are  asking  how  the  three 
Powers  are  to  enforce  their  remonstrance  without  the 
maritime  co-operation  of  England.  That  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  German  experts  pretend  to  think  that  Japan 
might  safely  defy  the  three  Powers,  or  at  least  Russia 
and  France.  But  this  is  not  true.  Japan  might  safely 
defy  Russia  and  Germany.  The  Germans  have  no 
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coaling  stations  in  the  Far  East,  and  their  ships  could 
not  operate  in  Japanese  waters  without  the  assistance  of 
England,  who  might  declare  coal  to  be  contraband  of 
war  and  refuse  to  provide  it.  The  Russians  have  the 
same  difficulty,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
their  best  vessels  are  coast-defence  ships  unfitted  for 
long  sea  voyages.  And  on  land  the  Russians  could  do 
nothing  against  the  Japanese.  They  have  been  pushing 
troops  eastward  for  the  last  three  months ;  but  it 
will  be  midsummer  before  they  could  place  50,000  in 
the  field  in  Manchuria,  whereas  the  Japanese  could 
oppose  them  with  three  times  that  number  within  a 
month.  With  the  refitted  vessels  of  the  Chinese  fleet, 
the  Japanese  might  be  trusted  to  give  a  good  account  of 
Russians  and  Germans  combined.  But  when  Russia 
obtains  the  assistance  of  France,  the  position  is  altered. 
In  Tonkin  the  French  have  lots  of  coal,  and  the  French 
fleet  would  in  time  be  able  to  sweep  the  Japanese  vessels 
from  the  seas.  True,  the  Japanese  could  still  hold 
Port  Arthur,  but  their  own  ports  would  be  shelled  and 
their  coasts  devastated — in  fine,  though  the  war  would 
be  long  and  costly,  it  would  surely  end  in  the  eventual 
triumph  of  the  French  and  Russians. 

Of  course,  if  England  chose  to  interfere,  this  result 
would  be  reversed.  England  and  Japan  would  easily 
beat  Russia  and  France ;  but  before  this  end  was  reached, 
fast  French  and  Russian  cruisers  would  have  preyed  to 
repletion  on  English  commerce,  and  we  should  have  lost 
probably  four  or  five  hundred  million  pounds  worth  of 
trade,  the  greater  part  of  which  would  have  gone  to 
Germany.  The  stake  is  not  large  enough  to  make  it 
worth  our  while  to  fight  for  it.  For  instance,  our  trade 
with  China  is  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  ;  but  still  our  trade  with  China  is  only 
worth  forty-two  million  pounds  a  year,  and  the  greater 
part  of  that  will  remain  with  us  even  if  we  do  not  fight 
for  Japan.  We  have  gained  the  friendship  and  goodwill 
of  Japan  by  refusing  to  join  the  coalition  against  her  ; 
we  may  still  do  her  good  service  through  diplomacy  ; 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  counsel  her  that  she  stands  no 
chance  in  war  against  Russia  and  France  combined,  and 
that  it  is  her  true  policy  to  yield,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  these  Allies. 

WORN-OUT  LIBERALISM! 

A  LMOST  every  one  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  speeches  outside 
the  House  of  Commons  contains  some  remark  of 
more  than  temporary  interest.  He  is  the  only  speaker 
of  the  day  from  whom  we  expect  something  better  than 
the  journalism  of  political  oratory,  and  this  something 
better  is  usually  a  thought  or  aper^u,  and  not  one  of 
those  happy  verbal  conjuring-tricks  whereby  a  platitude 
is  turned  into  a  proverb.  Mr.  Balfour  is  a  thinker,  and 
not  a  dexterous  craftsman  of  words,  and  more  than  any 
other  man  the  thinker  requires  leisure  and  detachment 
from  life  in  order  to  do  justice  to  his  powers.  We  are 
continually  surprised  that  one  so  immersed  as  is  Mr. 
Balfour  in  the  business  of  statesmanship  and  its  multi¬ 
tudinous  details,  should  find  time  or  energy  to  shield 
himself  from  the  conflicting  surface-waves  of  life  in  order 
to  study  the  deeper  currents  of  it.  No  matter  what  the 
occasion  might  be,  whether  merely  necessary  and  trivial, 
or  of  ceremony  and  compliment,  he  draws  away  sooner  or 
later  from  the  commonplace  and  the  trite,  and  says 
something  that  arrests  the  attention  and  is  worth  con¬ 
sideration.  For  instance,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Habitation  of  the  Primrose  League,  which  was 
held  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  on  26  April,  Mr.  Balfour 
made  a  speech  which  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has 
yet  received  from  the  Press.  From  more  points  of  view 
than  one  the  speech  was  a  masterpiece.  He  began  it 
with  a  touching  reference  to  the  loss  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  who  had  been  the  “  inaugurator  of  that  great 
League  which  now  counts  a  million  and  a  quarter  of 
members,  of  whom  more  than  a  million  belong  to  the 
working  classes.”  He  went  on  with  characteristic  loyalty 
to  thank  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  “  nine  years  of  the  closest 
political  co-operation  and  the  closest  personal  friend¬ 
ship.”  He  declared  that  he  looked  forward  to  a  permanent 
union  with  the  Liberal  Unionist  party.  And  wiseacres, 
pouncing  upon  these  generous  words,  have  asserted  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  next  Unionist  Government,  and  will  consequently 


possess  more  power  than  certain  of  the  Conservative  rank 
and  file  would  willingly  concede  to  him.  Such  specula¬ 
tions  seem  to  us  almost  childish.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  will  be  in  the  next  Unionist  Ministry,  and) 
we  are  assured  that  he  will  have  at  least  as'  great  a 
place  and  at  least  as  much  power  and  authority  therein 
as  his  talents  and  following  naturally  give  him.  So 
long  as  the  stakes  are  those  of  personal  advantage,  we 
believe  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be  one  of  the  best  players 
in  the  world  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  his  recent  declara¬ 
tions  as  to  the  necessity  of  extending  English  influence 
having  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  reassure  the  most 
uncompromising  Imperialist,  we  do  not  see  why  power 
should  be  denied  him.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  learnt 
that  trade  follows  the  flag,  and  is  prepared,  it  seems, 
to  extend  English  trade  and  prestige  wherever 
and  whenever  it  may  be  profitable  to  do  so.  “We”' 
(Englishmen),  he  said  the  other  day  at  Birmingham, 
“  are  the  landlords  of  a  great  estate  ;  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
landlord  to  develop  his  estate.”  This,  we  venture  to 
think,  is  the  tone  of  a  man  with  whom  Mr.  Balfour  will 
find  it  easy  to  work,  and  to  whom  a  great  position  can  be 
accorded  in  the  Unionist  party,  not  only  without  danger, 
but  with  advantage  to  the  party  itself  and  to  its  abiding- 
interests.  Mr.  Balfour’s  generosity,  therefore,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  is  not  misplaced. 

Evidences  of  good  feeling,  however,  qualities  of  tact 
and  kindliness,  are  too  evident  always  in  Mr.  Balfour 
for  us  to  mention  a  speech  containing  them  as  if  it  were 
unusual  or  memorable  on  that  account.  Mr.  Balfour 
was  not  content  to  say  that  he  looked  forward  to  the 
fusion  of  Liberal  Unionists  and  Conservatives  into  one 
party  without  giving  some  reason,  drawn  from  the  time 
or  circumstances,  for  the  advisability  of  this  amalgama¬ 
tion  ;  and  although  this  reason  of  Mr.  Balfour  has  been 
passed  over  by  the  daily  Press  as  if  it  were  an  uncon¬ 
sidered  rhetorical  utterance,  we  venture  to  regard  it  as 
a  most  serious  and  philosophic  reflection  which  Mr. 
Balfour  has  used,  not  only  to  convince  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who,  indeed,  needed  but  little  convincing,  but  also  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  more  cautious  and  whose 
motto  always  is  “  Le  mieux  est  Vennemi  dit  bien.”  Mr. 
Balfour  himself  asserted  that  his  hopes  were  “based  upon 
even  a  stronger  foundation  than  personal  friendship  and 
personal  regard,”  and  he  then  went  on,  “  I  think  that 
those  who  contemplate  with  a  detached  gaze  the  course 
of  political  history  in  England  during  the  last  two 
generations  must  have  come,  with  me,  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  old-fashioned  Radicalism  of  which  the  modern 
Gladstonian  is  the  legitimate  heir,  great  as  its  services 
may  have  been  in  a  particular  period  and  at  a  particular 
crisis  of  our  history,  is  now  a  force  absolutely  played 
out.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean — I  am  not  so  foolish 
as  to  suppose — that  so  great  an  organization  as  that 
of  the  Gladstonian  party,  enforced  as  it  is  by  all  the 
traditions  which  have  gathered  round  the  history  of  the 
party,  is  not  still  a  power  in  the  State  to  be  reckoned  with  ; 
a  great  power,  a  power  which,  it  may  be,  will  require 
all  our  energies  to  deal  with.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  it 
is  a  party  of  the  past  and  not  a  party  of  the  future.  What 
I  do  mean  is  that  the  ideas  which  once  animated  it,  gave  it 
strength,  gave  it  vitality,  gave  it  a  future,  are  decaying 
ideas.  If  the  Gladstonian  party  is  to  be  restored  to  vitality 
it  must  be  by  calling  in  new  forces — and  revolutionary 
forces — which  the  forefathers  of  the  present  party,  to 
whatever  period  they  might  belong,  would  have  repu¬ 
diated  with  indignation.”  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  an 
important  declaration,  which  deserves  to  be  considered, 
at  length  and  treated  seriously.  We  are  in  hearty  agree¬ 
ment  with  every  word  of  it,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  “Liberalism”  for  “Radicalism”  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
statement.  Nay,  we  are  prepared  to  go  even  further 
than  Mr.  Balfour.  Not  only  is  the  old  Liberalism  a  worn- 
out  and  devitalized  creed,  but  the  new  Radicalism,  which 
Mr.  Balfour  so  well  calls  the  “revolutionary  force,” 
has,  too,  in  our  opinion,  almost  spent  its  strength. 
We  have  many  reasons  for  believing  this,  some  of  which 
we  intend  to  set  forth,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  series  of 
papers  dealing  with  political  parties  and  their  relations 
to  economic  theory.  But  one  reason  may  here  be 
stated  briefly  :  the  Separatist  party  has  hung  two  mill¬ 
stones  round  its  neck — Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  Second  Chamber — measures  which 
stand  no  chance  of  acceptance  by  an  English  electorate. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ORLEANS  FAMILY. 

HEN  the  betrothal  of  the  Due  d’Aosta  to  the  sister 
of  the  Due  d’Orl^ans  was  first  announced,  it  was 
assumed  that  the  marriage  would  take  place  at  Stowe 
House,  the  Buckinghamshire  seat  of  the  exiled  family. 
The  present  understanding  is  that  it  will  be  celebrated 
at  Turin.  A  current  report,  into  the  veracity  of  which 
we  need  not  probe  too  searchingly,  ascribes  the  change 
of  venue,  so  to  speak,  to  the  resolution  of  the  Princess 
H41<bne  herself.  “  No,”  she  is  described  as  saying  ;  “  I 
was  born  at  Twickenham  ;  I  was  christened  at  Kingston  ; 

I  buried  my  father  at  Weybridge.  Is  that  not  enough  ? 
Really,  one  cannot  have  everything  happen  in  England!” 
There  are  not  so  many  gay  speeches  recorded  of  the 
solemn  and  pawky  descendants  of  Philippe  Egalit^  that 
we  can  afford  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this.  It  has 
its  political  aptness  as  well.  Just  now,  when  the  pre¬ 
vailing  French  mood  is  to  observe  all  things  English 
through  a  jaundiced  haze  of  dislike,  it  is  particularly 
important  for  the  Orleans  family  to  keep  the  British 
side  of  their  career  well  in  the  background.  This  is 
rendered  all  the  more  necessary  by  the  fact  that  a  cousin 
of  the  young  gentleman  who  thinks  of  himself  as 
Philippe  VIII.,  to  wit  Prince  Henri  d’Orl^ans,  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  active  and  embarrassing  dynastic  campaign 
on  his  own  account  out  in  Siam  and  along  the  Thibetan 
watershed  which  gives  rise  to  the  Mekong,  whence  he 
maintains  a  spirited  fusillade  of  the  most  violent  anti- 
English  literature  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Naturally, 
this  puts  people  who  were  born  in  Twickenham  at  a 
patriotic  disadvantage,  and  they  seem  to  be  doing  their 
best  to  redress  the  balance.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Due  d’Orleans  now  speaks  English  with  a  marked 
accent  and  increasing  difficulty.  The  intimates  of  the 
family  have  all  sorts  of  pleasant  little  tales  for  French 
ears  of  the  indescribable  boredom  and  comic  insularity 
of  the  countryside  about  Stowe  House.  It  is  quite 
credible  that  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  incident 
at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Comte  de  Paris — that  of 
charging  the  guests  assembled  at  Stowe  House  full 
restaurant  prices  for  the  luncheon  spread  in  its  dining¬ 
room — has  become  in  French  minds,  under  adroit 
management,  merely  another  example  of  British  eccen¬ 
tricity  in  matters  of  taste. 

If  the  Orleans  family  have,  indeed,  decided  that  no 
more  of  their  domestic  events  need  happen  in  England, 
we  will  all  try  manfully  to  dissemble  our  tears.  A  good 
many  royal  personages  have  found  it  convenient,  at  one 
time  or  another,  to  quit  the  Continent  for  these  hospit¬ 
able  shores.  We  recall  that  the  William,  Prince  of 
Prussia,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  titular  founder 
and  first  head  of  a  great  new  empire,  sought  refuge 
here  from  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and  that,  ten  years 
afterward,  the  friendships  then  formed  blossomed  in  a 
dynastic  intermarriage  which  was  in  itself  of  the  nature 
of  an  idyll,  and  which  has  ever  since  profoundly  affected 
our  relations  with  Berlin.  There  is  a  soft  side,  too,  in 
j  even  the  sternest  democratic  memory  to  be  found  among 
1  us,  for  the  ill-starred  Louis  Napoleon,  who  passed  many 
years  of  his  manhood  here,  who  was  England’s  ally 
and  admirer  when  luck  and  courage  gave  him  his 
throne,  and  who  came  back  to  us  in  his  evil  days  to 
die.  Many  others  can  be  remembered,  but  of  them  all 
the  Orleans  family  leave  the  heart  coldest.  Their  prin¬ 
cipal  modern  figure,  King  Louis  Philippe,  spent  eight 
years  of  his  early  exile  here  ;  but  one  would  search  in 
vain  through  the  records  of  his  subsequent  reign  of 
eighteen  for  any  hint  that  he  recalled  the  experience 
with  kindly  emotions.  It  was  only  when  he  had  lost  that 
pear-shaped  rotundity  so  dear  to  the  caricaturists  that 
he  remembered  how  much  he  liked  England.  The  re¬ 
spectable  grandson  who  kept  the  Orleanist  tradition  and 
claims  alive  after  him,  and  who  died  last  autumn  in 
England,  where  more  than  half  his  life  had  been  lived, 
never  displayed  any  striking  regard  for  his  hosts,  and  in 
the  least  worthy  period  of  his  semi-public  career  made  a 
deliberate  alliance  with  the  “  Boulangists,”  whose 
avowed  aim  was  a  quarrel  with  perfide  Albion.  As  for 
the  present  head  of  the  house,  England  knows  and  cares 
very  little  about  him,  and  certainly  cannot  imagine  itself, 
under  any  circumstances,  investing  him  with  the  smallest 
fraction  of  the  general  interest  which  surrounded  the 
late  Prince  Imperial.  The  most  adventurous  fancy  does 


not  picture  an  Orleans  prince  clad  in  a  British  uniform, 
much  less  meeting  his  death  side  by  side  with  British 
troopers. 

It  is  probably  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  their 
identification  with  England  has  not  helped  the  Orleans 
family  in  the  pursuit  of  their  inherited  ambition.  1  hey 
have  marriage  relations  with  Portugal  and  Denmark, 
and  now  there  is  to  be  the  much  more  important 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  house  of  Savoy.  Will 
these  connections  help  them?  It  is  said  in  France  that 
important  politicians  are  coquetting  with  the  idea  of  an 
Orleanist  restoration,  and  the  name  of  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  is  given  openly  as  that  of  a  man  who,  if  he 
becomes  Premier,  will  be  reasonably  enough  suspected  of 
an  intention  to  play  the  part  of  Monk.  It  is,  moreover, 
apparent  that  the  fierce  Republican  spirit  of  1886,  which 
seized  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Orleans  princess  who 
is  now  Queen  of  Portugal  as  a  pretext  for  exiling  all 
pretenders,  has  been  mitigated  almost  to  vanishing 
point.  The  betrothal  of  her  sister,  the  Princess  Helene, 
took  place  upon  French  soil,  and  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic  was  among  the  first  to  congratulate 
her  intended  husband,  the  nephew  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
It  is  understood  that  at  the  forthcoming  marriage 
France  will  be  officially  represented.  The  dream  of 
winning  Italian  friendship,  and  thus  breaking  the  Triple 
Alliance,  is  discussed  by  Parisian  journals  as  the  not 
improbable  outcome  of  the  marriage.  This  is  treating 
the  Princess  H£16ne  as  a  daughter  of  France,  and  the 
logical  corollary  is  that  her  brother  must  be  its  son,  and 
should  be  its  King.  The  French  have  accepted  stranger 
and  more  unexpected  conclusions,  before  now,  in  the 
sacred  name  of  logic.  The  accident,  too,  which  has 
prostrated  the  Prince  at  Seville  with  a  fractured  tibia,  is 
seen  to  be  attracting  more  attention  in  Paris  than  could 
have  been  expected  a  year  ago.  The  late  Comte  de  Paris 
might  have  fallen  from  many  horses  without  exciting 
general  interest  among  his  fellow-countrymen.  The 
hints  of  possible  dangerous  complications  which  the 
doctors  in  attendance  are  cautiously  doling  out,  may 
or  may  not  be  warranted.  They  have  the  effect  of  giving 
France  an  invalid,  young,  rich,  spirited,  and  high-born, 
to  think  about.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  whether 
the  day  of  the  Orleans  family  is  really  about  to  dawn. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  BUDGET. 

T  first  sight  the  Budget  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt 
might  appear  to  be  insignificant  and  common  ; 
there  is  little  or  nothing  striking  in  it.  The  new  death- 
duties  were  calculated  to  yield  £1, 000, 000,  and  really 
brought  in  ^970,000  ;  the  gross  receipts  were  half  a 
million  higher  than  the  estimate,  but  this  is  due  to  a 
slight  increase  in  trade  and  commerce  that  was  not 
unhoped  for.  Yet  it  seems  to  us  that  because  this 
Budget  can  boast  of  no  extraordinary  features,  it 
is  peculiarly  worth  studying.  No  man  should 
gauge  his  income  from  a  very  good  year  or  from 
a  very  bad  year,  but  from  an  ordinary  average  year. 
And  for  the  same  reason  this  latest,  or,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  this  last,  Budget  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  is  very 
significant. 

The  only  inference  that  must  necessarily  be  drawn 
from  these  masses  of  figures  is  the  gradual  growth  in 
prosperity  and  importance  of  the  lower  middle  and  the 
working  classes.  A  large  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  purchases  of  tea,  cocoa,  meat,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
and  tobacco,  which  shows  clearly  that  the  working-man 
and  the  small  tradesman  are  becoming  more  prosperous  ; 
the  burden  of  life  presses  more  lightly  on  these  bowed 
shoulders.  Moreover,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  ten 
millions  sterling  in  deposits  in  Post  Office  Savings 
Banks  and  similar  institutions  ;  manifestly  the  process 
of  levelling-up  is  going  on  apace.  There  are, 
naturally  enough,  certain  indications  that  this  levelling- 
up  process,  as  applied  to  the  lower  classes,  is  con¬ 
nected  in  some  subtle  and  mysterious  way  with 
a  levelling-down  process,  which  seems  to  operate  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  large  body  of  the  upper  middle-class, 
apparently  without  touching  the  very  rich.  This  is  worth 
considering.  The  new  death-duties,  as  we  have  already 
said,  have  brought  in  practically  the  million  they  were 
calculated  to  bring  in  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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the  year  1894  was  an  exceptionally  healthy  year.  As 
Mr.Goschen  put  it  somewhat  maladroitly,  “  75,ooopeople 
less  died  last  year  than  ought  to  have  died.”  It  is, 
we  believe,  understood  that  had  the  year  been  a 
normal  one  in  this  respect  the  death-duties  would 
have  yielded  about  ^100,000  more  than  they  were 
estimated  to  yield,  instead  of  some  ^30,000  less  ;  that 
is,  the  very  large  fortunes  have  not  suffered  by 
the  depression  of  the  last  four  or  five  years.  There  are 
in  our  time  persons  so  rich  as  to  be  placed  beyond 
vicissitude  ;  just  as  there  are  some  ships  that  cross  the 
Atlantic  as  safely  in  storm  as  in  sunshine.  Save 
through  these  new  death-duties  the  very  rich  do  not  feel 
the  drain  caused  by  the  levelling-up  of  the  lower  classes 
as  do  the  upper  middle  class  of  tradesmen,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  professional  men.  Naturally  enough,  the 
artists,  men  of  letters,  and  actors  feel  the  handicap 
most  severely  ;  but  the  doctors,  lawyers,  and  clergy¬ 
men  feel  it  too,  and  the  small  merchants  and  large 
shopkeepers  grow  impatient  of  the  burden  without 
understanding  its  significance.  These  inferences 
may  all  be  deduced  from  two  or  three  facts. 
First  of  all,  the  consumption  of  wine  is  constantly  de¬ 
creasing.  Since  1875  the  quantity  consumed  has  fallen 
from  17,250,000  gallons  to  13,830,000  gallons  ;  and  in 
the  last  year,  in  spite  of  a  slight  increase  in  prosperity, 
this  fall  has  grown  very  rapidly;  250,000  gallons  less  were 
drunk  than  in  1893-4;  and  p£i, 144,000  was  spent  in  wine 
last  year,  as  against  ^1,210,000  in  1893-4.  Take  it  in 
another  way,  825,000  dozens  of  sparkling  wine  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  very  prosperous  year  1890,  whereas  only 
650,000  dozens  was  consumed  last  year.  Brandy,  too, 
a  liquor  consumed  chiefly  by  the  richer  classes,  has  fallen 
31  per  cent  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  whilst  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  grown  13  per  cent.  Last  year  it  yielded 
^127,000  short  of  the  estimate,  and  ^91,000  less  than 
in  1893-4.  The  growth,  too,  in  the  consumption 
of  tobacco  has  been  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  the 
consumption  of  costly  cigars.  Every  figure  points  to  the 
same  result,  that  the  upper  middle  classes  have  suffered, 
while  the  poor  have  benefited  in  an  extraordinary  degree : 
the  consumption  of  wine,  brandy,  and  good  cigars  has 
decreased  ;  while  the  consumption  of  meat  during  the 
three  years  1891-3,  as  compared  with  the  three  years 
1882-4,  has  increased  from  108  lbs.  per  head  in  the 
eighties  to  119  lbs.  per  head  in  the  nineties,  or  some¬ 
thing  over  10  per  cent. 

FORMOSA. 

TTENTION  has  been  so  much  concentrated  upon 
the  Liao  peninsula,  on  account  of  its  strategic 
position  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Pecheli,  and  the 
manifest  uneasiness  of  Russia  at  its  prospective  retention 
by  Japan,  that  the  importance  of  Formosa  has  been 
hardly  estimated  at  its  true  worth.  Yet  if  the  Japanese 
retained  no  other  fruit  of  their  victories  than  this  great 
island,  it  would  be  no  contemptible  guerdon  for  a  six 
months’  campaign.  Stretching  225  miles  along  the 
coasts  of  Fohkien  and  Kwangtung,  Formosa,  in  the 
hands  of  an  alien  Power,  would  weigh  upon  South  China 
scarcely  less  heavily  than  Port  Arthur  would  weigh  upon 
the  north  ;  and  the  position  of  the  Pescadores  in  mid¬ 
channel  completes  the  command  of  the  trade  route 
between  south  and  north  which  its  possession  would 
confer  upon  a  naval  Power.  The  two  groups  seem,  in 
fact,  to  complement  each  other;  Formosa  supplying 
area  and  natural  wealth,  while  the  Pescadores  possess 
excellent  harbour  accommodation,  in  which  Formosa  is 
somewhat  deficient.  Nor  is  China  alone  interested  in 
the  proposed  change.  Formosa  in  the  hands  of  China 
was  a  negligeable  quantity  to  the  owners  of  Hong  Kong, 
but  Formosa  in  the  hands  of  an  active  Power  which 
might  be  expected  to  create  a  naval  station  at  Makung, 
the  chief  port  of  the  Pescadores,  would  demand  much 
more  serious  consideration. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  Chinese 
connection  with  Formosa  has  been  drawn  close,  and  it 
is  due,  remarkably  enough,  to  Japanese  pressure  that 
this  was  done.  It  would  take  too  long  to  narrate  all 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  a  Japanese  invasion  of 
the  island  in  1874;  suffice  it  to  say  that  a  dispute  about 
ill-treatment  of  shipwrecked  seamen  was  allowed  to 
grow  to  serious  proportions  by  the  incompetency  of 


Peking  statesmen,  but  was  eventually  composed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wade’s  mediation  ;  and  that  Formosa,  which 
had  been  treated,  so  far,  as  merely  an  outlying  appanage 
of  Fohkien,  was  created  a  separate  province  and  given 
the  energetic  Governor,  Liu  Min-chuan,  who  defended 
it  ten  years  later  against  the  French. 

It  had  been  opened  to  European  intercourse  in 
the  meantime,  under  its  Chinese  name  of  Taiwan,  by 
the  treaty  of  Tientsin  ;  and  four  places — Kelung  and 
Tamsuy  in  the  north,  and  Taiwan  and  Takow  in  the 
south— had  been  marked  off  for  foreign  residence  and 
trade.  Kelung  is  the  only  one  of  these  that  possesses  a 
good  natural  harbour,  and  that  fact,  combined  with  the 
proximity  of  certain  coal  mines,  commended  it  to  the 
attention  of  Admiral  Lesp&s,  who  succeeded,  after  one 
repulse,  in  taking  and  holding  it  during  the  remarkable 
hostilities  which  were  not  war,  that  preceded  the  French 
annexation  of  Tongking.  The  port  was  surrendered  and 
the  blockade  raised,  on  the  signature  of  the  protocol  of 
Paris  in  1885  ;  and  Liu  then  set  himself  to  organize  and 
develop  his  dependency.  A  new  capital  was  built  in  the 
north,  named  Taipeh,  and  a  railway  made  to  connect  it 
in  one  direction  with  Kelung,  while  a  southerly  exten¬ 
sion,  intended  to  run  down  the  coast  to  Taiwan,  has 
been  completed  as  far  as  Hsin-chu.  Measures  were 
also  taken  to  extend  control  over  the  aborigines  who 
occupy  the  forest-clad  mountains  in  the  east.  The 
common  Chinese  official  vices  of  nepotism  and  corrup¬ 
tion  have  operated  to  hinder  progress  and  create  fiscal 
trouble  here  as  elsewhere.  Still,  much  has  been  done  ; 
and  the  Formosa  of  1895  shows  a  marked  advance  on 
the  Formosa  of  1874. 

One  of  the  earliest  settlers  after  the  treaty  of  Tientsin 
was  an  English  merchant,  Mr.  John  Dodd,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  explore  the  savage  country  and  knows 
probably  more  than  any  other  foreigner  about  the 
interior  of  the  island.  Mr.  Dodd  was,  I  believe, 
the  first  to  discover  tea  growing  wild  in  the  interior, 
to  set  up  firing  establishments,  and  inaugurate  the 
trade  which  has  since  assumed  such  important  pro¬ 
portions.  He  discovered  petroleum  wells  too,  and  the 
cinnamon-tree,  in  the  course  of  excursions  undertaken 
partly  from  a  desire  for  exploration  and  partly  to 
promote  the  trade  in  camphor,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce.  For  the  reason,  pro¬ 
bably,  that  travel  was  then  so  dangerous  that  notes  had 
to  be  taken  fragmentarily,  and  observations  made  surrep¬ 
titiously  when  barometer  and  sextant  could  be  safely 
extracted  from  their  places  of  concealment,  Mr.  Dodd 
has  never,  I  believe,  published  the  result  of  his  ex¬ 
plorations.  It  would  be  matter  of  congratulation  if  the 
renewed  attention  which  circumstances  have  attracted  to 
the  island  should  induce  him  to  undertake  the  task. 

Little  seems  to  be  known  regarding  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources,  for  the  reason  that  the  mountainous  region  has 
been  difficult  of  access  ;  but  the  possession  of  gold  by 
the  aborigines  was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  treachery  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
Chinese  ;  and  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  has  been  _ 
extracted  lately,  by  washing,  from  streams  near  Kelung. 

We  have  seen  that  the  inhabitants  are  by  no  means 
wholly  Chinese.  These  latter  have  colonized  the  fertile 
lowland  on  the  west  coast  ;  but  the  eastern  half  is  still 
inhabited  by  more  or  less  uncivilized  aborigines  of 
Malayan  and  Negrito  descent,  whom  the  Chinese 
classify,  broadly,  as  Pepohwan,  wholly  settled,  Sekhwan 
or  half-settled,  and  Chinhwan,  who  dwell,  wholly  un¬ 
tamed,  amid  the  mountains  on  the  east  coast.  Tnis 
coast  is  little  known— the  land  approaches  being  practi¬ 
cally  barred  by  this  untamed  belt ;  but  it  possesses,  ap¬ 
parently,  no  practicable  harbours  in  the  cliff  wall  which 
forms  its  front.  This  deficiency  of  harbour  accommoda¬ 
tion  has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  defects  of  the  island. 
The  anchorage  at  both  ports  on  the  west  coast  is, 
at  present,  hazardous  in  the  south-west  monsoon  ; 
but  it  may  be  that  energy  and  enterprise  will  find  a 
means  of  improving  the  present  imperfect  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Projects  of  dredging  at  Anping,  the  port  of 
Taiwan,  have  been  for  some  time  before  the  Chinese, 
but  have  never  yet  beeft  put  to  practical  test.  Kelung, 
on  the  north-east,  has  tjjh'e  advantage  of  being  free  from 
the  mud  deposit  which;  chokes  the  e?)ibonchures  of  the 
rivers  on  the  east,  and  of  being  protected  from  the 
winds  by  which  Tamsuy  and  Takow  are  troubled.  Even 
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here  vessels  drawing-  over  16  feet  have  to  take  up  a  less 
sheltered  position,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  roll  during-  the  north-east  monsoon  ;  but  it  is 
at  least  a  natural  harbour,  and  must  derive  increasing 
importance  from  the  development  of  the  coal  mines  in 
its  immediate  proximity  when  the  financial  peculiarities 
which  obstruct  enterprise  of  every  kind  in  China  can  be 
overcome. 

It  is  worth  noting,  in  conclusion,  that  the  defence  of 
Formosa  against  the  apprehended  Japanese  attack  was 
confided  to  the  celebrated  Black  Flag  chief,  Liu  Yung-fu, 
who  made  head  against  the  French  in  Tongking  ;  and 
it  might  be  interesting,  if  space  permitted,  to  quote 
certain  memorials  in  which  he  exposes  the  folly  of 
“pitting  a  mob  of  undisciplined  and  untrained  men 
against  a  well-trained,  well-provisioned,  and  well-ac¬ 
coutred  enemy.”  For  this  reason  he  practically  declined 
to  go  north  with  the  raw  levies  at  his  disposal ;  and 
these  same  levies  appear,  by  last  accounts,  to  be  indulg¬ 
ing  in  the  brigandage  which  seems  a  concomitant  of 
Chinese  indiscipline,  in  Formosa.  R.  S.  Gundry. 

TIME  AND  TIDE  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

House  of  Commons,  3  May. 

THE  time  of  the  House  seized  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  doing 
it  to  state,  with  complete  gravity — of  manner — that 
“the  two  Front  Benches  are  the  creation  of  the  non¬ 
official  members,”  that  “they  are  their  humble  servants,” 
&c.  &c.,  might  have  moved  a  saint  to  mockery.  Mr. 
Balfour  is  not  yet  canonized,  and,  inspired  by  the  fun  of 
the  occasion,  he  declared  the  whole  thing  “  an  elaborate 
practical  joke.”  Certainly  it  is  not  easy  for  those  of  us 
who  sit  behind  our  respective  front  benches  to  take 
seriously  an  averment  by  them  that  they  are  our 
“creation.”  All  I  can  say  is  that,  had  I  had  any  hand 
in  their  creation,  the  set  of  “creatures”  at  present 
before  me  would  have  been  considerably  variegated 
from  their  existing  description,  and  I  know  several  men 
in  whose  neighbourhood  I  sit  who  would  not  have 
desired  to  see  any  creature  before  them  at  all.  Mr. 
Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  almost  as  gracious 
to  us  as  the  leader  of  the  House,  as  far  as  lip-service 
goes ;  but  although  the  words  of  their  mouths  were 
smoother  than  butter,  I  am  afraid  that  war  was  in  their 
hearts.  Mr.  Balfour  scoffed  at  the  “eccentricities  of 
private  members’  resolutions,”  and  both  he  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  agreed  that  Supply  was  good  enough  for 
us  as  a  chance  of  airing  our  views.  This  last  was 
probably  the  unkindest  cut.  Everybody  knows  that 
Supply  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and 
both  Unionist  leaders  reviled  the  Government  for 
regularly  postponing  Supply  to  the  dog  days,  when 
those  of  us  who  remain  are  few,  and  those  few,  limp 
with  weariness  and  90°  in  the  shade,  are  incapable  of 
reforming  enthusiasm.  For  myself,  I  should  certainly 
Tihave  protested  against  our  being  thus  made  game  of  in 
word  and  deed  by  our  gleeful  Front-Benchers  of  both 
\  sides  had  not  the  well-meaning  Seton-Karr  made  it 
i  impossible  by  enriching  his  own  remarks  with  a  liberal 
quotation  from  certain  recent  unbosomings  of  mine  in 
these  columns  ;  and  by  thus  compelling  me  to  speak 
vicariously,  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  make  a  second 
speech  in  propria  persond. 

Mr.  Chamberlain’s  demonstration  of  the  tendency  of 
Governments  towards  Parliamentary  omnipotence 
seemed  to  me  unanswerable — in  argument.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  mass  of  the  House  of  Commons  can 
meet  it  is  by  taking  action.  If  they  wish  to  escape 
Parliamentary  extinction,  they  must  pluck  up  courage, 
and  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  constituencies 
as  to  whether  they  desire  the  Government  to  be  master 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  master  of  the  Government.  I  have  no  doubt  what 
the  opinion  of  the  constituencies  would  be,  and,  fortified 
by  this  support,  the  House  could  become  its  own 
dictator,  turning  the  Government  into  its  Executive 
Committee,  eligible  and  dismissable  at  its  pleasure.  It 
I  must  come  to  something  like  that,  or  to  the  substitution 
of  Oligarchic  for  Democratic  government.  Meantime, 
the  Front  Benches,  apparently  intoxicated  with  what 
was  really  their  common  victory  over  the  House,  have 
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been  revelling  in  what  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  undisguised  exhibitions  made  for  a  long  time  of 
the  nature  of  that  party  system  by  which  they  keep  them¬ 
selves  alternately  in  power.  Sir  John  Gorst  was  the 
leading  hierophant  of  this  revelation.  Inspired  by  the 
blended  Harcourtism,  Balfourism,  and  Chamberlainism 
of  the  previous  day,  Sir  John  was  in  joyous  mood,  and 
Providence  had  thrown  Shaw-Lefevre,  full  of  One  Man 
One  Vote,  in  his  way.  The  temptation  was  too  strong 
for  Sir  John’s  Parliamentary  virtue.  He  threw  himself 
upon  his  opportunity  and  let  himself  go.  The  solemn 
reticences  and  heavy  draperies  of  party  ceremony  were 
cast  aside.  “Don’t  talk  to  me,”  said  he,  “of  yonr 
reforming  zeal.  I  know  better.  If  you  love  One  Man 
One  Vote  as  you  say,  you  could  not  have  stopped  short 
of  One  Vote  One  Value,  because  they  are  the  two  ends 
of  the  stick  of  electoral  equality.  But  what  you  want 
is  to  win  the  elections  by  One  Man  One  Vote,  and  to 
keep  your  Irish  majority  by  refusingOne  Vote  One  Value. 

“None  of  your  virtuous  nonsense,”  continued  Sir 
John.  “  I  understand  the  wire-pulling  art.  I  have  been 
a  wire-puller  myself.  I  was  a  pre-Schnadhorst  in  the 
management  of  elections.”  At  this  unveiling  of  the 
Gorstian  heart  we  all  laughed,  our  people  as  well  as  the 
others,  just  as  we  did  when  “  Labby  ”  afterwards 
snapped  his  fingers  at  the  Tory  taunt  of  our  having  lost 
the  sympathy  of  the  country  as  a  ridiculous  bugbear 
which  he  had  himself  paraded  on  a  hundred  platforms. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  smile  and  countersmile 
of  the  Aruspices,  and  felt  sad  for  the  great  and  trustful 
British  people,  who  do  not  understand  these  inte¬ 
riors.  For  a  horrible  suspicion  crossed  my  mind  that 
perhaps  the  hypercandid  Sir  John  was  right,  and  that 
our  Front  Bench’s  construction  of  the  One  Man  One 
Vote  Bill,  so  as  to  increase  their  general  and  retain  their 
Irish  vote,  was  not  without  an  eye  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  heard  a  proper 
argumentative  defence  from  our  side — and  so  good  a 
Radical  as  Sir  Charles  Dilke  looks  as  if  he  felt  similarly 
— of  the  Government’s  reluctance  to  handle  One  Vote 
One  Value.  Of  course,  by  the  party  code  of  morals,  they 
are  not  bound  to  furnish  such  an  answer.  It  is  enough 
to  say  to  the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  “You  be  quiet. 
We  have  as  good  a  right  to  live  and  flourish  as  you. 
Were  you  where  we  are,  you  would  do  the  same  as,  or 
more  than,  weare  doingfor  self-preservation.”  For  one  of 
the  curious  Parliamentary  peculiarities  arising  out  of  the 
present-day  party  system  is  that  while  you  use  the  party 
standard  of  morality  to  do  your  own  work  by,  you  use 
the  absolute  standard  of  the  moral  ideal  for  criticizing 
the  work  of  the  adversary,  and  so  rousing  the  judgment 
of  public  simplicity  against  him  and  in  favour  of  you. 
How  far  this  corrosive  criticism  applied  to  the  One  Man 
One  Vote  Bill  will  serve  the  turn  of  the  Opposition  Front 
Bench  remains  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  first  blush  of  the 
matter  there  seems  to  be  some  shrewdness  on  the  part 
of  our  people  in  bringing  it  to  the  front.  In  this  matter, 
at  least,  I  do  not  practise  that  habitual  opposition  to  our 
leaders  so  erroneously,  if  not  slanderously,  ascribed  to  me 
by  the  Seton-Karr  above-mentioned. 

For  instance,  it  adds  to  the  number  of  highly  con¬ 
tentious  measures,  amidst  which  the  Liquor  Veto  Bill 
may,  in  a  natural  enough  manner,  lose  a  leading-place. 
I  think  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  this  Bill, 
if  not  judiciously  managed,  may  cost  our  people  their 
position.  Absolute  prohibition  is  not  idolized  by  many 
on  our  side  of  matters.  That  teetotallers  should  insist 
on  it  is  not  surprising  ;  it  is  part  of  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  the  moral  good  they  unquestionably  do  by  their 
zealous  propaganda  against  intemperance.  Like  other 
things  and  persons,  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them. 
But  real  teetotallers  are  comparatively  few.  I  doubt  if 
ten  per  cent  of  the  population  are  so.  Mr.  Goschen  was 
not  contradicted  when  he  stated  that  only  one  occupant 
of  our  Front  Bench  is  a  teetotaller.  People  who  use 
alcohol  themselves  cannot,  at  heart,  like  the  notion  of 
prohibiting  it  absolutely  to  others,  and  as  the  time  seems 
to  approach  when  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do  some¬ 
thing  effective  in  this  direction,  they  shrink  the  more 
from  giving  two  men  the  power — they  never  can  have 
the  abstract  right — to  dictate  his  dietetic  habits  to  (he 
third.  In  the  post-haste  of  a  general  election  they  may 
have  given  a  pledge  to  the  teetotal  section  of  their 
constituents — always  a  more  active  than  numerous  body 
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_ to  let  them  try  their  philanthropic  experiment  on  the 

community.  No  doubt  they  will  keep  their  pledges 
and  affirm  the  principle  on  the  second  reading.  But 
this  Bill,  unfortunately,  demands  changes  in  Committee, 
which  its  friends  may  consider  fatal.  Take  its  non¬ 
applicability  to  Ireland.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  and  the  other  side  generally  are  fairly  right 
in  calling  this,  with  the  6 d.  off  whisky  thrown  in, 
the  price  our  people  have  paid  for  continued  Irish 
support  in  this  matter — Mr.  Healy’s  vote  is  not  to  be 
had  for  nothing.  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  reason  that  it  is 
because  he  is  waiting  for  Irish  Home  Rule*  to  hand  over 
the  subject  to  it,  does  not  impress  me,  because  there  is 
Sir  William’s  own  Irish  Land  Bill  staring  him  out  of 
countenance.  But  neither  am  I  moved  by  the  shrieks 
against  political  immorality  raised  on  the  Front  Opposi¬ 
tion  Bench.  That  is  merely  one  of  the  normal  symptoms 
of  their  being  out  of  office. 

Judged  by  the  present  party  code  of  morals,  our  Front 
Bench  are  quite  justified  in  strengthening  their  position 
as  they  can.  My  difficulty  is  as  to  whether  they  are  really 
strengthening  it.  Supporters  pledged  to  Local  Veto 
are,  I  suspect,  pledged  to  it  all  round,  and,  therefore, 
pledged  to  it  for  Ireland,  especially  as  Local  Veto  is 
the  very  consummation  and  perfection  of  Home  Rule. 
But  if,  in  Committee,  they  keep  their  pledges,  and 
defeat  the  Government,  what  then?  Possibly  it  might 
become  wiser  to  forget  Local  Veto  amidst  the  cares  of 
One  Man  One  Vote,  &c.  But  the  exactions  of  our  paty 
system  are  perhaps  more  curiously  illustrated  in  what  I 
have  called  “  tide  ”  in  my  headline.  It  seems  the  safety 
of  the  Empire  rests  ultimately  on  boilers,  like  the  Hindoo 
universe  on  the  fundamental  tortoise.  Your  navy  must 
be  able  to  plough  the  swelling  or  the  stormy  tide  better 
than  all  other  navies,  otherwise  you  are  a  lost  people, 
and  to  do  this  they  must  have  the  best  boilers.  Now 
which  are  the  best  boilers,  the  tubular  or  the  cylindrical, 
the  Belleville,  or  which  else?  I  am  not  going  into  that. 
We  had  an  instructive  boiler  symposium,  in  which  that 
lion-like  man  of  Moab,  Orator  Allan,  of  Gateshead, 
besides  informing,  amused  us  as  much  as  did  the  excel¬ 
lent  drolleries  of  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane.  Robertson, 
Civil  Lord,  defended  the  Admiralty  with  character¬ 
istic  and  customary  ability,  while  conceding  something 
in  the  end.  But  he  seemed  to  me  to  promulgate, 
a  propos  of  boilers,  the  most  remarkable  development  of 
Front  Bench  rights  to  which  party  doctrine  has  yet 
attained.  If  I  understood  him,  he  maintained  that  Ex- 
Admiralty  Secretary  For  wood  had  no  right  to  use  the 
knowledge  gained  by  him  in  office  to  attack  the  Front 
Bench  actually  in  power.  Well,  I  suppose  hawks  must 
not  pick  out  hawks’  eyes,  but  compared  to  the  Civil 
Lord’s  advanced  rendering  of  this  unwholesome  dogma, 
Sir  John  Gorst’s  plain  speech  subsides  into  evasion  and 
ambiguity.  Country  is  nothing  ;  Front  Bench  is  every¬ 
thing  ?  Clearly,  the  existing  party  or  Front  Bench 
system  will  have  to  be  reformed  somehow  and  soon. 

R.  Wallace. 

THE  PROTEAN  GAS. 

HAVE  we  after  all  been  too  hasty  ?  For  three  months 
Argon  has — with  one  protesting  voice  in  the  press 
— held  practically  undisputed  sway  as  an  element,  has 
had  its  own  symbol  A  and  two  atomic  weights — if  not 
more.  And  now,  here  is  doubt  arising  again,  and  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  new  element  have  gone 
suddenly  under  a  shadow.  The  stages  of  the  growth  of 
the  suspicion  are  extremely  interesting  to  follow.  It  was 
all  very  well  until  Helium  arose.  The  doubt  began  with 
Professor  Ramsay’s  communication  to  Nature  of  March 
28th  concerning  that  latest  find.  The  general  reader 
will  remember  that  he  examined  the  gas  given  off  from 
a  rare  mineral  called  Cleveite  when  warmed  with  weak 
sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  had  been  supposed  to  be 
Nitrogen,  but  Professor  Ramsay  suspected  that  it  con¬ 
tained  Argon  as  well.  To  test  the  matter,  he  collected 
some  of  the  gas,  added  Oxygen  to  it,  and  passed  electric 
sparks  through  the  mixture  thus  produced.  Only  by 
such  electrical  encouragement  can  Nitrogen  be  induced 
to  combine  with  Oxygen.  The  aim,  then,  of  the 
experiment  was  to  cause  the  Nitrogen  in  the  gas  from 
Cleveite  to  unite  with  the  Oxygen  introduced,  and  then 
to  find  the  nature  of  the  residue.  The  result  was  most 


surprising.  “The  gas,”  Professor  Ramsay  said — and 
the  reader  must  mark  this  statement  well — “  on  sparking 
with  Oxygen  in  presence  of  soda,  lost  a  trace  of  Nitrogen 
probably  introduced  during  its  extraction  ;  the  residue 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  Argon  and  Helium  !  That  is 
phase  one ;  the  gas  obtained  from  Cleveite,  being 
sparked,  consists  of  Argon  and  Helium,  the  two  new 
elements. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  note  came  papers 
from  Professor  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Crookes,  read  before 
the  Chemical  Society  at  its  anniversary  meeting.  Therein 
Professor  Ramsay  repeats  his  assertion  that  the  gas 
obtained  consists  of  “  Argon  and  Helium,”  but  adds  that 
“  the  spectrum  of  the  Argon  so  obtained  differs  in  some 
respects  from  atmospheric  Argon.”  Mr.  Crookes,  how¬ 
ever,  who  examined  a  sample  of  the  gas  supplied  him  by 
Professor  Ramsay  (presumably  at  a  longer  interval  after 
the  sparking),  reports  the  spectrum  of  Helium  and  adds 
— note  the  relative  discrepancy — “besides  the  Helium 
line,  traces  of  the  more  prominent  lines  of  Argon  are 
seen.” 

Next  Professor  Cleve,  at  Upsala,  godfather  of  Cleveite, 
sets  a  pupil  to  extract  the  gas  from  Cleveite  and  test  its 
nature  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  without  the  process 
of  sparking.  And  behold  !  he  gets  Helium,  undeniable 
Helium,  and  no  Argon  at  all! 

Finally,  Professor  Norman  Lockyer  hurries  into  the 
field  with  an  incomplete  research.  He  has  been  getting 
the  gas  from  Cleveite  by  the  simple  expedient  of  heating 
in  vacuo — a  method  his  meteoric  researches  have  taught 
him — and  he  gets — we  regret,  a  distressing  intruder — 
Helium  associated  with  free  Hydrogen  !  “  I  have  now 

examined  several  tubes/’ he  says;  “I  have  found  no 
Argon  lines.”  This  is  the  third  phase  ;  Helium  and 
Hydrogen,  no  sparking,  and  no  Argon. 

If  it  were  not  for  Professor  Lockyer’s  Hydrogen  it 
would  seem  fairly  plain  sailing,  but  that  complicates 
matters.  Here  is  a  mineral  which  gives  off  Helium  and 
Hydrogen  in  London  and  Helium  alone  in  Upsala.  Yet 
though  it  gives  off  Hydrogen  with  its  Helium  when 
heated  in  vacuo  in  London,  apparently  no  Hydrogen 
comes  off  when  the  mineral  is  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
for  Professor  Ramsay  could  mix  the  gas  with  Oxygen  and 
spark  it  without  combustion  or  explosion.  After  spark¬ 
ing,  Helium  is  still  there,  but  now  Argon  is  also  present 
in  force.  Yet  after  you  have  bottled  the  Argon-Helium 
mixture,  and  despatched  it  to  your  friend  to  examine,  he 
finds  it  almost  entirely  Helium  with  just  a  trace  of  Argon. 

It  is  the  most  astonishing  riddle.  We  have  here  four 
trained  and  brilliant  experimentalists.  In  no  hands 
could  we  be  safer  from  experimental  blunders.  And 
this  protean  gas,  which  is  either  Helium  or  Hydrogen  or 
Argon,  or  all,  or  none  of  them,  slips  in  this  tantalizing  way 
through  their  fingers.  It  is  as  good  as  a  football  match 
to  an  irresponsible  spectator.  “  Is  there  any  relation 
between  Argon  and  Helium,  and  are  we  facing  a  new 
epoch  in  chemistry?”  asks  Professor  Cleve.  A  rash 
journalist  may  perhaps  hazard  that  we  are.  Either 
Argon  is  no  element  or  something  strangely  like  the  J 
transmutation  of  the  elements  is  happening  under  our  j 
eyes. 

There  are  still  those  who  regard  Argon  as  an  allotrope  | 
of  Nitrogen,  a  condensed  regrouping  of  Nitrogen  atoms, 
just  as  Ozone  (obtained  by  sparking  Oxygen)  is  an 
allotrope  of  Oxygen.  Mendelejeff,  for  instance,  sup¬ 
ports  that  view,  and  Berthelot’s  compound  of  Argon 
with  benzene  (to  judge  by  the  abstract)  seems  to  be 
essentially  similar  to  the  compound  of  Nitrogen  and 
benzene.  That  Argon  may  also  be  isolated  for  air  by 
absorbing  the  Nitrogen  by  means  of  heated  Magnesium, 
Lithium,  and  other  elements,  is  not  fatal  to  this,  since 
Ozone  is  also  obtainable  by  placing  a  stick  of  Phosphorus 
in  a  bottle  of  air  having  a  little  water  in  it,  when  part  of 
the  Oxygen  unites  with  the  Phosphorus  and  Ozone  is 
left.  Yet  the  negative  experiments  of  Professor  Ramsay 
seemed  conclusive  enough.  He  sparked  chemically  . 
pure  Nitrogen  with  Oxygen  and  got  only  an  explicable 
trace  of  Argon— about  a  tenth  of  what  he  would  have 
got  from  atmospheric  Nitrogen.  This  might  conceiv¬ 
ably  have  been  introduced  in  solution  in  the  water  used 
in  the  experiment.  Still — though  we  do  not  favour  it — 
we  cannot  regard  even  this  possibility  of  Argon  being 
a  form  of  Nitrogen  as  entirely  disposed  of. 

But  it  is,  we  think,  still  permissible  to  hope  for  some- 
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thing  much  more  fundamental  than  a  mere  case  of  allo¬ 
tropy  complicated  by  experimental  error.  We  have  not 
forgotten  Mr.  Crookes  and  his  Protyle,  his  one  ai|tec®‘ 
dent  form  of  matter,  from  which,  he  supposed,  all  the 
seventy-odd  elements  have  been  successively  evolved 
We  cannot  believe,  and  no  chemist  can  believe,  that 
these  elements  are  an  impasse ,  that  scientific  Ph'lo‘ 
sophy  can  attain  to  them  and  no  further.  We  all  reel 
that  they  rise  like  an  opaque  screen  between  us  and 
some  entirely  broader  view  of  the  constitution  ol  matter. 
The  screen  is  as  opaque  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Put 
it  seems  (it  may  be  an  undisciplined  imagination),  it 
certainly  seems  that  after  years  of  assault  the  screen 
stands  a  little  less  firmly,  a  little  less  permanently 
assured.  It  may  be  this  Argon -Helium- Hydrogen  - 
Nitrogen  combination  will  be  explained  away.  Yet 
how  it  can  be  explained  away  is,  as  the  evidence  stands, 
difficult  to  imagine. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  novelty  of  the  New  Gallery  is  now 
1  V  more  of  a  tradition  then  an  actuality,  there  still 
remains  a  sufficient  strain  of  the  spirit  which  inspired  its 
foundation  to  prevent  its  becoming  a  mere  chapel  ot 
ease  to  the  Academy.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  present  exhi¬ 
bition,  the  most  prominent  exhibitors  inscribe  the  mystic 
symbols  of  official  recognition  after  their  names ;  but  they 
are  rather  those  who  have  won  Academy  honours  by  a 
prolonged  defiance  of  its  traditions  than  sons  who  have 
received  the  reward  of  filial  piety.  In  any  case,  the 
New  Gallery  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Messrs.  John  Sargent,  J.  J.  Shannon, 

G.  F.  Watts,  and  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  in  whose 
work  the  chief  interest  of  the  exhibition  centres.  The 
rest  of  the  canvasesnowhangingon  its  walls  are,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  mere  profitless  variations  of  common¬ 
place  themes,  destitute  alike  of  beauty  and  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Even  judged  by  its  best  work,  this  year  sshow  is  not 
remarkable.  Mr.  Watts  calls  his  colossal  figure  of  a 
woman  clasping  two  infants  to  her  breast  “Charity, 
but  he  might  have  called  it  anything  under  the  sun. 
The  huge  features  of  the  woman  are  absolutely  expres¬ 
sionless  ;  those  of  the  children  are  mannered  out  of  all 
humanity,  and  seem  to  have  been  painted  rather  from 
habit  than  conviction.  From  the  whole  picture  one 
receives  an  impression  of  weary  uncertainty  of  touch, 
as  of  one  who  gropes  in  age  after  a  half-forgotten  ideal 
of  his  youth.  In  the  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gurney 
there  are,  however,  traces  of  that  gravity  and  reserve 
strength  which  once  made  Mr.  Watts  notable 
among  English  artists.  Another  painter  who  has 
already  given  the  best  that  in  him  lies  is  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones.  Of  the  five  pictures  which  bear  his  name 
in  the  New  Gallery,  two  are  portraits.  So  grotesque  are 
they  as  likenesses,  and  so  pitiful  as  paintings,  that 
one  wonders  what  malign  spirit  ever  tempted  this  idealist 
into  a  province  of  art  which  of  necessity  derives  its  force 
7  from  realism.  In  the  other  three  pictures  he  is  again  in 
1  the  unearthly  paradise  which  is  neither  high  heaven  nor 
|  prosaic  earth  ;  but  which  he  has  peopled  with  a  strange 
'  flower  of  womanhood  and  coloured  with  elusive 
harmonies  of  blue  and  green.  The  artistic  value  of 
these  pictures  is  purely  decorative,  and  to  apply  to  them 
the  ordinary  standard  of  criticism  is  mere  waste  of  time. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  brush  work  is  as  obvious  as  the 
I  esoteric  character  of  the  conception  ;  and  generally, 
in  “  The  Sleeping  Beauty,”  and  to  some  extent  in  “The 
Wedding  of  Psyche,”  the  beauty  of  composition  and  the 
subtlety  of  tone  are  not  sufficient  to  condone  the  entire 
absence  of  pictorial  intention.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
criticize  “  The  Fall  of  Lucifer”;  it  lends  itself  rather  to 
ridicule  than  to  appreciation. 

Of  the  younger  school  the  most  considerable  are  Mr. 
Sargent  and  Mr.  Shannon.  The  former  is  represented 
by  a  portrait  of  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  scarcely  so  successful 
a  likeness  as  we  expect  from  his  brush.  The  pallor  of 
the  flesh  tones  and  the  over-modelling  of  the  neck 
prevent  its  erring  on  the  side  of  flattery.  The  figure 
stands  in  profile,  the  head  turned  almost  to  full  face,  the 
arms  extended  and  holding  a  fan,  the  whole  pose 
natural— inevitable.  In  the  painting  of  the  white 
satin  dress  and  the  background  of  Oriental  tapestry 
there  is  all  that  marvellous  dexterity,  that  mastery  of 


la  patte  wherein  Mr.  Sargent  excels  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  It  is  painted  with  dclat  which  might  almost 
be  called  sonorous,  with  broad  frank  touches  that 
are  never  powerful.  In  this  portrait.  Mr.  Sargent 
reveals  himself  more  completely  than  in  any  of  his 
recent  work  as  a  clever  rather  than  a  great  artist.  In 
the  sweep  of  the  lines  and  the  quality  of  the  colour  a 
certain  cold  verve  takes  the  place  of  that  sentiment 
and  ardour  without  which  no  art  is  really  great. 
There  is  for  all  its  accomplishment  a  total  lack  of 
that  feeling  for  beauty  which  has  dignified  ere  now 
an  infinitely  less  ambitious  art.  In  .  some  of  Mr. 
Sargent’s  portraits  an  accidental  loveliness  seems  to 
grow  out  of  some  flexibility  of  line  or  purity  of  tone,  but 
in  this  picture  both  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  magical.  It 
is  the  work  of  an  extraordinarily  adroit  but  soulless  crafts¬ 
man,  interesting,  even  admirable,  but  not  in  any  degree  a 
delight.  Though  at  his  worst  Mr.  Sargent  towers  like 
a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  of  mediocrity.  To  left  of 
him  the  ridiculous  affectations  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, 
in  whose  hands  the  Preraphaelite  prepossession  has 
reached  its  lowest  ebb  of  nauseating  artifice,  and  to 
right  of  him  Mr.  J.  C.  Gotch,  with  his  property  dragon 
and  his  vapid,  sawdust-stuffed  children,  which  thing’s 

are  supposed  to  be  an  allegory.  ( 

On  the  way  to  an  examination  of  Mr.  Shannon  s  work: 
one  has  to  pass  Mr.  Alfred  East’s  landscape  “  The 
Misty  Mere,”  graceful  but  emasculate,  and  the  Hon. 
John  Collier’s  illustration  of  Browning’s  poem  “The 
Laboratory.”  One  wonders  what  the  poet  would  have 
said  of  this  picture— Browning,  whose  scorn  of  the 
vulgar  and  the  blatant  was  so  keen.  Surely  Mr.  Collier 
never  painted  anything  quite  so  bad  as  this,  quite  so 
crude,  so  garish,  so  false  in  tone  and  feeling,  almost  too 
chromo-lithographic  to  have  been  made  in  Germany. 
Absolute  despair  of  English  art  lies  that  way,  and  we 
pass  hastily  on  to  Mr.  Shannon’s  “Tales  of  the  Jungle. 
Since  he  has  given  up  painting  white  satin  Mr.  Shannon 
has  done  some  excellent  work.  There  is  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonal  quality  in  this  picture  of  a  lady  seated,  so  that  one 
sees  only  the  back  of  her  hair  and  shoulders,  reading, 
apparently  aloud,  to  two  eager  childish  figures.  As  a 
decoration  the  scheme  is  admirable,  and  the  colour  and 
composition  alike  harmonious,  though,  on  the  whole,  it 
scarcely  reaches  the  level  of  the  portrait  of  a  child,  called 
“  Kit,”  in  the  West  Room.  The  figure  is  posed  in  the 
shadow  of  a  stained-glass  window  which  radiates  around 
the  luminous  drapery.  The  face  is  suffused  with  vague 
light,  and  the  whole  effect  is  ethereally  mysterious  and 
charming.  Mr.  Shannon  has  rarely  painted  so  well  as 
this  and  has  never  painted  better. 

One  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  other  work  signed  by 
well-known  names.  Mr.  Frank  Brangwyn  s  version  ot 
“St.  Simon  Stylites  ”  is  a  pretentious  failure.  There 
are  two  pictures  by  Sir  John  Millais,  concerning  which 
the  best  is  silence.  “The  Empty  Cage  would  no 
doubt  make  an  acceptable  supplement  to  a  children’s 
magazine,  but  as  a  work  of  art  it  has  no  more  existence 
than  “Time  the  Reaper,”  in  which  the  scythe,  the 
hour-glass,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  associated  with 
this  legendary  old  gentleman  are  introduced  w ith  that 
lack  of  imagination  which  has  already  won  Sir  John 
Millais  his  academical  honours  and  his  baronetcy.  Mr. 
Alma  Tadema’s  contributions  belong  to  the  same 
category,  since  he  has  ceased  to  paint  the  marble  halls 
whose  glories  he  can  chronicle  even  better  than  the 
camera.  Just  beyond  these  mediocrities,  however,  one 
may  discover  a  good  piece  of  work.  Needless  to  say, 
it  is  not  the  work  of  an  Academician.  The  fame  ot 
Fernand  Khnopff  has  not  reached  this  country,  though 
isolated  examples  of  his  art  have  done  so.  Sous 
les  Arbres  ”  is  almost  too  voulu,  too  lymphatic,  to  be 
convincing  ;  but  the  “  Sybil,”  a  specimen  of  gesso  duro 
work  modelled  over  plaster,  is  in  its  way  interesting. 
It  is  merely  the  draped  head  of  a  woman  poised  upon 
her  hands  against  a  dull  golden  disc.  In  the  closed 
eyelids  and  the  mouth,  with  its  thin,  sensitive  curves,  is 
a  fatality  and  an  infinite  grace.  It  is  she  again  “upon 
whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come.”  Every  line  of 
this  soft  jade-like  clay  is  charged  with  conscious 
emotion  and  informed  by  an  eclectism  which  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  what  Fromentin  calls  “  bon  enfant,''  but 
which  comes  curiously  near  to  a  realization  o!  the 
desire  of  some  modern  art. 
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ENGLISH  CONDUCTORS  AND  GERMAN 
CAPELLMEISTERS. 

T7  NGLAND  will  never  produce  great  conductors,  or 
.  great  musicians  of  any  sort,  until  those  sources  of 
national  pride  and  glory,  our  overgrown  choral  societies, 
arc  suppressed  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise.  It  is 
a  pity  they  cannot  be  dispersed  under  the  existing  Riot 
Act.  To  regard  them  as  proofs  of  our  being  a  musical 
people  is  to  fall  strangely  into  error  :  they  prove  only 
that  we  are  a  superbly  practical  people.  At  one  time  we 
shared  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  conviction  that  two 
and  two,  always  and  under  all  circumstances,  made 
four  ;  but  when  we  discovered  that  in  chorus-singing 
two  and  two  generally  made  five,  and  sometimes  even 
six  or  seven,  instead  of  staying  to  demonstrate,  in  the 
true  German  manner,  that  as  theory  was  right  practice 
must  be  wrong,  we  at  once  began  to  build  up  large  and 
ever  larger  choral  societies.  The  movement  which  con¬ 
tinues  to  this  day.  We  take  a  couple  of  hundred  young 
men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  matrons,  and  though  there 
may  not  be  a  genuine  voice  in  the  lot,  or  half  a  dozen 
who  could  by  themselves  get  through  the  roulades  in 
the  “  Hosanna  ”  of  the  B  minor  mass,  we  boldly  throw 
the  whole  two  hundred  in  orderly  heaps  on  a  concert 
platform,  call  them  (say)  the  Bach  Choir,  and  set  them 
to  sing  not  only  the  “  Hosanna”  but  all  the  B  minor 
mass.  The  odd  and  utterly  unscientific  thing  is,  that 
the  two  .  hundred,  singing  together,  do  somehow  get 
through  in  a  fashion.  It  is  more  than  a  century  since 
some  such  triumphant  justification  of  our  faith  in  prac¬ 
tice  rather  than  theory  brought  death  into  the  English 
musical  world  and  all  our  woe.  If  two  hundred  recruits 
need  months  of  drill  before  they  can  walk  upright  and 
accurately  in  step,  how  can  we  hope  that  two  hundred 
amateurs  without  that  drill  will  ever  do  more  than  sing 
in  step  ?  That  they  cannot  do  more,  that  beauty  of 
phrasing  and  refinement  of  expression  are  out  of  the 
question,,  has  long  been  recognized.  The  national 
musical  ideal  is  to  sing  strictly  in  time  and  avoid 
jogging  your  neighbour.  Yorkshire  folk  can  do  this  to 
pei  lection,  and  we  call  them  the  finest  chorus-singers  of 
the  day  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Leeds  Festival 
Choir  does  indeed  sing  everything  it  undertakes  with 
punctuality  and  despatch.  Sir  Joseph  Barnby’s  Royal 
Choral . Society  trots  through  the  “Messiah”  with  a 
regularity  of  pulse  that  would  do  credit  to  the  most 
heartless  of  metronomes,  and  the  daily  Press  speaks  of 
our  supremacy  in  choral  music.  That  supremacy  is 
the  idlest  fiction  :  we  merely  do  what  other  nations 
are  wise  enough  to  refrain  from  doing.  No  nation 
in  the  world  gives  less  artistic  performances  of 
the  great  oratorios,  and  certainly  no  other  nation 
would  think  of  calling  such  performances  anything 
else  than  brutal  outrages.  But  we  dream  sweetly  on  in 
our  fool  s  paradise,  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  immeasur¬ 
able  superiority  of  the  dead-level  style  of  singing  over 
all  other  styles,  that  the  Press  denounces  an  unwonted 
nuance  in  a  familiar  chorus  as  an  unwarranted  and 
inartistic  innovation.  Of  course  not  even  patriotic 
conceit  could  keep  us  long  in  our  paradise  had  not  our 
musical  instincts  been  stultified  by  a  long  course  of 
singing  divine  phrases  mechanically  and  inexpressively. 
Vv  hat  music  we  hear  in  England  is  for  the  most  part 
robbed  of  its  emotional  purport  and  beauty — the  beauty 
and  emotion  are  filtered  out  as  it  passes  through  our 
gigantic  choruses  ;  and  we  may  listen  to  it’until  dooms¬ 
day  without  moving  an  inch  in  the  direction  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  music  rightly,  which  is  the  only  musical  “  progress  ” 
worth  thinking  about.  After  a  century  of  choral 
societies  we  are  where  we  are.  Our  audiences  have 
become  so  vulgarly  philistine  that  at  those  musical 
debauches,  our  boasted  provincial  festivals,  Richter  and 
Sullivan — the  reverent  artist  and  the  circus-tumbler — are 
received  with  equal  favour.  Owing  to  the  Wagnerian 
influence,  artistic  singers  are  at  last  beginning  to  super¬ 
sede  the  Santleys  and  Pattis  of  the  past  generation  ; 
our  pianists  have  absorbed  German  musical  culture,  and 
may,  many  of  them  at  least,  forget  all  about  “  English 
traditions  and  develop  into  fine  artists.  But  our  church 
organists  carry  on  the  “  traditions  ”  with  such  relentless 
vigour  that  a  musical  service  is  an  artistic  purgatory  ; 
and  of  all  our  would-be  conductors,  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
is  the  only  one  who  knows  what  to  do  with  the 


conductor’s  baton  when  he  has  picked  it  up.  Even  one 
conductor  is  a  matter  for  fervent  gratitude  ;  for  a  con¬ 
ductor,  like  any  other  executive  artist,  must  have  an 
instrument  to  practise  upon,  and  the  only  instrument 
we  have  in  England,  the  chorus,  falls  to  pieces  imme¬ 
diately  the  conductor  tries  to  play  with  expression.  No 
flexibility  of  time  is  possible,  no  light  and  shade  ;  the 
sole  duty  of  the  conductor  is  to  keep  the  chorus  in  step  ; 
and  he  inevitably  ends  in  becoming  the  merest  drill- 
master,  or,  if  you  like,  a  middle-class  edition  of  the  man 
who  turns  the  handle  of  the  street-piano  with  smooth¬ 
ness  and  regularity. 

As  an  example  of  how  much  better  they  do  these 
things  in  Germany,  take  the  case  of  Levi,  the  Munich 
conductor.  He  arrived  in  London  on  Monday,  22  April, 
and  by  dint  of  rising  early  and  beginning  to  rehearse  at 
half-past  nine  on  Tuesday  morning,  showed  conclusively 
that  he  may  not  be  regarded  as  a  genius.  Men  of  genius 
never  get  up  at  seven  and  rehearse  at  half-past  nine  : 
they  much  prefer  to  go  to  bed  at  half-past  nine  and  hold 
the  rehearsal  at  seven  in  the  evening.  As  if  getting  up 
early  were  not  sufficient,  Levi  devoted  the  whole  concert 
of  25  April  to  ramming  deeper  and  deeper  home  into  the 
consciousness  of  the  audience  the  fact  that  he  possesses 
no  genius — no,  not  so  much  as  would  serve  to  give  savour 
to  an  egg — though  he  is  an  interesting  conductor  and 
master  of  his  craft.  The  concert,  let  us  first  say,  was 
brilliantly  exhilarating,  like  all  those  arranged  by  Mr. 
Schulz-Curtius.  Success  was  in  the  air,  and  became 
almost  oppressive  in  its  intensity  as  the  evening  went 
along.  Every  seat  had  its  occupant,  and  some  persons 
were  not  occupants  owing  to  want  of  seats.  The  band, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  was  the  best  ever  got  to¬ 
gether  in  London ;  Mr.  Ellis’s  programme  was  not 
sillier  than  usual ;  and  the  floral  decorations  were  grate¬ 
ful  to  eye  and  nostril  and  a  credit  to  the  decorator.  In 
a  word,  then  or  never  was  the  time  for  Levi  to  pull  out 
the  best  there  is  in  him  ;  and  we  believe  he  pulled  out 
his  best.  His  best  proved  admirable.  No  one  could 
refuse  to  enjoy  the  immense  spirit,  neatness,  and  force 
he  put  into  the  first  number,  the  Huldigungs  March. 
And  while  one  admired  and  enjoyed  it,  one  felt  unmis¬ 
takably,  not,  perhaps,  Levi’s  actual  limitations,  but 
certainly  the  direction  in  which  those  limitations  might 
speedily  be  found.  He  is  no  Richter  or  Mottl,  of  whom, 
as  he  plays,  the  marvellous  may  momentarily  be  expected : 
he  is  simply  a  very  high  type  of  German  Capellmeister 
who  does  everything  in  the  score,  and  does  it  with  superb 
clearness,  and  never  comes  within  a  league  of  the  marvel¬ 
lous.  What  the  composer  tells  him  to  do  he  achieves  with 
ease,  for  the  orchestra  is  a  child’s  toy  in  his  hands,  but 
what  the  composer  leaves  to  be  divined  by  the  help  of 
high  personal  qualities  of  passion  and  poetry  he  leaves 
alone.  He  aims  at  playing  with  vivid  clearness  all 
he  sees,  and  he  declines  to  risk  failure  by  attempting 
what  he  does  not  see  clearly.  Hence,  while  his  playing 
is  always  masterly,  and,  within  its  set  limits,  flawless, 
one  longs  at  times  for  the  glorifying  touch  of  the  qualities 
he  lacks.  Parts  of  the  “  Tannhauser  ”  overture  com-' 
pelled  one  to  hold  one’s  breath  lest  the  faintest  noise 
should  mar  the  perfect  loveliness  ;  and  every  bar  of  it 
was  wonderfully  lucid — lucid  and  cool,  for  of  the  hot, 
steaming,  passion-laden  atmosphere  of  the  thing  we  got 
no  hint.  The  Siegfried  Idyll  nearly  surfeited  one  with 
its  persistent  delicate  sweetness,  and  was  the  one  number 
of  the  programme  in  which  one’s  pleasure  in  the  playing 
did  not  mingle  with  a  vague  hunger  after  finer  qualities. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  “Parsifal”  prelude  the  far-away 
shimmer  (if  one  may  use  the  expression)  of  the  violins 
above  the  wailing  melody  came  off  almost  magically — 
certainly  as  it  has  never  come  off  before  ;  though  in  other 
parts  the  want  of  mysticism  was  painfully  felt.  And 
splendid  though  much  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  was, 
Levi’s  unresponsiveness  to  the  deep  human  feeling  of  the 
Allegretto  made  that  movement  barely  interesting  ;  and 
the  Finale  degenerated  into  a  mere  street  row.  Not  once 
in  the  whole  evening  did  Levi  get  the  lyric  quality  which 
the  born  conductor,  the  Mottl,  or  Manns,  or  Richter, 
puts  into  his  playing.  A  born  conductor  he  is  not.  His 
gestures  are  cramped,  as  if  he  had  conducted  for  twenty 
years  in  a  sentry-box  ;  every  movement  has  the  curious 
impotence  and  inexpressiveness  that  makes  the  Israelite 
in  a  rage  the  most  comic  and  deplorable  spectacle  in  the 
world  ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  rarely  gets  a  full,  clear, 
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ringing-  chord  out  of  the  band,  such  as  Mottland  Richter 
"elT  with  ease  when  they  want  it.  For  want  of  a  tree, 

“  snaky”  motion  of  his  arm  he  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  band  soft  enough  in  the  two  solos  which  Miss  Ternina 
sang  in  a  manner  better  adapted  to  the  stage  than  t  le 
concert  platform.  Where  Mottl  with  one  masterful 
gesture  would  have  subdued  his  men  at  once,  Levi  had 
almost  to  implore  them  to  be  quiet.  In  short,  Levi,  with 
the  bare  endowment  without  which  no  conductor  can 
get  along,  without  a  tithe  of  our  own  Mackenzie  s  musi- 
cal  gift,  achieves  what  it  seems  improbable  that  Mac¬ 
kenzie  will  ever  achieve.  He  is  a  made  conductor,  anc 
the  answer  to  the  question,  How  was  he  made  ?  tells  a 
significant  tale  of  the  superiority  of  musical  Germany 
over  unmusical  England.  The  English  conductor 
struggles  once  a  week  for  half  the  year  to  keep  a  ragged 
chorus  in  step,  and  ends  in  becoming,  a  time-beater  ; 
the  German  Capellmeister  practises  daily  on  the  opera 
band  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  becomes  a  Levi.  So 
far  from  strict  time  being  indispensable  in  the  opera- 
house,  it  would  not  even  be  tolerated.  The  Capell¬ 
meister  must  learn  how  to  make  the  band  follow. the 
solo  singers  through  every  minutest  change  of  time 
their  artistic  instinct  or  vanity  may  suggest  ;  he  must 
be  able  to  get  a  forte  or  pianissimo,  and  every  gradation 
of  tone  between,  at  will,  and  to  adjust  the  volume 
of  tone  to  the  particular  singer  whom  he  accom¬ 
panies  ;  and  thus  he  acquires  a  command  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  orchestra-playing.  It  is  in  this  fashion  that 
Levi  has  learnt  his  craft,  and  become  a  great  master  of 
the  orchestra,  who,  knowingwhat  he  wants,  knows  also 
how  to  get  it.  There  is,  one  may  say,  something  cynical 
in  his  conducting.  He  seems  sceptical  about  magnetic 
power  and  such  intangible  influences.  He  lets  his.  men 
know  what  he  wants,  and  trusts  to  them  to  get  it  for 
him.  He  does  nothing  for  show,  like  Mr.  Henschel, 
and  never,  like  Mottl,  indulges  in  a  gesture  which  is  more 
the  result  of  his  own  overflowing  feeling,  than  a  hint 
to  the  band.  When  all  goes  well,  he  simply  ceases 
to  beat  and  waits  until  his  services  will  be  useful 
again.  Of  course  he  owes  much  to  Wagner  :  take 
away  all  Wagner  taught  him  and  Levi  would,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  Levi.  Still  less  would  he  be  Levi  had 
there  been  no  German  opera  bands  for  him  to  practise 
upon.  If  we  English  hope  to  produce  English  Levis  we 
had  better  abandon  our  choral  societies  and  try  a  little 
opera  instead.  English  musicians  will  never  learn  to 
play  the  orchestra,  not  even  if  they  hear  Mottl,  Levi, 
and  Richter  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  times  per 
annum,  so  long  as  they  practise  conducting  only  upon 
the  untrained  chorus.  We  have  commenced  our  “  pro¬ 
gress  ”  at  the  wrong  end.  Only  musical  experts  may 
sing  in  groups,  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand 
strong,  without  injury  to  the  best  instincts  of  themselves 
and  their  audiences  ;  and  our  conductors  are  no  more 
expert  conductors  than  the  members  of  our  choral 
societies  are  expert  singers.  Small  associations  of  twenty 
to  fifty  people  are  not  necessarily  harmful,  and  may  even 
be  useful ;  but  we  shall  never  have  conductors  until  we 
compass  the  destruction  of  the  terrible  Frankensteins 
which,  musically,  threaten  to  destroy  us.  Our  choral 
societies  are  harmful,  and  show  us  to  be  almost  hope¬ 
lessly  unmusical. 

AT  THE  THEATRES. 

“Vanity  Fair.”  A  Caricature.  By  G.  W.  Godfrey. 

Court  Theatre,  27  April,  1895. 

“  The  Passport.”  By  B.  C.  Stephenson  and  W.  Yardley. 

Terry’s  Theatre,  25  April,  1895. 

“  A  Human  Sport.”  A  Drama  in  One  Act.  By  Austin 
Fryers.  Globe  Theatre,  x  May,  1895. 

ON  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  congratulate  Mr. 

Godfrey  on  Mrs.  John  Wood,  rather  than  Mrs. 
John  Wood  on  Mr.  Godfrey,  in  the  matter  of  “  Vanity 
Fair.”  Mrs.  John  Wood  is  herself  a  character  ;  and  by 
providing  her  with  some  new  dialogue  Mr.  Godfrey  has 
given  himself  an  air  of  creation  ;  but  I  doubt  if  the  other 
parts  can  be  said  to  bear  him  out  on  this  point.  When 
I  saw  the  piece,  on  the  third  night,  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil 
was  still  so  unequal  to  the  mere  taskwork  of  remember¬ 
ing  long  strings  of  sentences  which  were  about  as 
characteristic  and  human  as  the  instructions  on  the  back 


of  a  telegram  form,  that  he  had  to  be  spoon-fed  by  the 
prompter  all  the  evening.  Mr.  Anson  as  Bill  Feltoe, 
the  blackmailer,  had  a  part  which  was  certainly  memor¬ 
able  in  the  sense  that  he  could  preserve  the  continuity 
of  his  ideas  ;  but  it  did  not  go  beyond  that.  1  he  plaj  , 
as  a  drama,  is  nothing.  As  an  entertainment  “written 
round  ”  Mrs.  John  Wood,  it  is  a  success.  But  it  also 
pretends  to  be  “  Vanity  Fair,”  a  picture  of  society.  Mr. 
Godfrey  guards  himself  by  calling  it  a  caricature  ,  but 
he  none  the  less  presents  it  as  a  morality,  a  satiie,  a 
sermon.  And  here  he  appeals  to  the  love  of  the  public 
for  edification.  Dickens’s  group  of  cronies  at  the  May- 
pole  inn,  with  their  cry  of  “Go  on  improvin’ of  us, 
Johnny,”  exactly  typifies  the  playgoing  public  in 
England.  When  an  English  playgoer  is  not  by  tem¬ 
perament,  if  not  by  actual  practice,  nine-tenths  a  chapel- 
goer,  he  is  generally  ten-tenths  a  blackguard  ;  and  so, 
if  you  cannot  produce  a  genuine  drama,  and  conquer 
him  legitimately  in  that  way,  you  must  either  be  licen¬ 
tious  at  the  cost  of  your  respectability,  or  else  moral  and 
idealistic.  Mr.  Godfrey,  running  short  for  the  moment 
of  character  and  drama,  of  course  chose  the  respectable 
alternative,  and  resorted  to  idealism.  He  moralizes  on 
fine  lady  spectators  at  murder  trials,  on  matrimonial 
scandals  in  high  life,  on  Christianity  conquering  Africa 
with  the  Maxim  gun,  and  on  the  prevarications  of  the 
Treasury  Bench.  As  further  evidence  of  the  corruption 
of  society,  he  instances  the  interest  taken  by  it  in  emi¬ 
nent  explorers,  in  Buffalo  Bill,  and  in  foreign  violinists, 
the  inference  being,  as  I  understand  it,  that  to  invite 
Mr.  Stanley  to  dine,  or  Herr  Joachim  to  play  a  partita 
by  Bach,  is  a  proceeding  as  fraught  with  degenerate 
heartlessness  as  to  show  your  “  horror  of  a  crime  by 
rushing  down  to  the  court  to  gloat  over  the  trial,  or  to 
give  a  gentleman  who  pays  your  wife’s  bills  the  right 
to  call  you  to  account  for  being  seen  in  her  company. 
Mr.  Godfrey’s  explanation  of  all  this  depravity  is 
simple.  It  is  the  work  of  the  New  Woman  and  of  the 
Problem  Play. 

You  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  scene  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  where  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil, 
as  the  gently  cynical  Thackerayan  observer  of  Vanity 
Fair,  receives,  with  the  assistance  of  the  prompter,  the 
wondering  questions  of  Miss  Nancy  Noel  as  to  whethei 
the  relations  between  young  men  and  young  women 
ever  really  were  as  they  are  represented  in  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  To  which  I  regret  to  say  Mr.  Cecil 
does  not  hesitate  to  reply  in  the  affirmative,  without 
mentioning  that  no  change  that  has  taken  place  in  this 
century  has  been  more  obviously  a  change  for  the  better 
than  the  change  in  the  relations  between  men  and 
women.  “  Good  night,  little  girl,”  lie  adds  with  unction, 
after  a  brief  reference  to  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  in  the  prompter’s  box.  “  Trust  to^the  teachings 
of  your  own  pure  heart.  God  bless  you  ! 

Mr.  Godfrey  must  excuse  me  ;  but  that  sort  of  social 
philosophy  is  not  good  enough  for  me.  It  does  not 
matter,  perhaps,  because  I  am  far  from  attributing  to 
the  claptrap  play  the  devastating  social  influence  he 
apparently  attaches  to  the  problem  play  (which  I  am 
getting  rather  anxious  to  see,  by  the  way).  But  I  must 
at  least  declare  my  belief  that  Mr.  Godfrey  will  never 
succeed  as  a  critic  of  society  by  merely  jumbling  together 
all  the  splenetic  commonplaces  that  sound  effective  to 
him,  and  tacking  on  an  Adelphi  moral.  In  order  to 
make  a  stage  drawing-room  a  microcosm  of  \  anity 
Fair,  you  may,  I  grant,  mix  your  sets  to  any  extent  you 
please  ;  but  you  need  not  therefore  produce  an  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  sort  of  man  who  never  reads  a  serious 
book  or  ventures  above  burlesque  and  farcical  comedy 
at  the  theatre,  has  been  led  into  his  habit  of  not  paying 
his  bills,  and  of  winking  at  his  wife’s  relations  with 
useful  acquaintances,  by  “The  Heavenly  Twins”  and 
Ibsen’s  plays.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Godfrey  has  pro¬ 
duced  such  impressions  intentionally  :  my  quarrel  with 
him  is  that  he  has  begun  to  criticize  life  without  first 
arranging  his  ideas.  The  result  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  most  credulous  person  to  believe  in  Mrs.  Bra- 
bazon  Tegg’s  Grosvenor  Square  reception  even  to  the 
extent  of  recognizing  it  as  a  caricature.  It  is  not  that 
the  real  thing  is  more  respectable,  or  that  the  most  ex¬ 
travagant  bits  (the  scene  with  the  sham  millionaire,  tor 
instance)  are  the  least  lifelike  :  quite  the  contrary.  But 
a  drawing-room  is  not  like  Margate  sands  tor  «i 
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that :  however  loose  the  selection  of  guests,  there  is 
enough  logic  in  it  to  keep  the  music,  bad  though  it  may 
be,  in  one  predominant  key.  It  requires  a  very  nice 
knowledge  of  what  is  reasonable  to  be  safely  outrageous 
in  society  of  any  grade  ;  and  this  knowledge  is  as 
essential  to  the  dramatist  depicting  society  on  the  stage 
as  to  the  diner-out  who  wishes  to  be  allowed  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  unconventionality.  In  putting  the  drawing-room 
on  the  stage,  Mr.  Godfrey’s  master  is  obviously  Mr. 
Oscar  Wilde.  Now  Mr.  Wilde  has  written  scenes  in 
which  there  is  hardly  a  speech  which  could  conceivably 
be  addressed  by  one  real  person  at  a  real  at-home  to 
another  ;  but  the  deflection  from  common-sense  is  so 
subtle  that  it  is  evidently  produced  as  a  tuner  tunes  a 
piano  :  that  is,  he  first  tunes  a  fifth  perfectly,  and  then 
flattens  it  a  shade.  If  he  could  not  tune  the  perfect 
fifth  he  could  not  produce  the  practicable  one.  This 
condition  is  imposed  on  the  sociological  humourist 
also.  For  instance,  Don  Quixote’s  irresistibly  laughable 
address  to  the  galley  slaves,  like  the  rest  of  his  nonsense, 
is  so  close  to  the  verge  of  good  sense  that  thickwitted 
people,  and  even  some  clever  ones,  take  the  Don  for  a 
man  of  exceptionally  sound  understanding.  None  the 
less  he  is  a  hopeless  lunatic,  the  sound  understanding 
which  he  skirts  so  funnily  being  that  of  Cervantes.  Mr. 
Godfrey  fails  to  produce  the  same  effect  because  he  tries 
to  say  the  absurd  thing  without  precisely  knowing  the 
sensible  thing,  with  the  result  that,  though  he  makes 
epigrams  most  industriously,  he  never  tickles  the 
audience  except  by  strokes  of  pure  fun,  such  as  Mrs. 
Brabazon-Tegg’s  “  Don’t  disturb  my  maid  :  she’s  up¬ 
stairs  doing  my  hair.”  There  are  passages  which  are 
effective  because  they  give  voice  to  grievances  or  allude 
to  abuses  upon  which  the  audience  feels,  or  feels  obliged 
to  pretend  to  feel,  highly  indignant  ;  but  this  is  not  art 
or  drama  :  the  effect  would  be  the  same  if  the  point 
were  made  on  a  political  platform  :  indeed,  it  would  be 
better  there.  For  example,  in  Mrs.  Brabazon-Tegg’s 
dream  of  her  trial  for  bigamy,  she  is  made  to  complain 
of  the  practice  of  eminent  counsel  accepting  retainers  in 
more  cases  than  they  can  possibly  attend  to.  The  com¬ 
plaint  would  be  more  effective  at  an  ordinary  public 
meeting,  because  the  trial  represented  on  the  stage  is 
precisely  the  sort  of  one  from  which  no  counsel  would 
dream  of  absenting  himself.  Such  effect,  then,  as 
Mrs.  Brabazon-Tegg’s  speech  from  the  dock  actually 
does  produce  is  due,  not  to  the  author’s  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  but  to  the  extraordinary  spontaneity 
and  conviction  with  which  Mrs.  John  Wood  delivers 
herself. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Godfrey  was  satirical  or  sincere.  When 
Mrs.  Brabazon-Tegg’s  conscience  is  awakened,  she  does 
what  most  rich  people  do  under  similar  circumstances  : 
that  is  to  say,  the  most  mischievous  thing  possible. 
She  begins  to  scatter  hundred  pound  cheques  in  con- 
science-money  to  various  charities.  Whether  Mr. 
Godfrey  approves  of  this  proceeding  I  do  not  know  ;  but 
he  at  any  rate  conquered  my  respect  by  remorselessly 
making  his  woman  of  fashion  presently  reduce  all  the 
cheques  to  five  pounds  and  replunge  into  fashionable  life 
not  a  whit  the  better  for  her  hard  experience.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Godfrey  has  that  courage  of 
his  profession  in  which  most  of  our  dramatists  are  shame¬ 
lessly  wanting.  For  its  sake  he  may  very  well  be  for¬ 
given  his  random  satire,  and  even — on  condition  that  he 
undertakes  not  to  do  it  again — the  insufferable  conver¬ 
sations  of  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  and  Miss  Granville. 

“The  Passport,”  at  Terry’s,  is  an  amusing  piece,  with 
thirteen  parts,  of  which  no  less  than  eight  are  very  well 
acted.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this  except  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston,  who,  when  I  last  saw  her,  was 
a  clever  lady  with  a  certain  virtuosity  in  the  art  of  dress, 
and  made  of  metal  hard  enough  to  take  a  fine  edge, 
but  still  not  then  a  skilled  actress,  though  the  critics 
had  instinctively  recognized  her  as  a  person  to  whom  it 
was  best  to  be  civil,  perhaps  because  she  so  suggested 
that  terrible  person,  the  lady  who  has  walked  straight 
from  her  drawing-room  on  to  the  stage.  Most  of  that 
is  gone  now,  except  what  was  worth  keeping  in  it.  Miss 
Kingston’s  utterance  and  movements  are  acquiring  a 
definite  artistic  character;  and  the  circulation  of  feeling, 
which  is  more  important  to  the  stage  artist  than  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  the  blood,  seems  to  be  establishing  itself  in 


spite  of  the  refractory  nature  of  the  conducting  medium ; 
whilst  her  cleverness  is  still  conspicuous,  and  her  dresses 
make  me  feel  more  keenly  than  ever  that  I  have  left  one 
corner  of  critical  journalism  unconquered  :  to  wit,  the 
fashion  article.  In  short,  Miss  Kingston  confronted  me 
in  “The  Passport”  as  a  rising  actress,  holding  my 
interest  from  her  entrance  to  her  final  exit,  and  indeed 
determining  the  success  of  the  play,  which,  without  her, 
might  have  broken  down  badly  in  the  second  and  third 
acts,  hampered  as  they  are  with  the  stuff  about  Bob,  Algy, 
and  Violet  which  is  neither  sensible,  amusing,  nor 
credible.  The  main  thread  of  the  story  is  presented  by  a 
very  powerful  combination  of  artists  :  Mr.  Yorke 
Stephens,  Mr.  Maltby,  Mr.  Giddens,  Mr.  Mackay,  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston,  Miss  Cicely  Richards,  and  Miss 
Fanny  Coleman.  Their  parts  are  all  funny  ;  and  some 
of  them  are  individual  and  interesting,  notably  the 
exasperating  but  fascinating  young  widow  with  the 
impossible  memory,  and  the  perfectly  normal  respectable 
maid,  an  excellent  character,  played  admirably  by  Miss 
Cicely  Richards.  Mr.  Yorke  Stephens  is  a  little  under- 
parted  :  after  the  first  act,  which  he  carries  off  with  all 
the  debonair  grace  and  smartness  of  style  which  distin¬ 
guish  him,  he  takes  the  part  a  little  too  easily.  Even 
a  widower  could  not  be  so  completely  unembarrassed 
on  his  wedding-day  ;  and  however  obvious  it  may  be 
that  the  misunderstandings  created  by  the  widow  can  be 
explained  away,  still,  whilst  they  last,  they  need  the 
assistance  of  a  little  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  bridegroom. 

As  to  the  play,  it  is  not  a  mere  farcical  imbroglio  in 
which  neither  the  figures  who  work  the  puzzle  nor  the 
places  in  which  they  work  it  have  any  real  individuality  : 
the  scenes  and  circumstances,  both  in  the  frontier  rail¬ 
way  station  and  in  the  London  house,  are  fully  imagined 
and  realized.  The  value  and,  alas !  the  rarity  of  this 
is  shown  by  the  comparative  freshness  and  interest 
of  the  action,  and  the  genial  indulgence  with  which  the 
audience  accepts  the  complications  of  the  last  two  acts, 
which  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  anything  but  ingenious, 
not  to  mention  the  silly  episode  of  Algy,  Violet,  and 
Bob  as  aforesaid. 

The  one  act  piece,  “  A  Human  Sport  ”  (in  the  evolu¬ 
tionary  sense),  by  Mr.  Austin  Fryers,  produced  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  at  a  matinde  in  aid  of  the  Actors’ 
Benevolent  Fund  on  Wednesday  last,  is  hardly  a  drama 
at  all  :  it  is  rather  the  exhibition  of  an  incident  which 
does  not  develop  in  any  way.  An  ironmaster  (I  think  it 
was  an  ironmaster)  has  some  operation  spoiled  by  a 
workman  getting  drunk  at  the  critical  moment.  In  order 
to  prevent  this  occurring  again,  he  resolves  to  take  a 
step  which,  simple  and  obvious  as  it  is,  has  not,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  ever  been  thought  of  before  :  namely,  to 
take  the  man  into  partnership  so  as  to  increase  his  self- 
respect.  With  this  view  he  invites  him  to  tea.  The 
drunkard  recognizes  in  his  master’s  wife  and  mother-in- 
law  his  own  deserted  daughter  and  wife.  Finding  that 
respectability  will  involve  a  reunion  with  his  family,  he 
pretends  to  get  drunk  again,  and  is  promptly  kicked  out 
as  incorrigible.  This  unconventional  and  rather  amusing  i 
notion  has  been  ruined  by  Mr.  Austin  Fryers’  inveterate 
sentimentality.  The  “  human  sport,”  instead  of  behaving 
sportively,  plunges  into  the  stalest  maudlin  pathos  over  '  1 
his  long-lost  daughter.  If  Mr.  Austin  Fryers  will  cut 
out  the  daughter,  and  make  the  sport  get  really  drunk 
in  order  to  escape  from  respectability  and  his  wife,  the 
play  will  do  very  well.  Or  if  he  will  write  a  temptation 
scene  round  the  decanter  of  brandy,  and  make  the  wife 
rush  in  and  struggle  with  her  husband  for  the  glass  until 
the  contest  is  decided  in  her  favour  by  the  sound  of  their 
daughter’s  voice  singing  a  hymn  in  the  next  room,  the 
whole  ending  with  the  partnership  and  domestic  bliss, 
that  will  be  equally  satisfactory.  But  I  implore  Mr. 
Austin  Fryers  not  to  mix  his  genres.  Let  us  have  the 
new  ideas  in  the  new  style,  or  the  old  tricks  in  the  old 
style  ;  but  the  new  ideas  combined  with  the  old  tricks 
in  no  style  at  all  cannot  be  borne.  Mr.  James  Welch, 
as  the  sport,  pulled  the  play  through  by  a  piece  of 
acting  impressive  enough  to  keep  the  audience  believing, 
up  to  the  last  moment,  that  something  really  interesting 
was  imminent.  If  only  for  Mr.  Welch’s  sake,  Mr.  ,  j 

Austin  Fryers,  who  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  ability,  I 

should  extirpate  that  daughter,  and  build  up  the  part 
into  something  worthy  of  the  actor’s  rare  talent. 

G.  B.  S. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— IX. 
Two  Spendthrifts. 


<<  T7  XTRAVAGANCE  is  the  root  of  all  evils  ”  might 
i~* .<  appropriately  be  made  the  motto  of  a  life  in¬ 
surance  office.  Unless  the  policyholders  enjoy  ex¬ 
ceptionally  long  life,  the  net  profits  depend  almost 
entirely,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  success  of  the  invest¬ 
ments  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  economy  of  the 
management.  Other  sources  of  profit,  such  as  non¬ 
participating  policies,  surrenders,  and  lapses,  are 
comparatively  of  small  account.  Consequently,  the 
ratio  of  the  management  expenses  (including  commission) 
to  the  premium  income  is  a  valuable,  although  not  in 
itself  a  sufficient,  test  of  the  prospects  which  a  society 
offers  to  investors.  Furthermore,  when  it  is  found  that, 
year  after  year,  the  actual  expenditure  exceeds  consider¬ 
ably  the  sum  reserved  for  that  purpose  in  the  actuary  s 
valuations,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  serious  grounds  for 
suspecting  the  solvency  of  the  concern.  Of  course,  a 
properly  conducted  office  takes  good  care  to  reserve 
against  future  expenses  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  actual 
expenditure,  so  as  to  leave  an  ample  margin  for  con¬ 
tingencies,  and  that  margin  becomes  an  important  factor 
1r  the  surplus  funds  at  the  next  investigation.  For 
instance,  the  Scottish  Widows  Fund  spends  ioi  per 
■cent  of  its  premium  income,  and  reserves  29  per  cent ; 
the  National  Provident  Institution  and  the  Law  Life 
Assurance  Society  spend  not  quite  12  per  cent,  and 
reserve  over  23  per  cent  ;  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance 
Society,  which  pays  no  commission,  only  spends  from 
6  to  7  per  cent  of  its  premium  income,  and  reserves  12^ 
per  cent.  We  shall  now  look  into  the  methods  of  two 
offices  of  a  very  different  class. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society  was  established 
in  1848  as  a  first-rate  office  for  inferior  lives  ;  it  may  now 
be  fitly  described  as  a  very  inferior  office  for  first-rate 
lives,  although  we  believe  that  it  is  generously  eager  to 
accept,  at  ordinary  rates,  the  proposals  of  publicans, 
marine  engineers,  and  others  from  whom  the  best 
societies  require  an  extra  premium.  The  cause  of  the 
change  may  be  written  down  in  two  words— “  extrava¬ 
gant  expenditure.”  We  know  that  there  is  no  other 
office  where  a  microscope  is  so  necessary  to  make  the 
holder  of  an  ordinary  whole-life  policy  satisfied  with  his 
bonus  ;  but  we  confess  that  we  are  unable  to  say  what 
bonuses  are  paid  on  endowment  insurances.  The  returns 
furnished  to  the  Board  of  Trade  are  silent  on  the  point  , 
and,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  whether  such  bonuses  are  the 
same  as  those  declared  on  whole-life  policies,  the  actuary 
laconically  informs  us  that  “  the  bonuses  allotted  to  par¬ 
ticipating  endowment  assurances  are  not  the  same  as 
those  allotted  to  policies  for  the  whole  term  of  life.” 
But,  if  the  actuary  does  not  care  to  tell  us  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  there  are  other  means  of  esti¬ 
mating  what  is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  future,  which  is, 
after  all,  more  to  the  purpose.  The  following  table 
shows  the  premiums  received  during  the  period  covered 
3T  by  each  of  the  last  three  valuations,  and  the.  amount 
divided  among  the  policyholders  on  each  occasion  : 


Three  years 
ending 


June  1885 
, ,  1 888 

,,  1891 


Total  Premiums 
received. 

£ 

l,643»949 

1,769.905 

1,860,653 


Amount 

divided 

among 

policyholders. 

£ 

76.800 

72.800 
70,000 


Percentage  of 
amount  divided 
on  premiums 
received. 

4.67 
4. 1 2 

3-76 


Perhaps  the  miserable  character  of  these  results  can 
be  most  readily  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  the 
amounts  divided  are  not  even  sufficient  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  rates  charged  for  “  with-profit 
and  “  without-profit  ”  policies  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  all  the 
participating  policies  were  reduced  to  the  “without- 
profit”  rates,  there  would  be  a  deficit  instead  of  a 
surplus.  It  follows  that  a  man  who  insures  his  life  in 
the  Gresham  office  without  profits  fares  rather  better 
than  the  holder  of  a  “  with-profit  ”  policy  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  clearly  not  of  much  consequence  to  an  investor  what 
method  of  distribution  of  the  surplus  is  adopted.  Ex 
nihilo  nihil  fit.  He  must  take  his  premiums  elsewhere. 

There  is,  however,  something  more  to  be  said,  in  the 
public  interest,  about  this  extraordinary  company,  which 
5s  responsible  for  some  twenty  millions  sterling  of  life 


insurances.  It  is  not  by  any  means  clear  that  there  is 
not  a  deficit  as  matters  stand.  For  some  years  past  the 
expenditure  has  exceeded  25  per  cent  of  the  premium 
income  ;  in  1893  the  proportion  was  27  per  cent,  and 
last  year  26^  per  cent.  Now,  what  provision  has  been 
made  for  this  expenditure?  In  the  valuation  of  1888, 
only  17.3  per  cent  of  the  gross  premiums  was  reserved 
for  “expenses  and  profits”;  but  in  1891,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  actual  expenditure  for  that  year 
was  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  premiums  received,  the 
actuary  had  the  audacity  to  reduce  the  reserve  to 
15.8  per  cent  !  The  next  investigation  is  postponed  till 
the  end  of  1895;  and,' as  the  expenditure  (leaving  the 
annuity  fund  out  of  account)  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
whole  earnings  of  the  life  fund  from  investments,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  what  sort  of  a  job  the  new  actuary 
makes  of  his  first  valuation.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  gentleman  at  the  Board  of  Trade  whose  duty  it  is  to 
examine  these  returns  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  look  at 
them.  If  he  does,  we  are  unable  to  understand  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  he  satisfies  himself  and  his  chiefs 
that  the  office  is  thoroughly  solvent.  We  have  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  it  was  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  life  insurance  offices  from  doing  just  what  we  have 
shown  the  Gresham  office  to  be  doing  that  the  Act  of 
1870  required  the  Board  of  Trade  to  supervise  these 
matters.  But  perhaps  the  Government  official  knows 
better. 

There  is,  of  course,  one  other  light  in  which  the 
Gresham  office  may  be  regarded — the  light  (shall  we  say 

the  artificial  light?)  of  its  own  advertisements.  From  . 

these  we  learn  that  “there  is  nothing  desirable  in  life 
assurance  which  the  society  does  not  furnish  cheaply, 
intelligibly,  and  profitably.”  This  assertion  reminds  us 
of  the  schoolboy’s  description  of  a  lobster  as  “  a  red  fish 
which  walks  backwards.”  It  contains  only  three  errors. 
But  the  society  does  not  stop  there.  The  actuary, 
although  so  coy  in  the  matter  of  his  endowment  insur¬ 
ances,  has  favoured  us  with  a  neat  card  entitled 
“  scientific  saving,”  in  which  it  is  stated  that  all 
financial  authorities  agree  that  life  assurance  is  better 
than  any  other  form  of  investment.”  This  strikes  us  as 
a  sufficiently  sweeping  assertion  ;  but  it  is  but  a 
mild  preparation  for  the  announcement  on  the  other 
side  of  the  card,  which  is  headed,  in  large  capitals, 

“  4!  per  cent,”  and  which  explains  that  “insur¬ 
ance  companies  earn  an  average  of  4!  per  cent, 
but  says  nothing  as  to  how  they  spend  it.  We 
read,  further,  that  “they  are  so  well  organized  that 
business  men  entrust  millions  of  money  to  them  tor 
investment,”  while  “landowners  protect  their  estates  by 
means  of  insurance,  and  professional  men  their  families. 
Then  comes  the  crucial  question  :  “  Have  you  protected 
your  family?  Do  you  want  a  good  investment ?  Take 
out  a  policy  in  a  well-tried  life  office.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  “  Gresham  Life  Office  modestly  lollow, 
and  the  syllogism  is  complete.  Insurance  in  a  well-tried 
life  office  is  better  than  any  other  form  of  investment  ; 
the  Gresham  is  a  well-tried  life  office ;  therefore 
insurance  in  the  Gresham  is  better  than  any  other  form 
of  investment.  These  cards  are  distributed  by  thousands, 
we  wonder  how  many  people  are  thereby  led  to  believe 
that  they  will  receive  4^  per  cent  for  their  money  by 
placing  it  in  the  “Gresham”  coffers.  We  wish,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  clearly  understood.  We  are  not  prepared  to 
deny  that  the  Gresham  is  a  “  well-tried  ”  office.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again  by  expert 
critics.  Unfortunately,  it  has  always  been  tried  for 
extravagance,  and  it  has  always  been  found  guilty.  The 
actuary  is  right.  A  saving  which  consists  ol  spending 
5s.  4d.  out  of  every  sovereign  “  entrusted  for  invest¬ 
ment  ”  has  need  to  be  “  scientific.” 

Some  little  search  is  required  to  find  an  office  worthy 
to  be  coupled  with  the  Gresham  in  point  of  extravagance. 
We  have  already  had  our  say  on  the  British  Equitable 
Company  (by  the  way,  we  hear  that  the  newly  appointed 
manager  is  seriously  endeavouring  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf  and  is  cutting  down  expenses  right  and  left),  and 
we  shall  take  our  other  example  from  the  Antipodes. 
When  people  risked  their  savings  in  Australian  banks, 
they  had  at  least  the  excuse  that  they  were  offered  a 
bette-  rate  of  interest  than  they  could  obtain  at  home. 
We  are  unable  to  see  that  any  such  excuse  exists  for 
those  who  invest  in  the  endowment  insurance  policies  o 
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the  Colonial  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Society,  which  was 
established  in  1873.  In  fact,  the  bonuses  paid  hitherto 
have  been  appreciably  smaller  than  those  obtainable 
from  a  moderately  good  British  office,  such  as  the 
Economic  Life  Assurance  Society,  which  we  mention 
because  it  charges  about  the  same  rates  of  premium. 
On  an  endowment  insurance  effected  by  a  man  aged 
thirty-five,  and  payable  at  the  age  of  sixty,  the  reversion¬ 
ary  bonus  for  the  first  fifteen  premiums  has  been  just 
equivalent  to  a  simple  bonus  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum 
on  the  amount  of  the  policy.  This  is  not  much  to  boast 
of  in  an  office  which  has  been  earning  upwards  of  6  per 
cent  per  annum  on  its  funds.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
expenses  of  management,  which  in  1893  amounted  to 
27J-  per  cent  of  the  premium  income,  have  always 
exceeded  the  income  from  interest  on  investments.  For 
the  five  years  ending  1889,  the  total  amount  received  in 
interest  was  ^246,454,  and  the  expenditure  during  the 
same  period  was  ^419,184!  Indeed  we  really  do  not 
know  where  either  this  society  or  the  Gresham  society 
would  have  been  by  this  time  but  for  their  profits  on 
policies  that  have  been  suffered  to  lapse  or  have  been 
surrendered  by  disgusted  insurers. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  business  the 
Colonial  Mutual  Society  does  in  Great  Britain  ;  but,  if 
it  is  at  all  proportionate  to  the  total  amount  of  business, 
it  must  be  rapidly  diminishing.  Not  only  did  the  new 
business  sink  from  ^1,938,100  in  1890  to  ^1,589,747 
in  1891,  ;£i, 148,940  in  1892,  and  ^913, 653  in  1893;  but 
the  total  premium  income,  which  was  ^316,294  in  1891, 
was  only  ^308,730  in  1893,  a  very  remarkable  falling  off 
in  an  office  which  has  only  just  attained  its  majority,  for 
the  death  claims  are  of  course  comparatively  small.  We 
are  compelled  to  infer  that  the  shrinkage  since  1891  due 
to  surrenders  and  lapses  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the  new 
business.  This  is  not  altogether  surprising  under  the 
circumstances.  The  directors  have  found  it  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  preposterous  estimates  for  tontine  poli¬ 
cies,  by  which  so  many  people  were  inveigled  into  joining 
the  society  when  it  first  commenced  business  in  this 
country  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  We  have  not 
heard,  however,  that  any  premiums  paid  on  the  faith  of 
those  estimates  have  been  refunded — not  even  in  the 
Bradford  district,  where,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  com¬ 
plaints  from  disappointed  policyholders  have  been  very 
numerous.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the 
bright  theories  in  which  the  directors  once  indulged  will 
be  finally  stultified  by  facts,  and  then — what  will  then 
become  of  the  new  business  ?  Yet  how  different  a  career 
the  society  might  have  had,  if  only  it  had  been  content 
to  follow  the  path  of  reasonable  economy.  As  things 
are,  we  must  leave  it  in  the  company  of  its  compeer  in 
extravagance,  the  Gresham.  Arcades  ambo ;  that  is  to 
say,  spendthrifts  both. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

HE  Money  Market  is  practically  unaltered,  and  no 
sign  of  the  anticipated  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest 
is  visible. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  principal  features  have 
been  the  continued  demand  for  high  class  securities  and 
the  severe  fluctuations  in  theForeignandMiningMarkets. 
In  the  former,  Spanish  was  the  stock  principally  affected. 
Continental  operators  appeared  to  have  taken  alarm  at 
the  political  situation  in  the  Far  East,  combined  with  our 
action  in  Nicaragua.  These  fears,  together  with  the 
Paris  settlement,  had  a  depressing  effect  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week,  but  later,  confidence  was  restored  and 
a  rapid  rise  ensued.  The  depression  was  most  marked 
in  the  Mining  Market,  which  now  looks  for  support 
mainly  to  Continental  buyers.  The  rebound  in  South 
Africans  has  been  welcomed  by  all  those  interested  in 
mining  shares,  who  were  afraid  that  the  depression 
which  marked  the  commencement  of  the  week  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  present  boom. 

The  market  for  Government  securities  has  been  very 
firm,  with  a  further  rise  in  some  of  the  Colonial  Stocks. 
Home  rails  have  been  steady  without  any  marked 
change.  The  American  Market  has  continued  active, 
with  a  further  general  rise  in  prices,  and  there  are  un¬ 


mistakable  signs  of  a  gradual  recovery  from  the  past 
period  of  depression.  Trade  is  strongly  improving,  and 
this  must  soon  be  reflected  in  the  railway  traffics  ;  a 
general  appreciation  of  prices  must  then  follow. 

The  Silver  Market  has  weakened  slightly  to  30^, 
through  the  fear  that  Russia  may  prevent  the  peace 
between  China  and  Japan  from  being  ratified.  The 
Americans,  however,  who  are  the  chief  powers  in  this 
market,  are  not  sellers,  and  though  the  attitude  of 
Russia  may  cause  a  further  fall,  a  rise  may  soon  be 
expected. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada  may  be  congratulated  upon  the  result  of  the 
meeting  held  last  Tuesday,  when  they  decided  to  place 
their  interests  in  other  hands  than  those  of  the  present 
Board.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Girdlestone  & 
Price  may  be  successful  in  securing  Sir  Charles  Rivers 
Wilson  as  President  of  the  Company.  The  mention  of 
this  name  has  already  had  a  favourable  influence  on  the 
stock.  He  will  have,  indeed,  a  hard  task  before  him, 
but  there  is  little  doubt,  judging  from  his  proved  ability, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  do  much  towards  pulling  this 
unfortunate  railway  system  out  of  its  present  difficulties. 
At  all  events,  the  proprietors  will  learn  from  him  their 
true  position,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
disclosed  in  the  past. 

Figures  can  proverbially  be  made  to  prove  anything. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  Colonial  figures.  There  is  now 
in  London  a  gentleman  from  New  Zealand — Mr.  J.  G. 
Ward,  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Colony.  Mr.  Ward’s 
object  in  visiting  London  is  to  assure  us  that  all  is  for 
the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  colonies.  He  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  arranging  statistics  which  serve 
his  purpose,  and  ignoring  those  which  tell  against  him. 
He  says,  perfectly  truly,  that  New  Zealand  has  not 
looked  to  London  for  loans  during  some  years,  and 
announces  that  the  indebtedness  per  head  of  the  colony 
has  fallen  from  £60  12 s.  2d.  in  1889  to  ^57  8s.  10 d.  in 
1894.  That  looks  as  though  the  debt  of  the  country  had 
been  reduced.  The  apparent  diminution  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  debt  of  New  Zealand  was  increased  by  over 
£ 2,000,000  from  1889  to  1894.  Nor  does  Mr.  Ward 
tell  us  that  during  1894  the  New  Zealand  Government 
increased  its  obligations  by  some  ^6,000,000 — roughly, 
£10  per  head  of  the  population.  He  says  that  taxation 
is  decreasing.  In  1880  it  was  £3  14s.  per  head  ;  in 
1894,  £3  ns.  2d.  Why  go  back  to  1880?  If  he  had 
taken  1889 — in  regard  to  the  indebtedness  per  head 
- — he  would  have  had  to  confess  that  taxation  rose  from 
£3  8s.  4 d.  in  that  year  to  ^3  115-.  2d.  in  1894.  The 
financial  position  in  New  Zealand  may  not  be  as  bad  as 
some  of  its  critics  contend  ;  it  is  certainly  not  as  un¬ 
challengeable  as  Mr.  Ward  would  have  us  believe. 

NEW  ISSUES,  &c. 

JOINT  STOCK  BOOBY-TRAPS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

The  Matabele  Central  Estates  Company,  Limited; 

The  Bulawayo  Waterworks  Company,  Limited. 

These  are  two  Companies  promoted  by  Willoughby’s 
Consolidated  Company,  Limited,  which  in  its  turn 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  Chartered  Company.  The  two 
prospectuses  have  been  sent  out  together  with  the 
following  letter  : 

Willoughby’s  consolidated  company,  limited, 

3  Copthall  Buildings,  E.C. 

Dear  Sir  or  Madam, — I  have  no  hesitation  in  re¬ 
commending  to  your  notice  the  enclosed  prospectuses  of 
the  Bulawayo  Waterworks  and  Matabele  Central  Estates 
Company,  as  I  consider  both  to  be  promising  ventures, 
fairly  capitalized,  leaving  a  good  margin  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  premium,  as  each  has  every  prospect  of  commencing 
to  pay  satisfactory  dividends  within  twelve  months  to 
eighteen  months. — Yours  truly,  John  C.  Willoughby. 

In  spite  of  Sir  John  Willoughby’s  unhesitating  com¬ 
mendation,  we  regard  these  as  the  most  preposterous 
schemes  which  have  been  offered  to  the  public  during 
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the  present  South  African  boom.  The  Matabeleland 
Central  Estates  Company,  with  its  350,000  acres  of  land 
00  miles  distant  from  Salisbury,  150  miles  distant  from 
Umtali,  and  150  miles  distant  from  Bulawayo,  in  tact 
100  miles  from  anywhere,  is  in  the  main  a  sort  ot 
ranching  concern.  We  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  great 
explorer  and  hunter,  F.  C.  Selous,  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  directors  which  is  published  in  the  prospectus, 
and  which  can  only  induce  those  who  do  not  read  the 
letter  carefully  to  embark  in  this  venture,  for  Mr.  Selous 
has  not  been  imprudent  enough  to  commend  it  as  Sir 
John  Willoughby  does.  Far  from  it.  In  the  first  part  ot 
his  letter  he  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of  cattle  disease,  and 
tells  us  that  there  is  “  less  sickness  among  the  cattle  in 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  South  Africa  ...  I  believe  that  if  a  large  area  of 
country  could  be  enclosed  so  that  the  cattle  contained  in 
that  area  were  absolutely  isolated,  and  did  not  come  in 
contact  with  any  diseased  cattle  from  other  parts  of 
South  Africa,  that  cattle  ranching  could  be  carried  on 
with  great  success.”  Any  one  who  reads  this  must 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  virtue  in 
Mr.  Selous’  “  if.”  Look  at  his  words:  “  if  a  large  area 
could  be  enclosed  so  that  the  cattle  were  absolutely 
isolated  ...”  Mr.  Selous  is  not  even  certain  that 
the  scheme  is  possible,  and  one  would  imagine  that  the 
■Company,  or  at  least  Sir  John  Willoughby,  before  he 
■committed  himself  to  the  statements  of  his  letter,  would 
have  taken  care  that  Mr.  Selous  conditions  had  been 
fulfilled.  But  no,  we  are  told  coolly  that  the  350,000 
acres  of  land  “will  be  half  fenced  in,”  whatever  that 
cheap  and  casual  phrase  may  denote ;  and  as  only 
^10,000  cash  have  been  allotted  for  working  capital,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  directors,  or  Sir  John  Willoughby, 
told  us  before  they  pouch  ^100,000  for  such  a  property, 
how  far  ^10,000  would  go  towards  completing  the 
fencing  of  these  500  square  miles  of  country,  and  what 
it  would  cost  yearly  to  keep  up  such  fences.  .  Of  course 
this  half-isolated  ranching  scheme,  with  its  10,000 
head  of  cattle,  is  not  presented  to  the  public,  as 
nakedly  as  we  have  set  it  forth  ;  in  the  prospectus  it  is 
complicated  with  “the  right  to  peg  500  gold  claims,, 
which  statement  may  entice  the  ignorant  even  though  it 
is  not  asserted  that  a  single  pennyworth  of  gold  has 
ever  been  found  in  this  tract  of  country,  or  . that  there  is 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  gold  ever  will  be  found 
there.  But,  after  all,  this  Matabele  Central  Estates 
Company,  with  all  its  imperfections  and  “waiver 
clauses,  is  a  modest  and  promising  concern  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  second  scheme  which  Sir  John  Wil¬ 
loughby  commends  to  the  English  public. 

The  Bulawayo  Waterworks  Company,  Limited. 

We  confess  that  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  take 
this  prospectus  seriously.  In  the  pages  of  a  novel 
dealing  with  Company  promoters  it  would  be  read  as  an 
extravagant  caricature.  As  far  as  possible  we  shall  let 
this  interesting  prospectus  speak  for  itself.  “  The  con¬ 
sideration  to  Willoughbys  Consolidated  Company, 
Limited  (who  are  the  vendors  and  promoters  of  the 
■Company),  for  the  water-concession,  the  construction  of 
the  waterworks,  including  the  cost  of  supplying  the 
necessary  plant,  building  reservoirs,  laying  the  mains 
and  providing  ^5000  working  capital  for  the  water¬ 
works,  together  with  the  concession  for  the  electric 
light  supply,  has  been  fixed  by  them  at  ;£i75>000  ,^e 

satisfied  in  fully  paid  shares  of  the  Company,  of  which 
125,000  are  now  offered  for  subscription  on  behalf 
of  the  Consolidated  Company.”  We  may  just  note 
here  that  there  seems  to  be  no  working  capital  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  electric  light  supply  ;  and  even  if  the 
waterworks  be  put  in  proper  order,  ^5000  working 
capital  on  a  capital  of  ^175,000  seems  to  us — -we 
cannot  find  the  word — greedy  is  inadequate.  Think 
of  it.  We  are  told  in  this  prospectus  that  the 
population  of  Bulawayo  is  “  expected  to  exceed  5000 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year,”  and  as  its  population 
this  time  last  year  was  well  within  500,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  hope  is  sanguine.  But  let  us  take  it 
that  that  expectation  will  be  realized,  and  let  us  further 
admit  that  the  concession  to  erect  the  electric  light  in  a 
pioneer  town  of  5000  inhabitants  is  worth  ^25,000  it  is 
not  as  a  fact  worth  ^5000,  but  we  can  afford  to  be 
generous — the  inhabitants  of  Bulawayo  intend  then  to 
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pay  for  their  waterworks  ;£  150,000.  This  means  that, 
in  proportion,  the  water  supply  of  London  should  be 
worth  150  millions,  instead  of  the  30  or  40  millions  that 
it  is  supposed  to  be  worth.  That  Bulawayo,  with  its  iron 
sheds  and  crowds  of  greedy  prospecters  and  droves  of 
Kaffir  hangers-on,  should  be  willing  to  cumber  itself  with 
fivefold  as  large  a  debt  as  London,  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation,  is  indeed  an  engaging  spectacle.  We  usually 
object  to  the  waiver  clause  in  a  prospectus,  but  here  we 
rather  welcome  it  ;  it  is  the  one  unimaginative  portion 
of  this  document.  In  all  seriousness  we  must  warn  Sir 
John  Willoughby  that  he  does  damage  to  his  reputation 
when  he  declares  that  such  a  scheme  is  “fairly  capi¬ 
talized.”  The  two  London  directors  must  also  be  warned 
against  lending  their  names  to  such  enterprises.  We 
invite  Major  Wynne  Finch  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Jarvis  to 
show  us  wherein  our  criticism  is  mistaken,  or  to  explain 
how  they  as  directors  came  to  believe  that  such  a  Com¬ 
pany  could  ever  pay  fair  dividends. 

The  Chemists’  Co-operative  Society,  Limited. 

This  is  a  net  skilfully  woven  on  a  great  scale  and 
cunningly  provided  with  large  and  small  meshes  in  ordei , 
if  possible,  to  catch  all  sorts  of  fish.  The  small  investor 
who  timidly  looks  for  good  security  is  cheered  with 
preference  shares  that  are  to  pay  a  cumulative 
dividend  of  7  per  cent  per  annum  ;  the  bold  man  who 
is  not  afraid  to  take  a  risk,  is  told  of  ordinary  shares 
with  a  dividend  of  upwards  of  16  per  cent  per  annum, 
a  result  which,  the  directors  point  out,  “  is,  as  regards  the 
businesses  purchased,  founded  on  actual  past  trading 
experience.”  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  this  scheme  , 
consequently,  we  shall  first  of  all  describe  it.  The  share 
capital  is  to  be  £ 200,000 ,  made  up  of  100,000  £1 
cumulative  preference  shares  and  £  100,000  ordinary 
shares ;  both  of  which  classes  of  shares  are  to  be 
issued,  it  seems,  at  a  premium  of  is.  per  .  share. 
This  Company,  if  the  public  will  trust  it  with,  the 
^210,000,  proposes  to  buy  at  once  forty  chemists 
shops,  “fifteen  of  which  are  in  London,  and  its. suburbs, 
and  twenty-five  are  in  leading  provincial  cities  and 
towns  in  England.”  The  net  profits  at  present  earned 
by  these  forty  businesses,  we  are  informed,  is  11,905. 
We  presume  that  this  means  annual  profit,  but  so 
slovenly  is  the  composition  of  the  prospectus  that  we  have 
to  assume  it.  And  this  result  is  not  certified  to  us 
by  the  certificate  of  any  actuary,  nor  are  we  told  whether 
it  represents  the  net  profits  of  last  year  or  the  average 
of  a  number  of  years.  Such  opportune  reticence,  and 
such  peculiar  omissions  are  so  many  danger  signals. 
But  the  Company  has  more  irons  in  the  fire.  Forty 
businesses  are  not  enough  for  its  energies  ;  it  proposes 
“to  purchase  thirty-six  other  establishments  of  a  similar 
character,  ten  in  London  and  twenty-six  in  leading 
provincial  centres,”  provided  always  that  these. other 
thirty-six  businesses  also  show  net  profits  amounting  to 
not  less  than  £  1 1,000  per  annum.  Consequently  this 
precious  Company  will  have  seventy-six  shops  under  its 
control,  scattered  all  over  England,  and  making  on  the 
present  returns— to  accept  the  figures  of  the  prospectus 

_ just  ^300  a  year  each.  In  how  many  cases,  we  wonder, 

does  this  ^300  a  year  represent  the  payment  for  the 
personal  qualities  of  the  present  proprietors.^  Surely  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten.  If  a  shop  makes  ^300  a  year 
under  a  proprietor  whose  whole  heart  is  in  the  business 
and  you  substitute  a  manager  for  the  master,  in  at  least 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  may  expect  to  see  your  £300 
of  profit  disappear.  No,  no,  says  this  prospectus,  and 
appeals  to  the  example  of  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  ;  but  the 
case  is  not  analogous.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son  have  a 
practical  monopoly.  Let  the  railways  sell  stalls  in  tie 
railway  stations  to  other  book  andpaper  sellers,  and  W.  H. 
Smith  &  Son’s  profits  may  be  expected  to  decline  with 
startling  rapidity.  And  even  worse  arguments  ^are  put 
forward  in  the  prospectus  :  “Additional  profit,”  we  are 
told,  “will  arise  from  the  considerable  increase  m  the 
volume  of  trade,”  and  the  examples  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Co-operative  Society,  Limited,  and  other  stores 
are  adduced  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  foolish.  But  what 
about  the  management  expenses  in  these,  seventy-six 
shops?  One  must  be  a  chemist  before  one  is  allowed  to 
sell  drugs,  and  chemists  have  to  be  carefully  educate 
and  to  pass  examinations.  It  would  be  difficult,  "o 
imagine,  to  get  a  competent  man  for  less  than  a  couple 
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of  hundred  a  year,  and  when  £ 200  a  year  is  taken  out 
of  your  profit  of  £300,  the  enterprise  begins  to  look 
what  it  is — one  to  be  avoided  by  the  investor  as  one 
avoids  typhoid.  We  should  not  have  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  names  of  the  directors  had  it  not  been 
that  three  of  them  are  Members  of  Parliament,  that 
one  of  them  is  a  J.P. ,  and  that  another  signs  himself 
“The  Central  News,  London.”  Therefore  we  give  the 
list  : 

Chairman  :  The  Hon.  Mark  Napier,  M.P.,  13  Great 
College  Street,  Westminster. 

G.  B.  Clark,  Esq.,  M.D.,  M.P.,  St.  Ermin’s  Mansion, 
S.W.,  and  Barwell  Court,  Surrey. 

James  Colston,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  Colston 
&  Co.,  Limited,  Edinburgh). 

W.  P.  Forbes,  Esq.,  The  Central  News,  London. 

Major  Evan  Rowland  Jones,  M.P.  (late  United  States 
Consul,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Cardiff),  12 
Cumberland  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 

Frank  Pownall,  Esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  42  Onslow 
Square,  S.W. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

The  fifty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York  to  31  December, 
1894,  will  be  found  in  another  column. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MR.  T.  W.  RUSSELL  ON  THE  IRISH  LAND 

BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Carlton  Club,  London,  27  April,  1895. 

Q  IR,— I  have  read  with  interest  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell’s 
article  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  the  27th  inst.  I  quite  appreciate  its  tone  and  spirit ; 
and  am  glad  to  find  that  the  differences  between  him, 
the  representative  of  the  most  reasonable  of  the  tenants, 
and  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  landlords, 
appear  to  be  narrowing,  particularly  as  regards  Clauses 
2  and  5. 

There  are  two  points,  however,  of  practical  importance 
upon  which,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to 
remark.  I  will  take  them  in  the  order  which  he  does. 
He  refers  to  sub-section  3  of  Clause  5,  and  states  the 
proviso  which  he  is  prepared  to  move — viz.,  that  “where 
it  shall  appear  to  the  Court  that,  owing  to  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  landlord  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  share  in  such  increase  in  the  letting  value,  the 
Court  shall  deal  with  such  increase  in  the  letting  value 
as  may  be  just  and  equitable.” 

I  do  not  pause  to  criticize  the  language  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  now,  and  to  inquire  whether  it  will 
give  legal  effect  to  what  its  author  evidently  intends. 
But  Mr.  Russell  goes  on  to  say,  “The  point  has  been 
unduly  exaggerated.  It  is  of  little  or  no  practical  im¬ 
portance.  As  Mr.  Justice  Bewley  expressed  it  before 
the  Select  Committee,  it  is  ‘more  academic  than  real.”’ 

With  great  respect  for  the  learned  Judge,  it  is  a  very 
real  point  indeed.  If  he  had  said  that  it  was  one  which 
“  was  very  far  from  being  of  a  general  application,”  I 
should  have  agreed  with  him.  But  I  know  of  my  own 
experience  and  knowledge,  that  in  the  very  next  con¬ 
stituency  to  Mr.  Russell’s  cases  where  it  will  arise  are 
very  numerous  indeed  ;  I  mean  cases  where  a  larger  or 
smaller  proportion  of  every  farm  which  borders  on  a  turf 
bog  has  been  at  some  time  or  other  reclaimed  from  the 
turf  moss  by  cutting  the  latter  away  for  fuel,  and  then 
levelling  the  ground  and  planting  potatoes  in  it,  in  most 
cases  at  a  very  inconsiderable  expense.  The  same  will 
hold  good  as  regards  semi-mountain  arable  and  pasture 
land.  I  am  told  that  in  one  instance  in  a  county  in 
Munster,  to  deprive  the  landlord  of  his  right  to  the 
inherent  capacity  of  the  soil,  which  was  his  from  all 
time,  and  which  the  judgment  in  “Adams  and  Dunseath” 
certainly  did  not  create,  would  be  equivalent  to  reducing 
the  rental  by  50  per  cent. 

The  other  point  is  with  regard  to  “  town-parks,”  dealt 
with  in  section  2,  sub-section  2  (a).  The  Bill  attempts 
to  define  a  town-park  by  a  population  limit.  Mr.  Russell 


agrees  with  the  landlords  that  that  will  not  do.  Not  in 
this  article,  but  somewhere  else,  I  think  I  saw,  the  other 
day,  that  he  proposed  five  (statute)  acres  as  the  limit  of 
a  town-park.  Five  acres  would  be  too  little.  I  doubt 
whether  in  most  cases  it  would  provide  grazing  in. 
summer  and  hay  for  the  winter  for  more  than  a  single, 
cow.  And  if  it  is  to  be  of  general  application  it  will 
raise  questions  as  to  what  a  town-park  is  where  none 
at  present  exist.  In  any  case,  if  a  limit  of  measurement 
is  to  be  the  test,  or  one  of  the  tests,  a  reasonable  time 
should  be  allowed  for  owners  to  readjust  the  area  of 
their  town-parks.  A  remedy  should  also  be  provided 
for  the  difficulty  now  existing,  that  if  a  tenant  of  a 
town-park  happens  to  move  his  residence  out  of  the 
town,  the  character  of  the  holding  may  under  the  present 
law  be  thereby  affected. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  am  quite  as  anxious  as 
Mr.  Russell  can  be  that  an  equitable  arrangement  of 
this  question  should  be  arrived  at  this  year,  and  that  the 
check  to  the  working  of  the  land-purchase  policy,  which, 
a  Bill  of  the  kind  now  before  Parliament  is  bound  to 
cause,  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. — I  am,  &c.> 

Belmore. 

[Lord  Belmore’s  letter,  alike  in  tone  and  spirit,  is  the 
most  hopeful  event  of  the  land  controversy,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  have  elicited  it.  So  far  as  the  “  increased 
letting  value  ”  question  is  concerned,  whether  it  be  large 
or  little,  I  desire  to  secure  to  the  tenant  that  which  is 
justly  his  and  no  more.  The  wording  of  my  amendment 
may  be  faulty  from  the  legal  standpoint.  It  at  least 
covers  the  equities  of  the  case.  I  may  add  that  the 
whole  of  the  Land  Commissioners  examined  before 
the  Select  Committee  concurred  with  Mr.  Justice 
Bewley  in  declaring  that  such  cases  rarely  arose. 
As  to  town-parks,  I  admit  the  question  to  be  full, 
of  practical  difficulty.  My  limit  of  five  acres  was 
founded  upon  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Cowper  Commission.  But  the  real  question  here  is  the 
difference  between  land  held  for  mere  accommodation 
and  convenience  and  land  held  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  profit  by  farming.  I  agree  with  Lord  Bel- 
more  that  the  present  condition  of  things  paralyzes 
land  purchase.  But  two  things  are  necessary  before 
Mr.  Balfour’s  Act  can  have  free  scope.  The  Act  itself 
must  be  amended,  and  the  fair  rent  as  a  basis  of  pur¬ 
chase  must  be  settled. — T.  W.  Russell.] 

THREE-CORNERED  FIGHTS  AND  SECOND 
BALLOTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Gibraltar,  20  April,  1895. 

Sir, — In  the  “Chronicle”  of  your  last  issue  you 
devoted  a  paragraph  to  Mr.  Dalziel’s  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  there  should  be  a  “second1 
ballot  at  Parliamentary  elections  in  all  cases  where  no 
candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  recorded  ”  ; 
and  you  go  on  to  say  that  “  three-cornered  fights  would 
necessarily  involve  a  number  of  such  second  ballots,”" 
which  is,  of  course,  perfectly  true.  But  I  think  you 
miss  the  true  inwardness  of  Mr.  Dalziel’s  tactics  in  your 
comment.  The  passing  of  his  motion  does  not  merely 
show  what  a  large  number  of  faddists  there  are  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  motion  was,  it  seems  to  me, 
an  attempt  to  increase  that  number,  an  increase  whicff 
could  only  benefit  the  Liberal  Party.  The  scheme  would, 
if  carried  into  effect,  work  out  somewhat  as  follows. 
Imagine  a  constituency  in  which  the  Conservative  can¬ 
didate  polls  at  the  election  2000  votes,  and  the  Liberal 
candidate  1800,  whilst  the  “Independent”  candidate 
(as  he  may  be  called)  polls  only  300.  The  second 
ballot  would  throw  the  power  of  deciding  the  election 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Independents.  That  candi¬ 
date  would  inevitably  be  elected  who  pledged  himself  to 
advance  the  fads  of  a  minority,  however  insignificant. 
There  are,  as  it  is,  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  or 
young  men  who  dream  dreams  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  but  it  is  appalling  even  to  think  what  a  competi¬ 
tion  of  fads  and  faddists  would  follow  upon  the  passing 
into  law  of  so  preposterous  a  proposal  as  that  of  Mr. 
Dalziel. — Yours  faithfully,  Anti- Fad. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  FAR  EAST. 


“The  Far  East.”  By  Henry  Norman.  London  :  T. 

Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

HPHIS  most  interesting  book  directly  refutes  the  opinion 
J.  so  often  expressed  by  old  residents  in  the  East,  that 
only  those  who  have  lived  long  in  that  part  of  the  worlc 
have  any  right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  ihe  late 
Mr.  Wingrove  Cook,  in  his  incomparable  letters  to  the 
Times  written  during  the  war  of  i860,  pointed  out  the 
egregious  mistakes  made  by  residents  who  had  spent 
many  years  in  the  country.  He  showed  how  deeply 
imbued  they  became  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  ruling 
classes  ;  how  the  closeness  of  their  contact  caused  them 
to  lose  all  sense  of  the  true  perspective  of  events  ;  and 
how  prone  they  were  to  dogmatize  in  a  narrow  circle  on 
events  of  world-wide  interest  and  importance.  What 
was  true  then  is  true  now,  and  most  certainly  we  have  in 
Mr.  Norman  a  better  guide  on  Eastern  questions  than 
we  can  expect  to  find  from  old  residents  in  the  Orient. 

Though  Mr.  Norman  did  not  remain  long  in  any  ot 
the  countries  of  which  he  speaks,  his  trained  power  of 
observation  and  his  marked  faculty  of  going  directly  to 
the  salient  points  of  all  questions  have  enabled  him  to 
present  us  with  a  volume  which  reflects  with  accuracy 
the  real  state  of  affairs  in  the  Far  East.  At  the  present 
moment  the  main  interest  unquestionably  centres  in 
China,  and  his  chapters  on  that  country  are  most  in¬ 
structive.  He  deals  at  length  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  people,  and  describes  graphically  the  cruelty,  super- 
stition,  and  deceit  which  are  universal  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  The  corruption  of  the  Mandarins  is 
described  in  sober  terms  but  with  startling  effect,  and 
the  graphic  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  army  explains 
fully’ the  causes  of  the  disasters  which  have  lately  over¬ 
taken  the  battalions  of  China.  The  Chinese  army,  he 
says,  is  “a  force  made  up  half  of  coolies,  torn  from 
their  homes,  afraid  of  their  weapons,  clamouring  for 
their  pay,  driven  forward  by  the  lash,  punished  by  the 
headsman’s  knife,  and  half  of  uncontrollable  savages, 
defiers  of  their  own  officers,  insulters  of  foreigners,  plun¬ 
derers  of  peasantry,  torturers  of  prisoners,  murderers  of 
missionaries,  outragers  of  women,  and  mutilators  of  the 
dead.”  With  such  material  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Chinese  troops  melt  away  before  the  Japanese  assaults 
like  snow  before  the  sun. 

Unhappily  there  is  at  present  no  indication  of  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  social  and  political  state  of  the  country. 
In  their  blind  ignorance  and  conceit  the  ruling  classes  are 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  they  alone  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  are  in  the  possession  of  the  truestwisdom,  and 
though  they  are  willing  in  times  of  difficulty  to  make  use 
of  the  mechanical  skill  of  Europeans,  they  are  still  as  con¬ 
temptuously  hostile  to  foreigners  as  they  ever  were.  Even 
in  the  capital,  where  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  autho¬ 
rities  would  exercise  the  most  complete  control,  there  are 
T  -parts  of  the  town  where  foreigners  are  habitually  insulted 
and  jeered  at.  Opprobrious  epithets  are  flung  in  their 
faces,  and  the  term  “  foreign  devil  ”  follows  them  through 
I  the  streets  from  the  mouths  even  of  little  children. 

Mr.  Norman  has  much  to  say  about  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  foreign  commerce  at  the  treaty  ports, 
which  he  compares  favourably  with  the  corresponding 
state  of  things  in  the  French  colonies  of  Indo-China. 
His  descriptions  bring  vividly  before  our  eyes  the  very 
unhealthy  condition  of  French  commerce  in  Tongking. 
He  quotes  freely  from  “  Le  Regime  Commercial  de 
l’Indochine  fran?aise,”  and  the  “  Rapport  gdn^ral  sur 
les  statistiques  des  douanes  ”  for  1892,  and  shows  from 
them  how  deplorably  both  the  trade  and  finance  have 
been  mismanaged  in  the  colony.  In  four  years  France 
spent,  he  says,  at  the  most  moderate  computation,  nearly 
270,000,000  francs  in  Tongking.  How  uselessly  this  huge 
sum  was  expended  is  partly  explained  by  a  speech  made 
by  M.  Porteu  in  the  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
“The  French  colonies,”  said  that  speaker,  “taken  to¬ 
gether  contain  a  population  of  20,000,000  to  24,000,000 
of  inhabitants.  Now  let  us  see  what  they  cost  and  what 
they  bring  in.  Our  French  colonies  cost  us  yearly 
70,000,000  francs  :  53,000,000  inscribed  in  the  Colonial 
budget;  12,000,000  in  the  budget  of  the  navy;  and 
5,000,000  in  the  budget  of  posts  and  telegraphs.  .  .  . 


Their  total  commerce  is  410,000,000  francs  per  annum. 
Of  that  sum  the  share  of  France  by  sale  and  purchase  is 
170,000,000,  and  our  importations  into  the  colonies  reach 
only  70,000,000.  You  thus  spend  70,000,000  in  order  to 
dispose  of  170,000,000  worth  of  goods.” 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  brench 
financiers  discourage  trade,  we  may  mention  that  the 
steamer  in  which  Mr.  Norman  returned  paid  the  follow¬ 
ing  harbour  dues  at  the  ports  at  which  she  touched  . 
at  Newcastle  she  paid  ;  at  Nagasaki,  70  dollars  ;  at 
Yokohama,  50  dollars  ;  at  Hong  Kong,  4  dollars  ;  while 
to  get  in  and  out  of  the  port  of  Haiphong  in  Tongking 
cost  her  302.40  dollars. 

Mr.  Norman  made  some  interesting  journeys  in  Korea 
and  describes  the  depths  of  degradation  to  which  the  na¬ 
tives  have  sunk  under  the  paralyzing  influence  of  Chinese 
suzerainty  and  from  their  utter  inability  to  help  them¬ 
selves.  Their  only  hope  of  salvation  appears  to  him  ana 
to  others  to  be  in  the  prospect  which  Japan  is  now  hold- 
ing  out  for  the  country,  and  which  may  confidently  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  a  like  change  as  that  which  has  ot  late 
years  come  over  Siam,  where  “  to  the  silent  palm  groves 
and  virgin  jungles  of  1850  have  succeeded  to-day  the 
forests  of  masts,  the  towering  chimneys,  and  the  hum- 
ming  ‘  godowns  ’  of  the  pressing  British  trader.  ice 
mills  and  sawmills,  docks andshipyards,  storesand banks, 
houses  and  schools,  alike  display  the  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  hand-in-hand  with  the  industry  of  the  Mongul, 
forcing  new  life  into  native  indolence.”  We  have  read 
every  line  of  Mr.  Norman’s  excellent  work.  It  is  full  ot 
matter,  and  the  interest  never  flags  for  an  instant.  The 
illustrations  are  good,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  which 
is  so  truthfully  horrible  that  Mr.  Norman  has  had  the  inner 
margin  perforated  for  easy  excision,  are  all  pleasing. 


THE  RISE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

“  The  Rise  of  Wellington.”  By  General  Lord  Roberts,. 
V.C.  With  portraits  and  plans.  London  :  Samp¬ 
son  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 

SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER,  summing  up  the  character 
of  Wellington  in  a  manner  very  favourable  to  the 
English  warrior,  wrote  thus:  “To  say  that  he^ com¬ 
mitted  faults  is  only  to  say  that  he  made  war.  No 
one  will  dispute  that  axiom.  “  Victory,”  said  Napoleon, 
“is  to  the  general  who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes. 
But  faults,  omissions,  mistakes,  there  must  be  in  a  long 
career  of  arms.  Neither  Hannibal  nor  Caesar,  nor 
Frederick  nor  Napoleon,  were  exempt  from  them.  They, 
too,  were  human,  and  it  was  not  given  to  any  one  of 
them  to  be  free  from  the  common  law  of  humanity. 

In  the  little  book  before  us  there  are  many  indications 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Roberts,  the  Duke  ot  Wel¬ 
lington  stood  as  a  warrior  on  a  pedestal  far  higher  than 
any  that  can  be  assigned  to  the  illustrious  soldiers  whom 
we  have  mentioned.  Lord  Roberts  has  drawn  him  tau  t- 
less.  He  has  slurred  over  all  his  mistakes  and  has 
exaggerated  all  his  virtues.  That  Wellington  was  a 
great  general  must  be  freely  admitted  ;  but  Ford 
Roberts,  writing  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  who 
was  in  many  respects  the  darling  of  the  English  people, 
should  not  have  forgotten  that  whilst  his  book  will  be 
read  with  avidity  by  the  untravelled,  the  unlearned,  and 
the  prejudiced,  it  will  find  a  very  cold  reception  at  the 
hands  of  the  lettered  and  the  instructed.  _  No  one  will 
go  to  it  for  information  on  disputed  points,  for  the 
doubtful  and  disputed  points  are  either  concealed  or 
decided  without  argument  in  favour  of  the  hero.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  note  how  a  writer  who 
is  also  a  great  warrior  would  deal  with  situations  such 
as  that  of  Wellington  at  Talavera,  and  with  a  battle 
such  as  Fuentes  d’Onoro.  But  Lord  Roberts  gives  the 
reader  no  indication  as  to  the  terrible  danger  incurred 
by  the  English  general  at  the  former,  nor  as  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  concatenation  of  circumstances  which  saved 
him  from  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  latter.  It  he  had 
called  his  book  simply  “  an  unreasoning  panegyric  on 
Wellington,”  he  would  have  given  it  a  title  which  would 
have  suited  it  far  more  than  that  which  he  has  adopted. 

It  is  not  that  we  grudge  one  tittle  of  the  credit  due  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  his  splendid  achievements  on 
the  field  of  battle.  That  he  was  a  great  warrior  is  proved 
by  his  daring  passage  of  the  Douro  at  Oporto  ,  y 
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splendid  quickness  with  which  he  took  advantage  of 
Marmont’s  mistake  at  Salamanca  ;  by  his  march  to  and 
battle  of  Vittoria  ;  by  his  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  ;  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  drove  Soult  to  Toulouse. 
These  are  great  feats  of  arms,  but  they  are  the  greatest, 
in  point  of  ability  of  conception  and  perfection  of  execu¬ 
tion,  which  Wellington  ever  achieved.  One  other, 
Waterloo,  had  certainly  wider-reaching  results,  but  as  a 
work  of  art  it  is  not  in  the  same  field  with  those  we 
have  mentioned.  The  spirit  in  which  the  book  is 
written  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  in  summarizing 
the  character  of  Wellington  as  a  general,  the  author 
makes  the  astounding  statement  that  “Wellington 
drove  the  French  out  of  Spain  with  barely  40,000 
British  soldiers.”  He  dismisses  almost  the  entire 
Spanish  nation  as  though  they  were  of  no  account. 
Then,  again,  let  us  turn  the  eye  to  Talavera.  Wellington 
had  brought  his  army  into  a  position  essentially  false. 
In  front  of  him  was  one  French  army,  commanded  by 
Marshal  Victor,  holding  a  position  almost  impregnable  ; 
in  his  rear  was  another  French  army,  led  by  Soult, 
Ney,  and  Mortier.  Victor  had  only  to  remain  still  and 
Wellington  was  lost.  But  there  acted  in  favour  of 
Wellington  the  factor  which  was  his  most  powerful  ally 
throughout  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  That  factor 
was  the  jealousy  of  the  French  marshals  of  one  another. 
Victor,  feeling  that  should  he  remain  where  he  was  Soult 
would  get  all  the  credit  of  the  catastrophe  which  he  saw 
impending,  left  the  strong  position  he  occupied  to  attack 
the  allied  English  and  Spaniards.  After  a  battle  which 
lasted  two  days  he  was  thoroughly  beaten.  He  then 
retreated,  leaving  to  Wellington  a  means  of  escape 
across  the  mountains. 

Then  turn  to  Fuentes.  In  that  battle  the  French, 
commanded  by  Mass6na,  were  repulsed.  Wellington, 
speaking  at  a  later  period  of  the  events  of  that  day,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  “  If  Massdna  had  not  been  blind,  he  would 
have  beaten  me  at  Fuentes.”  But  Mass^na  was  not 
blind.  He  had  noted  the  position  as  well  as  Wellington. 
He  had  under  his  orders  the  massed  cavalry  of  France, 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Bessi<bres,  and,  at  the 
critical  moment  he  ordered  that  marshal  to  charge. 
But  again  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  so  baneful  to  the  French, 
stepped  in.  Bessi^res  refused  to  move  a  single  man. 
It  was  this  circumstance,  and  not  blindness,  which  lost 
Fuentes  to  the  French.  The  entire  story  is  well  told  in 
the  pages  of  Marbot.  Lord  Roberts  slurs  over  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  strong  bias  evinced  by  the  author 
in  favour  of  his  subject,  the  book  is  written  without 
verve  and  without  enthusiasm.  It  provokes  none  of  that 
passionate  fervour  which  is  always  kindled  by  a  chapter 
of  William  Napier,  by  a  few  pages  of  Thi^bault,  of 
Marbot,  and  of  Henry  Houssaye.  There  is  no  life  in  it. 
It  seems  almost  as  though  it  had  been  written  from  an 
armchair.  Compared  to  any  one  of  the  works  of  the 
authors  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  as  a  stagnant  pond 
beside  a  flowing  river.  The  comparison  drawn  between 
Wellington  and  Napoleon — a  comparison  which  results 
in  giving  the  first  place  to  the  conqueror  of  Waterloo — 
is  ludicrous  in  the  want  of  appreciation  of  the  real  cha¬ 
racter  and  position  of  the  French  Emperor ;  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  hampered  by  his  generals,  of 
his  necessities  as  ruler  of  France  in  his  later  campaigns, 
and  by  other  causes  too  numerous  to  dwell  upon.  If 
Lord  Roberts  could  quote  any  campaign  in  modern 
history  at  all  comparable  to  the  marvellous  campaigns 
of  1796-7,  he  would  speak  with  more  authority  on  the 
subject  of  the  military  genius  he  belittles.  As  it  is,  he 
makes  it  clear  that  he  has  not  studied  the  campaigns 
of  Napoleon  from  original  sources.  Perhaps,  if  he  were 
to  go  through  a  course  of  Marbot,  of  Thidbault,  and 
of  Henry  Houssaye  (in  which  every  original  document 
is  quoted),  he  might  realize  the  inherent  greatness  of  a 
commander  who  in  his  life  had  no  rival. 

SHAM  SCIENCE. 

**  Progress  of  Science  ;  its  Origin,  Course,  Promoters, 
and  Results.”  By  J.  Villin  Marmery.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Samuel  Laing.  London  :  Chapman 
&  Hall.  1895. 

E  do  not  doubt  but  that  in  the  wide  scheme  of  the 
universe  Mr.  Samuel  Laing  has  his  place  and 
his  purpose,  but  his  place  and  purpose  certainly  are  not 


the  introduction  to  the  public  ot  a  book  purporting  to 
deal  with  the  whole  range  of  science,  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  It  may  have  been  only  amiable  simplicity  on 
his  part  to  confide  to  the  publishers  that,  having  read 
Mr.  Marmery’s  book,  he  found  it  a  “work  of  great 
learning  and  research.”  But  it  is  an  imposition  upon 
the  public  to  offer  this  book  with  or  without  a  certificate 
from  an  amiable  popularizer  of  science  as  a  work  of 
learning  and  research.  If  we  mistake  not,  the  research 
has  involved  no  great  labour.  A  type-writing  clerk  of 
ordinary  intelligence  might  put  together  a  similar  book 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the 
popular  encyclopaedias.  But  we  must  be  fair  to  Mr. 
Marmery.  From  whatever  sources  he  may  have  derived 
it,  the  information  he  supplies  has  been  passed  through 
the  medium  of  a  mind  which  we  take  to  be  Mr.  Marmery’s 
own.  His  ingenious  account  of  Plato  is  brief  enough  to 
be  quoted  in  full.  “  Plato  (429-347  b.c.),  caring  less  for 
phenomena  (matter,  objects,  fact^)  than  for  his  own  con¬ 
ceptions,  would  arrive,  after  deep  meditation,  at  a  certain 
doctrine  which  he  deemed  a  universal  truth  or  law ;  and,  in 
order  to  prove  his  proposition,  he  would  seek  round  him 
and  bring  forward  a  series  of  phenomena  which  would 
agree  with  it  and  apparently  establish  it.  But  as  he  left 
out  of  his  purview  many  of  the  phenomena  which  would 
have  upset  his  conclusions,  his  deductive  process  was 
necessarily  defective.  By  itself  it  could  at  best  only 
become  a  means  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  but,  used 
conjointly  with  inductive  reasoning,  it  ultimately  became 
and  remained  an  indispensable  instrument  of  scientific 
logic.”  We  fancy  that  in  this  account  Mr.  Marmery  has 
“left  out  of  his  purview”  many  phenomena  (matter, 
objects,  facts). 

His  summary,  too,  of  Aristotle’s  chain  of  reasoning  has 
not  been  “  lifted  ”  from  any  source  of  information  known 
to  us.  “  Be  that  as  it  may,  Aristotle’s  chain  of  reasoning 
was  the  one  which  we  still  use.  And  induction  was  and 
is  nothing  but  the  syllogism  without  a  middle  term.  A 
syllogism  :  all  sheets  of  salt  water  are  seas  :  the  Baltic 
is  salt  ;  therefore  the  Baltic  is  a  sea.  And  suppressing 
the  middle  term  you  have  an  example  of  induction.  All 
sheets  of  salt  water  are  seas  :  therefore  the  Baltic  is  a 
sea.  Another  example  of  induction  :  all  sheets  of  salt 
water  are  seas ;  therefore  the  Swiss  waters  are  not  seas. 

In  all  cases  you  arrive  at  truth,  provided  you  have 
ascertained  the  facts.  ”  “  Be  this  as  it  may,”  it  is  neither 

the  logic  of  Aristotle  nor  of  any  known  school,  ancient  or 
modern. 

The  following  piece  of  rhetoric  about  gunpowder  must 
be  another  of  the  unborrowed  plumes  of  Mr.  Marmery  : 

“Gunpowder,  the  destroyer  of  feudalism,  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  freedom  and  political  progress,  and  for  blasting 
purposes  in  engineering  work  one  of  our  most  useful 
agents.”  Nor  could  the  author  have  discovered  in  any 
publication  of  credit,  unless  indeed  Professor  Dewar 
himself  has  been  writing  an  encyclopedia,  the  statement 
that  the  liquefaction  of  air  was  the  beautiful  discovery  of 
Professor  Dewar.  The  book  is  full  of  the  errors  of  the  igno¬ 
rant.  Aristotle’s  distinction  between  the  oviparous  and 
the  viviparous  animals  is  not  accepted  now.  All  animals  ( 
form  eggs.  The  distinction  between  large  visible  eggs 
and  small  invisible  eggs,  is  one  of  degree.  Innumerable 
gradations  exist  between  the  two,  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  laying  of  large  eggs  is  not  a  distinctive 
character  of  any  of  the  larger  groups  of  animals.  Epi¬ 
genesis  is  not  the  alternative  theory  to  spontaneous 
generation  ;  Mr.  Marmery  must  have  had  in  his  mind 
some  vague  memory  of  biogenesis  and  abiogenesis.  The 
infundibulum  is  not  a  brain-tunnel.  The  lymphatics  do 
not  play  the  same  part  as  the  lacteals  in  other  regions  of 
the  body.  The  rotifers  are  not  animalcules  of  the  in¬ 
fusorial  group.  Owen  did  not  introduce  the  study  of 
palaeontology  into  England  ;  Buckland  had  done  a  large 
part  of  his  work  before  Owen  was  born.  Darwin  did  not 
“  prove  the  variability  of  species  by  natural  selection,  and 
therefore  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  in  1859,”  after 
devoting  “  forty  years  to  the  close  observation  and  study 
of  plants,  insects,  worms,  birds,  animals,  and  man.”  In 
the  first  place,  as  Darwin  was  born  only  in  1809,  he  would 
have  had  to  have  begun  his  work  at  the  age  of  ten 
in  order  to  bear  out  Mr.  Marmery’s  statement.  In 
the  second  place,  Mr.  Marmery’s  reference  to  natural 
selection  is  just  such  a  grotesque  parody  as  may  be 
expected  from  one  guilty  of  the  vulgar  error  of  writing 
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“animals”  when  he  means  “  mammals.”  There  is  no 
Romanes-Weismann  group.  The  late  Prof.  Romanes, 
as  popularizers  of  biology  should  know  abundantly, 
was  a  chief  opponent  of  Weismanns  views.  The 
following  statement  about  Huxley  is  nonsense  .  11 

keen  scientific  perception,  he  demonstrated  birds  to  be 
descended  from  reptiles  —  from  the  Dinosaurs,  the 
immense  gap  between  them  being  filled  up  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  intermediate  bird-like  reptiles,  the  linking 
ancestors  of  the  birds  being  the  Compsognathus  and 
Archaeopteryx  of  the  Old  World  and  the  Ichthyorms  and 
Hesperornis  of  the  New  World,  the  last  two  brough 
out  by  Prof.  Marsh.”  We  know  nothing  of  the  true 
o-enealogy  of  the  bird,  except  that  Compsognathus  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  At  the  present  time  controversy 
rages  round  Archaeopteryx,  and  there  is  equal  doubt 
about  the  affinities  of  the  toothed  American  forms  which 
Prof.  Marsh  is  stated  to  have  “brought  out,  as  it 
they  were  a  new  soap,  or  a  young  lady  at  her  hist 


‘  It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  selections  and  omissions 
are  on  a  level  with  the  samples  of  ignorance  we  have 
o-iven.  Mr.  Marmery  himself  we  do  not  blame.  He 
has  undertaken  a  task  requiring  a  range  of  knowledge 
and  a  lucidity  of  idea  beyond  his  reach.  But  his  pub¬ 
lishers  and  his  introducer  are  attempting  to  foist  an 
ignorant  and  ill-written  book  on  the  public  :  in  the  case 
of  the  publishers  the  matter  is.  made  worse  by  their 
insertion  into  the  copy  we  received,  no  doubt  tor  the 
benefit  of  an  idle  or  hurried  reviewer,  of  a  slip  containing 
fourteen  erroneous  and  puffing  statements  about  the 
book.  We  were,  indeed,  surprised  and  pained  to  find 
that  no  banknote  had  been  pinned  behind  the  slip. 
Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  should  take  the  hint. 


the  new  corpus. 

“  Corpus  Poetarum  Latinorum  a  se  aliisque  denuo  recog- 
nitorum  et  brevi  lectionum  varietate  instructorum.. 
Edidit  J.  P.  Postgate.  Fasc.  II.  Londini.  Sumpti- 
bus  G.  Bell  et  filiorum.  MDCCCXCIV. 

THE  second  Fasciculus  of  the  “  Corpus  Poetarum 
Latinorum,”  which  is  making  highly  satisfactory 
(and  fairly  rapid)  progress  under  the  able  and  brilliant 
editorship  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Postgate,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  concludes  the  first  volume  of  the  work, 
being  a  little  larger  than  the  first  Fasciculus,  and  com¬ 
prising  together  with  it  about  600  pages.  _  The  first 
included  Ennius,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Tibullus  ;  the  second,  now  before  us,  contains  only 
Propertius  and  Ovid.  In  one  respect  we  like  the  new 
part  better  than  the  first.  We  have  in  it  no  texts  to  be 
labelled  “made  in  Germany,”  as  is  that  of  Ennius  in 
Fasc.  I.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  work  of  Lucian 
Muller  is  of  the  first  quality,  but  we  think  the  Cambridge 
editor  of  a  “Corpus  Poetarum,”  published  in  London 
and  for  British  use,  ought  to  be  able  to  dispense 
-^with  Continental  aid.  We  gladly  welcome  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  brilliant  Dublin  scholar  to  the  goodly 
company  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  editors,  in  the 
person  of  Arthur  Palmer,  the  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  undertakes  the  “  Heroides  ” 
of  Ovid,  and  performs  his  task  with  his  usual  sagacity 
and  taste.  He  has,  further,  made  valuable  communica¬ 
tions  to  G.  M.  Edwards,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
“Amores,”  “Ars  Amatoria,”  “Metamorphoses,”  “Medi- 
camina  Faciei,”  “ Halieutica,”  and  “Remedia  Amoris,” 
while  the  “Fasti”  is  assigned  to  Gilbert  Davies,  the 
“Tristia”  and  “Ex  Ponto  ”  to  Sidney  Owen,  and  the 
“Ibis”  to  the  dashing  emendator,  A.  E.  Housman.  The 
names,  too,  of  Palmer  and  Housman  are  very  plentifully 
sprinkled  through  the  footnotes  to  the  elegies  of  Pro¬ 
pertius,  which  are  undertaken  and  well  handled  by  the 
editor  himself. 

Professor  Palmer  has  made  more  use  than  other 
editors  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  “  Heroides  ” 
made  by  Maximus  Planudes  towards  the  .  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  In  some  cases  he  vindicates  its 
readin0-  against  the  consent  of  the  Codices,  as  in 
vi  47&  “Quid  mihi  cum  Minyis,  quid  cum  Dodonide 
pinu?”  where  all  the  MSS.,  including  even  the  pal¬ 
mary  P  or  “Codex  Parisinus,”  present  Tritonide.  He 
defends,  however,  and  successfully  in  our  judgment, 


the  genuineness  of  the  letter  of  Sappho,  though  it 
is  not  in  the  version  of  Planudes,  or  even  in  the  more 
ancient  “Codices.”  Again,  in  in.  30,  lie  infers  the 
reading  blanda  preen  from  the  <rw  °‘_ 

the  Greek  version,  and  in  iii.  44)  malts  instead  of 
the  me  is  of  all  the  MSS.  from  its  rois  inripy^vois  Kaicois. 
The  other  editors  of  Ovid  also  show  much  care  and 
judgment,  and,  referring  to  several  test  passages,  we 
find  a  brief  but  adequate  statement  of  the  diplomatic 
data,  and  nearly  always  a  judicious  selection,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  of  the  reading  to  be  given  in  the  text. 
No  doubt  in  many  of  the  cases  where  we  should  have 
chosen  otherwise,  we  might  have  been  converted  to  the 
editor’s  opinion  if  the  plan  of  the  work  had  allowed  him 
to  set  forth  his  reasons  forpreferring  the  reading  adopted. 

In  dealing  with  the  very  corrupt  text  ol  Propertius, 
Mr.  Postgate  has  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  the 
editors  of  Ovid.  He  has  adopted  a  great  many  of 
the  suggestions  of  Professor  Housman  (though  these 
two  scholars  have  formed  different  views  of  the  relative 
values  of  the  Propertian  MSS.),  and  not  a  few  of  the 
happy  emendations  of  Professor  Palmer  and  Mr.  S.  G. 
Owen,  at  the  same  time  quoting,  while  not  accepting,  a 
considerable  number  of  pretty  conjectures  by  these  and 
other  scholars.  We  welcome  with  especial  pleasure  the 


brilliant  emendation  on  ii.  33,  12  :  .  #j 

“  Mandisti  stabulis  arbuta  pasta  tuis, 
whereby  Prof.  Palmer  has  given  poetry  and  point  (the 
reference  is  to  Io  transformed  into  a  cow)  to  a  verse 
which,  as  given  by  the  MSS.,  .  . 

“  Mansisti  stabulis  abdita  pasta  tuis, 
was  utterly  frigid  and  unworthy  of  Propertius.  It  would 
have  been  a  misfortune  if  this  beautiful  emendation  had 
missed  its  way  into  the  “Corpus.”  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Postgate  in  accepting  the  conjec¬ 
ture  of  Lipsius,  exclusi  for  exclitsis,  which  has  the  large 
MSS.  support  designated  by  o>,  in  the  passage  i.  16.  17  : 

“  Et  mihi  non  desunt  turpes  pendere  corollas 
Semper,  et  exclusis  signa  iacere  faces.” 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  torches  lying  about  before  the  door 
could  be  a  sign  that  a  lover  was  excluded.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lovers  who  were  admitted  would  toss  away 
their  torches,  which,  lying  extinguished  before  the  door, 
would  be  a  sign  to  those  who,  coming  afterwards,  were 
excluded,  that  their  more  fortunate  rivals  were  within. 
However,  the  general  tendency  of  the  editor  is  rightly  to 
preserve  the  MS.  reading  when  possible,  as  fulcire 
against  sulcare  and  calc  are,  i.  8.  7,  neque  expertos against 
neqtie  experto ,  i.  20.  14.  As  to  the  pretty  verse,  1.  2.  13  . 

“  Litora  nativis  persuadent  picta  lapillis, 
we  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Postgate’s  resplendent  is  at  all 
better  than  the  praefulgent  of  Baehrens,  or  the  collucent 
of  an  early  Italian  editor.  Surely  if  the  MS.  reading 
cannot  be  defended  (which  we  doubt),  the  conjecture  of 
Scaliger,  perse  dent  .  .  .  laptllos,  ought  to  be  accepted. 
One  Sf  the  prettiest  of  Mr.  Postgate’s  own  emendations 
is  on  i.  20.  12,  where  for  “  Non  minor  Ausonns  est  amor 
Adryasin  (or  etDryasin),'  he  reads  „ 

“Non  minor  Ausonias  est  amor  Hydriadas. 

By  taking  est  from  edere  (comparing  Catull.  xc.  6)  he 
o-reatly  strengthens  the  expression,  and  the  passage 
demands  water-nymphs,  not  wood-nymphs.  In  the  same 
poem,  line  32,  he  reads  Enhydriasin  for  Hamadryas/n. 
A^-ain,  his  Lechaea  for  Lechaeo  in  iii.  21.  19  is  certainly 
ri^ht ;  and  more  ingenious  and  nearly  as  certain  is  his 
exili  for  ex  illo  in  iv.  4.  13.  We  think  his  worst  sug¬ 
gestion  is  on  iv.  1.  8,  where  Propertius,  in  giving  us  a 
picture  of  primitive  Rome,  says  that  the  “  Tiber  came 
to  meet  our  kine,”  which  grazed  upon  the  banks  after¬ 
wards  covered  with  buildings.  The  pretty  verse 
“  Et  Tiberis  nostris  advena  bubus  erat, 
appears,  through  a  combination  of  bad  conjecture  and 
selections  from  inferior  MSS.,  as 

“  Nec  Tiberis  rostris  advena  tutus  erat. 

We  cannot  see  how  the  river  could  be  said  to  be  a  visitor 
to  the  ships  that  entered  it,  and  the  verse,  even  it  intel¬ 
ligible,  is  as  blunt  as  the  rejected  one  is  pointed.  A 
conjecture  which  alters  the  sentiment  utterly  needs 
have  very  strong  support.  What  would  be  thought 
an  editor  of  Pope  who  should  present  us  with 

“  Where  London’s  column,  pointing  to  the  skies, 

Outtops  each  neighbouring  edifice  in  size  ? 

The  change  in  the  Propertian  verse  seems  to  us  hardly 
less  ruinous.  The  most  striking  of  Professor  Hous- 
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man  s  conjectures  seem  to  us  to  be  ?niraclis  for  tu 
lacrimis  in  iv.  1.  120,  and  damnatae  testes  for  damnatae 
nodes  in  line  15  of  the  splendid  elegy  in  which  Cornelia 
sends  to  her  husband  her  message  from  the  grave, 
the  last  poem  which  we  have  from  Propertius,  and 
probably  the  finest  specimen  of  elegiac  verse  which 
Latin  literature  has  given  us.  Prof.  Housman’s  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  most  conspicuous  in  pointing  out 
places  where  a  change  in  punctuation  greatly  improves 
the  meaning,  or  where  the  train  of  thought  demands 
transposition  of  verses. 

On  the  whole  the  first  volume  of  the  “Corpus  Poet- 
arum  Latinorum  ”  is  well  worthy  of  the  English  school 
of  classics,  and  is  an  immense  boon  both  to  students 
and  to  teachers.  We  have  noticed  only  one  error  of  the 
press,  immitantur  for  innitantur  on  p.  xvii.  The  print¬ 
ing  throughout  is  excellent,  the  style  of  the  Latin  pre¬ 
faces  by  the  different  editors  is  graceful,  and  nothing  is 
wanting  to  give  to  the  handsome  volume  that  air  of 
scholarship  and  elegance,  that  ir'ivos,  by  which  such  a 
work  ought  to  be  characterized. 

THE  FRIEND  OF  SIDNEY. 

“‘The  Friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney:  being  Selections 
from  the  Works,  in  Verse  and  Prose,  of  Fulke 
Greville,  Lord  Brooke.”  Made  by  Alexander  B. 
Grosart.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

A  SELECTION  from  the  works  of  Lord  Brooke  seems 
a  strange  enterprise  for  a  modern  publisher  to 
■launch  upon.  This  curious  writer  has  been  described  as 
“‘a  kind  of  marsupial  in  our  poetical  zoology.”  He  is 
related  to  nothing  and  he  leads  to  nothing  ;  he  is  simply 
a  huge  oddity  left  on  the  shores  of  Time.  In  his  own  age 
he  was  not  read,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  he 
was  rediscovered  by  Charles  Lamb,  who  found  him  “all 
frozen  and  made  rigid  with  intellect,”  but  made  him  the 
occasion  of  some  flashes  of  appreciative  criticism  bril¬ 
liant  even  for  Lamb.  Dr.  Grosart’s  preface  errs  from 
excess  of  unreasoning  laudation,  particularly  ill  placed 
in  connection  with  so  strange  a  writer  as  Lord  Brooke, 
and  still  more  from  the  lack  of  particulars  with  regard 
to  his  personal  career,  which  was  of  enthralling  interest. 
We  would  gladly  resign  “  Alaham  ”  and  “Mustapha” 
to  oblivion  for  a  fuller  record  of  the  life  and  character  of 
their  author,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active,  intelligent, 
and  successful  of  the  civil  adventurers  of  his  time. 
Fulke  Greville,  born  in  1554,  began  life  as  one  in  the 
passionate  and  sentimental  trio  of  which  Sidney  and 
Dyer  were  the  others.  After  the  death  of  the  former, 
Greville  ceased  to  be  a  mere  chivalrous  troubadour,  and 
entered  with  zeal  into  political  life.  He  rose  with  great 
rapidity,  becoming  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1614 
and  a  peer  in  1620.  In  1628,  in  circumstances  which 
were  obscure  to  his  contemporaries,  and  which  have 
remained  so  to  us,  he  was  murdered  in  his  bedchamber 
by  a  man  who  committed  suicide  before  he  could  be 
arrested.  The  posthumous  folio  of  his  “Works  ”  (1633), 
not  a  rare  book,  has  this  peculiarity,  that  no  copy  has 
ever  been  discovered  from  which  the  first  sheet  has  not 
been  removed.  It  is  natural  to  conjecture  that  this 
suppression  is  connected  with  the  mystery  of  Lord 
Brooke’s  death. 

Such,  in  very  brief  outline,  was  the  life  of  the  poet  to 
whom  Dr.  Grosart  introduces  us  in  this  anthology.  It 
must  be  said  that  Lord  Brooke’s  writings  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  this  species  of  treatment.  As  well  might 
we  try  to  make  a  posy  of  Scotch  fir — all  is  too  harsh 
and  large  and  stiff.  Lord  Brooke,  by  general  consent, 
is  a  powerful  thinker  ;  to  thought  he  adds  fancy  and 
sometimes  passion,  but  what  is  hopelessly  lacking  is 
expression.  We  may  examine  this  volume,  in  which 
everything  even  tolerable  is  quoted,  and  not  find  from 
title-page  to  colophon  a  single  phrase  that  delights  and 
charms.  No  one  has  used  the  English  language  more 
laboriously,  and  for  all  his  labour  with  less  of  beauty  in 
the  result.  Not  Robert  Browning  at  his  worst — and 
v/ith  Browning  Lord  Brooke  has  noticeable  affinities— is 
so  dark,  crabbed,  and  abstruse  as  the  poet  of  “Cselica” 
loves  to  be.  His  style  reminds  a  reader  of  that  of 
Persius,  and  still  more  of  what  Dryden  said  of  the  verse 
of  that  satirist  :  it  is  “scabrous  and  hobbling.”  With 
.all  this  a  true  light  of  imagination  glimmers  out  of  Lord 


Brooke’s  horn  lanthorn,  and  students  will  turn  to  him 
for  entertainment  or  exercise.  None  the  less  we  ques¬ 
tion  the  advisability  of  publishing  a  selection  from  his 
writings,  issued  in  the  sort  of  “keepsake”  form  that 
would  suit  Longfellow  or  Tom  Moore. 

Fulke  Greville’s  prose  is  better  than  his  verse,  though 
even  less  known.  His  “  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney”  is 
composed  in  a  stately,  embroidered  style,  not  without 
lucidity.  Unlike  most  seventeenth-century  biographers, 
he  stoops  to  some  of  those  details  which  delight  us 
nowadays,  and  describes  to  us  a  hero’s  waistcoat  and 
the  deficiencies  of  his  unbuttoned  doublet.  When  he 
speaks  of  Sidney,  Lord  Brooke’s  voice  seems  to  lose  its 
metallic  quality,  and  there  is  real  passion  and  tenderness 
in  his  eulogy  of  his  friend.  The  passages  here  quoted 
by  Dr.  Grosart  are  touching  and  eloquent.  But  when 
Lord  Brooke  returned  to  verse,  his  favourite  element, 
whatever  he  was,  he  was  certainly  not  lucid.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  passage  short  enough  to  give  at  all  a 
just  idea  of  the  solemn  darkness  in  which  the  poetry  of 
Lord  Brooke  stalks  on,  holding  its  lantern  of  pure 
intellect  under  an  inky  cloak,  but  this  stanza  may  suffice 
as  an  example  : 

“The  last  chief  oracle  of  what  man  knows 

Is  Understanding  ;  which  though  it  contain 
Some  ruinous  notions,  which  our  nature  shows, 

Of  general  truths,  yet  have  they  such  a  stain 
From  our  corruption,  as  all  light  they  lose, 

Save  to  convince  of  ignorance  and  sin, 

Which  where  they  reign  let  no  perfection  in.” 

So  the  poet  proceeds,  saying,  but  never  singing,  things 
striking  enough  and  just  enough,  yet  tedious  by  reason 
of  their  want  of  variety  or  flash.  Lord  Brooke  is  just 
saved,  in  his  best  passages,  by  his  dignity  of  utterance, 
and  by  the  impressive  attitude  of  his  solitary  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  but  where  he  is  not  at  his  best,  he  is  dreary  to 
an  almost  unexampled  degree.  His  didactic  poems  and 
strange  Oriental  tragedies  belong,  it  may  be  said,  to  his 
old  age,  when  politics  had  taken  the  place  of  passion. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  that  this  is  the  fact,  but  if  we 
suppose  it  to  be,  it  does  not  account  for  “Caelica,” 
which  was  unquestionably  the  song-book  of  his  fiery 
youth.  This  is  the  kind  of  persiflage  which  Fulke 
Greville  prattled  in  his  salad  days  : 

“When  I  beheld  how  Cselica’s  fair  eyes 

Did  show  her  heart  to  some,  her  wit  to  me, 

Change,  that  doth  prove  the  error  is  not  wise, 

In  her  mishap  made  me  strange  visions  see  ; 

Desire  held  fast,  till  Love’s  unconstant  zone, 

Like  Gorgon’s  head,  transformed  her  heart  to  stone.” 

No,  Lord  Brooke  is  not  a  poet  that  may  be  read  while 
we  run.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  his  harsh  and 
strenuous  verses  make  poetry  at  all,  but  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  they  are  often  very  suggestive,  or  that 
he  was  capable  of  creating  by  them  an  impression  of 
horror  and  pity.  He  sits,  in  his  Jacobean  obscurity,  a 
noble,  solitary  figure.  Some  of  his  single  lines  and 
phrases  linger  in  the  memory.  “In  Pride’s  vain¬ 
glorious  martyrdom  shall  burn”  is  very  fine,  and  so  is'  (’7j 
“  The  glass  of  Horror  is  not  fact,  but  fear.”  These  are 
from  the  tragedy  of  “Alaham,”  and  “Mustapha”  tells 
us  that  “Custom  shuts  the  windows  up  of  Fame,”  and 
that  “Man’s  despair  is  but  occasion  past.”  It  is  for 
sententious  maxims  such  as  these  that  we  search  the 
forbidding  writings  of  Lord  Brooke. 

FICTION. 

“  The  Zeit  Geist.”  By  L.  Dougall.  London:  Hutchin¬ 
son  &  Co.  1895. 

INAPPROPRIATE  titles  threaten  to  become  popular. 

“Zeit  Geist”  is  pretty,  not  so  vulgar  as  “Up  to 
Date  Booklets,”  or  the  “  Fin  de  Si£cle  Series,”  and  is 
calculated  to  appeal  to  serious  people.  The  publishers 
have  apparently  selected  it  for  an  issue  of  new  novels  of 
the  “  Pseudonym  ”  form,  and  this  little  book  being  the 
first  of  the  series,  and  having  some  dealings  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe,  has  taken  to  itself  the  surname 
of  its  brethren.  It  is  a  story  of  almost  archaic  simplicity, 
and  is  largely  occupied  with  the  religious  thought  of 
Bartholomew  Toyner,  a  reformed  drunkard  who  occupies 
the  position  of  constable  in  a  little  Canadian  town.  The 
main  incidents  of  the  story  are  grotesque,  particularly 
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so  are  the  incidents  of  Toyner’s  pursuit  of  Markham, the 
father  of  the  girl  he  loves,  who  has  murdered  a  man  in 
a  drunken  quarrel.  Markham  takes  refuge  in  a  swamp, 
out  of  which  rise  the  blackened  trunks  of  dead  trees,  and 
upon  one  of  these  he  waits  the  coming,  by  moonlight,  of  his 
daughter,  who  is  to  help  him  to  escape  from  the  country. 
Toyner,  whose  conscience  has  not  been  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  impulse  of  his  love,  comes  instead  of  the  girl 
to  rescue  Markham,  who,  suspecting  a  treacherous 
attempt  at  capture,  stuns  Toyner,  changes  clothes  with 
him,  and  leaves  him  upon  the  trunk  from  which  he  has 
just  rescued  his  assailant.  There  Toyner  remains  for 
two  days  in  a  half-insensible  condition.  The  moonlit, 
misty  waste  of  water  and  the  interplay  of  primitive 
passion  upon  it  are  wonderfully  imagined  and  described 
with  very  considerable  power.  The  psychology  of  the 
several  characters  is  subtly  developed,  and  we  found 
ourselves  not  only  keenly  interested  in  the  incidents  of 
the  story  but  sympathizing  intimately  with  Toyner’s 
spiritual  difficulties. 

“  Tales  from  the  Western  Moors.”  By  Geoffrey  Mor¬ 
timer.  London  :  Gibbons  &  Co.  1895. 

The  name  of  Geoffrey  Mortimer  is  a  new  one  to  us, 
and  we  learn  from  a  note  that  these  tales  have  chiefly 
appeared  in  the  Bristol  Observer.  The  Bristol  Observer^ 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  quality  of  its  “copy. 
These  stories  strike  us  as  being  remarkably  well  written. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  simple  and  not  particularly  novel 
effects,  simply  developed,  but  they  have  the  flavour  of 
the  open  country,  considerable  sympathy,  and  not  a 
little  humour.  Some  perhaps  are  a  trifle  crude,  “  The 
Beast,”  for  instance,  and  “  The  Escape,”  and  have  what 
we  take  to  be  the  marks  of  hasty  writing.  But,  con¬ 
sidered  altogether,  this  is  a  very  promising  booklet,  and 
we  hope  to  see  the  author’s  name  upon  some  more  sus¬ 
tained,  more  carefully  designed,  and  at  least  as  well 
written  work  in  the  future. 

■“  Miserrima.”  By  G.  W.  T.  Omond.  (Autonym 
Library.)  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

The  literature  of  fallen  women  grows  apace.  Mr. 
Omond  has  written  with  patient  fidelity  the  career  of  a 
village  girl  who  runs  away  to  London  with  the  squire’s 
yon.  It  is  a  simple  and  intensely  real  narrative,  and  its 
simplicity  conceals  at  first  the  skill  with  which  the  succes¬ 
sive  phases  of  Bessie’s  degeneration  are  set  forth.  It  is 
a  very  effective  little  story,  though  Mr.  Omond  s  prose 
is  sometimes  just  a  trifle  florid  and  sometimes  just  a 
trifle  threadbare. 

“Of  a  Fool  and  His  Folly,”  and  other  Tales.  By 
Wilfrid  North  and  Michael  Howe.  London  :  Digby, 
Long  &  Co.  1895. 

It  is  hard  to  decide  which  is  the  most  utterly  feeble 
and  chaotic  of  the  “  tales”  in  this  collection.  The  first 
one,  which  gives  the  book  its  title,  has  perhaps  some 
glimmering  of  an  idea  amid  its  sentimentality  ;  the 
r  others  cannot  claim  serious  criticism.  “  Sic  transit 
gloria  mundi,”  muses  one  of  the  “  characters  on  page 
52.  Artless  reflections  of  much  the  same  order  occupy 
the  better  part  of  the  book.  There  are  several  pains¬ 
taking  attempts  at  humour;  it  is  pathetic  to  find  re¬ 
curring  among  these  the  unsophisticated  pun  of  ancient 
days  with  its  explanation  in  brackets.  The  whole  pro¬ 
duction  recalls  to  us  happy  hours  spent  in  the  school¬ 
room,  during  which  we  wrote  just  such  inoffensive 
little  tales.  But  we  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  expect 
readers  for  them. 

■“  His  Egyptian  Wife.”  By  Hilton  Hill.  London  :  Digby, 
Long  &  Co.  1895.  • 

This  purports  to  be  an  Anglo-Egyptian  romance. 
Neither  England  nor  Egypt  will  be  anxious  to  claim  its 
vacuous  vulgarity.  The  hero  is  a  sailor,  but  “though 
a  sailor,”  he  is  “innately  refined.”  The  author’s  ideas 
of  our  Royal  Navy  are  a  trifle  vague.  “  He  is  only  a 
lieutenant — little  above  a  common  seaman,”  remarks 
some  one  in  the  book.  Besides  his  innate  refinement, 
the  hero  has  “  dark  blue  eyes  with  a  love  light  in  them,” 
and  gets  engaged  to  a  young  woman  “plump,  yet 
shapely.”  “  Her  nose  took  his  fancy,”  and  retained  it 
through  the  hazy  adventures  with  a  harem,  a  pasha, 
.and  several  odalisques,  which  constitute  the  “Egyptian 


part  of  the  “  romance.”  There  is  a  conventional  English 
dandy  and  a  conventional  American  lady  journalist, 
whose  remarks  are  sometimes  (conventionally)  amusing. 
Occasional  coarseness  of  a  crude  and  indigestible  kind 
will  not,  we  trust,  deliver  this  book  from  the  painless 
death  it  deserves. 

“Her  Celestial  Husband.”  By  Daniel  Woodroffe. 

London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

This  novel  is  no  less  than  fascinating.  The  plot  is 
original,  the  characters  are  fairly  convincing,  and  there 
is  a  freshness  about  the  book  that  delights.  There  is  real 
pathos  in  the  character  of  the  girl-heroine,  whose  unsus¬ 
pected  insanity  leads  her  to  wreck  her  life.  Her  wild 
marriage  with  a  Chinaman  and  its  tragic  results  are 
weird  reading,  and  the  interior  of  a  Chinese  vi&nagc  is 
evidently  drawn  from  the  life.  The  isolation  of  the 
beautiful  young  English  wife  in  the  midst  of  revolting 
surroundings,  her  mad  attempt  to  escape  to  her  own 
countrymen  and  their  cruel  ostracism  of  her  go  to  make 
a  story  of  vivid  interest.  All  the  more  is  it  irritating  to 
be  affronted  by  expressions  such  as  “have  drank” 
(page  2),  and  by  punctuation  the  most  slipshod. 
Commas  are  useful  things,  but  they  can  be  overworked, 
and  Mr.  Woodroffe  overworks  them.  Still,  he  has 
written  an  unusually  bright  novel,  and  we  shall  look 
forward  with  interest  to  his  next. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Spirit  of  Cookery.”  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the  History, 
Science,  Practice,  and  Ethical  and  Medical  Import  of 
Culinary  Art.  By  J.  L.  W.  Thudichum,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
London  :  Bailli^re,  Tindall  &  Cox.  1895- 

THE  far-reaching  scope  of  Dr.  Thudichum’s  treatise  on  the 
art  of  cookery  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title.  Man 
beincr  a  cooking  animal,  from  the  time  he  first  burned  his  fingers 
with°fire,  it  follows  that  the  literature  of  cookery  is  of  very  re¬ 
spectable  antiquity.  Whether  roasting  preceded  boiling  in  the 
history  of  cooking  is  a  question  hard  to  solve,  though  not  beyond 
conjecture.  The  Promethean  fire  was  passed  on  from  cook  to 
cook  orally  until  the  happy  day  of  the  cookery  book  dawned. 
The  folk-lore  of  cookery,  by  the  way,  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
too  long  neglected.  The  earliest  records  of  acquired  knowledge, 
as  Dr.  Thudichum  remarks,  took  the  form  of  “  unconnected 
recipes,”  but  even  when  they  were  multiplied  by  the  printing 
press,  a  certain  incoherency  and  lack  of  system  characterized 
culinary  literature.  The  progress  of  the  art  and  the  quality  of 
the  literature  attained  their  culminative  point  in  the  midd  e  ot 
the  eighteenth  century.  Since  that  “  special  renaissance,  Dr. 
Thudichum  thinks  there  has  been  a  distinct  retrogression  in  the 
literature  of  cookery.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  store 
of  knowledge  to  order  and  system,  to  codify  the  laws  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  to  organize  into  general  rules  and  a  logical  system  the 
accumulated  mass  of  detail  which  abounds  in  culinary  literature. 
These  are  the  aims  that  inspire  the  learned  and  accomplished 
author  of  “The  Spirit  of  Cookery.”  His  book  has  a  genuine 
philosophic  basis.  It  treats  of  principles  and  processes  in 
clear  and  orderly  style,  and  is  altogether  an  admirable  cor¬ 
rective  of  that  want  of  system  which  is  a  signal  defect  ot 
our  public  instruction  in  cookery.  “  Demonstrations  are 
very  well,  says  Dr.  Thudichum,  but  they  are  not  all-sufficient. 
Of  false  teaching  and  common  fallacies,  he  gives  a  capital 
illustration  in  denouncing  the  notion  of  the  economical 
cookery  of  “  scraps  that  cost  nothing.”  This  de  usion  arises, 
he  remarks,  from  a  benevolent  desire  to  check  what  is  called 
“the  fearful  waste  in  English  kitchens,”  not  the  waste  in 
kitchens  of  the  wealthy,  be  it  noted,  but  in  the  households  of 
those  who  have  the  best  reasons  to  avoid  waste.  Now,  says 
Dr.  Thudichum,  there  is  nothing  “  F rench  ”  and  nothing  econo¬ 
mical  ”  in  this  boiling  of  bones.  That  is  not  the  way  the  French 
go  to  work  to  faire  sourire  le  pot-au-feu.  They  always  place  a 
good  piece  of  meat”  in  the  pot,  and  do  not  pretend  to  make,  as 
English  writers  persist  in  declaring,  “  an  excellent  and  nutritious 
soup  ”  out  of  bones  and  scraps  that  cost  nothing.  Who  has  not 
tasted  that  soup  which  suggests  a  descent  into  the  Catacombs  ( 
All  cookery,  even  the  simplest,  requires  sound  materials  costing 
money,  and  “  scraps,”  Dr.  Thudichum  assures  the  economic 
housekeeper,  “  are  the  very  last  objects  on  which  to  bestow  either 
expense  or  labour,”  though  doubtless  they  are  accidents  to  be 
taken  care  of.”  No  doubt  there  yet  exists  something  of  that 
“  experimental  empiricism,”  through  which,  by  a  long  process, 
the  art  of  cookery  was  evolved.  In  practice  the  results  of  it  must 
differ  according  to  the  ambition  or  the  incompetency  of  the  cook. 
It  was  wittily  said  of  the  cook  of  Mdme.  du  Deffand,  that  there 
was  no  difference  between  her  and  the  notorious  poisoner 
Brinvilliers,  save  in  the  intention.  Probably  most  people  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  this  kind  of  cook,  in  spite  of  Pr0£ffes 
and  popular  lectures.  The  errors  of  cooks  are  perhaps  not  les 
objectionable  than  the  errors  of  cookery-books,  wh  ch  • 
Thudichum  finds  so  abundant.  Even  the  illustrious  Beauvilliers 
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described  the  rib-cartilages  of  calves  as  tendons  instead  of 
fendrons,  and  the  mistake  has  been  perpetuated  by  French  and 
English  writers  to  this  day.  If  learned  doctors  differ,  no  wonder 
is  it  that  cooks  go  wrong,  and  if  too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth,  too  many  cookery-books,  with  all  their  errors,  may  mar 
the  cook.  We  are  grateful  for  Dr.  Thudichum’s  instructive  and 
entertaining  treatise,  and  sincerely  trust  that  cooks  and  teachers 
of  cookery  will  profit  by  its  valuable  example. 

“A  History  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.”  By  G.  A.  Sekon 
London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1895. 

None  of  the  leading  English  railways  can  boast  so  remarkable 
a  history  as  the  Great  Western.  Had  it  not  been  for  Brunei  and 
his  broad-gauge  system,  the  history  of  that  railway  must  have 
been  precisely  like  the  history  of  other  English  railways,  and 
not,  as  it  is,  unique.  Mr.  Sekon  has  rightly  described  his 
attractive  book  as  “The  Story  of  the  Broad  Gauge.”  He  has  told 
that  story  exceedingly  well.  “  It  was  the  fate  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway,”  he  writes,  “or,  more  properly  speaking,  of 
the  seven-feet  gauge,  to  have  been  constructed  at  an  inopportune 
time  ;  had  it  been  proposed  a  few  years  earlier,  when  railways 
were  yet  more  undeveloped  than  they  were  in  1835,  or  even 
thiity  or  forty  years  later,  when  the  evils  of  the  narrow  gauge 
had  become  generally  acknowledged,  the  result  would  have  been 
different,  and  we  might  have  seen  a  general  conversion  of  the 
narrow  gauge  to  the  more  commodious  broad  gauge.”  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  statement  that  Mr.  Sekon  is  a  confirmed  broad- 
gauger.  W  e  do  not  think  that  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Brunei  gauge  influenced  the  ultimate  result.  Had  the  broad 
gauge  originated  in  the  north  of  England,  and  had  it  obtained 
such  a  hold  of  the  colliery  districts  and  manufacturing  centres 
as  the  Great  Western  Railway  had  of  the  west  of  England  in 
1 845>  the  “Battle  of  the  Gauges”  might  have  resulted  in  the 
victory  of  Brunei’s  system.  When  Mr.  Sekon  writes  contemp¬ 
tuously  of  the  narrow  gauge  as  the  “  coal-waggon  gauge,”  he 
indicates  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  victory  of  that  gauge. 
The  narrow  gauge  was  popular  with  railway  men  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  because  it  was  cheaper  to  construct,  more 
easily  repaired,  and  more  readily  connected  with  mines,  col¬ 
lieries,  and  factories  than  the  broad  gauge.  Had  the  public 
interest  alone  been  consulted  the  broad  gauge  must  have  won. 
But  the  interest  of  the  travelling  public  was  the  last  thing 
thought  of.  The  Report  of  the  Gauge  Commissioners  shows 
the  most  flagrant  contradictions.  Its  recommendations  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the 
superiority  of  Brunei’s  line  in  speed,  security,  accommodation, 
and  public  convenience.  It  was  “commercial  convenience” 
that  gained  the  fight  for  the  4  ft.  8|  in.  gauge  and  the  cross¬ 
sleepers  system.  Mr.  Sekon  points  out  that  the  broad  gaugedid 
not  vanish  after  defeat,  as  its  opponents  expected.  More  than 
forty-five  years  elapsed  before  the  final  conversion  in  1892.  Mr. 
Sekon  is  sceptical  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  change,  and  he 
will  find  many  of  his  mind  on  this  question. 

“The  Camden  Miscellany.”  Vol.  IX.  London:  Printed  for 
the  Camden  Society.  1895. 

The  contents  of  the  new  volume  of  this  “Miscellany”  are 
extremely  various,  and  comprise  several  documents  of  his¬ 
torical  interest.  Among  the  more  important  of  these  are  the 
“Addenda”  to  the  Hamilton  Papers,  edited  by  Dr.  S.  R.  Gar¬ 
diner,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  (thirty-one  in  all) 
omitted  from  Dr.  Gardiner’s  volume,  “  The  Hamilton  Papers, 
1638-1648,”  issued  by  the  Camden  Society  recently.  To  a 
great  extent  the  original  letters  are  in  cypher,  and  are  dated 
within  the  first  six  months  of  1648.  From  the  MSS.  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  William  Knowler,  the  editor  of  the 
Strafford  correspondence  published  in  1739,  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth 
edits  a  series  of  eight  “  Papers  relating  to  Thomas  Wentworth, 
Earl  of  Strafford.  ’  The  last  of  these  is  a  curious  document, 
apparently  drawn  up  by  Strafford  himself  for  the  guidance  of 
the  king.  It  is  headed,  “How  the  king  should  behave  when 
the  Bill  of  Attainder  against  the  Earl  of  Strafforde  is  presented 
to  him  for  the  royal  assent,’’  and  it  closes  with  the  words,  “if 
the  king  will  speak  thus  more  resolutely  ...  it  is  thought  the 
Earl  might  yet  be  saved.”  Among  the  MSS.  of  interest  tran¬ 
scribed  in  this  volume  are  some  additional  “  Visitations  of 
churches  belonging  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  1249-1252,” 
edited  by  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  ;  “  Memoirs  of  Nathaniel, 
Lord  Crewe,”  edited  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Clark;  and  a 
“Journal”  descriptive  of  a  tour  in  France,  by  Major  Richard 
Ferrier,  M.P.  for  Yarmouth,  made  in  the  year  1687.  The 
gallant  major’s  account  of  his  travels  is  good  reading. 

“  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier.”  By  Daniel  Defoe.  Edited  by  G.  A. 
Aitken.  With  illustrations  by  J.  B.  Yeats.  London:  Dent 
&  Co.  1895. 

Thanks  to  Defoe  and  the  booksellers,  editors  of  Defoe  are  still 
able  to  discuss  problems  of  literary  method  and  the  “true 
relation.”  Mr.  Aitken  devotes  some  pages  of  his  preface  to  the 
“Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier”  to  an  old  question.  Is  the  book 
“  history,”  or  is  it  “  romance  ”  ?  If  history,  there  is  “  the  other 
great  problem,’’  as  Mr.  Aitken  terms  it,  viz.,  who  was  the  cavalier 
whose  adventures  are  set  forth  ?  Evidently,  from  his  restatement 
of  the  case,  the  present  editor  does  not  believe  in  the  problems. 
Perhaps  those  who  have  regarded  the  book  as  genuine  history 
were  misled  by  the  characteristic  preface  to  the  first  edition. 
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They  accepted  literally  the  amusing  and  solemn  assertion  that 
the  Memoirs  ”  corrected  the  errors  of  other  historians,  even  the 
errors  of  Clarendon.  But  there  are  errors  in  the  “  Memoirs,” 
as  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth  has  shown,  which  are  of  the  kind  that  no 
Royalist  officer  could  possibly  have  committed.  Mr.  Aitken 
indicates  many  of  the  inconsistencies  of  the  narration.  The 
suggestion  made  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  that  the 
cavalier  was  Andrew  Newport,  whose  father  became  Lord  New¬ 
port,  is  one  that  Defoe  never  could  have  countenanced  had  he 
been  alive  when  it  was  made  public.  Its  absurdity,  as  Mr. 
Aitken  shows,  is  easily  demonstrated.  We  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  such  “problems”  have  any  real  existence  for  any 
readers  of  Defoe. 

“  English  Seamen.”  By  Robert  Southey.  Edited,  with  an  in¬ 
troduction,  by  David  Hannay.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1895. 

((  This  selection  of  naval  biographies,  written  by  Southey  for  the 
“Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,”  is  in  all  respects  a  most  desirable  reprint. 
It  comprises  the  lives  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  the  Earl 
of  Cumberland,  Hawkins  and  Drake,  and  Thomas  Cavendish. 
1  hese  examples  of  the  excellence  of  Southey’s  prose  have  not,  we 
believe, previously  been  reprinted  in  separate  form.  Likethemore 
elaborate  biographies  and  historical  works  of  the  author,  and 
like  his  journalistic  essays  and  reviews,  it  may  well  be  added, 
they  are  distinguished  by  a  style  whose  absolute  freedom  from 
“  manner  ”  is  certainly  not  less  remarkable  than  its  positive 
merits  of  clearness  and  strength.  Mr.  Hannay,  in  his  interest¬ 
ing  introduction,  writes  in  fit  terms  of  the  virtues  of  Southey’s 
prose.  He  points  out  also  the  strange  fate  that  befell  the 
naval  history  of  which  these  biographies  formed  a  portion.  Like 
all  histories  of  the  navy  above  the  rank  of  mere  compilations, 
Southey’s  undertaking  was  left  incomplete. 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

'X*  HE  Nmeteenth  Century  contains  various  articles  of  a  con- 
x  troversial  nature  and  of  public  interest.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  is  an  extremely  skilful  and  effective  rejoinder 
by  Mr.  Laird  Clowes  to  the  critics  who  have  opposed  his 
argument  for  retiring  from  the  Mediterranean.  Addressing 
himself  to  Colonel  Sir  George  Clarke’s  remonstrances  in  last 
month’s  Nineteenth  Century ,  as  the  utterance  of  the  ablest 
spokesman  of  the  party  opposed  to  him,  Mr.  Laird  Clowes 
administers  some  shrewd  strokes  and  shows  that  Sir  George 
has  unconsciously  played  the  Balaam,  blessing  where  he  meant 
to  curse.  He  is  especially  happy  when  he  proves  that  this 
main  contention  of  his  critic  makes  for  his  own  argument  (p.  883). 

Mr.  T.  C.  Down  contributes  a  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
futility  and  tyranny  of  prohibitive  drink  legislation  in  “  An 
Object-Lesson  in  Prohibition,”  which  records  the  utter  collapse 
of  the  most  stringent  liquor  law  in  the  North-West  territories  of 
Canada.  The  failure  of  this  experiment  was  signal.  It  caused 
the  most  scandalous  demoralization  among  the  white  popula¬ 
tion.  It  was  an  utterly  needless  enactment  as  regards  the 
Indians,  for  they  were  protected  by  a  special  Act  of  a  rigorous 
kind  some  years  previously.  There  was  no  fear  that  the 
“Red  Man  would  dance  by  his  red  cedar- tree”  to  the 
pipes  and  barrels  of  unscrupulous  traders.  For  ten  years  the 
North-West  groaned  under  this  legalized  tyranny,  with  results 
that  Mr.  Down  proves  to  have  been  exceedingly  disastrous  to 
the  community.  Mr.  Irving’s  recent  lecture  on  “The  Art  of 
Acting”  is  discussed  by  “Ouida”  in  a  critical  spirit,  and  with  a 
keen  sense  of  the  evils  of  State  theatres.  “Ouida”  objects 
strongly  to  the  “  dry-nursing  of  the  stage  by  that  most  niggard 
of  foster-mothers,  the  State.”  But  what  is  meant  by  the~J^ 
statement  that  Milton’s  “  Paradise  Lost  ”“  breathes  the  ethics  1 
of  Chalfont  St.  Giles”?  Surely  “Ouida”  has  not  discovered  in  ' 
Milton’s  epic  parochial  conceptions  or  prelatical  teachings  ? 

The  Fortnightly  opens  with  a  vigorous  paper  on  “  The 
Future  of  Ireland,”  in  which  what  is  called  “the  Glad- 
stonian  phase  of  the  Irish  struggle”  is  handled  in  rough  yet 
trenchant  fashion.  The  writer  declares  the  Newcastle  pro¬ 
gramme  to  be  a  complete  failure.  Its  adoption  by  the  official 
Home  Rulers  was  “an  irreparable  error,”  since  it  led  to  the 
destruction  of  that  fundamental  Gladstonian  principle,  “  Ireland 
blocks  the  way,”  which  was  the  only  plea  for  Home  Rule  which 
British  electors  could  understand.  The  prospect,  therefore, 
promises  a  repetition  of  the  old  state  of  things  before  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  conversion.  The  Unionist  victory  at  the  next 
General  Election  will  be  followed  by  a  revival  of  Fenianism, 
and  a  return  to  the  old  tactics  of  Irish  obstruction.  Such  is  the 
outlook  for  Irish  politics.  Dr.  Warwick  Bond  discusses  the 
Lyceum  “  King  Arthur,’’  in  connection  with  its  dramatic  prede¬ 
cessors,  especially  that  interesting  Elizabethan  example,  “  The 
Misfortunes  of  Arthur,”  by  Thomas  Hughes,  of  which  an  excel¬ 
lent  analysis  is  given.  Mr.  Henry  Beauchamp,  editor  of  the 
Madras  Mail ,  contributes  a  noteworthy  article  on  the  “  North- 
West  Frontier  of  India,”  in  advocacy  of  improved  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  and  of  strategic  railways.  “  Factory  Legislation  for 
Women,”  by  Miss  Evelyn  March-Phillipps,  reviews  the  main 
provisions  of  Mr.  Asquith’s  new  Bill  in  a  sanguine  spirit  and 
with  hearty  approbation.  Mr.  Traill  deals  with  “  Mr.  Peel  and 
his  Predecessors,”  adopting  towards  the  late  Speaker  what 
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manv  will  think  a  tone  of  very  moderate  enthusiasm.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Traill  finds  that  “  Mr.  Peel’s  task  of  governing  the 
House  of  Commons  was  as  much  easier  than  was  Sir  Henry 
Brand’s,  as  Mr.  Morley’s  task  of  governing  Ireland  is  easier 
than  was  Mr.  Balfour’s.”  Among  other  articles  of  interest  m 
the  new  Fortnightly  we  must  mention  Mr.  W .  H.  Dawsons 
“Prince  Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  Monarchy  ;  a  sketch  ot 
the  life  and  writings  of  Sophie  Kovalevsky  ;  and  Mi.  v  .  • 

Hudson’s  vivacious  paper  on  that  pariah  among  Bntisii  ir  , 
“The  Common  Crow.” 


The  lighter  contributions  to  the  Contemporary  this  month 
strike  us  as  on  the  whole  more  notable  than  the  political  or 
politico-social  articles.  M.  Elisde  Reclus  is  less  stimu  a  mg 
than  he  is  wont  to  be  in  his  paper  on  Russia,  Mongolia,  and 
China,”  and  the  possible  Russification  of  Asia  and  the  mar¬ 
vellous  power”  of  Russia  in  the  easy  assimilation  of  eastern 
races.  Nor  is  there  much  of  enlightenment  in  the  note  on  the 
“  European  Partners  in  Asia.”  Mrs.  Fawcett’s  sarcastic  review  of 
“  The  Woman  Who  Did  ”  will  be  found  entertaining,  even  by  Mr. 
Grant  Allen,  and  affords  refreshing  compensation  for  the  and 
and  heavy  lucubrations  of  an  economic  kind  which  do  too  much 
prevail  in  this  Contemporary.  After  these  joy-dispelling  articles, 
the  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco’s  delightful  paper,  \  ngu 
in  the  Country,”  is  like  a  bower  of  bliss  ;  and  the  comparative 
statistics  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa,  marshalled  by 
Mr.  Michael  Mulhall  in  “  Our  Colonial  Empire,”  may  be  said  to 
possess  a  positive  charm  and  something  of  the  romance  ol 
figures. 


The  New  Review  is  full  of  brightness  and  lightness  this 
month.  Mr.  Marriott  Watson’s  further  chapter  on  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Captain  Ryder  the  Highwayman  has  as  much  vivacity  as 
is  possible  with  an  irritating  Stevensonsian  mannerism.  Some 
readers  may  marvel,  by  the  way,  that  the  ground-floor  window 
in  “My  Lady’s  Chamber”  should  of  a  sudden  be  transformed, 
as  it  would  seem,  into  an  upper  window.  This  is  a  mere  detail, 
of  course,  but  it  is  one  your  seventeenth-century  Defoe  would 
have  looked  to.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  deals  with  the  “New  Divine 
Right”  of  the  majority  in  an  agreeable  fashion.  The  “Four 
Cameos”  of  Roman  Emperors  of  Mr.  Steevens  are  notably 
clever  in  their  appropriate  changes  of  style.  It  need  not  be  said 
they  do  not  recall  Miss  Yonge’s  cameo-cutting  of  history. 
Mr.  Street’s  paper  on  “The  Theatre  in  London”  is  excellent 
reading,  and  a  good  “tract  for  the  times”  for  actors  and  critics. 


Louis  Robinson,  which  offers  certain  points  of  controversy  for 
the  small  remnant  of  Lavater’s  following. 


In  Macmillan's  we  note  a  readable  article  on  Colhngwood, 
suggested  by  the  volumes  of  Lord  Collingwood  s  correspondence 
lately  published  ;  a  second  instalment  of  “  When  we  were  Boys, 
as  pleasant  in  style  as  the  first ;  and  a  note  on  the  Respon¬ 
sible  Novelist”  by  the  “  Indolent  Reviewer,”  which  deprecates 
somewhat  too  seriously  the  “ usage”  which  novelists  may  and 
do  make  of  their  friends. 


Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  continues  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  the 
delightful  “  Talk  over  Autographs,”  which  we  commended  last 
month.  Miss  Agnes  Repplier’s  “  Christmas  Shopping  at 
Assouan  ’’  is  a  charming  little  sketch,  the  harbinger,  we  trust,  of 
further  fruits  of  the  accomplished  essayist’s  sojourning  in  Egypt. 
We  fear  that  there  is  no  chance  for  the  realization  of  Mr. 
Sullivan’s  scheme  for  “  A  Standard  Theatre,”  excepting  through 
the  enterprise  of  some  wealthy  individual  who  will  build  himselt 
a  theatre  and  be  content  with  the  Miltonic  “  fit  audience,  though 
few”  It  is  a  pretty  ideal,  however,  and  some  might  find  it  as 
amusing  as  keeping  race-horses  or  possessing  the  last  new  thing 
in  steam  yachts. 

In  the  Century  Professor  Sloane’s  “  Life  of  Napoleon,  ad¬ 
mirably  illustrated  as  heretofore,  i$>  advanced  well  into  the 
stirring  story  of  the  Italian  campaign.  Mr.  William  Smythe 
describes  the  “  Conquest  of  Arid  America,”  and  shows  how  the 
desert,  in  Arizona  and  other  parts  of  the  States,  may  be  made 
to  blossom  as  the  rose,  by  artesian  wells  and  judicious  irrigation. 
Mrs.  Preston’s  third  paper  on  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  is 
excellent  reading,  illustrated  by  pretty  little  drawings  of 
Ragusa,  Mostar,  Castelnuovo,  Cattaro,  and  other  picturesque 
towns,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  contains  short  stories  by  Mr.  Cutclifie 
Hyne,  Mrs.  Oscar  Beringer,  Mr.  Cyril  Mullett,  and  Lord  Lome, 
besides  further  chapters  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard’s  “Joan  Haste. 
The  Rev.  A.  H.  Malan  deals  in  an  interesting  style  with  Little- 
cote  and  the  legend  of  Wild  Darrell,  illustrating  the  theme 
after  his  own  photographs.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  continues  his 
critical  observations  on  the  action  and  use  of  “  Cavalry  in  the 
Waterloo  Campaign.”  Mr.  Grant  Allen  deals  with  “  Evolution 
— that  blessed  word — “in  Early  Italian  Art,”  and  Mr.  Jo*11? 
O’Neill,  in  “  Hands  all  Round,”  discusses  the  various  mystical 
significances  of  hand  and  finger  gestures  in  ancient  rituals,  Ccc. 


Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  the  National ,  deals  with  the  recently 
published  “  Letters  ”  of  Coleridge,  edited  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Coleridge.  “No  one,”  he  says,  with  incontestable  justice, 

“  could  meet  the  living  Coleridge  without  more  or  less  loving 
him  ;  and  when  we  see  the  man  in  these  unreserved  confessions, 
we  perceive  with  growing  clearness  how  kindly  and  tender  were 
his  real  springs  of  conduct,  though  his  life  was  all  broken  and 
shattered  by  the  master  infirmity.”  Mr.  Symons  Eccles  writes 
of  “  Headaches,”  with  an  admirable  sympathy,  yet  from  the 
physician’s  point  of  view,  which  is  a  way  of  writing  to  be  highly 
commended.  In  a  capital  paper  on  the  “  English  Public-house, 
Mr.  Arthur  Shadwell  contrasts  “  the  Hebraic  wrath  poured  upon 
the  publican  who  sells  the  liquor,”  with  the  “  Christian  forgive¬ 
ness  extended  to  the  customer  who  buys  it.”  Good  bimetallists 
are  provided  with  a  little  catechism  by  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  in 
“A  Dialogue  on  Bimetallism,”  Mr.  Courtney  supplying  the 
answers  to  the  questions  suggested  by  a  political  friend.  Being 
brief,  and  readily  to  be  mastered,  the  paper  might  seme  the  useful 
purpose  of  a  primer  for  disciples.  The  fires  of  controversy  rage 
so  furiously  in  Mr.  Pennell’s  paper  on  “  Wood  Engraving  in 
England  and  America,”  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Mr. 
Pennell,  in  the  gentle  way  that  endears  him  to  his*  opponents, 
confidently  anticipating  that  “  Mr.  Spielmann  will  flare  up  again 
in  another  place.” 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawfurd’s  new  periodical  Chapman  s  Magazine 
of  Fiction,  starts  with  a  good  bill,  to  which  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Mr.  James  Payn,  and 
other  writers  of  repute,  contribute.  Not  all  the  fiction  is  com¬ 
pleted  in  this  number.  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  novel,  “  In  a  Hollow 
of  the  Hills,”  will  apparently  run  on  for  some  time,  and  Miss 
Violet  Hunt’s  “story  in  scenes”  is  to  be  continued.  But  for 
those  who  would  read  “  all  at  once,  or  not  at  all,”  and  like  the 
short  story  or  dramatic  sketch  complete  at  a  sitting,  there  is 
both  abundance  and  variety  in  Chapman' s.  Altogether,  the  new 
venture  is  certain,  we  think,  to  prove  a  popular  success. 

Blackwoods  opens  with  Major  H.  d’ Arch  Breton’s  “  Thoughts 
on  Imperial  Defence,”  a  weighty  article  of  a  retrospective  nature, 
dealing  with  the  lessons  of  the  past  chiefly,  though  by  way  of 
illustrating  the  needs  of  the  day.  The  writer  holds  a  discreet 
position  between  the  theorists  who  define  the  navy  as  the  first 
line  of  defence  and  those  who  regard  it  as  the  only  line  of 
defence.  Mr.  Preston-Thomas  discusses  “  Our  Neighbours’ 
Vineyards,”  and  conveys  some  comfort  to  wine-drinkers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  habitually  drink  claret.  Perhaps  it  is  early  to 
talk  of  “  ’94’s,”  but  the  praise  of  “  93’s,”  which  was  a  prodigious 
crop,  is  pleasant  and  not  unfounded.  “Trades  and  faces”  is 
an  interesting  study  of  facial  expression  and  character  by  Dr. 


Temple  Bar  is  a  very  good  number,  with  diversity  of  readable 
and  bright  sketches,  besides  further  correspondence  of  Edward 
Fitzgerald  with  Fanny  Kemble,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
capital  article  on  Dr.  John  Byrom,  to  which  we  referred  last 
month.  In  Longman' s  the  most  notable  item  is  a  delightful 
essay  by  the  late  Richard  Jefferies,  left  unentitled  by  the  author, 
and  named  by  the  editor  “  Nature  and  Eternity.” 

We  have  also  received  Le  Monde  lllnstre  (Paris :  Quantin), 
admirable  in  all  respects  ;  the  Corn/ull,  containing,  among  other 
good  matter,  a  characteristic  sketch  by  “  A  Son  of  the 
Marshes”;  the  Humanitarian j  the  Minster j  St.  Nicholas; 
the  Argosy;  the  Monthly  Packet ;  the  Woman  at  Homej  and 
Atalanta. 


NOTES. 

FROM  Mr.  Stanford  we  have  received  a  new  “Sketch  Map 
of  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India,”  designed  to  show 
the  routes  of  the  military  expedition  to  Chitral  from  Peshawar, 
by  Swat  and  Bajour,  and  from  Gilgit  by  Ghizar  and  Mastuj.  It 
is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  ten  miles  to  the  inch,  measures  twenty  - 
seven  inches  by  thirty,  and  presents  the  country  between 
Peshawar  and  the  Pamirs,  embracing  Hunza,  Nagar,  \asin, 
Wakhan,  and  Badakshan.  The  heights  of  mountains  and  passes, 
and  all  the  features  of  physical  conformation,  with  political 
boundaries,  are  indicated  with  excellent  clearness  in  this  valuable 
and  most  opportune  map. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  the  late  Sir  James  Fitzjames 
Stephen’s  “Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law ”  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
being  the  fifth,  by  Sir  Herbert  Stephen,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  IL  L. 
Stephen  ;  “The  Principles  of  Equity,”  by  Edmund  H.  J.  Snell, 
edited  by  Archibald  Brown,  M.A.  (Stevens  &  Haynes),  being 
the  eleventh  edition  ;  “The  Law  of  Compensation, ’  by  Eyre 
Lloyd,  edited  by  W.  J.  Brooks,  sixth  edition  (Stevens  &  Haynes) ; 
the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Eustace  Smith’s  “  Summary  of  the  Law 
and  Practice  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ”  (Stevens <£:  Haynes), 
“  The  Local  Government  Act,  1894,”  by  Alexander  Macmorran, 
M  A.,  and  T.  R.  Colquhoun  Dill,  B.A.  (Shaw  &  Sons),  second 
edition  ;  Mr.  Herbert  Broughton’s  “  Reminders  for  Convey¬ 
ancers  ”  (Horace  Cox),  second  edition;  and  the  eighth  edition 
of  Messrs.  A.  H.  Graham  and  Spencer  Broadhurst’s  ‘  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Parish  Councils  Act  ”  (Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden), 
revised  and  enlarged. 

Messrs.  Sweet  &  Maxwell  forward  their  useful  and  much  ap¬ 
proved  “Diary  for  Lawyers”  for  1895,  edited  by  Messrs.  1- 
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Stringer  and  J.  Johnston,  containing  gazetteer,  courts  directory, 
lists  of  statutes,  fees,  costs,  tables,  stamp  duties,  and  much  other 
information  conveniently  arranged  for  the  use  of  practitioners. 

From  Messrs.  Whittaker  &  Co.  we  have  received  new  and 
revised  editions  of  two  volumes  of  their  excellent  “  Specialists’ 
Series ’’for  engineering  students:  Mr.  G.  R.  Bodmer’s  “  Hy¬ 
draulic  Motors ;  Turbines  and  Pressure  Engines,”  and  Mr. 
William  Fletcher’s  treatise  on  the  economic  use  of  steam,  “  The 
Steam  Jackets,”  both  works  considerably  enlarged  and  fully 
illustrated. 

We  have  also  received  “  A  Ride  to  Khiva,”  by  the  late  Colonel 
Burnaby  (Cassell  &  Co.),  new  edition,  with  portrait,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Gordon  Brown  ;  Canon  Ainger’s  “  Lamb,”  Mr.  W.  J. 
Courthope’s  “  Addison,”  and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s  “  Swift,”  in 
one  volume  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  new  edition  of  “  English  Men 
of  Letters”  series  ;  “  Mrs.  Dines’  Jewels,”  by  W.  Clark  Russell 
(Sampson  Low  &  Co.)  ;  “  The  Currency  and  Banking  Law  of 
Canada,”  by  William  C.  Cornwell  (Putnam’s  Sons)  ;  “The  Ar¬ 
menia  Crisis  in  Turkey,”  by  Frederick  Davis  Greene  (Putnam’s 
Sons);  “The  Currency  of  China,”  a  short  inquiry,  by  James  K. 
Morrison  (Effingham  Wilson) ;  “  A  Practical  Ready  Reference 
Guide  to  the  Election  of  Parish  and  Rural  District  Councillors,” 
by  J.  H.  Stone  and  J.  G.  Pease  (Philip  &  Son);  “The  First 
Parish  Meeting  under  the  Parish  Councils  Act,”  by  J.  Theodore 
Dodd,  M.A.  (Horace  Cox),  a  guide  for  chairman,  candidates, 
electors,  and  others  ;  “Electric  Light  for  Country  Houses,”  by 
John  Henry  Knight  (Crosby  Lockwood  &  Son),  a  practical 
handbook  on  small  installations,  cost  of  plant  and  maintenance, 
with  illustrations ;  “  International  Bullion  Money,”  by  G. 
Handasyde  Dick  (Effingham  Wilson)  ;  the  “  Calender  of  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland”  for  1895  (Dublin  :  Thorn  &  Co.)  ; 
the  “  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  (Ontario)  ”  for  1894, 
with  statistics  of  1893  (Toronto:  Warwick  &  Rutter)  ;  “The 
Gentle  Art  of  Nursing  the  Sick,”  by  G.  A.  Hawkins- Ambler, 
F.R.C.S.  (Walter  Scott),  a  useful  little  handbook;  “Willing’s 
British  and  Irish  Press  Guide”  for  1895,  the  twenty-second 
annual  issue  of  this  compact  newspaper  and  periodical  directory ; 
and  a  supplementary  list  of  new  registrations  for  1895  for  “  Sell’s 
Directory  of  Registered  Telegraphic  Addresses,”  with  lists  of 
cancelled  or  altered  addresses  up  to  date. 


IVe  purpose  publishing  in  our  impression  of  1 1  May  a  Literary 
Supplement.  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number 
should  be  sent  to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possib  'e. 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  CockspuR  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  SINCLAIR  CALLERIES 

55,  57,  59 

SHAFTESBUEY  AVENUE,  W. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

FItOM  HANWAY  STREET. 


OLD  FRENCH  FURNITURE, 

STATUARY  AND  MARBLE, 
CHIMNEY  PIECES, 

RARE  PORCELAIN, 

_ BRONZES. 

LITCHFIELD’S. 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 


TO  TEST  TOILET  SOAP 

Taste  it  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  YINOLIA  SOAP 
does  not  burn  the  tongue  or  taste  of  Coeoanut.,  oil, 
sugar,  bad  fats,  or  irritating  scents. 

It  is  therefore  the  Soap  for  the  Complexion. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third." 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGA 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
W  *  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT  (Tea-like). 

A  thin  beverage  of  full  flavour,  now  with  many  beneficially  taking  the  place  of 
tea.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy 
without  unduly  exciting  the  system. — Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins  by  Grocers  labelled 
“JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London." 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ESARD 

ROYAL 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


PIANOS. 


NEW  MOD  EX,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  Sin. 

72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 

S.  &  P.  ERARD,  MlfiuFpAc?SRERsE  18  fit.  Marlborongh  SULondon,  W. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONES  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturer?- 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890  ; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast .” 

Children's  Bordered,  per  doz. 
Ladies  •)  >1 

Gents’  11  11 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 

is.  3d.  I  Ladies’  Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  2s.  g&. 

2s.  3d.  Gents’  ,,  M  ...  3s.  nd. 

3s*  3d*  I 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds~ 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  2%  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n$d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frillecf 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4^d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 

Monograms ,  Crests,  Coats  0/ Arms,  Initials,  &c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  DOLLARS,  GUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS. — Ladies’,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  Gents,  4-fold. 
4s.  nd.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany , 

BELFAST. 


“LANCET  ’  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 

«  p  Ty  55  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 

for  rheumatism  and  gout 

DIABETES 

48s.  PER  DOZEN.  \AYXJ  Y  Q  UV 

CARRIAGE  PAID.  VV  IT  1  O  XV  1  B 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS : 

GEORGE  BACK  Sc  CO- 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


"FlRURY  LANE  THEATRE  —  Sir  AUGUSTUS 

•L'  HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES.  For  Full  Particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. _ 


CT  T AMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

O  ^Lessee  and  Manager.  — 1, AST  4  NIGHTS  of  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
BEING  EARNEST  a  Trivial  Comedy  ^Ser  to  us  Peop e.  EVE^EVEN 

at  9.  Preceded  at  8  3°  b  l L  and  LAS T  MAT ! N E E ,  TO-DAY,  Saturday  May  4. 

tTgoN :lfrolSg.AiSd»%  b. 

mrjTf  PHII  ISTINES,  an  Original  Comedy,  by  HUNKY  AKinuitJui'M. 

BoHxEoZI‘(MrTp|)  TlT^lMV^WEMr  U  b°°ked  *  ^ 

telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES  S  I  tltSAi  kio. _ _ _ 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— THE  AFRICAN  LOAN  EX- 

HIBITION  and  the  East  African  (Somali)  Village,  will  be  opened  ^out  the 

middle  of  May.  Sixty-six  picturesque  natives  of  Somaliland  and  Th^  Himd  ^ 

and  Fifty  African  Animals,  Birds,  and  Reptiles.  THE  GREA1  bEJNSAiiuiv 
OF  THE  SEASON. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

T?  OYAL  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS.  The  Exhibition  will 

i\.  ooen  on  MONDAY,  MAY  6th.  Admission  (from  8  a. m.  to  7  p.m.,  except 
on  the  first  day  when  it  opens  at  12  a.m.),  is.  Catalogues  is.  and  is.  6d.  Season 
Tickets,  ss.  _ _ _ 

_  ARTISTS, 

103rd  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN 


T)  OYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISH 

TV  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  103rd  EXHIBI 

to  till  6.  Admission  is.  ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Sec. 


TJALL  MALL  CLUB,  6a  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

JL  ESTABLISHED  (1893)  FOR  SOCIAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Town  Members  £ 3  3s.  per  annum.  Country  Members  £1  is.  per  annum. 

New  Members  are 'now’behig^lected  at  the  nominal  Entrance  Fee  of  10s.  for  Town  and  5s. 

t0r  Forfurther  particulars  apply  to  the  SECRETARY,  at  the  above  address. _ 

A  RTISTS’  GENERAL  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 

■H  TION  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  SATURDAY,  May  nth,  at  half-past  six  o'clock.  His  Grace  the 
DUKE  of  FIFE,  Kt.P.C.,  In  the  chair.  .  .  .  . 

Dinner  Tickets,  including  wines,  one  guinea.  Donations  will  be  received  and 

thankfully  acknowledged  by  Sir  John  Everett  Millais,  Bart.,  R.A.,  Hon.  Secretary. 
thankiuuy  acxnow  s  y  A^FRED  WATERHOUSE,  R.A.,  Treasurer. 

DOUGLAS  GORDON,  Secretary. 

19  St.  James’  Street,  S.W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  .£20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
_ Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 

■RADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895-7 

•IX  one  of  £50,  one  of£4o.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  r 


the  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingi 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 

FOR  .THE 

TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES, 


COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 


ACCIDENTS 


AND 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY  AT  PRACTICALLY 

ORDINARY  PREMIUMS. 


Two  of  ^80, 

information  apply  to 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION 

V  V  t0  fill  up  no,  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident,  Queen’s  Scholar, 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next  Detailed  infor- 
^ination  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean  s  Yard,  Westmmster. 

'TREBOVIR  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  i  &  3  Trebovir  Road, 

JL  South  Kensington,  S.W.  Advanced  Classes  for  Girls  and  Elementary 
Classes  for  Children  Principal,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Cole  The  Summer  Term  will 
commence  Thursday,  May  2nd.  Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application, 

/“'LIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  £25  to  *>5°  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
•  who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the 
College,  Clifton,  Bristol.  


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

,  IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers:  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P. 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  1  week 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via.  BOMBAY . J  every  weelC- 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN,! 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  NAPLES,  >  every  fortnight. 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


ALEXANDRIA. 


SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 


WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK, 

AND  A 

WORLD-WIDE  POLICY, 

GRANTED  BY  THE 

OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GOARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  &  44  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 


SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL 


£263,720. 


For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  (Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
ay  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager 

“  THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

«  Our  Daughters  ” 

"FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
"security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

Tie  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHBR. 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 


48  Graeechurcta  Street,  London, 
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PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
City  Office;  14,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


Fiue  Thousand  Orphan  and  Outcast 
Children  to  Feed  Euery  Day. 


Claims  Paid  on  Proof  of  Death  and  Title.  Intermediate  Bonuses. 
Endowment  Assurances  with  Profits. 

Half-Credit  System  Policies.  Non-forfeitable  Policies. 
Special  Advantages  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Professions. 


DEATH  DUTIES. 

PROVISION  MAY  BE  MADE  BY  MEANS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  MEET  THESE  DUTIES. 

Any  New  or  Old  Policy — absolutely  the  property  of  the  Assured — will  be  endorsed 
whenever  desired,  during  lifetime,  making  the  Claim  payable  to  meet  Estate  Duty 
BEFORE  Probate  is  obtained. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .  £2,900,205 

CLAIMS  AND  SURRENDERS  PAID  ...  10,020,613 

BONUSES  DECLARED  .  3,288,236 

Further  Information  on  Application. 

CHARLES  STEVENS,  Actuary  and  Secretary . 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

ESTABLISHED  1824.  Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  STERLINC. 


DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY: 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


JAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 
CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 
CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 
Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 
Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 
THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 
FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 
JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 


RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq, 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Bart. 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq. 
EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  Esq. 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDGE. 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 


SirC.  RIVERSWILSON,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 


LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 


DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  in  order 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  ESTATE 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary . 


The  Committee  of  “Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES  ” 
earnestly  APPEAL  for  AID  in  support  of  the  great  family 
of  orphan  and  waif  children  now  sheltered  in  the  institu¬ 
tions,  to  which  about  eight  souls  are  added  every  24  hours. 

Gratefully  will  even  the  smallest  donations  be  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler;  by  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sheppard ;  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr.  Howard  Williams  ;  by  the  Founder  and  Director,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Barnardo;  or  by  the  Bankers,  L.  and  S.  W.  Bank 
(Bow  Branch),  and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. 

E.  E.  GILL,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary. 

JOHN  ODLING.  Getieral  Secretary. 


Offices  of  the  Institutions — 

18-26  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 
Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAINWRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £ 20,000,000 . 

FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 


The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  May,  1895,  at  Half-past 
One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
Freehold  Ground  Rents  and  Reversions  of  premises  as  under,  viz.  : 

Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  Ground  Rent  ,£1550  per  annum. 

No.  61, 62  Gracechurch  Street,  ,,  ,,  2010  ,, 

No.  7  Warwick  Lane,  ,,  ,,  175  ,, 

No.  9  King  Street,  Aldgate,  ,,  ,,  92  ,, 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together 
with  the  conditions  of  sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  “Tender  for  Freehold 
Ground  Rent,  Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  &c.”  (stating  the  premises 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  this 
Office,  and  must  be  delivered  before  one  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 
Tender. 

Persons  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  agent,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock  on  the  said  day,  and'  be  then 
prepared  (if  their  Tender  be  accepted)  to  pay  the  required  deposit  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money,  and  to  execute  an  agreement  for  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  sale. 

H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall,  Principal  Clerk. 

26th  March,  1895. 


NOTICE. 


Lots.  No.  27  to  35  Monument  Street  (Ground  Rent,  £2430)  have  been 
withdrawn. 

By  Order, 

Guildhall,  H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

April  26th,  1895.  Principal  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 


'T'HE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 

GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 
The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children’s  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers— Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea. " 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


piTY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Sq., 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Established  1807. 

Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

the  patients  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both 
sexes,  and  all  ages,  from  children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.  Over 
461,850  patients  have  been  relieved  since  the  formation  of  the  charity  up  to 
the  present  date. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Society’s  Bankers,  Lloyd's  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  Institution. 

JOHN  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 

JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary. 
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THE  MASSI  KESSS  GOLDFIELD, 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  COMING  RIVAL  TO  THE  RAND. 


EXPERTS’  OPIXIOXS. 

COLONEL  MACHADO,  the  Governor  of  the  Mozambique  Company,  in  » 
recent  report,  especially  refers  to  the  richness  of  the  Massi  Kessi  district,  and  hint 
that  this  portion  of  the  territory  is  likely  to  prove  the  richest  of  all.  , 

Mr.  ALFORD,  the  well-known  mining  engineer,  whose  opinion  carries  the 
greatest  weight  wherever  it  is  given,  and  who  has  not  got  the  reputation  of  romancing, 
Stated  at  a  public  meeting  in  London  in  the  course  of  last  year  :  ‘  My  op= of  the 
country  is  this  :  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  another  Johannesburg 

^M^ PE FFAu'JThe^ French  engineer,  who  followed  Mr.  Alford,  and  whose  report 
came  to  hand  only  in  December  last,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  by 
his  opinion  that  time  only  is  required  to  show  the  great  richness  of  the  region,  which 
•will  one  day  be  as  flourishing  as  the  Transvaal. 

The  Citizen,  commenting  on  these  opinions,  says  .  _  What  this  S 

for  the  companies  on  the  spot  might  be  more  easily  imagined  than  calculated  when 
looking  at  the  value  of  Rand  enterprises  of  to-day,  and  what  they  represented  on  y 
a  few  years  ago.” _ 

Among  the  properties  now  worked  on  the  field,  the  AFRICAN  ALLUVIAL 
MINES  will  apparently  be  the  first  to  give  returns  to  the  shareholders.  I  he  price 
of  the  shares  has  steadily  improved  ever  since  their  first  introduction  into  the  marke  , 
and  they  are  now  quoted  at 

12s — 12s.  6d.  for  the  partly-paid  shares. 

30s— 31s  ,,  fully  »  .  /A/r 

From  the  following  cables  from  the  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Company  (Mr. 
Niness),  who  has  made  a  great  reputation  on  the  field,  it  will  be  seen  that  work  has 
been  pushed  on  with  great  vigour :  .  ,  . 

“  The  alluvial  claims,  subject  to  a  thorough  test,  give  a  better  result  than  we 
expected  ;  diggers  have  been  making  small  profits  all  the  time,  sluicing  largely  wi 
leave  a  good  margin  of  profits  ;  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  workings  are 
most  encouraging."  ...  „ 

1  ‘  Sluice  boxes  working  Zambusi.  Result  is  satisfactory. 

On  20th  April:  “  Alluvials  all  payable;  am  sure  it  will  be  a  very  profitable 
investment.*’  . 

The  Financier  of  the  22nd  ult.  says,  with  reference  to  this  cable  :  The  cable  just 
received  from  this  Company’s  engineer,  stating  ‘Alluvial  all  payable;  am  sure  it 
will  be  a  very  profitable  investment,*  is  of  very  great  importance,  for  it  goes  to 
show  that  the  alluvial  deposits  over  the  whole  of  the  Company’s  territory ,  an  area  ot 
no  less  than  five  square  miles,  will  give  payable  results.  The  statement  of  Mr. 
Niness  that  he  considers  them  a  very  profitable  investment  should  be  highly  gratify¬ 
ing  to  the  shareholders,  for  that  gentleman  has  established  a  reputation  for  forecast 
and  caution  when  giving  an  opinion.  The  news  was  not  known  in  the^ market  on 
Saturday,  and  the  shares  were  dealt  in  at  ns.  6d.  to  12s.,  and  1/0  to  ijk. 

These  results  bear  out  the  opinion  which  the  experts  had  formed  about  this 
property.  Mr.  ALFORD  said  :  “  I  went  through  several  of  them  hand-panning, 
and  every  panful  washed  carried  gold;”  while  M.  PEFFAU  follows  this  up  by 
stating  “  that  these  claims  are  very  lich,  and  that  many  prospectors  have  assured 
him  that  nuggets  as  big  as  lentil  or  pea  have  been  picked  up  on  them. 

Company  hold  79  claims,  acquired  at  about  ^1500  each,  from  which  it  might  be 
easily  calculated  that  a  return  of  but  a  few  hundred  ounces  from  each  claim  in  a 
working  year — a  mere  nothing — would  give  the  shareholders  an  excellent  yearly 
profit.  . 

Besides  the  alluvial  claims,  this  Company  has  acquired  the  right  to  100 
DIAMONDIFEROUS  CLAIMS,  and  has  obtained  a  protection  order  for  them. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Niness  has  written  :  .  f 

“I  made  a  most  important  and  valuable  discovery  in  finding  two  pieces  ot 
calcareous  tufa — a  sure  indication  of  diamondiferous  ground  in  the  locality.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  covering  or  outcrop  of  all  the  diamond  mines  yet  discovered  in  Africa.  I 
found  similar  specimens  on  the  range  of  mountains  south-east  of  the  .  .  .  river, 
samples  of  which  I  have  with  me.”  .  ,  ,  .  . 

The  Company  has  informed  its  Shareholders  that  a  Special  Exploring  Party  has 
been  equipped  under  Mr.  Niness’  supervision,  to  thoroughly  test  this  diamondiferous 
o-round.  Corroboration  of  his  (Mr.  Niness’)  opinion  should  bring  about  a  sensa¬ 
tional  rise  in  the  shares,  as  samples  of  the  overlay  received  by  the  Company  have 
been  recognized  by  experts  in  London  as  the  true  stuff ;  this  corroboration  seems  a 
matter  of  certainty.  _ 

Among  quartz  miles  on  the  field  the  TIGER  and  the  LION  properties  should 
command  the  immediate  attention  of  investors,  as  the  shares  in  both  are  still  at  a  low 

figure.  .  .. ,  . 

Tiger  (fully  paid)  .  12s.  6d. — 13s.  od. 

Lion  ,,  ,,  .  17s.  6d.— 18s.  6d. 

The  following  are  the  latest  highly  satisfactory  reports  about  these  properties  : 

TIGER. 

On  January  22nd  I  sent  you  plan  of  this  property,  which  same  is  approved  of  and 
certified  by  M.  Peffau.  The  extract  about  the  Tiger  from  his  official  report,  which 
you  will  have  received  by  this,  maybe  found  of  use,  and  I  can  confirm  his  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Tiger  property,  containing  as  it  does  the  contact  of  the  Guy  Fawkes 
Reef  with  the  greenstone,  is  the  most  likely  property  for  becoming  the  richest 

I  dividend-paying  mine  in  this  district.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  gold  miners  that 
where  a  reef  is  found  in  conjunction  with  a  dyke  of  greenstone,  the.  rule  has  hitherto 

-  r-  been,  I  may  say  without  exception,  that  the  reef  has  considerably  increased  in  rich¬ 
ness,  and  invariably  proved  lucrative.  In  the  matter  of  working  the  Tiger  property 
/  economically,  its  position  is  unique,  as  it  can  be  worked  by  drives  from  the  side  of 
\  the  hill,  and  the  property  contains  wood  and  water  in  abundance. 

t,  From  the  Umtali  Advertiser,  March  5,  1895:  “The  accompanying  sketch  plan 

II  shows  the  position  of  the  Tiger  property,  now  being  floated  in  London,  and  its 
l1  development  will  be  commenced  after  the  rains.  The  property  consists  of  12  claims 

100  metres  square,  and  is  situated  to  the  North  of  the  Guy  Fawkes  Reef.  This  same 
reef  traverses  the  Tavernor  property  from  No.  4  Claim  to  a  large  dyke  of  greenstone. 
In  prospecting  the  property  two  other  reefs  have  been  found  running  through 
I  claims  Nos.  1,  2.  and  3,  and  good  assays  have  been  got  from  the  outcrop.  On 
|  Claim  No.  7,  where  the  Guy  Fawkes  Reef  meets  with  the  greenstone  intrusion,  at 
this  point  the  reef  has  been  thrown  round  to  the  north  nearly  at  right_  angles  to  its 
I  original  course.  A  drive  is  in  contemplation  to  strike  the  reef  at  its  point  of  contact 
with  the  greenstone,  where  it  is  expected  to  find  the  reef  rich.  The  natural  facilities 
for  working  the  property  are  excellent.  It  has  been  favourably  reported  on  by 
Mr.  A.  J.  Alford,  Mr.  W.  Niness,  M.Inst.M.M.,  and  M.  Peffau,  Director  c>f  Mines 
of  the  Com panhia  do  Mozambique." 

“  There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  property 
that  the  Guy  Fawkes  Reef  is  a  continuation  of  the  Penhalonga,  as  the  strata  in 
which  it  is  encased  and  the  quartz  are  of  a  precisely  similar  nature.” 

LION. 

No-  1  DRIVE — Total  measurement  up  to  February  28,  284  ft.  We  are  meeting 
with  leaders  of  quartz,  all  of  which  carry  free  gold.  The  drive  is  now  in  good  form 
for  driving,  and  I  have  put  on  a  night  shift  to  reach  the  main  reef  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  leaders  are  no  doubt  connected  with  the  main  reef. 

No.  2  DRIVE— I  intend  to  cross-cut  here  to  the  reef,  which  cannot  be  along 
distance  from  the  drive.  From  the  congenial  nature  of  the  ground  the  drive  is 
penetrating,  together  with  the  water  that  is  coming  from  it,  there  is  every  indication 
of  a  rich  reef  at  this  point. 

The  Capital  of  all  three  Companies  is  moderate,  while  ample  provisions  for 
I  working  capital  have  been  made. 

The  Investors’  and  Contract  Agency,  Limited, 

1  COPTHALL  COURT,  THROGMORTON  STREET,  E.C. 

Mining  Share  Brokers.  All  business  done  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Moderate  Commissions.  Full  Information  on  all  Mining  Securities. 


FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President. 

The  Trustees’  report  to  the  policyholders  shows  a  gratifying  result  of  the  work  of 
the  year  1894.  In  every  essential  particular  there  has  been  a  marked  and  stca  y 
advance  in  the  direction  of  security  and  permanency.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
statement  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1894  : — 


Received  for  Premiums 
Received  from  all  other  sources  . 


INCOME. 

.  .  £7.338,049  15  o 

.  .  2,684,536  to  3 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

To  Policyholders —  .  _  „ 

For  Claims  by  Death  ....  £2,418,715  4  8 

Endowments,  Bonuses,  &c. .  .  •  1,881,156  910 

For  all  other  Accounts  ....  2,010,191  16  6 

ASSETS. 

U.  S.  Bonds  and  other  Securities 
First  Lien  Loans  on  Bonds  and  Mortgages 
Loans,  and  Stocks  and  Bonds  . 

Real  Estate  .  .  •  •  .  • 

Cash  in  Bank  and  Trust  Companies  . 

Annual  Interest,  Deferred  Premiums,  &c. 


Insurance  and  Annuities  in  force  31st  December,  1894 


£10,022,586  5  3 


,£6,310,063  11  o 


£17,242,441  12  o 
14,648,750  14  1 

2,333.9oi  8  9 
4,454,154  14  7 
1,982,587  o  14 

1.358,448  13  o 

£42,020,284  3  7 

£175,607,346  14  O 


£3.681,952 

£939.778 

£1,250,966 


The  Assets  have  increased  during  the  year . 

The  Surplus  has  increased  .  .  . . 

The  Receipts  from  all  sources  have  increased  .  .  .  .. 

While  the  Insurance  and  Annuities  in  force  have  increased  no  less 

than . . 

Durin=-  the  year  at  the  request  of  the  management  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  York  made  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company’s  affairs. 

The  report  shows  that  both  titles  and  values  of  the  Real  Estate  have  been  care¬ 
fully  examined,  that  the  liabilities  of  the  Company  under  the  Policies  had  been 
valued  according  to  the  legal  standard  prescribed  by  the  States,  and  finishes  thus . 

“  I  further  Certify  that  during  the  progress  of  the  examination  of  the  said  Company 
by  this  Department,  all  the  books,  papers  and  documents  and  transactions  of  the  said 
Company,  of  every  description,  have  been  open  to  the  scrutiny  of  this  Department, 
and  every  opportunity  and  assistance  have  been  given  to  the  examiners  and^experts 
employed  in  the  examination  by  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Company." 

“  The  Superintendent,  as  the  result  of  such  examination,  finds  that  the  affairs 
of  the  said  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  are  in  a  sound  and 
prosperous  cotidition  ;  that  'its  books,  accounts,  and  records  are  kept  with  accuracy, 
order  and  fidelity,  and  that  its  management  entitles  it  to  the  continued  confidence 
of  its  Policyholders  and  the  public  at  large.” 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  present  administration  of  the  Company's  affairs 
began  in  the  year  1885,  and  with  the  close  of  the  year  just  passed,  the  first  decade  of 
this  management  has  been  concluded.  The  work  accomplished  during  this  period  of 
10  years,  fraught  with  such  important  results  to  the  Company,  can  be  more  readily 
appreciated  and  understood  from  the  following  figures 

INCREASES  IN  TEN  YEARS  (1894  against  1884). 

£  s.  d. 

In  Surplus . 3.652,065  o  6 

In  Premium  Income .  4.494. °54  3  7 

In  Total  Income . 6,101,576  6  5 

In  Assets . 20,690,473  7  11 

In  Insurance  and  Annuities  in  force .  103.366,495  4  9 

It  is  not  the  amount  of  business  written  each  year,  but  the  amount  which  continues 
on  the  books  of  the  Company  that  adds  strength  to,  and  builds  up  a  great  Institution 
like  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  all  connected  with  the  Company,  that  during  the  last  year 
the  amount  of  Insurance  and  Annuities  ill  force  have  increased  upwards  of  10$ 
millions  sterling,  and  that  during  the  past  10  years  they  have  increased  upwards  of 
102  million  pounds  sterling.  The  increase  by  nearly  £1,000,000  sterling  in  the 
surplus  is  also  an  interesting  item.  We  cannot,  and  do  not  prophesy,  and  in  publish¬ 
ing  results  of  what  the  Company  has  accomplished  during  the  last  52  years,  we 
carefully  point  out  that  these  illustrations  are  not  meant  to  be  promises  for  the  future. 
Only  the  experience  of  the  future  can  determine  the  Bonuses  of  the  future.  But  as 
our  illustrations  are  based  on  past  experience,  it  is  interesting  to  examine  them  from 
time  to  time,  and  see  how  nearly  our  anticipations  have  worked  out.  As  an  example 
of  this,  we  turn  to  our  ten-year  distribution  policies.  The  First  of  these  was  issued 
in  1885,  consequently  the  distribution  period  has  matured  this  year.  In  the  year 
1891,  the  Company  furnished  its  agents  with  illustrations  calculating  what  these 
profits  might  be  expected  to  be.  We  give  the  following  two  cases  of  the  expected 
profits  and  the  real 

No.  of  Policy.  Kind.  Illustrations  given.  Actual  Results. 

263,804  10  Payment  Life  _  £60  o  o  £64  11  6 

263,095  to  Year  Endowment  £42  12  o  £44  i3  6 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  anticipated  profits  were  exceeded,  but  that  the 
excesses  were  only  7!  and  5',  per  cent,  respectively— these  exemplify  the  care  taken 
in  framing  illustrations. 

Such  evidence  of  able  management,  confirmed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
surance  Department,  should  give  every  confidence  to  the  public  that  the  same 
fidelity  of  Management  will  produce  as  satisfactory  results  to  our  Policyholucrs  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past. 

The  profits  of  this  Company  bebng  exclusively  to  the  Policyholders,  and  from  the 
Consolidated  Revenue  Account,  il  will  be  seen  that  the  public  lias  entrusted  to  ilus 
Institution  I08i  million  pounds  sterling.  Out  of  this  the  Company  has  returned  to 
the  public  £80,000,000.  The  balance,  28J  millions,  lias  increased  in  the  Company  s 
hands  to  nearly  £42,000,000  sterling. 

The  special  investment  features  guaranteed  in  the  policies  of  the  Company,  in¬ 
cluding  the  35  per  cent.  Income  Life,  4  per  cent.  Life  Option  Endowment,  5  per 
cent.  Debenture,  or  6  per  cent.  Consol  Policies  will  he  sent  on  application  t"  any 
of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to  Head  Office  for  thcUnitcd  Kingdom,  17  and  18  Cornlnll, 
London,- E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN, 

General  Manager 

~  ■  For  the  United  Kingdom. 
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HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


THE  LARCEST  STOCK  OF  ENCLISH  CARVED 

OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

HEWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  /150— £300— £500— 
£1000,  &c.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced'! 

DECORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI¬ 
MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING' and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETSONS  have  just  received  their  new 

designs  and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON, 
SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  9d.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  Com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days’  notice  for  ,£150,  .£300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £ 2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 

HEWETS0N^™£”u£RD' 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  ;  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

ft  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

^  •  SELLERS,  of  27  aod  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

NOW  READY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece.  Price  6s. 

MARMADUKE,  Emperor  of  Europe,  Being  a  record 

AlX  of  some  strange  adventures  in  the  remarkable  career  of  a  political  and  social  reformer 
who  was  famous  at  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth  century.  By  X.  Chelmsford  : 
Edmund  Durrant  &  Co.,  90  High  Street.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

THE  BULLETIN  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

Is  posted  to  Subscribers  every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening.  It  contains  a  list  of 
Books  actually  issued  by  the  various  Publishers. 

Subscribers’  names  can  now  be  received. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 

4  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

MR.  GISSING’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

EYE’S  RANSOM. 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’,  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

"There  cannot  be  any  question  of  the  finished  workmanship,  the  minute 
observation,  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Gissing’s  last  novel.” 

Saturday  Review. 

"  Every  character  in  the  book  bears  the  stamp  of  being  observed  from 
life.  The  story  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  Mr.  Gissing’s  works." 

Daily  News. 

London  :  LAWRENCE  &  BULLEN,  i6  Henrietta  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents.  MAY.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

Some  Anglo-French  Problems.  By  James  W.  Lowther,  M.P. 
Coleridge’s  Letters.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Headaches.  By  A.  Symons  Eccles,  M.B. 

A  Dialogue  on  Bimetallism.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Leonard  H. 
Courtney,  M.P. 

The  Condition  of  Wood-Engraving.  By  TosErH  Pennell. 
Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Waggon.  By  Miss  Balfour. 

The  English  Public  House.  By  Arthur  Shadwell. 
Pontresina.  By  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  (Canon  Browne). 

Canadian  Immigrants.  By  Arthur  Paterson. 

The  Emperor’s  New  Clothes  !  By  H.  O.  Arnold  Forster,  M.P. 
Finance  of  the  Month.  By  Observer. 

Correspondence  — (The  Outlook  of  Australian  Federation,  by  E. 
Wilson). 

London;  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  W.C, 

United  Service  Magazine. 


CONTENTS  FOR  MAY. 


PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS. 


England  and  the  NewJJapan. 
Madagascar. 

The  Executive  Naval  Officer. 

The  Functions  of  Navy  and  Army. 

The  Scourge  of  India. — A  Rejoinder. 
Our  Garrison  at  Tiensin. 

The  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea  by  Moses. 


The  “Chinese  Puzzle’ 
A  German  Kipling. 


no  Puzzle. 


W.  H.  Wilson 
Captain  Pasfield  Oliver, 
A  Naval  Accountant. 
Captain  W.  H.  James,  late  R.E. 
Surgeon-Major  Perry  Narsh,  A.M.S. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James. 
A  Topographical  Study. 
Major-General  Tulloch,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

Colonel  Maurice,  C.B. 
Edith  E.  Cutiiei  r . 


London  :  IV m.  Clowes  <5r»  Sons,  Ltd .,  13,  Charing  Cross ,  6*.  IV. 

Cbe  IRew  IRevtew. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


"Everything  is  New  about  the  New  Review  under  Mr.  Henley’s  brilliant 
editorship.  .  .  .  With  a  vengeance,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Henley  .  .  .  shaken  the 
cobwebs  out  of  that  fearsome  thing,  the  Monthly  Review.” — Vanity  Fair. 

CONTENTS— MA  V. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

THE  LADY’S  CHAMBER  H. 

THE  MANNING  OF  THE  FLEET.  II. 

CHANTICLEER 
THE  NEW  DIVINE  RIGHT 
A  POET’S  CORNER 
THE  ART  OF  JUSTICE 
FOUR  CAMEOS 

THE  FRENCH  IN  MADAGASCAR 
THE  THEATRE  IN  LONDON 
THOMAS  PURENEY:  PRISONER  ORDINARY 
WILTSHIRE:  EVENING 
THE  TIME  MACHINE.  XIII.-XV. 


B.  Marriott  Watsoiy 
David  Hannay 
Katharine  Tynan 
\V.  S.  Lilly 
Vernon  Blackburn 
A.  Clerk 
G.  W.  Steevenb 
Pasfield  Oliver 

G.  S.  Street 
Charles  Whibley 

W.  S.  Senior 

H.  G.  Wells 


London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  955.  MAY  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

THOUGHTS  ON  IMPERIAL  DEFENCE.  By  Major  H.  d’Arch 
Breton. 

TRADES  AND  FACES.  By  Louis  Robinson,  M.D. 

THE  SUTHERLAND  BOOK. 

A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XXVI. -XXXI. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  AMERICA.  By  General  Sir  Archibali 
Alison,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 

A  FENIAN  SPY.  By  C.  Stein. 

OUR  NEIGHBOURS’  VINEYARDS.  By  H.  Preston-Thomas. 
MONSIEUR  LE  COMTE. 

LINKED  LIVES.  By  Dora  Cave. 

BURMESE  WOMEN.  By  H.  Fielding. 

HIGHLAND  COURTING.  By  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  K.T. 

MR.  WORTH. 

THE  LOCALISING  OF  THE  IRISH  POLICE. 

SANITARY  INSPECTORS:  A  TALE  FOR  COUNTY  COUN¬ 
CILLORS. 

MINISTERIALISTS  AND  UNIONISTS. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

LOIMOGRAPHIA. 

An  Account  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London  in  the  Year  Mitio, 

By  WILLIAM  BOGHURST, 

APOTHECARY. 

Now  first  printed  from  the  British  Museum,  Sloane  MS.  349,  for  the  Epidemiologic? 
Society  of  London. 

Edited  by  JOSEPH  FRANK  PAYNE,  M.D., 

LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

London  :  SHAW  &  SONS,  Fetter  Lane 
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MTH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 
/  — 

See  the  “ CORNHILL  MAGAZINE” 

For  MAY  for 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD  S  NEW  STORY 

SCENES  I.  to  III. 

AND 

THE  BACKWATER  OF  LIFE. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 


Now  ready.  6d.  New  Series,  No.  143. 

fHE  GORNHILL  MAGAZINE  FOR  MAY, 


Containing-'-1  THE  STORY  OF  BESSIE  COSTRELL,”  by  Mrs. 
HUMPHRY  WARD,  Scenes  I. -III. —“THE  BATTLE  OF  TRA¬ 
FALGAR ST.  NICHOLAS  IN  ENGLAND  "-“THE  SOWERS," 
by  HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN,  Chaps.  XIII.-XVI.  — “  THE 
BACKWATER  OF  LIFE,”  by  JAMES  PAYN.— “  MOONLIGHT," 
by  A  SON  OF  THE  MARSHES— and  “A  FATAL  RESERVATION,” 
by  R.  O.  PROWSE.  Book  V.  Chaps.  VI.-IX. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.” 

Now  ready.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  FATAL  RESERVATION. 

By  R.  O.  PROWSE, 

*  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  POISON  OF  ASPS,”  ETC. 


Ready  this  day,  in  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  with  Maps,  16s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By 

E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Brown  University. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


W.  H.  ALLEN’S  LIST. 


Third  Edition  Ready  9  May. 

In  Three  Volumes,  with  Portraits,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

LIVES  OF  INDIAN  OFFICERS. 

By  Sir  JOHN  WILLIAM  KAYE. 

FIRST  VOL  UME  :  Cornwallis,  Malcolm,  Elphinstone,  Martyn,  Metcalfe.  With 
Portrait  Frontispiece. 

SECOND  VOLUME:  Burnes,  Conolly,  Pottinger,  Todd,  Lawrence,  Neill, 
Nicholson.  With  Portrait  Frontispiece. 

By  T.  R.  E.  HOLMES,  Author  of  “  A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny." 
THIRD  VOLUME:  Sir  Chas.  Napier,  Hodson  of  Hodson’s  Horse,  Sir  Wm. 
Napier,  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes.  With  Map  and  Plans. 


A.  &  G.  BLACK’S  LIST. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAIL 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Oriel  Proressor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Iloly  Scripture  at  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fell  >\v 
of  Balliol  College  ;  Canon  of  Rochester.  Demy  Svo,  price  24s. 

PASSAGES  OF  THE  BIBLE  chosen  for  the'* 

Literary  Beauty  and  Interest.  By  J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Author  of  “The  Golden  Bough  J 
“  Totemism,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  INGENIOUS  GENTLEMAN  DON 

QUIXOTE  OF  LA  MANCHA.  By  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra.  Done  into  English  by  Henry  Edward  Watts.. 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected.  In  4  monthly 
volumes,  large  crown  8vo,  price  6s.  each. 

[  Volumes  /.,  II.,  and  III.  now  ready. 

LIFE  OF  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES 

SAAVEDRA.  By  H.  E.  Watts.  (Uniform  with  above.)  With 
an  Autogravure  Frontispiece  of  an  Interesting  and  Original 
Portrait  reproduced  from  an  exact  copy  of  the  bust  of  the  figure 
believed  to  represent  Cervantes  in  Pacheco’s  picture  at  Seville. 
One  vol.,  price  7s.  6d.  [Ready  fitly  1st. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FOTHERINGAY : 

Founded  on  the  recently  published  Journal  of  D.  Bourgoing, 
Physician  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Scott,  of  Abbotsford.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the- 
Blair  Portrait,  and  other  6  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  price 
123.  6d.  net. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

By  Dr.  Th.  Kocher,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Director  of  the 
Surgical  Clinic  in  the  University  of  Bern.  Translated  by  special 
permission  of  the  Author  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Improved 
German  Edition  by  Harold  J.  Stiles,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Senior 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  Sick  Children.  Illustrated 
with  185  Cuts  in  Text.  Demy  8vo,  price  18s. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  STATESMAN  SERIES. 

WELLESLEY,  MARQUIS,  K.G.  By  Colonel  G.  B. 

Malleson,  C.S.I.,  Author  of  “The Indian  Mutiny,"  &c.  &c.  With  Portrait, 
doth  gilt,  is. 

PREVIOUS  VOLUMES— UNIFORM. 

GLADSTONE.  BISMARCK. 


THE  WITNESS  OF  ART ;  or,  a  Legend  of  Beauty.  By 

Wvke  Bayliss.  President  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists.  New  Edition. 
Post  8vo,  6s. 

THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY  AND  ITS  CAMPAIGNS  IN 

TURKEY  IN  1877-78.  By  F.  V.  Greene,  Lieut.  U.S.  Army,  and  lately 
Military  Attache  to  the  U.S.  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  2  vols.  Plates. 
Second  Edition.  Royal  8vo.  32s. 


London :  W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  13  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


A  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  SERFDOM. 

By  John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  Author 
of  “A  History  of  Political  Economy.”  Post  8vo,  price  6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SEA  AND  LAYS  OF  THE 

LAND.  By  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  Author  of  “The 
Breitmann  Ballads.”  Cover  specially  designed  by  the  Author. 
Large  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

BRIEFLESS  BALLADS  AND  LEGAL 

LYRICS.  Second  Series.  By  James  Williams.  Square  crown 
8vo,  paper  covers,  price  2s. 


NOW  READY,  NO.  5,  MAY. 

THE  STRAND  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS— ILLUSTRATED  TEXT: 

Frontispiece  :  “  La  Cigale." 

Musical  Institutions  at  Home  and  Abroad:  IV.  The  Royal  Manchester  College  of  Music.  By 
Sir  Charles  Halle,  LL,D..  Principal.  Illustrations  from  Photographs. 

An  American  Opera  Tour  with  Madame  Patti.  By  Lionel  S.  Mapleson.  Illustrations  from 
Photographs. 

Madame  Fanny  Moody  and  Mr.  Charles  Manners.  Illustrations  rom  Photographs. 

“  A  Musical  Celebrity."  By  C.  L.  G.  Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Gould. 

Shakespearean  Notes."  Cartoon  by  A.  Chasemore. 

THE  gTRAND  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS— MUSIC  : 

"  Boldro"  (song).  Words  by  Hamilton  Aid£.  Music  by  Edith  A.  Dick. 

"  May  Song."  Words  by  Charles  Hcrvey.  Music  by  Arthur  Hervey. 

•*  Pack,  Clouds,  Away ! "  (song).  Words  by  Thomas  Hcywood.  Music  by  Jessie  Botterill. 

•'One  of  the  Queen's  Navee  "  (song).  Words  by  Stanhope  Grey.  Music  by  Edward  St.  Quentin. 
•'  Poor  Mother  Goose  "  (children's  song).  Words  by  Jan  L.  Lawson.  Music  from  "  Volksliedcr." 
•'  Lilies  "  (vocal  duet),  Words  by  Leigh  Hunt.  Music  by  A.  H.  Behrend. 

Petite  Valse."  By  E.  Mcyer-Helmund. 

•*  M61odie  "  (pianoforte  solo).  By  Sigismond  Stojowski. 

•'  Ronde  de  Nuit  "  (pianoforte  solo).  By  Ernest  Gillet. 

On  Part"  march  (pianoforte  solo).  By  H.  Tellam. 

Simple  Aveu  "  (pianoforte  duet).  By  Francis  Thom£. 

*  Romance  ”  (violin  and  piano).  By  O.  Pclniger, 

THE  gTRAND  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 

Nos.  x,  2,  3,  and  4  are  still  selling.  Several  reprints  have  bee  • 
found  necessary  to  meet  the  demand. 


THE  gTRAND  MUSICAL  MAGAZINE 


Price  Sixpence,  post  free  Ninepbnce 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED,  LONDON.  IW.C. 


THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 

SCOTT,  BART.  New  Edition,  selected  and  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  In  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  price  5s.  each  in  cloth,  or  6s.  each  half-bound.  Uniform 
with  the  Dry  burgh  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

HAUNTED  BY  POSTERITY.  By  W.  Earl 

Hodgson.  Crown  Svo,  price  6s. 

THE  GRASSHOPPERS.  By  Mrs.  Andrew 

Dean,  Author  of  “Isaac  Eller’s  Money,”  “A  Splendid  Cousin,” 
“Lesser’s  Daughter,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

A  JAPANESE  MARRIAGE.  By  Douglas 

Sladen,  Author  of  “  The  Japs  at  Home.”  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

PAUL  ROMER.  By  C.  Y.  Hargreaves, 

Author  of  “  Poste  Restante.”  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
price  3s.  6d. 

A,  &  C,  LACK,  SOHO  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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ON  MAY  7  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED, 

PART  I.,  price  is.,  of 

EOYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES, 

1895. 

To  be  completed  in  Five  Parts,  is.  ;  or  One  Volume,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

The  public  are  invited  to  note  the  following  facts:  — 

1. — This  is  the  ONLY  Publication  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition. 

2.  — The  Pictures  are  SUFFICIENTLY  LARGE  to  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  originals. 

3.  — The  Reproductions  this  year  will  be  superior  to  those  in 
any  previous  issue. 

4.  — The  Work  will  contain  Reproductions  of  important 
Academy  Pictures  that  will  appear  in  NO  OTHER  PUBLI¬ 
CATION. 

5. — The  Work  WILL  NOT  BE  REPRINTED. 

-%*  Orders  for  “ROYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES”  should 
at  once  be  registered  at  the  Booksellers’  and  the  Bookstalls. 


The  MAY  NUMBER  (price  is.  4d.)  of  the 

MAGAZINE  OF  ART 

IS  OF  EXTRAORDINARY  INTEREST,  AND  CONTAINS 
THE  FOLLOWING  SPECIAL  PLATES:— 

The  Frontispiece  is  a  PHOTOGRAVURE  of 
Sir  F.  LEIGHTON’S  “Greek  Girls  Playing  at  Ball.” 

The  Second  Plate  is  an  Etching  of  Monsieur  BAIL’S  picture, 
“  After  the  Day’s  Work.” 

And  in  addition  to  these  there  is  a  facsimile  reproduction  of 
A  STUDY  by  Mr.  F.  DICKSEE,  R.A.,  given  as  a 
separate  plate. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Limited,  Ludgate  Hill,  London. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


SIR  SAMUEL  BAKER  :  a  Memoir.  By  T. 

Douglas  Murray,  F.R.G.S.,  Executor  to  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  A. 
Silva  White,  Honorary  F.R.S.G.S.,  Author  of  “  The  Development  of  Africa,” 
&c.  With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Portraits.  8vo,  21s. 

TIMES. — “The  appearance  of  a  biography  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker  is  peculiarly 
opportune  at  a  moment  when  public  attention  is  turned  naturally  to  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile.  The  Nile  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth  is  the  true  subject  of  the  Memoir, 
and  the  account  which  is  given  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s  life  carries  with  it,  as  it  should 
do,  a  graphic,  lucid,  and  valuable  presentment  of  the  questions  involved  in  the 
■domination  of  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.” 

A  THENAiUM. — “The  authors  of  this  Memoir  have  performed  their  task  with 
thoroughness  and  ability.  Not  content  with  giving  an  account  of  the  personal  life 
and  public  services  of  their  hero,  they  have  fully  gone  into  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  which  influenced  and  explain  his  actions.  Whilst  doing  full  justice  to 
Baker,  they  are  not  mere  panegyrists,  and  on  occasion  they  exercise  fully,  though 
in  a  most  considerate  spirit,  the  privileges  of  critics.  .  .  .  The  authors  have  made 
excellent  use  of  numerous  letters  and  documents  not  hitherto  published.” 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. — “Baker’s  letters  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  a 
very  valuable  work.  They  embody  the  experience  of  a  life,  and,  especially  when  he 
■criticizes  the  Porte  and  prospects  of  reform  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  are,  coming  as 
they  do  from  a  friend  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  weighty  and  to  the  point.” 


EVERSLEY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND.  Two 

Courses  of  Lectures  by  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley,  K.C.M.G.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Cains  College  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  ;  and  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Globe  Svo.  5s. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  LOGIC.  Being  Ten 

Lectures  on  Judgment  and  Inference.  By  Bernard  Bosanquet,  formerly 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  3s.net. 

LATIN  POETRY.  Lectures  delivered  in  1893 

on  the  Percy  Turnbull  Memorial  Foundation  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  net. 

LECTURES  ON  PREACHING.  Delivered  in 

the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  in  April  and  May  1894.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W. 
Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN’S  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  COWPER’S  LETTERS. 

Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.,  late  Professor  of 
English  Literature,  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


EDWARD  STANFORD’S  LIS9 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA. 

By  J.  SCOTT  KELTIE, 

Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  ; 

Editor  of  “The  Statesman’s  Year-Book.” 

'W  ith  24  Maps,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

“  Those  readers  who  concern  themselves  with  the  future  development  of  Africa 
will  do  well  to  place  themselves  under  Mr.  Keltie’s  guidance,  and  study  a  book  in 
which  the  question  is  recited  in  lucid  and  temperate  narrative.  The  work  is 
liberally  furnished  with  Maps.” — Daily  News. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 
AND  TRAVEL,  REWRITTEN,  AND  WITH  NEW 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Just  ready,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

AFRICA:  Vol.  I.,  NORTH  AFRICA.  By 

A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  "Asia”  in  same  series,  “Eastern 
Geography,”  &c.  With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

“  The  preparation  of  the  book  must  have  involved  immense  and  original  labour, 
for  the  volume  in  the  former  series  by  the  late  Keith  Johnston  has  been  entirely 
superseded.  Mr.  Keane  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  his  task.” — Glasgow  He) aid. 

THE  VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED  ARE:— 

AUSTRALASIA :  Vol.  I.,  AUSTRALIA  AND 

NEW  ZEALAND.  By  A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  15s. 

“A  remarkably  useful  work,  which  exemplifies  in  a  striking  degree  the  much 
higher  ideal  and  wider  range  of  information  aimed  at  by  modem  geographers,  a* 
compared  with  their  predecessors  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.” — Times. 

AUSTRALASIA :  Vol.  II.,  MALAYSIA’AND 

THE  PACIFIC  ARCHIPELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard, 
M.D.  15s. 

“Dr.  Guillemard's  volume  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  and  accurate  account 
extant  on  the  tropical  portion  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.” — Nature. 


NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

STANFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAP  OF  AFRICA, 

embodying  the  Results  of  the  most  Recent  Explorations,  and  giving 
the  Latest  Alterations  of  Political  Boundaries.  Four  sheets,  65  in.  by 
58  in. ;  94J  miles  to  an  inch  (r  :  5,977,382).  Prices  :  Coloured  sheets, 
35s.  ;  Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  45s. ;  Mounted  to  fold  in 
case,  60s.  ;  Mounted  on  spring  roller,  £5. 


STANFORD’S  TWO-SHILLING  SERIES  OF 


TOURISTS’  GUIDES 

Fcap.  8vo,  limp  cloth,  with  Maps,  &c. 


Bedfordshire. 
Berkshire. 
Cambridgeshire. 
Channel  Islands. 
Cornwall. 
Derbyshire. 
Devon,  North. 
Devon,  South. 
Dorsetshire. 


English  Lakes. 

Gloucestershire. 

Hampshire. 

Hertfordshire. 

Kent. 

London  (Round). 
Norfolk. 
Somersetshire. 
Suffolk. 


Surrey. 

Sussex. 

Warwickshire. 
Wiltshire. 
Worcestershire. 
Wye  (The). 
Yorkshire,  East 
and  North. 
Yorkshire,  West. 


“  For  the  pedestrian,  horseman,  and  bicyclist,  a  handy  pocket  guide  is  almost 
indispensable.  Mr.  Stanford  has  estimated  the  situation  correctly,  and  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  has  made  most  creditable  provision.  Nothing  can  be  more  con¬ 
venient  than  the  volumes  of  this  little  two-shilling  county  series  ;  the  type,  though 
closely  printed,  is  clear,  and  they  are  nearly  as  light  and  twice  as  portable  as  a 
fairly  filled  cigar  case.” — Saturday  Review.  .-j 

JENKINSON’S  PRACTICAL  GUIDES 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  with  Maps,  &c. 

The  English  Lakes.  Ninth  Edition,  with  8  Maps,  6s. 
The  Isle  of  Wight.  Fifth  Edition,  with  2  Maps,  2s.  6d. 
North  Wales.  Fourth  Edition,  with  2  Maps,  6s.  6d. 
North  Wales.  Smaller  Guide.  Third  Edition,  with  | 

3  Maps,  3s.  6d. 

The  Isle  of  Man.  Third  Edition,  with  Map,  5s. 

Carlisle,  Gilsland,  The  Roman  Wall,  &e.  With  Map,  5s 

“  The  special  merit  of  these  handbooks  is  their  trustworthiness.  Mr.  Jenkinson  I 
has  visited  every  place  described,  and  travelled  by  every  route  suggested,  arid  has  I 
throughout  viewed  things  as  a  practical  guide  should  view  them.  His  directions  to  I 
the  pedestrian  are  so  minute  and  clear,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  go  wrong,  and  I 
his  advice  as  to  what  to  see  and  what  to  avoid  is  always  worth  attention.” 

A  cadetr.y. 

ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  By  the  Rev.  W. 

J.  Loftie,  B.A.  With  29  Plans,  limp  cloth,  5s. 


NORWAY.  Wilson’s  Handy  Guide.  Third 

Edition,  with  Corrections,  7  Maps,  limp  cloth,  5s. 


London :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  &  27  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 

Geographer  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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SEVENTH  EDITION. 

COMPLETING  40,00  0. 


BESIDE 


Bou|  1  in  Art  Linen, 

THE  Gilt  Top, 


By  BONNIE  6s. 

[an  BRIER 

MACLAREN.  BUSH. 

An  Edition  de  Luxe  of 

AULD 

LIGHT 


LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  FROUDE. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  Six¬ 
teenth  CENTURY.  Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  I  erms, 
1893-4.  By  James  Anthony  Froude,  late  Regius  Professor  ot 
Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS  :  a  History 

of  National  Legislation  and  Political  Events,  1774-1895.  By  JOSEPH 
West  Moors.  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER  :  a  Review  of 

Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  the  Year  1894.  8vo,  18s. 

Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the  Years  1863-1893  can  still  be  had, 
18s.  each. 

REASONABLE  FAITH  AND  HOPE: 

Sermons.  By  Reginald  E.  Molyneux,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Virginia 
Water.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

SERMON  SKETCHES  taken  from  some  of 

the  Sunday  Lessons  throughout  the  Church’s  Year.  By 
Hutchings,  M.A.,  Canon  of  York,  Rector  of  Kirby,  Misperton,  and 

D  TAoo  n 


IDYLLS. 

By  J.  M.  BARRIE. 

With  18  Etchings  by  William  Hole,  R.S.A.  Hand¬ 
somely  printed  by  Messrs.  R.  &  R.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh, 
on  English  Hand-made  Paper.  Large  post  4to,  31s.  6d. 

***  ^  few  Copies  at  £3  js.,  signed  by  Author  and  Artist , 
with  Etchings  Printed  on  Japanese  Paper. 

Mr.  Barrie's  Works. 

Bound  in  Buckram,  Gilt  Top,  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  WINDOW  IN  THRUMS. 

(THIRTEENTH  EDITION.) 

auld  licht  idylls. 

(NINTH  EDITION.) 


THE  MISTAKES  OF  MODERN  NON- 

CONFORMITY.  By  Joseph  Hammond,  LL.B.,  Vicar  of  St.  Austell 
and  Canon  of  Truro.  Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

THE  MATCHMAKER.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 

ford,  Author  of  “Mr.  Smith,"  “One  Good  Guest,"  &c.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“‘The  Matchmaker’ is  delightful.  .  .  .  We  cannot  spare  pity  for  any 
one  who,  if  weather-bound  in  country  or  town,  has  a  comfortable  chair  by 
a  good  fire,  and  ‘The  Matchmaker'  for  a  companion."— Lady  s  Pictorial. 

AN  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE.  By 

Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of  “  Lady  Baby,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  NEW  ROMANCE  OF  ADVENTURE. 

THE  JEWEL  OF  YNYS  GALON  : 

being  a  hitherto  Unprinted  Chapter  in  the  History  of  the  Sea  Rovers. 
By  Owen  Rhoscomyl.  With  12  Illustrations  by  Lancelot  speed. 

Crown  8vo,  6s.  ....... 

"Welsh  pirates  and  hidden  treasure  form  a  novel  combination,  and  out 
of  this  the  writer  has  made  a  stirring  story  .  .  .  and  the  best  writers  of 
stories  for  boys  might  ‘father’  it  without  reluctance.  The  illustrations  by 
Mr.  Lancelot  Speed  are  very  good." — World. 

“The  book  is  admirably  written  in  the  r.eo-romantic  style,  and  takes  a 
prominent  position  among  the  stories  of  the  most  popular  of  recent  schools 
of  fiction.  It  is  happily  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lancelot  Speed,  and  will  be  read 
with  unqualified  pleasure  by  all  who  take  it  up,  especially  by  Welshmen. 
— Scotsman.  _ _ 


my  lady  nicotine. 

(SIXTH  EDITION.) 

WHEN  A  MAN’S  SINGLE. 

(EIGHTH  EDITION.) 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ARMENIAN  CRISIS 

AND  THE 

RULE  OF  THE  TURK. 

By  F.  D.  GREENE,  M.A. 

With  20  Illustrations  and  a  Map.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

London :  HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27  Paternoster  Row. 

~ HEROES  OF  THE  NA  TIO/VS  ”  SERIES 

EDITED  BY 

EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s.;  roxburgh,  6s.  New  Volume  (No.  XIII.). 

JULIAN 

Philosopher  and  Emperor  and  the  Last  Struggle  of 
Paganism  against  Christianity. 

By  ALICE  GARDNER, 

Lecturer  and  Assoc,  of  Newnham  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  Full-page  Plates,  Maps,  Coins,  &c. 

Full  Prospectus  on  Application. 

_ _ _ _ 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London  ; 
and  New  York. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  May 


N  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE.  By 
Dorothea  Gerard,  Author  of 
“  Lady  Baby,”  &c.  Chaps.  XXII.- 
XXVI.  (Concluded.) 

ATURE  AND  ETERNITY.  By 
Richard  Jefferies. 

TALE  OF  THE  SEA.  By  George 
J.  Romanes. 


WHY  THE  ENGLISH  RANCHMAN 
IS  A  FAILURE.  By  an  Englishman. 
THE  MASTER  OF  BALLIOL.  By 
Miss  I.  A.  Taylor. 

A  FINLAND  PARADISE.  By  Fred. 
Whishaw. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


London  and  New  York  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

fHE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


NEW 

NUMBER  ONE. 

JJIGH-CLASS 

C 

MAY,  1895. 

REVIEW. 

HALF-A-CROWN. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


For  MAY 

re  Empire  of  the  Risen  Sun. 

By  A.  Di<5sy. 

Acquitted  on  Grounds  of  In¬ 
sanity-  ByL.S.  Forbes  Winslow, 
M.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c.  „ 

he  Decadence  of  Youth.  By  the 
Editor.  .  „  . 

ne  Garden  of  North  Africa.  By 
Captain  Charles  Rolleston. 
he  Jew  as  a  Colonist.  By  Colonel 
Albert  Goldsmid. 
n  Old  Bachelor  (Story).  By  X. 
romen  as  they  are.  By  Mrs. 
Kingscote. 


(Poem).  By 
By  Esm6 


contains : 

The  King’s  Friend 
Countess  Zichy. 

Tristan  and  Isolde. 

Stuart. 

The  Political  Aspect  of  Protec¬ 
tion.  By  Lor  Byron. 
Literature-  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

The  Drama.  By  J.  F.  Nisbet. 

The  Indian  Upanishads.  By  Sir  F.i>- 
win  Arnold,  K.C.I.E.,C.S.I.,  &c. 

A  Triad  of  Sonnets.  By  Miss  Maud 
Vyse. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 


J^N  ORGAN  OF 

J^DYANCED 

FJ1HOUGHT. 


NUMBER  ONE 
WILL  BE  READY 

EARLY  IN  MAY. 
Price  2s.  6d. 


Offices,  4  ADAM  STREET,  STRAND. 
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STANDARD  WORKS  FOR  THE  LIBRARY 

PUBLISHED  BY 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON 

PROFESSOR  MOMMSEN’S  HISTORY  OF  ROME  TO  THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

Translated  by  Dr.  DICKSON.  The  NEW  EDITION,  in  Five  Vols,  crown  8vo,  35s.  6L 

THE  ROMAN  PROVINCES.  Being  the  History  of  Rome  from  Caesar  to  Diocletian.  By 

Professor  MOMMSEN.  Translated  by  Rev.  P.  W.  DICKSON.  Two  Vols.,  8vo,  with  Maps,  36s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  CLASSICAL  LITERATURE.  By  R.  W.  Browne,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  late  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King’s  College,  London.  One  Vol.  demy  8vo,  9s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITY.  F  rom  the  German  of  Professor  Max  Duncker.  By 

EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.  A.,  LL.D.  In  Six  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  Each  Volume  can  be  obtained  separately,  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION. 

By  Sir  EDWARD  CREASY,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  Fourteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

DEAN  HOOK:  his  Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Vicar  of 

Woolbeding.  The  POPULAR  EDITION,  in  One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  with  Index  and  Portraits,  6s. 

BISHOP  THIRLW ALL’S  LETTERS  TO  A  FRIEND.  Edited  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley. 

A  much  Enlarged  Edition,  in  One  Vol.  crown  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  6s. 

THE  HEAVENS.  By  Amedee  Guillemin.  In  demy  8vo,  with  over  200  Illustrations.  12s, 
THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.  From  the  French  of  M.  Mignet.  By  Andrew 

SCOBLE.  With  Two  Portraits,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  From  the  French  of  M.  Guizot.  By  Andrew 

SCOBLE.  Crown  8vo,  with  Four  Portraits,  6s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  WAR.  From  the  German  of  Anton  Gindeley. 

By  Professor  TEN  BROOK.  In  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  24s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE,  FOURTH  EARL  OF  ORFORD.  Edited  by 

PETER  CUNNINGHAM,  F.S.A.  In  Nine  Vols,  demy  8vo,  with  Portraits,  £$  5s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  From  the  French  of  M.  Thiers. 

By  FREDERICK  SHOBERL.  With  Fifty  Engravings  on  Steel.  In  Five  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  45s. 

THE  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  William  James.  In  Six  Vols.,  crown 

8vo,  with  numerous  Portraits  on  Steel,  42s. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOINETTE.  By  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette  Campan, 

First  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Queen.  A  New  and  Annotated  Edition.  In  crown  8vo,  6s.,  with  a  Portrait 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  PALMERSTON.  By  the  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.  In  Two  Vols., 

crown  8vo,  with  Frontispiece  to  each  Volume,  12s. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  RUSSELL,  OF  TORDOWN,  NORTH  DEVON.  By  tl  A 

Author  of  “  Dartmoor  Days,”  “  Wolf-Hunting  in  Brittany,”  &c.  In  crown  8vo,  with  a  Portrait,  6s.  t  1 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  LITERARY  LIFE.  By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  In  crown  8vo, 

with  Portrait,  6s. 


THE  INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS. 


(MESSRS.  BENTLEY’S  ARE  THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  EDITIONS.) 

THE  ANNOTATED  EDITION.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Bond,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  her  Father, 

and  also  a  Note  on  the  Bibliography  of  the  Legends.  With  the  Illustrations  on  Steel  of  Cruikshank  and  Leech,  and  on  Wood  of  Tenniel. 


Du  Maurier,  Doyle,  &c. ,  and  a  Portrait  of  Mr.  Barham.  This 
hitherto  unpublished.  In  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

THE  CARMINE  EDITION.  In  small  demy  8vo,  with  a 

carmine  border  line  around  each  page.  With  Twenty  Illustrations  on 
Steel  by  Cruikshank  and  Leech,  with  gilt  edges  and  bevelled  boards, 
10s.  6d. 

THE  BURLINGTON  EDITION.  A  Cabinet  Edition,  in 

Three  Vols.,  fcap.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


Edition  also  contains  a  Reproduction  of  a  Water  Colour  by  Cruikshank 

THE  EDINBURGH  EDITION.  An  Edition  in  Large 

Type,  with  Fifty  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  Barham, 
and  Du  Maurier,  re-engraved  on  Wood  for  this  Edition,  by  George 
Pearson,  In  crown  8vo,  red  cloth,  6s. 

THE  POPULAR  EDITION.  In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  : 

Sixteen  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  Cruikshank,  Leech,  Tenniel,  and  ( 
Barham.  2s.  6d. 


London  :  RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street, 
publishers  in  ©rbinarg  to  Iber  flfoajestg  tbe  ©ueen. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  by  Ballantyne,  Hanson  &  Co. ,  at  14  Tavistock  Street,  and  Published  by  Alfred  Cuthbert  Davies  at  the  Office,  No.  38  Southampton 
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Gratis. 


THE 


WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 


Constable’s  Reprint  of  the  Author’s  Favourite 
Edition  in  48  vols,,  with  all  the  Original 
Plates  and  Vignettes. 

Foolscap  8uo,  cloth,  paper  label  title, 

Is.  6d.  net .  per  Volume. 

Also  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  Volume. 
And  half  leather,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 


READY  OH  MAY  15. 

WAVERLEY, 

2  Yols.,  420  pp.  each,  Is.  6d.  net. 


WITH  ENGRAVINGS  AFTER 


Sir  EDWIN  LANDSEER,  J.  STEPHANOFF,  &  G.  S.  NEWTON,  A.R.A. 


*  * 

* 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


THE  CRIMINOLOGY  SERIES.  Edited  by  W.  DOUGLAS  MORRISON. 
M.A.  Vol.  I.  now  ready. 

THE  FEMALE  OFFENDER. 

By  Prof.  Lombroso.  Edited,  and  with  Introduction, by  W.  D.  Morri¬ 
son.  With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
“  While  sharing  the  feeling  of  regret  felt  by  the  editor  that  this  wicked 
world  is  such  as  it  is,  we  must  congratulate  him  on  the  thoroughness  with 
which  his  unpleasant  task  has  been  executed,  a  thoroughness  which  makes  his 
work  a  notable  contribution  to  scientific  sociology.” — St.  James's  Gazette. 


This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  superbly 
light,  pure  rag  paper ,  and  bound  so 
as  to  open  quite  flat.  A  Novel  will 
be  issued  complete  every  three  weeks. 
Full  particulars  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Prospectus ,  a  copy  of  which  may 
be  obtained  of  any  bookseller  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom. 


ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO. 

14  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  WESTMINSTER. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  NATIONS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

VEDIC  INDIA. 

By  Z.  A.  Ragozin.  Map  and  Illustrations.  Cloth.  5s.  [Next  week. 


SOME  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  HOMES. 

And  their  Associations  :  Personal,  Archaeological,  and  Historic.  By 
E.  T.  Hodges.  Illustrations  by  S.  Loxton.  4to,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

[  Just  ready. 

HOLDENHURST  HALL. 

A  Romance.  By  Walter  Raymond.  Cloth,  6s.  [ Now  ready. 


SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

NAME  THIS  CHILD. 

A  Story  of  Two.  By  Wilfrid  Hugh  Chesson.  Cloth,  6s. 

“The  .  .  .  novel  may  safely  be  classed  among  the  most  sparkling  and 
entertaining  works  of  fiction  that  have  obtained  publicity  for  many  months 
past.” — Daily  Telegraph.  _ _ 


THE  NEW 
VOLUME  OF 
THE 

AUTONYM 

LIBRARY. 

THE  NEW 
VOLUME  OF 
THE 

PSEUDONYM 

LIBRARY. 


THE  TWO  STRANGERS. 

By  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 

Paper,  is.  6d.  ;  cloth,  2s. 


EVERY  DAY’S  NEWS. 

By  C.  E.  FRANCIS. 

Paper,  is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  GALLOWAY  PARISH. 

VANNA. 

By  Mark  McClellan.  Map.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 


A  FATAL  STEP. 

By  Gem.  Paper,  is. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  CAMEO  SERIES." 

MARIANA. 

By  Don  Josf«  Echegaray.  Translated  into  English  by  James 
Graham.  Photogravure  of  a  recent  Portrait  of  the  Author. 


VOLUME  I.  OF  “HALF-CROWN  NOVELS.- 


A  GENDER  IN  SATIN. 

By  Rita.  Tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


SIXTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

WILD  NATURE  WON  BY  KINDNESS. 

By  Mrs.  Brigiitwen.  Limp  cloth,  is.  6d. 

SHYLOCK  AND  OTHERS. 

Eight  Studies.  By  G.  H.  Radford.  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  HORACE  COX. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 


Now  ready,  post  8vo,  price  is.  6d.  ;  by  post,  is.  8d. 


THE  ANGLER’S  DIARY  AND  TOURIST 


FISHERMAN'S  GAZETTEER  FOR  1895.  Containing  a  Record  of  the 
Rivers  and  Lakes  of  the  World,  to  which  is  added  a  List  of  Rivers  of  Great 
Hritain  with  their  nearest  Railway  Stations.  Also  Forms  for  Registering  the 
F>sh  taken  during  the  year,  as  well  as  the  Time  of  the  Close  Seasons  and 
Angling  Licences.  By  I.  E.  B.  C.,  Editor  of  11  The  Gamekeeper  s  and  Game 
Preserver’s  Account  Book  and  Diary,”  &c. 

A  POCKET  BOOK  FOR  ANGLERS  AND  RAMBLERS. 

Crown  i2mo,  buckram,  2s.  6d.  net ;  paper  covers,  is.  6d.  net. 


A  MIXED  BAG.  A  Medley  of  Angling  Stories 

and  Sketches.  By  “  Red  Spinnek,”  Authorof  “Near  and  Far  “  By  Stream 
and  Sea,”  “Traveland  Trout."  “Waterside  Sketches,  Notable  Shipwrecks, 
44  The  Thames  from  Oxford  to  the  Pool,  &c. 


Now  ready,  price  5s. 

HORSES,  ASSES,  ZEBRAS,  MULES,  AND 

MULE  BREEDING.  By  W.  T.  Tegetmeier  and  C.  L.  Sutherland. 
This  work,  which  is  profusely  illustrated,  includes  a  detailed  description  ol  all 
the  animals  of  the  horse  tribe,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  advantages  ol  mules 
for  agricultural  and  draught  purposes,  as  shown  by  their  utiluation  in  Europe, 
America,  and  India. 

Second  Edition.  Now  ready,  price  6s. 

WILTON,  Q.C.  ;  or,  Life  in  a  Highland 

Shooting  box.  By  Mrs.  Alec  Twf.edie,  Author  of  “A  Winter  Jatifif  to 
Norway”  (with  personal  accounts  of  Nansen,  Ibsen,  Bjdrnson,  Brandes),  A 
Girl’s  Ride  in  Iceland,”  &c.  . 

•  ‘  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  has  much  to  tell  that  is  at  once  racy  and  interesting,  and  those 
who  love  the  Highlands  will  read  her  admirable  word-pictures  with  great  pleasure. 
The  story  is  eminently  readable.” — Scotsman. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Bookstalls.  In  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 


WHEN  FORTUNE  FROWNS ;  being  the  Life 


and  Adventures  of  Gilbert  Coswarth,  a  gentleman  of  Cornwall,  how  he  fought 
for  Prince  Charles  in  the  Years  1745  and  1746. and  what  Bcfel  Him  I  hereafter. 
By  Katharine  Lee  (Mrs.  Henry  Jenner),  Author  of  A  Western  Wild- 
flower,”.“  In  London  Town,”  “  Katharine  Blyth,”  “  An  Imperfect  Gentleman, 

“  Love  or  Money,”  “  In  the  Alsatian  Mountains,”  &c. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries  and  Bookstalls.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  6s. 


IN  MARKET  OVERT.  By  James  Payn, 

“By  Proxy,”  “The  Confidential  Agent,”  “A  Stumble  on  the 
’  and  with  Illustrations  by  Walter  Paget. 


Author  of 
Threshold,” 


In  the  Press.  Nearly  ready. 

MARRIED  TO  ORDER.  By  Esme  Stuart, 

Author  of  “Joan  Vellacot,”  “A  Woman  of  Forty,”  “Inscrutable,”  “The 
Power  of  the  Past,”  &c. 


Demy  8vo.  Illustrations  and  Map.  12s.  net. 


SIX  MONTHS  IN  A  SYRIAN  MONASTERY : 


being  the  Record  of  a  Visit  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Syrian  Church  in 
Mesopotamia,  with  some  account  of  the  Yazidis,  or  Devil  Worshippers  of 
Mosul  and  El  Jilwah,  their  sacred  book.  By  Oswald  H.  Barry,  B.A.,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

Now  ready,  price  5s.  net ;  by  post  5s.  4d. 


THE  ART  OF  CHESS.  By  J  ames  Mason. 


Contents — I  THE  END  GAME.  Pawns  v.  Pawns;  Minor  Pieces,  &c. ; 
Rook  v  Pawns;  Rook,  Sole  or  Supported,  against  Various  Forces;  Queen 1  v. 
Various  Forces.  II.  THE  MIDDLE  GAME.  Combination  in  General.  III. 

.....  .  .  .  1  •  1/  *  ’  T  ’ _ _ _ Ur'..  J  ' •  f  .mini  I  .0  m  A  '  k  incr  c 


1.  inc.  AillViVJL.1^  .................  ...  ...  , 

THF  OPENING  Introduction;  King's  Knights  Game;  Centre  Game;  Kings 
Gambit  Declined  ;  French  Defence  :  Centre  Counter  Game  ; 


Gambits;  King’s  Gammt  uecuucu  ,  i-  ™  ........  . . , 

Sicilian  Defence  ;  Fianchetto,  &c. ;  Queen's  Knight  s  Game  ;  Queen  Pawn  Opening  , 
Appendix  ;  the  Problem  Art. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  5s.  net ;  by  post  5s.  6d. 


WIUW11  U>U,  oou'  - - ’  v  l  .  _ 

THE  KNIGHTS  AND  KINGS  OF  CHESS. 


By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Macdonell,  B  A.  With  Portrait  and  Seventeen  Illustrations. 


Crown  8vo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  fid.  net  ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  5s.  ; 
by  post,  3d.  extra. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHESS  IN  THEORY 


IV 


AND  PRACTICE.  By  James  Mason. 

Contents.— I.  Elements  of  Chess.  II.  General  Principles.  HI.  Combination 
Exposition  of  Master  Play  Complete. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  4s.  ;  by  post,  4s.  4d. 


A  DAY  AT  MONTE  CARLO. 

Stamkr,  Author  of  “  Dolce  Napoli,”  &c. 

Royal  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Plates,  price  One  Guinea  net 


By  W.  J.  A. 


AX  y  ct.1  vj  >  v/ ,  ......  —  >  1 

MAN  HUNTING  IN  THE  DESERT:  being 


a  Narrative  of  the  Palmer  Search  Expedition,  1882-1883.  conducted  by  Si 
Charles  Warren.  By  Captain  Alfred  E.  Haynes,  Royal  Engineers.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Walter  Besant. 


Royal  8vo,  price  16s.  net ;  by  post,  t6s.  6d. 

SPORTING  DAYS  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA: 


being  Reminiscences  of  Twenty  1  rips  in  Pursuit  of  Big  Game,  chiefly  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  By  Lieut.-Col.  A.  J.  O.  Pollock,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Whymper  ard  others. 

Contents.— Chapters  I  ,  1L.  III.  The  Bear- Chapters  IV.  and  V.  The  Panther 
-Chapters  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.  The  Tiger-Chapters  IX.  and  X  The  Indian 
Bison-Chapters  XI.  and  XII.  The  Elephant— Chapter  XII I.  Deer  (Cervidff)  and 
Antelopes — Chapter  XIV.  The  Ibex— Chapters  XV.  and  XVI.  Miscellaneous. 


TEXAN  RANCH  LIFE.  By  Mary  J.  Jaques. 

Price  12s.  6d. 

Post  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  price  3s.  6d. 

SPORT  IN  ENGLAND.  Past  and  Present. 

By  Colonel  E.  C.  C.  Hartoi  r. 


London  :  HORACE  COX,  Windsor  House,  Bream’s  Buildings,  E..C. 


MR.  MURRAYS  LIST. 


NOW  READY,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR, 

From  First  to  Last. 


Extracts  from  the  Private  Letters  and  Journals  of  General  Sir  DANIEL  LYSONS, 
G.C.B.,  Constable  of  the  Tower.  With  Illustrations  from  the  Author's  ow» 
Drawings  and  Plans.  _ 


NOW  READY,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


DAY  DREAMS: 


Bein%  Thoughts from  the  Note- Book  of  a  Cripple. 

By  Major  GAMBIER  PARRY. 


NOW  READY,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SAPPHIRE  RING: 

A  New  Novel. 


By  CHARLES  GRANVILLE, 

Author  of  “  Sir  Hector  s  Watch,”  “  The  Broken  Stirrup  Leather,"  &c_ 


NEXT  WEEK. 


Crown  8vo. 


A  VAGABOND  IN  SPAIN: 


An  Account  of  a  Journey  on  Foot. 

By  C.  B.  LUFFMANN. 


THIRD  EDITION,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6<L 


AN  UNRECORDED  CHAPTER 


OF  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 


Being  the  Personal  Reminiscences  of  REGINALD  G.  WILBERFORCE,  late^ 
52nd  Light  Infantry.  Compiled  from  a  Diary  and  Letters  written  on  the  spot- 


Words  and  Music,  crown  8vo,  9s. 


A  SELECTION  OP  THE 


SONGS  OF  LADY  DUFFERIN 

(Countess  of  Gifford). 


Set  to  Music  by  Herself  and  Others. 

A  Companion  Volume  to  Songs,  Poems,  and  Verses.” 


Small  crown  8vo,  6s. 


PROGRESSIVE  REVELATION 


Or,  Through  Nature  to  God. 


By  E.  M.  CAILLARD, 

Author  of  “  Electricity,”  “  The  Invisible  Powers  of  Nature,”  &C. 


Crown  8vo,  5s. 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 


A  Sketch  of  Primitive  Religious  Beliefs  and  Practices,  and  of  the  Origin 
and  Character  of  the  Great  Systems. 

By  ALLAN  MENZIES,  D.D. 


This  book  is  sold  both  as  a  Library  Book  and  as  one  of  the  Series  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension  Monuals,  edited  by  Professor  Knight  of  St.  Andrews  University. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 


SUNSHINE  AND  HAAR. 


Some  Further  Glimpses  into  the  Life  at  Barncraig . 

By  GABRIEL  SETOUN, 

Author  of  ‘  Barncraig.’ 

“  A  second  book  from  the  author  of  *  Barncraig’  should  convince  those  left  un¬ 
persuaded  by  the  earlier  volume— if  any  such  theje  be — that  a  new  writer  has  come 
among  us  with  a  notable  gift  of  sympathy  and  insight  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of 


homely  people.” — Scotsman. 

“  A  combination  of  the  tragic,  the  pathetic,  and  the  humorous,  surpassing  aught 


With  many  Illustrations,  8vo,  21s. 


THE  EVIL  EYE: 


An  Account  of  this  Ancient  and  Widespread  Superstition. 

By  FREDERICK  THOMAS  ELWORTHY. 


A  NEW  “MURRAY.’ 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


_ 


compassed  by  two  or  three  of  his  contemporaries  who  have  attained  far  gieate- 
popularity.” — Black  and  White. 


“As  Mr.  Elworthy  justly  observes,  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  Evil  Eye  is  lost! 
in  the  obscurity  of  prehistoric  ages,  and  it  must  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  hereditary 
and  instinctive  convictions  of  mankind.  His  admirable  work  on  the  subject,  the 
interest  of  which  is  enhanced  by  nearly  200  excellent  engravings,  should  figure  in 
every  public  and  private  library  in  the  three  kingdoms.”— Daily  Telegraph. 

“A  mine  of  quaint  facts  and  illustrative  anecdotes  so  rich  that  it  is  impossible  to* 
open  the  book  without  lighting  upon  some  suggestive  passage,  or  on  some  instance 
of  those  persistent  traces  of  a  rude  faith  which  we  aptly  term  superstitions.” 

Standard. 


Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  HERTFORDSHIRE,  BEDFORD- 

SHIRE,  AND  HUNTINGDONSHIRE.  An  entirely  New  Work.  With* 
to  Maps  and  Plans. 

“The  appearance  a  a  new  4  Murray  '  is  always  a  subject  for  congratulation  :  the 
well-known  cover  seems  to  suggest  in  the  most  obvious  and  natural  manner  a  red- 
letter  day.  It  is  now  almost  sixty  years  since  John  Murray  the  second,  after  several 
years  of  travel  and  research,  wrote  and  published  the  first  of  the  celebrated  guide¬ 
books  which  have  since  smoothed  the  way  for  millions  of  travellers  and  tourists,  and 
provoked  an  army  of  imitators.” — National  Observer. 

“Now  that  Saturday  half-holiday  excursions  are,  happily,  so  much  in  vogue, 
Londoners  may  in  this  book  find  a  delightful  guide  to  many  places  of  quite  easy' 
access,  where  they  will  feel  as  rural  as  though  ‘  five  hundred  miles  from  town.  The 
number  of  interesting  places  full  of  delightful  memories  in  these  three  little  counties 
will  fairly  astonish  not  a  few  readers.  The  maps  are  good  enough  for  either  pedes¬ 
trians  or  bicyclists.” — Daily  Chronicle. 
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BOOKS. 

ECCENTRIC  SCIENCE. 

«*  The  Female  Offender.”  By  Prof.  Ca;sar  Lombroso 
and  William  Ferrero.  With  an  introduction  by  W. 
Douglas  Morrison.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

SINCE  the  scientific  faddist  has  been  let  loose  upon 
society,  life  is  growing  very  difficult  to  live.  The 
result  of  every  man  becoming  his  own  doctor  has  opened 
out  a  fine  perspective  of  nervous  disorder,  and  it  still 
remains  to  be  seen  what  “  criminal  anthropology  ”  will 
do.  This  term  is  an  invention  of  Professor  Cmsar 
Lombroso,  and  “is  really  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Douglas  Morrison,  who  stands  sponsor  for  the  English 
’translation — “an  inquiry  on  scientific  principles  into  the 
physical,  mental,  and  pathological  characteristics  of  the 
criminal  population.  ”  The  Professor  is  at  least  not  lacking 
in  that  kind  of  courage  which  rushes  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread,  and,  leaving  the  enigma  of  normal  woman¬ 
hood  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  he  carries  the  old 
curiosity  into  the  oubliettes  where  In  donna  delinquente  is 
•expiating  the  possession  of  her  “high  percentage  ol 
physical  anomalies.”  For  Dr.  Lombroso  is  as  ardent  a 
prophet  of  degeneration  as  the  redoubtable  Nordau  him¬ 
self;  and  of  all  degenerates  “the  female  offender  ’  is, 
he  avers,  the  worst.  “Woman  does  not  become  a 
•criminal  through  the  intensity  of  her  passions  (these 
being  colder  in  her),  but  through  the  explosion  of  a 
latent  tendency  to  crime  which  an  occasion  has  set  free.” 
Of  the  popular  short  cuts  to  notoriety  the  reviling  of 
woman  is  perhaps  the  shortest.  Let  the  idealist,  that 
■dog  of  a  worshipper,  wonder  and  pass  on. 

Not  only  has  Dr.  Lombroso  the  wit  to  chercher  la 


Lombroso  has  mistaken  the  tents  ot  the  New  Woman 
for  the  limbo  of  the  female  delinquent,  unless,  indeed, 
the  affinity  between  the  two  types  is  nearer  than  we 
supposed.  The  absence  of  femininity  is  at  least  equally 
characteristic,  and  in  referring  both  to  the  primitive 
original,  Dr.  Lombroso  has,  all  unconsciously  it  seems, 
stumbled  upon  a  final  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
modern  woman.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we 
feel  keenly  that  this  Italian  scientist  has  but  added  a 
fresh  terror  to  sexual  relations.  With  this  newly 
established  similarity  between  the  blushing  poisoner 
and  the  maiden  up-to-date,  he  is  a  brave  man  who  would 
risk  marriage  without  irrefutable  evidence  that  the 
cranial  diameter  ot  his  innamovata  bears  w  itness  to  her 
morality,  or  that  she  is  innocent  of  a  “  median  occipital 
fossa”  !  He  would  also  find  in  a  very  short  arm  and  a 
long  middle  finger  a  warning  to  proceed  on  purely 
platonic  lines,  while  the  presence  of  “  sessile  ears,  or 
marked  strabismus,  would  suggest  immediate  flight  as 
the  better  part  of  valour.  Marriages  will  not  be  made  in 
heaven,  or  elsewhere,  when  the  aspiring  Benedick  shall 
have  assimilated  the  Lombroso  philosophy ,  but  in  the 
anthropologist’s  consulting-room,  whither  the  embryo 
bride  of  the  future  will  repair  in  much  the  same  spirit 
as  she  now  fares  forth  to  the  photographer. 

After  Professor  Lombroso  has  pushed  these  multi¬ 
farious  physical  details  to  a  reductio  ad  absuedum ,  he 
devotes  himself  to  delineating  the  characteristics  of 
“  the  born  criminal.”  The  evil  propensities  of  this  class 
are,  he  declares,  “  more  intense  and  more  perverse  than 
those  of  their  male  prototypes.”  Prom  the  stories  by 
which  he  illustrates  this  theory,  one  may  realize  how  thin 
a  line  divides  the  criminal  impulse  from  actual  insanity. 
There  was  once  a  girl  named  Ardelouze  who  murdered 
fier  father  because  he  would  not  consent  to  her  marriage, 
although  in  a  few  months  her  attainment  of  majority 
would  have  enabled  her  to  dispense  with  his  per¬ 
mission.  Merely  stupid  crimes  of  this  sort  are  fre¬ 
quent  ;  nevertheless,  a  nice  sense  ot  the.  parts  of  speech 
is  not  entirely  incompatible  with  a  homicidal  tendency. 

‘How  I  wish,”  wrote  Aveline  to  her  lover  before  they 


JNot  only  has  Ur.  Lomoroso  ine  wit  to  cne/cntr  ui  iiuw  j.  w^n,  ...  ,.  ,  ", 

femme  in  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new,  but  to  this  murdered  her  husband  together,  we  had  accomplished 
J  ..  .  . .  ,  •  n/r..  tt _ A-t-i...-  tUot  -i.riii  free  and  haoov  :  1  must  see 


the  deed  that  will  make  us  free  and  happy  ;  I  must  see 
the  end  of  it,  for  there  is  Paradise.  At  the  turn,  of  the 
road  are  roses.”  For  the  precipitation  of  this,  end, 
moreover,  Aveline  burned  tapers  before  the  shrine  ot 
the  Madonna.  To  have  loved  this  voluptuous  devote, 
who  was  equally  artistic  with  pen  and  with  poison,  must 
have  been  a  liberal  education. 

The  occasional  criminal  is  less  interesting  and  never 
artistic.  “The  first  thing  to  be  observed,” .  writes 
Lombroso,  “  is  the  absence  ot  any  characteristic  or 
following:  "  Maaame  jarnowsicy  iounu  no  woman,  features  denoting  degeneration.  As  vve  saw  already, 
whether  normal,  criminal,  or  prostitute,  whose  frontal  54  per  cent  of  female  offenders  are  absolutely  norma  in 

diameter  was  between  95  and  105.  Salsotto,  on  the  these  respects.”.  Of  the  remaining  abnormahties  th 

-  -  -  -  ■  •  .  r  are  jjorn  criminals  and  the  modern  maidens,  both 


quality  he  adds,  like  the  deacon  in  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones’s  play,  a  remarkable  “  business  energy  and  push.’ 
These  qualities,  supplemented  by  a  tape  measure,  have 
enabled  him  to  record,  in  three  hundred  pages  of  close 
type,  that  projecting  ears  are  rather  more  frequent 
among  criminal  women  than  among  prostitutes,  though 
the  latter  class  have  the  advantage  in  cases  of  overlapping 
teeth  and  similar  epoch-making  discoveries.  To  the 
•quibbling  critic,  perhaps,  the  value  of  such  testimony' 
may  be  a  little  dashed  by  such  interpolations  as  the 
following:  “Madame  Jarnowsky  found  no  woman, 


other  hand,  found  this  measurement  in  60  per  cent  of 
poisoners,  in  51  per  cent  of  murderesses  (assassins),  and 
in  only  40  per  cent  of  infanticides.”  Dr.  Lombroso  here 
refers  to  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line  of  business  ; 
but  when  scientists  fall  out,  is  the  honest  woman  likely 
to  come  bj;  her  own?  In  any  case,  weaklings  of  the 
other  sex  who  have  no  tape-measures,  or  who  find  a 
difficulty  in  using  them,  may  take  comfort  in  the  assertion 
that  “50  per  cent  of  assassins  and  25  per  cent  of 
poisoners  blushed  at  the  mention  of  their  crime.”  There 
is,  after  all,  a  subtle  fascination  in  the  connection  of 
•carmine  cheeks  and  carbolic  acid.  Even  Villekins,  of 
immortal  memory,  may  have  detected  the  same  in  his 
Dinah. 

So  exploring  the  Inferno  of  the  female  offender,  with 
Lombroso  for  our  Virgil,  we  learn  that  “atavism  helps 
to  explain  the  rarity  of  the  criminal  type  in  woman,” 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  latent  depravity  aforesaid. 
Further,  that  “the  very  precocity  of  prostitutes — the 
precocity  which  increases  their  apparent  beauty — is 
primarily  attributable  to  atavism.  Due  also  to  it  is  the 
virility  underlying  the  female  criminal  type  ;  for  what 
we  look  for  most  in  the  female  is  femininity,  and  when 
we  find  the  opposite  in  her  we  conclude,  as  a  rule,  that 
there  must  be  some  anomaly.  And  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  significance  and  the  atavistic  origin  of  this 


being  barbarians,  such  as  every  adorable  woman  at 
heart  is,  with  an  infusion  of  the  traditional  rake  On 
the  other  hand,  the  occasional  and  hysterical,  offender 
is  a  poor  creature  if  a  normal  one,  with  an  irritating 
tendency  to  quite  unnecessary  confession  and  an  utter 
lack  of  dignity.  The  “Crimes  of  Passion”  have  a  chapter 
to  themselves,  and  their  manifestations. vary  according 
to  sex.  Lombroso  is  of  opinion  that. in  women  “we 
find  not  the  sudden  furyr  of  passion  which  blinds  even  a 
good  man  and  transforms  him  temporarily  into  a  homo- 
cide,  but  a  slower  and  more  tenacious  feeling,  which 
produces  a  ferment  of  cruel  instincts  and  allows  time  lor 
reflection  in  preparing  and  calculating  the  details  ot  the 
crime.”  In  short,  when  lovely  woman  stoops  to  murder 
she  shows  a  disposition  to  make  her  victim  aware  of  the 
very  taste  and  texture  of  death  before  the  end  comes. 
She  desires  that  vengeance  which  is  sweetness  long  drawn' 
out  rather  than  the  maladroit  stroke  dealt  by  reckless 
passion.  Lombroso  thinks  she  has  less  passion  to  deal 
such  blows  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  she  lacks  both 
strength  and  courage,  and  has  developed  a  pretty  talent 
for  deliberation  out  of  centuries  of  inherent  weakness. 
Our  Professor  nourishes,  in  spite  of  his  tape-measure, 
not  a  few  illusions  concerning  the  eternal  feminine, 
whether  normal  or  criminal.  Having  swallowed  the 


stand  the  sigmncance  ana  me  atavistic  origin  01  mis  wucu.ci  ..w,  ° _ „f/,frnmnW 

anomaly,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  virility  was  camel  of  anthropology,  he  strains  at  1  ’e  ^  f  J?  ' 

one  of  the  special  features  of  the  savage  woman.”  We  emotion,  and  knows  her  alone  who  ias  C  L 

are  inclined  to  think  from  this  contention  that  Dr.  lasting.  The  female  offender  has,  as  1  L  L’  k 
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his  nerves,  till  “the  illimitable  poem  ”  of  womanhood 
has  become  but  the  length  of  a  bone,  and  her  infinite 
variety  but  an  affair  of  decimal  fractions.  So,  truly, 
this  Italian  philosopher  might  say  with  Euripides : 
“The  violence  of  ocean  wave  or  of  devouring  flame 
is  terrible,  terrible  also  is  poverty;  but  woman  is  more 
terrible  than  all  else.” 

PRINCE  HENRY  THE  NAVIGATOR. 

“  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator.”  By  C.  R.  Beazley. 
New  York  and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1895. 

EW  subjects  could  be  more  fascinating  than  that  of 
the  volume  before  us.  Yet  we  confess  to  a  certain 
feeling  of  disappointment  on  closing  it.  Extremely 
interesting,  it  yet  fails  of  being,  as  we  hoped  it  might 
be,  enthralling.  Why  is  this  ?  The  cause,  we  think, 
lies  not  so  much  in  the  author’s  treatment  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  though  we  shall  have  some  criticisms  to  make  on 
that  ground  also,  as  in  the  conditions  of  his  scheme. 
What  that  scheme  is  Mr.  Beazley  tells  us  in  his  preface. 
“Our  subject  has  been  strictly  historical,  but  a  history 
in  which  a  certain  life,  a  certain  biographical  centre, 
becomes  more  and  more  important”;  the  history,  in 
fact,  of  geographical  progress  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  culminating  in  the  achievements  of  Prince  Henry 
himself.  A  fascinating  scheme,  certainly ;  but  how 
immense !  It  is,  doubtless,  unreasonable  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Beazley  because,  having  set  out  to  write  on 
a  certain  plan,  he  has  kept  to  that  plan  ;  but  we  cannot 
help  wishing  that,  considering  the  necessary  limits  of 
his  volume,  he  did  not  limit  his  scheme  proportionately. 
The  book  belongs  to  the  “  Heroes  of  the  Nations  ” 
series,  which  we  conceive  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
general  reader  (mysterious  and  elusive  entity  !)  rather 
than  the  historical  student.  Perhaps  this  is  a  mis¬ 
conception  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  cannot  persuade  our¬ 
selves  that  the  present  volume  of  the  series  is  likely  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  either.  There  is  so  strong  an 
element  of  personal  daring  and  adventure  in  all  his¬ 
tories  of  discovery,  that  a  certain  copiousness,  garrulity 
almost,  is  necessary  to  make  the  narration  cohere.  Mr. 
Beazley  gives  little  touches  of  the  picturesque,  glimpses 
of  strange  countries,  from  the  notes  of  Abbot  Daniel  or 
of  Marco  Polo  ;  but  his  scheme  obliges  him  to  press 
on,  to  dismiss  the  greatest  travellers  in  a  few  chapters  ; 
so  that,  what  the  expert  will  regard  as  mere  crumbs 
from  his  table,  is  an  indigestible  meal  to  the  ordinary 
reader. 

After  all,  however,  this  is  only  to  state  the  difficulties 
with  which  Mr.  Beazley  had  to  contend.  Granting  the 
conditions  imposed,  and  a  little  thought  suffices  to 
realize  how  immensely  hard  these  were,  we  must  allow 
that  he  has  produced  a  work  of  indisputable  interest 
and  of  distinct  value.  As  we  have  said,  a  complete 
success  would  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  impossible 
even  for  the  most  experienced  story-teller :  but  Mr. 
Beazley  has  thorough  command  of  his  facts,  and  his 
narrative,  though  marred  a  little  by  repetitions,  is  clear. 
And,  on  the  whole,  his  claim  is  justified  that  he  has 
supplied  the  want  of  “  a  connected  account,  from  the 
originals  known  to  us,  of  the  expansion  of  Europe 
through  geographical  enterprise  ”  within  the  period 
chosen.  As  to  the  value  of  the  reproductions  of  early 
maps,  we  do  not  quite  share  Mr.  Beazley’s  opinion  : 
they  are  so  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  so  ill  printed, 
that  half  their  value  is  lost.  An  amusing  game  might 
be  played,  the  point  of  which  would  be  to  guess 
at  the  countries  intended  ;  for  the  difficulty  of  know¬ 
ing  which  is  land  and  which  sea  is  heightened  by 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  maps  are  set.  To 
the  grave  student  their  value  is  no  more  than  that  of 
a  rough  index  to  the  progress  of  cartography.  Should 
Mr.  Beazley  expand  the  first  half  of  his  book  into 
a  larger  work,  we  hope  that  he  will  secure  repro¬ 
ductions  of  better  quality  and  more  adequate  size. 
Such  expansion  would  probably  improve  the  work  from 
every  point  of  view.  For  his  present  cramped  condi¬ 
tions  seem  also  to  have  paralyzed  his  style  :  the  need  of 
getting  in  so  many  facts  prevents  its  flow  :  so  that,  as 
a  piece  of  literature,  the  book  cannot  rank  very  high. 
Perhaps  bad  habits  caused  by  lecturing  to  Oxford  under- 
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graduates  have  operated  to  this  end.  Now  and  then  w\ 
have  a  disagreeable  feeling  that  we  are  being  given\ 
handy  “tips”  for  use  in  a  future  examination.  Through-  \ 
out  there  is  a  lack  of  fusion,  of  enthusiasm,  of  imagina-  ' 
tion.  Yet  what  a  subject  it  is  for  imaginative  treatment  ! 

The  reader,  placed  at  the  outset  in  that  little  world  of 
the  tenth  century,  that  island  of  known  country  sur¬ 
rounded  by  unpenetrated  darkness,  should  feel  with  each 
generation  the  growing  restlessness  that  strikes  out 
paths,  little  by  little,  into  the  unknown  :  he  should  be 
made  to  wander  with  the  Vikings  over  Arctic  seas  to 
North  America,  or  to  pierce  with  them  the  vast  deserts 
of  Russia  :  to  sail  with  the  Arab  merchants  down  the 
Eastern  shores  of  Africa  :  and  to  explore  with  Marco 
Polo  the  extremities  of  Asia.  Not  that  we  miss  in  Mr. 
Beazley’s  writing  the  cheap  picturesque  of  some  his¬ 
torians  ;  but  a  more  imaginative  presentment  of  each 
period  would  enable  the  reader  to  seize  more  firmly  the 
importance  of  each  new  discovery  as  it  comes. 

Of  Prince  Henry  himself,  Mr.  Beazley  tells  us  nothing 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Major’s  life.  But  it  is  a 
story  which  may  well  be  retold  ;  for  Henry’s  fame  is  far 
less  than  his  genius  merits.  In  this  country  he  is 
scarcely  a  name.  Of  all  the  Englishmen  who  every 
year  pass  the  red  cliffs  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  on  their  way 
East,  or  coming  home,  how  many  remember  Nelson, 
how  few  think  of  Henry  of  Portugal  !  Yet  it  was  on  this 
bare  promontory  that  he  set  up  his  observatory,  built 
harbour  and  ships,  studied,  schemed,  and  lived  :  from 
here  that  annually  he  launched  his  vessels,  like  arrows 
from  a  bow,  aiming  them  towards  a  mark  he  only 
guessed  at.  It  was  the  life  of  a  recluse,  yet  a  life  of 
absorbed  energy  ;  and  no  home  could  have  been  fitter, 
set  as  it  was  on  the  extreme  limit  of  Western  Europe, 
looking  out  on  the  yet  unconquered  Atlantic.  Only 
after  many  rebuffs  did  the  adventurous  caravels  make 
way  into  the  “sea  of  darkness.”  At  last,  Bojador,  the 
obstinate  cape,  is  rounded  ;  then  Rio  d’Ouro  is  reached, 
and  a  landing  on  the  African  coast  achieved  ;  several 
years  later  Cape  Blanco  is  passed  ;  then  Cape  Palmar, 
and  the  Senegal  is  entered  :  and  so  the  story  grows,  each 
voyage  gaining  a  little  on  the  last.  The  climax  of  it 
all,  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Diaz,  the  opening  of  the  route  to  India,  Henry 
was  destined  not  to  see.  But  not  only  was  the  original 
impulse  his,  not  only  was  it  his  superb  patience  and 
invincible  faith  that  made  the  discovery  possible  so 
soon  ;  but  the  actual  portion  of  the  work  done  before 
his  death  was,  as  Mr.  Beazley  points  out,  incomparably 
the  more  difficult  portion.  Strangely  and  intensely 
modern  in  an  age  when  feats  of  arms  and  personal 
magnificence  counted  for  everything,  Henry  found  that 
“  Man’s  foe  is  ignorance  ;  and  the  true  soldier 
May  sit  at  home,  and  in  retirement  win 
Kingdoms  of  knowledge.” 

The  laurels  won  so  early  at  Ceuta,  which  procured  him 
such  fame  that  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  the  King  of 

Castile  and  the  King  of  England— Henry  of  Agincourt— _ 

offered  him  the  command  of  their  armies,  did  not  entice 
him  to  attempt  military  renown.  Except  for  the  ill-fated 
expedition  to  Tangier,  he  sheathed  his  sword  for  good. 

It  is,  doubtless,  this  austerity  of  devotion  to  a  great  faith 
and  cause,  something  remote  and  studious  in  his  whole 
career,  which  prevents  him  enjoying  the  romantic  fame 
of  the  brilliant,  adventurous  sea-captains,  the  Drakes, 
the  Cabots,  the  Frobishers,  who  owed  so  much  to  him. 

His  work  of  creating,  administering,  bringing  to  a  focus 
the  growing  mass  of  knowledge,  was  fully  as  practical, 

Mr.  Beazley  well  argues,  as  that  of  the  captains  he  sent 
out ;  his  results  were  greater,  if  his  popular  fame  suffered 
thereby.  Few  single  lives  have  done  as  much  to  change 
the  world  for  men  ;  none  ever  fought  a  nobler  battle  in 
the  “liberation  war  of  humanity.”  We  English,  of  all 
men,  who  have  gained  more  than  any  nation  from  his 
labours,  who  have  followed  his  footsteps  and  inherited  ; 
his  dreams,  owe  an  especial  honour  to  his  name  ;  the 
more  so  that  he  is  partly  of  our  own  blood  and  halt  an 
Englishman.  The  portrait  of  him,  in  mourning  dress 
(Mr.  Beazley,  by  a  slip,  has  printed  “morning”),  in  the 
MS.  of  Azurara’s  book,  reveals  him  with  the  massive 
strength  and  frank  vitality  of  his  father,  but  subtly 
impressed  with  an  intellectual  fineness,  an  air  ot 
spirituality  and  thoughtful  concentration,  drawn  from 
his  English  mother,  the  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt. 
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A  PRIMER  OF  EVOLUTION. 

“A  Primer  of  Evolution.”  By  Edward  Clodd.  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 


A 


PART  from  Mr.  Clodd’s  gift  of  easy  exposition  and 
_  _  pleasant  language,  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  no  an 
amateur  of  many  sciences  like  him  is  not  in  a  better 
position  to  write  on  evolution  for  the  masses  than  one 
whose  name  would  carry  more  scientific  weight..  There 
are  many  men  of  science  whose  gifts  and  attainments 
mio-ht  lead  us  to  expect  from  them  even  a  better  book 
than  Mr.  Clodd’s,  but  we  fear  their  attempt  would  fail 
to  satisfy  our  expectation.  The  specialist  in  science 
would  be  careful  about  many  things,  and  might  easily 
neglect  the  one  thing  needful,  the  perfect  subordination 
of  the  details  to  the  broad  generalizations  of  the  subject. 
We  may  say  at  once  that  we  think  Mr.  Clodd  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  his  difficult  task,  and  we  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  his  book  to  all  general  readers,  and 
more  particularly  to  those  who,  without  having  an  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  natural  sciences,  wish  to  know  the  broad 
arguments  for  evolution,  and  the  general  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Clodd  through  the 
details  of  his  book.  No  two  persons  would  choose  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  set  of  illustrating  facts,  or  would  con¬ 
dense  in  the  same  places.  But  in  displaying  evolution 
from  stellar  matter  to  man  there  are  three  notable  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  we  shall  review  shortly  Mr.  Clodd  s  treatment 
of  each. 

There  is  the  first  beginning  of  things.  Matter  and 
energy,  says  Mr.  Clodd,  we  must  conceive  of  as  eternal. 
“  But  as  everything  points  to  the  finite  duration  of  the 
universe  as  we  know  it — for  what  now  it  is  it  once  was 
not,  and  its  state  is  ever  changing — we  must  make  a 
start  somewhere.  ‘  All  sciences  start  with  hypotheses, 
and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  posit  a  state  when 
the  atoms,  with  their  inherent  forces  and  potential 
energies,  stood  apart  from  one  another.  Not  evenly 
distributed,  else  force  would  have  drawn  them  together 
as  a  uniform  spherical  mass  round  a  common  centre  of 
gravity,  and  energy,  awakened  by  the  collision  of  atom 
with  atom,  would  have  passed  profitlessly  in  the  form  of 
heat  to  the  ethereal  medium.”  This  is  taking  the  ditch 
with  a  bold  leap,  but  we  cannot  see  that  it  lands  Mr. 
Clodd  and  his  readers  otherwise  than  in  the  mud.  The 
uneven  distribution  of  primitive  matter  is  no  satisfying 
solution  of  the  beginning  of  things.  It  is  a  postulate 
that  contains  all  the  difficulties  of  the  conclusion.  We 
fancy  the  mistake  lies  in  saying  “  we  must  begin  some¬ 
where.”  By  all  means  trace  back  the  solar  system  to  a 
nebular  condition,  like  many  of  the  existing  nebulae. 
Beyond  that  leave  things.  We  know,  as  Mr.  Clodd 
admits  in  this  book,  almost  nothing  certain  about  star- 
sown  space.  Perhaps  the  mapping  of  the  heavens  may 
reveal  eventually  some  system  of  the  systems,  something 
that  shall  co-ordinate  the  birth  of  a  system  of  sun  and 
planets  with  the  general  distribution  of  matter  in  the 
universe.  If  such  further  knowledge  come,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  evolution  may  be  pushed  back  yet  another  stage  : 
at  present  it  seems  futile  and  useless  to  posit  a  chaotic 
beginning.  Start  from  our  own  solar  system  :  that 
must  be  beginning  enough  for  us,  until  we  come  to 
know  something  of  the  relation  of  our  system  to 
others. 

The  next  and  infinitely  easier  difficulty  is  the  origin  of 
life.  Mr.  Clodd  very  naturally  assumes  that  life  is  far 
older  than  the  record  of  it,  and  that  as  the  earth  cooled 
it  appeared  first  at  the  poles.  But  for  the  manner  of  its 
origin  he  says  only  something  vague  about  electricity 
causing  combinations  that  would  not  otherwise  occur. 
Here  again  we  think  that  Mr.  Clodd  goes  beyond  the 
facts.  He  is  perfectly  right  in  minimizing  the  special 
mystery  of  life.  “  Although  the  living  thing  affects  us 
much  more  nearly  than  lifeless  stones  and  rain,  it  hides 
no  profounder  mystery  than  they.”  Let  him  make  all 
the  necessary  comparisons  between  protoplasm  and  un¬ 
stable  compounds.  Let  him  state  how  the  chemist  is 
gradually  emulating  the  productions  that  have  been 
always  associated  with  what  used  to  be  called  vital  force. 
Having  got  the  beginner  so  far,  let  him  leave  things 
there,  as  problems  awaiting  solution,  approaching 

solution  if  you  like.  The  suggestion  of  electricity  is  the 
vN 


merest  illusion,  an  obvious  deus  cx  wachitiu,  that  can 
satisfy  no  intelligent  curiosity.  _  _ 

With  his  treatment  of  the  last  question,  the  origin  of 
consciousness,  we  are  in  full  agreement  with  Mr.  Clodd. 

“  The  gulf  between  consciousness  and  the  movement  of 
the  molecules  of  nerve-matter,  measurable  as  these  are, 
is  impassable  :  we  can  follow  the  steps  of  the  mechanical 
processes  of  nerve-changes  till  we  reach  the  threshold 
which  limits  the  known,  and  beyond  that  barrier  we 
cannot  go.” 

ABOUT  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

“  A  History  of  Northumberland.”  Vol.  II.  By  Edward 
Bateson.  Newcastle  :  Andrew  Reid  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Whittingham  Vale  :  its  History,  Traditions,  and  Folk¬ 
lore.”  By  David  Dippie  Dixon.  Newcastle  :  R. 
Redpath.  1895. 

“  Northumberland  Words  :  a  Glossary.”  By  R.  Oliver 
Heslop.  Vol.  II.  London  :  English  Dialect  Society. 
1894. 

THE  appearance  on  our  table  simultaneously  of. three 
volumes  dealing  with  the  antiquities  and  history 
of  the  northernmost  English  county  suggests  that 
Northumberland  must,  at  the  present  moment,  be 
attracting  a  great  deal  of  literary  attention.  The  days 
of  county  histories  in  folio  are  over  ;  but  the. antiquaries 
of  a  later  age  are  not  more  reserved  in  detail,  although 
their  volumes  are  less  massive.  When  Mr.  Bateson  s 
“History  of  Northumberland”  is  completed,  it  will  surely 
form  a  library  in  itself.  The  first  volume  went  no  further 
than  the  parish  of  Bamborough  and  the  chapelry  of 
Belford.  This  second  instalment,  though  a  fat  quarto 
of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  still  remains  within  the 
boundaries  of  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  division  of  the  county. 
At  this  rate  the  “History  of  Northumberland”  can 
hardly  be  completed  in  fewer  than  a  dozen  such  volumes. 
Half  of  what  lies  before  us  deals  with  Embleton  and.  its 
landward  neighbour,  Ellingham  ;  the  rest  with  Howick, 
Long  Houghton,  and  Lesbury  parishes.  We  are 
brought,  therefore,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ain  ,  but  Alnwick 
still  defies  us,  as  though  we  were  a  body  of  Border 
raiders.  The  castle  of  Dunstanburgh  is  the  most 
interesting  building  in  the  district  under  consideration.; 
but  Rock  and  the  Vicarage  of  Embleton  have  archi¬ 
tectural  pretensions.  In  a  district  very  thinly  populated, 
Alnmouth,  a  decayed  borough,  is  now  the  only  important 

village.  . 

That  the  history  of  our  parishes  should  be  recorded  is 
no  doubt  important,  but  we  hardly  know  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  it  on  so  vast  a  scale.  This  book  reminds 
us  of  the  country  which  its  describes,  open,  broad,  and 
healthy,  with  a  few  objects  of  great  antiquity  and 
genuine  interest,  yet  in  other  respects  empty  and  un¬ 
exhilarating.  We  know  few  drearier  walks  than  that 
between  Dunstanburgh  and  the  station  at  Christonbank, 
although  the  pedestrian  may  be  cheered  by  sparkling 
vistas  of  the  remote  Cheviot  Hills  ;  we  know  few  pieces 
of  literature  more  dispiriting  than  the  hundred  and  odd 
pages  here  dedicated  to  the  parish  of  Ellingham,  in  spite 
of  all  its  information  about  the  De  Gaugys  and  the  De 
Cliffords.  But  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  to  approach 
a  county  history,  and  we  acknowledge  the  merit  and  the 
value  of  this  huge  compilation,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
library  of  every  loyal  Northumbrian.  We  note  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Bateson  is  no  longer  to  appear  as  that  of 
editor,  but  it  is  not  stated  who  will  succeed  him  in  the 
labours  which  he  has  conducted  with  remarkable  energy 
and  research. 

Mr.  David  Dippie  Dixon  has  not  been  able  to  wait 
until  the  “History  of  Northumberland”  should  reach 
Whittingham  Vale,  although  it  is  now  at  his  very  doors, 
with  nothing  but  the  demesnes  of  Alnwick  dividing  him 
from  it.  It  really  seems,  in  the  circumstances,  a  little 
needless  to  devote  an  entire  volume  to  Whittingham, 
and  Mr.  Dixon  might  surely  have  placed  his  notes  at  Mr. 
Bateson’s  disposal.  His  book  forms  a  rambling  guide 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ain,  a  country  mildly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  Roman  remains  and  its  pretty  wooded 
scenery.  It  contains  the  beautiful  little  1  ransitional 
church  of  Alnham,  the  mansion  of  Eslington,  Callaby 
Castle,  and  the  Border  tower  of  Whittingham.  Mr. 
Dixon  quotes  an  extraordinary  amount  of  bad  local 
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verse,  and  tells  a  great  many  stories  which,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  have  given  amusement  to  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  the  parishes  of  Edlingham  and  Eglingham.  If 
we  are  not  equally  amused  on  all  occasions,  the  fault  is 
ours,  and  not  that  of  Mr.  David  Dippie  Dixon. 

The  glossary  of  words  used  in  the  county  of  North¬ 
umberland  and  on  the  Tyneside,  which  the  English 
Dialect  Society  began  to  publish  in  1892,  is  at  last 
completed.  It  is  a  useful  publication,  but  we  cannot 
help  noticing  with  regret  that  this  class  of  books  is 
becoming  more  and  more  lengthy  and  verbose.  In 
1875  the  English  Dialect  Society,  in  its  early  modest 
days,  was  content  with  one  small  volume  for  the  words 
of  West  Somerset.  It  cost  three  shillings  and  sixpence, 
while  to  buy  “Northumberland  Words”  we  must 
expend  two  pounds.  This  tendency  to  increased  elabo¬ 
ration  is  indulged  at  the  cost  of  concentration.  To 
expand  the  publications  of  the  English  Dialect  Society, 
a  great  deal  is  printed  which  is  really  of  little  value. 
Many  articles  are  admitted  which  have  slight  local 
interest,  and  belong  to  Northumberland  no  more  than 
to  Warwickshire  or  Cornwall.  “  Pitch  and  toss”  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  first-named  county,  nor  is  the  verb 
to  “plop”  unknown  south  of  the  Tyne.  Mere  mis¬ 
spellings,  moreover,  and  vulgar  corruptions  of  common 
words  have  little  place  in  a  glossary  of  the  dialect  of  a 
county.  In  the  midst  of  a  good  deal  that  is  of  trifling 
importance,  however,  some  curious  and  valuable  sur¬ 
vivals  will  be  discovered  in  the  pages  of  “  Northumber¬ 
land  Words,”  in  the  collection  of  which  Mr.  Heslop  has 
shown  a  laudable  zeal. 


A  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMICS. 

“Outlines  of  English  Industrial  History.”  By  W. 

Cunningham,  D.D.,  and  Ellen  A.  McArthur.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Historical  Series.  The  University  Press. 

1895. 

\\ yHEN  the  reviewer  comes  across  a  scientific  work 
bearing  the  title  of  “Introduction”  to  this  or 
that,  he  has  reason  to  expect  that  several  hours  or  days 
of  good  tough  reading  are  in  front  of  him.  Anybody 
but  a  tiro  knows  that  the  name  expresses  only  the 
modesty  of  the  writer,  and  that  introductions,  like  pre¬ 
faces,  should  come  at  the  end.  In  the  same  way  the 
unassuming  word  “Outlines”  suggests  a  book  which 
will  be  read  with  profit  only  by  those  who  already  know 
a  good  deal  of  the  subject  outlined,  and  will  be  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  a  book  for  beginners.  When, 
then,  it  is  remembered  that  Dr.  Cunningham  is  the 
author  of  the  two  large  volumes  entitled  “  The  Growth 
of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,”  the  natural  in¬ 
ference  is,  that  a  book  which  covers  the  same  ground 
in  274  pages  will  be  very  much  what  is  vulgarly  known 
as  a  “  boiling  down,”  with  all  the  interest  taken  out — 
on  the  principle  opposite  to  that  on  which  histories  are 
written  for  children  where  only  the  stories  are  left.  It 
is  a  relief  to  find  that  the  present  “Outlines”  is  very 
far  from  being  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is,  of  course, 
based  on  the  researches  by  which  Dr.  Cunningham  has 
made  his  name  as  a  historical  economist,  but  it  is  a  real 
addition  to  these  researches.  It  gives  what  one  felt  to 
be  wanting  in  the  larger  work,  a  kind  of  sketch  plan  by 
which  to  group  the  somewhat  confusing  mass  of  detail; 
and,  in  doing  so,  it  presents  English  industrial  history 
as  an  intelligible  and  sometimes  even  a  conscious  de¬ 
velopment.  Premising  that  it  is  always  difficult  to 
summarize  what  is  already  a  summary,  the  plan  may  be 
described  as  follows. 

The  first  chapters  treat  of  the  mingling  of  races  whose 
characteristics  have  made  the  English  worker  what  he 
is,  and  of  the  physical  environment  which  has  determined 
his  industries  along  certain  lines.  Without  wasting 
much  time  on  what  has,  after  all,  little  more  than  a 
historical  interest,  the  making  of  England  before  the 
Conquest,  the  authors  begin  Our  industrial  history 
proper  with  the  thirteenth  century.  Here  the  distinctive 
feature  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  absence  of  national 
feeling  and  national  policy.  In  rural  England  till  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  manor  is  the  unit  : 
the  self-contained  village  organization,  supporting  itself 
and  ruled  from  within,  scarcely  touching  a  national  life 
in  any  point  but  that  of  the  fiscal  obligation  of  each 


manorial  lord.  Here,  indeed,  is  neither  individual  no\ 
state.  How  this  manorial  organization  broke  down,\ 
and  villeinage  came  to  an  end,  on  the  economic  con-  ' 
vulsion  following  the  Black  Death,  is  well  known. 

In  the  towns  we  find  a  similar  condition  of  isolation. 
In  Domesday  Book  even  the  principal  towns  show  little, 
if  any,  trace  of  common  municipal  life.  A  great  many 
of  them,  indeed,  grew  up  under  manorial  patronage,  so 
that  their  earlier  history  is  really  the  story  of  a  pros¬ 
perous  manor.  The  bulk  of  them  probably  came  into 
existence  as  centres  of  commerce,  and  developed  only 
gradually  into  centres  of  industry.  But  the  history  of  the 
towns  before  the  Crusades  is  very  obscure,  and  anything 
like  a  typical  development  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
Almost  the  only  thing  in  which  they  agree  is  the  self- 
contained  character  of  each  borough  and  its  exclusive¬ 
ness  against  the  “foreigner,”  meaning  by  the  word 
those  foreign  to  the  town,  whether  aliens  or  English¬ 
men.  How  they  got  their  charters  ;  how  municipalities 
grew  out  of  guilds,  or  in  some  connection  or  other 
with  guilds  ;  how  guilds  shaped  the  municipal  life, 
&c.,  is  told  with  as  much  clearness  as  the  nature  of 
the  subject  permits.  Up  till  this  point  we  have  what 
is  characterized  as  “subsistence  farming”  and  sub¬ 
sistence  industry. 

The  beginnings  of  national  economic  life  are  seen  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  is  pointed  out  how,  under 
the  personal  care  of  this  “  Father  of  English  Com¬ 
merce,”  something  dimly  like  a  free-trade  policy  may 
be  traced  in  the  encouragement  given  to  alien  merchants 
and  craftsmen,  and  in  the  facilities  given  for  the  export 
and  import  of  certain  goods.  It  was  at  least,  as  Bacon 
saw,  a  policy  which  took  plenty  as  the  economic  aim. 
But  under  the  Tudors  there  appears  a  complete  reversal 
of  all  this,  in  what  developed  ultimately  into  the  mer¬ 
cantile  system.  While  the  interest  of  the  producer,  so 
far  as  regards  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  work,  is  the 
dominant  one,  the  interests  both  of  producers  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  postponed  to  a  policy  which  aims  first  at 
political  greatness.  The  following  out  of  this  policy  is 
considered  at  length,  in  separate  chapters,  from  the  side 
of  the  food  supply,  the  industrial  life,  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  development  which  gave  England  her  supremacy 
on  the  sea.  Two  other  chapters  consider  the  general 
economic  policy  underlying  the  whole,  and  the  changes 
in  money  and  finance  induced.  This  part  of  the  book  is 
very  well  done.  In  particular  should  be  noticed  the 
explanation  given  of  what  has  been  so  often  denounced 
by  deductive  economists  as  folly,  viz.,  the  policy  pur¬ 
sued  in  reference  to  the  precious  metals  by  great  states¬ 
men  who  probably  were  not  so  short-sighted  as  those 
who  have  condemned  them.  “Those  who  were  most 
decided  about  the  advantage  of  procuring  treasure  were 
equally  clear  that  gold  and  silver  were  valuable  only  by 
convention  and  not  in  their  own  nature.” 

The  period  of  regulation  from  above  lasted  till  circum¬ 
stances,  voiced  by  Adam  Smith,  laid  down  the  new 
canons  of  industrial  freedom  and  the  mutual  advantage 
of  international  trade.  The  industrial  revolution  which 
dates  the  modern  era  at  the  accession  of  George  III., 
with  its  inventions,  its  struggle  between  water  and 
steam  power,  its  abuses  leading  to  the  Factory  Acts, 
the  reformation  of  the  Poor  Law,  &c.,  is  treated  of  at 
length,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  the 
thoroughgoing  money-economy  has  reacted  on  social 
institutions  and  brought  about  the  anxious  problems  of 
the  present  day. 

Where  the  authors  abandon  this  historical  plan,  as  in 
the  later  chapters,  and  seek  rather  to  gather  up  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  early  problems  and  present-day  ones,  the 
book  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory.  There  is,  of  course, 
nothing  in  chapters  like  that  of  “Labour  and  Capital  ” 
but  what  is  conspicuously  sensible  and  moderate,  but 
they  are  open  to  the  criticism  of  being  a  little  well-worn 
and  scarcely  filling  out  the  conception  of  “historical 
outlines.”  There  is  appended  a  Chronological  Table, 
arranged  according  to  economic  categories,  from  400  a.d. 
downwards.  This  will  be  much  appreciated  by  econo¬ 
mists  who  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  lay  their  hand  on 
an  economic  date. 

On  the  whole  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  book  of  similar 
size  has  covered  the  ground  in  nearly  so  adequate  a 
manner,  and  the  authors  may  be  congratulated  on  a 
distinct  service  alike  to  history  and  tr  economics. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Messrs.  WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 


SOCIAL  EVOLUTION.  By  Benjamin  Kidd. 

New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  (in  NA  TURK).— “  A  very  remarkable  book,  and 
one  which  must  have  a  good  effect  in  preparing  students  of  sociology  for  the 
inevitable  changes  which  are  rapidly  coming  upon  us.  It  is  thoroughly  scientific  111 
its  methods.” 

SPEAKER.—"  It  is  an  extraordinarily  bracing  and  inspiriting  work.  .  .  Its 
brilliant  and  profound  generalization,  and  its  original  application  of  new  biological 
views  demand  the  attention  of  all  students  of  society.  ’ 

ECHO.— “One  of  those  books  which  ought  to  be  read  and  reread  and  approached 
after  the  first  blare  of  trumpets  has  died  away.  *  Social  Evolution  ’  will  stand  this 
cold-blooded  study.  Every  page  bears  traces  of  the  wide  reading,  the  intellectual 
power  and  command,  and  the  mental  digestion  of  the  author.’ 

EVERSLEY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  ENGLAND.  Two 

Courses  of  Lectures  by  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley,  K  C.M.G.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor 
of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Cains  College  ;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  ;  and  Honorary  Member 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Globe  Svo.  5s. 

GUARDIAN . — “There  is  no  need  to  praise  so  excellent  a  book.” 

THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  LOGIC.  Being  Ten 

Lectures  on  Judgment  and  Inference.  By  Bernard  Bosanquet,  formerly 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  net. 

AESTHETIC  PRINCIPLES.  By  H  ENRY 

Rutgers  Marshall,  M.A.,  Author  of  “  Pain,  Pleasure,  and  -Esthetics.” 
Crown  8vo,  5s.  net, 

LATIN  POETRY.  Lectures  delivered  in  1893 

on  the  Percy  Turnbull  Memorial  Foundation  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  net. 

LECTURES  ON  PREACHING.  Delivered  in 

the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  in  April  and  May  1894.  By  the  Right  Rev.  W. 
Boyd  Carpenter,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.  By 

Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  Langworthy  Professor  of  Physics 
in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  Professor  of  the  Victoria  University. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition.  Fcap  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

OUTLINES  OF  SOCIAL  THEOLOGY.  By 

William  de  Witt  Hyde,  D.D.,  President  of  Bowdsin  College.  Crown 
8  vo,  6s. 

THACKERAY :  a  Study.  By  Adolphus 

Alfred  Jack.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE. — “  Mr.  Jack’s  Essay  on  Thackeray  is  a  piece  of 
careful,  appreciative,  and  interesting  work.” 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 

FROM  CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  LIST. 


CHARLES  DIXON. 

THE  MIGRATION  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS: 

including  their  Post-Glacial  Emigration  as  traced  by  the  application  of 
a  new  Law  of  Dispersal.  Being  a  contribution  to  Migration,  Geo¬ 
graphical  Distribution,  and  Insular  Faunas.  By  Charles  Dixon. 
With  Six  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d,  [This  day. 

*„*  This  volume  is  the  development  and  application  of  what  is  believed  to 
be  an  entirely  new  law  governing  the  Geographical  Dispersal  of  Species. 
British  birds  have  been  selected  to  demonstrate  the  theory.  The  work  has 
been  divided  into  two  parts ,  the  first  treating  of  physical  and  climatic 
changes,  and  their  effects  on  birds  and  species  generally.  The  second  part 
deals  with  the  migration  of  birds  within  the  British  area. 

CAPTAIN  C.  J.  MELLIS. 

LION-HUNTING  IN  SOMALILAND  ;  also  an 

account  of  Spearing  the  African  Wart-Hog.  By  Captain  C.  J. 
Mellis,  9th  Bombay  Infantry.  With  Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin, 
and  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

[  This  day. 

The  adventures  of  a  well-known  large-game  sportsman  in  a  little- 
known  sportsman' s  Paradise.  The  doings  of  Captain  Mellis  among  lions 
and  wart-hogs  constitute  a  record  in  the  annals  of  sport. 

COLONEL  FYLER. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  50th  (THE 

QUEEN’S  OWN)  REGIMENT.  From  the  Earliest  Date  to  the 
Year  1881.  By  Col.  Fyler,  late  Commanding  the  Regiment.  With 
Coloured  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Crown  4to,  15=.  net. 

[This  day. 

The  plan  the  author  has  adopted  is  to  make  each  campaign  in  which 
the  Regiment  was  engaged  a  connected  story  of  that  campaign ,  and  of  more 
than  regimental  interest,  and  thus,  while  giving  especial  atlcntion  to  every 
incident  connected  with  the  goth,  not  omitting  such  mention  of  other  Regi¬ 
ments  as  might  be  necessary  to  complete  the  narrative. 

SIR  THOMAS  WEMYSS  REID. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

W.  E.  FORSTER.  By  Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid.  A  New  Complete 
and  Popular  Edition  with  a  Preface  by  the  Author  and  Portraits. 
Demy  8vo,  6s.  [ This  day. 

This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid's  “  I.ifc  of  Forster,"  1 
and  is  published  tn  the  present  form  to  meet  a  popular  demand. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

AMONG  THE  GODS  :  Scenes  of  India,  with 
Legends  by  the  Way. 

By  Augusta  Klein.  With  22  Full-page  Illustrations.  Small  demy 

8vo,  15s. 


NEW  HALF-CROWN  VOLUME. 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  A  SLANDERED  WOMAN. 

By  Marion  Mole.  Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

HOMER’S  ODYSSEY. 

Translated  into  English  Verse  in  the  Spenserian  Stanza.  By  P.  S. 
Worsley.  Post  8vo,  7s.  6d.  net. 


READY  MAY  21st. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  with  Supplement. 

STORMONTH’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

Pronouncing,  Etymological,  and  Explanatory.  The  Pronunciation  care¬ 
fully  revised  by  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Phelp,  M.A.  Cantab.  Library 
Edition.  Imperial  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in 
half  morocco,  18s.  net. 


ESSAYS  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  SECOND  SERIES. 

DUALISM  AND  MONISM;  or,  Relation 
and  Reality.  A  Criticism. 

By  the  late  Professor  Veitch.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d.  net. 


SECOND  EDITION.  NOW  READY. 

A  DUKE  OF  BRITAIN :  a  Romance  of 
the  Fourth  Century. 

By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“A  picture  brilliant  as  vivid.  .  .  .  admirable  in  construction  .  ,  .  and 
masterly  in  style.” — Black  and  White. 

"Sir  Herbert  Maxwell’s  brilliant  Romance  of  which  all  literary  London 
will  presently  be  talking.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


NEW  WORK  ON  INDIAN  SPORT. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SHIKAR. 

By  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  K.C.M.G.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by 
C.  D.  Giles,  and  a  Map  of  Oudh  Forest  Tracts  and  Nepal  Terai. 
Demy  8vo,  18s. 

"  A  series  of  delightful  papers." — Graphic. 

"Sir  Edward  knows  how  to  write  as  well  as  how  to  hunt.  ...  A 
fascinating  volume.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

"  Lively  pages  .  .  .  full  of  the  zest  of  a  keen  sportsman.” — Speaker. 


SECOND  EDITION  REVISED. 


A  STUDY  OF  ETHICAL  PRINCIPLES. 


By  James  Seth,  M.A. ,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Brown 
University,  U.S.A.  Post  8vo,  10s.  6d.  net. 


GEORGE  ELIOT’S  WORKS. 

STANDARD  EDITION.  IN  HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES. 

JUST  ISSUED. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  Vol.  I. 


A  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

JOHN  GAETS  NOVELS. 

READY  IN  A  FEW  DAYS. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  PARISH  AND 
THE  AYRSHIRE  LEGATEES. 

With  an  Introduction  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  The  Text  Revised  and 
Edited  by  D.  Stokkar  Meldrum.  Fcap.  Svo,  with  Portrait  and 
Photogravure  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  John  Wallace. 

In  Two  Volumes,  each  price  3s.  net. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  LONDON. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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OSGOOD,  MWINE  &  GO.’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Vols  I  and  II.  will  be  published  MAY  15. 

MEMOIRS  OF  BARRAS 

“A  work  that  will  very  probably  prove  to  be  the  book  of  the  year. 

“  For  more  than  half  a  century  students  and  writers  of  history  have  been 
expecting  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Vicomte  Paul  Barras. 

“The  most  interesting  of  all  Barras's  pen-and-ink  portraits  is  that  of 
Napoleon.  If  any  mortal  could  be  said  to  have  ‘  made '  Napoleon,  it  was 
Barras.  To  Barras,  more  than  to  any  man,  the  friendless,  almost  despairing 
young  Corsican  interloper  owed  his  first  chance.  Barras  was  the  first  to 
detect  genius  in  the  sallow,  lanky,  underfed,  silent,  and  rather  morose 
lieutenant  of  artillery.  In  the  end,  as  all  men  know,  Barras  became  one  of 
Napoleon’s  bitterest  enemies. 

“We  understand  that  ‘  the  connection  between  Josephine  de  Beauharnais, 
Barras,  and  Bonaparte,  is  at  last  told  by  Barras,  with  particulars  of  a 
piquant  order."’ — From  The  Daily  News ,  March  30,  1895. 

MEMOIRS  OF  BARRAS 

Member  of  the  Directorate.  Edited  with  a  General  Introduction,  Prefaces, 
and  Appendices,  by  George  Duruy.  Translated  by  Charles  E. 
Roche.  With  Seven  Portraits  in  Heliogravure,  Two  Facsimiles,  and 
Two  Plans.  In  Four  Volumes.  Large  Demy,  handsomely  bound  in 
buckram,  gilt  top,  16s.  per  volume. 

Prospectuses  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  World. 

NOTICE.— FIRST  EDITION  being  nearly  EXHAUSTED, 
a  SECOND  EDITION  is  being  rapidly  prepared. 


By  the  Author  of  “  In  a  North  Country  Village.” 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  SOIL 

A  LANCASHIRE  NOVEL.  By  M.  E.  FRANCIS,  Author  of  “The 
Story  of  Dan."  Cloth  extra,  6s. 

“After  a  course  of  neurotic  novels  given  up  to  new  women,  lawless 
women,  and  prodigal  daughters,  many  readers  must  be  disposed  to  cry, 

'  Throw  up  the  window  and  let  in  the  fresh  air !  '  They  will  find  the  tonic 
they  need  in  a  wholesome  book,  a  heroine  without  a  mission  or  a  new 
code  of  morality,  and  a  plot  based  upon  no  wild  experiment  in  ethics,  but 
presenting  old-fashioned  but  elemental  problems  of  conduct  and  passion  in 
a  new  form.  Such  a  book  is  Mrs.  Francis's  '  A  Daughter  of  the  Soil.’  ” 

The  Times. 

FIRST  UNIFORM  AND  COMPLETE.EDITION  OF 

THOMAS  HARDY’S  NOVELS 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Series,  “  TESS  OF  THE  D'URBERVILLES,' 
is  now  ready.  Containing  Two  Etchings  by  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn, 
and  a  Map  drawn  by  the  Author.  The  Author  is  revising  his  Works 
specially  for  this  Edition,  and  will  add  a  Preface  to  each  Volume. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

FAR  FROM  THE  MADDING  CROWD 

With  an  Etching  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn,  and  a  Map.  Large  crown 
8vo,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  6s.  each. 

NOTE. — All  other  editions  out  of  print. 

TO  BE  ISSUED  IN  JUNE. 

EIGHTH  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION 

TRILBY.  By  George  du  Maurier. 

Illustrated  and  uniform  with  “PETER  IBBETSON. "  Cloth 
extra,  6s. 

Edition  de  Luxe ,  limited  to  2jo  copies.  Printed  on  Dickinson's  hand-made 
paper,  and  signed  by  the  Author.  In  this  edition  ONLY,  will  appear 
fac-similes  of  Six  of  the  Original  Pencil  Studies,  by  the  Author,  which 
have  been  reproduced  by  P.  Dujardin  ;  imperial  octavo,  42s. 


NOW  READY.— THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE 

With  nearly  One  Thousand  Magnificent  Illustrations. 

Price  8s.  6d. 

HARPER’S  NEW  YOLUME.  Now  Ready. 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  for  1895. 

The  Editors  have  arranged  for  an  exceptionally  strong  and  attractive 
programme,  the  determination  being  to  beat  all  past  records  in  the 
departments  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  Fiction,  Sport,  etc. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  Magazine  is  the  fact  that  at  least  three-fourths 
of  its  contents  from  month  to  month  are  the  result  of  enterprises  initiated 
by  its  conductors,  and  involving  extraordinary  expense  to  its  publishers 
both  for  text  and  illustration. 

HARPER’S 

HARPER’S  MAGAZINE.  One  Shilling  Monthly. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  any  month.  The  current  volume  commenced 
December.  Fifteen  shillings  per  year,  post  free.  In  the  event  of 
difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  “  HARPER,"  please  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Publishers. 


London  :  OSGOOD,  MclLVAINE  &  CO.,  45  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


A.  &  G.  BLACK’S  LIST. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BOOK  OF  ISAIAH. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Oxford,  and  formerly  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College  ;  Canon  of  Rochester.  Demy  8vo,  price  24s. 

PASSAGES  OF  THE  BIBLE  chosen  for  their 

Literary  Beauty  and  Interest.  By  J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Author  of  “The  Golden  Bough,” 

“  Totemism,’’  etc.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  INGENIOUS  GENTLEMAN  DON 

QUIXOTE  OF  LA  MANCHA.  By  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra.  Done  into  English  by  Henry  Edward  Watts. 
New  Edition,  with  Notes,  Original  and  Selected.  In  4  monthly 
volumes,  large  crown  8vo,  price  6s.  each. 

[  Volumes  /.,  II.,  and  III.  now  ready. 

LIFE  OF  MIGUEL  DE  CERVANTES 

SAAVEDRA.  By  H.  E.  Watts.  (Uniform  with  above.)  With 
an  Autogravure  Frontispiece  of  an  Interesting  and  Original 
Portrait  reproduced  from  an  exact  copy  of  the  bust  of  the  figure 
believed  to  represent  Cervantes  in  Pacheco’s  picture  at  Seville. 
One  vol.,  price  7s.  6d.  [ Ready  fuly  1st. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF  FOTHERINGAY : 

Founded  on  the  recently  published  Journal  of  D.  Bourgoing, 
Physician  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell 
Scott,  of  Abbotsford.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  the 
Blair  Portrait,  and  other  6  Illustrations.  Square  8vo,  price 
123.  6d.  net. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  OPERATIVE  SURGERY. 

By  Dr.  Th.  Kocher,  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  Director  of  the 
Surgical  Clinic  in  the  University  of  Bern.  Translated  by  special 
permission  of  the  Author  from  the  Second  Enlarged  and  Improved 
German  Edition  by  Harold  J.  Stiles,  M.B.,  C.M.,  Senior 
Demonstrator  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Assistant 
Surgeon,  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  Sick  Children.  Illustrated 
with  185  Cuts  in  Text.  Demy  8vo,  price  18s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  SERFDOM. 

By  John  Kells  Ingram,  LL.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy;  Author 
of  “A  History  of  Political  Economy.”  Post  8vo,  price  6s. 

SONGS  OF  THE  SEA  AND  LAYS  OF  THE 

LAND.  By  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  Author  of  “  The 
Breitmann  Ballads.”  Cover  specially  designed  by  the  Author. 
Large  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

BRIEFLESS  BALLADS  AND  LEGAL 

LYRICS.  Second  Series.  By  James  Williams.  Square  crown 
8vo,  paper  covers,  price  2s. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER 

SCOTT,  BART.  New  Edition,  selected  and  Edited,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Andrew  Lang.  In  2  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  price  5s.  each  in  cloth,  or  6s.  each  half-bound.  Uniform 
with  the  Dryburgh  Edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

HAUNTED  BY  POSTERITY.  By  W.  Earl 

Hodgson.  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

THE  GRASSHOPPERS.  By  Mrs.  Andrew 

Dean,  Author  of  “Isaac  Eller’s  Money,”  “A  Splendid  Cousin,” 
“Lesser’s  Daughter,”  &c.  Crown  8v~  price  6s. 

A  JAPANESE  MARRIAGE.  By  Douglas 

Sladen,  Author  of  “  The  Japs  at  Home.”  Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

PAUL  ROMER.  By  C.  Y.  Hargreaves, 

Author  of  “  Poste  Restante.”  Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo, 
price  3s.  6d. 
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CHRONICLE. 

VERY  one  will  be  sorry  to  read  in  the  daily  papers 
that  Lord  Rosebery  broke  down  in  his  speech  at 
the  National  Liberal  Club  on  Wednesday  evening.  He 
grew  pale,  we  are  told  in  the  Times ,  and  came  to  a  stop, 
remarking  pathetically  in  a  side-whisper  to  Lord  Spencer 
and  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  “  I  really  cannot  go 
on.  ”  The  breakdown  was  due  probably  to  a  loss  of 
memory.  Lord  Rosebery  should  rest.  The  mind,  like 
the  body,  can  be  overtrained,  and  once  the  intellectual 
powers  get  “stale,”  nothing  can  be  done  but  to  throw 
up  work  and  take  to  some  amusement.  Lord  Rosebery 
hates  to  leave  his  post ;  but  he  has  shown  courage  and 
determination  enough.  He  should  now  consider  his 
health  and  the  future. 

There  is  a  curious  modern  theory  about  nervous  break¬ 
down  which  may  be  worth  stating.  Some  physicians  say 
that  just  before  the  nerves  “go  on  strike,”  they  fulfil 
their  functions  most  fully  and  easily,  deluding  their 
unsuspecting  possessor  with  the  idea  that  his  mental 
capital  is  inexhaustible,  and  thus  intensifying  the  break¬ 
down.  Certainly  this  was  the  case  with  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  in  1885  and  1886.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  medical  authorities  who  cherish  the  hypothesis  of  a 
slow  and  gradual  wearing-out  of  the  nervous  energy. 

The  Welsh  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  still  provokes 
J the  bored  inattention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
Tuesday  last  the  Government  had  to  give  some  reason  for 
V  including  Monmouthshire  in  the  Bill,  which  reason,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  not  forthcoming.  Because  there  are 
many  Welshmen  in  the  western  part  of  Monmouthshire 
the  whole  county  is  lumped  with  Wales,  while  the  equal 
right  of  the  English  eastern  half  to  retain  its  present 
position  as  a  part  of  England  is  ignored.  The  whole 
measure  bristles  with  contradictions  ;  local  majorities 
are  in  turi-r  relied  upon  and  set  aside.  Government 
would  not  allow  Radnorshire  to  have  an  Established 
Church,  because  of  the  incrmvenience  of  having  such  an 
oasis  in  a  surrounding  area  that  (Aesires  disestablishment, 
but  they  found  it  easy  in  dealing  with  an  outlying  portion 
of  Flint  to  defend  the  converse  inconvenience  of  having  an 
area  of  disestablishment  inside  an  area  of  establishment. 

The  House  is  so  immersed  in  the  detai'Ls  of  the 
Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill  that  it  has  neither  time 
nor  energy  to  interest  itself  deeply  in  any  other  sub¬ 
ject.  Still,  one  hears  now  and  then  a  word  about  the 
Walworth  election.  Some  members  think  that  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  Socialist  candidate  diminishes  the  chances 
of  Colonel  Colquhoun  Reade,  who  is  now  posing  as  a 
representative  of  latter-day  Radicalism,  though  in  1886, 
as  the  Unionist  candidate  for  the  Eye  division  of  Suffolk, 


he  was  known  for  his  denunciation  of  the  Irish  members, 
who,  he  stated,  “had  not  been  ashamed  to  profit  by 
intimidation,  outrage,  and  murder.”  Aptly  enough,  the 
St.  James's  Gazette  asks  whether  the  Walworth  Radicals, 
after  having  been  represented  for  a  couple  of  years  by  a 
“  wobbler,”  are  anxious  now  to  put  a  turncoat  in  his 
place.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  neither  Colonel 
Reade’s  antecedents  nor  the  presence  of  the  Socialist 
will  have  much  to  do  with  the  result.  The  party  of  dis¬ 
content  is  impervious  to  reason,  and  everything  will 
depend  upon  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Conservative, 
Mr.  James  Bailey,  may  be  able  to  excite  among  the 
more  respectable  voters.  It  will  be  noticed,  however, 
that  the  first  point  has  been  scored  in  his  favour.  The 
Returning  Officer  has  appointed  Tuesday  next  for  the 
polling  day,  and  is  consequently  denounced  by  the 
Radicals,  who  would  have  preferred  Saturday. 

As  we  stated  nearly  three  weeks  ago,  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
farlane’s  motion,  advocating  our  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
stood  first  on  the  list  for  Friday  evening,  the  10th.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  the  House  will  be  counted 
out ;  still  the  motion  has  brought  the  matter  before  the 
Cabinet.  Lord  Rosebery,  it  seems,  is  strongly  in  favour 
of  continuing  our  occupation,  whereas  the  majority  of 
the  Cabinet  are  opposed  to  this  policy.  The  fight  within 
the  Cabinet  on  Thursday  afternoon  was  doubtless  in¬ 
teresting  ;  it  is  rather  a  pity  the  public  are  not  likely  to 
know  the  details  of  it.  If  the  disagreement  induces  Sir 
W.  V.  Harcourt  to  push  his  Local  Veto  Bill  to  a  second 
reading,  thereby  bringing  about  an  immediate  General 
Election,  Sir  Donald  Macfarlane  may  congratulate  him 
self  on  having  lived  to  some  purpose. 

Mr.  Morley  argued  on  Wednesday  that  the  Crimes 
Act  in  Ireland  should  be  repealed,  because  “agrarian 
offences  in  that  country  had  come  down  to  a  lower  figure 
than  they  had  ever  reached  since  the  figures  were  kept,” 
and  because  “the  percentage  of  convictions  for  agrarian 
offences  had  gone  up.  In  1891  the  cases  where  convic¬ 
tions  were  obtained  amounted  to  7  per  cent,  in  1892 
to  8  per  cent,  in  1893  to  17  per  cent,  and  in  1894 
to  16  per  cent  of  the  offences.”  Mr.  Morley  argued, 
that  in  order  to  ensure  “steady  administration”  the 
Coercion  Act  should  be  repealed.  He  was  admirably 
answered  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  who  showed  that  even 
in  1887  jurors  in  Ireland  did  their  duty  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives.  “  It  was  time,”  he  said,  “  that  the  trutli 
should  be  plainly  told,  that  trial  by  jury  for  agrarian 
offences  in  Ireland  was  a  solemn  farce.  The  only  people 
who  were  likely  to  suffer  were  not  the  men  who  were 
tried,  but  the  men  who  had  the  misfortune  to  try  them.” 
Mr.  Russell  proceeded  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  why 
he  kept  the  Arms  Act  in  force,  which  was  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Morley,  he  explained, 
wished  to  repeal  the  Crimes  Act,  which  could  only  be 
necessary  in  Nationalist  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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retain  the  Arms  Act,  which  “  might  be  useful  in  restrain¬ 
ing  the  Ulster  Orangemen  should  they  break  out.” 
This  last  thrust  seemed  to  render  further  debate  un¬ 
necessary. 

The  French  papers  are  perpetually  producing  new 
schemes  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  Exposition  of  1900. 
As  M.  Eiffel  had  gone  1000  ft.  into  the  air,  some  idiot 
proposed  to  sink  a  pit  1000  ft.  into  the  ground,  into 
which  visitors  should  be  invited  to  descend.  At  last  the 
Figaro  has  got  an  idea  that  must  be  admitted  to  have 
a  charm  of  its  own.  Jean  Aicard  proposes  to  turn  the 
Tuileries  into  a  sort  of  earthly  paradise  for  children.  One 
will  find  there  all  sorts  of  amusements  :  panoramas  and 
dioramas  of  every  kind  ;  a  small  circus  is  to  be  made 
for  child-performers,  and  theatres  for  fairy  tales  and 
story-tellers.  There  is,  also,  to  be  a  picture  gallery 
filled  with  the  portraits  of  illustrious  children.  Twice 
a  week  the  entrance  to  this  child’s  paradise  would  be  free 
to  all,  and  a  committee  of  children  would  receive  dele¬ 
gations  from  the  children  in  the  various  orphan  homes 
throughout  France.  The  gains  of  this  garden  will  be, 
it  is  supposed,  enormous,  and  a  large  part  of  them  is  to 
be  devoted  to  all  works  of  charity  calculated  to  benefit 
childhood. 

It  will  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  Chitral  expedition  that  a  gallant  attempt 
was  made  by  a  little  party  of  sixty  Sikhs,  under  Captain 
Ross  and  Lieutenant  Jones,  to  assist  Lieutenants  Fowler 
and  Edwards  at  Reshun.  It  appears  from  the  account 
given  by  Lieutenant  Jones  that  theyhad  almost  succeeded 
in  reaching  their  goal  when  they  found  their  passage 
barred  by  a  narrow  defile.  From  the  heights  on  either 
side  the  enemy  fired  and  rolled  huge  masses  of  rock 
down  at  our  men  as  they  attempted,  time  after  time,  to 
force  their  way  through  the  gorge.  The  coolies,  panic- 
stricken  at  the  enemy’s  deadly  attack,  threw  away  their 
baggage  and  ran  for  their  lives  into  caves,  or  wherever 
they  could  hide  themselves,  and  were  with  difficulty 
found  again.  At  the  last  attempt  to  force  the  passage 
the  hail  of  stone  and  rock  showered  from  above  rendered 
advance  impossible,  and  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  Sikhs 
were  all  in  vain.  The  cliffs  on  either  flank  were  not  to 
be  scaled,  and  the  hostile  satigars,  from  which  a  steady 
fire  was  poured  dowm,  were  quite  beyond  reach.  It  was 
whilst  bravely  encouraging  his  men  to  yet  another 
attempt  that  Captain  Ross  was  mortally  wounded.  With 
difficulty  the  remnant  of  the  party  fought  their  way  out 
of  that  fatal  pass.  Of  the  sixty  Sikhs  who  started  on 
the  expedition,  seventeen  only  reached  the  open  plain. 
The  rest  had  either  been  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

The  first  Agricultural  School  ever  established  in 
England  for  the  children  of  the  very  poorest  classes  was 
formally  opened  on  Tuesday  last  at  West  Lavington, 
near  Devizes,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain.  “  It  had 
been  left,”  he  said,  “  to  the  munificence  of  a  City  Com¬ 
pany  to  start  an  experiment  which  was  fraught  with 
enormous  consequences  and  was  of  national  import¬ 
ance.”  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  chair¬ 
man  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which 
considered  the  subject  of  small  holdings.  They  examined 
many  witnesses  and  found  absolute  unanimity  on  two 
points.  The  first  was  that  the  small  tenants  have  borne 
the  agricultural  depression  better  than  the  larger  tenants. 
The  second  was  that  there  were  many  reasons  of  the 
highest  social  and  political  importance  why  there  should 
be  a  freer  distribution  of  land  amongst  the  population. 
We  must  now  go  further,  Mr.  Chamberlain  declared,  and 
teach  those  who  were  to  be  the  occupiers  how  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  opportunities  ;  this  school  must 
not  remain  a  solitary  experiment.  Every  one  will 
agree,  at  any  rate,  with  this  last  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

The  Standard  asserts  that  “our  military  system  as  at 
present  conducted  is,  after  all,  perfectly  satisfactory”; 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  successive  Ministers  ot 
War,  Conservative  as  well  as  Radical,  have  declared 
that  it  should  be  altered.  Under  this  system  we  cannot 
produce,  at  any  reasonable  notice,  a  single  -army  corps 
ready  to  take  the  field,  and  our  army  is  not  only  weaker, 
but  more  inefficient  than  the  army  of  Rou  mania,  while  it 


costs  as  much  as  the  German  army.  The  extravagant 
expenditure  is  usually  attributed  to  the  fact  that  service 
with  us  is  not  compulsory,  but,  as  every  one  knows  now, 
that  item  does  not  account  for  a  tenth  of  the  whole  cost. 

How  is  it,  we  wonder,  that  the  Welsh  Celts  are  so 
inferior  to  the  Irish  Celts  in  oratory,  if  not  as  Parlia¬ 
mentarians  ?  They  hold  together  and  vote  as  one  man  ; 
but  none  of  them  can  be  compared  as  speakers  to 
Messrs.  Sexton,  Healy,  or  T.  P.  O’Connor.  In  spite 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  this  Welsh  Dises¬ 
tablishment  Bill,  none  of  them  has  made  a  speech  that 
deserves  to  be  remembered.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  the 
orator  of  the  party  ;  but  he  only  “comes  off”  occasion¬ 
ally.  Besides,  he  is  a  dreamer,  and  will  never  have  any 
real  influence  in  an  assembly  which  is  still  possessed  of 
strong  practical  instincts.  S.  T.  Evans  is  a  more 
considerable  man  ;  he  has  a  real  grip  of  affairs,  some 
knowledge  of  men,  and  knows  how  to  get  information 
from  persons  better  informed  than  himself.  But  he 
is  a  barrister,  dependent  upon  his  profession  for  his 
living,  and  is  consequently  seldom  to  be  found  at  West¬ 
minster.  D.  A.  Thomas,  too,  has  practical  ability,  and 
can  make  a  good  common-sense  speech.  But  he  is  a 
large  coal-owner,  and  prefers  to  neglect  the  interests  of 
his  reputation  in  the  House  while  continuing  to  increase 
the  respect  proffered  by  his  bankers. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  found  dead  in  his  room  on 
Thursday  morning.  He  was  apparently  in  excellent 
health  up  to  the  time  when  he  retired  on  Wednesday 
night.  On  Tuesday  evening  he  was  present  in  St. 
James’s  Hall  at  the  great  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  massacres  and  outrages  in  Armenia,  and  might 
have  been  observed  in  the  front  of  the  audience,  the 
tears  running  down  his  face,  while  he  listened,  com¬ 
pletely  carried  away,  to  the  silvery  voice  and  the  im¬ 
passioned  eloquence  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  whose 
speech  was  worth  all  the  other  speeches  put  together. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  an  active  and  assiduous  member 
of  Parliament,  and  retained  his  seat  for  Tamworth  for 
some  thirty  years.  He  was  in  the  Diplomatic  Service 
up  to  1850,  afterwards  in  1855  he  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  in  1861  he  became  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability. 

We  are  struck  by  the  mildness  displayed  by  some 
lovers  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Armenian  Christians  when  a 
Gladstonian  Government  is  in  power.  Mr.  Gladstone 
no  longer  preaches  in  the  old  vein.  He  no  longer  insists 
that  the  Turks  should  be  turned  “  bag  and  baggage  ” 
out  of  Europe  at  the  cost  of  a  war  involving  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  human  lives.  What  he  desires  is 
“peace  and  tranquillity  through  the  whole  world,”  and 
that  the  horrors  may  not  be  repeated.  Even  Canon 
McColl  contented  himself  with  moving  a  resolution  call¬ 
ing  upon  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  “in  pursuance  of 
treaty  responsibilities,  to  take  immediate  action  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  barbarous  misrule  which  has  pre» 
vailed  in  Turkish  Armenia,”  and  his  speech  was  as  mild 
as  “  the  south  that  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets.”  Let  ! 
us  not  be  misunderstood  ;  we  sympathize  with  the  objects 
of  the  meeting.  Turkey,  by  her  continued  maltreatment 
of  her  Christian  subjects,  has  violated  the  treaties  by 
which  we  bound  ourselves  to  defend  her  territories.  It 
should  be  understood  that  in  the  future  we  will  not 
fight  for  Turkey,  and  it  would  be  well  if,  in  concert  with 
Russia,  who  will  certainly  be  supported  by  Frgr/i-fc,  we 
insisted  upon  the  appointment  in  Armenia  of  Inter¬ 
national  Commissioners,  who  would  see  that  in  the 
future  the  Armenians  wen^  properly  governed. 

Every  one  knows  that  Paris  is  a  perfect  nest 
of  municipal  corruption,  and  the  beautiful  Bois  de 
Boulogne  has  especially  suffered  from  the  devastation 
of  civic  fa.vouritism.  Restaurants  have  been  leased  in  ‘ 
vario’is  parts  of  the  Bois  on  suspiciously  favourable 
•conditions,  but  the  latest  infringement  of  public  rights!  I 
is  also  the  most  objectionable.  The  Prince  de  Sagan 
obtained  permission  from  the  city  of  Paris  to  build  a  1 
private  cycling  club  there,  and,  contrary  to  the  agree-  t 
ment,  he  sent  men  to  cut  down  the  trees  at  night-time.  ; 
This  act  of  vandalism  has  a  parallel  in  the  wanton  de¬ 
struction  of  trees  that  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
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in  the  Epping  Forest.  But  in  our  case  the  vandalism 
has  not  even  the  excuse  of  snobbishness. 

At  the  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  M.P.,  a  week 
ago  by  the  friends  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  in 
London,  in  honour  of  his  presidency  of  that  body  for 
the  time  being-,  the  young-  India  element  evinced  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  at  the  somewhat  remote  pro¬ 
spect  of  the  political  emancipation  of  their  country. 

A  number  of  Baboos  and  agitators  are,  it  is  said, 
coming  to  England  to  fight  well-known  Anglo-Indians 
at  the  next  General  Election.  Some  of  these  Oriental 
political  crusaders  have,  we  understand,  already  reached 
London.  The  circumstance  lends  new  interest  to  the 
candidature  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Bhownaggree,  C.I.E.,  a 
Parsee  of  Parsees,  who  is  the  elect  of  the  Conservatives 
of  North-East  Bethnal  Green.  Mr.  Bhownaggree 
ridicules  the  idea  that  India  is  Radical.  It  is,  he  con¬ 
tends,  with  the  exception  of  China,  the  most  Conser¬ 
vative  country  under  the  sun  ;  and  the  triumph  of  the 
Congress  programme  would  bring  with  it  chaos  and  ruin. 

The  late  Lord  Selborne  narrowly  missed  being  a  great 
man.  All  Unionists  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him  for 
his  protest  against  Home  Rule,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  in  April,  1886,  and  his  speech  against  the  Home 
Rule  Measure  of  1893,  in  which  he  described  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  retain  the  Irish  Members  at  .Westminster  as  a 
mere  manoeuvre  for  “  turning  minorities  into  majorities.” 
His  intellectual  activity  was  many-sided,  but  of  some¬ 
what  pedantic  cast.  He  wrote  verse  on  classical  models, 
and  was  ardently  fond  of  archaeology,  especially  in  its 
theological  aspect.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  many 
o-ifts— he  had  a  great  clearness  of  mind  and  power  of 
expression,  though  he  never  quite  got  rid  of  the  defect 
of  supersubtlety  which  characterized  the  Oxford  of  New¬ 
man  and  Gladstone.  Above  all,  Lord  Selborne  was 
possessed  of  an  exquisite  voice,  and  of  a  persuasive 
reasonableness  which  it  was  hard  to  resist.  We  re¬ 
member  him  as  Lord  Chancellor  once  reading  the 
Queen’s  warrant  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  left  upon  us 
the  impression  of  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  elocution  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hear. 

Zola’s  opinion  of  universities  is  worth  reproducing  : 

“  Whoever  has  breathed  the  air  of  such  a  school  remains 
infected  by  it  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  stale  and.  sickly 
odour  of  dead  and  useless  learning  clings  to  his  very 
brain,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  he  goes  through  life 
itching  with  petty  jealousies  and  a  pedagogue’s  love  of 
the  rod,  and  embittered  with  all  the  hatred  and  envy  of 
the  old  bachelor  who  had  never  had  courage  enough  to 
claim  the  woman  he  loved.  When  such  a  fellow  happens 
to  be  quick  and  bold  by  nature,  an  innovator  with  new 
ideas,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  he  spends  such  time 
and  labour  in  giving  his  thought  an  academic  and  con¬ 
ventional  air  that  we  pass  his  discovery  by  as  an 
antiquated  formula.  He  cannot  be  original  if  he  would  ; 
he  has  lived  too  long  in  the  world  ;  his  being  has  taken 
the  shape  imposed  upon  it.  You  may  sow  scholars  and 
reap  professors,  but  never  will  you  find  an  original  crea¬ 
tive  intelligence  among  them  :  *  des  pions  !  tous  des 
pions  !  rien  que  des  pions!’  ” 

M.  Jules  Lemaitre,  the  scholar,  critic,  and  dramatist, 
does  not  agree  with  M.  Zola  ;  yet  his  opinion  must  be 
regarded  as  being  to  some  extent  a  confirmation  of  the 
sturdy  realist’s  view.  M.  Lemaitre  finds  inside  the 
university  an  “  affectation  of  amused  cynicism  in  attitude 
of  mind  as  in  conversation  ...  a  disposition  to 
prompt  and  easy  contempt  \tel  livre  est  nul\,  and  above 
all  a  certain  irreverence  and  love  of  irony  and  paradox.” 
It  is,  perhaps,  just  th'is  disposition  to  prompt  and  easy 
contempt  which  is  the  worst  environment  for  a  man  of 
original  power  or  genius.  The  atmosphere  of  denigra¬ 
tion  which  M.  Lemaitre  finds  in  French  normal  schools 
and  universities  is  to  be  found  also  in  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  common  rooms.  Scholarship,  which  one  might 
suppose  would  be  peculiarly  esteemed  there,  is  a  mark 
for  jest  and  gibe.  “  Throw  me  something  to  stop  this 
draught,”  cries  one  Fellow  to  another.  “  Will  a  volume 
of  Cicero’s  Letters  do?  I  have  nothing  else.”  “The 
very  thing,”  comes  the  prompt  answer  :  “  nothing  can 
get  through  that.” 


FRENCH  HOPES  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

ALTHOUGH  only  at  the  last  moment,  ratifications  of 
the  treaty  between  China  and  Japan  have  been 
exchanged,  and  the  first  act  of  the  drama  is  closed.  It 
still  remains,  of  course,  to  settle  the  precise  terms  of  the 
modification  to  which  Japan  has  agreed  :  the  retrocession 
of  the  Liao  peninsula  is  to  be  compensated  by  an  equiva¬ 
lent  of  some  kind,  which  the  new  Triple  Alliance  has 
promised  to  interest  itself  in  obtaining  ;  but  that  is  a 
matter  of  detail  which  will  be  arranged,  doubtless,  with¬ 
out  difficulty  now  the  principle  has  been  admitted.  It 
must  remain  for  ever  doubtful  how  far  Germany  and 
France  would  have  gone  in  support  of  the  Russian 
demand  ;  but  the  Japanese  Government  has  shown  wis¬ 
dom  in  acceding  to  that  demand,  and  its  well-wishers 
will  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  will  acquiesce 
in  the  decision. 

The  strange  thing  is  that,  while  so  much  stress  has 
been  laid  on  the  Liao  peninsula,  the  cession  of  Formosa 
has  passed  almost  unchallenged.  We  use  the  adverb 
advisedly,  because  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  the 
demand  raised  in  the  French  Press  for  the  Pescadores 
can  be  seriously  meant.  It  would  be  a  curious  way  of 
compensating  Japan  for  her  compliance  in  the  North, 
and  a  curious  expression  of  the  sympathy  which  she  has 
been  so  freely  promised,  to  deprive  her  of  her  Malta  as 
well  as  of  her  Gibraltar  ;  for  the  Pescadores  are,  as  we 
pointed  out  last  week,  the  port  and  harbour  of  the  larger 
island  ;  it  is  at  Makung  that  Japan  will  probably 
construct  the  naval  station  for  her  new  dependency. 
These  islands  have  been  for  years  an  object  of  aspiration 
in  Cochin  China  and  Tongking,  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  cry  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Parisian  Press.  By 
some  curious  process  of  ratiocination,  Admiral  Courbet’s 
occupation  of  Makung  and  blockade  of  F  01  mosa,  in 
1884-5,  are  held  to  have  given  France  a  sort  of  prescrip¬ 
tive  right  to  both.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
England — which  cannot,  as  it  is,  view  with  unconcern 
the  advent  of  a  vigorous  naval  Power  within  200  miles 
of  Hongkong — would  acquiesce  in  the  supercession  of 
Japan,  in  turn,  by  a  still  stronger  Power.  The  interests 
which  we  asserted  and  relinquished  in  the  case  of  Port 
Hamilton,  and  which  lie  dormant  in  a  special  treaty 
regardingChusan,  would  be  likely  to  spring  at  once  into 
animation  at  the  prospect  of  a  first-class  European 
Power  establishing  itself  in  a  position  to  control  the 
commercial  highway  along  the  China  coast.  There 
must  be  a  limit,  too,  to  the  complaisance  of  Japan. 
She  will  desire  to  retain  some  prize  of  war  ;  and  she 
will,  we  may  be  sure,  not  willingly  surrender  either 
Formosa  or  the  Pescadores.  England  is,  in  fact,  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  Pescadores  as  much  as  Russia  is 
concerned  about  Port  Arthur  ;  and  is  no  more  likely  to 
consent  to  their  being  shuttlecocked  from  one  Power 
to  another,  than  Russia  would  have  been  likely  to  agree 
to  the  substitution  of  France  or  Germany  for  Japan  in 
Ljjiotimg.  The  question  must  hn\e  forced  itself  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  Foreign  Office  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  war  ;  and  if  we  have  acquiesced  in  their  annexa¬ 
tion  by  Japan  we  have  done  so,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  that  we  shall  not  care  to 
see  disturbed.  Russia’s  interests  in  the  Far  East  are 
political  and  territorial ;  ours  are  maritime  and  com¬ 
mercial,  and  lead  us  naturally  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  fate  of  the  islands  and  possible  naval  stations  that 
lie  scattered  along  the  China  coast.  It  was  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  these  interests  that  we  occupied  Hongkong, 
and  it  was  for  their  protection  that  we  have  placed  on 
record  our  concern  in  the  future  of  Chusan. 

It  was  a  question,  indeed,  for  some  time  whether 
Chusan  or  Hongkong  should  be  selected  for  a  colony  in 
1842,  and  there  were  many  who  held  that  the  position  of 
Chusan,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze,  and  its  more  tem¬ 
perate  and  healthful  climate,  gave  it  the  better  claim.  We 
occupied  it  again  during  the  expeditions  of  1857-60,  and 
have  safeguarded  it  to  this  day  by  a  special  treaty  with 
China,  stipulating  against  its  cession  to  any  foreign 
Power.  That  treaty  is  an  earnest  of  our  interest  in  the 
protection  of  the  highways  of  Chinese  commerce  ;  and 
the  suggestions  of  the  French  Press  need  not  be  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  an  echo  of  the  irresponsible  aspirations 
of  Saigon.  The  French,  we  fear,  will  have  to  content 
themselves  for  the  present  with  Tongking. 
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PARTY  JOURNALISM. 

T  is  curious  that  party  spirit  is  more  intense  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  than  in  other  countries. 
In  politics  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  have  outgrown 
youthful  follies,  and  show  a  distrust  of  theoretical  reforms 
and  a  practical  piety  in  preserving  ancient  institutions 
which  cause  them  to  be  envied  by  the  thinkers  of  other 
races.  Besides,  parties  are  not  sundered  so  widely  in 
Great  Britain  as,  for  example,  in  France.  There  are  no 
such  differences  between  Separatists  like  Mr.  Morley, 
or  Radicals  like  Mr.  John  Burns,  and  Unionists  like 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  as  divide  the  man  of  the  Extreme 
Right,  with  his  Catholic  Legitimist  beliefs  in  favour  of 
the  divine  right,  not  only  of  kings  and  spiritual  advisers, 
but  of  all  constituted  authorities,  and  the  blouse-clad 
Boanerges  of  the  Extreme  Left,  with  his  unsatisfied 
greeds  and  irrational  ideals.  Yet  if  a  debate  in 
the  French  Chamber  grows  heated,  and  the  speakers 
on  either  side  become  violent,  the  reports  in  respect¬ 
able  journals  seldom  differ  widely  from  each  other ; 
and  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  Republican  deputies 
praised  in  the  Legitimist  Figaro ,  or  Bonapartist  deputies 
eulogized  in  the  Republican  Temps.  We  should  natur¬ 
ally  expect  to  find  a  still  greater  measure  of  fairness  than 
this  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  in 
regard  to  descriptions  of  what  has  happened,  British 
newspapers  of  all  parties  may  be  trusted  almost  impli¬ 
citly.  The  ordinary  Briton  has  a  high  respect  for  facts, 
and  strives  with  conspicuous  success  to  report  them 
exactly  ;  but  he  has  no  such  respect,  it  seems,  for  the 
impartial  fairness  of  his  own  mind.  The  man  who  would 
be  ashamed  of  misreporting  a  scene  to  the  disadvantage 
of  his  bitterest  personal  enemy  thinks  nothing  of  con¬ 
demning  a  political  opponent  without  any  reason  what¬ 
ever,  or  even  in  defiance  of  reason.  In  his  speech  on 
Wednesday  night  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Society,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  drew  attention  to  this 
peculiarity.  “  Of  course  a  Radical  politician,”  he  said, 
“  does  not  expect  flowery  eulogies  from  the  Unionist 
Press,  any  more  than  a  Unionist  expects  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  for  the  public  interest  in  the  best  light  in  the 
Radical  Press.”  Now  this  bent  and  bias,  although  a 
matter  of  custom,  does  not  seem  to  us  a  matter  of  course 
upon  which  Englishmen  should  congratulate  themselves. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  bad  habit  which  should  be  shaken 
off,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  causes  friction  and 
involves  a  loss  of  power.  For  instance,  it  is  understood 
to-day  that  Lord  Rosebery  at  the  Foreign  Office  is 
carrying  on  the  traditional  Conservative  policy  ;  he  con¬ 
siders  it  his  duty,  that  is,  to  forward  the  interests  of  this 
country  and  to  increase  its  influence  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  On  the  whole,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has  gener¬ 
ously  acknowledged,  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  successful 
in  this  praiseworthy  task  ;  but  his  efforts  are  even  now 
criticized  in  a  carping  spirit  by  almost  all  Conservative 
journals  ;  and  surely  this  is  not  the  way  to  encourage 
political  opponents  who  are  paying  us  the  sincere  flattery 
of  imitation.  And  yet  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  Lord  Rosebery 
is  at  the  helm  instead  of  some  “  Little  Englander,”  who, 
from  time  to  time,  would  make  foolish  and  erratic 
attempts  to  carry  out  the  Gladstone-Labouchere  policy. 
It  would  be  wiser  for  us,  as  well  as  fairer,  to  deal 
sympathetically  with  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  question  as  to  how  far  party  spirit  should  obtain 
in  journalism  has  entered  upon  a  new  stage  in  the  last 
ten  or  fifteen  years.  Almost  every  one  now  can  read, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  readers  see  more  than  one 
newspaper.  Under  these  circumstances  it  must  surely 
be  advisable  for  Conservative  journals  of  all  grades  to 
set  their  opponents  an  example  of  impartiality  and 
scrupulous  fairness.  We  can  afford  to  do  so,  as  the 
saying  is.  It  would  be  to  our  advantage  to  do  it,  were 
it  not  manifestly  our  duty  ;  for  we  are  at  the  beginning 
now  of  a  great  reaction  in  favour  of  Conservatism.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  Conservatives  will  be  in 
power  for  twenty  years  out  of  the  next  thirty,  and  the 
victorious  party  has  no  temptation  to  wound  and  insult 
its  opponents  ;  it  should  rather  seek  to  conciliate  them. 
It  is  only  weakness  that  finds  a  pleasure  in  depreciation. 
We  do  not  see  why  politics  and  politicians  should  not 
be  criticized  with  the  same  detachment  and  fairness 
that  we  use  in  regard  to  a  book  or  a  work  of  art.  It  is 


known  that  we  are  Conservatives  and  Unionists,  just  as 
it  may  be  known  that  in  literature  we  prefer  the  work  of 
Balzac  to  the  work  of  Walter  Scott;  but  that  would  not 
hinder  us  from  praising  a  romance  which  was  well  done, 
or  prevent  us  from  honouring  a  political  opponent  who 
for  some  reason  or  other  deserved  eulogy.  At  any  rate, 
we  are  glad  to  know  that  the  Saturday  Review ,  at  the 
time  when  it  first  started  and  grew  to  fame,  and  for 
many  years  afterwards  during  the  flood-tide  of  its 
popularity,  professed  and  practised  a  strict  impar¬ 
tiality.  We  quote  the  following  words  from  the  pro¬ 
spectus  which  Mr.  Douglas  Cooke  appended  to  the  first 
number  of  the  Saturday  Review,  dated  3  November,  1855. 
Its  writers,  he  says,  will  “address  themselves  to  the 
educated  mind  of  the  country  .  .  .  not  so  much  in  the 
spirit  of  party  as  in  the  more  philosophic  attitude  of 
mutual  counsel  and  friendly  conflict  of  opinions.  In 
politics,  the  Saturday  Review  is  independent  both  of  in¬ 
dividual  statesmen  and  of  worn-out  political  sections. 
On  subjects  of  political  science  they  desire,  while 
respecting  public  opinion,  at  the  same  time  to  accom¬ 
pany  and  guide  it  by  an  independent  and  vigilant 
criticism.  .  .  .  Speaking  generally  .  .  .  the  writers  of 
the  Saturday  Review  claim  to  be  regarded  as  advocates 
of  liberal  and  independent  opinions.”  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  Conservatism  of  to-day  should  be  taken  as  a 
synonym  for  narrowness,  or  that  loyalty  to  the  Union 
requires  injustice  to  opponents. 

OLD  NUNCIOS  AND  NEW. 

A  GOOD  many  generations  have  come  and  gone  since 
Englishmen  last  saw  a  Papal  Nuncio  living  among 
them,  and  taking  his  place  among  the  other  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  Powers  accredited  to  the  British  Court. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  delegate  of  the 
Vatican  disappeared  for  ever  from  the  list  of  our  diplo¬ 
matic  guests  are  the  subject  of  a  great  polemical  and 
historical  literature,  perhaps  the  largest,  and  certainly 
the  most  picturesque,  which  has  been  devoted  to  any 
epoch  of  English  history.  It  involves,  indeed,  no  less  a 
topic  than  the  Reformation  itself — a  field  so  vast  that 
the  evolutions  of  the  controversial  armies  engaged  in 
battle  upon  it,  contesting  stubbornly  each  foot  of  ground, 
retreating,  rallying,  abandoning  old  positions,  furtively 
seizing  upon  new  ones,  remain  almost  unintelligible  to 
the  average  man.  Occasionally  some  combatant  of 
unusual  heroism,  or  exceptional  lung-power,  succeeds 
in  producing  a  definite  impression  upon  the  popular 
mind,  which  holds  good  until  it  is  effaced  by  another. 
A  Dr.  Lingard  can  obtain  for  one  novel  set  of  views  a 
temporary  toleration  ;  a  Newman,  a  Ranke,  or  a  Froude, 
can  alter  the  character  of  these  impressions,  and  impose 
a  new  fashion  in  Henry  VIII. ’s,  and  Cranmers,  and  De 
la  Poles,  upon  our  passing  mood.  But  it  all  happened 
so  long  ago  that  ordinary  Englishmen  would  find  it 
difficult,  even  if  they  were  disposed  to  try,  to  put  them¬ 
selves  in  the  place  of  their  forefathers,  who  sent  the 
Papal  Legate  packing  three  hundred  years  and  more 
ago.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting,  therefore,  to  see 
another  nation,  in  our  own  day,  reproducing  upon  its 
political  stage  a  drama  of  the  Nuncio  which  is  quite  in 
the  spirit  of  our  Tudor  period,  and  which  reflects,  in 
many  of  its  aspects,  what  men  must  have  felt  and  thought 
here  in  the  decade  following  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 

The  chronic  crisis  in  Hungary,  which  flamed  up  afresh 
last  week  to  dangerous  proportions,  and  has  been  post¬ 
poned  rather  than  settled  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Emperor,  turns  upon  the  question  of  the  Civil  Marriage 
Bill  which,  after  a  prolonged  and  determined  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Court  and  the  Clerical  Party,  finally 
became  law  last  year.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise 
that  Rome  should  have  fought  with  all  her  power,  direct 
and  indirect,  to  prevent  this  measure  passing  through 
Parliament,  and  to  induce  the  Emperor,  after  it  had 
passed,  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  it.  This  has  been  the 
Ultramontane  policy  in  other  states,  which  now  re¬ 
cognize  civil  marriages.  In  these  other  instances,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Vatican,  once  beaten,  has  submitted.  It  is 
only  in  Hungary  that  the  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Italian  prelate-politicians  to  continue  the  fight  against 
the  law  itself. 

Up  to  the  last  moment  of  the  constitutional  struggle 
against  the  measure,  the  Prince  Primate,  Cardinal 
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Vaszary,  and  his  bishops  opposed  it  with  all  their  might. 
When  it  became  law,  they  properly,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  behaved  as  Hungarians  first  and  churchmen 
afterwards,  and  though  they  did  not  pretend  to  like  it, 
offered  no  obstacles  to  its  enforcement.  The  Papal 
Nuncio  accredited  to  Vienna,  Mgr.  Agliardi,  represented 
it  to  them  as  their  duty  to  encourage  resistance  to  the 
law.  They  declined  to  follow  his  advice,  and  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Primate  even  went  to  Rome  to  protest  against 
such  a  policy.  The  Vatican,  however,  supported  its 
Nuncio,  whereupon  he  made  a  tour  through  Hungary, 
holding  receptions  of  the  more  fanatical  parish  priests, 
monks,  and  lower  clergy,  and  publicly  urging  them.  to 
defy  their  bishops  and  do  all  they  knew  to  bring  the  civil 
marriage  law  into  contempt  and  desuetude.  This  per¬ 
formance  naturally  enraged  the  Hungarian  people,  and 
their  present  official  leader,  Baron  Banffy,  announced  in 
Parliament  at  Buda-Pesth  that  not  only  did  his  Govern¬ 
ment  resent  it,  but  that  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office  had 
demanded  explanations  from  the  Vatican.  It  turned  out 
that  in  this  he  was  misinformed,  and  out  of  the  hitch 
arose  the  sudden  crisis,  and  the  resignation  of  Count 
Kalnoky.  The  clearing-up  of  the  misunderstanding, 
when  Baron  Banffy  came  up  to  Vienna  to  explain  his 
words  to  the  Emperor,  was  accomplished  easily  enough. 
Count  Kalnoky  had  written  that  he  sympathized  with  the 
feelings  of  the  Hungarians,  and  would  make  the  suggested 
representations  at  Rome.  The  assumption  that  he  had 
done  so  was  quite  premature,  and  thus  what  threatened 
to  be  a  serious  rupture  between  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth 

was  averted.  . 

The  root  of  the  trouble,  however,  remains  untouched 
and  full  of  mischievous  vitality.  The  Pontifical  Secretary 
of  State,  Cardinal  Rampolla,  repudiates  the  idea  that 
the  Nuncio  is  simply  on  a  footing  at  Vienna  with  other 
diplomatic  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and  insists 
that  he  has  a  special  spiritual  function,  in  addition  to  his 
purely  diplomatic  capacity,  which  gives  him  the  right  to 
meddle  in  all  matters  where  faith  is  involved.  Count 
Kalnoky  himself,  in  his  correspondence  with  Baron 
Banffy,  partially  accepts  this  claim,  and  admits  that  “it 
is  very  difficult  to  define  the  limits  within  which  the 
Catholic  Church  is  entitled  to  defend  its  rights.”  This, 
in  itself,  must  be  gall  and  wormwood  to  a  proud  and 
sensitively  independent  people  like  the  Hungarians,  a 
majority  of  whom  do  not  owe  even  a  nominal  religious 
fealty  to  the  Pope.  The  suggestion  that  an  Italian 
cleric  may  be  sent  into  their  kingdom  by  the  Vatican,  to 
cover  with  his  ambassadorial  mantle  an  active  personal 
campaign  against  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the 
land ;  that  he  may  teach  disrespest  to  the  native  hierarchy 
of  his  church;  and  make  himself  the  centre  of  a 
sectarian  and  class  agitation  which  divides  Hungarians 
more  bitterly  than  they  have  been  divided  before  this 
century,  would  be  intolerable  to  a  far  less  robust  and 
self-reliant  race  than  the  Magyars.  But  there  is  an 
even  more  unpleasant  side  to  the  affair.  It  is  no  secret, 
either  at  Rome  or  at  Buda-Pesth,  that  this  policy  of 
exasperation  which  Cardinal  Rampolla  pursues,  is  de¬ 
liberately  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  by 
internal  discord  the  Dual  Monarchy  which  maintains  an 
alliance  with  Italy,  and  thus  assists  to  keep  the  Pope 
out  of  his  temporal  power.  This  cynical  use  of  Hungary 
as  a  pawn  in  the  game  of  Ultramontane  ambitions  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  Vatican.  England  was 
used,  or,  rather,  it  was  sought  to  use  her  in  much  the 
same  way  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  Papacy  was  busy 
balancing  itself  between  the  rival  powers  of  Spain  and 
France,  and  selling  its  friends  to  placate  its  enemies  with 
true  Italian  cunning,  as  subtle  as  it  was  short-sighted. 

We  have  come  round,  here  in  England,  to  one  of  our 
periodical  stages  of  amiability  towards  what  may  be, 
without  offence,  described  as  the  sentimental  and 
histrionic  aspects  of  the  Roman  establishment.  .The 
venerable  head  of  that  historic  organization  has  written 
us  a  very  long  and  most  flattering  letter,  and  there  are 
among  us  certain  impressionable  and  elderly  good.souls 
who  are  half  disposed  to  think  there  is  something  in  the 
idea  of  reunion,  and  are  more  than  half  inclined  at  least 
to  parley  affably  in  the  gate.  It  will  do  them  no  harm  to 
be  reminded  that  Rome  is  not  all  made  up  of  candles 
and  ambergris,  and  that  it  has  other  interests  besides 
those  of  the  rubric  and  dogmatic  theology.  They  might 
study  the  news  from  Hungary  with  profit. 


NICARAGUA  AND  ITS  PEOPLES. 

FEW  Englishmen  have  visited,  or  at  least  spent  any 
considerable  length  of  time  in,  Nicaragua.  And 
yet  it  is  an  interesting  country.  The.  eastern  zone 
which  runs  along  the  Mosquito  coast  is  not  exact!) 
healthy.  The  rainfall  is  tremendous,  and  sometimes 
reaches  300  inches  in  the  year.  This,  alternating  with 
a  blistering  tropical  sun,  makes  life  in  the  Mosquito 
Reservation,  and  in  those  parts  of  Nicaragua  proper 
which  border  upon  the  Caribbean  Sea  north  and 
south  of  the  Reservation,  anything  but  pleasant.  As  a 
fact,  it  is  not  only  injurious  to  Europeans  but  even  to 
the  natives.  Greytown,  which  lies  on  the  San  Juan 
River,  is  supposed  to  be  an  exception;  but  it  deserves  to 
rank  with  Bluefields,  the  capital  of  the  Mosquito  terri¬ 
tory,  for  unhealthiness.  There  are  three  parallel  zones 
comprised  within  Nicaragua,  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
characteristics  and  its  own  flora  and  fauna.  The  central 
zone  is  the  most  temperate  and  the  most  salubrious.  It 
stands  high,  and  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  country. 
There  the  conditions  of  life  ,  are  very  tolerable.  The 
people  are  of  Hispano-American  blood,  for  the  most 
part,  and  like  all  other  peoples  in  Central  America, 
incorrigibly  lazy  and  good-natured.  Although  the  total 
export  trade  is  quite  insignificant,  Nicaragua  is.  one 
of  the  richest  of  countries  for  its  natural  productions. 
There  is  probably  no  region  of  so  low  a  latitude 
which  can  boast  of  an  equal  beauty  and  variety  of 
scenery  and  production,  with  as  great  salubrity  of 
climate— always,  of  course,  excepting  the  eastern  zone. 
The  reason  why  its  natural  resources  are  not  worked  is 
found  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  in  the  absence  of 
transport  facilities,  the  latter  resulting  largely  from  the 
former.  There  is  in  the  blood  of  the  natives  that  con- 
stitutional  inertia,  that  “born-tired”  feeling,  common  to 
all  American-Spanish  and  Mexican-Spanish  races,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Costa  Ricans.  In  a  climate  that 
is  exceedingly  enervating,  it  seems  natural  to  lie  dow  n  and 
gossip  and  laugh  and  flirt  away  the  time.  It  is  the 
same  in  all  the  towns  and  in  all  the  villages  Granada, 
Leon,  Masaya,  Chinendego,  and  the  Indian  encamp¬ 
ments  around  them  nestled  in  cactus  hedges,  and  cacao 
plantations.  The  only  season  of  the  year  when  the 
inertia  disappears  is  the  Paseo  al  May ,  the  bathing 
season,  which  begins  with  the  moon  of  March,  when 
the  whole  population  of  the  towns  migrate  for  a  few 
weeks  to  the  Pacific  coast.  By  this  time,  the  dry  season 
is  well  advanced,  the  salt  marshes  are  dried  up,  and  the 
mosquitoes  are  all  defunct.  The  Nicaraguans  do  things 
in  quite  primitive  style.  They  do  not  put  up  at  cramped 
and  questionably-clean  lodging-houses,  but  camp  in 
gipsy  fashion,  high  and  low  alike,  for  miles  along  the 
shore,  and  pass  the  time  in  morning  bathes,  round 
games,  gallops  by  day,  and  moonlight  dances  by  night 
on  the  yellow  sands  with  partners  of  every  variety,  of 
colour,  down  to  the  laughing  yellow  girls  of  the  native 
class  and  the  simple  Indian  peasant  damsels  of  the 
fields.  It  is  a  sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten  to  witness 
the  general  rush  towards  the  sea  of  carts,  owners,, 
and  servants.  The  Government  usually  despatches  an 
officer  and  a  guard  to  superintend  the  pitching  of  the- 
annual  camp  upon  the  beach,  or  rather  upon  the  forest- 
covered  sand  ridge  which  fringes  the  shore.  Each  family 
rigs  up  its  own  cane  hut,  lightly  thatched  with  palm 
trees,  and  floored  with  petates  or  mats,  the  whole 
wickered  together  with  vines,  or  woven  together  basket- 
wise,  and  partitioned  in  the  same  way  by  means  of 
coloured  curtains  of  cotton  cloth.  The  more  luxurious 
ladies  send  down  their  neatly  curtained  beds,  and  make 
sometimes  a  certain  show  of  elegance.  Outside,  and 
rather  after  the  fashion  of  their  permanent  residences, 
is  a  kind  of  broad  and  open  shed,  which  bears  a  very 
distinct  relation  to  the  corridor.  Here  hammocks  are 
swung,  the  families  dine,  the  ladies  receive  callers,  and 
the  men  sleep.  These  places,  of  course,  belong  to  the 
higher  classes,  the  officials  and  the  dons.  The  mono 
and  his  wife  spread  their  blankets  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
and  the  woman  weaves  a  little  bower  of  branches  above 

them _ a  work  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  poorest 

and  the  laziest  refuse  to  make  even  this  slight  exertion. 
They  nestle  in  the  dry  sand.  .  . 

The  volcanoes  are  the  most  notable  characteristic  of 
the  country  to  the  ordinary  observer,  and  in  some  re- 
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spects  the  most  curious  to  the  scientist.  Central 
America  appears  to  be  the  very  headquarters  of  vol¬ 
canic  agency.  The  whole  coast  bristles  with  volcanic 
cones,  from  Mount  Cartago,  which  is  12,000  ft.  high, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  point  in  America  from  which 
both  oceans  are  visible,  to  the  fire  and  water  volcanoes 
of  Guatemala  and  the  other  fiery  summits  still  further 
west  towards  the  Mexican  frontier.  From  the  city  of 
Leon,  itself  built  on  a  plain  undermined  by  subterranean 
fires,  fourteen  active  volcanoes  are  visible,  all  stretching 
away  to  the  west-north-west.  The  “  Hell  of  Masaya,” 
rising  black  and  bare  from  out  of  the  forests  of  the 
small  isthmus  that  divides  the  two  great  lakes,  has  gone 
to  sleep.  The  crater  of  Momobacho  overhangs  Granada 
on  one  side  and  the  lake  on  the  other.  At  its  foot  is  a 
cluster  of  some  hundreds  of  volcanic  isles,  known  as  the 
Corales,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  from  20  ft.  to  100  ft. 
Ometepec  and  Madeira  rise  5000  ft.  on  an  island  in  Lake 
Nicaragua,  and  the  first  of  the  two  is  a  perfect  cone. 
The  loftier  sugar-loaf  of  Momotombo,  girdled  with 
forests  almost  up  to  its  still  smoking  crater,  rises 
7000  ft.  from  the  shore  of  Managua.  A  party  of  friars 
were  once  lost  here  while  ascending  the  mountain  for 
the  purpose  of  blessing  it.  El  Viejo  lies  between  Leon 
and  the  Pacific.  The  inner  walls  of  the  crater  are 
clothed  with  luxuriant  pine-trees,  which  seem  to  thrive  on 
the  steaming  vapours.  The  double-peaked  Conchagua 
and  the  terrible  Coseguina  stand  like  sentinels  on  each 
side  of  the  entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  The 
majority  of  these  volcanoes  give  occasional  evidences  of 
activity,  but  it  is  many  years  since  the  most  serious 
eruption — that  of  Coseguina — took  place.  There  was  a 
thick  shower  of  hot  sand  and  ashes  for  three  days, 
which  covered  the  whole  country  round,  and  in  some 
places  reached  a  depth  of  ten  feet.  It  even  fell  at 
Jamaica,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Santa  F£  de  Bogota,  over  an 
area  fifteen  hundred  miles  in  diameter.  The  noise  of  the 
explosion  reached  Belize,  eight  hundred  miles  away,  and 
the  superintendent  of  the  place  mustered  his  troops  under 
the  impression  that  there  was  a  naval  action  in  the  outer 
harbour.  Leon  is  one  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
volcano.  At  that  city  on  the  third  day  the  darkness  became 
intense,  and  the  women,  their  heads  covered  with  wet 
cloths  to  obviate  the  smothering  effects  of  the  falling 
dust,  hurried  to  the  churches  with  cries  and  lamentations, 
and  tried  to  sing  canticles  to  their  favourite  saints.  The 
city  still  remembers  that  dreadful  day,  and  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  it  is  still  kept  up.  Some  years  ago,  when 
Coseguina  gave  evidences  of  further  troubles,  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  vaqueros  and  others,  living  at  Las  Pilas,  visited 
the  Bishop  of  Leon  and  asked  him  to  baptize  the 
mountain  !  As  a  fact,  every  volcano  in  Nicaragua  is 
sanctified. 

A  typical  Central  American  town  is  Bluefields,  the 
capital  of  the  Mosquito  Reservation.  Its  streets — they 
only  run  four  back  and  then  strike  the  forests,  where 
Ulassas  or  evil  spirits  dwell — are  narrow  and  clean,  as 
a  result  of  the  rains  and  of  the  porous  shell-rock  nature 
of  the  pavement  rather  than  of  the  care  of  the  inhabitants. 
What  they  want  in  depth  is  made  up  in  length,  for  the 
four  streets  in  which  dwell  its  fifteen  hundred  citizens 
extend  for  a  good  mile  and  a  half  along  the  shore.  The 
people  make  up  for  the  involuntary  cleanliness  of 
exteriors  by  a  very  willing  neglect  of  interiors.  The 
average  one-floor  chimneyless  house  would  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  fastidious  globe-trotter.  In  colour 
the  Mosquito  Indians  rather  approximate  to  a  mild 
Havana  cigar.  They  have  bananas  and  their  equally 
beloved  cacao  trees  in  their  gardens  and  all 
around  them,  growing  in  the  greatest  profusion  ; 
besides  a  number  of  other  food-bearing  trees  and 
an  almost  infinite  selection  of  valuable  timber,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  untouched  because  of  the 
trouble  necessary  for  its  felling  and  transport.  The 
whole  country  is  rich,  also,  in  medicinal  plants,  in 
dye-woods,  and  in  textile  plants.  Rubber,  copper, 
vegetable  ivory,  mahogany,  bananas,  and  dye-woods 
constitute  practically  the  whole  of  its  export  trade.  The 
Mosquito  territory  has  the  largest  share,  and  it  was 
doubtless  this  consideration  which  led  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  to  make  an  attack  on  Bluefields  in  the 
earlier  part  of  last  year,  with  the  intention  of  putting 
an  end  to  its  independence  and  of  appropriating  its 
customs  revenue. 


THE  FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS  BILL. 

T  is  a  happy  fact  that  the  law  of  factories  and  work¬ 
shops  is  so  free  from  a  party  complexion  that  an 
independent  Radical  can  write  on  it,  without  impro¬ 
priety,  in  an  independent  Conservative  journal. 

The  Government  Bill,  a  good  deal  altered  from  the 
Government  Bill  of  1894,  deals  with  detail.  The  main 
principle  of  existing  factory  legislation,  with  its  sharp 
distinction  between  textile  and  non-textile  factories, 
has  long  since  been  settled,  and  has,  indeed,  been 
codified  and  again  amended  since  codification  ;  and  Mr. 
Asquith  is  now  chiefly  concerned  with  bringing  practical 
remedy  to  bear  upon  defects  which  had  either  been 
anticipated  by  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  on  behalf  of  the 
Liberal  party,  in  the  last  Parliament,  or  which  have  been 
discovered  by  the  present  Secretary  of  State  during  his 
term  of  office  in  the  Home  Department. 

The  Liberal  party  were  committed,  since  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Matthews’  last  amendments  of  the  Factory 
Acts  on  the  ground  of  their  incompleteness,  to  bringing 
laundries  more  thoroughly  under  the  Factory  Acts.  This, 
of  course,  is  proposed  by  the  present  Bill,  and  arouses 
violent  opposition,  as  will  be  shown.  Mr.  Asquith,  at 
Huddersfield,  had  promised  deputations  of  weavers  and 
others  connected  with  the  woollen  and  worsted  trades, 
to  deal  with  their  grievances  in  reference  to  the  highly 
technical  matter  of  Particulars,  a  promise  which  may  be 
dismissed  with  the  statements  that  it  is  proposed  that 
clearer  particulars  shall  be  given  to  the  workers  in  order 
that  they  may  understand  the  principles  upon  which  their 
wage  is  calculated,  and  that  private  members  will  urge, 
on  behalf  of  the  West  Riding  Textile  Workers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  that  these  particulars  should  be  made  clearer  still. 
Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  had  proposed  in  the  last  Parliament, 
probably  not  without  the  advice  of  such  skilled  friends 
of  the  Trades  Union  movement  as  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  to 
amend  the  law  with  regard  to  sweating  ;  and  it  is  at 
this  point  that  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  main  defect  of 
the  present  Bill  should  be  noted.  The  London  tailors 
insist,  with  much  force,  that  full  effect  has  not  been 
given  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Sweating  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  to  those  of  the  Labour 
Commission,  and  that  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  who  has,  it 
is  understood,  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
Bill,  seems  to  have  somewhat  receded  from  his  former  ad¬ 
vanced  views  upon  this  point,  by  admitting  the  crudeness 
or  impracticability  of  some  of  the  proposals  with  which 
his  name  had  been  connected.  Mr.  Broadhurst  is  going 
to  propose  the  extension  to  non-textile  factories  of 
some  of  the  textile  portions  of  the  existing  law  ;  an 
excellent  thing,  although  resistance  will  be  experienced 
if  it  is  attempted  to  rapidly  carry  the  process  of  amal¬ 
gamation  and  extension  very  far.  Mr.  Burns  and  Sir 
John  Gorst  will  be  active  in  discouraging  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  half-timers  and  in  promoting  the  raising  of  the 
age  of  first  employment  among  children.  Of  the  matters 
which  have  been  named  above  there  remain  for  more 
detailed  consideration  the  anti-sweating  provisions  and 
the  subject  of  laundries,  and  there  also  remains  the 
great  question  of  women’s  overtime.  No  serious 
attempt  is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  present  Bill  to  limit 
the  hours  of  labour  of  adult  males.  Those  who  are, 
like  myself,  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  when 
a  beginning  may  be  made,  with  national  advan¬ 
tage,  in  this  direction,  prefer  to  raise  the  question 
on  the  Miners  Eight  Hours  Bill,  and  by  other  sepa¬ 
rate  measures,  rather  than  to  incur  certain  defeat 
by  mixing  it  up  with  mere  amendment  of  the  existing 
factory  laws,  from  which  the  subject  has  been  care¬ 
fully  excluded.  It  is  the  case,  however,  that  at  one 
or  two  points  the  fringe  of  the  question  will  be 
touched.  The  Bill  further  limits  the  work  of  male  young 
persons  at  night  in  non-textile  factories  ;  and  the  com¬ 
promise  is  suggested  by  some  of  the  tinplate  manufac¬ 
turers  and  tinplate  workers,  and  by  some  manufacturers 
in  other  trades,  that  they  should  give  up  twelve-hour 
night  shifts  and  come  under  a  compulsory  limitation  to 
eight-hour  night  shifts.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Asquith  will 
be  driven  to  make  some  concession  to  the  views  of  the 
night-working  trades.  An  amendment  which  stands  in 
my  name  establishes  for  non-textile  factories  a  weekly  half¬ 
holiday,  beginningat2  p.m.,  for  children,  young  persons, 
and  women  ;  and  Mr.  Byles  has  a  clause  which  would 
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extend  this  half-holiday  principle  to  men  in  the  textile 
trades.  Few  men,  however,  work  on  Saturday  afternoons 
in  textile  factories,  which  are  mostly  closed  on  Saturday 
afternoons  in  consequence  of  the  restriction  on  the 
labour  of  women,  young"  persons,  and  children,  who 
form  the  bulk  of  their  workers.  But  some  of  the  wool- 
combers  of  the  West  Riding,  though  by  no  means  all, 
are  employed  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  their  desire  is 
to  call  in  legislation  to  support  the  already  partly  suc¬ 
cessful  endeavours  of  their  union  at  generalizing  the 
Saturday  half-holiday.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  an 
interference  with  adult  male  labour. 

As  regards  laundries,  there  is  opposition  from  some  of 
the  laundry  proprietors  to  coming  under  the  Bill.  There 
is  also  opposition  from  a  number  of  middle-class  ladies, 
mostly  engaged  in  the  woman-franchise  movement,  who 
suggest  that  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  women  in  laun¬ 
dries  will  tend  to  throw  the  trade  more  largely  into  the 
hands  of  men,  and  there  is  the  opposition  of  semi-public 
establishments  and  of  convents.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  opinion  of  the  laundry  proprietors  or  of  the  suffrage 
ladies  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the  Grand  Committee  or  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  against  the  opinion  of  the  women 
workers  themselves,  which  has  been  ascertained  through 
the  unions  consisting  of  or  containing  women,  and  by 
the  visits  of  the  inspectors  and  the  questions  addressed 
by  them  to  the  unorganized  women  workers.  Neither  do 
I  think  it  probable  that  any  exemption  can  be  offered  to 
those  semi-public  institutions  and  those  convents  which 
compete  in  the  market  with  ordinary  laundries,  and 
carry  on  washing  work  on  a  large  scale  for  gain.  The 
religious  difficulty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  must  be  met , 
and&  it  will,  it  is  submitted,  be  sufficiently  met  by  the 
enactment  that  convents  shall  be  inspected,  only  by 
women  inspectors.  To  this  a  compromise  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  added,  that  so  far  as  is  possible  the  services  of 
women  inspectors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  will  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose.  The  convents  already  draw 
distinctions,  I  believe,  for  certain  objects  between  the 
strictly  conventual  and  the  less  strictly  conventual  parts 
of  their  establishments  ;  and  the  curtilage  of  the  factory 
might  be  so  defined  as  to  constitute  a  separate  curtilage 
from  that  of  the  convent,  and  the  inspectors  might  be 
forbidden  to  enter  the  latter.  It  ought  not  to  be  above 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Grand  Committee  to  discover  some 
means  of  meeting  all  that  is  reasonable  in  the  views  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  question  of  women’s  overtime  is  one  upon  which 
there  is  a  gathering  of  the  clans.  In  Lancashire  there 
has  been  a  union  with  regard  to  it  of  some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  with  some  of  the  women-suffrage  party.  In 
London  there  is  a  union  between  those  who  are  com¬ 
monly  called  the  defenders  of  liberty  and  property  and 
those  who  continue  to  hold  the  views  which  most  of  us 
held  in  the  time  of  Professor  Fawcett  on  the  subject  of 
further  restrictions  upon  women’s  labour.  Many  of  us 
have  been  converted  by  the  strong  opinion  of  the  women- 
workers  themselves,  but  those  who  have  been  less  closely 
connected  with  their  unions  still  hold  the  doctrine  which 
we  held  in  former  days.  The  only  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  has  yet  very  strongly  expressed  these 
views  in  Parliament  felt  himself  obliged  to  say  that,  if 
it  were  shown  to  him  that  the  women-workers  were 
against  his  view,  he  should  withdraw  from  it.  Now, 

I 'have  made  it  my  business  to  ascertain  the  views  of 
the  whole  of  the  organized  women-workers  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  views  of  the  unorganized  are, 

I  believe,  the  same  ;  and,  for  a  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  I  rely  upon  the  virtual  unanimity  of  the  factory 
inspectors  who  have  questioned  them,  and  who  declare 
that  the  women  themselves  are  opposed  to  women’s 
overtime,  which  is  also  to  be  denounced  for  reasons  of 
health,  and  because  legal  overtime  leads  in  almost  every 
trade  to  illegal  overtime,  which  is  a  fruitful  source  of  evil. 
Mr.  Asquith’s  Bill  proposes  to  abolish  overtime  in  the  case 
of  young  persons,  and  to  further  limit  it  in  the  case  of 
women  ;  and  we  shall  propose  to  abolish  overtime  in 
the  case  of  women,  in  which  we  may  be  beaten.  We 
shall  then  have  to  support  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  middle 
course,  and  the  struggle  will  be  removed  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  We  have  behind  us  the  opinion  of  all  but  a  few 
score  of  the  organized  trade-union  women,  who  number 
slightly  over  100,000;  and  the  inspectors  tell  us  that  .we 
have  also  behind  us  an  equally  overwhelming  proportion 


of  all  women  workers.  After  all,  the  inspectors  and  the. 
women  workers  are  better  judges  in  this  question  than 
the  women-suffrage  ladies,  who  are,  I  think,  using  it 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  necessity  of  extending 
the  franchise  to  women  in  which  personally,  for  other 
reasons,  I  concur. 

There  remains  the  question  of  sweating,  which  greatly 
interests  the  London  trades.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
explain  the  evils  that  exist  at  present  in  the  systems  of 
giving-out  work  and  sub-contracting.  They  have  been 
fully  detailed  in  the  evidence  before  the  Lords  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  that  before  the  Labour  Commission,  and  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories. 
Mr.  Cohen,  speaking  as  the  representative  of  a  con¬ 
stituency  from  which  a  good  deal  of  work  is  given  out, 
fully  admitted  the  evils  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
last  week’s  debate.  The  Government  propose  a  partial 
remedy  in  Clause  5  of  the  Bill.  But,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  proposed  law,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  that  the  place 
to  which  the  work  is  given  out  “is  injurious  or  dangerous” 
to  health.  At  the  present  moment  some  large  tailoring 
firms  in  London  are  in  the  habit  of  satisfying  themselves 
as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  places  where  their 
work  is  done.  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton  formerly  proposed, 
as  I  now  propose,  that  this  practice  should  be  gene¬ 
ralized  by  law.  It  is  contended  by  Mr.  Asquith,  and 
by  Mr.  Buxton  himself,  that,  as  work  is  given  out  to 
very  distant  places,  it  is  difficult  to  insist  on  such  an 
improvement  of  the  law  as  has  been  suggested  by  the 
Sweating  Commission,  by  Mr.  Buxton’s  Bill  of  the  last 
Parliament,  or  by  my  Amendment.  I  try  to  meet  this 
difficulty  by  giving  the  Home  Secretary  certain  powers 
of  exemption  ;  but  there  are  other  plans  of  dealing  with 
the  matter.  The  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  several  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  the.Colony 
of  New  Zealand,  have  a  system  for  the  registration  and 
license  of  all  places  to  which  work  is  given  out  to  be  done ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Allen,  Member  for  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
has  moved  amendments  for  the  introduction  into  our 
legislation  of  this  New  Zealand  system.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Home  Office  have  had  under  consideration  a 
scheme  by  which  all  places  to  which  work  is  given  out 
to  be  done  would  be  licensed  by  the  inspectorate  of 
factories  on  the  payment  of  a  small  fee,  the  licence  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  local  authority  after  visit  to  the 
spot.  It  is  very  probable  that,  when  we  reach  the 
Registration  clause,  the  Government  may  propose  some 
improvement  in  this  direction.  They  will  not,  however, 
apparently  be  supported  by  the  majority  of  the  Grand 
Committee  in  going  very  far.  The  Irish  members  are 
frightened  at  the  effect  that  restrictions  upon  sweating 
may  have  upon  the  cottage  industries  of  Donegal  and 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Conservative  party  in  their  opposition  to  what 
is  styled  “  over-legislation.” 

The  only  other  subject  upon  which  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  hard  fight  on  the  Grand  Committee  is. with  regard 
to  the  dangerous-trades  clause,  which  gives  to  the 
Home  Secretary  large  powers  of  interference  in  the 
case  of  such  trades  as  chromate  of  potash  making, 
and  the  industries  connected  with  lead  ;  but  the  clause 
is  likely  to  be  opposed  by  those  who  object  to  the 
abolition  of  women’s  overtime. 

Charles  W.  Dilke. 

LAST  WORDS  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

I  AM  afraid  I  cannot  carry  on  these  Westminster 
papers.  For  one  thing,  they  take  up  a  good  deal 
of  time.  Not  so  much,  that  is,  in  the  mere  act  of 
writing  them,  as  in  the  preparations  and  preliminaries. 
You  have  got  to  listen  pretty  closely  to  the  debates, 
generally  very  dreary,  yet  breaking  out,  from  time  to 
time,  into  the  interesting  or  even  the  sensational  on 
incalculable  occasions.  Then  you  must,  mix  among 
the  men  of  both  sides  in  lobbies,  at  dinner,  in  the 
smoking-  and  reading-rooms.  And  after  all  is  done,  you 
must  master  the  Times  report  next  day.  All  this  means 
time  and  trouble.  That,  however,  I  do  not  grudge. 
The  work  is  interesting,  and  repays  the  doing  of  it. 
The  difficulty  I  feel  is  the  continued  prelecting  of  a 
democratic  improvisatore  to  a  Conservative  audience. 
There  is  a  trifle  of  the  impudent  about  the  situation, 
and  one  does  not  want  that.  You  would  rather  be 
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done  with  it  altogether  than  be  continually  braving  it 
out.  It  takes  too  much  out  of  you,  and  that  is  what 
makes  one  glad  to  get  out  of  it  here  and  now.  Not  that 
Conservativism  and  Democracy  are  irreconcilable.  You 
are  in  for  democracy  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  But 
of  course,  as  one  of  the  “  people,”  you  may  push  what 
ideas  you  please.  There  will  be  a  Conservative  De¬ 
mocracy  and  a  Revolutionary  Democracy,  and  enough 
of  controversial  possibilities  between  them  to  set  up  two 
or  more  Parliamentary  parties  or  groups. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  this  Coburg  business.  The 
“  Labby  ”  lot,  of  course,  went  for  the  ^10,000  a 
year.  If  you  see  a  Duke,  hit  him,  is  gospel  enough  for 
this  type  of  Radical,  and  they  have  “black-listed”  all 
those  of  us  who  supported  the  Government  in  thinking 
that  a  bargain  is  a  bargain.  Of  course  the  prevision  of 
this  made  a  good  many  men  vote  with  Alpheus  of 
Peterborough,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so. 
They  have  the  poorest  opinion  possible  of  the  “people,” 
while  maintaining  their  only  right  to  rule.  Well,  I  do 
not  hold  this  view.  I  do  not  deny  that  among  the 
“  people  ”  there  are  too  many  of  the  tete-montee  pattern, 
as  there  are  in  every  other  sphere  of  life.  But  there  is 
also  a  very  powerful  percentage  of  level-headed  men, 
who  know  the  difference  between  sense  and  nonsense, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  throw  away  the  interests  of 
themselves  and  their  families  at  the  bidding  of  the  first 
demagogue  that  comes  along.  Now  there  was  and  is 
a  good  deal  of  demagogy  about  the  anti-Coburg  vote. 
It  has  been  very  unskilfully  managed,  and  anybody  with 
an  eye  to  mischief  can  get  as  much  of  his  object  out  of 
it  as  he  desires  to.  But  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  explain  to  his  constituency  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  may  rely  upon  reasonable  treatment.  The 
black  list  threat  will  fail,  as  it  deserves.  It  is  a  petty 
device  to  begin  with,  and  it  commits  the  capital  mistake 
of  assuming  that  the  “  people  ”  will  always  be  actuated 
by  the  shabbiest  motives,  and  will  not  listen  to  reason 
when  reason  is  presented  to  them. 

Moreover,  this  anti-Coburg  business  reveals  the  secret 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Parliamentary  Radicalism  of 
these  latter  days.  The  Peterborough  school  of  political 
thought  is  continually  breaking  down  and  showing  itself 
ineffectual,  simply  because  there  is  really  no  political  or 
other  “thought”  in  it.  “  Labbyism  ”  is  a  poor  and 
wretched  business,  destitute  of  ideas,  and  appealing 
only  to  popular  ignorance  and  meanness  of  impulse. 
Nibbling  at  the  Royal  Rat-catcher  and  docking  the  pay 
of  the  Buckingham  Palace  Stop-cock  is  very  feeble 
work,  yet  it  is  the  best  that  Peterborough  or  Northampton 
leadership  can  do  for  us.  The  truth  is,  modern  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Radicalism  is  afraid  to  face  its  own  music. 
Right  or  wrong,  there  are  vast  conceptions  in  present- 
day  Democracy  that  might  well  give  origin  to  high  and 
splendid  debate  and  action  ;  but  the  so-called  Democratic 
section  of  the  House,  or  even  of  the  so-called  Liberal 
Party,  when  brought  to  book  or  other  test,  bookish  or 
practical,  dwindles  away  down  to  nothing,  or  some  con¬ 
temptible  make-believe  which  is  worse  than  nothing. 
What  a  field,  for  instance,  might  not  “democracy” 
have  asserted  for  itself  in  the  sand  agriculture  of 
Welsh  ecclesiasticism  that  is  being  prosecuted  in  the 
name  of  the  British  people.  Yet  it  does  nothing.  It 
leaves  the  discussion  to  proceed  upon  the  lines  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  whether  Monmouth  belongs  to 
Wales,  and  whether  Ashmead-Bartlett  is  of  as  old  an 
English  family  as  George  Russell,  or  is  an  Englishman 
at  all,  or  a  born  Yankee,  &c. 

In  such  a  dearth  of  high  or  broad  topics  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  our  enterprising  and  persevering  friend, 
good  old  Stanley  Leighton,  should  have  come  to  the 
front  in  a  peculiar  if  not  fascinating  fashion.  On  a 
question  of  Macedon,  or  any  subject  associable  there¬ 
with,  I  should  hesitate  about  Stanley’s  hegemony  ;  but 
on  the  point  of  Monmouth  I  should  imagine  his  facile- 
princepsism  would  hardly  be  disputed.  For  a  whole 
day  this  House  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  department  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  ;  and  the  question  whether 
Monmouth  belonged  to  Wales  or  to  England,  and  how 
far  that  question  was  affected  by  various  transactions  of 
Henry  VIII.,  or  even  Henry  V.,  were  raised  into  matters 
of  vital  moment,  involving  occasionally  the  historical 
authority  of  Shakespeare  himself.  In  these  high  if 
dubiously  relevant  controversies,  Stanley  acquitted  him¬ 


self  with  astonishing  distinction.  Generally  speaking, 
when  Stanley  rises,  our  people,  and  not  ours  only,  take 
the  opportunity  to  depart,  but  in  this  matter  of 
Monmouth  the  fact  was  otherwise.  Whether  he  held 
us  with  his  glittering  eye,  or  with  some  other  adequate 
if  inscrutable  influence,  it  were  bootless  to  inquire  ;  but 
there  the  fact  was,  that  those  of  us  who  had  not  gone 
already,  stayed  while  Stanley  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
Monmouth  lore  entirely  new  and  utterly  appalling. 

My  own  private  impression  is  that  he  must  have 
buried  himself  for  weeks  in  the  MSS.  Department  of  the 
British  Museum  and  dug  out  Monmouth  to  the  very 
foundation.  Nothing  else  will  account  for  the  plenitude 
and  power  of  his  deliverances  in  the  matter.  Personally 
I  admit  the  distinct  force  to  which  Stanley  rose  in  this 
branch  of  Parliamentary  erudition.  I  recollect  having  to 
leave  the  House  about  5  p.m.  while  our  dear  friend  was 
talking  Monmouth  by  the  ream.  I  was  unable  to  return 
until  10.45,  but  when  I  got  back,  there  he  was  still,  or 
again,  hard  at  work  on  Henry  V.,  only  armed  addi¬ 
tionally  with  nearly  a  dozen  huge  MSS. ,  original  or  copy, 
with  which  he  occasionally  indicated  a  design  of  out- 
Monmouthing  an  already  hypermonmouthed  House. 
Toujours  Stanley,  I  must  say,  struck  me  in  a  painful  way; 
yet  I  began  to  acquire  a  renewed  interest  in  Welsh 
archaeology  as  the  lecturer  went  streaming  on,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  which  seemed  to  me  to  indicate  that 
he  was  not,  after  all,  unconscious  of  the  little  game  he 
was  up  to. 

And  I  am  glad  herewith  to  conclude  these  all  too 
perfunctory  lucubrations  with  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to 
the  audience  which  has  listened  to  me  so  patiently. 

R.  Wallace. 

THE  SALON  AND  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

HE  Soci4t4  des  Artistes  Fran^ais  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  some  two  thousand  paintings  in 
the  new  Salon  at  the  Champs-Elysdes,  but  not  a  single 
picture  which  in  any  sense  can  be  called  a  great  or  even 
memorable  work  of  fine  art.  A  national  exhibition  of 
French  art,  in  which  a  painting  by  Mr.  Orchardson  is 
able  to  produce  a  distinguished  impression,  to  leave  with 
the  spectator  a  sense  of  style,  of  refinement,  of  the 
lighter  graces  of  good  painting,  leads  the  critic  to  specu¬ 
late  whether,  after  all,  the  exhibition  is  really  concerned 
with  fine  art,  or  whether  its  real  aim  is  to  provide  a 
popular  show,  in  which  every  mediocre  taste  may  find 
its  liking.  The  most  typical  picture  in  the  Salon  is, 
perhaps,  M.  Jean-Paul  Laurens’  vast  canvas  of  “La 
Muraille  :  1218”  (No.  1097),  in  which  cleverness  and 
superficial  accomplishment  are  carried  to  their  utmost 
limit.  It  is  this  cleverness,  this  superficial  accomplish¬ 
ment,  which  is  everywhere  present  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Champs-Elys^es.  Whether  we  turn  to  the  faultless 
commonplace  of  M.  Bouguereau,  or  to  the  works  of  the 
innumerable  imitators  of  M.  Gustave  Moreau,  or  of  the 
Barbizon  school,  or  whether  we  turn  to  the  endless 
paintings  of  the  nude  of  orthodox  kind,  or  to  the  works 
of  the  plein  air  school,  with  their  purple  shadows  and 
emerald-green  grass,  the  same  cleverness,  the  same 
superficial  accomplishment,  assert  and  reassert  them¬ 
selves  in  an  endless  round  of  platitude.  It  is  this  super¬ 
ficial  cleverness  which  becomes  so  wearisome,  because 
it  is  radically  incompatible  with  the  elaboration  neces¬ 
sary  to  real  design  and  to  the  finer  and  subtler  qualities 
of  art.  The  accomplishment  of  Rembrandt  or  Velasquez 
may  be  enigmatical,  but  it  is  not  clever  ;  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  great  Italians  is  often  naively  simple.  Con¬ 
sider,  for  a  moment,  the  work  of  the  one  living  French 
painter  whose  art  could  with  any  degree  of  propriety 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  the  work  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  :  how  entirely 
and  absolutely  free  are  all  his  designs  from  the  least 
suspicion  of  such  cleverness  ! 

We  must  confess  that  we  turn  from  the  Exhibition  at 
the  Salon  to  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  with  a  sense  of 
relief.  English  art,  as  we  see  it  here,  is  no  doubt  less 
vivacious,  but  it  is,  also,  less  vulgar  than  at  Paris  :  the 
life  and  fashions  of  the  hour  are  not  reflected  in  the 
pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  with  the  same  veracity 
and  completeness  as  they  are  in  the  pictures  at  the  Salon. 
Certainly,  the  spirit  of  the  Paris  of  to-day,  more  demo¬ 
cratic  than  ever,  more  entirely  given  over  to  the  popular 
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pleasures  of  the  hour,  and  less  careful  of  the  finer  and 
more  serious  arts  of  life,  is  unmistakably  reflected  in  the 
galleries  at  the  Champs-Elys6es.  But  what  is  most 
amusing  in  life  is  not  always  most  pleasing  in  art  ;  and 
the  tamer,  duller  atmosphere  of  the  Royal  Academy 
proves  in  the  end,  if  not  more  artistic,  at  least  less 
tedious,  than  the  untiring  cleverness  and  bourgeois 
gaieties  of  the  Champs-Elysdes. 

Goethe,  among  his  utterances  on  art,  has  one  of  those 
prophetic  sayings  which  gather  meaning  for  us  as  they 
go.  “  Productions  are  now  possible,”  he  says,  “which, 
without  being  bad,  have  no  value.  They  have  no  value 
because  they  contain  nothing;  and  they  are  not  bad, 
because  a  general  form  of  good  workmanship  is  present 
to  the  author’s  mind.  ”  What  a  terrible  indictment  is  here 
against  such  popular  exhibitions  as  those  in  question  ! 
We  do  not  say  that  less  fine  work  is  done  to-day  than 
in  other  ages  of  the  world  :  “  all  ages,”  says  Blake, 
“are  equal.”  But  we  do  say  that  there  is  far  more 
mediocre  work,  work  “  which,  without  being  bad,  has 
no  value,”  that  there  are  far  more  paintings  of  this  kind 
done  to-day  than  have  ever  been  done  before  in  the 
world’s  history.  Of  that  vast  mass  of  mediocre  work, 
the  Salon  is  the  chief  exhibition  in  France,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  in  England  :  only  with  this  difference,  that  in 
England  the  general  average  of  this  work  is  less  tire¬ 
some,  less  vulgar,  than  in  France.  At  the  Academy, 
moreover,  there  are  a  few  fine  or  interesting  things, 
while  at  the  Salon  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  painting 
which  possesses  either  fineness  or  interest.  If  we  except 
M.  G^rome’s  two  pictures,  “  La  pri^re  dans  la  mosqude 
Caid-Bey  ”  (Caire),(No.  822),  and  “Mendacibus  et  histri- 
onibus  occisa  in  puteo  jacit  alma  Veritas,”  No.  823, 
which  have  undoubted  beauties  of  the  limited  kind 
familiar  to  all  who  know  his  work,  if  we  except  these 
two  masterly  little  pictures,  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
in  the  interminable  wilderness  of  clever  works  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Salon  we  could  discover  no  single 
painting  of  any  real  distinction.  Nor  is  the  number  of 
such  works  in  the  Academy  much  greater  :  the  names  of 
Mr.  Watts  and  Mr.  Sargent  are  the  most  noticeable  ; 
Sir  J.  E.  Millais  sends  one  remarkable  picture  ;  and  in 
that  brief  enumeration  we  have  included  all  that  is 
especially  memorable. 

So  long  as  the  name  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts  occurs 
among  those  of  the  Academicians,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  the  Royal  Academy  otherwise  than  with  respect. 
The  detractors  of  Mr.  Watts’  work  may  urge  many 
things  in  support  of  their  opinions,  and  chiefly,  perhaps, 
that  his  aim  in  painting  appears  sometimes  to  be  more 
didactic  than  the  aim  of  good  painting  should  allow  ; 
but  that,  throughout  a  long  life,  he  has  consistently 
approached  art  as  an  artist,  that  he  has  always  con¬ 
cerned  himself  with  the  finer  and  severer  qualities  of 
painting,  that  he  alone  among  our  living  artists  has 
attempted,  with  any  measured  success,  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  monumental  art,  cannot  be  denied.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  four  pictures  which  Mr.  Watts  sends  to  the 
present  exhibition  of  the  Academy  :  they  are  not  works 
of  great  importance  ;  and  the  most  ambitious  of  them 
is,  in  some  respects,  the  least  pleasing.  “Jonah” 
preaching  in  Nineveh  (147))  is  one  °f  those  pictures  in 
which  the  purpose  of  the  subject  would  seem  a  little  to 
outweigh  the  beauty  of  the  design  ;  yet  it  is  painted  with 
all  that  sense  of  breadth  and  quality  of  colour  which 
lend  to  his  picture  of  “  Love  and  Life”  in  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  its  peculiar  distinction  among  net  2.  few  distin¬ 
guished  works  of  modern  art.  The  drawing  of  “The 
Lady  Mount-Temple”  (No.  1334)  is,  however,  an  ad¬ 
mirable  example  of  Mr.  Watts’  last  manner.  That 
unobtrusive  tenderness,  which  he  has  realized  with  so 
much  charm  in  many  pictures  of  recent  years,  is  there 
conveyed  with  great  delicacy  and  individuality  of  hand¬ 
ling  :  it  is  something  of  the  sweetness  which  Time 
distils  from  strong  natures  ;  ex  forti  dulcedo.  Another 
painting  by  Mr.  Watts,  “The  Outcast:  Goodwill” 
(No.  258),  hangs  beside  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  elaborate 
painting  “  Spring”  (No.  262),  and  a  comparison  of  the 
two  pictures  is  not  without  interest,  or,  perhaps,  in¬ 
struction.  In  no  single  picture  in  the  present  Academy 
are  so  many  fine  qualities  to  be  found  as  in  this  picture 
of  “  The  Outcast”;  qualities  of  design  and  treatment, 
of  the  decorative  uses  of  form  and  colour,  of  fine  taste 
and  fine  interest ;  but  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  this 


painting,  as  it  hangs  by  the  side  of  the  “  Spring,”  is  the 
way  in  which  all  mere  detail,  all  mere  qualities  ot  ex¬ 
pression,  are  subordinated  to  the  principal  conception 
and  design.  In  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  picture,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  in  all  that  Mr.  Tadema  does,  the  subject 
has  been  chosen  and  elaborated  only  with  the  view  of  dis¬ 
playing  an  endless  array  of  microscopic  detail.  Hie  quiet 
dignity,  the  careful  selection,  the  breadth  and  simplicity, 
the  historical  truth,  which  give  to  the  works  of  the  great 
Dutch  painters  of  genre  their  lasting  value,  are  here  entirely 
wanting.  Mr.  Tadema’s  picture  really  contains  nothing 
but  what  lies,  on  the  surface,  scattered  through  its  mass 
ofdetail.  Thelove  ofbroken  lights  andconfusedforms,  the 
archaeological  accuracy  shown  in  the  dresses  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  serve  only  to  emphasize  the  modern  spirit  in 
which  the  scene  is  conceived,  and  to  draw  attention  to 
the  type  and  pose  of  the  figures.  Of  Roman  life,  Mr. 
Tadema  shows  us  nothing  ;  but  of  the  museum  and  the 
model,  much  and  admirably.  Not  that  we  would  under¬ 
rate  at  all  his  skill  as  a  workman,  which  is,  in  its  way, 
extraordinary,  and  unequalled  by  that  of  any  living 
English  artist  ;  yet  we  would  distinguish  between  what 
is  merely  skilful  and  what  is  truly  artistic.  Mr.  Tadema  s 
skill  is  radically  of  an  order  which  is  often  to  be  found  at 
the  Royal  Academy  ;  it  differs  from  the  skill,  say,  of  Mr. 
Frith  at  his  best,  in  its  more  elaborate  accomplish¬ 
ment,  in  its  mastery  of  light  and  shade,  in  its  greater 
concern  with  the  external  prettiness  of  things,  and  in  its 
semblance  of  culture  which  passes  with  people  who  are 
not  really  cultured  for  that  rare  gift  :  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  method  of  Mr.  Tadema  resembles  that  of  Mr. 
Frith  in  its  preoccupation  with  mere  detail,  and  in 
its  entire  disregard  of  all  the  greater  qualities  of  art. 
Yet  how  many  artists,  who  exhibit  at  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy,  might  not  be  found  to  have  a  common  footing 
on  those  grounds  ?  Is  it  not  even  true  of  Mr.  Brett, 
whose  paintings  so  admirably  illustrate  at  once  both  the 
sincerity  and  absurdity  of  his  recent  utterances  about 
the  Old  Masters?  Indeed,  how  many  exhibitors  at  the 
Academy,  judgingfrom  their  works,  would  not  be  found 
to  cherish  similar  opinions,  had  they  but  the  courage  to 
know  and  declare  themselves  as  Mr.  Brett  has  done  ! 

But  this  kind  of  skill,  if  it  is  not  more  artistic,  is  at 
least  less  vulgar  and  pretentious  than  that  which  passes 
current  in  Paris  at  the  Champs-Elysdes.  It  is  English,  if 
you  please,  painstaking  and  respectable  ;  it  generally 
goes  with  finer  interests  and  less  frivolous  aims  ;  and  it 
is  more  tolerable  in  the  thousand  paintings  at  the 
Academy  than  the  interminable  Parisian  cleverness  and 
vulgarity  are  in  the  two  thousand  paintings  at  the  Salon. 
Of  vulgarity  at  the  Academy  there  is  fortunately  but 
little.  Mr.  Herkomer  is  the  arch-offender  that  way, 
and  his  vulgarities  are  those  rather  of  treatment  than  of 
subject.  His  large  canvas  of  “The  Burgermeister  of 
Landsberg,  Bavaria,  with  his  Town  Council  (No.  436), 
reveals  a  crudeness  and  poverty  of  composition  which 
bring  the  general  want  of  taste  and  coarse  handling  of 
thepicture  intounpleasant  prominence.  Setbeside  it  some 
picture  by  a  great  artist,  designed  with  a  similar  inten¬ 
tion,  some  conversation  piece  contrived  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  series  of  male  portraits,  “The  Syndics  ”  of 
Rembrandt,  for  example,  and  the  same  sensations 
evoked  are  not  altogether  unlike  those  which  would 
be  called  up  were  we  to  set  a  novel  -by  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  beside  a  novel  by  Thackciay.  Mr.  Herkomer 
draws  his  portraits  as  Mr.  Hall  Caine  the  heroes  of  his 
melodramas,  with  the  same  assertiveness,  the  same 
coarse  exaggerations,  the  san,^  disregard  of  character, 
of  every  fine,  subtle,  or  even  forcible  trait ;  and  they 
both  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  popularity. 

Of  mere  cleverness  there  is,  unfortunately,  a  tendency 
to  be  an  increase  at  the  Academy  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  its  younger 
members  is  not  always  without  some  suspicion  of  it. 
Mr.  Sargent’s  portrait  of  “  Coventry  Patmore,  Esq.” 
(No.  172),  is  unquestionably  the  most  able  piece  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  the  present  exhibition  ;  and  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
until  we  come  to  look  at  the  sketch  for  this  picture  (No. 
737)>  which  hangs  in  another  room,  that  we  full}'  realize 
how  this  element  of  cleverness  coming  in,  just  destroys 
the  fineness  of  the  picture,  both  as  a  piece  of  painting 
and  as  a  portrait.  The  sketch  would  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
praise.  More  subtle  in  form  and  colour,  and  less  asser¬ 
tive  in  manner  than  the  finished  picture,  it  is  an  admirable 
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likeness,  and  an  astonishingly  accomplished  piece  of 
work.  Owing  to  its  nature  as  a  sketch,  we  do  not  feel 
here  what  is  the  one  limitation  in  Mr.  Sargent  s  other¬ 
wise  admirable  portrait,  “  W.  Graham  Robertson,  Esq.” 
(No.  503),  an  inability  to  make  the  spectator  forget  the 
mere  medium  of  the  paint.  In  colour,  this  larger  por¬ 
trait  is  especially  fine  and  silvery  ;  could  Mr.  Sargent 
but  bring  himself  to  acquire  some  greater  subtlety,  some 
richer  quality  in  his  brush-work,  his  place  as  a  great 
portrait-painter  would  be  unquestionable. 

There  is  one  other  picture  to  which  a  passing  notice 
is  due,  Sir  J.  E.  Millais’ painting,  "Speak!  Speak!” 
(No.  251),  which,  both  in  subject  and  in  treatment, 
recalls  one  of  his  very  finest  works,  “  St.  Agnes’  Eve.” 
Had  Sir  John  Millais  always  painted  as  he  painted  that 
picture,  “  it  had  been  vain  to  blame  and  useless  to  praise 
him.” 

MR.  BISPHAM’S  CONCERT,  AND  OTHERS. 

HEN  Mr.  David  Bispham  hires  St.  James’s  Hall, 
engages  artists,  and  issues  tickets  and  pro¬ 
grammes,  the  result  is  less  a  concert  than  a  festivity. 
As  at  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius’s  concerts,  success  is  in  the 
air  :  one  knows  that  everything  will  go  off  charm¬ 
ingly  and  without  a  hitch.  Mr.  Bispham  does  nothing 
to  dispel  the  enchantment.  The  common  afternoon 
concert-giver  dreads  his  audience,  and  proclaims  his 
anxiety  with  emphasis  by  the  ghastly  smile  wherewith 
he  (as  it  were)  veneers  his  woebegone  countenance. 
Mr.  Bispham  mounts  the  platform  steps  with  the  air  of 
a  conqueror — not  an  overbearing  conqueror,  rather  a 
conqueror  who  is  flattered  when  the  public  comes  to  see 
him  triumph,  but  a  conqueror  for  all  that.  Perhaps  this 
is  because  he  knows  and  believes  in  his  public,  and  feels 
he  is  amongst  friends.  Certainly  his  public  knows  and 
believes  in  him,  and  they  could  not  bestow  their  faith 
better.  There  was  a  time  when  one  could  not  say  with 
truth  of  Mr.  Bispham,  as  one  may  with  truth  say  now, 
that  he  is  the  greatest  baritone  before  the  public.  He 
began  his  career  unobtrusively  some  years  ago,  singing 
with  Sims  Reeves  and  other  artistic  inferiors  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  only  occasionally  appearing  in  London.  Even 
then  his  voice  was  beautifully  soft  and  sympathetic,  and 
he  sang  with  unique  intelligence  ;  but  at  times  the  soft 
quality  showed  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  smud¬ 
giness,  the  voice  was  lacking  in  resonance  and  carrying 
power,  the  intelligence  was  a  good  deal  too  evident. 
One  felt  the  singing  to  be  “  clever,”  and  to  say  this  of  an 
art-work  is  to  say  the  artist  has  something  to  learn.  Mr. 
Bispham  learnt  that  something.  After  his  astonishing  feat 
of  singing  the  part  of  Kurvenal  at  Covent  Garden  at  a  few 
hours’notice,  he  began  to  make  equallyastonishingstrides 
in  his  art.  His  voice  acquired  “ring,”  he  learnt  how  to 
make  it  carry,  above  all  he  learnt  how  to  hide  every  sign 
of  mere  cleverness.  No  living  singer  puts  more  sheer 
brain  power  into  his  work,  none  sings  with  more  apparent 
artlessness.  Ah  Sin,  so  to  speak,  is  not  in  the  running 
with  Mr.  Bispham  ;  and  when  one  remembers  how  few 
artists  of  any  kind  are  in  the  running  with  Ah  Sin,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  very  high  compliment.  On 
Tuesday  Mr.  Bispham  came  on  to  the  platform  at 
St.  Jaines’s  Hall,  “and  his  smile  it  was  childlike  and 
bland,”  and  he  put  some  of  Brahms’s  best  songs  upon  a 
music-desk  and  sang  them  divinely  ;  and  when  he  was 
finished  he  closed  the  music  as  though  he  did  not  know 
that  he  looked  like  a  curate  saying  “  Here  ends  the 
second  lesson.”  And  the  audience  nearly  became  riotous 
in  their  joy,  as  well  they  might,  for  though  Mr.  Bispham 
sang  asone  who  improvised  while  rapt  in  far-away  visions 
of  unearthly  beauty,  it  was  all  pure  art,  and  the  audience 
knew  it.  He  sang — and  always  sings — as  though  the 
spirit  of  the  composer  had  entered  into  him,  whereas  the 
truth  is  that  Mr.  Bispham  always  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
the  composer.  On  Tuesday  one  only  regretted  that  the 
singer  who  has  the  greatest  range  of  artistic  sympathies 
and  the  widest  emotional  gamut  of  our  time,  should  have 
given  us  nothing  but  Brahms,  who,  after  all,  is  not  in¬ 
finite  in  variety.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  reaction  against 
the  hodge-podge  or  Philharmonic  type  of  programme: 
we  are  all  after  unity  (with  due  variety)  nowadays.  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  that  is  best  attained  by  a  limited 
number  of  artists,  say  two,  performing  a  variety  of  pieces, 
or  by  a  variety  of  artists  performing  pieces  by  a  limited 


number  of  composers,  say  one.  Mr.  Bispham  chose  the 
latter  plan,  and  we  dare  not  grumble.  Variety  he  had 
in  the  artists  who  were  anxious  to  sing  and  play  for  him, 
and  if  his  search  after  too  obvious  unity  showed  him  to 
be  essentially  modern,  on  the  other  hand  he  showed  him- 
seft  a  perfect  artist  in  all  he  sang.  And  when  we  have 
a  great  artist  we  must  thankfully  accept  him  as  he  is. 

Really,  unless  Mr.  Dolmetsch  takes  the  greatest  care 
he  will  presently  become  a  popular  man.  Quite  recently 
he  gave  some  concerts  of  old  music,  with  literary 
explanations,  at  the  Salle  Erard  and  Queen’s  Hall  ;  now 
he  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures,  with  musical  illustra¬ 
tions,  at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  and  the  unmusical — or 
rather,  non-musical — audience  that  flocks  to  the  lectures 
is  even  more  enthusiastic  than  the  section  of  the  musical 
public  that  crowded  to  Queen’s  Hall  and  the  Salle  Erard. 

It  was  not  a  little  stimulating  to  watch  the  antics  of  the 
old  stagers  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  interested 
in  argon  and  the  temperament  of  the  amoeba,  but  who 
are  certainly  not  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  a  mere 
musical  exhibition.  They  sat  with  open  eyes  and 
mouths,  taking  in  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  speculations,  theories, 
and  statements  of  fact  concerning  harpsichords,  clavi¬ 
chords,  and  viols,  as  though  these  instruments  had  just 
been  distilled  in  a  retort,  or  brought  from  a  newly 
discovered  planet  ;  and  while  Miss  H4Rne  Dolmetsch 
played  the  viol  da  gamba  with  all  the  artistic  delicacy 
we  expect  from  her,  they  followed  her  every  movement 
with  half-incredulous  admiration,  as  though  they  asked, 

Is  she  real?  And  they  applauded  with  refreshing 
schoolboyish  enthusiasm  after  each  “illustration 
given  us  by  Miss  Dolmetsch,  Mr.  Douglas  Powell, 

Mrs.  Elodie  Dolmetsch,  and  the  lecturer.  If  Mr.  Dol- 
metsch  can  so  stir  up  these  scientific  folk  there  is  no 
saying  what  he  may  do  with  ordinary  people  who  are  not 
preoccupied  with  the  amoeba,  or  the  extent  of  Professor 
Dewar’s  acquaintance  with  recent  German  research.  Of 
course  the  very  nature  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  enterprise 
excludes  both  concerts  and  success  on  a  Handel  Festival 
scale  ;  but  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  small 
Queen’s  Hall  packed  to  the  ceiling  when  Mr.  Mayer 
arranges  another  series  of  “  Dolmetsch  concerts, 
which  we  pray  him  to  do  speedily.  The  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  lectures  are  not  very  different  from  the  Queen’s 
Hall  concerts.  At  the  one  Mr.  Dolmetsch  talks  and 
plays,  at  the  other  he  plays  and  talks  ;  and  at  one 
and  the  other  alike  he  takes  his  audience  charmingly, 
irresistibly,  into  his  confidence  about  his  rare  old  music- 
books,  and  is  prettily  scornful  of  the  “  authorities,”  who 
declare  that  no  one  can  do  upon  the  harpsichord  what  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  immediately  sits  down  at  the  harpsichord  and 
does.  On  Saturday  last  the  subject  was  the  old  French  com¬ 
posers  (to-day  the  Italians  get  their  turn).  Mr.  Douglas 
Powell,  who  deserves  a  place  amongst  the  “  best  dozen  ” 
baritones  of  Europe,  sang  songs  by  various  French 
kings,  and  Du  Fresny’s  “  A  mille  soins  jaloux,  with 
wonderful  sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the  old-world 
feeling  ;  and  Mrs.  Elodie  Dolmetsch  played  some  harp¬ 
sichord  pieces  by  Couperin  with  daintiness  of  colour, 
piquancy  of  rhyme,  and  quite  remarkable  freedom  from  i 
the  nervous  scrambling  that  ruined  the  playing  of  some 
of  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  previous  harpsichordists — especially 
those  of  the  male  sex.  The  only  fear  we  have  now  is 
that  there  may  be  a  craze  for  these  old  instruments.  Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s  price  for  a  clavichord  is,  we  believe,  only 
one  quarter  the  price  of  a  piano  of  equal  quality,  and 
now  that  his  workshop  is  conveniently  situated  on  the 
classic  ground  of  Queen’s  Square,  we  are  much  afraid 
that  every  West-end  dame  with  the  smallest  pretensions 
to  culture  will  run  thither  to  complete  the  furnishing  of 
her  drawing-room. 

When  Mr.  Willie  Burmester  recently  played  the  violin 
at  one  of  Mr.  Henschel’s  concerts,  his  virtuoso  feats 
were  truly  astounding,  but  for  two  reasons  we  deferred 
going  into  raptures  until  we  heard  him  again.  The  new 
censor  may  judge  of  the  morality  of  a  whole  play,  as  is 
said,  by  reading  the  first  page;  there  have  been  enthusiastic 
critics  who  in  their  first  fine  careless  rapture  declared  j 
that  when  Patti  sang,  the  opening  notes  showed  that  the  j 

last  notes,  and  all  the  notes  between,  would  be  miracles  j 

of  beauty  ;  but  the  error  into  which  nearly  the  whole 
Press  fell  with  regard  to  Messrs.  Paderewski  and  Sauer 
proved  that  this  faculty  of  critical  prophecy  breaks  down 
when  tried  on  instrumental  musicians.  Thinking  of  our 
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brothers  who  fell  before,  we  were,  in  Mr.  Burmester  s 
case,  inclined  to  be  cautious;  and  that,  inclination  was 
strengthened  by  the  German  Press  notices  (favourable, 
very  which  Mr.  Burmester  brought  with  him.  We  are 
annually  invaded  by  enough  mediocrities  to  choke  t  re 
Thames  if  we  treated  them  as  some  people  wish,  and 
as  every  mediocrity,  even  Miss  Marie  Wurm,  has  a 
budget  of  favourable  opinions  expressed  by  the  leading 
Berlin  critics,  it  would  seem  that  the  leading  Berlin  critics 
are  complaisant,  and  one  becomes  suspicious  of  any 
artist  whose  reputation,  like  the  new  compositions  played 
by  Mottl,  is  stamped  “  Made  in  Germany,  or  at  least, 
“Made  in  Berlin.”  Mr.  Burmester,  however,  has  fairly 
earned  his  reputation.  Had  he  fiddled  five  hundred  years 
ago  as  he  fiddles  to-day,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
hung  for  a  wizard.  He  seems  master  of  every  techmca 
feat.  On  Monday  evening*  he  played  a  nonsensical  thing* 
by  Paganini  (who  had  an  excuse  for  writing  it)  and  an 
equally  nonsensical  thing  by  Saint-Saens  (who  had.no 
excuse),  and  though wecannot  saythathe  out-Paganmied 
Paganini — for  we  do  not  share  the  vivid  remembrance 
of  the  weird  violinist  which  is  apparently  possessed  by 
many  of  our  colleagues  who  were  not  weaned  when  he 
died — yet  we  can  vouch  that  he  played  as  if  his  instru¬ 
ment  were  afflicted  with  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  devils.  It  seemed  incredible  that  any  mere  human 
being  could  pull  out  those  marvellously  accurate  octaves, 
scales  in  thirds  and  sixths,  harmonics  and  hailstorms  of 
pizzicato  notes.  In  the  Paganini  piece  he. gave  us  the 
identical  melody  (in  harmonics)  that  enticed  the  rats 
into  the  Weser,  and  in  the  Saint-Saens  thing  he  all  but 
made  one’s  flesh  creep.  It  was  only  when  Mr.  Burmester 
came  to  an  Air  by  Bach  which  he  had,  perhaps  inad¬ 
vertently,  set  down  on  his  programme,  that  one  felt  that 
though  bybeingbornfivehundred  yearstoolate  he  escapes 
hanging  for  a  wizard,  he  should  not  escape  pretty  severe 
punishment  for  a  more  modern  offence.  The  player 
who  is  capable  only  of  virtuoso  feats  may  be  excused,  if 
he  does  nothing  else  ;  but  the  artist  who  can  play  with 
the  poignant  expression  Mr.  Burmester  put  into  that 
Air  of  Bach  ought  not  to  defile  himself  by  touching 
Paganini  and  Saint-Saens.  It  is  a  case  of  artistic 
suicide  to  which  the  public  prosecutor’s  attention,  should 
be  drawn.  Whether,  however,  Mr.  Burmester  ultimately 
chooses  the  higher  path  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  as  a 
wonder-creating  violinist  he  outstrips  all  his  competitors. 

MR.  IRVING  TAKES  PAREGORIC. 

“  Bygones.”  By  A.  W.  Pinero.  “  A  Story  of 
Waterloo.”  By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  “A  Chapter 
from  Don  Quixote.”  By  the  late  W.  G.  Wills. 
Lyceum  Theatre,  4  May,  1895. 

T  T  was  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  I  think,  who  familiarized  us 
1  with  the  fact  that  all  attempts  to  sustain  our  conduct 
at  a  higher  level  than  is  natural  to  us  produce  violent 
reactions.  Was  there  not  a  certain  African  divine,  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Creedy,  who  tamed  the  barbarian  within 
him  and  lived  the  higher  life  of  the  Caledonian  Road  for 
a  while,  only  to  end  by  “  going  Fantee”  with  a  venge¬ 
ance  ?  This  liability  to  reaction  is  a  serious  -matter  for 
the  actor — not,  perhaps,  for  the  actor  of  villains,  who 
becomes  by  reaction  the  most  amiable  of  men  in  private 
life,  but  certainly  for  the  actor  of  heroes,  who  is 
occasionally  to  be  found  off  the  stage  in  a 
state  of  very  violent  reaction  indeed.  But  there  are 
some  actors — not  many,  but  some — who  have,  solid 
private  characters  which  stand  like  rocks  in  the  midst  of 
the  ebb  and  tide  of  their  stage  emotions  ;  and  in.  their 
case  the  reaction  must  take  place  in  their  art.  itself. 
Such  men,  when  they  have  to  be  unnaturally  dignified 
on  the  stage,  cannot  relieve  themselves  by  being  ridi¬ 
culous  in  private  life,  since  the  good  sense  of  their 
private  characters  makes  that  impossible  to  them. 
When  they  can  bear  it  no  longer,  they  must  make 
themselves  ridiculous  on  the  stage  or  burst.  No 
actor  suffers  from  the  tyranny  of  this  grotesque 
necessity  more  than  Mr.  Irving.  His  career,  ever 
since  he  became  a  heroic  actor,  has  been  studded  by 
relapses  into  the  most  impish  buffoonery.  I  remember 
years  ago  going  into  the  Lyceum  Theatre  under  the 
impression  that  I  was  about  to  witness  a  performance 
of  “  Richard  III.”  After  one  act  of  that  tragedy,  how¬ 


ever,  Mr.  Irving  relapsed  into  an  impersonation  of 
Alfred  Jingle.  He  concealed  piles  of  sandwiches  in  his 
hat  ;  so  that  when  he  afterwards  raised  it  to  introduce 
himself  as  “  Alfred  Jingle,  Esq.,  of  No  Hall,  Nowhere,  a 
rain  of  ham  and  bread  descended  on  him.  He  knelt  on  the 
stage  on  one  knee  and  seated  Miss  Pauncefort  (the 
spinster  aunt)  on  the  other,  and  then  upset  himself,  and 
her,  head  over  heels.  He  beat  a  refractory  horse  with  a 
bandbox  ;  inked  the  glimpses  of  shirt  that  appeared 
through  the  holes  in  his  coat  ;  and  insulted  all  the.  other 
characters  by  turning  their  coats  back  with  the  idiotic 
remark,  “  From  the  country,  sir?  ”  He  was  not  acting  : 
nothing  less  like  the  scenes  created  by  Dickens  could 
possibly  have  been  put  on  the  stage.  He  was  simply 
taking  his  revenge  on  Shakespeare  and  himself  tor 
months  of  sustained  dignity.  Later  on  we  had  the  same 
phenomenon  repeated  in  his  Robert  Macaire.  There 
was,  and,  I  suppose,  still  is  in  the  market  a  version  of 
that  little  melodrama  by  Mr.  Henley  and  the  late  Louis 
Stevenson  which  was  full  of  literary  distinction  ,  but 
Mr.  Irving  stuck  to  the  old  third-class  version,  which 
gave  him  unlimited  scope  for  absurdity.  He  made 
one  or  two  memorable  effects  in  it  :  a  more  horribly  evil¬ 
looking  beast  of  prey  than  his  Macaire  never  crossed  the 
stao-e  ;  and  I  can  recall  a  point  or  two  where  the  feeling 
produced  was  terrible.  But  what  Mr.  Irving  enjoyed, 
and  obviously  what  attracted  him  in  the  business,  was 
rushing  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  upstairs  by  the.back  of 
the  neck,  breaking  plates  on  his  stomach,  standing  on  a 
barrel  boyishly  pretending  to  play  the  fiddle,  singing  a 
chanson  to  an  accompaniment  improvised  by  himself  on  an 
old  harpsichord,  and,  above  all— for  here  his  glee  attained 
its  climax — inadvertently  pulling  a  large  assortment  of 
stolen  handkerchiefs  out  of  his  pocket  whilst  explaining 
matters  to  the  police  officer,  and  clinching  his  account 
by  throwing  one  into  his  hat,  which,  having  no  crown, 
allowed  It  to  fall  through  to  the  floor.  This  alternation 
of  the  grotesque,  the  impish,  the.  farcical,  with  the 
serious  and  exalted,  is  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Goethe  anticipated  it  in  his  Faust  and  Mephis- 
topheles,  obviously  two  sides  of  the  same  character  , 
and  it  was  in  the  foolish  travesty  of  “  Faust  ”  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Wills  that  Mr.  Irving  found  a  part  in  which 
he  could  be  melodramatic  actor,  mocker,  and  buffoon  all 
in  one  evening*.  Since  then  he  has  had  a  trying  time  of 
it.  Becket  on  top  of  Wolsey  was  enough  to  provoke  a 
graver  man  to  go  Fantee  ;  and  Lear  followed  Bechet. 
But  when  King  Arthur  capped  Lear,  all  of  us  who  knew 
Mr.  Irving’s  constitution  felt  that  a  terrific  reaction 
must  be  imminent.  It  has  come  in  the  shape  of  Don 
Quixote,  in  which  he  makes  his  own  dignity  ridiculous 
to  his  heart’s  content.  He  rides  a  slim  white  horse, 
made  up  as  Rozinante  with  painted  hollows,  just  as  a 
face  is  made  up  ;  he  has  a  set  of  imitation  geese 
waggling  on  springs  to  mistake  for  swans  ,  he  tumbles 
about  the  stage  with  his  legs  in  the  air  ;  and  he  has  a 
single  combat,  on  refreshingly  indecorous  provocation, 
with  a  pump.  And  he  is  perfectly  happy.  I  am  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  object  \  for  I,  too,  have 
something  of  that  aboriginal  need  for  an  occasional  car¬ 
nival  in  me.  When  he  came  before  the  curtain  at  the 
end,  he  informed  us,  with  transparent  good  faith,  that 
the  little  play  practically  covered  the  whole. of  Cervantes 
novel,  a  statement  which  we  listened  to  with  respectful 
stupefaction.  I  gfst  into  trouble  often  enough  by  my 
ignorance  of  authors  whom  every  literate  person  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  at  his  fingers’  ends  ;  but  I  believe  Mr. 
Irving  can  beat  me  hollow  in  that  respect.  If  I  have 
not  read  Don  Quixote  all  through,  I  have  at  least  looked 
at  the  pictures  ;  and  I  am  prepared  to  swear  that  Mr. 
Irving  never  got  beyond  the  second  chapter. 

Any'  one  who  consults  recent  visitors  to  the  Lyceum, 
or  who  seeks  for  information  in  the  Press  as  to  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Conan  Doyle’s  “  Story  of  Waterloo,”  will 
in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  learn  that  the  piece  is  a 
trifle  raised  into  importance  by  the  marvellous  acting  of 
Mr.  Irving  as  Corporal  Gregory  Brewster.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  entire  effect  is  contrived  by  the  author,  and 
is  due  to  him  alone.  There  is  absolutely  no  acting  in  it 

_ none  whatever.  There  is  a  make-up  in  it,  and  a  little 

cheap  and  simple  mimicry  which  Mr.  Irving  does  in¬ 
differently  because  he  is  neither  apt  nor  observant  as  a 
mimic  of  doddering  old  men,  and  because  his  finely  cul¬ 
tivated  voice  and  diction  again  and' again  rebel  agains 
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the  indignity  of  the  Corporal’s  squeakings  and  mum¬ 
blings  and  vulgarities  of  pronunciation.  But  all  the 
rest  is  an  illusion  produced  by  the  machinery  of  “  a  good 
acting  play,”  by  which  is  always  meant  a  play  that 
requires  from  the  performers  no  qualifications  beyond  a 
plausible  appearance  and  a  little  experience  and  address 
in  stage  business.  I  had  better  make  this  clear  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  process  of  doing  without  acting  as  exem¬ 
plified  by  “A  Story  of  Waterloo,”  in  which  Mr.  Conan 
Doyle  has  carried  the  art  of  constructing  an  “  acting  ” 
play  to  such  an  extreme  that  I  almost  suspect  him  of 
satirically  revenging  himself,  as  a  literary  man,  on  a 
profession  which  has  such  a  dread  of  “literary  plays.” 
(A  “  literary  play,”  I  should  explain,  is  a  play  that  the 
actors  have  to  act,  in  opposition  to  the  “acting  play,” 
which  acts  them.) 

Before  the  curtain  rises,  you  read  the  playbill  ;  and 
the  process  commences  at  once  with  the  suggestive 
effect  on  your  imagination  of  “Corporal  Gregory  Brew¬ 
ster,  age  eighty-six,  a  Waterloo  veteran,”  of  “  Nora 
Brewster,  the  corporal’s  grandniece,”  and  of  “  Scene — 
Brewster’s  lodgings.”  By  the  time  you  have  read  that, 
your  own  imagination,  with  the  author  pulling  the 
strings,  has  done  half  the  work  you  afterwards  give  Mr. 
Irving  credit  for.  Up  goes  the  curtain  ;  and  the  lodgings 
are  before  you,  wfith  the  humble  breakfast  table,  the 
cheery  fire,  the  old  man’s  spectacles  and  bible,  and  a 
medal  hung  up  in  a  frame  over  the  chimneypiece.  Lest 
you  should  be  unobservant  enough  to  miss  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  all  this,  Miss  Annie  Hughes  comes  in  with  a 
basket  of  butter  and  bacon,  ostensibly  to  impersonate 
the  grandniece,  really  to  carefully  point  out  all  these 
things  to  you,  and  to  lead  up  to  the  entry  of  the  hero  by 
preparing  breakfast  for  him.  When  the  background  is 
sufficiently  laid  in  by  this  artifice,  the  drawing  of  the 
figure  commences.  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  enters  in  the 
uniform  of  a  modern  artillery  sergeant,  with  a  breech¬ 
loading  carbine.  You  are  touched  :  here  is  the  young 
soldier  come  to  see  the  old — two  figures  from  the  Seven 
Ages  of  Man.  Miss  Hughes  tells  Mr.  Mellish  all  about 
Corporal  Gregory.  She  takes  down  the  medal,  and 
makes  him  read  aloud  to  her  the  press-cutting  pasted 
beside  it  which  describes  the  feat  for  which  the  medal 
was  given.  In  short,  the  pair  work  at  the  picture  of  the 
•  old  warrior  until  the  very  dullest  dog  in  the  audience 
knows  what  he  is  to  see,  or  to  imagine  he  sees,  when 
the  great  moment  comes.  Thus  is  Brewster  already 
created,  though  Mr.  Irving  has  not  yet  left  his  dressing- 
room.  At  last,  everything  being  ready,  Mr.  Fuller 
Mellish  is  packed  off  so  as  not  to  divide  the  interest.  A 
squeak  is  heard  behind  the  scenes  :  it  is  the  childish 
treble  that  once  rang  like  a  trumpet  on  the  powder- 
waggon  at  Waterloo.  Enter  Mr.  Irving,  in  a  dirty 
white  wig,  toothless,  blear-eyed,  palsied,  shaky  at  the 
knees,  stooping  at  the  shoulders,  incredibly  aged  and 
very  poor,  but  respectable.  He  makes  his  way  to  his 
chair,  and  can  only  sit  down,  so  stiff  are  his  aged  limbs, 
very  slowly  and  creakily.  This  sitting  down  business  is 
not  acting:  the  callboy  could  do  it;  but  we  are  so 
thoroughly  primed  by  the  playbill,  the  scene-painter,  the 
stage-manager,  Miss  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mellish,  that  we 
go  off  in  enthusiastic  whispers,  “  What  superb  acting  ! 
How  wonderfully  he  does  it  !  ”  The  corporal  cannot 
recognize  his  grandniece  at  first.  When  he  does,  he 
asks  her  questions  about  children— children  who  have 
long  gone  to  their  graves  at  ripe  ages.  She  prepares  his 
tea  :  he  sups  it  noisily  and  ineptly,  like  an  infant.  More 
whispers :  ‘  ‘  How  masterly  a  touch  of  second  childhood !  ” 
He  gets  a  bronchial  attack  and  gasps  for  paregoric, 
which  Miss  Hughes  administers  with  a  spoon,  whilst 
our  faces  glisten  with  tearful  smiles.  “  Is  there  another 
living  actor  who  could  take  paregoric  like  that  ?  ”  The 
sun  shines  through  the  window  :  the  old  man  would 
fain  sit  there  and  peacefully  enjoy  the  fragrant  air 
and  life-giving  warmth  of  the  world’s  summer,  con¬ 
trasting  so  pathetically  with  his  own  winter.  He  rises, 
more  creakily  than  before,  but  with  his  faithful  grand¬ 
niece’s  arm  fondly  supporting  him.  He  dodders  across 
the  stage,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  flies  will  not  be 
too  “owdacious,”  and  sits  down  on  another  chair  with 
his  joints  crying  more  loudly  than  ever  for  some  of  the 
oil  of  youth.  We  feel  that  we  could  watch  him  sitting 
down  for  ever.  Hark  !  a  band  in  the  street  without. 
Soldiers  pass  :  the  old  warhorse  snorts  feebly,  but  com¬ 


plains  that  bands  don’t  play  so  loud  as  they  used  to. 
The  band  being  duly  exploited  for  all  it  is  worth,  the 
bible  comes  into  play.  What  he  likes  in  it  are  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Joshua  and  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  which 
the  poor  dear  old  thing  can  hardly  pronounce,  though 
he  had  it  from  “our  clergyman.”  How  sweet  of  the 
clergyman  to  humour  him  !  Blessings  on  his  kindly 
face  and  on  his  silver  hair  !  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  comes 
back  with  the  breechloading  carbine.  The  old  man 
handles  it ;  calls  it  a  firelock  ;  and  goes  crazily  through 
his  manual  with  it.  Finally,  he  unlocks  the  breech,  and 
as  the  barrel  drops,  believes  that  he  has  broken  the 
weapon  in  two.  Matters  being  explained,  he  expresses 
his  unalterable  conviction  that  England  will  have  to  fall 
back  on  Brown  Bess  when  the  moment  for  action  arrives 
again.  He  takes  out  his  pipe.  It  falls  and  is  broken. 
He  whimpers,  and  is  petted  and  consoled  by  a  present 
of  the  sergeant’s  beautiful  pipe  with  “  a  hamber  mouth¬ 
piece.”  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish,  becoming  again  superfluous, 
is  again  got  rid  of.  Enter  a  haughty  gentleman.  It  is 
the  Colonel  of  the  Royal  Scots  Guards,  the  corporal’s 
old  regiment.  According  to  the  well-known  custom  of 
colonels,  he  has  called  on  the  old  pensioner  to  give  him 
a  five-pound  note.  The  old  man,  as  if  electrically 
shocked,  staggers  up  and  desperately  tries  to  stand  for 
a  moment  at  “attention”  and  salute  his  officer.  He 
collapses,  almost  slain  by  the  effort,  into  his  chair, 
mumbling  pathetically  that  he  “were  a’most  gone  that 
time,  Colonel.”  “A  masterstroke!  who  but  a  great 
actor  could  have  executed  this  heart-searching  move¬ 
ment?”  The  veteran  returns  to  the  fireside  :  once  more 
he  depicts  with  convincing  art  the  state  of  an  old  man’s 
joints.  The  Colonel  goes  ;  Mr.  Fuller  Mellish  comes  ; 
the  old  man  dozes.  Suddenly  he  springs  up.  “The 
Guards  want  powder  ;  and,  by  God,  the  Guards  shall 
have  it.”  With  these  words  he  falls  back  in  his  chair. 
Mr.  Fuller  Mellish,  lest  there  should  be  any  mistake 
about  it  (it  is  never  safe  to  trust  the  intelligence  of  the 
British  public),  delicately  informs  Miss  Hughes  that  her 
granduncle  is  dead.  The  curtain  falls  amid  thunders  of 
applause. 

Every  old  actor  into  whose  hands  this  article  falls  will 
understand  perfectly  from  my  description  how  the  wffiole 
thing  is  done,  and  will  wish  that  he  could  get  such  Press 
notices  for  a  little  hobbling  and  piping,  and  a  few  bits 
of  mechanical  business  with  a  pipe,  a  carbine,  and  two 
chairs.  The  whole  performance  does  not  involve  one 
gesture,  one  line,  one  thought  outside  the  commonest 
routine  of  automatic  stage  illusion.  What,  I  wonder, 
must  Mr.  Irving,  who  of  course  knows  this  better  than 
any  one  else,  feel  when  he  finds  this  pitiful  little  handful 
of  hackneyed  stage  tricks  received  exactly  as  if  it  were 
a  crowning  instance  of  his  most  difficult  and  finest  art? 
No  doubt  he  expected  and  intended  that  the  public,  on 
being  touched  and  pleased  by  machinery,  should  imagine 
that  they  were  being  touched  and  pleased  by  acting. 
But  the  critics  !  What  can  he  think  of  the  analytic 
powers  of  those  of  us  who,  when  an  organized  and  suc¬ 
cessful  attack  is  made  on  our  emotions,  are  unable  to 
discriminate  between  the  execution  done  by  the  actor’s 
art  and  that  done  by  Mr.  Conan  Doyle’s  ingenious  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  ready-made  pathos  of  old  age,  the 
ignorant  and  maudlin  sentiment  attaching  to  the  army 
and  “the  Dook,”  and  the  vulgar  conception  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  as  a  stand-up  street  fight  between  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  a  conception  infinitely 
less  respectable  than  that  which  led  Byron  to  exclaim, 
when  he  heard  of  Napoleon’s  defeat,  “  I’m  damned 
sorry  ”  ? 

The  first  item  in  the  Lyceum  triple  bill  is  Mr.  Pinero’s 
“  Bygones,”  in  which  Mr.  Sydney  Valentine,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mazzoni,  acts  with  notable  skill  and  judgment. 
Mr.  Pinero  used  to  play  the  part  himself ;  but  he  was 
bitten  then,  like  every  one  else  at  that  time,  with  the 
notion  that  “  character  acting,”  especially  in  parts  that 
admitted  of  a  foreign  accent,  was  the  perfection  of  stage 
art ;  and  his  Mazzoni  was  accordingly  worse  than  any¬ 
one  could  believe  without  having  seen  it.  Matters  were 
made  worse  by  the  detestable  and  irredeemable  scene  in 
which  the  old  man  proposes  marriage  to  the  girl. 
Mazzoni  might  excusably  offer  her,  as  a  means  of  escape 
from  her  humiliating  predicament,  the  position  of  his 
wife,  and  his  friendly  affection  and  fatherly  care  until  he 
left  her  a  widow  ;  and  he  might  make  this  offer  being 
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secretly  in  love  with  her,  and  so  preserve  the  pathos  of 
his  subsequent  disappointment.  But  to  propose  a 
serious  love  match  to  her  as  he  does  seems  to  me 
abominable  :  the  scene  makes  my  flesh  creep  :  it  always 
did.  Mr.  Valentine  could  not  reconcile  me  to  it ;  nor 
should  I  have  thanked  him  if  he  had  ;  but  he  softened  it 
as  far  as  it  could  be  softened  ;  and  his  final  leavetaking, 
with  its  effect  of  sparing  us  the  exhibition  of  a 
which  he  nevertheless  made  us  feel  keenly  behind  that 
last  sincere  and  kindly  smile,  was  a  fine  stroke  of  art. 
He  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  play,  showed  himself  able 
to  do  with  a  few  light  and  sure  touches  what  most  of 
our  actors  vainly  struggle  with  by  publicly  wallowing  in 
self-pity  for  minutes  at  a  stretch.  _  . 

I  hope  I  have  not  conveyed  an  impression  that  the 
triple  bill  makes  a  bad  evening’s  entertainment.  Though 
it  is  my  steady  purpose  to  do  what  I  can  to  drive  such 
sketches  as  “  A  Story  of  Waterloo,”  with  their  ready¬ 
made  feeling  and  prearranged  effects,  away  to  the  music- 
hall,  which  is  their  proper  place  now  that  we  no  longer 
have  a  “Gallery  of  Illustration,”  I  enjoy  them,  and  am 
entirely  in  favour  of  their  multiplication  so  long  as  it  is 
understood  that  they  are  not  the  business  of  fine  actors 
and  first-class  theatres.  And,  abortive  as  Don 
Quixote”  is,  there  are  moments  in  it  when  Wills 
vanishes,  and  we  have  Cervantes  as  the  author  and  Mr. 
Irving  as  the  actor — no  cheap  combination.  Apart  from 
the  merits  of  the  three  plays,  I  suggest  that  it  is  a. mis¬ 
take— easily  avoidable  by  a  manager  with  Mr.  Irvings 
resources  at  his  disposal— to  cast  Miss  Annie  Hughes 
and  Mr.  Webster  for  parts  in  two  different  pieces.  .  1 
half  expected  to  see  Miss  Hughes  again  in  the  third 
play  •  but  Mr.  Irving  drew  the  line  there,  and  entrusted 
the  leading  young  lady’s  part  in  “Don  Quixote”  to 
Miss  de  Silva.  In  “Bygones,”  Miss  Ailsa  Craig  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  giving  a  touch  of  interest  to  the  part  °f  the 
ill-conditioned  servant  who  works  the  plot.  Miss 
Hughes  grows  younger  and  prettier,  and  acts,  better, 
continually  ;  only  her  voice  still  slyly  contradicts  her 
efforts  to  be  pathetic,  which  are  in  all  other  respects 
credible  and  graceful  enough.  G.  B.  S. 
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NO  change  has  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the 
Money  Market,  which  continues  in  a  very  quiet 
state,  notwithstanding  the  falling  due  of  an  instalment 
on  the  last  Queensland  Loan,  and  no  gold  movements  of 
importance  have  taken  place  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  chief  feature  has  been  the  tendering  for  the  new 
issue  of  £2,000,000  India  Treasury  Bills.  These  were 
taken  at  the  very  low  average  rate  of  £1  4s-  7d-  Per 
cent,  being  chiefly  bought  by  banks  and  foreign  houses. 
Payment  for  them  will  be  made  on  Saturday,  when,  how¬ 
ever,  an  equal  amount  of  old  bills  will  fall. due.  At  the 
Stock  Exchange  settlement  lenders  obtained  about  if 
per  cent;  but  the  rate  for  discount  for  three  months 
bank  bills  did  not  exceed  f  per  cent,  and  for  short  loans 
4.  Tenders  for  India  Council  bills  for  Rs. 60. 00,000 
were  accepted  to  the  full  amount:  applicants  at  is.  r^d. 
per  rupee  received  about  28  per  cent  of  the  amount 
applied  for.  The.  market  for  bar  silver  has  remained 
firm,  showing  a  rise  of  about  |d. 

The  General  Market  has  been  strong  throughout,  the 
week,  with  the  exception  of  some  South  American 
Government  securities ;  Consols  having  reached  the 
“  record  ”  price  of  io6§.  Colonial  Bonds  remain  very 
firm  at  a  general  improvement.  Home  Rails  have 
become  quite  buoyant,  Southern  lines  leading  the  rise. 
The  traffics  of  the  “heavy”  lines  were  not  encouraging, 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  this  in  the  general  upward 
movement.  The  largest  gains  were  shown  in  Brighton 
A  Dover  A,  Chathams,  and  Hull,  and  Barnsley. 
Amongst  the  heavies,  North-Eastern,  North-Western, 
and  Great  Northern  showed  the  most  marked  improve¬ 
ment.  The  Scotch  lines  were  also  better,  North  British 
Deferred  gaining  the  most. 

|  iThe  political  situation  was  the  chief  factor  in  the 
Foreign  Market,  influential  purchases  from  Paris  giving 
renewed  strength,  attention  being  chiefly  devoted  to 
Spanish  and  Italian.  Rio  Tintos,  which  have  been 


so  long  neglected,  suddenly  rose  on  heavy  buying 
orders  from" the  French  capital  based  on  the  firmness  of 
the  copper  market. 

Our  remarks  of  last  week  about  the  American  Market 
have  been  fully  borne  out,  and  an  active  demand  for  these 
securities  has  continued,  with  a  further  general  rise  in 
prices.  The  improvement  in  trade  is  showing  ltselt 
slowly  but  surely,  and  the  effect  of  the  eventual  in¬ 
crease  in  traffics  is  now  being  discounted,  the  most 
marked  rise  being  shown  in  Milwaukees  and  Denver 
Preference. 

Canadian  Pacifies  have  been  very  erratic,  chiefly  on 
operations  by  “  bears  ”  of  the  stock.  The  account  dis¬ 
closed  this  stock  to  be  very  much  oversold,  and  a  back¬ 
wardation  was  given  to  carry  them  over  to  the  next 
settlement.  The  “bears”  bought,  and  the  stock 
rapidly  ran  up  to  55f,  the  rise  brought  on  realizations 
by  holders,  and  the  stock  becoming  plentiful,  the  back¬ 
wardation  went  off  with  the  result  that  the  price  quickly 
relapsed  to  52. 

At  the  adjourned  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  the  election  ot  '.he  new 
board  of  directors  was  proceeded  with.  Four  members 
of  the  old  board  still  retain  their  seats— Mr.  Alexander 
Hubbard,  Sir  Harry  M.  Mather  Jackson,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clutton-Brock,  and  Mr.  George  Allen  The  new 
directors  elected  were — Sir  Charles  Rivers-Wilson,  Lor 
Welby,  Sir  William  J.  Young,  Colonel  F.  Firebrace, 
Mr  Joseph  Price,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Smithers,  and  Mr. 
George  von  Chauvin.  The  salary  of  Sir  R.  Wilson  was 
fixed  at  £4000  a  year. 

The  Mining  Market  has  again  been  in  a  very  excited 
state,  very  large  rises  having  been  recorded  in  special 
instances.  Intimation  was  given  in  the  week  that 
several  important  lenders  were  getting  alarmed  and  would 
withdraw  their  money  this  account.  Very  little  heed 
was  paid  to  this,  and  the  publicity  with  which  it  was 
o-iven  out  led  holders  to  believe  that  it  was  merely  a  ruse 
to  get  them  to  sell.  The  threat,  however,  was  carried 
out,  with  the  result  that  some  brokers  found  it  difficult 
to  carry  over  their  clients’  shares.  The  feature  ot  the 
market  has  been  the  demand  for  low-priced  shares, 
which  in  some  instances  have  experienced  a  remarkable 

rise. 


The  carrying-over  trouble  is  becoming  accentuated, 
and  the  account  now  completed  has  certainly  been 
affected  by  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  inclina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  leading  brokers  to 
curtail  the  facilities  to  clients  to  carry  oyer  their 
transactions.  This,  in  the  case  of  weak  speculators  o 
course,  seems  to  strengthen  the  market,  and  the  habitual 
shaking  out  of  the  weak  ones  has  benefited  certain 
mining  stocks  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  when 
large  and  responsible  speculators  find  their  operations 
hampered  by  excessive  rates.  All  this  points  to  t  le 
necessity  of  some  caution  in  the  manner  ot  dealing, 
and  we  shall  probably  see  that  the  market  for  options 
will  be  more  active  within  the  next  two  accounts, 
for  this  species  of  operating,  no  doubt,  will  become 
more  appreciated  now  that  the  difficulties  ol  carrying 
over  shares  are  more  marked.  Mining  shares  alone 
are  affected  by  this  tendency,  which  some  persons 
believe  shows  the  real  strength  of  this  market,  as  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  lenders  would  insist  upon  such 
heavy  terms  as  have  been  asked  lately  if  they  thought 
that  by  so  doing  they  would  be  likely  to  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs. 

The  mining  boom  has  had  the  effect  of  loosening  the 
nurse-strings  of  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
for  they  established  a  record  at  the  annual  dinner  ot  the 
Benevolent  Fund.  The  amount  collected  this  year  was 
£16,902  19s.  against  £7454  >n  i8?4-  iJ'^g^hen 

approach  to  this  year’s  amount  was  raised  in  / 

£  1 4>47 1  was  subscribed — but  of  this  amoun  £  > 

came  in  one  lump  from  an  anonymous  donor.  1 1,c 

stewards  appointed  to  collect  the  subscriptions  h..^c  done 

well  ;  they  stand  in  the  following  order,  Mr.  Adolph 
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Hirsch,  with  ^3352,  55.  being  a  neck  ahead  of  Mr.  F. 
G.  Gledstanes  with  ^3030  m,  the  remaining  seven 
coming  in  a  cluster  as  follows  :  Mr.  G.  Y.  Poston, 
^1525  ;  Mr.  W.  K.  Millar,  ^1502;  Mr.  H.  Y.  Mason, 
^1433  7s-  !  Mr.  A.  D.  Blyth,  ^1320;  Mr.  S.  W. 

Ricardo,  ^1278  2 s.  ;  Sir  T.  H.  C.  Troubridge, 

£1160  175-.  ;  Mr.  Walsham  Hare,  ^1150  ios.  ;  and  Mr. 
G.  P.  Howard,  with  ^"1149  175. 

There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  amongst  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  both  in  London  and  the  provinces  about 
taking  part  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  Exhibitors 
in  the  past  complain  that  the  only  benefit  they  have 
reaped  from  showing  their  different  goods  is  that  the 
French,  after  having  seen  them,  instead  of  facilitating 
their  trade  in  the  country,  have  so  cramped  them  by 
imposing  protective  duties  that  it  is  hardly  possible  now 
for  an  English  firm  to  carry  on  a  profitable  business  in 
France.  They  seem  to  think  that  there  is  now  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  obtaining  from  the  French 
Government  either  a  revision  of  the  tariffs  or  a  new 
treaty  of  commerce.  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  absence  of  English  exhibitors  would  not  tend 
to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

A  PROMISING  COMPANY. 

The  De  Mare  Incandescent  Gaslight  System. 

We  see  from  the  prospectus  that  a  Company  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  of  ^100,000  in  100,000  ordinary 
shares  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  working,  and  selling 
certain  patents  for  incandescent  gas  burners,  which 
constitute  what  is  known  in  France  as  the  H£liog£ne 
System.  The  peculiarity  of  this,  the  De  Mare  system,  is 
that  a  platinum  wire  is  suspended  over  what  is  practically 
an  ordinary  burner,  and  to  this  platinum  wire  a  fringe  of 
cotton  is  attached,  which  has  been  previously  steeped  in 
a  mineral  solution  and  dried.  “  Upon  being  used  for 
the  first  time  the  cotton  is  burned  out  by  the  gas  flame, 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  solution  alone  remaining 
in  the  form  of  a  hanging-fringe.  This  fringe  is  quickly 
brought  to  a  white  heat,  producing  a  steady  glowing 
white  light  of  great  purity  devoid  of  any  objectionable 
tinge.  ”  The  consumption  of  gas  in  this  system  is  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  that  of  the  London  Argand  burner 
for  an  equal  volume  of  light,  while  the  heat  produced  is 
very  much  less  ;  it  can  therefore  be  used  with  advantage 
in  sick-rooms  or  bed-rooms  as  a  night-light.  The 
fringe  can  be  knocked  away  with  the  finger,  and  will  not 
even  burn  paper  if  it  falls  upon  it.  The  fringe  is  said  to 
endure  for  more  than  1000  hours,  and  it  avoids  the 
necessity  of  using  any  chimney  or  globe  ;  of  course  a 
shade  may  be  used  if  required.  The  prospectus  tells  us 
that  the  “  De  Mare  burner  and  fringe  complete  can  be 
sold  at  a  price  25  per  cent  less  than  the  present 
price,  to  yield  a  large  profit  to  the  shareholders,  owing 
to  the  small  cost  of  production.”  The  price  fixed  by 
the  vendors  for  the  patent  rights  is  ^75,000  payable  as 
to  £1S>000  in  cash,  as  to  ^33,000  in  fully  paid-up 
shares  of  the  Company,  while  the  balance  is  to  be 
paid  in  cash  or  shares,  or  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  shares  at  the  option  of  the  directors,  leaving 
25,000  shares  available  for  the  provision  of  working 
capital. 

The  waiver  clause  is  in  force  in  this  prospectus ;  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account  it  must  be  noted  that 
there  are  no  preference  or  founders’  shares.  It  was 
only  to  be  expected  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
promoters  of  this  Company  would  set  forth  the  price  at 
which  the  shares  of  the  original  Incandescent  Company 
now  stand  :  Ordinary  shares,  £1  fully  paid,  £2  175.  6 d. 
to  £ 3  2S •  >  preference  shares,  2s.  fully  paid,  ^36 

to  £38. 

Now  what  shall  we  say  about  this  De  Mare  incan¬ 
descent  system  ?  We  have  seen  the  light,  and  think  it 
wonderful.  Had  it  a  fair  chance,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  prove  an  enormous  success,  and  that  the  shares 
would  quickly  go  to  a  very  high  premium.  The  Company 
is  moderately  capitalized,  and  there  are  good  practical 
men  on  the  board  of  directors.  But  will  the  De  Mare 
system  have  a  fair  chance?  Men  who  have  made 


immense  profits  out  of  a  patent  are  not  inclined  to 
relinquish  them  to  a  later  comer  without  a  fight,  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  a  writ  has  been  issued  by  the 
Incandescent  Gaslight  Company,  Limited,  and  their 
claim  is  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  people  from 
using  the  De  Mare  system  as  an  infringement  of  the 
patents  granted  to  the  Incandescent  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany.  This  is  all  printed  boldly  enough  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus  now  before  us  of  the  De  Mare  Incandescent 
System,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  eminent 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Bousfield,  M.P. ,  who  is  stated  to  declare 
that  the  De  Mare  burner  and  tissue  does  not  infringe 
the  patents  of  the  original  incandescent  gaslight  system. 
It  will  be  admitted  that  all  the  elements  necessary  for  a 
very  pretty  fight  are  to  be  found  here  ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  what  may  after  all  be  only  a  piece  of  bluff  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  for  long  monopolized  a  field 
free  from  competition,  we  think  that  as  a  speculation 
the  shares  in  this  De  Mare  Incandescent  Gaslight  Com¬ 
pany  should  be  taken  up  by  the  public. 

Evans  &  Allen,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  the  business 
of  Messrs.  Evans  &  Allen,  drapers,  now  carried  on  in 
what  is  known  as  London  House  in  Newport,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire.  The  share  capital  is  to  be  ^5 1,000,  of 
which  50,000  are  ordinary  shares  of  £1  each  and  1000 
£1  founders’  shares,  which  are  to  take  half  of  all  the 
surplus  profits  after  7  per  cent  has  been  paid  on  the 
ordinary  shares.  The  directors  are  local  men,  two  out 
of  the  three  have  J.P.  after  their  name,  though  it 
may  be  presumed  that  Justices  of  the  Peace  know 
even  less  about  drapery  than  they  do  about  law.  Of 
course  we  find  the  shares  of  all  the  Companies  that 
have  recently  taken  over  drapers’  shops,  or  any  kind  of 
stores  in  London,  set  forth  here,  and  the  unwary  are 
invited  to  conclude  that  as  the  £ 1  shares  of  Harrod’s 
Stores  now  stand  at  3I  to  4,  and  as  the  jQi  shares  of 
D.  H.  Evans  &  Co.,  of  Oxford  Street,  now  stand 
at  nearly  2%,  the  shares  of  this  Evans  &  Allen 
scheme  will  presumably  go  to  a  premium.  We  would 
warn  our  readers  against  arriving  at  so  mistaken  an 
inference. 

This  concern  or  enterprise  seems  to  us  to  be  ab¬ 
surdly  over-capitalized.  For  the  year  ending  February 
1894  the  profits  made  in  this  shop  only  amounted 
to  ^3576.  Now,  so  far  as  we  can  understand  the 
certificate  of  Messrs.  Viney,  Price  &  Goodyear, 
printed  in  the  prospectus,  these  net  profits  are  arrived  at 
by  only  counting  ground  rental  and  omitting  the  actual 
rental  of  the  buildings  ;  but  it  seems  that  Mr.  Walter 
Allen,  who  is  both  selling  his  business  to  the  Company 
and  is  binding  himself  to  act  as  managing  director  for 
the  Company,  will  grant  to  the  Company  underleases  of 
the  premises  at  a  rental  of  ^1150  per  annum  for  the  first 
seven  years.  N ow,  if  we  take  this  £  1 1 50  per  annum  from 
the  profits  of  1894  and  further  subtract  ^300  per  annum 
as  directors’  fees,  we  shall  find  that  only  enough  remains 
to'pay  about  4  per  cent  upon  the  capital  of  .£50,000.  To 
say  that  this  interest  is  not  enough  in  an  ordinary  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise  is  to  say  but  little.  Were  these 
ordinary  shares  preference  shares  fully  secured  by 
buildings  and  large  profits,  the  interest  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  insufficient.  Four  per  cent  can  still  be  obtained 
on  excellent  security  where  one  has  a  certainty  of  being 
able  to  call  in  his  principal  after  a  reasonable  notice. 
Four  per  cent  on  ordinary  shares  in  a  draper’s  business 
in  a  small  provincial  town  is  ridiculous. 

Not  only  is  the  objectionable  “waiver  clause  ”in  full 
force  in  this  curious  prospectus,  but  the  promoters  of 
the  Company  modestly  veil  their  names  and  indivi¬ 
dualities  under  the  title  of  “The  Trade  Syndicate, 
Limited,”  a  concern  only  registered  in  1895  with 
a  capital  of  £5000  in  £1  shares,  whose  shareholders 
seem  to  be  limited  to  the  statutory  number  of  seven, 
each  of  them  the  proud  possessor  of  a  single  share,  and 
four  out  of  the  seven  avowing  themselves  to  be  mere 
clerks.  Whose  hand  it  is  that  moves  these  seven 
fingers  we  do  not  know,  but  this  much  is  certain,  that 
we  would  advise  the  public  to  take  no  interest  in  this 
drapery  business.  It  can  be  safely  left  to  Newport, 
with  its  eager  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  its  confiding 
clientele. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

FORMOSA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


London,  9  May ,  1895. 

O  I R,— There  is  a  single  feature  in  the  graphic  sketch 
O  of  Formosa  presented  in  last  week’s  Saturday  Review, 
upon  which  I  should  like,  with  your  permission,  to  otter 
a  word  of  comment.  Following,  no  doubt,  the  authority 
of  Swinhoe,  Mr.  Gundry  speaks  of  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants  as  of  Malayan  and  “  Negrito  descent.  As 
to  the  Malayan  element  there  can  be  no  question  ,  but 
Swinhoe,  who  never  visited  _  the  interior  and  wrote 
avowedly  from  report,  was,  I  think,  mistaken  in  assuming 
the  presence  of  a  Negrito  element.  Mr.  Dodd,  who  has, 
as  you  remark,  travelled  more  widely  through  the  interior 
than,  probably,  any  other  foreigner,  describes  the  popula¬ 
tion  as  Malayo-Polynesian,  and  other  observers  are,  1 
believe,  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is  possible  that  savages 
of  Eastern  Negroid  type  may  have  arrived  in  Formosa 
as  castaways,  and  that  the  report  by  which  Swinhoe  was 
influenced  had  its  origin  in  some  such  event.  Residents 
in  Kelung  were  surprised,  for  instance,  some  years  ago 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  several  big  canoes  contain¬ 
ing  a  dozen  natives  of  the  Pellew  Islands,  who  had  been 
caught  in  a  gale  and  been  driven,  or  drifted  with  the 
Tapanese  “Gulf  Stream,”  some  1500  miles  from  home. 
Kelung  looked  inviting,  no  doubt,  after  such  an  excur¬ 
sion  so  they  ventured  in,  and  were  not  deceived,  the 

Customs  kept  their  canoes  as  curios,  but  the  men  them¬ 
selves  were  well  treated  and  sent  to  Hong  Kong,  whence 
thev  were  forwarded  to  Pellew.  . 

The  men  had  the  crisp  curly  hair  of  the  Negritos,  who 
are  found  widely  scattered  through  the  Philippines  and 
adjacent  islands,  and  it  is  far  from  impossible  that  others, 
arriving  under  similar  stress,  may  have  been  less  for¬ 
tunate  in  getting  repatriated.  But  if  so,  they  seem  to 
have  left  no  trace,  for  no  signs  of  crisp  or  curly  hair  have, 

I  believe,  been  discovered  among  the  Formosan  savages 
either  in  north  or  south.  Mr.  Dodd,  at  any  rate,  failed 
to  discover  them,  though  he  hunted  for  them  for  years  , 
and  others— Messrs.  Pickering,  for  instance,  and  1  aylor, 
and  British  consular  officers— have  interested  themselves 
in  the  inquiry,  with  similar  results  It  is  not  impossible 
aeain,  that  other  castaways,  who  had  incurred  the  fate  of 
these  Pellew  islanders,  met  a  less  hospitable  reception 
when  they  chanced  to  put  into  an  “  aboriginal  instead 
of  a  civilized  port  ;  for  there  are  inlets,  if  nothing  better, 
in  the  eastern  coast  which  they  would  naturally  make. 

It  is  a  wild  coast  at  times  ;  and  if  Mr.  Dodd  could  be 
induced,  as  you  suggest,  to  put  his  reminiscences  on 
record,  he  could  tell  moving  tales  of  flood  as  well  as  of 
field  Old  residents  still  recount,  for  instance,  on 
stormy  nights,  how  he  and  our  gallant  countryman 
Margary-who  met  his  death,  not  long  after,  at  the  hands 
of  other  savages  in  Yunnan-saved  the  crew  of  the 
French  ship  Adele  during  one  of  the  worst  typhoons  the 
L  oldest  inhabitant  can  remember.  It  was  at  Kelung. 

H  M  S  Elk  was  in  harbour,  but  could  not  lower  a  boat. 
Dodd  swam  off  alone  to  the  stranded  ship,  but  was 
washed  back  a  dozen  times  and  dashed  on  the  rocks, 
where  Margary  and  others  were.  At  last,  however  he 
managed,  from  the  top  of  a  wave,  to  get  a  hold  of  the 
ship’sg  netting,  and  clambered  up.  The  night  was 
so  dark  that  the  Frenchmen  could  not  see  him  till 
he  was  on  board  ;  and  the  story  goes  that  they  took 
him  for  a  savage,  and  that  it  was  only  by  boxing 
the  captain’s  ears  and  swearing  at  him  m  French  that 
he  got  them  to  let  him  have  a  rope.  With  this  he 
swam  ashore  again,  and  got  it  joined  to  the  shore  rope 
which  Margary  and  others  had  prepared.  Margary  and 
he  then  returned  to  the  ship,  hand  over  hand,  half  in 
the  water  and  half  out,  and  got  all,  I  think,  safely  on 
shore  except  three,  who  were  in  the  forecastle  half , 
for  the  ship,  like  St.  Paul’s,  had  been  broken  in  two  by 
the  violence  of  the  waves.  Even  these  were,  however, 
eventually  got  out,  after  the  rescuers  had  been  some 
eight  hours  in  the  water.  The  French  Government 
offered  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  the  exploit  ,  but 
our  own  Government,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
forbad  acceptance  of  the  gift.  They  gave,  however 
the  First  Class  Albert  medal,  which  was  never  more 


pluckily  earned.  It  was  a  recognition,  moreover- 
of  more  than  one  similar  exploit  in  which  both 
together  during  Margary’s  short  stay,  or  Mr.  Dodd 
alone  during  his  longer  residence,  were  tradff.onany 
concerned.  The  same  two  men  swam  off  together,  tor 
instance  to  the  wreck  of  the  British  ship  Anne,  under 
somewhat  similar  difficulties.  But  the  Adele  typhoon 
beat  all,  for  violence.  Nautical  men  will  realize  its  force 
if  I  mention  that  it  was  logged  as  No.  12  on  board  H.M.S. 
Elk,  and  that  the  bar  fell  to  27.93.— ^  ours  trub , 


government  by  the  peerage  in 

AUSTRALIA. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


Government  House,  Hobart, 

Tasmania,  16  March,  1895. 


Sir,— Less  than  eight  years  ago  the  announcement 
that  Lord  Carrington  had  been  appointed  Governor  ot 
New  South  Wales  came  upon  the  Colonial  world  as  a 
great  surprise.  The  Governor-elect  was  entire  y  new  to 
public  life  ;  he  had  filled  his  niche  creditably  in  he 
Household  troops  ;  he  had  proved  a  most  tactful  and 
popular  Master  of  the  best  pack  of  hounds  in  the 
Midlands  ;  he  had,  or  was  reported  to  have s,  a  ready 
command  of  that  radical  terminology  which  pretty  ladies 
regard  as  the  utterances  of  political  genius.  Such  were 
Lord  Carrington’s  chief  credentials.  The  new  experi¬ 
ment,  however,  judged  by  results,  was  extremely 
successful,  and  it  was  recognized  that  a  peer  carry  g 
the  enthusiasms  of  comparative  youth  into  the  life  of 
new  strange  community,  well  mannered  anc  l 
married— that  such  a  Governor  was  of  far  more  value 
to  those  distant  satrapies  than  some  “  old  Parliamentary 

haSo  it  happened  that  in  quick  succession  came  other 
vouno-  men  of  the  same  stamp  :  the  Earls  of  Ivintore, 
Hopetoun,  and  Jersey.  When  Lord  Hopetoun  sails  for 
England  this  week  a  chapter  of  Colonial  history  will  have 
doled,  and  those  who  shall  have  witnessed  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  regret  in  Melbourne  at  his  departure,  and  the 
even  more  remarkable  ebullition  which  made  the  posing 
scene  of  Lord  Kintore’s  government  memorable  at 
Adelaide  six  weeks  since,  will  need  no  other  reminder  o 
the  great  success  which  has  attended  this  new  departure 

of  the  Colonial  Office.  . _  e 

The  hold  of  these  two  Scotch  earls  on  the  affections  o 
Her  Majesty’s  lieges  presents  certain  usefui  points  ot 
contrast.  When  Lord  Hopetoun  ianded  at  Melbourne 
six  years  ago,  the  community  was  surprised  to  find  that 
He/ Majesty  had  sent  them  a  lord-in-waiting,  whe .was 
also  the  youngest  Governor  who  had  ever  left  G 
Britain  i/such  a  role.  But  he  dropped  into  a  community 
not  less  sport-loving  than  the  Irish,  and  has  since  won 
all  hearts  by  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  he 
came  out  rather  to  learn  than  to  teach ;  by  his  enthusiasm 
also  for  all  kinds  of  field-sports,  and  by  the  splendid 
hospitality  with  which  he  has  dispensed  a  princely 
income  The  Victorian  community  had  long  ago  come 
to  regard  Adam  Lindsay  Gordon  as  its  tutelary  genius  ; 
and  Lord  Hopetoun,  who  brought  from  th^  hunting 
fields  of  Cheshire  a  good  seat  and  hands,  nicked 
with  the  sporting  traditions  of  Victoria,  and  in  t 
happiest  possible  fashion. 

“  Select  is  the  circle  in  which  I  am  moving, 

Yet  open  and  free  the  admission  to  all, 

Still,  still  more  select  is  that  company  proving 
Weeded  out  by  the  funker  and  thinned  by  the  fall. 

Yet  here  all  are  equal  :  no  class  legislation, 

No  privilege  hinders,  no  family  pride ; 

In  the  ‘  image  of  war,’  see  the  pluck  of  the  nation 
Ride  ancient  patrician,  democracy  ride  . 

In  the  spirit  of  these  lines,  and  without  any  derogation 
of  the  dignity  which  befits  the  Queen  s  representative. 
Lord  Hopetoun  took  up  his  study  of  southern  sociology 
and  the  fact  that  his  hold  on  the  affections  o  V  ,  ‘ 
has  grown  side  by  side  with  the  recognition  of  the 
respect  due  to  his  position,  is  by  no  means  the  least 
S  is  to  be  said  for  his  phenomenal  success  as 

G<The" claims  of  Lord  Kintore  upon  the  affections  ot 
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South  Australia,  that  brought  tens  of  thousands  of 
that  community,  even  over  great  distances,  to  bid 
farewell  to  their  Governor  at  Port  Adelaide,  were 
of  quite  another  order.  It  was  reported  of  an  ex- 
Premier  that,  speaking  of  Lord  Kintore,  he  declared  : 
“  We  like  him,  because  we  always  know  just  where  to 
find  him  ;  if  we  are  right,  he  will  stand  by  us,  as  against 
the  Colonial  Office  ;  and  if  we  are  wrong,  he  will  give 
us  a  frank  opinion  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.” 
And  this  saying  about  Lord  Kintore  holds  good,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  these  peer-Governors.  They 
have  been  men  of  great  position  at  home  ;  men  quite 
able  to  hold  their  own  if,  when  in  the  right,  they  came  in 
conflict  with  the  Colonial  Office  ;  Governors  also,  able, 
because  of  their  position  at  home,  to  take  an  independent 
line,  and  to  present  the  acts  of  their  Ministers  in  the 
best  and  strongest  light.  It  will  be  no  easy  task  for 
mere  pensioner  politicians,  or  routine  Governors,  to 
succeed  such  men  as  these. 

It  is  fair  to  say  of  Lord  Kintore  that  his  influence  has 
gone  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  South  Australia  : 
his  farewell  speech  in  the  Adelaide  Town  Hall, 
especially  that  portion  of  it  urging  the  Federation  of 
Australia  as  a  step  to  a  larger  Federation,  has  attracted 
public  attention  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  all  the  seven 
Colonies.  Referring  to  it  recently  at  a  dinner  given  to 
the  Australian  Premiers  by  the  Premier  of  Victoria,  Sir 
James  Patterson,  the  last  occupant  of  the  office,  declared 
that  Lord  Kintore’s  speech,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  have 
created  a  Federal  party  and  a  Federal  policy.  It  must 
1  o  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  past  five  years  have  been 
full  of  infinite  anxiety  both  to  the  Governors  and  the 
governed  ;  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  peerage  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable 
a  id  satisfactory  ;  and  it  is  felt  that  in  his  valedictory 
a  klress  to  South  Australia,  Lord  Kintore  found  just  the 
proper  text  for  the  times.  When  speaking  of  Federation, 
Lord  Kintore  said  :  “It  is  said,  I  am  aware,  that  these 
Federal  Unions  can  only  be  achieved  under  pressure  of 
national  peril  from  without  ;  and  I  admit  that  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  history  are  in  that  direction,  that  Federation  has 
only  followed  from  the  recognition  of  danger.  But  there 
are  dangers,  especially  to  youthful  communities  such  as 
these,  which  are  not  less  great  than  the  dangers  of 
invasion  ;  there  are  financial  disasters  from  which  the 
recovery  of  a  nation  may  be  even  more  tedious  and  more 
protracted  than  from  the  fiercer  but  shorter  ravages  of 
war.  .  .  .  Remember  that  you  cannot  isolate  this  Colony 
or  that  Colony  ;  you  must  recognize  from  the  event  of 
1893  that  the  chain  by  which  we  are  anchored  to  ride 
out  a  gale  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  ;  at  any 
moment  a  commercial  catastrophe  originating  in  Mel¬ 
bourne  or  Sydney  would  reflect  itself  in  every  homestead 
on  this  continent.  What  we  need  is  that  instead  of 
‘jobbing’  our  finances,  and  our  financial  resources,  we 
may  be  in  a  position  to  use  them  as  the  various  strands 
which  together  constitute  the  strength  of  a  cable.  Look¬ 
ing  at  a  single  asset — the  State  railways  of  these  several 
Colonies — there  you  have  a  security  amply  sufficient  in 
the  event  of  a  great  and  sudden  emergency,  to  finance 
you  safely  through  any  conceivable  condition  of  stress. 
But  these  resources  are  not  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
Colony  which  may  happen  to  lie  first  in  the  track  of  the 
storm  ;  and  this  being  so,  you  are  now  even  exposed  to 
a  peril  which  is  no  imaginary  peril,  and  you  are  so 
exposed  that,  conceivably,  one  after  another  these  seven 
Colonies  might  be  attacked  and  be  overwhelmed.”— 
Believe  me,  yours  truly,  Moreton  Frewen. 

AN  IDEAL  SPORTSMAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill,  7  May. 

S*R>  In  an  otherwise  excellent  notice  of  a  Memoir 
of  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  your  issue  of  the  20th 
ult.  your  reviewer  says  :  “  Sport,  as  understood  by  him 
(Sir  S.  Baker),  was  not  mere  slaughter,  but  a  succession 
of  duels  between  the  sportsman  and  his  game.  His 
lofty  ideal  of  sport,  &c.  The  notion  of  a  duel  between 
a  rabbit,  or  even  a  tiger,  and  a  man  with  a  double- 
barrelled  gun  is  too  preposterous  to  be  defended.  It  is 
well  to  rid  a  country  of  its  vermin  ;  but  no  “  tall  talk,” 
please. — Yours  truly,  pt  3.  K. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  MAN  WHO  DID  NOT. 

“The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wickenham.”' 
By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  London  :  Henry  &  Co. 
i895- 

Y  some  quaint  accident  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has 
mixed  her  titles  and  given  that  belonging  to  some 
lost,  forgotten,  or  unwritten  volume  to  the  story  of  one 
Doctor  Simon  Warre  and  the  immoral,  selfish,  and  im¬ 
pulsive  woman  he  married.  We  must  confess,  the  result 
is  just  a  little  disappointing.  We  had  anticipated  a 
pleasant  revival  of  the  “Egoist”  theme  by  this  most 
agreeable  writer,  something  of  quite  Meredithian 
egregiousness,  stalking  between  heaven  and  earth  to  the 
admiration  of  gods  and  men,  a  sort  of  actor-manager 
in  some  human  comedy-tragedy  set  in  a  framework 
of  sympathetic  and  applauding  deities.  And  we  find 
no  Gods  at  all,  save  perhaps  the  Eros  of  a  gorged 
portal  vein,  and  very  little  Lord  Wickenham  !  He 
moons  aimlessly  about  the  story  like  a  guest  invited  by 
mistake.  People  speak  to  him  as  if  out  of  civility,  but 
every  one  is  interested  in  Mrs.  Warre.  Nothing  happens 
to  him,  and  he  does  nothing.  In  the  penultimate  chapter 
he  writes  to  the  authoress,  but  he  is  too  well-bred  to 
demand  an  explanation.  There  are,  however,  several 
Mortals  who  atone  not  only  for  the  godlessness  of  the 
story  and  this  unhappy  peer’s  insignificance,  but  also 
for  a  certain  quality  of  Dr.  Warre  that  is  neither  godlike 
nor  mortal,  but  simply  the  unreality  of  the  woman’s 
hero  all  the  wide  world  of  fiction  over.  And  there  are, 
moreover,  a  number  of  tricks  and  turns,  a  constant 
animation  of  style,  that  keep  the  book  alive  and  read¬ 
able  from  cover  to  cover.  So  that  we  can  outlive  our 
disappointment  of  the  title,  and  still  go  on  to  find  things 
to  praise  in  the  volume  itmisrepresents,  merelyremarking 
that  if  the  gods  can  laugh  at  their  presentment  on  the 
decorative  title-page,  their  sense  of  humour  blinds  them 
most  regrettably  to  their  self-respect. 

Let  us  repeat,  the  book  is  readable.  One  reads  it 
through,  going  from  page  to  page  in  proper  sequence, 
not  desiring  to  skip  to  the  end  nor  needing  to  refer  to 
what  has  gone  before,  nor  forgetting  for  one  moment 
the  pleasure  of  the  manner  in  the  interest  of  the  story. 
And  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  story  that  we  do  not  examine 
it  too  minutely.  It  is  like  a  charming  cripple,  skilfully 
dressed  to  hide  her  infirmities,  a  cripple  with  pretty 
eyes  and  the  gayest  conversation.  You  are  quite  sur¬ 
prised  when  you  get  to  the  dissecting-room.  We  must 
confess  we  have  never  found  John  Oliver  Hobbes  quite 
so  pleasing  before.  We  like  her  Meredithisms,  her 
delightful  way  of  saying  quite  original  things — to 
pattern.  We  like  her  worldly  view  of  things,  her  sage 
men  of  the  world  and  their  aphorisms  :  “  Most  women 
are  so  inquisitive.  They  mistake  curiosity  for  devotion 
to  our  interests  ’’—and  so  forth.  But  for  all  that,  this- 
book  remains  one  of  the  clumsiest  so  far  as  construction 
is  concerned  that  we  have  read  for  a  long  time. 

Indeed,  to  be  plain,  we  suspect  John  Oliver  Hobbes  of 
having  had  quite  a  differentviewfor  this  story  in  its  youth. 
At  some  time,  when  it  was  still  young,  she  dropped  it — 
and  behold  our  cripple  !  Lord  Wickenham  is  quite  a 
useless  limb.  If  not,  and  we  are  wrong,  then  her  method 
passes  our  comprehension.  There  is  Allegra  “whipped 
up  into  fragile  existence  from  the  very  cream  of  tender¬ 
ness,  weakness,  love,  and  folly.”  We  are  told  that 
conspicuously  on  the  first  page— “  love  and  folly."  And 
“her  oval  face,  small  full  lips,  and  mysterious  black 
hair,  had  the  romance  of  other  centuries  than  this — 
poetic  inhumanity  of  a  sonneteer’s  mistress.”  The  dash 
here  should  be  replaced  by  “the”— it  is  a  curious  slip  at 
the  outset,  if  that  was  how  the  story  originally  began. 
But  the  “  love  and  folly  ”  come  to  nothing— seem  to  be 
forgotten  as  the  story  proceeds.  The  first  two  chapters 
indeed  seem  dislocated.  Warre  goes  to  Italy  and  falls  in 
love  with  Allegra  ;  nothing  happens  between  them,  and 
he  returns.  The  episode  seems  unmeaning.  He  thinks 
a  great  deal  of  her,  and  then  incontinently  marries  the 
shameful  Anne,  whom  he  has  met  once  or  twice,  because 
Allegra  writes  him  a  pithy  letter.  That  takes  us  to 
chapter  v.  Allegra  and  Wickenham,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  drop  out  of  the  book  for  the  next  dozen 
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chapters  or  so,  and  the  real  story  develops.  That  goes 
smartly  enough.  In  the  last  few  chapters  Allegra  and 
Wickenham  return  and  loom  upon  the  narrative,  again, 
quite  inefficiently — “Why  were  we  invited?”  Allegra 
behaves  as  though  neither  weakness  nor  folly  were 
in  her — only  tenderness  and  love.  The  futile  Wicken¬ 
ham  has  met  her  on  the  outskirts  of  the  tale,  and 
appears  to  be  deeply  in  love  with  her.  Anne  ends  a 
course  of  vulgar  intrigue  by  eloping  from  her  husband. 
One  would  expect  Warre,  a  brilliant  young  man  of 
thirty  or  so,  thus  happily  released  from  a  mere  trull,  to 
marry  Allegra — who  still,  as  he  knows,  loves  him.  She 
has  dropped  all  the  “poetic  inhumanity  of  a  sonneteer’s 
mistress  ”  by  this  time.  But  granted  the  desirability  of 
the  marriage,  it  would  leave  that  superfluous  Wickenham 
absolutely  disconnected  with  the  story.  So  Warre, 
“broken  in  health  and  heart,”  goes  abroad  and  dies, 
and  in  the  end  we  see  the  lonely  Wickenham,  consoled 
for  chapter  after  chapter  of  aimless  loafing  by  the  hand 
and  the  broken  pieces  of  the  heart  of  Allegra.  They 
certainly  have  a  common  ground  for  sympathy  in  their 
exclusion  from  the  main  narrative.  “  She  was  a  true 
woman  ”  then— whatever  she  was  meant  to  be  in  the 
beginning — and  she  calls  the  erstwhile  lonesome  man, 
“Wick.” 

Warre,  though  some  of  his  phases  are  convincing,  is, 
as  a  whole,  incredible.  He  is  a  brilliant  medical  inves¬ 
tigator,  a  lecturer,  and  the  possessor  of  an  extensive 
practice — a  position  he  has  attained  by  his  own  unaided 
effort  by  the  age  of  seven-and-twenty.  He  wrote  “de¬ 
scriptive  articles  at  half  a  guinea  a  column  ”  during  his 
/student  days,  and  had  occasional  dinners  and  daily 
eloquence.  He  is  collecting  a  private  museum.  “  An 
intelligent  youth  this,”  remarks  John  Oliver  Hobbes, 
“wisely  dispassionate,  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Almighty,  roaring  lions,  and  the  rest.”  Yet  he  marries 
in  a  kind  of  spasm,  and  dies  when  Fortune  has  relieved 
him  of  the  abominable  wife  whom  in  an  almost  impos¬ 
sible  lapse  he  married.  If  he  cared  for  her  one  could 
understand  his  being  heart-broken.  But  he  does  not. 
If  he  had  been  a  poet,  or  some  such  unworldly  idler,  one 
could  understand  his  innocence  being  fatally  shaken  by 
this  experience.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  We  are 
asked  to  believe  that  a  brilliant  medical  man  at  seven- 
and-twenty,  “on  the  best  of  terms  with  roaring  lions,” 
knew  nothing  of  the  realities  of  life,  and  that,  after  a  short 
space  of  married  unhappiness,  he  could  say,  “  I  have 
seen  the  vision  of  sin  and  corruption  ;  my  eyes  are  seared 
with  it”;  and,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  turn  his  face  to 
the  wall  and  die.  For  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  credit 
it.  A  less  convincing  hero  it  would  be  hard  to  invent. 
From  the  long  and  unmistakably  feminine  letter  he  is 
represented  as  writing  in  chapter  iv.  onward,  we  cease 
to  sympathize  with  him  or  believe  in  him.  He  is  an 
impossible  blend  of  energy  and  long-suffering,  an  epicene 
monster.  If  you  dug  him  in  the  ribs  you  would  assuredly 
meet  with  whalebone. 

But  the  real  substance  of  the  book  is  the  study  of  the 
wanton  Anne  Warre.  That  is  the  artistic  redemption 
••rf  the  story.  She  is  amazingly  alive,  she  seems  to  be 
/written  out  of  an  abundant  fund  of  minute  and  intense 
observation.  She  marries  Warre  and  tells  him  on  their 
wedding-day  she  was  the  mistress  of  her  friend’s  husband, 
she  tires  of  the  ‘  ‘  married  celibacy  ”  he  imposes  upon  her, 
and  sinks  from  one  intrigue  to  another.  Her  vanity, 
her  inconsistencies,  her  religious  emotions,  her  curious 
mixture  of  love  and  contempt,  fear  and  hatred,  for 
'  JYarre,  her  concessions  to  champagne,  to  Bourget,  to 
Isentimental  poetry,  her  social  ambitions,  are  intimately 
I  drawn .  She  is  a  real  creation,  more  like  Daudet’s 

we  can  recall, 
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Madame  Risler  than  any  other  character  v 
an  English  Madame  Risler  at  a  higher  social  level. 


“  Lyra  Sacra.”  Selected  and  arranged  by  H.  C.  Beech¬ 
ing,  M.A.  London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 


f  _ 

Never  before  has  John  Oliver  Hobbes  drawn  anything 

1  learly  so  subtly  nor  so  truly.  For  the  sake  of  this 
l;haracter  alone  the  book  is  well  worth  reading.  Indeed, 
*  me  might  say  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this  character  alone 
r  that  the  book  is  worth  reading.  Worth  reading  it 
;ertainly  is,  and  not  only  is  it  worth  reading,  but  it  is 
extremely  pleasant  to  read.  In  spite  of  structural  and 
other  defects,  we  think  we  may  congratulate  John 
Oliver  Hobbes  on  a  decided  advance  upon  her  former 
work,  both  in  matter  and  manner.  Her  affectation  of 
epigrams  has  diminished,  and  its  exasperating  quality 
has,  to  our  taste,  gone  altogether. 


MR.  BEECHING  was  not  lacking  in  self-confidence 
when  he  put  together  a  collection  of  religious 
verse  which  must  inevitably  challenge  comparison  with 
the  Clarendon  Press’s  “Treasury  of  Sacred  Song,” 
edited  by  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Poetry,  Mr.  F.  T. 
Palgrave.  “  England’s  Antiphon”  and  Abbey’s  careful 
and  learned  volume  are  critical  histories  furnished  with 
copious  quotations,  not  anthologies  pure  and  simple  ; 
but  Professor  Palgrave’s  collection  is  an  anthology 
admirable  in  form  as  well  as  arrangement,  and  in  these 
Mr.  Beeching  has  been  obliged  to  follow  Professor  Pal¬ 
grave,  and,  moreover,  in  his  selection  has,  broadly 
speaking,  adopted  the  latter’s  leading  principle  of  select¬ 
ing  poetry  for  poetry’s  sake,  omitting  much  that,  had 
edification  been  the  object,  would  have  been  included. 
The  notes,  as  in  the  Clarendon  Press  anthology,  con¬ 
tain  brief  biographies  of  the  less  known  writers,  but 
brevity  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  the  biographical 
notes  especially  fall  far  short  of  Professor  Palgrave’s 
in  extent  and  usefulness  ;  while  the  omission  of  dates 
of  birth  and  death  in  the  list  of  writers  is  decidedly  a 
loss. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Mr.  Beeching’s  canons  of  choice, 
as  with  quite  unnecessary  elaboration  laid  down  by  him¬ 
self,  that  we  are  concerned,  but  with  the  result ;  and  in 
considering  the  result  we  shall  be  obliged  not  seldom  to 
compare  his  work  with  the  Clarendon  Press  anthology 
which  up  to  the  present  holds  the  field,  for  a  new  antho- 
logy,  practically  on  the  same  lines,  must  justify  its 
existence  by  some  superiority  to  the  old. 

“  Lyra  Sacra,”  then,  begins  with  three  anonymous 
poems  taken  from  an  early  fifteenth-century  MS.  in 
Lambeth  Library,  but  already  printed  by  the  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Text  Society  in  1866-7.  The  first  two  of  these  are 
not  remarkable  for  power  of  expression,  but  the  third, 
“Quia  Amore  langueo,”  missing  in  the  “Treasury  of 
Sacred  Song,”  certainly  adds  to  the  value  of  Mr.  Beech¬ 
ing’s  collection  ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  we  miss 
William  Dunbar’s  fine  hymn  of  “  Christ’s  Nativity,” 
given  by  Professor  Palgrave.  The  passages  of  Chaucer 
from  “Troylus  and  Criseyde  ”  is  an  addition,  and  the 
lines  written  by  Raleigh  in  his  Bible  the  night  before  his 
execution,  are  so  good  that  one  is  surprised  Professor 
Palgrave  should  have  missed  them  : 

“  Even  such  is  Time  who  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days.” 

In  Mr.  Beeching’s  anthology  we  come  next  to  the  great 
religious  poet  Spenser,  whose  noble  “  Hymn  of  Heavenly 
Love,”  given  in  full  by  Professor  Palgrave,  appears  in  a 
truncated  form  here,  for  no  reason  that  we  can  discover 
except  economy  of  space,  which  would  better  have  been 
gained  by  the  omission  of  the  work  of  other  and  inferior 
writers.  Southwell’s  “Burning  Babe”  is  wanting  to  Mr. 
Beeching’s  collection,  on  the  unsatisfactory  grounds  that 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  picturesque  rather  than 
devotional  ;  the  fantastic  yet  earnest  religious  poetry  of 
Donne  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  excellently  and  fully 
represented  than  in  Professor  Palgrave’s  collection.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Giles  Fletcher  ;  but  Herbert  occupies 
far  too  large  a  portion  of  the  limited  space  at  the  disposal 
of  the  editor,  too  large  a  portion  considering  that  most 
readers  will  be  familiar  with  his  works. 

To  Crashaw  justice  is  done  as  a  poet  of  ebullient  imagin¬ 
ation  and  rare  felicities  of  phrase  and  metre.  The  “  Hymn 
to  Santa  Teresa,”  unaccountably  omitted  by  Professor 
Palgrave,  appears  here  in  full.  This,  in  Coleridge’s 
opinion,  is  Crashaw’s  finest  work,  and  the  later  and 
greater  poet  adds,  what  a  comparison  will  corroborate, 
‘  ‘  these  verses  were  ever  present  in  my  mind  whilst  writing 
the  second  part  of  Christabel  ;  if,  indeed,  by  some 
subtle  process  of  the  mind  they  did  not  suggest  the  first 
thought  of  the  whole  poem.”  But  why  is  Patrick  Carey 
(a.d.  7 651)  ignored  by  Mr.  Beeching,  as  he  had  already 
been  .t  nored  in  the  Clarendon  Press  anthology?  Surely 
eight  1:  les  of  a  triolet  are  not  too  long  for  the  narrowest 
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collection,  and  Mr.  Beeching  says  that  he  has  cast  his 

net  as  wide  as  possible. 

“Worldly  designes,  feares,  hopes,  farwell  ! 

Farwell  all  earthly  joyes  and  cares  ! 

On  nobler  thoughts  my  soule  shall  dwell. 

Worldly  designes,  feares,  hopes,  farwell  ! 

Att  quiet  in  my  peacefull  cell 

I’le  thincke  on  God,  free  from  your  snares  ; 

Worldly  designes,  feares,  hopes,  farwell  ! 

Farwell  all  earthly  joys  and  cares !  ” 

Beaumont  is  as  inadequately  as  Henry  Vaughan  is 
generously  treated  in  “  Lyra  Sacra  ;  but  it  is  when  he 
comes  to  the  eighteenth  century  that  Mr.  Beeching  errs 
most  on  the  side  of  meagreness.  He  gives,  indeed,  fair 
specimens  of  Byrom,  whose  interesting  chain  verse  with 
its  close  affinity  in  form  to  the  Malay  Pantoum  is  given 
in  full,  while  half  of  it  is  all  that  Professor  Palgrave 
gives,  though  he  found  space  for  pages  of  verse  by  other 
authors  that  has  no  faintest  claim  to  be  called  poetry, 
while  he  ignored  the  rest  of  Byrom’s  remarkable  work 
including  the  Divine  Epigrams,  wisely  given  by  Mr. 
Beeching.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Palgrave  gives  too 
many  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Beeching 
gives  too  few.  If  we  can  spare  Doddridge  and  Isaac 
Watts,  so  can  we  not  Christopher  Smart,  who  had  some 
of  the  poetic  strength  as  well  as  the  moral  weakness 
of  Villon.  Nor  should  the  fine  ode  of  Thomas  Olivers 
have  been  passed  over,  nor  yet  John  Newton  s  Vision 
of  Life  in  Death,”  while  Charles  Wesley’s  “Wrestling 
with  the  Angel,”  if  his  best  work,  is  yet  somewhat 
insufficient  to  represent  his  whole  production. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  religious  poetry  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century  that  Mr.  Beeching  is  seen  at  his  best  as.  an 
editor.  Professor  Palgrave  had  the  advantage  of  being 
allowed  to  use  a  considerable  portion  of  Lord  Tennyson  s 
religious  verse,  but  the  names  of  Tennyson  and  Browning 
are  absent,  owing  to  their  high  market  value,  from  the 
present  anthology.  Still,  if  the  work  of  the  greatest  of 
the  brothers  was  out  of  reach,  surely  some  of  the  admir¬ 
able  religious  verse  of  Frederick  Tennyson  and  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner  might  have  had  a  place.  This  omission 
is  strange,  and  equally  strange  is  the  absence  of  a  single 
specimen  of  that  true  poet,  William  Barnes,  whose  lyrics, 
though  written  in  the  dialect  of  Dorsetshire,  are  not 
difficult  to  make  out  and  are  well  worth  the  exertion. 
Professor  Palgrave  has  the  advantage  here,  for  in  his 
collection  Barnes  is  well  represented;  but  here  the  advan¬ 
tage  ends,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  collection,  a 
remainder  which  consists  of  excerpts  from  contemporary 
writers,  Mr.  Beeching,  where  a  comparison  is  possible, 
has  the  best  of  it. 

Thus  that  fine  and  finished  poet,  Coventry  Patmore,  is 
represented  by  one  short  piece,  though  that  a  gem,  in  the 
Oxford  collection,  while  Mr.  Beeching  gives  five  pieces 
from  “  The  Unknown  Eros,”  and  might,  we  think,  with 
advantage  have  given  ten.  Again,  Christina  Rossetti  s 
solemn  “  New  and  Old  Year  Song,”  missing  from  the 
■“Treasury  of  Sacred  Song,”  appears  in  “Lyra  Sacra, 
though  some  of  the  passages  given  from  her  later  volume, 
“  Verses,”  might  well  have  been  exchanged  for  other  ex¬ 
tracts  from  her  earlier  volumes.  Dora  Greenwell,  passed 
over  in  the  older  anthology,  finds  her  due  recognition  in 
the  collection  we  are  examining.  The  balanced  rhetorical 
verse  of  Myers,  the  true  poetry  and  deep  religious  spirit 
of  Robert  Bridges  are  not  forgotten  by  Mr.  Beeching, 
and  enhance  the  value  of  his  selection.  Strange  to  say, 
none  of  these  appear  in  Professor  Palgrave’s  Treasury; 
and  since  he  seems  not  to  have  discovered  Robert 
Bridges,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  modest  a  poet  as 
Digby  Mackworth  Dolben,  cut  off  in  his  boyhood  in  1867, 
should  have  been  ignored,  though  it  is  to  Mr.  Beech¬ 
ing’s  credit  that  he  gives  ample  extracts  from  Dolben, 
as  also  from  later  men,  from  Stevenson,  and  specially 
from  Francis  Thompson,  whose  fine  religious  poems  are 
excellently  represented  in  “The  Hound  of  Heaven. 

In  his  extracts  from  contemporary  religious  verse,  Mr. 
Beeching  is  not  only  more  successful  than  the  editor  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  Treasury  ;  he  is  really  without  com¬ 
petitor  or  rival.  And  yet  we  think  it  is  not  difficult 
to  show  some  very  serious  gaps  in  his  knowledge  or 
in  his  taste  which  are  to  be  found  in  this  latter  part  of 
his  collection.  First,  it  is  barely  credible  that  he  knows 
the  quiet  but  exquisite  beauty  of  Dante  Rossetti’s 
“  Ave”  and  yet  has  ventured  to  omit  it.  Again,  it  is 


strange  that  Lowell  should  be  passed  over.  Does  Mr. 
Beeching  know  that  fine  hymn  beginning  “What  means 
this  glory  round  our  feet”?  or  the  passionate  earnestness 
of  portions  of  “  Sir  Launfal’s  Vision  ”  ?  or  “  Above  and 
Below”?  or  the  thrilling  practical  Christianity  of  “A 
Parable”?  where  church  and  palace  and  throne  are  seen 
to  rest  their  foundations  on  the  bodies  and  souls  of  living 
and  suffering  men— an  idea  which  evidently  suggested 
to  Olive  Schreiner  one  of  her  most  powerful  allegories. 

A  gain,  too,  to  this  or  any  religious  anthology  would  be 
the  fine  Cable-hymn  of  Whittier,  in  which 
“  The  poles  unite,  the  zones  agree, 

The  tongues  of  striving  cease, 

As  on  the  sea  of  Galilee 

The  Christ  is  whispering  peace.” 

And  for  the  very  breath  of  Christ’s  Christianity  what 

better  religious  poems  than  Whittier’s  “ Trinitas  ;  “The  i 

Over  Heart,”  “The  Two  Angels”?  Without  such  poems  j 
for  the  voice  of  modern  Christianity  to  speak  through,  | 
no  religious  anthology  can  be  considered  complete.  |l 
With  these  additions,  and  a  more  ample  selection  from  j 
the  moderns — for  instance,  from  George  MacDonald  s 
lyrics  and  Dowden’s  “  Sonnets  of  the  Inner  Life”  (both 
somewhat  inadequately  represented) — Mr.  Beeching  s  ) 
collection  of  religious  verse  would  be  an  indispensable 
companion  volume  to  fill  up  the  astonishing  lacunce  in 
the  Clarendon  Press  “Treasury  of  Sacred  Song”  ;  and 
even  as  “Lyra  Sacra”  stands,  no  one  who  wishes  to 
possess  a  really  representative  anthology  of  England’s 
religious  poetry  should  be  satisfied  till  he  has  added  to 
Professor  Palgrave’s  Treasury  a  volume  which  at  least 
supplies  its  most  serious  deficiencies,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  highly  creditable  to  the  knowledge  and  taste  of 
its  editor. 

SOME  ART  PUBLICATIONS. 

“  The  Seine  and  the  Loire.”  Illustrated  after  drawings 
by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.,  with  introduction  and 
descriptions  by  M.  B.  Huish,  LL.B.  London  :  jl 
J.  S.  Virtue  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Les  Anciens  Instruments  de  Musique.”  By  Eug&ne  j 
de  Bricqueville.  Paris  :  Librairie  de  l’Art.  1895.  ; 

“ Bibliographica. ”  Vol.  I.  Part  IV.  London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Tri'ibner  &  Co.  1895. 

UNDER  the  title  of  “The  Seine  and  the  Loire,”  ;  I 
we  have  a  reissue  of  the  engravings  which  j  I 
were  originally  published  in  the  three  volumes  of  j 
“Turner’s  Annual  Tour.”  The  first  of  these  volumes,  j 
with  the  sub-title  of  “Wanderings  by  the  Loire, ”  ap-  1 
peared  in  1833;  the  two  latter  volumes,  “Wanderings 
by  the  Seine,”  in  1834  and  1835.  The  present  issue  is 
reprinted  from  the  original  steel  plates  ;  and  although 
these  impressions  will  not  bear  comparison  with  the 
early  states  of  these  engravings,  they  are,  for  the  most  j 
part,  far  more  brilliant  than  we  might  expect,  having 
regard  to  the  frequent  use  to  which  the  plates  have  been 
put.  As  to  the  designs  themselves,  there  is  little  that 
need  here  be  said  :  the  beauty,  the  extraordinary 
mastery  over  the  art  of  landscape-painting,  whic'.  -  I 
such  drawings  as  the  “Chateau  Gaillard,  from,  thd 
East,”  show,  are  too  well  known  and  too  widely 
acknowledged  to  require  any  fresh  insistence.  In  the 
notes  which  accompany  the  plates,  Mr.  Huish  recounts 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  drawings  were  made, 
and  the  collections  in  which  the  originals  may  be  found.  ,1 
Although  these  notes  have  already  been  printed,  they 
contain  a  passage  relating  to  the  engravers  who  exe) 
cuted  these  plates,  which  will  bear  to  be  repeated.j 
Mr.  Huish  was  indebted  for  it  to  Mr.  Armytage^ 
one  of  these  engravers,  who  was  still  living-  M 
the  time  the  notes  were  written.  “  In  his,”  MrJ 
Armytage’s,  “opinion,  which  he  believes  was  shared  by 
his  fellows,  Brandard’s  plates  easily  carried  away  th^ 
palm  :  Turner’s  drawings  were  remarkable  principallj 

for  their  sharpness  and  decision  of  touch  ;  no  one  coulc _ I 

render  this  so  well  and  so  easily  as  Brandard  ;  he  wa:  / 
able  to  carry  a  plate  through  with  a  certainty  that  this 
translation  was  correct,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  under¬ 
take  a  far  larger  amount  of  work  than  the  other 
engravers.  In  the  order  named  came  Miller,  Cousen, 
and  R.  Wallis.  Higham  was  exceptionally  good  in 
architectural  subjects,  and  his  ‘  Rouen  Cathedral  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  plates  of  the  century.  1 
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Fillmore  and  Radcliffe  he  places  at  a  much  lower  level, 
leir  plates  being  too  soft,  spongy,  and  black  ;  on  more 
iSAVone  occasion  Turner  found  their  work  so  dark  t  iat 
e  introduced  a  moon,  and  thus  changed  a  daylig  it 
nto  a  night  effect.  Mr.  Armytage  was  much  younger 
han  the  rest,  and  was  only  called  in  towards  the 
ompletion  of  the  work.” 

Although  Mr.  Armytage  has  lived  on  into  our  own 
ime,  the  art  of  steel  engraving,  which  he  and  his 
ontemporaries  practised  with  such  admirable  results, 
ias  unfortunately  become  almost  a  thing  of  the 
>ast  ;  lingering  only  in  a  moribund  state  in  some 
>f  our  older  illustrated  magazines.  Like  wood- 
mgraving,  it  threatens  to  be  wholly  superseded  by 
‘process”  work;  -as  miniature  painting  has  been  by 
ihotography.  That  this  kind  of  engraving  should  be 
aiperseded  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  ;  for  its  vogue  was 
lue  to  the  success  with  which  it  was  capable,  of  render- 
ng  the  works  of  Turner  and  his  contemporaries  ;  just  as 
he  vogue  of  mezzotint  engraving,  in  the  last  century, 
vas  due  to  the  means  with  which  it  was  capable  of 
■endering  the  works  of  Reynolds  and  the  painters  of 
lis  time  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these  arts 
should  find  substitutes,  not  in  other  artistic  methods, 
mt  in  mechanical  processes. 

One,  if  not  more,  of  the  excellent  essays  which  make 
.ip  “Les  Anciens  Instruments  de  Musique,”  we  re- 
nember  to  have  read  with  enjoyment  in  the  pages  of  Lc 
Menestrel.  Although  antiquarian  in  their  tendency,  and 
popular  in  their  nature,  they  are  not  without  interest 
:o  the  musician  ;  for  M.  de  Bricqueville  has  succeeded  in 
illing  his  pages  with  many  valuable  and  out-of-the-way 
quotations,  which  he  has  brought  together  during  the 
course  of  his  extensive  reading.  For  instance,  he  quotes 
a  description  of  the  collection  of  musical  instruments 
formed  by  Alphonso  II.  of  Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  from 
a  work  by  Ercole  Bottrigari,  published  at  Venice  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  of  a  great  chamber,  stored  with  “  diversi 
strumenti  tali  usati  e  non  usati.  Here,  doubtless, 
we  have  a  clue  to  the  raison  d  etre  of  some  of 
the  sumptuous  instruments  which  occasionally  .figure 
111  great  collections  :  the  famous  Venetian  virginal 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  for  example,  which 
is  not  only  inlaid  with  ivory  and  ebony,  but  also  over¬ 
loaded  with  lapis  lazuli  and  other  precious  stones. 
Such  an  instrument  could  never  have  possessed 
a  good  quality  of  tone :  even  inlays  of  precious 
woods,  when  extravagantly  used,  must  have  detracted 
from  the  musical  qualities  of  lutes  and  virginals, 
as  they  are  known  to  detract  from  the  musical 
qualities  of  viols  and  violins  ;  and  far  more  would  an 
incrustation  of  precious  stones,  or,  in  the  case  of  another 
instrument  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  of  Vene¬ 
tian  glass,  interfere  with  the  tone  of  a  cembalo.  Such 
instruments  were,  clearly,  never  intended  for  use,  but 
to  exist,  for  their  own  sake,  as  objects  of  fine  art ;  and 
We  cannot  agree  with  M.  de  Bricqueville’s  reading  of  the 
phrase,  “usati  e  non  usati.”  “  II  est  clair,  he  writes, 
lqu’  Alphonse  II.  ne  poss^de  pas  settlement,  des  instru- 
tents  destines  au  concert  ou  ci  la  chapelle,  instruments 
’usage  courant,  mais  qu’il  a  encore  des  antiquailles, 
es  objets  ddmod^s,  mais  remarquables  ;'i  certain  point 
.e  vue,  des  curiosit^s  en  un  mot.”  If,  however,  we 
.nderstand  by  the  phrase,  “  strumenti  .  .  .  non  usati,” 
nstruments  which  were  collected,  not  because  they 
>ossessed  some  antiquarian  interest,  but  by  reason  of 
heir  intrinsic  beauty  and  worth  as  works,  of  art,  the 
ixistence  of  many  early  Italian  instruments  is  explained 
ind  justified,  which  otherwise  would  remain  inexplicable. 

“Les  Pochettes  de  Maitre  de  Danse,”  and  “Les  In¬ 
struments  de  Musique  Champetres,”  form  the  subjects 
)f  two  of  the  papers,  the  latter  recalling  the  pictures  of 
Watteau,  Pater,  Boucher,  and  Lancret.  The  Musette 
;tni  waits  for  Mr.  Dolmetsch  to  revive  it ;  but  the 
ittempt  would  obviously  be  attended  with  many  diffi- 
:ulties  ;  for  neither  the  gods  nor  man  would  brook  its 
ise  apart  from  a  wig,  knee-breeches,  and  a  coat  of 
lowered-silk.  With  such  habiliments,  and  with  the 
surroundings  of  the  fete  champctre ,  even  the  vie  lie,  which 
s  in  English  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  hurdy-gurdy, 
aecomes  a  musical  instrument  ;  and  Bouin’s  treatise, 
“La  vielleuse  habile,  imkhode  pour  apprendre  k  jouer 
ie  la  vielle,”  still  remains  for  the  musician  who  has  a 


mind  to  recover  another  bygone  taste  of  the  last 

century.  „  . 

In  the  present  number  of  the  “  Bibliographica,  which 
completes  the  first  volume,  Mr.  Maundc  I  hompson 
continues  to  describe  the  changes  and  developments 
which  characterize  the  illuminator  s  art  in  English  manu¬ 
scripts  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  His 
paper  is  illustrated  by  some  excellent  reproductions  from 
examples  in  the  British  Museum,  and  especially  by  a 
facsimile  in  colours  of  a  miniature  in  Queen  Mary’s 
Psalter  from  the  old  Royal  Collection.  In  the  second 
paper,  which  savours  of  the  litterateur  rather  than  of 
the  bibliographer,  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  discourses  in  his 
own  delightful  fashion  of  the  Bibliotheca  Meadiana, 
collected  by  Richard  Mead  the  physician,  the  second 
possessor  of  the  gold-headed  cane.  I  his  lamous  relic 
belonged  originally  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  and,  descend¬ 
ing  from  Mead  to  Drs.  Askew,  Pitcairn,  and  Baillie, 
now  rests  under  a  glass-case  in  the  Library  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  present  number  is  that  in  which  Mr. 
William  Morris  sets  forth  the  artistic  qualities  of  the 
woodcut  books  of  Ulm  and  Ausburg  in  the  fifteenth 
century  :  his  paper  is  interesting  not.only  on  account  of 
the  knowledge  and  appreciation  which  Mr.  Morris  has 
for  these  fine  productions  of  the  early  German  press, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  influence  which  the  cuts  in 
these  books  have  had  upon  his  own  work.  In  the  border 
of  the  page  from  John  Zainer’s  Griseldis,  Ulm,  i473> 
a  reproduction  of  which  accompanies  Mr.  Morris’s 
paper,  may  be  found  the  prototype  of  some  of  the 
beautiful  borders  which  decorate  the  later  volumes  of 
the  Kelmscott  Press  :  of  the  Beowulf,,  for.example.  Mr. 
Macray  continues  his  notes  on  “  Dedications  to  English¬ 
men  ”  ;  and  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  under  the  title  of  “An 
Elizabethan  Bookseller,”  gives  an  account  of  Edward 
Blount,  one  of  the  publishers  of  the  first  folio  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works,  and  to  whom  the  writer  allows  the 
credit  of  first  perceiving  the  advantage  of  collecting  in  a 
single  folio  Shakespeare’s  scattered  plays.”  “  The  chief 
moral,”  writes  Mr.  Lee  in  conclusion,  “to  be  drawn 
from  Blount’s  busy  career  cannot  commend  itself  to.  the 
literary  profession.  It  is  true  that  his  private  relations 
with  many  authors  were  friendly,  and  that  he  was 
publicly  associated  with  some  of  the  literary  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  age.  But  one  cannot  forget  that  most  of 
his  publications  were  undertaken  without  the  writer’s 
supervision,  often  even  without  his  knowledge,  and  at 
times  in  actual  defiance  of  his  wishes.  The  customs 
which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the.  trade  in  his  day 
sanctioned  such  procedure.  And  if  Blount’s  career 
proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  conditions  of  publish¬ 
ing  which  habitually  ignore  authors’  wishes.and  authors' 
rights  are  compatible  with  the  fullest  exercise  of  literary 
energy  and  with  the  production  of  literature  of  com¬ 
manding  merit.”  We  commend  the  converse  of  this 
moral  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Besant  and  the  Society 
of  Authors. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  PROTESTANT. 

“The  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant  condemned  to  the  Galleys 
of  France  for  his  Religion.”  Written  by  himself. 
Translated  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Austin  Dobson.  London  :  J.  M.  Dent 
&  Co.  1895. 

A  FACT  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  gives 
a  certain  importance  to  this  reprint.  It  had  always 
been  conjectured  that  “The  Memoirs  of  a  Protestant 
was  translated  by  Goldsmith,  but  Mr.  Dobson  has 
placed  this  beyond  contention  by  unearthing  the  re¬ 
ceipt,  signed  “Oliver  Goldsmith,  for  the  money  paid 
him,  on  11  January,  1758,  by  one  of  the.three  publishers 
of  the  first  edition.  The  book  has  the  interest  ot  being 
Goldsmith’s  earliest  publication,  although  he  was 
in  his  thirtieth  year  at  the  time  of  its  issue.  A  few 
months  before  he  had  entered  into  that  agreement 
with  Griffiths  by  which  he  was  to  serve  as  man-of-all- 
work  on  the  Monthly  Review,  in  his  master’s  shop,  at 
the  sign  of  “  The  Dunciad,”  in  Paternoster  Row.  By 
January,  1758,  however,  Goldsmith  had  parted,  doubt¬ 
less  in  anger,  from  Griffiths,  and  was  once  more  toiling 
as  an  usher  in  the  school  of  Dr.  Milner  at  Peckhani. 
He  had  his  reasons,  which  will  probably  remain  un- 
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known,  for  wishing  the  translation  not  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  him,  and  he  placed  on  the  title-page  the  name 
of  an  inglorious  schoolfellow,  James  Willington.  But 
the  style  bewrays  him.  In  this  pseudonymous  book 
we  perceive  at  once  the  lucid  and  forcible  simplicity 
which  was  presently  to  be  identified  with  no  name  but 
that  of  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

The  “Memoirs  of  a  Protestant”  are  not  unknown, 
although  this  particular  translation  has  become  un¬ 
common.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  issues  a  version 
which  is  in  some  respects  more  accurate  than  Gold¬ 
smith’s,  but  is  wholly  without  charm  of  style,  and  quite 
incomplete.  The  “Protestant  ”  was  one  Jean  Marteilhe, 
of  Bergerac  in  Perigord,  who,  in  the  year  1700,  being 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  was,  for  persistence  in  the 
reformed  religion,  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  did  not 
escape  from  them  until  1713,  when  he  was  released  at 
the  intercession  of  Queen  Anne.  That  his  relation  is  on 
the  whole  a  strictly  veracious  one  is  proved  by  a  variety 
of  minute  facts,  and  quite  lately  fresh  proof  of  his  truth 
has  been  afforded  by  investigation  into  the  details  of  two 
very  striking  events  which  he  describes,  the  battle  of 
the  Nightingale  frigate  with  the  French  galleys,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  1707,  and  the  subsequent 
capture  and  execution  of  the  traitor-pilot  Smith  in  June 
1708.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Marteilhe’s  account 
differs  in  many  particulars  from  the  descriptions  of  these 
events  preserved  in  the  Public  Records  ;  but  these  diver¬ 
gencies  rather  add  to  the  general  impression  of  the 
“  Protestant’s  ”  fidelity,  since  he  was  present,  indeed,  at 
the  places  described,  though  in  a  condition  which  gave  him 
no  power  to  take  notes,  while  the  differences  between 
his  and  the  official  accounts  are  exactly  what  would 
occur  in  the  narrative  of  a  man  describing  many  years 
afterwards  what  he  had  witnessed  in  circumstances  of 
great  agitation  and  pain. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  in  reading  this  terrible  account  of 
the  inhumanity  shown  to  prisoners,  many  of  them 
innocent  of  any  crime  save  that  of  desiring  to  worship 
God  in  their  own  way,  to  realize  that  it  describes  what 
took  place,  without  scandal  or  appeal,  less  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  in  the  most  civilized  country  of 
Europe.  That  men,  sometimes  of  advanced  years, 
eminent  for  all  the  virtues,  should  have  been  condemned, 
through  the  most  cruel  vicissitudes  of  weather,  to  serve 
stark  naked  on  a  galley,  chained  to  the  oar,  and  cut  with 
the  frequent  lash  of  an  insolent  slave-driver,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Bossuet  and  F£n£lon  were  in  charge  of 
the  royal  conscience  of  France,  is  an  astounding  fact.  It 
Is  not  less  astounding  to  know  that  the  horrors  of  this 
persecution  continued  until  at  least  half  a  century  later, 
and  that  when  Cowper  was  rhyming  and  Wesley  was 
preaching,  the  barbarous  intendants  of  Montpellier  and 
Grenoble  were  condemning  old  men  of  distinguished 
family  to  these  ignoble  tortures  for  life,  solely  for  har¬ 
bouring  fugitive  pastors,  or  for  refusing  to  repudiate 
their  own  ancient  religion.  Christianity  owes  to  Voltaire 
a  debt,  which  it  is  not  ready  to  acknowledge,  for  rendering 
these  horrors  impossible.  The  details  of  the  discipline 
on  board  the  galleys,  given  by  Marteilhe  with  great 
simplicity,  are  absolutely  sickening,  and  it  is  a  difficulty 
to  know  how  life  could  be  sustained  at  all  under  condi¬ 
tions  of  such  ignomony  and  exposure.  Marteilhe  himself 
suffered  but  from  his  seventeenth  to  his  thirtieth  year, 
and  during  a  great  part  of  that  time  was  relieved  and 
favoured  by  the  officers.  The  hardships  of  his  youth 
certainly  did  not  kill  him,  for  he  lived  on  into  his  ninety- 
fourth  year,  surviving  until  the  dawn  of  a  new  age 
of  humanitarian  ideas.  When  Marteilhe  was  born  the 
Great  Cond6  was  still  alive,  and  he  outlived  the  birth  of 
Courier.  During  this  period  the  whole  moral  aspect 
of  France  had  altered. 

The  author  of  these  “  Memoirs,”  and  they  seem  to 
have  received  literary  form  from  a  certain  Daniel  de 
Superville  the  younger,  was  not  devoid  of  skill  as  a 
narrator.  He  preserves  a  brave  kind  of  cheerfulness 
through  the  relation  of  the  most  horrid  facts  ;  and  some 
of  his  episodes,  in  particular  that  curious  and  pathetic 
one  of  the  adventurers  of  Goujon,  are  as  interesting  as 
anything  in  the  romantic  fiction  of  the  age.  Much  of  Mar¬ 
teilhe’s  narrative  seems  formed  to  be  shredded  into  the 
pot  of  the  novelist,  and  the  attentive  reader  will  not  fail 
to  observe  that  it  has  been  put  to  this  practical  service  by 
a  popular  romance-writer  of  our  own  day. 


DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY, 
VOL.  XLI. 


“  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.”  Edited  by  Sidney 
Lee.  Vol.  XLI.  Nichols — O’Dugan.  London  : 

Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1895. 


PRE-EMINENCE  in  any  line  deserves  recognition  ; 

so  we  make  no  apology  for  singling  out,  in  our 
survey  of  the  forty-first  volume  of  the  “  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography,”  the  name  of  Titus  Oates,  “per¬ 
jurer.”  His  present  biographer,  Mr.  T.  Seccombe,  has 
already  treated  of  him  in  that  attractively  named  book, 
the  “  Lives  of  Twelve  Bad  Men,”  and  it  appears  that 
Sir  George  Sitwell  is  also  making  a  study  of  the  per¬ 
jurer’s  career,  to  form  part  of  a  forthcoming  work,  “  The 
First  Whig.”  It  has  been  held  that  the  Devil  was  the 
first  Whig,  and  certainly  Titus  Oates  may  very  well 
pass  for  one  of  the  Devil’s  imps.  To  Church  people  it 
may  be  some  comfort  to  know  that,  though  Oates  was, 
unhappily,  a  parson  and  the  son  of  a  parson,  he  was  not 
born  within  the  Church’s  fold,  his  father  having  turned 
Anabaptist  some  years  before  the  birth  of  Titus,  and 
holding,  as  it  would  seem,  the  position  of  a  Roundhead 
regimental  chaplain,  from  which  he  was  expelled  in  1654 
by  Monk  for  stirring  up  sedition  in  the  army.  The  ex- 
Roundhead  chaplain  afterwards  reverted  to  Anglicanism, 
and  obtained  the  living  of  All  Saints,  Hastings  ;  and  i 
was  while  acting  as  curate  to  his  father  that  young  Oates 
with  the  assistance  of  his  worthy  parent,  tried  his  prentic  _ 
hand  at  false  accusation  and  perjury.  Few  men  are  per 
feet  in  their  trade  all  at  once,  and  Titus  in  this  first  essay 
only  succeeded  in  getting  himself  lodged  in  gaol,  and  hi 
father  ejected  from  his  living.  He  had,  however,  a  cat 
like  power  of  falling  on  his  feet,  and,  after  some  more 
ups  and  downs,  he  was  picked  out  of  the  gutter  by  a, 
clergyman  labouring  under  anti-Jesuit  mania.  The  result! 
was  the  elaborate  concoction  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and,  by1 
the  combined  action  of  knaves  and  fools,  the  elevatio 
of  a  peculiarly  repulsive  rascal  to  a  position  in  which' 
“every  morning  two  or  three  gentlemen  waited  upon 
him  to  dress  him,  and  contended  for  the  honour  of  hold-| 
ing  the  basin  for  him  to  wash  ” — as  if  he  had  been  Loui 
XIV.  himself.  “The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  . 
recommended  him  for  promotion  in  the  Church,  an 
Shaftesbury  encouraged  him  to  expect,  if  not  to  demand, 
a  bishopric.”  Before  the  tide  of  public  credulity  turned, 
Oates  “had  directly  or  indirectly  contrived  the  judicial 
murder  of  some  thirty-five  men.”  His  punishment,  when 
it  came,  was,  as  all  readers  of  Macaulay  know,  terrible  ; 
but,  after  all,  it  did  not  completely  crush  him.  He  lived 
to  marry  a  Muggletonian  widow  with  a  jointure  of 
^2000,  to  spend  her  money  merrily,  and  to  draw, 
thanks  to  the  interest  of  his  Whig  friends  in  King 
William’s  days,  ^300  a  year  from  the  Post  Office 
revenues. 

Titus  Oates  was  a  scoundrel  so  stupendous,  hi. 
career  is  so  interwoven  with  English  history  and  afforj 
so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  worst  side  of  par 
politics,  that  no  one  will  grudge  him  the  seven  or  eig' 
pages  he  occupies.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  what  is  th] 
justification  for  bestowing  nearly  a  column  upon  Richarl 
Noble,  a  rascally  attorney  who  loved  his  client’s  wi 
too  well,  and  who  was  at  last  hanged  for  running  h| 
quondam  client  through  the  body.  Seeing  that 
pleaded  self-defence,  and  that  as  “  a  student  of  the  Inn 
Temple,”  he  published  a  book  or  pamphlet  upon  h 
case,  it  may  be  inferred  that  interesting  questions 
justifiable  homicide  were  raised  by  it ;  but  these  shoul 
have  been  brought  out  if  the  man  was  to  be  noticed  i 
any  work  above  the  pretensions  of  the  Newgate  Calendai 
As  to  the  unpleasing  article  upon  Renton  Nicholsoi 
“  known  as  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,”  some  well-deserve 
remarks  have  already  been  made  by  the  Times'  reviewe 
to  which  we  will  only  add  our  protest  against  the  mi? 
placed  and  misleading  solemnity  of  treatment  that  ha 
been  bestowed  upon  what  was  merely  a  disreputabl 
farce.  j  . 

Turning  to  better  men,  we  find  a  considerable  spac( 
occupied  by  representatives  of  the  name  of  Norris— \ 
Norrises  of  Speke,  of  Bray,  of  Yattendon,  of  Rycote 
and  Norrises  of  less  well-known  lines.  All  who  have  tc  * 
deal  with  the  various  Norrises  in  history  will  begratefu 
for  the  care  with  which  they  are  here  sorted  out,  anc 
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eir  pedigrees  disentangled  by  the  labours  of  several 
ogr&phers.  Among  them  may  be  specially  mentione 
£  ’hapless  Norris  who  was  beheaded,  probably  un- 
stly,  as  the  alleged  lover  of  Anne  Boleyn  ;  his  son, 
aron  Norris  of  Rycote,  and  his  gallant  progeny  of  six 
ird-fighting  sons,  well  known  in  Elizabethan  days  ; 
ir  William  Norris,  of  the  Lancashire  family  of  Speke, 
ritish  envoy  to  India  from  1699  to  1702  ;  and  Admira 
ir  John  Norris,  who  seems  also  to  have  belonged  to  the 
peke  line.  They  are  succeeded  by  a  batch  of  Norths, 
inging  in  date  from  Edward,  first  Baron  Nort.  , 
lancellor  of  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  who  died  in 
564,  to  Miss  North  the  traveller  and  flower-painter, 
'hose  pleasant  “  Recollections  of  a  Happy  Life  are  still 
esh  in  mind.  Lady  Frances  Bushby  contributes  inter¬ 
sting  biographies  of  her  ancestors,  the  second  and  third 
,ords  North.  The  former  distinguished  himself  at 
iutphen  ;  the  latter,  a  brilliant  courtier  in  his  earlier 
ays,  discovered,  when  on  his  way  to  London  from  t  e 
>nely  hunting-seat  of  Eridge,  the  medicinal  springs 
ubsequently  well  known  as  Tunbridge  Wells,  which  by 
heir  virtues  re-established  the  health  he  had  impaire 
y  an  injudicious  regimen  of  “  hot  treacle  ”  as  a  preven- 
ive  of  plague.  Lady  Frances  also  supplies  the  notice 
f  Roger  North  the  colonial  projector,  while  the  better- 
mown  Roger  North  of  the  Examen ,  as  well  as  his 
irothers  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Turkey  merchant, 
vith  some  other  Norths,  are  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Jessop. 
rhe  account  of  Lord  North,  the  minister  of  George  Ill., 
s  by  Mr.  Russell  Barker.  The  latter  part  of  the  volume 
s  mostly  taken  up  by  Irishmen  with  the  O’  prefix,  from 
D’Beirne  to  O’Dugan,  chief  among  them  the  great  Dan, 

:o  whom  eighteen  pages  are  devoted  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dunlop,  a  sympathetic  biographer.  Smith  O  Bnen 
•eceives  kindly,  though  not  uncritical,  treatment  from 
Mr.  Russell  Barker,  who,  while  forbearing  to  laugh 
it  him,  remarks  that,  “destitute  of  judgment  and 
foresight,  and  incapable  of  prompt  decision,  O  Bnen 
was  singularly  unfitted  for  the  part  of  a  revolutionary 
leader. 

Among  the  mediaeval  names,  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  is  that  of  the  schoolman  Ockham,  the  “  Venera- 
bilis  Inceptor  ”  and  “  Doctor  invincibilis,”  whose  history 
is  worked  out  and  whose  views  are  set  forth  in  a  learned 
article  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Poole.  Another  elaborate  article  is 
that  by  Mr.  Hunt  upon  Dean  Nowell,  especial  pains 
having  been  taken  with  the  rather  confusing  biblio¬ 
graphy  of  Nowell’s  three  catechisms.  Mr.  Hunt,  who 
in  this  part  of  the  subject  has  had  the  assistance  of  notes 
by  Mr.  Falconer  Madan,  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  “that  Nowell  was  the  author  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Church  Catechism  nowin  use, ’’  and  that 
his  “  small  catechism”  also  supplied  the  material  for  the 
latter  added  part  on  the  Sacraments.  Dissenting 
divinity  is  represented  by  Philip  Nye,  one  of  “  the  most 
’loriginal  minds  among  the  later  puritans,  according  to 
'.his  biographer,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Gordon.  The  once 
k-mous  name  of  Baptist  Noel  belongs  both  to  evangelical 
nglicanism  and  to  “evangelical  nonconformity,”  by 
hich  last  term  is  meant  Dissent.  In  law  we  light  upon 
ie  unscrupulous  and  hated  Noye,  Attorney-General  to 
harles  I.  ;  while  poetry  rather  than  law  may  claim 
ie  Elizabethan  lawyer  Norton,  for  we  would  gladly 
,rget  the  sinister  services  to  the  government  which  won 
im  the  nickname  of  “  Rackmaster-General,”  and  only 
jmember  that  he  was  joint-author  with  Sackville  of 
Gorboduc,”  “the  earliest  tragedy  in  English  and  in 
lank  verse.”  Poetry  of  a  much  later  school  is  repre- 
snted  by  Mrs.  Norton,  who  may  also  be  considered 
s  an  early  nineteenth-century  “pioneer”  of  the  rights 
f  women.  Her  history  is  attractively  narrated  by  Dr. 
iarnett,  who  accords  considerable  praise  to  her  talents, 
ut  ranks  her  less  brilliant  sister  Lady  Dufferin  above 
er  in  genius,  a  judgment  which,  he  admits,  would  pro- 
iably  have  equally  surprised  both  the  ladies  concerned. 
Ie  does  not,  we  observe,  touch  upon  the  supposed  por- 
rayal  of  Mrs.  Norton  in  Mr.  George  Meredith’s  “  Diana 
if  the  Crossways.”  Among  the  military  biographies  may 
,e  noticed  those  of  Sir  William  Nott,  of  Afghan  fame, 
ind  of  Brigadier-General  Nicholson,  whose  prowess 
n  war  and  skill  in  government  so  impressed  the 
lative  mind  in  the  Punjab  that,  in  spite  of  the.  most 
orcible  opposition  on  his  part,  he  was  seriously 
vorshipped  as  a  demigod  under  the  name  of  Nikkul 


Seyn”  by  an  admiring  brotherhood  of  fakirs.  Noticeable, 
too,  are  the  ill-fated  Captain  Nolan,  whose  memory  is 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  brilliant  blunder 
of  the  Balaclava  charge,  and  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  the  man 
who  did  not  surrender  at  Buenos  Ayres  in  1807.  1  ut 

why  should  the  name  of  Liniers,  the  successful  defender 
of  Buenos  Ayres  against  the  British,  be  turned  into 
< <  Linares  ”  ?  Recent  politics  are  recalled  by  the  honoured 
name  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  first  Earl  of  Iddesleigh, 
“perhaps  the  most  pure-minded  politician,  says  his 
biographer  Mr.  Sanders,  “that  has  taken  part  in  Eng¬ 
lish  public  life  since  Lord  Althorp.”  1  hough  the  pictures 
of  Northcote,  R.A.,  “have  fallen  into  unmerited  neglect, 
his  biography  may  attract  readers  who  have  become  in¬ 
terested  in  him  by  the  republication  last  year  of  his 
shrewd  and  caustic  conversations  with  Hazlitt.  The 
eccentric  and  miserly  sculptor,  Nollekens,  supplies 
material  for  an  entertaining  article  by  Mr.  Walter  Arm¬ 
strong.  There  is  a  slight  error  in  placing  his  beautiful 
monument  to  Mrs.  Howard  in  “Corby  Church”;  the 
church  is  that  of  Wetheral,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  Eden.  Of  the  theatrical  biographies  there  are 
several,  among  them  that  of  Mrs.  Nisbett,  whose  fasci¬ 
nating  laugh  and  pretty  way  of  eating  bread  and  milk  on 
the  stage  are  still  remembered  by  old  play-goers..  Com¬ 
mendable  care  in  searching  out  small  celebrities  is  shown 
by  the  brief  notice  of  Nixon,  “the  Cheshire  Prophet, 
who  has  been  elevated  to  more  than  local  fame  by  a  pass¬ 
ing  allusion  to  him  in  “  Pickwick.”  Cheshire  men  will 
probably  think  that  there  should  have  been  a  reference 
to  the  verses  of  their  hunting  poet,  Egerton-Warburton, 
in  which  the  “  Palatine  Prophet”  and  his  prophecies  are 

commemorated.  .  ,, 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  “  fine  confused  reading 
in  this  volume  for  those  who  only  take  it  up  for  enter¬ 
tainment.  Of  its  more  serious  value  to  the  student  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  speak.  Such  groups  of  biographies 
as  those  on  the  Norrises  and  the  Norths  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  ;  and  Irishmen  will  no  doubt  be  duly 
appreciative  of  the  careful  recording  of  the  notable  mem- 
bers  of  the  great  families  of  hereditary  poets  and  his¬ 
toriographers  of  the  names  of  O  Cobhthaigh,  O  Daly, 
and  O’Dugan. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  HANDWRITING. 

“  Grafologia.”  By  Cesare  Lombroso.  Milano  :  Ulrico 
Hoepli.  1895. 

PROFESSOR  LOMBROSO  has  had  a  finger  in  the 
making  of  many  minor  sciences.  It  is  over  thirty- 
years  since  he  was  ridiculed  for  studying  madness  with 
a  tape  measure,  and  during  this  period  he  has  not  only 
become  famous  throughout  the  world  as  the  exponent 
of  criminal  anthropology,  but  has  explored  many  obscure 
recesses  of  the  human  mind.  One  of  the  latest. of  these 
explorations  concerned  what  he  called  the  “  palimpsests 
of  prisons,”  that  is  to  say,  the  forbidden  designs  and 
inscriptions  which  prisoners  contrive  to  leave  on  walls 
and  books  and  pots.  The  volume  in  which  these  things 
were  brought  together  is  a  revelation  of  grotesque,  often 
brutal,  originality  and  pathos,  which  can  only  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Dostoievski’s  records  of  Siberian  convicts. 
It  was  characteristic  of  Professor  Lombroso  to  seek  for 
psychological  booty  in  such  neglected  fields,  and  further 
characteristic  of  his  passion  for  exploiting  scientifically 
the  most  trivial  manifestations  of  human  art  and  impulse 
that  he  should  suggest  the  graffitti  of  our  modern  walls 
as  not  less  worthy  of  serious  study  than  the  similar 
inscriptions  of  Pompeian  loafers.  Although  the  present 
volume  deals  with  an  allied  field  of  investigation  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  so  successful.  One  reason  for 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  Lombroso  has  not  come  very 
early  into  this  field.  Psychologists  of  accredited  author¬ 
ity  like  Preyer  in  Germany  and  Binet  in  b ranee,  have 
already  dealt  with  the  significance  of  handwriting  ;  and 
it  must  be  added  that  they  have  treated  it  with  more 
judicious  brevity.  For  there  is  another  reason  why  a 
book  on  this  subject  cannot  easily  attain  success. 
“Graphology,”  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  its 
congener  physiognomy,  imperceptibly  lures  its  victim  on 
to  unprovable  facts  and  facile  generalizations,  and  1  ro- 
fessor  Lombroso  copiously  exemplifies  this  tendency. 

It  is  fairly  obvious  that  handwriting  is  a  fit  subject  lor 
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scientific  inquisition.  We  are  all  taught  to  write  from 
the  same  copy-book  headings,  but  each  man’s  hand¬ 
writing  differs  from  the  model  and  from  his  fellows’ 
hands  by  numberless  voluntary  and  involuntary  pecu¬ 
liarities.  What  is  the  cause  and  significance  of  these 
peculiarities?  Professor  Jastrow  has  constructed  an 
ingenious  instrument  called  the  automatograph,  formed 
of  a  plate  of  glass  resting  on  three  highly-polished  metal 
balls,  and  so  constructed  that  it  will  move  easily,  and 
that  every  movement  is  registered  ;  the  subject  rests  his 
hand  on  the  plate  as  passively  as  he  can,  but  it  moves 
nevertheless,  and  a  certain  relationship  is  found  between 
the  subject’s  thoughts  and  the  movements  registered. 
Such  instinctive  movement  is  doubtless  an  element  in 
handwriting.  We  know,  too,  that  in  various  morbid 
nervous  conditions  the  handwriting  is  modified  in  fairly 
definite  ways,  and  also  that  the  hypnotized  subject’s 
style  of  handwriting  may  vary  as  his  supposed  person¬ 
ality  varies,  uncertain  in  the  role  of  a  child,  large  and 
bold  in  that  of  a  brigand.  Again,  it  is  the  artist’s 
tendency  to  make  his  signature  a  design,  while  the  mad¬ 
man  adopts  the  strangest  devices  to  draw  the  attention 
of  sane  incredulity  to  his  statements.  But  it  is  a  long 
way  from  these  general  observations  to  the  assertion  that 
Emile  Zola’s  autograph  indicates  vivacity  and  lucidity  in 
the  Z,  force  and  penetration  in  the  E  ;  that  hypocrites 
write  illegibly  ;  that  to  make  a  long  tail  to  a  G  indi¬ 
cates  imagination  ;  that  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  reveals  a 
strong  will  in  the  down  stroke  of  his  H  ;  and  that 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  shows  his  artistic  intuition  by 
writing  every  letter  separately.  Assertions  of  this  kind 
may  be  made  very  cheaply,  and  they  are  plentiful  in  this 
volume.  The  “  graphologist  ”  comes  to  grief  in  the  pit- 
falls  which  from  the  days  of  Lavater,  and  earlier,  have 
so  often  brought  the  physiognomist  to  grief. 

The  most  satisfactory,  and  indeed  the  larger,  portion 
of  this  volume  is  constituted  by  its  illustrations,  facsimile 
autographs  and  fragments  of  handwriting,  nearly  five 
hundred  in  number.  They  include  the  manual  signs  of 
men  of  genius,  criminals,  lunatics,  persons  under  the 
influence  of  disease  and  under  the  influence  of  hypno¬ 
tism.  So  copious  and  varied  a  collection  of  autographs 
possesses  something  of  the  same  interest  as  a  well  classi¬ 
fied  series  of  photographs.  But  however  interesting  and 
sugtfestive  the  contemplation  of  autographs  may  be,  it 
has  small  claim  at  present  to  rank  as  a  science. 

FICTION. 

“  Women’s  Tragedies.”  By  H.  D.  Lowry.  London: 

John  Lane.  1895. 

1\  J  R.  LOWRY  in  this  collection  of  stories  is  guilty  of 
J-  the  error  of  giving  us  his  best  wine  last.  The 
West-country  tales,  which  form  the  fore  part  of  the 
book,  are  as  cleverly  and  carefully  written  as  one  could 
desire,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  really  effective  ;  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  any  positive  defect  in  them,  and 
yet,  taken  together,  they  are  not  a  satisfactory  bookful, 
readable  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  startlingly  attrac¬ 
tive.  They  have  a  family  likeness,  not  only  to  one  another, 
but  to  a  great  number  of  other  short  stories  from  the 
same  school.  And  the  stories,  as  stories,  lack  novelty. 
The  ideas  are  old,  the  telling  generic.  No  such  col¬ 
lection  is  complete  without  its  Enoch  Arden  variant,  its 
jealous  sisters,  its  maternal-filial  bit  of  pathos  ;  they 
are  all  here.  But  the  four  stories,  under  the  sub-title  of 
“TheFormer  Age, ’’are fresher  and  betterstuff  altogether; 
and  “The  Grey  Wolf”  is  perhaps  the  mosteffective.  They 
are  another  of  several  symptoms  of  the  tendency  of  our 
younger  generation  of  writers  to  explore  the  pre-his- 
toric  period.  Mr.  Lowry’s  early  Britons  are  very  fair 
savages  indeed,  and  he  would  do  well  to  leave  his 
Cornwall  villagers  to  Q.,  and  range  further  in  old  British 
forests  among  the  slinking  wolves,  and  over  the  down- 
land  with  its  circles  and  altars  of  stone.  There  is  good 
sport  yet  in  the  thickets  of  the  Bronze  Age.  We  shall 
all  be  there  soon,  clad  in  skins,  and  hewing  our  way 
after  him.  Would  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  could  join  us 
and  leave  the  ideal  woman  alone  !  The  public  has  a 
surfeit  of  sex-problems,  and  the  publishers  are  grimly 
resolved  to  sicken  us  of  local  colour  books.  And  there 
are  heaps  of  the  most  stimulating  flint  implements,  skulls 
and  bone  needles,  charred  wood,  and  green  bronze 


weapons  in  every  museum,  and  not  a  stoi!^-writer 
among  us  who  will  make  these  dry  bones  live. 

“Thistledown  and  Mustard  Seed.”  By  Andreas)  1 
Burger.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

This  little  book  has  tumbled  into  the  batch  of  fiction,  j! 
but  properly  Andreas  Burger  should  have  fallen  a  prey  I 
to  him  who  writes  of  minor  poets.  Andreas  Burger  is  I 
a  sport,  a  minor  poet,  writing  with  all  the  distinctive  j 
vacuity  of  his  class,  but  writing  in  the  easy  prose  of 
the  common  novel.  Once  or  twice  he  breaks  into  verse  , 
— over  the  white  corpuscle,  for  instance  : 

“  Oh,  shall  it  then  not  shame  us  men, 

To  think  our  pride  depends 
On  things  as  small  as  the  fly’s  eyeball — 

These  scanty  honoured  friends?  ” 

He  means  “scantily  honoured,”  of  course,  for  there  are 
millions  of  white  corpuscles  in  the  smallest  minor  poet 
that  ever  lived.  That  is  a  lapse — the  mass  of  the  book 
consists  of  novelette  fragments  in  a  kind  of  school¬ 
master’s  English  gemmed  with  schoolboy  adjectives,  and 
beautifully  printed  with  ample  margins.  Here  is  one 
little  gem — not  an  extract,  mind,  but  a  piece  in  itself,  a 
little  flower  of  sympathy  ;  it  is  called  “  Christmas  Eve  ”  : 

“  Mrs.  Cassell  sits  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  station 
at  Canterbury.  She  had  come  down  from  Sittingbourne 
to  see  her  married  daughter  at  Herne  Bay.  She  shoulc  I 
have  been  told  to  change  at  Faversham,  but  the  guar' 
forgot  to  ask  the  little  old  lady  in  black  where  she  w< 
going  to. 

“  When  the  train  reached  Canterbury  she  got  dow 
in  great  anger,  and  roundly  abused  the  stationmaster 
a  tall,  bluff-looking  man,  who  at  last  soothed  her  dowi 
and  showed  her  into  the  waiting-room  to  sit  by  the  ' 
fire. 

“  Mrs.  Cassell  looks  first  at  the  water-bottle  anc  1 
glass  on  the  polished  table,  and  then  at  the  texts  over  i 
the  mantelpiece.  She  groans  in  spirit,  for  she  knows  , 
Fred  will  be  waiting  for  her  anxiously  at  the  station. 
The  mince-pies  she  has  in  her  basket  will  be  sadly  missed 
for  supper,  and  the  old  lady  silently  drops  on  them  a 
furtive  tear.” 

“The  Degradation  of  Geoffrey  Alwith.”  By  Morley  1 
Roberts.  London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

“A  Lost  Endeavour.”  By  Guy  Boothby.  The  Iris  j 
Series.  London  :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  1895. 

By  an  odd  coincidence  two  of  our  most  promising 
story-writers  have  hit  upon  almost  precisely  the  same 
conception  for  a  story,  the  idea  of  a  man  sickening  of  an; 
incurable  malady  which  must  inevitably  kill  him  within  ”: 
a  definite  time.  Each  has  developed  the  idea  according"  1 
to  his  distinctive  idiosyncrasies,  and  each  has  made  an; 
intensely  interesting  book.  Mr.  Roberts  has  taker1*  J 
Addison’s  disease  as  the  pathological  mechanism  of  hi  \ 
tragedy,  and  the  slow  spreading  of  the  brown  discolora1.  j 
tion  of  the  skin,  the  gradual  stagnation  of  strength. arv  21. 
passion,  that  distinguish  this  disease,  have  marked  oi\  ' 
the  line  his  story  takes.  His  Geoffrey  Alwith  has  beep  : 
a  virtuous  young  man,  working  hard  and  virtuously  a  ‘j 
his  art  with  a  view  to  a  virtuous  marriage  with  a»  • 
amazingly  commonplace  girl.  When  he  hears  his  deatB  • 
sentence  he  repents  of  his  years  of  abstinence  from  thj 
delights  of  life,  tries  to  snatch  at  the  happiness  he  ca: 
now  legitimately  secure,  and  finding  his  Rachel  will  no  v 
marry  him,  plunges  into  dissipation,  sinks  from  one  dee]  ! 
to  another,  is  robbed  by  his  mistress,  and  ends  at  las  • 
miserably  in  a  slum.  The  story,  after  the  first  fou  «| 
chapters,  gives  ample  scope  for  the  forcible  roughnes 
of  Mr.  Roberts’s  manner,  but  he  has  been  hampered 
little  by  the  increasing  inertness  that  marks  the  late 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  final  chapter,  in  whic 
Alwith  “  flares  up  ”  and  paints  a  Face  of  Death,  fails  t 
convince  us.  Mr.  Boothby,  on  the  other  hand,  has*} 
selected,  what  for  his  story  is  the  far  more  suitably 
trouble,  hasmorrhage  from  the  lungs.  Lung  disease  has,,  j 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  story-teller,  this  cardinal 
advantage  :  it  leaves  the  brain  clear,  and  the  muscles 
active,  up  to  the  last.  The  dying  man  is  consequently  j 
an  active  agent  in  the  development  to  the  very  end. 
Instead  of  the  grey  streets  of  London  and  Paris,  Mr. 
Boothby  takes  us  into  the  Pacific ;  but  it  is  no  new  aspect 
of  the  Pacific  he  gives  us :  we  get  the  same  gentlemanly 
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mdischf^.ber,  the  same  refined,  dissipated,  white-clad 
mtric/^fuii  of  Latin  tags,  refined  instincts,  and  the 
Joff^-s  of  a  wasted  youth,  with  whom  Stevenson  has 
r5“Sdy  made  us  more  than  familiar.  It  is  curious  that  Mr. 
loothby  should  take  his  hero  to  die  of  lung  disease  into 
he  tropical  Pacific,  where  many  people  (Stevenson,  for 
xample)  go  to  live  in  spite  of  it,  and  it  is  against  ex- 
erience  that  a  doctor  should  foretell  the  date  of  death 
rom  this  erratic  complaint  with  the  deadly  accuracy  of 
he  Thursday  Island  practitioner.  Remarkable,  too,,  is 
dr.  Boothby’s  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  marriage  in¬ 
validates  a  will.  But  we  can  forgive  Mr.  Boothby  these 
hings,  on  account  of  the  moving  quality  of  his  work.  If 
ie  does  not  know  how  to  leave  a  wife  property,  he  knows 
.t  least  how  to  build  an  exceedingly  effective  story  ;  he 
;rips  the  reader  from  the  outset  and  holds  him  to  the 
■ery  end.  And  that,  after  all,  is  what  the  story-reader 
equires.  Mr.  Wood  illustrates  Mr.  Boothby  admirably  ; 
dr.  Roberts  is  ill  served  by  a  frontispiece  that  would 
ihame  a  penny  novelette. 

‘The  Avenger  of  Blood.’’  By  J.  Maclaren  Cobban. 

London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  a  stirring  tale  of  wrong  and  revenge,  in 
Morocco  and  London,  by  a  writer  who  swings  the 
scimitar  with  a  practised  hand.  There  are  no  marvels 
)f  characterization,  no  deeps  of  reflection  in  the  work, 
jut  the  incidents  are  put  together  in  a  workmanlike 
ashion,  and  each  phase  of  the  vendetta  scores  its 
iroper  contribution  to  the  total  effect.  Ben  Aiida 
ntrigued  and  robbed  and  ruined  the  Basha  Habassi, 
ind  Habassi’s  son  followed  Ben  Aiida  to  England, 
3esigning°'io  kill  him.  Ben  Aiida  is  scared  into  violent 
-eprisals.  There  are  attempts  at  assassination  at  the 
Earl’s  Court  Exhibition,  kidnapping  at  garden  parties, 
:ortures  on  a  Thames  steam  launch,  eunuchs  and  the 
bastinado  at  Barnes.  It  is  plausible  enough  to  frighten 
nervous  people  from  walking  in  the  streets.  Boys  will 
certainly  find  this  a  thrilling  bookful. 

“  Under  Fire.”  By  Captain  Charles  King.  London: 

Frederick  Warne.  1895. 

We  must  confess  we  have  found  the  larger  part  of 
this  book  very  interesting,  though  we  cannot  give  its 
author  a  high  rank  among  story-tellers.  His  style  is 
massive — in  one  place  we  find  a  paragraph  of  two  pages 
and  eight  lines — he  frequently  crowds  his  facts  clumsily, 
massing  three  or  four  important  statements  which  affect 
the  development  closely  together,  and  his  story  is 
involved.  But  he  gives  some  vigorous  pictures  of 
Indian  palavers  and  the  fighting  in  the  Sitting  Bull 
campaign,  and  his  matter  excuses  his  artistic  defects. 
After  all  a  man  cannot  spend  his  life  in  both  perfecting 
(his  knowledge  of  soldiery  and  perfecting  his  style.  They 
are  antagonistic  employments,  and  in  these  days,  when 
_pne  is  glutted  with  books  of  erotic  nothings,  impossible 
orrors,  and  impossible  detectives,  all  neatly  planned 
nd  written,  one  finds  a  strange  relief  in  the  wholesome 
awkwardness  of  Captain  King. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

'‘Armorial  Families:  a  complete  Peerage,  Baronetage  and 
Knightage,  and  a  Directory  of  some  Gentlemen  of  O  at- 
Armour,  and  being  the  first  attempt  to  show  which  Ai  s 
in  Use  at  the  Moment  are  borne  by  Legal  Authority.” 
Compiled  and  edited  by  Arthur  Charles  Fox-Davies. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.  1895. 

1X7  ROM  the  transcription  above,  it  might  be  imagined  that 
Jv  the  editor  of  this  truly  imposing  tome  had  fully  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  described  his  work  by  his  title-page.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case,  however,  and  Mr.  Fox-Davies  expatiates,  in  his 
very  interesting  and  entertaining  essay  on  the  “  Abuse  of  Arms,” 
upon  the  many  points  of  difference  between  his  work  and  other 
heraldic  dictionaries  and  peerages,  such  as  “  Burke’s  ”  and 
“  Debrett’s.”  Thus  “Armorial  Families”  is  “the  only  book  in 
existence  giving  the  Arms  of  Peers  and  Baronets  correctly ; 
it  is  the  only  book  which  takes  cognizance  of  quarterings  save 
f  in  a  casual  and  indifferent  manner  ;  it  is  the  only  book  giving 
!  the  correct  legal  and  formal  style  of  those  whose  names  appear ; 
it  is  the  only  book  which  gives  Peers,  Baronets,  Knights, 
Esquires,  and  Armigers  in  one  alphabetical  list  on  the  common 
ground  of  gentility ;  it  is  the  only  book  which  mentions  the 


children  of  Knights  and  Commanders  of  the  Orders  of  Knight¬ 
hood.”  This  paragraph  of  claims,  which  might  well  *^ave((  °ne 
breathless,  proves  to  be  merely  of  a  preliminary  kind.  Ar¬ 
morial  Families”  is  also  the  only  book  that  touches  on 
liveries,”  that  wildly  intricate  subject,  and  the  only  book  that 
rightly  applies,  or  withholds,  the  “  term  and  description  of 
Esquire.”  It  is  “the  first  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  the 
usage  of  cockades,”  and  some  may  devoutly  trust  it  may  be  the 
last,  for  this  matter  of  cockades  is  a  tender  and  delicate  subject 
to  handle.  There  are  other  things  “  unattempted  yet  in  prose 
or  rhyme”  which  this  is  the  only  book  to  attempt.  Passing 
these,  we  come  to  the  crowning  distinction,  as  we  take  it,  which 
is,  that  it  is  the  only  and  first  book  that  distinguishes  between 
those  who  are  authorized  to  bear  arms  and  those  who  are  not. 
Mr.  Fox-Davies  courageously  separates  his  sheep  and  his  goats. 
By  the  delicate  use  of  italics  in  describing  the  latter  he  clearly 
distinguishes  the  “  genuinely  armigerous  person ’’from  the  un¬ 
qualified  armigerous  person.  We  were  somewhat  startled  to 
find  Mr.  Balfour  entered  in  the  dubious  list,  but  on  referring  to 
the  “Addenda”  learn  that  he  had  “  matriculated  arms  in  Lyon 
Register  ”  since  that  entry  was  made.  The  heroic  labours  of 
Mr.  Fox-Davies  have  naturally  called  forth  criticism,  and  will 
produce  more.  We  do  not  envy  him  the  correspondence  the 
present  volume  will  inspire  in  the  non-armigerous.  It  has  been 
asked,  why  should  Mr.  Fox-Davies,  a  private  individual  un¬ 
connected  with  the  College  or  the  Offices,  and  moved  only  by  a 
love  of  Armour,  busy  himself  with  questions  concerning  which 
the  authorities  prefer  to  keep  silence.  Mr.  h  ox-Davies  gives  a 
complete  answer  in  his  observations  on  bogus  bearings  and  the 
abuse  of  arms.  He  shows  how  the  law  might  be  enforced.  He 
indicates  many  remedies,  some  of  which  would  prove  profitable 
to  the  revenue.  Others,  again,  are  simple,  and  would  easily 
take  effect.  It  requires  no  Act  of  Parliament,  as  he  points  out, 
to  alter  the  present  Inland  Revenue  licence  to  use  armorial 
bearings,  which  as  now  worded  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  Royal 
prerogative.  Dealing  with  the  legal  aspects  of  Heraldry,  or 
“Armory,”  as  he  elects  to  call  it,  Mr.  Fox-Davies  shows  that 
much  might  be  done,  without  any  extraordinary  machinery,  to 
check  the  abuse  of  Arms.  His  book  is  handsomely  produced 
and  illustrated. 

“  An  Aide-de-Camp  of  Napoleon.”  Memoirs  of  General  Count 
de  Sdgur.  Translated  by  H.  A.  Patchett-Martin.  London  : 
Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

The  Sdgur  Memoirs  rank  high  among  books  about  Napoleon 
and  his  time,  both  for  their  sincerity  of  tone  and  general  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  for  the  spirit  and  variety  of  the  writei  s  nanative. 
No  portion  of  Count  Philippe  de  S^gur’s  historical  memoirs  is 
more  attractive  than  that  which  is  offered  to  the  English  readei 
in  the  present  volume.  It  abounds  in  adventurous  episodes, 
told  with  an  engaging  simplicity  that  captivates  the  reader.  No 
story  could  be  more  naively  told,  for  example,  than  the  account 
of  Sdguris  expedition  to  Spain,  when  entrusted  with  a  secret 
mission  from  Napoleon  to  Godoi.  You  are  left  in  no  doubt 
about  the  good  luck  of  Napoleon’s  emissary,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  his  diplomacy.  Then  there  is  that  amazing  incident  in 
the  Archbishop’s  palace  at  Burgos,  when  Napoleon  and  Scgur 
were  alone,  as  they  thought,  in  the  room,  attempting  to  light 
a  fire,  and  of  a  sudden  three  Spaniards  fully  armed  were  dis¬ 
covered  hidden  behind  the  window  curtains.  Never  was  there 
a  finer  chance  for  making  history  or  marring  a  career.  Scgur 
relates  the  affair  with  a  serenity  that  is  highly  effective.  As  to 
military  actions,  it  would  be  hard  to  match  his  account  of  the 
charge  of  the  Polish  squadron  at  Sommo-Sierra,  or  of  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz. 

“Whitehall:  Historical  and  Architectural  Notes.”  By  W.  J. 

Loftie,  F.S.A.  London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Loftie  has  produced  in  this  Portfolio  monograph  an 
admirable  retrospective  study  of  a  fascinating  subject.  White¬ 
hall,  with  its  august  historical  memories,  has  suffered  grievously 
from  the  hand  of  time.  One  must  be  a  keen  archaeologist  to  be 
able  to  indulge  the  reconstructive  impulse  in  the  precincts  of 
Whitehall  at  the  present  time.  Yet  Mr.  Loftie  has  made  this 
pleasing  imaginative  pursuit  possible  to  visitors  by  his  clear  and 
careful  presentation  of  the  topography  of  seventeenth-century 
Whitehall.  The  Palace  and  its  surroundings  assume  substan¬ 
tial  reality  in  his  pages,  and  no  reader  who  is  attentive  to  the 
text,  and  shares  Mr.  Loftie’s  enthusiasm  in  any  degree,  should 
run  any  risk  of  missing  his  bearings.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  the  consummation  of  the  tragedy  of  Whitehall  aic  set 
forth  with  excellent  perspicuity.  Reconstruction  of  the  past  is 
the  chief  aim  of  Mr.  Loftie,  and  it  is  successfully  realized  in  his 
description  of  the  two  famous  designs  of  Inigo  Jones  for  the 
magnificent  palace  which  was  to  have  eclipsed  all  other  palaces 
of  the  time.  Mr.  Loftie  is  no  believer  in  the  legend  that  Inigo 
Jones  was  a  designer  of  beautiful  buildings  for  his  own  delight 
in  designing.  His  first  design  for  Whitehall,  costly  though  it 
was,  was  intended  to  be  executed.  He  was  no  architect  of  fairy 
fabrics  and  Aladdin’s  palaces,  but  had  simply  miscalculated 
“the  depth  of  the  King’s  purse.”  Mr.  Loftie’s  interesting  volume 
is  admirably  illustrated  with  drawings  from  Kent  and  Campbell, 
and  etchings  after  Kip,  Vertue,  Hollar,  Thomas  and  1  aul 
Sandby,  and  others. 
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“A  King’s  Diary.”  By  Percy  White.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co., 
Ltd.  1895. 


The  standard  set  up  by  this  first  volume  of  a  new  “  Pocket 
Library”  is  one  that  will  be  found  hard  to  maintain,  we  antici¬ 
pate,  by  Mr.  Percy  White’s  successors.  “A  King’s  Diary”  is  a 
story  of  remarkable  power  and  originality.  The  author  had 
previously  shown  in  “Mr.  Bailey-Martin”  how  rich  is  his  endow¬ 
ment  in  humour,  the  humour  that  is  old,  not  new — as  old  as 
Cervantes,  we  must  add,  though  Mr.  White  is  far  from  approach¬ 
ing  the  Master  in  spiritual  quality.  In  “A  King’s  Diary”  the 
humour  is  blended  with  a  subtle-piercing  pathos,  and  the 
conjunction  is  maintained  with  a  felicity  of  art  that  is  un¬ 
faltering  to  the  end.  The  idea  of  the  man  whose  reason  is 
unseated  and  who  deems  himself  a  king,  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new.  The  originality  of  Mr.  Percy  White’s  modern  romance 
lies  in  the  treatment,  and  in  this  respect  “A  King’s  Diary”  is 
entirely  new,  as  it  is  in  other  ways  exceptionally  notable  among 
the  fiction  of  the  day. 


“  Master  and  Man.”  By  Count  Leo  Tolstoi.  Translated  by 
A.  Hulme  Beaman.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1895. 


A  NEW  MAGAZINE. 


M 


NOTES. 


■v  ^ 

AMONG  recent  publications  of  the  University  of  Pen  nsyk. 
vania  we  note  “A  Primer  of  Mavan  Hieroorlvnhics .  ’>  b'’ 


vania  we  note  “A  Primer  of  Mayan  Hieroglyphics,.  '}  b 
Professor  D.  G.  Brinton  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.),  in  which  the  ,»|J 
various  elements,  pictorial,  mathematical,  and  graphic,  of 
Mayan  inscriptions,  are  clearly  treated  and  the  latest  researches 
of  scholars  are  ably  summed  up.  The  monograph  is  of  great 
interest  to  students  of  Central  American  picture-writings,  and 
is  very  fully  illustrated  throughout.  Dr.  Brinton  holds  an  in¬ 
termediate  position,  as  a  Mayan  interpreter,  between  the  ideo¬ 
graphic  school,  represented  by  Dr.  Forstemann,  and  the  phonetic 
school,  headed  by  such  theorists  as  the  Abbe  Brasseur. 


This  strong  and  simple  story  will  be  hailed  as  a  masterpiece 
by  all  who  are  not  enamoured  of  Tolstoi’s  last  phase,  and  are  sick 
of  being  sermonized  and  doctrinized  by  the  “  new  gospel,”  how¬ 
ever  cunningly  disguised  the  pill  may  be  by  the  sweets  of  fiction. 
In  a  word,  Count  Tolstoi  may  be  said  to  have  made  his  return 
to  nature  in  this  moving  recital,  and  has  regained  his  earlier, 
happier  estate  as  a  writer  of  stories.  Anybody  may  read  the 
moral  into  “  Master  and  Man  ”  as  he  will,  and  everybody  must 
be  impressed  by  the  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the  author’s 
treatment. 


Mr.  Fitzgerald  Marriott’s  “Facts  about  Pompeii”  (Hazell, 
Watson  &  Viney)  is  an  illustrated  monograph  descriptive  of 
present-day  aspects  of  Pompeian  buildings,  of  the  towers  on  the 
walls,  recent  excavations,  and  mural  decorations  of  houses. 
Mr.  Marriott  is  especially  concerned  with  the  so-called  “  mason’s 
marks,”  or  workmen’s  marks,  of  which  some  hundreds  are  re¬ 
produced  in  illustration  of  his  catalogue  of  these  signs,  with 
certain  inscriptions,  that  occur  on  walls,  houses,  and  pavements. 
Mr.  Marriott  speculates  at  large  on  the  antiquity  of  these 
mason’s  marks.  “  Excessively  old,”  he  observes,  are  those  that 
are  still  used  by  freemasons.  Noah  was  a  freemason,  according 
to  the  Chinese,  “  who  with  many  Asiatic  races  are  for  the  most 
part  freemasons  of  some  variety  or  other.”  “Take  it  for 
granted,”  adds  Mr.  Marriott,  “  that  Noah  was  a  freemason,  his 
predecessors  must  have  been  so  also,  and  whether  the  Chinese 
are  descended  from  Noah  or  otherwise,  this  would  account  for 
the  wide  extent  of  Freemasonry.”  Evidently,  Freemasonry  is 
of  very  respectable  antiquity.  Mr.  Marriott  has  provided 
visitors  with  material,  in  handy  form,  that  is  too  often  neglected 
by  them.  We  may  mention  that  he  warns  them,  rightly 
enough,  against  employing  outside  guides. 


R.  WILLIAM  GRAHAM’S  new  review,  the  Twentieth 
Century ,  promises  to  make  good  its  title  and  prove  the 
trumpet  of  a  prophecy  in  these  latter  days  of  the  century-end. 
The  editorial  manifesto  sounds  the  bold  anticipatory  note  clearly 
enough.  It  will  not  be  sufficient  that  the  Twentieth  Century 
should  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  It  is  to  take  a  forward  flight 
among  its  compeers,  and  interpret  in  advance  the  thought  and 
sentiment  of  the  coming  century  whose  breath  we  already  feel 
upon  us.  Such  is  the  inspiring  function  of  Mr.  Graham  and  his 
colleagues.  What  are  known  as  forward  movements,  social 
and  political,  will  thus  be  “advanced”  in  more  senses  than  one, 
and  those  “  who  are  already  of  the  twentieth  century  in  heart  ” 
will  find  in  the  newest  review  an  organ  to  their  taste.  There 
is,  we  confess,  much  that  is  cheering  in  Mr.  Graham’s  announce¬ 
ment.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  the  ideal  to  shape 
itself  in  a  first  number  in  all  its  beauty  and  effulgence.  Still, 
there  is  no  lack  of  inspiriting  signs  in  the  new  enterprise,  and 
there  is  material  enough  for  a  goodly  forecast.  Mr.  Arthur 
Diosy’s  article  on  the  new  relations  set  up  between  Japan  and 
the  Western  Powers,  “The  Empire  of  the  Risen  Sun,”  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  paean  to  the  risen  sun  of  Japan,  vivid  and  sanguine  as 
the  uprising  it  celebrates.  The  same  hopeful  note  is  struck  by 
Mr.  Charles  Rolleston  in  “The  Garden  of  North  Africa.”  “The 
steady  march  of  events,”  says  Mr.  Rolleston,  “towards  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century  indicates  in  unmistakable  characters 
one  special  phenomenon — namely,  the  rapid  and  permanent 
triumph  of  enlightenment  over  barbarism.”  Faith  in  our 
wondrous  mother-age”  finds  hearty  expression  here  and  in 
other  quarters.  We  feel  how  glorious  is  the  victory  over  bar¬ 
barism,  which  is  the  crowning  blessing  of  these  enlightened 
ays,  as  we  turn  to  Mrs.  Kingscote’s  clever  and  vivacious 
article,  “Women  as  They  Are,”  and  learn  that  it  is  one  of  the 
recreations  of  our  youth  to  go  to  Battersea  Park  and  “  see  the 
women  tumbling  off  bicycles.”  Mrs.  Kingscote,  by  the  way,  is 
severely  beneficent  in  her  criticism  of  the  sports  and  pastimes 
of  the  emancipated  of  her  sex.  Woman,  she  asserts, 
has  so  far  shown  herself  to  be  merely  imitative  of  men. 
In  amusements,  in  studies,  in  colleges,  and  the  rest,  she 
does  nothing  but  copy  men.  This  sort  of  thing  will  not 
do  for  the  twentieth  century.  “  May  we  not  hope,’’  says  the 
hopeful  Mrs.  Kingscote,  “that  the  thing  of  the  future  may  be  a 
free  woman,  but  not  necessarily  a  fast  or  a  wild  woman,  nor  a 
husband-beater.”  We  await  this  miraculous  new-birth  of  the 
twentieth  century  with  a  fair  measure  of  fluttering  interest. 
Writing  of  the  “  Decadence  of  Youth,”  Mr.  William  Graham 
compares  the  young  dicadent  of  the  day  with  the  “  incroyable,” 
the  dandy,  the  swell,  the  macaroni,  of  other  times,  and  declares 
that  all  these,  and  other  types  of  the  tribe,  were  “  superior  to 
the  brainless  sponge-like  nonentity  of  to-day.”  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Graham  met  at  a  “  very  well-known  West-end  restaurant  ” 
some  amusing  specimens  of  the  class,  whose  appearance  he 
describes  as  “  precisely  like  girls  in  men’s  clothes.”  He 
requested  them  to  rid  him  of  their  company,  and  after  a  little 
demur  they  went.  Now,  your  “bloods”  and  macaroni  of  old 
would  not  have  taken  Mr.  Graham’s  intervention  so  docilely. 
They  had  more  fight  in  them.  Passing  those  melancholy 
revelations  of  latter-day  decadence,  we  must  briefly  note  Colonel 
Albert  Goldsmid’s  interesting  paper  on  “The  Jew  as  a  Colonist” 
and  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow’s  “Acquitted  on  Grounds  of  Insanity,” 
with  articles  of  a  summary  nature,  and  comments  on  current 
Drama  and  Literature  by  Mr.  Nisbet  and  Mr.  Traill. 


Mr.  Charles  Lowe’s  “Prince  Bismarck”  (Allen  &  Co.),  the 
new  volume  of  the  “Statesmen  Series,”  is  an  animated  sketch 
of  the  great  Chancellor’s  career,  to  some  extent  supplementary 
to  the  author’s  larger  biography  published  ten  years  previously, 
since  it  deals  with  the  not  uneventful  years  of  the  statesman’s 
long  and  remarkable  life  that  followed  the  Berlin  conference  on 


African  colonization  and  spheres  of  interest. 


The  third  example  of  Messrs.  Macmillan’s  “  Economic 
Classics”  is  devoted  to  selections  from  Maltbus,  and  comprises 
parallel  chapters  from  the  first  and  second  editions  of  the  famous 
“Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population.”  In  the  “English 
Classics  ”  of  the  same  publisher  we  note  “  Selections  from  the 
Letters  of  Cowper,”  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Webb,  with  an  excellent 
introduction,  and  somewhat  too  profuse  annotation.  Surely, 
no  schoolboy  needs  to  be  told  that  a  gridiron  is  “  a  framework 
of  bars  for  baking  flesh  over  the  fire,”  and,  if  so,  “roasting”  or 
“  grilling  ”  were  a  more  accurate  term  than  “  baking.” 


In  Shakespearian  reprints  we  have  two  additional  volumes  of 
Mr.  Edward  Arnold’s  capital  “  School  Shakespeare,”  viz., 
“  Macbeth  ”  and  “  Twelfth  Night,”  edited  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Cholmley; 
and  “  King  Henry  VI.,”  in  Messrs.  Dent’s  charming  “  Temple 
Shakespeare,”  admirably  edited  by  Mr.  Israel  Gollancz. 


I 


Messrs.  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  have  issued  a 
very  small  yet  interesting  booklet,  the  “  Sentences  of  Ali,  son- 
in-law  of  Mahomet,”  translated  from  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  by  Simon  Ockley,  B.D.,  sometime  professor  of  Arabic  in 
Cambridge  University,  whom  Gibbon  described  as  “an  original  , 


in  every  sense.”  Ockley’s  preface  to  the  “thoughts”  of  thei 


sententious  Ali  is  certainly  extremely  original.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  an  indignant  protest  against  the  shallow  contempt  of 
“  Westerlings”  for  the  wisdom  of  the  East.  “Thereis  enough,’’ 
he  observes,  “even  in  this  little  Handful,  to  vindicate,  in  the 
judgment  of  any  Man  of  Sense,  the  poor  injured  Arabians,  from  e 
the  imputation  of  that  gross  Ignorance  fastened  upon  them  by  j 
Modern  Novices.” 


We  are  glad  to  see,  from  the  third  volume  now  before  us,  that:  s 
the  useful  and  entertaining  journal  Bye-Go?ics  (Oswestry : 
Woodall  &  Co. ;  London  :  Elliot  Stock),  which  serves  as  a  kind 
of  weekly  Notes  and  Queries  for  Wales  and  the  Marches,  is  in  a/r 
thriving  condition  and  deserving  of  strong  support.  It  is  packed  s 
with  interesting  papers  and  memoranda  on  old  customs,  folk-  >f 
lore,  natural  history,  archaeology,  superstitions,  and  other  d 
subjects  of  perennial  attraction. 


rr- 


Among  recent  new  editions  we  note  Mr.  Alfred  Austin’s 
“Madonna’s  Child”  (Macmillan  &  Co.);  Professor  Fowler’s 
“  Progressive  Morality,”  an  essay  in  ethics  (Macmillan  &  Co.), 
corrected  and  enlarged;  “An  Introduction  to  Social  Philo-J; 
sophy,”  by  Professor  Mackenzie  (Glasgow  :  Maclehose  &  Sons) 

“  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,”  by  F.  Max  Muller,  K.M. 
(Longmans  &  Co.),  vol.  iii.,  being  “  Essays  on  Language  and) 
Literature”  ;  Dr.  W.  F.  Collier’s  “  Marjorie  Dudingstoune ” 
(Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier)  ;  “Adam  Bede,”  vol.  ii.  of  the 
“Standard  Edition”  (Blackwood  &  Sons);  “When  the  Heart 
is  Young,”  by  Alice  Maud  Meadows  (Digby,  Long&  Co.)  ;  and 
a  revised,  enlarged  edition  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Marshall’s  “  Cookery 
Book”  (Marshall’s  School  of  Cookery  :  Simpkin  &  Co.). 


The  fourth  volume  of  the  descriptive  “  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit 
Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the  India  Office,”  by  Professor 
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1.  cYk  vn  and  Professor  Eggeling,  deals  with  Sanskrit  and 
iterejterature,  the  former  section  comprising  works  on 
^,!5hy,  the  latter  d(  "  '  "  ’  " 


{CP  T 
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dealing  chiefly  with  works  of  a  mystical 


Prom  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  Oxford,  we  have  received  a  “  Cata- 
rUe  of  Portraits  in  Pembroke  College,”  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
lyley,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth.  The  portraits 
elude  both  paintings  and  engravings,  in  Hall,  the  Senior  and 
nior  Common  Rooms,  and  in  the  Master’s  House.  Mr. 
lyley  appends  lists  of  Principals  of  Broadgates  Hall  and 
asters  of  Pembroke,  of  original  fellows  and  scholars,  and  of 
irthies  of  Pembroke  not  commemorated  by  portraiture  within 
e  college. 

Several  extremely  choice  books,  and  notably  some  rare 
amples  of  early  Italian  book-illustration,  are  included  in  the 
anthly  illustrated  “  Bulletin  ”  of  Mr.  Leo  Olschki,  of  Venice, 
nong  the  Venetian  books  that  are  illustrated  may  be  named 
e  “Terence”  (1511)  ;  the  “  Metamorphoses”  of  Ovid  (1509), 
th  a  curious  series  of  wood-cuts  by  various  hands  ;  and  the 
e  “  Petrarch”  with  Zoan  Andrea’s  designs  ( 1 5 1 9)- 

We  have  also  received  “  Lean’s  Royal  Navy  List  ”  for  the 
rrent  quarter  (Witherby  &  Co.),  admirable  in  all  respects  ;  the 
\merican  Journal  of  Mathematics,”  No.  2,  vol.  xvii.  (Baltimore: 
hns  Hopkins  Press);  the  “English  Catalogue  of  Books  for 
94  ”  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  the  “  Report  ’’  of  the  Council  of 
e  City  and  Guilds  Institute  for  the  year  1894;  “Notes  on 
acaulay’s  Essays  on  Chatham,”  by  R.  F.  Winch,  M.A. 
impkin  &  Co.)  ;  “Apologia  for  Russia,”  by  W.  Probyn-Nevins 
impkin  &  Co.);  “The  Opium  Habit  in  the  East,”  by  Joshua 
Dwntree  (King  &  Sons)  ;  “  Proceedings  of  the  Gibbon  Com- 
emoration  ”  (Longmans  &  Co);  Spenser’s  “Faerie  Queene,” 
.rt  v.,  illustrated  by  Walter  Crane  (George  Allen) ;  Cassell’s 
distory  of  England,”  illustrated,  vol.  viii.  (Cassell  &  Co.), 
bilee  edition  ;  “Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,”  part  i.  vol. 

(Stanford);  “Field  Training  made  Easy,”  compiled  by 
iptain  G.  D’Arcy-Evans  (Gale  &  Polden) ;  “  Station  Stories,” 
r  Murray  Cator  (Bristol :  Arrowsmith) ;  the  “  Annual  Literary 
dex,  1894,”  edited  by  W.  L.  Fletcher  and  R.  R.  Bowker  (New 
ork  :  Publisher f  Weekly) ;  and  “  Butchery,  and  its  Horrors,” 
r  Josiah  Oldfield  (Ideal  Publishing  Co.). 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ESARD 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NEW  MODEL,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8ln. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


he  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Connnunications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

dvertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

opies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid ',  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country ,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


S.  & P. ERARD,  SfaK™  18  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,  London,  W. 

NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAYED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturer* 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 


VINOLIA  SOAP 

Is  the  Only  Soap  of  which  the  Analysis  has  been  published 
by  the  Makers. 

4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  10d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  tablet. 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma. 

Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
W  -  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
m—JL  Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 


FLOP 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 

“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan* 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
third!” 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapstde,  E.C. 

TOBACCONISTS  TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour.  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams : 

“ Linen,  Belfast.' 

Children’s  Bordered,  per  doz.  ... 
Ladies*  u  ,t 

Gents’  n  n 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 

is.  3d.  I  Ladies' Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  *s.  9<i. 

2s.  3d.  Gents'  „  „  ...  js.  nd- 

3s-  3d.  I 


MAPLE  &  CO 

RARE  CURIOUS 

AND 

INTERESTING  FURNITURE 

IAPLE  and  Co  invite  connoisseurs  and  others 
i>  visit  their  SHOW  ROOMS  for  Rare, 
urious,  and  Unique  examples  of  old  CHIP- 
ENDALE,  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  Adam,  Louis 
IV.  XV.  XVI.  Empire,  Italian,  Renaissance, 
hinese,  Japanese,  and  Indian  FURNITURE. 
Everything  Marked  in  plain  figures 
At  purely  commercial  prices 

rOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


.  pe 

Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  nid.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4id.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  ire.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  —  Ladies’,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  Gents’,  4-fold, 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-do J*n. 

SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 


EPPS’S  COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT  (Tea-like). 

A  thin  beverage  of  full  flavour,  now  with  many  beneficially  taking  the  place  ef 
tea.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  tke  needed  energy 
without  unduly  exciting  the  system. — Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins  by  Grocers  labelled 
“JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London.*' 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury  lane  theatre  —  sir  Augustus 

HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES.  For  Full  Particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager. — TO-NIGHT  and  EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30,  will  be 
presented  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PHILISTINES,  and  How  Mr.  Jorgan 
Preserved  the  Morals  of  Market  Pewbury  tinder  Very  Trying  Circumstances.  An 
Original  Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES.  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  Mr.  Herbert  Waring,  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond,  Mr.  E.  M.  Robson,  Mr. 
Ernest  Hendrie,  Mr.  H.  H.  Vincent,  Mr.  James  Welch,  Mr.  Arthur  Royston,  Mr. 
Mark  Paton,  Mr.  Duncan  Tovey,  Master  Frank  Saker ;  Lady  Monckton,  Miss 
Elliott  Page,  Miss  Blanche  Wilmot,  Miss  Juliette  Nesvillc.  The  Scene  is  laid  in  the 
Hall  at  “The  Studios,"  near  the  Town  of  Market  Pewbury,  in  the  Present  Time. 
Four  months  pass  between  Acts  1  and  2,  and  two  days  pass  between  Acts  2  and  3. 
Doors  open,  8.  Commence,  8.30.  Carriages,  10. 45.  FIRST  MATINEE,  SA  I  UR- 
DAY  MAY  1 8th,  at  3.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold;  open  Daily,  10  till  5.  Seats  may 
De  booked  bv  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3003),  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 


AFRICAN  LOAN  EXHIBITION.— CRYSTAL 

-CL  PALACE.— The  African  Loan  Exhibition,  embracing  curios  and  articles  of 
interest  from  all  parts  of  the  African  Continent,  will  be  OPENED  in  the  Grand 
Nave  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  about  the  middle  of  MAY. 


T7  AST  AFRICAN  (SOMALI)  VILLAGE  in  the  Grounds 

-LA  of  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE.  To  be  OPENED  about  the  middle  of  MAY, 
under  direction  of  Herr  CARL  HAGENBECK.  Great  African  native  display  by 
66  natives  of  Somaliland,  and  350  African  Animals.  First  time  Somalis  have  ever 
visited  England.  


AFRICA  IN  LONDON.— CRYSTAL  PALACE.— 

-CL  Twenty-four  Africa  Lions,  Twenty  Racing  Dromedaries,  Twenty-five  Somali 


Racing  Ponies,  Twenty-five  Ostriches,  Eleven  Elephants,  and  250  Somali  Sheep, 
Goats,  Cheetahs  or  Hunting  Panthers,  Zebras,  Leopards,  Hyenas,  Gazelles,  Ante¬ 
lopes,  Giant  Pythons,  Wild  Dogs,  Wild  Donkeys,  Monkeys,  Baboons,  &c.  &c. 
The  East  African  (Somali)  Village  will  Open  about  the  middle  of  May. 


Royal  society  of  British  artists, 

Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  103rd  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN 
10  till  6.  Admission  is. 

ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Sec. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 


T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-L-»  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

.  J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES  BY  THE 

Steamship  “  GARONNE,”  3876  tons  register,  leaving  London  as  under 
-  '  - - - -  - - 1  CA"  '  '  '  ~  ‘ 


For  the  NORWAY  FIORDS  and' NORTH  Cape,  12th  June,  for  28  days.  At  the  most  northerly 
point  of  this  Cruise  the  sun  will  be  above  the  horizon  at  midnight. 

For  the  NORWAY  I-IORDS.  13th  July,  for  15  days  ;  3rd  August  for  15  days. 

For  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  the  Baltic  Canal,  &c.,  27th  August, 
for  29  days. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

Managers :  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  j  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West- 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


COMMERCIAL. 


T 


HE  BANK  OF  AUSTRALASIA  (Incorporated  by 

Royal  Charter,  1835),  4  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Paid-up  Capital,  .£1,600,000; 


_ _ -r  ---  _  .  .  Cajpit 

Reserve  Fund,  £800,000.  ^Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter,  £1,600,000. 

.  nT-  Ynrn.T _ 1  rv _ r.-  A, _ 1  - - V,,  *  ' 


LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  Drafts  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  negotiated  or  sent  for  collection,  TELEGRA¬ 
PH  IC  TRANSFERS  made.  DEPOSITS  received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on 
terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  PRIDEAUX  SELBY,  Secretary . 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,660,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 


63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710. 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


%4 


Sam  Insured  m  1893,  £395,854,440. 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 


“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 


Tte  HTML  LIFE  IHSUMCE  COMPANY  ot  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 


UNDER  ITS 


Debenture  Policy, 


WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 


Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAJN",  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 


APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 


National  Provident  Institution. 


Established  1835. 


A 


This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  froml!' 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class)  : 

H 


48  Graeeehureh  Street,  London. 


A.  SMITHER, 


Actuary  and  Secretar 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 


(Founded  1806.) 

50,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
City  Office;  14,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


Claims  Paid  on  Proof  of  Death  and  Title.  Intermediate  Bonuse 
Endowment  Assurances  with  Profits. 

Half-Credit  System  Policies.  Non-forfeitable  Policies. 
Special  Advantages  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Professions. 


; 


DEATH  DUTIES. 

PROVISION  MAY  BE  MADE  BY  MEANS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  MEET  THESE  DUTIES 

Any  New  or  Old  Policy— absolutely  the  property  of  the  Assured— will  be  endorse 
whenever  desired,  during  lifetime,  making  the  Claim  payable  to  meet  Estate  Dut 
before  Probate  is  obtained. 

INVESTED  FUNDS  .  £2,900,205 

CLAIMS  AND  SURRENDERS  PAID  ...  10,020,613 

BONUSES  DECLARED  .  3,288,236 


Further  Information  on  Application. 

CHARLES  STEVENS.  Actuary  and  Secretary.  \ 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 


Head  Office :  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ESTABLISHED  1824.  Capital  FIVE  MILLIONS  Sterlini 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  COMPANY : 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 

RICHARD  HOARE,  Esq, 

Sir  GEORGE  C.  LAMPSON,  Ba 
FRANCIS  ALFRED  LUCAS,  Esq 


JAMES  ALEXANDER,  Esq. 

CHARLES  GEO.  BARNETT,  Esq. 

CHARLES  EDWARD  BARNETT, 

Esq. 

Right  Hon.  LORD  BATTERSEA. 

Hon.  K.  PLEYDELL  BOUVERIE. 

THOMAS  H.  BURROUGHES,  Esq. 

FRANCIS  W.  BUXTON,  Esq. 

JAMES  FLETCHER,  Esq. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Fire  Insurances  granted  at  moderates  rates  of  premium. 


EDWARD  H.  LUSHINGTON,  E 
HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 
Right  Hon.  LORD  STALBRIDG 
Lieut.-Col.  F.  A.  STEBBING. 
SirC.  RIVERS  WILSON,  K.C.M 
C.B. 


LEASEHOLD  AND  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION  POLICIES 

are  granted,  securing  payment  of  a  sum  at  the  expiration  of  a  fixed  period. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  rates  of  Premium.  Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 
Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 


DEATH  DUTIES.  Special  forms  of  Policies  have  been  prepared  in  or 
to  enable  the  owners  of  property  to  make  provision  for  the  new  E  ST  A' 
DUTY.  Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Accounts,  may  be  had  on  ap 
cation  to  ROBERT  LEWIS,  Chief  Secretary. 


' 


At  the  Investigation  in  1884  and  1889  Early  Bonus, 


The  Scottish  Union  &  National  Insurance  Compan 

Policies,  Whole  Life,  received  for  each  year  since  they  began  to  rank,  ^ 

JPL  Bonus  Addition  £2  per  cent. 


FIRE  INSURANCE.—  Almost  all  Descriptions  of  Property 
Insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Edinburgh — 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE;  London — 3  KING  WILLIAM] 
STREET,  E.C. ;  Dublin-28  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 
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Jie  st. 

ae  following  is  a  copy  of  th.eir  claim  endorsed  on  the  writ:  _  -  .  . 

*‘th.e,'^a^^ffo,ns^eraia^tter^^a?ent^NoCt^^28^tof^l8^5,t^O;I3^5^2^o^l8^6,^No.ailT^51of^887^SNo?I5861of  189^ 

“and  Mo.  124  of  1893,  and  for  damages  and  costs  as  between  Solicitor  and  Client. 

The  Vendors  have  obtained  the  following 

OPINION  O  F  W.  R*  BOOSFIEGD, 


Q.C.,  M.P. : 


UJrJ.XMXVFM  vr*:  *“■  •  — - - —  -  "  — 

^  Hj-gsj  <»  %.  25th  iprll,  ,8,5.” 

The  List  will  open  on  Saturday,  the  11th  day  of  May,  and  will  be  closed  at  or  before  4  p.m.  on  Monday,  the 
.  day  of  May,  for  Town;  and  the  following  Morning  for  the  Country. 

In  the  de  Mare  Incandescent  Gas  Light  System  the  combustion  is  perfect  without  either  chimney  or  globe, 
latter  only  being  used  when  required  for  decorative  purposes.  The  light  produced  is  free  from  any  objec- 
able  greenish  tint. 

i'HE  DE  MARE  INCANDESCENT  GAS 
LIGHT  SYSTEM,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1893,  whereby  the  liability  of  the  Shareholders 

is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  Shares. 


SHARE  CAPITAL 


£100,000 


DIVIDED  INTO 


100,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 


rhe  Vendors  stipulate  that  not  less  than  £33,000  in  Shares  shall  be  allotted  to  them  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase-money, 

the  largest  proportion  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 


that  being 


ISSUE 


Payable 


OF 
£ 
0 
0 
0 
0 


THE 

d. 


BALANCE  OF  67,000  SHARES  OF  J31  EACH. 


s. 

2 

7 

5 

5 


Directors. 

Hon.  C.  M.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN,  2  Mitre  Court  Buildings,  E.C. 

MACE  (Director,  London  Road  Car  Company,  Limited),  London. 

N  H  SHELDRAKE  (late  Managing  Director,  D.  Hulett  &  Co.,  Limited,  Gas 

and  Electric  Light  Engineers),  55  High  Holborn  London,  W.C. 

EPH  W.  SMITH  (London  Manager,  John  Wright  &  Co.,  Limited,  Gas 
Engineers),  105  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

ES  DE  LARA  COHEN,  37  Bath  Road,  Bedford  Park,  London,  W. 

FRED  TIANO,  24  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Paris. 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  A  llotment. 

Bankers. 

)WN,  JANSON  &  CO.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

I.  TOMKINSON  &  CO.,  74  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Solicitors. 

HAEL  ABRAHAMS,  SONS  &  CO.,  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.,  and  at  Paris. 
Auditor. 

?.  CAMPBELL-EVERDEN,  F.S.A.A.,  Suffolk  House,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary  [pro  tern)  and  Offices. 

'.  FLACK,  34  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

PROSPECTUS. 

HIS  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  working,  and 
selling  the  Patent  Rights  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  which  have  been 
ted  to  FrikHric  de  Mare,  also  the  application  for  a  further  Patent  applied  for  by 
for  Improvements  in  Incandescent  Gas-burners,  with  radiant  Plume  or  Tissue, 
which  are  known  in  France  as  the  “  Heliogene  System.”  This  Company  also 
fires  the  rights  to  all  improvements  which  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the 
mtor;  and  further,  the  right  to  apply  for  the  Patents  or  Rights  relating  thereto 
India,  Canadi,  Au-tralia,  and  all  other  Colonies  or  Dependencies  of  Her 
ssty  Queen  Victoria.  . 

le  de  Mare  system  of  Incandescent  Gas  Lighting  consists  of  an  improved 
uspheric  Burner  of  special  construction  surmounted  by  an  ordinary  steatite  tip. 
size  of  the  Burner  is  practically  that  of  an  ordinary  batswing  burner.  Over 
Burner  is  suspended  horizontally  a  platinum  wire,  to  which  is  attached  a  fringe 
>  ton,  which  has  been  previously  steeped  in  a  mineral  solution  and  dried.  This 
;e,  before  being  calcined,  may  be  freely  handled  without  the  slightest  injury, 
po  1  being  used  for  the  first  time  the  cotton  is  burned  out  by  the  gas  flame,  the 
;ral  constituents  of  the  solution  alone  remaining  in  the  form  of  a  hanging  fringe, 
i  fringe  is  quickly  brought  to  a  white  heat,  producing  a  bright,  steady,  glowing 
t  of  great  purity,  devoid  of  any  green  or  other  objectionable  tinge, 
he  light,  in  fact,  is  a  pure  incandescent  light,  which  is  as  pleasing  and  natural 
he  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  system  is  so  perfect  that  when  used  in  rooms  the 
lucts  of  combustion  do  not  injure  decorations,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gas- 

lers-  ,  , 
he  consumption  of  gas  in  the  de  Mare  system  is,  according  to  the  expert  s  report 

he  possession  of  the  Directors,  only  a  little  more  than  one-third  that  of  the 
don  Argand  burner  for  an  equal  volume  of  light,  the  photometric  measurements 
ich  case  being  taken  horizontally. 

n  account  of  the  de  Mare  system  using  so  much  less  gas  than  the  ordinary 
»er  the  heat  produced  is  proportionately  less.  It  may,  therefore,  with  advantage 
ised  in  sick  rooms  or  in  bedrooms  as  a  night-light. 

he  de  Mare  Burners  cm  easily  be  affixed  to  ordinary  gas-fittings,  and  ordinary 
(es  may  be  used  for  decorative  purposes,  and  the  fringe  can  be  replaced  by  the 
without  the  necessity  of  employing  a  gasfitter.  A  great  advantage  is  that  in 
de  Mare  system  no  chimney  is  required. 

has  been  proved  that  the  life  of  the  fringe  exceeds  1.000  hours  when  not 
laged  by  external  influences  such  as  accidental  blows.  This  remarkable  dura- 
v  j 5  due  to  the  structure  of  the  fringe,  in  which  no  injurious  action  results  from 
traction  and  expansion  ;  the  parts  not  being  interwoven,  but  perfectly  free  and 
ipendent  of  each  other. 

he  saving  in  gas  effected  by  using  the  de  Mare  system  will  quickly  cover  the 
.  of  installation,  whilst,  owing  to  this  and  to  its  numerous  other  advantages,  it 
r  confidently  be  expected  to  be  generally  adopted  for  lighting  Streets,  Public 
[dings,  Government  Offices,  Restaurants,  Shops,  Theatres,  and  especially  foy 
late  Houses,  as  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  Incandescent  Electric  Light 
onsiderably  less  cost. 


6  per  Share  on  Application. 

6  „  on  Allotment. 

0  one  Month  after  Allotment. 

0  (being  the  Balance)  two  Months  after  Allotment. 

The  advantages  of  the  de  Mare  System  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows 


Low  sale  price. 

Economy  in  Gas. 

High  illuminating  efficiency. 
Great  durability  of  fringe. 
Simplicity  of  construction. 

No  chimney  or  globe  required. 
Adaptability  to  present  fittings. 
Purity  of  light  produced. 
Reduction  of  heat. 


Perfectness  of  combustion. 

Applicability  to  every  description 
of  lighting. 

May  be  replaced  by  the  user. 

Sanitary  importance,  when  used 
for  ventilation  and  light. 

Special  adaptability  for  clusters 
in  recuperative  Lamps  for 
Street  Lighting. 


The  de  Mare  Burner  and  Fringe  complete  can  be  sold  at  a  price  25  per  cent. 
l6SS  than  the  present  price  of  other  known  Incandescent  Gas-burners,  to  yield  a 
large  profit  to  the  Shareholders,  owing  to  the  small  cost  of  production.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  a  sale  of  only  100,000  a  year  would  be  sufficient  to  show  a  net  profit  of 
at  least  15  per  cent,  on  the  entire  capital  of  the  Company,  after  making  l.beral 
allowances  for  working  expenses,  management,  &c.  , 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  Preference  or  Founders 
Shares  to  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  Company.  .  ,  .  , 

The  Shares  of  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  Limited,  were  quoted  in  the 
Financial  News  of  May  4,  1895,  as  follows  : 

Ordinary  Shares  £1,  fully  paid,  £2  17s.  6d.  to  .£3  2s.  6d. 

Preference  Shares  2S.,  fully  paid,  ^36  to ^,38. 

Itis  the  intention  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  to  work  the  English  Rights  and 
either  work  or  sell  the  Rights  for  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  or  to  form  subs  diary 
companies  to  work  them.  The  same  course  will  be  adopted  in  reference  to  the 
Colonial  Patents  when  granted.  .  , 

Mr  John  H  Sheldrake,  a  gentleman  of  recognised  qualifications  in  practical  gas 
and  electric  light  engineering,  has  accepted  the  position  of  Managing  Director  of  the 
Company,  and  has  accordingly  resigned  a  similar  position  previously  occupied  by 
him  with  D.  Hulett  &  Co.,  Limited,  with  which  business  he  has  been  associated  for 

upwards  of  thirty  years.  ,  ......... 

The  Vendors  have  fixed  the  consideration  for  the  sale  and  the  other  obligations 
undertaken  by  them  respectively  at  .£75,000,  payable  as  to  £15,000  in  cash,  of  which 
£s  000  is  to  be  paid  to  them  as  a  deposit  on  allotment,  £33,000  in  fully  paid-up  bhares 
of  the  Company,  and  the  balance  in  cash  or  fully  paid  Shares,  or  partly  in  cash  and 
partly  in  fully  paid  Shares,  at  the  option  of  the  Directors,  leaving  25,000  Shares  of 

£  1  each  available  for  the  provision  of  working  capital. 

All  expenses  of  the  promotion  and  formation  of  the  Company,  including  advertising, 
printing,  legal  charges,  &c. ,  up  to  the  date  of  allotment,  except  Die  stamp  duty  oil 
the  agreement,  will  be  paid  by  the  Vendors,  other  than  the  Societe  Anonyme  des 
Brevets  Etrangers  de  l’Heliogene  and  Frederic  de  Mare. 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  dated  the  8th  day  of  Mav,  1893,  between  the 
Societe’  Anonyme  des  Brevets  Etrangers  de  l'Helioghne  of  the  first  part,  Frederic  de 
Mare  of  the  second  part,  John  Morris  Catton  of  the  third  part,  and  the  Company  of 
the  fourth  part,  being  an  agreement  for  the  purchase  by  the  Company  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Patents  and  other  rights.  , 

The  Vendors  have  also  entered  into  various  agreements  and  arrangements  (to 
which  the  Company  is  not  a  party)  in  relation  to  the  several  Patents,  the  guarantee¬ 
ing  of  a  portion  of  the  capital,  and  the  providing  of  the  expenses  attending  the 
formation  of  the  Company.  These  may  be  considered  to  be  contracts  within  Section 
38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  subscribers  will  be  deemed  to  have  had  nolice  of 
alt  such  contracts,  and  to  have  waived  all  rights,  if  any,  to  particulars  thereof, 
whether  under  that  Section  or  otherwise.  ,  .  .  , 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  counsel's  opinion,  the  expert  s 
report,  and  the  above-mentioned  agreement  may  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  ol  llic 
Company,  where  also  specimens  of  the  Burner  and  Tissue  arc  on  view. 

It  is  intended  to  apply  in  due  course  for  a  quotation  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form,  and  sent  to  the 

;  1  e  1  _ _ _ 1 _ •  l...  Ku  ri>mii  tinn'  n 


<11  *  1  •’  « v-  .. 

towards  the  amount  payable  on  allotment.  In  cases  where  no  allotment  is  made  the 
deposit  will  be  returned  in  full. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  Shares  can  be  obtained  at  the  Ofiices  o 
the  Company  and  of  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  Solicitors,  and  Auditor. 

10th  May ,  1895. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

1  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  ^80  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. _ 


PADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of  £80, 

AV  one  of  C50.  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


"WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION 

V  *  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.^Queen's^  Scholar¬ 


ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take '  place  in  J uly  next  Detailed  infor- 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean  s  Yard,  Westminster. 


"R  LUND  ELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon.— Seven  (or 

-L>  more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  15,  will  be  AWARDED  after  Examination 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master. 


OTREBOVIR  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  1  &  3  Trebovir  Road, 

A  South  Kensington,  S  W.  Advanced  Classes  for  Girls  and  Elementary 
Classes  for  Children.  Principal,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Cole.  The  Summer  derm  will 
commence  Thursday,  May  and.  Prospectuses  forwarded  on  application. _ 


f^LIFTON  COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  £?S  to  *5°  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the 
College,  Clifton,  Bristol.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


LIVERPOOL  COLLEGE. 


The  Council  are  about  to  elect  a  PRINCIPAL  to  supply  the  vacancy 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Frank  Dyson,  M.A 
He  must  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  priest  s  orders,  and 
M.A.  at  least  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  His  remuneration  will  commence  at  ^800  per  annum  with  per¬ 
mission  to  take  boarders,  but  only  pupils  attending  the  College.  His 
duties  will  begin  in  September.  Testimonials  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  June,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  application  may  be  made 

lor  further  information.  GEORGE  H.  DAYSON, 

Shaw  Street,  Liverpool,  8th  May.  Secretary. 


PREVENTION  OF 


FREEHOLD  CROUND  RENTS,  CITY  OF  LONDON. 


The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  May,  1895,  at  Half-past 
One  o’clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuab  e 
Freehold  Ground  Rents  and  Reversions  of  premises  as  under,  viz.  : 

Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  Ground  Rent  ^i5S°  Per  annum. 
No.  61, 62  Gracechurch  Street,  >■  ti  2010  ,, 

No.  7  Warwick  Lane,  ■>  •>  *75  •• 

No.  9  King  Street,  Aldgate,  >,  ■>  92  >> 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together 

with  the  conditions  of  sale.  r  ,  , , 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  Tender  for  Freehold 
Ground  Rent,  Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  &c."  (stating  the  premises 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  this 
Office,  and  must  be  delivered  before  one  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 
The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 

T Persons  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  agent,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock  on  the  said  day  and  be  then 
prepared  (if  their  Tender  be  accepted)  to  pay  the  required  deposit  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money,  and  to  execute  an  agreement  for  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  sale. 

H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

Sewers’  Office,  Guildhall,  Principal  Clerk. 

26th  March,  1895. _ _ _ _ _ 


NOTICE. 

Lots.  No.  27  to  35  Monument  Street  (Ground  Rent,  /2430)  have  been 

withdrawn.  _  ^  , 

By  Order, 

Guildhall  H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

April  26th,  1895.  Principal  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 


'T'HE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 
J-  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron- HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 


The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for— 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children’s  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers- Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 


105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


PA  TRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 


HOMES  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS. 


I 


PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 


Chairman  of  Committee — Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P. 


Treasurers— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq,  1 
Bankers— Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 
- - 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  objecM 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility.) 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  = 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 


The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend 
hearty  assistance— 


I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelt 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  b 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducin 
their  friends  to  become  members.  ft 1 


Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  va; 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  gre? 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  ~ 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  l. 
this  Charity  stands  alone— the  Defender  of  the  defenceless— without  at 
assistance. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution 


incorporated  by  royal  charter. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


I 


Matron— &cr  fHost  ffirartous  fHajrsts  tf)c  ©uren. 

President- His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G.  ‘ 

1- 

Chairman — Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V .P. 

Deputy  Chairman — Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 
Secretary — CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 


APPEAL. 


Farningham  and  Swanley,  Kent. 

Patrons— THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
Treasurer — W.  H.  Willans,  Esq. 

HELP  is  solicited  from  all  who  sympathize  with  homeless,  destitute, 
and  orphan  boys. 

too  such  LITTLE  ONES  enjoy  home  life  on  the  family  system.  They 
receive  a  good  education,  also  a  careful,  moral,  and  religious  training. 
Useful  trades  are  taught,  and  flhe  boys  are  sent  out  well  equipped  for  the 

battle  of  life,  ARTH  U  R  CHARLES  1  Secretaries 

WILLIAM  ROBSON  j  ^ 

Offices  :  25  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 
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THE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-B< 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  Brit 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  th 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  th< 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  T 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permam 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Doi 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate 
the  purpose. 


The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  li 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing, 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  li 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  reward* 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  h 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  , 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received! 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution  14  John  Strei 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C.;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  l"s*'tut‘0"- 
Coutts  &  Co.,  69  Strand ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  In  the  Vna 
Kingdom ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 


'he  Committee  of  “  Dr.  BARNARDO  3  HOMES  ” 
lestly  APPEAL  for  AID  in  support  of  the  great  family 
irphan  and  waif  children  now  sheltered  in  the  institu- 
is,  to  which  about  eight  souls  are  added  every  24  hours. 


FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 

NOW  HEADY  AT  ALL  TILE  Ial  Bit  ARIES. 

HER  DEBUT.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin. 

Author  of  “  Britomart,"  “  Suit  and  Service,"  &c.  3  vols. 

LADY  FOLLY.  By  Louis  Vintras.  i  vol. 


Iratefully  will  even  the  smallest  donations  be  received  by 
Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler;  by  the  Chairman  of 
nmittee,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sheppard ;  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Howard  Williams  ;  by  the  Founder  and  Director,  Dr. 
J.  Barnardo;  or  by  the  Bankers,  L.  and  S.  W.  Bank 
w  Branch),  and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. 

E.  E.  GILL,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary. 
JOHN  ODLING.  General  Secretary. 


Offices  of  the  Institutions — 

18-26  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 

5t.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 
Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAINWRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

?o  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
ients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited, 
nors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 


crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  BACHELOR’S  FAMILY.  By  Henry  F. 

Buller,  Author  of  “  Kingsmead.”  3  vols. 

NEWLY  FASHIONED.  By  Margaret  Cross, 

Author  of  “  Thyme  and  Rue,”  “  Stolen  Honey,”  &c.  2  vols. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE  -AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES 

Crown  8 vo.  Uniformly  bound. 


THE  HUSBAND  OF  ONE  WIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Venu. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN- 
WICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Author  of  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

NINETTE. 

Bythe  Author  of  “  Vera,”  “  Blue 
Roses,”  &c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 


bevelled  boards.  Each  y.  6 d. 

CASPAR  BROOKE’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope." 

INTHE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 

By  the  Authorof  “Two  English 
Girls.” 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Edith 
Romney.” 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australian 
Story. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac¬ 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 


London:  HURST  &  BLACKETT,  Limited,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
ssed  “Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
Iressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
idon,  E.C. 


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 

HE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

fhe  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
wned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
tressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
isted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
miral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
p,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  RUBLISKERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  :  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


T300KS. — HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

-L)  187  Piccadilly  ,W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Hooks,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


T  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

J— •  President — LES LI E  STEPHEN,  Esq.  „  .  „  „„ 

Vice-Presidents — Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  The  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF 
LLANDAFF,  HERBERT  SPENCER.  Esq..  Sir  HENRY  BARKLY,  K.C.B. 

Trustees — Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFF. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart..  M.P..  Right  Hon.  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  170,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature,  in  various 
Languages.  Subscription.  £3  a  year;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes 
are  Slowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading  Room  open  from  Ten  to  Half-past 
Six.  Catalogue,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  price  21s.  ;  to  Members,  16s. 

B  C.  T.  HAGBERG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.” 

NOW  READY.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


A  FATAL  RESERVATION. 


ITY  of  LONDON  TRUSS  SOCIETY,  35  Finsbury  Sq., 

for  the  Relief  of  the  Ruptured  Poor  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


Established  1807. 

j  Patron— H.R.H.  the  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

The  patiets  (numbering  now  about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both 
es,  and  alhges,  from  children  a  month  old  to  adults  over  95.  Over 
1,850  patien,  have  been  relieved  since  the  formation  of  the  charity  up  to 
e  present  dat 

SUBSCRIPlONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
e  Society’s  Ban^rs,  Lloyd’s  Bank,  Limited,  72  Lombard  Street ;  and  by 
e  Secretary  at  the  Initution. 

JOHN  NORBURY,  Treasurer. 


JOHN  WHITTINGTON,  Secretary . 


By  R.  0.  PROWSE,  Author  of  “  The  Poison  of  Asps.” 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

-A  rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £1  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance ,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 

STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


RICHARD  BEHTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


NEW  STORY  by  the  Author  of  “  Misunderstood.” 

On  WEDNESDAY  next  will  be  published 

A  NEW  NOVEL 


Nearly  ready,  uniform  in  size  with  the 

price  7s.  6d ■ 


HULME’S  NATURAL 

LORE  AND  LEGEND. 


te  SAGA^^jj^ 

HISTORY 


FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY 


ENTITLED 


COLONEL  NORTON. 


Legendary  Beliefs  in  Natural  History  gathered 
from  divers  authorities,  ancient  and  mediaeval, 
of  varying  degrees  of  reliability. 


BY 


F.  EDWARD  HULME,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A. 


In  Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 


NEW  NOVELS  IN  ONE  VOLUME 


One  Volume,  12mo.,  340  pp.,  with  29  cuts  of  Monsters, 
and  a  complete  Index,  cloth,  gilt  top. 


AT  ALL.  LIBRARIES. 

CHERRYFIELD  HALL.  An  Episode  in  the 

.  -  n  T?  TT  D  ,  i  rATTD  /  R  r»CC  frPnrPfi  Dfil'in?)  i 


Career  of  an  Adventuress.  By  F.  H.  Balfour  (Ross  George  Dering), 
Author  of  ' '  Dr.  Mirabel's  Theory,”  &c.  In  crown  8vo,  6s. 


THE  MERMAID.  A  Love  Tale.  By  L. 


'  DOUGALL,  Author  of  Beggars  All,”  &c.  In  crown  8vo,  6s. 


“A  boldly,  thoroughly  romantic  story.  _  The  beginning  is  tragic,  and 
there  is  a  tone  in  the  whole  of  the  story  which  is  purely  fanciful  and  out  of 
the  beaten  tracks  of  either  the  old  or  the  new  fiction.  .  .  .  The  love  tale  is 
very  touching  and  pretty.  It  ends  well,  too,  which  is  all  as  it  should  be. 


TODDLE  ISLAND  :  Being  the  Diary  of  Lord 

Bottsford  of  England.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


The  superstitions  relating  to  the  Animal  World  hav 
been  so  marvellous,  and  Travellers’  tales  have  so  greatl 
assisted,  that  it  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  Author  to  grou 
them  here  systematically,  and  to  give  invariably  his  authorf/ 
ties.  There  is  only  one  fabulous  animal  absent  in  t  , 
Encyclopaedia,  and  that  is  the  Sea  Serpent.  ~F 

Most  of  the  stories  about  these  fabulous  Animals 
very  amusing. 

The  folklorist  will  have  a  treasure  in  adding  this  volunj 
to  his  Library. 


BERNARD  QUARITCH,  15  Piccadilly,  London.  |l 


“  In  the  author  of  ‘  Toddle  Island  ’  we  find  a  satirist  of  a  superior  order. 

The  startling  diary  of  Lord  Bottsford  is,  in  one  sense,  anything  but  a 
i  he  startling  "  ,,  .  jn  ,t  •  His  types  are  many  and  mercilessly 

drlwn  them  wiU  hardty  be  any  among  his  readers  who  will  not  be  forced 

to  feel  that  of  him  the  fable  is  narrated.  —  World. 


THE  MODEL  OF  CHRISTIAN  GAY.  By 

Horace  Anneslev  Vachel. 


“  A  remarkably  entertaining  and  well-constructed  story.  1  he  treatment 
and  the  local  colouring,  the  exciting  situations  and  developments,  and,  as 
author  puts  it.  the  phases  of  Californian  life,  redeem  it  from  the 
commonplace.” — Literary  World. 


A  well-written  and  interesting  story,  in  which  one  is  glad  to  find  no 
handling  shows  discretion  and  restraint.  —The  Globe. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  “RITA." 

One  Volume  Edition. 

ASENATH  OF  THE  FORD :  A  Romance  cl 

the  Red  Earth  Country.  By  “Rita.”  With  Frontispiece.  Crow 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  FLORENCE  MARRY  AT. 

One  Volume  Edition. 

PARSON  JONES.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gi 


top,  6s. 


GRIFFITH,  FARRAN  &  CO. 

And  all  Booksellers. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLI 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s.  ju 

GLASGO  W  HERALD.—"  May  be  heartily  recommended." 


London;  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand.  \Qi < 


WORKS  BY  THE  REV.  CANON  EYTON. 


THE  APOSTLES’  CREED:  Sermons.  Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TRUE  LIFE,  and  Other  Sermons.  Second 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER:  Sermons.  Third 

Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  GOD,  and  Other  Sermons. 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  :  Sermons, 

Second  Edition  in  preparation.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

New  Volume  in  Preparation. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS,  and  Other 


A  SMALL  NUMBER  ONLV  REMAINING.  h 

Demy  4to.  15s.  net.,  by  post  15s.  6d.  ji 

VANISHING  LONDON.  * 

By  ROLAND  W.  PAUL.  * 

A  Series  of  Drawings  illustrating  some  of  the  Old  Houses  m  London 
7  and  Westminster ,  with  Descriptive  Notes. 


Sermons.  Crown  8vo. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Paternoster  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 
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“Mr.  Paul’s  drawings  are  most  charming  and  most  suggestive.”^^ 
“‘Vanishing  London'  is  a  handsome  volume  containing  a  series  of  ca, 

“d  <>% 

..  .  -;c«,d  of  some  of  *=  M  MUijg.  rf  * 

day,  and  will  probably  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  standard  record.  £  ( 

.  ore  our  r 

“  Merely  as  a  record  of  what  perishes  day  by  daya1inostbawings  =t 
book  will  always  be  valuable  ;  but  as  a  series  of  vent  picturesque 
second  and  not  less  permanent  quality.  —Pall  Malt  Gazette.  dealing  wilh  rfcUcl 
“  This  attractive  volume  makes  a  useful  addition  to  any  libra 
of  old  London.” — St.  James’s  Budget.  .  .  ess,  at  least  to  an;j 

>  •  No  book  has  recently  appeared  which  can  vie  in  attracti  w;t]l  Mr_  pau|-j 
one  with  an  interest  in  London  or  in  domestic  architect^  A 
‘  Vanishing  London.” — Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  oj  .-’r  jn  t[,e  for,y  plates  01 
“  When  the  subjects  are  so  well  chosen  as  those  coijy”|  js  not  easv  t0  W 
this  quarto,  and  depicted  faithfully  and  unpretent 
sufficiently  restrained  in  praising  them.  —J/icCstua^ 

Published  by  strand,  London,  W.C. 

ROLAND  W.  PAUL,  3  Arundel  Stf 


fi 
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ORGE  NEWNES’ 

Recent  Publications. 


JUST  READY. 

'HE  RUBIES  OF  RAJMAR ;  or,  Mr.  Charle- 

cote’s  Daughters.  A  Romance.  By  Mrs.  Egerton 
Eastwick.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  \JUS^  ready. 

By  H.  GREENHOUGH  SMITH. 

;ASTLE  SOMBRAS  :  an  Historical  Romance. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Romance  of  History.”  Crown 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 

«  A  very  thrilling  story  ...  the  excitement  continues  to 
he  very  last  page.” — Academy. 


TWENTY-NINTH  THOUSAND. 

:he  ADVENTURES  of  SHERLOCK  HOLMES. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  AND  CO.’S  LIST. 

8vo,  10s.  6d. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  MR.  FROUDE. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Terms,  1893-94. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE, 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


WITH  TWENTY-FOUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

STORIES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  DOCTOR. 

By  L.  T.  Meade  and  Clifford  Halifax,  M.D. 
Author  of  “  The  Medicine  Lady.”  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Cleverly  planned  and  brightly  told  stories.” 

Bradford  Observer. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  STORIES . 

HE  STORY  OF  PRIMITIVE  MAN.  By 

Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  “  The  Story  of  Creation, 
&c.  With  88  Illustrations,  small  8vo,  is. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  STORIES. 

HE  STORY  OF  THE  STARS.  Simply  Told 

for  General  Readers.  By  G.  F.  Chambers,  F.R.A.S. 
With  24  Illustrations,  small  8vo,  is. 


8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS: 

A  History  of  National  Legislation  and  Political  Events, 
1774-1895. 

By  JOSEPH  WEST  MOORE. 

8vo,  1 8s. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
for  the  Year  1894. 

Volumes  of  the  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  the  Years  1863-1893, 
can  still  be  had,  18s.  each. 


NEW  EDITION,  REVISED,  with  NEW  PREFACE.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  WORLD  AS  THE  SUBJECT  OF 
REDEMPTION. 

Beinz  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  Functions  of  the  Church  as  designed  to  embrace 
s  the  whole  Race  of  Mankind.  (The  Bampton  Lectures,  1883.) 

By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  FREMANTLE,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Ripon. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

RELIGIOUS  DOUBT: 

Its  Nature,  Treatment,  Causes,  Difficulties,  Consequence  s, 
and  Dissolution. 

By  the  Rev.  JOHN  W.  DIGGLE,  M.A., 

Vicar  of  Mossley  Hill  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Liverpool ;  Author  of 
“  Bishop  Fraser’s  Lancashire  Life.” 


Crown  8vo,  12s. 

HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF  PRE- 
CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION., 

By  S.  S.  LAURIE,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  the  Institute  and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

New  Novels. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MATCHMAKER. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD. 

Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  “  One  Good  Guest,"  &c. 

“  ■  The  Matchmaker’  is  delightful.  ...  We  cannot  spare  pity  for  any  one  who, 
if  weather-bound  in  country  or  town,,  has  a  comfortable  chan  by  a  good  fire,  and 
•  The  Matchmaker’  for  a  companion.  —Ladys  Pictorial. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

AN  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE. 

By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 

Author  of  “  Lady  Baby,"  &c. 

London  and  New  York:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. _ 


EFFINGHAM  WILSON’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


London:  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Limited, 

Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  as.  6d.  .  ,  . 

Daily  News — “  It  explains  how  a  capitalist  can  obtain  the  highest  return 

Furnishes  much  valuable  information,  served  up 

mUver^otcopriir.-“  A  useful  guide.  Even  the  experienced  may  profit 
by  its  perusal.”  _ _ _ _ _ 

nijNCAN~ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

„  HTTr  >. »*■. 

ideas’s^^t^what  herisabout  whenhe  engages  in  Stock  Exchange  operations. 

capitalists  in  the  employment 
of  their  funds.”  _ _ _ _ _ _ — 

nUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

ts, isra  w ... ....  w — » 

latum.  raiette _ “The  need  of  such  a  work  is  apparent  ~A  praise- 

woX  enfeu^cxpU unUte  myster.es  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

EFFLNGHAM  WILSON,  London,  Royal  Exchange, 

And  of  all  Booksellers.  _ 


The  Saturday  Review 


Books  printed  on  ©fforb  Tnbia  flbaper 


AND 


PUBLISHED  AT  THE  OXFORD  WAREHOUSE,  AMEN  CORNER,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  Times : — “A  marvel  of  paper-making.” 


The  Scotsman : — “This  paper  is  now  becoming  so  familiar,  that  the 
marvel  of  what  can  be  done  with  so  thin  and  so  opaque  a  page  loses 
something  of  its  keenness.” 


The  Guardian: — “The  Oxford  India  paper  has  made  a  revolution 
in  the  printing  cf  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books.  It  has  made  it  easy  to  read 
that  which  it  is  easy  to  carry  about." 


The  Illustrated  London  News “  The  Clarendon  Press  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  adding  to  the  joys  of  literature  by  their  new-found  zealfor  India  paper.” 

The  Bookseller: — “Notwithstanding  its  tenuity  of  substance,  the 
opacity  of  the  Oxford  India  paper  is  remarkable.  Whether  the  type  be 
large  or  small,  its  legibility  is  perfect,  and  the  cloudy  background,  which  is 
the  usual  penalty  of  printing  on  thin  paper,  is  scarcely  perceptible." 

The  Glasgow  Herald: — “This  paper,  though  almost  as  fine  as 
gauze,  possesses  something  of  the  toughness  of  parchment.” 
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CHRONICLE. 

HE  Republique  Fran  false  of  Tuesday  last  contained  a 
curious  paragraph,  stating  that  Lord  Rosebery  had 
consulted  Charcot  about  his  health  some  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.  The  verdict  of  the  great  nerve  specialist  was 
that,  if  Lord  Rosebery  were  very  careful,  he  might  be  able  to 
go  on  and  incur  mental  strain,  but  care  was  exceedingly 
necessary.  It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Rosebery  has 
never  been  very  careful,  and  Charcot’s  warning  seems  to 
have  been  borne  out  by  the  Premier’s  recent  breakdown. 
If  we  remember  rightly,  Charcot  used  to  write  for  the 
Republique  Fran  false.  '  In  any  case  this  piece  of  news 
seems  to  us  to  carry  with  it  the  indefinable  stamp  of 
truth.  ‘ 

Walworth  and  West  Dorset  have  but  emphasized 
the  lesson  conveyed  by  Mid-Norfolk,  Oxford,  Evesham, 
Brigg,  and  Forfarshire.  The  West  Dorset  election,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  shows  that  the  Liberals  in  the  counties  are  becom¬ 
ing  demoralized.  Mr.  Wood  Homer  stood  as  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  tenant-farmer.  There  was  not  a  word  about 
Liberalism  in  his  address  :  Home  Rule,  Welsh  Church 
Disestablishment,  Local  Veto  were  all  ignored  in  that 
document.  And  yet  he  was  beaten  by  an  even  larger 
majority  than  returned  the  Conservative  in  1886.  It 
is  true  he  employed  the  Liberal  agents  and  used  the 
Liberal  organization. 

The  Conservative  victory  at  Walworth,  a  typical 
Metropolitan  working-class  constituency,  is  almost  as 
significant  as  the  Conservative  victory  in  Mid-Norfolk, 
•a  typical  agricultural  constituency.  The  poll  was  the 
largest  known,  and  shows  that  the  Conservative  voters 
have  increased  by  458  since  1892,  whilst  the  Radical 
voters  have  diminished  by  409.  This  result  has  moved 
the  middle-class  Separatist  organ,  the  Daily  News,  to 
an  outburst  of  foolish  but  characteristic  snobbishness. 
The  organ  of  Little  Bethel  says  :  “  How  the  Tories 
managed  it  they  themselves  know  best ;  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  did  manage  to  get  hold  of  an  immense  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  very  roughest  of  the  electorate.”  Their 
carriages  were  “stuffed  with  the  coarsest  and  lowest 
element  of  this  working-class  locality.”  There  is 
evidently  no  stickler  for  broadcloth  and  clean  linen  like 
your  democratic  grocerman. 

It  is  rumoured  among  the  Conservatives  that  the 
'Local  Veto  Bill  will  be  brought  on  for  second  reading  on 
Monday  next,  but  the  Liberals  deny  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  they  admit,  would 
favour  even  such  undue  haste,  but  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet 
may  be  trusted  to  restrain  his  eagerness.  The  Welsh 
Church  Disestablishment  Bill  is  in  Committee  ;  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  has  been  read  a  second  time  ;  it  would  be 
unusual  to  force  on  a  third  measure  to  a  second  reading 
until  the  first  measure  at  least  had  passed  through 
Committee.  We  think  that  custom  will  triumph  over 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt’s  love  of  his  pet  measure. 


Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  knows  nothing  about  the  working 
classes,  and  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  rabid 
teetotallers  form  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party.  His 
mania  on  this  point  has  led  to  his  rechristening  in  the 
House.  Men  now  speak  of  him  as  Sir  William  “Veto” 
Harcourt.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  is  so  in  love 
with  the  idea  of  making  people  sober  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  is  a  disappointed  man,  and  would  not  be  sorry 
to  see  the  Government  wrecked.  He  would  probably 
console  himself  with  the  reflection  that  Lord  Rosebery  is 
not  likely  to  show  to  the  best  advantage  just  now  as  a 
fighting  leader  in  a  General  Election.  Such  personal 
antipathies  affect  affairs  of  State  more  than  is  commonly 
supposed. 

A  new  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  question  raised  by  the  present  Lord  Selborne  as  to 
whether  the  eldest  son  of  a  peer  is  compelled  to  resign 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  soon  as  his  father 
dies.  We  shall  no  doubt  have  a  decision  upon  the 
matter  in  a  few  days.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
another  Committee,  called  the  Attercliffe  Writ  Com¬ 
mittee,  charged  to  examine  the  same  question,  has  sat 
for  something  like  a  year  now,  and  is  still  sitting.  In 
August  last  this  Committee  reported  the  evidence  it  had 
collected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  asked  to  be 
reappointed  this  Session  in  order  to  make  its  Report. 
Mr.  Asquith  is  the  chairman  of  this  Committee,  and 
ought  to  have  drawn  out  the  draft  report  some  months 
ago,  but  the  Factories  Act  and  Welsh  Church  Bill  have 
occupied  his  whole  time.  In  any  case,  the  Attercliffe 
Writ  Committee  is  still  waiting  for  him  to  furnish  it 
with  a  draft  report.  Humourists  suggest  that  Sir 
W.  V.  Harcourt  should  take  Mr.  Asquith’s  place  as 
chairman  ;  for  to  him  a  draft  report  would  be  mere 
pastime.  He  could  cook  you  up  one  on  either  side  in 
half  an  hour.  One  can  prove  anything  from  the  pre¬ 
cedents,  as  they  are  absolutely  contradictory.  Evidently 
Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  is  the  man  for  the  position. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  London  Municipal  Society  on  the 
10th  inst.  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke 
to  some  purpose.  Mr.  Balfour  confessed  that  he  had 
committed  the  error  of  advising  those  who  had  consulted 
him,  to  exclude  party  politics  and  party  organization  from 
municipal  elections.  He  went  on  to  show  that  the  Pro¬ 
gressives  did  not  meet  the  Moderates  in  the  same  spirit, 
but  pursued  ill-considered  schemes  of  betterment  till  their 
legal  expenses  had  exceeded  the  whole  possible  product 
of  their  betterment  projects  for  the  next  forty  years.  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  and  Mr.  Chas.  Harrison  may  well  be  con¬ 
tent  to  pass  over  this  achievement  in  silence. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  too,  as  was  to  have  been  expected, 
made  a  most  excellent  speech  upon  his  pet  subject.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  not  only  a  duty  but  almost  a 
necessity  for  the  better  classes  to  take  part  in  local  and 
municipal  government ;  by  no  other  means  could  they 
hope  to  obtain  sound  and  economical  administration. 
“The  total  expenditure  for  local  rates  in  England  alone,” 
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he  said,  “amounts  to  something  like  fifty-five  millions  a 
year.  That  is  the  equivalent  of  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
taxable  income  of  the  United  Kingdom.  All  the  agri¬ 
culturists  therefore,  and  almost  all  the  shopkeepers  in 
our  towns,  find  the  local  rates  a  heavier  burden  than 
imperial  taxes,  and  if  these  classes  hold  aloof  from  local 
administration  they  are  sure  to  pay  smartly  for  their 
apathy  and  neglect. 


Is  it  merely  a  coincidence,  we  wonder,  that  connects 
the  decrease  of  the  National  Debt  and  the  increase  of 
local  indebtedness  ?  Since  the  Crimean  War  the  National 
Debt  has  been  diminished  by  more  than  100  millions 
sterling,  while  the  local  indebtedness  in  the  same  time 
has  increased  by  nearly  the  same  amount,  and  now 
stands  at  210  millions  sterling,  or  something  like  30  per 
cent  of  the  National  Debt.  The  same  peculiarity  is  seen 
in  the  United  States.  The  Americans  have  wiped  out  a 
vast  war  debt  with  astonishing  rapidity,  but  their  local 
indebtedness  has  increased  considerably  faster  than  their 
national  indebtedness  has  diminished.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  intensely  conservative  and  genial  in  human  nature. 
You  are  apt  to  economize  by  giving  up  your  stables,  and 
two  months  later  find  yourself  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
yacht ;  or  one  gives  up  champagne  at  dinner  and  soothes 
one’s  temperance  with  a  glass  of  really  fine  cognac  and  a 
wonderful  cigar. 


All  the  signs  point  to  a  large  majority  fol 
Crispi’s  Government  at  the  Italian  elections  on  t3 
One  of  his  principal  opponents,  Signor  ZanardelT 
just  been  beaten  in  his  own  home,  Brescia,  in  a 
cipal  election,  which  shows  a  drift  in  favour  of  the  existing 
order  of  things  far  more  powerful  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Perhaps  this  will  be  as  satisfactory  a  result  as 
any.  There  are  plenty  of  arguments  for  distrust  of 
Crispi,  but  at  least  he  has  held  Italy  together  for  eighteen 
months,  which  is  more  than  anyone  dared  hope  he  could 
do  when  he  took  office  in  December  1893.  The  country 
was  confessedly  bankrupt,  and  in  the  throes  of  revolu¬ 
tion  to  boot.  Whole  provinces  of  the  mainland  were 
under  martial  law,  civil  war  was  raging  in  Sicily,  and 
the  flight  of  the  King,  or  at  least  of  his  family,  was  dis¬ 
cussed  as  an  event  of  weeks.  We  have  but  imperfect 
information  as  to  the  present  state  of  Italian  finance, 
but  at  least  it  must  be  better  than  it  was  ;  social 
order  has  been  approximately  restored  ;  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  admission  that  no  effective  opposition  to  the 
Government  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  elections  shows 
that  the  general  public  has  recovered  from  its  panic. 
It  is  a  great  deal  to  have  accomplished  this  under  such 
exceptionally  difficult  conditions. 


Mr.  Bartley,  it  seems,  can  be  humorous  on  occasion. 
In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  H.  Gladstone  told  the  House 
on  Tuesday  evening  “  that  the  contract  for  the  statue  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  had  not  yet  been  entered  into,  but  the 
House  will  be  asked  to  vote  ^500  on  account  towards 
the  cost  of  the  statue,  and  further  particulars  as  to  the 
proposal  will  be  announced.”  Mr.  Bartley  then  asked 
pertinently  “whether  the  statue  was  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  or  was  to  be  sent  to  Ireland?”  This  mania 
for  getting  statues  made  is  worse  than  ludicrous.  We 
are  free  to  admit  that  Mr.  Thorneycroft  is  by  far  the  best 
sculptor  we  have  in  the  country,  but  he  does  not  rise 
much  above  mediocrity,  and  mediocrities  in  art  should 
not  be  encouraged. 


The  Dominion  of  Canada,  considered  as  a  political 
institution,  has  not,  perhaps,  justified  all  the  sanguine 
hopes  which  were  entertained  at  its  birth  ;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  it  would  be  better  for  Newfoundland  to  be 
in  it  than  to  pursue  any  longer  its  melancholy  course 
of  failure  by  itself,  whether  as  a  Crown  Colony  or  a 
self-governing  autonomous  dependency.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  the  negotiations  for  its  absorp¬ 
tion  into  the  Dominion  have  fallen  through,  apparently 
upon  a  question  of  money.  This  is  not  a  case  in  which 
the  Colonial  Office  can  afford  to  be  niggardly.  The 
tax-payers’  money  is  spent  with  profusion  upon  pro¬ 
jects  of  new  empire.  They  will  not  begrudge  .  a 
wise  generosity  towards  the  oldest  of  British  colonial 
possessions. 


“The  Grosvenor  House  Committee,”  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Westminster  has  accepted  the  presidency,  has  r| 
just  appointed  itself  to  watch  over  the  diplomatic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Armenian  question.  Of  course,  Canon  | 
Malcolm  McColl  is  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of; 
this  committee,  and  equally,  of  course,  he  writes  to  thq- 
Times  to  state  what  the  committee  wants  and  what  it. 
does  not  want.  It  wants  to  “provide  for  the  appoint-  j 
ment  of  a  Governor  over  the  disturbed  region  who  is  not 
a  Mahommedan  and  not  a  subject  of  the  Sultan,  nor 
removable  by  the  Sultan.”  “It  follows,  of  course,”  we 
are  quoting  from  the  Canon’s  letter,  “that  the  Governor 
must  have  a  sufficient  force  of  some  kind  under  him  to 
keep  order.”  We  do  not  need  to  characterize  this 
proposal  to  establish  an  independent  Governor  in  the  *J 
dominions  of  a  friendly  monarch  and  to  support  this 
Governor  by  a  foreign  armed  force;  such  an  extravagant 
absurdity  must  come  from  the  reverend  Canon,  and  not 
even  from  the  Grosvenor  House  Committee.  What  the  I 
Canon  does  not  want  is  that  the  speech  of  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  at  the  St.  James’s  Hall  meeting  should  be 
taken  seriously.  Her  attack  upon  the  harem  and  her  , 
rhetorical  condemnation  of  the  crescent  and  scimitar 
seem  unjust  to  the  Canon.  But  really  his  own  “demand 
for  justice  ”  goes  to  such  lengths  that  we  cannot  see  why 
he  should  refuse  to  take  the  lady  with  him.  Lady  Henry 
Somerset  certainly  moved  the  St.  James’s  Hall  meeting 
more  than  anybody  else,  and  so  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
which  gave  birth  to  the  Canon’s  committee.  This  fact 
should  have  taught  the  Canon  the  offices  of  gentle 
courtesy. 


Something  will  soon  have  to  be  written  upon  the  Martyr 
Roll  of  Science.  Since  Bichat  was  said  to  have  given 
his  life  for  men,  hundreds  of  doctors  and  scientists  have 
followed  his  example.  The  latest  instance  of  a  victim 
of  devotion  to  knowledge  is  Dr.  John  Byron,  the  eminent 
New  York  bacteriologist,  the  news  of  whose  premature 
death  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  has  just  reached  us.  Dr. 
Byron  was  the  director  of  the  Bacteriological  Department 
in  the  New  York  University  Medical  College,  and  some 
fifteen  months  ago,  while  pursuing  his  researches  in  the 
hope  of  successfully  combating  consumption,  he  con¬ 
tracted  the  disease.  The  accident  which  has  ended  fatally 
was  brought  about  by  the  doctor  inhaling  some  tubercu¬ 
losis  bacteria  whilst  making  his  experiments.  On  dis¬ 
covering  a  short  time  afterwards  that  he  was  suffering 
from  consumption,  he  tried  a  voyage  to  Europe  for  his 
health  ;  but  after  six  months  he  recrossed  the  Atlantic 
with  the  consciousness  that  his  end  was  near.  Until 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  however,  he  insisted  on 
directing  the  work  of  his  assistants  at  the  Laboratory, 
recording  for  the  benefit  of  science  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  disease  to  which  he  was  succumbing.  This 
he  is  reported  by  the  American  papers  to  have  done  as 
calmly  as  if  he  were  experimenting  on  something  in 
which  he  was  not  personally  concerned. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Powers  to  the  Porte  are 
still  kept  secret,  but  it  is  known  that  the  scheme  of  1 
reform  advocated  is  based  upon  the  laws  and  regulations^' 
still  existing  in  Turkey.  It  is  proposed  that  one-third- 
of  the  officials  in  the  Armenian  provinces  shall  ber 
Christians,  that  the  Powers  shall  have  the  right  to1 
veto  the  nomination  of  Governors,  and  that  a  High 
Commissioner  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  not  be  a 
European,  to  supervise  the  carrying-out  of  the  reforms, 
and  that  this  official  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  three  Powers.  Further,  the  gendarmerie  shall  be 
recruited  from  both  Mahommedans  and  Christians,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Sassoun  district  are  to  be  indemnified 
for  their  losses,  and  the  Kurds  are  to  be  disarmed.  These 
reforms,  it  seems  to  us,  are  as  far-reaching  as  the  Pow-ers 
can  urge  or  the  Porte  can  accept,  even  in  view  of  the  vi 
fact  that  the  delegates  have  found  confirmation  of  the3* 
atrocities  in  the  fact  that  120  houses  had  been  totally  .; 
destroyed  by  fire  in  one  village,  and  that  the  pits  at*  | 
Ghellyegoozan,  wherein  the  victims  of  the  soldiery  hadi'i 
been  buried  wholesale,  had  been  discovered.  'll 

So  much  indiscriminate  eulogy  has  been  heaped  | 
upon  Tolstoi,  especially  by  those  on  both  sides  of  the  j 
Atlantic  who  can  only  know  him  in  English  translations,  j 
that  it  is  a  relief  to  find  even  the  innermost  cult  of  his  | 
worshippers  confessing  themselves  staggered  by  his  1 
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^production — a  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
jplGBproperly  to  be  described  as  a  rewriting  rather  than 
S  Hmslation,  since  there  is  no  sign  of  reference  to  original 
Pcurces  or  any  apparent  knowledge  of  contemporary  criti¬ 
cism  and  exegesis.  Moreover,  to  use  his  own  word,  lie 
has  “harmonized”  the  four  immortal  books,  which 
apparently  means  that  he  has  brought  them  forcibly 
into  harmony  with  his  notion  of  how  they  should  have 
been  written.  It  is  all  fantastic  and  impertinent  to  the 
last  degree,  and  that,  moreover,  with  scarcely  a  gleam 
of  the  genius  which  shines  through  so  much  of  his  better 
work.  The  publication  will  be  of  value,  however,  in  its 
•effect  of  reducing  criticism  of  Tolstoi  to  something  like 
a  normal  basis.  His  mind  and  his  art  are  essentially 
Slavonic,  with  all  the  possibilities  and  all  the  limitations 
•of  a  type  radically  different  from  ours.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  admire  his  “  Anna  Kardnina  ”  and  other  artistic 
creations,  and  to  forget  his  latest  unhappy  attempt  at 
mystical  philosophy. 

Under  brilliant  skies  and  upon  a  perfect  wicket,  the 
cricket  season  has  opened  to  a  blare  of  trumpets.  The 
success  of  Mr.-  Stoddart  in  Australia  has  contributed 
very  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  inaugural  week,  which 
has  contained  some  sharp  surprises.  Most  unexpected 
was  the  collapse  of  Surrey  before  Leicestershire,  which 
was  mainly  achieved  by  the  indifference  of  the  champion 
county  and  the  extraordinary  bowling  of  Woodcock, 
now  reputed  the  fastest  bowler  in  England.  Surrey, 
however,  has  shaken  herself  together  and  met  Essex 
with  a  better  face.  Abel’s  217  was  not  only  his  largest 
score,  but  a  very  perfect  performance,  and  in  the  new¬ 
comer,  Holland,  who  made  123,  Surrey  has  a  bat  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Elsewhere  the  week  has  been  remark¬ 
able  for  the  number  of  tall  scores  all  over  the  country, 
most  noticeable  of  which  was  Mr.  Ranjitsinhji’s  150 
against  the  M.C.C.  on  Saturday. 

The  Times  has  just  delivered  a  trouncing  to  the  Central 
News.  It  appears  that  this  agency  sent  out  a  telegram, 
-dated  5  February,  Wei-hai-wei,  containing  an  account, 
over  655  words  long,  of  the  sea-fight  which  ended  in  the 
practical  annihilation  of  the  Chinese  fleet.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  says  the  Kobe  Chronicle,  the  despatch  in  question 
came  from  Tokio,  or  Yokohama,  and  is  based  on  the 
official  despatch  forwarded  to  Hiroshima  by  Admiral  Ito, 
and  published  in  the  Japanese  papers.  The  216  words 
of  these  excerpts  were  simply  expanded  to  653  by  some 
hard-working  journalist  in  the  Central  News  Offices  in 
Fleet  Street.  The  Times  much  regrets  “having  been 
led  by  misrepresentation  to  publish  ”  such  an  imaginative 
account.  But  the  Central  News  insists  that  the  Kobe 
Chronicle  is  wrong,  and  that  the  telegram  was  genuine. 
Hereupon  the  Times  challenges  the  Agency  to  publish 
the  original  telegram.  Will  the  Central  News  comply 
with  this  request  ? 

Our  universities  are  getting  on.  One  of  them— 
London — has  now  a  lady  Doctor  of  Literature.  She  was 
presented  with  her  diploma  on  Wednesday,  and  it  is 
touching  to  learn  that  the  first  man  who  took  this  degree, 
Dr.  Weymouth,  sen.,  presented  her  to  the  Chancellor, 
“an  event,”  says  an  evening  paper,  “which  is  unique 
and  will  remain  so.”  It  is  a  bold  statement,  but  perhaps 
it  will  be  justified.  We  shall  see.  Miss  Dawes — the  lady 
Doctor— -has long  studied  the  connection  between  modern 
and  ancient  Greek  ;  but  we  hear  with  some  avidity  that 
her  great  work  has  been  on  the  “  Pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  Aspirates.”  She  waswarmly  cheered.  No  wonder. 
There  are  some  things  in  which  enthusiasm  is  positively 
infectious.  After  that  it  leaves  us  but  cold  to  be  in¬ 
formed  that  6000  students  presented  themselves  for 
examination  last  year.  If  they  had  been  6000  Miss 
Dawes’s  now  ! 

“To-day  our  various  humanities,  professional  and 
other,  are  more  prehensile  and  more  absorbent.”  . 
“They  (Englishmen)  realized  only  that  Turkey  was  the 
one  bulliable  (sic)  Power  of  Europe  and  Asia.” 
“They  could  rough-cast  the  face  of  their  own  large  fail¬ 
ings  by  the  priceless  pose  of  humanity.”  .  .  .  “These 
Imperial  paid-for  copies.”  This  is- not  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  ;  it  is  what  the  Editor  of  the  Pull  Mall  Gasette 
considers  English.  '  '  _  - 


AN  AMUSING  INTERLUDE. 

Y  way  of  enlivening  the  dullness  of  the  Welsh  Church 
Act  the  House  cf  Commons  early  this  week  plunged, 
without  a  moment’s  warning,  into  the  second  act  of  a 
farce.  There  were  no  doors  available,  so  the  characters 
popped  up  and  down  in  their  seats  promiscuously,  and 
wove  a  tangle  of  confusion,  before  which  Mr.  Speaker 
retreated  in  haste  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  lost  his 
temper.  The  scene  wound  up  with  a  sally  of  jests  from 
Mr.  Labouchere,  and  the  House  recovered  its  decorum 
and  its  wits  and  settled  down  to  stale  commonplace 
again.  But  it  was  good  fun  while  it  lasted,  and  Lord 
Selborne,  the  author  of  the  play,  has  earned  by  way  of 
gratitude  the  concentration  upon  him  of  public  atten¬ 
tion.  As  a  Liberal-Unionist  whip  and  Lord  Wolmer  he 
was  a  fairly  distinguished  figure,  but  as  neither  fish, 
flesh,  nor  fowl  he  has  achieved  infinitely  more  notoriety. 
He  put  a  puzzle  to  the  House  before  which  the  missing- 
word  competition  seems  of  lukewarm  interest.  “  Am  I  or 
am  I  not  a  peer  ?  ”  he  asked.  Babel  is  no  name  for  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  voices  that  answered  this  question.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  thought  he  was  ;  Mr.  Balfour  was  disposed  to 
agree ;  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  was  furious  that  there  could  be 
any  doubt  of  it.  If  he  had  his  way  Lord  Selborne  would 
have  very  short  shrift,  and  be  hung  in  the  House  of 
Lords  forthwith.  Mr.  George  Curzon  and  the  other  eldest 
sons,  onthecontrary,  were  determined  that  Lord  Selborne 
was  not  a  peer,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  ingeniously  pleaded 
their  case.  The  argument  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench  was  quite  simple  :  the  eldest  son 
of  a  peer  succeeds  to  the  peerage  on  the  death  of  his 
father  ;  the  application  for  a  writ  of  summons  to  the 
Upper  House  is  merely  a  formality,  a  legal  probate  of 
his  identity  and  legitimacy.  There  is  no  flaw  here.  But 
the  farce  took  another  turn  at  this  point.  Lord  Selborne 
has  not  applied  for  the  writ,  and  does  not  intend  to  do 
so.  Sir  William  Harcourt  frowned.  “Well,  we  will 
prove  the  succession  ourselves,”  said  he.  “You  can’t,” 
cried  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  triumph ;  “  Lord  Selborne 
won’t  give  evidence.”  And  here  again  seemed  another 
hitch,  till  Mr.  Labouchere  came  to  the  rescue  and 
suggested  that  it  might  be  proved  by  the  family  bible 
and  the  family  butler.  This  seemed  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Chamberlain  looked  downcast,  and  the  eldest 
sons  dispersed  in  gloomy  division  into  the  lobbies. 

To  criticize  the  little  farce  seriously  would  be  almost 
too  unkind,  but  the  action  the  House  resolved  upon 
deserves  some  attention.  There  were  two  alternatives 
open  :  the  one  to  issue  a  new  writ  for  West  Edinburgh 
without  more  ado,  and  leave  Lord  Selborne  to  do  the 
fighting.  This  would  have  settled  the  matter  at  once, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  contemplated  the 
step  in  a  moment  of  heat.  But  obviously  the  House 
has  no  authority  to  issue  a  writ  until  it  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  formal  knowledge  that  the  seat  was  vacant  ;  so 
Sir  William  altered  his  mind.  The  other  alternative 
was  to  get  proof  of  Lord  Selborne’s  succession  and  then 
move  for  the  writ.  This,  which  was  clearly  the  only 
possible  course,  the  Government  did  not  adopt.  One 
Committee  is  to  determine  if  Lord  Selborne  is  a  peer, 
and  another  is  to  say  whether,  being  a  peer,  he  can 
still  sit  in  the  Commons  ;  and  further,  the  House  is  not 
to  be  bound  by  either  Committee,  but  is  to  settle  the 
matter  for  itself.  Was  there  ever  a  greater  ado  about 
nothing  ?  or  a  more  stupid  confusion  ?  Why  not  have  had 
in  the  family  bible  and  the  family  butler,  as  Mr.  Labouchere 
suggested,  and  put  Lord  Selborne  instantly  to  the  blush? 
He  might  then  and  there  have  been  taught  to  know  his 
proper  place.  The  House  was  plainly  obfuscated  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  cunning  defence.  He  was  pooh-poohed, 
but  his  arguments  left  an  uncomfortable  sense  upon  the 
House.  What,  members  asked  each  other,  if  we  are 
harbouring  peers  unawares  ?  It  was  enough  to  make 
them  rub  their  eyes  and  stare  suspiciously  at  their 
neighbours.  Sir  James  Carmichael,  M.P. ,  it  appears, 
could  obtain  the  earldom  of  Hyndford,  if  he  chose  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  a  former  member  of  Parliament, 
Mr.  Cuninghame  Graham,  claimed  the  earldoms  of 
Monteith  and  Airth.  If  the  House  got  rid  of  Lord 
Selborne  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  peer,  why  should 
it  tolerate  Sir  James  Carmichael  ?  After  that,  any  one 
might  be  a  peer  in'  disguise,  and  we  might  be  forgiven 
or  suspecting  the  credentials  of  the  Irish  members,  many 
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of  whom,  as  Mr.  Labouchere  asserted,  had  confided  to 
him  that  they  were  “  dormant  monarchs.”  Obviously, 
to  get  rid  of  these  horrible  suspicions,  a  commission  of 
inquiry  must  sit  to  investigate  the  antecedents  of  every 
newly  elected  member,  and  to  make  sure  that  he  is — 
not  a  peer.  The  moral  of  the  comedy  seems  to  be 
that  the  Radicals  love  the  House  of  Lords  better  than 
the  heirs-apparent  do.  For  here  was  the  chance  of 
attacking  the  hereditary  enemies  of  progress  ;  but  the 
Government  and  its  Radical  allies  preferred  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  foe.  Nay,  they  actually  sus¬ 
tained  the  dignity  of  the  Upper  House.  This  was  the 
most  confounding  touch  in  the  whole  topsy-turvy.  If 
Lord  Selborne  had  been  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  and  the 
House  had  connived  at  it  and  only  wagged  its  tongue 
in  the  lobbies,  a  precedent  would  have  been  established 
which  might  have  led  to  very  curious  results.  Lord 
Rosebery  would  probably  feel  very  much  more  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  most  of  the  Radical 
papers  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  Premiership 
were  anxious  that  he  should  be  able  to  sit  there.  We 
are  accustomed  to  silent  revolutions  in  this  country,  and 
the  altered  relations  of  the  two  Houses  achieved  in  some 
such  manner  would  have  come  quietly  enough.  We 
thought  that  the  “Democrats”  desired  this.  But  it 
appears  that  they  do  not,  for  a  silence  which  would  have 
solved  the  problem  of  Lord  Selborne’s  position,  and  might 
have  solved  the  problem  of  the  House  of  Lords  also, 
was  not  kept.  The  opportunity  was  taken,  instead,  for 
noisy  and  meaningless  disparagement  of  the  Upper 
House. 


KAISER  AND  REICHSTAG. 


'T'HE  German  Emperor  may  well  be  glad  that  June  is 
-L  close  at  hand.  The  magnificent  naval  parade  in 
the  new  Baltic  Canal,  arranged  for  next  month,  with  its 
gathering  of  picked  squadrons  from  all  the  Powers  of 
Christendom,  and  its  assemblage  of  ambassadors, 
princes,  and  famous  captains  by  land  and  sea,  will  afford 
a  background  for  personal  display,  full  of  consolation  to 
a  wounded  imperial  dignity.  It  is  on  occasions  of  this 
sort  that  Kaisers  are  able  to  forget  unpleasant  facts.  Un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  few  new  canals,  but  there  is  always  a 
Reichstag,  and  whether  this  be  new  or  middle-aged”  or 
older,  it  is  like  bread-crumbs  in  the  bed  of  Prussian 
majesty. 

It  is  significant  enough  that  the  two  crushing  defeats 
which  the  Imperial  Ministry  sustained  in  Parliament  at 
Berlin  on  Saturday  and  Monday  have  not  been  followed 
by  any  talk  about  dissolution.  The  present  Reichstag 
has  three  years  still  to  run,  and  apparently  all  possible 
combinations,  by  which  a  majority  could  be  obtained  in 
it  for  the  thick-and-thin  support  of  Government  mea¬ 
sures,  have  been  already  tried  and  abandoned  in  failure. 
Vet  no  one,  unless,  it  may  be,  the  Social  Democrat, 
desires  to  run  the  grave  risk  of  going  to  the  country  and 
getting  a  new  Reichstag  even  more  confused  in  purpose 
and  hopelessly  divided  in  action  than  the  existing  body. 
The  official  handbooks  recognize  the  existence  of  fourteen 
separate  parties  in  this  interesting  parliamentary  assem¬ 
bly,  not  to  mention  nine  remaining  members  who 
defy  classification,  but  agree  with  one  another  as  little 
as  they  do  with  any  of  the  recognized  factions.  When 
it  is  added  that  the  Centre  is  composed  of  two  or  three 
sections,  accustomed  to  independent  action  on  general 
questions,  and  that  the  two  next  largest  groups, 
the  Conservatives  and  National  Liberals,  also  display 
fissiparous  tendencies  on  small  provocation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  there  are  almost  as  many  parties  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Diet  as  there  are  States  in  the  Imperial  Federation. 
Nor  does  confusion  end  here,  for  the  little  factions  in 
their  turn  are  almost  as  minutely  subdivided  as  their 
larger  rivals.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  Germany  that 
the  only  united  party  in  the  existing  Reichstag  is  the 
Danish,  which  contains  only  one  man,  the  member  for 
the  Hadersleben  division  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  Not 
even  the  Social  Democrats,  whose  solid  unanimity  in 
previous  Parliaments  recalled  the  discipline  of  Mr. 
Parnell  s  force  in  1886,  have  been  able  to  keep  from 
quarrelling  among  themselves.  They  profess,  indeed, 
allegiance  to  a  single  organization,  as  does  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party  of  to-day  ;  but  their  Singers  and 
Bebels  and  Vollmars  are  at  no  greater  pains  to  dissemble 


their  feelings  toward  one  another  than  our  own 
and  Dillons  and  Sextons.  In  brief,  the  German  ReL 
of  1893-8  comes  nearer  realizing  the  notion  of  poll 
chaos  than  probably  any  other  parliamentary  hn 
elected  in  any  land  since  the  idea  of  government  by  talk 
blossomed  in  the  human  mind. 

No  discredit  attaches  to  the  Emperor  for  the  mere  fact 
of  failure  to  get  on  with  this  assembly.  Nobody  couldi 
get  on  with  it,  not  even  its  own  elected  presiding  officers* 
who  resigned  their  posts  six  weeks  ago.  But  it  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  occasions  for  the  inevitable  deadlock  have 
been  well  chosen  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view.  To 
English  minds  the  so-called  “Revolution”  Bill,  even 
before  the  Centre  loaded  it  in  Committee  with  pre¬ 
posterous  amendments,  was  a  foolish  business.  It  is  not 
the  licence  of  a  handful  of  feather-brained  demagogues 
and  penny-a-liners  that  Germany,  and  particularly 
Prussia,  suffers  from,  but  the  intolerable  spirit  of  arbi¬ 
trary  meddlesomeness  which  pervades  the  whole  official 
caste,  and  which  produces  alike  the  wil^-tongued  mutiny 
of  the  few  and  the  much  worse  dumb  servility  of  the 
many.  German  politicians  are  much  given  to  tracing 
the  effects  which  union  with  Prussia  has  produced  upon 
the  smaller  States  of  the  Empire.  They  are  no  doubt 
right  in  saying  that  the  substitution  of  Berlin  for  Vienna 
as  a  centre  of  German  fashion  in  thought  and  conduct 
has  hardened,  sharpened,  and  greatly  materialized  the 
national  character  throughout  the  Fatherland.  They  do 
not,  it  seems  to  us,  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Prussia  in  turn  has  been  considerably  influenced  by 
the  new  relationship.  Least  of  all  does  the  Emperor 
seem  to  comprehend  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  the 
Prussian  liked  to  be  ruled  by  a  king  who  went  round 
with  a  rattan,  settling  domestic  and  business  disputes 
among  his  subjects  by  caning  the  offenders.  It  is  not 
yet  fifty  years  since  a  riot  in  the  Schlossplatz  in  Berlin, 
which  threatened  to  end  once  for  all  the  reign  of 
Frederick  William  IV.,  was  quelled  by  the  presence  of 
mind  of  a  young  officer,  who  mounted  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue  and  declared  that  he  had  royal  authority  for  the 
promise  that  hereafter  smoking  would  be  allowed  in  the 
Thiergarten.  It  was  as  if  a  mob  assembled  at  West¬ 
minster  to  demand  some  grave  constitutional  change, 
should  go  away  on  the  pledge  that  they  were  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  bicycles  in  Kensington  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Prussian  has  outgrown  this  childish  conception  of 
authority.  Association  with  other  Germans  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  a  great  Empire  has  worn  off  the  provin¬ 
cialism  which  clung  to  him  with  such  curious  tenacity 
long  after  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort,  Dresden,  and 
Munich  had  become,  by  comparison,  almost  cosmo¬ 
politan  in  their  tastes  and  views. 

It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Governmental  defeats  in  the  Reichstag. 
The  rejection  of  the  “Revolution”  Bill  merely  leaves 
matters  as  they  were,  and  as  nobody  ever  understood 
why  the  measure  was  introduced  at  all,  or  in  what 
respect  the  present  anti-sedition  laws  were  insufficient, 
this  cannot  be  described  as  a  disaster.  The  refusal  eL 
Parliament  to  increase  the  tobacco-tax  had  been  fore¬ 
seen  so  clearly  from  the  outset  that  other  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  secure  the  needed  revenue,  which 
make  the  failure  of  this  particular  project  unimportant. 
But  the  lack  of  statesmanlike  sagacity  which  prompted 
the  Imperial  advisers  to  offer  these  measures  for  the 
Reichstag  to  throw  out  may  easily  contrive  other  defeats 
involving  more  serious  consequences.  It  is  a  situation 
which  seems  to  puzzle  the  Germans  themselves  quite  as 
much  as  it  does  outside  observers,  and  it  would  be  a 
rash  prophet  indeed  who  should  venture  to  predict  what 
will  happen  next  on  either  side  of  the  game.  Perhaps 
the  festivities  at  Kiel  will  put  both  parties — or  should 
one  say  all  the  twenty-seven  parties? — in  a  better  temper. 


FICTION  AND  DEMOCRACY. 


T  F  anything  had  been  wanting  to  confirm  us  in  our 
belief  that  Dickens  made  a  faithful  record  of  London 
life,  we  have  it  at  last  in  the  witness  of  M.  Daudet  as 
conveyed  through  the  channel  of  an  interviewer.  M. 
Daudet,  who  has  been  in  London  some  ten  days,  has 
recognized  the  characters  of  Dickens  everywhere.  He 
has  seen  them  “in  the  flesh.”  He  has  observed  them 
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I  '•  in  the  gamins,  in  the  ragged  girls  dancing  jigs  to  the 
^  tunes  of  hurdy-gurdies,  in  the  portly  and  prosperous 
shopkeepers — even  in  the  trim  servant  girls.”  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  as  the  Daily  Chronicle  wisely  remarks 
upon  this,  that  “  Dickens  saw  things  as  an  artist  always 
sees  them,  in  their  true  proportions.”  When  Toots 
plays  his  flute,  with  his  stick  in  his  mouth,  why,  there  is 
London  romance  for  you.  When  Dombey  ‘  ‘  bears  up  ”  and 
Mrs.  Dombey  makes  no  effort,  there,  if  you  please,  is  the 
whole  English  relation  between  man  and  wife.  Who  is 
there  that  does  not  know  that  the  lower  classes  propose 
by  suggesting  that  “  Barkis  is  willin’  ”  ?  Mr.  Squeers,  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  the  type  of  an  English 
schoolmaster.  And  there  is  no  one  who  would  not 
recognize  the  stamp  of  the  upper  classes  upon  Lord 
Frederic  Verisopht.  Even  the  name  convinces  us  of  the 
realism  of  Dickens.  There  they  blow  and  blossom,  in 
the  street  and  in  the  alley,  in  the  mansion  and  in  the 
attic,  these  characters  of  modern  London,  just  as  they 
were  limned  and  etched  by  the  great  master  fifty  years 
ago,  open  to  the  view  of  every  stray  visitor. 

There  are  some  foolish  people  who  talk  of  the 
“caricatures”  of  Dickens.  We  know  better,  with  our 
Chronicle ,  that  “  almost  all  his  effects  are  right.”  The 
great  heart  of  London  pulses  in  the  fine  sentiments,  the 
high  passions,  and  the  gnarled  idiosyncrasies  of  his  men 
and  women.  We  wander  in  the  English  meadows  with 
little  Nell  and  weep  over  her.  We  are  touched  to  rare 
issues  by  the  common  bond  of  race  and  humanity  which 
the  narratives  of  Dickens  have  cast  about  us.  His 
moving  pictures  have  convicted  a  world  of  sin,  of 
unrighteousness,  of  the  tyranny  of  the  great,  and  of  the 
virtues  of  the  poor  and  lowly.  It  is  in  this  respect  that 
we  should  consider  our  Dickens,  and  in  considering  be 
grateful.  For  he  it  was  that  first  showed  the  road  to 
the  democratization  of  letters,  which  we  are  at  this 
moment  steadily  pursuing.  Thank  Heaven,  we  have 
the  friendly  words  of  the  Chronicle  to  cheer  us  by  the 
way.  Style,  art,  characterization,  distinction — these 
were  very  well  in  the  days  of  the  Georges  ;  their  time  is 
overpast  now,  and  they  must  give  place  to  the  great 
heart-throbs  of  humanity.  The  business  of  fiction  is  to 
take  account,  as  Dickens  did,  of  the  humble  proletarian, 
to  use  him  with  sympathy,  to  fetch  him  forth  so  crowned 
with  his  uncouth  virtues  that  he  shall  be  known  before 
the  eyes  of  his  fellows  as  the  future  lord  of  all.  But 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  higher  development 
in  fiction  even  than  this.  At  present  we  must  write 
about  the  proletarian  ;  at  no  distant  date  we  shall  be 
writing  for  him.  That  is  why  Dickens  is  so  valuable. 
He  has  forecast  the  years  and  anticipated  his  own 
immortality.  That  is  why  the  Daily  Chronicle  appre¬ 
ciates  him  and  approves  M.  Daudet  for  coming  to 
his  rescue.  We  shall  only  be  content  when  we  can  cut 
all  our  novels  to  the  sympathetic  patterns  of  Dickens. 
Trotty  Veck,  for  example,  is  the  type  of  all  old  men  in 
the  lower  class  of  life.  To  have  drawn  him  wicked 
would  have  been  a  great  disservice  to  democracy.  But 
Dickens  knew  better.  It  is  the  beating  of  that  loving 
heart  that  draws  us  to  the  novelist  with  such  irresistible 
attraction.  Sympathies  shall  broaden  like  the  circles 
in  a  pond,  and  love  shall  grow  from  more  to  more.  The 
great  world  shall  be  bound  at  last  by  gold  chains  about 
the  feet  of  democracy.  And  literature  will  serve  as  a 
very  neat-fingered  handmaid  to  the  new  divinity,  a 
hired  laureate  to  compose  in  its  honour.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  nationalization  of  letters,  as  of  land  and 
|  capital  and  the  rest ;  and  it  will  be  a  real  nationaliza- 
(  tion.  The  State  will  see  to  that.  Our  coming  Board  of 
Letters  will  discharge  very  sharp  and  prompt  functions. 
There  will  be  no  nonsense  then,  and  no  foolish  toler¬ 
ance.  For  a  while,  maybe,  the  police-courts  will  be  full 
of  poets  who  are  obstreperous  and  novelists  who  are 
obstinate  ;  but  these  will  soon  cease  to  kick  with  fading 
spirit  against  the  pricks,  and  by-and-by  fall  into  silence. 
And  beyond  all  and  behind  all  is  a  still  further  stage  of 
evolution,  which  as  yet  may  merely  be  guessed  at  or 
seen  darkly — a  stage  when  literature  shall  be  written, 
not  only  about  the  Democracy,  and  for  the  Democracy, 
but  by  the  Democracy  also.  The  hand  of  Dickens  points 
the  way,  and  though  the  time  may  be  long  in  arriving, 
it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  with  visionary  eyes  the 
prosperous  peace  of  that  dull  twilight  of  art  and  letters 
which  is  our  ultimate  haven. 


OUR  INDIAN  FRONTIER  POLICY. 

IN  the  telegram  of  the  2nd  instant  from  the  Simla 
correspondent  of  the  Times ,  two  objections  are  raised 
against  frontier  experience  of  former  years  being  now 
accepted  as  a  guide  in  determining  our  Trans-Indus 
policy.  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  points  indicated 
by  him. 

It  is  true  that  my  experience  was  acquired  under  very 
different  conditions  of  arms  and  equipment  from  those 
now  obtaining  ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
our  soldiers — British  and  native— that  they  never 
failed  to  come  out  of  action  with  success,  unless  placed 
by  the  controlling  authority  in  a  false  position,  or 
because  of  the  incapacity  of  their  leaders.  At  the  same 
time,  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  to  the 
impossibility  of  ill-armed  and  undisciplined  tribesmen, 
however  brave,  being  able  to  offer  successful  resistance 
to  troops  armed  with  repeating  rifles  and  modern  cannon  ; 
and  in  my  first  letter  to  the  Times  I  clearly  expressed  that 
opinion. 

No  one  conversant  with  our  existing  position  in  India 
can  question  the  power  of  the  Government  to  subdue  all 
the  independent  tribesmen  inhabiting  the  valleys  that 
intervene  between  British  territory  and  the  great  Hima¬ 
layan  range,  as  also  along  that  portion  of  the  frontier 
which  has  been  assigned  by  us  to  the  Amir  of  Cabul  ; 
but  after  this  has  been  accomplished,  there  will  remain 
the  necessity  for  maintaining  their  subjection.  A  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Tinies,  under  the  signature  of  “  Moun¬ 
taineer,”  boldly  assigns  such  conquest  and  subjection  as 
the  line  of  policy  that  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  and 
acted  upon.  I  am  not  able  to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  progressive  measure,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  first  steps  being  taken  which 
lead  sooner  or  later  to  that  result. 

The  original  occupation  of  Chitral  brought  about, 
amongst  other  difficulties,  the  delicate  and  complicated 
question  of  succession  to  the  rulership  of  that  petty 
State.  Then  came  the  urgent  call  to  succour  our  be¬ 
leaguered  garrison  in  the  fort  of  Chitral,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  object  we  were  led  beyond  the  Peshawar 
Valley  into  contact  with  a  new  agglomeration  of  inde¬ 
pendent  tribes.  Fortunately  for  the  easy  attainment  of 
our  object,  the  ruler  of  Dir  and  his  clansmen,  having  a 
feud  with  Umra  Khan,  and  also  being  of  a  weaker 
tribe  than  their  neighbours,  sided,  as  has  happened 
before  now,  with  the  invader  and  gave  very  useful  aid. 

Henceforth  Dir  is  brought  more  or  less  under  British 
influence,  with  all  the  consequences  appertaining  to 
administration,  succession,  and  last,  though  not  least, 
protection  from  its  stronger  and  braver  neighbours. 
There  still  remain  Bajour,  Banair,  Swat,  and  other 
tribes  to  be  settled  with  ;  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
present  Chitral  episode  proper,  there  loom  in  the 
future  further  demands  for  men  and  means,  with  a 
repetition  of  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  first  step 
of  interference.  And  when  all  is  to  outward  appearance 
working  smoothly,  what  will  be  the  feeling  at  the  bottom 
of  the  heart  of  every  Pathan  but  the  desire  to  recover 
his  independence. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  alluded  to  our  straits  at  the 
great  Mutiny  of  1857.  I  might  also  have  asked  what 
would  have  been  the  additional  responsibility  imposed 
upon  the  Government  of  Lord  Lytton  during  the  last 
Afghan  war  had  the  Progressist  view  of  to-day  been 
then  in  operation  ? 

Replying  to  the  Simla  correspondent’s  remark  relative 
to  the  new  route  from  Peshawar  to  Chitral,  I  readily 
admit  that  the  less  such  a  highway  is  conterminous  with 
the  valleys  and  homes  of  the  more  powerful  clans,  the 
fewer  will  be  the  causes  of  friction  arising  out  of  its  use  ; 
but  to  my  mind  the  claim  to  cross  at  pleasure  the  range 
of  mountains  which  has  heretofore  been  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  boundary  that  has  separated  the  Peshawar 
valley  from  the  independent  tribes,  will  not  be  forgiven 
by  men  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  sustained 
their  claim  to  independence.  Not  only  do  these  tribes 
claim  independence,  but  there  is  a  common  saying 
amongst  them  that  “  Every  Pathan  is  his  own  lord.” 

The  reasons  I  have  given  for  noninterference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  independent  tribes  above-mentioned  are,  I 
think,  sufficiently  weighty  to  counterbalance  any  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  acquired  by  the  existence  of  a  road  through 
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C'hitral  to  Asmar,  and  thence  to  Jellalabad.  Such  a 
road  would,  I  believe,  be  viewed  by  the  Amir  of  Cabul 
as  casting  suspicion  on  his  good  faith,  or  as  implying  a 
possible  design  of  further  extension  of  the  British  fron¬ 
tier.  It  would  be  longer  than  the  ordinary  route  through 
the  Khyber,  it  possesses  greater  natural  difficulties,  and 
could  be  more  easily  closed  by  a  hostile  force  than 
the  Khyber.  Neither  during  the  first  nor  during  the 
second  Afghan  war  has  the  Khyber  been  unavailable  to 
us,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  so  in  the  future  if  we  leave  the 
Affredi  tribesmen  their  independence,  and  pay  them 
fairly  for  the  guardianship  of  the  Pass,  which  is  their 
inheritance  and  their  patrimony. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  hillmen  are  angels  ;  they  are 
ready  at  all  times  to  plunder  and  murder  a  beaten  foe 
who  may  come  their  way,  whatever  be  his  nationality  or 
religion.  It  has  been  their  habit  to  do  so  for  ages  past ; 
they  are  hungry  and  needy,  and  they  tell  you  this 
with  a  smile  on  their  faces.  No  men  in  the  world  have 
a  better  appreciation  of  a  rupee,  or  are  better  able  to 
give  full  service  for  its  value. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  along  such  a  border 
friction  or  conflict  could  be  altogether  avoided  ;  but  I 
believe  that  by  frank  and  kindly  intercourse  such  con¬ 
tingencies  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  now  that  our 
power  to  punish  has  been  so  often  made  manifest.  When 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  resort  to  arms,  such  a  punish¬ 
ment  should  be  inflicted  as  will  remain  a  good  lesson  for 
the  future,  and  then  the  tribe  should  be  left  to  regret  its 
foolhardiness. 

Various  are  the  ways,  short  of  war,  of  punishing  these 
peoples,  and  in  times  past  they  have  proved  in  the  hands 
of  skilful  district  officers  a  sufficient  deterrent.  In  fact, 
the  elders  or  headmen  are  generally  well  disposed  to  live 
at  peace  with  us,  and  are  even  not  displeased  at  times  by 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  reduce  to  reason  the 
more  turbulent  of  their  clansmen. 

It  was  in  violation  of  military  principles  that  Chitral 
was  originally  occupied  by  a  small  British  garrison.  It 
was  six  hundred  miles  from  the  British  frontier,  it  was 
not  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  year,  and  at  the  best 
of  seasons  was  only  to  be  reached  by  threading  barren 
defiles  devoid  of  supplies  for  man  or  beast.  A  new 
route  of  two  hundred  miles,  again  beyond  the  British 
border,  is  now,  with  all  its  prospective  difficulties,  a 
prescribed  remedy  for  past  faults  ;  and  if  Chitral  is  to 
remain  a  British  outpost,  that  line  of  communication 
becomes  a  necessity.  However,  as  our  statesmen  have 
on  two  occasions  thought  it  wise  to  withdraw  our  forces 
from  Afghanistan,  is  it  not  now  possible — without  loss 
of  prestige — to  make  over  Chitral  and  its  inhabitants  to 
the  safe  custody  of  the  Amir  of  Cabul  ?  That  sovereign 
is  already  the  custodian  of  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
frontier  which  separates  Afghanistan  from  Central  Asia, 
and  he  can  therefore  be  trusted  in  his  own  interests, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  England,  to  keep  watch  and  ward 
over  an  additional  Pass  leading  from  the  desolate  region 
of  the  Pamirs.  Neville  Chamberlain,  General. 


DIES  DOMINIE. 


I.  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 


WHEN  a  physician  is  accused  of  having  concealed 
fromhis  patient  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  malady, 
he  sometimes  justifies  the  deception  by  asserting  that 
a  revelation  would  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish 
the  disease.  If  we  pursue  this  contention  into  the  domain 
of  the  soul,  it  would  seem  that  Michelet,  who  found  the 
daughters  of  his  generation  maladc  and  told  them  so, 
was  in. a  measure  responsible  for  the  delirium  that  has 
supervened.  In  Michelet’s  day,  however,  and  especially 
in  Michelet’s  land,  la  femme  malade  was  yet  in  the  in¬ 
cipient  stage  of  her  sickness,  and  none  but  he  suspected 
that  all  was  not  well  with  her.  But  since  Michelet  has 
been  with  the  shades,  his  words  have  become  axiomatic 
in  a  way  he  never  dreamed  of,  and  in  this  country,  at 
least,  the  malady  of  modern  woman  is  a  phrase  in  every 
man’s  mouth.  With  the  unconscious  irony  that  per¬ 
meates  the  nomenclature  of  our  time,  the  woman  so 
affected  is  called  “new” — new,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
recent,  strange,  and  unexpected.  She  is  regarded  not  as 
an  evolution  inevitable  as  any  other  natural  profcess,  but 
as  an  excrescence  on  the  face  of  society,  the  fungus-like 


growth  of  a  night.  Because  the  environment  out  of 
which  she  has  arisen  and  the  spiritual  conditions  of  which 
she  is  the  expression  are  not  obvious  to  the  superficial 
critic,  the  new  woman  is  to-day  the  jest  of  every  fool  and 
the  bete  noire  of  every  philosopher.  Her  enemies  will 
have  none  of  her  ;  her  partisans  find  no  fault  in  her  at 
all.  But  neither  of  them  have  ever  swept  their  mind 
clear  of  prejudice  and  sat  down  to  analyze  her  essential 
elements.  And  yet  to  probe  the  motives  of  her  life  were 
to  appreciate  its  significance,  and  to  understand  her 
aspirations  were  to  feel  some  sympathy  with  them.  That 
sympathy  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  promote. 

That  the  present  incarnation  of  the  feminine  spirit  bears 
less  resemblance  to  its  immediate  ancestress  than  to  that 
of  any  previous  generation  is  indisputable.  Our  ideals 
are  not  our  mother’s  ideals,  nor  our  gods  her  gods,  which 
is  not  to  say  that  we  are  bowing  the  knee  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon.  To  put  aside  for  a  moment  the  questions  of 
temperament  and  character,  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
woman  has  been  accomplished  mainly  through  the 
awakening  of  her  intellect  by  means  of  education. 
Taking  the  women  of  the  past  en  masse,  we  can  disin¬ 
tegrate  them  into  body,  a  faint  infusion  of  soul,  and 
nothing  more.  Whatever  intellectual  qualities  the  burden 
of  their  madonnaship  spared  to  them  were  so  mildewed 
by  centuries  of  disuse  that  brain-energy  formed  no  por¬ 
tion  of  their  unleavened  humanity.  They  toiled,  they 
spun,  but  they  did  not  think,  for  man  was  not  disposed 
to  encourage  the  exercise  of  a  function  whose  presence 
he  almost  doubted,  reflecting  that  her  creation  was  a 
mere  afterthought  of  God.  So  on  through  the  cycle  of 
time  passed  the  mother  of  men,  first  a  beast  of  burden  in 
the  uncouth  morn  of  manners,  then  a  thing  “  enskied 
and  sainted,”  when  an  age  of  chivalry  had  dawned  upon 
a  world  that  esteemed  virtue  “  sweeter  than  the  lids 
on  Juno’s  eyes.” 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  the  gradual  alienation 
of  the  sex  from  the  thraldom  of  this  ideal  sentiment. 
For  the  second  time  woman  has  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  although  she  has  not  surely  died,  it 
cannot  yet  be  asserted  that  her  system  has  assimilated 
the  food.  This  spiritual  indigestion  is,  in  fact,  the  malady 
that  has  taken  an  acute  form  since  Michelet  diagnosed 
its  first  symptoms,  and  the  cure,  at  all  events,  is  still  to 
seek.  Among  the  remedies  which  woman  prescribes 
for  herself  work  is  the  commonest.  Of  its  infallibility 
she  is  almost  persuaded,  and  her  faith  in  it  has  indeed 
removed  the  mountain  of  prejudice  which  for  long 
refused  to  associate  the  ideas  of  work  and  woman¬ 
hood.  But  now  the  gate  of  almost  every  industrial  field 
stands  open  so  that  she  may  enter  in,  though  whether 
the  harvest  is  quite  worth  garnering  is  another  matter. 
Women  have  reiterated  their  love  for  work  with  such 
persistence  that  men  at  last  believe  them,  though  the 
woman  is  yet  to  be  born  who  really  loves  work  or  even 
knowledge  as  an  end  in  itself.  She  may  spend  her 
energies  in  the  pursuit  of  an  arduous  career  for 
money,  or  because  her  life  is  empty  without  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  it,  or  even  because  she  can  do  it  better  than 
most  men.  But  to  say  that  she  loves  work  better  than 
liberty  and  leisure  is  a  pathetic  pretence.  Woman 
will  only  clamour  for  work  when  she  cannot  exercise 
the  will  to  live  in  any  other  way.  Life  to  her  means 
play,  though  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  would  rather 
work  than  atrophize.  Surely  the  fact  that  the  New' 
Woman  is  always  trying  to  persuade  herself  that  work 
is  a  blessing  when  she  knows  in  her  heart  of  hearts  it 
is  a  curse,  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  “life’s  little  ironies.” 
It  is  only  just  better  than  the  “  tears,  idle  tears,”  which 
used  to  be  her  portion.  Still  if  the  way  of  work  is  but 
a  via  dolorosa  at  best,  it  is  also  a  path  of  escape.  And 
how  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  those  who  are  passing 
from  the  old  prison-house  to  the  new,  dreaming  the 
while  of  freedom. 

Man  does  not,  however,  take  kindly  to  the  woman- 
worker.  He  resents  her  ink-stained  fingers,  her  paint- 
stained  toilette,  and  her  air  ajfairde  with  a  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  injury.  It  renders  her  dangerously  indifferent  to 
him,  to  his  protecting  arm,  to  his  indisputable  opinion, 
even  to  the  love  which  was  her  whole  existence  in  the 
dear  dead  days  of  her  dependence.  It  makes  him  realize 
all  unwillingly  that,  although  she  was  created  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  God  has  not  forgotten  anything — neither  soul, 
nor  mind,  nor  strength.  Knowledge  may  be  a  curse, 
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ut  it' is  also  a  kingdom,  and  nature  is,  after  such  long 
delays,  fitting  her  hand  to  the  sceptre  and  her  brow  to 
the  crown,  though  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  she  shall 
be.  When  all  is  told  (if  all  ever  is  told  concerning 
woman)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  passion  for  power  is 
burning  the  soul  of  the  modern  maid  away,  though  still 
she  “lets  concealment,  like  a  worm  i’  the  bud,  feed  on 
her  damask  cheek,”  as  Shakespeare  said  of  a  passion 
quite  other.  Women  who  have  beauty  rule  the  world 
remorselessly  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  but 
now  the  women  who  have  it  not  are  learning  to  rule 
in  another  way.  Through  cultivation  the  intellect  has 
developed  its  own  emotions,  which  is  simply  to  say 
that  the  emotional  capacity  of  a  woman  can  be  per¬ 
verted  from  the  service  of  the  senses  to  the  service 
of  the  mind.  By  almost  imperceptible  degrees  the 
attraction  of  art  supersedes  the  attraction  of  actuality 
till  it  ends  by  absorbing  the  whole  being.  ^Esthetic 
passion  can  only  be  indulged  at  the  expense  of  human 
passion,  and  the  sterilization  of  natural  instincts 
follows  as  an  inevitable  result.  At  this  point  man 
begins  to  rail  at  the  sexlessness  of  the  New  Woman. 
He  has  prepared  a  dish  of  love  for  her  since  the 
world  began.  It  is  the  only  plat  he  knows  how  to 
cook,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  has  no  appetite 
for  the  banqyet.  That  it  is  badly  cooked,  so  overdone 
that  no  piquancy  is  left  in  it,  never  occurs  to  him,  nor 
that  woman  has  turned  to  more  ethereal  food  out  of 
sheer  disgust  at  a  diurnal  rechauffe.  If  the  modern  Eve 
is  a  sexless  creature,  man  has  largely  his  own  clumsiness 
to  thank  for  it.  For  the  rest,  she  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  regain  her  moral,  mental,  and  physical  equilibrium. 
Having  starved  for  centuries,  she  has  now  to  recover 
from  the  surfeit  of  intellectual  dainties  to  which  she  has 
helped  herself  with  both  hands.  They  are  so  fresh,  so 
new,  so  fair,  these  sensations  of  the  spirit,  and  upon 
them  is  the  savour  of  life  unto  life. 

Other  incongruities  there  are  which  result  from  this 
maladjustment  of  the  mechanism  of  her  being.  Such 
lack  of  balance  is  common  to  all  imperfect  and  embryonic 
creatures.  To  gain  much  without  losing  much  is  the 
privilege  of  proficiency,  and  the  modern  woman  is  pro¬ 
ficient  in  nothing  save  in  the  art  of  misrepresenting  her¬ 
self.  She  has  become  an  intelligence,  but  she  has  ceased 
to  be  a  delight,  and  the  cultivation  of  her  intellect  has 
been  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  every  grace  of 
person  and  charm  of  manner.  There  is  nothing  essen¬ 
tially  antithetical  between  a  dress  made  by  Doucet  and  a 
love  of  literature,  or  a  good  complexion  and  a  knowledge 
of  Greek  verbs.  The  secret  of  their  reconciliation  in  the 
same  person  woman  has  yet  to  learn.  How  to  pass 
from  ignorance  to  scholarship  without  becoming  “ diable - 
meat  changee  en  route  ”  is  a  problem  which  the  modern 
Corinne  has  not  yet  permitted  to  ruffle  the  sublimity  of 
her  self-esteem.  A  Woman  of  the  Day, 
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THE  CHAMP  DE  MARS. 

N  exhibition  in  which  neither  M.  Degas,  nor  M. 
Gustave  Moreau,  nor  M.  Monet  exhibit  their 
works,  and  in  which  neither  Mr.  Whistler  nor  M. 
Carolus-Duran  have  any  picture  for  the  year,  cannot  be 
said  to  be  really  representative  of  the  best  art  which  is 
being  produced  to-day  in  France:  this  is  the  case  of 
the  exhibition  at  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  yet  to  what 
nfinitely  greater  advantage  does  Parisian  art  appear 
there  than  in  the  galleries  of  the  Champs-Elys^es  !  At  the 
Champ  de  Mars  there  is  much  work  that  is  merely 
commonplace,  and  much  that  is  merely  experimental  ; 
although  even  the  large  and  vague  experiment  of  M.  Car- 
ritbre,  “Theatre  Populaire  ”  (No.  237),  or  the  more  amusing 
Dnes  of  M.  Maurice  Denis,  his  “  Visitation  ”  (N0.409),  for 
j|  instance,  come  as  a  relief,  after  the  unrelieved  vulgarity 
y  ind  cleverness  of  the  Salon.  Yet  neither  experiments  such 
is  these,  interesting  though  they  be,  nor  even  charming 
ind  really  artistic  work,  such  as  that  of  M.  Besnard — 
and  how  admirable  in  its  way  is  his  “  Port  d’ Alger  (au 
crepuscule)  ”  (No.  107) — give  to  these  galleries  their 
note  of  distinction,  but  a  single  work  which  must  always 
be  memorable  in  the  history  of  art,  a  work  in  which  all 
the  finest  and  rarest  qualities  of  art  in  its  most  complex 
and  difficult  aspect  are  to  be  found :  we  allude,  of 
[  ourse,  to  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes’  decorative  painting, 
Les  Muses  inspiratrices  acclament  le  G£nie,  messages 


de  lumi&re  ”  (No.  1027).  This  painting,  which  is  intended 
for  one  of  the  walls  of  the  staircase  in  the  Library  at 
Boston,  appears  to  much  disadvantage,  wanting,  as  it 
does,  its  framework  of  architecture  ;  and  especially  as 
the  space  covered  by  the  picture  is  broken  below,  in  the 
centre,  by  a  doorway,  and  above,  by  the  pendentives  of 
the  vault  of  the  staircase,  which  divide  the  upper  part 
into  a  series  of  five  lunettes.  The  first  impression  which 
this  painting  produces  is  one  of  singular  simplicity  both 
in  design  and  colour  :  except  for  the  sketch  of  blue  sea, 
which  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  it  appears  almost  like  a  painting  in  grisaille.  The 
figures  of  the  Muses,  holding  lyres  in  their  hands,  and 
clad  in  plain,  unadorned  robes  of  white,  rise  from  a 
shore  of  grassy  dunes  to  welcome  the  genius  of  heavenly 
light  in  the  semblance  of  a  winged  youth.  A  few  slender 
trees  of  oak  and  olive  stand  out,  among  the  white  forms 
of  the  Muses,  against  the  level  breadth  of  an  untroubled 
sea  and  sky  ;  the  foreground  is  broken  by  masses  of 
heather  and  bushes  of  laurel  ;  and  two  sculpturesque 
figures  of  women,  heavily  draped,  and  painted  in 
grisaille ,  are  placed  below  the  winged  figure  on  either 
side  of  the  doorway.  Such  are  the  simple  elements  of  a 
picture  of  which  the  treatment  is  no  less  simple,  the 
elaboration  no  less  fastidious. 

That  severity  of  design,  that  scrupulous  avoidance  of 
any  extreme  either  in  tone  or  colour,  which  have 
always  been  characteristic  of  the  works  of  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  are  here  carried  farther  than  in  any  of  his 
previous  works  ;  than  in  the  pictures  of  1877  in  the 
Pantheon,  or  in  the  vast  painting  of  1889  in  the  theatre  of 
the  new  Sorbonne.  Indeed,  the  painting  of  the  Muses  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars  possesses  something  of  that  frugal 
manner  which  has  often  characterized  the  productions  of 
the  great  masters  of  monumental  art,  working  toward  the 
close  of  a  prolonged  life  ;  a  manner  which  comes,  not  so 
much  from  any  poverty  or  failure  of  resource,  as  from  the 
knowledge  and  confidence  which  the  experience  of  a 
long  life  begets  of  immense  powers.  In  the  designs 
which  Michelangelo  in  his  old  age  made  for  his  friends, 
in  the  Samson  Agonistes  of  Milton,  to  cite  great 
instances,  this  frugal  use  of  great  powers  produces  a 
sense  of  profound  strength  united  with  a  sense  of  pri¬ 
mitive  simplicity  :  in  the  painting  of  the  Muses,  that 
grace  and  delicacy,  that  netlete ,  which  are  natural  to  the 
French  genius,  and  which  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
preserves  among  his  most  personal  characteristics, 
coming  in,  save  this  sense  of  great  power  from  any 
suspicion  of  what  is  morbid,  this  effect  of  primitive 
simplicity  from  any  rugged  or  unbeautiful  accent.  Let 
us  especially  observe  the  tone  and  colouring  of 
the  picture,  elements  of  his  design  in  which  this  frugal 
manner  is  employed  with  singular  effect ;  how  nearly 
all  the  colours  approach  to  gray,  excepting  the  white 
and  blue ;  the  white  of  the  gleaming  skirts  of  the 
Muses  ;  the  blue  of  the  level  sea,  stretching  through¬ 
out  the  length  of  the  picture.  Apart  by  itself, 
this  blue  would  appear  colourless  ;  but  in  its  place  in 
the  picture  it  shows  as  the  one  precise  colour,  possessing 
a  singular  effect  of  pallor  and  intensity,  seen,  as 
it  is,  in  contrast  with  the  gray-like  greens  of  the 
foreground  and  the  gray-like  yellows  of  the  sky. 
No  characteristic  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes’  art  has 
been  more  often  misunderstood  than  his  practice  of 
avoiding,  especially  in  his  later  wall-paintings,  any  ex¬ 
treme,  or  even  pronounced,  contrast  of  tone  or  colour. 
This  trait  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  an  arbitrary  manner¬ 
ism,  an  idiosyncrasy  in  which  the  painter  indulges  to  the 
damage  of  his  art ;  whereas  in  nothing  does  M.  Puvis 
de  Chavannes  show  his  knowledge  of  the  architectonic 
conditions  of  mural  painting  as  unmistakably  as  in 
his  treatment  of  this  element  of  design.  In  it  he 
differs  from  the  great  mass  of  French  artists  who 
have  attempted  this  kind  of  decorative  art,  and 
resembles  the  Italian  painters  of  the  Renaissance 
who  worked  in  fresco  and  tempera.  No  one  who 
has  seen  the  wall-paintings  in  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa  could  deny  that  the  frescoes  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli, 
in  which  the  general  tone  of  the  picture  is  rather  light 
than  dark,  and  equable  than  broken,  are  not  beyond  all 
questionmore  decorative  than  thesixteenth-centurv paint¬ 
ings  on  the  north  wall,  in  which  there  are  great  contrasts 
and  great  depth  of  tone.  Again,  the  series  of  historical 
pictures  in  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  shows  a  number  of 
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painting's  by  contemporary  artists,  in  which  this  problem 
of  the  general  tone  of  a  picture  is  variously  treated 
according  to  the  personal  taste  of  the  painter.  Vet 
in  those°paintings  in  which  there  are  great  contrasts 
and  depth  of  tone,  as  in  the  “  Martyrdom  of  St.  Denis  ” 
by  M.  Bonnat,  there  is  the  same  want  of  decorative 
effect,  the  same  sense  that  the  tone  of  the  painting  is  at 
variance  with  the  tone  of  the  surrounding  architecture> 
as  in  the  case  of  the  late  paintings  at  Pisa  ;  while  in  the 
paintings  from  the  life  of  St.  Genevieve  by  M.  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  in  which  the  general  tone  of  the  picture  is 
treated  in  the  same  broad  and  equable  manner  as  in 
the  frescoes  of  Benozzo,  the  decorative  effect,  however 
different  in  its  kind,  is  rich  and  complete,  and  in  entire 
harmony  with  its  architectural  setting. 

No  French  painter  who  has  attempted  the  classic,  the 
monumental,  in  his  art,  has  succeeded  more  completely 
in  avoiding  the  formulas  of  the  grand  manner  than  M. 
Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Since  Giulio  Romano  s  painting, 
“  Le  grande  Sainte  Famille  de  Francois  Ier,”  came  to 
France  as  a  veritable  work  of  Raphael,  and  the  notion 
possessed  French  artists  that  in  the  academic  design  and 
heavy  embrowned  colouring  of  that  picture,  rather  than 
in  the  chaste  gaiety  and  sweet  naturalism  of  “La  Belle 
Jardiniere,”  the  true  Raphael,  veterum  aemulus,  and  the 
pattern  of  classic  art,  were  to  be  found;  no  French  painter, 
not  even  Ingres,  could  wholly  escape  the  mannerisms  of 
the  Academists.  In  the  struggle  which  modern  art  in 
France  has  made  tofree  itself  whollyfrom  such  influences, 
one  painter,  and  one  alone,  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  has 
approached  the  idea  of  classic  painting  from  within, 
admiring  its  sincerity,  its  health,  its  naturalism,  its 
proper  dependence  upon  architecture.  It  is  this  which 
gives  its  immense  distinction  to  his  painting,  which 
renders  his  work,  alone  among  the  works  of  those 
modern  artists  who  have  attempted  monumental  art, 
truly  classic,  resembling  Greek  art,  in  the  sense  that  a 
fresco  by  Masaccio  resembles  Greek  art,  by  reason  of  its 
sincerity,  its  naturalism,  its  care  for  what  Goethe  calls 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  master,  “  Architectonice 
in  its  highest  sense.”  A  mingled  solemnity  and  gaiety 
is  everywhere  present  in  his  work  ;  the  solemnity  of 
perfect  culture,  the  gaiety  of  perfect  health  :  he  works 
with  the  naivete  of  a  child,  for  whom  everything  still 
possesses  an  element  of  surprise.  It  is  the  possession 
of  these  qualities  which  renders  his  work  comparable  to 
the  work  of  the  great  Italians,  and  his  place  in  French 
art  unique  and  splendid. 


OUR  OLDER  POETS. 


THE  public,  we  think,  is  becoming  a  little  tired  of  the 
reiterated  puffing  which  has  been  bestowed  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  on  “  our  younger  poets.”  The 
bardlets  of  the  Bodley  Head  sit  in  a  row,  and  have 
pomatum  rubbed  into  their  heads,  week  after  week,  by 
the  assiduous  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  who  will  presently  skip 
up  beside  them  again  and  expect  to  have  pomatum 
rubbed  into  him.  It  becomes  a  little  sickening  at  last, 
this  making  friends  with  the  Mammon  of  advertisement, 
and  we  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  draw  public 
attention  away  for  a  moment  from  these  garrulous 
youngsters  to  some  of  those  whose  claims  on  our  regard 
have  stood  the  battle  and  the  breeze  a  little  longer.  We 
propose,  very  briefly,  to  suggest  how  much  has  been 
done,  that  is  more  than  creditable,  by  living  English 
poels  who  were  born  more  than  sixty  years  ago.  Silence, 
you  long-haired  young  gentlemen,  and  listen  for  a 
moment  to  your  elders  ! 

It  is  rather  alarming  to  a  middle-aged  reader  to  reflect 
that  Mr.  William  Morris  has  passed  beyond  that  mystic 
line  of  sixty  years.  He  has  only  just  crossed  it,  but  to 
those  who  were  long  accustomed  to  think  of  him  as  one 
of  the  heralds  of  romantic  youth,  the  thought  is  a 
slightly  melancholy  one.  We  hear,  for  the  moment,  but 
little  of  Mr.  Morris  as  a  poet.  He  is  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  harsh  and  boisterous  fashions  of  the  existing 
world  of  letters.  “  The  idle  singer  of  an  empty  day  ”  is 
scarcely  welcome  where  all  the  singers  are  so  busy  and 
the  day  is  so  closely  filled  with  mercantile  enterprise.  Mr. 
Morris,  too,  has  not  been  happy  in  all  his  public  appear¬ 
ances.  He  has  estranged  many  old-fashioned  admirers, 
who  would  gladly  have  supported  him,  by  his  politics, 
grotesque  at  once  and  feeble,  the  politics  of  a  dreamer 


gone  astray  in  our  complex  modern  world.  And  he  ha 
been  silent,  too,  for  many  years,  the  curiously  unequal 
and  faulty  volume  called  “  Poems  by  the  Way,  in 
which  lyrics  of  extreme  beauty  were  mingled  with 
matters  that  were  naught,  itself  being  now  by  no  means 
a  recent  book.  Since  then  he  has  been  a  printer,  and  a 
writer  of  prose  romance,  and  a  socialistic  pamphleteer, 
and  an  art  critic;  but  as  a  poet  he  is  in  suspension.  Who 
is  there  who  remembers  that,  as  long  ago  as  1869,  there 
were  announced  as  almost  ready  for  publication,  those 
“  tales  in  verse,”  “The  Dolphins  and  the  Lovers,  and 
“Amys  and  Amillion  ”  ?  These  the  world  has  never 
seen,  and  if  Mr.  Morris  keeps  them  locked  away  from 
us  in  a  desk,  he  robs  us,  we  are  certain,  of  a  rare 

pleasure.  ,  .  , 

Who  would  not  rejoice  to  read  “The  Dolphins  and 
the  Lovers”?  We  could  almost  construct  it  from  the 
title.  It  would  be  written  (we  feel  sure)  in  slow,  dignified 
rime  royal ,  and  it  would  open  (we  cannot  doubt)  with  a 
description  of  some  melancholy  sea  breaking  on  the 
shores  of  a  green  island  unknown  to  man,  where 
the  Lovers  pace  the  beach,  gazing  into  one  another’s 
eyes,  and  eating  golden  fruits  upon  a  May  morn  ng. 

To  them  arrive  the  Dolphins  (we  seem  to  hear  the 
melodious  lapping  of  the  soft  rhymes),  ploughing  the 
warm  waves  with  their  snouts  and  uttering  strange 
murmurs  of  prophecy.  Mr.  Morris  was  in  those  days, 
and  essentially  remains,  an  enchanter,  a  wandering 
child  of  romance  intoxicated  with  his  own  dreams.  No 
poet  has  filled  his  verse  with  such  a  succession  of  pictures 
as  he,  all  harmonious,  all  refined  and  melancholy,  all 
with  the  dew  of  the  old  world  sparkling  upon  them. 
What  business  has  he,  the  troubadour  of  modern  song, 
to  meddle  with  politics?  The  very  word  seems  to  rub 
some  of  the  gold  dust  from  his  delicate  wings.  He  may 
be  out  of  fashion  now,  but  he  is  one  of  the  very  few 
who  may  rank  with  the  great  narrative  poets  of  England, 
with  Chaucer  and  Dryden  and  Keats.  . 

Three  octogenarians  of  much  distinction  walk  still 
among  our  living  poets.  About  Mr.  Frederick  Tennyson, 
now  approaching  his  ninetieth  year,  there  hangs  the 
magic  of  his  family  name.  His  is  not,  and  has  never 
seemed,  a  strongly  defined  talent.  Without  imitating 
any  one  writer,  Mr.  Tennyson  s  dignified  verse  strikes  us 
as  an  amalgam  of  good  models,  a  poetry  made  up  of 
Wordsworth  and  Landor,  of  Shelley  and  of  his  own 
brother  Alfred.  He  has  carried  the  cultivation  of  the  art 
into  extreme  old  age,  and  is  even  now,  it  is  announced, 
preparing  a  volume  for  publication.  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
is  more  essentially  a  poet.  His  gift,  indeed,  is  so  varied, 
polished,  and  spontaneous,  his  output  so  copious  and 
agreeable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  why  it  has  not 
gained  for  him  more  readers.  He  probably  is  at  this 
moment  more  widely  admired  than  ever  before.  The 
opposite  is  true  of  Mr.  Philip  James  Bailey,  whose 
“  Festus  ”  was  produced,  amid  a  storm  of  plaudits, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago.  Young  readers  will  scarcely 
credit  that  a  poet  still  lives  who  once  appeared  to  be 
dangerous  rival  to  Tennyson  and  to  have  utterly 
quenched  Browning.  Yet  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bailey 
was  at  one  time  great,  and  he  himself  was  the  leader  of 
a  prominent  school. 

A  great  favourite  with  the  public  on  account  of  one 
set  of  qualities,  and  with  an  inner  circle  of  initiated 
lovers  of  poetry  on  account  of  another,  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore  has  never  yet  received  that  definite  position  tc 
which  his  remarkable  genius  entitles  him.  Naturally 
born  to  the  exercise  of  qualities  equally  audacious  anc” 
subtle,  he  chose,  in  all  his  early  work,  to  employ  themesf 
and  measures  so  simple  that  the  Philistines  imagined 
him  to  be  one  of  themselves,  and  cherished  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  quieter  Tupper.  With  gifts  of  versificatior 
second  only  to  the  very  best,  Mr.  Patmore,  out  of  pure 
arrogance,  restricted  himself,  year  after  year,  to  sixe^ 
and  eights,  and  concealed  his  philosophical  sur\ey  Of  | 
the  Earthly  and  the  Heavenly  Love  under  an  allegory  of", 
milksop  deans  and  croqueting  daughters.  We  should* 
that  the  defect  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  genius  was  itsWl 
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disdain  of  popular  instinct  and  its  determination  to  livel 
at  transcendental  heights,  and  we  have  often  wondered  I 
what  could  be  the  feelings  of  so  sardonic  a  personage 
when  he  heard  himself  belauded  as  a  sort  of  pet-lamb 
led  in  a  blue  riband  along  the  milder  declivities  of  Par-  L 
nassus.  Suddenly  he  threw  disguise  aside,  and  in  tf 
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B^Js  ”  of  1868  he  plunged  into  the  subtleties  of 
B^y/rous  metaphysic  and  was  lost  in  an  obscurity  that 
Blme  from  excess  of  light.  The  admirers  of  “The 
Angel  in  the  House  ”  left  him  at  once,  and  there  slowly 
took  their  place  a  circle  of  students  of  a  very  different 
order,  who  perceived  in  him  a  poet  of  the  rarest  spiritual 
austerity,  a  lyrist  of  incomparable  distinction,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  interpreters  of  divine  love  by  the  analogy 
of  human  passion  that  English  literature  has  ever  known. 
When  we  get  far  enough  away  from  Mr.  Patmore  to 
bring  his  apparent  inconsistencies  into  focus,  we  shall 
probably  acknowledge  in  him  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  Victorian  poetry. 

When  Mr.  W.  Morris  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
began  their  work  of  proselytism  at  Oxford,  they  pos¬ 
sessed  a  friend  who  seemed  about  to  share  their  glory. 
But  the  name  of  Richard  Watson  Dixon  has  remained 
obscure  even  to  many  who  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  poetry.  Of  his  six  volumes — the  “Christ’s  Company” 
of  1861  was  the  earliest,  and  the  “Eudocia”of  1888 
remains  the  latest — not  one  attracted  any  general  atten¬ 
tion.  Canon  Dixon  is  crabbed,  thorny,  unprepossessing 
as  a  poet ;  even  the  extraordinary  performance  of  his 
epic  of  “Mano”  in  terza  rima  has  not  attracted  readers. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  poetry  should  be 
widely  enjoyed,  for  enjoyment  has  not  been  its  object. 
Canon  Dixon  is  like  one  of  the  hard  gnomic  poets  of 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  is  like  Henry 
More,  or  Lord  Brooke.  He  is  fated  to  be  neglected, 
but  not  to  be  lost.  To  the  end  of  time  there  will  be  a 
chance  that  some  curious  student  may  unearth  this 
isolated  product  of  the  Victorian  era. 

Lord  de  Tabley,  too,  has  been  writing  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
that  he  has  rather  suddenly  risen  into  recognition. 
After  Mr.  William  Morris  and  Mr.  Patmore,  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  considerable  of  our  older  living  poets. 
Lord  de  Tabley  had  long  failed  to  attract  the  taste  of 
our  age,  which  is  almost  ostentatiously  wedded  to  low 
tones  and  pale  colours,  by  the  splendour  of  his  style, 
which  is  more  jewelled  and  tapestried  than  that  of  any 
other  modern  writer.  Of  his  poetry  that  may  with 
justice  be  repeated  which  was  said  by  Mark  Pattison  of 
Claudian’s  “Rape  of  Proserpine” — “nothing  in  it  is 
named  without  being  carved,  decked,  and  coloured  from 
the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  poet’s  treasury.”  It 
might  be  expected  that  such  elaboration  would  be 
popular — it  certainly  is  when  the  gold  is  tinsel  and  the 
embroidery  shoddy— but  the  public  is  scared  by  real 
magnificence  of  diction.  Lord  de  Tabley,  however,  is 
safe  among  the  English  poets.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
believe  that,  in  their  reduced  tone  and  mannered  grace, 
the  mundane  lyrics  of  Mr.  Frederick  Locker-Lampson 
will  ever  cease  to  hold  a  respectable  place  in  the  lighter 
section  of  our  literature.  In  his  own  way,  a  way  not 
quite  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Praed,  or  Holmes, 
or  of  a  later  master,  he  remains  unique.  We  have  left 
ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  Indian  ballads  of  Sir 
Alfred  Lyall;  of  the  English  lyrics  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin; 
of  the  odes,  sometimes  so  tortured  and  obscure,  but 
often  so  brilliant  in  their  evolution,  of  Mr.  George 
Meredith.  We  have  not  desired  to  make  reservations 
and  detect  blemishes  in  the  writers  we  have  mentioned, 
— that  could  easily  be  done.  For  the  moment  we  are 
appreciative  rather  than  critical,  since  our  object  is  to 
insist,  in  face  of  the  clamorous  self-praise  of  a  handful 
of  very  young  men,  on  the  wealth  of  poetry  produced 
by  those  who  are  no  longer  young,  and  who  are,  after 
all,  but  the  survivors  of  a  splendid  generation.  We 
are  confident  that  from  the  ten  or  twelve  “  older”  poets 
whom  we  have  mentioned  an  anthology  could  be  made 
which,  in  its  variety,  wealth,  and  melody,  would  con¬ 
trast  favourably  with  the  best  work  of  any  later 
generation. 

OPERA  IN  ENGLAND. 

ON  Monday  evening  last  the  Italian  opera  season 
opened  at  Covent  Garden  with  a  merry  rattle  and 
a  bang.  At  eight  o’clock  (or  thereabout)  the  curtain 
rose,  disclosing  not  the  first  scene  of  “  Otello,”  but  a 
bust  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  with  the  limelight  full 
upon  it  and  the  chorus  grouped  around  in  attitudes 
expressive  of  grateful  reverence.  Then  the  band 


struck  up,  the  chorus  joined  in,  and  after  some  moments’ 
noise  I  realized  that  Costa’s  disarrangement  of  the 
melody  known  to  foreign  chorus-singers  as  “  Gott  seff 
ze  Kwen”  was  being  sung  in  broken  English.  Of  course, 
it  is  right  that  after  the  trebles  have  protested  their 
loyalty  in  B  flat  the  altos  should  lisp  theirs  in  F  ;  and  the 
din  in  the  final  verse,  which  permits  every  one  to  sing 
what  he  or  she  likes,  and  in  whatever  key,  is  just  the 
thing  to  put  an  English  audience  in  a  good  humour. 
But  it  is  shocking  bad  art  for  all  that,  and  the  perform¬ 
ance  places  you  in  an  unpleasant  predicament.  If  you 
keep  your  seat  you  are  disloyal  ;  if  you  rise  you  acquiesce 
in  an  insult  to  your  aesthetic  sense  ;  and  on  the  whole, 
perhaps,  you  may  be  forgiven  if  you  go  out  and  pray  that 
this  characteristic  remnant  of  Costa’s  vulgarity  may 
speedily  go  after  Costa.  If  the  English  National  Anthem 
is  indispensable  as  a  prelude  to  Italian  opera,  at  least  let 
us  have  it  in  true  Penny-Reading  fashion.  To  join  in 
Costa’s  version  is  to  flout  the  occupants  of  the  Royal 
box,  a  proceeding  which  every  really  loyal  person  will 
deplore. 

This  particular  bit  of  Costa-mongery  seems  a  small 
matter  to  make  a  fuss  about,  but  it  is  significant  of 
much  that  still  haunts  Italian  opera,  despite  the  Hercu¬ 
lean  efforts  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  to  purge  that  entertain¬ 
ment  of  its  imbecilities  and  banalities.  At  Covent  Garden, 
the  orchestra,  dresses,  and  stagemounting  generally,  pro¬ 
claim  the  year  1895  and  the  reign  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris, 
while  the  singers,  both  soloists  and  chorus,  the  con¬ 
ductors,  and  the  works  performed,  mostly  belong  to  1865, 
and  remind  one  irresistibly  of  the  reign  of  Costa.  Why 
should  the  chorus  jerk  about  the  stage  as  impossibly  as 
badly  worked  marionettes,  and  be  incapable  of  any  gra¬ 
dation  of  tone  between  a  fortissimo  and  a  piano?  Why 
should  the  conductor  annoy  every  one  in  the  theatre 
by  beating  time  so  frequently  on  his  desk  ?  Why  should 
the  bell  ring  so  loudly  and  the  voice  of  the  chorus- 
master  be  heard  behind  the  scenes  ?  These,  too,  are 
apparently  trifles,  but  a  very  small  absurdity  may  spoil 
even  a  great  performance,  and  I  believe  Sir  Augustus 
can  remedy  them  at  once  without  trouble  or  expense. 
As  for  the  singers,  at  any  rate  he  might  make  it  a  rule 
that  no  bows  shall  be  made  before  the  end  of  a  scene, 
and  that  is  about  all  that  any  one  can  do  while  Italian 
singers  are  Italian  singers  ;  for  to  the  Italian  singer  of 
to-day,  as  to  his  forebear  of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago, 
the  opera  is  an  opportunity  of  singing  certain  songs  in 
certain  costumes  and  with  certain — much  too  certain, 
indeed,  quite  inevitable — gestures.  So  long  as  that 
conception  prevails,  so  long  will  the  ladylike  tenor  con¬ 
fide  his  most  delicate  secrets  to  the  gallery,  turning  his 
back  on  his  beloved  for  the  purpose,  so  long  will  his 
beloved  grin  through  her  deathsong,  and  rise  from  her 
dying  couch  to  thank  the  audience  for  their  approval  of 
her  realistic  acting  and  consumptive  voice.  I  am  afraid1 
that  this  sort  of  thing  will  only  disappear  when  we  get 
rid  of  Italian  opera  altogether  ;  and  this  brings  me  to 
my  main  point.  How  is  it  that  in  an  England  given 
over  to  Wagnerism,  in  a  London  where  Wagner  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  generally  triumphant,  where  only  Wagner 
concerts  are  profitable,  we  cannot  get  the  “Niebelung’s 
Ring  ”  nor  the  “  Meistersingers  ”  put  into  the  repertory  ? 
The  answer  is  simply  that  in  so  far  as  we  are  a  musical 
people  at  all  we  are  a  concert-going,  not  an  opera-going, 
people,  and  that  opera  is  kept  alive,  or,  if  you  like,  gal¬ 
vanized,  chiefly  by  people  who  regard  it  as  a  social 
affair,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  by  those  who  wish 
to  hear  music  for  its  own  sake.  The  Covent  Garden 
subscribers  happen  to  like  Mascagni  and  Auber 
better  than  Wagner,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  what 
they  like  ;  while  we,  who  like  Wagner,  wish  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  what  we  like  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Augustus 
Harris.  Only  a  few  of  the  early  operas,  such  as  “  Lohen¬ 
grin,”  draw  big  houses,  and  the  only  plan  of  making 
‘  ‘  T ristan  ”  pay  its  way  is  that  of  putting  a  ‘  ‘  big  ”  singer 
like  Jean  de  Reszke  into  it.  The  Wagner  Society  still 
talks  of  “  cause  ”  :  it  issues  Wagner’s  prose  nonsense 
translated  into  more  nonsensical  “  English,”  it  actually 
sends  subsidies  to  the  profitable  shop  at  Bayreuth,  and 
when  a  Wagner  concert  is  announced  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  wait  until  nearly  every  seat  is  sold,  and  then 
rush  in  with  a  noble  but  superfluous  offer  to  take  all  the 
risk.  This  is  generous  ;  but  you  can  hardly  expect  the 
members,  prominent  or  other,  to  help  in  making 
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Covent  Garden  the  rival  of  Bayreuth.  Never  more 
would  the  doors  of  “  Wahnfried  ”  be  opened  to  them, 
never  more  would  they  be  welcomed  to  afternoon  tea 
with  the  smile  due  to  good  customers  !  By  saying  a 
couple  of  words  the  Wagnerites  could  persuade  Sir 
Augustus  to  mount  all  the  music-dramas,  but  just  for  the 
sake  of  a  smile  they  leave  us,  just  for  a  cup  of  tea.  The 
words  are  left  unspoken,  and  we  must  await  the  growth  of 
popular  taste,  consoling  ourselves  with  the  best  render¬ 
ings  Covent  Garden  can  give  us  of  a  kind  of  opera 
superior  in  a  few  respects  to  the  opera  of  Costa’s  day, 
and  certainly  inferior  in  many  to  the  opera  of  Handel’s 
day. 

For  the  old  form  had  at  least  the  saving  merit  of  con¬ 
sistency.  The  absurd  convention  was  frankly  accepted  for 
the  sake  of  the  songs.  If  the  tenor  were  eaten  by  “  an 
allegory  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,”  and  sang  a  lovely  song 
as  he  went  down,  every  one  knew,  but  no  one  felt,  the 
absurdity  ;  and  if  an  encore  were  demanded  and  the 
beast  disgorged  and  then  re-devoured  the  tenor,  that 
was  accepted  too  ;  for  the  song  was  the  thing,  and  the 
play  merely  the  opportunity  for  the  song.  Then  Gluck 
“reformed”  the  old  form  by  introducing  just  sufficient 
common  sense  to  make  the  convention  patently  prepos¬ 
terous  to  every  one  save  those  who  were  brought  up  in 
the  opera-house  and  wrote  operas  ;  and  the  history  of 
Italian  opera  since  that  time  is  the  history  of  a  mistake — 
a  mistake  which  only  the  genius  of  Gluck  himself  and 
Mozart  could  render  tolerable.  The  latest  endeavours 
of  Boito,  Verdi,  and  Leoncavallo  to  graft  Wagnerian 
dramatic  development  upon  the  Italian  form,  to  throw 
away  the  convention  yet  keep  it,  have  resulted  in  a  hybrid 
which  has  its  interest,  undoubtedly,  but  hardly  an  artistic 
interest.  Consider  Verdi’s  “  Otello,”  with  which  the 
season  opened  so  brilliantly  on  Monday.  There  you 
have  as  powerful  a  libretto  as  an  old-fashioned  Italian 
with  a  hot  brain  and  a  keen  eye  for  effect  could  conceive. 
It  is  Shakespeare’s  “  Othello  ”  with  all  the  accessories 
swept  away  that  would  be  obstructive  in  an  opera.  The 
real  motive  power  of  the  drama,  Otello’s  morbidly 
childish  jealousy,  is  clearly  felt  throughout,  and  the 
action  rushes  on  with  irresistible  energy  to  the  final 
tragedy.  A  Wagner  with  an  eye  for  character  might 
have  done  something  with  such  a  story.  But  Verdi 
rarely  keeps  a  grip  of  it  for  five  consecutive  minutes. 
Either  he  is  trifling,  as  in  the  first  act,  or  merely 
uproarious,  as  in  the  second,  or,  as  in  the  last, 
prettily  pathetic.  The  best  parts  occur  when  he  lets 
himself  go  in  the  style  he  really  understands,  speaks  in 
the  idiom  that  is  native  to  him.  When  he  puts  on  the 
banjo  accompaniment,  and  writes  a  genuine  melody,  he 
often  by  sheer  force  of  genius  gets  an  effect  analogous 
to  that  Bach  got  with  the  old  German  chorales, 
though  Verdi’s  effects  are  far  less  splendid.  But  when 
all  is  said,  “  Otello  ”  is  less  a  music-drama  than  a 
drama  with  music.  Everything  depends  on  the  drama 
and  the  principal  singers,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said 
of  the  music  is  that  it  sometimes  helps  a  little  and  is  rarely 
a  positive  nuisance.  Tamagno  is  so  prodigiously  fine 
an  actor  in  the  part  of  Otello  that  the  ordinary  occupant 
of  the  gallery  may  readily  credit  the  effect  he  produces  to 
the  composer,  which  is  a  little  unfair.  The  Iago  of  Monday 
was  too  good-natured  to  count  for  much  ;  but  Albani 
helped  to  keep  the  drama  alive.  She  occasionally  scooped 
up  a  note  painfully ;  but  for  the  most  part  she  sang artistic¬ 
ally,  and,  extraordinary  though  it  may  seem,  acted  with 
appropriate  farce  and  feeling,  in  spite  of  her  mannerisms. 
And  after  all  was  over,  after  Tamagno  had  rolled  dead 
across  the  stage,  and  the  curtain  fell,  and  he  came  up  so 
quickly,  smiling,  on  the  other  side  that  I  believe  he  rolled 
too  far  and  was  making  the  best  of  the  situation,  I  knew 
I  had  enjoyed  the  evening,  and  knew  also  that  my  enjoy¬ 
ment  was  far  more  due  to  the  singers  than  to  the  com¬ 
position.  Boito’s  “  Mefistofele,”  given  on  Tuesday,  is 
as  much  finer  and  truer  in  conception  than  “  Otello  ”  as 
it  is  coarser  and  falser  in  execution.  It  is  a  made  opera: 
I  will  take  my  oath  that  not  a  phrase  of  it  came  up  wild, 
as  Wagner  said.  Every  spot  of  colour  is  admirably 
placed,  only  the  colour  itself  is  often  very  far  from 
admirable.  Unfortunately,  also,  neither  Mefistofele 
nor  Faust  was  played  by  the  right  singer.  Plangon 
is  excellent  in  most  parts,  but  Mefistofele  is  not  one 
of  them.  What  a  weird  notion  is  that  of  the 
Grey  Friar  wandering  about  “spectrally”  and  hardly 
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distinguishable  from  the  rising  evening  mists  ,ig 
how  completely  Plan^on  ruined  it,  first  by  swin^,  . 
ponderously  round  the  stage  like  a  ridiculous  old  genu  . 
man  out  for  a  constitutional  in  his  dressing-gown,  then 
by  coming  down  to  the  footlights  and  poking  his  nose 
into  Faust’s  mouth.  Boito  is  responsible  for  the  whistling 
nonsense  later  on  in  the  act,  but  De  Lucia  made  it 
unnecessarily  comic  by  stopping  his  ears  with  his  fingers. 
Plancjon’s  singing  was  always  too  heroic  for  Mefistofele. 
De  Lucia  sang  his  best  in  the  last  act,  but  he  seldom 
acted  well,  and  in  the  epilogue  he  ceased  to  die  for  a  few 
moments  to  acknowledge  the  plaudits  of  the  gallery. 
However,  he  partly  redeemed  his  shortcomings  by  not 
spoiling  the  one  scene  in  the  opera  where  the  music  is  as 
fine  as  the  situation  demands — the  prison  scene,  with  the 
infinitely  touching  “  Lontano,  lontano,  lontano.”  There, 
perhaps,  Miss  Macintyre  became  a  little  too  pathetic  for 
one’s  nerves,  but  on  the  whole  her  conception  of  Margherita 
wasbalanced,  consistent,  full-blooded,  and  shesang  some¬ 
times  exquisitely,  and  never  with  less  than  a  sense  of  her 
part.  And  again,  when  all  is  said,  I  must  own  that  with 
the  exception  of  that  one  scene  the  opera  left  me  more 
indifferent  than  even  “Otello.”  I  was  interested,  cer¬ 
tainly,  for  the  composer  is  an  interesting  man  in  all  he 
does,  but  moved  only  once  and  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
old-fashioned  style  is  Boito’s  as  well  as  Verdi’s  language ; 
he  has  never  acquired  the  idiom  of  modern  German 
music,  and  in  music,  as  in  literature,  only  idiomatic 
speech  makes  artistic  effect.  I  need  only  add  that  the 
band,  although  it  made  slips,  was  very  good  indeed  for 
the  opening  nights  of  the  season,  and  that  the  mounting 
was  sufficiently  gorgeous,  especially  in  the  Brocken 
scene.  There  will  be  little  or  nothing  to  complain  of  if 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  will  clear  out  the  Costa-mongery 
above-mentioned.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  TWO  LATEST  COMEDIES. 

“  The  Home  Secretary.”  An  original  modern  play  by 
R.  C.  Carton.  Criterion  Theatre.  7  May,  1895. 
“The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines,  and  how  Mr.  Jorgan 
preserved  the  morals  of  Market  Pewbury  under  very 
trying  circumstances.”  An  original  comedy  in  three 
acts.  By  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  St.  James’s  Theatre. 
11  May,  1895. 

I  MUST  not  stop  to  make  an  exordium  before  dealing 
with  Mr.  Carton’s  play,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
forgetting  it  so  rapidly  that  in  another  half-hour  it  may 
all  have  escaped  me.  I  must  in  fairness  add  that  I  did 
not  see  it  very  well,  because,  though  there  are  only  two 
pillars  in  the  Criterion  theatre  that  you  cannot  see  round, 
and  consequently  only  two  stalls  from  which  the  stage 
is  not  visible,  I  was  placed  in  one  of  those  two  stalls. 
That  is  the  worst  of  having  a  reputation  as  a  critic  of 
acting.  They  place  you  behind  an  obstacle  which  pre¬ 
vents  you  from  seeing  more  than  one  person  at  a  time, 
calculating  that  since  you  will  always  keep  your  eye  on 
the  actor-manager,  your  attention  will  be  concentrated 
on  him  by  the  impossibility  of  your  seeing  any  one  else. 
This  time,  however,  Mr.  Wyndham  had  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  to  show  me.  There  was  no  character  for  him  to 
create,  and  consequently  nothing  for  him  to  do  that 
was  more  than  the  merest  routine  for  an  actor  of  his 
accomplishment.  Though  supposed  to  be  a  Home 
Secretary,  he  presented  us  with  exactly  the  sort^  of 
Cabinet  Minister  who  never  goes  to  the  Home  Office. 
I  fancy  he  has  formed  his  political  style  on  the  Foreign 
Office,  or  the  Colonial  Office,  perhaps  even  on  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  and  is  under  the  erroneous  impression  that 
the  same  sort  of  thing  would  do  for  the  comparatively 
popular  Home  Office.  But  at  all  events,  Mr.  Wyndham 
knows  more  about  Home  Secretaries  than  Mr.  Carton  : 
in  fact,  he  could  not  possibly  know  less.  Mr.  Carton  has 
a  secondhand  imagination  and  a  staggering  indifference 
to  verisimilitude.  Inspired  by  Miss  Neilson’s  appearance 
in  the  play  of  “  An  Ideal  Husband  ”  as  the  beautiful  wife 
who  is  too  truthful  to  approve  of  all  the  official  utterances 
of  the  Cabinet  Minister  whom  she  has  rashly  married, 
he  shoots  Miss  Neilson  on  to  the  stage  in  that  relation 
to  Mr.  Wyndham,  with  nothing  better  to  account  for 
her  domestic  unhappiness  than  the  articles  in  the  Oppo¬ 
sition  papers.  Imagine  Mrs.  Asquith’s  domestic  peace 
being  shattered  by  an  article  in  the  St.  James's  Gazette! 
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_y/e st  of  the  play  is  of  less  recent  origin  ;  but  one  need 
W-/"°  further  back  than  “  The  House  in  the  Marsh,”  or 
F/Captain  Swift,”  in  tracing  the  descent  of  Dangerfield 
The  Anarchist.  Anything  more  wantonly  nonsensical 
than  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Carton  rearranges  the  facts  of 
English  society  and  politics  so  as  to  represent  Dangerfield 
as  being  engaged  in  a  deadly  duel  of  the  Pompey  and 
Caesar  kind  with  the  Home  Secretary,  would  be  hard  to 
cite.  As  to  all  the  stuff  about  mighty  secret  brother¬ 
hoods,  and  abysses  of  revolution  opening  at  the  feet  of 
society,  I  invite  Mr.  Carton  to  manufacture  his  plays  in 
future  out  of  some  less  mischievous  kind  of  absurdity. 

Apart  from  this  serious  bearing  of  the  play  on  life,  it 
is  amusing  enough  to  hear  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  at  a 
West-end  theatre  spouting  the  stalest  commonplaces  of 
the  Socialist  platforms  with  the  full  approval  of  the 
audience.  No  fashionable  dramatist’s  library  will  hence¬ 
forth  be  complete  without  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hyndman’s 
“England  for  All.”  Mr.  Brookfield  contributes  one 
of  those  little  imitations  of  social  types  of  which  he  is 
fond.  They  are  amusing  ;  and  they  fulfil  two  indispens¬ 
able  conditions  :  to  wit,  they  impress  the  public  as  being 
all  different  from  one  another,  thereby  creating  a  high 
estimate  of  Mr.  Brookfield’s  skill  and  versatility  ;  and 
they  are  all  exactly  alike,  so  that  the  public  has  only  one 
taste  to  acquire  for  them.  Miss  Julia  Neilson  plays  very 
much  better  than  in  “An  Ideal  Husband.”  In  that 
comedy  she  made  the  worst  of  a  good  part  :  in  this,  she 
made  the  best  of  an  indifferent  one,  though  it  was  hard 
on  her  to  have  to  sit  down  and  examine  her  mind  and 
conscience  very  slowly  just  when  the  audience  had 
finally  made  up  their  minds  that  Mr.  Carton  had 
fashioned  her  perfectly  hollow.  In  fact,  the  less  interest¬ 
ing  both  the  Home  Secretary  and  his  wife  became, 
the  more  slowly  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Miss  Neilson  had 
to  play,  in  order  to  make  the  final  scene  at  least 
mechanically  impressive.  The  effect  was  a  little  trying. 
The  comedy  scenes,  which  are  laughable  enough,  were 
child’s  play  tp  Miss  Mary  Moore,  Miss  Maud  Millet,  Mr. 
de  Lange,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop;  and  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller  would  hardly  thank  me  for  compliments  on  a 
performance  so  easily  within  his  powers  as  the  imper¬ 
sonation  of  Captain  Swift  Dangerfield.  Mr.  Sidney 
Brough’s  part  enabled  him  to  show  that  rare  quality  of 
his  of  being  at  the  same  time  a  very  “  useful  ”  actor 
and  a  very  attractive  one.  On  the  whole,  “The  Home 
Secretary  is  a  well  acted,  well  staged,  occasionally  en¬ 
tertaining,  and  hopelessly  slovenly  play. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  comedy  with  the  nineteen- 
word  title,  affords  material  for  the  social  essayist  rather 
than  the  dramatic  critic,  being  avowedly  an  object- 
lesson  in  British  lower  middle-class  hypocrisy.  And  the 
attack  is  not  the  usual  sham  attack  of  the  stage  moralist : 
it  is  courageous,  uncompromising,  made  with  sharp 
weapons,  and  left  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  run 
away  at  the  end.  When  Mr.  Jones  appeared  before  the 
curtain  several  persons  howled  piteously,  like  dogs  who 
had  been  purposely  run  over.  Every  play  which  is  a 
‘criticism  of  contemporary  life,  must,  if  it  is  an  honest 
play,  involve  a  certain  struggle  with  the  public.  Accord- 
ingly,  Mr.  Jones  was  not  so  unanimously  applauded 
when  the  curtain  fell  on  poor  Mr.  Jorgan’s  very  mixed 
“triumph”  as  Mr.  Pinero  was  after  Mrs.  Ebbsmith 
pulled  the  Bible  out  of  the  fire.  But  his  courage  was 
respected  ;  and  there,  I  think,  he  had  the  advantage  of 
Mr.  Pinero. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  Mr.  Jones’s  plays  are  far 
more  faulty  than  those  of  most  of  his  competitors, 
exactly  as  a  row  of  men  is  more  faulty  than  a  row  of 
lampposts  turned  out  by  a  first-rate  firm.  His  qualities 
are  creative  imagination,  curious  observation,  inventive 
humour,  originality,  sympathy,  and  sincerity  ;  and  the 
risks  of  trusting  to  these  are,  like  the  rewards,  very 
great.  .  It  is  safer  and  cheaper  to  depend  on  the 
taste,  judgment,  instinct  for  fashion  and  knowledge 
of  the  stage  and  the  public,  by  which  plays  can 
be  constructed  out  of  ready-made  materials,  and 
guaranteed  to  pass  an  evening  safely  and  smoothly, 
instead  of,  like  the  real  live  work  of  Mr.  Jones,  rousing 
all  sorts  of  protests  and  jarring  all  sorts  of  prejudices, 
besides  disgusting  the  professorial  critics  and  amateurs 
by  its  impenitent  informality.  And  then,  Mr.  Jones, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Dickens,  plays  every  sort 
of  extravagant  and  fanciful  trick  with  his  characters,  in- 
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venting  insane  names  for  them,  making  them  express 
themselves  in  the  most  impossible  way,  and  sometimes 
exasperating  dull  and  literal  people  beyond  all  bounds. 
Thus,  in  “  The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines,”  we  have 
such  a  freak  as  Thomas  Blagg,  the  butcher’s  boy, 
clearly  of  the  family  of  Trabb’s  boy,  of  immortal 
memory  ;  and  with  him  are  a  Pumblechookian  band  of 
local  tradesmen,  who  are  not  humanity  simple  and 
direct,  but  humanity  made  fun  of.  Still,  if  the 
details  are  outrageous,  the  general  effect  is  mostly 
right ;  lor  Mr.  Jones  knows  his  Market  Pewbury  well 
enough  to  joke  with  it.  On  the  subject  of  Art  I  find 
him  less  convincing.  His  identification  of  it  with  the 
sort  of  Epicurean  philosophy  which  is  always  at  daggers 
drawn  with  Puritanism  is  roughly  true  to  life— suffi¬ 
ciently  so,  at  all  events,  for  dramatic  purposes.  But  his 
identification  of  Puritanism  with  Philistinism  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  fundamental  confusion.  A  Philistine  is  a 
prosaic  person  whose  artistic  consciousness  is  un¬ 
awakened  and  who  has  no  ideals.  A  Puritan  is  no 
doubt  often  at  the  same  disadvantage  as  the  Philistine 
in  respect  of  his  insensibility  to  Art;  but  he  is  a  fanatical 
idealist,  to  whom  all  stimulations  of  the  sense  of  beauty 
are  abhorrent ;  because  he  is  only  conscious  of  them  in 
so  far  as  they  appeal  to  his  sex  instinct,  which  he  regards 
as  his  great  enemy.  However,  it  is  not  this  point  that 
Mr.  Jones  has  missed  ;  for  his  Mr.  Jorgan,  though 
called  a  Philistine,  corresponds  exactly  to  a  Puritan. 
Even  when  Sir  Valentine  Fellowes,  a  thorough  Philis¬ 
tine,  is  put  in  opposition  to  the  Philistines  and  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  Willie  Hesslewood  the  painter,  he  remains 
nevertheless  as  lifelike  a  Philistine  as  Mr.  Jorgan  is  a 
Puritan ;  so  that  one  is  tempted  to  ask  whether  it 
matters  what  the  twain  are  called,  since  the  author’s 
method  of  working  upon  life  instead  of  upon  theories  of 
society  and  canons  of  art  seems  sure  to  save  him  from 
anything  worse  than  a  confusion  of  names.  But  thought 
has  its  empire  after  all  ;  and  when  Mr.  Jones  claims  the 
sympathy  of  the  audience  for  the  Philistine  as  against 
the  Puritan,  the  Puritan  snatches  the  sympathy"  from 
him  ;  for  the  idealist,  being  the  higher  if  more  dan¬ 
gerous  animal,  always  does  beat  the  Philistine.  A 
picture  of  a  Bacchante  is  exhibited  on  the  stage,  with 
its  back  to  the  audience,  an  arrangement  which  gives  it 
away  from  the  beginning  as  not  fit  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Jorgan  the  Puritan,  having  no  artistic  sense,  denounces 
the  artist  as  a  mere  pandar,  and  the  picture  as  an 
artifice  to  make  men  more  sensual.  Sir  Valentine’s 
defence  is  in  effect  “Why  not?  Life  would  not  be 
worth  living  unless  people  are  allowed  to  sow  a  few  wild 
oats,  as  I  do  occasionally  ;  and  if  you  interfere  with  my 
pleasures  I’ll  spend  my  income  on  the  Continent  instead 
of  in  your  shops.”  Mr.  Jones’s  instinct  for  character 
led  him  rightly  to  make  Sir  Valentine  take  that  line. 
But  what  chance  is  there  of  the  audience  taking  his 
side?  They  must  feel,  as  I  feel,  that  the  Puritan’s 
attitude  is  more  respectable  than  the  Philistine’s.  If 
Art  were  really  a  matter  of  Bacchante  pictures  painted 
by  amorous  young  artists  from  rapscallionly  little 
models,  to  be  defended  only  by  easygoing  men  of 
pleasure  and  cynical  old  society  ladies  who  regard 
men  as  incurable  voluptuaries,  then  surely  we  should 
all  say  Amen  to  Mr.  Skewett’s  “  Burn  it,  I  say.  Burn 
it;  and  have  done  with  the  iniquity.”  The  fact  is, 
Mr.  Jones,  revelling  in  his  characters  and  scenes  and 
dialogues,  and  keen  on  the  scent  of  the  narrowness  and 
hypocrisy  of  Market  Pewbury,  has  not  got  up  his  case 
thoroughly  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  plan  of  action 
which  he  has  invented,  with  its  studio  machinery  and  its 
substitution  of  a  picture  for  a  question  of  conduct,  does 
not  strike  one  as  being  quite  the  right  plan  ;  whilst 
Market  Pewbury  is  left,  after  all,  with  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

The  acting  is  hardly  as  good  as  the  play.  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander’s  comedy  is  too  smart  :  Sir  Valentine  is  never 
really  distressed  or  at  a  loss,  as  he  certainly  ought  to  be 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act.  Mr.  Waring,  as  Jorgan, 
is  admirable  in  action  ;  but  before  he  gets  to  work,  it  is 
plain  that  the  part  does  not  naturally  fit  him.  Mr. 
Esmond’s  Willie  Hesslewood  is  perhaps  the  most  entirely 
successful  of  all  the  impersonations  involved,  except 
Miss  Juliette  Nesville’s  immense,  irresistible  Sally 
Lebrune.  Mr.  Jones  has  carried  out  the  idea  of  this 
character  to  a  hair’s  breadth  ;  and  the  disadvantage  at 
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which  the  young  woman’s  entire  and  perfect  worthless¬ 
ness  puts  all  the  more  respectable  characters  is  of  the 
essence  of  comedy.  Lady  Monckton  s  work  is  less 
interesting  to  the  audience  than  technically  important  to 
the  play  ;  and  only  the  expert  can  be  expected  to  appre¬ 
ciate  how  very  well  she  does  it.  Miss  Elliott  Page  was 
quite  ladylike  and  natural  as  Alma  Suleny  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  only  thanks  she  got  for  not  overdressing  her¬ 
self  and  forcing  the  significance  of  every  sentence  was  a 
sense  that  she  was  underacting.  She  certainly  added 
nothing  to  her  part,  an  omission  which  would  be  rather 
serious  in  some  plays,  since  nothing  plus  nothing  equals 
nothing  ;  but  it  did  not  matter  with  Mr.  Jones  as 
the  author.  The  half-dozen  little  sallies  of  character¬ 
acting  which  filled  up  the  stage  with  the  Puritans  of 
Market  Pewbury  were,  of  course,  easily  and  amusingly 
done  ;  but  they  were  too  funny  and  too  intentional  to 
be  convincing,  and  the  total  effect  was  only  made 
credible  by  the  acting  of  Mr.  Waring.  G.  B.  S. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  is  nothing  of  importance  to  record  in  the 
Money  Market,  and  rates  remain  unchanged,  in 
spite  of  a  slight  hardening  tendency  owing  to  some 
inquiry  for  gold  for  export  to  New  York.  The  bullion 
movements  at  the  Bank  of  England  are  trifling, 
and  no  change  has  occurred  in  the  Bank  rate.  Indian 
Council  bills  have  been  allotted  at  slightly  enhanced 
rates.  There  has  been  very  little  business  in  bar  silver  ; 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  dull. 

Throughout  the  Stock  Exchange  depression  has  ruled 
in  almost  every  department,  and  is  chiefly  due  to  trouble 
in  the  Mining  Markets,  which  caused  a  very  uneasy  feel¬ 
ing.  As  no  encouragement  was  received  from  either 
the  Continent  or  New  York,  a  general  and,  in  some 
cases,  severe  fall  has  taken  place. 

Consols  show  a  decline  of  \  per  cent  and  Colonial 
Securities  are  lower,  the  chief  fall  being  in  Newfoundland 
3'  per  cents.  Home  Rails  suffered  a  sharp  relapse.  The 
traffics  of  the  heavy  lines  exhibit  the  following  decrease  : 
The  Midland,  £30,845;  theGreat  Western,  £26,410  ;  the 
North-Western,  £23,376;  the  Great  Northern,  £10, 140 ; 
the  “Leeds,”  £6463;  the  North-Eastern, £5625;  and  the 
Sheffield,  £^73.  The  Caledonian,  however,  increased 
£5238.  a,.d  the  North  British  £2381.  These  returns  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  week  in  1894, 
which  embraced  a  portion  of  the  Whitsuntide  long-, 
distance  traffic.  The  earnings  of  the  Scotch  lines  are 
more  favourable. 

The  chief  falls  have  taken  place  in  the  passenger 
stocks  of  the  Southern  Railways,  Brighton  A  losing 
South-Eastern  A  2  and  Chatham  Second  Preference  3^* 
This  latter  was  affected  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice 
Mathews  in  the  action  brought  by  Mr.  Nicholson 
against  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Company. 
Mr.  Nicholson’s  contention  was  that  upon  several 
occasions  he  had  been  overcharged  35.  4 d.  for  his  first- 
class  fare  between  London  and  Calais.  The  maximum 
fare  at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  mile  on  the  seventy-nine 
miles  between  Victoria  and  Dover  would  amount  to 
igs.  9 d. ,  which,  with  the  addition  of  85.  for  the  passage 
across  the  Channel,  and  2s.  5 d.  for  harbour  dues  and  the 
conveying  of  passengers’ luggage  from  the  Admiralty 
Pier  on  board  the  steamers,  would  come  to  £1  105.  2d., 
instead  of  £ 1  13s.  6 d.  at  present  charged  by  the 
Company.  The  Judge  held  that  all  the  Company  could 
charge  for  the  single  first-class  railway  journey  from 
Victoria  to  Calais  was  the  statutory  3 d.  per  mile.  If 
the  reduction  of  3s.  4 d»  per  head  were,  applied  to  the 
200,000  passengers  who,  the  secretary,  in  his  evidence, 
stated,  were  carried  between  London  and  Calais,  it 
would  mean  an  annual  difference  to  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  of  over 
£30,000.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  decision 
does  not  affect  the  return  tickets,  which  are  at  present 
issued  at  a  figure  much  below  the  maximum,  and  also 
that  it  only  refers  to  first-class  single  fares.  This  ruling 
will  therefore  not  affect  the  Company  so  much  .as  at 
first  sight  appears,  since  the  number  of  single  Jackets 


issued  is  not  large.  If  the  decision  be  sustained,  i 
also  affect  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  which  is  bo  ^ 
by  agreement  to  charge  the  same  fares  as  the  Londo 
Chatham,  and  Dover. 

Foreign  Government  Securities  were  weakened  by 
large  sales  both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  South  Americans,  underwent  a  genei  al 
decline.  Argentines  rose  on  the  announcement  that 
the  instalment  falling  due  on  the  railway  guarantees  has 
been  duly  paid.  The  American  Market  has  been  no 
exception  to  the  general  weakness,  which  is  owing  to 
heavy  realizations  with  the  object  of  securing  profits :  the 
expected  improvement  in  trade  has,  indeed,  been  far 
too  heavily  discounted.  The  chief  falls  have  taken  place 
in  Milwaukees,  Denver  Preferred,  Unions  and  Northern 
Pacific  Preference.  The  United  States  Loan  is  at  io., 
premium.  Canadians  are  also  a  trifle  lower,  and 
Mexican  Rails  have  been  decidedly  flat. 

The  Mining  Market  has  been  disturbed  by  the  prospect 
of  further  failures  at  the  next  settlement.  Pressure  has 
been  put  upon  holders  to  realize  for  fear  of  difficulty  in 
carrying  over  for  the  next  long  account,  which  is  nineteen 
days.  In  addition  to  this,  M.  Aubert,  the  French 
Consul  at  Pretoria,  has  made  a  foolishly  alarming 
report,  condemning  all  Transvaal  gold  enterprises,  an 
French  holders  appear  to  have  taken  fright. .  The  effect 
will  be  to  shake  out  weak  holders  ;  but  in  the  case 
of  such  stocks  as  “  Chartereds,”  East  Rands,  and  Van 
Rhyns,  investors  will  probably  absorb  them  at  present 
prices. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is  in  a  bad  way  ;  the 
increase  in  the  receipts  is  very  disappointing.  The  Com¬ 
pany  is  short  of  ready  money,  and  all  the  revenue  wi  e 
swallowed  up  by  charges  for  maintenance  and  dredging. 
The  Corporation  of  Manchester  is  being  asked  to  come 
again  to  the  rescue,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  rate¬ 
payers  will  sanction  the  advance  of  any  more  money. 
The  matter  will  come  up  for  discussion  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Council.  The  directors  ought  to  tace 
the  music  ”  and  take  the  shareholders  into  their  con¬ 
fidence,  as  time  is  pressing.  Besides,  £i  ,359-°°°  b  irs. 
Mortgage  4  per  cent  debentures  become  due  tor  repay¬ 
ment  on  1  January  1896.  It  is  true  that  the  holders  have 
a  right  to  convert  this  into  3!  per  cent  stock,  but  unless 
the  position  materially  improves  they  are  very  likely  to 
insist  upon  repayment  in  cash. 

M.  Ribot  has  presented  his  Budget  for  1896  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  it  again  shows  a  deficit  ot  over 
£2, 000, 000.  The  Madagascar  campaign  is  not  Provl<Jf;a 
for  in  the  Budget ;  nearly  £3,000,000  were  added  to  the 
already  enormous  floating  debt  for  that  specia  purpose. 
Of  this  credit  the  amount  of  £1,500,000  bas  already 
been  expended,  though  the  campaign  has  hardly  com¬ 
menced,  and  should  it  prove  of  long  duration,  £3,000,000 
may  easily  prove  insufficient.  One  of  the  new  taxes  is^ 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  employers  of  servants.  It  is  to 
be  progressive  in  the  sense  that  the  larger  the  estabhs  - 
ment  the  heavier  the  tax  will  be  :  for  instance,  30  tr.  is  to 
be  paid  for  a  butler,  for  a  butler  and  coachman  90  tr., 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  footman  180  fr.  Such  taxes 
will  be  difficult  to  assess  and  costly  to  collect.  Duties 
on  horses  and  carriages  are  also  to  be  increased  on  a 
progressive  scale,  and  the  stamp  duties  on  foreign  oc 
Exchange  securities  are  to  share  in  the  rise  of  taxation. 
At  present  these  securities  enjoy  a  more  favourable 
position  than  French  Shares  or  Bonds,  which  are  now 
charged  42  centimes  per  cent  of  their  nominal  value, 
whilst  foreign  securities  have  only  to  pay  this  amount 
when  they  are  represented  by  a  responsible  agent  resident 
in  France.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  the  duty  to  2  tr.  per 
cent,  on  the  nominal  value,  and  to  renew  this  duty  every 
five  years  in  the  case  of  the  Bonds  or  Shares  being  sold 
on  the  Bourse.  The  change  applies  to  the  shares  of 
foreign  Companies.  For  foreign  Government  Stocks 
the  duty  will  be  only  1  per  cent.  Algerian  taxation  is 
estimated  to  produce  an  income  of  4,000,000  tr.,  and  a 
further  1,200,000  fr.  is  to  be  provided  by  augmenting 
the  duty  on  playing-cards,  those  used. in  clubs  being 
taxed  higher  than  those  used  in  ordinary  establish¬ 
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NEW  ISSUES. 


.he  Bardoc  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  East  Coolgardie, 
West  Australia. 

On  taking-  up  this  prospectus  we  were  struck  by  two 
facts  which  were  difficult  to  reconcile.  The  first  was 
that  among  the  directors’  names  was  Richard  Gory, 
Esq.,  T.P.,  colliery  proprietor,  of  Cory  Brothers  &  Go., 
Limited,  London  and  Cardiff,  and  the  discordant  fact 
was  a  notice  flaunted  on  the  prospectus,  and  taken  irom 
the  Coolgardie  Miner ,  about  this  Bank  of  England  mine 
at  Bardoc,  in  which  we  are  told  of  “  lumps  of  pure  gold 
.  gold  cubes  or  crystals,”  and  asked  to  believe  that 
“  the  last  shot  put  in”  blew  out  magnificent  specimens, 
containing  pieces  of  pure  gold  ranging  from  on®  .°^nc® 
to  one  pound  in  weight.  Now  the  name  of  Mr.  Richard 
Cory  commands  respect,  and  we  venture  to  believe  that 
such  statements  as  the  above,  even  if  they  were  made 
on  better  authority  than  that  of  the  Coolgardie  Herald , 
deserve  nothing  but  contempt.  .  Let  us  look  inside  the 
prospectus,  and  see  whether  it  tends  to  increase 
our  esteem  for  Mr.  Cory’s  name  and  judgment.  First  o 
Ml  we  are  forced  to  remark  that  the  prospectus  is  ill 
drawn;  it  begins  thus:  “This  Company  has  been 
formed  to  acquire  the  lease  of  the  mine  known  as 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  adjoining  property  to 
the  south,”  and  so  forth,  and  nowhere  in  the  prospectus 
are  we  told  what  this  lease  is,  how  many  years  it  covers, 
or  what  rental  it  carries.  Having  some  experience  in 
such  matters,  we  assume  that  the  lease  is  the  usual  gold¬ 
mining  lease  held  direct  from  the  Crown  at  a  nominal 
rental ;  but  the  prospectus  does  not  give  us  the  requisite 
information.  Of  course  the  prospectus  contains  a  list 
of  the  West  Australian  Companies  that  have  paid  the 
largest  dividends  in  1894,  as  if  the  fact  that  the  Day 
Dawn  Gold  Mining  Association  ”  paid  65  per  cent  in 
3894  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prospects  of  the  Bardoc 
Gold  Mines.  The  objectionable  “waiver”  clause,  too, 
is  in  full  force,  and  consequently  our  hopes  are  slight 
when  we  turn  to  examine  what  it  is  that  this  Company 
is  to  acquire  for  ^jioo,ooo.  The  whole  prospectus  is 
composed  of  statements  made  by.“  Professor  Nicholas, 

F  G  S  London,  Lecturer  on  Mining  to  the  Melbourne 
.and  ’  Ballarat  School  of  Mines,”  alternating  with  state¬ 
ments  made  by  a  Mr.  G.  R.  Fearby,  M.E.,  “whose 
•experience  and  reliability”  (sic) ,  we  are  told,  ‘  are  well 
known  in  London.”  Now  who  is  Professor  Nicholas,  or 
what  right  has  William  Nicholas  to  the  title  of  Professor, 
•even  though  he  be  a  lecturer  on  mining  to  the  Melbourne 
University?  Such minuticeaxz significant.  Mr. or  Professor 
Nicholas  is  not  so  extravagantly  confident  as  Mr.  Fearby. 
His  moderation  is  rather  to  be  commended  than  his 
English,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  statement  . 

-“  in  many  places  in  the  reef  in  the  shaft  gold  was 
showing  right  down  to  the  bottom.”  (This  does  not 
<read  like  a  Professor’s  writing.)  “  From  this  shaft  has 
been  extracted  a  large  quantity  of  very  rich  specimens. 
We  venture  to  add  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get 
*<•  a  large  quantity  of  very  rich  specimens  ”  from  many  a 
•worthless  mine.  But  Mr.  Fearby  (he  should  be  calle 
Fearless)  has  taken  out  some  samples  and  had  them 
assayed,  or,  rather,  milled,  and  he  writes  about  them  in 
a  pleasing,  negligent,  yet  precise  way  that  resembles  the 
manner  of  the  fine  old  Irish  gentleman,  who  has  had  a 
lengthenedCityexperience  :  “From  this  part  2  lb.  of  stone 
milled  10  dwt.  of  free  gold.  ...  No.  2  sample  returned 
.69  oz.  15  dwt.  to  the  ton.  .  .  It  is  well  to  be  exact  in 
matters  of  detail  such  as  pennyweights  when  you  are  con¬ 
founding  your  audience  with  estimates  of  69  oz.  to  the  ton. 
But  even  Mr.  Fearby’s  confidence  is  outdone  by  that  of 
the  owners  of  the  mine,  who  veil  themselves  in  a  modest 
■anonymity,  but  who,  according  to  Mr.  Fearby,  declare 
that  “  there  is  over  ^2000  worth  of  specimens  in  hand, 
and  that  “  there  has  been  ^500  worth  of  gold  taken  out 
of  the  mine  lately.”  We  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  there  was  no  more  left  in  it ;  for  even  Professor 
Nicholas,  we  imagine,  is  over-confident.  “  Water 
•supply,”  he  says  airily,  “is  made  a  bugbear  of  on  this 
field.  ...  I  do  not  doubt,  judging  by  the  number  of 
shafts  that  have  already  found  water  by  sinking 
below  100  feet  in  depth  that  water  will  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  sinking  shafts  below  that  depth  in  this 
mine  also,  as  is  the  rule  in  this  district  and  in  all  other 
goldfields  in  Australia  ”  And  yet  the  Times,  the  other 


day,  published  an  article  showing  that  very  bad  water 
was  selling  at  6s.  a  hundred  gallons  in  Coolgardie, 
and  that  the  supply  was  so  shockingly  deficient  that  it 
was  proposed  to  pump  water  to  the  fields  from  Esper- 
ance  Bay,  250  miles  away,  and  to  a  height  of  over 
1  coo  feet.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  a  Company  should  be 
brought  out  like  this  Bardoc  Gold  Mines,  to  acquire  lor 
-C  100,000  an  almost  wholly  improved  property  in  such  a 
district  as  Coolgardie,  and  even  more  wonderful  that  the 
promoters  can  find  a  man  like  Richard  Cory,  Esq., 
J.P.,  of  Cory  Brothers  &  Co.,  who  will  consent  to  put 
his  name  upon  such  a  prospectus  as  that  we  have 
examined  ? 


North  Charterland  Exploration  Co.,  Ld. 

Capital,  £1, 000, 000. 

The  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  a  grant  of  Mining 
and  surface  Rights  over  10,000  square  miles  of  territory 
north  of  the  Zambesi  from  the  British  South  Arica 
Company.  The  prospectus  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  ;  but  it  has  reached  us  too  late  for  careful 
criticism  this  week. 

NEITHER  NEW  ISSUES  NOR  OLD  FRIENDS. 

The  Mozambique  Reefs,  Limited. 

Capital  ^50,000  ...  in  55>  shares.  ^ 
There  can  be  no  question  about  this  Company.  .  “  It 
was  formed,”  we  are  told,  “  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
in  perpetuity  from  the  premier  concessions  of  Mozam¬ 
bique  Limited,  certain  concessions  of  land,  togetherwith 
all  the  rights,”  &c.  &c.  The  land  acquired  consists  of 
five  farms,  “in  all  25,000  acres,  situated  on  the  Revue 
River,  near  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  river 
Busi.  .  .  .  The  surface  of  this  large  territory  is  highly 
favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  almost  all  the  necessaries 
of  civilized  life.  .  .  .  The  climate  is  healthy  and  bracing, 
and  fitted  for  European  colonization.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  water  [we  should  think  so  indeed].  •  •  •  ® 

Company  has  fine  town  sites  included  in  its  purchase. 

No  wonder  we  find  in  the  advertisement, 

“  Present  price  of  shares  7 s.  6d . , 

and  underneath  it  .  . 

“  The  shares  of  the  Mozambique  Company  advanced 

yesterday  5s.  6 d.,” 
and  again,  a  little  lower  down, 

“  Buy  Mozambique  reefs  to-day. 

The  holders  of  Mozambique  reefs  are  evidently  anxious 
to  “  unload”  upon  the  public,  but  we  should  very  much 
like  to  know  what  the  Mozambique  Company  think  of 
these  sub-concessionaires  who  puff  their  own  goods  so 
loudly.  To  examine  the  statements  contained  in  the 
advertisement  are  not  necessary  ;  they  need  only  to  oe 
quoted.  But  when  was  the  Mozambique  Reefs  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  formed?  Who.is  the  promoter?  Who 
are  the  directors?  And  what  is  the  Anglo-French  In¬ 
vestment  Company,  Limited  ?  These  are  questions  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  answer  in  the  future,  for  we  pro¬ 
pose  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  Mozambique  Reefs  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  and  its  curiously  optimistic  statements. 

We  have  seen  a  sort  of  circular  issued  to  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  “Great  De  Kaap  (Moodie  s)  Goldfield, 
Limited.”  This  property  was  surveyed  and  reported 
upon  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Alford,  whom  our  readers 
already  know  sufficiently  well.  But  this  circular  repeats 
Mr.  Alford’s  opinions,  and  seeks  to  confirm  them  with 
the  testimony  of  one  Lewis  P.  Bowler,  and  still  we 
refuse  to  be  convinced  that  the  property  is  worth  the 
paper  expended  upon  puffing  it.  Has  any  one  ever  seen 
a  prospectus  of  this  Company?  In  our  opinion,  it  ranks 
with  the  Mozambique  Reefs,  and  more  than  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  in  the  space  which  we  grudge  to  it. 

The  African  Alluvial  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  which  \\e 
criticized  adversely  in  our  issues  of  19  and  26  January , 
has  held  its  statutory  general  meeting.  Enthusiastic 
reports  of  ditch-making  and  dam-building  were  read  by 
the  chairman,  Mr.  G.  F.  Tavernor,  on  the  authority  o 
a  Mr.  Niness,  the  manager,  who,  it  appears,  has  just 
discovered  diamondiferous  ground.  We  are  glad  that 
Mr.  Alford  is  no  longer  to  the  fore  here,  and  consequently 
content  ourselves  with  expressing  the  belief  that  t  u. 
African  Alluvial  may  pay  when  the  Great  de  Kaap  pa>s 
or  the  Mozambique  Reefs,  and  not  before. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR  HERCULES  ROBINSON  AND  CAPE 
COLONY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Worcester,  Cape  Colony, 

31  March ,  1895. 

SIR, — I  see  from  cabled  messages  published  by  the 
Capetown  papers  that  the  appointment  of  Sir  Her¬ 
cules  Robinson  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Loch  has  at  length 
attracted  some  attention  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
According  to  one  telegram,  Mr.  Buxton  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  (I  quote  the  message)  “Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  never  had  any  business  relations,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  he  [Mr.  BuxtonJ 
denied  that  any  influence  had  been  exercised  to  induce 
his  appointment.  Sir  Hercules,”  continued  Mr.  Buxton, 
“  had  been  appointed  because  he  was  above  suspicion, 
acceptable  to  the  colonists,  and  absolutely  independent.” 
A  previous  cable  states  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has 
admitted  in  a  letter  to  the  Titnes  that  “  he  acquired  an 
interest  in  De  Beers  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Rhodes.  He  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  any 
secret  service  fund  in  connection  with  De  Beers,  and 
therefore  was  never  concerned  in  disbursing  such  fund.” 
To  take  Sir  Hercules’s  own  statement  first :  Would  it 
not  have  been  more  ingenuous — though  possibly  not 
diplomatic — to  have  said  at  once  that  he  was  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  De  Beers  London  Board  of  Directors  ?  The 
admission  of  his  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  secret 
service  fund,  which  has  furnished  the  text  of  numberless 
newspaper  articles  and  interminable  correspondence  in 
South  Africa,  only  goes  to  prove  that,  like  the  rest  of 
Mr.  Rhodes’s  puppets,  both  on  boards  of  direction  and 
in  the  Cape  Cabinet,  he  is  simply  a  mechanical  figure. 
And  this  is  exactly  the  reason  why  his  appointment  as 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  High  Commissioner  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  colonists  of  long  standing  and 
great  experience,  the  most  unsuitable  the  Imperial 
Government  could  have  made.  Mr.  Buxton  says  that 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has  never  had  any  business  rela¬ 
tions,  direct  or  indirect,  with  Mr.  Rhodes  ;  yet  until  a 
few  weeks  ago  he  was  the  principal  officer  of  one  of  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  companies  in  London,  and  a  large  shareholder 
in  another,  the  Chartered  Company,  to  wit.  In  the 
Colony  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  as  a  partner  with  Mr.  Rhodes  in 
both  these  speculations,  and  although  he  has  resigned 
his  directorship  and  may  have  disposed  of  his  shares, 
many  of  us  will,  rightly  or  wrongly,  regard  him  as  a 
sleeping  partner  still.  If  Sir  Hercules’s  late  position  in 
connection  with  De  Beers  did  not  constitute  a  direct 
business  relationship  with  Mr.  Rhodes,  perhaps  the  Under 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  will  be  merciful  enough  to 
spare  our  poor  benighted  Colonial  brains  much  hopeless 
puzzling  by  explaining  what,  according  to  him,  it  did 
constitute.  Mr.  Buxton  goes  on  to  say  that  the  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  “  because  Sir  Hercules  was  above  sus¬ 
picion,  acceptable  to  the  Colonists,  and  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent.”  So  far  as  the  Colony  is  concerned,  I  refuse 
to  accept  any  of  these  assertions.  Sir  Hercules  is 
more  than  suspected  of  a  tendency  to  succumb  to  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Rhodes  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  he  can  be  “  absolutely  inde¬ 
pendent.”  As  for  his  being  “  acceptable  to  the 
Colonists,”  I  can  only  say  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Buxton  should  display  such  lamentable  and  discredit¬ 
able  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Cape 
Colony.  Amongst  other  institutions  which  have  bent 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Rhodes  must  be  included 
some  of  the  South  African  newspapers,  most  of  which, 
since  their  con-  or  per-version,  appear  to  exist  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  singing  his  praises.  But  Mr.  Rhodes, 
though  he  can  muzzle  a  large  section  of  the  South 
African  press,  cannot  carry  every  newspaper  editor  in 
his  pocket,  capacious  though  it  be  ;  nor  can  he  and  his 
journalistic  hangers-on  entirely  stifle  public  opinion. 
The  strongest  dissatisfaction  with  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has  already  been  expressed  by 
well-known  men  at  public  meetings  in  Capetown  and 
other  important  centres  ;  and  the  papers — those,  at  least, 
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whose  editors  have  some  independence  left — have 
full  of  letters  embodying  similar  views.  The  menu' 
of  the  Ministry,  of  course,  do  as  their  shepherd  orders 
them,  like  the  meek-spirited  sheep  they  are.  They  know 
that  any  attempt  at  showing  a  mind  of  their  own 
means  being  kicked  out  of  the  fold  immediately  ;  and 
as  they  are  none  of  them  millionaires,  there  is  perhaps 
not  much  reason  to  blame  them  for  making  a  virtue  of 
their  necessity.  The  feeling  of  the  Bund — the  party  by 
whose  grace  Mr.  Rhodes  holds  office — on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Sir  Hercules  is  divided.  It  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  a  milk-and-water  resolution, 
welcoming — somewhat  early — the  coming  Governor,  was 
passed  at  the  recent  Bund  Congress  at  Port  Elizabeth. 
And  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  membersof  the  Bund  are  dead  against  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  As  regards  the  Opposition,  they  are  against  it  to 
a  man.  The  Prime  Minister’s  newspaper  organs  have 
sought  to  show  that  the  outcry  which  the  Robinson  appoint¬ 
ment  has  raised  is  in  reality  only  a  clumsily  veiled  attack 
on  Mr.  Rhodes.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
with  his  curious  system  of  one-man  government,  looms 
so  preposterously  large  that  any  attempt  to  attack  him 
vicariously  would  be  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  it.  More 
than  this,  Opposition  stump  utterances  notwithstanding, 
there  is  no  desire  to  see  Mr.  Rhodes  ousted  from  the 
premiership.  It  is  recognized  that  he  has  made  mis¬ 
takes  ;  his  horizon  extends  too  far  for  the  average 
colonial  vision,  and  it  continues  extending  itself.  He 
has  become  so  habituated  to  looking  through  his  nor¬ 
thern  telescope  that  there  is  danger  of  his  forgetting 
the  useful  functions  of  the  microscope  altogether.  With 
Sir  Hercules  as  Governor,  there  is  a  prospect  of  that  tele¬ 
scope  becoming  binocular.  It  is  universally  admitted 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  giant ;  that  there  is  no  one  capable 
of  stepping  into  the  place  he  has  made  for  himself.  But 
big  ships  need  pilots  occasionally  even  more  than  small 
ones.  And  if  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  Mr.  Rhodes 
are  to  be  pilot  and  captain  of  the  colonial  packet,  one 
of  them  may  as  well  leave  his  sea-boots  and  speaking- 
trumpet  at  home. — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  C.  G.  H. 


THE  GERMAN  SUCCESSOR  TO  WAGNER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  15,  May ,  1895. 

Sir, — You  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  the 
Germans,  for  some  years  now,  have  been  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  a  new  musical  genius  to  take  the  place  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Richard  Wagner.  They  have 
tried  the  charming  comic  operas  of  Smetana,  the 
great  Czech  master,  and  the  “  Hansel  and  Gretel  ”  of 
Humperdinck,  with  its  peculiar  mannerisms  ;  but  neither 
of  these  composers  can  be  said  to  take  Wagner’s  place. 
Now,  however,  a  new  work,  “  Der  Evangelmann,”  has 
just  had  an  astonishing  success  in  the  Opera  House  at 
Berlin,  and  the  author,  Dr.  Kienzl,  was  recalled  ten 
times  in  succession.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Kienzl  is  the  leader 
of  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera  House  at  Hamburg.  He 
has  already  produced  two  musical  dramas,  one  on  an 
Indian  theme,  called  “  Urvasi,”  and  a  later  Scandinavian 
one,  called  “  Heilmar.”  These  two  first  dramas  dis¬ 
covered  a  talent  for  commonplace  situation  and  melody 
that  certainly  gave  no  promise  of  a  brilliant  future.  Nor 
is  the  “  Evangelmann  ”  the  masterpiece  that  the  good 
Berliners  imagine  it  to  be.  It  is  a  sort  of  mish-mash  of 
the  romantic  dramas  of  1830-40,  full  of  melodious  songs 
and  prayersand  loveduos,togetherwiththelocal colouring 
that  Freytag  and  Wagner  popularized — all  embroidered 
upon  a  religious  theme.  Of  course,  there  are  intermezzi 
in  it ;  since  the  “  Cavalleria  Rusticana  ”  there  must  be  an 
intermezzo  in  every  opera  ;  and  equally,  of  course,  it  ends 
with  a  touching  biblical  scene  of  pardon  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  It  is  made  up  to  suit  the  day  and  hour  and  the  taste 
thereof  in  Germany,  as  carefully  and  cleverly  as  Mr. 
Pinero  made  up  his  second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  to  suit 
the  London  public.  There  is  no  trace  of  genius  in  Dr. 
Kienzl,  but  he  is  clever  and  a  trained  musician,  and  his 
commonplace  themes  and  melodies,  aided  by  his  per¬ 
severance,  have  at  length  brought  him  fame  which  will, 
no  doubt,  last  well  into  1896. — Yours  sincerely, 

An  Unemployed  Critic. 
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COLERIDGE’S  LETTERS. 

«  Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.”  Edited  by  Ernest 
Hartley  Coleridge.  Intwovols.  London:  William 
Heinemann.  1895. 


W' 


rITH  Mr  J.  Dykes  Campbell’s  exact  chronicle  of 
.  .  the  events  of  Coleridge’s  life,  and  the  present 
volumes  as  a  record  of  thought  and  emotions  an 
undesigned  autobiography — we  are  well  provided  with 
information  about  the  outward  and  the  inner  story  o :  a 
great  intellect,  a  vivifying  imagination,  and  a  teeble 
character.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  noted  as  a  deficiency  of 
Spedding’s  “  Bacon”  that  the  writer’s  just  and  pene¬ 
trating  moral  judgment  affected  dumbness,  and  almost 
refused  to  have  any  communication  with  the  readers. 
For  this  Spedding  had  his  own  reasons,  and  doubtless 
Mr.  Campbell  also  had  his  own  reasons  for  his  absolute 
abstention  from  criticism  of  the  facts  which  he  set  down 
with  entire  fidelity.  But  Coleridge’s  life  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  life  of  a  soul,  and  the  mere  statement  of 
external  incidents  in  such  a  case  can  amount  to  little 
more  than  the  framework  of  a  complete  biography.  Mr. 
Ernest  Coleridge’s  large  selection  from  the  letters  of  his 
grandfather  supplies  what  Mr.  Campbell  designedly  left 
lacking,  and  the  reader  inevitably  judges  as  he  reads. 
The  selection  wisely  includes  what  is  most  important 
among  letters  of  Coleridge  already  published,  together 
with  what  is  most  important  from  letters  hitherto 
unpublished.  We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  .  a 
catalogue  in  chronological  order  of  letters  which  arc 
not  given  here,  but  which  are  accessible  in  volumes  pre¬ 
viously  issued,  or  which  lie  unprinted  in  public  libraries, 
might  have  been  added.  Such  a  catalogue  is  desirable 
in  the  case  of  every  writer  of  the  first  rank  ;  an  appendix 
in  small  type  would  not  trouble  the  general  reader,  and 
it  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  real  student. 
Those  who  have  worked  at  Goethe’s  life  know  how  great 
a  debt  they  owe  to  Strehlke  for  his  “  Verzeichniss.”  Mr. 
Ernest  Coleridge  need  not  fear  that  incompleteness 
would  render  such  a  contribution  to  study  unhelpful  or 
unwelcome. 

When  a  writer  in  his  elder  years  attempts  his  own 
biography,  it  must  needs  be  Dichtung  as  well  as 
Wahrheit ;  he  has  forgotten  circumstances,  he  has 
forgotten  dates,  he  establishes  ideal  connections  between 
incidents  when  the  material  links  have  passed  out  of 
sight ;  he  is  writing  the  life  of  the  ancestor  of  his  present 
self ;  on  the  basis  of  a  history  he  composes  a  work  of 
art.  A  sequence  of  letters  is  autobiography  written  from 
■day  to  day  ;  it  is  a  series  of  despatches  sent  from  the 
ifield  of  battle  ;  the  unity  of  the  campaign  cannot  be  in¬ 
vented,  but  will  gradually  disclose  itself.  Even  if. the 
truth  be  concealed,  or  there  be  a  play  of  self-deception, 
this,  too,  is  an  element  of  autobiography  deserving  of 
note.  The  chief  caution  which  the  reader  must  observe, 
is  that  of  considering  the  influence  of  this  or  that  corre¬ 
spondent  in  determining  what  may  be  told,  and  in 
determining  the  writer’s  mental  attitude.  Allowance  in 
each  case  must  be  made  for  the  parallax  ;  if  the  corre¬ 
spondent  be  a  woman,  the  angle  of  parallax  may  amount 
to  more  than  a  degree  and  a  half,  which  we  will  suppose 
to  be  the  correction  necessary  for  letters  addressed  to  a 
correspondent  of  the  writer’s  own  sex. 

Coleridge’s  letters  do  not  take  a  high  place  in  epis¬ 
tolary  literature.  He  does  not  gossip  of  things  great  or 
small  with  the  graceful  frivolity  of  Horace  Walpole  ;  he 
does  not  poise  his  thought  and  play  with  it  like  Gray  ; 
be  has  not  the  delicate  vivacity  of  Cowper  at  his  best, 
which  finds  exquisite  incidents  in  the  dullness  of  a  sleepy 
neighbourhood  ;  he  has  not  the  passion  and  the  power 
of  Swift,  nor  the  fantastic  mirth  ot  Lamb,  nor  the 
masculine  good  sense  and  large  generosity  of  Scott,  nor 
the  faithful  communicativeness  and  the  self-respecting 
reserve  of  Southey.  The  plain  facts  of  life  are  lost  for 
Coleridge  in  dreams  or  an  overflow  of  lax  emotion,  in 
which,  a  moral  morass — to  use  a  strong  word — he  some¬ 
times  flounders  or  wallows  in  an  ungainly  fashion,  and 
with  a  complete  lack  of  manly  dignity  ;  but  dreams  and 
squandered  emotions  are  among  the  essential  facts  of 
Coleridge’s  life.  He  loves  to  be  mirthful,  but  his  mirth 
Is  seldom  graceful  ;  he  pours  forth  his  warm  affection, 


but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  his  affection  will  e\  er  crystal¬ 
lize  itself  into  a  self-denying  deed  ;  he  is  humble, 
remorseful,  penitent,  yet  even  in  his  remorse  there  is  a 
kind  of  luxurious  indulgence  of  a  mood  ;  his  formation 
of  a  design  seems  to  relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of 
executing  it  ;  his  resolutions  are  dishonoured  cheques 
drawn  upon  a  bankrupt  will. 

Yet  the  treasures  of  God  hid  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and 
even  an  earthen  vessel  flawed  and  leaky,  are  so  great 
that  tenderness  to  the  ill-shaped  and  broken  pipkin  is 
natural  and  is  right.  We  do  not  love  least  those  who 
put  our  love  to  the  hardest  trial  ;  and  as  soon  as  Cole¬ 
ridge  alienates  us,  we  begin  to  feel  ourselves  drawn 
back  to  him  once  more.  We  cannot  do  without  him, 
and  must  even  accept  and  cherish  him  with  all  his 
weaknesses.  In  his  dream  of  existence  he  loved  love  , 
he  loved  the  light  and  drew  towards  it  through  a  mist ; 
he  saw,  and  made  us  see,  in  the  wreathings  ot  the.  mist 
visions  of  beauty.  Our  Prospero  s  actors  are  all  spirits  , 
the  pageant  is  insubstantial,  but  it  has  been  “  harmo¬ 
nious  charmingly,”  and  when  he  implores,  “  Bear  with 
my  weakness— be  not  disturbed  with  my  infirmity,”  we 
must  reply  in  the  words  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda, 

“  We  wish  your  peace.”  Even  if  our  feebler  magician 
did  not  command  his  spirits  but  was  commanded,  by 
them,  still  they  came  to  no  one  as  they  came  to  him, 
and  still  we  wish  his  peace.  _  _  . 

This,  and  not  the  spirit  of  reproof,  is  the  spirit  in 
which  these  volumes  should  be  read.  They  do  not 
infuse  health  into  our  veins  and  animate  us  with  a  noble 
pride,  like  the  diary  and  the  letters  of  Scott,  but  they 
enrich  and  educate  our  sympathies.  The  heroic  morali¬ 
ties  are  perhaps  less  often  needed  in  life  than  the  humbler 
morals  of  gentleness.  Yet  to  have  been  Coleridge’s 
brother,  friend,  wife,  must  have  been  a  trial  of  virtue. 
He  quarrelled  with  Lloyd,  he  quarrelled  with  Southey, 
he  quarrelled  for  a  time  with  Wordsworth,  he  alienated 
Wedgwood,  he  drew  back  at  one  season  from  Lamb, 
he  found  his  wife  and  his  home  unbearable  ;  and  until 
the  fit  of  self-reproach  came,  it  was  always  he  who  was 
in  the  right,  in  his  own  eyes,  and  they  were  the  criminal 
or  offending  mortals.  The  strange,,  incredible  notion 
once  occurred  to  Southey  that  Coleridge  was  indolent. 
Indolent!  he  who  did  all  the  hard  thinking,  while 
Southey  only  toyed  and  trifled  with  the  pen.  “The 
truth  is,”  says  the  industrious  Coleridge,  “you  sat 
down  and  wrote  ;  I  used  to  saunter  about  and  think 
what  I  should  write.  And  we  ought  to  appreciate  our 
comparative  industry  by  the  quantum  of  mental  exer¬ 
tion,  not  the  particular  mode  of  it,  by  the  number  of 
thoughts  collected,  not  by  the  number  of  lines  through 
which  these  thoughts  are  diffused.”  An  amazing  delu¬ 
sion  of  Southey  indeed,  that  he  himself  was  the  working 
partner  in  the  firm  !  To  saunter  about  and  think  what 
one  should  write  is  surely  the  most  arduous  and  most 
practical  form  of  toil  !  Among  many  hitherto  unpub¬ 
lished  letters  of  interest,  not  the  least  interesting  is  one 
of  fatherly  counsel  addressed  to  his  son  Hartley,  then 
ten  years  of  age.  He  warns  the  boy  against  his  povver 
of  “shoving  aside  all  disagreeable  reflections  or  losing 
them  in  a  labyrinth  of  day-dreams  ”  ;  he  exhorts  his  son 
to  do  what  he  has  to  do  at  once,  and  put  it  out  of  hand , 
“no  procrastination,  no  self-delusion’  ;  nor  was.  he  to 
stand  between  the  half-opened  door,  while  speaking  or 
being  spoken  to.  “  Come  in,  or  go  out,’  is  the  father  s 
direction.  Little  Hartley’s  attitude  was  inherited  ;  it  is 
an  emblem  of  his  parent’s  infirmity  of  mind;  he  stood 
too  often  at  the  door  of  thought,  at  the  door  of  imagi¬ 
nation,  hesitating,  meditating,  vaticinating,  and  knew 
not  how  either  to  go  out  or  to  come  in. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge  for  the 
careful  and  judicious  editing  of  a  body  of  documents 
essential  for  the  study  of  the  literature  of  this  century. 
They  not  only  amply  set  forth  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  Coleridge,  but  throw  many  valuable  side¬ 
lights  upon  the  life  and  work  of  his  contemporaries — 
especially  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Wordsworth  and 
Southey.  Mr.  Ernest  Coleridge,  we  may  observe, 
rightly  identifies  the  “noticeable  Man  with  large  gray 
eyes”  of  Wordsworth’s  “  Stanzas  written  in  a  copy  ot 
Thomson’s  ‘  Castle  of  Indolence  ’  ”  with  Coleridge  ;  but 
he  supposes  that  something  of  William  Calvert  (the 
brother  of  Wordsworth’s  benefactor,  Raisley  Calvert) 
is  blended  with  the  portrait  of  Coleridge  ;  the  Man  who 


“came  back  to  us  a  withered  flower  ”  of  the  earlier 
stanzas  he  supposes  to  be  a  blending  of  Wordsworth 
with  something  derived  from  Coleridge.  It  is  true  that 
composite  portraits  are  not  unusual  in  Wordsworth’s 
poetry,  but  an  admirable  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hutchin¬ 
son  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  last  year,  seemed  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  description  of  the  “  withered 
flower,”  strange  as  it  may  seem,  minutely  corresponds 
with  the  veritable  Wordsworth  of  the  early  Grasmere 
days  ;  and  here,  at  least,  we  need  seek  for  no  second 


original. 


o 

A  critic,  in  concluding,  is  bound  to  detect  an  error,  so 
we  shall  ask  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  second  edition  to  emend 
the  quotation  from  Spenser’s  “  Shepherd’s  Calendar” 


on  p.  694  :  “Thou  kenn’st  not,  Percy,  how  the  rhyme 
should  cage,"  can  hardly  be  an  error  of  Coleridge’s 
manuscript;  at  any  rate  the  correct  word  is  “rage”; 
ws  take  for  granted  that  in  the  same  quotation  the 
errors  of  “bedewed”  for  “distained,”  and  “  queen’d 
Bellona  ”  for  “  queint  Bellona  ”  are  not  to  be  laid  to  the 
eJitor’s  charge. 


MR.  ZANGWILL’S  “MASTER.” 


The  Master.”  By  I.  Zangwill.  London  :  William 
Heinemann.  1895. 


A/T  R.  ZANGWILL  has  made  a  big  book  of  what 
-i » -L  might  have  been  a  great  one,  and  we  will  confess 
we  are  disappointed  and  exasperated  by  it.  There  is  a 
certain  strength  about  Mr.  Zangwill,  coupled  with  a 
certain  perverse  badness  that  perplexes  and  irritates  the 
reviewer  exceedingly.  Mr.  Zangwill  inserts  pages — or 
at  least  paragraphs — that  Dickens  might  have  written, 
between  masses  of  tawdry  notebook  copy  that  Mr. 
Sala’s  understudy — if  Mr.  Sala  has  an  understudy — 
would  blush  to  have  compiled,  even  in  a  hurry.  Why 
does  he  do  it?  There  are  whole  pages  of  the  merest 
drivel  in  this  last  book,  stuff  such  as  a  tired  man  might 
write  in  the  early  morning  under  a  vow  to  get  so  much 
finished — at  any  cost  ;  and  hang  the  quality  !  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  thing  we  mean 
— “Mr.”  Strang’s  interlocutor,  we  must  explain,  is 
understood  to  be  a  wit. 

“  ‘  No,  thanks,  I’ll  sit  on  the  couch.  It’s  cooler  there. 
And  I  won’t  have  any  cold  tea  in  this  frightfully  hot 
weather.  I’m  still  faithful  to  soda-and-whisky,  if  you’ve 
got  any.’ 

‘  Lots,’  said  Mr.  Strang.  ‘A  cigar?  ’ 

‘  Not  before  dinner,  thanks.  I  don’t  mind  a  cigarette. 
But  I’m  not  interrupting  your  work  ?  ’ 

‘  Don’t  be  ridiculous,  old  fellow.  The  idea  of  my 
turning  you  away  !  ’ 

‘  Well,  considering  you  nearly  did  it  !  But  you’re  a 
celebrity  now.  Your  time’s  valuable.’ 

‘  Oh,  but  I’ve  struck  work  for  to-day.’ 

‘  What,  with  all  this  light  left?  This  is  indeed  a 
change  from  the  tenpenny  days.’ 

‘Yes,  I  suppose  one  gets  tired,’ the  painter  sighed. 

‘  Do  you  like  Turkish  or  Egyptian  ?  ’ 

‘  In  cigarettes  Turkish,  in  women  Egyptian,’  he 
answered  laconically.” 

Evidently  Mr.  Zangwill  has  still  to  learn  the  rudiments 
of  his  art.  Here  is  nearly  half  a  page  of  print,  and  the 
two  characters  continue  to  beat  about  the  bush  for 
another  page  or  so,  saying  commonplace  things  that 
any  one  could  imagine,  and  failing  altogether  to  bring 
out  the  purport  of  their  meeting,  which  is  evidently 
intended  to  summarize  the  changes  wrought  upon  them 
in  the  course  of  two  years.  Mr.  Zangwill  gives  it  up  at 
last,  sends  the  visitor  away,  and  writes  in  his  proper 
character  of  author  what  the  dialogue  should  have 
expressed.  The  plain  fact  is  he  has  not  learnt  how  to 
manage  dialogue.  He  is  like  a  poor  conversationalist, 
and  falls  to  on  the  cigarettes,  the  whisky,  and  the 
weather.  Half  the  conversation  in  the  book  is  such, 
mere  stopgap  chatter.  But  he  does  worse  things  than 
that.  For  instance,  one  finds  page  after  page  of  art- 
studio  shop,  the  ordinary  things  the  intelligent  beginner 
hears,  repeats,  and  has  done  with  in  the  first  year  of  his 
work,  put  into  the  mouths  of  distinguished  artists  and 
labelled  “A  Symposium.”  They  gabble  about  ideals 
and  the  imagination  in  art,  and  the  prospects  of  black 
and  white  work,  and  the  Academy  and  so  forth  like 


suckling  professional  geniuses  rather  than  capable  rf 
Mr.  Zangwill  has  evidently  “got  up”  studio  talk  indu.. 
triously — one  can  imagine  him,  notebook  in  hand.  He  has 
spared  himself  no  pains  in  that  department  of  his  book¬ 
making  at  any  rate,  and  hespares  his  reader  as  little.  Even> 
that  ancient  jest  about  the  convenient  size  for  hanging, 
that  is  always  so  acceptable  at  the  Academy,  finds  its  half 
page  here.  Then  he  takes  hisheroto  the  National  Gallery 
and  writes  a  compact  guide  to  the  Art  of  all  periods, 
before  he  lets  him  or  the  reader  out  again.  Still  more 
terrible  is  Mr.  Zangwill  on  the  Beautiful  (pp.  274-2&1) 
a  propos  of  the  Louvre  and  Venice.  And  Mr.  Zangwill’s 
research  after  humour  has  been  just  as  industrious  as  his 
pursuit  of  art.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  delightful  argument 
ad  hominem  about  the  feelings  of  a  salmon  hooked  in  the 
middle  of  its  breakfast  turns  up  duly.  But  Mr.  Zangwill 
puts  this  in  the  mouth  of  a  girl,  which  seems  an  addition 
to  the  injury  offered  a  fellow  humourist.  It  is  good* 
here,  but  it  was  infinitely  better  in  its  original  form, 
under  the  “Sign  of  the  Ship.”  But  enough  of  these 
sorrowful  details  ! 

Imagine  a  good  story  that  might  have  been 
effectively  told  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  enjelliecl 
in  a  huge  mass  of  this  unmeaning  or  collected  matter, 
and  you  will  have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  structural 
effect  of  Mr.  Zangwill’s  book.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
story  afflicted  with  elephantiasis — cumbered  with  the- 
excrescences  a  weakly  constitution  begets.  Or,  to  take 
another  image,  the  story  is  like  that  remarkable  and 
eccentric  insect,  the  ‘  ‘  Reduvius  ”  bug,  which  covers  itself 
up  in  a  huge  mass  of  dust  particles,  wisps  of  cobweb 
and  corner  sweepings,  until  at  last  it  becomes  a  mere- 
slowly  crawling  lump  of  rubbish.  The  object  of  the 
“  Reduvius  ”  bug  is  protection  ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Zangwill’s  collections  will  as  effectively  protect 
him  from  all  but  the  most  voracious  readers. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  this  present  novel,  stripped  of  its 
morbid  accretions,  is  a  good  one.  It  is  the  story 
of  an  artist,  of  his  boyhood  in  Canada  among  un¬ 
sympathetic  people,  of  his  coming  to  London,  of 
his  almost  hopeless  struggles  to  obtain  instruction  and  a 
footing  as  an  artist,  and  of  his  final  success — ideals  being 
thrown  to  the  wind — as  a  painter  of  sentimental  pictures. 
If  the  reader  will  only  have  the  patience  to  excavate 
this  buried  character  from  this  journalism-smothered 
Pompeii  of  a  book,  he  will  be  surprised  at  its  con¬ 
sistency  and  reality.  A  well-imagined  foil  is  this 
man’s  cousin  Herbert,  the  Artist  in  Living.  Rosina, 
the  vulgar  wife  whom  the  rising  proletarian  married  before 
he  rose,  is  less  satisfactory.  She  is  always  boiling 
cabbage  under  your  nose,  so  to  speak — her  vulgarity  is 
vulgarly  done.  But  the  Mrs.  Wyndwood,  who  tries  to 
console  the  hero,  is  a  charming  creation — if  she  does 
go  about  with  a  kind  of  Meredithian  ghost  of  a  friend. 
These  five  people  are  the  chief  characters,  and  it  takes 
Mr.  Zangwill  460  closely  printed  pages  to  get  through 
the  very  simple  interplay.  Barring  the  fact  that  he  met- 
nothing  but  lay  figures  during  his  excursions  into  the 
world  of  Art,  the  incidental  characters  are  all  good,  the 
taxidermist,  “  Ole  Hey,”  Abner  Preep,  Coble,  all  move 
amusingly  in  the  interstices  of  the  padding.  These 
four  characters,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
praise.  Only  it  is  hard  work  discovering  these  chinks  and 
crannies,  these  occasional  rich  veins  of  story.  A  guide 
to  the  book,  like  a  correspondence  crammer’s  notes  to 
his  students,  might  avail  perhaps;  “read  p.  72,”  fo:; 
instance,  “omit  pp.  273-280.”  Failing  such  aid  the 
book  remains,  in  our  opinion,  unreadable.  Its  veins  of 
rich  ore  only  make  its  unworkableness  a  matter  for 
regret. 

The  present  reviewer  would  repeat  that  he  is — though 
it  may  not  be  apparent  so  far — an  admirer  of  Mr.  Zang¬ 
will — or  rather  of  Mr.  Zangwill’s  possibilities.  In  his 
“Ghetto  Tragedies,”  in  his  story  of  “Flutter-duck,” 
he  has  displayed  qualities  that  may  yet  place  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  living  novelists.  There  was  real  humour, 
too,  in  his  conception  of  the  “  King  of  the  Schnorrers.” 
But  he  has  a  lax  facility,  a  feminine  fecundity,  that 
threaten  to  destroy  him.  There  seems,  indeed,  a  kind 
of  dualism  about  him  ;  there  is  the  talented  Zangwill, 
who  conceived  the  personality  of  the  Master,  and  the 
industrious  Zangwill,  who  incontinently  went  to  work  with 
the  vulgarest  energy,  notebook  in  hand,  sharp  superficial 
eye  glancing  about  him,  intent  upon  the  commercial 
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wt  of  studio  claptrap  and  wordy  expansion,  who  has 

?  filSie  STS  very  cl^er  fe, low,  you 

,vill  do  your  dozen  novels,  you  will  critic  ,  > 

^/'^^^irCyrthffrour 

story  *  flung  toge  ‘“sufficiently  in 

t  ,Se “childTe^of  the  Ghetto,”  and  it  is  far 

e'll^en  i  in  this  book  It  may  possibly  overcome 

5S«®S 

”  live  on  promises."  He  was  a  good  prent.ce  hand,  but 

"^“^Ipo^oSti  him,  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  eivelt  and  we  will.  Let  him  publish  no  more  for  a 

year  or  two  i  let  him  study  the  art  o  d.alogue  .t  -  a 

mistake  to  take  Meredith  as  a  model  for  that,  as  he  doe 
r"  e  102— let  him  consider  his  own  commentary  in 
thePlight3of  a  leisurely  revision  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  Meredith  ;  and  above  all,  let  him  think  over  Kipling  s 
nerfected  terseness.  And  he  should  spend  lazy  medita- 
P  j  .  •  a  olnne  (He  might  even  abstain  from 

wrW„tyLTfityiver„,h(in  ordlr  to  lose  his  present 

excessive  familiarity  with  the  pen.)  ^“(nte^est ’ms 

Mr  Zangwill  might  even  come  back  to  interest  . 

generatiom  d  In  *****£?%  shTdo, SdS.  hi 

|°ving-  Mr.  Zangwill’s  thirty-second  amateurish  novel  a 
&  c  ^ni.imn  nf  review  under  the  heading  of 
"“Sion,”  along  with  the  punctual  Besants  and  Norrises 
of  the  year. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SHIKAR. 


‘Thirty  Years  of  Shikar.”  By  Sir  Edward  Braddon, 
K.C.M.G.  Edinburgh  and  London  :  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 

-THE  recollection  of  a  thing,  says  Landor  in  one  of  his 
T  Imaginary  Conversations,  is  frequently  more  pleas- 
ing  thanlhe  actuality  i  what  is  harsh  is  propped ^ 

SPaCeonewT; neglrd'tothe^inddents  of  his  long  and 

that  he  has  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  his  e*P*“ 
ences  might  meet  wi4^  mUtaS 

that'receptlon'wili  be  much  more  favourable  than  in  his 
excessTve"  modesty  this  Shikari  of  thirty  seasons .has 
anticipated.  The  subject  of  Sir  Edward  Braddon  s  book 
fs  Indian  Shikar,  but  quite  undesignedly  his  P^n  and 

workmanlike  narrative  often  serves  to  tow  hght  on 

the  relations  of  Englishmen,  as  their  rulers,  to  tne 

^Young  Braddon  went  out  to  India,  to  a  post  in  the 
mercantile  house  of  a  relative  in  Calcutta,  in  the  days  of 
the  Company,  so  long  ago,  though  he  does  not  give  the 
date  that  a  fair  maiden  in  society  there,  who  claimed  to 
be  the  original  Becky  Sharp,  was  still  young,  1 

Haileybury  civilians  filled  the  college  of  Fort  William 
The  blood^of  generations  of  sportsmen  was  in  the  young 
merchant’s  veins,  and  he  soon  kicked  loose  from  the 
trammels  of  a  sedentary  office  life..  His  introduction 

Indian  sport  was  a  fortnight’s  holiday  spent  among  the 

jovial  and  hospitable  indigo-planters  of  the  Kishnaghur 
borderland.  There  he  first  tasted  the  joys  of  pig-sticking, 
to  be  renewed  some  months  later  when  he  joined  in  the 
Seat  Torrens  hunt,  in  which  ninety-nine  boars  fell 
fo  English  spears.  From  Calcutta,  too,  he  made  his 
way  to”  the  snipe-jheels  of  the  Hooghly,  and  it  was  at 
Kishnaghur  that  he  set  out  to  break  the  record  of  : fifty 
brace  bagged  in  a  day  on  a  famous  smpe-jheel.  1  his  he 
i* j  with^a  bag  of  fifty-one  and  a  half  brace,  getting 
forty  nine  b«cge  the  next  day.  For  three  years  young 
Braddon,  who  had  charge  of  zemindarees  and  indigo 


factories  in  Kishnaghur  and  the  "eighbourin g  di: stricts 
lived  in  the  saddle,  and  made  the  most of at7,°vP£°of 

SS  £i«£nic  "egard  for  business 

B“‘ f  The’ sS^f  * 

rasualtv  for  one  of  his  beaters  was  killed  by  a  boar. 

Tn  Rraddon’s  Kishnaghur  days  the  severely  criticized 
indigo  planters  were  in  the  heyday  of  their  prospgrty  and 
power,  and  he  speaks  some  strongwords  in  their  favour  as 
b,st  and  kindlyif  despotic  magnates.  His  opinion, whether 
of  the  Hindoo^or  Mohammedan  people  of  India,  is  not  very 
favourable  but  is  founded  certainly  on  ample  experience 

PO-n.ia,  -rderer,  wantin^on.y 

,! ^ 

fTatdng’judged,  and  SM  hfndsLresJd 

English  Radicals  who  are  under  the  impression  that 

^The' SanUtEdlebefllon  ^av^lhe  young  administrator 

an  opening  to  show  the  manfulness  and  vigour  that  was 
an  opening  10  George,  a  reckless  Irishman,  find- 

promptly  did.  Four  charged  the  Santhals  in  front,  while 
two  tried  a  flank  attack  ;  but  a  lively  ten  minutes,  in 
which  three  of  the  seven  were  wounded,  compelled  them 
"rand  Sir  Edward  Braddon  wonders,  not  un¬ 
naturally  why  they  were  allowed  to  retreat  unpursue  . 

Sir  Edward  Braddon  in  those  days  must  have  been  a 
tough  customer,  as  is  shown  by  the  issue  of 'h «  fight 

with  the  clubmen,  when,  to  use  his  fl^^P^hehandle 
at  them  and  gave  them  the  advantage  of  th*  handle 
end  of  his  heavy  hunting  crop.  Before  the  Santhal 
rebellion  ended,  Braddon  was  down  with  jungle  fever, 
and  indeed  during  two  years  thrice  was  at  death  s  door 
tlfh  lhfs  diseasefcne  of  the 

in  TnHia  His  illness,  however,  led  to  his  meetin& 
George  Yule,  the  great  sportsman  and  administrator,  for 
whom  his  admiration  is  unbounded,  and  whose  nob 
character,  as  well  as  his  achievements,  seem  well  to  have 

deiTrf57t'came  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  this,  says  Sir 
Edward  was  the  final  cause  of  his  introduction  to 
wholesale  big-game  shooting.  Braddon  accompanied 
Yule’s  expedition  against  the  mutineers,  and  the  mill 
tarv  operations  were  diversified  and  enlivened  by  pig- 
Skking  on  a  Urge  scale.  The  charge  of  the  mutinous 
cavalry*  regiment,  the  extremely  bad  shooting  of  the 
fiftv  Fusiliers  who  received  the  charge,  and  firing  1 
a  massed  regiment  at  one  hundred  yards  made  only 
2  per  cent  of  hits,  the  inefficiency  of  the  loyM  troops, 
the  cowardice  of  the  rebels,  are  described  with  a  natural 
humour  which  frequently  sparkles  in  the  pages  of  this 

^slrE^taddon  shows  himself  perfectly  able  g 

appreciate  good  qualities  in  the  natives  when  he  finds 
appreciaie  go  4  and  cowardly  and  cruel 

Bengali  he  highly  praises  the  simplicity,  truthfulness, 
nnrifv  and  honesty  of  the  Santhals,  among  whom  he 
hved  for  years  as  a  magistrate.  Braddor i  made ^  such 
wav  with  these  interesting  aborigines  that  he  raisea 
a  "santhal  regiment  as  an  addition  to  the  native  army, 
and  the  medTcal  treatment  of  the  force,  culminating  .n 
vaccination  by  this  untried  Hiisculapius,  is  humorously 

deDeoghur,  where  Braddon  was  ^‘^(jte^spelS 
%$SX  r^belyT^d' gn:yng°robSry  «i  put  down; 
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and  Braddon,  aiming  at  the  real  heads  of  the  evils,  soon 
had  half  a  dozen  rajahs  in  jail.  Strict  justice,  enforced 
by  a  strong  hand,  restored  order,  and  Braddon  had  time 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  much  more  attractive  pursuit 
of  dangerous  game,  in  which  his  district  abounded.  “  I 
slaved  in  the  Deoghur  cutcherry  and  in  camp  when  I 
went  on  tour  as  magistrate,  collector,  judge,  &c.,  eight, 
ten,  and  twelve  hours  a  day,  and  every  day,  with  one 
reservation  that  whenever  news  was  brought  of  a  tiger, 
panther,  or  bear  anywhere  within  twenty  miles,  my 
court  was  to  be  closed  instanter.  That  rule  was  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  people  I  had  to  deal  with  :  many  of  them 
had  a  liking  for  sport,  and  would  turn  out  in  hundreds 
to  beat  the  jungle  for  me  without  fee  or  reward.” 

.  During  the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  who  did  not  shoot, 
tigers  and  panthers  had  increased  to  a  very  serious  ex¬ 
tent  ;  and  so  the  magistrate,  in  gratifying  his  passion  for 
thepursuitof  dangerous  game, was  at  the  sametimeacting 
as  the  protector  of  his  people  from  a  dreaded  scourge.  The 
Deoghur  tigers,  young  as  well  as  old,  were  men-eaters. 
They  killed  the  wretched  wood-cutters  or  the  old  women 
who  picked  up  sticks  in  the  jungle  ;  they  carried  off  the 
wayfarer  from  the  highroad  ;  they  broke  into  the  grass- 
hut  of  the  sleeping  peasant  and  carried  off  the  husband 
from  his  wife’s  side;  and  the  panthers  emulated  the  tigers 
in  these  evil  doings.  One  tiger  was  accredited  with  one 
hundred  victims.  Moreover,  the  long  immunity  which 
the  tigers  had  enjoyed,  was  supported  by  the  assurance 
of  the  priests  of  Byjinauth  that  the  depredators  were 
under  the  protection  of  the  god,  who  would  not  suffer 
them  to  be  slain.  The  Englishman,  undeterred  by 
prophecies  of  failure,  tried  a  machan  or  bedstead  fastened 
in  a  tree  sixteen  feet  from  the  ground  into  which  he 
climbed  from  his  elephant.  A  buffalo  had  been  fastened 
below  as  a  bait.  "I  here  he  went  to  sleep  ;  but,  just 
before  dawn,  was  awakened  by  his  Shikari,  who  shared 
his  watch,  and  a  sweeter  sound  than  Patti’s  notes  (he 
says)  reached  him,  the  roar  of  a  tiger  as  he  began  to 
stalk  the  buffalo.  To  be  brief  the  tiger  was  killed, 
<ind  before  a  twelvemonth  the  Byjinauth  jungle  was 
cleared  of  its  men-eating  inhabitants.  The  man-eating 
panthers  seem  to  have  given  poor  sport  as  they  sought 
safety  in  flight,  but  the  panther-spearing  seems  to  be 
almost  a  rival  to  pig-sticking.  Sir  Edward  Braddon 
regrets  that  he  should  have  had  to  shoot  so  many  tigers 
from  a  perch  in  a  tree,  which  he  regards  as  rather 
unsportsmanlike,  though  the  tiger-haunted  villagers 
were  of  a  different  opinion  ;  but  he  had  all  the  success 
he  could  wish  in  his  tiger-drives,  in  one  of  which  he 
bagged  a  magnificent  brace,  right  and  left,  and  though 
fie  afterwards  shot  three  in  one  day,  and  on  one  occasion 
four  from  an  elephant,  it  was  not  without  assistance 
from  other  sportsmen.  The  killing  of  the  celebrated 
Jamtarra  man-eater  is  a  sensational  incident.  As  he 
journeyed  past  the  country  dominated  by  this  ferocious 
brute,  the  camp,  about  grey  dawn,  was  suddenly  roused 
by  a  wounded  native  who  rushed  in,  just  escaped  out  of 
the  grasp  of  the  tiger.  He  had  fled  and  left  his  master, 
whose  corpse  Braddon  found  lying  under  the  paw  of  the 
tiger  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  when  prompt  ven¬ 
geance  was  meted  out  by  the  Englishman’s  smoothbore. 

_  Sir  Edward  Braddon  has,  as  befits  a  great  Shikari, 
his  own  opinion  about  questions  of  Shikar,  such  as  the 
danger  of  the  use  of  the  elephant  in  tiger-shooting  and 
the  superiority  of  the  smoothbore  to  the  rifle  in  the  same 
sport.  In  the  Terai,  from  necessity,  he  did  much  tiger¬ 
shooting  from  the  howdah  or  the  pad  of  elephants,  and 
he  has  the  worst  opinion  of  the  intelligence  as  well  as 
the  courage  of  the  huge  animal.  “  My  life  and  limbs,” 
he  says,  “have  been  jeopardized  over  and  over  again 
when  I  shot  from  elephants,  and  never  appreciably  so 
when  I  shot  on  foot ;  and  I  believe  that  a  man  who  has 
confidence  in  himself,  care  for  the  loading  of  his  guns, 
and  knowledge  of  what  he  is  about,  is  safer  when,  con¬ 
fronting  a  tiger  in  the  open,  he  has  only  himself  to 
depend  upon,  than  when  he  is  largely  dependent  upon 
a  beast  in  which  it  is  unwise  to  repose  any  confidence 
whatever.  The  elephant,  he  tells  us,  is  revengeful, 
treacherous,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  an  arrant  coward. 
He  gives  ample  proof  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has 
formed  this  opinion.  The  wonderful  elephants  drawn 
by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  brought  beside  Sir  Edward 
Braddon’s  plain  facts  suggest  the  possibility  that  Mr. 
Kipling’s  extraordinarily  detailed  studies  of  animals, 


and  if  of  animals,  possibly  of  human  beings  also,  cr^ 
more  to.  his  vivid  fancy  than  to  the  accuracy  of  hi£> 
observation.  As  to  the  inferiority  of  the  rifle  Sir  Edward 
considers  it  certain  that  the  chance  of  a  bullet  slipping  is 
the  one  objection  that  has  to  be  set  against  the  many 
advantages  of  a  smoothbore  for  tiger-shooting  at  close 
quarters. 

To  the  lover  of  sport  (and  what  Englishman  is  quite 
tree  from  that  passion,  latent  or  developed  ?)  Sir  Edward 
Braddon  s  book  will  be  extremely  attractive,  while  to 
the  student  of  human  nature  it  will  appeal  with  con¬ 
siderable  force.  What  a  roomful  of  fine  fellows  he 
introduces  us  to,  foremost  among  whom  is  his  faithful 
native  henchman,  the  Shikari  Khooda  Buksh.  Thack- 
well  himself,  Khooda  Buksh’s  former  master,  told 
Braddon  a  true  story  of  that  brave  Shikari’s  heroism.  A 
tigress  charged,  Thackwell’s  cartridge  misfired,  and  the 
brute  knocked  him  down.  Then  Khooda  Buksh,  with¬ 
out  a  thought  for  his  own  safety,  attacked  the  tigress 
with  a  stick  and  beat  her  off.  Thackwell  was  badly 
wounded  and  died  not  long  after  from  his  hurts.  Khooda 
Buksh  so  loved  Thackwell  that  for  a  year  or  two  after 
he  entered  Braddon’s  service  he  still  spoke  of  Thackwell 
as  his  Sahib,  and  Braddon  as  a  mere  chance  employer, 
not  the  master  of  his  affections,  though  that  came  in 
time.  This  gem  of  nature’s  making  was  truthful, 
honest,  cool  and  courageous,  and  untiring  as  a  sports¬ 
man,  and  possessed  humour  very  rarely  found  in  a 
native..  His  healthy  self-respect,  as  well  as  his  quiet  but 
unsparing  criticism  of  mistakes,  is  another  unexpected 
excellence.  Being  spoken  to  once  by  his  master  in  a 
heated  moment  in  terms  he  resented,  he  quietly  but 
resolutely  resigned  his  situation  ;  and  one  thinks  all  the 
better  of  the  master  as  well  as  the  man  that  he  tells  that 
had  not  Khooda  Buksh  desired  a  reconciliation,  “  I 
should  have  made  the  first  advance  ;  as  it  was  I  jumped 
at  the  opportunity,  apologized  for  my  misconduct,  and 
never  offended  again.” 

JUDAISTIC  CHRISTIANITY. 

“  Judaistic  Christianity.”  A  Course  of  Lectures  by  F.  J. 

A.  Hort,  D.D.  London  and  Cambridge  :  Macmillan 

&  Co.  1895. 

r  I  ''HOSE  people,  and  they  are  a  not  inconsiderable 
■7  number,  who  take  an  interest  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  their  own  times,  have  lately  had  their  atten¬ 
tion  directed  very  particularly  to  the  part  which  members 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  took,  some  half-century  since, 
in  shaping  the  course  of  the  Church  in  England.  The 
publication  of  the  history  of  the  Oxford  Movement  by 
the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s;  Dr.  Church’s  own  “  Life  and 
Letters  ”  ;  the  instalments  of  the  “  Life  of  Dr.  Pusey”  : 
thesehave  stirred  recollection,  and  induced  manytoreflect 
once  again  upon  the  names  of  Keble  and  of  Newman. 
The  Oxford  Movement  !  The  name  has,  or  seems  to 
have,  such  a  natural  fitness:  one  expects  theology, 
ecclesiastical  interests,  clericalism,  if  you  will,  to  be  the 
note  of  Oxford  ;  it  is  in  the  air  of  the  place,  echoing  on 
among  the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age.  Even 
in  the  old  city,  awkwardly  garbed  under  fashions  of  the 
newest  mode,  made  grotesque  by  red-brick  suburbs  and 
the  electric  light,  you  detect  it  still,  that  air  of  grave 
concern,  of  austere  meditation  upon  the  profoundest 
things  of  the  spirit,  which  is  so  large  a  part  of  her 
fascination  and  seductiveness.  With  the  sister  University 
it  is  hardly  the  same  :  no  one  probably  associates,  as 
if  by  instinct,  Cambridge  with  theology,  nor  feels  that, 
whatever,  concessions  she  makes  to  the  age,  her  deepest 
concern  is  not  with  the  things  which  the  age  demands. 
To  the  pleasant  city  on  the  Isis  with  her  dreaming 
spires,  the.  words  of  one  of  her  sons,  who  had  been 
dowered  with  a  double  portion  of  her  spirit,  apply  with  a 
vivid  reality  ;  like  the  brooding  East,  she  hears  the 
legions  of  triumphant  materialism  thunder  past,  and 
plunges  in  thought  again.  And  yet  how  unjust  and 
untrue  such  a  train  of  ideas,  such  instinctive  feeling  is  ! 
For  Cambridge  can  point  to  schools  of  thought  and 
teaching — “movements”  no  doubt  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  naturally  to  her  temper — to  great  divines,  certainly 
equally  influential  with,  perhaps  only  less  brilliant  than, 
those  of  Oxford.  Not  to  dwell  on  ancient  history,  the 
Cambridge  Platonists,  the  school  of  Law,  Simeon  and  the 
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heirs  of  Maurice,  the  one  gr  ?  itself  the  sort  of 

1  An  that  is  best  in  Oxtorcl  ltseir,  me  » 

SKStasttSSSS 

has  saved  the  Tractanan  movement  from  V 

£  powe°rnof  style!  3Speakmg 

»  ^ p. 

theologians  (Pusey  certainly  is  a  melancholy  exceptio  ) 
it  has  been  given/  We  read  what  Newman  has  to  say, 
because  it  is  ereat,  almost  faultless  literature;  we  read 
Maurice  because  he  has  something  to  say  which  we 
could  not  afford  to  miss,  but  are  almost  repelled  by  the 
“ay  in  wMch  he  says  it.’  It  is  the  same  w,th  so  many  o 
his  successors ;  they  have  the  pass, on  and  the  semnm 
ness  which  are  like  a  consecrat.cn  '  the  ?flen™  d 

ness,  the  sobriety,  the  plainness  almost  stifle  ^ 
choke  the  passion  and  prevents  its  play.  » 

these  lectures  of  Dr.  Hort  on  “Judaistic  Christianity. 

He  has  produced  a  careful,  solid,  scholarly  piece  o 
work  living  a  sketch  of  the  events  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament'from  a  special  point  of  view  luminously  enough 

but  with  a  very  dry  light,  from  whic^^ 
movement  and  fascination  are  gone.  The  matured _opimo 
of  so-reat  a  scholar  as  the  late  Hulsean  Professor  is 
certainly  very  well  worth  having  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
fim!  in  this  volume  one  more  testnnony  rem  a  maste 
of  his  craft,  to  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  traditiona 
view  with  regard  to  the  genumeness  and  l  istoncal 
character  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  The  treat 
ment  of  some  controversial  questions  it :  is 
criticize,  inasmuch  as  only  the  results  ■ 

labours  are  given  here  ;  his  reasons  and  justification  for 
the  results  will  be  published  in  another  volume  Thes 
lectures  appear  to  have  been  delivered  m  1888,  and  con 
sequentlyPhad  not  the  advantage  of  incorporating  the 
fresh  knowledge  which  Professor  .  Ramsay  s  book  on 
“The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire”  has  brought  o 
lierht  The  excellences  of  Dr.  Hort’s  work  are  so  many, 
its  honesty,  its  care,  its  thoroughness,  so  conspicuous, 
its  point  of  view  so  sound,  that  it  seems  exacting  and 
fastidious  to  wish  that  the  style  were  equally  worthy. 
But  just  at  that  point  it  is  lacking. 


THE  VOYAGES  OF  THE  CABOTS. 


The  Voyages  of  the  Cabots  in  1497  and  1498.”  By 
Samuel  E.  Dawson.  Ottawa.  1895. 


NFORMATION  from  English  sources  concerning 
the  two  voyages  of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  to 
orth  America  is  so  singularly  scanty,  that  Dr.  Dawson 
ls  done  well  to  display  the  light  thrown  on  their 
iplorations  by  a  thorough  personal  knowledge  of  the 
calities  in  which  their  lot  was  cast.  None  of  the 
nglish,  French,  or  German  authors  who  have  dealt 
ith  the  Cabots  had  that  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
nds  just  outside  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  which  it  is 
isv  for  a  Canadian  to  acquire.  It  was  natural,  there- 
,r e,  that  most  of  them  should  fall  into  mistakes  which 

m  be  easilv  corrected  by  one  who  has  himself  navigated 

ie  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  the  Gut  of  Canso. 

All  that  is  known  about  the  voyages  of  the  Cabots 
■om  English  sources  consists  of  two  short  quotations, 
mde  by  Stow  and  Hakluyt  respectively  from  a  version 
f  Fabvan’s  Chronicle  which  has  since  been  lost,  and  ot  a 
nv  entries  in  the  royal  accounts  of  Henry  VII.  concerning 
laymen ts  made  to  the  explorers.  Stow  mentions  only 
Sebastian  Cabot,  the  son  ;  Hakluyt,  in  his  later  version 
nentions  only  John  Cabot,  the  father.  The  national 
irehives  make  the  matter  clearer,  by  showing  that  John 
ailed  in  command  of  both  the  expeditions,  but  that  his 
;ons,  Sebastian,  Lewis,  and  Sancio  (the  last  two  names 
inknown  to  history  from  any  other  source),  were 
issociated  with  him  in  the  letters  patent  by  which  Henry 
Cl  I  granted  leave  to  explore  the  Western  seas.  John 


Cabot  disappears  l^’geenvs ’probableJhat  heAiied 

K^^ia^katSebastLb^^- 

his  statement  but  for  his  singular  reticence  concerning 

an  hfs“s  doings.  The  reasons  for 

Dawson  does  his  best  to  eluedate  in  the  following 

inEanA0vUinfthe0reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Sebastian  Cabot 
transferred  himself  to  the  service  of  Spain,  and  remained 
for  more  than  forty  years  in  the  employment  of  Ferdinan 
the  Catholic  and  afterwards  of  Charles  V.  He  became 

voyages  were  a  stumblingblock  and  a  source  of  annoy* 
an ce&  For  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  claimed,  under 
the  famous  bull  of  Alexander  VI. ,  the  monopoiy  rf  Ae 

^atEtS^nTpo^esst/a  claim, ?  based  on  independent 

^^Id^r^n^nAloS 

Cabot  as  Dr.  Dawson  supposes,  deliberately  minimi  , 
LdDUL>  ^  r  o  •  rono-p  of  his  own  and  his 

in  the  interest  of  Spain,  the  range  ot  ms  ow  .f 

father’s  expeditions,  and  spoke  an  wr  shores  of 

they  had  been  limited  to  the  inh°spitable  shores  ot 
Labrador.  This  reticence  was  rendered  possible  by  ^ 

Henry^YHI.  ^nor^ the^merchants  ^England  made  any 

s>L^.uAtts^;i,rrSgnjSaa 

when’ English^  energy  was  once  more  dieted  towards 
North  America,  that  the  records  of  the gfg*  voy  g 
were  exhumed  and  commented  upon  But .Hakluyt  an. 
Stow  did  not  possess  two  afl-important  foreign  docu 
ments  only  discovered  111  our  own  day,  which  give  iuu 
aiAd  accurate  information  as  to  the  respeCiv;  scopeof 
the  expeditions  of  1497  and  1498.  The  first  P 
despatch  written  earty  in  .498  by  Sonc.no,  the  agent  n 
Sand  of  Ludovico  II  Moro,  the  Duke  of  Milan.  This 

document  states  the  fact  that  John  Cabot  in  June  1497 

reached  a  land  which  was  well  wooded,  temperate  and 
fertile  Such  a  land  must  have  been  far  south  o 
Labrador,  where  the  coast  is  still  ice-bound  and  macces- 

slble  in  the  month  of  Jane. 

"TotlnLon^r  ‘SeTd  bLn^aimedly  the  reports 
of  the  extent  of  the  Cabots’  voyages,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  trespassing  in  water, 

oSne^apriSecopy  < ofJohnCatot’s  chart  of  his  disco- 

the  Delaware,  or  the  Chesapeake,  but  there  is  no  dou  . 
that  the  southern  limit  of  their  voyage  is  exaggerated, 
it  did  not  probably  extend  farther  than  Nova  Sea tia, 
though  the  chart  gives  a  long  range  of  names  reach angf 
southward  from  a  point  apparently  representing  Cap 
Race  in  Newfoundland,  which  Cabot  christened  Ca 

Thfs* * rrmpf  being  John  Cabot’s,  must  refer  to  the 
voyage  of  1497  ;  that  of  1498  apparently  ranged  farthe 
to  the  north  as  Sebastian  Cabot  left  it  on  record  many 
years  later,  that  in  this  expedition  he  met  with  white 
bears  skin-clad  Esquimaux,  and  great  masses  o 
floating  ice.  These  data  fix  the  exploration  ol  1498 

'bVurSoncino^dtspatch,  and  Ayala’s  map,  show  that 
the  earlier  voyage  must  have  been  to  a  region, 
much  farther  south.  What  this  region  was  Dr. 
Dawson  endeavours  to  elucidate,  by  comp  * 
descriDtion  in  Soncino’s  letter  with  the  actual  charac 
Sks  of  the  lands  south  and  west  of  Newfoundland 
He  concludes  that  it  was  Cape  Breton  ;  the  short  space 
of  time  during  which  John  Cabot  was  a 
BriS  making^  it  inconceivable  that  even  ^favour- 
able  winds,  he  should  have  got  any  ar  ,  .  h  p)r. 

Nova  Scotia.  There  are  three  points  on  whic 
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Dawson  relies  for  the  identification  of  Cape  Breton  with 
Cabot’s  landfall.  The  first  is  that  all  nautical  experience 
in  those  waters  shows  that  vessels  missing  Cape  Race 
almost  invariably  hit  the  high-lying  land  of  Cape  Breton, 
and  not  the  flat  shore  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  or  the 
sandbanks  of  the  Magdalen  Isles.  The  second  is,  that  in 
the  unique  map  of  1544,  preserved  at  Paris,  theanonymous 
author  places  on  Cape  Breton  the  inscription  “  Prima 
terra  vista,”  and  refers  in  marginal  notes  to  Sebastian 
Cabot  as  his  authority.  The  third  is,  that  in  John 
Cabot’s  map,  copied  by  Ayala  in  1500,  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  mention,  an  island  of  St.  John 
is  placed  off  the  point  which  apparently  represents  Cape 
Breton,  and  that  for  the  next  forty  years  all  map-makers, 
Italian,  French,  or  Portuguese,  are  found  applying  this 
name  to  one  of  the  isles  of  the  Cape  Breton  group. 
Only  after  the  middle  of  the  century  does  the  title  get 
transferred  to  one  of  the  Magdalen  Isles,  or  to  other  out¬ 
lying  points  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Dr.  Dawson  has,  therefore,  good  reasons  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  which  he  formulates  in  his  concluding  para¬ 
graph  : 

“It  was,  therefore,  upon  the  easternmost  point  of 
this  Nova  Scotian  land  of  our  common  country,  that 
John  Cabot  planted  the  banner  of  St.  George  on  24 
June,  1497,  more  than  a  year  before  Columbus  set  foot 
upon  the  main  continent  of  America  ;  and  now,  after 
four  hundred  years,  despite  all  chances  and  changes 
of  our  Western  World,  that  banner  is  floating  there 
still,  a  witness  to  our  existing  union  with  our  distant 
motherland  across  the  ocean.” 
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OINCE  the  great  success  achieved  by  the  “  Mdmoirs 
de  Marbot,”  every  one  in  France  who  possesses  a 
desk  of  old  papers  has  been  rummaging  in  it  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  a  gold  mine.  No  second  collection 
of  memories  and  journals  so  fascinating  as  the  first  has 
yet  been  produced  ;  but  some  of  the  volumes  brought  out 
in  similar  form,  and  tending  further  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  First  Empire,  have  had  considerable  value. 
The  journal  of  Gdndral  Fantin  des  Odoards  was  quite 
worth  publishing.  In  1800,  in  consequence  of  an  un¬ 
lucky  love  affair,  Fantin,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  left 
the  house  of  his  father  and  joined  the  army  at  Turin.  His 
journal,  kept  from  day  to  day,  although  with  numerous 
breaches  of  continuity,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
is  lively  and  picturesque.  Fantin  was  with  Napoleon  at 
Ulm,  at  Austerlitz,  in  Spain  :  marched  with  him  from 
Paris  to  the  Niemen,  from  the  Niemen  to  Moscow  ;  took 
part  in  the  disastrous  retreat,  the  crisis  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  Spanish  campaign  of  1823.  His  story  is  the  chronicle 
of  the  Grande  Armde,  written  by  one  who  shared  its  hopes 
and  its  deceptions.  At  the  close  of  the  volume  is  printed 
an  account  of  the  general  inspection  of  the  armies  of 
France,  made  by  General  Fantin  des  O.doards  in  1830,  for 
the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  survived  until 
1866,  passing  away  at  the  great  age  of  eighty-eight. 

The  “Memoires”  of  Baron  Thidbault  have  now 
reached  a  fourth  volume,  which  brings  us  down  to  the 
close  of  1813.  His  romantic  ardour  and  his  military 
enthusiasm  are  here  seen  to  be  cooling  down  a  little  ; 
he  is  no  longer  quite  the  amorous  fire-eater  of  1792. 
But  he  still  loves  the  ladies  and  the  smell  of  the  gun¬ 
powder.  The  lover  of  Nai's  and  Zozotte  is  not  much 
less  entertaining  and  only  a  little  more  reserved  than 


Casanova  himself,  of  whom  this  gallant  and  wi 
bault,  with  his  touches  of  pedantry  and  his  spier 
audacities,  not  unfrequently  reminds  us.  Even  in  thisj 
which  we  confess  to  have  found  by  no  means  the  most 
amusing  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  there  is  something 
delightfully  spirited  in  his  eighteenth-century  outlook 
upon  life. 

General  Du  Barail  takes  a  much  later  place  in 
the  century.  There  is  the  same  difference  in  the 
man  as  there  is  between  Thiebault,  stiff  and  shaven, 
in  Picardy’s  miniature,  and  Du  Barail,  bearded  and 
moustachioed,  with  his  striped  zouave  uniform,  in 
Rdgamey’s  portrait.  The  former  belongs  to  the  old, 
the  latter  to  the  new,  regime,  although  more  than 
thirty  years  divide  us  now  from  Du  Barail’s  Mexican 
exploits.  In  the  present  volume  the  “  Souvenirs  ”  deal 
with  the  incidents  of  the  war  of  African  annexation, 
especially  with  the  assault  and  capture  of  Laghouet, 
and  finally  with  the  Mexican  campaign,  closing  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  unfortunate  Maximilian  in  the 
dreadful  empire  which  France  had  so  wantonly  carved 
out  for  him.  The  future  historian  will  probably  lay 
this  section  of  General  Du  Barail’s  book  under  special 
contribution,  for  we  doubt  whether  the  expedition  to 
Mexico  has  ever  been  described  in  a  manner  so  vivid 
and  so  comprehensible. 

It  requires  no  little  patience  to  follow  the  Duke  of 
Audiffret-Pasquier  in  his  colossal  task  of  publishing  the 
memoirs  of  the  Chancellor  Pasquier.  That  these  should 
be  published  admits  of  no  question  ;  they  resume  the 
experience  of  the  man  whom  Taine  described  as  the 
best  informed  and  the  most  judicious  spectator  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century.  In  this  huge  sixth  volume  he 
takes  us  but  six  years  onward,  from  1824  to  1830, 
covering  the  fall  of  Charles  X.,  the  death  of  the  Prince 
de  Condd,  and  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  the  deposed 
king.  Few  English  readers,  we  suppose,  have  the 
leisure  or  the  inclination  to  follow  recent  French  history 
in  such  minute  detail,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  the 
work  is  one  of  the  highest  importance  as  a  book  of 
reference.  We  congratulate  the  aged  Duke  of  Audiffret- 
Pasquier  on  having  so  successfully  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  his  pious  labours. 

The  notes  and  recollections  of  the  Marquis  de  Dreux- 
Brdz 6  form  melancholy  reading.  They  contain  material 
for  the  history  of  a  lost  cause,  that  of  the  Royalist 
party  in  France  from  1872  to  the  death  of  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  in  1883.  The  Marquis  was  one  of  the  most 
responsible  representatives  of  Monseigneur,  by  whom, 
in  1872,  he  was  given  a  special  mission  or  mandate, 
which  involved  an  active  though  subterranean  propa¬ 
ganda  through  the  departments  of  France.  No  one 
could  say  that  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Brdzd  brought  to 
this  labour  any  very  special  aptitudes,  except  the  most 
devoted  loyalty  and  an  enthusiasm  beyond  bounds.  He 
took  his  responsibilities  very  seriously,  and,  when  the 
end  came  in  August  1883,  laid  them  down  with  a  pathetic 
solemnity  and  pomp.  We  know  not  how  to  account 
for  it,  but  the  despair  of  the  Orleanist  cause  and  the 
tactlessness  of  its  leaders  have  never  come  home  to  us 
more  vividly  than  in  the  perusal  of  this  honest,  narrow, 
stupid  volume,  so  gentlemanly  in  its  tone,  so  purblind 
to  all  the  movements  of  contemporary  history. 

It  is  in  the  writings  of  M.  Hugues  Le  Roux  that  we 
have  come  nearest  as  yet  to  what,  we  suppose,  will  soon 
become  a  recognized  element  in  literature,  journalism 
in  fiction.  No  English  or  American  novelist,  and  until 
M.  Le  Roux,  no  French  one  either,  has  quite  contrived 
to  pour  forth  so  regular  a  stream  of  very  short  stories, 
produced  with  mechanical  regularity,  once  or  twice  a 
week,  each  of  them  containing  from  1200  to  1500  words. 
The  short  story  as  a  newspaper  article, — that  is  M. 
Hugues  Le  Roux’  contribution  to  civilization,  and  the 
marvellous  thing  is  that  he  seems  to  be  able  to  produce 
the  desired  object  with  the  same  regularity  with  which 
other  journalists  produce  their  “leaders.”  When  we 
consider  how  artificial  the  whole  thing  is  bound  to  be, 
how  rigidly  itassumes'a  certain  shape — the  four  hundred 
words  of  preparation,  the  eight  hundred  words  of  action, 
the  three  hundred  words  of  denouement — it  is  amazing 
that  it  can  be  done  at  all,  and  yet  be  readable.  The  one 
exception,  in  the  present  volume,  to  this  short  story 
manufactured  by  formula,  is  the  episode  of  southern 
manners  called  “  Le  Festdjadou,”  a  word  which  signifies 
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Ken? al  not  quite  “  lover,”  nor  quite  “  betrothed/' 

JTe  “  young  man  keeping  company,  the  gallant 
15  takes  the  girl  to  th e  fit*  and  dances  with  her  in  the 
Le  outside  the  church.  In  this  story,  which  owes 
uch  to  a  careful  study  of  the  mannerism  of  Guy  de 
auoassant,  M.  Le  Roux  is  seen  at  his  best,  and  he  is 
de  to  prolong  his  efforts,  for  a  wonder,  over  an  extent 

'  not  fewer  than  seventy  pages.  „  nf 

In  “  Espagne  et  Provence,”  the  agreeable  aut 
Les  Mal-Vus,”  gives  us  his  impressions  of  a  journey 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  most  striking  chapters  are 
lOSe  which  deal  with  the  Balearic  Islands,  a  group 
ifficiently  isolated  from  the  rest  of  Spain  and  yet  fu 
lou^h  of  archeological  curiosities  to  be  well  worth 
»scnbing.  M.  Conti  had  the  misfortune  to  visit  the 
regular  gardens  and  museum  of  Raxa  with  a  young 
nglishman  who  was  timid,  ignorant,  and  ill-mannered. 

/e  condole  with  him,  but  we  think  it  scarcely  ph.loso- 
liical  on  his  part  to  conclude  that  all  young  Englishmen 
ossess  these  qualities.  The  next  time  we  meet  with  a 
uH  and  noisy  Frenchman  on  our  travels  we  shall 
wenge  ourselves  by  regretting  that  luck  has  not  made 
ie  accomplished  M.  Conti  our  companion. 

FICTION. 

< Two  Strangers.”  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  Autonym 
Library.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 

.  Every  D^'s  News.”  By  C.  E.  Francis.  Pseudonym 
Library.  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin.  iy9o- 

MRS.  OLIPHANT  has  added  one  more  to  her  tale 
of  light  and  innocent  stories,  pleasantly  written, 
•eadable  from  end  to  end,  and  quite  without  distinction. 

tis  of  course,  altogether  without  deleterious  ingredients, 

md  leaves  no  after  effects  of  any  kind  upon  the  memory, 
rhe  writer  who  goes  under  the  pseudonym  ot  C.  E. 
Francis  has  performed  a  variant  on  the  theme  of  George 
Mandeville’s  Husband.”  Her  hero  is  a  pure-minded 
novelist,  who  marries  a  New  Woman,  and  she  \v rite. 
rUde  stories  that  make  him  blush  dreadfully  and  feel 
most  uncomfortable.  There  is  practically  no  plot  ;  a 
sympathetic  cousin  of  the  husband  comes  and  reads  h  s 
wife’s  manuscripts  with  him,  and  he  revolts  in  a  futi 
way  and  burns  a  type-written  MS.,  which  happens  to 
be  merely  a  duplicate  copy.  But  the  thing  was  done 
infinitely  better  in  the  original.  We  dislike  these  in¬ 
ferior  repetitions  of  a  success.  Every  one  should  read 
«  George  Mandeville’s  Husband,”  and  when  they  have 
done  so  there  will  be  no  interest  for  them  in  “Every 
Day’s  News.” 

“A  Pastoral  Played  Out.”  By  Mary  L.  Pendered. 
London  :  William  Heinemann.  1895. 

The  emotional  young  woman  of  imperfect  education 
and  some  leisure— the  novel-reading  type  par  excellence 
—will  probably  appreciate  this  book  ;  for  it  is  quite 
in  the  vein  of  her  successful  caterers  in  the  Family 
tfferald,  with  the  addition  of  a  baby-murder  by  the 
worried  heroine,  and  of  a  Russian  lady  who  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  Mahatmas,  by  way  of  concession  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Glyda  was  young  and  artless  m  the 
beginning ;  in  real  life  we  have  never  met  anything 
‘te  so  young  and  artless,  so  emotional  and  sympa¬ 
tic,  under  thirty,  and  yet  Glyda  was  only  seventeen. 

‘  fell,  out  of  sheer  simplicity  and  purity  of  heart, 
rdered  the  baby,  and  forthwith  underwent  the  usual 
nsformation  into  a  dazzling  woman  of  the  world. 

;  becomes  a  great  actress.  That  always  happens  in 
s  kind  of  book.  Of  course  he  sees  her  at  the  theatre, 
as  this  the  shrinking  little  Glyda  of  two  years  ago  ? 
d  so  on.  Why,  we  wonder,  do  people  keep  on  re- 
iting  this  perennial  dream  of  the  emotional  young 
man? 

U  the  First  Corner,  and  Other  Stories.”  By  H.  B. 

Marriott  Watson.  London  :  John  Lane.  1895. 

[f  Mr.  Marriott  Watson  has  sought  to  show  his  range 
a  story-teller,  then  this  book  attains  its  object,  but 
■  any  other  purpose  we  must  object  that  the  selection  is 
o-ether  too  varied.  It  is  a  book  of  samples  rather 
an  a  collection  of  stories.  You  have  a  dainty  pastoral, 
aeautifully  finished  Watteau-like  sketch,  .  An  Ordeal 
Three,”  preceded  by  such  a  piece  of  grimy  realism 


as  “  In  the  Basement,”  a  description  of  a  slum  death¬ 
bed,  redolent  of  insanitary  flavours  and  cheap  gin.  The 
two  jar,  and  yet  either  standing  alone  would  be  a  \  ery 
effective  piece  of  workmanship.  Perhaps  the  best 
stories  oAhis  unequal  bookful  are  the  three  reahst  c 
studies,  the  “Edge  of  the  Precipice,  In  the  Base¬ 
ment  ”  and  “  Mr.  Atkinson”  ;  in  the  two  latter,  indeed , 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson  beats  Mr.  Morrison  in  his  own 
field.  But  the  two  Watteau  pieces,  An  Ordeal  o 
Three  ”  and  “  The  Portrait  in  the  Inn,  are  delightful 
enough,  and  the  “Last  of  Blackbeard,”  an  Australian 
bush-ranger,  would  be  a  striking  story  anywhere  Tor 
these  snf  stories,  admirably  conceived  and  brilhantly 
finished,  the  book  will  be  read,  and  if  it  is  not  read  the 
two  pieces  of  “Yellow  Book”  genre ,  At  the  I  irst 
Corner,”  and  “The  House  of  Shame,  which  are 
unhappily  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  volume,  will  be 
chiefly  to  blame.  Even  Mr.  Marriott  Watson  s  subtle 
imagination  and  finished,  workmanship  fail  to redeem 

these  two  tales  from  their  intrinsic  unpleasantnes  • 

can  only  hope  that  they  will  not  bar  the  rest  of  t  ie 
book  from  the  appreciative  readers  it  certainly  deserves. 

“The  Hispaniola  Plate.”  By  John  Bloundelle  Burton. 

London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1895. 

Story-tellers  must  live,  but  for  our  own  part  we  cannot 
see  the  need  of  Mr.  Bloundelle  Burton.  He  is  compact 
of  reminiscences  ;  he  forces  us  to  ask  :  “  If  one  desires 
the  excitement  of  buried  treasures,  are  there  not  Q. 
and  Stevenson,  and  for  the  sea,  Clark  Russell,  and 
the  picturesque  narrative  of  adventure  in  an  antique 
phraseology,  Walter  Besant?  Why  take,  them  here  at 
second  hand  ?  ”  He  is  really  a  painfully  uninspired  story¬ 
teller.  The  ancestral  will,  the  scrap  of  paper,  the  rough 
map,  the  narrative,  “  in  a  neat  roll  tied  up  with  Mack .rib¬ 
bon  ”  of  Nicholas  Crafts,  written  in  newspaper  English 
with  an  occasional  “  hath  ”  and  “  doth  and  tww, 
to  give  it  a  proper  flavour  of  age,  the  inevitable  fighting 
and  stealing,  the  inevitable  young  man  of  the  present 
generation  who  finds  the  treasure,  the  inevitable  young 
woman-all  to  pattern  ;  it  is  too  much  for  our  patience. 
To  illustrate  the  quality  of  Mr.  Bloundelle  Burton 
hnaginaticm  one  insinceUst  suffice.  The  car  rack  wqh 
the  treasure,  you  must  understand,  struck  a  reef,  he 
larboard  forepart  was  smashed  like  an  egg,  her  stern 
rail  and  her  masts  were  broken  off,  and  she  went  down 
You  have  to  imagine  the  ship  heeling  over,  ever)  thing 
faffine  and  sliding  to  larboard,  the  water  rushing  into 
the  cabins,  the  air  rushing  out,  the  violent  conflict  of  air 
and  water-not  infrequently  the  decks  of  sinking  ships 
are  blown  up  by  the  compressed  air  beneath  them— and 
all  the  wild  panic  throughout  the  ship.  And  then  re 
explorer  of  the  sunken  carrack  finds  in, one  of  the  cabms 
“another  terrible  and  ghastly  sight.  In  that  bed 
lav  two  human  forms,  or  what  had  been  human  forms 
once  though  now  but  skeletons.,  the  two  skulls  being 
side  bv  side,  the  woman’s  hair  being  a  great  black  mass 
upon  the  coverlet  like  a  pall.  So  they  had  d,ed  toother, 
he  who  had  ruled  Spain’s  greatest  colony,  and  she  who 
had  acted  for  Spain’s  Queen.  And  this  was  all  left  ot 
Si  greatness  1  Poor  Sings  1  ”  Poor  th.ngs  1  Bn.  at 
any  rate  they  were  amazingly  hard  sleepers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

«  Tales  of  the  Fairies  and  of  the  Ghost  World.”  Collected  from 
oral  tradition  in  South-West  Munster.  By  Jeremiah  Curtin. 
London  :  David  Nutt.  1895. 

\T  OT  folk-lore  students  only,  but  all  who  love  stories  oprimi- 
JN  tive  man  and  his  beliefs,  w.U  be  grateful  o  Mr  Curtm  for 
this  valuable  and  entertaining  collection  of  Irish  tales.  A  • 
Alfred  Nutt  has  well  observed  in  his  preface  that  .  • 

needs  no  introduction  to  lovers  of  ancien*  mtde  cle^r 

IS  rifle  ?oSbeaonfdtJeSciamp0anSy  ofctmpbell  of’lslay  and  Campbell 
of  TireV  He  has,  we Tay  add,  done"  well  by  literature  in  other 

31 — fjsrs  tdS«ssSs'^ 

thorough  equipment  for  the  work,  in  gifts  and  knowlc  ge a 
svmnathv  They  were  collected  by  Mr.  Curtin  during  a  j 
^O.^n«,Dinel../Myl»»Vher^J»«* 
man  who  retained  a  belief  in  fairies,”  though  he  d'd  not  aclcn 
ledge  his  faith  explicitly.  He  mates  an  interest  g  ^ 
parison  of  the  faith  as  it  was  and  as  it  is.  When  l  was  a  y. 
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said  he,  <:nine  men  in  ten  believed  in  fairies,  and  said  so  ;  now 
only  one  man  in  ten  will  say  that  he  believes  in  them.”  Though 
they  figure  in  the  stories  as  extremely  malicious,  if  not  absolutely 
evil  beings,  the  fairies  are  invariably  styled  the  good  people. 
The  Irish  peasant  who  still  believes  in  them,  observes  the  pro¬ 
pitiatory  method  of  speech  common  to  all  primitive  folk  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  invisible  powers.  Many  of  the  tales  tell  of  the  strange  en¬ 
chantments  that  befall  mortals  in  “fairy  forts,” and  of  the  efforts 
of  their  relations  to  recapture  the  bewitched  person.  In  some 
cases  a  pin  is  the  magic  instrument.  There  is,  for  example,  the 
curious  story  of  the  old  midwife  of  Listowel,  who  officiates  at  a 
mysterious  birth  and  by  mischance  rubs  some  fairy  ointment  on 
one  of  her  eyes  and  acquires  the  power  of  seeing  the  good 
people.  At  a  country  fair  she  sees  a  fairy  thrust  something  into 
the  side  of  a  fine  young  girl,  who  falls  to  the  ground  screaming. 
The  old  woman  drew  a  pin  out  of  the  girl’s  side,  disarmed  the 
magic,  and  the  girl  recovered.  Subsequently,  the  avenging 
fairy  thrust  out  the  old  woman’s  fairy-seeing  eye.  The  “  change¬ 
lings  ”  of  which  these  Munster  tales  tell  are  not  always  children, 
but  frequently  substitutes  for  grown-up  folk,  and  these  are  among 
the  most  curious  examples  in  the  collection.  Perhaps  the 
grimmest  story  in  the  book  is  that  of  “  Daniel  Crowley  and 
the  Ghosts,”  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  other  lands, 
though  in  grotesquerie  and  humour  Mr.  Curtin’s  tale  far 
transcends  all  other  variants  that  we  know. 


“Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tradition.”  Edited  by  Lord 
Archibald  Campbell.  Vol.  V.  Being  “  Clan  Traditions  and 
Popular  Tales  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands.”  By 
the  late  Rev.  John  Gregorson  Campbell,  Minister  of  Tiree  ; 
selected  and  edited  by  Jessie  Wallace  and  Duncan  Mac- 
Isaac.  London:  David  Nutt.  1895. 

This  second  instalment  of  traditional  history  and  popular 
tales  from  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Campbell  of  Tiree,  is 
scarcely  less  interesting,  though  of  a  more  miscellaneous  cha¬ 
racter,  than  the  previous  volume  of  the  “  Fianns,”  derived  by 
the  same  collector  from  oral  sources.  A  large  portion  of  the 
contents  is  made  up  of  local  legend,  “  closely  analogous,”  as 
Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  remarks  in  his  preface,  “to  what  the  Icelandic 
Sagas  must  have  been  in  one  stage  of  their  development.”  The 
Gaelic  material  is  preserved  in  what  may  be  called  the  local 
story  stage,  and  has  not  become  conventionalized  by  the  artistic 
narrator.  They  are  genuine  waifs  and  strays,  these  “  Clan 
Traditions,”  and  if  somewhat  scrappy  in  a  few  instances,  are  set 
forth  with  a  racy  vigour  and  an  intensity  of  passion  that  are 
extremely  remarkable.  In  addition  to  these  traditional  tales  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  the  volume  contains  a  singular  legend  of 
Loch  Maree  in  Ross-shire,  stories  of  fairies,  some  folk-tales, 
and  beast  fables.  A  short  memoir  of  Mr.  Campbell,  communi¬ 
cated  by  his  sister  Mrs.  Wallace,  is  incorporated  in  Mr.  Nutt’s 
introduction,  and  the  volume  is  illustrated  by  a  portrait  and 
three  clever  drawings  by  Mr.  Ernest  Griset. 


volume  before  us.  How  numerous  are  the  sacred 
Cornwall  may  be  seen  by  the  list  given  by  the  authors. 

Quiller  Couch’s  manuscript  the  number  is  about  forty.  Ii 
book  it  has  risen  to  more  than  ninety.  In  Mr.  Quiller  G 
days  some  of  these  were  in  a  parlous  state,  and  many,  no.  doubt, 
have  by  now  fallen  into  utter  ruin.  Many,  too,  are  quite  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  people.  Their  healing  and  sacred  virtues  are 
forgotten.  If  the  old  superstitions  do  yet  linger,  as  the  authors 
assert,  they  are  very  shyly  shown.  There  is  the  “half-playful 
dropping  of  a  pin  into  the  well  by  the  sentimental  maiden,”  but 
no  longer  are  there  the  ceremonial  visits  “  in  search  of  health  or 
tidings  of  the  future,  as  in  former  times.”  The  wells  of  the 
Cornish  saints  are  but  little  honoured,  unless  it  be  some  fashion¬ 
able  resort,  the  tradition  of  which  has  been  kept  alive  by  modern 
writers,  such  as  the  well  of  St.  Keyne.  The  interesting  account 
of  St.  Nun’s  well  at  Pelynt  recalls  Fenton’s  description  of  that 
other  St.  Nun’s  well  by  St.  Davids,  in  whose  waters  the  historian 
of  Pembrokeshire  was  bathed  when  a  child.  Even  in  his  time 
votive  offerings  were  commonly  made  to  this  sacred  well.  Thus, 
although  the  Welsh  may  be  less  superstitious,  as  the  authors 
say,  than  the  Cornish  and  the  Irish,  the  neglect  of  their  holy 
wells  is  comparatively  modern.  The  drawings,  in  illustration 
of  the  book  before  us,  add  greatly  to  its  interest. 


“  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time.”  Fourteenth  edition.  Revised 
and  brought  down  to  the  present  time  by  Victor  G.  Plarr, 


“  Louisiana  Folk-Tales.”  Collected  and  edited  by  Alcde  Fortier, 

D.Lt.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.; 

London  :  David  Nutt.  1895. 

In  this  volume,  the  second  publication  of  the  American  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  Professor  Fortier  presents  the  results  of  many 
years’  collecting  among  the  Louisiana  Creoles.  The  material  is 
set  forth  as  taken  down,  with  the  Louisiana  dialect  and  the 
English  rendering  on  opposite  pages,  no  attempt  being  made 
to  classify  the  tales  or  to  make  them  serve  as  the  basis  of  com¬ 
parative  study.  The  editor  has  desired,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“  to  give  to  the  public  genuine  folk-tales,”  and  he  has  set  an 
excellent  example  in  printing  the  originals  side  by  side  with  the 
English  renderings.  The  tales  are  divided  into  two  sections. 
There  are  stories  of  animals  in  which  “  Compair  Lapin,”  “  Corn- 
pair  l’Ours,”  “  Mamzelle  Moqu£re  ”  (the  Mocking-Bird),  “Michid 
Macaque”  (the  Monkey),  and  other  pleasant, familiar  creatures 
play  many  parts,  as  diverting  and  as  full  of  interest  as  the  beasts 
and  birds  in  the  books  of  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Miss 
Owen.  The  second  section  is  composed  of  “  Marchen.”  Some 
of  these,  like  the  curious  negro  story  “  Ti  Doigt”  or  the 
“  Little  Finger,”  appear  to  be  of  African  origin.  Others  are 
numerously  represented  in  the  popular  stories  of  other  countries. 
Many  of  the  examples  in  Professor  Fortier’s  collection  are  ex¬ 
tremely  graceful  and  full  of  poetic  fancy,  such  as  “  King  Pea¬ 
cock,”  “The  Statue  of  St.  Anthony,”  “The  Men  who  became 
Birds,”  “The  Little  Finger,”  and  the  “Marriage  of  Compair 
Lapin.”  I n  the  appendix  Professor  F ortier  reprints  the  delightful 
tale  of  “  The  Tar  Baby,”  with  nine  other  tales  published  in  1888, 
all  of  which  are  derived  from  Creole  sources  and  rightly  included 
therefore  in  his  attractive  and  valuable  collection  of  Louisiana 
folk-lore. 


REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 


B.A.  London  :  Routledge  &  Sons,  Limited.  1895. 

More  than  four  hundred  names  have  disappeared  from  this 
book  of  reference  since  the  previous  edition.  “  A  new  generation 
of  notabilities  is  with  us,”  Mr.  Plarr  observes,  and  “  the  log- 
roller  is  abroad  in  our  midst,  and  the  voice  of  the  faddist  has 
been  heard  in  the  land.”  The  blandishments  of  those  persons 
must  be  met  with  a  deaf  ear.  Mr.  Plarr  will  see  to  it.  He  is 
entirely  for  “impartiality  and  historic  proportion.”  We  fear^ 
that  the  new  edition  of  “  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time”  affords! 
some  odd  commentary  on  the  editor’s  virtuous  resolves.  The] 
children  of  the  log-roller  figure  largely  in  his  dictionary.  The 
faddist  is  extensively  represented.  Several  of  the  notices  of 
eminent  persons,  to  assume  a  Pickwickian  style,  appear  to  have 
been  written  by  the  eminent  persons  whose  achievements  they 
commemorate.  We  will  not  indicate  these  examples.  As  to 
“historic  proportion,”  critics  will  differ  as  to  its  practice  in 
books  of  this  kind.  Disproportion  may  be  instanced  by  page 
814,  where  we  find  Dr.  Stubbs,  the  Dean  of  Ely,  honoured  with 
the  same  modest  allotment  of  space  as  Dr.  Stubbs,  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  Occasionally  we  note  an  absolutely  cryptic  entry, 
such  as  “  Almaviva  :  see  Scott,  Clement.”  We  turn  to  “  Scott, 
Clement,”  and  find  no  explanation  of  the  reference.  Many  new 
names  are  added,  and  many  are  rightly  added.  There  is  a  good 
notice,  for  example,  of  M.  Charles  Marie  La  Myre  de  yilers. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  singular  and  inexplicable 
omissions.  Among  “  Naturalists,  Zoologists,  &c.,”  we  do  not  find 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson.  Among  “Authors,”  Mr.  W.  M.  Conway, 
Mr.  Henry  Norman,  “Gyp,”  and  several  more  are  missing. 
Less  strange  are  the  omissions  of  Boito  and  Mr.  Henschel 
among  musicians  ;  and  more  notable  the  absence  of  Mr.  John 
Sargent  among  artists.  When  we  consider  the  inordinate 
length  of  the  notice  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner,  it  is  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  observe  the  lack  of  all  reference  to  Mr.  E.  Wallace 
Budge  among  “Orientalists,  Egyptologists,  &c.”  We  have  cited 
a  few  only  of  the  more  striking  omissions.  It  would  not  be 
difficult  to  add  largely  to  the  list. 


THE  first  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  “  The  Bible  at  Home  and  Abroad,”  deals  with  tho*^ 
effect  which  translations  of  the  Bible  have  had  upon  the  various' 
languages  of  the  world,  fixing  some,  remaining  as  the  sole 
monument  of  others,  and  with  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the 
translator’s  path.  The  few  facts  brought  together  here  are  so 
stupendous  by  themselves  that  the  paper  would  distinctly  have 
gained  if  it  had  been  written  without  any  appearance  of  religious 
bias.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  the  subject  of  a  pretty  and 
sympathetic  piece  of  writing,  full  of  delicate  points,  though  the 
extremely  allegorical  and  allusive  style  may  end  by  leaving  an 
effect  a  little  wanting  in  dignity.  Among  other  things,  the 
writer  institutes  a  comparison  between  Stevenson  and  Pierre  1 
Loti,  which  seems  to  us  preposterous.  Loti  is  possibly  the1] 
greatest  master  of  descriptive  writing  who  has  ever  lived.  Twol 
new  editions  account  for  articles  on  Scott  and  Chaucer.  Thell 
Review  has  a  couple  of  historical  papers,  one  on  Jeanne  d’Arc,| 


“  Ancient  and  Holy  Wells  of  Cornwall.”  By  M.  and  L.  Quiller 
Couch.  London  :  Charles  J.  Clark.  1895. 

The  subject  of  holy  wells  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late' 
The  present  extremely  interesting  little  book  will  doubtless 
further  animate  archaeologists  and  others  of  an  antiquarian  dis¬ 
position  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  late  Mr.  Thomas  Quiller 
Couch,  though  he  described  himself  as  “a  very  desultory  anti¬ 
quary,”  was  keenly  interested  in  the  ancient  wells  of  his  native 
county,  and  proposed  to  write  their  history.  Many  a  pilgrimage 
he  took  to  the  famous  wells  of  Cornwall,  and  the  results  of  his 
notes  upon  them  and  the  sketches  he  made  are  embodied  in  the 


“  the  ideal  of  frank  and  gay  and  glorious  maidenhood,”  another 
which  tells  of  the  courage  shown  by  the  prisoners  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie  under  the  Terror.  “Perish  Agriculture”  contains  j 
some  pieces  of  reasoning  which  at  first  sight  look  risky — e.g.  il  ’I 
farming  had  continued  prosperous  the  agricultural  exodus  into 
towns  would  have  brought  about  a  great  advance  in  country  1 
wages,  as  the  supply  of  labour  would  have  been  below  the 
demand,  and  at  the  same  time  town  workmen’s  wages  would 
not  have  suffered  from  the  excessive  immigration  of  country  I 
men.  However,  the  Conservatives  will  soon  be  in,  and  a  dash 
of  bimetallism,  a  little  tampering  with  Free  Trade,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  burdens  on  the  land  and  other  impediments  will  set 
agriculture  right  in  no  time.  “The  Conservatism  of  To-day  ” 
makes  the  best  of  a  bad  job,  democracy,  and  points  out  what  I 
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W  '<  .Bgns  are  to  be  put  forward  to  catch  those  who  have  fallen 
Liberal  party  since  its  attack  on  property.  _  “  A  Century 
%^Rence”  indicates  the  high  place  to  which  Sir  Richard  Owen 
Wty  return  when  Natural  Selection  has  run  its  course,  and 
rives  us  a  healthy  reminder  that  the  struggle  between  the  two 
chools  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aristotle.  A  criticism  on  lhe 
'oundations  of  Belief”  finds  Mr.  Balfour  too  disparaging  of 
Luman  reason  in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  knowledge  and  under 
he  sway  of  authority. 

The  North  American  Review  is  an  uncommonly  good  number 
his  month.  Practical  in  aim  and  earnest  in  tone  is  Cardinal 
dibbons,  who  discusses  “  The  Preacher  and  his  Province,  and 
ndicates  the  chief  deficiency  of  the  young  clergyman’s  training, 
foung  preachers,  he  urges,  should  study  their  fellow-men,  and 
>y  contact  with  practised  speakers  sharpen  the  theological 
veapons.  For  often  they  emerge  from  the  seminary  “  oppressed 
>y  the  weight  of  their  theological  armour.”  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 
:ontributes  the  first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  some 
ixtremely  vivid  and  interesting  recollections,  of  his  father. 

3 is  pictures  of  the  well-known  novelist  amusing  his  children 
vith  diverting  songs  and  stage-managing  the  toy  theatre,  with 
he  aid  of  Clarkson  Stanfield,  are  full  of  pleasantness.  He  gives, 
ilso,  a  delightful  account  of  other  dramatic  performances  in  the 
ichoolroom  of  Tavistock  House.  Professor  Vambery,  in  “  Russia 
md  England,”  takes  up  his  parable  once  more  and  pushes  home 
he  old  lesson  with  the  old  vigour  and  convictions.  “  The  pre- 
ient  position  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,”  he  remarks,  entirely 
:xcludes  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  arrangement  with  Eng- 
and.”  The  Japanese  Minister  at  Washington  deals  with  ‘  The 
Future  of  Japan”  in  a  dignified  and  serious  strain,  and  writes 
lopefully  of  the  new  order  that  will  arise  from  the  improved 
-elations  between  Japanese  and  foreigners.  Lastly,  we  must  note 
1  remarkable  article  by  Mr.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  on  “  Diplomacy  and  the  Newspaper,”  in  which 
;he  tactics  of  the  Chauvinist  press  in  the  Llnited  States  are 
aealed  with  candour  and  sagacity. 

In  the  Forum ,  Mr.  James  Penniman  and  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin 
deal  from  different  aspects  of  view  with  the  question  of 
1  Crowded  Schools  ”  in  America,  and  appear  to  have  made  a 
strong  case  against  the  present  defective  accommodation  in 
public  schools.  We  must  agree  with  Mr.  Penniman  that  it  is 
most  undesirable  that  there  should  be  2851  female  teachers  and 
only  137  male  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Philadelphia.  How 
ever  well  trained  women  may  be,”  says  Mr.  Penniman,  they 
cannot  teach  older  boys  efficiently.”  The  older  boys,  we  are 
told,  in  many  cases  leave  the  school  rather  than  suffer  the  in¬ 
struction.  Professor  Paul  Shorey  contributes  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  question,  “  Can  we  Revive  the  Olympic  Games  ?  ” 
to  which  he  is  compelled  to  set  forth  a  regretful  negative  reply. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  deals  with  “  Anthony  Trollope’s  Place  in 
Literature,”  and  forms  what  strikes  us  as  a  sound  judgment  on 
that  quite  unimportant  novelist’s  capacity.  Should  there  ever  be 
a  “  permanent  revival  ”  of  Trollope,  the  writer  thinks  it  will  be 
restricted  to  the  Barchester  cycle  of  novels,  with  “  Orley 
Farm”  and  the  two  “  Phineas  Finns.”  Colonel  Theodore 
Dodge  writes  admiringly  of  Prince  Bismarck  as  “  the  strongest 
Personality  since  Napoleon  ”  ;  and  President  Jacob  Schurman 
treats  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  last  book  in  an  enlightened  spirit. 

The  English  Historical  contains  the  second  part  of  the  valu¬ 
able  study  of  “  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,”  by  Mr.  Walter 
Rhodes  ;  an  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Richard  Copley  Christie 
on  the  unfortunate  Giulio  Cesare  Vanini  and  his  sojourn  in 
England;  some  observations  on  the  historical  value  of  the 
Bulstrode  “  Memoirs,”  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Firth,  which  are  notable, 
especially  with  reference  to  Clarendon  s  indebtedness  to 
.Bulstrode ;  and  an  important  article  by  Mr.  Baden-Powell  on 
•the  “  Permanent  Settlement  of  Bengal,”  and  its  financial  and 
other  results. 

The  Jewish  Quarterly  contains  a  further  critical  exposition  of 
“Jewish  Arabic  Liturgies,”  by  [Dr.  H.  Hirschfeld  ;  an  interest¬ 
ing  sketch  of  Leopold  Zunz,  by  the  veteran  Lector  I.  H.  Weiss  ; 
and  Mr.  Montifiore’s  lecture  on  Philo  and  his  writings,  happily 
lentitled  “  Florilegium  Philonis.”  Besides  these,  and  other 
'purely  Hebraic  studies,  such  as  Dr.  Neubauer’s  bibliographical 
paper  on  Alfonso  de  Zamora,  the  general  reader’s  attention  may 
be  directed  to  the  third  and  concluding  article  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Abrahams  on  the  “  Expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  England  in  1290.” 

Several  papers  of  interest  appear  in  the  current  Geographical 
Journal ,  having  previously  been  addressed  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  Chief  among  these  are  Captain  Young- 
husband’s  record  of  visits  to  Chitral,  Hunza,  and  the  Hindu 
Kush  ;  Mr.  Hinde’s  “Three  Years  Travel  in  the  Congo  Free 
State”  ;  and  a  first  portion  of  the  extremely  interesting  record 
of  Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain’s  impressions  of  the  “  Luchu 
Islands  and  their  Inhabitants.” 

We  have  also  received  CussieSs  Magazine ,  with  illustrated 
articles  on  the  Telephone,  “  Telegraphing  as  it  used  to  be,”  and 
“American  Coast  Defence  Mortars”;  Science  Progress ,  an 
excellent  number  ;  the  New  Science  Review  j  the  Classical 
Review j  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with 
a  paper  on  Lord  Bute’s  vineyards  in  South  Wales  ;  Scribner's 
Magazines  the  Magazine  oj  Music,  with  some  very  good  and 
some  very  dull  articles  ;  the  Musical  Times  j  and  Si.  Rule’s 
Magazine, 


NOTES. 

THE  second  volume  of  the  “Standard  Dictionary  ”  of  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  brings  a  remarkable  enter¬ 
prise  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  scheme  and  execution 
of  the  book  are  alike  admirable,  and  our  impression  of  the  value 
of  the  Dictionary  grows  with  every  test  of  reference.  The  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small  list  of  “  Addenda”  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  won¬ 
derful  comprehensiveness  of  the  work  and  of  the  care  that  has 
been  expended  upon  it.  These  added  entries  are  under  one 
hundred,  and  many  are  mere  amplifications  or  “additional 
senses.”  The  appendix  comprises  several  features  peculiar  to 
the  work,  all  of  which  contribute  to  its  many-sided  thorough¬ 
ness. 

The  new  issue  of  the  “  Annual  Register”  (Longmans  &  Co.) 
contains  a  concise  historical  record  of  events  at  home  and 
abroad  during-  1894?  marked  occasionally,  as  vve  have  had  to 
observe  in  previous  years,  with  rather  more  comment  on  politi¬ 
cal  matters  than  is  proper  to  a  compilation  of  the  kind.  1  he 
day-by-day  “Chronicle”  and  the  “Obituary”  are,  however, 
carefully  executed,  and  form  useful  material  for  reference.  I  here 
is  the  usual  review  of  the  year’s  activity  in  science,  literature, 
and  art. 

Exceptional  interest  attaches  to  the  illustrated  catalogue  of 
the  Lyne  Stephen’s  Collection  of  Paintings,  Porcelains,  &.C.,  sold 
by  Messrs.  Christie  during  the  present  week  and  last  week. 
Many  of  the  more  famous  paintings  of  Velasquez,  Murillo, 
Watteau,  Nattier,  and  others,  with  examples  of  the  magnificent 
old  Sevres,  and  other  objects  of  art,  are  beautifully  reproduced 
in  this  catalogue  of  a  memorable  sale. 

The  interest  which  has  centred  lately  around  the  name  and 
fame  of  Napoleon  has  naturally  been  taken  advantage  of 
amongst  the  art  publishers.  As  a  result,  Messrs.  Graves,  of 
Pall  Mall,  opened  last  Saturday  an  exhibition  of  military  pictures, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  the  “  1815.”  Napoleon  is  making 
his  last  stake  for  victory,  and  is  hurling  against  the  British  lines 
the  far-famed  Imperial  Guard,  with  such  result  as  is  now  matter 
of  history.  The  picture  is  by  Mr.  Caton  Woodville,  and,  in  a 
measure,  completes  the  series  of  scenes  in  the  Napoleonic 
drama  which  Meissonier  has  made  so  familiar. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  Sir  J.  W.  Kaye’s  “  Lives  of 
Indian  Officers”  (Allen  &  Co.),  in  three  volumes,  with  portraits  ; 
the  third  volume  of  Dr.  John  Mackintosh’s  “  History  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion  in  Scotland  ”  (Gardner),  revised  throughout,  and  partly 
rewritten;  “History  of  the  United  States,”  by  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.),  in  two  volumes,  revised  edition, 
with  maps  ;  “  The  Expansion  of  England,”  by  Sir  J.  R.  Seeley 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  “The  Temple  Church,”  by  T.  Henry  Baylis, 
Q.C.  (Philip  &  Son),  being  the  second  edition  of  this  admirable 
“  historical  record  and  guide,”  with  illustrations  of  the  round 
Churches  of  the  Temple,  Ludlow,  Little  Maplestead,  North¬ 
ampton,  Cambridge,  &c;  “  Walter  Savage  Landor,”  a  Biography, 
by  John  Forster  (Chapman  &  Hall),  in  one  volume  ;  ‘  F  ar  from 
the  Madding  Crowd,”  by  Thomas  Hardy  (Osgood,  Mcllvame& 
Co.),  with  an  etching  by  H.  Macbeth-Raeburn,  and  a  map  of 
Wessex  ;  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Midge,”  by  Michael  Scott,  and 
“  Life  of  Dampier,”  two  recent  additions  to  Messrs.  Blackie  s 
“  Home  and  School  Library.” 

In  the  handsome  series  of  “English  Classics”  of  Messrs. 
Methuen  &  Co.,  we  have  Morier’s  incomparable  “  Adventures 
of  Hajji  Baba,”  in  two  volumes,  with  an  introduction  by  E.  G. 
Browne,  M.A.,  and  a  portrait  of  Morier  after  Machse’s  well- 
known  drawing.  Mr.  Browne’s  prefatory  sketch  of  the  author 
and  his  work  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  either  in  tone  or 
statement.  It  is  excellently  concise,  sound,  and  relevant. 

Reprints  of  Thoreau  continue  to  appear.  We  have  before  us 
this  new  (C  Riverside”  edition  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Sanborn’s  u  Familiar 
Letters  of  H.  D.  Thoreau,”  well  printed,  with  a  portrait  after 
Mr.  Walton  Ricketson’s  fine  bas-relief ;  and  a  pretty  reprint  of 
the  delightful  “Week  on  the  Concord  and  Mernmac  Rivers, 
edited  by  W.  H.  Dircks  (Scott,  Ld.). 

“  Wayside  and  Woodland  Blossoms,”  by  Edward  Step  (Waine 
&  Co.),  is  a  handy  pocket  guide  for  the  country  rambler  who 
loves  flowers  and  would  identify  them  at  sight,  .Mr.  Steps 
descriptions  are  clear  and  concise,  and  his  text  is  profusely 
illustrated  by  very  fair  drawings,  though  the  colouring  of  flowers 
and  berries  is  not  invariably  accurate. 

“The  Wild  Flowers  Collecting  Book,” by  F.  Edward  Hulme, 
F.Z.S.  (Cassell  &  Co.),  is  something  of  a  novel  venture,  and 
ought  to  be  popular  with  young  field  botanists  and  collectors. 
It  is  issued  in  parts,  and  illustrated  with  extremely  good  draw¬ 
ings  to  the  scale  of  nature  and  uncoloured.  Mr.  Hulme’s  brief 
descriptions  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  with  each  part 
practical  directions  are  given  for  the  collecting  and  preserving 
of  specimens. 

From  Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  we  have  the  “  Catalogue 
Illustrd”  of  the  Salon  exhibition  in  the  Champs-Elysdes,  with 
some  hundreds  of  excellent  reproductions  of  paintings  and 
sculpture;  and  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn’s  “Academy  Notes  on 
the  present  Burlington  House  exhibition.  From  Messrs.  Cassell 
&  Co.  we  have  the  first  part  of  their  always  excellent  “Royal 
Academy  Pictures.” 
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“The  Medical  Register”  and  “The  Dentist’s  Register”  for 
the  current  year  (Spottiswoode  &  Co.),  both  issued  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  comprise  some  interesting  statistics,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  complete  directories  of  qualified  practitioners,  and  par¬ 
ticulars  of  degrees,  &c.  The  number  of  persons  on  “The 
Medical  Register”  was  32,637  on  the  last  day  of  last  year,  and 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  nearly 
one  thousand  above  the  register  of  1893. 
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We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  Colonel  G.  B. 
Malleson’s  admirable  “  Wellesley  ”  in  the  “Statesmen  Series” 
(Allen  &  Co.) ;  “  Dante’s  Comedy,”  in  English  prose,  by  Sir  E. 
Sullivan,  Bart.  (Elliot  Stock),  new  and  cheaper  edition  ;  “A 
Summary  of  the  Law  of  Land  and  Mortgage  Registration,”  by 
R.  Burnet  Morris,  M.A.  (Clowes  &  Sons,  Ltd.) ;  “Thoughts  in 
a  Garden,”  by  A.  L.  Stevenson,  B.A.  (Elliot  Stock) ;  “  Short 
Studies  in  Nature  Knowledge,”  by  William  Gee  (Macmillan  & 
Co.)  ;  “  British  Policy,”  by  Colonel  the  Hon.  Arthur  Parnell 
(Alexander  &  Shepheard)  ;  “A  Malayalam  Translation”  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt’s  “  Ancient  India,”  edited  by  T.  K.  Khrishna 
Menon,  B.A.  (Trichur  :  Sundara  Iyer  &  Sons) ;  “  Hymns  of  the 
Atharva-Veda,”  translated  by  Ralph  T.  H.  Griffith,  with  com¬ 
mentary  (Benares  :  Lazarus  ;  London  :  Luzac  &  Co.) ;  “Logic,” 
by  Dr.  Christoph  Sigwart,  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
translated  by  Helen  Dendy  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.),  in  two 
volumes  ;  “Three  Men  of  Letters,”  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler 
(Putnam’s  Sons)  ;“An  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer,”  by  William  Henry  Hudson  (Chapman  &  Hall) ;  “  The 
Story  of  Babette,”  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  (Osgood,  Mcllvaine 
&  Co.)  ;  “  Olga  Romanoff,”  by  George  Griffith  (Tower  Publish¬ 
ing  Company) ;  “  Iola,  the  Senator’s  Daughter,”  by  Mansfield 
Lovell  Hillhouse  (Putnam’s  Sons) ;  “Dead  Leaves,”  by  M.  L. 
Leone  (Digby,  Long  &  Co.);  The  “Report  on  the  Chicago 
Strike,”  by  the  United  States  Strike  Commission  (Washington: 
Government  Office) ;  and  “Results  of  the  New  South  Wales 
Census,”  5  April,  1891,  compiled  under  the  direction  of  T.  A. 
Coghlan  (Sydney  :  Potter). 


fVe  purpose  publishing  in  our  impression  of  25  May  a  Literary 
Supplement.  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number 
should  be  sent  to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
10  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  SINCLAIR  CALLERIES 

55,  57,  59 

SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  W. 

CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

FROM  HANWAY  STREET. 

OLD  FRENCH  FURNITURE, 

STATUARY  AND  MARBLE, 
CHIMNEY  PIECES, 

RARE  PORCELAIN, 

_  BRONZES. 

LITCHFIELD’S. 


T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  •  -f  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers.  (  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


p  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

X  •  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  I  , 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . /  every  weelc> 


CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN,-) 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  NAPLES,  Y  every  fortnight. 
ALEXANDRIA . 1 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000^ 


E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


/ 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 


"FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
"security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  thinfe 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 


The  MDTCIL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Hew  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 


UNDER  ITS 


Debenture  Policy, 


WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 


Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle ■ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 


APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 


National  Provident  Institution. 


Established  1835. 


This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  Err-  ; 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class.  [ 

A.  SM1THER, 

48  Graeeehurch  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary.  1  ] 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 


SO,  REGENT  STREET,  EON  DO  N,  W. 
City  Office;  14,  CORNHILL,  E.C. 


Claims  Paid  on  Proof  of  Death  and  Title.  Intermediate  Bonuses- 
Endowment  Assurances  with  Profits. 

Half-Credit  System  Policies.  Non-forfeitable  Policies. 
Special  Advantages  to  the  Naval  and  Military  Professions. 


DEATH  DUTIES. 

PROVISION  MAY  BE  MAOE  BY  MEANS  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE  TO  MEET  THESE  DUTIES'. 

Any  New  or  Old  Policy — absolutely  the  property  of  the  Assured— will  he  endorsed 
whenever  desired,  during  lifetime,  making  the  Claim  payable  to  meet  Estate  Duty 
before  Probate  is  obtained. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  . 

CLAIMS  AND  SURRENDERS  PAID 
BONUSES  DECLARED  . 


£2  900.205 
10,020.613 
3,288,336 


ESTABLISHED  1838. 


Further  Information  on  Application. 

CHARLES  STEVENS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ARD 

IN  USE  IN  ROYAL 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES.  Q  Q, 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 


FOR  THE 


NEW  MODEL,  1S95. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft  Sin. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES, 


COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 


S.  &  P.  ERARD,  BM*MUFACTUREBsf 18  Marlborongh  St.,  London,  W- 

NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALI  I  I  ES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

old  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

VINOLIA  SOAP 

Is  the  Only  Soap  of  which  the  Analysis  has  been  published 
by  the  Makers. 

4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  10d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  tablet. 


ACCIDENTS  AND 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 


SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 


WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK. 

Premiums  from  £2. 


FLOR 

Mr.  G.  A.  SALA  writes : 
“  Bear  favourable  compari¬ 
son  with  choice  Havan- 
nahs,  and  cost  about  one- 
■third.” 

BEWLAY  &  CO.,  Ltd 

TOBACCONISTS 


An  Excellent  Medium  Mild  INDIAN  CIGAR, 
of  Exquisite  Flavour  and  Aroma, 
u  ■  Price  22s.  and  20s.  per  100  (two  sizes), 
•  M  .  Carriage  Paid.  Samples,  Four  and 
AmA  Five,  is. ;  post  free,  12  Stamps. 

DINDIGUL 

„  49  &  74  Strand,  W.C.,  &  143  Cheapside,  E.C. 

TO  THE  ROYAL  FAMILY.  Established  1780. 


A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD,, 

40  to  44  MOORGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 

ASSETS  (including  Uncallec  '  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,397. 

HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 

THE  LARCE8T  STOCK  OF  ENCUSH  CARVED 

OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

HEWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  £150— £300— £500— 
-  -  ..  I  £1000,  &c.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN,  decorating.  —  hewetsons  give  esti- 

IHULL.  nil  V  llWWVi-  bulbil.  I  MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 

Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
_  _  A  1 1  p  _  &  a  ■  1  a  nv  a  I  Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS.  |  hewetsomj^ 

SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  gd.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  9d.  per  yard. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Telegrams : 

“Linen,  Belfast.” 

Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies' Hemstitched,  per  daz. ...  »s. 

Ladies’  . «•  3d-  Gents 

<Jents'  11  11  3s-  3d.  I 


9d. 
3s.  iid. 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
■of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  z\  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n^d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Fnlled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4*d.  each. 


COLLARS.  —  Ladies',  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  Gents,  4-fold, 
4S  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5/- rid.  per  doz. 

4  Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAVER, 

Sy  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  F rederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 

EPPS’S  COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT  (Tea-like). 

A  thin  beverage  of  full  flavour,  now  with  many  beneficially  taking  the  place  of 
<ea.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy 
without  unduly  exciting  the  system.— Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins  by  Grocers  labelled 
«■  J.&MES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Homccopathic.Chemists,  London." 


ATYiYlii’ItJiuix  '-'***'*  J - 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  Com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days'  notice  for  £150,  £300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpels  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being,  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 


HEWETSONS, ,(™!“ iS.”" 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY 


FOR  THE 


PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


THE 


ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSP 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  18,6,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 


PA  TRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee— 'Six  George  S.  Measom,  J.P. 
Treasurers— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers—  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  by 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations  1  but 
this  Charity  stands  alone  the  Defender  of  the  defenceless — without  any 
assistance.  J 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER, 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS, 


patron— Jfjrr  fHosl  ©rartous  jWajcstg  tfje  ©urm. 

President—  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G, 
Chairman— Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman—  Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 

S ecreiary—  CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL. 

nPHE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
A  Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  larg-e  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 


ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President- H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman— SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

Treasurers {%  f’T^DS0N>  Es*’  M’P’ 

(H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 

iw'f  !?°SP1IoL  recelves  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
S'™/'  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  dav 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 

Kingdom  6  P°°r  Wh°  C°me  fr°m  aP  PartS  °f  the  MetroPoIis  and  the  United 

•  TJ?e  ac?omm°dation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  a->d  Surgery 
a  sum  of  at  least  ,£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


NATIONAL  ORPHAN  HOME, 


HAM  COMMON,  RICHMOND,  SURREY. 
Office:  12  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 


Patrons. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  CHRISTIAN. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  ALBANY. 
H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  TECK. 


The  object  of  this  Charity  is  to  receive  Orphan  Girls  from  Seven  to 
Twelve  Years  of  Age,  without  distinction  as  to  Religion,  into  a  “  Home  ” 
where  they  can  obtain  a  plain  English  Education,  a  practical  instruction 
in  the  Kitchen,  House,  and  Laundry,  to  fit  them  for  all  Household  Duties, 
and  are  taught  to  cut  out,  make,  and  mend  their  own  clothes.  Over  65© 
have  thus  been  more  or  less  provided  for.  There  are  now  nearly  100  on 
the  books.  The  Building  affords  ample  room  for  50  more,  but  for  want  of 
funds  they  cannot  be  received. 

Children  are  admitted  by  election,  on  payment  till  elected,  on  purchase, 
on  presentation,  subject  to  the  life  of  the  donor. 

A  Cot  for  all  time  may  be  had  for  ,£450. 


The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

F’1  Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphl,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  69  Strand  ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 
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The  Charity  is  in 

URGENT  NEED  OF  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND 
DONATIONS. 

Donations,  Subscriptions,  and  Bequests  are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  Messrs.  Herries  &  Co.,  Bankers,  16  St.  James’s 
Street,  and  by  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  12  Pall  Mali,  S.W.,  where 
all  communications  should  be  addressed. 

WEMYSS,  Chairman. 

E.  EVANS  CRONK,  Secretary , 
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Subscription  List  will  Open  on  Saturday,  18th  May,  and  will  Close  on  or 

before  Tuesday,  21st  May,  at  JSoon . 


THE 


NORTH  CHARTERLAHD  EXPLORATION  CO.  Ltd. 


(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890.) 


CAPITAL 


£1,000,000 


Divided  into  1,000,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 


)f  which  ih.  Vendors  will  receive  ^oo.ooo  in  fully-paid  Shares,  and  wii,  rhereo.i  provide  for  fhe  British  South  Africa  Company  the  fuily-p.id 
lhares  to  which  it  will  be  entitled  as  stated  in  the  grant  mentioned  below.  . 

100,000  Shares  are  now  offered  for  public  subscription  at  par,  the  remaining  200,000  Shares  being  reserved 

Payable  2s.  6d.  on  Application,  7s.  6d.  on  Allotment. 

.  .  ,  ,  e  lp.c''  fiian  three  months  1  but  no  call  will  be  made  for  a  period 

Further  calls,  when  made,  will  be  in  sums  not  exceeding  5*-,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  monins , 

if  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  this  issue.  _ _ _ _ _ 


The  Mozambique  Gold 
Land  and  Concessions 
Company,  Limited. 


Directors. 

Sir  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G..D.L.,  5  Queensberry  Place,  S.W. 
h  A.  V.  CONYBEARE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Tregullow,  Cornwall. 

OHN  EWART,  Esq.  (Messrs.  James  Morrison  &  Co.),  4  Fenchurch 
Street,  E.C. 

J.  H.  HARGREAVES,  Esq.,  23  Barkston  Gardens,  S.W. 

:.  A.  MOREING,  Esq.,  Broad  Street  House, 

E.C. 

Lieut. -Colonel  R.  G.  WARTON,  F.R.G.S., 

Durban  and  Chinde. 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY  has  the  right  to 
nominate  three  Directors. 

^Bankers. 

PRESCOTT,  DIMSDALE,  CAVE,  TUGWELL  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 
5oCornhill,  London,  E.C. 

Solicitors. 

RENSHAW,  KEKEWICH  &  SMITH,  Suffolk  Lane,  E.C. 

UBroKers. 

MAY  &  HART,  Warnford  Court,  E.C. 

HARDIE  &  TURNBULL,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

auditors. 

COOPER  BROTHERS  &  CO.,  14  George  Street,  Mansion  House,  E.C. 

Secretary. 

WALTER  CECIL  STRONGE. 

©fflCCS. 

WINCHESTER  HOUSE,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

THIS  COMPANY  is  formed  to  acquire  a  Grant  by  the  British  South 
Africa  Company  of  Mining  and  Surface  rights  over  10,000  square 

niles  of  territory.  ,  ,  . 

The  territory  lies  between  the  British  Protectorate  of  Nyassaland  on  the 
East,  and  the  River  Loangwa  on  the  West  ;  its  Southern  boundary  is  formed 
wa ’portion  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  frontier  provided  by  the  Treaty  of 
[Sox  (Blue  Book,  Portugal,  No.  1,  1891),  and  its  Northern  adjoins  the 
British  South  Africa  Company’s  territoryin  Western  Nyassaland,  as  shown 
n  their  map,  of  which  the  accompanying  is  a  reproduction. 

The  Company  intends  to  confine  its  operations  in  the  first  instance  to 
exploring,  prospecting  and  trading.  ..... 

The  preliminary  work  of  exploitation  will  be  commenced  in  these  districts 
during  the  present  dry  season  (June  to  November),  and  during  this  period 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  trade  in  Ivory,  &c.,  which  is  anticipated  to 
produce  a  valuable  return.  .  .  ,  . , . 

This  is  probably  the  most  valuable  grant  of  territory  in  Central  Africa 
that  has  been  offered  for  public  subscription.  Those  who  have  visited  the 
country,  and  are  thus  able  to  speak  from  personal  experience,  unite  in 
testifying  to  its  extraordinary  richness  and  fertility.  The  existence  of 
ancient  gold  workings  was  known  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  traversed  the 
country,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  his  writings.  Livingstone's  favourable 
opinion  has  subsequently  been  confirmed  by  the  late  Captain  Cameron  and 
others,  whilst  the  natives  of  to-day  collect  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold 
bv  crude  alluvial  washings  from  the  river-beds  and  streams  with  which  the 
country  is  intersected.  ,  ,  .  _ 

In  so  vast  a  territory  there  w  ill  always  be  abundant  work  for  the  Pro¬ 
spector  and  Mining  expert ;  owing,  however,  50  the  exceptional  opportu¬ 
nities  the  Company  possesses  for  obtaining  the  best  information,  the 
Directors  are  of  opinion  that  active  development  can  be  commenced  in 
some  of  the  most  favoured  parts  of  its  territories  within  a  short  time  of  the 
territory  being  formally  taken  possession  of. 

A  carefully  selected  and  well-equipped  party  will  proceed  to  Central 
Africa  forthwith,  there  to  be  joined  by  local  experts,  including  some  of  the 
most  experienced  explorers  and  traders  in  the  country,  one  of  whom,  having 
spent  several  years  in  this  particular  locality,  and  having  lived  on  intimate 
terms  w  ith  various  native  chiefs,  has  stated  his  ability  to  locate  certain 
defined  areas  within  the  grant,  as  being  not  only  distinctly  auriferous,  but, 
in  his  opinion,  likely  to  produce  very  rich  returns.  The  value  of  such  local 
and  personal  knowledge  cannot  be  overrated. 

Valuable  as  the  mineral  produats  of  this  country  are  believed  t£  be,  it  is 
not  upon  these  alone  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Company  is  dependent. 


It  is  the  intention  of  those  connected  with  the  development  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  to  encourage  and  offer  every  facility  to  settlers  of  the  right  stamp 
whether  their  object  be  mining,  trade,  or  agriculture.  To  such,  the  fact 
that  the  Country  is  under  the  administration  of  the  British  ^outh  Africa 
Company,  must  afford  a  guarantee  of  security  for  life  and  propeity  which 
is  seldom  if  ever  present  in  an  entirely  new  country. 

A  conspicuous  advantage,  common  to  each  of  the  three  branches  of 
development,  consists  in  the  central  position  which  the  territory  occupies. 
Markets  for  goods  and  produce  surround  it— to  the  north,  the  Chartered 
Company’s  territory ;  to  the  east,  the  British  Protectorate  and  Lake 
Distnct  J  to  the  south,  the  territories  within  the  Portugese  sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence  (including  those  of  the  Mozambique  and  Zambesia  Companies)  ;  and 
last  but  not  least,  Mashonaland  and  Matabeleland.  From  I  ete  there  is 
direct  water  communication  with  the  East  Coast,  many  light  draft  steamers 
and  boats  constantly  plying  on  the  Zambesi  from  the  Chinde  mouth.  Tete 
also  will  shortly  be  in  telegraphic  communication  with  London,  via 

Mashonaland  and  Cape  Town.  .  .  , 

The  most  Important  local  trade  is  in  ivory,  of  which  it  is  known  that 
large  stores  have  accumulated  and  are  awaiting  purchasers  The  ivory 
trade  of  Quelimane  is  estimated  at  ^50,000  per  annum,  and  may  be  in¬ 
creased  Whilst  the  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique  markets  aie  far  distant, 
and  the  journey  hazardous,  the  Zambesi  River  is  in  comparative  proximity 
and  close  communication  with  the  territory  of  this  Company,  lienee  com¬ 
mercial  activity  in  the  district  will  be  greatly  stimulated  and  augmented  as 
soon  as  it  is  known  that  a  plentiful  and  reliable  supply  of  goods  is  always 
on  hand,  and  that  a  market  exists  for  ivory  in  considerable  quantities. 
Wax  rubber  and  hides  are  obtainable,  which,  with  proper  care  as  to 
collection  and  packing,  should  also  prove  a  source  of  revenue. 

Trade  is  mainly  carried  on  by  barter,  calico  unbleached  cotton)  being 
the  principal  medium  of  exchange.  The  usual  terms  of  payment  are 
two-thirds  in  goods  and  one-third  in  drafts  on  London  or  the  Continent. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  system  secures  a  double  profit,  viz.,  that  on  the  goods 

bartered,  and  that  on  the  produce  bought.  .  ,  . 

Turning  to  agricultural  prospects,  the  ground  being  fertile,  certain 
localities  would  doubtless,  in  addition  to  the  usual  native  crops,  be  suitable 
for  raising  European  cereals.  At  Zomba,  in  the  adjacent  Brush  Protec¬ 
torate,  H.M.  Commissioner  and  Consul-General,  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston,  has 
succeeded  in  cultivating  many  sorts  of  European  as  well  as  tropical  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  plants,  which  grow  luxuriantly.  It  is  also  likely 
that  coffee,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  the  Shire  High-lands  wou.d 
do  well  in  this  country,  and  that  cattle  will  thrive,  the  climatic  conditions 

and  altitude  being  similar.  .  .  ...  ,, 

Viewed  from  the  standpoints  of  the  rapid  development  of  Africa  general.  \ , 
and  of  the  increased  facilities  for  transport  and  commumca  ion  by  river, 
rail  and  telegraph,  taking  also  into  consideration  the  powerful  aud  friend  y 
neighbours  on  every  side,  whose  interests  are  practically  identical  w  ith  its 
own  there  appears  to  be  a  prosperous  future  for  the  Company  itself,  as  well 

as  for  such  subsidiary  Companies  as  may  be  created  by  it.  _ 

The  precise  terms  of  the  mining  and  surface  tights  comprised  in  ti  e 
grant  are  detailed  in  and  subject  to  the  Mining  Ordnance  of  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  of  1895. 

The  consideration  payable  has  been  fixed  at  ,£700,000  m  fully  pa.d-up 
shares  of  the  Company  and  the  Mozambique  Gold  Lands  and  Concessions 
Company,  Limited.  The  Vendors  will  thereout  provide  for  the  British 
South  Africa  Company  the  fully-paid  shares  to  whtc  .  -c  entitled,  as 
stated  in  the  grant.  . 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into:— 

1.  Dated  8th  May,  1895,  between  the  British  South  Africa  Company 

and  the  Vendors,  being  the  Grant.  .......  , 

2.  Dated  3rd  May,  1895,  between  the  Vendors  and  the  Australian  and 

African  Syndicate,  Limited.  _  ,,  T 

3.  Dated  17th  May,  1895,  between  the  Mozambique  Gold  Land  and 

Concessions  Company,  Limited,  and  this  Company.  , 

Other  Agreements  have  been  entered  into  by  the  \  endors  as  to  the 

promotion  of  the  Company  and  subscription  of  its  Capital  and  otherwise, 
and  applicants  for  Shares  will  be  deemed  to  have  notice  of  the  contents  of 
these,  and  will  be  required  to  waive  their  right,  if  any,  to  particulars 
thereof,  w-hether  under  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1867,  or  other- 
wise,  and  subscriptions  are  received  upon  that  condition. 

The  above  three  Contracts  and  copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles 
of  Association  may  be  inspected  at  the  offices  of  the  Solicitors. 

Applications  for  Shares  should  be  made  on  the  accompanying  form  and 
forwarded  to  the  Company's  Bankers,  together  with  the  amount  payable  on 

'*Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  sum  so  deposited  wiU  be  returned  in 
full  and  if  the  number  of  shares  allotted  be  less  than  that  applied  for,  ti  e 
surplus  will  be  credited  in  reduction  of  the  payment  on  allotment,  ana  any 

balance  will  be  returned.  ,  .  r  .. 

Prospectuses  aud  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the  liankiis, 

Brokers,  or  at  the  offices  of  the  Company. 

Lon  DON  1  E.C.,  rylK  May,  1895.  _ 


The  Saturday  Review. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


TJRURY  LANE  THEATRE  —  Sir  AUGUSTUS 

HARRIS,  Lessee  and  Manager.  ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES.  For  Full  Particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 

T?  OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

SIR  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.— For  Full  Par- 
ticulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


Sole 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER, 

Lessee  and  Manager. — EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30,  will  be  presented  THE 
TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PHILISTINES,  and  How  Mr.  Jorgan  Preserved  the 
Morals  of  Market  Pewbury  under  Very  Trying  Circumstances.  An  Original 
Comedy  in  Three  Acts,  by  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES.  Mr.  George  Alexan¬ 
der,  Messrs.  Herbert  Waring,  H.  V.  Esmond,  E.  M.  Robson,  Ernest  Hendrie, 
H.  H.  Vincent,  James  Welch,  Arthur  Royston,  Mark  Paton,  Duncan  Tovey, 
Master  Frank  Saker ;  Lady  Monckton,  Miss  Elliott  Page,  Miss  Blanche  Wilmot, 
Miss  Juliette  Nesville.  Doors  open,  8.  Commence,  8.30.  Carriages,  10.45. 
EVERY  SATURDAY  at  3.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily,  10  till  5.  Seats 
may  be  booked  one  month  in  advance  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3903), 
ST  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 

AFRICAN  LOAN  EXHIBITION.— CRYSTAL 

PALACE.— OPENING  on  SATURDAY,  MAY  18th.  The  African  Loan 
Exhibition,  embracing  curios  and  articles  of  interest  from  all  parts  of  the  African 
Continent 

T7AST  AFRICAN  (SOMALI)  VILLAGE  in  the  Grounds 

'  of  the  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  OPENING  on  SATURDAY,  MAY  18th, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  CARL  HAGENBECK.  Great  African  native  display  by 
66  natives  of  Somaliland,  and  350  African  Animals.  First  time  Somalis  have  ever 
visited  England.  Imposing  and  Astonishing  Spectacle,  Mimic  Battle,  Peace  Fes¬ 
tivities,  Native  Sports,  Native  Dances,  Native  Racing  and  Formation  and  Starting 
of  the  Caravan. 

AFRICA  IN  LONDON.— CRYSTAL  PALACE.— 

Twenty-four  Africa  Lions,  Twenty  Racing  Dromedaries,  Twenty-five  Somali 
Racing  Ponies,  Twenty-five  Ostriches,  Eleven  Elephants,  and  250  Somali  Sheep, 
Goats,  Cheetahs  or  Hunting  Panthers,  Zebras,  Leopards,  Hyenas,  Gazelles,  Ante¬ 
lopes,  Giant  Pythons,  Wild  Dogs,  Wild  Donkeys,  Monkeys,  Baboons,  &c.  The 
East  African  Somali  Village  will  OPEN  on  SATURDAY,  MAY  18th. 


T>  OYAL  SOCIETY  OF 

Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
10  till  6.  Admission  is. 


BRITISH  ARTISTS, 

103rd  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN 
ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Sec. 


GRAVES’  GALLERIES. 


FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS,  CITY  OF  LONb. 


The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the 
Guildhall  of  the  said  City  on  Tuesday  the  21st  of  May,  1895,  at  Half-past 
One  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  valuable 
Freehold  Ground  Rents  and  Reversions  of  premises  as  under,  viz.  : 

Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  Ground  Rent  ,£1550  per  annum. 

No.  61, 62  Gracechurch  Street,  ,,  ,,  2010  ,, 

No.  7  Warwick  Lane,  ,,  ,,  175  ,, 

No.  9  King  Street,  Aldgate,  ,,  ,,  92  ,, 

Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  Premises  may  be  had  at  this  Office,  together 
with  the  conditions  of  sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  “Tender  for  Freehold 
Ground  Rent,  Lots  7  to  13  Monument  Street,  &c.”  (stating  the  premises 
as  the  case  may  be),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at  this 
Office,  and  must  be  delivered  before  one  o’clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any 
Tender. 

Persons  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly 
authorized  agent,  at  Half-past  One  o’clock  on  the  said  day,  and  be  then 
prepared  (if  their  Tender  be  accepted)  to  pay  the  required  deposit  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money,  and  to  execute  an  agreement  for  the- 
completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  sale. 


Sewers'  Office,  Guildhall, 
26th  March,  1895. 


H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

Principal  Clerk. 


NOTICE. 

Lots.  No.  27  to  35  Monument  Street  (Ground  Rent,  ^2430)  have  been 
withdrawn. 

By  Order, 

Guildhall,  H.  MONTAGUE  BATES, 

April  26th,  1895.  Principal  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  0/ Savers. 

ATCHISON,  TOPEKA,  AND  SANTA  FE  RAILROAD 
REORGANIZATION. 

Holders  of  Bonds  and  London  Committee’s  Certificates  of  Deposits  ■with 
Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  and  Shareholders,  are  reminded  that 
they  must  deposit  their  Securities  with  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  on 
or  before  10th  June,  1895,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  plan  of  re¬ 
organization,  dated  14th  March,  1895. 

8  Bishopsgate  Within,  E.C. 


EXHIBITION  OF 
NEW  MILITARY  PAINTINGS. 

And  Collection  of  Wellington  and  Napoleonic  Trophies  and  Relics. 
“1815”  (NAPOLEON'S  OLD  GUARD  AT  WATERLOO). 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

"SAVING  THE  COLOURS  AT  INKERMAN.” 

By  Robert  Gibb,  R.  S.A. 

“STORMING  OF  THE  CASHMERE  GATE  OF  DELHI." 
By  Vereker  M.  Hamilton. 

“BADAJOZ,  1812." 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

Also  a  Collection  of  Pictures  by  the  late  Charles  Jones,  R.C.A. 
GRAVES’  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Admission  is.  ten  to  six. 


MALL  CLUB,  6a  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  (1893)  FOR  SOCIAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Town  Members  £3  3s.  per  annum.  Country  Members  £1  is.  per  annum.  The  " original’’ 
members  list  is  closed.  New  Members  are  now  being  elected  at  the  nominal  Entrance  Fee  of 
10s.  for  Town  and  5s.  for  Country. 

Members  elected  in  May  and  June  pay  no  second  subscription  until  July  x,  1896. 

For  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY. 


CECONDARY  SCHOOLMASTER  (University 

v--'  man  preferred)  wanted  to  visit  the  Higher  Schools  in  England  with  the  view  of 
mak  ng  known  a  New  Series  of  Educational  Works.  Apply,  with  full' particulars  of  qualifica¬ 
tions  experience,  stating  salary  required,  to  PUBLISHER,  care  of  Mr.  William  Rice,  86  Fleet 

Street,  E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Fiue  Thousand  Orphan  and  Outcast 
Children  to  Feed  Euery  Day. 

The  Committee  of  “  Dr.  BARNARDO’S  HOMES  ” 
earnestly  APPEAL  for  AID  in  support  of  the  great  family 
of  orphan  and  waif  children  now  sheltered  in  the  institu¬ 
tions,  to  which  about  eight  souls  are  added  every  24  hours. 

Gratefully  will  even  the  smallest  donations  be  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Fowler ;  by  the  Chairman  of 
Committee,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sheppard ;  by  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr.  Howard  Williams  ;  by  the  Founder  and  Director,  Dr. 
T.  J.  Barnardo;  or  by  the  Bankers,  L.  and  S.  W.  Bank 
(Bow  Branch),  and  Prescott,  Dimsdale  &  Co. 

E.  E.  GILL,  M.A.,  Clerical  Secretary , 
JOHN  ODLING.  General  Secretary. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

'  INATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £80  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


T?  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of  £80, 

one  of  £50,  one  of  .£40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION 

*  *  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster. 


f^LIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  ^25  to  £50  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the 
College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


LIVERPOOL  COLLEGE. 

The  Council  are  about  to  elect  a  PRINCIPAL  to  supply  the  vacancy 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Frank  Dyson,  M.A. 
He  must  be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  priest's  orders,  and 
M.A.  at  least  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  His  remuneration  will  commence  at  j£8oo  per  annum,  with  per¬ 
mission  to  take  boarders,  but  only  pupils  attending  the  College.  His 
duties  will  begin  in  September.  Testimonials  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  June,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  application  may  be  made 
lor  further  information. 

GEORGE  H.  DAYSON, 

Shaw  Street,  Liverpool,  8th  May.  Secretary. 
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Offices  of  the  Institutions — 

18-26  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  B1JBLI SHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOB  AMEBICAN  BOOKS. 

P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

#  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  Sent  on  application. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Price  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

fJOUT  AND  ITS  CURE.  By  J.  Compton  Burnett,  M.D. 

London:  JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and  48  Thread- 
needle  Street. 
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MESSRS.  HUTCHINSON  4  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 

BOOK  BINDERS, 

iflHD 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


A  LIFE  OF  LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL. 

RANDOLPH  SPENCER- CHURCHILL 

as  a  product  of  his  age.  Being  a  personal  and  political  monograph. 
By  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  M.A.  In  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s.,  with, 
photogravure  portrait  and  full  index,  432  pages.  {This  day. 

The  Standard  says  “  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  we  draw  attention  to  a 
work  issued  to-day.  The  monograph  is  animated  with  the  old  vivacity  of  style  and 
the  accustomed  shrewdness  of  observation.  The  book  is  what  it  professes  to  be  a 
picture  of  ihe  man  as  he  was,  with  all  his  great  talents,  Ins  imperfections  of  character 
and  his  mistakes  of  temper  and  judgment.  The  portrait  in  the  foreground  is  a 
speaking  likeness,  and  in  achieving  that  success  Mr  hscott  has  attained  all  that  is  at 
present  possible.  The  account  of  Lord  Randolph  s  boyhood  and  youth  is  altogether- 
delightful.  The  book  is  one  which  will  be  read  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  recent 

P°The ^Morning  Post  says  “  A  book  which  is  certain  to  be  very  widely  read.” 


BY  COUNT  PHILLIPPE  DE  SEGUR. 

AN  AIDE-DE-CAMP  OF  NAPOLEON 

I.  Translated  by  H.  A.  Patchett  Martin.  With  Photogravure  Portrait. 

In  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  464  pp.,  12s. 

The  Times  says  The  historical  interest  is  undoubtedly  great.  DeSe'gurs 
account  of  Napoleon’s  plans  for  the  invasion  of  England  is  very  interesting. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  : — “  We  thank  the  publishers  for  this  translation  of  a 
most  absorbing  book.  The  story  of  Austerlitz  is  one  involving  so  much  genius  .that 
it  must  be  read  as  a  whole.  All  the  good  things  with  which  the  book  abounds. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says “  The  Count's  personal  story  of  adventure  is  so 
thrilling,  and  his  opportunities  of  watching  Napoleon  were  so  constant  and  so  amy 
utilized,  that  this  work  deserves  honourable  mention  among  works  which  show  US 
history  in  the  making,  and  the  realities  as  well  as  the  romance  of  war. 


jyiUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED. 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
48  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 

LONDON. 


THE  ZEIT-GEIST  LIBRARY 
OF  COMPLETE  NOVELS  AT  A  POPULAR  PRICE. 

In  cloth  gilt,  2S.  ;  in  artistic  paper,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Athenaeum  says  “  Miss  Dougall’s  ‘  The  Zeit-Geist’  inaugurates  and  gives 
ts  name  to  a  new  series  which  will  deserve  a  welcome  if  it  never  falls  behind  its 
>ioneer  in  interest.’* 


THE  ZEIT-GEIST.  By  L.  Dougall. 

With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title  Page.  Third  Edition. 


CHIFFON’S  MARRIAGE.  By  “Gyp.” 

With  Portrait  of  Author  and  Autograph  Letter.  [ Second  Edition  this  day. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  says “  It  is  a  very  charming  book,  and  should  have  a 
great  success.” 


THE  SALE  OF  A  SOUL.  By  F  RANKFORT 

Moore.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Title  Page.  {This  day. 


And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 

NEW  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE 

By  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 

Large  Post  8vo,  12s. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Limited. 

Paternoster  House,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London. 


FROM  CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  LIST. 


■  CAPTAIN  C.  J.  MELLIS. 

LION-HUNTING  IN  SOMALILAND ;  also  an 

account  of  Spearing  the  African  Wart-Hog.  By  Captain  C.  J. 
Mellis,  9th  Bombay  Infantry.  With  Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin, 
and  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

{Now  ready. 

CHARLES  DIXON. 

THE  MIGRATION  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS: 

including  their  Post-Glacial  Emigration  as  traced  by  the  application  of 
a  new  Law  of  Dispersal.  Being  a  contribution  to  Migration,  Geo¬ 
graphical  Distribution,  and  Insular  Faunas.  By  Charles  Dixon. 
With  Six  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says : — “  A  work  of  fascinating  interest.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dixon’s 
jvork  ...  is  sure  to  awaken  controversy,  and  can  scarcely  fail  in  any  case  pro¬ 
foundly  to  modify  existing  views.” 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  LONDON. 


SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . 8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  I  10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance ,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


NEW  THREE-VOLUME  NOVELS. 

THE  MISTRESS  OF  QUEST.  By 

Adeline  Saegeant. 

The  Globe  says  : — “  A  notable  novel,  written  with  all  the  ease  of  the  accomplished 
story-teller,  and  is  for  that  reason  more  than  commonly  acceptable.” 

THE  HOLY  ESTATE.  ByW.  H.  Wilkins 

and  Captain  Thatcher. 

The  Realm  says  “  The  picture  of  Anglo-Indian  life  is  very  vivid ;  the  dialogue 
is  bright  and  occasionally  witty  ;  the  scenes  are  described  with  admirable  clearness 
and  considerable  dramatic  power.” 

FIDELIS.  By  Ada  Cambridge.  Second 

Edition. 

The  Scotsman  says:— “It  is  a  pleasure  in  these  days  tocome  upon  a  healthy, 
natural,  and  attractive  story  like  Ada  Cambridge’s  ‘  Fidelis.*  ” 

The  Standard  says  “  The  novel  is  one  to  be  recommended  :  it  is  well  written, 
and  full  of  rightly  directed  sympathy  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  ’ 


NEW  SIX  SHILLING  NOVELS. 

In  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  A  HEROINE  IN  HOMESPUN.  • 

GOD  FORSAKEN.  By  Frederic 

Breton.  _ _ 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “ON  HEATHER  HILLS.” 

A  FAMILY  OF  QUALITY. 

A  Fifth  Edition  in  Preparation. 

INTO  THE  HIGHWAYS  AND 

HEDGES.  By  F.  F.  Montr^sor. 


FRANKFORT  MOORE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THEY  CALL  IT  LOVE. 

JOSEPH  HATTON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  BANISHMENT  OF  JOSEPH 

BLYTHE.  _ _ 

A  Fine  Paper  Edition  of  ZOLA’S  MASTERPIECE,  with  about  too  fine  Wood 
Engravings  from  Original  Drawings  by  F.  Thevenot. 

A  LOVE  EPISODE.  A  Novel.  By  Emile 

Zola.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Translator,  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Vizetellv.  In  large 
crown  8vo,  richly  gilt  cloth.  [ Immediately . 

ALPHONSE  DAUDET’S  MASTERPIECE. 

FROMONT  JUNIOR  AND  RISLER 

SENIOR.  Translated  by  Edward  Vizetellv.  In  large  crown  8 vo.  Artistic 
binding,  with  88  Wood  Engravings  from  original  drawings  by  George  Roux, 


London  :  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.,  Paternoster  Row. 
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The  3rd  Edition  of  1000  copies  is  ready  this  day 


THE  FAR  EAST. 
THE  FAR  EAST. 
THE  FAR  EAST. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  L 


New  Story  by  the  Author  of  “  Misunderstood. 

NOW  READY. 

A  NEW  NOVEL 


"  1 


BY 


FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY 


ENTITLED 

COLONEL  NORTON. 

In  Three  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 


By  HENRY  NORMAN. 


Illustrations  and  Maps,  buckram,  2is. 


The  Times. — “  Everyone  who  turns  over  Mr.  Norman’s  lively  pages  will  recognize 
the  keenness  of  observation  and  the  vigour  of  presentation  with  which  he  has  dis¬ 
charged  his  task.  .  .  .  His  chapters  are  vivid  in  description,  shrewd  in  observation, 
painstaking  in  investigation,  pleasant  in  tone  and  temper,  and  full  of  lively  im¬ 
pressions  of  travel.  ...  A  valuable  and  timely  contribution  to  the  study  of  contem¬ 
porary  lite  and  politics  in  a  region  which  seems  destined  in  the  near  future  to  engage 

more  and  more  of  Western  attention  and  concern." 

The  Speaker.— “  This  is  a  very  remarkable  and  very  attractive  work,  combining 
the  brilliancy  and  picturesqueness  of  the  most  readable  kind  of  book  of  travel  in  known 
regions  with  the  excitement  proper  to  the  narrative  of  the  explorer,  and  with  a 
political  theory  as  the  outcome  of  it  all  which  is  likely  to  set  the  Chauvinist  sections 
■of  the  Press  of  England  and  the  Continent  by  the  ears.  .  .  .  Did  space  permit,  we 
would  gladly  adorn  our  pages  with  some  of  Mr.  Norman’s  striking  descriptions  or 
liis  anecdotes  ...  or  call  altention  to  the  admirable  maps,  some  adding  to  the  sum 
of  geographical  knowledge,  and  the  striking  illustrations— invaluable  as  pictures  of 
manners — one  of  which,  indeed,  is  so  horrible  that  the  author  has  carefully  had  it 

made  detachable  from  the  book.” 

The  Spectator. — “  Most  instructive  and  entertaining.  (Leading  article.) 

“Mr.  Norman  is  an  excellent  special  correspondent,  with  clear 
eyes” an  open  mind,  and  a  habit  of  collecting  precisely  the  information  which  will 
interest  his  readers.  We  hardly  recollect  a  big  book  of  late  years  in  which  there  was 
so  little  surplusage,  or  in  which  solid  information,  strengthened  by  accurate  and 
plentiful  statistics,  was  so  completely  free  from  tediousness.” 

The  Athenaeum. — “  We  conclude  by  once  more  commending,  without  reserve, 

Mr.  Norman's  book.”  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

The  Standard. — “Mr.  Norman  shows  real  insight,  aud  the  picture  which  he 
draws  of  past  and  present  in  the  East  is  distinct,  brilliant,  and  quick  with  life.” 

The  Daily  News. — “Those  who  prefer  picturesque  description  to  political 
observation  and  forecast  will  find  abundant  satisfaction  in  the  author’s  narratives  of 
his  adventurous  journeys  in  untrodden  ways  in  Korea,  Siam,  Japan,  and  Malaya. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “Mr.  Henry  Norman  must  in  the  first  place  be 
complimented  on  having  produced  the  most  suggestive  work  that  has  yet  appeared 
about  the  Far  East.  .  .  .  His  work  is  simply  indispensable,  and  every  one  of  his 
readers  will  agree  that  he  has  treated  the  subject-matter  in  an  exceptionally  attractive 
manner.  He  has  taken  into  account  every  factor  bearing  on  the  question,  and  the 
picture  he  presents  for  the  statesman  is  filled  in  to  the  last  detail.” 

The  St.  James’s  Gazette. — “Not  for  many  a  day  have  we  opened  a  more 
nteresting  book  than  this.  .  .  .  It  contains  a  comprehensive  and  statesmanlike  out- 
-ine  of  a  possible  British  policy  in  the  Far  East.” 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVELS  IN  ONE  VOLUME. 

At  all  Libraries. 

TODDLE  ISLAND  :  Being  the  Diary  of  Lord 

Bottsford  of  England.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHERRYFIELD  HALL.  An  Episode  in  the 

Career  of  an  Adventuress.  By  F.  H.  Balfour  (Ross  George  Dering), 
Author  of  “  Dr.  Mirabel's  Theory,”  Ac.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MERMAID.  A  Love  Tale.  By  L. 

Dougall,  Author  of  “  Beggars  All,”  &c.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


MR.  MURRAYS  LIST. 

NOW  READY,  crown  8vo,  12s. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR, 

From  First  to  Last. 

Extracts  from  the  Private  Letters  and  Journals  of  General  Sir  DANIEL  LYSONS, 
G.C.B.,  Constable  of  the  Tower.  With  Illustrations  from  the  Author’s  own 
Drawings  and  Plans. 

NOW  READY,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DAY  DREAMS: 

Being  Thoughts  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  Cripple. 

By  Major  GAMBIER  PARRY. 


TheWaverley  Novels 

Constable’s  Reprint  of  the  Author’s  Favourite  Edition, 
in  48  Vois.,  with  all  the  Original  Plates  &  Vignettes. 

Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  paper  label  title,  is.  6d,  net  per  Volume. 

Also  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2S.  net  per  Volume. 

And  half  leather,  gilt,  2s.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'. 

WAVE  RLE  Y. 

2  Vols.,  420  pp.  each,  is.  6d.  net.  per  vol. 

With  Engravings  after  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  J.  Stephanoff,  and 
G.  S.  Newton,  A.R.A. 


NOW  READY,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  SAPPHIRE  RING: 

A  New  Novel. 

By  CHARLES  GRANVILLE, 

Author  of  “  Sir  Hector’s  Watch,"  “  The  Broken  Stirrup  Leather,"  Sic. 


NOW  READY,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  VAGABOND  IN  SPAIN: 

An  Account  of  a  Journey  on  Foot. 

By  C.  B.  LUFFMANN. 

THIRD  EDITION,  with  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

AN  UNRECORDED  CHAPTER 

OP  THE  INDIAN  MUTINY. 

leiug  the  Personal  Reminiscences  of  REGINALD  G.  WILBERFORCE;  latel 
52nd  Light  Infantry.  Compiled  from  a  Diary  and  Letters  written  on  the  spoti* 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


**  This  edition  is  printed  on  a  stiperbly  light,  pure  rag  paper,  and  bound 
so  as  to  open  quite  flat.  A  novel  will  be  issued  complete  every  three 
weeks.  Fall  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  the  prospectus,  a  copy  of 
which  may  be  obtained  of  any  bookseller  throughout  the  Kingdom. 


At  all  Booksellers’,  Libraries,  and  Bookstalls. 

CAN  RUSSIA  INVADE  INDIA? 

By  Colonel  H.  B.  HANNA. 

With  a  New  Map  of  the  North-Western  Frontier,  prepared  by  the  Author 
Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


IFlew  Heme  Dolume. 

is.  paper ;  2s.  cloth. 

A  BUBBLE. 

By  L.  B.  WALFORD, 

Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith  ”  and  “  Baby’s  Grandmother.” 

•  _ _ _ „  ”4 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  14  Parliament  Street,  Westminster. 
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NEW  VOLUME  BY  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES. 

Just  Published  by  Messrs.  MACMILLAN  &  CO.  Crown  8to,  price  6s. 

THE 

RENASCENCE  OF  THE  ENCLISH  DRAMA. 

Essays,  Lectures,  and  Fragments  relating  to  the  Modern  English  Stage, 
written  and  delivered  in  the  years  1883-94, 


By  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES, 


Author  of  “The  Triumph  of  the  Philistines 
Rebellious  Susan,”  “  The  Tempter,”  “ 
“  Judah, ”  “  The  Dancing  Girl, 

1.  The  Theatre  and  the  Mob. 

2.  Religion  and  the  Stage. 

3.  The  First  Night  Judgment  of  Plays. 

4.  Realism  and  Truth. 

5.  The  Science  of  the  Drama. 

6.  The  Literary  Drama. 

7.  The  Bible  on  the  Stage. 

8.  The  Future  of  the  English  Drama. 

9.  Dr.  Pearson  on  the  Modern  Drama. 

10.  A  Playwright’s  Grumble. 

11.  The  Dramatic  Outlook. 


“  The  Masqueraders,"  “The  Case  of 
The  Crusaders,”  “  The  Middleman,” 

”  “  Saints  and  Sinners,”  &c. 

12.  On  being  Rightly  Amused  at  the 

Theatre. 

13.  On  Playmaking. 

14.  Our  Modern  Drama:  Is  it  an  Art 

or  an  Amusement  ? 

15.  The  Relations  of  the  Drama  to 

Education. 

16.  Preface  to  “  Saints  and  Sinners.” 

17.  Dedication  of  “  The  Case  of  Rebel¬ 

lious  Susan,”  to  Mrs.  Grundy. 

18.  Fragments  and  Extracts. 


PLAYS  by  the  same  Author,  already  Published— 

“SAINTS  AND  SINNERS,”  3s.  6d.  “JUDAH”  and  “THE 
CRUSADERS,”  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  other  plays  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  certain  stage  rights  have  expired. 


1 8  May,  1895. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Longmans  &  Co.’s  List. 


SOCIAL  EVOLUTION.  By  Benjamin  Kidd. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Revised,  with  a  new  Preface.  Tenth 
Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

'  SPECTATOR. — “  It  makes  a  turning  point  in]  the  social  controversy 
which  is  raging  all  around  us." 

THE  TIMES.  —  “  ‘Social  Evolution’  is  a  book  that  no  serious  thinker 
should  neglect,  and  no  reader  can  study  without  recognizing  it  as  the  work 
of  a  singularly  penetrating  and  original  mind.” 

WEEKLY  SUN. — “In  the  department  of  sociology  no  work  of 
greater  moment  has  appeared  for  a  long  while  than  '  Social  Evolution.’  ” 

Mr.  Alfrkd  Russel  Wallace  (in  NATURE). —  “  A  very  remarkable 
book,  and  one  which  must  have  a  good  effect  in  preparing  students  of 
sociology  for  the  inevitable  changes  which  are  rapidly  coming  upon  us. 
It  is  thoroughly  scientific  in  its  methods.” 

SPEAKER.  —  “It  is  an  extraordinarily  bracing  and  inspiriting  work. 
...  Its  brilliant  and  profound  generalizations,  and  its  original  application 
of  new  biological  views,  demand  the  attention  of  all  students  of  society.” 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY.  By 

W.  J.  Courthope,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  The  Middle  Ages;  Influence  of 
the  Roman  Empire — The  Encyclopaedic  Education  of  the  Church — 
The  Feudal  System.  8vo,  10s.  net. 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “We  cannot,  in  the  time  and  space  at  our 
command,  attempt  anything  like  a  detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Courthope’s 
work.  What  we  have  already  said  will  probably  suffice  to  show  that  it  is 
animated  by  a  large  and  humane  historical  spirit,  equally  remote  from 
laborious  antiquarianism  and  rhetorical  aestheticism — from  grubbing  and 
from  gush.  Mr.  Courthope  is  a  student  of  origins  and  developments  ;  yet 
he  does  not  forget  in  his  care  for  seed,  stalk,  and  leaf,  that  it  is  after  all 
the  flower,  the  thing  of  beauty  and  fragrance,  which  gives  the  organism  its 
meaning  and  '  to  which  the  whole  creation  moves.’  ” 

THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD  A. 

FREEMAN,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  By  W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  B.D.,  Dean 
of  Winchester,  Author  of  “  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dean  Hook,”  &c. 
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DOWNEY  &  GO  ’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


SWAN  SONNENSCHEIN  &  CO. 


Next  week,  in  i  vol.,  price  6s. 

BOZ-LAND  :  Dickens’s  Places  and  People. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 

Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD 

BOHEMIAN.  By  G.  L.  M.  Strauss. 

“  From  the  first  page  to  the  last  a  fascinating  book.” — The  World. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d.  With  a  New  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Author. 

O’DONNEL.  By  Lady  Morgan,  Author  of 

“The  Wild  Irish  Girl,"  &c.  Being  Vol.  I.  of  “The  Irish  Novelists' 
Library."  {This  day. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

GOLDEN  LADS  AND  GIRLS.  By  H. 

A.  Hinkson,  6s.  [  Just  ready. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  RESPECTA- 

BILITY.  By  Julian  Stern.  6s.  {This  day. 

STARLIGHT  THROUGH  THE 

ROOF.  3s.  6d.  {This  day. 

THE  EVIL  GUEST.  By  J  .  Sheridan  le 

Fanu.  Illustrated  by  B.  S.  Le  Fanu.  5s. 

The  Morning  Post  says: — “It  shows  throughout  a  concentrated  power  which 
renders  it  one  of  the  author's  most  characteristic  works.” 


READER’S  GUIDE  TO  CONTEMPORARY 

LITERATURE.  By  Wm.  Swan  Sonnenschein.  Pp.  XC.-775,  4to,  cloth, 
25s.  net.  The  Authors  and  Subjects  Index  occupies  pp.  i-lxviii  (each  of  four 
columns). 

This  Work  is  a  continuation  oj  “  THE  BEST  BOOKS,”  bringing  the  litera 
ture  down  to  last  year,  its  bibliographical  methods  ( including  Classification)  being 
the  same,  though  the  Descriptive  and.  Critical  side  of  the  Work  is  very  largely  de¬ 
veloped.  It  deals  fully  with  the  books  of  the  past  few  years. 

RAMBLES  IN  ALPINE  VALLEYS.  By  J. 

W.  Tutt,  F.E.S.,  Author  of  “Woodside,  Burnside,  Hillside,  and  Marsh.” 
With  Map  and  4  Plates.  3s.  6d. 

IN  GROUSELAND.  By  E.  G.  Mackenzie, 

Author  of  “  The  Highland  Handbook.”  With  4  Plates.  3s.  6d.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Uniform  with  SCHOPENHAUER  Volumes. 

THE  SEXES  COMPARED,  AND  OTHER 

ESSAYS.  By  Eduard  von  Hartmann.  Translated  by  A.  Kenner. 
M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Contents  :  The  Sexes  Compared — The  Vital  Question  of  the  Family — The 
Comforts  of  Pessimism— Our  Relation  to  Animals— The  Need  of  Books— The 
Modern  Lust  for  Fame— My  Relation  to  Schopenhauer. 

ANNALS  OF  THE  BRITISH  PEASANTRY. 

By  Russell  M.  Garnier,  B.A.  466  pages,  large  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

“  Mr.  Garnier ,  author  of  the  edcellent  ‘  History  of  tfie  English  Landed  Interest 
[2 vo/s.,  21s .]  has  followed  up  those  instructive  studies  in  our  economical  and  social 
history  by  a  not  less  instructive  story  of  the  history  of  rural  labour.” — Times. 

“  A  monument  of  wide  research  and  patient  labour.  He  combines  in  the  happiest 
way  historical  with  practical  knowledge." — Yorkshire  Post. 


SCHOLAR’S  MATE.  By  Violet  Magee. 

6s. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says: — “The  book  is  written  throughout  in  a  humorous 
vein  ;  its  tone  is  lightly  and  spontaneously  ironical ;  it  bristles  with  pointed  epigrams 
and  brilliant  up-to-date  notions.” 

THE  DEGRADATION  OF  GEOF- 

FREY  ALWITH.  By  Morley  Roberts.  6s. 

The  Academy  says  : — “  The  book  is  extremely  powerful,  artistic,  and  dramatic." 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITIONS. 


MRS.  BOUVERIE.  By  F.  c. 

Philips.  3s.  6d.  [This  day. 

“‘Mrs.  Bouverie  ’  is  delightful.”  — 
Standard. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  KILLOCUE. 

By  F.  M.  Allen,  6s. 

“  The  best  picture  of  Irish  life  that  has 
been  done  since  Lever’s  days.” — Scots¬ 
man. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  MAN  :  a  Book  of  Ethical 

Scriptures  drawn  from  many  Sources  and  Arranged.  Pp.  336,  4s.  6d. 

[Second  Edition  ready. 

“  It  is  excellent,  and  cannot  fail  to  provide  instruction  of  the  highest  kind.  It 
appeals  to  the  highest  and  best  instincts.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

"  Everywhere  the  book  seeks  to  shape  to  fine  issues  the  moral  life  ;  its  outlook  on 
life  is  wide  and  generous,  and  the  appeal  0/  the  highest  motive  is  brought  in  many 
of  these  aphorisms  to  the  services  of  the  lowliest  duties.  The  arrangement  0/  the 
■work  is  admirable.” — Speaker. 

THE  BETTER  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 

POOR-LAW.  By  W.  Chance,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Secre¬ 
tary  Central  Poor-Law  Conferences.  6s. 

THE  SOCIAL  CONTRACT.  By  J.  J.  Rous- 

seau.  Translated  and  Edited,  with  a  lengthy  Study  of  the  Work,  by  H.  J. 
Tozer,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  Dr.  B.  Bosanquet.  2s.  6d. 
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Cassell  &  Co.’s  Announcements 


R.  L.  STEVENSON. 

Messrs.  Cassell  6°  Company  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
the  early  publication  of  an  ENTIREL  Y  NE IV  EDITION  of 
two  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  masterpieces ,  under  the  title  of  “  THE 
ADVENTURES  OF  DA  VID  BALFOUR f  Vol.  /.,  “  KID¬ 
NAPPED,"  price  6s.;  Vol.  II.,  “  CA  TRIO N A,"  price  6s., 
which  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  admirers  of  Mr.  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  Shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Stevenson  corrected 
“  Kidnapped ?  and  the  revised  text  is  here  used — reset  in  new 
type.  Sixteen  full-page  pictures  have  been  prepared  by  W.  Hole, 
R.S.A.,  to  illustrate  this  neu  edition  of“  Catriona.” 

FRANK  STOCKTON. 

Mr.  Stockton's  new  story,  “  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
CAPTAIN  HORN,"  is  issued  this  day,  price  6s. 

MAX  PEMBERTON. 

A  new  and  powerful  story  by  this  well-known  popular  writer 
is  now  ready,  under  the  title  of  “  THE  IMPREGNABLE 
CITY''  price  6s. 

CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM. 

On  May  17th  was  published  the  second  volume  of  the  Cesitury 
Science  Series,  entitled  “  MAJOR  PENNELL,  E.R.S.,  AND 
THE  RISE  OF  ENGLISH  GEOGRAPHY?  by  Clements 
R.  Markham,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  price  js.  6d. 

SIR  HENRY  ROSCOE. 

The  Century  Science  Series  is  Edited  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe, 
who  has  written  the  first  volume  of  this  Series  under  the  title  of 
“  JOHN  DALTON  AND  THE  RISE  OF  MODERN 
CHEMISTRY?  price  3s.  6d. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


CHARLES  G.  HARPER. 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  ROAD  AND  ITS  TRIBU¬ 
TARIES.  By  Charles  G.  Harper,  Author  of  “The  Marches  of 
Wales,"  “The  Brighton  Road,"  &c.  With  85  Illustrations  from 
Drawings  by  the  Author  and  from  old-time  prints.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

{This  day. 

*s*  A  road  book  descriptive  of  one  of  the  chief  highways  of  the  Coaching 
Age  treated  historically  and  topographically  ;  with  notices  of  the  celebrated 
travellers  of  other  days,  whose  doings  make  memorable  the  story  of  the 
roads. 

CAPTAIN  C.  J.  MELLIS. 

LION-HUNTING  IN  SOMALILAND  ;  also  an 

account  of  Spearingj  the  African  Wart  Hog.  By  Captain  C.  J. 
Mellis,  9th  Bombay  Infantry.  With  Illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin, 
and  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

“  A  remarkably  interesting  book  .  .  .  intensely  enjoyable  throughout 
.  .  .  simple  and  straightforward.  .  .  .  Few  who  take  it  up  will  care  to 
put  it  down  again  before  they  have  read  every  description  of  every  kill.'’ 

Glasgow  Herald. 

CHARLES  DIXON. 

THE  MIGRATION  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS: 

including  their  Post-Glacial  Emigration  as  traced  by  the  application  of 
a  new  Law  of  Dispersal.  Being  a  contribution  to  Migration,  Geo¬ 
graphical  Distribution,  and  Insular  Faunas.  By  Charles  Dixon. 
With  Six  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  “A  work  of  fascinating  interest.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Dixon's  work  ...  is  sure  to  awaken  controversy,  and  can  scarcely  fail  in 
any  case  profoundly  to  modify  existing  views." 

COLONEL  FYLER. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  50th  (THE  QUEEN’S 

OWN)  REGIMENT.  From  the  Earliest  Date  to  the  Year  1881. 
By  Colonel  Fyler,  late  Commanding  the  Regiment.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans.  Crown  4vo,  15s.  net.  {Ready. 

*.*  The  plan  the  author  has  adopted  is  to  make  each  campaign  in  which 
the  Regiment  was  engaged  a  connected  story  of  that  campaign,  and  of  more 
than  regimental  interest,  and  thus,  while  giving  especial  attention  to  every 
incident  connected  with  the  50th,  not  omitting  such  mention  of  other  regi¬ 
ments  as  might  be  necessary  to  complete  the  narrative. 
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BOOKS. 

MR.  GUNDRY  ON  CHINA. 

“  China  Present  and  Past.”  By  R.  S.  Gundry.  London  : 
Chapman  &  Hall,  Ld.  1895. 

THE  long  and  wide  experience  possessed  by  Mr. 

Gundry  of  China  and  the  Chinese  makes  anything 
that  he  has  to  say  on  those  subjects  of  value  and  import¬ 
ance.  More  especially  is  this  so  at  the  present  time,  when, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  introduction,  we  are  at  the  parting 
of  the  ways.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  stolid 
indifference  of  the  Chinese  to  all  reform  is  being  forcibly 
overcome  by  the  exigencies  of  the  late  disastrous  cam¬ 
paign,  and  there  remains  a  probability  that  the  China  of 
the  future  will  be  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the 
China  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Gundry  deals  with  three  principal  subjects  : 
foreign  intercourse,  progress  and  resources,  and  the 
missionary  question.  He  writes  also  on  subsidiary 
matters,  and  includes  a  valuable  chapter  on  the  Yellow 
River.  In  an  exhaustive  historical  survey  he  traces  the 
course  of  foreign  relations  with  China,  and  details  at 
length  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  audiences 
granted  to  the  foreign  representatives,  from  the  time 
when  Lord  Macartney  was  introduced  to  K’ienlung  up  to 
the  time  of  the  interview  accorded  by  the  Emperor  to 
Mr.  O’Conor  a  few  weeks  ago.  To  Europeans  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  importance  attaching  to  all  ceremo¬ 
nial  formalities  in  China,  the  Audience  Question,  as  it 
has  been  called,  doubtless  appears  to  be  insignificant. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  know  what  such 
matters  really  mean,  and  who  are  aware  that  the 
one  remedy  for  our  difficulties  in  China  is  the  distinct 
affirmation,  in  all  such  ceremonies  as  the  granting  of 
audiences,  &c.,  of  the  equality  between  the  sovereigns 
and  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries,  recognize  that  its 
political  importance  cannot  be  overestimated.  Through¬ 
out  her  relations  with  the  Foreign  Powers,  China  has 
invariably  assumed  an  attitude  of  superiority.  The 
flags  which  floated  over  the  native  vessels  which  carried 
Lord  Macartney  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Peking  bore 
inscriptions  describing  the  Minister  as  an  envoy  from  a 
tributary  State,  and  the  audience  granted  not  long  ago 
to  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  the  Tzukwang  Ko,  a  place 
where  messengers  from  subordinate  States  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  present  their  offerings  to  their  liege  lord,  was 
intended  to  proclaim  to  the  empire  that  they  still  occu¬ 
pied  the  same  position  that  it  was  customary  to  assign 
to  them  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  recent  hostilities,  however,  the 
-Foreign  Ministers  have  been  received  within  the  walls 
of  the  Imperial  Palace.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  all 
concessions  which  have  been  obtained  from  China  have 
been  wrung  from  her  in  obedience  to  the  promptings  of 
fear.  In  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  the  Mandarins 
are  accustomed  to  yield  whatever  is  demanded  from 
them.  But  with  equal  certainty,  the  pressure  is  no 
sooner  removed  than  they  at  once  begin  to  minimize 
the  promises  made,  and  to  withhold  everything  which 
can  be  refused  with  safety.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we 
have  over  and  over  again  been  defrauded  of  our  Treaty 
rights,  which,  however,  from  the  strictly  orthodox 
Chinese  point  of  view  are  not  rights,  since  they  have 
been  extorted  by  tributaries  in  rebellion  against  the 
sovereign  State.  The  remedy  for  this  is,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  equality 
of  foreign  Sovereigns  with  the  Emperor.  Mr.  Gundry’s 
chapters  on  the  progress  being  made  in  China  present  a 
truthful  and  almost  hopeless  prospect.  Believing,  as 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  educated  classes 
do,  that  in  the  ancient  literature  of  the  country  is  to  be 
found  all  wisdom  and  knowledge — even  the  Marquis 
Tseng  used  to  quote  a  passage  from  one  of  the  ancient 
classics,  which,  he  asserted,  foreshadowed  the  invention 
^f  the  electric  telegraph — the  Chinese  regard  with  con- 
j|^nt  the  boasted  civilization  of  foreigners,  though 


they  admit,  with  Prince  Rung,  that  knowledge,  which 
originally  emanated  from  China,  has  received  develop¬ 
ment  in  various  directions  from  the  inventive  minds  of 
Europeans.  In  their  opinion,  therefore,  the  adoption 
of  European  principles  is  a  descent  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  they  had  complacently  enthroned  themselves. 
They  are  ready  enough  to  adopt  European  mechanical 
contrivances  when  necessity  arises,  but  this  is  the  whole 
extent  of  their  admission  of  indebtedness  to  foreign 
civilization.  Such  a  frame  of  mind  must  necessarily 
constitute  a  barrier  to  all  reforms  which  are  not  forced 
upon  the  people  by  force  majeure. 

Mr.  Gundry’s  chapters  on  the  missionary  question 
should  be  carefully  read  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  spread  of  Christianity.  It  is  well  that  both  sides  of 
the  question  should  be  thoroughly  discussed,  and  though 
Mr.  Gundry  is  not  altogether  a  hostile  critic,  he  has 
much  to  say  against  the  systems  adopted  by  the  teachers 
of  religion.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  views  and 
actions  of  individuals  among  the  large  bodies  consti¬ 
tuting  the  missionary  agencies  in  China,  and  on  some 
points  Mr.  Gundry  is  unquestionably  in  the  right.  The 
attacks  which  are  constantly  made  in  sermons  and  in 
pamphlets  against  the  teachings  of  Confucius  are  often 
not  only  unjust  but  are,  to  say  the  least,  uncalled  for  ; 
and  the  implacable  hostility  shown  by  some  missionaries 
to  ancestral  worship  is  both  unwise  and  unreasonable. 
But  Mr.  Gundry  makes  little  or  no  mention  of  the 
humanizing  influences  exercised  by  the  missionaries 
among  the  natives,  nor  of  the  large  number  of  works 
on  history  and  science  which  have  been  published  in 
Chinese  by  members  of  the  missionary  body.  Almost 
without  exception  the  European  works  of  value  and 
importance  which  have  appeared  in  Chinese  have  been 
translated  into  that  language  by  Christian  missionaries, 
who  have  thus  accomplished  a  great  work,  and  one 
which  throws  into  insignificance  the  fanatical  eccentri¬ 
cities  of  some  few  narrow-minded  men  among  them. 
With  a  generous  instinct  Mr.  Gundry  points  out  that 
many  of  the  Chinese  superstitions  and  barbarities  are 
such  as  were  known  and  practised  in  Europe  a  few 
centuries  ago,  and  he  implies  that  the  phases  of  mental 
development  now  existing  in  the  East  are  much  the  same 
as  those  which  existed  in  the  West  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  But  there  is  one  vast  difference 
between  them.  The  superstitions  and  barbarities  which 
disgraced  Europe  were  but  stages  in  the  social  and 
political  progress  of  the  nations,  while  the  same  symp¬ 
toms  of  ignorance  represent  in  China  the  stereotyped 
condition  of  the  national  mind.  They  are  to  those 
superstitious  practices  of  Europe  what  a  chronic  disease 
is  to  a  passing  malady,  and  while,  therefore,  we  admire 
Mr.  Gundry’s  generosity,  we  cannot  follow  him  in  this 
part  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  Gundry  writes  well  and  interestingly,  and  if  we 
take  exception  to  anything  in  his  style,  it  would  be  the 
use  of  such  a  word  as  “  enured  ”  and  to  such  an 
Americanism  as  “  to  voice,”  meaning  “  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to.”  These,  however,  are  but  very  trifling  blem¬ 
ishes,  and  in  no  way  militate  against  the  interest  and 
value  of  Mr.  Gundry’s  most  useful  volume. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  LIFE. 

“  One  of  Life’s  Slaves.”  By  Jonas  Lie.  Translated  by 
Jessie  Muir.  London  :  Hodder  Brothers.  1895. 
“On  the  Eve.”  By  Ivan  Turgenev.  Translated  by 
Constance  Garnett.  London  :  Heinemann.  1895. 

HERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  Lie’s  “Livsslaven”  is  a 
book  of  amazing  power  and  originality,  and  to 
read  it  sets  one  wondering  that  it  should  have  remained 
untranslated  for  nearly  a  dozen  years.  It  is  a  wonderful 
expression  of  the  proletarian’s  view  of  things — sad,  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  but  with  rare  gleams  of  sunlight, 
and  quite  free,  even  at  the  end,  of  any  note  of  unmanly 
despair.  Nikolai,  the  Slave  of  Life,  is  a  splendid  creation  ; 
a  figure  at  once  human  and  typical,  a  sturdy  toiler,  a 
passionate  lover,  animated  by  a  keen  sense  of  his  right 
to  an  equal  share  in  the  happiness  of  the  world,  thwarted 
and  defeated  at  every  turn  by  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  lowly  birth.  Young  Veyergang  is  the  antagonist 
of  his  life,  a  type  too,  and  yet,  as  an  individual,  true 
and  convincing.  He  walks  on  the  sunny  side  of  things, 
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and  has  no  pity  for  those  in  the  shadow.  He  has  never 
learnt  to  think  of  the  realities  of  existence  ;  he  takes  his 
good  fortune  as  the  warrant  of  his  superiority.  One 
grows  angry  at  his  complacent  stupidity,  at  his  ready 
contempt  for  his  handicapped  competitor.  Nikolai’s 
mother  was  once  Veyergang’s  wet-nurse,  and  comes 
at  last  to  care  for  her  “young  gentleman”  more  than  she 
does  for  her  own  ill-clad,  ill-treated  son.  In  the  end  the 
gay  Veyergang  attempts  to  seduce  Silla,  the  pleasure- 
loving,  good-hearted  factory  girl,  and  the  cup  of  Nikolai’s 
wrath  brims  over  in  one  swift  irreparable  blow.  For 
one  moment — the  last  moment  for  Veyergang — they  are 
equal,  man  to  man. 

It  is  emphatically  a  book  to  set  one  thinking.  Assuredly 
Jonas  Lie  has  been  poor,  knows  the  shadowy  places  of 
life  and  the  bitter  imputations  of  social  inferiority.  This 
aspect  of  things  remains  still  too  much  neglected  in  our 
literature,  a  literature  essentially  middle  class,  knowing 
little  of  the  elemental  passions  below.  True,  we  have 
“  Les  Mis6rables  ”  in  French,  and  some  parts  of  Dickens 
in  English,  but  that  is  almost  all.  Most  of  the  poor 
“  ha’  no  time  for  writin’,”  and  one  must  be  a  proletarian 
to  understand  the  emotions  of  the  gutter.  Mr.  Arthur 
Morrison  may  take  a  note-book  and  use  his  observant 
eyes  down  a  back  street  in  Whitechapel,  and  extort  our 
admiration  for  his  forcible  painting,  but  the  chief 
thought  he  engenders  is,  we  should  not  like  to  live  in 
that  street  ourselves.  So  with  Gissing:  it  is  an  exterior 
view,  a  scientific  report  from  our  educated  stand¬ 
point.  Jonas  Lie  is  on  a  different  level  altogether  ;  he 
tells  us,  simply  and  wonderfully,  the  things  that  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  poor  man. 

Contrasting  oddly  with  this  book  is  a  still  more  belated 
translation,  Turgenev’s  “  On  the  Eve.”  Here,  too,  the 
average  English  reader  gets  a  new  standpoint.  Mr. 
Edward  Garnett,  in  an  admirably  written  preface,  says 
some  fine  plausible  things  about  the  book :  it  “  reveals  in 
a  flash  the  attitude  of  the  Slav  towards  his  political 
destiny” — “  the  ineradicable,  though  hidden,  idea  at  the 
back  of  Slav  thought — the  unification  of  the  Slav  races,” 
and  such-like  spacious  sayings.  But  that  is  scarcely  the 
value  of  the  book  for  us,  or  even  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

The  interest  comes  in  when  we  consider  the  peculiar 
matrix  of  the  story,  the  Russian  intellectual  life  of  1854. 
Russian  intellectual  life  meant  then  and  still  means 
r  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  Occidental.  It  is  not 
an  organic  growth  permeating  the  whole  body,  spreading 
through,  affecting,  and  representing  all  classes  of  the 
community.  It  is  an  importation  distributed  in  irregular 
lumps  by  the  higher  schools,  unable  to  breathe  freely  : 
its  circulation  of  ideas,  its  books  and  papers,  are  offi¬ 
cially  hampered.  It  has  no  share  in  the  government. 
Its  opinions  do  not  grow  and  change,  and  change  and 
develop  the  social  order  as  they  grow.  Cultivated  non¬ 
official  Russia  is  not  unlike  a  grown-up  unmarried 
daughter  before  the  days  of  emancipation,  a  loitering, 
pining,  unmeaning  fact.  Naturally,  it  has  its  vapours, 
its  green-sickness.  All  these  people — E16na,  her  father 
and  mother,  her  three  lovers — live  without  labour  or 
anxiety,  well  fed,  well  clothed,  out  of  some  immense 
reservoir,  and  officialdom  prevents  them  attempting  any 
real  human  thing.  They  have  no  urgent  need  to  work, 
and  no  rope  wherewithal  to  hang  themselves  (as  a  class). 
So  father  Stfihov  keeps  his  German  mistress,  his  wife 
amuses  herself  with  the  action  of  new  medicines  upon 
her  delicate  anatomy,  Shubin  works  at  “art”  in  the 
abstract  and  runs  after  peasant  girls  in  the  concrete, 
Bers^uyev  aims  at  a  professorship  in  moral  philosophy, 
uncle  Uvdr  goes  to  sleep,  and  Effina  is  discontented. 
They  are  a  phantom  race,  a  breed  without  weight  or 
voice,  mere  airy  nothings  that  haunt  the  social  machine  ; 
they  do  not  rule,  they  do  not  bear  the  weight  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  they  stand  aside.  If  they  dare  become  material, 
forthwith  the  machine  smashes  them,  and  on  such 
terms  they  exist.  To  these  people  there  enters,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  action,  the  Bulgarian  Isdrov,  with  his 
mania  for  reuniting  the  Slavs,  practically  as  much  a 
dilettante  at  living  as  the  artistic  Shubin.  But  a  more 
vital  interest  is  his  resolution  to  be  avenged  for  his 
mother’s  murder,  and  Eldna,  at  least,  finds  him  more 
earnest,  more  real,  “  a  man  at  last,”  and  flashes  into 
life  and  trouble  with  him,  as  you  may  read  in  the  book. 

To  the  English  reader  this  Russian  atmosphere  of 


melancholy  boredom,  tainted  by  eroticism,  is  a  puzzle. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  make  it  a  racial  distinc¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  really  the  misery  of  Occidental  mental 
activity  when  it  has  its  teeth  drawn  and  its  claws  cut. 
The  official  class  goes  about  its  work  saying  nothing, 
the  peasant  suffers  in  silence,  both  are  too  interested  to 
talk  much,  and  these  unhappy  idle  people  have  only 
material  science  and  the  developments  of  their  own 
personalities  to  interest  them,  together  with  sex  and  its 
developments,  a  vague  idealism,  religious  mysticism, 
and  the  unrealities  of  art.  That  is  the  peculiar  soil  of 
Russian  literature.  The  people  of  this  book  seem  to  go 
to  and  fro  in  a  vast  empty  world  ;  there  is  no  sound  of 
struggling  workers,  weary  delvers,  women  scrubbing, 
children  weeping,  debtors  tossing  awake,  peasants 
drinking  and  quarrelling.  To  phantoms  such  reality 
is  a  dream.  Very  strange  indeed  is  the  transition  from 
this  subtle  interplay  of  unmeaning  lives  to  the  black 
shadows,  the  elemental  passion,  the  intense  reality  of 
“One  of  Life’s  Slaves,”  driving  deep,  as  it  does,  into 
the  fundamental  questions  of  social  organization.  Both, 
it  is  true,  are  great  books,  but  Lie  has  the  greater 
subject ;  he  writes  of  those  who  live  and  suffer,  while 
“On  the  Eve ’’deals,  in  truth,  only  with  the  critical 
qualms  of  the  amateurs  of  life.  And  both  books  are 
void  of  laughter  ;  in  that  as  in  their  greatness  they 
agree. 

We  read  through  “  On  the  Eve,”  scarcely  noticing  the 
style,  and  so  we  judge  it  well  translated.  But  Miss 
Muir,  who  has  Englished  Lie,  offends  with  some  sin¬ 
gularly  clumsy  turns.  The  sentence,  “For  a  nurse  is 
an  esteemed  person.  Indeed  she  is  on  the  expectancy 
list  to  become  respected,”  certainly  has  no  meaning 
in  English  to  redeem  its  remarkable  inelegance.  That 
one  example  will  serve,  as  well  as  the  dozen  we  could 
adduce,  to  show  that  though  Miss  Muir  may  praise 
Lie  in  her  preface,  she  scarcely  praises  him  in  her 
workmanship. 

BOHEMIAN  DANCING. 

“Jak  se  kdy  v  £echdch  tancovalo  ”  [How  they  used  to 

dance  in  Bohemia  :  a  history  of  dancing.  By  Dr.  C. 

Zibrt,  docent  of  the  University  of  Prague].  Prague  : 

F.  Simac^k.  1895. 

HATEVER  was  the  origin  of  dancing,  whether  it 
be  the  product  of  religious  fervour  and  exuber¬ 
ance,  or,  as  others  think,  had  its  rise  in  a  kind  of 
pantomimic  courtship,  certainly  the  land  of  the  Slav  has 
always  been  one  of  its  most  congenial  homes.  We 
concede  the  mysterious  glories  of  the  fandango  and  the 
bolero,  and  the  exhilaration  of  castanets.  Least  of  all 
would  we  depreciate  the  Highland  fling,  the  reel,  and  the 
Strathspey  :  all  these  things  are  excellent  in  their  kind. 
But  Slavonia  bears  the  bell.  Let  us  only  think  of  the  kolo 
of  the  Serbs,  the  hora  of  the  Bulgarians,  the  cracoviac 
and  mazurka  of  the  Poles,  and  the  polka  itself,  certainly 
of  Slavonic  and  probably  of  Bohemian  origin.  In  the 
work  which  we  now  propose  to  notice,  Dr.  Cen£k  Zibrt 
has  given  us  a  complete  history  of  dancing  among  his 
countrymen,  from  the  old  pagan  ritual  dances  down  to 
the  modern  quadrilles  and  waltzes.  The  subject  enables 
him  to  furnish  us  with  a  series  of  minute  social  pictures. 
He  discusses  the  old  Bohemian  customs  with  all  the 
minuteness  of  an  antiquary,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
never  fails  to  interest  us. 

The  two  words  for  dance  in  Bohemian  are  of  great 
antiquity  :  tanec  can  be  traced  to  a  Sanscrit  root,  and 
pies  is  connected  with  the  verb  plensati,  which  is  found 
in  the  Gothic  translation  of  the  Gospels  by  Ulfilas. 
And  thus  the  Teutonic  peoples  probably  borrowed  their 
earliest  word  for  the  dance  from  the  Slavs.  .  We  have 
no  space  for  a  further  discussion  of  these  interesting 
words,  but  Dr.  Zibrt  goes  thoroughly  into  the  matter. 
The  work  is  furnished  with  many  valuable  illustrations 
taken  from  manuscripts  andother  contemporary  sources. 
There  were  many  merry  and  grotesque  dances  among 
the  early  Bohemians,  although  the  Church  was  often 
hostile.  Some  of  them  remind  us  of  the  Whitsun-ales 
and  the  village  festivities  which  had  such  a  charming 
laureate  in  Robert  Herrick.  Those  were  indeed  days 
when 

“Merrily  went  their  tabor 
And  nimbly  went  their  toes,” 
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as  good  Bishop  Corbet  says.  Dr.  Zibrt  has  much  to 
tell  us  about  the  old  dances  connected  with  religious 
festivals,  and  later  on  about  the  torch  and  sword  dances. 

Of  the  latter,  there  are  survivals  among  ourselves  in  the 
North,  but  the  custom  is  gradually  dying  out.  The  old 
Bohemian  chroniclers  are  full  of  stories  of  these  festivi¬ 
ties,  and  the  abundant  extracts  furnished  by  Dr.  Zibrt 
show  with  what  care  he  has  accumulated  his  material. 

But  gradually,  owing  to  the  spread  throughout  the 
country  of  religious  opinions,  very  much  corresponding 
to  those  of  our  own  Puritans,  the  dance  became  an 
object  of  spiritual  censure.  Dr.  Zibrt  gives  us  some 
extracts  from  old  Bohemian  poets  in  condemnation  of 
it.  The  arguments  are  just  the  same  as  we  find  used  by 
the  Puritans  among  ourselves.  But  it  was  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  that  the  thunders  of  the  Church  began  to 
be  directed  against  it  with  the  greatest  severity.  None 
were  more  forward  in  these  attacks  than  the  members 
of  the  Bohemian  brotherhood.  One  chapter  of  our 
author’s  book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  these  oppo¬ 
nents.  In  1526  and  1566  the  Diets  passed  laws  in 
restraint  of  the  excesses  of  dancing.  But  one  of  the 
greatest  of  its  enemies  was  the  famous  Simon  Lomnicky, 
an  author  who  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Bohemian 
troubles  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  Simon  transferred  his  loyalty  as 
occasion  required  ;  just  as  Waller  had  encomiums  both 
for  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.  The  Bohemian  poet 
greeted  with  an  ode  the  arrival  of  the  miserable  and 
inefficient  Frederick,  and  when  the  latter-  fled  ignomi- 
niously  after  the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  he  was 
ready  with  incense  for  Ferdinand  II.  Dr.  Zibrt  gives 
us  two  contemporary  portraits  of  this  sour-visaged 
and  puritanical  person  ;  we  can  quite  believe  him,  as 
capable  of  “blaspheming  custard  through  the  nose”  as 
any  of  the  followers  of  Sir  Hudibras.  Lomnicky  wrote 
a  book,  entirely  devoted  to  the  abuse  of  dancing,  which 
appeared  in  1597-  It  deserves  to  be  put  into  the  same 
category  as  James  the  First’s  “Counterblast  against 
Tobacco.”  Dr.  Zibrt  gives  the  rhyming  introduction  to 
the  Bohemian  book  in  full,  and  an  account  of  its  con¬ 
tents  at  some  length.  This  we  are  glad  to  have,  as  it 
has  now  become  a  great  rarity.  It  breathes  an  intoler¬ 
ance  which  would  have  done  credit  to  John  Knox,  or 
Stubbes  in  his  “Anatomy  of  Abuses.” 

Still,  for  all  these  philippics,  dances  went  on  among 
the  Bohemians,  on  saints’  days  and  holidays,  in  the 
market-place  and  around  the  maypole.  The  peasants 
had  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  they  still  danced  ;  just  as  the 
Polish  rustics  did  in  spite  of  the  grievous  corvee,  or  as 
even  in  the  old  times  of  serfdom  the  Russian  vioujik 
enjoyed  his  chorovod  in  the  evening.  For  the  Slav,  as 
we  have  said  before,  loves  dancing  just  as  he  loves 
singing.  Long,  too,  did  the  people  believe — perhaps  in 
some  parts  they  believe  still — that  the  sun  dances  on  an 
Easter  Sunday,  a  fond  thing,  perhaps,  to  give  credence 
to,  but  a  pretty  superstition.  It  has  furnished  Suckling 
with  one  of  his  loveliest  similes  : 

-  “  But  oh  !  she  dances  such  a  way, 

No  sun  upon  an  Easter  day 
Is  half  so  fine  a  sight.” 

We  see  how  these  beliefs  have  gone  the  round  of 
Europe,  if  not  of  the  world. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  although  the  learning 
of  Dr.  Zibrt  is  as  abundant  as  ever,  yet  he  cannot 
interest  us  as  much,  except  when  he  is  dealing  with 
the  saltatory  customs  of  the  peasants.  We  are  glad  to 
read  his  chapter  on  the  origin  of  the  polka,  which  is,  of 
course,  quite  a  modern  dance,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  about  fifty  years  ago  by  one  Anna  Slezakova, 
a  Bohemian  servant-maid.  It  at  once  spread  over 
Europe  and  became  very  popular  in  England.  In  the 
last  chapter  Dr.  Zibrt  quotes  some  contemporary 
attacks  on  dancing,  which  show  that  the  old  puritanical 
spirit  is  not  quelled.  The  illustrations,  especially  those 
from  rare  engravings  and  manuscripts,  are^important 
for  the  history  of  costume.  Thus  we  have  a  man  and 
woman  of  the  higher  class  represented  as  dancing, 
copied  from  a  scarce  work  by  A.  Mollen  in  1601.  Very 
quaint,  too,  is  the  picture  of  the  young  Bohemian  lady 
ready  for  the  dance,  from  an  engraving  in  a  book 
by  Paprocki.  Another  shows  the  dancing  at  a 
wedding,  and  a  copy  of  an  old  woodcut  from  a  book 
printed  in  1515  gives  a  curious  interior  of  an  inn  in 


Bohemia,  with  persons  dancing  and  others  apparently 
gambling.  In  some  of  the  pictures  the  attitudes  of 
the  dancers  border  on  the  grotesque,  reminding  us  of 
that  strange  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  dancing  with 
Leicester,  which  is  preserved  at  Penshurst.  The  figures 
are  very  strange  in  the  chapter  in  which  Dr.  Zibrt  dis¬ 
cusses  the  origin  of  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  which  he  connects 
with  the  custom  of  dancing  to  avert  disease  and  keep 
off  devils,  much  in  vogue  in  the  days  of  the  terrible 
pestilence  which  has  been  named  in  modern  times  “  the 
Black  Death.” 

Musical  instruments  are  not  forgotten  by  our  author, 
but  we  have  no  space  to  discuss  them.  There  is  a  won¬ 
derful  picture  of  an  old  Bohemian  dudak  or  player  on 
the  bag-pipes  from  the  Hussite  Cancional. 

A  book  of  this  kind  is  in  reality  a  serious  contribution  to 
historical  knowledge.  In  these  days  when,  with  reason, 
so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  social  condition  of  our 
forefathers,  dancing — in  connection  with  their  religious 
and  domestic  life — must  find  a  place  for  discussion. 
Dr.  Zibrt  has  worked  out  the  subject  thoroughly.  His 
industry  is  amply  attested,  if  we  look  only  at  the  lists  of 
authors  cited.  We  hope  he  will  find  many  readers  in 
his  own  country.  Bohemian  writers  are  now  producing 
such  excellent  work  that  foreigners  also  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  it. 

REVOLUTION  RUN  MAD. 

“The  English  Revolution  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  A 
Prospective  History.”  With  an  Introduction  and 
edited  by  Henry  Lazarus.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin. 
1895. 

HIS  book  contains  450  pages  of  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  twaddle  it  has  ever  been  our  misfortune  to 
come  across.  For  a  combination  of  the  worst  type  ot 
jingoism,  vulgarity,  and  sheer  nonsense,  this  book  will 
hardly  meet  with  its  equal.  Here  is  the  hero:  “The 
people  knew  him  as  General  Carlyle  ;  he  had  taught 
them  so  to  worship  the  name  of  England’s  Sage,  that 
in  the  end  they  fixed  upon  him  the  name  which  to  them 
conveyed  all  earthly  honour  and  glory.  He  had  been 
installed  General-in-Chief  of  the  Salvation  Army  as 
Carlyle  Democritus,  and  as  Carlyle  Democritus  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  known  throughout  the  country.  At  first  an 
endeavour  had  been  made  to  conceal  his  origin,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  disguise  his  extraordinary  personality, 
nor  was  it  with  less  worship  that  the  people  finally 
learned  that  one  of  England’s  greatest  noblemen  had 
yielded  up  rank,  place,  and  wealth,  and  devoted  himself 
and  his  inheritance  to  an  organization,  which  to  him 
embodied  the  noblest  attempt  the  world  had  ever  seen 
to  combat  neglect  and  misery,  as  universal  as  they  were 
criminal.” 

As  the  author  requires  “one  of  England’s  greatest 
noblemen  ”  to  revolutionize  Britain  and  Greater  Britain 
at  the  head  of  the  Salvation  Army,  it  is  needless,  per¬ 
haps,  to  add  that  his  hero,  having  given  a  quietus  to 
the  former  body  of  peers,  forms  a  bran-new  one,  among 
whom,  “in  the  event  of  especial  merit,  a  title  could  be 
made  hereditary.”  But  the  vulgarity  does  not  appear 
only  in  such  matters  as  these.  Mr.  Gladstone,  thinly 
disguised  as  “  Sorrypebble,”  “is  bewildering,  mislead¬ 
ing,  lying  to  the  people  “  the  soul  desecrated  Sorry¬ 
pebble,  intent  only  on  selling  for  party  votes  the  unity 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  foulest  party  scum  which  ever 
in  the  world’s  history  had  risen  to  the  surface  of  a 
universally  rotten  political  corruption.”  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  is  apparently  hinted  at  as  “  Lord  Davidxhume, 
and  his  fate  is  to  be  imprisoned  with  his  family  in  the 
slums. 

But  not  only  under  fictitious  names  do  we  find  modern 
notabilities.  We  wonder  what  Canon  Scott-Holland 
thinks  of  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth  at  a  Jubilee 
dinner-party  “  after  the  champagne  and  the  multifarious 
courses  had  a  little  subsided  ?  Or  what  Sir  James 
Fergusson,  Sir  George  Russell,  or  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst 
think  of  the  statements  on  pp.  369-73?  We,  suppose 
the  publisher,  however,  has  taken  his  lawyer’s  advice 
on  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  our  duty,  as  critics, 
is  only  to  say  that  we  think  this  sort  of  thing  is  neither 
literature  nor  the  sane  polemic  of  any  genuine  social 
reformer. 

Turning  from  the  distinctive  and  largely  personal 
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side  of  the  volume  to  its  constructive  side,  what  most 
astonishes  us  is  the  supreme  self-conceit  of  the  author. 
He  is  able  to  tell  us  exactly  how  many  battleships,  armed 
cruisers,  and  small  strong-  steel  ramboats  we  require  ; 
how  prostitution  is  to  be  got  rid  of ;  how  agriculture 
and  trade  are  to  he  revived  ;  how  and  what  imperial  and 
local  revenues  ought  to  be  raised  ;  how  many  hours  are 
to  be  given  to  each  subject  in  our  schools  ;  what  number 
of  sailors  should  be  allotted  to  each  ship  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  and  what  are  the  answers  to  a  dozen  other  pro¬ 
blems  on  which  experts,  and  experts  alone,  can  venture 
even  partial  solutions.  Throughout  the  book  the  wildest 
Jingoism  runs  rampant ;  300,000  “  revolutionary  ” 

troops  are  dispatched  to  India  and  drive  “irresponsible 
Russian  Cossacks  ”  back  “  to  the  fourteenth  degree  of 
latitude,”  besides  enforcing  the  payment  of  a  heavy  in¬ 
demnity  from  the  Tsar.  Egypt  is  taken  under  British 
suzerainty.  Ironclads  and  troops  reduce  the  “  idiot 
Khedive  boy  ”  to  obedience,  and  a  proclamation  of 
Carlyle  Democritus  is  posted  in  Cairo  that  “  further 
impertinences  from  boy  or  man  Khedive,  Bey  or  Pasha, 
will  not  be  tolerated.”  Tangier  and  Ceuta  are  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  (how  Ceuta  passes 
from  Spain  to  Morocco  is  not  stated  !),  and  all  the  coal¬ 
ing  stations  fortified,  as  well  as  Cyprus,  Aden,  Socotra, 
Perim,  &c. ,  rendered  impregnable.  But  enough  and 
more  than  enough  of  such  stuff.  We  have  sufficiently 
demonstrated  its  tone  and  absurdity. 

A  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  RHYMES. 

“  Cradle  Songs  and  Nursery  Rhymes.”  Edited,  with 
an  Introduction,  by  Grace  Rhys.  London  :  Walter 
Scott.  1895. 

1\/T  RS.  RHYS  has  collected,  translated,  and  arranged 
-*•  her  cradle  songs  and  nursery  rhymes  with  great 
taste  and  diligence.  They  make  a  charming  little 
volume,  which  may  be  read  for  its  actual  poetical  quality 
by  anybody  wise  enough  to  appreciate  the  merits  of 
delightful  nonsense.  Indeed,  here  is  a  volume  which 
might  be  set  as  a  test  of  the  average  reader’s  poetical 
capacity.  Does  it  give  you  more  real  satisfaction  to 
read  “The  Epic  of  Hades,”  or  “The  Light  of  Asia,” 
than  to  read  this  ? 

“Lilies  are  white, 

Rosemary’s  green  ; 

When  you  are  king, 

I  will  be  queen. 

Roses  are  red, 

Lavender’s  blue  ; 

If  you  will  have  me, 

I  will  have  you.” 

Be  sure,  if  it  does,  that  the  gods  have  not  made  you 
poetical.  Or  can  you  say  these  lines  aloud  without  that 
sense  of  entire  satisfaction  caused  by  faultless  and 
engaging  rhythm  ? 

“Pussy  cat  Mole 
Jump’d  over  a  coal, 

And  in  her  best  petticoat  burnt  a  great  hole. 

Poor  Pussy’s  weeping,  she’ll  have  no  more  milk, 
Until  her  best  petticoat’s  mended  with  silk  !” 

Be  sure,  if  you  can,  that  you  will  never  know  good 
rhythm  when  you  hear  it.  The  chief  merit,  indeed,  of 
all  children’s  verses  lies  in  the  rhythm.  Almost  always 
faulty  in  rhyme,  they  are  invariably  true  in  rhythm  ;  a 
fact  which,  in  default  of  other  evidence,  would  have  been 
enough  to  prove  the  late  growth,  and  but  secondary 
importance,  of  rhyme  in  verse.  At  times,  but  in 
obviously  late  examples,  the  rhyme  is  a  separate  in¬ 
genuity  ;  as  when 

“Little  Polly  Flinders 
Sat  among  the  cinders.” 

But  for  the  most  part  it  is  the  rhythm  alone  which 
counts  ;  rhymes  there  may  be,  if  they  will  jingle  aptly  ; 
sense  may  come  in,  if  it  does  not  disturb  the  lilt.  But 
it  is  to  the  swing  of  a  cradle,  or  the  patter  of  small  feet, 
that  most  of  these  little  verses  set  themselves  ;  blithely, 
variously,  yet,  in  their  natural  defiance  of  rule,  instinct¬ 
ively  true  to  the  rhythms  of  nature.  And  so,  to  those 
who  care  greatly  for  the  music  of  verse,  and  are  willing 
that  the  sense  should  take  care  of  itself,  we  recommend 
this  dainty  little  book  of  “  Cradle  Songs.” 


THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND’S  PICTURES. 

“  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  at  Welbeck  Abbey  and  in  London.” 
London  :  at  the  Chiswick  Press.  1894. 

MONG  the  great  collections  of  paintings  in  England 
in  private  galleries,  that  at  Welbeck,  rich  as  it  is  in 
other  respects,  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  its  representation 
of  historical  portraiture.  The  excellent  publication  before 
us,  which  is  compiled  by  Mr.  C.  Fairfax  Murray,  reveals  for 
the  first  time  the  full  extent  of  the  Portland  Collection  as  it 
now  exists.  A  large  number  of  the  Welbeck  pictures  had 
long  remained  uncatalogued.  An  anonymous  catalogue 
was  made  as  long  ago  as  1747,  presumably  by  George 
Vertue,  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  the  miniatures  at 
Welbeck.  Further  catalogues  were  made  in  1820  and  1831 , 
and  all  three  were  copied  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Duke 
in  1861.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray  cites 
the  MS.  catalogue  now  in  the  British  Museum,  formerly 
belonging  to  Sir  William  Musgrave,and  “two  other  cata¬ 
logues  ”  of  1820  and  1831,  nearly  identical,  which  are  in¬ 
teresting,  though  incomplete,  since  they  include  a  number 
of  Dutch  and  Italian  paintings,  omitted  from  previous 
catalogues,  and  supposed  to  have  been  purchased  in  the 
interval,  or  to  have  been  added  by  inheritance,  or  to  have 
come  from  Bulstrode.  The  present  compiler  has  “not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  a  catalogue  of  the  Bulstrode 
pictures,”  but  he  refers  to  the  list  of  forty-nine  pictures 
in  that  collection  drawn  up  in  the  Pennant  MSS.  of  the 
British  Museum.  At  a  fortunate  hour  the  inventory  of  the 
Welbeck  pictures  was  begun  in  1857,  or  possibly  earlier, 
and  this  resulted  in  the  catalogue  of  1861.  No  less  than 
196  paintings  and  drawings  were  found  stowed  away 
in  a  large  store-room,  and  many  had  suffered  from  long 
neglect.  A  considerable  number  of  these  were  re-lined 
and  framed.  Altogether  653  paintings,  drawings,  and 
engravings  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  1861,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  classify  or  in  any  way  to  set 
them  forth  in  order.  Happily  no  cleaning  was  done  at 
this  time  beyond  the  removal  of  surface  dirt  or  dust, 
and  the  high  standard  of  condition  exhibited  by  the 
Welbeck  portraits  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
collection  as  a  whole.  The  “admirably  preserved” 
portrait  of  Edward  VI.,  a  typical  Holbeinesque  work  ; 
the  extraordinarily  fine  “Queen  Elizabeth,”  by  the 
younger  Gheeraedts,  also  in  excellent  state  ;  the  fine 
portrait,  after  Holbein,  of  Margaret  Wootton,  grand¬ 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  and  many  another  example 
of  early  portraiture,  are  notable  for  a  perfection  of 
“  condition  ”  as  rare  as  it  is  satisfactory. 

The  whole  range  of  portrait-painting  in  England, 
from  the  school  of  Holbein  to  the  days  of  Lawrence,  is 
represented  at  Welbeck.  Among  the  portraits  of  the 
Cavendishes  are  fine  examples  of  Vandyck,  Mierevelt, 
Daniel  Mytens,  Lely,  Kneller,  Riley,  Hudson,  Dahl, 
Jervas,  Reynolds,  Lawrence,  and  other  masters.  The 
number  of  notable  paintings  of  dubious  or  unknown 
origin  is  considerable.  The  delightful  portrait  of  “Sir 
Edward  Harley  as  a  Child  ”  (178)  is  a  striking  instance. 
It  is  ascribed  to  Kennyman,  of  whom  critics  and  his¬ 
torians  of  art  have  nothing  to  say.  He  is  literally  an 
“unknown  painter.”  The  imposing  “  George  Villiers, 
Duke  of  Buckingham”  (331),  once  attributed  to  Jansen, 
is  now  credited  to  Vansomer.  Another  fine  and  interest¬ 
ing  work,  ascribed  to  Jansen  formerly,  is  the  portrait  of 
William  Cavendish,  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire  (190). 
A  genuine  Jansen,  and  one  of  the  first  quality,  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  “John  Fletcher”  (247),  the  poet,  formerly  in  the 
Northwick  collection.  There  are  some  brilliant  examples 
at  Welbeck  of  the  work  of  Hyacinthe  Rigaud,  a  master 
somewhat  scantily  represented  in  England,  such  as  the 
portraits  of  Prior  (237),  and  of  the  first  Earl  of  Portland 

(148) ,  and  of  his  son  Henry  Bentinck,  the  first  Duke 

(149) .  With  regard  to  other  French  portrait-painters, 
there  are  some  charming  examples  of  the  young  De  Troy 
and  Drouais,  Nattier  and  Tocque,  P.  de  Champagne  and 
Lebrun.  The  “  Moli^re”  of  the  last-named,  if  indeed  it 
be  his,  is  an  extraordinarily  fine  Lebrun.  It  is  impossible 
to  touch  even  incidentally  on  more  than  a  few  of  the 
many  aspects  of  artistic  interest  presented  by  so  varied 
and  important  a  collection  as  that  at  Welbeck.  It  remains 
only  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray  has  carried  out 
his  work  with  much  skill  and  thoroughness,  and  that  the 
catalogue  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  subject. 
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MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AUTHOR. 

“  Memoirs  of  an  Author.”  By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
London  :  Bentley  &  Son.  1895. 

MR.  FITZGERALD  much  reminds  us  of  an  athlete 
who  has  succeeded  in  developing  his  muscles  by 
practising  with  ponderous  clubs  till  he  forgets  the  com¬ 
parative  feebleness  of  ordinary  men.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
prides  himself — and  not  without  reason — on  the  portentous 
mass  of  the  books  he  has  written  and  the  quantity  of 
promiscuous  “  copy  ”  he  has  thrown  off  in  the  course  of 
a  long  literary  career.  But  whereas  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  more  or  less,  may  be  a  mere  trifle  to  him, 
they  are  a  serious  consideration  to  the  general  reader. 
His  memoirs  are  full  of  actual  life,  and  the  endless 
reminiscences  are  of  special  interest  to  all  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  literary  pursuits.  He  has  known  any  number 
of  eminent  or  notorious  men,  and  has  studied  their 
writings  carefully  and  sympathetically.  Yet  the  long 
literary  experience  from  which  he  draws  sundry  useful 
practical  lessons  has  left  him  something  still  to  learn, 
and  it  should  have  struck  him  that  these  bulky 
volumes  might  have  gained  by  compression.  We 
do  not  much  complain  of  the  repetitions,  which  are 
excusable  if  not  inevitable,  but,  violating  his  own  excel¬ 
lent  rules,  he  is  tediously  prolix  on  his  favourite  subjects. 
There  is  the  stage,  for  example.  We  willingly  confess 
that,  as  an  old  playgoer,  we  are  charmed  with  his  vivid 
memories  of  the  famous  actors  of  a  former  generation. 
We  seem  to  see  Buckstone  again  on  the  Haymarket 
boards,  smelling  voluptuously  at  Mary’s  hair  in  “  Our 
American  Cousin  ”  ;  Webster  and  Robson,  Paul  Bedford 
and  Toole,  rise  before  us  again  at  the  Princess’s  or  the 
Lyceum.  But  a  little  of  the  very  best  of  that  goes  a 
long  way,  and  we  grow  wearied  of  his  expatiation  on 
modern  mediocrities  and  of  his  criticisms  on  the  play¬ 
wrights  that  have  failed  or  had  merely  a  succes  d'estime. 
He  warns  writers  always  to  sacrifice  their  own  pre¬ 
dilections  to  the  pleasure  of  their  readers,  and  here  he 
has  been  obviously  writing  to  please  himself. 

Unquestionably  the  most  interesting  chapters  are 
those  that  treat  of  his  own  literary  experiences.  He 
takes  frequent  opportunities  of  sounding  his  own  trum¬ 
pet,  but  he  is  singularly  frank  as  to  his  struggles,  his 
successes,  and  his  failures.  We  think  he  exaggerates 
the  difficulties  and  depreciates  the  gains  of  the  man 
who  has  the  genuine  vocation.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  is  himself  lacking  in  the  indefinable  quality  which 
Reynolds  eloquently  expressed  with  an  airy  snap  of  the 
fingers?  No  doubt  there  is  a  continual  crush  of  aspi¬ 
rants;  but  the  intelligent  editor  can  draw  a  sharp  line 
between  the  conscientious,  well-informed  drudge  and 
the  writer  who  has  the  knack  of  attracting.  Good  matter 
and  information  go  for  much,  but,  nevertheless,  the  style 
1  is  more.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  severely  classical  austerity 
li  with  the  exquisite  refinements  of  a  sensitive  taste.  We 
prefer  to  the  gracefully  fluent  pen  and  the  fertile  fancy  : 
J  to  the  art  which  can  clothe  the  commonplace  in  the  garb 
jor  the  semblance  of  originality  ;  which  is  ever  ready  with 
a  happy  metaphor  or  an  apt  illustration  ;  which,  having 
seized  with  firm  grasp  on  the  reader’s  attention,  does  not 
suffer  the  interest  to  flag.  We  are  persuaded  that  even 
in  these  days  a  clever  and  versatile  writer  can  always 
be  sure  of  a  fair  income  ;  but,  above  all  things,  he 
must  guard  against  prolixity,  for  the  public  refuses  to 
be  bored. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  served  his  own  apprenticeship  under 
Dickens,  and  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
the  best  of  schools.  He  is  fully  alive  now  to  the  faults 
of  the  master’s  manner,  but  he  shows  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  the  scholars  to  avoid  them.  Dickens  not 
only  thoroughly  believed  in  himself,  but  the  monotonous 
grinding  of  the  mills  of  the  magazine  admitted  of  no 
variety,  and  he  would  tolerate  no  style  or  methods  save 
his  own.  In  order  to  be  a  regular  contributor  to  House¬ 
hold  Words,  a  writer  had  to  sink  his  individuality  and 
model  himself,  with  the  self-suppression  of  the  Chinese 
mechanic,  on  the  style  of  the  editor.  Dickens  him¬ 
self,  even  when  efficiently  assisted  by  the  indefatig¬ 
able  Mr.  Wills,  took  wonderful  pains  with  the  articles. 
He  spared  no  trouble  in  reshaping  the  contributions 
which  pleased  but  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  was  the 
stanchest  of  friends  to  those  whom  he  fancied  or  who 


flattered  him  ;  the  geniality  of  his  manner  was  singularly 
winning,  and  softened  the  sting  that  accompanies 
reproof  and  correction.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  abundance  of  indirect  evidence  to  support 
Mr.  Lilly’s  somewhat  depreciatory  strictures  in  his 
recent  lecture.  The  truth,  as  we  suspect  it,  is 
that  Dickens,  through  defective  education,  was  some¬ 
what  borne  in  his  tastes  as  in  the  range  of  his 
reading,  and  had  a  strong  dash  of  the  socially 
envious  democrat.  In  the  full  blaze  of  fame  and  of 
well-deserved  popularity,  he  was  never  really  at  ease 
in  the  best  society.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
only  generous  to  a  fault,  but  always  showed  the  in¬ 
stinctive  consideration  of  a  gentleman.  It  was  very 
different  with  Thackeray,  according  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
with  whom  he  had  neither  personal  ties  nor  literary  con¬ 
nection.  Thackeray,  he  says,  when  thinking  of  himself, 
scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  others.  He  would  do  the 
rudest  or  most  egotistical  things  without  reason  or 
provocation  ;  as  when,  on  a  lecturing  tour  in  America, 
he  once  took  flight,  in  a  fit  of  home-sickness,  after 
merely  sending  a  line  to  Mr.  Field,  his  friend  and  im¬ 
presario,  to  announce  his  precipitate  departure.  But 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  with  his  easy  Hibernian  unreserve,  is 
always  dancing  carelessly  among  sword-blades.  We 
greatly  doubt  whether  the  majority  of  his  acquaintances 
will  be  gratified  by  being  dismissed  with  faint  praise. 
He  does  fair  justice  to  their  intelligence  and  literary 
virtues,  and  still  more  frank  justice  to  their  defects. 
Yet,  honestly,  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  impartiality,  and 
we  can  only  admire  the  bold  independence  of  his  judg¬ 
ments.  He  has  interesting  recollections  of  George  Sala 
and  Edmund  Yates.  With  them,  as  with  many  other 
writers,  thanks  to  their  association  on  the  staff  of 
Household  Words,  he  is  behind  the  scenes  as  to  their 
early  works.  A  propos  of  being  behind  the  scenes, 
he  uses  his  theatrical  experience  to  give  some  such 
picture  of  the  theatrical  profession  as  Goldsmith 
painted  in  the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield.”  He  speaks 
of  the  shabby  gentlemen  in  threadbare  costumes  who 
are  soon  to  be  transformed  beneath  the  blaze  of 
the  stage  lamps  into  emperors,  gay  cavaliers,  and 
dazzling  heart-breakers.  He  sketches  a  sinister  and 
pessimistic  picture  of  the  sharp  sliding  in  the  popular 
favour  and  the  sudden  eclipse  of  radiant  lights.  The 
star  who  has  shone  in  Hamlet  comes  to  content  himself 
with  the  Ghost’s  part,  and  the  man  who  once  figured  in 
capitals  on  the  poster  of  the  Haymarket  or  the  Lyceum 
lounges  unemployed  in  the  provinces.  His  very  obvious 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that,  though  good  and  clever  pre¬ 
sentations  are  common  enough,  any  decided  originality 
of  dramatic  genius  is  phenomenal.  Perhaps  he  is  still 
more  severe  upon  contemporary  humourists.  The  best 
or,  at  least,  the  most  attractive  humour  of  the  day,  as  he 
seems  to  think— and  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with 
him — is  chiefly  stage-trick,  and  the  pieces  of  fun  which 
for  a  time  take  the  public  fancy  are,  for  the  most  part, 
superficial  and  really  inane.  He  names  one  or  two 
famous  writers  who  have  done  a  little  brilliant  work  and 
a  very  great  deal  of  indifferent  work.  Considering  the 
long  and  wide  range  of  his  recollections,  the  many  and 
general  appreciations  strike  us  as  remarkably  accurate. 
We  suspect  that,  with  his  gluttonous  capacity  for  the 
drudgery  of  labour,  he  must  have  kept  regular  and  ela¬ 
borate  diaries.  Yet  there  are  passages  we  might 
correct  or  supplement  had  we  sufficient  elbow-room. 
We  believe  the  story  of  the  inception  of  Lever’s  “A 
Day’s  Ride,”  in  Household  Words ,  is  somewhat  different 
from  the  story  Mr.  Fitzgerald  tells.  Like  “That  Boy 
of  Norcott’s,”  in  the  Cornhill,  it  was  thrown  off  upon 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  it  flagged  so  lamentably 
towards  the  close  that  Dickens  took  the  per¬ 
haps  unprecedented  step  of  announcing  that  it 
would  conclude  in  the  ensuing  number.  The  best  proof 
of  the  first  Lord  Lytton’s  versatility  was  not  “The 
Caxtons,”  which  was  published  years  before  his  death, 
but  the  brilliant  “  Parisians,”  which,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  Blackwood,  excited  a  vast  amount  of 
curiosity  and  baffled  all  speculation  as  to  the  authorship. 
So  we  might  indicate  certain  inaccuracies  in  the  sketch 
of  Monckton  Milnes,  the  first  Lord  Houghton.  On  the 
whole,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  produced  a  volume  which, 
though  diffuse  and  somewhat  meagre,  contains  matter 
of  interest  to  the  average  reader. 
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EDWARD  STANFORD’S  LIST. 


SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 


THE  PARTITION  OF  AFRICA.  By  J.  Scott 


Keltie,  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Editor  of 
“  The  Statesman’s  Year  Book.”  With  24  Maps,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  16s. 

"  A  singularly  painstaking,  comprehensive  survey  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
European  influence  in  Africa.  The  careful  revision  to  which  the  second  edition  has 
been  subjected  has  also  been  extended  to  the  maps,  to  which  important  additions 
have  been  made,  and  altogether  the  volume  will  be  found  indispensable  by  all 
students  of  African  history,  geography,  and  politics.”  —  The  Times ,  May  3,  1895. 


NEW  ISSUE  OF  STANFORD'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND 
TRAVEL,  REWRITTEN,  AND  WITH  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Just  ready,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

AFRICA:  Vol.  I.,  NORTH  AFRICA.  By 


A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Asia,”  in  the  same  series,  “  Eastern 
Geography,"  &c.  With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

“  The  preparation  of  the  book  must  have  involved  immense  and  original  labour, 
for  the  volume  in  the  former  series  by  the  late  Keith  Johnston  has  been  entirely 
superseded.  Mr.  Keane  is  to  be  complimented  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
discharged  his  task.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

THE  VOLUMES  ALREADY  ISSUED  ARE 

AUSTRALASIA :  Vol.  I.,  AUSTRALIA  AND 


NEW  ZEALAND.  By  A.  R.  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  15s. 


AUSTRALASIA :  Vol.  II.,  MALAYSIA  AND 


THE  PACIFIC  ARCHIPELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D. 


“A  remarkably  useful  work,  which  exemplifies  in  a  striking  degree  the  much 
higher  ideal  and  wider  range  of  information  aimed  at  by  modern  geographers,  as 
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CHRONICLE. 

F  ORD  SALISBURY’S  speech  at  Bradford  on  Wednes- 
L/  day  was  excellent  in  matter  as  in  manner.  “  Parha- 
nent,”  he  said,  “  did  not  exist  in  order  that  a  Minister 
hould  by  the  clever  co-operation  of  conflicting  forces 
ustain  himself  with  a  very  doubtful  equilibrium  in  oihce; 
’arliament  exists  to  pass  measures  for  the  social  ameliora- 
ion  of  the  people.”  Nor  was  he  content  with  generalities, 
de  declared  that  there  should  be  a  resolute  attempt,  at 
ill  events,  to  solve  “the  problem  of  the  unemployed, 
rhe  state  of  agriculture  too,  he  insisted,  was  a  subjec 
'or  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  the  transfer  of  land 
should  be  simplified,  and  the  expensiveness  of  the  law 
iiminished.  His  final  summing-up  of  the  matter  repre¬ 
sents,  we  think,  the  best  sense  of  thoughtful  Englishmen . 
“Nothing  would  induce  me  to  adopt  the  sociahs  ic 
remedies  ;  but  the  socialistic  cries  convince  me  that  there 
is  an  evil,  and  that  Parliament  is  deeply  responsible  tor 
not  giving  its  whole  attention  to  it.  ’ 

Lord  Salisbury  thinks  that  the  “  present  state  of 
things  will  not  go  on  very  long,”  and  referred  to  the 
Melbourne  Government  that  clung  to  office  for  two 
years,  and  refused  to  dissolve  till  there  was  a  majority 
of  one  against  them:  “the  result  was  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  back  to  power  with  a  majority  ot  95.  He 
commended  that  lesson  to  the  party  which  was  now 
sustained  entirely  by  the  action  of  “squabbling  mer¬ 
cenaries.”  The  phrase  is  so  apt  that  it  deserves  to 
become  familiar. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  speech  at  the  great  Liberal 
Unionist  gathering  at  St.  James’s  Hall  was  even  more 
confident.  “  The  powers  of  mischief  .  .  .  inherent,  he 
said,  “  in  some  of  the  elements  of  the  present  House  ot 
Commons  are  effectually  crippled  and  destroyed.  .  .  . 
More  than  half  of  our  work  is  already  done.”  The  other 
half,  it  seems  from  the  Duke’s  speech,  is  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  Unionist  majority  in  the  next  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  name  of  Unionist  was  not  good 
enough  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  talked  of  the 
“National  party,  which  now  includes,”  he  said,  “every 
man  in  Great  Britain  who  honours  the  national  tradi¬ 
tions  and  who  seeks  the  welfare  of  all  the  subjects  of 
the  Crown  without  respect  of  persons  or  of  classes.” 
All  this  simply  shows  that  every  one  expects  a  disso¬ 
lution  this  summer,  perhaps  almost  immediately,  and 
that  the  Unionists  at  any  rate  believe  that  they  will  be 
■returned  to  power  with  a  considerable  majority. 

The  most  notable  incident  of  last  week  in  the  House 
■of  Commons  seems  to  have  entirely  escaped  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  morning  papers.  On  Monday  last,  Mr. 


Bartley,  one  of  the  “busy  Bees,”  asked  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  the  second  reading  of 
the  Local  Veto  Bill  would  be  taken  before  Whitsuntide. 
Sir  William  “Veto”  Harcourt  rose  and,  in  his  most 
impressive  manner,  replied:  “The  second  reading  ot 
that  Bill  will  certainly  be  taken,  but  it  cannot  be  taken 
before  Whitsuntide.”  The  solemn  tone  and  definite 
assurance  were  alike  significant.  By  the  observant  they 
were  taken  to  mean  :  “  I  shall  resign  if  the  Bill  is  not 
pressed  on.” 

Even  the  Separatists  do  not  reckon  upon  a  majority  of 
more  than  two  or  three  in  favour  of  the  second  reading 
of  the  Local  Veto  Bill,  and  this  exiguous  majority, 
together  with  the  effect  of  recent  elections,  it  is  generally 
thought,  will  be  fatal  to  the  Government.  Of  course 
they  could  carry  on  if  they  had  only  a  majority  of  one, 
or,  for  that  matter,  if  they  were  defeated ;  but  a  Cadmean 
victory  or  a  defeat  would  imply  a  dissolution  on  this 
year’s  register.  As  we  pointed  out  some  weeks  ago, 
Sir  W.  vt  Harcourt  is  perhaps  the  only  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  has  been  able  to  persuade 
himself  that  an  election  upon  an  old  register  is  more 
advantageous  to  his  party  than  an  election  upon  a  new 
register.  Careful  critics  estimate  that  an  election  held 
upon  the  old  register  would  cost  the  Separatists  ten 
seats  in  London  alone. 

Men  do  not  grow  less  obstinate  as  they  grow  older, 
and  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  seems  inclined  to  put  his  pious 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  Local  Veto  Bill  to  the  most 
conclusive  of  tests.  Whether  he  does  this  out  of 
personal  pique  or  not  matters  little.  We  are  content  to 
know  that  the  party  which  upholds  existing  institutions 
will  soon  be  able  to  measure  forces  with  the  party  of 
disintegration  and  destruction. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  come  back  from  his  trip  on  the 
Enchantress  very  much  bronzed,  and  he  appears  to  be  in 
better  health.  But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
cares  of  office  will  be  too  heavy  for  him  ;  and  a  General 
Election,  in  which  all  his  lieutenants  plainly  fight  for  their 
own  hands,  can  scarcely  tend  to  soothe  shattered  nerves. 
Still  we  hope  for  the  best;  for  Lord  Rosebery,  repre¬ 
senting  as  he  does  the  Conservative  or  Imperialist 
foreign  policy,  is  the  one  person  in  the  present  Ministry 
for  whom  we  can  feel  some  real  sympathy. 

A  Central  News  telegram  in  the  Standard  of  Tuesday 
last  stated  that  “Admiral  Meade  had  been  compulsorily 
retired”  from  the  United  States  Navy  and  reprimanded 
by  President  Cleveland.  I  he  Admiral,  it  seems,  was 
in  command  of  the  Pacific  Squadron,  and  while  the 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  was  being 
adjusted  he  publicly  expressed  his  regret  that  inactivity 
was  imposed  upon  him  by  the  policy  pursued  from 
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Washington,  and  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  interpose 
force  to  prevent  the  British  bluejackets  and  marines 
being  landed  on  Nicaraguan  territory.”  In  giving  his 
approval  to  the  action  of  the  Department,  President 
Cleveland  expressed  “his  regret  that  such  long  and 
brilliant  services  as  constituted  the  record  of  Admiral 
Meade  should  have  been  marred  by  conduct  so  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  with  a  commendable  career.”  If  the 
Central  News  can  be  relied  upon  (we  could  not  find  this 
telegram  in  either  the  Times  or  the  Chronicle ),  the 
speech  of  Admiral  Meade  is  characteristic  of  the  feelings 
of  the  ordinary  American,  while  the  kindly  firmness  dis¬ 
played  by  President  Cleveland  shows  that  in  the 
American  democracy  De  Tocqueville’s  dictum  does  not 
hold  good.  That  great  critic  believed  that  Government 
in  an  aristocracy  was  always  better  than  average  public 
opinion,  while  in  a  democracy  it  was  always  worse. 

Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  is  about  to  play  the  martyr 
once  more.  Formerly  he  had  no  breeches,  and  now  he 
has  too  many  debts.  He  is  arranging  for  a  provincial 
tour,  and  expects  crowded  houses,  if  not  at  Westmin¬ 
ster,  at  any  rate  in  Cork.  Meanwhile  the  letter  by 
Alderman  Flavin  in  the  Freeman's  Journal ,  offering  to 
raise  for  the  patriot  the  amount  wanted  to  satisfy  Mr. 
Chance’s  judgment,  turns  out  to  be  a  hoax.  Alderman 
Flavin  refuses  to  play  “  advance  agent  ”  for  Mr.  O’Brien, 
and  metaphorically  at  least  twists  Mr.  O’Brien’s  effusive 
letter  of  thanks  into  a  spill  to  light  his  dudeen  with.  Other 
claims  against  Mr.  O’Brien,  we  learn,  are  forthcoming 
to  the  tune  of  ^j6ooo.  We  wish  it  had  been  ^60,000. 
The  O’Brien  is  becoming  a  greater  bore  even  than  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  he  has  less  modesty  than  O’Donovan  Rossa. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared 
the  income-tax  to  be  a  direct  tax,  and  therefore  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  unless  levied  in  proportion  to  population. 
The  Treasury  officials,  however,  have  enough  money  in 
hand  to  carry  on  until  Congress  meets  in  December 
next.  It  is  proposed  then  to  increase  the  tax  on  beer 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  rejection  of 
the  income-tax. 

It  is  reported  that  the  President’s  policy  of  so-called 
“  honest  money”  is  not  making  much  progress.  Every¬ 
thing  goes  to  show  that  the  Democrats  of  the  Southern 
and  South-Western,  and  even  of  the  Western  States,  are 
in  favour  of  free  silver  coinage,  and  neither  President 
Cleveland  nor  Mr.  Carlisle  can  control  them.  Silver 
monometallism  would  stimulate  agriculture  in  the  United 
States,  as  it  has  done  in  India ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  Eastern  States,  the  bankers,  and  creditors  of  the 
country  will  allow  a  measure  to  become  law  which  would 
reduce  their  accounts  by  one-half. 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  asked  the  Home  Secretary  on 
Thursday  morning  whether  some  police  regulation 
could  be  framed  requiring  such  a  registration  and 
numbering  of  cycles  as  will  secure  the  tracing  of  their 
riders  or  owners  in  case  of  accident.  The  time  for 
some  such  regulation  has  come.  The  “  scorchers”  are 
often  spoken  of  as  a  very  small  minority  ;  but  on  some 
roads  they  are  in  a  very  large  majority,  as  can  be  seen 
by  any  one  who  will  attempt  to  walk  from  Sheen  Gate 
in  Richmond  Park  to  the  Kingston  Gate  on  a  Sunday. 
It  is  almost  impossible  and  certainly  dangerous  for  a 
pedestrian  to  keep  the  road.  Every  moment  cyclists 
come  past  at  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour,  without 
giving  the  slightest  notice  of  their  approach.  They  evi- 
dentlyrejoice  in  frightening  ladies  and  startlingmen.  The 
nuisance  is  intolerable,  and  must  be  checked  in  someway. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  is  by  far  the  ablest  of  the 
Separatist  dailies,  and  its  devotion  to  literature  is  so 
marked  that  we  cannot  help  congratulating  it  when  the 
occasion  presses.  On  Wednesday  last  it  published  an 
article  on  the  “Truth  About  Laundries,”  by  a  lady 
laundress,  which  was  excellently  done.  On  the  Saturday 
the  woman  at  the  desk  declared  :  “It’s  them  as  sends  the 
work  at  this  time  o’  day  that’s  to  blame  ;  if  I  don’t  do  it 
some  one  else  will.  ...  I  can’t  make  you  stay  to-night  ; 
I  can’t  make  you  come  to-morrow,  but  them  as  stops 
and  helps  me  shall  have  a  shillin’  to-day  and  another 
on  Sunday  and  food  the  same  as  myself.  I  can’t  say 


fairer  than  that,  can  I  ?  ”  The  details  of  the  work  ir®l 
this  underground  cellar,  “low  and  full  of  a  steamy  heat,’®l 
where  “  the  water  lay  in  pools,”  are  too  terrible.  “There® 
was  no  covering  to  the  windows  ;  the  glaring  sun  poured® 
on  our  sickened  heads,  sweat  dripped  down  the  faces  offlli 
the  delicate,  so  intense  became  the  heat  that  manj^ 
worked  in  semi-nudity.  .  .  .  Libations  of  spirit,  whose® 
smell  poisoned  the  sickly  air,  stimulated  the  weary.® 
Tea  in  a  tin  pot  lay  on  a  ledge  among  dead  flies,  and  ^ 
the  starch-box  and  beer-bottles  testified  to  thirst.” 
The  lady  laundress  is  going  to  continue  her  discoveries, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  but  surely  the  Chronicle  will  discard 
the  coarse  and  catchpenny  sub-title,  “  A  Sunday  with 
Soapsuds.” 

The  result  of  the  discussion  raised  by  LordWolmer  is 
that  he  is  held  to  be  Lord  Selborne,  and  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  vacated.  A  new  writ  has 
been  moved  for,  and  the  trouble  is  over.  The  whole 
difficulty  seems  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  we  base  our  Parliamentary  procedure  upon  pre¬ 
cedent,  and  regard  the  Constitution  as  something 
fixed  and  immutable,  whereas  the  Constitution  has 
grown  and  changed  in  every  conceivable  way.  Our 
theory  is  not  in  accord  with  facts,  and  hence  there  is 
confusion.  The  status  of  peers  at  the  present  day  is 
very  much  the  creation  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself 
during  the  last  century  and  a  half.  For  instance,  the 
Lords  have  evolved  the  doctrine  that  “summons  followed 
by  sitting  ”  constitutes  a  hereditary  peerage,  and  in  | 
accordance  with  this  modern  doctrine  have  revived  three  1 
or  four  peerages  in  the  last  fifty  years. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  further  maintained  that  it  is 
impossible  even  for  the  Crown  to  make  a  life  peer. 
Every  one  will  remember  how  Baron  Parke  was  made 
Lord  Wensleydale,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
for  life.  The  peers  disputed  this  arrangement,  and  Lord 
Wensleydale  was  made  into  a  hereditary  peer.  But  this 
view  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  It  would 
have  surprised  Henry  VIII.,  or  James  I.,  or  George  I. 
to  be  told  he  could  not  make  a  peer  for  life,  or  indeed  a 
peer  for  the  term  of  his  own  pleasure.  The  whole 
modern  theory  is  built  upon  the  practices  of  a  caste 
seeking  to  protect  and  increase  its  privileges.  This 
endeavour  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been  opposed 
by  the  Commons  ;  the  Lower  House  is  apt  only  to  con¬ 
sider  questions  of  practical  expediency. 

Both  Moderates  and  Radicals  in  France  are  beginning 
to  advocate  retrenchment.  No  country  in  the  world  can  1 
stand  an  increase  of  forty  millions  per  annum  in  expendi-  | 
ture  every  ten  years  ;  but  still  no  Deputy  gets  up  in  the  j 
French  Chamber  to  say  what  the  real  cost  of  the  I 
Madagascar  expedition  will  be,  much  less  to  propose  its  I 
withdrawal.  Yet  it  threatens  to  become  another  Tonkin 
affair.  Fever,  it  is  said,  is  raging  among  the  French 
troops.  The  mortality  is  reported  to  have  been  far^ 
greater  than  was  expected  ;  in  one  case  a  company  of 
150  men  can  only  muster  forty  fit  for  service. 

The  President  of  the  Divorce  Court  has  at  last 
established  a  precedent  in  the  hearing  of  objectionable 
cases.  A  suit  came  up  for  trial  before  him  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  details  of  which  were  said  to  be  loathsome  in 
the  extreme.  Sir  Francis  Jeune  thereupon  requested  all 
those  who  had  no  duty  to  perform  to  leave  the  Court,  P 
and  begged  the  representatives  of  the  press  to  omit  in  |  ] 
their  report  the  names  of  witnesses  and  all  the  evidence '  I 
that  was  gross.  Sir  Francis  Jeune’s  advice  has  been 
respected  by  the  press,  as  we  knew  it  would  be.  We  1 
can  only  hope  that  his  example  will  be  followed  by 
other  Judges. 

Newfoundland  once  again,  misguided  as  ever  by  Sir 
William  Whiteway,  has  refused  to  federate  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  Whitewayites  are  anxious  I 
to  show  that  there  is  an  exception  even  to  the  rule  that  ■ 
beggars  cannot  be  choosers.  The  Budget  of  the  Colony, 
laid  before  the  Legislature  this  week,  affords  full  evidence 
that  the  Newfoundlanders  cannot  pay  their  way,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  wideawake  Canadian  financiers  are 
not  prepared  to  lend  such  a  State  the  two  million  dollars 
modestly  asked  for  by  Mr.  Bond.  Two  million  dollars 


magnitude  of  the  sum  can  only  be  fully  realized  when  it 
is  understood  that  a  proportionate  loan  raised  by  Great 
Britain  would  amount  to  over  £100,000,000.  New¬ 
foundland  ought  to  have  joined  hands  with  Canada  on 
almost  any  terms.  The  Colony  stood  to  win,  whatever 
the  conditions ;  the  Dominion,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  reaped  a  sentimental  gain  only. 

Sir  Frank  Lockwood,  at  the  Newspaper  Press  Fund 
dinner,  declared  that  it  was  good  to  be  chastened  by 
reading  Opposition  papers.  We  hope  that  the  Solicitor- 
General  reads  the  Saturday  Review,  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  are  called  upon  to  chasten  him.  In  fact  he 
may  find  here  a  word  of  praise  for  himself,  for  his 
speech  was  admirably  bright  and  adequate.  May  be  he 
takes  a  somewhat  over-sanguine  view  of  the  Fund..  He 
called  upon  the  leader-writers  and  the  reporters  of  jour¬ 
nals  to  appeal  to  the  Fund  whenever  they  broke  down. 

We  should  not  like  to  cast  so  great  a  burden  upon  the 
Fund.  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick  tells  us  it  has  an  income 
of  £856  a  year.  We  fear  that  this  sum  would  not  go 
very  far  even  among  disabled  leader-writers.  But  it  is 
enough  to  give  a  dinner  upon  at  any  rate,  and  that  is 
an  opportunity  for  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  s  wit,  for  which 
we  may  be  grateful. 

Not  only  the  Imperial  Reichstag,  but  both  Chambers 
of  the  Prussian  Diet  have  now  accepted  motions  advo¬ 
cating  a  return  to  bimetallism.  These  assemblies  declare 
that  an  International  Conference  should  be  summoned 
with  the  object  “of  securing  international  bimetallism 
with  the  participation  of  England.  ”  All  foreigners  believe 
that  England  has  blocked  the  way  to  a  change  in  currency; 
but  as  we  hope  to  see  Mr.  Balfour  in  power  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  believe  that  the  foreign  champions  of 
bimetallism  will  soon  find,  at  least,  a  fair  field  for  inter¬ 
national  discussion. 

The  manager  of  the  Times  has  written  to  the  manager 
of  the  Central  News,  asking  him  for  the  text  of  the 
telegram  of  “  204  words  in  reference  to  Wei-hei-wei,” 
which  was  received  by  the  Central  News  on  7  February. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  manager  of  the  Central 
News  asserted  that  he  had  received  such  a  telegram, 
and  that  it  was  reasonable  to  expand  it  to  600  odd 
words.  He  has  thought  it  best,  however,  not  to  answer 
the  request  of  the  manager  of  the  Times,  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  statement  that  a  telegram  was  received  by 
the  Central  News  is  doubtful.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  we  may  well  ask  whether  the  daily  papers  intend 
to  publish  further  telegrams  (sic)  from  abroad  sent  them 
by  the  Central  News. 

M.  Daudet,  who  came  to  visit  us  with  a  prejudice, 
confesses  himself  half  converted  to  Anglomania.  We 
are  not  so  bad  as  we  have  been  painted.  We  don’t  sell 
our  wives  in  Smithfield,  and  we  have  some  outward 
semblance  of  civilization.  That  is  as  far  as  his  impres¬ 
sions  have  got  at  present,  and  we  must  possess  ourselves 
patiently  for  further  developments.  It  appears,  however, 
that  we  are  still  devoted  to  “rosbif,”  which  we  presume 
M.  Daudet  had  in  his  mind  when  he  told  the  interviewer 
of  our  “coarse  meat  and  horrible  cookery.”  After  that 
it  would  be  a  little  ungenerous  to  suggest  that  our  cooks, 
as  Mr.  Meredith  once  remarked,  came  from  France  in 
■exchange  for  jockeys.  The  other  point  which  offended 
M.  Daudet  in  London  was  the  insolent  behaviour  of  our 
soldiers.  He  and  M.  Ldon  met  a  guardsman.  He  was 
“  striding  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement,  as  straight 
as  an  arrow,  with  his  small  cap  cocked  on  his  ear,  his 
chin  strap  just  under  his  under-lip,  and  his  self-asserting 
breadth  of  shoulder,  his  supercilious  features  expressed 
so  much  contempt  for  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  it  struck 
me  as  an  outrage  against  modesty,  against  civilized 
gentleness,  against  the  feeling  of  respect  due  from  one 
man  to  another.”  If  M.  Daudet  had  been  twenty,  he 
told  M.  Ldon,  he  would  have  hustled  the  soldier  into  the 
gutter.  Poor  Tommy  Atkins  !  We  are  quite  sure  he 
was  unconscious  of  any  slight  to  M.  Daudet.  He  was 
only  bound  for  a  walk  “  outer  Chelsea  to  the  Strand” 
with  one  of  fifty  housemaids.  We  can  “hardly  help 
laughing”  at  M.  Daudet  for  having  been  so  angry.  Nor 
can  he  ;  so  he  tells  us.  c 


IF  anything  could  further  discourage  an  already  dis¬ 
credited  Ministry,  it  would  be  the  result  of  the 
Leamington  Election.  Sir  William  Harcourt  makes  no 
secret  of  his  misery,  for  he  tells  his  friends  plainly 
that  he  wishes  to  goodness  they  would  turn  him  out. 
The  embarrassed  phantom  who  flits  from  Mentmore 
to  the  Durdans,  and  occasionally  steals  into  Down¬ 
ing  Street,  can  hardly  derive  much  real  enjoyment 
from  his  courtesy  title  of  Prime  Minister.  As  a  French 
punster  puts  it,  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  lie  upon  a  bed 
of  roses.  As  the  Premier  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  have 
it  absolutely  intheirpowerto  easethesituationto-morrow, 
why  on  earth  don’t  they  do  so  ?  One  theory  is,  that  Lord 
Rosebery  won’t  go  out  because  his  health  may  improve 
and  the  first  place  in  the  realm  is  a  place  to  cling 
to  ;  and  another  theory  is  that  Sir  William  Harcourt  is 
eager  to  wreck  the  ship  which  he  cannot  command.  But 
both  these  theories  assume  a  greedy  egotism,  and  a 
petty  personal  jealousy,  with  which  we  are  happily 
unfamiliar  in  our  public  men.  We  dismiss  them  both 
as  unworthy  imputations  upon  two  very  eminent  per¬ 
sonages. 

But  if  neither  Lord  Rosebery  nor  Sir  William  Harcourt 
will  retire,  why  don’t  they  combine  for  once  and  dissolve 
Parliament?  Surely  they  must  have  realized  by  this  time 
that  they  are  merely  filling  the  cup  with  their  own  in¬ 
eptitudes.  There  is,  of  course,  the  commonplace  and 
vulgar  explanation,  always  forthcoming  on  these 
occasions,  that  Ministers  are  overcome  by  the  mere 
pleasure  of  power,  and  that  their  longing  to  touch  the 
Treasury  cheques  is  stronger  than  their  desire  to  vindicate 
their  policy  to  the  constituencies.  There  is  no  originality 
about  these  charges,  which  are  promulgated  by  those 
who  would,  but  cannot,  be  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  they 
are  as  unfounded  as  the  equally  common  and  equally 
spiteful  remark  that  directors  of  city  companies  care 
about  their  paltry  fees. 

Money  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  political  situation,  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  these  commonplace  critics 
mean.  Any  student  of  life  is  familiar  with  the  painful 
position  of  the  family  who  cannot  change  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  because  they  cannot  settle  with  their  trades¬ 
men.  A  purchaser  has  been  found  for  the  house,  and 
their  friends  all  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  Park  ;  but 
there  is  that  tiresome  butcher  round  the  corner  with  his 
little  bill.  The  truth  is  the  Government  cannot  dissolve 
because  they  have  neither  the  men  nor  the  money  for  a 
General  Election  :  they  are  tied  to  the  Treasury  bench 
by  the  prosaic  fact  that  they  haven’t  the  “ready”  to 
meet  Mr.  Hudson’s  little  bill.  No  less  than  seventy 
Ministerial  candidates  are  still  wanting,  and  are  being 
sought  for 'with  feverish  anxiety  by  Mr.  Schnadhorst’s 
successor.  A  great  many  of  their  best  men,  like  Mr. 
Rathbone,  are  retiring  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  candidates, 
whom  they  have  booked,  want  their  election  expenses 
paid,  and  a  good  deal  more  besides.  There  is,  we  hear ,  a 
gentleman  now  careering  about  Scotland,  who  gets  £100 
a  year  until  the  election,  and  is  to  get  £500  a  year  when 
elected.  Then  there  is  the  General  Election  Fund,  always 
a  very  large  sum,  out  of  which  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
position  are  assisted,  who  wouldn’t  have  it  known  for 
the  world. 

And  where  is  all  this  money  to  come  from  ?  What 
cure  is  there  for  this  consumption  of  the  purse  ?  The 
Liberal  Unionists  carried  off  most  of  the  money  bags  in 
1886  ;  but  worse  has  befallen  the  Radical  remnant  since 
then.  Mr.  Labouchere  has  cut  off  the  Pactolus  stream 
that  used  to  flow  from  the  industrial  districts,  and  Lord 
Rosebery  has,  with  his  own  mad  hands,  killed  the  geese 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  The  House  of  Lords  is  now 
closed  for  ever  to  the  wealthy  Radical  trader  ;  peerages 
can  no  longer  be  sold  to  the  plutocrat  sweater  or  his 
descendant  ;  and  the  coronet  of  the  cotton-spinner’s 
dreams  is  being  kicked  about  in  the  gutter  by  the  wit¬ 
lings  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  No  wonder  that,  in  the 
cant  of  the  day,  capital  has  been  alienated  by  the  labour 
policy  of  the  Government.  Almost  without  exception, 
rich  men,  who  enter  Parliament  as  Radicals,  do  so  with 
a  view  to  getting  a  peerage.  What  insane  folly,  then, 
on  Lord  Rosebery’s  part  to  attack  the  House  of  Lords  ! 
The  Colmans  are  beginning  to  look  blank  ;  and  how  is 
the  supply  of  Hussey  Vivians  and  Stuart  Rendels  to  be 
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kept  up?  It  is  true  that  Radicals,  as  soon  as  they  got 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  plastered  their  panels  with 
coronets,  and  after  a  few  perfunctory  Radical  votes 
settled  down  into  steady  Tories.  But  that  didn’t 
matter,  as  their  places  were  taken  in  the  Lower  House 
by  gentlemen  of  similar  views.  Ridiculous  poverty,  and 
nothing  else,  keeps  the  Government  together,  and  forces 
Sir  William  Harcourt  to  curse  a  life  he  cannot  quit. 

CHITRAL  AND  THE  FORWARD  POLICY. 

NOW  that  the  excitement  concerning  the  Chitral  cam¬ 
paign  has  subsided  and  the  little  war  is  passing 
into  history,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire,  What  has  been 
its  political  value?  We  have  added  some  thousands  to 
India’s  indebtedness,  and  we  have  made  ourselves 
responsible  for  the  government  of  a  country  which 
has  possibly  some  political  worth  for  us,  and  certainly 
has  no  other.  Is  this  forward  policy  calculated  to 
strengthen  us  in  the  event  of  a  Russian  invasion  of 
India?  For  our  own  part  we  think  that  policy  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  we  believe  in  the  old  policy,  advocated  by  men  of 
the  highest  experience,  like  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  in 
these  columns  last  week.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  our 
strength  is  increased  by  diffusing  our  not  over-large 
forces  over  larger  areas  of  country,  by  slaughtering 
and  alienating  the  warlike  frontier  tribesmen,  and  by 
exhausting  the  financial  resources  of  India.  We  re¬ 
commend  those  who  wish  to  make  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  Indian  frontier  problem  to  read  a  book  by 
Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna  (“Can  Russia  Invade  India?”), 
which  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs.  Constable  &  Co. 

The  natural  defences  of  India  are,  as  Colonel  Hanna 
points  out,  of  unusual  strength.  The  whole  of 
India’s  north-west  frontier  is  guarded  by  mountains,  a 
river,  and  for  three  quarters  of  the  distance  by  a  desert. 
The  mountains  are  lofty  and  barren  ;  the  river  is  wide 
and  rapid  ;  and  the  desert,  varying  in  width  from  fifty  to 
sixty  miles,  can  only  be  crossed  on  the  two  or  three 
lines  where  there  are  wells.  Between  Peshawar  and 
Dadar  there  are  only  five  passes  “through  which  any 
large  body  of  men  could  possibly  move.”  Assuming  an 
attack  by  Russia  on  the  North-West  Frontier  from  a 
military  base  at  Kandahar,  Colonel  Hanna  examines  in 
detail  each  of  the  five  routes.  The  Thai  Chotiali,  the 
Gomul,  the  Kuram,  and  the  Khyber  routes  seem  to  pre¬ 
sent  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  any  considerable 
invding  force  in  the  way  of  rugged  mountain  passes  at 
high  altitudes,  absence  of  food  and  forage,  int.ense  heat 
and  cold,  barren  desert,  floods,  dust-storms,  rivers  to 
be  crossed,  & c.  Nor  is  the  steep,  narrow,  and  barren 
Bolan  Pass  more  inviting.  About  sixty  miles  in  length, 
it  is  intolerably  hot  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  swept 
by  floods  at  the  other.  And  between  the  Bolan  and  the 
Indus  is  a  plain  160  miles  in  length,  mostly  desert,  and 
the  rest  pestilential  marsh.  Wells  are  few,  and  an 
advance  could  only  be  made  in  small  bodies.  A  Russian 
invasion  by  the  Hindu  Kush  routes  seems  equally 
chimerical.  The  Russians  had  some  experience  in  1878 
of  the  terrible  nature  of  the  country  on  the  first  stage  of 
the  route  between  Tashkend  and  Faizabad  ;  and  if  they 
ever  reached  Faizabad,  how  would  they  procure  sup¬ 
plies,  which  could  certainly  not  be  provided  by  either 
the  city  or  the  surrounding  district  ?  Think  also  of  the 
task  the  Russians  would  have  to  undertake  in  conquer¬ 
ing  Afghan  Turkistan  and  keeping  the  lines  of  commu¬ 
nication  open  through  that  wild  country.  Supposing, 
however,  the  Russians  succeeded  in  getting  50,000  men 
over  the  Dura  Pass,  which  is  14,800  feet  high,  and  is 
only  open  for  100  days  in  the  year,  between  Chitral  and 
Peshawar  there  would  still  be  the  Lahuri  Pass  to  be 
traversed,  which  is  10,450  feet  high,  whilst  between 
Gilgit  and  Kashmir  are  the  two  excessively  difficult 
passes  of  Borzil  and  the  Hatu  Pir.  The  road  from 
Faizabad  to  Chitral  is  constantly  swept  by  terrible 
storms,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  between 
Peshawur  and  Chitral  have  recently  been  set  forth  by 
the  Times  special  correspondent  at  Chitral.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  route  between  Panjkora  and  Dir  as  so 
difficult  that  it  “would  require  blasting  to  make  it 
practicable.”  From  Dir  over  the  Lahuri  Pass  it  is 
“steep  and  rough  whilst  even  in  the  Chitral  valley  it 
is  “  very  bad  ”  at  one  point,  “  where  the  cliffs  run  down 
to  the  river’s  edge.” 


What  finally  settles  the  problem  of  a  Russian  invasion 
is  the  question  of  supply  and  transport.  Colonel  Hanna-, 
after  elaborate  calculation,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 
what  with  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  the  lines  of  com- 
municationand  maintainingthe  supplyof food, forage, and 
ammunition,  Russia  would  have  to  send  at  least  310,000 
troops  into  the  field.  Now,  when  we  take  into  considers^ 
tion  the  fact  that  during  the  campaign  of  1878-9,  63,000 
of  our  camels  perished  in  about  six  months,  we  get  some 
idea  of  the  tremendous  difficulties  the  Russians  would 
have  to  overcome.  Colonel  Hanna  estimates  that  the 
Russians  would  need  over  one  million  camels  and  two 
million  mules  for  transport.  Supposing  this,  however, 
to  be  an  exaggeration,  they  would  certainly  require  at 
least  a  million  of  transport  animals  under  present  condi¬ 
tions.  And  where  are  they  going  to  get  all  the  food  for 
the  men  and  the  forage  for  the  cattle,  in  a  country 
which  is  for  the  most  part  notoriously  deficient  in  both-, 
and  suffers  from  periodical  famines  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  ask,  why  make  Russia’s  path  easier 
for  her  if  she  desires  to  attack  us  ?  Why  put  yet  greater 
pressure  upon  the  overstrained  Indian  Exchequer  by 
a  further  addition  to  the  Indian  Empire,  which  seems  to 
possess  neither  military  nor  political  value  ?  In  Colonel 
Hanna’s  words,  why  exchange  “our  old  frontier,  covered 
by  a  river,  a  desert,  and  a  double  range  of  mountains, 
and  close  to  our  own  rich  and  populous  provinces,  for  a 
new  frontier,  also,  indeed,  covered  by  a  river  and  a 
desert,  but  with  those  same  mountains  behind  instead  of 
in  front  of  it,  and  with  more  than  six  hundred  miles  of 
the  most  difficult  country  in  the  world  between  it  and  the 
Statetowhose  securityit  will  be  supposed  to  contribute?” 
It  seems  as  if,  under  the  influence  of  Russophobia, 
Englishmen  were  losing  their  faculty  of  cool  reasoning 
for  which  they  are  rightly  distinguished.  Let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  marvellous  phrase  of  Napoleon,  which  fits  the 
Russia  of  to-day  almost  as  aptly  as  the  Russia  of  181^. 
In  spite  of  the  extension  of  railways  and  improved 
means  of  communication,  she  is  still,  indeed,  “  a  giant 
without  bones.” 

THE  CHURCH  PATRONAGE  BILL. 

TN  the  House  of  Lords  last  week  the  Archbishop  of 
-L  Canterbury  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Church 
Patronage  Bill,  an  improvement  in  many  respects  on 
that  which  was  before  the  House  of  Commons  last  year. 

The  chief  evil  of  the  sale  of  advowsons  consists,  the 
Archbishop  forcibly  pointed  out,  in  the  ignoring  of  the 
high  and  sacred  trust  which  constitutes  the  principal 
feature  of  the  advowson.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
pleasures  of  field  sports  and  of  society  with  corresponding 
smallness  of  population  and  lightness  of  work  have 
been  the  inducements  openly  relied  on  by  clerical  agents 
to  attract  clerical  purchasers  for  the  properties  to 
the  advertisements  of  which  the  Archbishop  referred. 
When  purchase  of  commissions  was  abolished  in  the 
army,  all  sorts  of  ill  consequences  were  predicted  ;  but 
experience  has  taught  that  the  new  system,  though  by 
no  means  perfect,  works  well  on  the  whole.  And  so  the 
present  abolition  of  the  sale  of  clerical  preferments  will, 
we  have  little  doubt,  be  found  to  effect  a  salutary  reform 
without  a  tenth  part  of  the  ill  effects  predicted  by  its 
opponents. 

That  some  immediate  hardshipand  loss  will  be  inflicted 
on  clerical  owners  of  advowsons  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 
When  the  Bill  becomes  law  their  property  will  at  once 
become  unsaleable.  But  one  cannot  make  an  omelette 
without  breaking  eggs,  and  the  reform  is  worth  effecting 
even  at  a  greater  cost.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
compensation  is  impossible,  and  the  owners  of  adowsons 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  accept  the  inevitable  as 
they  gradually  realize  that  their  invested  thousands  have 
melted  to  hundreds,  if,  indeed,  any  value  be  left  in  the 
end,  which  is  doubtful. 

The  undisguised  desire  of  obtaining  income,  amuse¬ 
ment  and  social  advantages,  and  of  avoiding  work  and 
responsibility,  will  no  longer  be  possible  as  the  motive 
actuating  the  appointment  by  himself  of  the  clerical 
patron,  a  motive  disclosed  in  the  advertisements  of 
clerical  agents  with  a  cynicism  and  a  frequency  that 
plainly  prove  the  urgent  need  for  the  Archbishop’s, 
admirable  Bill.  Theoretically  it  is,  of  course,  quite 
possible  that  a  clerical  patron  may  choose  himself  as 
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ictually  the  fittest  person  he  can  find  for  a  piece  of 
lerical  preferment,  but  practically  the  position  is  a 
langerous  one,  and  the  actual  result  has  often  been 
leplorable,  it  must  be  admitted.  At  the  same  time  one 
:annot  but  observe  that  a  more  immediate  and  obvious 
:ure  would  have  been  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  and  enable  him  to  require  unmistakable  fitness, 
md  not  merely  the  absence  of  flagrant  disqualifications, 
'or  the  post  before  instituting  the  person  presented  by  the 
matron.  Even  when  the  Archbishop’s  Bill  has  become 
aw  (for  we  suppose  the  Liberationists  will  scarcely  have 
;he  cynical  audacity  to  oppose  it  in  the  House  of 
Commons),  this  requirement  of  positive  fitness  for  a 
)Ost  will  hardly  be  provided,  and  nothing  less  can,  in 
he  interests  of  the  Church  of  England,  be  held  to  be 
iltogether  satisfactory. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  listened  with  an 
)pen  mind  to  the  objections  made  to  last  year’s  Bill,  and 
he  result  of  this  openmindedness  and  desire  to  con- 
:iliate  is  to  be  seen  in  certain  notable  improvements 
vhich  favourably  distinguish  the  present  Bill. 

The  Simeon  Trustees  and  similar  bodies  have  been 
satisfied  by  their  inclusion  in  the  schedule  of  public 
matrons.  It  has  been  provided  that  lapsed  patronage 
shall  go  not  to  the  Bishop  but  to  the  Crown  ;  that  no 
presentation  shall  take  place  till  after  twelve  months 
rom  the  sale  of  the  advowson,  a  shortening  of  the  pre¬ 
viously  proposed  period  which  seems  perfectly  reason- 
ible  ;  also  that  no  clergyman  shall  present  himself,  a 
provision  which,  if  strictly  interpreted,  would  not  be 
vithout  effect  on  the  exercise  of  patronage  by  the 
shapters  of  cathedrals,  where  the  member  who  nominates 
eally  though  not  literally  exercises  the  right  of  patron- 
ige.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  no  longer  possible 
or  a  Canon  of  Canterbury  to  nominate  himself  to  a  rich 
iving  in  the  City  of  London  and  put  in  a  curate  to  do 
he  work  on  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  income 
Irawn  by  the  clerical  pluralist  and  absentee. 

Another  and  still  more  important  improvement  is  the 
emission  from  the  present  Bill  of  the  compulsory  resigna- 
;ion  clause.  This  was  fraught  with  grave  injustice  to 
he  generally  underpaid  and  necessitous  parochial  clergy ; 
ind  it  will  be  time  enough  for  the  Archbishops  and  the 
3ishops  to  take  in  hand  the  compulsory  retirement  of 
flameless  clergymen,  whose  only  disability  is  their  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  when  the  Bishops  themselves  set  the  example 
;o  their  clergy  of  retiring  at  seventy  years  of  age.  As  long 
is  Bishops  of  eighty  and  ninety  years  and  over  continue 
;o  occupy  their  palaces  and  draw  their  large  incomes, 
;he  retort  ot  the  parochial  clergy,  when  compulsory 
•etiremcuL  is  piuposeu  for  them  by  the bishops,  will  be 
pbvious  and  pertinent,  “  Que  Messieurs  les  Eveques 
:ommencent.” 

The  only,  or  almost  the  only,  doubtful  and  dangerous 
'eature  of  the  Bill,  is  the  power  of  the  parishioners  to 
Dring  privileged  accusations  against  their  parish  clergy- 
nan.  We  have  thefullest confidence  that  so  conscientious, 
earnest,  and  able  a  body  of  men  as  the  present  Bishops  of 
jur  Church,  will  so  use  this  portion  of  the  Bill  as  to  avoid 
ibuses  ;  but  the  vice  of  these  privileged  accusations  lies 
n  the  fact  that  misuse  is  possible  and  easy,  and  that  one 
sforced  to  depend,  not  on  the  excellence  of  the  law  itself, 
3ut  on  the  personal  trustworthiness,  wisdom,  and  good 
"eeling  of  the  administrators  of  the  law,  the  Bishops. 
We  are  aware  of  the  undoubted  difficulty  of  obtaining 
evidence  against  criminous  clerks  ;  but  personal  exertion 
an  the  part  of  a  Bishop  of  a  diocese  ought  to  lessen 
this  difficulty,  and  we  fear  that  irresponsible  slander  may 
find  its  way,  under  the  protection  of  privilege,  into  the 
Bishop’s  study,  which  will  thus  gain  something  of  the 
undesirable  reputation  of  the  Lion’s  Mouth  at  Venice. 

Finally,  a  most  important  and  excellent  principle  is 
admitted  in  the  power  of  objection  to  the  clergyman 
presented  which  is  given  to  the  parishioners.  This  extends 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  veto  to  laymen  ;  but  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  power  of  exercising  not  only  the  negative 
veto  but  also  the  positive  choice  or  election,  should  not 
be,  of  course  with  due  limitations  and  safeguards,  ex¬ 
tended  to  laymen  who  are  members  of  the  congregation 
and  communicants  as  well  as  parishioners. 

It  is  only  by  frankly  recognizing  that  the  trend  of  our 
national  feeling  and  institutions  is  towards  a  larger  share 
of  popular  representation  and  control,  and  by  shaping 
her  course  accordingly,  that  the  Church  of  England 


can  hope  to  retain  the  national  confidence  and  support 
which  her  ever-increasing  efficiency  merits,  and  which  by 
simply  accommodating  herself  to  her  environment  she 
can  still  unquestionably  secure. 

CRIMINAL  APPEAL  AND  THE  JUDGES. 

E  cannot  congratulate  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
for  establishing  a  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  on 
their  sagacity.  The  zeal  of  their  cause  would  seem  to  have 
eaten  them  up.  One  would  imagine  that  before  any 
such  Bill,  involving  a  permanent  and  fundamental  change 
in  our  legal  system,  were  drafted,  the  opinion  of  those 
who  have  the  best  right  to  a  judgment  on  that  system 
would  have  been  taken.  But  the  thought  has  only  now 
for  the  first  time  occurred  to  the  promoters,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  have  received  a  gentle  but  decided 
snub  from  Her  Majesty’s  Judges.  The  correspondence 
between  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Sir  Henry  James, 
which  has  just  been  published,  marks  the  folly  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  but  too  plainly.  With  good-natured  tolerance, 
five-and-twenty  Judges  sat  down  in  council  to  report  upon 
the  Bill  at  the  promoters’  request.  They  were  suave 
enough  in  their  manner,  but  their  opinion  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  sharp  rebuke.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bill  pretends  to 
formulate  the  recommendations  of  the  Judges  made 
in  1892.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  makes  proposals  of  quite  another  character.  The 
Judges  recommended  :  (1)  That  appeal  in  capital  cases 
should  be  allowed  on  the  instance  of  the  Home 
Secretary  ;  (2)  that  appeal  in  non-capital  cases  should 
be  allowed  simply  on  the  petition  of  the  accused,, 
or  of  the  Attorney-General.  There  were  other  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  these  will  suffice  to  show  how  far  the 
Bill  diverges  from  what  it  purports  to  follow  ;  for 
it  provides  for  a  right  of  appeal  in  all  capital  cases> 
permitting  a  new  trial  in  certain  events,  and  in  all  other 
cases  of  conviction  on  indictment.  The  difference 
between  these  two  positions  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  im¬ 
portant,  and  the  Judges  show  their  sense  of  this  by 
unanimously  condemning  the  propositions  of  the  Bill. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  a  Criminal  Court  of  Appeal, 
indeed,  are  more  specious  than  convincing,  2xd  five  of 
the  Judges  would  rather  leave  things  where  they  stand. 
Nor  would  much  harm  come  if  the  matter  were  dropped 
forthwith.  But  if  we  are  to  allow  appeal,  we  certainly 
do  not  want  a  drastic  measure  which  would  cause  a 
revolution  in  car  jury  system.  The  Judges  set  their 
faces  severely  against  the  idea  of  a  new  trial  such  as  the 
Bin  provides  for.  It  would  tend,  they  think  quite 
rightly,  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  juries.  Moreover, 
we  have  an  object-lesson  in  America  sufficiently 
startling  to  warn  us  from  any  protracted  delays  such  as 
this  innovation  would  involve.  A  person  convicted  of  a 
crime  has  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by  getting 
another  chance,  and  one  may  safely  say  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  an  appeal  would  follow  as  a  matter  of1 
course.  The  embarrassment  to  our  law  courts,  and  the 
unnecessary  time,  trouble,  and  expense  ensuing,  are 
manifest  evils.  If  we  are  to  allow  appeals,  they 
must  be  hedged  about  as  privileges  and  guarded  by 
reserves.  Nor  can  the  suggestions  of  the  Judges  be 
considered  ungenerous.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
wide  enough  to  cover  any  possible  case  of  mistake 
or  injustice,  and  yet  are  calculated  to  add  as  little 
as  may  be  to  the  present  legal  procedure.  Capital 
sentences  may  be  referred,  on  the  instance  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  would  be  con¬ 
stituted  of  the  Judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  change 
here  is  slight.  At  present  the  Home  Secretary  carries 
the  onus  of  the  revision  himself,  but  in  practice  consults 
the  Judge  who  tried  the  case.  It  is  therefore  the  Judge 
who  is  finally  influential  in  the  settlement.  Under  the 
proposed  system  it  would  be  the  Judges.  The  second 
suggestion  would  effect  a  definite  alteration,  for  it  would, 
give  to  the  accused  himself  the  right  of  appeal.  The 
Judges  then  would  have  power  to  revise  or  quash  his 
sentence,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  make 
very  short  work  of  a  case  on  its  merits.  The  strange 
reflection  that  one  takes  out  of  all  this  is  that  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  is  being  expended  in  fashioning  a  hole  by 
which  to  escape  the  jury.  That  a  council  of  Judges 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  refuge  from  a  jury  is  a  notion 
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that  would  have  been  laughed  to  scorn  a  hundred  yeats 
ago.  But  we  are  wiser  now,  and  our  faith  in  the  ancient 
system  is  a  trifle  stale.  Certainly  a  second  jury  trial 
would  be  an  evil  even  worse  than  a  second  ballot ;  and 
we  hope  that  the  Select  Committee  which  is  considering 
the  Bill  will  ruthlessly  eliminate  the  clause.  That  Select 
Committee  will  have  hard  work  if  it  is  to  construct  a 
decent  measure  out  of  the  crude  enthusiasm  of  the  present 
Bill.  But  perhaps,  as  Sir  Henry  James  suggests,  the 
Judges  will  be  good  enough  to  give  it  their  advice.  The 
pity  is  that  that  advice  was  not  asked  long  ago. 


A  BIOGRAPHY  OF  LORD  RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL.* 


A  FRIEND  of  the  family  is  often  the  worst  person 
to  write  the  biography  of  its  great  man,  particularly 
when  the  family  lives  in  a  palace  and  the  friend  in 
Brompton  Crescent.  In  the  economy  of  the  great 
families  of  the  last  century  there  was  generally  a 
gentleman  of  some  culture  who,  while  satisfying  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  household,  was  always  ready  to 
hand  my  lady  a  screen,  to  listen  to  my  lord’s  stories,  to 
catalogue  the  family  pictures,  and,  if  required,  to  compile 
the  family  history.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  “descent 
from  the  conqueror  of  Blenheim,  through  a  long  line  of 
ennobled  and  affluent  ancestors  ”  (to  quote  the  author), 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  “allied  by  his  maternal  con¬ 
nections  with  the  stock  of  Castlereagh,”  seem  to  have 
been  too  much  for  Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  whose  pages 
are  rank  with  the  flavour  of  the  family  chaplain.  It  may 
be  true  that  the  subject  of  this  skimble-skamble  sketch 
.would  not  have  risen  so  rapidly  to  the  top  of  the  tree 
:If  he  had  not  been  the  son  of  a  duke  :  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not  have  tolerated 
his  early  pranks  and  audacities  from  any  one  but  a  lord. 
But  Lord  Randolph’s  friends  will  hardly  thank  Mr. 
Escott  for  so  often  reminding  the  public  of  advantages 
of  birth,  which  only  serve  to  obscure  the  natural  force 
and  genius  of  the  man.  The  historical  inaccuracies 
into  which  Mr.  Escott  has  fallen  have  been  already 
exposed  in  the  press,  and  have  been  apologized  for  by 
his  friends  on  the  ground  of  haste,  which  is  no  excuse, 
for  Mr.  Escott  was  not  under  any  obligation  to  publish 
this  life  when  he  did,  or  at  all.  Nor  is  it  haste,  but 
mere  ignorance,  that  is  responsible  for  the  allusion 
to  “Lord  Beaconsfield’s  Land  Act  of  1870”  (p.  133), 
for  the  description  of  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  John 
Parnell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  “the  Anglo-American  squire  whom  an  accident 
of  birth  had  settled  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Avoca  ”  (p. 
159),  and  for  the  assertion,  on  p.  187,  that  Captain 
Middleton  succeeded  Sir  John  Gorst  as  manager  of  the 
Conservative  Party.  Apart  from  historical  blunders,  the 
v/dnt  of  familiarity  with  the  names  of  celebrated  books, 
and  the  down-at-heel  slovenliness  of  composition,  are, 
in  a  professional  penman,  simply  astounding.  Nobody 
expects  a  professional  journalist  to  be  an  original  thinker, 
or  a  profound  student;  but  his  trade  is  supposed  to  teach 
him  how  to  write  correctly  as  well  as  rapidly,  and  he 
generally  acquires  the  habit  of  treating  books  as  some 
men  do  peers,  by  learning  their  titles  and  boasting 


of  their  acquaintance.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  a 
journalist  who  writes  “  euphuistically  ”  for  “euphe¬ 
mistically,”  and  who  remarks  on  Sir  William  Har- 
court’s  familiarity  with  the  “  Memoirs  of  Sir  Lascelles 
Wraxall  ?  ”  Of  slatternly  sentences,  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  samples  shall  suffice:  “Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt 
that  the  opinion  formed  during  his  stay  there  by  the 
Merton  authorities  generally  is  correct,  and  that  their 
calibre  would,  with  very  little  more  application,  have 
enabled  Churchill  to  obtain  a  first  class  ”  (p.  46).  ‘ ‘  There 
Iliad,  perhaps,  though  Randolph  Churchill  does  not 
mention  the  fact,  been  some  ground  for  supposing  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  whose  activity  in  public  affairs  was  not 
extinguished  after  the  reverse  of  1880,  but  whose  interest 
continued  with  them  to  the  last,  with  favouring  an 
entente  cordiale  between  the  Hartingtonian  Liberals 
and  his  own  more  progressive  followers.”  If  professional 
authors  write  like  this,  what  can  be  expected  of  the 
.thousand  and  one  amateurs  ? 


*  “  Randolph  Spencer  Churchill." 
Hutchinson  &  Co,  1895. 


By  T.  H.  S.  Escott.  London : 


The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  as  bad  as  its  style 
for  there  is  no  perspective  and  no  sense  of  proportion. 

In  a  volume  of  395  pages,  Lord  Randolph’s  boyhood, 
undergraduate  life,  and  silent  membership  of  the  1874 
Parliament,  absorb  94  pages,  while  71  pages  are  allotted 
to  his  career  from  1885,  when  he  became  Indian  Secre¬ 
tary,  down  to  his  death  in  1895.  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill’s  boyhood  and  youth,  like  those  of  many 
other  great  men,  were  not  marked  by  any  signs  of 
genius,  and  can  be  interesting  only  to  his  near  relatives. 
His  appearance  upon  the  Treasury  bench,  first  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India,  then  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  and  Leader  of  the  House,  his  resignation,  his 
conduct  as  the  candid  friend  of  Government  in  the 
corner  seat,  and  the  dramatic  tragedy  of  his  end,  are 
crowded  into  four  curt  and  hurried  chapters,  occupying 
less  space  than  the  twaddle  about  the  Blenheim  eel- 
pond  and  the  Merton  Myrmidons.  The  best  part  of 
Mr.  Escott’s  “  monograph,”  and  that  on  which  he  has 
bestowed  most  pains,  is  the  portion  devoted  to  the  story 
of  Lord  Randolph’s  supreme  struggle  with  his  official 
leaders,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  Lord  Salisbury. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  leapt  into  public  notice 
immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  in 
1880,  in  connection  with  the  claim  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  as 
an  atheist,  to  affirm,  instead  of  swearing,  allegiance. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  either  Lord  Randolph  or 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  cared  much  about  the 
parliamentary  oath,  for  both  lived  in  a  world  where 
religious  enthusiasm  does  not  flourish  ;  and  two  political 
parties  quarrelling  about  religion  always  seem  to  me 
rather  like  two  men  quarrelling  about  a  woman,  for 
whom  neither  cares  a  pin.  But  Lord  Randolph  had  the 
unerring  instinct  of  a  born  parliamentarian  for  a  good 
situation  ;  and  having  made  himself  famous  over  the 
Bradlaugh  incident,  he  used  his  suddenly  acquired  power 
for  what  was  really  the  creative  part  of  his  life-work, 
that  part  of  it  which  will  live  long  after  the  gabble  about 
his  resignation,  his  violent  outbursts,  and  his  pathetic 
collapse,  are  forgotten — the  transformation  of  Toryism 
from  the  apologetic  cult  of  the  privileged  classes  and 
their  London  organs  into  the  militant  creed  of  the 
industrial  masses.  Lord  Beaconsfield  had,  of  course, 
preached  the  principles  of  Tory  democracy  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  ;  but  his  novels  and  speeches  were,  in  reality, 
caviare  to  the  general  ;  he  believed  to  his  death  that 
London  was  the  key  to  England ;  and  his  triumph  in  1874 
was  as  much  due  to  a  dislike  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  to  an 
understanding  of  the  Disraelian  oracle.  Lord  Randolph 
was  no  mystic  ;  the  simplicity  of  his  character  was  his 
great  attraction.,  for  evoxyUody  could  <?ee  that  he  was 
hewing  at  the  giants,  and  everyone  sympathized  with  him 
— except  the  giants.  Provincial  clerks  and  artisans  lighted 
their  tapers  at  the  flame  of  his  genius ;  andfor  thefirst  time 
Toryism  under  his  guidance  entered  in  at  lowly  doors. 

In  1885  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  entered  upon  his 
short  official  career,  and  made  a  very  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  permanent  officials  at  the  India  Office, 
remember  the  late  Sir  Henry  Maine  telling  me  some 
years  ago  that  what  surprised  him  most  in  the  new 
Secretary  of  State  was,  not  his  aptitude  for  acquiring 
facts,  but  his  docility  and  respect  towards  his  instructors. 
He  had  not  time  even  to  introduce  his  second  Indian 
Budget ;  but  he  reappeared  after  the  elections  of  1886  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House, 
a  position  from  which,  with  the  perfectly  inconsiderate 
egotism  of  all  great  men,  he  had  ousted  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach.  What  sort  of  a  Budget  he  would  have 
introduced,  the  next  generation  may  learn  from  the 
Greville  of  the  day  ;  but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it 
would  have  borne  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s.  What  sort  of  a  leader  of  the 
House  he  would  have  made  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
constant  excitement  might  have  staved  off  his  disease,  / 
or  it  might  have  precipitated  it.  He  did  admirably  1 
during  the  few  weeks  he  sat  opposite  the  box  ;  and  it  | ■ 
certainly  is  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  his  rare  intelli-  ( 
gence  should  have  fallen  by  the  commission  of  two  ' 
such  very  commonplace  blunders  as  the  belief  that  he  I 
was  indispensable,  and  that  the  economy  of  public  money 
was  popular.  When  once  a  man  has  lost  the  secret  of 
success,  he  rarely  recovers  it,  but  in  his  frantic  search 
only  piles  mistake  upon  mistake.  After  two  years  of  in¬ 
effectual  isolation  in  the  corner  seat  above  the  gangway, 
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he  death  of  Mr.  Bright  placed  within  Lord  Randolph’s 
each  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  all  his  past  errors, 
nd  of  recovering  his  old  power  as  a  popular  leader  out-of- 
loors.  Curiously  enough,  the  founder  of  Tory  democracy 
ad  never  sat  for  a  democratic  constituency,  and  his 
eturn  by  the  Central  Division  of  Birmingham  would 
ave  been  such  a  ratification  of  his  conduct  as  might 
ave  reopened  the  door  of  the  Cabinet,  and  would  cer- 
ainly  have  restored  to  him  much  of  his  former  prestige. 
Jut  in  1889  Lord  Randolph’s  nerve  and  judgment  were 
lready  beginning  to  fail,  and  he  weakly  allowed  the 
uestion  of  his  candidature  to  be  referred  to  Lord  Hart- 
lgtonand  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  decided  that  he  should 
ot  stand,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be  inquired  into  here, 
n  1893  there  was  a  final  flicker  of  the  old  fire,  when,  in 
is  speech  on  the  Welsh  Suspensory  Bill,  he  compared 
he  Government  policy  to  a  Whitechapel  auction,  and 
aen  went  about  saying:  “Randolph  might  be  our 
jader  to-morrow  ”  ;  but  it  was  only  the  last  leap  of  a 
lying  fire. 

A  great  orator  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  not,  for 
e  lacked  the  cultivation  necessary  for  a  sustained  style, 
hough  he  was  very  clever  at  inventing  or  appropriating 
ortable  phrases,  and  frequent  purple  patches  in  his 
peeches  discovered  a  good  natural  ear  for  literary 
ffect.  He  triumphed  on  the  platform  and  in  the  House 
if  Commons  by  sheer  mother-wit,  and  by  a  bold  use  of 
he  advantages,  which  a  man  of  the  world  always  has, 
i  dealing  with  the  solemn  mediocrities  who  pass  for 
tatesmen.  He  was  a  great  statesman,  not  because  he 
arried  great  measures,  for  he  was  only  in  office  a  few 
nonths,  but  because  he  founded  a  school  of  political 
hought,  by  the  enunciation  of  a  few  clear  and  simple 
deas,  rather  than  precise  political  principles.  Of  the 
grossest  faults  of  taste  he  was  frequently  guilty;  so  was 
lurke,  and  from  the  same  cause,  sincerity  of  passion, 
de  had  a  parliamentary  courage  not  inferior  to  that  of 
^ord  Beaconsfield,  and  his  private  character  was  marked 
ly  some  very  noble  traits.  He  was  an  affectionate  son, 
l  warm  and  generous  friend,  and  such  was  his  magna- 
limity  that  he  not  only  forgave,  but  frequently  assisted, 
hose  who  had  attacked  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
ome  day  a  competent  biographer  will  give  us  an  ade- 
|uate  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  figures  of 
lis  time.  Arthur  A.  Baumann. 

THE  LATE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE. 

rHE  death  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  has  deprived 
us  of  a  remarkable  man,  who,  but  for  his  weak 
lealth,  might  have  rendered  real  service  to  his  country. 
Iis  peculiar  beauty  of  person  was  only  the  outward  and 
risible  sign  of  a  mind  and  character  that  under  happier 
:onditions  would  have  fitted  him  to  play  an  important 
>art  in  his  generation. 

Lord  Pembroke  succeeded  in  early  life  to  a  great  his- 
prical  position  and  to  a  political  inheritance  bequeathed 
o  him  by  his  father,  Sidney  Herbert.  But  except 
or  a  short  time  when  made  Under-Secretary  for  War 
?y  Lord  Beaconsfield,  a  post  he  soon  resigned  from 
11-health,  his  public  work  was  confined  to  speeches  of 
singular  breadth  and  sincerity,  and  to  articles  and  occa¬ 
sional  letters  to  the  Press  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
position  and  safety  of  the  Empire.  He  advocated,  in 
lays  when  it  was  not  yet  fashionable,  the  policy  of  main- 
saining  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  its  vital  commercial 
nterests  by  the  supremacy  of  our  naval  power.  He  was 
imong  the  first  to  try  and  awaken  the  country  to  the 
sense  of  the  danger  that  might  be  incurred  if  our  fleet 
vere  not  made  equal  to  meet  the  heavy  tasks  it  might 
oe  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  perform.  He  also 
spoke  and  wrote  much  and  vigorously  about  Ireland, 
ind  held  strongly  that  the  welfare  of  both  Great  Britain 
ind  the  sister  island  were  bound  up  in  each  other.  By 
svords  and  liberal  gifts  he  did  much  on  his  own  estates 
n  Ireland  to  develop  the  local  industries  and  the  energy 
;>f  the  people;  and  in  Wiltshire  threw  himself  into  every 
social  interest,  whether  charitable,  agricultural,  or  poli- 
sical.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  gained  for  him¬ 
self  the  sympathy  and  esteem  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
jf  men.  He  had  a  keen  taste  for  everything  that  makes 
ife  enjoyable — study,  art,  good  fellowship,  sport;  he  was 
in  omnivorous  reader,  with  a  passion  for  seclusion  and 
study.  Many  will  recollect  enjoyable  days  at  Wilton  when 


he  talked  of  the  great  Vandykes  and  the  art  treasures  of 
his  house,  or  sat  discussing  politics  and  books  under  the 
old  cedars.  His  conversation  was  full  of  fancy  and  humour 
and  thought.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  had  a  ready 
glancing  wit,  which  made  him  the  most  delightful  of  com¬ 
panions.  As  a  mere  talker  few  were  his  equals,  and  he 
had  also  the  gift  of  expressing  himself  in  letters  with 
almost  conversational  ease  and  force.  He  was  a  sports¬ 
man  to  the  backbone,  with  an  innate  love  and  under¬ 
standing  of  horses  and  dogs  ;  for  the  latter,  especially, 
he  had  a  great  affection.  He  was  one  of  the  best  shots 
in  England,  a  genuine  sportsman  who  loved  a  day  by 
himself  in  the  water  meadows  of  the  Wiley  after 
duck  and  snipe,  as  much  as  bringing  down  with  envi¬ 
able  skill  his  rocketers,  almost  out  of  shot,  from 
the  bottoms  of  Groveley  Woods.  Like  his  father,  to 
whom  horses,  their  breeding  and  racing,  had  a  strong 
attraction,  he  gave  up  what  he  feared  might,  to  him, 
prove  the  too  engrossing  interests  of  the  stud  and  the 
racecourse.  Perhaps  his  favourite  sport,  if  we  may 
call  it  a  sport  rather  than  a  science,  was  boat-sailing. 
Did  he  inherit  this  love  of  the  sea  from  some  re¬ 
mote  ancestors,  or  did  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  enter  into  his  soul  when  a  lad  in  the 
Pacific?  In  all  weathers,  on  the  west  coasts  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  among  the  storm-blown  Scillys,  he  might 
be  seen  sailing  his  cutter,  with  a  dexterity  born  of  nerve 
and  knowledge,  in  weather  when  even  a  hardened  fisher¬ 
man  might  have  hesitated  to  put  to  sea.  A  charming 
contribution  to  the  Badmington  Library,  on  “  Boats  and 
Boat-Sailing,”  was  from  Lord  Pembroke’s  pen,  showing 
a  deep  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  written  so  gracefully  and  with  such  a  breezy  touch 
as  to  fascinate  the  fancy  of  many  a  longshoreman  and 
to  make  him  envy  or  perhaps  emulate  those  whose 
business  is  on  the  great  waters.  His  light  wit  and 
love  of  thought  were  both  shown  in  the  books  written 
in  extreme  youth,  “The  South  Sea  Bubbles,”  and 
“Roots,”  and  the  same  vein  of  lively  and  graceful 
play  of  mind  appears  in  almost  the  last  words  he 
published,  the  preface  to  Becke’s  “Under  Reef  and 
Palm.” 

The  beauty,  purity,  and  manifold  graces  of  his 
private  life  cannot  be  fully  entered  upon  here ;  but  his 
unbounded  generosity  and  unselfishness,  the  heroism 
with  which  he  bore  many  painful  illnesses  and  enforced 
inaction,  his  modest  estimate  of  himself,  his  devotion  tc 
his  friends,  among  whom  were  found  men  of  all  opinions, 
were  amongst  the  most  striking  of  his  characteristics. 
Yet  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  has  not  been 
enough  touched  upon  :  I  refer  to  the  depth  and  thorough¬ 
ness  of  his  mind.  That  such  a  man  should  have  passed 
from  us  while  his  career  was  incomplete,  cannot  but  be 
a  matter  of  regret.  R.  Talbot. 

DIES  DOMINIE, 

II.  The  Value  of  Love. 

WHEN  we  come  to  consider  the  woman  of  this  time 
as  she  stands  in  regard  to  love,  we  touch  the 
essential  point  of  her  dissimilarity  to  the  woman  of  the 
past.  If  a  vein  of  romance  runs  through  her — and  the 
modern  woman  is  often  romantic  though  never  senti¬ 
mental — love  is  still  in  her  estimation  the  best  thing 
in  life,  bearing,  nevertheless,  about  the  same  relation  to 
it  as  a  fantasia  does  to  an  opera.  To  her  it  is  a 
luxury,  inessential  though  delightful,  bringing  with  it  the 
keenest  of  human  sensations  and  the  most  ephemeral. 
And  this  conviction  of  the  poignancy  and  the  evanes-  - 
cence  of  sexual  affection  lies  at  the  very  gate  of  desire, 
at  once  quickening  it  and  quenching  it.  But  that  sub¬ 
lime  faith  in  love  which  has  been  a  living  spirit  in  the 
soul  of  “Eve  throughout  the  ages”  has  gone  down 
before  the  eyes  that  are  at  last  unbandaged  and  the  mind 
whose  perceptions  have  been  whetted  by  education  into 
seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole.  I n  the  love  of  the 
modern  woman  there  is  not  a  shred  of  illusion,  though  it 
lacks  neither  sublety  nor  intensity.  Even  at  white  heat 
she  has  never  Fair  de  croire  a  son  bonheur.  For  the 
difficulty  of  believing  in  her  lover,  which  wrung  the  heart 
of  Mariana  and  her  sisters,  has  vanished  before  the- 
much  greater  difficulty  of  believing  in  herself.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  instincts  of  fidelity  are  not  in  her.  She 
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is  not  like  her  grandmother,  a  fixed  quantity,  in  whom 
the  prepossessions  of  youth  deepened  as  the  years  passed. 
In  the  good  old  days  life  moved  on  leaden  feet,  and  love 
kept  pace  with  it.  A  girl  then  embarked  on  her  first 
passion  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was  going  to  last 
her  lifetime,  and  as  a  result  it  frequently  did.  At  fifty 
she  was  practically  the  same  creature  as  at  twenty,  and 
the  same  love  sufficed  for  both  decades.  She  was  faith¬ 
ful  by  nature  as  well  as  by  obligation,  and  knew  as  little 
about  her  sensations  as  a  cabbage  does  about  its  growth. 
Love  was  to  her  merely  the  ante-chamber  to  marriage, 
and  the  idea  of  pursuing  it  for  its  own  sake  never  dawned 
upon  her  placid  soul,  wherein  only  known  gods  were 
deified  and  domestic  ideals  cherished.  Nowadays  the 
dust  lies  thick  upon  all  these.  Life  is  no  longer  sluggish 
but  ardent — earnest,  impetuous — its  waters  whipped  to 
fineness,  and  its  stream  swift.  It  has  washed  many  new 
things  within  her  reach,  new  perspectives,  new  aspira¬ 
tions,  new  affections.  Asher  nature  blossoms  it  hungers 
for  fresh  food  at  every  stage  of  its  development — interests 
with  a  pulse  in  them— sensations  with  a  bloom  on  them. 
How  should  the  man  of  her  maiden  favour  fulfil  the  need 
of  her  maturity?  To  every  season  its  book  and  its 
bonnet ;  why  not  also  its  love  ? 

So  at  each  renascence  of  passion  her  spirit,  drifting 
among  the  ghosts  of  disembodied  kisses,  has  a  faint 
foretaste  of  those  yet  to  come.  Nor  is  this  the  limit  of 
her  consciousness.  With  that  realization  of  her  nature’s 
complexity  comes  the  prescience  that  no  one  man  will 
ever  learn  it  thoroughly.  Thus  she  moves  among  men, 
taking  whatever  seems  good  to  her — from  this  man  in¬ 
tellectual  sympathy,  and  practical  assistance  from  that. 
From  one  an  idea,  from  another  a  caress,  without,  how¬ 
ever,  being  prone  to  real  affection  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  The  woman  of  culture  is  always  reluctant  to 
give  any  man  a  lien  on  her  soul,  and  fearful  of  submerg¬ 
ing  the  independence  of  the  spirit  in  the  contact  of  the 
flesh.  Although  she  may  take  love  as  an  anodyne  to 
deaden  the  peine  forte  et  dure  of  thought,  she  shrinks 
from  even  a  temporary  abnegation  of  that  intellectual 
attitude  towards  things  which  she  has  purchased  at  the 
price  of  her  peace.  Yet  she  is  rarely  indifferent  to  the 
pleasure  of  being  adored.  It  is  often  the  least  respon¬ 
sive  women  whose  desire  for  love  is  the  most  imperious. 
The  others  are  satisfied  with  less,  being  absorbed  in 
their  own  impulses.  But  she  who  is  laodicean  herself 
resents  that  quality  in  her  lover.  In  the  presence  of  the 
love  that  is  more  than  love  she  feels  like  a  cat  lying  in 
the  sun,  though  if  the  sun  is  an  unconscionable  time 
a-dying  she  reads  its  requiem.  It  is  only  the  man  nowa¬ 
days  who  “in  love’s  deep  woods  will  dream  of  loyal 
life.” 

For  this  cheapening  of  love  two  things  seem  to  be 
responsible,  and  of  these  the  first  is  the  decline  of 
religious  belief.  It  was  mainly  the  early  interpreters  of 
Christianity  who  preached  the  subjection  of  woman. 
Fear  of  priestly  execration  and  Divine  vengeance  kept 
many  women  honest ;  and  now  that  the  Church  has 
lost  its  authority  for  some  consciences,  and  the  truth  of 
its  tenets  is  questioned,  a  certain  loosening  of  the 
moral  tension  in  woman  has  supervened.  Besides  this, 
the  dissemination  of  democratic  doctrines  has  taught 
her  that  she  is  an  individual — a  human  being,  instead 
of  a  mere  function,  with  rights  and  liberties  of  her  own 
— the  right  to  love  or  not  to  love,  the  liberty  to  give 
or  withhold.  Thus  has  love  come  to  be  an  episode 
Instead  of  the  main  issue  of  existence,  its  sole  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  its  single  idea.  In  the  house  of  life  there  is 
only  an  attic  now  for  Cupid,  instead  of  a  great  wide 
room. 

Still,  with  the  awakening  of  the  intellect  there  has 
been  a  coincident  awakening  of  the  senses.  All 
through  the  centuries  the  physical  faculties  of  woman 
have  either  lain  dormant  or  have  been  exercised  instinct¬ 
ively  without  comprehension.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  progress  towards  perfect  knowledge,  their  signi¬ 
ficance  has  been  revealed  to  her,  and  as  yet  she  can 
think  of  nothing  else.  The  momentary  consequence  of 
this  absorption  in  the  physical  aspect  of  everything  is 
disastrous  enough.  Every  problem  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  brought  to  the  edge  of  this  newly  acquired  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  she-animal  is  abroad  cursing  man’s  mono¬ 
poly  of  the  joie-de-vivre.  In  those  cases  where  the  curb  is 
not  irksome  to  her,  she  demands  that  he  shall  wear  it 


likewise.  But  the  persistence  with  which  she  parades 
her  “scourged  white  breast”  throws  a  strange  irony 
into  her  exigent  virtue.  The  virtue  that  has  never 
been  assailed  is,  if  not  the  worthiest,  certainly  the 
most  blatant.  There  are  some  shrieking  sisters  whose 
isolation  is  hardly  open  to  doubt.  It  has  all  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  a  passionate  regret.  Some  women  there  be 
who  live  their  Jives  unto  themselves,  and  yet  are  full  of 
sweetness  to  the  end  ;  but  there  are  others  who  wither 
into  a  career  of  active  malevolence  that  masquerades 
under  a  thin  disguise  of  militant  modesty.  The  sole 
satisfaction  these  women  get  out  of  life  is  in  preventing 
the  well-favoured  of  their  sex  from  accepting  the  love 
which  man  has  denied  to  themselves.  Their  crusade 
may  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  world,  but  for  that  they 
do  not  care  a  jot — these  Vierges  du  mat  with  an  ori- 
flamme  in  the  place  of  the  lily. 

There  is,  to  the  student  of  tendencies,  an  indescribable 
pathos  in  this  new  order  of  things.  At  the  moment 
woman  seems  still  to  be  floating  amid  the  mists  of  her 
lost  illusions,  on  fire  with  the  passion  of  the  impossible, 
sick  unto  death  of  her  outworn  ideals,  and  girt  about 
with  the  incense  of  strange  prayers.  Having  forsworn 
the  service  of  love  she  would  still  retain  the  beauty  of 
life,  and  wander  over  “  the  crooked  hills  of  delicious 
pleasure”  without  forfeiting  the  old-world  sanctuary. 
She  would  sin  and  yet  not  suffer  ;  she  would  pluck  the 
“roses  and  raptures”  of  passion,  and  yet  be  white  of 
soul.  But  until  she  learns  that  love  cannot  be  bought  at  1 
store  prices,  she  will  drift  deathwards  undelighted  and 
unshriven — a  follower  after  empty  symbols  and  impotent 
divinities.  Yet  will  this  quickened  consciousness  lead 
eventually  to  her  perfecting.  The  quiescence  of  ignorance 
is  gone  for  ever,  but  inertia  is  not  serenity  after  all. 
Only  through  knowledge  distilled  over  the  fire  of  ex¬ 
perience  can  woman  pass  from  the  sphere  of  delirium  in 
which  she  now  lingers,  to  the  place  where  the  desire  of 
the  flesh  and  its  satisfaction  becomes  an  inconsiderable 
incident  in  life,  instead  of  the  aim  and  end  of  it.  Hav¬ 
ing  just  discerned  the  falseness  of  the  sentiment  on  which 
her  rule  of  life  was  founded,  she  is  still  burning  with  the 
memory  of  many  secret  flagellations  and  many  open  ex¬ 
piations  of  joyless  and  purposeless  sins.  But  as  this 
feeling  dies  out  and  goes  the  way  of  all  indignations,  the 
woman  of  the  future  will  put  on  the  robe  of  self-repression 
in  which  man  wrapped  her  round  aforetime.  Only  she 
will  realize  that  which  she  voluntarily  renounces  for  the 
benefit  of  the  race,  that  the  blood  of  her  sons  may  be  * 
pure  and  their  souls  unstained.  Having  tasted  the  new 
wine  of  life,  she  will  understand  that  the  old  is  better. 

A  Woman  of  the  Day. 
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T  F  I  were  prepared  to  admit  the  absolute  dissimilari 
which  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  article  thinks  she 
sees  between  the  woman  of  to-day  and  the  woman  of 
the  past,  it  would  be  necessary  to  admit  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  with  regard  to  love  and  passion  have  also  changed. 
But  I  cannot  allow  that  any  such  evolution  has  taken 
place.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  value  to  prove 
that  the  whole  nature  of  women  has  altered,  and  that 
an  overwhelming  deluge  of  passion  is  sweeping  or  has 
swept  away  all  the  most  delicious  illusions  of  life. 
The  tendency  of  modern  life  and  the  greater  freedom 
attained  by  women  have  brought  them  to  a  footing 
of  greater  intimacy  and  less  restraint  with  men  than 
formerly,  but  the  effect  has  surely  not  been  to  quicken 
the  sensual  feelings  of  women.  If  it  were  so,  the  free¬ 
dom  now  allowed  to  them  and  the  pleasant  intimacy 
enjoyed  by  girls  and  boys  and  men  and  women,  which 
has  altered  and  improved  social  life  in  England,  could 
not  exist  for  another  day.  There  are  women  to  whom 
modesty,  fidelity,  and  real  devotion  are  absolutely  un¬ 
known,  who  change  their  lovers  as  they  do  their 
bonnets  or  their  shoes.  Such  women  have  always 
existed.  There  have  been  Messalinas  and  Catherines 
throughout  the  history  of  the  world  ;  but  their  num¬ 
ber  has  not  increased.  I  look  among  the  women  of 
England  for  the  shameless  and  insatiate  creature, 
who,  I  am  told,  represents  the  New  Woman  of  the 
time,  and  I  cannot  find  her.  There  are  two  great 
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factors  in  English  life  which  militate  against  the  ca¬ 
tion  or  existence  of  this  woman.  The  first  is  that  the 
average  English  woman  is  a  cold,  almost  passionless, 
creature,  to  whom  the  allurements  of  passion  offer  small 
temptation  ;  and  the  second  is  the  hold  which  religion 
still  has  over  her  conscience  and  life.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  influence  of  education  and  its  effect  on 
women  must  have  tended  to  diminish  the  animal  part 
of  their  nature,  and  to  create  a  new  and  wholesome 
outlet  for  those  whose  superabundant  health  and  energy 
needed  one.  Possibly  some,  bewildered  by  their  new 
enfranchisement,  have  tried  to  emulate  men,  and.  in 
their  attempts  to  do  so  have  succeeded  in  unsexing 
themselves.  With  the  majority  the  larger  aims  and 
wider  scope  of  their  life  have  tended  to  elevate  their 
character,  purify  their  desires,  and  raise  them  to  a  higher 
level  of  intellectual  existence.  The  influence  of  religion, 
fortunately,  is  still  the  strongest  in  every  woman  s  life, 
and  its  strength  will  ever  continue  to  grow.  No  woman 
can  live  her  life  without  the  restraints  and  support  o 
religion  ;  it  is  as  necessary  to  her  as  food  and  clothing. 
The  strong  positive  belief  of  dogma  may  fade  ;  the  new 
life,  with  its  temptations  and  pleasures,  will  appeal  to 
her  deeply  and  passionately  ;  but  the  inherent  influence 
of  religion  will  always  remain  as  an  anchor  which  will 
enable  her  to  ride  out  the  storm.  The  waves  of  passion 
and  temptation  may  surge  and  beat  around  her,  but 
the  beacon  light  of  the  prayers  she  learnt  at  her 
mother’s  knee  will  always  be  burning  on  her  course. 
That  there  are  moments  in  the  lives  of  women  when 
an  overwhelming  temptation  or  passion  may  sweep  away 
every  restraint  I  do  not  deny,  and  I  do.  not  pretend  to 
say  that  at  such  a  crisis  in  her  life  any  influence  affects 
her  save  the  overpowering  one,  but  the  atmosphere  of 
religion  in  which  English  women  still  live,  lessens  the 
chances  of  such  a  position  for  the  majority.  There  is 
always  in  the  sweet  fulfilment  of  love,  in  the  sympathy 
and  companionship  which  time  neither  dims  nor  vul¬ 
garizes,  that  which  will  lways  preserve  something 
tender  and  idyllic  in  the  relations  between  men  and 
women.  With  the  tornadoes  of  passion,  with  the  un¬ 
satisfied  desires,  with  treachery,  infidelity,  inconstancy, 
the  great  mass  of  women  have  nothing  to  do  ;  they  are 
content  to  lead  their  lives,  as  heretofore,  with  none  of 
the  unrest  or  “  passion  of  the  impossible  disturbing' 
their  souls.  The  voyage  of  discovery  on  which  the  New 
Woman  is  embarking  will  end  on  the  rocks  of  a  life  s 
shipwreck ;  she  may  attempt  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
passion,  the  feast  of  love,  but  she  will  find  that  the 
desire  of  the  flesh  is  but  dead  sea-fruit,  and  only  a  very 
insignificant  and  inconsiderable  incident  in  the  won¬ 
drous  wealth  of  human  tenderness.  The  old  old  story 
will  still  be  told  to  gentle  modest  women  by  the  men 
who  hold  purity  the  richest  pearl  a  woman  can.  possess. 
The  sweet  mysteries  of  love  will  still  remain  to  be 
unfolded  to  the  girl  who  believes  that  her  love  is  to  be 

I  the  love  of-  her  life,  quickening  and  deepening  as  life 
grows  to  evensong.  The  obligation  of  fidelity  will  be  as 
natural  to  her  as  it  was  in  the  old  days,  because  human 
nature  is  stronger  than  any  laws  we  may  make  to  change 
it,  and  the  instinctive  feeling  of  a  woman,  like  a  dog,  is 
fidelity,  fidelity  to  the  man  she  loves,  the  man  to  whom 
she  has  given  herself.  Education  and  modern  influ¬ 
ences  may  modify  for  a  time  the  bent  of  her  life,  and  maj 
cause  some  women  to  break  away  and  embark  on  other 
lines  and  ways  of  living,  but  the  prodigals  will  return 
home,  finding  out  the  hollowness  and  impossibility  of 
the  career  they  prepared  for  themselves.  From  physical 
causes,  women  cannot  lead  the  same  lives  as  men,  do 
what  they  may  ;  and  as  Nature,  in  her  wisdom,  has 
placed  such  restrictions  on  them,  they  will  recognize, 
after  a  time,  their  limitations,  and  be  content  to  admit 
that  they  have  been  worsted  in  the  unequal  struggle. 

A  FRENCH  POET  AS  CRITIC. 

IT  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  poet’s  opinion  about 
other  poets  found  its  way  into  literature  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  true  that  Ben  Jonson  wrote  some  wonderful 
verses  about  Shakespeare,  but  no  other  singer  of  that 
age  thought  it  worth  while  to  chant  Shakespeare’s  praises 
or  poor  Marlowe’s  elegy.  Jonson’s  panegyric  remained  for 
centuries  as  a  sort  of  happy  accident  without  forerunner 
or  follower.  Poets  scarcely  ever  sang  of  poets,  just  as 
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painters  scarcely  ever  painted  their  masters  or  rivals, 
and  the  bad  tradition  came  down  to  our  own  century  ; 
for  it  is  a  bad  tradition  :  an  attitude  of  mind  that  springs 
for  the  most  part  from  envy,  jealousy,  and  uncharitable¬ 
ness.  There  is  nothing  that  interests  the  artist  so  much 
as  his  fellow-artist’s  attempts  and  achievements  ,  and  if 
a  poet  sang  from  his  heart,  as  we  like  to  think  he  does, 
he  would  tell  us  of  other  poets  as  naturally  and  inevit¬ 
ably  as  a  scientist  tells  us  of  other  scientists.  It  would 
seem  now  as  if  this  natural  tendency  had  gained  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  were  about  to  become  a  habit.  It  is  not  the 
first  new  development  of  art  that  this  nineteenth  century 
has  seen.  Landscape  painting,  for  instance,  scarcely  entered 
into  the  literature  of  the  past.  Of  course,  a  Sophocles 
or  a  Virgil,  prescient  of  the  future,  has  here  and  there 
given  us  a  wonderful  land-  or  sea-scape  ;  but.no  one  will 
deny  that  the  descriptions  of  Nature,  which  even  in 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  seem  accidental  and  accessory, 
have  grown  to  unexampled  importance  in  Wordsworth, 
Shelley,  Keats,  and  Tennyson.  And  in  the  same  way 
Coleridge  writes  books  about  Shakespeare,  and  Words¬ 
worth  divine  sonnets  to  Milton,  and  Shelley  his  splendid 

lament  for  the  dead  Keats  : 

.  .  .  “Till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity  !” 

And  what  was  once  a  thing  of  chance  and  accident 
becomes  habitual  and,  so  to  speak,  necessary.  We  we  - 
come  the  change.  As  Joubert  said  long  ago,  we  want 
saints  to  tell  us  about  saints  and  about  religion,  too, 
which  is  the  fine  essence  of  saintly  souls,  and  for  the 
same  reason  we  want  poets  to  sing  to  us  of  poets, 
and  of  that  divine  spirit  of  poetry  that  gilds  the  common 
facts  of  life  with  heavenly  alchemy.  With  such  pre¬ 
possessions  we  turned  naturally  to  a  paper  in  the  Rtoue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  which  tells  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  ol 
what  he  thought  of  the  French  poets  of  his  time. 

Under  the  pseudonym  of  Jean  Dornis,  a  lady  well 
known  in  Paris,  Madame  B. ,  who  knew  Leconte  de  Lisle 
intimately,  has  published  this  curious  article  about  him, 
in  which  one  finds  some  hitherto  unedited  verses  of  the 
poet  and  some  of  his  judgments  of  his  brother  artists. 
The  opinion  of  a  poet  upon  his  contemporaries  goes  to 
form,  we  think,  that  traditional  verdict  on  them  which 
must  be  considered  as  definitive  as  any  verdict  in  this 
world  can  be.  Of  course,  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  liking  for 
classic  models  has  rendered  him  more  than  kind  to  the 
De  Vignys  and  Lamartines,  and  somewhat  unjust  to 
the  Romantics,  while  his  attitude  towards  Baudelaite  as 
representing  the  moderns  is  ridiculously  absurd.  BUL 
after  all,  these  are  the  frank  deliverances  of  a  poet,  and 
as  such  we  believe  they  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

“Alfred  de  Vigny  :  A  great  and  noble  artist,  in  spite 
of  frequent  weaknesses  of  expression. .  This  man  lived  ■ 
his  life  in  silence  and  solitude  far  from  his  fellows,  poor  in 
money  but  rich  in  dignity  and  self-respect,  loyal  always 
to  the  one  religion  that  never  disappoints  its  worshippers 
— the  religion  of  the  beautiful.” 

“  Lamartine  :  A  fruitful  imagination  ;  an  intelligence 
gifted  with  a  thousand  ambitions  and  noble  desires 
rather  than  with  any  real  powers  ;  a  fine  nature,  but  a 
poor  artist ;  a  great  poet,  now  and  then,  and  as  it  were  by 
chance.  He  has  left  behind  him  as  an  expiation  a  number 
of  wretched  versifiers  with  liquid  brains  and  hearts  of 
stone — pitiable  children  of  an  illustrious  father. 

Leconte  de  Lisle,  however,  could  admire  some  of  the 
Romantics,  though  even  in  the  case  of  Hugo  and  Gautier 
he  never  let  himself  go  to  such  praise  as  he  poured  upon' 

De  Vigny.  .  , 

“  Victor  Hugo  :  The  greatest  lyric  poet  of  the  world,, 
excessive  in  everything  ;  at  once  puerile  and  sublime, 
inexhaustibly  rich  in  splendid  as  in  confusing  and  in¬ 
coherent  images;  a  marvellous  dreamer,  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  intellectual  gaps.”  . 

This  seems  to  us  a  wonderful  judgment  of  Hugo,  and 
we  do  not  dissent  altogether  from  Leconte  de  Lisle  when 
he  sums  up  Alfred  de  Musset  in  three  contemptuous 
phrases :  “Asa  poet  he  was  a  mediocrity ;  as  an  artist  he 
did  not  exist ;  as  a  prose  writer  he  was  very  witty.”  We 
should,  however,  like  to  add  “  and  charming”  to  these 
last  words.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  it  seems  to  us,  is  more 
than  fair  to  Thdophile  Gautier,  whom  he  judges  thus  : 
“An  excellent  poet;  an  excellent  writer,  very  unjustly 
neglected.”  We  confess  that  we  do  not  care  much^for 
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the  jeweller’s  work  in  Emaux  et  Camdes.  1  liese  poems 
give  us  the  impression  of  cunning  manufacture  and  not 
of  natural  growth,  and  we  would  exchange  them  all 
cheerfully  for  those  faulty  but  charming  “Nuits”  of 
Alfred  de  Musset. 

Beranger  is  treated  by  Leconte  de  Lisle  with  a 
savage  and  unwarranted  contempt.  “He  is  a  mere  writer 
of  topical  songs.”  His  mental  attitude  and  his  religion 
are  dismissed  with  a  sneer.  “This  stuff  of  Beranger,” 
we  are  told,  “was  the  fashion  at  one  time,  and,  like 
everything  that  is  the  fashion,  it  is  now  fallen  into  dust 
and  oblivion  once  and  for  all.”  We  are  not  concerned 
to  fight  for  Beranger.  We  have  always  thought  that 
Sainte-Beuve’s  elaborate  but  somewhat  contemptuous 
estimate  of  the  chansonnier  was  fair  enough  ;  but  one 
point  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  the  superior  people 
such  as  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  that  is  the  rarity  of  such  a 
talent  as  Beranger’s.  There  are  twenty  writers  of  classic 
French  verse  in  every  age,  but  scarcely  one  popular 
singer  in  a  century,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  gaiety 
of  a  Beaumarchais  will  outlast  the  severe  grace  of  De 
Vigny,  and  the  catching  refrains  of  Beranger  outlive 
“  Les  Poemes  Barbares.” 

It  is  when  he  treats  of  Baudelaire  and  Les  Fleurs 
du  Mai  that  Leconte  de  Lisle  does  himself  the 
greatest  injustice.  We  put  it  in  this  way  because  we 
believe  that  Baudelaire  is  beyond  reach  of  the  malice 
and  misapprehension,  not  only  of  Leconte  de  Lisle  but  of 
all  other  persons.  His  place  is  secure  enough,  for  he 
stands  with  Heine  crowned  as  the  second  of  the  great 
moderns.  And  yet  this  is  how  Leconte  de  Lisle 
ventures  to  speak  of  Baudelaire:  “Very  intelligent 
and  original,  but  with  a  narrow  imagination,  and  a 
comparatively  weak  lyrical  impulse.  His  art  is  often 
awkward  ( maladroit ).”  Unfortunately  for  Leconte  de 
Lisle,  the  world  esteems  high  intelligence  and  origi¬ 
nality  more  than  fluency  of  rhythmic  inspiration  ; 
and  the  art  that  tries  to  render  new  ideas  and  new 
emotions  is  apt  to  seem  awkward  and  unequal  to  the 
gentleman  who  admires  the  perfectly  expressed  common¬ 
place.  But,  as  we  have  said,  Baudelaire  needs  no 
defenders,  and  so  we  can  part  from  Leconte  de  Lisle  in 
all  amity.  We  love  the  austere  grace  of  classics  like 
himself  and  De  Vigny,  just  as  we  love  the  magnificent 
imagesand  passionate  enthusiasm  of  the  great  romantics, 
and  we  do  not  see  that  these  loves  need  to  render  us 
unjust  to  moderns  like  Heine  and  Baudelaire,  who  have 
borne  a  heavier  burden  of  unhappy  knowledge. 

ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ACADEMY. 

OF  the  attitude  of  the  general  public  towards  archi¬ 
tecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  the  architectural  room  is  popularly  regarded  as 
supplying  what  the  committee  of  the  Champs-Elys^es 
luxuriously  provide  a  “Salon  de  Repos.”  The  attitude 
of  the  Academy  itself  is  not  so  obvious.  Judging  from 
the  drawings  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
-  some  ten  years  ago,  before  the  world  had  heard  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts,  or  the  Art-Worker’s  Guild,  they  then 
doubtless  regarded  architecture  as  a  profession.  At  that 
time,  most  of  the  drawings  exhibited  there  were 
executed  in  pen  and  ink  in  that  orthodox  manner, 
which,  though  it  is  capable  of  finely  rendering  no  single 
architectural  quality,  yet  lends  itself  admirably  to  the 
purposes  of  reproduction  in  the  building  papers,  and 
militates  against  no  condition  of  good  advertisement. 
Now,  questions  of  tone,  mass,  and  colour  are  dealt 
with  in  the  drawings  of  many  exhibitors  at  the  Academy, 
particularly  of  the  younger  men  ;  and  judging  from  the 
impartiality  with  which  the  Academy  treats  both  the 
older  and  newer  schools,  it  would  seem  that  they  leave 
it  for  others  to  decide  whether  architecture  is  a  pro¬ 
fession  or  an  art. 

The  place  of  honour,  however,  is  given  to  Messrs.  Aston 
Webb  and  Ingress  Bell’s  accepted  design  for  the  new 
buildingsofChrist’s  Hospital,  at  Horsham  (No.  1 5 1 1).  The 
-drawing  itself  is  executed  with  the  pen  in  that  scratchy 
manner  whose  only  virtue  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  it 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  purposes  of  reproduction  in 
one  of  the  building  papers  :  of  the  design  itself  it  is  more 
difficult  to  speak.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  firm 
who  could  set  up  that  pitiful  piece  of  architectural 
coxcombry,  the  new  building  of  the  United  Service 


Institution  at  Whitehall,  beside  the  most  fastidious 
and  distinguished  piece  of  classic  architecture  in  | 
England.  Indeed,  the  productions  of  these  gentlemen  * 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  art  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  solemnly  discuss  them  as  if  they  were  designs 
for  architecture.  We  have  no  doubt  that  their  buildings 
are  efficiently  constructed  with  every  regard  for  economy, 
and  that  they  perfectly  fulfil  every  utilitarian  purpose  for  | 
which  they  were  intended  ;  but  even  at  that,  a  building 
only  remains  a  building  ;  even  in  England,  something 
more  is  necessary  to  lift  it  into  the  sphere  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  And  more  their  work  does  not  possess,  except 
a  vulgarity  and  pretentiousness  which  is  only  equalled 
in  English  art  by  the  vulgarity  and  pretentiousness  of 
Professor  Herkomer’s  work.  In  certain  cases,  of  course, 
the  kind  of  design  which  Messrs.  Aston  Bell  and  Ingress 
Webb  produce  with  so  much  success  has  an  appropriate¬ 
ness  which  must  give  pleasure  alike  both  to  those  who 
affect  art  and  those  who  are  indifferent  to  it ;  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Beattie’s  large  pen  drawing  of  the 
“North  British  Railway  New  Hotel  and  Head  Offices, 
Edinburgh”  (No.  1583],  for  instance,  where  the  chief 
business  of  the  architect  is  to  impress  the  public  with 
a  sense  of  financial  prosperity.  Beyond  this  it  is 
hard  to  draw  any  very  real  distinction  between  Mr. 
Beattie’s  design  and  Messrs.  Bell  and  Webb’s  design, 
except  an  unimportant  and  merely  external  difference  of 
style  ;  in  both,  the  great  qualities  of  architecture  have 
been  equally  ignored  ;  in  both,  architecture  as  an  art 
has  been  passed  over  with  scarcely  a  thought.  Yet,  as 
we  say,  the  sense  of  appropriateness,  which  must  appeal 
to  every  one  in  Mr.  Beattie’s  design,  is  entirely  absent 
in  that  of  Messrs.  Aston  Bell  and  Ingress  Webb.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  at  their  design  for  the  new  buildings 
for  Christ’s  Hospital  and  not  to  avoid  the  reflection  that 
here  is  a  vast  institution,  a  charity  no  doubt,  for  supply¬ 
ing  commercial  houses  in  the  city  with  efficient  youths. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  fine  architectural  tradition  which  has 
been  handed  on  in  unbroken  succession  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  a  tradition  which  is  wholly  admirable  and 
peculiarly  English,  it  is  that  tradition  of  collegiate 
architecture  of  which  the  university  buildings  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  the  great  result.  In  them  architec¬ 
ture  becomes  an  outward  and  visible  expression  of  true  I 
education  :  to  have  lingered  about  their  courts  and 
quadrangles  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  generous  discipline  of 
spirit ;  they  remain  with  us,  in  the  phrase  of  Words¬ 
worth,  the  “  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence.”  Surely, 
it  is  as  necessary  that  the  buildings  of  a  great  public 
school  like  Christ’s  Hospital  should  bear  upon  them 
this  impress  of  “  fine  intelligence,”  as  that  they  should 
be  properly  constructed  in  regard  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  school  and  the  health  of  the  boys.  With  what 
feelings,  we  wonder,  would  Lamb  or  Coleridge  have 
exchanged  the  sombre  cloisters  of  the  old  Grey  Friars  for 
this  collection  of  petty  buildings,  peppered  helter-skelter, 
with  neither  dignity,  distinction,  nor  any  other  quality 
of  real  design,  over  a  site  at  Horsham.  But  let  us  turn 
from  the  profession  of  architecture  to  architecture  as  N 
an  art. 

By  far  the  most  interesting,  the  most  distinguished 
architectural  design  at  the  Academy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  two  frames  of  drawings  which  Mr.  Charles  Mileham 
sends  for  “St.  Saviour’s  Priory  Chapel,  Haggerstone  ”  1 
(Nos.  1433  and  1443).  Mr.  Mileham’s  work  recalls  to  mind 
that  rare  folio  of  engravings  after  drawings  by  Robert 
West,  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  of 
the  mediaeval  churches  which  at  that  time  were  still  * 
standing  in  the  City,  but  which  have  since  been  pulled 
down  or  “restored”  to  their  original  condition,  with 
scarcely  an  exception.  In  these  engravings  a  mediaeval 
City  church  appears  as  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  :  it 
had  been  left  by  its  gothic  builders  a  medley  of  styles,  only 
to  be  fantastically  repaired  and  altered  by  successive 
churchwardens  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeth  cen¬ 
turies.  This  accidental  character  of  church  architecture 
in  London  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Mileham 
the  eclectic  style  which  he  employs  with  no  little 
charm  in  his  design  for  the  chapel  at  Haggerstone. 
The  arcades  and  vault  of  the  interior  recall  those 
of  a  Romanesque  church,  while  the  low  tower  and 
wooden  spire,  the  embattled  parapets,  and  the 
classical  cornices  of  the  interior,  are  such  as  might 
have  been  added  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
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ame  kind  of  somewhat  arbitrary  eclecticism  which 
uns  through  all  the  details  of  this  design,  but  which 
s  always  introduced  with  a  sense  of  fitness  ana 
larmony,  becomes  a  distinguishing  characteristic  in  e 
nore  remarkable  work  of  the  younger  men.  An  eclect¬ 
icism  of  this  kind  was  first  employed  by  the  late  Mr. 
fohn  Sedding,  in  his  remarkable  church  of  the  Hoy 
rrinity,  at  Sloane  Square,  which  has,  no  doubt,  proved  a 
source  of  powerful  influence  with  the  designers  w  10  lave 
come  after  him.  Chief  among  these  is  his  former  pupil  an 
assistant,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  who  sends  to  the  present 
Academy  two  large  studies  in  colour  for  the  Propose 
church  of  St.  Andrew,  Boscombe  :  one  being  a  study 
for  the  west  front  (No.  1507),  and  the  other  tor  the  1 
terior  of  the  church  (No.  1519)-  Less  interesting,  ecause 
this  principle  of  eclecticism  is  carried  less  far  in  them, 
are  the  designs  which  Mr.  Henry  Skipworth  exhibits  , 
especially  the  drawings  for  the  new  church  of  St.  Lthel- 
dreda,  Fulham  (Nos.  1559  and  1599)  and  a  church  for 

Abbeydale  (No.  1586).  r  ,  . 

In  Mr.  Wilson’s  designs  we  find  all  kinds  of  architec¬ 
tural  forms,  motives,  and  details  which  he  selects  from  the 
entire  range  of  mediaeval  art,  brought  together  in  an  ar  1- 
trary  way,  in  order  to  produce  a  certain  purely  sensuous 

effect.  The  heavy  buttress-like  walls  leading  up  to  the  crude, 

semicircular  arch,  in  the  drawing  for  the  west  front  ot 
the  church  at  Boscombe,  were  designed  for  no  other  end 
than  to  produce  a  striking  effect  of  shadow  in  the  recess 
in  which  the  crucifix  and  the  weeping  figures  of  the 
angels  are  seen  against  the  tracery  of  the  west  window. 
Elements,  which  in  their  nature  are  incongruous,  when 
brought  together  in  this  way,  assume  a  sense  of  harmony 
because  each  has  been  carefully  chosen  in  regard 
to  its  place  in  the  total  effect  which  is  to  be  pro¬ 
duced.  This  effect  is  purely  a  picturesque  effect,  and 
mere  picturesqueness  in  architecture  is  dangerous  y 
allied  to  mere  prettiness  in  painting.  All  fineness . of 
composition,  all  fineness  of  form,  the  essential  qualities 
not  only  of  Greek  architecture  but  of  Romanesque 
architecture  also,  of  architecture  ot  the  Renaissance, 
and  even  of  the  finest  Gothic  architecture,  are  entirely 
wanting  in  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Skip- 
worth  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  their  work  produces  its 
own  proper  effect,  which  results  from  its  qualities  ot 
light  and  shade,  of  colour  and  mystery  :  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  in  their  hands  the  art  of  arc  u- 
tecture  reveals  some  new,  if  not  great,  emotions,  and  an 
interesting  method  for  their  expression. 

NORWEGIAN  TROUT-FISHING. 

PHE  man  who  has  once  carried  his  trout-rod  through 
1  Norway  in  June  and  July  is  never  likely  to  forget 
the  experience.  The  excellence  of  the  fishing ;  the 
beauty,  wildness,  and  solitude  of  the  country  ;  the 
wonderful  richness  and  verdure  of  grass  and  flowers  : 
all  these  unite  to  make  Norway,  honeycombed  as  it  is 
with  lakes,  and  watered  by  innumerable  streams  and 
I  torrents,  the  very  paradise  of  the  trout-angler.  \\  hen, 
in  the  warmer  days  of  early  spring,  sprouting  buds  and 
young  grass-blades,  the  song  of  migrant  birds  and 
that  indefinable  feeling  of  a  new  and  fresher  life  whisper 
to  the  angler  that  the  promise  of  summer  is  indeed  m 
the  air,  his  thoughts,  if  he  has  ever  fished  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  will  certainly  fly  to  that  land  of  lakes  and  streams, 
of  mountains  and  wild  flowers.  We  in  Britain  are  apt 
to  think  that  in  no  other  country  of  the  world  are  grass 
so  green  and  wild  flowers  so  luxuriant  to  be  found. 
Yet  the  beauty  of  Norway  in  June  is,  beyond  compari¬ 
son,  more  wonderful  even  than  the  beauty  of  England. 
The  mantle  of  snow  has  just  disappeared  from  the 
valleys ;  the  sun  can  scarcely  be  said  to  quit  the 
earth  ;  there  is  practically  no  night ;  and  vegetation 
springs  up  with  indescribable  rapidity.  By  the  lakes  and 
streams,  and  upon  the  fertile  moraines  that  head  a  thou- 
sand  dales  and  gem  the  fjords,  a  carpet  of  emerald  grass 
is  shot  with  the  violet  bloom  of  countless  great  wild 
pansies.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  tropical  nature. 
The  pines,  kindling  into  fuller  life,  exhale  balmy  odours 
that  come  warm  into  the  nostrils  as  the  angler  tra- 
verses  the  woods.  The  dainty  Linnaea  stars  the  forest- 
floor.  A  hundred  other  wild  flowers  decorate  the  hill¬ 
sides.  The  cuckoo,  the  swallow,  and  other  familiar 
birds  are  already  in  the  land  for  their  brief  northern 
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holiday ;  all  nature  smiles  a  welcome.  The  ice  has 
vanished  from  the  lower  lakes  by  the  middle  of  May, 
but  the  snow  lies  thick  upon  the  mountains  : and  m ynad 
of  cascades  still  sparkle  down  the  rock-walls.  Gowhere 
vnn  will  the  soothing:  sound  of  falling  water 

S  1.  is  Vue  that  the  fistang  Reason 

is  late  and  somewhat  short.  Upon  many  upland  wa t«r 
the  ice  is  still  to  be  found  even  in  the  nuddle  o' f  June 
and  the  fish  are  lean  and  starved.  But  with  a  little :  car 
and  inquiry  the  trout-fisher  may  saunter  through  he 
country)  choosing  the  lower  and  earlier  lakes,  where  the 
trout,  feeding,  as  they  do,  ravenously,  make  amends  for 
the  long  winter’s  fast,  and  grow  rapidly  fat.  Those 
lakes  (and  there  are  plenty  of  them),  enclosed  in  a  sett  ^ 
of  grass  and  vegetation,  will  be  found  quite  liable 
by  the  middle  of  June.  Here  insects  abound,  fish-food 
is7  plentiful,  and  one  may  safely  get  to  work.  Hig 
among  the  mountains  one  must  wait  Ll  july  and  August 
before  the  tarns  are  fairly  warm  and  the  troi 
dWon.  Lake,  like  the  Roldal,  in  Western  Norway 
girt  in  by  bare,  stony  mountains  which  afford  but  httle 
r  j  for  trout  may  be  passed  by  rapidly  tor  mo 
promisbVwater,  L  such  lakes  trout  seldom  attain 
good  condition,  and  are  dull,  grey,  starved,  an  gau 

‘“^'unquestionable  that  in  June,  if  the  Norwegian 
trout-fisher  will  but  pick  his  waters,  he  will  find  fish 
rSng  far  more  freely  than  in  July.  Norwegian  trout 
are  at  present  marvellously  unsophisticated,  and  m  June 
we  have  found  their  appetites  and  rising  capacities  aL 
lately  boundless.  Let  the  reader  accompany  two  anglers 
for  an  hour  or  more  upon  a  typical  water  in  Weste 
Norway.  They  stand  upon  the  pleasant  shores 
varni  (lake)  lying  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
hh  e  Hardaneer  Fiord.  It  is  the  third  week  in  June; 

the  warm  breeze  from  the  west  blows  steadily  down  the 
She  ripple  is  just  right,  and  casting  will  be  perfect. 
The  little  lake  lies  in  a  fair,  cup-like  setting.  P 
side  on  which  we  stand,  grassy  meads,  now  » 

pansies,  marguerites,  and  innumerable  other  flowers, 
slope  to  the  water.  Towards  the  end,  a  belt  of  pine, 
separated  from  the  lake  by  a  beach  of  silvery  sand, 
bounds  the  scene.  On  the  further  side  dark,  frowning 
rock-walls  run  sheer  down  to  meet  the  gentle  wavelets. 
Beyond  these,  again,  stern  mountains,  their  sunn  ■ 
patched  and  streaked  with  snow,  form  a  magnificent 

But  now,  having  bestowed  their  tackle,  ourangleis 
step  into  the  light  yet  roomy  Norsk  boat,  sharp  at  either 
end,  and  rudderless.  Before  they  have  pushed  off,  the 
foremost  of  them  takes  a  cast  from  the  end  of  the  boat, 
just  to  straighten  out  his  line.  Instantly  there  are  a 
couple  of  bold  rises,  and  he  is  fast  into  a  nice  fish.  1  he 
trout  fights  pluckily,  but  is  soon  in  the  landing-net,  a 
plump  half-pounder.  All  the  trout  in  this  lake,/ by  1 the 
way,  are  bright,  strong,  and  active  fish,  very  light  o 
belly— almost  white— and  already  in  good  condition.  At 
table  they  are  pink  in  flesh,  and  delicious  eating.  °" 
the  anglers  push  from  the  shore,  and,  rowed  by  a  stead) 
Norwegian  lad,  who  understands  the  business  and  is  a 
keen  sportsman,  coast  slowly  down  the  vand.  All  down 
this  first  stretch  of  water  the  fish  rise  briskly,  and  the 
anglers  are  well  employed.  There  is  not  the  least 
anxiety  as  to  choice  of  flies  ;  there  seldom  is  on  a  good 
Norsk  vand.  One  rod  carries  a  green  and  teal,  claret 
and  grouse,  and  red  palmer  ;  the  other  green  and  teal, 
claret  and  teal,  and  zulu— small  sea-trout  size  and 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  scoring.  I  he  claret  us 
to-day,  as  upon  many  other  days,  the  favourite  colour, 
and  the  sport  is  pretty  equally  shared  between  the  two 
anglers.  The  fish  seem  positively  ravenous.  Strong 
and  active  are  they  also  ;  now  and  again  pluck  and 
leaping  powers  are  rewarded,  and  a  trout  escapes  his 
fate.  Before  the  end  of  the  lake  is  reached,  a  dozen  good 
fish,  including  three  running  each  just  over  the  pound, 
are  in  the  boat.  Already  two  eager  competitors  have 
been  hooked  and  landed  upon  a  single  cast.  Down  at 
the  far  end  the  force  of  the  breeze  is  more  fully  felt 
probably  there  is  more  food  there  just  now,  and  the  rise 
is  still  brisker.  Sport,  indeed,  could  hardly  be  bettered. 
Now  you  may  see  one  angler,  his  light  rod  bending, 
with  at  least  two  good  fish  upon  his  hand.  His 
friend  has  just  time  to  land  the  three-quarter  pounder 
upon  his  own  line,  and  hasten  with  the  net  to  the 
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rescue.  Steadily  the  fish  are  played  ;  nearer  to  the 
boat  they  are  coaxed,  and,  at  last,  here,  as  you  may 
see,  are  three  sturdy  fish  upon  a  single  cast !  With 
care  and  a  little  manoeuvring  they  are  all  safely  landed 
— a  strong  fish  of  a  pound  and  a  quarter,  and  two 
going  each  just  over  the  half  pound  !  The  voyage  is 
resumed  ;  the  breeze  holds  steadily  ;  the  fishermen  are, 
with  a  rest  and  a  pipe  once  and  again,  busily  employed. 
As  they  step  ashore,  three  and  a  half  hours  later,  and 
count  up  their  spoil,  there  lie  six-and-forty  as  lusty 
trout  as  a  man  may  wish  to  carry  home.  The  memory 
of  such  a  morning — not  an  isolated  example  by  any 
means — lies  warm  in  the  heart  of  the  angler  :  a  memory 
that  can  never  fade,  a  treasure  of  which  the  possessor 
can  never  be  deprived. 

RICHTER  V.  MOTTL. 

F  Richter  and  Mottl  had  lived  and  worked  in  Handel’s 
day,  instead  of  the  first  conducting  at  St.  James’s 
Hall  on  Monday,  and  the  second  at  Queen’s  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  both  would  have  conducted  on  Monday  or 
on  Wednesday  at  St.  James’s  or  at  Queen’s  Hall,  and 
played  alternate  pieces  in  one  interminable  programme. 
On  one  side  of  the  hall  you  would  see  Mottl’s  men,  on 
the  other  side  Richter’s,  all  bewigged  and  carrying 
their  swords,  and  either  party  would  be  busily  engaged 
in  cheering  its  own  favourite  and  hissing  the  favourite 
of  the  other  party.  In  the  end,  perhaps,  while  those 
unpolished  barbarians  who  took  no  sporting  interest  in 
music  went  off  to  enjoy  in  quiet  the  pretty  tunes  of  some 
“Beggar’s  Opera,”  disgusted  because  Mottl  could  not 
vbe  heard  for  Richter’s  men,  nor  Richter  for  Mottl’s, 
each  side  would  draw  sword  and  seek  to  establish  the 
supremacy  of  its  favourite  by  bloodshed.  The  day  for 
such  games  has  gone  by.  Were  the  ardent  spirits  who 
fought  so  strenuously  for  Cuzzoni  or  Faustina  to  come 
back  to  the  scene  of  their  battles,  they  would  be  amazed 
to  find  famous  rivals  taking  part  in  the  same  opera 
without  creating  a  riot  in  the  theatre.  Vet  in  our 
milder  and  safer  way  we  still  practise  party  methods  in 
art.  We  still  choose  our  favourite  and  fight  in  his  (or 
her)  cause  against  all  comers.  If  we  like  Ravogli’s 
Ortruda  we  will  not  listen  with  patience  to  Olitzka’s  ; 
we  play  off  Brahms  against  Wagner  and  Wagner 
against  Brahms,  as  though  the  greatness  of  the  one 
could  possibly  affect  that  of  the  other  ;  we  are  dazzled 
by  Mottl  or  Levi,  and  no  longer  care  for  Richter,  or, 
having  learnt  to  love  Richter,  we  profess  a  sove¬ 
reign  contempt  for  these  newfangled  men;  we  cannot 
praise  a  humble  tenth-rate  Sauer  without  declaring 
him  to  be  greater  than  Paderewski.  Nay,  there 
are  critics  who,  forgetting  a  famous  utterance  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  would  “settle  the  order  of  precedency 
between  a”  Mackenzie  and  a  Parry.  Not  only  the 
quick,  but  the  dead  also,  do  we  handle  thus.  We  roam 
through  history,  setting  the  mighty  men  of  the  past  in  a 
row  like  schoolboys,  and  say  to  one,  Go  top,  you  are 
greatest :  we  will  see  to  it  that  the  world  crowns  you  ; 
and  to  another,  You  are  second.  In  the  case  of  the 
dead  there  may  be  some  excuse,  for  their  work  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  may  be  seen  in  something  approaching  true  per¬ 
spective  ;  and  we  cannot  live  without  some  clear,  if  rough 
.and  in  detail  inaccurate,  diagram  of  the  relative  values  of 
their  various  achievements.  But  togivegreatlivingartists 
their  places  is  ridiculous  and  unnecessary;  for  they  can¬ 
not  be  judged,  and  the  time  is  not  come  to  judge  them  ; 
and  to  elevate  one  by  the  usual  plan  of  putting  the  others 
down  introduces  into  art  an  element  that  is  always 
deleterious.  For  instance,  after  we  have  swept  away 
the  Mackenzies  and  Henschels,  and  the  Academics  and 
charlatans,  there  remain  before  the  British  public  at  this 
time  four  great  conductors  of  whom  it  is  foolish  to  say 
that  one  comes  before  or  after  the  others.  Richter  and 
Manns,  Levi  and  Mottl :  each  has  his  supreme  merits, 
each  his  failings,  each  can  give  us  what  the  others 
cannot  give  ;  and  seeing  that  the  concert-room  is  neither 
a  racecourse  nor  a  boxing-booth  at  a  fair,  it  might  be 
just  as  well  not  to  compare  the  incomparable.  We 
critics  have  greatly  sinned  in  this  matter,  and  I  say  it 
with  a  guilty  sense  of  being  by  no  means  least  amongst 
the  sinners.  Richter  and  Mottl  have  been  our  especial 
prey  ;  and  yet  we  might  easily  know  that,  apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  respective  statures  of 


two  such  men,  their  essential  qualities — the  men  in 
their  quiddity,  as  Lamb  would  say — are  so  different  that 
comparison  is  preposterous.  Who,  indeed,  would  com¬ 
pare  the  rose  with  the  nightingale  ? 

One  may  indeed,  at  the  risk  of  becoming  platitudinous, 
show  how  the  nightingale  differs  from  the  rose,  though 
both  are  charming ;  and  that  is  all  I  would  do  with  Richter 
and  Mottl.  Richter  is  a  trifle  substantial  to  be  regarded 
either  as  rose  or  nightingale  ;  and  impressive  rather  than 
charming  is  the  word  one  would  choose  to  describe  his 
playing  as  well  as  his  appearance.  Mottl  throws  himself 
into  the  work  of  unfolding  his  personality  with  a  careless 
pagan  joy  ;  but  to  Richter  music  is  sacred,  and  he  con¬ 
ducts  with  a  high  and  solemn  religious  fervour,  like  one 
who  interprets  a  revelation  of  great  moment  to  mankind. 
To  make  you  feel  deeply  the  emotional  content  of  the 
piece  he  plays  is  his  purpose,  and  to  it  he  sacrifices 
all  petty  detail.  His  grasp  is  immense  ;  he  holds  a 
Beethoven  symphony,  as  Mr.  MacCarthy  the  Liberal 
Party,  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  ;  and  he  plays  it  with  a 
unique  sense  of  proportion,  giving  no  part  more  and 
none  less  than  its  just  degree  of  prominence.  A  small 
man  can  never  deny  himself  the  delight  of  throwing 
infinite  expression  into  this  or  that  bar,  without  thinking 
of  its  relation  to  the  whole  composition  ;  but  above  all 
things  Richter  hates  the  patchiness  that  results  from 
this  piecemeal  mode  of  interpretation.  Consequently  a 
marvellous  breadth  pervades  his  playing  ;  in  the  most 
vehement  passages  there  is  in  it  a  wonderful  sanity,  a 
serene  stateliness  that  comes  of  massive  strength  ;  it 

never  falls  below  dignity,  even  if -  But  here  I  touch 

upon  the  great  defect  of  Richter’s  great  quality.  He 
attains  a  constant  elevated  level  partly  by  filling  up  the 
valleys,  partly  by  lopping  off  the  tallest  mountain  peaks. 
He  moves  you  deeply  in  a  Beethoven  symphony,  and 
from  first  bar  to  last  there  comes  no  anticlimactic 
moment,  unless,  as  on  Monday  night,  in  the  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony,  the  anticlimax  comes  through  one  expecting  more 
than  he  puts  into  the  slow  movement.  When  he  plays 
Beethoven  that  rarely  occurs,  and  the  fault  lies  mainly 
with  the  listener  who  wishes  to  have  the  majesty  Richter 
gets  in  the  Finale  with  the  passionate  intensity  Mottl  gets 
in  the  slow  movement.  But  when  he  plays  Wagner,  espe¬ 
cially  such  pieces  as  the  “Tristan”  prelude,  Richter  never 
lets  the  music  make  its  full  and  proper  (or,  if  you  like, 
improper)  effect,  simply  because  he  dare  not,  like  Mottl, 
allow  the  passion  to  mount  to  its  highest  pitch.  Yet, 
though  I  love  to  be  carried  aloft  by  Mottl,  I  confess 
that  my  fondness  for  Richter  is  quite  as  strong.  If 
Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie  had  his  own  way,  if  all  the  “  new” 
critics  had  been  tried  by  the  “Associated  Board,”  and, 
being  found  guilty,  were  to  meet  their  doom  at  eight  on 
Tuesday  morning,  which  of  the  twain  would  I  desire  to 
hear  for  the  last  time  on  Monday  night  ?  Probably 
Richter.  In  his  way  he  plays  as  well  as  Mottl,  and  he 
misses  fire  less  frequently,  and  it  would  be  horrible 
to  be  disappointed  on  such  a  poignant  occasion. 
Besides,  the  very  name  Richter  calls  up  pleasurable 
recollections  of  joyous  old  times  when  a  symphony 
could  scarcely  be  heard  in  London  except  at  his  concerts. 
He  bore  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day  in  England. 
After  he  trained  our  English  bandsmen  it  was  easy  for 
Mottl  and  Levi  to  come  across  and  give  magnificent  con¬ 
certs  with  shorter  rehearsals  than  Richter’s  used  to  be  ; 
after  he  trained  our  English  audiences  they  easily  appre¬ 
ciated  Levi  and  Mottl  at  a  first  hearing. 

An  artist  of  the  Richter  type  might  have  appeared  in 
any  period  of  the  Christian  era,  but  no  other  century 
than  this  nineteenth  could  bring  forth  a  Mottl.  He  is 
pagan  artist  and  nothing  but  pagan  artist ;  life  to  him 
means  the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  and  probably 
nothing  else  besides.  He  is  modern  to  the  core,  there 
lingers  about  him  no  faintest  trace  of  the  old  German 
Capellmeister.  Round  Richter  you  see  a  halo  of  re¬ 
spectability,  an  air  of  solid  worth  ;  you  would  without 
hesitation  choose  him  as  your  family  conductor,  if  you 
needed  one.  But  you  would  no  more  dream  of  offering 
Mottl  such  a  domestic  post  than  of  asking  Whistler  to 
become  your  family  solicitor.  Mottl’s  enormous  energy, 
his  almost  superhuman  vitality,  his  joy  in  excess  of 
colour,  light,  splendour,  and  passion,  stamp  him  as 
representative  of  the  healthful  side,  as  distinguished 
from  the  decadent  side,  of  our  time.  He  plays  utterly 
without  conscience,  and  does  nothing  because  he  thinks 
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he  ought  to  do  it.  That  is  to  say,  he  never  interprets  : 
the  master-works  are  simply  his  opportunities  of  talking 
about  himself.  He  fetches  out  what  he  loves,  and  what 
he  does  not  love  he  leaves  untouched.  He  happens  to 
love  everything  in  Wagner — -indeed,  his  personality  is  as 
Wagnerian  as  Wagner’s  own — and  he  gets  the  last 
inch  of  effect  out  of  Wagner’s  music  ;  but  as  he  only 
likes  what  is  Wagnerian  in  Beethoven  he  converts  the 
Fifth  Symphony  or  “Leonora”  overture  into  pieces 
written  by  Wagner  when  the  mood  was  not  on  him. 
On  Wednesday,  when  Queen’s  Hall  was  packed  to  hear 
him,  Mottl  nearly  made  the  second  act  of  the  “  Flying 
Dutchman  ”  tolerable,  though  it  is  hopelessly  unfit  for 
concert  performance  ;  and  after  playing  superbly  through 
the  first  part  of  the  last  act  of  the  “  Gotterdammerung,” 
he  wound  up  with  a  rendering  of  the  Funeral  March 
that  will  remain  in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  it 
as  the  high-water  mark  of  Wagner  playing.  He  aban¬ 
doned  himself  to  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  and  with¬ 
out  any  restraining  sense  of  responsibility  played  as  an 
archangel  might  extemporize  divine  melodies  ;  and  so 
irresistible  was  his  exaltation,  so  dominating  his  per¬ 
sonality,  that  if  you  ask  me  how  Mr.  Bispham  and  the 
rest  sang,  I  really  cannot  tell  you,  for  they  subsided  into 
the  background,  eclipsed. 

How,  then,  can  you  compare  this  nineteenth-century, 
pagan,  personal  Mottl  with  the  majestic,  conscientious, 
impersonal  Richter?  Of  course  it  is  sufficient  for  some 
critics  that  both  men  play  the  orchestra;  but,  as  Dr. 
Macgregor  said  the  other  night,  “That  is  not  good 
enough  for  me.”  They  are  as  far  apart  as  the  nightin¬ 
gale  is  from  the  rose,  to  conclude  with  that  prepos¬ 
terously  inappropriate  simile — which  has,  however, 
carried  me  through.  J.  F.  R. 

A  NEW  LADY  MACBETH  AND  A  NEW 
MRS.  EBBSMITH. 

1  AST  Saturday  evening  found  me  lurking,  an  un- 

'  invited  guest,  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  giving  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  another  trial  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Olga  Nethersole.  This  time  I  carefully 
regulated  the  dose,  coming  late  for  the  preliminary 
explanations,  and  hurrying  home  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  when  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  had  put  her  fine  dress 
on,  and  was  beginning  to  work  up  towards  the  stove. 

[  cannot  say  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  ;  for  the  play 
bored  me  more  than  ever  ;  but  I  perceived  better  than  I 
did  before  that  the  fault  was  not  altogether  Mr.  Pinero’s. 
The  interest  of  the  first  act  depends  on  Mrs.  Thorpe 
really  affecting  and  interesting  her  audience  in  her  scene 
with  Agnes.  Miss  Ellice  Jeffries  fails  to  do  this.  I  do 
not  blame  her,  just  as  I  should  not  blame  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey  if  he  were  cast  for  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  and 
played  it  somewhat  disappointingly.  On  the  contrary, 

E  congratulate  her  on  her  hopeless  incapacity  to  per¬ 
suade  us  that  she  is  the  victim  of  an  unhappy  marriage, 
or  that  she  lives  in  a  dreary  country  rectory  where  she 
walks  like  a  ghost  about  her  dead  child’s  room  in  the 
intervals  of  housekeeping  for  her  parson  brother.  She 
has  obviously  not  a  scrap  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  her 
whole  disposition  ;  and  that  Mr.  Pinero  should  have 
cast  her  for  such  business  in  a  part  on  which  his  whole 
first  act  and  a  good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  play  depends, 
suggests  that  his  experience  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  all  his  characters  fitted  in  a  metropolis  which 
has  more  theatres  than  companies  is  making  him  reck¬ 
less.  The  impression  left  is  that  the  scene  between 
Agnes  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  is  tedious  and  colourless,  and 
that  between  Agnes  and  the  Duke  biting  and  full  of 
character.  But  really  one  scene  is  as  good  as  the  other  ; 
only  Mr.  Hare’s  Duke  of  St.  Olpherts  is  a  consummate 
piece  of  acting,  whilst  Miss  Jeffries’  Mrs.  Thorpe  is  at 
best  a  graceful  evasion  of  an  impossible  task.  This  was 
less  noticeable  before,  because  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
counted  for  so  much  in  both  scenes  that  the  second 
factor  in  them  mattered  less.  With  Miss  Nethersole, 
who  failed  to  touch  the  character  of  Agnes  at  any  point 
as  far  as  I  witnessed  her  performance,  it  mattered  a 
great  deal.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Miss  Nethersole 
pulled  the  bible  out  of  the  stove,  and  played  all  the 
“  emotional-”  scenes  as  well  as  Mrs.  Campbell  or  any 
one  else  could  play  them  ;  but  certainly  in  the  first  two 
acts,  where  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  not  yet  reduced  to  a 


mere  phase  of  hysteria,  is  a  self-possessed  individual 
character,  Miss  Nethersole  gave  us  nothing  but 
the  stage  fashion  of  the  day  in  a  very  accentuated 
and  conscious  manner.  Mrs.  Campbell’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  doing  anything  surely  and  swiftly 
with  her  hands  whilst  she  is  acting,  preoccupation 
seeming  an  embarrassment  unknown  to  her,  is  a  personal 
peculiarity  which  cannot  reasonably  be  demanded  from 
her  competitors.  But  Miss  Nethersole  seems  to  set  a 
positive  value  on  such  preoccupation.  When  she  pretends 
to  darn  a  stocking  she  brings  it  down  to  the  footlights, 
and  poses  in  profile  with  the  stockinged  hand  raised 
above  the  level  of  her  head.  She  touches  nothing  with¬ 
out  first  poising  her  hand  above  it  like  a  bird  about  to 
alight,  or  a  pianist’s  fingers  descending  on  a  chord.  She 
cannot  even  take  up  the  box  containing  the  rich  dress 
to  bundle  it  off  into  the  next  room,  without  disposing 
her  hands  round  it  with  an  unmistakable  reference  to 
the  conventional  laws  of  grace.  The  effect  in  these  first 
two  acts,  throughout  which  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  is  supposed 
to  be  setting  Lucas  Cleeve’s  teeth  on  edge  at  every  turn 
by  her  businesslike  ways,  plain  dress,  and  impatience  of 
the  effects  that  charm  the  voluptuary,  may  be  imagined. 
The  change  of  dress,  with  which  Mrs.  Campbell  achieved 
such  a  very  startling  effect,  produced  hardly  any  with 
Miss  Nethersole,  and  would  have  produced  none  but 
for  the  dialogue  ;  for  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  had  been  so 
obviously  concerned  all  through  with  the  effect  of  her 
attitudes,  that  one  quite  expected  that  she  would  not 
neglect  herself  when  it  came  to  dressing  for  dinner. 
The  “Trafalgar  Squaring”  of  the  Duke,  a  complete 
success  on  Mr.  Hare’s  part,  was  a  complete  failure  on 
Miss  Nethersole’s.  Mrs.  Campbell  caught  the  right 
platform  tone  of  political  invective  and  contemptuous 
social  criticism  to  perfection  :  Miss  Nethersole  made  the 
speech  an  emotional  outburst,  flying  out  at  the  Duke 
exactly  as,  in  a  melodrama,  she  would  have  flown  out 
at  the  villain  who  had  betrayed  her.  My  inference  is 
that  Miss  Nethersole  has  force  and  emotion  without  sense 
of  character.  With  force  and  emotion,  and  an  interesting 
and  plastic  person,  one  can  play  “  the  heroine  ”  under  a 
hundred  different  names  with  entire  success.  But  the 
individualized  heroine  is  another  matter ;  and  that  is 
where  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  comes  in. 

It  is  usual  to  describe  Mr.  Hare  as  an  actor  who  does 
not  do  himself  justice  on  first  nights  because  he  is 
nervous.  His  Duke  of  St.  Olpherts  is  certainly  not  an 
instance  of  this.  It  is  still  capital  ;  but  compared  to 
his  superb  performance  on  the  first  night,  it  is  minced 
in  diction  and  almost  off-hand  in  deportment.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  is 
only  less  out  of  place  as  Lucas  Cleeve  than  Miss  Jeffries 
as  Mrs.  Thorpe.  In  contrast  to  the  cool  intensity  of 
Mrs.  Campbell,  his  strong,  resolute  manner,  slackened 
as  much  as  he  could  slacken  it,  barely  passed  muster  on 
the  first  night  as  the  manner  of  the  weak  neurotic 
creature  described  by  the  Duke.  But  with  Miss  Nether¬ 
sole,  whose  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  is  really  not  Mrs.  Ebbsmith 
at  all,  but  a  female  Lucas  Cleeve,  even  that  faint  scrap 
of  illusion  vanishes,  and  is  replaced  by  a  contrast  of 
personal  style  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  character 
relationship  which  is  the  subject  of  the  drama.  I  still 
do  not  think  “The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith”  could 
be  made  a  good  play  by  anything  short  of  treating 
Agnes’s  sudden  resolution  to  make  Lucas  fall  in  love 
with  her  as  a  comedy  motive  (as  it  essentially  is),  and 
getting  rid  of  the  claptrap  about  the  bible,  finishing  the 
play  with  Lucas’s  discovery  that  his  wife  is  quite  as 
good  a  woman  as  he  could  stand  life  with,  and  possibly — 
though  on  this  I  do  not  insist — with  Agnes’s  return  to  the 
political  platform  as  the  Radical  Duchess  of  St.  Olpherts. 
But  I  am  at  least  quite  convinced  now  that  the  play  as 
it  stands  would  be  much  more  interesting  if  the  other 
characters  were  only  half  as  appropriately  impersonated 
as  the  Duke  of  St.  Olpherts  is  by  Mr.  Hare,  or  as  Mrs. 
Ebbsmith  was  by  Mrs.  Campbell. 

By  the  way,  I  have  received  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  by 
Mr.  H.  Schiitz  Wilson,  entitled  “The  Notorious  Mrs. 
Ebbsmith,”  published  by  Messrs.  Bickers.  My  opinion 
being  thus  challenged,  I  cheerfully  acknowledge  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  pamphlet,  from  my  point  of  view, 
as  the  worst  pamphlet  I  ever  read  on  any  subject  what¬ 
soever.  That,  however,  is  only  a  way  of  saying  that  I 
cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Schiitz  Wilson.  The  difference 
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may  be  my  fault  as  well  as  my  misfortune.  He  accepts 
the  play  as  a  great  “spiritual  tragedy,”  and  considers 
that  the  casting  of  it  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  was  perfect 
in  every  part.  And  so,  as  he  says,  “  Farewell,  Agnes  ! 
and  may  all  good  go  with  you  in  the  future.  After  all, 
you  did  not  burn  the  book.” 

Readers  who  have  noticed  the  heading  of  this 
article  may  possibly  want  to  know  what  Lady  Macbeth 
has  to  do  with  it.  Well,  I  have  discovered  a  new  Lady 
Macbeth.  It  is  one  of  my  eccentricities  to  be  old- 
fashioned  in  my  artistic  tastes.  For  instance,  I  am 
fond — unaffectedly  fond — of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  I  do 
nor  mean  actor-manager’s  editions  and  revivals  ;  I  mean 
the  plays  as  Shakespeare  wrote  them,  played  straight 
through  line  by  line  and  scene  by  scene  as  nearly  as 
possible  under  the  conditions  of  representation  for  which 
they  were  designed.  I  have  seen  the  suburban  amateurs 
of  the  Shakespeare  Reading  Society,  seated  like  Christy 
minstrels  on  the  platform  of  the  lecture  hall  at  the  London 
Institution,  produce,  at  a  moderate  computation,  about 
sixty-six  times  as  much  effect  by  reading  straight 
through  “Much  Ado  About  Nothing”  as  Mr.  Irving 
with  his  expensively  mounted  and  superlatively  dull 
Lyceum  version.  When  these  same  amateurs  invited 
me  to  a  regular  stage  performance  of  “  Macbeth  ” 
in  aid  of  the  Siddons  Memorial  Fund,  I  went,  not 
for  the  sake  of  Sarah  the  Respectable,  whose  great 
memory  can  take  care  of  itself  (how  much  fresher  it  is, 
by  the  way,  than  those  of  many  writers  and  painters  of 
her  day,  though  no  actor  ever  makes  a  speech  without 
complaining  that  he  is  cheated  out  of  the  immortality 
every  other  sort  of  artist  enjoys  ! ),  but  simply 
because  I  wanted  to  see  “  Macbeth.”  Mind,  I  am  no 
admirer  of  the  Elizabethan  school.  When  Mr.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  whose  collected  essays  on  the  English 
drama  I  am  now  engaged  in  reading,  says:  “Surely 
the  crowning  glory  of  our  nation  is  our  Shakespeare  ; 
and  remember  he  was  one  of  a  great  school,”  I  almost 
burst  with  the  intensity  of  my  repudiation  of  the  second 
clause  in  that  utterance.  What  Shakespeare  got  from 
his  “  school  ”  was  the  insane  and  hideous  rhetoric  which 
is  all  that  he  has  in  common  with  Jonson,  Webster,  and 
the  whole  crew  of  insufferable  bunglers  and  dullards 
whose  work  stands  out  as  vile  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  every  art  was  corrupted  to 
the  marrow  by  the  orgie  called  the  Renaissance,  which 
was  nothing  but  the  vulgar  exploitation  in  the  artistic 
professions  of  the  territory  won  by  the  Protestant 
movement.  The  leaders  of  that  great  self-assertion 
of  the  growing  spirit  of  man  were  dead  long  before 
the  Elizabethan  literary  rabble  became  conscious  that 
“  ideas  ”  were  in  fashion,  and  that  any  author  who  could 
gather  a  cheap  stock  of  them  from  murder,  lust  and 
obscenity,  and  formulate  them  in  rhetorical  blank  verse, 
might  make  the  stage  pestiferous  with  plays  that  have 
no  ray  of  noble  feeling,  no  touch  of  faith,  beauty,  or 
even  common  kindness  in  them  from  beginning  to  end. 
I  really  cannot  keep  my  temper  over  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  and  the  Renaissance  ;  nor  would  I  if  I  could. 
The  generation  which  admired  them  equally  admired  the 
pictures  of  Guido,  Giulio  Romano,  Domenichino,  and 
the  Carracci  ;  and  I  trust  it  is  not  nowadays  necessary 
to  offer  any  further  samples  of  its  folly.  A  masterpiece 
by  Carracci — say  the  smirking  Susanna  in  the  National 
Gallery — would  not  fetch  seven  pounds  ten  at  Christie’s 
to-day ;  but  our  literary  men,  always  fifty  years 
behind  their  time  because  they  never  look  at  any¬ 
thing  nor  listen  to  anything,  but  go  on  working  up 
what  they  learnt  in  their  boyhood  when  they  read  books 
instead  of  writing  them,  still  serve  up  Charles  Lamb’s 
hobby,  and  please  themselves  by  observing  that  Cyril 
Tourneur  could  turn  out  pretty  pairs  of  lines  and  string 
them  monotonously  together,  or  that  Greene  had  a 
genuine  groatsworth  of  popular  wit,  or  that  Marlowe, 
who  was  perhaps  good  enough  to  make  it  possible  rto 
believe  that  if  he  had  been  born  thirty  years  ago  he  might 
now  have  been  a  tolerable  imitator  of  Mr.  Rudyard 
Kipling,  dealt  in  a  single  special  quality  of  “  mighty 
line.”  On  the  strength  of  these  discoveries,  they  keep 
up  the  tradition  that  these  men  were  slightly  inferior 
Shakespeares.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are,  indeed, 
sometimes  cited  as  hardly  inferior  ;  but  I  will  not  go 
into  that.  I  could  not  do  justice  to  it  in  moderate 
language. 

As  to  this  performance  of  “  Macbeth  ”  at  St.  George’s 
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Hall,  of  course  it  was,  from  the  ordinary  professional 
standpoint,  a  very  bad  one.  I  say  this  because 
I  well  know  what  happens  to  a  critic  when  he  incau¬ 
tiously  praises  an  amateur.  He  gets  by  the  next  post 
a  letter  in  the  following  terms:  “Dear  Sir, — I  am 
perhaps  transgressing  the  bounds  of  etiquette  in  writing 
privately  to  you  ;  but  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
that  your  kind  notice  of  my  performance  as  Guildenstem 
has  encouraged  me  to  take  a  step  which  I  have  long 
been  meditating.  I  have  resigned  my  position  as. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  a  view  to  adopt¬ 
ing  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  trust  that  the  result 
may  justify  your  too  favourable  opinion  of  my  humble 
powers.”  Therefore  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  that  I  do  not  recommend  any  member  of  the 
“  Macbeth  ”  cast  to  go  on  the  stage.  The  three  witches. 
Miss  Florence  Bourne,  Miss  Longvil,  and  Miss  Munro, 
were  as  good  as  any  three  witches  I  ever  saw  ;  but  the 
impersonation  of  witches,  as  a  profession,  is  almost  as 
precarious  as  the  provision  of  smoked  glasses  for  look¬ 
ing  at  eclipses  through.  Macduff  was  bad  :  I  am  not 
sure  that  with  his  natural  advantages  he  could  very 
easily  have  been  worse  ;  but  still,  if  he  feels  himself 
driven  to  some  artistic  career  by  a  radical  aversion  to 
earning  an  honest  livelihood,  and  is  prepared  for  a  hard 
apprenticeship  of  twenty  years  in  mastering  the  art  of 
the  stage — for  that  period  still  holds  as  good  as  when 
Talma  prescribed  it — he  can  become  an  actor  if  he  likes. 
As  to  Lady  Macbeth,  she,  too,  was  bad  ;  but  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  unless  she  at  once  resolutely  marries  some 
rich  gentleman  who  disapproves  of  the  theatre  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  she  will  not  be  able  to  keep  herself  off  the  stage. 
She  is  as  handsome  as  Miss  Neilson  ;  and  she  can  hold 
an  audience  whilst  she  is  doing  everything  wrongly. 
The  murder  scene  was  not  very  good,  because  Macbeth- 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Irish  fiddler  who,  when 
Ole  Bull  asked  him  whether  he  played  by  ear  or  from 
notes,  replied  that  he  played  “by  main  strength  and 
you  cannot  get  the  brooding  horror  of  the  dagger 
scene  by  that  method.  Besides,  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy — 
that  is  the  lady’s  name  as  given  in  my  programme — is 
happily  too  young  to  conceive  ambition  and  murder,  or 
the  temptation  of  a  husband  with  a  sickly  conscience,  as 
realities  :  they  are  to  her  delicious  excitements  of  the 
imagination,  with  a  beautiful,  splendid  terror  about 
them,  to  be  conveyed  by  strenuous  pose,  and  flashing 
eye,  and  indomitable  bearing.  She  went  at  them  bravely 
in  this  spirit ;  and  they  came  off  more  or  less  happily  as 
her  instinct  and  courage  helped  her,  or  her  skill  failed, 
her.  The  banquet  scene  and  the  sleep-walking  scene,, 
which  are  the  easiest  passages  in  the  part  technically  to 
a  lady  with  the  requisite  pluck  and  personal  fascination, 
were  quite  successful  ;  and  if  the  earlier  scenes  were 
immature,  unskilful,  and  entirely  artificial  and  rhetorical 
in  their  conception,  still,  they  were  very  nearly  thrilling. 
In  short,  I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy 
play  again.  I  venture  on  the  responsibility  of  saying 
that  her  Lady  Macbeth  was  a  highly  promising  perform¬ 
ance,  and  that  some  years  of  hard  work  would  make  her  a 
valuable  recruit  to  the  London  stage.  And  with  that 
very  rash  remark  I  will  leave  “  Macbeth,”  with  a  fervent 
wish  that  Mr.  Pinero,  Mr.  Grundy,  and  Monsieur  Sardou 
could  be  persuaded  to  learn  from  it  how  to  write  a  play 
without  wasting  the  first  hour  of  the  performance  in 
tediously  explaining  its  “construction.”  They  really  are 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  Scribe  was  cleverer  than 
Shakespeare.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

HE  Money  Market  has  not  been  affected  by  the 
Stock  Exchange  Settlement.  The  Bank  rate  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  Short  loans  were  freely  negotiated 
at  £  per  cent,  whilst  most  of  the  advances  to  the  Stock 
Exchange  were  made  at  ij  to  2  per  cent.  In  speculative 
stocks  higher  rates  were  obtained.  There  was  much 
less  inclination  to  lend  money  in  the  Mining  Market, 
where  10  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  as  much  as  20  per 
cent,  was  charged. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange,  prices  have  generally  ruled 
very  flat  during  the  week.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
depression  in  the  South  African  Market,  which  was 
increased  by  the  decision  of  the  two  leading  banking 
establishments  in  Scotland  to  discontinue  loans  on 
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South  African  mining  securities.  A  large  quantity  of 
■stock  was  in  consequence  thrown  upon  the  market. 

The  market  for  Home  Government  Securities  has 
again  been  firm,  and  a  further  advance  has  taken  place 
an  consols.  India  stock  is  also  higher  at  106,  and  the 
Three-and-a-Half  per  Cents  rose  |  to  115. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  has  been  very  strong. 
There  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  prices. 
The  American  Railway  Market,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  rather  quiet,  though  Reading  shares  have  risen, 

.as  well  as  Union  Pacifies,  Ontario,  Erie,  and  Louisville. 

The  Foreign  Market  has  remained  firm  ;  but  dealings 
have  not  been  very  active,  owing  to  the  settlement  and 
the  annual  closing  of  the  Paris  Bourse  on  Ascension  Day. 

The  Stock  Exchange  settlement  has  had  the  effect  of 
•curtailing  business  in  the  South  African  Mining  Market. 
Moreover,  the  French  Government  has  become  alarmed 
at  the  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  by  France  in 
South  African  and  Australian  Gold  Mines.  .  It  is  said 
that  a  report  from  the  French  Ambassador  in  London 
will  shortly  be  published  officially  in  Paris.  If  it  is  \\  ritten 
in  the  same  reckless  spirit  as  that  of  the  French  Consul 
at  Pretoria,  it  may  have  the  effect  of  further  checking 
•operations  on  the  Paris  Bourse. 

The  collapse  in  the  African  Market  was  cleverly  engi¬ 
neered  by  the  big  lenders  of  money.  They  lent  freely  on 
shares  like  East  Rands,  the  prospects  of  which  were 
•known  to  be  excellent,  and  in  which  there  was  accord¬ 
ingly  heavy  speculation.  The  shares  rushed  up  on 
.general  buying,  and  the  big  money-lenders  sold  bears. 
Then,  when  the  settlement  approached,  they  withdrew  all 
their  loans  and  thus  brought  about  a  fall  ;  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  operators  having  to  pay  60  or  80  per  cent  for 
.accommodation,  the  shares  fell  heavily,  and  the  money¬ 
lenders  were  able  to  buy  back  the  shares  they  had  sold 
two  pounds  higher.  This  is  what  our  American  cousins 
call  smart,  but  not  what  we  in  England  are  accustomed 
to  regard  as  honest.  Surely  the  money-lenders  might 
have  been  satisfied  with  the  high  interest  obtained.  The 
fact  is,  the  market  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  astute  money¬ 
lenders  who  can,  in  this  way,  bring  about  a  collapse 
almost  as  often  as  may  suit  their  purpose,  and  who 
■cannot  be  accused  of  dangerous  speculation,  inasmuch 
as  they  themselves  can  always  cause  the  fall  for  which 
they  have  sold  short. 

As  one  consequence  of  the  further  divergence  between 
the  precious  metals  caused  by  the  close  of  the  I  ndian  mints 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act,  the  Customs  Report 
on  the  foreign  trade  of  China  in  1894  mentions  a  decline 
in  the  import  of  cotton  goods  from  i7>400>000  pieces  in 
1890  and  18,600,000  in  1891  to  14,000,000  pieces  in  1894; 
the  cause  ascribed  being  the  obligatory  increase  of  the 
■silver  price  to  secure  an  adequate  gold  return.  A  second 
consequence  is  that  the  current  year  “  will  probably  see  at 
least  360,000  spindles,  3000  looms,  and  numerous  cotton 
gins  ready  to  operate  in  some  fifteen  mills  in  course  of 
construction  or  to  be  erected  at  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  and 
the  Yangtze  ports.”  A  third  consequence  is  the  growth 
of  an  export  trade  in  wool,  the  production  of  which  has 
increased  in  the  period  1884-94  from  4,640,000  lb. 
to  30,100,000  lb.  “Chinese  wool  is  of  low  grade  at 
present,  but  might  be  improved  to  become  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  Australian  product ;  for  the  area  of  possible 
production  in  Mongolia  is  as  vast  as  that  of  the 
Colonies  ;  and  at  the  present  price  of  gold  it  could  defy 
competition.” 

Speaking  at  Bradford,  Lord  Salisbury  asserted  that 
the  present  glut  of  money  and  the  low  rate  of  interest 
were  due  to  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government.  But 
this  explanation  is  too  far-fetched.  We  prefer  to  Lord 
Salisbury’s  statement  the  currency  explanation  offered 
by  Mr.  Balfour.  As  prices  fall  with  the  perpetual 
appreciation  of  gold,  remunerative  investments  are  very 
•difficult  to  find,  and  consequently  capital  is  accumulated 
an  banks  instead  of  dispersing  itself  in  fertilizing  streams 
over  wide  fields  of  industry. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  he  believed 
there  were  “  symptoms  of  a  rise  in  the  barometer  ”  of 
our  Commercial  prosperity.  “At  all  events,”  he  went 


on,  “  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  can  speak  with  con¬ 
fidence,  and  that  is  the  great  increase  and  improvement 
in  our  trade  with  America.  .  .  .  There  is  another 
symptom  which  to  me  is  most  satisfactory,  and  that  is 
the  immense  growth  in  the  receipts  from  the  stamp  duty. 

Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  seemed  to  approve  the  theory 
generally  held  in  the  City  that  a  series  of  fat  years  is 
usually  succeeded  by  a  series  of  lean  years,  and  that 
as  “  from  1886  to  1890  we  were  on  a  perpetually  ascend¬ 
ing  curve  of  prosperity,  so  from  1890  to  1894  we  were 
on  a  descending  curve.”  Now  the  curve  is  beginning  to 
ascend  again. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  International  Tea  Company’s  Stores,  Limited. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  acquiring,  carrying 
on,  and  largely  extending  the  well-known  business  of 
wholesale  tea,  provision,  and  food  produce  importers 
of  Messrs.  Kearley  &  Tonge,  Mitre  Square,  Aldgate, 
and  in  conjunction  therewith  their  retail  distributive 
business,  comprising  upwards  of  200  tea  and  general 
produce  stores,  established  by  them  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  under  the  name  of  the  International  Tea 
Company.  It  is  to  be  provided  with  a  capital  of 
£900,000,  divided  into  80,000  cumulative  preference 
shares  of  £5  each,  and  500,000  ordinary  shares  of  £1 
each,  and  the  profits  on  the  strength  of  which  this 
enormous  capital  is  asked  for  were  £5°>000  in  1892  and 
£60,000  in  1894.  These  profits  have  been  arrived 
at  without  providing  remuneration  to  the  partners 
or  for  income-tax,  so  it  seems  as  if  some  £50,000  or 
£60,000  a  year  profits  justifies  a  capital  ot  neatly 
£1,000,000  of  money.  But  this  is  not  to  state  the  case 
quite  fairly.  In  the  first  place  the  vendors,  Messrs. 
Kearley  &  Tonge,  as  vendors,  take  the  whole  of  the 
ordinary  shares,  and  100,000  of  the  cumulative  prefer¬ 
ence  shares  in  part  payment  for  their  businesses,  and 
the  rest  of  the  payment,  £300,000,  is  to  be  made  to  them 
in  cash,  whilst  they  hand  over  to  the  Company,  instead 
of  working  capital,  the  whole  of  the  stock-in-trade  in 
London,  at  the  stores,  or  in  transit,  which  is  said  to  have 
a  value  at  cost  price  of  over  £140,000.  This  stock-in- 
trade  will  be  the  working  capital  of  the  Company.  In 
fact,  Messrs.  Kearley  &  Tonge  allow  the  public  to  come 
into  their  business  as  holders  of  cumulative  preference 
shares  to  the  tune  of  £300,000.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  there  is  adequate  security  for  this  £300,000, 
and  we  could  afford  to  let  the  matter  rest  here  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Kearley  &  Tonge,  holding 
500,000  ordinary  shares,  may  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  work  hard  to  drive  the  value  of  the  ordinary 
shares  up  in  the  market,  and  then  dispose  of  them  to 
the  public,  who  are  slow  to  realize  that  the  profits  of  a 
business  might  better  be  characterized  as  the  rent  of 
a  manager’s  brains.  It  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  to 
find  in  such  a  prospectus  as  this  that  “  waiver  clause 
which  we  hope  will  soon  be  rendered  illegal  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  We  are  informed  that  the  promoters  of 
this  Company  are  the  Messrs.  O  Hagan,  whom  we 
heard  of  some  years  ago  in  connection  with  Chicago 
breweries  and  other  enterprises,  which  were  certainly 
not  under-capitalized.  In  view  of  the  excessive  capital¬ 
ization  of  this  concern,  we  wish  that  the  O  Hagans  had 
confined  their  energies  to  American  industries. 

Crcesus  South  United  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  cutting-up  ot 
Hannan’s  “  Find,”  though  we  are  still  without  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  as  to  its  having  been  such  a  remarkable 

“find”  as  industrious  company-promoters  try  to  make 

out.  It  has  scarcely  proved  valuable  to  the  poor  in¬ 
vestor,  at  all  events.  Ihe  C  rcesus  South  United  Gold. 
Mines,  Limited,  has  a  capital  of  £120,000  (£95,000^ 
which  goes  to  the  vendors),  and  the  prospectus  contains 
the  usual  flowery  statements  concerning  the  “  rich¬ 
ness  ”  of  other  properties  which  the  claims  to  be  acquired 
by  this  Company  are  said  to  “  adjoin.”  It  is  useless  to 
continue  to  criticize  in  detail  such  schemes  as.  these. 
Every  word  that  we  have  written  in  the  past  in  con¬ 
demnation  of  reckless  West  Australian  promotion  might 
be  very  fairly  applied  to  three  out  of  every  four  of  the 
Coolgardie  issues  which  week  by  week  are  brought 
before  the  public.  This  Crcesus  United  Gold  Mines, 
Limited,  we  understand,  is  promoted  by  a  Mr.  N.  J.  H. 
Schotborgh,  of  52  New  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  who  was 
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connected  with  the  Prepayment  Gas  Meter  Company, 
which  met  such  pertinent  criticism  in  the  penny  press  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

Mainland  Consols,  Limited. 

(The  F.  A.  Thomson  Group.) 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  this  Company  came 
out  we  saw  reason  to  criticize  it  adversely,  and  to  warn 
our  readers  not  to  buy  its  shares,  at  any  rate  as  an  in¬ 
vestment.  Mr.  F.  A.  Thompson,  who  was  connected 
with  the  promotion  of  this  and  a  dozen  other  companies 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  wrote  to  us  eulogizing  the 
prospects  of  the  mine  :  we  printed  his  letter,  but  remained 
of  the  same  opinion.  On  Wednesday  the  statutory  general 
meeting  of  this  Company  was  held  at  Winchester  House, 
the  Hon.  Howard  Spensley  (the  chairman)  presiding. 
He  read  lengthy  reports  from  the  pen  of  the  mining 
engineer  (under  date  25  March),  which  contained 
accounts  of  “  prospecting  a  bar  in  the  top  south  level,” 
and  similar  luminous  information  ;  he  read  a  cablegram 
which  was  as  informative  as  possible  without  being 
very  encouraging,  and  then  he  concluded  :  “We  have 
no  news  beyond  the  fact  that  we  are  doing  our  best,  and 
I  trust  that  at  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  I  hope  to 
see  you  all,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  state  to  you 
what  I  firmly  believe — namely,  that  we  not  only  have  a 
valuable  property,  but  that  we  are  able  to  give  you  a 
most  substantial  dividend.” 

Mr.  Whitaker  Wright,  who  was,  we  believe,  closely 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  the  Mainland  Consols, 
also  spoke,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  showed  himself 
very  much  bolder  than  the  chairman.  “  The  Mainland,” 
he  said,  “  had  produced  specimen  ore  running  to 
thousands  of  ounces  per  ton — ^36,000  having  already 
been  produced  of  such  high-grade  ore — the  property, 
nevertheless,  was  not  a  specimen  mine,  but  had  an 
unlimited  quantity  of  ore  that  would  run  5  oz.  per  ton.” 
What  does  Mr.  Wright  mean  by  making  such  state¬ 
ments  ?  According  to  the  report  in  the  Financial  News 
he  talks  as  if  ^36,000  had  been  already  produced.  If 
so,,  why  have  not  the  directors  already  declared  a 
dividend  ?  His  further  statement  that  there  is  an 
“unlimited  quantity”  of  ore  which  will  run  5  oz.  to 
the  ton  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  incredible.  Even  Mr. 
Wbitaker  Wright  can  only  judge  of  what  is  limited,  but 
when  the  next  meeting  of  this  Company  takes  place  we 
shall  refer  again  to  this  statement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

OLD  JAPAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  21  May,  1895. 

IK) — Events  crowd  upon  each  other  so  rapidly,  and 
Japanese  civilization  has  progressed  so  fast,  that  most 
people  had  probably  forgotten  the  very  name  of  the  port 
at  which  Li  Hung-chang  was  lately  shot  and  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  China  was  dictated.  Yet  Shimonoseki 
earned  some  notoriety  in  the  days  when  the  great  feudal 
lords  were  refusing  to  recognize  the  treaties  that  had 
just  been  negotiated  by  the  Tycoon. 

There  has  just  died,  for  instance,  at  Amsterdam,  Vice- 
Admiral  Jonkheer  van  Casembroot,  who  was  known 
in  Holland  as  “  the  hero  of  Shimonoseki.”  Van 
Casembroot,  while  commanding,  in  1863,  the  Dutch 
frigate  Medusa ,  was  ordered  to  take  the  Dutch  Consul- 
General  from  Nagasaki  to  Yokohama.  Shimonoseki, 
which  is  situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  famous 
Inland  Sea,  belonged  then,  I  think,  to  the  Prince  of 
Nangato,  who  conceived  that  the  possession  gave  him 
right  and  power  to  close  the  passage.  The  Medusa ,  on 
her  way  back,  was  fired  at,  accordingly,  by  the  shore 
batteries  with  the  support  of  two  Japanese  men-of-war. 
Van  Casembroot  was  wounded,  and  his  ship  set  on  fire 
in  two  places  ;  but  he  persisted,  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
passage,  and  was  rewarded  with  much  distinction  by 
his  Government. 

Holland  would  hardly  have  let  the  assault  go  un¬ 
punished;  but  the  Prince’s  idiosyncrasy  soon  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  others  ;  and  a  squadron,  of  which 
English  ships  formed  the  larger  part,  found  it  necessary 
to  put  his  assumed  right  to  the  proof.  The  batteries 


were  bombarded,  and  a  landing  party  of  marines  and 
bluejackets  completed  the  lesson. 

It  was  a  time  when  all  Japan  was  still  in  a  ferment 
at  foreign  intrusion,  and  the  division  of  parties  which 
was  to  eventuate  in  civil  war  was  at  its  height.  The 
Samurai  class  still  customarily  wore  their  two  swords, 
and  were  prone  to  use  them  on  foreigners  who  came 
between  the  wind  and  their  nobility.  Richardson,  for 
instance,  had  just  been  murdered  on  the  Tokaido  by 
the  followers  of  the  great  Satsuma  daimio ,  Shimadzu 
Saburo.  It  was  a  time  when  the  feudal  princes  were 
still  bound  to  pass  a  period  of  the  year  at  Tokio,  and  Shr- 
madzu  was  returning  from  one  of  these  enforced  resi¬ 
dences — marching,  like  another  Warwick,  with  20,000 
retainers.  Richardson,  with  two  other  Englishmen  and 
an  English  lady,  was  out  riding  along  the  Tokaido,  as 
the  high  roadis  calledwhich  runs  from  the  capital  towards 
Yokohama  and  along  the  coast.  They  met  this  great  pro¬ 
cession,  which  was  marching  wfith  an  advanced  guard, 
projecting  like  two  horns  on  either  side  of  the  road.  It 
might  have  been  wiser,  possibly,  to  turn  back,  for  the 
temper  of  the  sworded  men  was  uncertain.  But  the  Eng¬ 
lish  party,  anticipating  no  particular  danger,  kept  on,  till, 
just  as  they  reached  thegreat^«?>wzb’jpalanquin,  a  retainer 
who  was  marching  alongside  it  darted  out  and  slashed 
Richardson  across  the  body,  inflicting  a  wound  through 
which  his  bowels  protruded.  Turning  their  horses' 
heads  to  fly,  the  party  found  themselves  hemmed  in  by 
the  leading  files,  which  had  curled  round  their  rear 
and  attacked  them  with  sword  and  spear.  Richardson 
received  another  cut,  which  nearly  severed  his  arm;  one 
of  his  companions  received  a  similar  wound  ;  the  other 
received  three  spear  thrusts  which  stopped  within  an  acs- 
of  being  fatal.  The  lady,  curiously  enough,  was  the  only 
one  who  escaped  unhurt :  her  hat  was  cut  through,  but 
she  got  off  without  a  wound.  Eventually  they  broke 
through,  and  got  away  by  their  horses’  speed.  Cut 
to  pieces  as  he  was,  Richardson’s  splendid  physique 
enabled  him  to  retain  life  and  keep  his  seat  for  nearly 
a  mile.  Eventually,  however,  he  fell  ;  and  the  arrival 
of  his  horse,  riderless  and  fearfully  wounded  too, 
gave  the  first  indication  that  anything  was  wrong. 
The  lady  arrived  soon  after,  and  pointed  the  news. 
The  other  two  men  only  got  as  far  as  the  American 
Legation,  where  they  were  sheltered  and  their  wound's 
tended.  A  party  of  foreigners  started  at  once  to  look, 
for  Richardson,  and  found  him  lying  dead.  It  appeared, 
from  what  was  afterwards  learned  from  the  natives, 
that  when  he  fell  off  his  horse  he  made  signs  for  water, 
which  they  brought  him  ;  and  he  lay  there  till  the  Sat¬ 
suma  men  came  up.  They  chivalrously  began  another 
attack  on  the  dying  man  ;  and  his  hands,  which  he 
had  feebly  raised  to  protect  his  head,  were  found  hang- 
ing  by  shreds.  One  at  last  seized  him  by  the  beard, 
drew  his  head  back,  and  cut  his  throat. 

Times  have  changed  since.  The  whole  political  and  j 
social  constitution  of  Japan  has  been  changed  :  the  two 
swords  are  no  longer  worn,  and  the  famous  drawing 
cut  is  no  longer  practised.  The  Samurai  have  enlisted 
largely  in  the  army,  and  fight  bravely  as  of  old.  They 
proved,  too,  at  Port  Arthur,  that  a  spice  of  the  spirit  I 
which  found  expression  that  day  on  the  Tokaido  still 
survives. — Yours  truly,  Tze-ling. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  ADVERTISEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  22  May ,  1895.. 

Sir, — In  the  advertisement  columns  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  16  May  I  see  an  expurgated  rendering  of  your 
review  of  “  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  Wicken- 
ham,”  in  which  your  reviewer’s  ironical  remark,  “  we  like 
her  way  of  saying  quite  original  things — to  pattern,”  Is 
shorn  of  the  last  two  words  ;  and  the  sentence  beginning, 

“  In  spite  of  structural  and  other  defects  we  think  we  may 
congratulate,”  is  clipped  to  “  We  congratulate.”  There 
are  other  similar  suppressions.  Practically  your  too 
gently  worded  protests  have  been  distorted  into  fulsome 
praise,  and  your  judgment  is — to  put  it  plainly — libelled 
thereby.  It  should  be  a  lesson  to  your  reviewer  that  he 
writes  for  even  a  larger  public  than  your  readers,  and 
that  poking  fun  has  its  dangers  (in  the  opportunities  it 
affords  for  misquotation)  as  well  as  its  delights. — Yours, 
truly,  C.  K.  R. 
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A  FLEET  STREET  ECLOGUE. 
Midsummer  Day. 

BASIL.  SANDY.  HERBERT. 

SANDY. 

CANNOT  write,  I  cannot  think  ; 

’Tis  half  delight  and  half  distress  : 

My  memory  stumbles  on  the  brink 
Of  some  unfathomed  happiness — 

Of  some  old  happiness  divine. 

What  haunting  scent,  what  haunting  note, 
What  word,  or  what  melodious  line, 

Sends  my  heart  throbbing  to  my  throat  ? 

BASIL. 

What  ?  thrilled  with  happiness  to-day, 

The  longest  day  in  all  the  year, 

Which  we  must  spend  in  making  hay 
By  thrashing  straw  in  Fleet  Street  here  ? 

What  scent  ?  what  sound  ?  The  odour  stale 
Of  watered  streets  ;  the  bruit  loud 
Of  hoof  and  wheel  on  road  and  rail, 

The  rush  and  trample  of  the  crowd  ! 

HERBERT.  jJj 

Humming  the  song  of  many  a  lark. 

Out  of  the  sea,  across  the  shires. 

The  west  wind  blows  about  the  Park, 

And  faintly  stirs  the  Fleet  Street  wires. 

Perhaps  it  sows  the  happy  seed 
That  blossoms  in  your  memory  ; 

Certain  of  many  a  western  mead, 

And  hill  and  stream  it  speaks  to  me. 

With  rosy  showers  of  apple-bloom 
The  orchard  sward  is  mantled  deep  ; 

Shaded  in  some  sequestered  coombe 
The  red  deer  in  the  Quantocks  sleep. 

BASIL. 

Go  on  :  of  rustic  visions  tell 
Till  I  forget  the  wilderness 
Of  sooty  brick,  the  dusty  smell, 

The  jangle  of  the  printing-press. 

HERBERT. 

I  hear  the  woodman’s  measured  stroke  ; 

I  see  the  amber  streamlet  glide — 

Above,  the  green  gold  of  the  oak 
Fledges  the  gorge  on  either  side. 

A  thatched  roof  lights  the  summer  gloom — 
Bronze  against  Exmoor’s  darksome  ground  ; 
Far  off  the  surging  rollers  boom, 

And  fill  the  shadowy  wood  with  sound. 

BASIL. 

You  have  pronounced  the  magic  sign  ! 

The  city  with  its  thousand  years, 

Like  some  embodied  mood  of  mine. 

Uncouth,  prodigious,  disappears. 

I  stand  upon  a  lowly  bridge, 

Moss-grown,  beside  the  old  Essex  home  ; 
Over  the  distant  purple  ridge 
The  clouds  arise  in  sultry  foam  ; 

In  many  a  cluster,  wreath  and  chain 
A  silvery  vapour  hangs  on  high, 

And  snowy  scarfs  of  silken  grain 
Bedeck  the  blue  slopes  of  the  sky  ; 

The  wandering  water  sighs  and  calls, 

And  breaks  into  a  chant  that  rings 
Beneath  the  vaulted  bridge,  then  falls 
And  under  heaven  softly  sings  ; 

A  light  wind  lingers  here  and  there, 

And  whispers  in  an  unknown  tongue 
The  passionate  secrets  of  the  air, 

That  never  may  by  men  be  sung  : 

Low,  low,  it  whispers  ;  stays,  and  goes  ; 

It  comes  again  ;  again  takes  flight  ; 

And  like  a  subtle  presence  grows 
And  almost  gathers  into  sight. 


SANDY. 

The  wind  that  stirs  the  Fleet  Street  wires, 

And  roams  and  quests  about  the  Park, 

That  wanders  all  across  the  shires, 

Humming  the  song  of  many  a  lark — • 

The  wind — it  is  the  wind,  whose  breath. 

Perfumed  with  roses,  wakes  in  me 
From  shrouded  slumbers  deep  as  death 
A  yet  unfaded  memory. 

BASIL. 

About  Midsummer,  every  hour 

Ten  thousand  rosebuds  opening  blush  • 

The  land  is  all  one  rosy  bower, 

And  rosy  odours  haunt  and  flush 

The  winds  of  heaven  up  and  down  : 

On  the  top-gallant  of  the  air 
The  lark,  the  pressman  in  the  town 
Breathe  only  rosy  incense  rare. 

SANDY. 

And  I,  enchanted  by  the  rose, 

Remember  when  I  first  began 
To  know  what  in  its  bosom  glows 
Exhaling  scent  ambrosian. 

A  child,  at  home  in  streets  and  quays, 

The  city  tumult  in  my  brain, 

I  only  knew  of  tarnished  trees, 

And  skies  corroding  vapours  stain. 

One  summer — Time  upon  my  head 

Had  showered  the  curls  of  years  eleven — 

Me,  for  a  month,  good  fortune  led 

Where  trees  are  green  and  hills  kiss  heaven- 

By  glen  and  mountain,  moor  and  lawn, 

Burn-side  and  sheep-path,  day  and  night, 

I  wandered,  a  belated  faun, 

All  sense,  all  wonder,  all  delight. 

And  once  at  eve  I  climbed  a  hill, 

Burning  to  see  the  sun  appear, 

And  watched  the  jewelled  darkness  fill 
With  lamps  and  clustered  tapers  clear  : 

The  strongest  stars  in  heaven  were  spent  ; 

A  dusky  lustre  overcame 
The  wide-spread  purple  firmament, 

And  throbbed  and  kindled  into  flame  ; 

The  pallid  day,  the  trembling  day 
Put  on  her  saffron  wedding-dress, 

And  watched  her  bridegroom  far  away 
Soar  through  the  starry  wilderness. 

I,  like  a  wild  thing,  closed  my  eyes, 

And  tears  relieved  my  ecstasy  : 

I  dared  not  watch  the  sun  arise  ; 

Nor  knew  what  magic  daunted  me  : 

And  yet  the  roses  seemed  to  tell 

More  than  the  morn,  had  I  but  known> 

The  meaning  of  the  fragrant  smell 
That  bound  me  with  a  subtle  zone. 

But  in  the  gloaming  when  we  played 
At  hide-and-seek,  and  I  with  her 
Behind  a  rose-bush  hid,  afraid 
To  meet  her  gaze,  to  breathe,  or  stir, 

The  dungeon  of  my  sense  was  riven, 

The  beauty  of  the  world  laid  bare, 

A  great  wind  caught  me  up  to  heaven 
Upon  a  cloud  of  golden  hair  ; 

And  mouth  touched  mouth  ;  and  love  was  born 
And  when  our  wondering  vision  blent, 

We  found  the  meaning  of  the  morn, 

The  meaning  of  the  rose’s  scent. 

Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  since  then  I  since  then  ! 

HERBERT. 

Nay,  nay  ;  let  self-reproaches  be  ! 

Now  that  this  thought  is  throned  again, 

Be  zealous  for  its  sovereignty. 

BASIL. 

And  brave,  great  Nature  must  be  thanked  ; 

And  we  must  worship  on  our  knees, 

And  hold  for  ever  sacro-sanct 

Such  dewy  memories  as  these.  jOHN  Davidson.. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FREEMAN. 

“The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  A.  Freeman.”  By 

W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Dean  of  Winchester.  London  : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

#  I  'HE  successful  way  in  which  the  Dean  of  Winchester 
dealt  with  the  life  and  letters  of  Hook  pointed  him 
out  as  the  man  among  Freeman’s  friends  to  whom  with 
most  chance  of  an  excellent  result  the  materials  of  the 
historian’s  career  should  be  entrusted.  He  has  in  con¬ 
sequence  produced  a  book  which  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  any  of  the  feeble  biographies  which  have  lately 
been  showered  upon  us.  Since  Mr.  H.  F.  Brown’s 

Life  of  John  Addington  Symonds,”  no  career  of  a 
remarkable  man  has  been  manipulated  with  so  much 
skill.  It  was  not  easy  to  write  the  life  of  Freeman. 
Two  dangers  beset  the  biographer :  first,  that  of 
offending  survivors  by  perpetuation  of  the  historian’s 
rude  sallies  and  general  thorniness  ;  secondly,  that  of 
■offending  truth  itself  by  presenting  to  us  the  lion  of 
Somerleaze  with  his  mane  in  curl-papers.  The  Dean  of 
Winchester  has  fallen  into  neither  of  these  traps.  We 
hear  the  roar  of  Freeman  reverberating  through  his 
pages,  and  yet  the  record  is  marvellously  softened  for 
those  whose  misfortune  it  was  to  come  into  collision 
■with  the  historian.  Even  the  ghost  of  Froude  might 
skim  these  volumes  with  no  direful  ululations.  In  a 
world  of  very  bad  biographies,  this  of  Freeman  may 
pass  as  almost  a  good  one. 

If  it  is  not  quite  good,  by  which  we  mean  consecu¬ 
tively  sparkling  and  inspiriting,  the  fault,  we  think,  lies 
with  the  subject  and  not  with  the  author.  Freeman’s 
was  a  character  all  on  the  surface  ;  it  had  no  mysteries, 
no  surprises.  Any  man  of  good  memory  and  wide 
■reading  knows  all  that  is  essential  in  these  volumes 
before  he  opens  them.  He  is  not  acquainted,  of  course, 
with  the  childhood  and  early  youth  of  Freeman,  and 
■those  passages  prove  to  be  very  curious.  But  when  he 
bad  passed  his  undergraduate  days,  Freeman  became  a 
public  character,  and  his  life  is  really  a  collection  of  his 
public  utterances.  He  was  a  very  striking  and  impres¬ 
sive  figure,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  old  age  he  would  have 
become  exceedingly  picturesque.  Even  as  it  was,  he 
had  grown  to  fill  quite  a  prominent  place  in  our  public 
■life.  Yet,  when  the  news  of  his  death  reached  this 
country,  outside  the  circle  of  his  personal  friends  we 
doubt  if  there  was  a  very  wide  feeling  of  loss.  His 
noisy,  useful,  arduous  career  had  come  to  a  premature 
•end.  But  he  had  not  been  charming,  and  he  had  not 
been  complex — in  brief,  he  was  scarcely  interesting  ;  he 
had  produced  a  library  of  excellent  books,  which  formed 
the  best  part  of  him,  and  which  he  left  behind  him.  It 
was  a  pity  that  he  did  not  finish  the  “  History  of  Sicily”; 
but  something  must  be  left  for  the  men  to  do  that  are 
coming  on.  This  impression  of  a  want  of  subtlety  in 
the  character  of  Freeman,  of  our  having  already  got  the 
best  that  he  had  to  offer,  is  confirmed  by  the  biography 
of  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  and  explains  the  limitations 
•of  its  value. 

The  childhood  of  E.  A.  Freeman  was,  as  we  have  said, 
•curious.  For  once,  we  could  have  suffered  the  narra¬ 
tion  of  it  in  greater  detail.  He  was  born  at  Mitchley 
Abbey,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1823. 
He  was  left  an  orphan  when  he  was  fifteen  months  old, 
•being  at  that  time  (strange  words  to  be  used  about 
Freeman)  “a  lovely  and  engaging  creature.”  At  three 
years  of  age  he  began  to  write  verses,  and  being  taken 
to  the  top  of  the  wild  ridge  called  Worle  Hill,  formed 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  geology.  Being  of  a  trustful 
disposition,  we  believe  these  and  other  wonderful  tales 
of  his  precocity,  but  our  credulity  draws  the  line  at  the 
statement  that  “  when  he  was  only  two  years  and  a 
half  old  he  knew  the  coats  of  arms  of  all  the  English 
•episcopal  sees.  ’  This  accomplishment,  however,  drew 
fo  him  the  favour  of  the  aged  Hannah  More,  who  had 
flirted,  in  bygone  ages,  with  the  Lexicographer  himself. 
She  seems  to  have  seen  something  of  an  Infant  Johnson 
in  E.  A.  Freeman,  who,  at  the  age  of  five,  stumped  a 
•doctor  of  divinity  with  a  question  about  St.  Paul’s 
attitude  towards  the  Hebrew  Church.  There  is  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence,  a  signed  and  dated  paper  in  the 


handwriting  of  Hannah  More,  to  prove  that  Freeman 
“loved  learning”  at  the  age  of  five  and  a  half,  and  he 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  history  before 
he  was  seven.  There  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  a 
very  remarkable  little  gentleman. 

At  sixteen,  Freeman  had  developed  into  a  little  prig  of 
the  finest  water.  He  played  no  games,  but  he  studied 
I  heology  with  passion.  Comparatively  few  boys  of  that 
age,  designing  to  surprise  a  young  friend  with  a  suitable 
present,  would  have  chosen  for  the  purpose  a  volume  of 
sermons  on  Apostolical  Succession.  Before  he  was  quite 
fifteen  he  was  corresponding  with  a  stranger,  a  grown¬ 
up  clergyman,  on  the  Quinquarticular  Controversy,  and 
challenging  him  to  produce  “  patristical  arguments  ”  for 
his  opinion.  No  wonder  that  this  gentleman  hoped  that 
the  infant  Freeman  would  not  think  it  impertinent  if  he 
asked  what  was  his  present  age.  “  I  assure  you,”  he 
continued,  “it  is  no  idle  curiosity.”  Being  informed, 
he  ventured  to  trust  that  Freeman  would  not  permit  his 
“  mighty  gift  ”  to  minister  to  vanity.  We  are  afraid  it 
did.  At  seventeen,  Freeman  was  laying  down  the 
law  about  the  distinction  between  Regeneration  and 
Renovation,  and  was  inclined  to  think  slightingly  of 
Enchespalus,  by  which  name  he  learnedly  indicated  the 
overrated  Shakespeare.  When,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  goes  up  to  be  examined  for  a  scholarship  at  Balliol, 
the  reader  gives  a  sigh  of  relief.  Delightful  to  relate, 
he  failed  to  get  it,  and  this  was  probably  a  most  salu¬ 
tary  blow  to  his  self-satisfaction. 

Freeman’s  life  at  Oxford,  from  1841  to  1847,  was  not 
a  chronicle  of  successes  so  brilliant  as  such  a  precocious 
childhood  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  He  was  drawn 
along  by  the  receding  wave  of  the  Tractarian  Move¬ 
ment,  being  then,  as  ever,  in  spite  of  all  his  violent 
Radicalism,  a  consistent  and  enthusiastic  churchman. 
The  Dean  of  Winchester  does  not  mention,  what  is 
familiar  to  all  who  knew  much  of  Freeman,  that  in  later 
years  he  was  wont  to  incense  the  country  clergy  by 
holding  forth  at  antiquarian  meetings  from  their  pulpits, 
in  an  exuberantly  lay  manner.  We  remember  an  angry 
vicar  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  never  known  a 
man  so  “profane”  as  Professor  Freeman.  It  was  all  on 
the.  surface  ;  no  one  can  read  this  biography  without 
seeing  that  Freeman  was  a  man  of  the  deepest  Anglican 
convictions.  But  his  life  was  all  in  the  past,  and  the 
flummeries  and  fineries  of  modern  ecclesiastical  furniture 
were  as  stubble  in  the  fire  of  his  scorn.  At  Oxford  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Isaac  Williams,  and  un¬ 
happily  under  that  of  “  The  Cathedral  ” ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  a  sheaf  of  imitative  Young-England  verses, 
which  he  published  (in  conjunction  with  Sir  George  Cox) 
in  1850.  This  volume  was  promptly  “sat  upon”  by  i| 
Kingsley,  and  is  now  known  only  to  those  who  collect  I  I 
the  peches  de  jeunesse  of  great  men.  f  J 

In  a  happy  hour,  Freeman  loosened  his  hold  on  ! 
theology  and  poetry,  and  tightened  it  on  history.  In  \ 
1846  he  writes  :  “My  great  ambition  would  be  to  gei  \, 
one  of  the  History  Professorships  ”  at  Oxford  ;  he  had 
to  wait  forty-four  years  before  this  wish  was  gratified. 

In  the  same  year,  the  violent  Protestantism  of  the 
Church  party  in  Oxford  nearly  drove  him  over  to  Rome, 
and  he  began  to  abandon  his  idea  of  taking  Anglican 
orders.  He  was  now  writing  an  essay  on  the  Norman 
Conquest  for  the  Chancellor’s  prize,  and  though  he  did 
not  carry  it  off  (it  was  awarded  to  the  present  Lord 
Carlingford),  the  subject  had  gripped  Freeman.  He 
“went  on,”  as  he  says,  “and  learned  something  about  1 
it.”.  For  the  future  he  was  alternately  historian  and 
antiquary,  combining  the  two  professions,  and  forcing  j 
each  to  throw  light  upon  the  other.  It  does  not  very  I 
clearly  come  out  from  the  Dean  of  Winchester’s  narra¬ 
tive  why  Freeman,  equipped  with  so  much  learning,  1 
activity,  and  energy,  did  not  succeed  better  at  Oxford.  I 
Were  his  imperfections  of  temper  and  taste,  we  wonder, 
in  his  way  ?  Nor  was  he  other  than  mature  when  the  \ 
first  volume  of  his  “  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  ” 
made  him  famous.  He  laboured  long,  although  with  1 
fiery  vehemence,  to  gain  a  hearing.  Having  once 
gained  it,  as  we  all  know,  he  kept  it,  and  became  a  very  I 
great  force  among  European  historians.  ■ 

It  would  take  us  much  too  far  to  follow  the  Dean  of 
Winchester  as  he  traces  the  career  of  Freeman  in  detail. 

In  1855,  having  married  the  lady  whom  he  had  loved  I 
since  boyhood,  he  settled  at  Lanrumney  Hall  in  Glamor- 
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ganshire,  whence  he  could  gaze  southward  across  the 
water  to  the  Somerset  which  was  later  on  to  become 
his  home.  The  years  he  spent  here  were  years  of  solidi¬ 
fication  of  intellectual  character.  While  at  Lanrumney 
he  published  “The  History  and  Conquest  of  the 
Saracens  ”  and  his  Oxford  essays  on  “  Ancient  Greece 
and  Mediaeval  Italy.”  He  was  now  showing  with  what 
fertility  and  resource  he  had  learned  to  work  along  the 
lines  indicated  by  Dr.  Arnold  while  he  was  Professor  of 
/  Modern  History  at  Oxford.  Freeman  formulated  an 
j  axiom,  “  History  is  past  politics,  and  politics  are  present 
i  history.”  Proceeding  on  this  basis,  and  calling  to  his 
assistance  the  neglected  sciences  of  geography  and 
chronology,  he  set  himself  to  reconstruct  our  conception 
of  the  conditions  of  England  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
with  the  results  which  are  still  so  patent  and  so  vividly 
felt  amongst  us. 

The  work  of  Freeman  will  in  all  probability  leave  a 
valid  mark  on  historical  literature  in  this  country.  It 
was  remarkable  for  what  it  destroyed  as  much  as  for 
what  it  built  up,  for  what  it  swept  scornfully  away  as 
much  as  for  what  it  added  to  our  stores  of  permanent 
knowledge.  Freeman  was  an  iconoclast.  He  ruthlessly 
destroyed  the  idols  of  romantic  conjecture.  Whether 
the  story  is  true  or  not  that  he  once  silenced  a  local 
antiquary  at  Tintagel  by  shouting  out,  “There  never 
was  such  a  person  as  King  Arthur,  you  fool  !”  it  is  at 
least  in  his  manner.  He  had  little  patience,  he  had  not 
patience  enough,  with  picturesque  baseless  legends. 
Some  of  them  will  survive  the  brutality  of  his  ridicule, 
and  deserve  to  survive ;  others  are  best  buried  and 
forgotten.  By  a  singular  irony  of  fate  he  who  railed  at 
the  inaccuracy  of  others  has  since  his  death  been 
accused  of  being  himself  inaccurate,  and  with  scant 
respect.  There  is  probably  no  such  thing  attainable  as 
positive  accuracy.  But  no  documents  and  no  adverse 
criticism  can  ever  prove  Freeman  to  have  been  wanting 
in  a  love  of  truth.  He  was  manly  and  sincere,  indepen¬ 
dent  and  courageous.  He  was  not  averse  to  speaking 
with  his  enemies  in  the  gate,  and  the  Dean  of  Winchester 
is  inclined  to  give  too  favourable  an  impression  of  his 
tone  of  voice  on  those  occasions.  He  was  narrow  and 
arrogant,  heedless  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  almost 
pedantically  rude.  He  once  ran  up  against  a  lady  in 
the  streets  of  Oxford  as  he  was  rushing  round  a  corner. 
She  was  too  breathless  to  expostulate,  but,  anticipating 
her  complaint,  Freeman  muttered,  “I  don’t  care  if  I 
did,  I  don’t  care  if  I  did  !  ”  This  was  his  attitude  in  all 
controversy,  and  it  was  not  an  engaging  one.  But  he 
was  an  honest  and  fearless  soul,  at  his  best  almost  a 
great  writer,  and  one  whom,  with  all  his  faults,  England 
will  continue  to  honour. 

^  LE  GALLIENNE,  THE  POETASTER. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  an  Elegy;  and  other  Poems, 
mainly  personal.”  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
London  :  John  Lane.  Boston  :  Copeland  and  Day. 
1895. 

OME  years  have  gone  by  since  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has 
published  any  collection  of  original  verses,  and  he 
now  comes  forward  with  his  new  volume  at  a  critical 
time  in  the  life  of  a  writer  who  would  sustain  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  poet.  “As  many  men  are  poets  in  their 
youth,”  so  many  men  who  have  written  pleasing  verses 
under  the  first  keen  influences  of  life  and  poetry  discover, 
when  they  come  to  the  age  of  thirty,  that  they  are  not 
intended  by  Nature  to  be  lovers  all  their  days  through, 
that  the  real  business  of  their  lives  does  not  lie  with 
poetry,  and  that  it  was  but  the  flush  of  youth  that  lent  a 
semblance  of  charm  to  what  they  can  no  longer  accom¬ 
plish  with  any  measure  of  applause.  The  wiser  abandon 
the  attempt  ;  the  more  foolish  persevere  in  it.  We  have 
followed  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  lucubrations  in  verse  with 
some  interest  since  the  time  when  he  was  still  living  in 
Liverpool  and  writing  occasionally  in  Cope’s  “  Tobacco 
Plant  ”  ;  and  we  must  confess  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has 
always  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of  those  who  are  “poets 
in  their  youth,”  who  are  able  to  write  verses,  sufficiently 
attractive  and  accomplished,  under  the  first  influences  of 
life  and  poetry  ;  but  who,  when  the  keenness  of  those 
influences  wears  off,  and  they  are  forced  to  fall  back 
upon  themselves,  reveal  that  their  nature  is  not  really 


poetical,  that  they  no  longer  have  any  excuse  to  write, 
and  that  much  of  the  charm  of  their  work  is  only  a 
reflected  charm.  In  his  new  volume  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
betrays  his  real  calibre,  as  an  aspirant  to  poetry,  with  un¬ 
mistakable  clearness.  Any  charm  which  his  earlier  work 
may  have  possessed  is  here  shown  to  have  been 
borrowed  :  he  has  nothing  new  to  bring  us,  either  in 
thought  or  emotion  ;  he  possesses  no  style  of  his  own ; 
and  he  lacks  all  the  fine  qualities  of  the  poets  whom  he 
admires  and  imitates.  We  regard  his  reputation  as  of  a 
kind  which  is  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of  good  litera¬ 
ture.  Let  us  first  examine  his  workmanship.  In  his  use 
of  metre,  we  find  him  without  any  fine  sense  of  rhythm, 
slipshod,  and  very  often  faulty  ;  in  his  choice  of  words,  at 
times  singularly  infelicitous  ;  in  his  employment  of  meta¬ 
phors,  confused  and  full  of  improprieties.  His  vocabulary 
is  limited,  and  his  images  are  either  of  an  extravagant  or 
of  a  hackneyed  sort.  But  let  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  speak  for 
himself.  First,  let  us  observe  his  notion  of  an  Alex¬ 
andrine  : 

“  His  eighteenth  century  flesh  hath  fattened  nineteenth 
century  cows,” 

or  of  a  line  of  eight  syllables  : 

“  Be  you  a  policeman,  stop  you  may 
a  line  which  cannot  be  scanned  unless  the  reader  is 
supposed  to  descend  to  the  unspeakable  cockneyism  of 
“  p’liceman,”  which  no  doubt  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  uncon¬ 
sciously  intended.  But  to  come  to  his  choice  of  words  r 
an  instance  of  this  kind  of  infelicity  occurs  in  his 
address  to  the  tree,  in  “  Tree-Worship  ”  : 

“With  loving  cheek  pressed  close  against  thy  horny 
breast, 

I  hear  the  roar  of  sap  mounting  within  thy  veins.” 
How  unfortunate  is  the  epithet  “horny”  as  applied  to- 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  how  forced  and  meaningless  is  the 
noun  “  roar  ”  as  applied  to  the  rising  of  its  sap  !  Or  to 
come  to  his  confused  and  contradictory  use  of  metaphors. 
Take  the  line  : 

“  I  hid  the  deadly  hunger  in  my  eyes,” 
or  the  line  : 

“  Soft  little  globes  of  bosom-shaped  sound,” 
and  the  art  of  sinking  in  poetry  is  exemplified. 

Then  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  vocabulary  is  limited  :  one 
instance  of  this  limitation  is  shown  in  his  use  of  the 
epithet  “  great,”  which  is  generally  applied  to  “  eyes,”' 
and  which  occurs  and  re-occurs  with  wearisome  repeti¬ 
tion  ;  thus  we  have  “great  immortal  eyes,”  “your 
great  accusing  gaze,”  “in  those  great  eyes,”  “those 
strange  great  eyes  ”  ;  to  say  nothing  of  “  great  bands  of 
heavenly  birds,”  “wine  and  great  grapes,”  “the  great 
green  world,”  “great  wife  of  his  great  heart,”  “the 
great  good  song  he  gave.”  Indeed,  whenever  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  has  any  vaguely  elevated  feelings  about  any¬ 
body  or  anything,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  an  adjective, 
the  epithet  “great”  is  commonly  found  suitable  for 
every  occasion.  Again,  when  he  is  hard  up  for  a  rhyme, 
he  will  throw  in  a  convenient  interjection  at  the  end  of  a 
line.  “  Mercy  me!”  “  My  heart,  forgive  !  ”  “  Stop  it  I 
hey  !  ’  “  perdie  !  ”  are  examples  of  interjections  used  in. 
this  way. 

Of  his  resources  of  language  and  imagery,  we  can 
give  but  a  few  specimens  :  the  song  of  a  bird 
ordinarily  suggests  to  him  a  flute  ;  laurels  and  the  lark 
are  not  infrequent  images  ;  but  his  use  of  the  latter,  it 
must  be  confessed,  escapes  the  commonplace,  for  the 
bird  is  always  introduced  as  being  drunk  : 

“  But  see  how  yonder  goes 

Dew-drunk  with  giddy  slant 
Yon  Shelley-lark.” 

Or  again  : 

“  Then  a  lark  staggered  singing  by 
LTp  his  shining  ladder  of  dew.” 

Has  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  we  wonder,  ever  troubled  to 
observe  the  flight  of  a  lark?  Indeed,  has  he  troubled 
to  observe  anything  ?  For  the  same  artificiality  marks 
all  his  images. 

These  faults  and  flaws  in  the  workmanship,  serious  as 
they  are,  might  be  excusable  were  they  accompanied  by 
some  distinct  power  of  invention,  thought,  or  emotion  ; 
by  some  redeeming  and  attractive  quality  of  fine  per¬ 
sonality.  But  they  are  not.  The  opening  elegy  to 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  entirely  vapid  and  artificial  : 
it  contains  nothing ;  and  the  one  phrase  that  strikes  the 
eye  plainly  betrays  the  methods  by  which  Mr.  Le  Gal- 
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lienne  adventures  literary  criticism.  How  does  he  sum 
up  Mr.  Stevenson’s  gifts  as  a  writer?  “Virgil  of 
prose  1”  That,  surely,  is  an  expression  which  signifies 
nothing  but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  Virgil’s  art.  The  same 
desire  to  produce  a  fine  phrase  without  due  regard  to 
propriety  or  justness,  characterizes  what  he  says  else¬ 
where  of  Tennyson  : 

“  So  great  his  song  we  deem  a  little  while 

That  Song  itself  with  his  great  voice  hath  fled, 

So  grand  the  toga-sweep  of  his  great  style, 

So  vast  the  theme  on  which  his  song  was  fed.” 
But,  surely,  there  is  here  another  note  besides  that  of  false 
■criticism,  doubtless  unconscious,  but  still  a  note  of  in¬ 
sincerity,  which  becomes  apparently  more  intentional  in 
the  poem  “On  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Retirement.”  If  we 
remember  rightly,  this  poem  originally  appeared  in  one 
of  the  morning  papers,  where  it  might  reasonably  have 
passed  muster  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  day’s  politics  ; 
but  when  we  find  sentiments  such  as  it  contains  solemnly 
, printed  in  what  pretends  to  be  a  volume  of  serious  poetry, 
then  we  cannot  but  exclaim,  and  we  believe  that  every 
reasonable  admirer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  will  exclaim  with 
us,  “Clap-trap!”  If  his  want  of  real  thought  and  sincerity 
■lead  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  into  absurdities,  his  lack  of  any 
sense  of  humour  is  perpetually  launching  him  upon  seas  of 
imbecilities.  His  book  is  full  of  such  things  :  he  has  a 
long  poem  addressed  “To  a  Poet  (Edmund  Gosse),”  in 
which  the  apotheosis  of  that  writer  is  assumed  and 
detailed  in  the  most  amazing  manner.  “  Ah,  tell  us,” 
concludes  this  ecstatic  address  : 

“Ah,  tell  us,  shining  there, 

Is  fame  as  wonderful  as  song? 

And  laurels  in  your  hair  !  ” 

Indeed,  a  serious  risk  is  attached  to  a  friendship  with 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  :  witness  the  poem  to  “  Professor 
Minto  ”  : 

“Nature,  that  makes  Professors  all  day  long, 

And,  filling  idle  souls  with  idle  song, 

Turns  out  small  Poets  every  other  minute, 

Made  earth  for  men — but  seldom  puts  men  in  it. 

Ah,  Minto,  thou  of  that  minority 

Wert  man  of  men — we  had  deep  need  of  thee  ! 

Had  Heaven  a  deeper?  Did  the  heavenly  Chair 
Of  Earthly  Love  wait  empty  for  thee  there  ?  ” 
Another  indication  of  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  general  poverty 
of  literary  resource  and  want  of  originality,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  tendency  to  echo  and  alter  in  an  inferior  way  what 
has  been  already  superbly  well  done.  His  worst  offence 
of  this  kind  is  a  variation  on  George  Herbert,  a  pro¬ 
duction  which  ought  never  to  have  been  included  in  a 
volume  of  original  verse,  in  which  the  lines  from  “  The 
Elixir,” 

“  Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 

Makes  that  and  th’  action  fine,” 
are  turned  into  the  following  quatrain  : 

“  Who  dough  shall  knead  as  for  God’s  sake, 

Shall  fill  it  with  celestial  leaven, 

And  every  loaf  that  she  shall  bake 
Be  eaten  of  the  Blest  in  heaven.” 

We  now  come  to  the  more  serious  of  all  Mr.  Le  Galli- 
enne’s  offences,  his  offences  against  good  taste.  Several 
of  the  quotations  which  we  have  already  given  indicate, 
in  some  way  or  another,  his  want  of  fine  taste  ;  but  they 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  worst  lapses  that 
way.  Take  this  stanza  from  a  lyric  entitled  “  Snatch 
“  From  tavern  to  tavern 
Youth  passes  along, 

With  an  armful  of  girl 
And  a  heart  full  of  song.” 

An  armful  of  girl!  Place  that  beside  the  worst  lapses 
of  a  true  poet,  and  what  a  gulf  is  between  them  !  A 
man  who  can  commit  an  error  of  taste  like  that,  reveals 
a  radical  flaw  in  his  nature,  which  proves,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  he  can  possess  no  real  sense  of  beauty. 
But  we  weary  both  ourselves  and  our  readers.  To  be 
brief,  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  is  a  poetaster  ;  but  even  as  a 
poetaster,  he  must  rank  low.  If  there  is  any  one  who 
would  be  at  the  pains  to  fully  realize  how  foolish,  vulgar, 
sentimental,  slipshod,  unscholarly,  infelicitous,  and 
generally  unpoetical  this  writer  can  be,  that  sedulous 
person  must  obtain  a  copy  of  his  book  and  read  its 
contents  for  himself.  He  will  then  also  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  studying  the  etched  title-page,  and  of  observing 


the  prominence  given  to  the  name  and  portrait  of  a 
popular  writer  of  the  hour :  the  device  shows  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  which  is  not  always 
obvious  in  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  work.  Yet  we  must 
admit  that  there  is  one  stanza  in  his  book  which  reveals 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  certain  traits  in  the 
character  of  the  writer  who  aspires  to  popularity  : 

“  Great  is  advertisement !  ’tis  almost  fate;  j 

But,  little  mushroom-men,  of  puff-ball  fame, 

Ah,  do  you  dream  to  be  mistaken  great 
And  to  be  really  great  are  just  the  same  ?  ” 

IN  MESOPOTAMIA. 

“Six  Months  in  a  Syrian  Monastery.”  By  Oswald  H.  | 
Parry,  B.A.,  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Author,  with  a  Prefatory  Note  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  London:  Horace  Cox.  1895. 

TTY  a  Syrian  monastery  Mr.  Parry  means  a  monastery 
of  the  ancient  Syrian  Jacobite  Church,  the  members 
of  which  chiefly  congregate  in  the  highlands  of  Meso¬ 
potamia.  The  monastery  in  question  is  the  chief 
residence  of  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  But  here  the 
reader  must  be  wary,  since  no  less  than  four  prelates 
take  their  name  from  Antioch.  The  particular  Patri¬ 
arch  whom  Mr.  Parry  went  out  to  see,  on  behalf  [ 
of  the  “Syrian  Patriarchate  Education  Society,”  and 
whose  guest  he  was  for  some  months,  was  that  of 
Mardin,  who  was  previously  not  unknown  to  English 
society  of  a  serious  turn.  Like  many  Syrian  ecclesiastics, 
he  had  visited  England,  and  his  venerable  beard  might 
have  been  noted  among  the  motley  crowd  of  sectaries  l 
who  used  to  frequent  the  Master’s  garden  in  the  Temple  jj 
some  time  in  “the  seventies.”  When  Mr.  Parry  was  I 
his  guest,  in  1892,  the  aged  Patriarch  had  reached  his 
ninety-third  year,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has 
since  joined  the  long  line  of  his  predecessors  in  the 
catacomb  at  Deir  el-Za’faran,  which  Mr.  Parry  has 
described  and  sketched  with  equal  skill  and  enthusiasm.  , 

The  Old  Syrian  Church,  which  has  remained  un-  j 
changed,  petrified  even,  since  its  rejection  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  on  the  Eutychian  dispute  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago,  forms  an  interesting  and  pathetic 
study,  and  Mr.  Parry  has  brought  to  it  a  warm  and 
generous  sympathy  and  considerable  historical  research. 

His  mission  was  part  of  the  movement  towards  closer 
union  with  the  Eastern  Churches  which  has  for  some 
time  been  a  fond  dream  of  Anglican  Catholics.  Whether 
anything  will  come  of  it  seems  to  depend  almost  as  much 
upon  politicians  as  upon  missionaries.  The  Old  Syrians  ,1 
appear  to  be  desirous,  in  an  ignorant  fashion,  of  a  closer  II 
relation  with  England  and  her  Church  ;  the  English  /' 
language  is  eagerly  studied  in  their  very  elementary  yi 
schools  ;  and  their  leaders  have  visited  England  and  ! 
sought  to  arouse  our  sympathy  in  their  hopes.  They  have' 
succeeded  in  moving  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  clergy,  -7 
but  so  far  they  have  made  little  progress  in  inducing 
English  statesmen  to  take  an  interest  in  their  cause. 
Our  traditional  support  of  Turkey,  coupled  with  the 
usual  vehement  Liberal  denunciations  of  Turkish  rule, 
mystifies  them,  and  they  are  more  than  half  inclined 
to  trust  the  more  consistent  and  intelligible  policy  of 
Russia. 

Mr.  Parry  is  no  Canon  McColl ;  he  does  not  scent 
“atrocities”  in  every  scarecrow.  On  the  contrary  he 
approaches  the  subject  of  Mohammedanism  in  a  large- 
minded  manner,  and  bears  witness  to  the  calm  toleration 
of  all  creeds  by  the  Turkish  Government.  The  following 
passage  strikes  a  note  which  we  should  like  to  hear 
oftener  from  Protestant  missionaries. 

“Many  of  the  Churches  of  the  East  still  remain  under  1 
the  domination  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  a  cheap 
criticism  to  speak  of  Mohammed  as  the  ‘arch-impostor,’ 
the  ‘self-deceived  fanatic.’  ...  It  is  clear  to  any  one 
who  glances  even  cursorily  over  the  pages  of  Eastern 
Christian  history  at  this  time,  that  a  time  for  judgment 
had  come.  .  .  .  The  birth  and  life  of  Mohammed  were 
conceived  to  call  men  back  to  contemplate  God’s  unity, 
and  to  purify  seven  times  in  the  fire  of  suffering  the  g 
Churches  which  are  one  day  to  rise  again  to  fulfil  the  ffi 
mission  of  their  Founder.  Nor  is  it  less  probable  that  | 
under  the  rule  of  an  alien  and,  as  it  officially  now  most  * 
assuredly  is,  tolerant  rule,  the  union  of  the  divided 
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Churches  may  be  consummated,  than  were  the  Moham¬ 
medan  yoke  removed,  and,  with  the  division  of  empire 
among-  Christian  races,  the  national  distinctions  and 
antipathies  brought  more  into  prominence  and  perhaps 
opposition.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
Churches  of  the  East  are  essentially  national  Churches, 
kept  separate  to  a  large  extent  by  their  differences  of 
language,  and  still  less  likely  to  unite  were  the  bond  of 
a  common  submission  removed.  When  the  Churches 
begin  to  contemplate  unity,  then  will  the  work  of 
Mohammed  perhaps  be  done  ”  (pp.  298-299).  , 

Indeed,  Mr.  Parry  is  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  in¬ 
different  success  of  missionary  propaganda  among  the 
followers  of  Islam.  He  says,  boldly,  “It  is  clear  from 
all  evidence  that  Christian  effort  among  the  Moslems 
is  at  present  impracticable.  The  extreme  efforts  required, 
the  infinitesimal  results,  and  the  fearful  persecution  con¬ 
sequent  on  conversion,  have  persuaded  even  the  most 
sanguine  that  the  times  are  not  ripe  for  the  work  ” 
(p.  311). 

But  whilst  recognizing  the  good  qualities  of  the 
Mohammedans  of  Asiatic  Turkey  and  the  official  tolera¬ 
tion  extended  to  Christians,  he  has  seen  into  the  depths 
of  administrative  corruption,  and  has  even  witnessed  an 
abominable  case  of  persecution  and  massacre  of  the 
Yezidis  ;  and  so  long  as  these  things  are  possible  he 
considers  that  England  is  not  doing  her  duty. 

“The  moral  is  this  :  England  and  certain  other  Powers 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  maintain  Turkey  in  her 
present  position.  This  policy  may  be  right,  as  I  think 
those  who  best  know  Turkey  agree  that  it  is.  But  this 
fact  is  clear,  that  if  we  do  so  maintain  a  Mohammedan 
state  in  power,  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  she  does  not 
.abuse  it,  and  recognize  that  influence  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  not  by  crying  wolf  at  every  imaginary  outrage, 
not  by  encouraging  disloyalty,  not  by  idiotic  abuse  of 
the  Turk  and  all  his  deeds,  but  by  showing  that  our 
Government  is  one  that  can  be  trusted,  whether  Conser¬ 
vative  or  Liberal  be  in  power,  and  that  whatever  we  do, 
we  will  keep  our  treaties  and  guard  the  rights  wisely  of 
our  fellow  religionists  in  Turkey  ”  (p.  261). 

The  truth,  of  course,  is  that  the  Asiatic  Protectorate 
assumed  by  Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  is  a 
dead  letter.  We  are  doing  practically  nothing  to  assert 
it.  Our  consular  staff  in  Asia  Minor  is  utterly  inade¬ 
quate,  and  only  partly  English.  We  do  not  take  the 
smallest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom  we 
engaged  to  protect,  and  only  become  conscious  of  their 
existence  when  some  political  party  raises  the  old  cry  of 

atrocities.”  Had  we  carried  out  our  engagements  the 
possibility  of  atrocities  ought  to  have  been  finally  re¬ 
moved.  Mr.  Parry’s  book  should  force  this  subject 
upon  the  attention  of  statesmen  ;  and  more,  it  should 
open  their  eyes  to  the  great  capabilities,  the  many  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  resources,  of  our  Protectorate. 
From  Mr.  Parry’s  account,  even  under  the  stagnant 
domination  of  indifferent  Turks,  Mesopotamia  appears 
to  be  “a  land  of  milk  and  honey,”  of  rich  pastures, 
waving  cornfields,  and  clustering  vines.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenery  make  one’s  mouth  water.  Take,  for 
example,  this  picture  of  Urfa,  the  ancient  Edessa,  a  city 
more  civilized  than  Mardin  and  Mosil,  in  spite  of  its 
antiquity,  more  modern  in  its  life,  if  such  a  term  be 
permissible  in  relation  to  so  old-fashioned  a  world,  and 
standing  upon  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sites  in  all 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

“Built  half-way  up  the  Jebil  Nimrud,  on  a  hill  above 
a  rushing  torrent,  it  never  lacks  water  or  the  sound  of 
the  perpetual  fountain  that  gained  for  it  in  the  old  days 
the  name  Callirrhoe.  Water  in  basins,  in  drinking 
places,  in  small  mills ;  water  in  the  torrents,  in  the 
springs,  and  down  the  sides  of  streets  ;  everywhere  is 
heard  the  same  bubbling  sound  so  dear  to  Oriental  ears. 
And  with  it  are  trees  innumerable,  great  forest  trees  in 
the  gardens,  with  walnuts  and  pomegranates,  and  fruit 
of  all  sorts  ;  gardens  everywhere,  within  and  without 
the  town  ;  and,  a  thing  seldom  to  be  seen  in  an  Eastern 
town,  the  large  courtyard  of  the  Serai  grass-grown, 
with  seats  and  spreading  trees  on  either  side.  The 
bazaars,  too,  and  the  streets  seem  all  to  share  in  the 
charm  that  water  lends  ;  nowhere  else  are  there  such 
vaulted  corridors,  tall  and  airy,  for  the  market,  such 
splendid  caravansaries,  built  by  some  magnificent  old 
Turk,  of  an  order  since  passed  away  ;  and  where,  above 


all,  can  be  matched  the  exquisite  mosque  of  Ibrahim  el- 
Khalil— Abraham,  the  friend  of  God— with  its  stately 
minaret  and  marble  courtyards  reflected  in  the  silent 
shady  pool?”  (pp.  31,  32). 

In  spring  the  valleys  of  Mesopotamia  are  perfect 
gardens,  upon  the  beauty  of  which  the  traveller  is  never 
tired  of  expatiating.  To  most  people,  probably,  the 
land  suggests  nothing  more  than  mud-villages,  tents  of 
wandering  Arabs,  and  occasional  Assyrian  monuments 
jutting  up  from  the  arid  soil.  How  different  is  the 
reality  may  be  judged  from  the  description  of  the  view 
from  the  old  town  of  Amid,  now  called  Diarbokr. 

“The  winter  snows  had  not  yet  melted,  so  the  river 
flowed  neither  deep  nor  strong.  The  banks  lay  broad 
and  sandy  on  either  side,  with  a  wide  belt  of  trees  and 
shrubs  under  the  rocks,  rich  with  all  manner  of  fruits. 
Across  the  river  a  few  villages  stood  under  the  hill 
crests,  and  beyond,  to  north  and  west  and  east,  rose  cap 
after  cap  of  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  A 
lovely  sight  it  was  in  springtime,  before  the  heat  had 
turned  the  leaves  yellow  and  the  grass  dead  brown,  or 
the  valleys  were  stripped  of  their  harvests,  and  the 
hillsides  of  their  grapes.  Bushes  of  lilac,  white  and 
pink,  gorgeous  pomegranates,  with  snowy  cherry-trees 
and  almonds  bright  against  the  glistening  green  of 
walnut,  ash,  and  poplar,  all  gave  promise  of  a  fruitful 
summer.  For  miles  the  gardens  stretched  up  and  down 
the  Tigris  shore,  climbing  the  hills  on  either  side,  and 
giving  place  to  vineyards  as  they  rose,  while  in  mid¬ 
stream  a  single  raft  of  a  hundred  poles  floated  down  on 
inflated  skins  to  Mosul”  (pp.  47,  48). 

It  seems  a  thousand  pities  that  a  country  so  rich  and 
abounding  in  the  means  of  production  should  not  be 
energetically  developed.  At  present,  in  spite  of  its  re¬ 
sources,  it  is  miserably  poor,  and  its  inhabitants  are 
wretchedly  ignorant.  Yet  they  are  a  hardworking,  in¬ 
dustrious  folk,  easily  managed,  peaceable,  and  possessed 
of  excellent  domestic  qualities,  and  it  would  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  them  how  to  better  their  condition  it 
England  chose  to  take  up  their  cause.  Mr.  Parry  s  in¬ 
teresting  book  is  a  strenuous  plea  on  their  behalf.  No 
one  can  read  it  without  being  drawn  towards  the 
neglected  people  and  forgotten  land  which  he  describes 
with  sympathetic  touch,  and  whether  or  not  the  Anglican 
Church  may  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  her 
decrepit  sister  with  practical  effect,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  a  considerable  field  for  English  enterprise  and 
development  lies  vacant  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.  General  Chesney  was  right  when  he  urged 
the  claims  of  his  now  almost  forgotten  Euphrates  Ex¬ 
pedition.  Had  his  scheme  been  properly  supported, 
much  of  Mr.  Parry’s  book  would  have  been  ancient 
history,  obliterated  in  the  march  of  Western  progress 
along  the  memorable  shores  of  the  Great  River. 

MR.  HADOW’S  MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 

“  Studies  in  Modern  Music.”  (Second  Series.)  By  W. 

H.  Hadow,  M.A.  London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1895. 

MR.  HADOW,  we  understand,  is  a  favourite  lecturer 
on  musical  subjects  at  Oxford,  and  this,  his  latest 
book,  partlyexplains  the  reputation  he  has  there  obtained. 
His  critical  method  is  the  method  of  the  Old  Bailey,  and 
Old  Bailey  criticism  is  the  only  kind  that  Oxford  com¬ 
prehends.  If  Mr.  Hadow  objects  to  this  description  of 
his  method,  we  must  refer  him  to  his  own  printed  pages, 
which,  we  presume,  he  read  with  some  care  in  proof. 
On  p.  73,  he  tells  us  “  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  sound 
judgment  without  a  code  ”  ;  on  p.  14,  “  .  .  .  we  appraise 
an  artistic  work,  not  by  any  test  of  sensuous  pleasure, 
or  emotional  stimulus,  but  by  some  definite  and  intel¬ 
ligible  scheme  of  aesthetic  laws  ”  ;  and  on  p.  3°2>  •  •  • 

though  we  can  never  put  into  words  what  we  mean  by 
the  soul  of  music,  we  may  yet  point  to  perfection  of  body 
as  its  evidence,”  a  wholly  unwarranted  statement  which 
sums  up  Mr.  Hadow’s  method  with  really  admirable 
conciseness.  He  puts  his  prisoners,  Chopin,  Dvordk, 
and  Brahms,  into  the  dock,  and  from  the  states  of  their 
bodies  draws  quaint  inferences  as  to  the  states  of  their 
souls,  and  according  to  the  states,  thus  deduced,  of 
their  souls,  passes  due  sentence  upon  them  with  as 
much  solemnity  as  if  he  were  a  real  judge  with  a  horse¬ 
hair  wig.  Obviously,  the  value,  or  the  reverse,  of 
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Mr.  Hadow’s  verdicts  depends  upon  the  validity  of  his 
code  ;  and  Mr.  Hadow’s  code  is  as  preposterously 
unfair  to  the  prisoner  as  is  the  criminal  code  of  England. 
He  deals  with  music  ;  and  as  the  sole  significance  of 
music  is  its  beauty  and  emotion,  it  staggers  us  to 
be  told  at  the  outset  that  “  sensuous  pleasure  and 
emotional  stimulus  ”  may  be  disregarded,  or,  as  Mr. 
Hadow  puts  it  elsewhere,  “the  musical  critic  may 
virtually  disregard  the  element  of  sensation.”  If  that 
be  disregarded,  what  shall  avail  us  ?  “Our  appreciation 
of  style,  our  appreciation  of  structure,  all  that  we  really 
imply  in  the  word  ‘criticism,’”  Mr.  Hadow  replies,  and 
at  once  we  see  that,  for  all  his  pretence  of  ratiocination 
and  modernity,  Mr.  Hadow  is  not  a  whit  more  advanced 
than  Mr.  Maitland.  WJien  he  further  remarks  that  by 
“  structure  is  meant  the  distribution  of  keys  in  a  com¬ 
position,  by  style  the  proper  arrangement  of  its  phrases,” 
we  realize  that  he  is  at  heart  as  dry  a  pedant  as  the  late 
Sir  George  Macfarren.  In  fact  the  trial  is  just  about  to 
commence,  when  we  discover  that  the  judge  knows 
nothing  of  the  laws  which  affect  the  case,  and  seems,  in 
addition,  to  suffer  from  colour-blindness  and  myopy. 

Still,  Mr.  Hadow’s  judgments  are  admired  at  Oxford 
for  their  clearness  and  comprehensibility,  and  it  may  be 
worth  while  giving  them,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  a 
moment’s  consideration.  The  pedant  is  always  very 
strong  on  Form  :  it  is  the  one  thing  in  music  he  can 
understand.  He  will  declare  that  the  regularity  of  a 
Bach  aria  is  its  chief  beauty,  and  then,  to  demonstrate 
how  purely  pedantic,  how  entirely  removed  from  reality 
and  practice,  he  is  in  all  his  thoughts,  he  will  perform 
Bach’s  “  Matthew  Passion,”  shortening  the  work  by 
omitting  the  Da  Capos  of  the  songs  “  that  the  audience 
may  be  enabled  to  catch  their  trains.”  That  is  to  say, 
having  insisted  that  the  main  beauty  of  the  lizard  is  the 
perfect  proportion  of  body  to  tail  and  tail  to  body,  he 
pulls  off  the  tail  to  pack  the  beast  in  a  box  that  a  fellow- 
pedant  may  share  the  enjoyment  of  its  beauty  with  him. 
Mr.  Hadow  is  a  pedant,  and  we  need  not  therefore  be 
surprised  when  we  learn  that  by  “  perfection  of  body  ” 
he  means  that  the  composer  under  trial  writes  in  Sonata 
Form.  Mr.  Hadow,  indeed,  has  Sonata  Form  on  the 
brain.  He  devotes  seventy-six  pages  to  proving  that 
it  is  “the  highest  type  of  structural  development  to 
which  music  has  yet  arrived.”  Sonata  Form  is  very  well 
in  its  way  :  so  is  the  sonnet ;  but  to  claim  music  written 
in  Sonata  Form  as  on  that  account  nobler  than  music 
written  in  a  less  rigid  form,  is  to  claim  a  fine  sonnet  as 
necessarily  superior  to  a  great  play  or  poem  in  blank 
verse.  This,  in  effect,  Mr.  Hadow  courageously  asserts, 
although  he  laments  the  fact  that  no  composer  (save 
Brahms)  since  Beethoven  has  paid  much  attention  to 
Form,  while  even  Beethoven  erred  sometimes  !  Although 
Beethoven  erred  in  disregarding  Form,  Mr.  Hadow 
does  not.  Chopin  being  “  in  structure  a  child,  play¬ 
ing  with  a  few  simple  types,  and  almost  helpless  as 
soon  as  he  advances  beyond  them  .  .  .  can  claim  no 
place  among  the  few  great  masters  of  the  world,”  for 
under  the  Hadow  code  of  law  it  is  nothing  that  the  con¬ 
tent  of  Chopin’s  form  is  infinitely  nobler,  more  poetic, 
than  anything  the  barren  academic  mind  of  Brahms  can 
conceive.  Brahms,  of  course,  “occupies  an  incontest¬ 
able  place  among  the  greatest  composers  of  the  world,” 
for  he  was  “born  to  restore  classical  traditions  in 
music.”  Schumann,  we  learn  incidentally,  is  greater 
than  Berlioz,  a  statement  which  makes  us  doubt  whether 
Mr.  Hadow  has  ever  listened  seriously  to  a  note  of  the 
latter  composer.  Dvorak  is  good  or  bad  according  to 
the  regularity  of  his  form.  We  need  go  no  further.  Mr. 
Hadow’s  “Studies”  were  apparently  written  to  uphold 
a  pedantic  and  obsolete  ideal.  Even  those  readers  who 
may  think  our  description  of  the  book  as  Old  Bailey 
criticism  somewhat  severe,  must  admit  it  to  be  the 
worthless  result  of  examining  the  greatest  achievements 
in  music  as  a  bricklayer  might  look  at  a  cathedral,  merely 
to  see  if  the  joints  are  well  made  and  the  mortar  good. 

SONGS  OF  THE  STREETS. 

“  Dans  la  Rue.”  Par  Aristide  Bruant.  Deuxi&me 
Volume.  Paris:  Aristide  Bruant.  1895. 

THE  verse  of  Aristide  Bruant,  written,  as  it  is,  to  be 
sung,  and  before  the  casual  and  somewhat  dis¬ 
orderly  audience  of  a  small  cabaret  near  what  was  once 


the  Elys^e-Montmartre  ;  written,  as  it  is,  mainly  in  the 
slang  of  the  quarter,  the  uncomely  argot  of  those 
boulevards  exterieiirs  which  are  the  haunts  of  all  that  is 
most  sordidly  depraved  in  Paris, — this  verse  is  yet,  in 
virtue  of  its  rare  qualities  of  simplicity,  sincerity,  and 
poignant  directness,  verse  of  really  serious,  and  not  incon¬ 
siderable,  literary  merit.  Like  the  powerful  designs  of 
Steinlen,  which  illustrate  them,  these  songs  are  for  the 
most  part  ugly  enough,  they  have  no  charm  or  surprise 
of  sentiment,  they  appeal  to  one  by  no  imported 
elegances,  by  none  of  the  conventionalities  of  pathos 
or  pity.  They  take  the  real  life  of  poor  and  miserable 
and  vicious  people,  their  real  sentiments,  their  typical 
moments  of  emotion  or  experience — as  in  the  very  fine 
and  very  blasphemous  song  of  the  rain,  and  the  poor 
soaked  vagabond  ready  to  “curse  God  and  die” — and 
they  say  straight  out,  in  the  fewest  words,  just  what 
such  people  would  really  say,  with  a  wonderful  art  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  actual  vulgar  accent.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  thief,  shut  up  “  k  Mazas,”  who  writes  to 
his  “  p’tit’  Rose,”  asking  her  to  send  him  “  un  peu 
d’oseille  ”  (a  little  “oof”)  : 

“Tu  dois  ben  9a  k  ton  p’tit  homme 
Qu’a  p’t’et’  et6  mechant  pour  toi, 

Mais  qui  t’aimait  ben,  car,  en  somme, 

Si  j’te  flaupais,  tu  sais  pourquoi. 

A  present  qu’me  v’l&  dans  les  planques 
Ft  qu’je  n’peux  pus  t’coller  des  tas, 

Tu  n’te  figur’s  pas  c’que  tu  m’manques, 

A  Mazas. 

“  Faut  que  j’te  d’mande  encor’  que’qu’chose, 

Ca  s’rait  qu’  t’aill’s  voir  un  peu  mes  vieux. 

Vas-y,  dis,  j’t’en  pri’,  ma  p’tit’  Rose, 

Malgre  qu’t’es  pas  bien  avec  eux. 

Je  n’sais  rien  de  c’qui  leur  arrive.  .  .  . 

Vrai,  c’est  pas  pour  fair’  du  pallas, 

Mais  j’voudrais  bien  qu’moman  m’^crive, 

A  Mazas.” 

Then  there  is  the  decrepit  old  beggar  : 

“  J’ai  pus  d’dents,  pus  d’cheveux,  pus  d’yeux, 

J’peux  pus  marcher,  j’suis  un  pauvre  vieux” — 
the  “lily-livered”  creature  (j’ai  les  foi’s  blancs)  who 
laments  his  useless  cowardice  in  regard  to  matters  of 
assault  and  battery,  but  is  candid  enough  to  think  that 
at  all  events  he  will  come  to  no  violent  end  himself : 

“  Ma  tete .  .  .  alle  aura  des  ch’veux  blancs  ”  ; 
the  socialist  workman,  with  his  “  Faut  pus  d'tout  9a  .  .  . 
faut  pus  de  rien  ”  ;  the  street-walker,  her  lover  and  her 
jealousies  ;  the  grave-digger,  who  ends  all  : 

“  Comm’  des  maria’s,  couverts  d’fleurs, 

Tous  les  matins  on  m’en  apporte, 

Avec  leurs  parfums,  leurs  odeurs  .  .  . 

Moi  j’trouv’  que  9a  sent  bon,  la  morte. 

J’les  prends  dans  mes  bras,  k  mon  tour, 

Et  pis  j’les  berce.  .  .  .  Et  pis  j’les  couche, 

En  r’inflant  la  gouie  d’amour 
Qui  s’^chappe  encor’  de  leur  bouche.”  ) 

You  may  say  that  these  are  not  agreeable  people  to  be  ( 
introduced  to,  and  here  is  a  book,  certainly,  which  it  is 
open  to  every  one  not  to  read.  But  such  people  exist  in 
real  life,  and  they  are  brought  before  us  here,  as  they  so 
rarely  are  in  the  literature  which  professes  to  be  realistic, 
with  an  absolute  realism.  Bruant’s  taste  lies  in  the 
direction  of  a  somewhat  macabre  humour  ;  he  gives  us, 
by  preference,  the  darker  side  of  these  dark  and 
shadowed  lines  ;  but  if  there  is  much  that  he  leaves 
out  of  the  picture,  at  all  events  he  introduces  nothing 
into  it  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  reality  which^ 
it  professes  to  copy.  Compare,  for  instance,  “  les  gueux 
of  Bruant  with  those  of  Richepin.  Bruant  is  a  human 
document,  a  bit  of  crude  but  exact  observation  ;  Riche¬ 
pin  gives  us  nothing  but  impossible  rhetoric  about  im¬ 
possible  persons.  And  who  would  not  give  all  the 
pseudo-philosophy,  the  pretentious  and  preposterous 
pessimism  of  the  writer  of  “  Les  Blasphemes,”  for  this 
little  casual,  irresponsible  moral,  the  comment  on  the  end 
of  a  nameless  soldier  who  had  been  guillotined  for 
committing  a  murder  : 

“  S’i’s’rait  parti  pour  el’Tonquin, 

I’s’s’rait  fait  crever  l’casaquin 

Comm’  Riviere  . 

Un  jour  on  aurait  p’t’et’  grave, 

Sur  un  marbre  ou  sur  un  pave, 

L’nom  d’sa  miere.” 
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So  resigned,  in  so  deperate  a  resignation  under  whatever 
fate  may  send,  are  these  children  of  the  gutter  ;  philo¬ 
sophers,  in  their  way,  since  they  can  accept  fortune  or 
misfortune  without  surprise,  if  also  without  thankfulness. 
Their  resignation,  their  savageries,  brutal  affections, 
drunken  gaieties/obscene  delights  ;  all  these  Bruant  has 
realized  and  represented  in  the  two  volumes  of  “  Dans 
la  Rue,”  which  sum  up,  as  nothing  else  in  contemporary 
literature  does,  the  whole  life  of  the  streets,  where  that 
life  is  most  typical,  curious,  and  interesting,  in  Paris, 
along  the  dreary  sweep  of  the  outer  boulevards. 

FICTION. 

“  The  Romance  of  Paradise.”  By  Edmund  S.  Gunn. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1895. 

TH  ERE  is  a  strain  of  poetry  in  the  idea  of  this  little  book, 
but  the  work  is  neither  rich  enough  nor  with  the  proper 
substratum  of  knowledge  to  do  that  idea  justice.  And 
•even  for  the  idea  we  can  scarcely  congratulate  Mr. 
Gunn;  it  is  the  Blessed  Damozel,  with  a  dash  of  Poe 
and  a  thought  of  Swedenborg  ;  a  disconsolate  lover 
dreams  of  his  lost  “  Madeline,”  and  passes  with  her 
through  the  sidereal  universe  to  the  central  sun  or 
heaven.  That  central  sun  was  invented  by  Dr.  Platt 
out  of  his  own  head  last  year.  Mr.  Gunn’s  ideas  of 
physiography  are  crude  in  the  extreme  ;  he  has  scarcely 
an  ordinary  knowledge  of  astronomy — on  page  29,  for 
instance,  we  find  a  belief  that  compounds  are  necessarily 
more  dense  than  their  constituent  elements,  that  com¬ 
pound  bodies  occur  in  the  sun,  and  that  electricity  is  a 
“  vaporous  medium,”  and  over  the  page  is  an  artless 
display  of  ignorance  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  ;  and  these  deficiencies  clip  the  wings  of  his 
invention.  Yet  his  Paradise  is  furnished  with  a  certain 
tawdry  magnificence,  and  there  are  occasional  flashes  of 
brilliant  imagination  in  the  book,  flashes  that  justify  us, 
we  think,  in  advising  Mr.  Gunn,  if  he  writes,  for  love 
rather  than  profit,  to  give  a  few  years  to  scientific  study 
and  then  to  try  his  hand  at  this  subject  again. 

“  By  Order  of  the  Brotherhood.”  By  Le  Voleur.  London: 
Jarrold  &  Sons.  1895. 

“  The  Prince  of  Balkistan.”  By  Allen  Upward.  London: 
Chatto  &  Windus.  1895. 

“  Marmaduke,  Emperor  of  Europe.”  By  X.  London: 
Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.  1895. 

We  are  unspeakably  weary  of  these  childish  romances 
•of  detectives  and  political  characters,  without  beauty, 
novelty,  wit,  nor  human  interest  to  justify  their  produc¬ 
tion,  yet  through  which  the  wretched  reviewer  must 
needs  conscientiously  search  lest  some  needle  of  promise 
be  hidden  in  their  bulk  of  dry  conventionality.  Here 
are  three  more  corpulent  volumes  in  glaring  covers;  we 
open  one  and  find  one  Brice  on  the  track  of  a  mysterious 
murderer,  and  a  respectable  young  Englishman  im¬ 
prisoned  by  Nihilists  among  the  dynamite  beneath  the 
Winter  Palace;  we  put  it  aside  only  to  discover  in  the  next 
a  detective  (disguised  as  a  monk)  in  Bulgaria  ;  open  the 
third  haphazard  and  find  forthwith  an  attempt  to  murder 
the  German  Emperor  by  means  of  bombs.  One  would 
like  to  dispose  of  the  three  in  one  terse  monosyllable. 
However,  it  is  a  reviewer’s  duty  to  read  them — he  is  not 
like  the  general  reader,  who  may  pick  and  choose — and 
read  they  have  been.  They  are  three  bad  cases  of 
newspaper  and  detectives  on  the  brain — Marmaduke 
has  most  newspaper,  “By  Order  of  the  Brotherhood” 
most  detective.  The  most  amateurish  and  the  most 
promising  performance  is  “  Marmaduke,  Emperor  of 
Europe.”  It  is  crude,  it  is  ill  constructed,  it  is  written 
in  the  reporting  style,  but  there  is  a  certain  courageous 
imaginativeness  about  it  that — if  the  writer  is  young — 
may  be  the  germ  of  better  things.  If  the  writer  is 
young,  we  say,  because  he  has  all  his  trade  to  learn : 
construction,  paragraphing,  style,  everything.  The 
two  other  volumes  lack  even  this  gleam  of  hope. 

“  Eyre’s  Acquittal.”  By  Helen  Mathers.  Popular 
Edition.  London  :  Jarrold  &  Sons.  1895. 

When  did  this  novelist  ever  disappoint  expectation  ? 
In  an  age  when  three  volumes  are  written  round  a  plot 
which  would  make  one  respectable  magazine  story,  it 
revives  the  heart  to  reread  Miss  Helen  Mathers.  Here 


we  have  a  murder  or  two,  several  bad  accidents,  a  little 
lunacy,  a  burial  (of  quite  the  wrong  corpse),  several 
fainting  fits,  a  criminal  trial,  and  many  innocuous  love 
affairs.  For  “  Eyre’s  Acquittal  ”  that  gentleman  should 
thank  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  who  showed  him  the  way 
(in  “The  Moonstone”)  to  do  bad  things  in  his  sleep 
and  repeat  them  in  dumb  show  before  a  convinced  and 
sympathetic  audience,  just  to  show  there  is  “no 
trickery.”  After  Mr.  Eyre  has  done  this,  there  is  “no 
question  of  his  trial.”  As,  however,  he  was  undoubtedly 
unfortunate  enough  to  murder  his  wife,  he  does  not 
feel  easy  in  his  mind,  in  spite  of  having  been  drowsy  at 
the  time.  So  he  tactfully  and  with  haste  proceeds  to 
die  a  natural  death,  and  everybody  in  the  book  gets 
married.  To  the  reader  who  would  like  more  for  his 
money  we  recommend  the  numerous  other  works  of 
this  very  “popular”  writer. 

“A  Little  Sister  to  the  Wilderness.”  By  Lilian  Bell. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  a  dainty  little  story,  if  a  trifle  sentimental. 
The  Little  Sister  to  the  Wilderness  is  a  beautiful  girl 
with  a  mind,  who  lives  with  very  unpromising  parents 
in  West  Tennessee.  Culture  not  being  the  strongest 
feature  of  this  interesting  spot,  the  girl’s  mind  is  rather 
in  her  way.  But  she  meets  a  nice  and  lady-like  re¬ 
vivalist  preacher,  who  reads  Mr.  Blackmore  to  her. 
Matrimony  ensues,  and  “  her  soul  finds  its  voice.”  The 
descriptions  of  the  heroine’s  family  and  surroundings 
are  happily  touched  in,  and  there  are  many  gleams  of 
fun.  Altogether,  Miss  Bell  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
another  pretty  and  womanly  bit  of  writing. 

“  Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges.”  By  F.  Montr^sor. 

London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

This  book  is  decidedly  above  the  average.  It  is 
cleverly  written  and  the  plot  has  novelty.  Barnabas 
the  Preacher,  who  is  the  hero,  has  a  slightly  “  stagey  ” 
flavour  about  his  character  and  actions.  He  has  a 
“  call”  to  convert  a  young  woman  of  beauty  and  fortune. 
The  conversion  ends  in  her  repudiation  by  her  family, 
on  which  Barnabas  contracts  a  strictly  Platonic  marriage 
with  her  and  takes  her  about  the  country  to  listen  to 
him  while  he  talks  to  the  masses  from  a  tub.  They  fall 
in  love  with  one  another  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
book.  There  is  a  sensational  episode  with  diamonds, 
and  a  murder  trial,  which  seems  to  us  something  of  an 
excrescence,  but  the  plot  has  no  other  extravagance. 
There  are  many  happy  turns  of  phrase  without  an 
attempt  at  epigram,  and  in  parts  the  writing  has  “style” 
and  even  beauty.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  a  good  one 
and  should  attract  some  notice. 

“Dr.  Gray’s  Quest.”  By  F.  H.  Underwood.  London: 

Gay  &  Bird.  1895. 

There  is  a  curious  effect  of  patchwork  in  the  writing 
of  this  story.  It  is  hard  to  believe  it  the  work  of  one 
hand.  All  that  concerns  life  in  the  village  of  Little 
Canaan  and  the  doings  of  its  inhabitants  is  vigorous 
and  amusing.  Mercy  Starkweather,  the  village  beauty, 
is  evidently  a  man’s  creation.  But  when  we  leave  the 
village  and  come  to  a  convict  prison,  the  book  grows 
unaccountably  feeble.  There  is  the  intolerably  innocent 
convict  we  have  so  often  met  (on  bookstalls).  There  is 
even  the  deserving  young  man  who  loves  the  convict’s 
pretty  daughter  and  clears  her  father’s  name  to  win  her 
hand.  With  the  convict  episode  omitted,  the  book  is  a 
good  story  of  American  village  life.  Without  the  omis¬ 
sion,  it  is  unequally  written  to  a  bewildering  degree. 

“  The  Grasshoppers.”  By  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean.  London: 

Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1895. 

We  speak  without  scorn  when  we  label  this  a  book  for 
the  young  person.  It  should  appeal  to  the  wholesome 
minority  of  her.  Hilary,  the  heroine,  is  distinctly  good. 
In  her  first  vacation,  she  arrives  from  college  “with 
‘  Walden  ’  in  her  trunk  and  contempt  in  her  soul  for 
material  comforts.”  She  goes  to  a  ball  draped  in  the 
“simplicity”  of  bath-towels,  to  the  scandal  of  her 
mother.  The  next  term  shows  a  modification.  “  At 
Easter  she  arrived  with  a  Norwegian  dictionary  and  a 
friend,  who  said  Ibsen  had  knocked  Shakespeare  into  a 
cocked  hat.  The  two  young  ladies  spent  the  vacation 
discussing  the  marriage  laws  and  a  pamphlet  that  should 
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bring  about  their  amendment.  But  the  pamphlet  never 
got  written,  because  one  day  a  young  man  called  on 
Hilary’s  friend  and  proposed  to  her.”  After  her  last 
term,  Hilary  has  exhausted  most  “isms”  and  shows  a 
healthy  anxiety  as  to  the  modishness  of  her  sleeves.  Her 
frivolous  sister  Nell  is  another  amusing  study,  and  the 
adventures  of  both  girls  in  their  German  home  are 
brightly  told.  The  book  leaves  a  decidedly  pleasant 
impression. 

“  A  Pliable  Marriage.”  By  Percival  Pickering.  London  : 

Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

This  work  is  indebted  to  the  average  penny  novelette 
for  its  plot,  to  John  Oliver  Hobbes  for  one  or  two 
characters  and  their  utterances,  and  to  the  New  Woman 
vapours,  not  even  yet  banished  from  our  literary  atmo¬ 
sphere,  for  its  general  tendency.  The  Platonic  marriage 
with  its  invariable  ending  ;  the  maiden  who  converses  on 
improper  topics  from  the  depths  of  a  pure  heart  :  do  we 
not  know  them  ?  And  here  we  have  them  all  again, 
neatly  bound  and  grammatically  written  about. 

“A  Maid  of  the  Manse.”  By  E.  Rentoul  Esler. 

London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 

Scotch  ministers  would  appear  still  to  divide  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  public  with  astute  detectives.  This  story 
deals  with  several  of  the  former  blameless  race.  As  the 
writer  has  given  us  some  good  scenes,  and  a  real 
character  or  two,  drawn  with  pathos  and  power,  we 
forgive  him  for  treating  of  the  religious  doubts  of  a 
young  man.  We  confess  that  our  hearts  sank  at  the 
words,  “I  find  I  cannot  accept  our  creed.”  But  there 
is  not  overmuch  of  this.  Perhaps  the  worst  blemish  of 
the  book  is  the  slightness  of  the  thread  of  plot  that 
links  together  the  various  sketches.  Doctor  Hamilton’s 
parishioners  are  a  clever  and  caustic  study.  The  author 
has  written  in  English,  which  is,  perhaps,  more  than  we 
had  the  right  to  expect. 

“  Cancelled  Bonds.”  By  Henry  Cresswell.  London: 

Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

“Cancelled  Bonds”  is  the  story  of  a  young  woman  who 
goes  about  attempting  to  murder  most  of  her  acquaint¬ 
ances.  They  are  never  very  seriously  hurt,  though  she 
throws  them  over  bridges  and  stabs  them  with  the  paper- 
knife  of  fiction,  which  is  “  sharp  as  a  razor.”  Every  one 
takes  this  ferocious  young  lady’s  assaults  politely.  It 
is  admitted  that  her  temper  is  unfortunate,  but  her  father 
was  given  to  slaying  people,  so  it  was  only  natural. 
“  Did  you  ever  see  a  hen  that  laid  kittens?”  pertinently 
inquires  one  of  her  indulgent  elders.  There  is  a  slightly 
incoherent  plot,  with  a  mystery  or  two  which  the  author 
seems  to  repent  having  pledged  himself  to  clear  up.  He 
may  do  so  in  a  sequel.  Meanwhile  we  will  content  our¬ 
selves  with  the  conscientious  three  volumes  now  before 
us. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Scottish  Poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.”  Edited  by 
George  Eyre-Todd.  Glasgow:  Hodge  &  Co.  1895. 

''D'HOSE  who  mislike  the  multiplication  of  anthologies,  which 
is  a  mark  of  these  times,  will  yet  receive  with  favour  this 
new  volume  of  the  “Abbotsford”  series  of  Scottish  poets.  Mr. 
Eyre-Todd  deals  with  a  well-defined  period  of  production,  and 
with  a  most  interesting  group  of  poets.  He  has  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  selection  from  the  earliest  Scottish  poets  who  wrote 
poetry  in  the  courtly  and  ornate  English  of  Jacobean  times.  Sir 
Robert  Aytoun,  the  first  of  these  courtier-poets,  is  represented 
by  several  delightful  pieces,  such  as  the  famous  sonnet  on 
Tobacco,  and  the  address  “To  an  Inconstant  Mistress,”  with 
“  The  Author’s  Answer,”  which  was  “  written  at  the  King’s  com¬ 
mand.”  Less  known  to  English  readers  is  the  poetry  of  Sir 
David  Murray,  who  held  important  posts  in  the  royal  household 
of  James  VI.  The  five  sonnets  given  by  Mr.  Eyre-Todd  have 
much  of  the  elegance  of  the  I talianate  sonnet- writers,  such  as 
Watson,  with  something  of  the  grace  of  later  Restoration  poets. 
By  Sir  Robert  Ker,  Earl  of  Ancram,  we  have  paraphrases  of  two 
psalms  after  Buchanan’s  Latin  versions,  and  a  sonnet  “  In 
Praise  of  a  Solitary  Life,”  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  Drummond 
written  in  1644.  Sir  William  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  a  far 
more  considerable  poet  than  those  already  named,  is  of  course 
more  largely  represented.  He  figures,  indeed,  in  many  antho¬ 
logies.  The  compiler  of  the  admirable  “  Golden  Treasury  ” 
admitted  his  poetry  to  that  selection,  though  somewhat  sparsely. 
Mr.  Eyre-Todd  here  gleans  the  most  exquisite  numbers  from  the 
“Aurora”  in  addition  to  the  interesting  ‘  'Partenesis  to  Prince 


Henry,”  and  other  poems.  Of  Drummond,  the  greatest  of  the 
poets  exemplified  in  the  volume,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  not 
less  liberal  and  choice  is  the  editor’s  selection.  The  noble 
sonnets  of  the  poet  of  Hawthornden  are  well  represented,  and 
there  is  a  goodly  gathering  of  the  “  Flowers  of  Sion.”  We  miss 
the  magnificent  lyric  “Phoebus,  arise  !  ”  and  should  have  hailed 
a  more  generous  show  of  the  gem-like  madrigals.  But  Mr.  Eyre- 
Todd  has  aimed,  it  would  seem,  at  presenting  all  the  aspects  of 
Drummond’s  poetry.  He  even  gives  certain  of  the  Jonsonian 
epigrams,  such  as  that  delightful  one  of  Pym  and  the  “  Lower 
House,”  and  that  on  the  much-travelled  Lord  Sanquhar,  who 
was  hanged  for  murder,  and 

“To  finish  his  travels,  a  spectacle  rare, 

Was  bound  towards  heaven,  but  died  in  the  air.” 
Montrose,  with  the  peerless  “  My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray,” 
and  other  examples,  is  the  last  of  this  gallant  company  of  courtly 
singers.  There  are  who  find  an  allegory,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  in  the  famous  “  Love  Verses.”  Most  people  find  their 
meaning  simple  enough,  and  will  agree  with  the  editor’s  praise. 
With  these  poets  are  associated  the  Semples  of  Beltrees,  Srr 
James  and  Robert  his  son,  and  Francis  his  grandson,  poets  who 
did  not  write  in  the  English  of  the  Court,  but  in  the  vernacular. 
Sir  James  Semple’s  satire  in  dialogue  “The  Packman’s  Pater¬ 
noster,”  Francis  Semple’s  “  Maggie  Lauder,”  “Should  old 
acquaintance  be  forgot,”  and  the  rest,  serve  to  connect  the  age 
of  the  “  makars  ”  and  the  age  of  Burns.  Mr.  Eyre-Todd  has 
wisely  not  mingled  these  specimens  of  Scottish  seventeenth- 
century  poetry,  but  separates  the  work  of  each  poet,  and  pre¬ 
faces  each  section  of  his  book  with  an  excellent  biographical 
and  critical  introduction. 

“The  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin.”  By  Count  Mira- 
beau.  Two  Vols.  London  :  H.  S.  Nichols  &  Co.  1895. 

Memoirs  that  have  any  pretension  to  be  considered  “secret,” 
being  not  intended  for  publication,  or  perhaps  unfit  for  publi¬ 
cation,  have  never  lacked  a  multitude  of  readers.  The  work 
before  us  was  condemned  as  a  libel,  and  burned  by  the  public 
executioner  in  Paris.  This  fate,  though  not  uncommon  at  that 
date  in  France,  combined  with  the  ascription  of  the  book  to 
Mirabeau,  naturally  caused  it  to  be  much  discussed  when  it 
appeared  in  England  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  a 
good  deal  doubtful  whether  Mirabeau  had  a  hand  in  this  Berlia 
correspondence  of  a  “Voyageur  Fran^ais,”  or  whether,  as  is 
alleged,  the  letters  were  addressed  to  Calonne.  There  is  nothing 
characteristic  of  Mirabeau  about  them  ;  nothing,  that  is  to  say, 
that  shows  any  individuality  of  any  kind.  The  English  they  are 
rendered  in  is  often  extraordinary,  indeed,  while  the  notes 
appended  are  sometimes  exceedingly  absurd.  The  position  of 
the  writer  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  by  his 
admissions,  is  altogether  so  anomalous  as  to  be  scarcely  credible. 
The  earlier  letters  are  the  more  plausible  and  the  more  interest¬ 
ing.  The  second  volume,  in  fact,  is  inordinately  dull.  W’e  are 
not  greatly  moved  by  the  “French  traveller’s”  little  scandal's 
about  Mile.  Voss,  or  his  indelicate  notes  about  the  great 
Frederick’s  last  illness  and  last  will.  The  most  curious  pas¬ 
sages  are  those  that  wear  now  something  of  a  prophetic  air. 
Such  are  the  comparisons  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  army  ; 
the  sketch  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick;  the  early  example  (1786) 
of  Russian  designs  against  England  in  India,  and  certain 
remarks  concerning  the  consolidation  of  German  States. 

“  Loimographia  ;  an  Account  of  the  Great  Plague  of  London  in 
the  year  1663.”  By  William  Boghurst,  Apothecary.  Edited 
by  Joseph  Frank  Payne,  M.D.  London  :  Shaw  &  Sons. 
1895. 

This  very  interesting  treatise,  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
British  Museum  library,  is  the  work  of  a  medical  man  who  prac¬ 
tised  his  art  while  the  plague  was  raging  in  London  in  1664- 
1665.  It  contains,  says  Dr.  Payne,  “  the  best  account  of  the 
great  epidemic  which  has  been  preserved,”  and  has  been  printed 
by  the  Epidemiological  Society.  Boghurst’s  theories  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  plague  are  remarkable.  He  deals,  in 
one  chapter,  with  the  subject  of  soil-infection,  and  he  seems  to 
indicate  the  cause  of  the  pestilence  in  some  specific  poison.  This 
“  venome,”  as  he  calls  it,  is  “a  concretion  of  many  little  bodves, 
though  very  subtle  and  invisible.”  But  he  proceeds  to  say  that 
nothing  satisfactory  is  known  concerning  the  nature  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  minute  bodies  ;  “they  fall  not  under  the  eye’s 
perception,  though  assisted  with  the  best  inventions  in  perspec¬ 
tive,  wherein  this  last  age  has  furnished  us  with.”  His  vigorous 
argument  against  bleeding  shows  how  enlightened  and  how  i» 
advance  of  the  times  was  this  courageous  apothecary,  who 
attended  some  fifty  patients  a  day  during  the  terrible  year  of 
plague,  when  so  many  physicians,  as  he  records,  fled  from  the 
town.  Both  from  the  medical  and  the  literary  point  of  view, 
Boghurst’s  treatise  thoroughly  deserves  the  publication,  belated 
though  it  may  seem,  it  has  received  from  the  Epidemiological 
Society. 

“The  Naval  Annual,  1895.”  Edited  by  T.  A.  Brassey.  Ports¬ 
mouth:  Griffin  &  Co. ;  London  :  Simpkin  &  Co.  1895. 

If  lessened  in  bulk,  the  “  Naval  Annual”  this  year  is  of  in¬ 
creased  interest,  owing  to  various  contributions  by  Mr.  Laird 
Clowes,  Mr.  Harrison  Moore,  and  others,  on  the  naval  engage¬ 
ments  in  the  recent  war  in  the  East.  An  excellent  summary  of 
these  operations,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  is  given  by  Mr.  Lainl 
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Clowes,  who  deals  with  the  course  of  the  war  from  the  loss  of 
the  steamship  Kowshing  to  the  investment  and  capture  of 
Port  Arthur  and  of  Wei-hai-wei.  The  tactics  of  the  two  fleets  in 
the  battle  of  Yalu,  or  Hai-Yun-Tau,  are  clearly  set  forth,  with  the 
practical  results  of  the  action  upon  both  sides.  The  anonymous 
writer  who  discusses  the  “  Lessons  ”  of  the  naval  war  between 
Japan  and  China,  decides  that  it  is  “  impossible  to  distinguish  a 
single  point  which  has  really  taught  us  anything  fresh.  He 
notes,  however,  the  ineffective  co-operation  of  the  fast  cruisers 
of  both  fleets.  He  observes,  also,  the  important  advantages 
possessed  by  the  Japanese  in  the  “interchangeability  of  all 
parts  of  their  guns  or  mountings.  Thus,  they  were  able  to 
repair  and  refit  with  spare  parts  their  partially  disabled  guns 
within  a  brief  space  of  time  after  the  battle  of  \  alu.  Mr. 
Harrison  Moore  deals  with  the  question  of  international  law 
arising  out  of  the  sinking  of  the  Kowshing.  By  offering  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  enemy,  he  thinks  that  this  steamer  lost  her  legal 
right  to  be  taken  into  port. 

«  The  Dance  at  the  Four  Corners.”  By  G.  B.  Burgin.  Bristol  : 
Arrowsmith.  London  :  Simpkin  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Burgin  tells  in  this  short  story  of  the  fierce  rivalry  that 
sprang  up  between  two  remote  Canadian  villages,  and  how,  by 
some  clever  strategy,  a  threatened  vendetta  was  averted.  The 
story  is  vivaciously  told,  and  abounds  in  varied  incident.  I  he 
dialect  of  the  folk  of  “The  Hill”  and  “The  Four  Corners” 
strikes  us  as  being  as  little  Canadian  as  the  persons  represented. 
The  latter,  however,  are  well  drawn  on  the  whole,  and  there  is 
sufficient  spirit  in  the  narrative  to  carry  the  reader  well  pleased 
to  the  end. 

“Arne.”  By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  Translated  from  the 
Norwegian  by  Walter  Low.  London  :  William  Heinemann. 
1895. 

The  new  edition  that  marks  the  transfer  of  this  rendering  of 
Arne  from  Bohn’s  Library  to  Messrs.  Heinemann  derives  a 
melancholy  interest  from  the  recent  death  of  the  translator,  and 
a  sympathetically  worded  obituary  notice  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Gosse  prefaces  this  volume.  Walter  Low  was  only  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  the  personal  loss  his  friends  have  suffered  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  through  his  brief  life,  he  was  too 
heavily  encumbered  ever  to  find  a  breathing  space  to  do  com¬ 
plete  justice  to  the  great  and  exceptional  literary  ability  he 
indubitably  possessed.  His  life  was  one  long  struggle  against 
adverse  circumstances.  Yet  as  it  stands  his  record  is  remarkable 
enough  ;  in  an  office  at  sixteen  and  with  only  the  scanty  leisure 
of  a  business  man,  he  was  yet  able  by  twenty  to  take  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  the  London  University  with  high  honours,  and  to 
obtain  a  scholarship,  specially  devised  for  him  at  Trinity  College. 
He  married,  and  thereafter,  under  the  pressure  of  immediate 
necessities,  his  life  was  an  incessant  course  of  coaching,  text-book 
writing,  journalism,  and  translation.  But  he  was  steadily  rising 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  his  sudden  death  from  pneumonia 
came  to  those  who  knew  him  well  and  looked  forward  to  a 
brilliant  future  for  him,  as  a  bitter  revelation  of  the  irony  of  life. 
He  was  for  the  last  few  months  of  his  career  a  contributor  to  this 
paper.  Any  lesser  man  might  have  been  proud  of  the  present 
translation  of  “  Arne.”  He  has  preserved  for  the  English  reader 
all  the  idyllic  beauty  of  this  subtly  simple  story,  and  his  ren¬ 
dering  of  Arne’s  songs  is  real  poetry,  a  feat  that  any  reader  of 
translations  will  appreciate. 

“  Lob  Lie-by-the-Fire  and  other  Tales  ”  and  “Jan  of  the  Wind¬ 
mill.”  By  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing.  London  :  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

We  are  delighted  to  meet  these  two  old  friends  of  our  boyhood, 
so  pleasantly  bound  and  clearly  printed.  There  have  been  few 
more  delightful  story-tellers  than  Mrs.  Ewing;  she  was  that  rare 
and  precious  thing  in  literature,  a  woman  with  original  imagina¬ 
tion  and  humour  of  her  own.  How  much  Mrs.  Sarah  Grand  or 
Iota,  for  instance,  might  learn  if  they  would  but  have  the  humility 
to  examine  the  exquisite  construction  of  these  brilliant  tales  . 
We  would  like  to  set  George  Egerton  studying  her  too— it  would 
cool  her  hot  heart— and  John  Oliver  Hobbes  might  gain  from 
her  some  rudimentary  ideas  of  symmetrical  development.  But 
the  higher  education  of  women  seems  to  have  ended  the  series  of 
Mrs.  Ewings,  women  who  could  write  with  the  delicacy  of  ladies 
and  the  artistic  sanity  of  men,  and  to  have  left  us  nothing  but  the 
rough  and  ready  confessors  of  introspective  feminine  physiology 
and  the  conscientious  imitators  of  a  quite  masculine  wit.  These 
two  volumes  come  like  a  draught  of  ice-cold  water  to  a 
reviewer  whose  daily  lot  lies  among  the  sandy  wastes  of  con¬ 
temporary  fiction. 

NOTES. 

UNDER  the  title  “Four  American  Universities,”  Messrs. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  York,  issue  a  handsome 
illustrated  volume  devoted  to  the  history  and  constitution  of 
Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Columbia  universities.  Mr. 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  treats  in  admirable  style  of  the  memorable 
past  of  Harvard,  and  of  what  Harvard  aspires  to  be  in  the 
future.  The  subject  of  Princeton,  past  and  present,  naturally 
falls  to  Mr.  William  Sloane’s  charge,  since  Mr.  Sloane  has 
already  discoursed  of  the  historic  memories  of  Nassau  Hall  in 
an  attractive  volume,  which  we  noticed  on  its  appearance 
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recently.  Mr.  Arthur  Hadley  sketches  the  interesting  history 
and  development  of  Yale,  and  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  deals  with 
the  metropolitan  college  and  university  of  Columbia,  whose 
expansion  of  late  is  so  remarkable. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Joseph  Gillow’s  “  Bibliographical 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Catholics  ”  (Burns  &  Oates)  is  ad¬ 
vanced  well  into  the  letter  M.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  there 
is  a  good  prospect  of  the  successful  completion  of  this  valuable 
historical  and  literary  dictionary  by  the  coming  autumn. 

Mr.  Frederick  A.  Hyndman  has  edited  an  early  work  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  “  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution  ”  (Ideal 
Publishing  Union),  which  doubtless  deserves  to  be  called,  at 
this  date,  a  “  rare  reprint,”  and  certainly  should  command  the 
consideration  of  many  readers.  This  “  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord  ’’ 
(Lord  Lyndhurst),  by  “the  younger  Disraeli,”  is  still  excellent 
reading,  and  not  without  significance  at  this  hour.  Indeed,  a 
very  close  parallel  might  be  established  between  the  present 
political  situation  and  that  so  trenchantly  set  forth  in  this  his¬ 
torical  view  of  the  great  political  parties  in  the  thirties. 

From  Messrs.  Frost  &  Reed,  of  Bristol  and  Clifton,  we  have 
received  an  artist’s  proof  engraving,  after  M.  Louis  B.  Hurt’s 
fine  painting,  “West  Highlanders,”  which  is  altogether  an 
excellent  example  of  photogravure  reproduction.  All  the 
features  of  the  impressive  scene  are  adequately  rendered,  from 
the  vast  mist-laden  sky,  the  sombre  distance  of  mountains  that 
frame  the  wide  strath,  to  the  foreground  with  its  scattered 
cattle  and  broken  lights  and  cloud-shadows,  and  the  wan  gleam 
of  water  beneath  the  shrouded  heights. 

To  English  the  delightful  comedy  of  “  Gyp  ”  must  needs  prove 
a  hardy  experiment,  and  we  cannot  say  that  Mrs.  Patchett 
Martin’s  rendering  of  the  exquisite  “Chiffon’s  Marriage” 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.)  leaves  us  untroubled  with  what  Shelley 
called  the  burden  of  the  curse  of  Babel.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
but  fair  to  add  that  the  translator  has  caught  much  of  the  charm 
of  “  Gyp”  in  certain  scenes,  although  of  necessity  the  finer  and 
more  volatile  elements  are  wanting.  The  ride  in  the  forest,  for 
example,  and  the  scene  at  the  dressmaker’s,  are  skilfully 
conveyed.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  a  charming  portrait  of 
the  accomplished  author  and  a  specimen  of  her  imposing  hand¬ 
writing. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Philips  treats  of  no  very  knotty  problem  in  “A 
Question  of  Colour”  (Constable  &  Co.),  a  little  story  contributed 
to  the  “Acme  Library.”  The  beautiful  Miss  Bruton,  while 
engaged  to  a  young  man  who  is  seeking  his  fortune  in  the  African 
diamond  fields,  is  induced  by  her  vulgar  scheming  mother  to 
marry  an  African  prince  of  prodigious  wealth.  The  unhappy 
black  man  speedily  discovers  the  bride’s  loathing  of  him,  and, 
in  a  fit  of  despair,  commits  suicide.  The  young  woman  is  then, 
it  would  seem,  united  to  her  original  lover,  who  is  certainly  a 
most  exemplary  Christian  character. 

“A  Fatal  Step,”  by  “Gem”  (Fisher  Unwin),  tells  ox  the 
tragic  conclusion  of  the  matrimonial  experiences  of  a  young 
hero.  It  is  not  exhilarating,  though  some  novelty  is  imparted 
to  the  story  in  the  shape  of  a  duel  in  a  dismal  kind  of  Indian 
swamp. 

“  The  Governor’s  Guide  to  Windsor  Castle,”  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  (Cassell  &  Co.),  is  a  handbook  that  will  be  appreciated 
by  visitors  to  Windsor  and  Eton.  The  present  aspects  and  past 
history  of  the  Castle  are  dealt  with  in  an  interesting  style,  and 
the  book  is  very  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Railton  and  others. 

Among  new  editions  we  note  “  Scott,”  “  Bums,”  and  “  Cole¬ 
ridge”  “  English  Men  of  Letters”  series  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  in 
one  volume  ;  “Austin  Elliot”  and  “The  Harveys,”  by  Henry 
Kingsley  (Ward,  Lock  &  Bowden) ;  “  Waverley,”  vols.  i.  and  11. 
of  the  reprint  of  the  “Author’s  Edition”  (Constable  &  Co.); 
“The  Legends  of  King  Arthur,”  by  James  Knowles  (Warne  & 
Co.);  “The  Terrible  Czar,”  translated  by  Captain  H.  Clare 
Filmore  from  the  Russian  of  Count  A.  K.  Tolstoi  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.) ;  “The  Mill  on  the  Floss,”  vol.  i.,  “  Standard  Edi¬ 
tion  ”  of  George  Eliot’s  works  (Blackwood  &  Sons)  ;  “A  T  loating 
City”  and  “  Running  the  Blockade,”  by  Jules  Verne  (Sampson 
Low  &  Co.),  in  one  volume  ;  and  “  Livingstone  in  Africa,”  by 
the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  illustrated  by  Hume  Nisbet  (Ward  & 
Downey). 

Mr.  Percy  Russell’s  “  Guide  to  British  and  American  Novels” 
(Digby,  Long  &  Co.)  appears  as  a  second  edition,  “carefully 
revised”;  but  the  revision  leaves  unaffected  the  haphazard 
jumble  that  characterizes  the  odd  classification  of  the  compiler. 
Truly,  the  guidance  of  this  “Guide”  is  greatly  to  seek.  The 
masterpieces  of  genius  are  massed  confusedly  with  the  sorriest 
trash.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  paragraphs  devoted  to 
the  illustrious  obscure,  we  come  on  this  delicious  observation  : 
“  George  Borrow  also  should  not  be  passed  over  with  his 
‘  Rommany  (sic)  Rye,’  ”  as  if  Borrow  were  an  unconsidered  trifle 
in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  Autolycus. 

We  have  also  received  “  Commercial  Statistics  of  the  Republic 
of  Chile”  (Valparaiso:  Helfmann)  for  the  year  1893;  “The 
Royal  Blue  Book,”  new  edition  (Kelly  &  Co.) ;  “  Chemists  and 
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their  Wonders,”  by  F.  M.  Holmes  (Partridge  &  Co.) ;  “  The 
Religion  of  the  Crescent,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  St.  Clair  Tisdall 
(S.P.C.K) ;  “John  Stuart  Mill,”  by  Charles  Douglas,  M.A. 
(Blackwood  &  Sons) ;  “The  Greek  Tenses  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,”  by  the  Rev.  P.  Thomson  (Edinburgh  :  Gardner  Hitt) ; 
“Greek  and  Latin  Verse  Translations,”  by  the  Rev.  D. 
Baker  (Longmans  &  Co.);  Pascal’s  “  Pensdes,”  translated  by 
E.  T.  Frere,  M.A.  (Norwich:  A.  H.  Goose);  “  Vashti,”  by 
John  Brayshaw  Kaye  (Putnam’s  Sons);  “Avalon,”  a  poetic 
romance,  by  Dora  Stuart  Menteith  (Elliott  &  Co.)  ;  “A  World 
Beneath  the  Waters,”  by  the  Rev.  Gerard  Bancks,  illustrated 
(Cassell  &  Co.) ;  the  first  part  of  Vol.  IV.  of  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray’s 
“  New  English  Dictionary”  (Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press) ; 
“  Archmologia  Oxoniensis,”  Part  V.  (Oxford  and  London : 
Frowde)  ;  “  Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,” 
No.  XXXVI.  (Bell  &  Sons)  ;  “  The  Abbey  of  S.  Edmund  at 
Bury,’’  by  Montague  Rhodes  James,  Litt.D.  (Cambridge  :  Deigh- 
ton,  Bell  &  Co.)  ;  “Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer,” by  John  Watson, 
LL.D.  (Glasgow  :  Maclehose) ;  “A  Handbook  of  Hygiene,”  by 
A.  M.  Davies  (Griffin  &  Co.),  illustrated  ;  “  Augustine  of 
Canterbury,”  by  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D.  (Methuen  &  Co.),  “Leaders 
of  Religion  ”  series  ;  “  The  Story  of  Early  Gaelic  Literature,”  by 
Douglas  Hyde,  LL.D.  (Fisher  Unwin)  ;  “  Neoplatonism,”  by  C. 
Bigg,  D.D.  (S.P.C.R.)  ;  “The  Church  of  England  Hymnal,” 
edited  by  Canon  C.  D.  Bell  and  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  M.A.,with 
the  music  by  A.  H.  Mann,  Mus.D.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton)  ; 
“  The  Making  of  the  England  of  Elizabeth,”  by  Allen  B.  Hinds 
(Rivington,  Percival  &  Co.)  ;  “  Political  Institutions  of  the 
Ancient  Greeks,’’  by  Basil  Edward  Hammond  (Clay  &  Sons) ; 
“A  Future  Roman  Empire,”  by  George  Edward  Turner  (Elliot 
Stock) ;  “  An  Island  Story,”  by  Robert  Sinclair  (Lamley  &  Co.) ; 
“The  Faded  Poppy,’’  by  Henry  Keane  (Hodder  Brothers)  ; 
“Seven  Love  Songs,”  by  Ellis  Walton  (Elliot  Stock);  “Miss 
Coventry’s  Maid,”  by  M.  and  C.  Lee  (National  Society)  ;  “  Spook 
Ballads,”  by  W.  Theodore  l’arkes  (Simpkin  &  Co.)  ;  “  Spring, 
Summer,  and  Autumn  Leaves,”  by  Caroline  King  Robertson 
(Fisher  Unwin)  ;  “  Intimations  of  the  Beautiful,”  by  Madison 
Cawein  (Putnam’s  Sons) ;  and  “  England’s  Responsibility 
Towards  Armenia,”  by  the  Rev.  Malcolm  MacColl  (Longmans 
&  Co.). 
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MAPLE  &  GO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
“XVI!  CENTURY” 
CARPETS 

MAPLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 
TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price 
before  deciding  elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the 
antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON 


AMUSEMENTS. 


DRURY  LANE  THEATRE  —  Sir  AUGUSTUS 

DBTrircH^RR^:,  Ress<!e  ^  ManaSer-  ENGLISH  OPERA  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES.  For  Full  Particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


T>  OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN  — 

V  SIR  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.-For  Full  Par- 

ticulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

,  ,heAs,eIe,a?d,  Ma,;?S,erV—EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.30,  will  be  presented  THE 
TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PHILISTINES,  an  Original  Comedy  in  Three  Acts, 
by  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES.  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Messrs.  Herbcrj 
Waring,  H.  V.  Esmond,  E.  M.  Robson,  Ernest  Hendrie,  H.  H.  Vincent,  James 
Welch,  Arthur  Royston,  Mark  Patou,  Duncan  Tovey,  Master  Frank  Saker  - 
Lady  Monckton,  Miss  Elliott  Page,  Miss  Blanche  Wilmot,  and  Miss  Juliette 
Nesville.  Doors  open,  8.  Commence,  8.30.  Carriages,  10.4s.  MATIN  El' 
EVERY  SATURDAY  at  3.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily,  to  till  5.  Seats 

STy  James's  theatre  advance  by  letler’  teleeram>  or  telephone  (39o3), 


C 


RYSIAL  PALACE. — Admission  Daily  One  Shillino- 

FVERYIEVEN?NGARDEN  FfiTES  IN  N0RTH  TOWER  garden 


A  ERICA  IN  LONDON,  AFRICAN  LOAN  EXHIB1- 

X  X  'HON,  and  EAST  AFRICAN  VILLAGE,  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EVERY 
DAY  INCLUDING  WHIT-MONDAY. 


C'  ARL  HAGENBECK’S  EAST  AFRICAN  VILLAGE 

and  SOMALI  DISPLAY,  CRYSTAL  PALACE.  Extraordinary  Success. 


“ \A/TTH  such  an  Exhibition  it  ought  to  be  Bank  Holiday 

*  *  business  at  the  Crystal  Palace  every  day  of  the  week  ."—Referee. 


T7AST  AFRICAN  VILLAGE.— CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Over  42,000  people  were  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  opening  day. 


“  WE  have  had  many  and  various  Wild  Easts  and  Wests  ; 

but  it  is  very  sure  that  there  has  been  nothing  to  equal  Africa  in  London.” 

Westminster  Gazette. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE. — Somali  Display.  The  Genuine 

'  and  unstudied  nature  of  the  entire  display  at  once  impresses  the  spectator,  and 
is  its  great  charm.  Daily  at  3.30  and  6.30.  Numbered  seats,  2s.  ;  un¬ 
numbered,  is.  ;  promenade,  6d. 


PARL  HAGENBECK’S  OSTRICH  FARM  and 

HAPPY  FAMILY  of  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS.  Open  Daily  from 
12  noon  till  dusk.  Admission  3d.  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 


PRYSTAL  PALACE.  — IN  WET  WEATHER  and 

N-'  ON  FIREWORK  NIGHTS  THE  SOMALI'S  will  give  DISPLAYS  in  the 
CENTRAL  TRANSEPT. 


AFRICAN  LOAN  EXHIBITION.— CRYSTAL 

PALACE. — No  Extra  Charge. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE.  —  Firework  Season  has 

“*■  Commenced.  MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAY  by  C.  T.  BROCK  &  CO 
EVERY  THURSDAY,  AND  ON  WHIT-MONDAY. 


T7 IREWORKS !  FIREWORKS!  FIREWORKS!— 

At  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EVERY  THURSDAY,  AND  ON  WHIT- 
MONDAY.  Colossal  Transformation  Picture,  “THE  FLOWERS 
GREETING  THE  DAWN.” 


T>  OYAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRITISPI  ARTISTS,  r 

Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  103rd  EXHIBITION  NOW  OPEN'  1 
zo  till  6.  Admission  is. 


ADAM  E.  PROCTOR,  Hon.  Sec. 


GRAVES’  GALLERIES. 

EXHIBITION  OF 
NEW  MILITARY  PAINTINGS. 

And  Collection  of  Wellington  and  Napoleonic  Trophies  and  Relics 
“1815”  (NAPOLEON’S  OLD  GUARD  AT  WATERLOO). 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

“SAVING  THE  COLOURS  AT  INKERMAN.” 

By  Robert  Gibb,  R.S.A. 

“STORMING  OF  THE  CASHMERE  GATE  OF  DELHI.” 
By  Vereker  M.  Hamilton. 

“  BADAJOZ,  1812.” 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

Also  a  Collection  of  Pictures  by  the  late  Charles  Jones,  R.C.A. 
GRAVES’  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Admission  is.  ten  to  six. 


CT.  GEORGE’S  GALLERY,  14  Grafton  Street,  Bond 

v-'  Street.  “UNDER  THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS,"  First  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  by  Ugo  Catani  held  in  England.  Admission,  including  Catalogue,  is. 


T  AWRIE  &  CO.  HAVE  ON  VIEW 

9  A  Small  Collection  of  Pictures  by 

COROT,  DAUBIGNY,  MILLET,  DUPRfi,  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A., 
MONTICELLI,  Sir  E.  BURNE-JONES,  &c.  &c. 

15  Old  Bond  Street.  10  to  6  daily. 


UEALTH  TRAVELLING.— A  Consulting  Surgeon, 

A  A  of  many  years  hospital  experience,  can  arrange  to  travel  with  a  patient.  He 
has  himself  travelled  a  good  deal  and  has  treated  tropical  diseases  and  visited  all  the 
Australian  Colonies,  New  Zealand,  the  Caoe,  Egypt,  and  most  of  Europe.  For  full 
particulars,  F.R.C.S.,  care  of  J.  W.  Reid,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  11  St.  Helen’s  Place,  E.C. 

CWITZERLAND,  ST.  BEATENBERG.  Hotel  Amis- 

buhl.  Magnificent  View  of  Obcrland  Mountains.  Complete  quietude.  Near  a  wood  with, 
man;  beautiful  walks.  Inclusive  prices  four  and  five  francs.  In  August  one  franc  more. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— The  ANNUAL  EXAM- 

INA.TION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  May  28,  29,  30.  Eleven 
scholarships  at  least,  of  value  ranging  between  £&o  and  £20  per  annum,  will  be 
awarded.  Chief  subjects,  Classics  and  Mathematics.  Candidates  must  be  under  15. 
— Apply  to  the  Secretary,  The  College,  Cheltenham. 


T?  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of  ^,8o> 

■LX.  one  of  £50,  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION 

■  V  t0  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.  Queen’s  Scholar, 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next  Detailed  lnfor- 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean  s  Yard,  Westminster. 


CLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  .£25  to  £50  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  .£90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the 
College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


OUNDLE  SCHOOL.  Entrance  Scholarship  Examina- 

tion,  July  16.  Six  or  more  scholarships  ^40  to  ^30  a  year.  Classical, 
Modern,  Science,  and  Engineering  Sides.  Fees  ^65  to  £75  a  year.  Successes 
1803-4:  Five  open  Scholarships  and  one  Exhibition;  1894-5:  Four  open  Classical 
Scholarships  and  one  Science  Scholarship.  Also  Woolwich  Entrance  (11th  place). 
Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 

“DLUN DELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon.— Seven  (or 

-D  more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  15,  will  be  AWARDED  after  Examination 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21.— Particulars  maybe  obtained  from  the  Head  Master. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 


SUN 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  following 
Clause  : — 

PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS  j 

Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

*  ADMINISTRATION. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society,  if  so  requested  by  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  Policy 
moneys  upon  grant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration,  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided,  and  upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations)  either  pay  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  exceeding 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  or  so  much 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  aforesaid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  under  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Statute.”  : 


ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

, .  ( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers:  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fcnchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES  BY  THE 

W  Steamship  “  GARONNE,”  3876  tons  register,  leaving  London  as  under 

For  the  NORWAY  FIORDS  and  NORTH  CAPE,  12th  June,  for  28  days.  At  the  most  northerly 
•point  of  this  Cruise  the  sun  will  be  above  the  horizon  at  midnight. 

For  the  NORWAY  FIORDS.  13th  July,  for  15  days  ;  3rd  August  for  15  days. 

For  COPENHAGEN,  STOCKHOLM,  St.  PETERSBURG,  the  BALTIC  CANAL,  &C.,  27th  August, 
•for  29  days. 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

„  _  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 

Managers:  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West- 
Gnd  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers. 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES . 

Is.  lid.  per  Box. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


PIANOS. 


NEW  MODEL,  1895. 

COTTAGE!  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8tn. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

DIRECT  TO  THE  LEGAL  PERSONAL 

**  REPRESENTATIVE  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Executors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  Secretary, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour.  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams . 
“Linen,  Belfast.” 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children’s  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies'  Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  2s.  gd. 
Ladies’  „  ,1  ...  «.  3<k  Gents’  „  „  ...  3s.  nd 

Gents'  ,,  it  ...  3s-  3U*  I _ 

Fish  Napkins,  2s.  fid.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  24  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n4d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4)d.  each. 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests ,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  <5rv.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  — Ladies’,  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz.;  Gents,  4-fold, 
4s.  1  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 


With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 


SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 


BELFAST. 


S. &P. ERARD, 18  Gt.  Marlborough  St., London,  W. 


EPPS'S  COCOAINE 

COCOA-NIB  EXTRACT  (Tea-like). 

A  thin  beverage  of  full  flavour,  now  with  many  beneficially  taking  the  place  of 
tea.  Its  active  principle  being  a  gentle  nerve  stimulant,  supplies  the  needed  energy 
without  unduly  exciting  the  system.— Sold  in  Packets  and  Tins  by  Grocers  labelled 
“JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Homoeopathic.Chemists,  London.’* 


ATCHISON,  TOPEKA,  AND  SANTA  FE  RAILROAD 
REORGANIZATION. 

Holders  of  BONDS  and  LONDON  COMMITTEE'S  CERTIFICATES 
of  DEPOSITS  with  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  and  SHARE¬ 
HOLDERS  are  reminded  that  they  must  DEPOSIT  their  BONDS  and 
CERTIFICATES  FOR  DEPOSITS,  also  SHARE  CERTIFICATES, 
with  Messrs.  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  Limited,  8  Bishopsgate  Within,  E.C., 
on  or  before  ioth  June,  1895,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  plan  of  reor¬ 
ganization,  dated  14th  March,  1895. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  Open  on  Saturday,  25th  May,  1895,  and  will  Close  for  London  and  the 

Country  at  or  before  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  29th  May,  1895. 

A  PROCESS  FOR  CONVERTING  LIMESTONE  INTO  MARBLE. 

THE  IMPERIAL  MARBLE  CO.,  Limited. 

[Moveau.Rae  Patents.) 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1890.) 

CAPITAL  -  -  .  £120,000 

In  120,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

PRESENT  ISSUE,  £100,000  of  which  80,000  are  now  offered  for  Subscription,  payable_2s.  6d.  on  Application,  7s.  6d. 
AllotmenT  Th!  onnnnir"  ^  Allotment‘  Payment  of  Shares  may  also  be  made  in  full  on 

within  mentioned  mg  ”  °f  PreSCnt  ISSUe  WlU  be  all°Ued  aS  fully  Paid  under  the  contract 


following  gentlemen  are  among  the  shareholders  in  the  present 

Marble  (Moreau-Rae)  Syndicate  (Limited)  : 

J.  W  Swan,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Edison  and  Swan  United  Electric  Light 
Company  (Limited). 

J.  S.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Chairman  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Company,  National  Telephone  Company  (Limited),  &c. 

G.  P.  Bidder,  Esq.,  Q. C. ,  Director  of  the  Rock  Life  Assurance  Company. 

Wyndham  S.  Portal,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  Chairman  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway  Company. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres,  K.T. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Fleming,  M.A.,  F.  R.S. 

J.  Wolfe-Barry,  Esq.,  C.B.,  C.E.,  Engineer  for  the  Tower  Bridge. 

John  Morgan,  Esq.,  Secretary  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway 
Company.  J 

Philip  H.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  H.M.L.,  Chairman  of  Waterlow  and  Sons 
(Limited). 

G.  Trollope,  Esq.,  of  George  Trollope  and  Sons,  Builders. 

Michael  Gunn,  Esq.,  Director  of  Savoy  Hotel  (Limited). 

W.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  of  W.  H.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  Builders. 

Major  C.  B.  Waller,  J.P.,  of  Waller  and  Co.,  Builders. 

Major  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  Director  of  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Com¬ 
pany. 

Lieut. -Col.  W.  S.  Langley,  R.A. 

Dr.  E.  F.  A.  Obach,  Consulting  Chemist. 

J.  H.  Colls,  Esq.,  of  Colls  and  Sons,  Builders. 

W.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Director  of  the  London  and  County  Bankin'* 
Company  (Limited). 

Hon.  Evelyn  Hubbard,  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  &c. 

C.  Marsham  Rae,  Esq.,  Managing  Director  of  the  Marble  (Moreau-Rae), 
Syndicate  (Limited). 

Directors. 

MAJOR  LEWIS  H.  ISAACS,  Architect  and  Surveyor,  3  Verulam 
Buildings,  W.C.,  Director  of  Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company 
&c. ,  Chairman  ■" 

CHARLES  BARRY,  1  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ,  Past  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 

CHARLES  JOHN  COX,  Long  Cross,  Chertsey,  Chairman  of  Civil  Service 
Co-operative  Society  (Limited),  Haymarket,  S.W. 

CECIL  MAXWELL- LYTE,  7  Clyde  Street,  Redcliff  Gardens,  S.W 
Director  of  Foreign  Chemical  and  Electrolytic  Syndicate  (Limited). 

C.  MARSHAM  RAE,  153  Maida  Vale,  W.,  Managing  Director  Marble 
(Moreau-Rae)  Syndicate  (Limited). 

bankers. 

GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  &  CO. ,  67  Lombard  Street  EC  • 

NORTHERN  BANKING  COMPANY  (Limited),  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
Branches. 

Solicitors. 

LIN™E,RVHrACKWOOD-  ADDISON  &  BROWN,  2  Bond  Court, 
Walbrook,  E.C. 

(Crofters. 

PLATER  &  BEAUCLERK,  5  Austin  Friars,  E.C. 

auditors. 

HERMAN  LESCHLR  &  CO.,  6  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 

Secretary  and  Offices  [fro  tem.). 

BERNARD  SIMMONS,  4  Tokenhouse  Buildings,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


mason,  named  Moreau,  employed 


A  BOUT  eighteen  years  ago,  a  marble  n  _ #  _ _ 

Jr\.  near  Orleans,  accidentally  dropped  some  limestone  into  a  sulphate 
solution  with  surprising  results.  Being  an  observant  man,  he  repeated  the 
experiment,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  making  marble  in  a  few  days,  when 
Nature  requires  ages. 

In  the  year  1892  patents  were  acquired  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  by  M.  Moreau,  for  his  wonderful  invention  for  the 
production  of  this  marble,  and  in  the  same  year  his  discovery  was  taken  up 
by  Mr.  C.  Marsham  Rae,  who  formed  the  Marble  (Moreau-Rae)  Syndicate 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  process  and  proving  its  practical  utility  and 
value.  I  he  Syndicate  fitted  up  a  large  factory  at  77  and  79  Lot’s  Road 
Chelsea,  with  requisite  machinery,  and  has  now  fully  established  the  great 
value  of  the  invention,  and  as  there  can  be  practically  no  limit  to  the 
demand  for  the  marble,  the  directors  of  this  company  invite  subscription  of 
capital  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  carrying  on  the  business  on  a 
large  scale. 
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Some  of  the  great  advantages  possessed  by  the  marble  are  : 

r.  It  can  be  produced  at  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  other  marbles. 

2.  Limestone  after  this  treatment  gains  about  20  percent,  of  weight,  and 
over  40  per  cent,  of  hardness. 

.  3-  rt  can  be  produced  in  colours  and  veins  of  great  beauty  and  almost 
infinite  variety. 

4-  It  is  not  merely  an  imitation  marble,  made  so  frequently  of  com¬ 
position  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  practically  the  veritable  production  of 
marble  from  limestone. 

It  will  be  presently  shown  that  the  cost  of  executing  work  in  this  marble, 
especially  in  daborately  carved  work,  even  with  the  present  limited  means 
ot  the  syndicate,  is  greatly  below  that  of  other  marbles,  but  when  a  con¬ 
templated  further  outlay  of  about  £ 6,000  has  been  completed,  the  directors 
feel  confident  that  they  will  be  able  to  manufacture  and  sell  at  considerably 
less  than  one-third  the  cost  of  other  marbles,  and  still  make  a  profit  of  100 
per  cent,  on  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  plant,  when  completed,  is  estimated  to  be  capable  of  turning  out 
this  marble  to  the  value  of  at  least  £60.000  per  annum,  so  that  wnen  the 
company  is  111  full  work  the  profits  should  suffice  to  pay  a  dividend  of 
25  per  cent,  on  the  present  is-ue  of  share  capital. 

The  syndicate  has  just  completed  a  contract  at  the  Niagara  Real  Ice 
Skating  Hall,  York  Street,  Westminster.  The  beauty  of  this  fine  hall  has 
been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  handsome  manner  in  which  so  large  a  sur- 
lace,  nearly  3,000  superficial  feet,  has  been  covered  in  dados,  mouldings* 
aichways,  pilasters,  cornices,  &c. ,  by  this  marble  in  beautiful  variety. 

Certificates  with  reference  to  the  comparative  cost  of  executing  this  work 
by  the  syndicate  in  Moreau-Rae  marble  (£824)  and  in  real  marble  (£3,337) 
respectively,  will  be  found  set  out  in  full  in  the  prospectus 
profit’3  m°re  tha"  confirms  the  estimate  of  the  directors  as  to  the  margin  of 

I  he  patents  to  be  acquired  are  Nos.  50,  19,393,  and  20,41.1,  of  1892,  and 
with  regard  to  the  novelty,  Messrs.  G.  F.  Redfern  and  Co.,  the  well-known 
1  atent  Agents,  of  4,  South  Street,  Finsbury,  have  made  a  search  on  behalf 
ot  the  syndicate,  who  placed  the  results  before  Mr.  W.  R.  Bousfield,  Q.C. , 
M.I.,  the  eminent  authority  on  patent  law,  whose  opinion  is  set  out  in 
extenso  in  the  full  prospectus. 

The  amount  of  the  present  issue,  £100,000,  will  be  applied  as  follows, 
namely  :  £60,000  either  in  fully  paid-up  shares  or  in  cash,  and  £20,000  ij 
fully  paid-up  shares,  constitutes  the  amount  payable  by  the  company. 

The  company  will  retain  the  balance  of  ,£20,000  (less  stamp  duty  on  and 
cost  of  assignment,  not  to  exceed  £ 500 )  for  immediate  use  as  working  capital* 
and  the  remainder  of  the  share  capital,  namely,  ^20,000,  will  also  be  retained 
for  further  issue  as  required. 

Major  Lewis  H.  Isaacs  and  Mr.  C.  Marsham  Rae,  being  shareholders  of 
the  Marble  (Moreau-Rae)  Syndicate  (Limited),  will  not  act  as  directors  of 
this  company  until  after  the  allotment. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  entered  into  :  (i)  Two  agreements, 
dated  the  4th  January  and  26th  April,  1893,  made  between  the  Marb'e 
(Moreau-Rae)  Syndicate  (Limited),  of  the  o"ne  part,  and  the  Merchants' 
Contract  Company  (Limited),  of  the  other  part ;  (2)  agreement  between  the 
Merchants'  Contract  Company  (Limited),  of  the  one  part,  and  this  companv 
of  the  ether  part,  dated  the  8th  of  May,  1895. 

Hie  Merchants  Contract  Company  (Limited),  who  are  the  promoters, 
have  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  company,  and  out  of  their  profii 
they  are  to  pay  all  preliminary  expenses  incidental  to  the  formation  of  the 
company  and  the  issue  of  its  capital  up  to  the  first  general  a  litmentof 
s  lares,  including  advertising,  printing,  legal  charges  and  registration  fees, 
and  they  reserve  the  right  to  enter  into,  and  have  entered  and  will 
enter  into  arrangements  and  contracts  with  third  parties  wn'th  reference 
thereto,  and  to  the  underwriting  of  the  capital  or  part  thereof,  to  none  ot 
which  the  company  is  a  party.  There  are  also  trade  contracts  incident  to 
the  business,  or  other  contracts  which  may  be  within  the  meaning  of  the 
38th  Section  of  the  Companies  Act,  1887,  or  to  the  disclosure  of  which 
applicants  for  shares  may  be  entitled.  Every  applicant  shall  be  deemed 
to  notice  of  all  such  contracts  or  arrangements  as  aforesaid,  and 

to  have  waived  all  right  to  further  notice  or  particulars  thereof  wl  e' her 
undei  Section  38  of  the  Companies  Act,  1887,  or  otherwise. 

1  he  two  contracts  above  mentioned,  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 
association,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Bousfield,  Q. C. ,  M.P.,and  all  the 
reports  and  certificates  (which  were  made  upon  instructions  from  the 
Syndicate  or  the  Merchants  Contract  Company,  Limited),  and  all  con¬ 
tracts,  arrangements,  and  agreements  above  referred  to,  which  contain 
important  clauses  and  conditions  other  than  those  above  referred  to,  may 
be  inspected  by  any  intending  applicants  for  shares  at  the  offices  of  the 
company. 

Full  prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices 
of  the  company,  and  at  theirs  brokers1,  auditors’,  and  bankers’* 

London,  May  1895. 
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r/ie  LISTS  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  TUESDAY  next  for  town  , 
and  noon  on  the  following  day  for  Country, 


ARROL  AND  SONS 

(Limited),  (with  which  is  incorporated  the  business  of  Mr.  John  Meikle,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

DEBENTURE  STOCK,  £200,000 ;  SHARE  CAPITAL,  £250,000. 

The  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  will  be  redeemable  at  the  Company’s  option, 

1  or  after  1  July,  1915,  at  no  per  cent. 

SHARE  CAPITAL. 

io,o0o  Ordinary  Shares  of  £io  each .  £100,000 

15,000  5!  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £10  each  ...  150,000 

The  Vendors  take  the  whole  of  the  Ordinary  Shares  and  one-third  of  the  Preference 
lares  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase-money. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  (Limited),  Bishops- 
ite  Street,  London,  E.C  ,  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  THE  COMMERCIAL 
ANK  OF  SCOTLAND  (Limited),  Glasgow,  ar*e  authorized  by  the  Directors  of 
e  Company  to  RECEIVE  APPLICATIONS  at  the  price  of  £104  per  cent,  for 
£200,000  in  FOUR-AND-A-HALF  PER  CENT.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DE- 
ENTURE  STOCK,  and  at  par  for  £100,000  in  FIVE-AND-A-H ALF  PER 
ENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £10  each,  payable  as 
Hows —  Debenture  Stcck.  Preference  Shares. 

On  Application  . £10  per  cent.  £1  per  Share. 

,,  Allotment .  40  ,,  ,,  4  »  t> 

„  10  July,  1895  .  S4  »  »  5  » 

I  £104  I  £10 

TPUSTEES  FOR  THE  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK'. 

harles  Harvey  Combe,  Esq.,  M.P.  (of  the  firm  of  Combe  &  Co.,  Limited, 
Brewers). 

r  John  Neilson  Cuthbertson  (Director  Extraordinary  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Scotland  (Limited). 

>hn  Albert  Black,  Esq.  (of  the  firm  of  John  Black  &  Co.,  Shipowners),  26  Both- 
well  Street,  Glasgow. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  A.  Arrol  ]  Sole  Partners  in  the  firm  of 

Walter  Arrol  1  Archibald  Arrol  and  Sons* 

Archibald  Tower  Arrol  J  Glasgow  and  Alloa. 

John  Meikle  .  .  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BANKERS. 

he  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England  (Limited),  Bishopsgate  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Branches. 

he  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland  (Limited),  Glasgow,  London,  and  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

Slaughter  &  May,  18  Austinfriars,  London,  E.C. 

Maclure,  Naysmith,  &  Co  ,  Glasgow,  N.B. 
rokers. — Pirn,  Vaughan,  &  Co.,  1  Draper’s  Gardens,  London,  E.C. 
uditors. — Henry  Graham,  Smyrke  and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  Sunderland. 
ecretary  and  Offices. — C.  J.  Andrews,  18  Austinfriars,  London,  E.C.  ;  14  Bigg 
Market,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  and  16  Dixon  Street,  Glasgow. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  take  over  the  well-known  Brewery  business  of 
[essrs.  Archibald  Arrol  &  Sons,  which  was  established  at  Alloa  in  the  year  1810, 
id  to  incorporate  with  it  the  business  of  Mr.  John  Meikle,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
id  to  acquire  from  him  and  from  Mr.  William  Turnbull,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  40 
reehold  and  Leasehold  Hotels,  Public  Houses,  and  o.her  Licensed  Properties  held 
lerewith. 

The  Newcastle  properties  have  recently  been  valued  by  Messrs.  A.  T.  and  E.  A. 
row,  valuers,  of  Sunderland,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Hiudmarsh,  valuer,  of  Newcastle-on- 
yne,  and  the  Scotch  property  by  Messrs.  Russell  &  Spence,  of  Glasgow,  whose 
:ports  are  embodied  in  the  full  prospectus. 

The  mortgage  debenture  stock  will  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  free- 
Dld  and  leasehold  properties  of  the  Company,  and  generally  on  its  business  and 
ndertaking. 

The  assets  of  the  Company  comprise  : 
reehold  properties  and  fixed  plant  at  Alloa  and 

in  and  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  valued  at  .  £271,210  o  o 

opyhold  and  long  leasehold  premises,  and  fixed 
plant,  &c.,  in  and  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

valued  at  .  33>T50  0  0 

hort  leaseholds  and  fixed  plant,  valued  at .  6,64°  0  0 

- £311,000  o  o 

tock-in-trade,  movable  plant,  casks,  rolling  stock, 

&c.,  guaranteed  by  the  vendors  at .  56,364  0  0 

oans,  book  debts,  &c.,  cash  at  bankers,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  working  capital,  guaranteed  by  the 

vendors  at  .  48, 912  1 9  6 

- 105,276  19  6 

I  Total .  £416,276  19  6 

Of  the  £311,000  a  sum  of  less  than  £20,000  represents  the  value  of  fixed  plant,  and 
e  directors  are  satisfied  that  the  £105,276  19s.  6d.  representing  the  working 
apital  of  the  Company  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  books  of  the  firm  have  been  examined  by  Messrs.  Henry  Graham,  Smyrke, 
tCo.,  Chartered  Accountants,  of  Sunderland,  who  report  as  follows  : 

*4  We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Messrs.  Archibald  Arrol  &  Sons,  of  Glasgow 
rd  Alloa,  for  the  three  years  ending  30th  June,  1894,  and  the  accounts  of  Mr.  John 
deikle  and  of  Mr.  William  Turnbull,  both  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for  the  three 
r<ars  ending  31st  December,  1894  (the  dates  at  which  the  respective  financial  years 
iid).  And  we  hereby  certify  that  the  average  annual  profits  for  the  period  after 
i>cluding  all  charges  for  interest,  but  providing  for  depreciation,  amounted  to 
£0,136  2s.  3d.,  and  that  the  last  year’s  profits  were  £20,485  13s.  5d.  We  also 
ertify  that  if  during  the  above-named  period  the  Scotch  beers  purchased  annually 
y  Mr.  Meikle  and  Mr.  Turnbull  had  been  purchased  from  Messrs.  Arrol,  the 
verage  net  profits  would  have  been  £26,888  18s.  3d.  per  annum.  We  further 
ertify  that  we  have  examined  the  book  debts,  loans,  and  interest  (including  sundry 
ivestments  at  the  price  of  the  day)  belonging  to  Messrs.  Archibald  Arrol  &  Sons, 
nd  after  making  ample  allowance  for  possible  losses  and  discounts  we  estimate  them 
3  be  of  the  value  of  £38,912  19s.  6d.” 

The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  of  the  above- 
amed  businesses,  assets,  and  goodwill,  the  whole  being  taken  over  as  a  going 
oncem  as  from  June  1st,  1895,  has  been  fixed  by  the  Vendors,  Messrs.  Archibald 
irrol  &  Sons,  at  the  sum  of  £458,000. 

The  terms  of  sale  are  embodied  in  three  contracts.  For  details  see  full  prospectus. 
Full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Company's 
)ffices,  and  of  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 

HOMES  FOR  LITTLE  BOYS. 

Farningliam  and  Stvanley,  Kent. 

Patrons — T H E  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 
Treasurer — W.  H.  Willans,  Esq. 

HELP  is  solicited  from  all  who  sympathize  with  homeless,  destitute, 
ind  orphan  boys. 

500  such  LITTLE  ONES  enjoy  home  life  on  the  family  system.  They 
eceive  a  good  education,  also  a  careful,  moral,  and  religious  training. 
Jseful  trades  are  taught,  and  the  boys  are  sent  out  well  equipped  for  the 
lattle  of  life, 

ARTHUR  CHARLES  1  Secretaries 
WILLIAM  ROBSON  j*eeretana- 
Offices  :  25  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  23  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  Z1.200.000*  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total  Funds  over  ,£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

"  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good’ 
“  security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping  ;  now  he  musl  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

Tie  MUTUAL  LIFE  IHSURAHCE  COMPANY  ot  He®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 


Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAW,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom , 

17  &  18  CornMll,  London,  E.C. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Graeeehureh  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretar7. 


The 


At  the  Investigation  in  1884  and  1889  Early  Bonus, 


Policies,  Whole  Life,  received  for  each  year  since  they  began  to  rank, 

A  Bonus  Addition  o*'  £2  per  cent.  ^ 

FIRE  INSURANCE. — Almost  all  Descriptions  of  Property 
Insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Edinburgh — 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE ;  London — 3  KING  WILLIAM 
STREET,  E.C. ;  Dublin-28  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 

THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY.  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710- 
60  Charing  Cross ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1893,  £395,854,440. 

BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBIKJtERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODB. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


T300KS. — HATCH  ARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

187  Piccadilly  ,W. — Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arrang  'd,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  nooks,  Sic.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  GEORGE  MOORE. 

Crown  9>vo,  Cloth ,  568  pages,  Price  (os. 

Messrs.  Walter  Scott ,  Limited,  beg  to  announce  that  on  the 
25th  inst.  they  will  issue  a  new  Work  by  Mr.  George  Moore, 
( Author  of  “  Esther  Waters,”  “  A  Mummer's  Wife,”  etc.), 
entitled  “  CELIBA  TEST  The  volume  will  contain  Three 
Stories ,  viz.,  “  Mildred  Lawson ,”  “  John  Norton,”  and 
44  Agnes  Lahens,”  each  complete  in  itself,  but  related  to  each 
ether,  inasmuch  as  each  presents  a  study  of  a  different  phase 
of  the  same  subject. 

LONDON :  WALTER  SCOTT,  LTD.,  PATERNOSTER  SQ. 

NEW  WORK  BY  COVENTRY  PATMORE, 


Fcap.  8vo,  5  s. 

THE  ROD,  THE  ROOT,  AND  THE  FLOWER. 


HURST  &  BLACKETTS  PUBLICATIONS. 

FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 

NO  W  BEADY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBBABIES. 

COMING  OF  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  Neal, 

Author  of  “  My  Brother  Basil,”  “  Witness  My  Hand,”  &c,  2  vols. 

HER  DEBUT.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin. 

Author  of  “  Britomart,”  “  Suit  and  Service,”  &c.  3  vols. 

LADY  FOLLY.  By  Louis  Vintras.  i  vol. 

crown  8 vo,  6s. 

A  BACHELOR’S  FAMILY.  By  Henry  F. 

Duller,  Author  of  “  Kingsmead.”  3  vols. 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE  -  AND  -  SIXPENNY  IFSERIES. 

Crown  8 vot  Uniformly  bound ,  bevelled  boards .  Each  -ys.  6d. 


By  COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C 

See  the  “CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  ” 

For  JUNE  for  the  Second  Instalment  of 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S 

“STORY  OF  BESSIE  COSTRELL.” 

Now  ready  (Sixpence),  New  Series,  No.  144. 

The  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  June,  containing : 

"THE  STORY  OF  BESSIE  COSTRELL,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Scene  IV. —  "A  COLONY  FOR  LUNATICS."  —  "  THE 
SOWERS,"  by  Henry  Seton  Merriman,  Chaps.  XVII.-XX.— "  ON 
THE  SOUTH  DOWNS.”— "  PAYING  IN  PERSON:  A  Far-Eastern 
Reminiscence." — “AT  A  DOMINICAN  PRIORY." — "IN  YINIAGE 
TIME,"  and  “A  FATAL  RESERVATION,”  by  R.  O.  Prowse, 
{ Concluded )  Book  V.  Chaps.  X.-XII. 

London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


tlbe  IRew  IReview. 

*  Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


“  Everything  is  New  about  the  New  Review  under  Mr.  Henley's  brilliant 
editorship.  .  .  .  With  a  vengeance,  indeed,  has  Mr.  Henley  .  .  .  shaken  the 
cobwebs  out  of  that  fearsome  thing,  the  Monthly  Review." — Vanity  Fair. 


CONTENTS— J  UNE. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


THERE  WAS  A  LITTLE  CITY. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  I'.ANJO. 

THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  LIEGES. 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  MUSICAL  CRITICISM. 
THE  CANARY. 

TAILOR-MADE  IN  GERMANY. 

WHAT  ABOUT  AMATEURS? 

THE  CRITICISM  OF  ACTING. 


By  Gilbert  Parker 
By  Rudyard  Kirling 
By  Etc.,  the  Younger 
By  J.  F.  Runciman 
By  Percy  White 
By  M.  F.  Billington 
By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart. 

By  William  Archer 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  POLITICIAN.  By  "  Y  ’ 

A  EUGENIE.  By  Paul  Verlaine 

THE  NEW  PLUTARCH.  By  Charles  Whibley 

MACAIRE.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson  and  W.  E.  Hf.nley 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 

NOW  READY,  in  large  fcap.  4to,  872  pages,  cloth,  red  edges,  7s.  6d  ;  half- Persian, 
ios.  6d.  ;  half-morocco,  flexible,  12s.  6d. 
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The  Scottish  Widows’  Func 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


«*-  -  - 

** s‘-p'-  F-  .™Wo„  » » 


ascertainment  of  the  Surplus  Fund  IrisinuTn  thT  °!  DireCt°rs'  made  with  a  view  to  tl 

-  -  >  *•  * . ■‘'-Zzszten  srirs;  s- 

I.  From  tViQ  r> _  , 


V  A  J*  From  the  Directors’  Report  for  the  vear  iroa 

New  Assurances,  after  dedurtino-  Asa  r.  ,  *  toe  year  1894. 

r  i  -•  -p.  _  °  *>86,500  reassured,  amounted  to 

-Relative  First  Premiums  received 


Addition  to  the  Accumulated  Funds, 

^  *  »—  Survivance  ~ 

Results  Of  „,e  General  0^222^  Mana^’s  Septennial  Keport. 


j£l,730,842  5 
74,928  7 
496,201  4 


747A96  8 


Sevpn  Years,  1888-94,  • 

Do-  1881-87,  •  .  .* 

In  favour  of  1888-94,  1 
under  every  head,  J 


Net 

New  Assurances. 

Addition  to  Funds. 

Percentage  of 
Expenses  on  Premiums. 

in 

Average 

Rate  of  Interest. 

-£"9,877,889 

9,119,439 

-£2,857,038 

2,243,663 

£10  3  8  7o 

10  10  0  7 o 

£4  4  4  7. 

4  2  1  7 

j£758,45o 

*613,375 

£°  6  4  7. 

£°  2  37.  j 

Mortality  under 
Expectation. 


25  % 

20  7. 


5  7. 


Proceeding  upon  Reports  by  a  Seed  l  r  _  r,  ~'  b0C,etJ  S  affairs, 

" /Wj  ^  is  * 


liabilities. 

Debts  due  by  the  Society- 

Claims  admitted  but  not  paid, 

Surrender  Values  unclaimed, . 

Annuities  past  due,  ; 

Commission  on  Outstanding  Premiums,  .' 
Expenses  outstanding,  . 

Sums  lodged  to  meet  Premiums  and  Interest 
not  yet  due,  . 

Deposits  with  the  Society,  . 


£203,176  16  o 
IS097  9  10 
373  11  o 
11,224  15  o 
9,H2  4  6 


6,974  6 

794  o 


assets. 

Mortgages  on  Property  within  the  United  King- 


Investments  and  Exchange  Reserve  Fund  Account 
\  a  hie  of  Liabilities  under  Policies, 
balance  at  Credit* of  Profit  and  Loss  Account', 

Note. 

J he  S«,//"s  was  .  .  .^2,509,923 


-£246,85  3  3 

50,000  o 
•  I0>  196,532  o 
.  2,267,436  12 


7  6 


Of  -which  paid  in  Intermediate 
Bonuses,  ,888  to  1894,  .  242,48615  j 

d  ,0  ^r'rXdion  I.  5 

Valuation  Kate  to  3%,  .  44Sis50  Q  Q 

Bree  Balance , 


£1,821,586  12  5 


£1 2,760,821  15  8 


Mortgages  on  Propert'y  out*  of  the  United  Ki 

Loans  on  Policies  within  their  Values  ' 
Investments —  ’  * 

British  Government  Securities, 
udian  and  Colonial  Government  Securities 
Colonial  Municipal  Securities,  .  .  * 

Ras7ocksTd  °ther  Debentares  and  Debenti 
1  Do.  Shares  and  Stocks"  .’ 
American  Railway  Gold  Mortgage  Bonds’ 
Loans  on  Statutory  Rates  ’ 

FeTlf£rr;‘  ,‘“d  °““"d  ■"»** 

Agents’  Balances  [since  accounted  for 1 

oSESf  Sir.  ™4). 

Interest  acciued,  but  not  due, 

Kents  clue  at  Christmas, 

Rent  Charges  in  course  of  collection, 

Bankers  Bills  in  transitu  and  in  hand, 

Bankers*!"*  ?"*  °n  Current  Accounts'  witl 


^£4,444,98i  6 


2,474,618  5 
1,011,223  5 


75,582  IX 
1,000,628  19 
764,709  15 


895,710  18 

181,154  16 

75°,47r  13 
219,489  5 
3,ooo  o 
71,500  o 
229,227  6 
Ir,939  13 
9,749  18 
286,134  14 
!5,977  o 
117,469  LO 
358  If* 
4,669  iS 
85,806  6 


106,417  13  1 


balance  of p,,  821,586  :  ,2:5,  Relrsionary  Bonuses  in  tie  c" l  Tf’  °f  M 

and  previous  Bonuses  in  force  at  3,rf  December  .So,  of  Cg“*ou,ulForm>  >-e.  on  Sums  Assure,. 

years  ending  that  day  ;  l,  reckoning  on  S  m  listed  allu  “2  P'  “*  • for  ‘he 

F  cant.  p.  ann.  according  to  the  duration  If  , L  ilies  ll  2'“ ,  2  '' 2  ^  ^  '3  :  -c 

Intermediate  Bonus  of  32  y.  p.  cent,  h  ante  1,  //  ,  1  °  als°  declared  a  Compound 

premium  due  and  paid  on  the  original  Sums  assured  ^d  /?  ^  I9°-1*  **  resPect  °f  each  annual 

ongincu  A  urns  assured  and  Bonuses  m  force  at  date  of  Claim. 
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CHRONICLE. 

THE  House  of  Commons,  and  for  that  matter  the 
House  of  Lords  too,  have  been  chiefly  occupied 
during  the  last  week  with  Uganda  and  the  railway  which 
is  to  run  from  Mombasa  through  the  maleficent  coast- 
belt  towards  that  distant  bourne.  Last  week  the  subject 
came  up  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Government 
refused  to  debate  it,  saying  that  they  were  going  to  make 
a  statement  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  week.  When  the  Conservatives  pressed  the 
point,  asserting'  that  they  would  rather  hear  Lord 
Rosebery  than  read  the  words  of  the  Under-Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Rosebery  reproved  his  critics 
with  the  remark  that  there  was  a  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  it  was  presumed,  accordingly,  that  Sir 
W.  V.  Harcourt  was  to  make  the  statement. 

This  little  speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  excited  intense 
interest  in  the  Lower  House.  Every  one  remembered 
that  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  had  attacked  the  scheme 
for  taking  over  Uganda  and  for  constructing  a  rail¬ 
way  in  the  most  violent  terms.  Was  he  now  going  to 
eat  his  own  words  at  Lord  Rosebery’s  dictation  ?  The 
excitement  rose  several  degrees  when  it  was  announced 
that  a  Cabinet  Council  was  called  for  Monday  last,  and 
when  it  became  known  that  this  Council  had  sepa¬ 
rated  without  coming  to  any  decision,  and  was  again  to 
meet  on  Tuesday,  the  heat  of  interest  could  only  be 
cooled  by  animated  conferences  and  long  drinks  on  the 
Terrace. 

Conjecture  has  it  that  in  spite  of  all  arguments  and 
pleadings  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  absolutely  refused  to  taste 
the  leek.  Sir  Edward  Grey  might  do  it,  if  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  and  the  rest  wanted  him  to,  but  as  for  the  scion  of 
the  Plantagenets,  he  remained  a  convinced  opponent  of 
the  whole  scheme.  This  dispute  has  not  tended  to  draw 
closer  the  bonds  of  brotherly  love  that  at  present  unite 
the  Cabinet.  As  we  show  in  another  column,  this 
question  of  Uganda  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
Liberals  ever  since  it  was  mooted  three  years  ago.  The 
only  man  among  them  who  has  gained  by  it,  is  the 
Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  merits  a  more 
particular  description  than  he  has  yet  received  at  our 
hands. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  first  made  himself  known  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  an  advanced  Radical,  but  since 
he  took  office  in  1892  he  has  steadily  grown  in  prudence, 
till  now  it  is  commonly  said  that  he  is  considerably 
more  cautious  at  thirty-three  than  ever  his  grand¬ 
father  was.  As  some  men  develop  attacking  powers 
in  the  House,  so  Sir  Edward  Grey  has  developed 
extraordinary  defensive  powers.  He  may  know  nothing 
of  a  subject,  but  no  question  can  take  him  at  a  disad¬ 


vantage  ;  he  fences  with  it  dexterously,  and  his  ex¬ 
cellent  manners  aid  him  to  come  off,  in  appearance  at 
least,  victorious. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  will  not  stand  for 
Parliament  at  the  next  General  Election.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  he  is  not  very  well  off,  and  he  is  of  the  stuff  ot 
which  the  best  Colonial  Governors  are  made.  He  may 
leave  politics  for  a  time,  but  he  is  certain,  we  think,  to 
come  back  to  them.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the  present 
Government  in  whose  loyalty  Lord  Rosebery  has  con-, 
fidence,  and  Mr.  Asquith  is  said  to  admire  his  talents. 
But  he  will  never  go  far  as  an  independent  politician  ; 
caution  is  not  the  quality  that  makes  one  beloved  of  the 
populace. 

We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Asquith  here  as  if  he  were  of 
equal  importance  with  Lord  Rosebery  ;  we  think  'him 
even  more  important  than  the  present  Prime  Minister. 
The  critics  of  Parliament  are  beginning  to  see  that  Lord 
Rosebery  is  practically  “  out  of  the  running,”  that  his  ill- 
health,  his  many  technical  blunders,  and  his  position  in  the 
Lords  deprive  him  of  all  real  influence  in  the  councils  of 
his  party,  and  that  the  race  in  the  future  will  be  between 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour.  It  is  usually  thought  that 
Mr.  Asquith  came  into  the  House  of  Commons  with  a 
great  reputation  earned  at  the  Bar ;  but  this  is  not 
true.  Mr.  Asquith  never  gained  much  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  ;  his  best  performance  was  in  the  I  arnell  case, 
when  he  played  junior  to  Sir  Charles  Russell.  But  the 
proper  field  for  his  talents  was  never  the  Law  Courts. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  a  born  parliamentarian.  He  came  to 
the  front  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  much  the  same 
speed  as  the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  if  he  has 
shown  as  yet  no  trace  of  Lord  Randolph’s  genius,  he  has 
gifts  of  his  own  that  are  not  to  be  underrated.  He  is 
the  readiest  of  parliamentary  debaters  :  he  shows  him¬ 
self  at  his  best  when  wholly  unprepared  ;  he  is  admirable 
on  Committees  ;  and  above  all  he  seems  to  improve  from 
day  to  day  in  fluency  and  pertinence  of  argument.  He 
has  the  defects  of  these  qualities.  He  is  very  rash,  and 
makes  mistakes  that  men  less  confident  of  their  own 
powers  would  not  make.  For  instance,  one  night  last 
week  he  accepted  a  small  amendment  from  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  in  the  12th  clause  of  his  Factory  Bill,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  destroy  the  value  of  the  clause.  He  had  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  himself,  while  telling  his  private 
secretaries  and  his  brother-in-law  to  vote  against  it. 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  suggested  improvement  will,  it  is 
said,  be  cut  out  at  the  report  stage,  but  for  the  moment 
he  “scored  off”  his  reckless  adversary. 

Lord  Salisbury  spoke  to  excellent  purpose  at  the 
Merchant  Taylors’  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening.  He 
laughingly  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  London 
County  Council  as  indicating  a  constitution  “which 
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often  belongs  to  youthful  and  not  over  healthy  bodies  ; 
it  has  an  enormous  appetite  and  a  very  bad  digestion.' 
It  wishes  to  absorb  all  the  water  companies,  all  the 
tramways  ;  it  would  take  over  the  Thames  Conservancy, 
and  eat  up  the  Metropolitan  police.  Its  appetite  ex¬ 
tends  even  to  the  City  of  London.”  He  went  on  to 
make  fun  very  effectively  of  this  modern  passion  for 
huge  things— guns  that  grow  bigger  and  bigger  till  they 
bend,  and  battleships  that  become  more  and  more  un¬ 
wieldy  and  yet  go  to  the  bottom  at  a  touch.  “  The 
secret  of  pure  and  effective  local  Government,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “  is  that  those  who  are  governed  should  be  near 
enough  to  watch  the  conduct  of  those  who  govern.” 


Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
loyalty  or  amiability,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  like 
“  Fuzzy- wuzzy,”  “  he’s  a  first-rate  fightin’  man.”  In  his 
speech  at  Birmingham  he  caught  the  feeling  of  the 
moment  throughout  the  country  better  even  than  he 
catches  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
refused  to  criticize  the  measures  of  the  Government. 
“  They  are  not  meant  to  be  criticized  ;  they  are  for  showj 
not  for  use.  They  will  not  pass.  Their  promoters  do 
not  intend  that  they  should  pass,  and  the  country  does 
not  want  them  to  pass.  There  is  only  one  thing  that 
passes  in  the  House  of  Commons  now,  and  that  is  the 
public  time.”  He  then  likened  the  Government  to  a 
Chinese  regiment,  called  “The  Tiger  Braves,”  whose 
coats  were  covered  with  spots,  and  who  wore  masks 
like  tiger  heads,  whilst  their  evolutions  consisted  of 
shouts  and  the  turning  of  somersaults.  Naturally  the 
simile  evoked  cheers. 

Mr.  Morley  made  a  speech  on  Wednesday  at  New¬ 
castle  in  which  he  dealt  wittily  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Wit  is  not  Mr.  Morley’s  forte,  so  we  may  gather  from 
his  thrifty  use  of  it  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  contempt  had 
penetrated  the  armour-plating  of  his  self-complacency. 
“  This  curser  of  what  he  chooses  to  call  New  Liberal¬ 
ism  was  himself  the  precursor  of  it.”  Mr.  Morley  went 
onUo  contend  that  the  amendment  of  the  Factories  Act 
represented  “that  social  amelioration  of  the  people” 
which  Lord  Salisbury  had  recently  insisted  upon.  The 
reasonableness  of  Local  Option  then  tempted  him,  and 
he  ended  by  eulogizing  the  amiable  persistence  of  the 
Irish  demand  for  self-government.  Altogether  a  fighting 
speech,  which  shows  that  as  Mr.  Morley  sheds  his  philo¬ 
sophic  fairness  he  becomes  a  more  effective  platform 
speaker.  If  he  continues  on  this  line  he  may  yet  rival  Sir 
Ashmead  Bartlett. 

The  announcement  that  the  Chinese  in  Formosa  have 
proclaimed  a  Republic  will  hardly  be  taken  too  seriously. 

If  the  whole  Imperial  Government  failed  to  make  head 
against  the  Japanese,  it  seems  almost  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  this  island  can  offer  effective  resistance. 

It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  that  the  Japanese  may  find 
some  trouble  with  their  new  acquisition.  There  are 
undoubtedly  a  good  many  thousand  men  in  Formosa, 
some  of  whom  are  said  to  be— for  Chinese— fairly 
drilled,  though  many  are  raw  levies.  The  report  that 
reinforcements  and  supplies  are  being  sent  over  from 
the  mainland,  too,  has  a  certain  significance ;  for  although 
the  island  is  deficient  in  harbours,  it  has  inlets,  all  of 
which  the  Japanese  may  not  find  it  easy  to  watch. 

The  form  of  Government  is  the  most  curious  feature  ; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  note,  in  this  connection,  the 
reported  presence  in  the  island  of  “  General  ”  Tcheng 
Ki-tong  !  Chinese  names  fade  easily  from  Western 
memories,  but  there  must  be  some  still  who  retain  a 
recollection  of  the  ex-diplomat,  literate,  and  financier 
who  was  compelled  to  retire,  not  long  ago,  from  the 
Chinese  Legation  in  Paris,  with  undesirable  scandal. 
Can  the  Formosan  republic  be  an  emanation  from  his 
versatile  brain  ?  The  incident  is,  at  any  rate,  curious, 
and  further  developments  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  reformed  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  One  Indian  Judge  now  sits  on 
that  body  with  a  salary  of  £ 800  a  year.  Lord  Rosebery 
proposes  that  “any  persons  having  held  office  in  the 
Supreme  Courts  in  the  three  principal  groups  of  Colonies 
who  may  be  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  shall  be  members 
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of  the  Judicial  Committee”;  but  he  makes  no  financial 
provision  for  these  Judges.  Truly  he  is  a  bold  reformer 
— when  reform  costs  nothing. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  was  appointed  to 
the  Governorship  of  South  Australia,  it  was  felt  that  the 
Imperial  authorities  had  afforded  the  colonists  the 
strongest  possible  excuse  for  demanding  the  rig-ht  to 
choose  in  future  their  own  Governors.  The  paucity  of 
suitable  men  to  fill  these  high  posts,  from  which  the 
Government  of  Lord  Rosebery  has  always  suffered 
has  apparently  now  become  so  acute  that  it  is  unable 
to  find  a  successor  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Duff  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  Premier  of  that  Colony  has  had  to 
inform  Lord  Ripon  that  if  he  cannot  appoint  some  one, 
the  Colony  itself  is  prepared  to  make  its  own  choice. 
In  nothing  has  Lord  Rosebery,  the  Imperial  Federa- 
tionist,  failed  more  egregiously  than  in  his  appoint¬ 
ments  to  Colonial  governorships. 

It  seems  hard  that  clergymen  who  object  to  perform 
the  marriage  service  over  guilty  divorcees  should  be 
compelled  to  allow  any  other  person  in  holy  orders  to 
use  their  churches  for  the  religious  ceremony  in  the 
cases  of  such  unions.  The  Bill  which  Lord  Halifax  has 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and  which  was 
read  a  second  time  on  Tuesday  last,  will  put  an  end  to 
this  curious  compulsion.  Yet  we  do  not  hope  much 
from  the  Bill.  If  it  becomes  law  there  would,  we  may 
be  sure,  be  certain  chapels  and  churches  whose  rectors 
would  be  willing  to  marry  guilty  divorcees,  and  who 

would  thus  reap  a  large  income  from  facile  morals _ 

not  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  As  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  both 
support  Lord  Halifax’s  Bill,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Church  inclines  to  severity  in  this  matter.  But  may 
not  a  man  break  a  pledge  once  and  keep  it  the  second 
time  rePentance  to  be  regarded  as  impossible  ?  The 
real  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  the'  Church  treats 
marriage  as  a  sacrament,  whilst  the  State  tries  to  regard 
it  as  a  simple  contract.  Consequently  we  have  anomalies 
without  number  :  clergymen  who  marry  guilty  and  un¬ 
repentant  divorcees,  and  judges  who  are  ready  to  dissolve 
a  contract  save  when  both  parties  desire  it. 

Sir  J.  Pease’s  impertinent  attack  upon  the  Opium 
Commission  was  very  severely  and  very  properly  re¬ 
buked  by  Mr.  Fowler.  The  Commission  sat  for  a  whole 
week,  and  examined  723  witnesses.  The  members  spent 
L-r itime  anc*  ^cir  energies  freely  upon  an  investigation 
which  was  only  demanded  by  a  few  silly  fanatics,  and 
after  all  this  tedious  labour  they  are  accused  of  stiflin°- 
the  truth  and  colouring  the  evidence.  The  Government 
too,  is  practically  charged  with  manufacturing  the  report 
by  means  of  the  India  Office  in  order  to  cover  its  delin- 
quincies.  If  Sir  J.  Pease  has  an  ardent  wish  to  reform 
something,  let  him  reform  something  which  is  really  an 
abuse  ;  and  let  him  begin  at  home,  and  not  wander  into 
countries  and  climates  of  which  he  obviously  knows 
nothing.  Opium  is  as  good  and  as  necessary  to  the 
people  of  India  as  tea  is  to  Sir  J.  Pease,  and  opium 
merchants  are  as  useful  as  banks,  let  us  say.  Pity  the 
sorrows  of  a  poor  Government  that  has  such  supporters 
to  reckon  with. 


The  cricket  season  is  continuing  its  sensational  career. 
The  fine  weather  has  held  and  given  the  batsman  his 
chance,  and  the  “  centuries  ”  are  rolling  in  at  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  pace.  Dr.  Grace,  who  has  more  than  completed 
his  hundred  hundreds,  tops  the  averages  with  nothing 
short  of  1 18  runs  per  innings,  and  Abel  is  not  so  far 
behind  with  88.  “  W.  G.”  once  more  distinguished  himself 
last  Saturday  by  a  wonderful  score  of  257  against  Kent. 
Indeed,  Gloucestershire’s  victory  over  Kent  was  quite 
remarkable.  Kent  scored  470,  and  Gloucestershire  443. 
These  tall  figures  occupied  something  over  two  days, 
and  on  the  Saturday  there  seemed  no  chance  of  con¬ 
cluding  the  game.  But  Painter  managed  to  dispose  of 
Kent  in  the  second  innings  for  76,  and  Grace  and  Painter 
knocked  up  the  I04which  Gloucestershire  required  to  win 
in  seventy  minutes  !  Besides  this,  the  week  is  famous  for 
Surrey  s  tremendous  victory  over  the  strong"  Cambridge 
team,  and  her  no  less  shameful  collapse  before  England 
at  the  Oval.  6 
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4o  Sir  w?  Wedderburn?01”  ^  W'  u'  Harcourt’s  reply 

House  of  Comnions'on  Thursday0  that^eSs'^3!  “  ^ 
to  be  driven  to  a  hnrno a  a  •  ■  y>  taa^  he  IS  n°t  going 

his  ow^  words  o  ,s  »  1  a  matter  in 

«asy  roads  seems  to  us  the  height  of  folly.  P  )  t0 
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The  Italian  elections  have  results  „  1 

triumph  for  Signor  Crisni  f  complete 

more  than  twice  as  many%>p^rf^yth"°onnU™,!*re 
It  .s  true  that  a  second  ballofwil be  necessS /fa M,"' 
fVSht  districts,  but  even  if  they  were  all  Zll!  a  fifty" 

z? Juhe  Ital,ans  recognize  him  as  the  most  powerfu  l 
not  the  most  popular,  of  their  political  leaders.  ’ 


^“houS'eva  mention ‘th^  ^ZnaTSHT^  H 

of  French  Consuls?  iuthority  fad ’l«sT  tu  pr°tec.tiOT 

.300  FrenJhmen  and  X  by  200  °' 

official  class,  and  even  these  regard' the SYP'  ^  °f  the 
as  a  sensible  man  regards  the*™  •  papT  Very  much 
Which  a  whipped sZJC themaSter 

wall ;  but  the  Times  will  o-foe  jt  imnlrlJ  d  cUp°n  ?ome 
notice.  &  1  imP°rtance  by  continual 


the  lasfk^^ty^seven  ^yearslby685  °f  8hip‘ 

xs  Jrs?F  f 

the  Clydebank  yard  of  Messrs.  ThompfX  The  Id 
Terrible  was  a  first-class  P,  °n-  Ihe  old 

armoured,  which  was  thou-ht  to*  bpaddl.e'vesseI>  un- 
if  she  steamed  12  knots  ani*3  u  ,  be  .<^oing'  wonders 
we  remember  rightlv  \  ao  who^e  heaviest  gun  was,  if 

to-day  is  a  fi™^y^is^funder*  The  TerriMe  of 

can  steam  22  knots  '  d  tho  °T  r4’°°°  tons‘  She 
machinery  and  magazines  are  nrnt*  !  uaarm°ured,  her 
deck  of  great  strength,  while  her  cmick-fi^  &  steeI"arched 
would  prove  a  match  for  the  whnl  ri  rm^  §"uns  alone 
sunned  itself  in  Belfast LoughTn 1869^'  Fleet  that 


poor  as  any  Sir'pkt  CrawleT’  the  ^  Irff  ^  UP°n  the 
their  severities  are  “fthat 

have  come  out.  Last  Monday  four  farm  !  ?  faCtS 

charged  at  the  Dunmow  P  c  •  labourers  were 

thirteen  partridge  eggs  from  the  eSf'°ns  ^lth  stealing 
•Gilhpv  Rn.f  .  rrom  the  estate  of  Sir  Walter 

t0  pay  a  fiae  of  6£ 

each  defendant  was  fined*W  each^^  ^  5S’’  butaS 
valued  at  £t .  The  alterna rfo.  \  gg  WaS  Practically 
hard  labour.  We  are  sure  Sfnlfnce  was  a  month’s 
this  case  up  to  public  contempt  "and X  not  hold 
sure  that  the  Sun  will  not  even  mentio”  it"8  'han 


belucfeXS  ‘  He^is  brta^6  ^  We  th,'"k’  cer,al"  to 
poets  ;  and  each  volume  SS  .°Uhan  “Klion  of  our 
a  penny.  He  has  bep-un  w't?  \r  m  lt.se^>  1S  to  cost  only 
the  little  book  is  excStfa  orfated3  d/S  “  L^s’”  a"d 
price.  But  why  has  Mr  sfend  ted.a”d  ffot  UP~ for  the 
at  the  beginning  with  letters  fromall  ^  ?irty  pa^ es 
of  men  approving  the  scheme  ?  at  SOr.ts  and  conditions 

US  that  hiPsPcorresgpondence  S„ith^'  *  £  haS  tau»1’1 

perhaps  he  will  be  content  i  persons  of  importance, 

ink.  PThe  secLd%Corr  0af1hlMaXOrrre  IT'  ^ 
to  contain  “  Marmion  ”  ;  the  third  8  TLr'brary  13 

and  the  fourth  “  Selerfe  i  v>  ’  .  Childe  Harold”; 
other  words  Mr  Sto.nd  ^  Poems  from  Lowell.”  In 
lions  of  his  iwn  Veadfat  rad5  *3?  to  sh°"’  th<=  hmita- 
and  give  the  b<£ 7 ™fk  *' ’o  *““  l°,f°llow 
Lowell  and  Macaulay  and  Script  ,.frealest  poets  i  for 
to  represent  English  poetry.  We  say  Sltf  ^  Said 
fear  that  Mr.  Stead  will  T  y  tbls  because  we 

G.  R.  Sims.  g  VG  US  Lon&fellow  next.  or 


THE  DISSOLUTION— AND  AFTER. 

“growfag  more  precarioufeveryday  G°™rnme’’.‘ . » 

Sst  SaUrPeieess  ' 

has  no  prospects  save  a  .  ®  confusion,  and  it 

Phlegm  and  resignation  ^  That^  ^atb  endu»"ed  with 
offered  to  Ministers— to’  die  nhnlf  tHu-  a,f  .°PPortunity 
not  with  dignity.  Nothing  sophically  if  they  may 

career,  and  it  is  best  forprure  °  re.de?m  their  inglorious 
the  date  of  that  mortal^  tilsolT  °f  m,nd'  But  as  yet 

the  doctors  pay  their  usual  visi  s^biiT  will  petermi,?ed  »* 
Every  one  is  aware  that  thl  .  •  1  fix  no  time. 

wonders  if  it  will  be  a  case  of  «  •  ’S  aPPointed,  and 
Lord  Rosebery  drags  afon-  foT^  ^  °f  naturaI  decay' 

Thmej!anch°ly^whichSnfakef onestarJat°his^ *h  &  StaL 
The  heart  is  out  of  them  all  i  at  his  forbearance. 

immediate  signs  of  departure  ’  Thf  y6t  ,-h-ey  show  no 
some  measure  to  the  g-ood  ’nafT  c°ndltion  is  due  in 
which  has  never  botherfd  to  stHkJ' pPPosilion, 
Balfour  is  urbane  and Tour  eoUS  ^  bI°W'  Mr' 

them  ;  but  he  is  in  no  hurrt  to  h’A  f 3  S  VeLry?entIy  by 
Benches.  There  is  sompth^  c  back  on  the  Treasury 

consideration,  and  in  them  P°S1,tl^ely  cruel  about  this 
Harcourt  and  his  cold i  LI  ^  Sir  Will>'^ 
despatch.  Lingering  ap-nnJ;  would  welcome  the 

is  enduring  arenas  unplelrsant'a^unnecessary ' 3V6rnmenfc 

itself  bas  scarcely  been  matet^bef00'’""';6"' -haS 

hTea1,hCSr  no  iX'c?b  ^  ,fS^ 
him  to  taJan  ac  ?v"  part  if  tfaV  ^  «“  alfaw 

that  has  lost  even  theXXnm  “r’  He  is  a  fi?“r=-head 
papers  that  drummed  him  fa  ff L°P  “  reput2ti°"'  The 
heads  of  warier  statesmen  Tremiership  over  the 

confessed  a  felfurf  who  hasX  S‘-lent  "ow-  H<=  stands 

the  Democrats,  of  his  righlcoff fff"  "nT^T  eVen 
between  Sir  William  Rab  „  * sne3s-  .  Lhe  differences 

wardly  been  settled  but  Z' Y  h'mSdf  have  °“*- 

Private,  all  the  more  becLse  of'XrTf"4  ra"WeS 
they  stand  to  each  other  at  nr^  l  latl°ns  In.  which 
The  heavy  burden  of  the  "  -11  '  }  oor  William  1 

shoulders.^  TheX  ntCit  h.  at  "  ’aS  U,e"  on  his 
something  bitter  falf  thofllfaThSTe' 

an  the  hghtifr  Z*  X  “Ir’o^the  io"e 

Such  as  it  is,  has  been  his  achievement 
his  part  bravely  and  borne  it  well  U  h  ^  laS  borne 
extreme  difficulty ;  but  the1  end  'u  !f  ^  be6n  &  part  of 
recognizes  that  frankly;^ we W r He 
genuousandcynicaltemperhehasdcrl  4  ^bU.rS^  °f  ln' 

>ng  to  take  a  ticket  to  hlw  I  a  Jstnl  b  ?  l0"g' 

head,  he  cries,  indifferently  “Slioot^”  i^,pr.esen^ed  to  his 

into  his  soul.  And  no  wonder  R  •  ThJiron  eaten 

him  the  sections  of  his  narH  '  .Bebind  him  and  around 
is  never  IoyX  am0„S-  B  ?  bfer  discord-  There 
among  Tories  7  The  WpI  u  Radlcals  such  as  is  found 
supreme  favour  S'  1  Whf°^  haS  treated  with 
him  by  the  fear  that  thev  fr°m  votinff  against 

promised.  This  is  the  mL  1  °St  T"-611  what  lie  bas 

Sir  William  must  hive  foafnedT8  °f  the  nation' 
to  place  his  faith  in  n  earned  from  sad  experience  not 

are  combined  to  squeezeTvfoit  5ratltude'  Ad  the  faddists 
has  compromised  tiS ‘‘r  ,'’ey  f "  ou‘  of  Wm.  He 
no  longer.  He  is  tired  of  keefang^hX’^ H  nomprotmse 
temper.  The  worm  will  turn  ,,,1":/  ,  a  a  Tood 

Sir  William  Harcourt  ?  iXhese^  faUerT’'' m  "hyn0t 
is  none  of  the  beet  ■  i,a  '  ,  a^er  days  his  temper 

worn  him  out  6  Ofay^tXSflf ' *  7'^  The  strai"  £- 
reason,  are  faithful  and  whnt  ’  f  ,  S?me  mysterious 

in  that  curious  facMie  is  A  .  rC°nSOlat,0n  he  can  fi”d 
looms  a  trouble  still  greater  °  ppCnj°y'  B.ut  behind  all 
may  go  for  little  a nd* dim -  :  i  -Reversfs  at  bye-elections 
“sL^shots,”^ ^Ts  wfmay  sav  ;Xm-j°ritiueS  are  mereIy 
These  may  leave  the  Chancellor  of"  the  Exch^  H°USe' 
disturbed,  but  the  shadow  of  the  Local  Vefo^RUi  r”' 
black  upon  him.  When  thn  w  i  1  ^fal  Veto  lies 
to  its  fate  in  the  Lord  "  h„  >Velfh  Church  Bill  goes  up 

measure  from  which  a  Minist  P  6  -^ed  t0  brinff  on  a 
hundred  might  well  shrink  T? r  ^  "  ,fai°rity  of  a 
thinks  it  possible  to  carry  foe  /  ?  bardly  be  that  he 

the  Commons  with  aTr^lhfo  Ca-  Vet°  BiH  thro^h 

dozen.  It  can  hardlv  be  th  TF  aiaJ onty  of  some  half¬ 
can  Hardly  be  that  he  is  content  to  go  to  the 
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country  with  that  battle-cry.  Nor  is  there  any  project 

of  renewing  the  campaign  agai^^  that  House  will 

SrthfconstLties  cold  and 

UTher  prospect  therefore  is  blank  and  dreary.  After 
sickness  death  “d  0“”^aJ  majority  the 

wfti 

National  Partja The ^  name  ^  -s  main,ai„ed. 

SSsksSS 

<<  the  social  amelioration  01  tn  P  F  Onnn- 

and  disorganize!  *f  thataGovernment  we 

areTot  concerned  to  follow,  but  the  fut"r*r^\°f^rth 

smn  e°cuH  o  si  ty .  ^ordRose'bSy  has  been  tried  and  found 

His  place  in  tne  £  leader  even  more  than  his  own 

acceptance  as  a  fighting  leaae  william  Har- 

co^r?ifaandtsappo?nt?d  man,  with  whom  fate  has  dealt 
u  criKt  If  he  had  been  allowed  to  seize  the  oppor 

turnty  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  retirement  he 
himself  into  a  power.  This  chance  was  denied  him,  and 
he  has  exhausted  himself  since  m  an  ' unequal  con- 
flirt  Younger  men  are  pushing  at  his  elbows, 
he  probably'realizes  that  the  tide  of  fortune  as 
massed  The  next  election  will  effect  an  increase 
fhe  stringtl!  of  the  purely  democratic  forces  in ,  Parka- 
ment  and  with  those  he  is  not  in  sympathy  They  have 
fretted  him  and  badgered  him  and  dictated  to  him,  and 
he  has  viewed  reluctantly.  They  know  it  as  well  as  he 
himself^  and  they  will  turn  to  look  for  a  man  more  after 
S  own  heart  "  It  is  probable  that  the  one  repu  ation 
which  will  emerge  out  of  the  tui^lt  of  the  Genera 
Election  will  be  that  of  Mr.  Asquith.  The  Home  Secret  y 
has  placed  a  very  careful  game.  The  responsibility  of 
conducting  government  has  not  rested  upon  him,  and 
his  career  hSs  been  punctuated  by  the  applause  of  the 
extreme  Radicals.  He  is  by  nature  fashioned  to  a 
nnlitir'il  success.  He  speaks  well,  is  a  born  House 
5?  Commons  man,  and^only  pcr^^P-g 

Ch°  vfdaiToiTa  field-nigh”1-5  Whatever  change  may 
be  effected  in  the  personnel  of  the  Eiberai  party,  ff  seems 
,  flint  flip  kpv  of  the  situation  will  oe  in  iyn. 

Asquith’s  hands.  His  ultimate  emergence  as  a  fighbng 
leader  will  be  interesting  ;  at  all  events,  the  task 
reconcilin'5-  and  fusing  the  various  elements  of  Oppos 
tfon  in  the  next  Parliament  will  be  Me  less  than  hero  =, 
and  if  Mr.  Asquith  should  succeed in6 
will  certainly  have  deserved  well  of  his  party. 


three  years  ago  certain  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Party 
talked^in  a  style  that  they  would  not  care  to  avow  to-day. 

A  reference  to  facts  will  make  it  clear  how  the  Liberals 
have  been  educated  by  those  Jingoes  whom  they  affected 

to  despise,  a^  jg  the  Conservative  Government 
proposed  to  begin  the  preparatory  survey  for  a-adway 
running  from  Mombasa  into  the  interior.  Sir  W .  V 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Bryce  used  the  occasion  to  make  a 
terrific  attack,  not  only  upon  “the  insane  project 
construct  a  railway  where  no  railway  was  needed,  but 
also  upon  Uganda  itself,  which  they  pictured  as  a 
worthless  and  desolate  tract  of  country  that  no  one  would 
Se  as  a  gift.  In  1892,  then,  this  was  the  official 
Liberal  faith.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pre^nt  Par  la¬ 
ment  the  project  was  brought  up  again.  The  Scotch 
missionaries  were  making  themselves  heard  a?^st  th® 
abandonment  of  Uganda,  and.the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company  wished  to  be  bought  out.  I  his  time 
was  MnP  Gladstone  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  the 
railway  and  refused  to  commit  himself  to  any  statement 
about  Uganda.  The  new  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  however,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  greatly  amused 
fhe  House  by  declaring,  after  Mr.  Gladstone  s  speech 
that  the  question  was  not  decided  :  that  the  Government 
had  an  open  mind  in  the  matter.  Members  went  about 
savin'5-  that  they  had  heard  of  Ministers  throwing  over 
„n}  Under-Secretary,  but  they  had  never  before  heard  of  a 

beardless  Under-Secretary  throwing  over  aPrimeMinister. 

Events  soon  showed  that  the  Under-Secretary,  who  was 
scarcely  thirty  years  of  age,  knew  more  than  the  Pri  . 
Minister  about  the  feeling  of  the  party  and  the  trend  of 
public  opinion.  After  severe  criticism  in  the  press,  the 
Government  resolved  to  send  the  late  Sir  Gerald  Portal 
to  Uganda,  and  to  hear  his  report  before  coming  to  a 
deciston.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  what  Sir  Gerald 
Portal’s  report  would  be  like,  and  in  order  that  there 
might’ beTo  doubt  as  «his  vicws__aje,.er  of  his  was 


HOW  LIBERALS  ARE  EDUCATED. 
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T  is  only  fifteen  years  since  Liberals  exhausted  their 

A  vocabulary  of  vituperation  in  condemning  the  Jingo 

and  all  his  aspirations.  For  about  a  year  after  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  victory  in  1880,  this  vilification  became 
contemptuous.  A^y  project  for  extending  the  Jmpme 
or  strengthening  our  connection  with  Colonies,  was 

met  with  a  sneer  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  The  MUe 
"Fno-lander  ”  seemed  to  have  triumphed  ,  but  his  triumpn 
waf  shortlived  The  Liberal  Government  was  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  shame  of  Gordon’s  abandonmen  ,  an 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  unnecessary  Home  Rule  proposal  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  supreme  effort  of  the  dis 
integrating  forces  of  the  older  Liberalism.  The  firs 
change  intte  foreign  policy  of  Liberals  showed itseff m 
one  or  two  of  the  party  organs,  notably  the  Pall  Mall 
under  Mr.  Stead' and,  later,  the  Daily  Chronicle.  B 
nib  the  old  bad  Liberal  traditions  persisted,  and  e\en 


mio-ht  be  no  douDt  as  10  ins  vitws  -  — -- 
published  by  some  kind  friend,  wherein  his  reasons  fo 

thinking  that  Uganda  should  be  annexed  by  England 

were  se*  forth  with  sufficient  emphasis.  Mr.  Gladstone, 

however  would  neither  admit  that  his  envoy  had  pre¬ 
luded  the  question  nor  that  he  would  be  bound  by  hi* 

came  back  only  to  die.  For  months  his  report  was  burked, 
and  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  light  had  not  the 
British  East  Africa  Company,  backed  up  by  thedoUght/ 
Scotch  missionaries,  again  pressed  their  claims. 
Gladstone  retired,  and  Lord  Rosebery  took  the  helm.  Bu 
Ms  lieutenant  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  on  this 
matter  at  least,  not  shown  much l  loyalty  to  his ^uef.  lt 
is  onlv  the  bare  truth  to  say  that  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  nas 
been  dragged  along  by  his  party,  fighting  all  the  "^l  • 

“ -ss  ■ 

Africa'  Company  until  Uganda  had  been 
carrytogTut  ie  i^tio!^  ^ 

r  >dB.e tti  tz 

5 

spf 

Ae  Ge7mranmand  F^nch cSpHcsTdiSu rbedby  Captain 

BXh”Ct  Africa  Comp”ny.g  However  this  may  be, 
toms  havf  been  made  'with  th.  Company ^  and  be 
Government  are  now  being  pressed  as  to  whether 
are  ening  to  make  the  railway. 


Hvour  of  the  railway  are  set  forth 
^knother  column  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  whose  com- 
r  etence  none  will  contest ;  in  our  Chronicle  we  have  set 
forth  the  present  stage  of  the  disagreement  on  this 
subject  between  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  and  his  revered 
leader  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  draw  attention 
to  the  inconsistency  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt,  dragged 
unwillingly  into  the  support  of  an  enterprise  which  he 
has  repeatedly  and  violently  condemned.  This  incon¬ 
sistency  of  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  has  led  him  into 
committing  a  gross  breach  of  the  forms  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  Tuesday  last  the  Government  presented 
a  separate  vote  on  account  of  the  Imperial  British  East 
Africa  Company.  Sir  VV.  V.  Harcourt  was  asked  when 
it  could  be  discussed.  There  is,  it  seems,  an  item  dealing 
with  the  administrative  charges  in  Uganda  in  the 
ordinary  estimates.  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  said  a  portion 
■gf  the  new  vote  could  be  included  in  that  ordinary  vote 
on  account^vgbjection  was  at  once  made  by  Sir  C.  Dilke 
and  other  well-vers^ed~paxffaT¥ic;#j£anans,  that  votes  on 
account  were  confined  to  money  to  for 

purposes  which  had  already  been  determined  by  the 
House.  The  objection  was,  of  course,  a  just  one,  and 
the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  slow  to 
perceive  the  force  of  it.  After  consultation  with  the 
Speaker,  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt  decided,  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  that  the  objection  was  a  good  one,  and  he 
promised  after  the  holidays  to  take  a  separate  vote  on 
the  agreement  come  to  with  the  British  East  Africa 
Company  and  give  an  opportunity  for  discussion  upon 
it.  Thus  the  important  statement  with  regard  to  the 
Uganda  railway  will  be  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
no  doubt  after  this  discussion  has  taken  place.  One 
thing  is  certain  ,  the  railway  will  be  built.  And  this  is 
how  the  Liberal  is  gradually  being  educated  by  the 
Jingo-Conservative. 


SHARP  PRACTICE  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVES. 

T)  ETTERMENT  and  worsement,  like  certain  politi- 
V  cians  described  by  Dean  Swift,  have  the  perpetual 
misfortune  to  be  misunderstood.  The  principles  involved 
are  very  simple  ;  but  the  subject  is  imbedded  in  such  a 
mass  of  details,  that  with  the  exception  of  those  pro¬ 
fessionally  concerned,  and  the  score  or  so  of  peers  and 
commoners  who  have  sat  on  the  different  private  bill 
committees  that  have  dealt  with  it,  there  are  probably 
not  half  a  dozen  men  in  London  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  get  it  up.  Of  this  half  dozen  there  is  a  further 
probability  that  four  are  Radicals,  and  to  this  number 
certainly  belongs  Mr.  James  Stuart,  M.P.  That  astute 
alderman,  surveying  the  new  County  Council  with  the 
eye  of  an  old  campaigner,  instantly  selected  Lord 
Cadogan  as  the  person  with  whom  to  conclude  a  com¬ 
promise  on  the  betterment  clause  in  the  Tower  Bridge 
Bill.  The  clause  had  been  so  roughly  handled  by  the 
House  of  Lords  last  year,  that  the  Council  withdrew 
:hen  Bill  in  a  pet,  while  the  Manchester  Corporation 
fctually  had  the  bad  taste  to  accept  the  opponent’s 
imendments,  and  incorporate  them  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
nent.  It  had  therefore  become  very  important  to  the 
Progressives  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the 
VIoderates,  and  they  were  sharp  enough  to  know  that 
iverything  in  business  depends  on  the  party  with  whom 
rou  deal.  In  choosing  Lord  Cadogan  to  deal  with,  Mr. 
stuart  showed  a  considerable  insight  into  human  nature! 
£rd  Cadogan  is  a  wealthy  London  ground  landlord  ; 

’  been  Lord  Privy  Seal  ;  and  he  had  not  sat  on  any 
mittees  before  which  betterment  has  been 
all  supreme  qualifications  from  Mr. 
^ew.  For  if  he  should  succeed  in 
'  eels  an  ex-Cabinet  Minister  and 
_ph  for  Mr.  Stuart !  On  the 
>rd  Cadogan  to  settle, 
tuart,a  question 
,rs,  and  had 
were  one 
Lout 
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gain  for  the  Moderates,  one  would  have  thought  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  the  man.  But  then  his  Grace  had 
served  upon  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  last  year  presented  a  special  report  on  better¬ 
ment,  as  had  Lord  Onslow,  Lord  Dunraven,  and  their 
familiarity  with  the  facts  might  have  been  fatal  to  Mr. 
Stuart’s  little  plan. 

The  kind  of  smartness  that  consists  in  knowing  your 
man  is  generally  rewarded  in  this  world,  and  Mr.  Stuart’s 
diplomacy  succeeded  beyond  the  dreams  of  Mr.  Charles 
Harrison.  The  Cadogan  compromise  is  a  perfectly  foolish 
and  unjust  one,  and  the  Conservatives  have,  as  usual, 
been  overreached  by  the  Radicals,  who  take  the  trouble 
to  get  up  the  facts.  There  are  three  points  :  the  right  to 
a  jury  instead  of  an  arbitrator  as  the  tribunal  ;  worse¬ 
ment  as  a  set-off  against  betterment;  and  the  owner’s  or 
lessee’s  option  of  selling  his  property  to  the  Council  at 
its  unimproved  value  instead  of  paying  the  betterment 
charge.  Every  litigant  in  the  courts  has  a  right  to  have 
any  question  affecting  his  life,  his  liberty,  or  his  property 
by  a  jury,  if  he  pleases.  The  compromise  abolishes 
CiTfs~  fighU.  and  forces  him  to  submit  to  an  arbitrator 
appointed  by'tlie'  Eocaf-LrOYernment  Board,  upon  the 
application  of  the  County  Council;  LLwas_  agreed  last 
year  that  where  an  owner  has  two  properties,  one  ofwhfclt— 
is  improved,  and  the  other  injured,  by  the  new  street,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  set  the  worsement  off  against  the 
betterment,  and  only  pay  the  net  balance, if  any.  "The  com¬ 
promise  confines  the  worsement  claims  to  the  betterment 
area.  Could  anything  be  more  absurd  ?  The  betterment 
area  is,  as  its  name  imports,  the  space  within  which  pro¬ 
perties  are  supposed  to  be  improved,  not  damaged;  and 
as  the  County  Council  draws  the  line,  which  bounds  the 
betterment  area,  it  of  course  takes  care  to  exclude  all  pre- 
miseswhich  are  likely  to  be  injured ;  otherwise  therewould 
be  little  or  no  betterment.  That  eminent  Progressive, 
Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  O.C. ,  admitted  that  “a  man  should 
not  be  bound  by  a  line  which  he  did  not  draw.”  If  the 
owner  thinks  the  betterment  charge,  when  finally  deter¬ 
mined,  too  heavy,  it  was  settled  last  year,  and  accepted 
by  the  Manchester  Corporation,  that  he  should  have  the 
right  of  calling  on  the  Council  to  buy  the  property. 
The  compromise  proposes  that  he  should  exercise  this 
option,  not  when  the  arbitrator  has  decided,  after  hear¬ 
ing  both  parties,  that  such  and  such  a  charge  should  be 
laid  upon  the  premises,  but  when  the  Council  claims 
that  such  and  such  a  charge  should  be  so  imposed.  The 
House  of  Commons  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Egerton,  rejected  the  compromise  unanimously  ;  and 
Mr.  Stuart,  backed  by  the  Conservative  members  on  the 
Council,  persuaded  the  House,  on  the  report  stage,  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Committee.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  House  of  Lords  will  support  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  heard  the  case, 
or  a  compromise  concluded  by  those  who  did  not. 

THE  NEW  KNIGHTS. 

Sir  Walter  Besant. 

WEuare  not  concerned  to  save  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood  from  their  final  debasement  at  the  hands  of 
a  Radical  Government.  If  Lord  Rosebery  chooses  to 
foist  any  number  of  respectable  and  comfortable  grocers 
upon  Debrett,  it  is  too  late  to  complain  at  this  hour  of 
the  day.  But  what  we  do  protest  is  a  certain  anxiety 
for  the  dignity  of  letters.  Had  Mr.  Walter  Besant 
become  Sir  Walter  on  the  credit  of  some  claim- 
that  had  no  concern  with  literature  we  should  not  have 
a  word  to  say.  But  on  all  sides  we  are  told  that  Lord 
Rosebery  has  been  so  kind  as  to  do  literature  honour  in 
Sir  Walter  s  person.  Let  Sir  Walter  enter  the  goodh 
company  of  knights  by  all  means,  but  not  by  that  o-ate 
and  not  upon  that  plea.  It  is  very  good  of  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  to  take  a  kindly  interest  in  letters,  but  letters  can  get 
along  well  enough  without  his  patronage,  particularly 
if  it  be  so  blind  and  fatuous  as  this.  Heaven  knows  we 
would  not  grudge  Sir  Walter  his  distinction,  if  that  were 
all,  but  we  will  not  sit  down  quietly  under  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  literature  is  singled  out  for  favour  in  him. 
.iterature  !  Why,  a  man  may  write  and  write  and  be  a 
^and  not  be  a  man  of  letters.  If  literature  wants  titles, 
here  is  our  Sir  George  Meredith,  or  our  Sir  Algernon 
^mburne,  to  name  no  more?  Mr.  Besant  has 
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written  novels,  we  suppose  for  a 

i  *  4-v.o  mpre  length  and  breadth  ot  his  career  aic 

no  criterS  of  gerfus.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
n°  criteria  o  g  maybe  that  and  merely  a  good 

^  b“  He  hi  beL  sacred  to  Messrs.  Mud to 
for  a  generation,  but  that  would  only  go  to  proye  tha 
young"  ladies  adored  him  Where  is  there  m  Sir  Wa Iter  s 
works  a  book  that  justifies  his  choice  ?  His  characters 
limp  lame  like  the  automata  of  the  young  girl  s  fan 
Ids  nlots  befit  the  romantic  miss  s  notions  of  life,  lo 
keep  these  green  lives  happy  is  something  no  doubt 
die  nursery  has  its  toys  and  its  illustrated  alphabet.  But 
\0  pretend  that  the  breath  of  human  nature  is  in  Si 
Waiter’s  novels  is  simply  to  ignore  the  palpable  facts  o 
Vf  world  about  one.  Call  it  spoonmeat,  call  it  pap, 
ohrase  it  in  what  terms  you  will,  but  be  clear  that  it  has 

Hr  re  gg 

calls  for  some  strenuous  protest.  Literature  aoes_nuy 
w  int  Lord  Rosebery’s  p^njthe-feask^fcttei'^ure  has 
rubbed  along  wglL^nough  for  a  good  many  hundred 
vSrs  in  tb^T  Elands.  There  was  Shakespeare,  and 
here  was  Milton,  and  there  was  Keats,  and  there  was 
SlfeUev  and  now  there  is  Sir  Walter  Besant  !  Truly, 
,1  ere  \’s  nothing  like  the  irony  of  history  Our  new 
night  might  have  won  the  honour  for  his  eminent 
Radicalism"  and  it  would  not  have  distressed  us  he 
might  have  earned  it  without  blame  by  his  interest  in 
explorations  in  Palestine  ;  there  was  nothing  against 
hisP elevation  on  the  ground  of  an  incomparable  zeal  i 
nbilanthroov.  Let  him  be  the  Kubla  Khan  ot  his 
stately  pleasure-house  upon  the  Mile  End  Road,  repaid 
in  material  interests  for  the  realization  of  his  amiable 
visions  But  we  must  not  have  this  nonsense  about  the 
visions.  ,  .  S;r  Walter  Besant  has  no  more 

ttan  a  signpost  painter  has  to  do 
“ith  the  art  that  was  illustrated  by  a  Gatnsborough  and 
a  Constable. 


a  wreck  after  he  has  finished  scrapin^ 

“restored”  Narcissus  and  Medea,  Saint  Catherin  ^ 
John  Bunyan,  with  the  same  confidence  and  in  the  sam 
manner,  lowering  all  alike  to  a  level  o  fairly  evangjhca 
respectability.  In  this,  it  must  be  confessed,  he  has  h.  d 
a  distinguished  model,  whom  indeed  he  has  foUowed  on 
most  other  points  with  commendable  fidelity.  As  Tenny 
son,  though  with  an  exquisite  art  in  the  handling,  lowered 
the  poetic  level  of  the  Arthurian  legends  in  the  modern¬ 
ized,  moralized  “Idylls  of  the  King,”  so  Sir  Lewis  Morns, 
at  an  infinite  distance  of  imitation,  has  lowered  the  poetic 

level  of  the  Pagan  mythology  in ‘  “Th.?..E_P^  °  Vision 
and  of  the  Christian  legends  and  realities  in  A  V  lsion 
of  Saints.”  Here  are  old  tales  told  over  again,  prettily 
enough,  but  with  no  new  invention,  no  fire  of  llfe> 
impress  of  a  personality  ;  and  always  with  an  appended 
moPral— modern  sentiment,  cheap  and  imported  not 
found  graved  in  the  heart  of  a  great  storw^jiUtUftf 
round  the  neck  like  a  lock^Ljmy^aniJtfeerbook  “The 
Ode  of_J,ife.”  sTwith  equal  success,  followed 
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oTmermodek  at  an  equal  distance,  and  with  the  same 
“alacrity  in  sinking.”  “  The  Ode  of  Life’  is  a  parody 
of  the  marvellous  and  neglected  odes  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore,  in  which,  instead  of  an  exquisite  subtlety  in 
the  handling  of  a  difficult  and  delicate  metre,  and  a  fe 
vent  subtlety  in  the  handling  of  an  abst™s®  andf 
exceptional  poetic  subject,  we  find  a  helpless  hobble :  of 
verse  limping  along  on  unequal  feet,  and  a  complacent 
commonplace  of  reflection,  unconscious  even  that  it  s 
saying  nothing.  Such,  essentially,  is  the  art  of  Sir 
Lewis  Morris,  the  art  of  one  “  wise  m  his  generation, 
who,  undeviating  in  his  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  the 
art  of  sinking  in  poetry,  has  realized  for  himself  (to  recur 
once  more  to  our  great  text-book  in  this  art)  that  tis 
a  fruitless  undertaking  to  write  for  men  of  a  nice  and 
foppish  Gusto,  whom  after  all  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
please,  and  ’tis  still  more  chimerical  to  write  for  Posterity, 
of  whose  Taste  we  cannot  make  any  judgment,  and  w  hose 
Applause  we  can  never  enjoy.” 


Sir  Lewis  Morris. 


Sir  Henry  Irving. 


Sir  Lewis  Morris  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
s  V  i  practitioner,  at  the  present  day,  of  the 
successful  p  t  “Many  there  are,”  in  the 

art  of  sinking  m  P°etH  “that  can  fall,  but  few 

w0lds  Maatrtl,heS  ffncity  Of  ’faffing  gracefully.”  .Sir 
can  arrive  at  the  )  ived  at  that  felicity  : 

Lewis  Morris  ha^s J^^^he  has  become,  it  is  true, 

by  long  and  consta  P  ^  art .  but  from  the  time 

more  easy  an  Worlds  ”  was  announced  as  “by 

when  “Songs  of  Two  „  Lewis  Morris  of 

a  new  writer  ?  on  a  iater  title-page,  he 

Penbryn,  was  pnnte  „  who  the  low  crawl- 

has  consistently  ”  ^^“ressive  line  of  his  own. 
mg  verse  prol°n£’  ,  b  popular,  because  from  the 

fThe  has  been  constant  l  his  own  mediocrity,  a 
first  he  has  Deen  ,  complacent,  and  convincing 

'  mediocrity  more  ^P  ^ntemporary  versifier.  He  has 
than  that  of  any '  oth  theP  middie  classes,  of  the 

always  been  tbe  P0®.  -nt  of  view  is  that  of  the 
middle-class  mind.  P  P  Sundays  in  the 

shopkeeper  who  to  win  this  vast 

back  parlour,  and  nleasine  it  has  come  to 

srsr wr  3£i  3SK 

atlIdtlh1stl“lphilosoph)C’  may  be  expressed  in  two  lines 

from  the  ooi  •»>'  mav  deem* 

“Nav,  whatsoe’er  our  thought  may  aeem, 

Not  that  is  better  which  may  seem. 

His  mediocrity  has 

be  presumptuous  lofty  subjects,  relying,  with 

ignorant.  He  has deduce  them to  an  equable  level 
ofS<commonplace!  Vs  he  has  chosen,  by  preference 

‘^he^egend  °,f  always  ^^bsh^  sometimes  fair 

Of  slints  who  se't  all  physical  laws  at  nought  , 
The  miracles,  the  portents,  not  the  char 

Hence  “  Thf^of  W Vision  of  Saint 

in  which  he  medf 

ThTbest  intentions  in  the  world,  leaves  every  ca„ 


The  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  worthy,  of  all 
this  year’s  “birthday  honours”  is  that  which  Henr> 
Irving  has  forced  Lord  Rosebery  to  confer  on  him.  For 
months  past  he  has  steadily  reiterated  his  demand  that 
his  profession  shall  no  longer  be  denied  its  piace  as  the 
equal  of  literature,  painting,  and  music.  Scarcely 
M.  Daudet,  with  true  Parisian  provincialism,  com¬ 
plained  that  we  had  presumed  to  lay  the  bones  of  gre 
actors  in  Westminster  Abbey  alongside  those  of.  mem¬ 
bers of  his  profession,  than  our  reply  comes  in  the 
announcement  that  henceforth  the  leading  actor  in 
England  shall  have  a  title  like  the  Presidents  of  the 
Academies  of  Music  and  Painting.  This  act  of just 
has  not  been  “graciously  conferred  .  it  has  been 
resolutely  demanded  and  enforced  by  an  art.st  to  whose 
profession  it  means  a  social  charter  of  some  value.  Every 
actor  in  the  kingdom  will  profit  by  this  knighthood  mo  ij 
than’  Henry  Irfing  ;  and  that  is  why  .t  was ,  . .  real* 
fine  thing  of  him  to  insist  on  having  it.  sshomd  M 
especially  noted  that  it  is  solely  as  actor  and  managel 
that  he  has  won  the  position  from  which  he  has i  beed 
able  to  dictate  to  the  Government  lts  d^y  to  hls 
art  He  has  rendered  no  services  to  literature  , 
his* whole  career  is  in  that  respect  an  almost  school- 
boyish  confession  that  he  does  n°t  know  hterar^ 
chalk  from  literary  cheese.  Stevenson  or  Oxe^ 
Goethe  or  Wills,  Shakespeare  or  Frank  Mg 
would  be  flattering  him  to  say  that  they  .a* 
him,  for  there  is  the  strongest  evid^jj— 
he  decidedly  prefers  Oxenfb^ 

He  has  never  written  a. 
several.  Nor  has  h§ 
prevailing  fashion 
life  in  ordej  * 
meddle  ii 
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his  skill  as  an  actor  to  those  personal  qualities  by  which 
men  gain  pre-eminence  in  all  professions. 

One  or  two  of  our  scribes  seem  still  unable  to  break 
away  from  poor  M.  Daudet’s  bagman’s  list  of  precedence. 
They  feebly  plead  that  the  actor,  as  a  merely  executive 
artist,  cannot  be  considered  as  the  equal  of  the  literary, 
or  .“  creative  ”  artist.  The  plea  is  hardly  worth  re¬ 
futing,  but  it  may  be  admitted  that  even  silly  argu¬ 
ments  make  effective  articles  if  they  are  put  forward 
at  the  right  time.  Only,  is  it  the  right  time  to  talk 
about  the  superiority  of  the  literary  man  to  the 
actor  at  a  moment  when  Sir  Henry  Irving,  looking 
round  him  for  practical  illustrations  of  the  theory,  sees 
Sir  Walter  Besant  on  his  right  hand  and  Sir  Lewis 
Morris  on  his  left?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  frankly 
apologize  to  Sir  Henry  for  putting  him  in  such  company, 
and  to  explain  to  him  that  the  battle  for  the  recognition 
of  the  social  status  of  literature  has  been  so  thoroughly 
won  that  his  peers  in  that  profession  need  no  longer 
accept  knighthoods ;  otherwise,  perhaps  Mr.  George 
Meredith  and  the  other  Morris — the  poet  Morris — might 
have  been  his  companions?  His  consolation  must  be 
that  this  time  the  actor  knight  will  do  even  more  to 
make  the  order  of  chivalry  look  dignified  than  the  two 
literary  knights  can  do  to  make  it  look  ridiculous. 

THE  UGANDA  RAILWAY. 

CINCE  my  return  from  Africa,  I  have  persistently 
maintained  that  so  long  as  there  are  no  facilities 
of  transport  between  Lake  Victoria  and  the  sea,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  progress  can  be  hoped  for  from  East 
Africa.  Just  as  Stanley  Pool  on  the  Congo  is  our  objec¬ 
tive  in  West  Africa,  we  must  take  the  Victoria  Nyanza  as 
our  objective  in  East  Africa.  The  first  commands  the 
commerce  of  16,000  miles  of  river  banks  ;  the  second  is 
the  centre  of  a  region  which  is  inhabited  by  millions  of 
the  finest  people  in  Africa.  The  lake  has  1500  miles  of 
coast  line  of  its  own.  At  one  point  it  is  but  150  miles 
from  Lake  Tanganika  ;  from  Beatrice  Gulf  it  is  only 
sixty  miles;  from  Lake  Albert  it  is  barely  a  hundred,  and 
the  navigable  Nile  is  also  within  easy  reach  ;  so  that  by 
this  lake  we  have,  roughly  speaking,  access  to  about 
3000  miles  of  lake  shores  and  5000  miles  of  river  banks. 
To  join  these  with  the  sea  would  be  a  scheme  equal  in 
importance  and  prospective  advantages  to  that  of  the 
Congo,  because,  though  we  should  not  at  once  control 
so  vast  a  region  as  the  Congo,  the  natives  of  these  parts 
are  so  immeasurably  superior  to  those  of  Western  Africa, 
that  we  should  only  have  to  appear  with  our  goods  in 
order  to  establish  a  vast  trade.  I  take  but  little  interest 
in  the  region  through  which  the  railway  must  run, 
because  of  itself  it  is  scarcely  worth  a  thought.  I 
regard  the  region  as  only  a  means  to  an  end.  By 
itself  it  is  not  worth  the  luxury  of  a  railway.  The  point 
to  be  reached  is  the  fresh-water  sea  beyond.  Let  that 
be  made  accessible  and  the  intervening  region  becomes 
naturally  of  great  value.  We  may  be  sure  that  those 
who  need  fat  pastures,  farm-lands,  and  cheap  labour 
will  not  neglect  the  opportunities  provided  for  them  by 
the  railway. 

It  is  the  “Pearl  of  Africa”  that  is  our  object.  I 
applied  that  somewhat  grandiloquent  term  to  Uganda 
because  of  its  frequent  use  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
spoke  of  Cabinda  at  the  Berlin  Conference  as  the  pearl 
of  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  Many  have  sneered  at  it  since, 
and  dense-headed  travellers  have  tried  to  account  for  the 
term  by  adducing  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  variety 
products  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  term  aptly  illus- 
^  superior  value  of  Uganda  because  of  its  popu- 
^itelligence  of  its  people,  its  strategic 
^e,  and  for  spreading  Christianity — 
finently  a  desirable  colony  for 
,like  ours. 

^Uganda  a  paradise.  It 
>f  East  Central  Africa 
py  its  position  between 
LmhahitpO^y  a  remark- 
ldoubted 
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from  the  West  African  coast  tribes  under  me  ;  I  have 
been  into  Upper  Egypt,  Ashanti,  and  Abyssinia;  I  have 
had  two  hundred  Zulus  in  training  ;  but  I  have  met  none 
who  impressed  me  so  much  with  their  mental,  spiritual, 
and  moral  capacity  as  the  Waganda.  Remembering 
these  qualities,  look  over  the  map  of  Africa  and  tell  me 
where  there  are  such  possibilities  as  with  such  a  people,, 
occupying  such  a  country  as  they  do.  Had  the  Waganda^ 
held  together  as  they  have  been  by  their  traditions, 
nature,  and  customs,  inhabited  the  country  of  the 
Basutos,  or  the  Zulus,  or  the  Matabeli,  they  would  long 
ago  have  made  their  mark  as  a  progressive  race  ;  but 
being  where  they  are,  stretched  along  the  northern 
shores  of  an  inland  sea,  and  dominating  the  whole  of 
the  intra-lake  region,  it  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  English 
people  are  so  slow  to  perceive  the  uses  to  which  Uganda 
and  its  nation  may  be  applied.  Administered  by  a  British 
Commissioner,  assisted  and  directed  by  British  officers,, 
educated  by  British  missionaries,  and  trained  in  in¬ 
dustrial  crafts  by  British  teachers,  Uganda  and  its 
people  are  as  capable  of  astonishing  Central  Africa  as 
the  Japanese  have  astonished  the  Far  East. 

In  1862  Speke  and  Grant  found  the  entire  Waganda 
nation  clothed  in  home-made  robes  of  brown  bark  cloth. 
Thirteen  years  later  the  king  and  his  court,  the  chiefs 
and  officers  of  the  army,  were  dressed  in  the  finest  white 
cottons,  cloaks  of  broad  cloth  and  fez  caps,  and  were 
inclined  to  the  Mohammedan  religion.  In  another  thir¬ 
teen  years  some  5000  had  become  Christians,  and  many  ' 
of  them  were  able  to  read  and  preach  the  Gospel.  Cloth 
dresses  had  become  almost  universal,  firearms  had 
become  common.  In  the  last  six  years  the  progress 
has  been  still  more  rapid.  The  Christians  have  trebled 
in  number  ;  they  possess  a  cathedral  and  nearly  200 
churches ;  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  has  been 
acquired  by  many  hundreds,  and  a  perfect  mania  for 
instruction  has  developed  among  the  young. 

The  number  of  caravans  required  to  supply  the 
Waganda.  with  arms,  ammunition,  cloth — cotton  and 
woollen — in  1876  was  ten  a  year;  say,  roughly,  5000 
loads,  or  125  tons,  which  were  paid  for  with  ivory  and' 
slaves,  for  the  products  of  the  peasantry  were  valueless 
to  the  caravan  proprietors.  The  doti  of  cloth  worth  at 
the  coast  36  cents  was  sold  in  Uganda  for  $2.50,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  ton  of  cloth  purchased  at  the  coast  for 

14  was  worth  ^798  in  Uganda,  the  difference  of 
^684  being  required  to  cover  profit  and  expense  of 
carriage.  When,  a  little  later,  the  king  sent  his  own  ■ 
subjects  to  the  coast,  the  taste  for  cloth  spread  among 
the  people,  and  it  required  a  large  number  of  caravans, 
via  Karagwe  and  the  Lake,  to  satisfy  the  increased: 
demand  for  clothes.  By  this  time,  had  not  Europeans 
entered  the  field,  it  is  probable  that  few  Waganda  would 
be  without  some  quantity  of  cloth,  and  their  hunting 
parties  would  have  foraged  far  and  wide  to  obtain  the 
necessary  supply  of  ivory  and  slaves. 

In  addition  to  the  present  needs  of  the  native  Waganda  • 
in  the  way  of  clothing,  we  have  1200  Soudanese  troops, 
with  their  demand  for  uniforms,  arms,  and  ammunition  ; 
we  have  British  officers,  British  and  French  missionaries' 
with  their  special  wants  ;  we  have  the  German  officers- 
and  their  troops  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  lake  ; 
we  have  the  cloth-wearing  nations  of  Unyoro,  Karagwe- 
Usui,  and  Usukuma  ;  we  have  the  needs  of  the  Congo 
State  to  the  west  of  the  lakes.  I  estimate  that  the- 
present  demands  of  natives  and  Europeans  for  goods 
amount  to  about  1300  tons  annually.  In  the  transport 
of  this  tonnage  over  50,000  porters  are  employed  along 
the  English  and  German  routes  to  Lake  Victoria,  and  the 
cost  amounts  to  about  ^390,000  annually.  The  extra¬ 
vagant  rate  per  ton  forbids  the  carriage  of  anything  but 
what  is. indispensable  for  wearing  apparel  and  defence. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  given  the  facilities  for  expedi¬ 
tious,  safe,  and  economical  transit,  the  requirements 
of  natives,  and  especially  of  Europeans,  would  largely 
increase.  If  the  cost  of  freight  was  reduced  to  ^20  a 
ton,  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  goods  might  be  conveyed, 
to  the  lake  regiai||ffoj^T^uirmTmi^||npncled  on  porterage. 
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^390,000  per  annum.  If  we  sought  only  to  cover  the 
interest  and  cost  of  management,  we  could  reduce  the 
cost  of  freight  to  ^85  per  ton  on  1300  tons,  besides 
performing  in  three  days,  at  ten  miles  an  hour,  what  now 
requires  three  months  to  do.  Pecuniary  loss  to  the 
Government  is  impossible,  for  if  the  railway  administra¬ 
tion  discovered  that  the  engineer’s  estimate  was  too  low, 
there  is  margin  enough  in  the  difference  between  ^85 
and  ^300  a  ton  to  meet  the  deficiency.  I  have  said 
nothing  in  regard  to  return  freights,  having  confined 
myself  solely  to  the  goods  sent  into  the  lake  region  ; 
but  if  the  Arabs  have  found  profit  in  the  returns,  we 
surely  could  count  upon  finding  goods  worth  the  trans¬ 
port  to  the  coast. 

In  the  steamer  now  being  sent  by  Government  to  the 
Nyanza,  we  have  a  valuable  object-lesson.  The  cost  of 


the  utter  impossibility  without  a  railway  and  telegraph 
of  carrying  out  any  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Brussels 
Conference,  such  as  suppressing  slave-raiding  and  slave¬ 
trading,  and  preventing  the  importation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  among  the  Manyuema  “  Kidnappers  ’  on 
our  western  frontier,  or  among  the  savage  tribes  border¬ 
ing  on  Uganda,  but  I  did  not  refer  to  the  danger  we 
were  in  from  French  aggressiveness. 

Thanks  to  M.  Deloncle  and  his  colonial  friends,  to  the 
threats  they  have  often  uttered,  to  the  public  announce¬ 
ment  of  their  plan  of  campaign,  to  the  interference  of 
the  French  in  the  Anglo-Congo  Agreement,  and  more 
than  all  to  the  manner  of  their  interference,  we  are  amply 
forewarned.  We  are  not  likely  to  forget  that  the  French 
were  able  to  send  a  body  of  troops  last  year  with  the 
object  of  expelling  Congo  officials  from  a  portion  of  the 
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Nile  Valley  which  our  Government  had  leased  to  the 
Congo  State.  They  were  able  to  advance  without 
difficulty  to  within  twenty  days’  easy  march  of  the  White 
Nile,  and  we  have  been  taught  that  what  they  meditated 
ay  be  accomplished  this  year,  or  at  any 
They  have  an  almost  continuous  water- 


her  transport  to  the  lake  will  be  equal  to  a  fifth  of  the 
annual  expense  of  a  railway,  and  of  the  thousands  of 
the  poor  negroes  enlisted  to  carry  the  troublesome  loads, 
it  may  be  asked  how  many  will  live  to  return  ? 

I  have  often  referred  to  the  duties  we  accepted  at  the 
Brussels  Conference  of  1890,  and  have  shown  how 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Italy  are  gallantly  striving  to 
carry  out  their  promises.  Germany  has  now  some  thirty 
miles  of  railway  in  Africa  completed,  and  Belgium 
forty-five  miles  ;  but  we  who  were  formerly  foremost  in 
all  works  of  philanthropy  and  Christian  duty  are  now  the 
tardiest  in  fulfilling  our  obligations. 

I  have  more  than  once  cited  the  collapse  of  Egyptian 
authority  in  the  Soudan  as  a  warning  of  what  we  may 
expect  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  drift  in  the  same  aimless 
fashion  far  from  our  base  and  neglect  our  communica¬ 
tions.  I  have  dwelt  on  the  great  mortality  among  the 


doing  last  year  m 
time  they  wish.  , 
way  from  the  Atlantic  to  within  250  miles  of  the  Nile, 
and  have  established  a  strong  station  on  the  Mbomu^ 
We  all  sincerely  trust  that  diplomacy  may 
prevent  further  complications  in  that  '. 
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DIES  DOMING. 

III.  The  Practice  of  Marriage. 


CONSPICUOUS  among  those  things  whose  popularity 
is  on  the  wane  is  the  form  of  alliance  called  matri¬ 
mony.  That  inconsiderable  faction  of  which  Mrs.  Mona 
Caird  is  the  self-anointed  priestess  would  have  us  sweep 
the  ceremony  away  altogether  into  the  dustheap  of 
dead  conventions,  and  from  time  to  time  persons  of  more 
moderate  views  put  forth  suggestions  for  its  amendment. 
None  of  these  reformers  are  very  coherent.  They  will 
not  plead  guilty  to  the  accusation  of  advocating  free 
love,  and  they  have  hitherto  failed  to  elucidate  their 
real  desires  to  the  average  plain  listener.  But  although 
these  abolitionists  have  as  yet  few  adherents,  and 
marriage  continues  to  be  the  same  State-and-society- 
supported  institution  it  has  ever  been,  an  increasing 
disinclination  to  marry,  or  rather  a  vague  distaste  of 
it,  has  shown  itself  among  the  young  of  both  sexes. 
Mothers  with  daughters  find  it  difficult  to  get  any 
man  to  take  them  to  his  bosom  unless  they  are  well 
endowed  with  beauty  or  dollars.  The  more  eligible  the 
bachelor,  the  less  inclined  he  is  to  barter  his  freedom 
or  a  few  chaste  smiles  and  a  little  practised  indiffer¬ 
ence.  He  has  acquired  expensive  tastes  and  an  aver¬ 
sion  to  self-denial  which  nothing  short  of  a  landed 
property  lacking  heirs  is  strong  enough  to  overcome. 
And  even  with  this  inducement  to  marriage  he  is  likely 
to  postpone  it  till  the  adventures  of  adolescence  have 
lost  their  savour.  It  is  true  that  he  may,  after  forty, 
become  enamoured  of  the  matrimonial  idea,  but  whether 
or  not  he  puts  it  into  effect  will  depend  upon  the  balance 
both  of  his  vitality  and  his  fortune.  The  woman,  again, 
is  actuated  by  different  considerations.  She  is  handi¬ 
capped  at  the  start  by  her  numerical  superiority,  and  the 
consciousness  that  her  “pure  and  disinterested  desire 
for  an  establishment  ”  may  fail  of  realization  through 
sheer  lack  of  opportunity  to  extricate  herself  from  the 
herd  of  superfluous  women.  Added  to  this,  the  modern 
maid  has  thoroughly  broken  away  from  the  belief  that 
any  husband  is  better  than  no  husband  at  all.  The 
reproach  of  spinsterhood  has  to  a  great  extent  passed 
away,  and  since  it  is  now  not  only  possible  but  profit¬ 
able  for  women  to  work,  many  of  them  are  more  disposed 
to  take  up  a  profession  than  a  partner  for  life.  The 
critical  faculty  has,  moreover,  been  quickened  by  educa¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  demoiselle  a  marier  now  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  simpering  innocent  who  accepted 
without  question  the  man  of  her  mother’s  choice.  To¬ 
day,  proposals  of  marriage  are  addressed  to  herself  and 
answered  by  herself,  and  she  is  more  prone  to  rejection 
than  to  acquiescence,  for  as  a  rule  she  is  bent  upon 
getting  more  out  of  marriage  than  there  is  in  it. 

At  the  same  time  these  agitations  for  the  abolition  of 
matrimony  as  an  institution  would  be  more  mischievous 
than  beneficial  if  they  gained  ground,  which  they  are 
unlikely  to  do  at  present.  It  is  true  that  at  this  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  of  her  development  the  modern  woman  is 
unable  to  adjust  herself  to  the  old  conception  of  marital 
obligations.  It  may  even  be  that  a  small  section  of 
women  are  unfit  for  marriage  altogether.  That,  after 
all,  is  nothing  new.  The  infinitesimal  minority  of  the 
matrimonially  unfit  has  always  existed,  and  the  fact  that 
it  has  recently  been  crying  in  the  market  place  does  not 
prove  it  larger  than  ever  before.  Since  the  laws  are 
only  fashioned  to  secure  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  any  attempt  to  legislate  for  the 
exceptional  woman  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  as 
well  as  an  absurdity.  Thus  if  she  cannot  bring  her 
idiosyncrasies  into  concord  with  the  conjugal  code,  the 
sooner  she  realizes  that  the  fault  is  in  her  own  tempera¬ 
ment  and  not  in  the  institution,  the  better  for  her  peace 
of  mind.  Such  women  must  ever  be  a  law  unto  them¬ 
selves,  for  it  is  nature  herself  who  has  ranged  them  on 
the  rebel  side.  But  the  great  mass  of  women  still  find 
in  the  marriage  tie  their  best  protection.  In  any  less 
permanent  relationship  it  is  the  woman  who  suffers 
almost  invariably,  and  as  yet  no  scheme  has  been  devised 
which  shows  a  possibility  of  working  as  well,  or  which 
attempts  to  provide  for  the  adequate  disposal  of  children 
or  the  transmission  of  property.  So  far  the  philosophers 
who  would  teach  us  how  to  obtain  wives  as  well  as 
pianos  on  the  hire  system  have  been  either  hopelessly 
unpractical  or  obviously  insincere. 


The  facilities  for  divorce  ought,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  to  be  considerably  extended.  If  the  dissolution 
of  marriage  could  be  more  easily  effected,  we  should 
hear  nothing  more  about  the  abolition  of  the  contract. 
By  this  means  relief  from  marital  misery  could  be 
obtained  by  the  individual  without  bringing  into  every 
alliance  an  element  of  insecurity  which  must  finally 
tend  to  the  disintegration  of  society.  If  women  were 
granted  a  divorce  upon  the  same  terms  as  men  can  now 
obtain  it,  there  would  be  fewer  discordant  unions  and 
less  immorality  in  both  sexes.  A  woman  who  is  chained 
to  an  unfaithful  husband  is  not  likely  to  make  a  model 
wife,  even  if  she  does  not  arrogate  to  herself  the  right 
of  retaliation.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  man  may  make 
his  wife’s  existence  an  agony  with  impunity  so  long  as 
he  does  not  resort  to  personal  violence,  whereas  a 
mere  appearance  of  infidelity  is  often  sufficient  excuse 
for  him  to  obtain  a  release  from  his  obligations. 
Not  only  justice  but  expediency  demands  the  altera¬ 
tion  of  this  law,  which  is  a  mere  survival  of  the 
obsolete  disabilities  that  surrounded  the  femine  converter 
I  am,  moreover,  all  for  increasing  the  facilities  for 
divorce  in  other  directions.  That  either  man  or  woman 
should  be  bound  for  life  to  a  felon,  a  lunatic,  or  a  dipso¬ 
maniac,  seems  to  me  a  monstrous  thing,  entirely  incom¬ 
patible  with  nineteenth-century  civilization.  It  is  urged, 
by  those  who  object  to  any  mitigation  of  the  marriage 
laws,  that  the  criminal  may  come  out  of  prison,  that  the 
lunatic  may  be  restored  to  reason,  and  the  inebriate  to 
sobriety.  But  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  will  be  per¬ 
ceived  when  we  reflect  that  regeneration  is  equally 
possible  to  the  adulterer  or  any  other  sinner.  It  would 
surely  be  easy  to  place  such  restrictions  on  the  operation 
of  the  law  as -would  prevent  either  party  from  obtaining 
a  dissolution  on  the  pretext  of  temporary  insanity, 
occasional  intoxication,  or  even  of  criminal  offences  of 
a  slight  character.  But  I  contend  that  protracted 
drunkenness,  or  insanity  and  felony,  should  be  held 
sufficient  grounds  for  divorce  quite  apart  from  any  breach 
of  the  seventh  commandment.  As  a  rule  the  martinets 
for  the  durability  of  the  marriage  tie  have  nothing  more 
conclusive  to  urge  against  this  extension  than  the  old 
thin-end-of-the-wedge  argument,  as  if  this  era  was  not 
full  of  the  thin  ends  of  wedges  that  have  no  thick 
ends. 

To  the  sociologist,  however,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  be  optimistic  concerning  the  future  of  marriage 
in  England.  The  fact  that  it  is  far  more  obviously 
and  persistently  a  failure  here  than  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean  country,  cannot  be  alogether  ignored  when  we 
come  to  the  ultimate  utility  of  things.  To  abolish  the 
institution  would  merely  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
society  to  chaos,  but  the  practice  of  it  might  well 
be  amended.  In  no  other  civilized  country  are  con¬ 
jugal  habits  such  as  they  are  in  England  to-day,  not 
only  in  the  lower  and  middle  cl-.^ses,  but  in  the  upper, 
classes  also.  However  much  space  may  be  at  their 
command,  husband  and  wife  pass  at  least  half  their  lives 
within  the  same  four  walls  in  an  intimacy  that  violates 
every  instinct  of  refinement  in  the  woman  and  every 
feeling  of  decency  in  the  man.  What  element  of 
romance,  what  vestige  of  the  beauty  of  love,  can  survive 
an  association  so  close  and  so  continuous  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  a  marriage  between  the  average 
Englishman  and  a  girl  who  has  all  life’s  mysteries  to 
learn.  Granted  that  each  loves  the  other  and  desires 
to  preserve  that  affection.  If  the  husband  is  a  man  of 
fine  fibre,  he  begins  by  regarding  his  wife  as  a  sacred 
thing,  but  the  conjugal  customs  of  this  country  soon 
sweep  away  all  sense  of  her  divinity  both  in  his 
eyes  and  her  own.  Without  their  being  actually 
conscious  of  it,  this  odious  familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt  between  them,  and  once  that  personal  reserve 
is  Broken  down  on  which  self-respect  is  founded, 
love  becomes  a  mere  habit,  or  dies  out  of  sheer  disgust, 
according  to  the  temperament  of  the  two  persons.  The 
revolting  character  of  this  intimacy — which  is  not  founded 
on  any  true  conception  of  marriage — and  its  conse¬ 
quences  are  at  the  root  of  the  modern  woman’s  aversion 
to  matrimony.  In  her  horror  of  these  habits  she  is  apt 
to  blame  the  institution,  when  the  customs  of  the  Teutonic 
race  are  alone  responsible.  There  are  still, however,  young 
wives  who  are  incapable  either  of  analyzing  the  cause 
of  their  discontent  or  of  establishing  saner  and  sweeter 
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relations  in  their  homes.  They  feel  that  their  marriage 
is  a  failure,  but  they  do  not  know  why,  still  less  do  they 
dream  how  only  it  might  be  made  a  success.  So  long 
as  wives  permit  their  husbands  to  come  and  go  in  their 
apartments  without  let  or  hindrance,  just  so  long  will 
marriage  prove  a  failure,  except  in  cases  where  natural 
absence  of  refinement  prevents  the  inevitable  friction. 
Marriage  is  essentially  an  honourable  estate,  but  the 
Teutonic  interpretation  of  its  unity  has  gone  far  to  dis¬ 
count  its  promise  of  felicity  to  the  women  of  this  land. 

A  Woman  of  the  Day. 


A  REJOINDER 


By  Lady  Jeune. 


T  T  seems  almost  a  matter  of  course  that  this  new  femi- 
-L  nine  development,  with  her  love  of  change  and  variety, 
with  her  unrest  and  unsatisfied  longings,  must  rebel 
against  any  tie  or  obligation  so  uninteresting  and  so 
monotonous  as  marriage.  The  prospect  of  such  a  dull 
existence,  with  its  necessarily  humiliating  details,  is  one 
her  fervent  spirit  cannot  contemplate.  If  she  is  to  be 
the  woman  of  the  future,  her  advent  is  at  a  propitious 
moment,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  any  rate  tempor¬ 
arily  there  is  a  weariness  and  difficulty  in  the  matrimonial 
market.  Whether  it  is  that  we  are  poorer,  or  that  we 
are  more  luxurious  and  exacting  in  our  tastes,  and  that 
the  girls  of  to-day  require  more  in  their  marriage  than 
the  ordinary  Englishman  can  afford,  I  cannot  say;  but 
unless  girls  have  great  beauty  or  large  fortunes,  we  hear 
much  more  of  the  difficulty  of  their  marrying.  This 
difficulty  does  not  exist  to  such  an  extent  in  the  upper  as 
in  the  middle  class,  where,  no  doubt,  the  new  fields  of 
work  opened  to  women  have  had  greater  effect,  and 
have  made  marriage  less  the  bent  of  their  ambition  than 
in  former  days.  Women  marry  less  early  than  they  did, 
which  is  an  indisputable  advantage,  for  they  know  their 
own  minds  better,  they  are  more  able  to  estimate  the 
true  value  of  things,  they  have  seen  and  enjoyed  some¬ 
thing  of  life,  and  are  stronger  physically  and  better 
able  to  bear  the  strain  which  the  new  life  brings. 
The  girl  who  marries  after  she  is  twenty  has  a  much 
better  chance  of  happiness  than  the  bride  of  eighteen. 

Among  the  mass  of  women  there  is  no  revulsion 
from  the  marriage  tie,  and  it  appears  to  me  that 
all  healthy-minded  girls  and  women  are  just  as  much 
interested  in  the  question  as  were  their  grandmothers. 
Most  girls  know  little  of  any  other  relation  of  the 
sexes  towards  each  other  save  that  of  marriage,  and 
though  they  may  know  of  the  existence  of  irregular 
unions,  they  neither  understand  nor  realize  what  they 
mean  ;  they  certainly  start  in  life  regarding  marriage 
as  a  tie  which  only  death  can  dissolve.  It  is  an  un¬ 
deniable  fact  that  there  are  cases  where  marriage 
places  people  in  very  deplorable  positions,  and  where  its 
dissolution  would  be  merciful,  but  such  cases  are  so 
exceptional  that  the  few  must  needs  continue  to  suffer. 
The  one  great  fact  that  has  kept  English  society  is  the 
inviolability  of  the  marriage  tie.  Infidelity  in  a  married 
woman  is  surely  reason  enough  to  justify  her  husband 
in  getting  rid  of  her,  and  the  woman  who  clamours  for 
divorce  on  the  same  grounds  as  men  is  surely  lowering 
the  standard  of  female  purity  in  a  ruthless  way.  Is  man, 
with  his  stronger,  coarser,  more  animal  nature,  to  be 
judged  by  the  same  standard  of  chastity  as  a  woman, 
with  her  higher  ideals  of  life,  her  purer  nature,  and  the 
exemption  from  temptation  which  she  enjoys?  If  we 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  temptation  to  which  men 
are  exposed  from  their  very  early  youth  (and  which 
they  undoubtedly  combat  very  unsuccessfully),  and 
which  attacks  them  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
prone  to  succumb,  in  the  period  of  youth,  vigour,  and 
ignorance,  and  contrast  their  position  with  that  of 
women,  we  must  surely  feel  that  we  are  degrading  one 
sex  when  we  ask  for  a  corresponding  code  of  morality, 
or  even  suggest  that  women  are  to  be  tried  by  no 
higher  standard  than  that  to  which  men  strive  to  attain. 

Were  divorce  more  easy,  many  couples  would  never 
attempt  to  bear  with  one  another.  The  knowledge  that 
'they  could  part  would  discourage  them  from  any  attempt 
at  conciliation.  In  fact,  the  invidious  position  of  any 
woman  living  apart  from  her  husband  is  still  an  un¬ 
pleasant  fact  which  no  woman  cares  to  face,  and, 


above  all,  the  interests  of  their  children  make  wor 
feel  that  no  institution  protects  them  like  marriage 
The  claim  of  men  and  women  tied  to  insane,  drunken, 
or  vicious  partners  is  one  difficult  to  overlook;  but  they, 
again,  are  members  of  the  minority,  who  must  always 
accept  the  good  of  the  great  majority  as  their  reward 
in  a  world  full  of  inequalities  and  mysteries.  In  spite 
of  the  Cassandra-like  warning  we  hear  as  to  the  future 
of  marriage,  we  see  no  reason  to  be  pessimistic  about 
it.  That  it  is  a  failure  we  utterly  deny. 

The  figures  of  the  Divorce  Court  show  that  the 
number  of  marriages  which  are  dissolved  are  not  in¬ 
creasing,  and  though  we  hear  on  many  sides  of  la 
femme  incomprise,  we  must  take  the  authority  to  which 
she  would  resort  for  relief  as  the  best  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  her  unfortunate  position.  We  are  told 
that  no  union  can  survive  the  conjugal  customs  and 
intimacy  of  English  married  life.  Perhaps  the  New 
Woman  thinks  so,  because,  in  her  ephemeral  passion,  no 
feeling  of  constancy,  affection,  or  gratitude  is  possible. 
We  believe  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  old- 
fashioned  English  women  regard  that  intimacy  as  one 
of  the  purest  and  sweetest  ever  devised,  one  which,  when 
the  passion  and  desire  of  youth  fade  away,  blossoms 
into  a  friendship,  a  companionship  as  constant  as  it  is 
holy,  without  which  their  lives  would  indeed  be  barren. 


M.  ROCHEFORT  AND  ART. 


M  HENRI  ROCHEFORT  has  recently  told  an  inter- 
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viewer  in  the  Figaro  what  he  thinks  of  French  1 
and  English  Art  respectively.  M.  Rochefort  is  known  in 
England  as  a  Boulangist,  as  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Intransigeant  newspaper,  as  the  wild  political  agitator 
who  opposed  the  Government  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  the 
sixties  as  bitterly  as  he  attacked  the  actual  Republic  at 
the  close  of  the  eighties.  Englishmen  can  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  M.  Rochefort’s  position  as  a  newspaper  editor  and 
agitator,  and  his  power  is  to  them  almost  incredible. 

Yet  the  signs  of  his  influence  are  not  impalpable. 

The  Intransigeant  has  a  larger  circulation  than  any 
French  paper  except  the  Petit  Journal ,  which  is  not 
a  political  organ,  whereas  the  Intransigeant is  nothing  if 
not  political.  The  truth  is  that  there  are  only  three  or 
four  men  in  France  who  have  made  of  their  pen  a 
whip,  and  so  become  objects  of  fear  and  respect,  and 
of  these  M.  Rochefort  is  the  chief,  for  neither  M.  Cas- 
sagnac  nor  M.  Drumont  can  be  compared  with  him  in 
wit  or  power  of  vituperation.  His  reputation  in  this 
sort  of  journalism  dates  back  to  his  youth  (he  is  now  a 
grey-haired  man),  but  was  first  established  by  the  success 
of  La  Lanterne ,  the  paper  he  published  in  Brussels  when 
he  was  exiled  from  France  by  Napoleon  III.  The 
writer  of  this  article  remembers  asking  M.  Rochefort 
for  an  account  of  that  astonishing  journalistic  enter¬ 
prise,  and  was  given  a  sketch  of  it  in  something  like 
the  following  terms  :  “  I  had  to  do  something,”  said  M. 
Rochefort;  “  I  was  not  going  to  submit  tamely  to  unjust 
punishment  at  the  hands  of  a  crowned  cretin.  I  told 
every  one  I  was  going  to  start  a  paper  :  the  title  came 
to  me  at  once,  a  happy  inspiration,  La  Lanterne ,  and 
everybody  began  talking  about  it  before  I  had  written  a 
line.  It  was  promised  for  a  certain  day.  I  had 
decided  upon  the  size  of  it  and  the  type,  everything,  in 
fact,  and  there  at  last  it  lay  before  me  finished.  Of  course 
a  bitter  article  on  Napoleon  le  Petit  formed  the  piece  de 
resistance.  The  whole  thing  seemed  to  me  well  done  and 
yet  to  be  lacking  in  something.  Though  the  printers 
harassed  me,  telling  me  they  would  be  late  if  they  did  not 
go  to  press,  I  could  not  let  the  thing  out  of  my  hands  ;  it 
wanted  something — powder  in  the  tail  of  the  rocket  to 
drive  it  upwards  to  success.  Could  not  I  get  some  word, 
some  phrase,  that  would  supply  the  motive  power  ?  I 
cudgelled  my  brains  in  vain  for  hours,  nothing  would 
come.  At  length,  in  despair,  I  exclaimed,  What  a 
poor  thing  is  rnan  ;  hundreds  and  thousands  of  subjects  ; 
of  complaint  against  a  miserable  despot — I  had  found 
my  mot ;  quickly  I  wrote  the  three  lines  :  ‘  At  the 
present  moment  Napoleon  counts  thirty-five  millions  of 
subjects,  not  including  the  subjects  of  discontent.’  It 
was  those  three  lines  above  the  leader  in  large  type 
which  sold  over  300,000  copies  of  La  Lanterne.  At  one 
stroke  I  got  an  immense  audience  and  high  pay  for  the 
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work  I  wanted  to  do.”  And  this  is  the  sort  of  work  M. 
Rochefort  has  been  doing-  for  the  last  thirty  odd  years. 
He  is  a  revolte  by  nature— “  agin  the  Government, ”as  the 
proverbial  Irishman  said,  and,  what  is  more,  against  con¬ 
stituted  authority  of  every  sort.  It  is  his  habit  ot  mind 
and  bent  of  talent.  The  moment  he  praises  a  man  he 
becomes  commonplace,  but  in  his  attacks  there  is  an 
audacity,  a  verve,  an  inventiveness  of  contempt,  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  but  the  victim.  Sooner  or  later,  he  finds  the  phrase 
that  renders  his  opponent  odious  or  ridiculous  to  250,000 
readers.  For  example,  all  France  was  mourningthe  ter¬ 
rible  losses  of  men  in  the  Tongking  campaign.  Every 
hamlet  had  lost  two  or  three  of  its  children,  every  village 
had  its  spectral  invalids  who  had  returned  from 
the  terrible  climate  only  to  die,  and  Rochefort,  feeling 
all  this  mute  anguish,  gathered  it  up  in  one  terrible  word 
and  hurled  it  at  his  adversary.  His  article  headed  Le 
Tonkinois  ”  killed  M.  Jules  Ferry  as  a  politician,  and 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other  with  a  passionate  and  unreasoning  hatred.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  his  attacks  on  M.  Constans 
have  checked,  if  they  have  not  annihilated,  the  ambitions 
of  that  worthy.  In  fine,  democratic  France,  with  its 
passion  of  envy  and  its  admiration  of  mental  ability  and 
wit,  finds  its  best  representative  in  Henri  Rochefort,  the 
agitator  and  editor. 

Henri  Rochefort,  however,  is  much  more  than  an  editor 
and  agitator.  He  is  one  of  the  best  art  critics  in  the 
world,  perhaps  the  finest  living  connoisseur,  and  in  these 
high  qualities  is  no  less  representative  of  modern  France 
than  in  his  impatience  of  Government  by  mediocrity.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  have  been  appalled  by  his  flightiness,  or  mis¬ 
placed  sentimentality,  or  contempt  of  practical  considera¬ 
tions  in  some  leading  article  or  other,  are  loth  to  admit 
that  the  opinions  on  matters  of  art  of  the  feather-brained 
politician  are  worthy  of  all  respect.  Ask  him  what  he 
thinks  of  an  income-tax,  and  M.  Rochefort  will  astonish 
you  with  his  ignorance  of  the  subject  almost  as  much  as 
he  will  amuse  you  by  his  airy  way  of  treating  it  ;  but 
put  him  before  a  work  of  art  and  his  reverence  becomes 
as  earnest  as  his  political  irreverence,  and  he  will  talk  to 
you  about  it  judiciously,  soberly,  and  yet  with  that 
measure  of  enthusiastic  approbation  which  the  greatness 
of  the  work  merits.  M.  Rochefort  is  proud  to-day  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  made  art  critic  of  the  Figaro  when 
he  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  his  house  in 
Paris,  when  this  writer  last  called  upon  him,  there 
were  to  be  seen  more  Goyas  and  finer  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  private  collection.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  world  to  see  that  Goya  was  a  great 
master.  He  bought  all  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
thirty  years  ago,  when  good  specimens  went  for  a  few 
hundred  francs.  M.  Rochefort,  too,  was  one  of  the  very 
first  to  collect  the  bronzes  of  Barye.  He  tells  how  that 
great  master  used  to  come  toiling  up  his  stairs  with  a 
bronze  under  each  arm,  and  beg  him  to  take  them  at  his 
own  price.  More  than  once  or  twice  he  paid  a  visit  to 
the  nearest  Mont  de  Pfetd,  in  order  that  the  great  sculp¬ 
tor  might  not  go  back  empty-handed  to  his  starving 
family.  Barye,  he  says,  never  cared  for  money  for 
its  own  sake,  but  simply  for  the  opportunity  it  gave 
him  of  pursuing  his  work;  “he  was  a  glutton  for 
work”;  content  “  to  munch  a  crust”  so  long  as  he 
could  sit  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  study  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  animals.  “  Look  at  it,”  M.  Rochefort 
breaks  off  enthusiastically,  pointing  to  a  model  of  the 
“  Lion  and  Serpent  ”  of  the  Tuileries  :  “no  one  has  ever 
.modelled  a  fauve  like  that  ;  he  has  done  for  the  great 
cats  what  Michelangelo  did  for  men.”  And  then  he  tells 
you  that  when  the  Versailles  troops  entered  Paris  they 
sacked  his  house  and  stole  all  his  Baryes,  130  of  them, 
“which  still  showkjThe  adds  comically,  “that  the  rogues 
had  some  taste.  And  sihce  then  I  have  been  able  to  get 
together  thirty  or  forty  more  that  are  my  delight.” 

It  is  not  the  bankruptcy  of  science  but  of  art  that 
now  occupies  M.  Rochefort’s  attention.  “  To  go  through 
the  Salons,”  he  says,  “  is  to  experience  a  sort  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  nightmare.  One  passes  in  a  whirl  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  gilded  age  ;  from  Greeks  of  Homer’s  ima¬ 
gination  to  those  one  meets  in  gambling  clubs;  from 
black-stockinged  Venuses  to  realistic  martyrdoms  ; 
from  a  ball  where  they  dance  the  ‘  Cancan  ’  to  a 
bath  scene  in  old  Rome  ;  and  from  the  devotions  of  a 
mystic  to  a  modern  cafe.  And  in  all  these  subjects 


there  is  evidently  not  one  that  has  touched  the  heart  of 
the  painter,  much  less  haunted  and  possessed  him  and 
forced  him  to  realize  it  with  all  the  power  that  is  in  him. 

No  ;  he  simply  wants  to  ‘  strike  ’  the  public ;  to  do- 
something  that  will  ‘  catch  on,’  and  all  these  canvases, 
therefore,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  useless 
cries  of  an  insatiable  egotism.  The  general  level  of  _ 
workmanship,  however,  in  France  is  incontestably  of 
higher  that  it  is  in  England.  But  in  Paris  no  one  seems  ay 
to  have  anything  to  say,  whereas  in  England  there  are 
always  two  or  three  pictures  which  are  personal  and 
intimate  and  charming,  because  they  come  from  the  heart 
of  the  painter  and  represent  something  that  he  has 
loved.  For  the  breath  of  passion  that  transfigures,  for  the 
ineffable  something  that  speaks  of  affection,  we  forgive 
all  faults.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  painting  is 
now  done  by  Englishmen  or  by  Americans.” 

This  is  not  quite  true.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  perhaps 
greater  than  any  English  painter,  and  much  of  the  mastery 
of  Whistler  and  of  Sargent  must  be  ascribed  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  teaching  of  the  French  school.  With  these  re¬ 
servations,  however,  we  can  only  applaud  M.  Rochefort  for 
his  frankness  and  for  his  power  of  discrimination.  What 
he  says  about  our  sculpture  is  less  flattering.  He  speaks 
of  it  as  “trivial  or  ridiculous,”  showing  neither  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  art  nor  that  passionate  love  of  the  human, 
figure  which  might  redeem  faults  of  modelling,  and  he 
rightly  concludes  that  the  schools  of  Rodin  and  his 
fellows  must  be  regarded  as  above  all  English  com¬ 
petition. 

THE  GRAFTON  GALLERY. 

“  A  PAINTER  of  saints,”  says  Ruskin  somewhere; 

“  should  be  a  saint  himself,”  and  there  is  in  the 
words  a  wisdom  not  common  to  all  his  sayings.  Thereby 
we  are  induced  to  consider  whether  the  ideal  painter  of 
children  is  one  who  has  never  entirely  put  away  childish 
things.  Certain  it  is  that  the  immature  body  and  the 
impalpable  soul  of  a  child  present  to  the  artist  the  most 
difficult  problem  of  portraiture.  To  arrest  upon  canvas 
the  very  form  and  pressure  of  this  half-developed  life 
demands  more  than  a  spark  of  that  genius  which  is  at 
once  all-comprehending  and  all- expressive.  The  mere 
constraint  of  posing  is  foreign  to  the  child-nature,  and 
so  tends  rather  to  obliterate  character  than  to  reveal  it  ; 
and,  again,  the  fluctuating  colour  and  instability  of  form 
make  more  for  the  confusion  than  the  enlightenment  ot 
any  artistic  conception.  To  overcome  these  difficulties 
there  is  only  the  electric  current  of  sympathy  engendered 
by  the  relations  of  sitter  and  painter,  which  must  of 
necessity  be  weak  on  the  child’s  side,  unless  there 
breathes  in  the  artist  that  large  simplicity  of  soul  which 
brings  him  into  an  affinity  with  the  spirit  and  the  senses 
of  youth.  Of  such  stuff  are  the  best  painters  of  children, 
made. 

How  few  they  are,  and  what  measure  of  success  they 
met  with,  may  now  be  learned  at  the  Grafton  Gallery. 

The  exhibition  at  present  open  is  called  “  Fair 
Children,”  and  in  sooth  each  child  has  a  natural  share 
of  loveliness,  though  sometimes,  as  in  the  evil  faces  of 
Catherine  de  Medici’s  offspring,  painted,  with  their 
mother,  by  Clouet,  the  artist  has  almost  entirely  obscured 
it.  Beside  this  arid  canvas  hangs  Murillo’s  “  Good 
Shepherd,”  in  which  the  Boy-Christ  glows  with  a 
luscious  human  beauty  that  is  surely  earth’s  glory  and' 
heaven’s  affront.  Another  great  painter,  almost  a  con¬ 
temporary,  saw  otherwise  the  child-life  of  Spain.  There 
was  nothing  of  that  modern  spirit,  with  which  Velasquez 
was  saturated,  in  Murillo.  He  was  content  to  attain  to 
the  expression  of  sensuous  perfection  by  means  of  a  rich 
palette.  Velasquez,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  the  ache 
and  the  irony  of  life,  and  painted  it  as  none  ever  before 
or  since,  with  a  resolute  economy  of  tone,  an  inveterate 
continence  of  line,  which  give  his  portraits  of  children  an 
air  of  subtle  portent  that  wounds  the  admiration  com¬ 
pelled  by  their  mastery.  “  Don  Balthasar  Carlos  ”  is  a 
boy  about  ten  years  old,  who  stands  with  a  gun  in  his 
hand  and  his  dogs  at  his  feet.  His  face  is  full  of  the 
weary  anticipation  of  kingly  destiny,  intensified  by  the 
dull  green  tones  of  the  picture  which  deepen  to  brown 
and  pale  to  a  golden  grey.  Nor  is  the  little  maiden  on 
the  canvas  by  his  side  much  more  joyous  in  spite  of 
her  flowers  and  her  scarlet  kirtle.  There  is  the  arricre 
pensdd  pf  incipient  womanhood  in  her  eyes  and  in  the 
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corners  of  her  mouth.  Yet  Velasquez  was  a  great 
painter  great  enough  to  have  made  adolescence  fair. 
It  would  almost  seem  that  in  his  contempt  for  his  own 
generation  he  could  not  refrain  from  visiting  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children. 

Facing  these  hangs  Holbein’s  portrait  of  Edward 
VI.,  a  youth  with  a  feeble,  harassed  face,  rising  above 
much  magnificence  of  vesture,  painted  with  Holbein’s 
infinite  care  and  conviction.  The  large  gallery  is  almost 
entirely  given  up  to  the  English  children  of  the  last 
century  as  Reynolds,  Romney,  and  Hoppner  saw  them. 
Sir  Joshua  did  not,  it  would  seem,  spend  much  time  in 
studying  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  infant  sitters.  They 
are  all  variations  on  the  elfish  bird-like  type  which  he 
gives  to  his  “Puck”  and  his  “Robinetta.”  To  these 
the  girls  all  bear  a  more  than  sisterly  resemblance,  with 
the  exception  of  “  Miss  Frances  Crewe,”  whose  face 
owes  its  character  to  another  hand,  to  that  of  Sir  William 
Boxall,  after  the  partial  destruction  of  the  original  by 
hre.  As  a  picture,  however,  it  shows  Sir  Joshua  at  the 
high  water-mark  of  his  accomplishment,  as  the  “  Venus 
disarming  Cupid  ”  shows  him  at  his  worst.  Two  large 
pictures  by  the  same  master  occupy  the  end  wall,  both 
containing  points  of  interest  and  beauty.  The  “  Children 
of  Thomas,  second  Lord  Grantham,”  three  youths 
playing  with  a  terrier,  are  posed  with  wonderful  skill, 
and  the  colour  has  suffered  less  from  the  passage  of 
years  than  is  usual  with  Sir  Joshua’s  pictures.  In  the 
companion  picture  we  see  the  mother  of  these  sons,  a 
coy  little  maiden  walking  in  a  semi-classical  garden 
with  her  elder  sister.  Here  again  we  have  the  perfect 
draughtsman,  the  easy  accomplished  painter  whose 
complacency  was  never  marred  by  a  hesitation,  and  the 
courtier,  who.  brought  his  art  quite  naturally  into 
association  with  the  bluest  blood.  Gainsborough  is 
only  represented  by  two  inferior  pictures,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  imply  a  lack  of  sympathy  with 
youth.  There  is,  of  course,  “The  Blue  Boy,” 
unfortunately  absent  from  this  exhibition,  and  in  that 
famous  study  he  is  obviously  more  concerned  with  the 
colour  of  the  sitter’s  clothes  than  with  his  person, 
vomney,  on  the  other  hand,  painted  many  infants,  but 
t  lose  included  in  this  collection  lack  the  tenderness  of 
Ins  feminine  portraits,  and  several  are  crude  in  handling 
and  cold  in^colour.  “Admiral  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  at  the 
age  of  13,”  is,  however,  an  exception.  It  is  a  three- 
quarter-length  portrait  of  a  young  middy  surrounded  by 
the  masts  and  riggings  of  his  ship.  The  face  is  finely 
modelled  and  expressive,  and  the  depth  and  sobriety  of 
^  ;ecC°,OUr  are  more  notable  for  an  adjacent  specimen 
ol  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  sugared  suavity.  “  Master 
Chatles  Lambton  ”  is  altogether  too  pretty,  and  the 
painting  has  that  sleek,  Igchc  texture  which  has  since 
become  a  tradition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  There  still 
remains  one  picture  of  interest  in  this  room,  Sir  Anthony 
Van  Dyck’s  portrait  of  “George  Villiers,  Second  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Francis,”  wherein 
we  find  a  Dutch  painter  accomplishing  with  grace  and 
certainty  what  the  English  school  were  vainly  seeking 
to  do  more  than  a  century  later. 

In  the  centre  gallery  the  place  of  honour  is  given  to 
Mr.  Whistler’s  exquisite  portrait  of  Miss  Alexander, 
which  says  much  for  the  taste  and  discretion  of  the 
directors..  Surrounded  by  the  full-blown  babies  of  the 
Academicians,  this  little  grey  lady  has  the  mystic  beauty 
a  Pnncesse  Lointame.  How  Velasquez  would  have 
loved  her  the  pallor  of  her  flesh,  the  tremulous  texture 
of  her  dress.,  the  distinguished  reticence  of  her  form  ! 
She  stands  in  the  picture,  not  out  of  it,  a  symbol  of 
warmth  without  colour,  of  force  without  vehemence,  a 
child  of  the  age  fully  expressed  in  the  narrow  range  of 
tints  that  lie  between  silver-white  and  grey-green.  If 
Mr.  Whistler  had  never  painted  anything  butthis  portrait, 
his  title  to  impeccable  mastery  over  the  material  in  which 
lie  works  would  be  amply  assured  thereby.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  consummate  artist,  who  deliberately  closes  the 
straight  avenues  to  artistic  triumph  that  he  may  carve 
out  a  new  way  through  the  wilderness.  As  a  result, 

“  Miss  Alexander  ”  hangs  in  the  Grafton  Gallery  a  thing 
that  is  unique,  potent,  pellucid,  a  dream  of  chastity  in 
colour,  at  a  time  when  reckless  prostitution  of  tone  is 
counted  to  the  painter  for  originality. 

The  work  of  another  great  master  also  adorns  this 
gallery.  There  are  three  small  studies  of  a  boy’s  head 
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which  bear  the  name  of  Franz  Hals,  two  described  as 
“The  Rolling  Pot,”  and  one  as  “  The  Laughing  Boy.” 
Even  in  these  restricted  canvases  Franz  Hals  stands 
revealed  the  superb  craftsman  he  was,  devoid  of  ideas, 
and  quite  content  to  paint  what  he  saw  supremely  well 
with  a  frank  bonhomie  that  is  entirely  his  own.  Space 
forbids  more  than  an  allusion  to  Carolus  Duran’s  “Bep- 
pino,  a  fine  piece  of  colour  ;  a  charming  torso  of  a  boy, 
by  Sir  Henry  Raeburn  ;  and  in  the  end  room  a  picture 
of  the  “Children  of  Mrs.  Meyer,”  by  Andr6  Zorn,  one 
of  the  most  vivid  and  vigorous  exponents  of  the  modern 
French  school.  There  is  also  a  large  collection  of 
miniatures  and  prints,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  infant 
toys  that  are  disposed  about  the  rooms  in  cases,  and 
u  hich  will  probably  receive  from  the  average  visitor  to 
the  exhibition  a  much  larger  measure  of  interest  and 
attention  than  any  of  the  master-works  on  its  walls. 

OPERA  AND  ACTING. 

T-T  ATH  not  an  opera-artist  hands,  vocal-organs,  some¬ 
times  affections  and  passions,  and  senses  always  ? 
It  }ou  tickle  him,  does  he  not  laugh;  if  you  prick  him, 
is  he  not  annoyed ;  if  you  criticize  him  unfavourably,  does 
he  not  threaten  a  libel  action ;  if  you  sue  him  for  debt, 
does  he  not  leave  the  country  and  return  no  more?  Is 
he  not,  in  short,  a  common  man  in  all  respects  save  these, 
that  he  can  generally  sing,  and,  apparently  by  reason  of 
his  power  to  sing,  can  never  act  ?  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions.  Some  common  men  can  sing,  and,  to  the 
sorrow  of  their  friends,  do  it,  and  some  cannot  by  any 
training  be  made  to  act ;  and,  similarly,  some  operatic 
artists  cannot  sing  at  all,  and  some  act  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  power.  These  exceptions  are  rare.  Few  men  are 
unable  to  teach  themselves  to  act  their  part  becomingly 
in  what  Dr.  Johnson  was  pleased  to  call  the  farce  of  life. 
Who  has  not  admired  a  certain  politician  who  delights 
in  playing  the  part  of  Uriah  Heep,  with  rasping  voice 
and  absurdly  craned  neck,  in  the  House  of  Commons? 

^  et  I  am. certain  that  if  that  politician  sang  bass,  and 
did  the  villains  parts  at  Covent  Garden,  he  would  not 
play  them  nearly  so  realistically  as  he  does  Uriah  Heep 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  would  stump  about  the 
stage  like  an  impossible  wooden  doll,  and  roll  his  eyes  as 
though  the  prompter  worked  them  by  pulling  a  string. 
Whether  there  is  any  real  connection  between  the 
possession  of  a  voice  and  the  absence  of  the  histrionic 
faculty,  is  a  problem  for  science  to  solve  ;  all  I  know  is 
that  . my  recent  experience  at  Covent  Garden  makes  me 
suspicious  that  some  such  connection  does  exist.  We 
have  had  quite  a  gorgeous  feast  of  its  kind  there  lately  : 

“  II  Trovatore,”  “  Le  Proph^te,”  “Lohengrin,”  “  Car¬ 
men,”  “  Faust  ”  “  Falstaff,”  and  “Romeo  et  Juliette,” 


each  given  with  absolutely  the  best  singers  of  Europe. 
As  far  as  the  principal  artists  are  concerned  I  have 
nothing  but  enthusiastic  praise  for  the  singing.  Bayreuth 
has  no  bass  to  compare  with  Plan^on  ;  no  tenor  so 
pleasing  as  De  Lucia  ;  certainly  (if  you  except  Brema)  no 
soprano  we  would  exchange  for  Melba,  or  Albani,  or 
Macintyr.e,  or  Calve  ;  no  contralto  like  Giulia  Ravogli. 
The  singing  was  nearly  always  admirable,  and  the  operas 
where  only  singing  is  needed  wholly  pleasing ;  but  the 
actingwas  rarelyadmirable,andthe  operaswhere  actingis 
needed  by  no  means  so  pleasant  on  the  whole.  “  Romeo,” 
the  sheer  voluptuousness  of  music,  became  an  over¬ 
whelming  delight  in  the  hands  of  Melba,  Alvarez,  and 
Mancinelli,  and  achieved  the  greatest  popular  success 
of  the  season,  perhaps  of  many  seasons.  “II  Trovatore/* 
with  its  copiousness  of  superior  barrel-organ  melody, 
went  immensely.  Tamagno  was  in  it,  and  Tamagno  is 
one  of  the  exceptional  singers  who  acts,  indeed,  has  a 
tendency  to  overact,  which  is,  however,  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  times  better  than  not  acting  at  all.  Macintyre  also 
acts  ;  and  the  rest  sang,  and  sang  so  well  that  when  I 
had  once  again  gripped  the  oft-forgotten  fact  that  “  II 
Trovatore  is  not  an  opera,  but  a  set  of  detached  pieces 
held  in  loose  contact  on  a  string,  a  certain  otiose  con¬ 
tentedness  of  mind  quickly  came  over  me.  The  popular 
success  of  Auber’s  sparkling  and  jingling  ‘  ‘  Fra  Diavolo,” 
which  is  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  with  the  Sullivan  better 
done  and  the  Gilbert  done  worse,  showed  that  it  might 
easily  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Savoy  achieve¬ 
ments,  even  at  this  day,  if  the  sheer  brutality  of  the 
ending  were  softened  for  a  country  and  an  age  which 
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regard  even  bandits  as  human.  “Carmen  ”  was  a  trifle 
slow  at  first,  but  the  intense  acting  of  De  Lucia  made  it 
move  later  ;  and  “Faust”  was  really  beautifully  sung 
b_y  Melba,  Plan^on,  and  Alvarez.  But  “  Lohengrin  ”  had 
all  the  effect  of  a  heavy  dose  of  laudanum  upon  me.  The 
crew  Lohengrin,  Bertran,  brought  with  him  from  Milan 
a  new  notion  of  the  part  :  touching  rather  than  heroic, 
perhaps,  but  by  no  means  sentimental,  always  sincere, 
and  dignified  enough  when  the  occasion  demanded 
■dignity  ;  and  as  his  personality  is  attractive,  and  his 
voice  sympathetic  and  possessed  of  a  pleasing  character 
of  its  own,  quite  in  keeping  with  his  whole  personality, 
he  made  the  central  figure  of  the  opera  worth  watching 
and  listening  to.  As  for  the  rest  (with  the  exception  of 
Plan^on’s  King,  which  was  as  good  as  circumstances 
permit),  they  were,  to  be  frank,  dreadful.  If  the  singing 
was  more  beautiful  and  finished  than  anything  you  can 
hear  at  Bayreuth,  the  acting  was  worse  than  anything  you 
can  see  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  Were  the  supers 
who  “do”  the  crowds  in  the  great  Drury  Lane  spec¬ 
tacular  dramas  to  behave  half  as  absurdly  as  Telramond 
did,  they  would  straightway  be  bundled  out  of  the 
theatre  and  a  start  made  with  a  fresh  lot  the  next 
morning.  Of  course  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  done 
at  Covent  Garden  ;  but  if  the  public  laughed  at 
((for  instance)  the  duel,  not  only  in  “Lohengrin,”  but 
also  in  “Romeo,”  “  Otello  ”  and  other  operas  where 
there  are  duels  to  laugh  at,  I  believe  that  the  work  of 
the  management  would  be  made  easier,  and  we  should 
soon  see  an  end  of  such  absurdities.  Why,  even  Mr. 
Crummies,  although  his  whole  viis-en-scene  was  ex¬ 
hausted  when  he  had  set  out  his  real  pump  and  tubs, 
knew  his  business  well  enough  to  make  his  juvenile  Jack- 
Itars  fight  so  vigorously  that  the  sparks  flew  in  showers 
from  their  swords.  But  Pelagalli- Rosetti,  Bertran, 
and  the  rest  fence  as  though  they  were  afraid  of  their 
own  weapons,  and  no  duel  that  I  have  seen  would  ever 
have  ended  had  not  the  doomed  man,  probably  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  impassioned  appeal  of  the  prompter,  reso¬ 
lutely  impaled  himself  upon  his  opponent’s  point.  This 
is  only  one  specimen  of  the  many  ineptitudes  of  operatic 
acting.  The  singers  who  act  have  been  mentioned  : 
few  of  the  others  even  try  to  act.  The  leading  singer 
generally  loafs  around  the  stage  at  a  distance  from  the 
minor  people,  like  the  keeper  of  a  village  store  who  is 
too  proud  to  speak  to  the  common  agricultural  labourers 
assembled  in  front  of  the  public-house,  until  the  moment 
arrives  for  him  to  come  down  to  the  footlights  and  bawl 
to  the  gallery,  and  then  he  remembers  what  he  is  paid  to 
do.  The  illimitable  vanity  of  the  opera  singer  is  largely  the 
cause  of  misconduct  of  this  kind,  and  it  would  be  merely 
foolish  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  singers  upon  the  manage¬ 
ment  ;  but  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  critics  to  help 
the  management  by  laughing  at  the  sins  of  the  singers. 
Of  course  we  cannot  laugh  at  all  the  sins  :  they  are  not 
comic  enough  ;  and  probably  one  would  laugh  less 
heartily  at  the  laughable  ones  but  for  the  general  low  level 
of  the  acting.  What  I  complain  of  is  not  merely  that  the 
singers  do  things  which  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the 
Elephant  and  Castle,  but  that  few  of  them  act  so  well 
as  the  Drury  Lane  supers.  This,  of  course,  will  be 
called  destructive  criticism,  but  that  cannot  be  helped  : 
all  I  can  offer  in  the  way  of  building  up  is  the  suggestion 
that  the  singers  should  wait  until  the  next  spectacular 
drama  is  put  on  at  Drury  Lane  and  then  go  round  and 
learn  at  least  how  to  conduct  themselves  appropriately. 
The  secret  of  it  all  may  be  that  until  Wagner  came  upon 
the  scene  no  one  expected  an  opera-artist  to  act.  How 
can  he  act  when  there  is  no  real  action  to  carry  him  along? 
There  is  little  action  in  old  Italian  opera  ;  and  even  in  his 
latest  worlcsWerdi  has  written  page  on  page  which  is 
evidently  intended  To  be  sung  at  the  footlights,  the  only 
thing  permissible  being  a  few  of  the  mechanical  gestures 
which  do  duty  indifferently  for  horror,  love,  reverence, 
<or  defiance.  Hence  no  technique  of  acting  has  been 
developed  ;  and  those  singers  who  conduct  themselves 
appropriately  in  one  opera  seem  not  to  have  the  faintest 
Idea  of  how  to  do  it  in  another.  De  Lucia,  for  example, 
is  wonderful  in  “Carmen”:  he  positively  thrills  you 
with  the  intense  suppressed  passion  expressed  in  every 
stealthy  gesture,  he  makes  not  a  movement  which  is  out 
of  keeping  with  the  music  he  sings.  It  is  only  melodrama, 
but  good  melodrama,  not  the  cheapest.  But  during 
the  greater  portion  of  “  Mefistofele  ”  he  makes  you  wish 


you  had  never  seen  the  light,  or  he  the  footlights. 
Tamagno,  too,  our  wonderful,  unaccountable  Tamagno, 
with  that  curious  voice  of  his,  so  poor,  threadbare,  in¬ 
expressive,  and  unmanageable,  when  he  sings  softly,  so 
rich,  so  marvellously  expressive  as  soon  as  he  puts  it  on, 
a  high  pressure  of  wind,  as  an  organ-builder  would  say, 
— he  is  as  fine,  as  noble,  and  passionate  in  “  Otello  ”  as 
he  is  tawdry  and  cheaply  melodramatic  in  other  parts. 
Neither  Tamagno  nor  de  Lucia  has  any  appreciation  of 
character.  De  Lucia  kissing  Miss  Engle  in  “  Carmen  ” 
is  unmistakably  the  same  man  as  de  Lucia  kissing  Miss 
Engle  in  “  Fra  Diavolo,”  or  Miss  Macintyre  in  “  Mefisto¬ 
fele”;  indeed,  he  kisses  every  lady  he  meets  (on  the  stage) 
with  an  admirable  consistency  which  is  not  a  little  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  modest  onlooker.  Tamagno  finishes  off 
Albani  in  “  Otello”  in  just  the  same  spirit  as  he  would 
like  to  finish  every  one  concerned  in  “Trovatore.”  Both 
men  seem  to  excel  in  certain  parts  more  by  accident  than 
intention,  more  as  the  result  of  an  artless  instinct  which 
leads  them  to  do. the  right  thing  in  certain  situations, 
than  an  artistic  mastery  which  would  direct  them 
rightly  in  all.  Plangon,  too,  does  not  attempt  any 
differentiation  between  the  Mefistofele  of  Boito  and  the 
M  ephistopheles  of  Gounod.  In  both  he  sings  finely,  in 
both  he  acts  inappropriately,  but  with  the  same  kind  of 
fineness  and  the  same  inappropriateness.  In  both,  I 
might  say,  he  is  the  king  out  of  “  Lohengrin  ”  :  power¬ 
ful  for  good  or  evil,  but  too  affable  to  be  Mephistophelian. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  for  “a  school  of  operatic  acting,” 
but  I  wish  the  singers  would  read  an  occasional  novel, 
or  go  to  Bayreuth,  or  do  anything  that  would  teach  them 
how  much  more  interesting  they  could  make  themselves 
if  they  only  rid  themselves  of  their  provincialism.  For 
the  opera  “  world,”  after  all,  is  a  small  corner  of  the 
real  world — a  mere  village  ;  and  the  ways  of  the  villager 
are  (of  course)  provincial,  and  of  all  provincialism 
operatic  provincialism  is  the  least  tolerable. 

For  the  rest,  the  management  has  so  far  done  its  part 
with  excellent  conscientiousness  and  skill.  “  Carmen  ” 
and  “II  Trovatore”  have  not  been  so  well  mounted 
before  ;  and  the  scenery  and  etceteras  in  the  other  operas 
were  everything  that  we  expect  of  Covent  Garden.  The 
band  is  now  settled  down  to  its  work,  and  does  it  satis¬ 
factorily,  though  in  the  operas  conducted  by  Bevignani 
his  occasional  lack  of  grip  allows  the  playing  to  wobble 
a  little,  so  that  the  accompaniment  does  not  fit  the  melody 
quite  as  neatly  as  a  glove  should  fit  the  hand  that 
wears  it.  The  chorus  was  a  nuisance  in  “  Lohengrin,” 
where  it  sang  painfully  .out  of  tune,  and  stood  like  a 
crowd  of  metal  soldiers  taken  from  a  box  ;  but  on  the 
other  evenings  it  acquitted  itself  as  respectably  as  it  is 
in  the  wicked  nature  of  choruses  to  do. 

Professor  Stanford’s  new  concerto,  produced  at  the 
Richter  concert  last  Monday  evening,  must  wait,  with  a 
score  or  so  of  smaller  miscellaneous  concerts,  until  next 
week.  J»  F*  R* 

SARDOODLEDOM 

“  Fedora  ”  (Herman  Merivale’s  English  version).  By 
Victorien  Sardou.  Haymarket  Theatre,  25  May, 
1895. 

“  Gismonda.”  By  Victorien  Sardou.  Daly’s  Theatre, 
27  May,  1895. 

“  The  Prude’s  Progress.”  A  Comedy  in  three  acts. 
By  Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  Eden  Phillpotts.  Comedy 
Theatre,  22  May,  1895. 

UP  to  this  day  week  I  had  preserved  my  innocence 
as  a  playgoer  sufficiently  never  to  have  seen 
“  Fedora.”  Of  course  I  was  not  altogether  new  to  it, 
since  I  had  seen  Diplomacy  Dora,  and  Theodora,  and 
La  Toscadora,  and  other  machine  dolls  from  the  same 
firm.  And  yet  the  thing  took  me  aback.  To  see  that 
curtain  go  up  again  and  again  only  to  disclose  a  be¬ 
wildering  profusion  of  everything  that  has  no  business 
in  a  play,  was  an  experience  for  which  nothing  could 
quite  prepare  me.  The  postal  arrangements,  the  tele¬ 
graphic  arrangements,  the  police  arrangements,  the 
names  and  addresses,  the  hours  and  seasons,  the  tables 
of  consanguinity,  the  railway  and  shipping  time-tables, 
the  arrivals  and  departures,  the  whole  welter  of  Brad¬ 
shaw  and  Baedeker,  Court  Guide  and  Post  Office  Direc¬ 
tory,  whirling  round  one  incredible  little  stage  murder 
and  finally  vanishing  in  a  gulp  of  impossible  stage 
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poison,  made  up  an  entertainment  too  Bedlamite  for  any 
man  with  settled  wits  to  preconceive.  Even  the  murder 
was  arranged,  in  pure  wantonness,  flatly  contrary  to 
common  sense.  The  hero  is  suspected  by  the  heroine  of 
having  been  a  Nihilist  at  a  period  when  matters  were  so 
bad  in  Russia  that  refugees  who  made  no  secret  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  Terrorists  were  sympathetically 
welcomed  by  the  strictest  Constitutionalists  in  every 
other  country  in  Europe.  He  completely  regains  her 
sympathy  by  proving  to  her  that  he  is  no  Nihilist  at  all, 
but  a  common  assassin  who  has  deliberately  murdered 
a  man  out  of  jealousy.  Surely,  if  dramatists  are  bent 
on  the  fundamentally  impossible  task  of  inventing  par¬ 
donable  assassinations,  they  should  recognize  that  the 
man  who,  for  no  reward  or  satisfaction  to  his  direct 
personal  instincts,  but  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  kills 
for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  believing  that  he  is  striking  in 
the  cause  of  the  general  weal,  is  at  any  rate  more  respect¬ 
able  than  the  dehumanized  creature  wrho  stabs  or  shoots 
to  slake  a  passion  which  he  has  in  common  with  a  stag. 
I  strongly  object  to  heroic  criminals,  whether  political 
or  personal ;  but  if  the  stage  cannot  yet  get  on  without 
its  illustrated  police  news,  let  us  at  least  shun  the  most 
repulsive  motives  for  the  stage  crimes  we  are  expected 
to  condone.  This  Loris  Ipanoflf  is  a  vulgar  scoundrel  as 
far  as  he  is  credibly  human  at  all  ;  and  Fedora,  who 
has  at  first  the  excuse  of  being  the  avenger  of  blood, 
sinks  to  his  level  when,  on  learning  that  her  husband 
preferred  another  woman  to  her,  she  gloats  over  his 
murder,  and  is  disappointed  because  Loris  did  not  kill 
his  wife  on  the  spot  too.  Why  need  plays  be  so  bru¬ 
tally,  callously,  barbarously  immoral  as  this  ?  I  wish 
Sir  Henry  Irving  would  give  us  at  least  a  matinde  of 
“  The  Lady  from  the  Sea  ”  to  show  the  playgoing  public 
how  a  humane  gentleman  acts  when  he  finds  he  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  the  affection  of  his  wife.  Miss 
Terry  as  Ellida  would  be  quite  as  worthy  of  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  as  Nance  Oldfield  as  Miss  Terry. 

It  is  greatly  to  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell’s  credit  that, 
bad  as  the  play  was,  her  acting  was  worse.  It  was  a 
masterpiece  of  failure.  Not,  pray  observe,  that  Mrs. 
Campbell  herself  did  not  succeed.  The  moment  she 
was  seen,  our  reason  collapsed  and  our  judgment  fled. 
Every  time  the  curtain  fell  there  was  a  delirious  roar. 
If  the  play  was  not  tragic,  our  infatuation  was.  I 
solemnly  warn  all  and  sundry  that  no  common  man’s 
opinion  of  the  artistic  merits  of  that  performance  was 
worth  a  fa  thing  after  the  first  flash  of  the  heroine’s  eyes. 
It  was  not  Fedora  ;  but  it  was  Circe  ;  and  I,  as  sworn 
critic,  must  make  the  best  attempt  I  can  to  be  Ulysses. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  disputed  now  that  Mrs.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  force,  which  is  intense  enough,  has  only  one  mode, 
and  that  one  the  vituperative.  This  was  proved  at 
one  stroke  in  the  first  act,  when  Fedora  goes  to 
her  husband’s  bedside  and  discovers  him  dead.  Mrs. 
Campbell  uttered  a  shriek,  as  any  actress  would  ;  but  it 
was  a  shriek  that  suggested  nothing  of  grief,  or  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  tenderness,  or  even  horror.  What  it  did 
suggest  very  strongly  was  that  Fedora  had  surprised 
the  secret  which  Loris  reveals  to  her  in  the  third  act. 
In  short,  it  was  a  scream  of  rage.  Again,  in  the  second 
act,  when  Loris  admitted  the  killing  of  Vladimir,  her 
cry  of  “Murderer,  assassin,”  might  have  been  any  abu¬ 
sive  term  hurled  at  a  man,  appropriately  or  not,  under 
an  impulse  of  violent  anger.  Last  week  I  politely  attri¬ 
buted  to  Mrs.  Campbell’s  sense  of  character  her  catch¬ 
ing,  as  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  what  Miss  Nethersole  misses  : 
namely,  the  tone  of  invective  in  “Trafalgar  Squaring” 
the  Duke  of  St.  Olpherts.  But  it  now  appears  that  her 
emotion  declines  to  take  any  other  form  than  that  of 
invective.  When  she  is  not  abusing  somebody,  she  sits 
visibly  concentrating  her  forces  to  restrain  the  vitupera¬ 
tive  pressure  which  is  struggling  to  expand  in  reckless 
aggression,  the  general  effect  being  that  of  a  magni¬ 
ficent  woman  with  a  magnificent  temper,  which  she 
holds  in  or  lets  loose  with  exciting  uncertainty.  This 
of  course  means  that  Mrs.  Campbell  is  not  yet  mistress 
of  her  art,  though  she  has  a  rare  equipment  for  it.  Even 
her  diction  is  technically  defective.  In  order  to  secure 
refinement  of  tone,  she  articulates  with  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  against  her  front  teeth  as  much  as  possible. 
This  enters  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more  into  the 
method  of  every  fine  speaker  ;  but  it  should  not  suggest 
the  snobbish  Irishman  who  uses  it  as  a  cheap  recipe  for 
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speaking  genteel  English  ;  and  once  or  twice  Mrs. 
Campbell  came  dangerously  near  to  producing  this 
mincing  effect.  For  instance,  “  One  absorbing  thought 
which  meeks  a  sleeve  of  me,”  is  clearly  not  the 
excess  of  a  genuine  refinement  of  diction,  like  Sir  Henry 
Irving’s  pure  vowel  method,  which  would  lead  him 
to  say  “  One  ap-sorbing  thot  which  meks  a  slev  of  me 
(the  p  in  absorbing  being  a  German  b,  and  the  italic- 
letters  pronounced  as  in  the  French  fidele ).  I  am  only 
moderately  pedantic  in  this  matter,  and  do  not  object  at 
all  to  Mrs.  Campbell’s  saying  “  Forgimme  ”  for  “  For¬ 
give  me,”  or  the  traditional  and  ugly  “  Be’t  so”  for  the 
correct  and  pretty  “Be  it  so”;  but  I  protest  against 
“  hatrid  ”  and  “  disseived,”  which  are  pure  inaccuracies, 
produced  by  that  Irish  recipe.  I  make  no  apology  for 
going  into  these  details  ;  for  stage  usage  is  one  of  our 
few  standards  of  diction  ;  and  it  is  rather  alarming  to 
hear  the  extent  to  which  our  younger  actresses  are  left 
to  pick  up  the  stage  trick  of  speech  without  in  the  least 
understanding  the  phonetic  part  of  it. 

The  death  scene  begins  like  a  feeble  drawing-room- 
plagiarism  of  the  murder  of  Nancy  by  Bill  Sykes,  andi 
ends  with  the  Gilbertian  absurdity  of  the  woman,  as  she 
realizes  with  disgust  that  her  husband  actually  proposes- 
to  commit  the  vulgarity  of  strangling  her,  rising  with  a 
dignity  which  paralyzes  him,  and  saying,  “Oh,  if  you 
are  determined  to  behave  in  that  way,  I  will  poison 
myself  like  a  lady  ;  and  you,  I  hope,  will  look  on  quietly 
like  a  gentleman,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  Here  Mrs. 
Campbell  did  for  a  moment  produce  the  effect  which- 
Sardou  has  so  tediously  and  laboriously  lath-and-plas- 
tered  up,  and  produce  it  in  a  way  which  showed 
unmistakably  that  she  is  quite  capable  of  the  modern- 
equivalents  of  the  whole  Bernhardtian  range  of  sensa¬ 
tional  effects — effects  so  enormously  popular  and  lucra¬ 
tive  that,  though  their  production  is  hardly  more  of  a 
fine  art  than  lion-taming,  few  women  who  are  able  for 
them  can  resist  the  temptation  to  devote  their  lives  to- 
them.  At  every  other  point,  Mrs.  Campbell  threw 
Sardou  out  of  the  window  and  substituted  her  own  per¬ 
sonal  magnetism  for  the  stale  mechanical  tragedy  of 
Fedora.  It  was  irrelevant ;  but  it  was  effective. 

Sardou’s  latest  edition  of  the  Kiralfian  entertainment 
which  Madame  Bernhardt  has  for  years  past  dragged 
from  sea  to  sea  in  her  Armada  of  transports,  is  called 
“  Gismonda,”  and  is  surpassingly  dreary,  although  it  is- 
happily  relieved  four  times  by  very  long  waits  between) 
the  acts.  The  scene  being  laid  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
there  are  no  newspapers,  letters,  or  telegrams  ;  but  this 
is  far  from  being  an  advantage,  as  the  characters  tell 
each  other  the  news  all  through  except  when  a  child  is 
dropped  into  a  tiger’s  cage  as  a  cue  for  Madame  Bern¬ 
hardt’s  popular  scream  ;  or  when  the  inevitable  stale, 
puerile  love  scene  is  turned  on  to  show  off  that 
“  voix  celeste  ”  stop  which  Madame  Bernhardt,  like  a» 
sentimental  New  England  villager  with  an  American 
organ,  keeps  always  pulled  out ;  or  when,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  the  basest  sensationalism,  we  are  treated  to  the 
spectacle  of  Gismonda  chopping  a  man  to  death  with  ai 
hatchet  as  a  preliminary  to  appearing  as  a  mediaeval 
saint  with  a  palm  in  her  hand  at  the  head  of  a  religious 
procession.  What  does  it  matter  whether  such  ar» 
entertainment  is  called  Gismonda,  or  Theodora,  or 
Venice,  or  Constantinople,  or  The  Orient,  or  Captain- 
Boyton’s  water  show?  Personally,  I  prefer  the  water 
show,  because  the  sixty-foot  header  interested  me, 
which  Madame  Bernhardt  has  long  ceased  to  do  ;  and 
the  sensation  of  shooting  the  chute  thrilled  me,  which, 
“  Gismonda  ”  does  not.  As  a  pageant  the  affair  may- 
pass  very  well  with  people  who,  never  having  been 
touched  by  the  peculiar  spiritual  beauty  of  the  art  of  the- 
Middle  Ages,  compare  the  scene-painter’s  titivated 
imitations  with  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  and  the  archi¬ 
tecture  of  Regent  Street  with  the  originals  ;  but  it  is 
no  more  to  be  compared  to  the  pageantry  of  “King 
Arthur  ”  at  the  Lyceum  than  the  clever  but  thoroughly 
shoppy  stage  business  of  Madame  Bernhardt  is  to- 
be  compared  to  the  acting  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  I 
confess  I  regard  with  a  certain  jealousy  the  extent  to- 
which  this  ex-artist,  having  deliberately  exercised  her 
unquestioned  right  to  step  down  from  the  national! 
theatre  in  which  she  became  famous  to  posture  in  a 
travelling  show,  is  still  permitted  the  privileges  and 
courtesies  proper  to  her  former  rank.  It  is  open  to  alH 
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We  have  endeavoured  to  show  why  it  is  not  an  altogether 
She  rose  and  went  to  her  desk,  unlocked  a  drawer, 
turned  over  its  contents,  and  took  out  a  letter  an  o  c 
letter,  for  the  paper  was  yellow  and  the  mk  was  faded 
She  came  back  to  the  fireside,  and  unfolded  the  letter 
and  read  it.  It  covered  six  pages  of  notepaper,  in  a 
small  feminine  hand.  It  was  a  letter  Mary  Isona  had 
written  to  her,  Margaret  Kempton,  the  night  before  she 
died,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  writer  recounte 
the  many  harsh  circumstances  of  her  life  ;  but  they 
would  all  have  been  bearable,  she  said,  but  for  one  great 
and  terrible  secret.  She  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  man 
who  was  scarcely  conscious  of  her  existence  ,.  she,  a 
little  obscure  Italian  music-teacher,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Theodore  Vellan.  It  was  as  if  she  had  fallen  in 
love  with  an  inhabitant  of  another  planet.  .  .  .  She  knew 
her  love  was  hopeless.  .  .  .  Life  is  too  hard  too  hard. 

To-morrow  I  shall  be  dead.  . 

You  see  they  both  loved  one  another  so,  and  neither 
of  them  knew,  and  hence  this  distressing  little  ‘‘curtain- 
raiser.”  The  pity  of  it !  But  note  how  the  obvious  sen¬ 
timent  is  rejected,  the  obvious  image  ;  note  the  studied 
originality  of  the  names,  the  freshness  of  the  imagery  : 

“  Rang  in  her  ears  like  the  voice  of  a  mocking  demon 
—have  we  not  all  of  us  noticed  that  bell-like  quality? 
Note  too  the  trouble  with  “her”  and  “she  in  the 
middle  of  the  quotation.  And  the  author  of  this  story, 
as  our  first  quotation  shows,  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
write  contemptuously  in  “A  Re-incarnation  of  a  fellow 
pretender  to  literature.  How  the  rank  and  file  of  these 

writing  folk  love  one  another  !  - 

Of  the  same  school — we  speak  loosely — but  ot  a 
different  calibre  is  Mr.  Henry  James.  He,  too,  dreads 
the  “  obvious,”  but  his  particular  weakness  is  not  felicity 
but  melody.  Mr.  Harland,  at  times,  almost  conceals 
the  feeble  meaning  of  his  stories  by  his  studious  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  obvious  word.  Mr.  Henry  James,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  eyes  for  human  beings,  and  his  singular 
distaste  for  the  obvious  is  a  thing  to  be  regretted.  We 
could  be  enthusiastic  over  these  stories  were  we  not  ex¬ 
asperated  by  the  thorns  and  briars  of  style  we  have 
traversed  to  appreciate  them.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  pellucid  style,  a  transparent  window  upon  the  author  s 
thought.  But  Mr.  Henry  James  has  a  ground-glass 
style.  By  close  application  you  can  just  discern 
through  it,  men  and  women  as  trees  walking.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  are  living  men  and  women.  The  “  Death 
of  the  Lion”  is  hazy,  but  it  leaves  an  impression  ot 
indisputable  reality,  and  the  “Altar  of  the  Dead,  here 
first  printed,  has  a  fanciful  strangeness  that  we  scarcely 
hesitate  to  call  beautiful.  But  reading  “The  Coxon 
Fund  ”  is  like  walking  about  the  city  on  Sunday  in  a 
dense  fog.  Rare  characters  loom  upon  one  dimly  and 
pass,  muttering  incoherent  nothings  ;  vague  action  goes 
on  in  the  penumbra  ;  Saltram,  the  principal  person  in 
the  drama,  is  especially  elusive.  You  want  to  get  close 
to  him,  to  look  into  his  face  ;  you  want  to  say  to  him, 
A  i‘  Mr.  Caliph,  I  believe  ?  ”  and  you  never  get  the  chance. 
The  peculiar  exasperation  of  Mr.  James  s  style  is  not  so 
much  the  avoidance  of  the  obvious  word  as  of  the  obvious 
construction.  He  has  a  positive  distaste  for  the  simple 
sentence,  and  he  cannot  avoid  tangling  his  dependent 
clauses.  His  paragraphs  remind  one  of  a  skein  of  wool 
after  a  kitten  has  played  with  it.  One  sees  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  occasionally.  Sometimes  he  gets  clever 
ambiguities,  sometimes  his  ambiguities  are  not  even 
clever.  Often  he  is  subtle;  but  always  he  is  involved. 
Possibly  it  is  a  passion  for  cadences./'  Here  are  two 
passages,  taken  haphazard,  that  will  serve  as  examples 
of  his  characteristic  offence.  Alone  these  are  not 
perhaps  so  very  formidable,  but  page  after  page  of 
nothing  else  is  as  wearying  as  beautiful  black-letter. 
And  everything  he  says  here  could  be  said  as  fully  and 
with  infinitely  better  effect  in  English  of  the  normal 

a  pattern.  ,  , 

“  Others  of  the  faithful,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  church, 

1'r.came  and  went,  appealing  sometimes,  when  they  dis- 
ve  ppeared,  to  a  vague  or  to  a  particular  recognition  , 
'rrut  this  unfailing  presence  was  always  to  be  observed 
pb-hen  he  arrived  and  still  in  possession  when  he  de¬ 
parted.”  ,  .  .  ., 

0^'“  She  lived,  as  she  said,  in  a  mere  slum,  with  an  old 
\  ;  ymt,  a  person  in  connection  with  whom  she  spoke  of  the 
\  hgrossment  of  humdrum  duties  and  regular  occupations. 


She  was  not,  the  mourning  niece,  in  her  first  youth,  and 
her  vanished  freshness  had  left  something  behind  which, 
for  Stransom,  represented  the  proof  that  it  had  been, 
tragically  sacrificed.  Whatever  she  gave  himtheassur- 
ance  of  she  gave  it  without  references.  , 

Of  course,  if  one  wanted  to  read  Mr.  James  aloudl  / 
without  any  reference  to  his  meaning,  his  English  would 
be  charming  enough. 

Turning  now  to  Miss  D’Arcy,  we  must  confess  we 
have  rarely  read,  as  a  thing  published  in  a  reputable 
magazine  and  then  honoured  by  a  reprint,  anything  quite 
so  juvenile  as  the  “Expiation  of  David  Scott.”  It  is- 
towards  the  end  that  the  flavour  of  juvenility  is  most 
pungent,  and  the  publication  of  the  book  will  certainly 
do  this  most  promising  debutant  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  harm.  For,  putting  this  story  on  one  side,  her 
work  is  amazingly  good.  “The  Elegie  ”  is  a  story  full 
of  delicate  irony  :  indeed  we  doubt  if  any  other  living 
woman-writer  could  have  written  quite  so  well  ;  “  Poor 
Cousin  Louis  ”  is  a  finely  calculated  study  in  culminating 
horror  ;  “  Irremediable”  is  an  excellent  picture  of  a  lower 
middle-class  marriage  ;  and  the  characterization  of  the 
“Pleasure  Pilgrim”  is  masterly.  “WhiteMagic  appears- 
very  slight  by  comparison.  Miss  Ella  D  Arcy  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  important  addition  to  current  literature  .  she 
has  a  masculine  power  and,  what  is  more,  a  masculine 
restraint,  both  of  which  seem  less  common  among  women, 
nowadays  than  ever  they  were  ;  she  is,  in  fact,  that  rare 
creature,  an  artistic  woman,  she  has  invention  and- 
insight,  and  we  shall  watch  her  career  with  interest. 
Her  present  connection  with  the  Yellow  Book  school 
is  an  accident  upon  which  the  Yellow  Book  school  is- 
chiefly  to  be  congratulated.  Her  English  is  not  .  so- 
commonplace  as,  with  advantage,  it  might  be,  seeing 
that  what  she  has  to  write  is  so  little  commonplace,  but 
it  is  quite  understandable,  and  she  will  have,  to  go  very 
wrong  to  disappoint  the  promise  of  this  brilliant 
beginning.  Yet  there  are  many  ways  of  going  wrong 
—she  might,  for  instance,  write  a  three-volume  novel  m 
a  hurry  on  the  strength  of  the  success  this  book  will 

almost  certainly  attain.  . 

Each  of  these  three  pleasantly  bound  volumes  has  its- 
interest,  none  is  quite  contemptible,  and  two  at  least 
are  o'ood  to  read.  One  could  not  have  a  better  type  o 
the  ^conscientiously  “  original”  mediocrity  than  Mr. 
Harland,  Mr.  Henry  James  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the- 
frosted  genius  (as  the  brilliance  of  silver  is  frosted).,  and  as- 
for  Miss  Ella  D’Arcy— well,  she,  with  her  future,  is  really 
the  most  interesting  of  the  three,  but  she  must  wait  for  her 
definition  until  she  has  written  some  more.  At  present 
Miss  Ella  D’Arcy  is  a  remarkably  promising  beginner. 


VERLAINE’S  CONFESSIONS. 

“Confessions:  Notes  Autobiographiques.”  Par  PauJ 
Verlaine.  Paris  :  Publications  du  “  Fin  de  Siecle. 
189s. 

THE  “Confessions”  of  Verlaine — autobiographical 
notes  from  1844,  the  year  when  he  was.  born,. to- 
1871,  the  year  which  proved  the  disastrous  turning-point 
in  his  life— are  quite  unlike  the  confessions  of  any  one 
else,  and  have  a  charm  of  their  own  as  individual  as- 
the  charm  of  his  verse.  They  tell,  in  a  vague  and. 
yet  precise  way,  in  a  manner  of  extreme  simplicity 
which  suggests  even  more  than  it  says,  and  by 
means  of  a  series  of  little  facts,  little  impressions 
“  nuances  presque  infinit^simales  qui  ont,  &  mes  yeux* 
leur  importance  tr&s  s^rieuse  ”  the  story  of  une 
vie  beaucoup  en  nuances.  ’  And  they  tell  all  this- 
in  an  easy,  casual  manner  (as  it  would  seem),, 
mainly  by  means  of  an  extraordinary  visual  memory. 
“Les  yeux  surtout  chez  moi  furent  pnkoces  :  je  fixais 
tout,  rien  ne  m’dchappait  de  formes,  de  couleurs,  d  om¬ 
bres.  Le  jour  me  fascinait  et  bien  que  j’dais  poltron- 
dans  l’obscurit£,  la  nuit  m’attirait,  une  curiosite  m  y 
poussait,  j’y  cherchais  je  ne  sais  quoi,  du  blanc,  du  gris,. 
des  nuances  peut-etre.”  The  book,  despite  the  deliberate 
evasiveness  of  its  method :  “  n  importe,  sans  plus 

m’appesantir,tout  simplement— en  choisissant,daguant> 
dudant  ?  pas  trop — m’y  void,”  is  a  subtle  piece  ol 
psychology,  the  half-unconscious  self-revelation  of  a 
man  who  has  always  been  the  creature  of  violent  and 
uncertain  instinct,  who  has  never  possessed  himself,  but. 
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who  has  always  been  curious  as  to  his  own  qualities, 
not  quite  understanding  them,  and  yet  always  so  anxious 
to  “confess.”  In  this  book,  and  not  alone  in  the  chapters 
relating  to  his  childhood,  he  is  always  childlike  in  his 
frankness,  his  simplicity,  and  in  the  sincere,  natural  way 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  follies  and  infirmities — “la 
rr.anie,  la  fureur  de  boire,”  and  the  rest.  In  speaking  of 
his  mother  the  style,  so  easy  and  quiet  for  the  most  part, 
rises,  more  than  once,  to  a  warm  eloquence,  as  in  the 
fine  passage  describing  his  convalescence  after  a  childish 
illness. 

“  Et  ce  sentiment  tout-puissant  et  doux  et  bon  par 
excellence  se  manifesta  tout  d’abord  par  une  soumission 
souriante,  au  fond  attendrie  jusqu’4  en  avoir  une  envie 
ddicieuse  de  pleurer.  II  n’y  eut  pas  de  tisane  assez 
am<bre,  de  drogue  trop  dure  pour  me  tirer,  quand  offerte 
par  Maman,  autre  chose  qu’un  sourire  j’oserai  dire  de 
beatitude,  et,  lorsque  arriva  la  gu^rison,  d'dreintes  assez 
dtroites,  de  baisers  assez  forts  puis  assez  tendres  et 
mouill^s  de  quelques  larmes  brulantes,  sur  ses  joues  et 
sur  ses  mains,  et  rafraichissantes  (6  combien  !)  k  mon 
pauvre  cceur  d’enfant  encore  si  pur,  si  pur  alors,  et,  au 
fond,  depuis  (toutes  les  fois  que  je  pense  k  ma  mire)  4 
mon  pauvre  cceur  d’homme  malheureux  par  ma  faute  et 
faute  de  l’avoir  eue  toujours  sous  mes  yeux,  meme  morte, 
surtout  morte  qu’elle  est  maintenant,  mais  non,  elle  vit 
dans  mon  fime  et  je  lui  jure  ici  que  son  fils  vit  avec  elle, 
pleure  dans  son  sein,  souffle  pour  elle  et  n’est  jamais  un 
instant,  ffit-ce  dans  ses  pires  erreurs  (plutot  faiblessesl), 
sans  se  sentir  sous  sa  protection,  reproches  et  encourage¬ 
ments,  toujours  !  ” 

And  in  all  the  later  part  of  the  book,  the  story  of  his 
falling  in  love,  his  marriage,  with  but  a  hint  of  that 
“  espice  d’enfer  intermittent,”  which  married  life  too 
soon  became,  there  is  an  ingenuous  directness  which  has 
again  all  the  charm  of  a  child’s  narrative  of  things.  This 
love  story  (hinted  at  in  “  La  Bonne  Chanson,”  which  he 
tells  us  has  always  remained  the  dearest  to  him  of  his 
books)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  idylls  of  young  love  ever 
written.  It  is  like  nothing  else  in  its  intense  humanity 
and  its  virginal  delicacy.  Of  the  more  disorderly  side  of 
a  life  which  was  even  then  far  from  reticent,  we  hear 
but  little  :  that  little  admirably  precise,  significant,  and 
restrained.  Nor  does  literature  come  very  much  into  the 
scheme  of  these  notes,  though  such  indications  as  there 
are  have  a  real  biographical  value,  as,  for  instance,  the 
story  of  how  the  literary  instinct  awoke,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  with  the  surreptitious  reading  of  Baudelaire’s 
“  Fleurs  du  Mai,”  which  the  child  was  so  far  from  under¬ 
standing  as  to  imagine  even  that  the  book  “  s’appelait 
tout  bonnement  :  Les Jleurs  de  Alai.” 

After  Baudelaire  came  Banville,  and  it  was  from  the 
“  Cariatides”  that  Verlaine  confirmed  or  strengthened, 
he  tells  us,  “mon  gout  d6j4  prononcd  pour  le  tortill6  et 
la  phras^ologie  un  peu  vague  que  Ton  me  reproche.” 
But  it  is  to  Albert  Glatigny  and  Catulle  Mend6s,  to 
“Les  Vignes  Folles,”  and  “Philomela”  that  he 
acknowledges  an  especial  debt.  “Dans  le  premier  de 
ces  chefs-d’oeuvre — je  maintiens  le  mot  que  je  me  fais 
fort  de  prouver — je  retrouvai  mon  cceur  naif,  mon  esprit 
k  la  vent-vole,  en  outre  l’art  de  ‘  tourner  le  vers  ’ 
comme  on  dit  vulgairement  et  bien,  apr&s  tout  !  tandis 
que  ‘  Philomela  ’  me  transportait  par  sa  malice  initiale 
et  sa  miraculeuse  outrance  dans  l’ordonnance  magistrale 
du  rhythme  dur  et  sur  et  de  la  rime  toujours  correcte 
sans  grimace  inutile  vers  une  richesse  bete.”  So,  in 
such  fine  and  expressive  hints,  is  the  whole  story  told, 
to  the  point  at  which  we  leave  it,  of  this  “  vie  beaucoup 
en  nuances.”  The  book  is  by  far  the  best  of  Verlaine’s 
books  in  prose,  the  best  written,  and  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  carry  down 
to  present  times  this  unique  record  of  a  unique  life. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SURPLUS  FUNDS. 

•“  Life  Assurance  Surplus  Funds.”  By  W.  M. 

Monilaws,  A. I. A.  London  :  W.  M.  Monilaws. 

1895. 

THIS  is  a  most  useful  annual  publication,  and  the 
present  edition  is  issued  in  a  greatly  improved  form, 
enabling  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  particulars  of  the 
last  three  valuations  of  any  office  as  to  which  he  may 
desire  information.  We  regret,  therefore,  that  we  are 


at  present  unable  to  regard  it  as  entitled  to  that  “esta¬ 
blished  position  ”  among  works  of  reference  which  its 
author  claims  for  it.  In  a  compilation  of  this  sort 
accuracy  is  an  essential  of  the  first  order.  Apparently 
this  is  fully  recognized  by  Mr.  Monilaws  himself,  who 
hopes  “  that  the  work  will  be  found  as  free  from  errors 
and  omissions  as  the  greatest  watchfulness  and  care  at 
every  stage  can  secure”;  and  one  of  his  methods  is  to 
send  to  each  office  for  correction  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
statistics  relating  to  it.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent 
way  of  obtaining  corrections  of  errors  which  tell  against 
the  office  concerned.  Whether  it  is  equally  efficacious 
in  removing  errors  of  an  opposite  tendency  may  perhaps 
be  questioned  by  observers  of  human  nature  in  general 
and  of  life  offices  in  particular  ;  and  some  of  the  results 
published  by  Mr.  Monilaws  scarcely  serve  to  dispel  such 
misgivings.  For  instance,  it  does  not  require  a  very 
deep  or  extensive  acquaintance  with  life  insurance  prac¬ 
tice  to  know  that  some  offices  give  a  bonus  for  each 
annual  premium  received,  and  others  for  each  year  the 
policy  has  been  in  force.  As  the  premiums  are  payable 
in  advance,  it  is  clear  that  offices  in  which  the  first 
system  obtains  are  always  one  year’s  bonus  ahead  of 
the  rest.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Monilaws 
can  have  overlooked  so  important  a  fact  ;  yet  he  makes 
no  distinction  whatever  between  the  two  systems.  In 
this  way  the  Scottish  Life  Assurance  Company,  the 
University  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  more,  are  credited  with  declaring  larger 
bonuses  than  any  policy-holder  has  ever  received. 
Nor  is  the  book  free  from  that  insidious  species  of 
error  which  consists  in  making  statements  that,  although 
not  literally  untrue,  are  distinctly  misleading.  It  is  true, 
for  example,  that  the  surplus  declared  by  the  Economic 
Life  Assurance  Society  at  its  last  investigation  in  1893 
was  ^519, 199,  and  it  is  also  true  that  ^1971  was  carried 
forward  ;  but  it  is  certainly  misleading  to  show  the 
whole  of  the  difference  of  ^517,228  as  “amount 
divided.”  Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  For  many  years 
the  Society  used  for  its  actuarial  calculations  a  special 
life  table  of  its  own,  which  was  proved  by  experience  to 
be  so  unsafe  that  in  1893  it  had  to  be  discarded.  The 
“  Healthy  Males  ”  Table  was  then  adopted  in  its  stead, 
and  the  actuary  found  that  no  less  than  ^170,296  must 
be  added  to  the  Society’s  reserves  in  order  to  cover  the 
liability  computed  on  the  new  basis  of  valuation.  In 
plain  words,  the  Society  had  hitherto  been  under¬ 
estimating  its  liabilities,  and  a  sum  of  ^170,296  had,  in 
the  ordinary  language  of  accounts,  to  be  “  written  off” 
in  order  to  put  the  matter  right.  Consequently  the 
actual  surplus  available  for  distribution  was  not 
^519,199,  but  only  ^348,903.  Mr.  Monilaws,  in  his 
column  for  the  year  1893,  gives  the  “  Healthy  Males  ” 
Table  as  that  on  which  the  valuation  of  that  year  was 
based,  and  it  is  obviously  wrong  to  show  lower  down  in 
the  same  column,  and  as  part  of  the  same  statement,  an 
amount  of  surplus  funds  which  could  only  have  existed 
(and,  even  then,  only  on  paper)  if  the  Society  had  beeja 
so  unwise  as  to  adhere  to  the  old  and  faulty  life  table. 
We  presume  that  the  particulars  were  furnished  by  the 
office  itself ;  but,  even  so,  a  very  moderate  allowance  of 
“watchfulness  and  care”  would  have  saved  Mr.  Moni¬ 
laws  from  the  mistake  of  accepting  them  without  modi¬ 
fication.  Similarly,  the  statement  that  the  rate  of 
interest  assumed  at  the  last  valuation  of  the  Life 
Association  of  Scotland  was  3^  per  cent,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  about  half  the  liabilities  were  valued  at 
4  per  cent,  is  a  kind  of  suppressio  veri  to  which  Mr. 
Monilaws  should  on  no  account  have  allowed  himself 
to  become  a  party.  These  errors,  both  of  which,  we 
observe,  are  avoided  in  Mr.  Wilkie’s  “  Vade  Mecum,” 
a  somewhat  similar  book  of  reference,  are  serious 
enough  ;  but  they  seem  to  us  almost  venial  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  statement  which  we  have  come  across  in 
the  section  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  “  principles 
regulating  the  distribution  of  surplus,”  and  which  bears, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  such  strong  evidence  of  design  that 
we  hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  accident.  Mr.  Monilaws 
gives  the  following  details  of  annual  cash  bonuses  da 
dared  by  the  Life  Association  of  Scotland  on  premium- 
for  whole-life  policies  in  class  A  during  the  five  yeau 
ending  5  April,  1891.  It  should  be  explained  that  tlr 
bonuses  in  this  class  take  the  shape  of  a  rebate  off 
certain  percentage  on  the  annual  premiums  : 
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1887. 
Per  cent. 

1888-89-90-91. 
Per  cent. 

to  entrants  on  or  before  5  April,  1855. 

4H 

...  45  ••• 

O  O  i. 

...  35  ••• 

to  entrants  between  6  April,  1855,  and 
5  April,  i860. 

2  7k 

...  30  ... 

to  entrants  between  6  April,  i860,  and 
5  April,  1865. 

25 

...  27  ^  ... 

to  entrants  between  6  April,  1865,  and 
5  April,  1871. 

20 

...  25  ... 

to  entrants  between  6  April,  1871,  and 
the  close  of  the  class. 

Now,  if  this  little  table  is  not  intended  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  bonuses  on  these  policies  are  in¬ 
creasing,  we  confess  that  its  intention  is  a  mystery  to  us. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  such  an 
impression  would  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  any  ordi¬ 
nary  reader,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  wrong.  In 
order  to  prove  the  latter  assertion  it  is  only  necessary  to 
bring  Mr.  Monilaws’  table  up  to  date  as  follows  : 

Bonuses  since  1891. 

Per  cent. 

35  ...  to  entrants  on  or  before  5  April,  1855. 

25  ...  to  entrants  between  6  April,  1855,  and  5  April, 

i860. 

20  ...  to  entrants  between  6  April,  i860,  and  5  April, 

1865. 

17!  ...  to  entrants  between  6  April,  1865,  and  5  April, 

1871. 

15  ...  to  entrants  between  6  April,  1871,  and  the 

close  of  the  class. 

Such  an  omission  as  this,  in  a  book  published  in  1895, 
is  surely  unpardonable.  We  do  not  do  Mr.  Monilaws 
the  injustice  of  supposing  him  to  be  so  little  fitted  for  his 
task  as  to  be  unaware  that  the  bonuses  have  dropped  by 
10  per  cent  since  1891,  and  are  never  likely  to  rise  to 
their  former  rate.  Possibly  he  may  tell  us  that  he  was 
only  dealing  with  the  Society  up  to  the  date  of  its  last 
valuation,  and  that  he  therefore  closed  his  eyes  to  later 
events.  Possibly,  too,  he  may  find  that  argument  satis¬ 
factory  to  his  literary  conscience.  But  we  fancy  that 
our  readers  will  judge  otherwise. 

We  have  not  examined  this  book  in  any  carping  spirit, 
and  have  only  cited  such  defects  as  have  stared  us  in  the 
face  as  we  turned  over  its  pages.  We  repeat  that  it 
fulfils  an  eminently  useful  purpose,  and  we  regret  that 
the  errors  we  have  lighted  on  prevent  us  from  recom¬ 
mending  the  present  edition  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
guide.  For  the  rest,  the  plan  of  the  work  seems  to  us 
excellent,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  future  editions, 
especially  if  they  contain  the  promised  “  Section  relating 
to  Endowment  Assurances,”  should  not  both  deserve 
and  secure  a  creditable  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

FICTION. 

**  The  Holy  Estate.  A  Study  in  Morals.”  By  W.  H. 

Wilkins  (W.  H.  de  Winton)  and  Frank  Thatcher. 

London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

SPHERE  is  something  very  pleasing  in  the  infinite 
-1-  seriousness  with  which  the  two  authors  of  this 
commonplace  three-volume  novel  apportion  their  immor¬ 
tality.  Captain  Thatcher,  it  seems,  contributed  the 
thirteen  chapters  written  in  the  Eurasian  tongue — “with 
plenty  of  red  pepper,  tobacco  sauce — chel."  “  Durzi 
chello  geldi  to  the  doctor  sahib  and  humura  salaam  do." 
His  is  a  world  of  “  dimly  lighted  kala  jugahs,"  of  chicks 
hanging  before  glass  doors,  of  syces  seated  on  charpoys 
and  passing  the  “evil  smelling  hugga"  from  hand  to 
hand  ;  the  cry  of  “  Peg  lao"  is  in  the  air.  Through 
this  atmosphere,  pushing  phulkaries  aside  an  ddriving 
jam  pans,  flit  the  simple  wooden  mechanisms  of  the 
story  which  Mr.  Wilkins  is  presently  to  resume,  the 
wicked  Dampier,  his  saintly  wife,  the  gay  and  heartless 
Laline  L’Estrange  (there  is  worldliness  even  in  the  name), 
the  amorous  and  elderly  official,  Sir  John  Bradford,  and 
all  the  other  stock  material  of  the  Anglo-Indian  bore. 
The  unwholesome  and  vicious  life  of  official  society  in 
india  has  been  done  to  some  extent  by  Mr.  Kipling,  and 
ve  find  nothing  in  Captain  Thatcher  to  admire  except  his 
'merity.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins  starts  with  an  evident 
^ort  at  sarcasm,  but  drops  before  the  first  volume  is 
^ded  into  the  ordinary  fluent  banality  of  the  fourth-rate 
0yel.  Dampier  is  a  transpontine  scoundrel,  who  begins 
t  •  y  like  the  husband  of  Evadne,  passes  through  some 
)  fully  bad  imitations  of  Barry  Lyndon,  commits  bur¬ 


glary,  is  exposed  at  a  low-class  club  with  a  waistcoat 
full  of  cards,  and  ends  as  the  bully  of  a  fallen  French¬ 
woman.  His  wife  is  a  colourless  creature  who  lives 
apart  from  him  and  regards  divorce  as  wicked.  But  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  judge  this  book  as  a  consecutive  story, 
or  the  characters  as  artistic  representatives  of  human 
beings.  It  is  a  “study  in  morals,”  and  it  appeals,  we 
judge,  to  serious  people  devoid  of  the  aesthetic  sense,  who 
demand  deeper  things  in  their  books  than  mere  story¬ 
telling  or  appreciation  of  character.  For  the  sober  delec¬ 
tation  of  such  earnest  souls  Mr.  Wilkins  provides  several 
moving  situations,  culminating  in  episodes  between  man 
and  woman,  in  which  the  climax  is  necessarily  veiled 
in  a  line  of’stars,  domestic  interludes,  husbands  selling 
their  wives,  Circe-like  women  who  tempt  immaculate 
men,  and  so  forth.  No  doubt  there  is  a  large  and 
respectable  public  for  this  kind  of  book  or,  we  judge,  it 
would  not  have  been  written,  and  possibly  it  is  as  good 
work  as  Mr.  Wilkins  can  do. 

“  A  Bubble.”  By  L.  B.  Walford.  London  :  Constable 
&  Co.  1895. 

“A  Gender  in  Satin.”  By  Rita.  London:  Fisher 

Unwin.  1895. 

“The  Sale  of  a  Soul.”  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 

London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  are  three  quite  readable  novelettes  by  three  well- 
known  writers,  with  nothing  very  new  nor  very  true 
nor  very  delightful  in  any  of  them,  but  just  a  suffi¬ 
cient  thread  of  interest  to  make  them  a  convenient 
refuge  from  thought.  Mrs.  Walford  tells  pleasantly  a 
story  of  a  tame  genius  named  Dirom,  caught  and  par¬ 
tially  domesticated  by  an  indiscreet  gentleman,  General 
Manleverer,  who  has  one  charming  daughter.  General 
Manleverer,  the  genius  catcher,  is  amusing,  and  the  end 
is  pathos  of  an  endurable  sort.  Rita’s  effort  is  just  the 
vulgar  novelette,  the  clockwork  of  the  mechanism  ticks 
audibly.  It  has  four  stock  characters  :  a  wicked  woman 
who  wears  “  the  dernier  cri  in  bonnets  ”  and  the  “  most 
charming  of  negligees,"  and  leaves  behind  her  “  a  frag¬ 
rance  of  violets  ”  and  discontent ;  a  cynical,  wicked  man  ; 
a  pure,  well-intentioned  woman,  who  has  really  excellent 
fun  bandying  emotions  and  virtue  between  this  cynical 
wicked  man  and  her  husband,  and  a  good-hearted, 
humble  husband  (with  red  hair),  who  is  content  to 
“  wait.”  Paula,  the  good  woman,  has  a  soupgon  of 
wickedness,  and  makes  a  faux-pas  or  so,  and  generally 
Rita’s  French  is  in  evidence.  We  note  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  school  of  the  decadents  comes  under  Rita’s  poly¬ 
glot  lash.  This  should  finish  them.  Mr.  Frankfort 
Moore  has  wedded  a  possible  woman,  an  actual  study 
one  might  imagine,  to  a  wildly  impossible  man.  The 
possible  woman  elopes  impossibly  with  a  just  credible 
cad.  Husband  follows  the  pair  aboard  the  steamer  to 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  story  meets  with  rough  weather 
and  labours  more  and  more  until  collision  and  shipwreck 
supervene.  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore’s  description  of  the 
building  of  the  raft  by  husband  and  wife  (who  are  left 
aboard  the  sinking  ship)  and  their  encounter  with  a 
derelict  would  scarcely  be  spirited  enough  for  a  picnic 
misadventure.  It  is  a  cardboard  shipwreck  in  a  mill¬ 
pond.  The  two  people  do  not  seem  to  get  damp  even, 
and  they  keep  up  their  sentimental  refinements  on  a  sea- 
tossed  raft  made  of  cork  mattresses  and  deck-chairs, 
and  with  nothing  to  eat  for  a  dozen  hours  or  so,  as 
though  they  were  flirting  safely  after  dinner  in  a  West 
Kensington  conservatory.  This  is  by  far  the  worst 
thing  we  have  read  by  this  occasionally  very  brilliant 
writer,  and  we  would  earnestly  implore  him  not  to  go 
down  into  the  sea  in  ships  again  with  his  growing  (but 
by  no  means  well-established)  reputation. 

“  A  Japanese  Marriage.”  By  Douglas  Sladen.  London: 

A.  &  C.  Black.  1895. 

Many  are  the  books  that  open  well  and  degenerate 
into  conventional  novelette.  Here,  however,  is  one 
that  begins  with  a  novelette  and  ends  very  effectively. 
The  title  is  misleading  ;  the  “  Note,”  which  has  been 
quoted  here  and  there  among  our  contemporaries,  com¬ 
plimenting  “Great  Japan”  on  her  warlike  successes,  is 
even  more  so.  Save  for  a  little  shopping  and  temple 
visiting,  some  servants  and  a  murderer  or  so,  there  is 
scarcely  anything  Japanese  in  the  book  except  the 
scenery.  That,  however,  is  well  done.  The  story  con- 
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cerns  Anglo-Americans,  and  the  theme  is  the  old  ques¬ 
tion  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister.  Who 
reads  for  Japanese  humanity  will  suffer  disappointment. 
But  an  excellent  piece  of  story-writing  the  book  certainly 
is,  and  it  will  demand  attention.  At  the  outset  “Bryn” 
(Brynhild)  with  her  “  glorious  sun-coloured  hair  ”  and 
her  matchmaking  father  with  the  “  pretentious  Dun- 
dreary-whiskered  face,”  fill  the  reader  with  sinister 
apprehensions.  But  the  father  dies  and  Bryn  becomes 
so  human  that  one  forgives  her  even  her  name.  There 
are  other  things  to  forgive  her — or  Mr.  Sandys  ;  “  not  an 
iota  lower  did  she  hold  her  chin,”  for  instance,  when 
her  father’s  business  collapsed.  But  these  are  details. 
As  a  whole  the  book  is  well  done,  Philip’s  fight  with  the 
two  Samurai  is  stirring  to  the  last  degree,  and  we  have 
found  the  story  fresh  in  effect,  and  interesting  to  the 
very  end. 

FOUR  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

“The  Hibbert  Lectures.”  Via  Veritas  Vita.  By  James  Drum¬ 
mond,  Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate.  1894. 

“  The  Gospel  of  Buddha.”  By  Paul  Carus.  London  :  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  1894. 

“The  Speech  of  Man  and  Holy  Writ.”  London  :  William  R. 
Gray.  1894. 

“The  Last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  and  his  companion  Francis  A. 
Gasquet,  O.S.B.”  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton, 
Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1894. 

T1  HE  “  Hibbert  Lectures  ”  are  now  closed,  and  the  trust  is  con- 
verted  into  an  endowed  chair  for  a  lecturer  upon  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History  at  Oxford.  The  Principal  of  Manchester  College 
caps  the  series  by  trying  to  put  “  Christianity  in  its  most  simple 
and  intelligible  form  ”  before  his  readers.  Manchester  College 
and  Mansfield  College,  we  may  notice  in  passing,  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Oxford  University,  and  have  as  much  right 
to  call  themselves  Oxford  colleges,  as  has  the  Boot  Makers’ 
Benevolent  Society  because  it  has  almshouses  thereabouts. 
These  flat  lectures  show  a  great  lack  of  penetration  and  industry. 
We  have  first  a  long  preamble  upon  Essential  Christianity,  which 
is  about  as  useful  a  thing  as  an  essential  horse.  The  formation 
of  the  Church, we  are  told,  was  “a  genuine  and  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  Christian  principle,”  and  in  this  sense  Christ  may  be  called 
its  Founder.  But  having  got  thus  far,  the  genuine  outcome  must 
not  have  clear  principles  or  it  would  be  dogmatic,  nor  official 
representatives  or  it  would  be  sacerdotal,  nor  ritual  for  it  would 
be  actual,  nor  sacraments  except  as  “impressive  symbols  of  the 
Unity  of  Christendom,”  which  by  the  way,  non  est.  Then  the 
lecturer  swings  round  on  to  the  Bible,  and  is  severe  upon  the 
Roman,  English,  and  Presbyterian  communions.  He  does  not 
know  that  when  the  Fathers  of  Trent  declared  God  to  be  the 
anctor  of  the  Bible,  they  used  the  term  as  lawyers  do  when 
they  speak  of  a  man  as  the  author  of  his  own  photograph,  and 
that  “the  infallible  truth”  of  the  Scriptures  means  not  verbal  in¬ 
spiration,  but  that  they  have  one  coherent  and  underlying  purpose 
and  principle.  The  English  article  merely  defends  Churchmen 
from  those  who  would  impose  extra-scriptural  propositions  upon 
them  ;  but  the  story  of  Jonah  and  the  whale  is  not  required  to  be 
swallowed  ex  fide.  Then  we  have  much  writing  of  this  sort  : 
“  Thanks  to  the  despised  critics  and  to  the  general  advance  of 
knowledge, the  night  is  passing  away  and  the  dawn  is  shedding  its 
orient  beams  upon  the  world.”  Alas  1  theTiibingen  critics,  in  whom 
this  belated  author  trusts,  are  dead  and  buried  long  ago,  and  the 
rest  daily  devour  one  another.  I  n  Manchester  circles  and  among 
enlightened  young  cotton-spinners  this  book  will  be  sure  of  a 
welcome,  for  it  tones  down  the  New  Testament  teaching  upon 
riches  very  gently  and  perceptibly.  Should  not  Dr.  Drummond 
use  “  ethics  ”  in  a  more  careful  manner  ?  The  word  surely  implies 
more  than  a  few  disconnected  moral  precepts  ;  at  least  Aristotle 
thought  so,  and  was  not  Aristotle  episcopus  Arianorum? 

Mr.  Paul  Carus  also  is  anxious  to  present  us  with  essential 
Christianity,  but  he  does  it  through  the  medium  of  Buddha. 
Hitherto  the  Englishman,  with  every  wish  to  be  polite  to  his 
Aryan  brothers,  has  found  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  East 
rather  like  the  “  dialogue  between  the  poet  Oisin  or  Ossian  and 
Patrick  the  tutelar  saint  of  Ireland,”  the  unveiling  of  which  we 
read  about  in  the  “  Antiquary,”  and  Mr.  Carus’  book  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  rule.  The  Western  World  is  a  thousand  times 
subtler  and  stronger  than  the  East,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  both 
in  its  poetry,  philosophy,  doubt,  belief,  and  practices  ;  but  that 
perhaps  is  our  nasty  pride  ! 

The  “  Speech  of  Man  and  Holy  Writ  ”  is  an  unsmiling  attempt 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  fundamental  unity  in  language,  and  that 
the  speech  of  apes  is  contrary  to  the  Bible.  “  Language  is  the 
source  and  channel  of  all  knowledge,”  says  our  author.  Silence 
is  the  best  study  for  such  authors,  and  meditation  upon  music, 
painting,  and  the  ballet.  Language  is  a  very  great  snare  to 
them,  and  will  bring  them  into  trouble  with  critics.  Perversi 
difficile  corriguniur,  saith  the  Vulgate,  et  numerus  stultorum  est 
infinitus.  / 

In  Father  Gasquet’s  delightful  sketch  we  have  not  only  a 
readable  piece  of  history,  but  a  strong  hint  given  to  the  authori¬ 


ties  that  three  new  candidates  for  beatification  arc  on  the  scenes,, 
although  fifty-four  of  these  gentry  were  “  confirmed  ”  only  nine 
years  ago.  The  main  study  is  Richard  Whiting,  the  last  Abbot 
of  Glastonbury.  Father  Gasquet  is  alive  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  picture,  for  the  Abbot  was  quite  willing  to  swear  to  the 
soundness  of  the  chaste  and  holy  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn,  but. 
also  to  promise  “to  renounce  the  laws,  decrees,  and  canons  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  if  any  of  them  should  be  found  contrary  to- 
the  law  of  God  and  Holy  Scripture,”  which  was  surely  no  difficult 
oath  for  the  worthy  man  ?  The  author  gets  neatly  over  another 
awkward  stile.  Whiting  was  slain  and  Glastonbury  dissolved, 
and  not  a  dog  wagged  his  tongue.  Somersetshire  did  not  join 
in  the  rebellion  against  the  doers  of  these  deeds,  although,  as 
Fuller  says,  the  English  formerly  “set  as  high  a  rate  on  that 
place  as  the  Irish  do  on  St.  Patrick’s  person,”  and  we  gave 
it  “glorious  titles  which,  with  small  alteration,  might  serve  for 
Jerusalem  itself,”  such  as  “  Mother  of  Saints,”  and  the  like. 
It  is  incredible  that  a  little  previous  fining  and  some  severity 
should  have  so  utterly  quelled  the  Somerset  spirit,  that  none  of 
the  old  pupils  (800  youths  at  a  time  being  educated  there)  should 
have  joined  in  the  Western  revolt.  Is  it  not  rather  that  the- 
Abbey  carried  matters  with  too  high  a  hand  for  the  gentry, 
traded  in  tan  and  malt  to  the  chagrin  of  the  traders,  and  was  a 
little  too  active  on  the  Royal  side  in  1503  for  the  poormen?  Any¬ 
how  the  fact  remains  that  the  Somerset  men  stood  by  and  saw- 
that  monstrous  act  of  vandalism  and  robbery,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  execution  of  the  Abbot.  Another  point  on  which  Father 
Gasquet  is  a  little  weak  is  his  musical  knowledge.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  out  of  the  question  that  when  Palestrina  was  betweea 
twenty  and  thirty  years  old,  when  the  English  Madrigal  was  near 
its  golden  age  and  everybody  was  learning  the  Flemish  methods, 
our  chief  Abbey  should  have  grovelled  in  faubourdon ,  and 
that  too  on  festival  days.  Father  Gasquet  thinks  that  few  per¬ 
sons  will  now  object  to  “harmonized  Gregorians,”  which  he  takes- 
to  be  much  the  same  as  faubourdon ,  in  both  of  which  notionshe 
is  wrong,  especially  in  the  former.  There  is  one  other  crow  to- 
pluck  with  him.  Why  does  he  modernize  the  spelling  of  his 
quotations  ?  Is  it  out  of  an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Parker  Society?  or  because  he  finds  it  hard  to 
make  the  printers  copy  old  spelling?  Anyhow  it  looks  absurd 
and  unscholarly — if  such  terms,  even  in  seeming,  may  be  usedoF 
such  an  excellent  and  painstaking  book.  The  illustrations 
deserve  a  word  of  praise  too.  They  are  unpretentious  and 
interesting.  Is  the  name  Whiting  connected  in  any  way  with 
Whitten,  a  wood  strawberry,  which  appears  on  the  Abbot’s- 
arms  ? 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Some  Ancient  English  Homes.”  By  Elizabeth  Hodges.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  S.  J.  Loxton.  London  :  Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

nr1  HE  wanderer  along  the  uplands  of  the  Cotswold  will  have 
noted  many  a  grey  old  house  sheltered  in  the  folds  of  that 
range  of  hills  that  are  likely  to  move  the  inquring  spirit  within 
him.  It  is  with  certain  of  these  ancient  English  homes  that  the 
writer  of  these  pleasant  sketches  deals.  They  are  not  places  of 
pilgrimage  for  the  sightseer.  They  are  not  of  the  first  rank 
architecturally,  or  of  great  fame  in  history.  Yet  they  have  asso¬ 
ciations  of  a  personal  or  archaeological  kind  which  are  worthy 
of  remembrance.  In  no  dryasdust  spirit  does  the  writer  of  this 
book  endeavour  to  remedy  the  work  of  neglect  and  oblivion. 
“  I  have  endeavoured,”  she  writes,  “  to  clothe  with  something 
of  human  warmth  and  interest  the  stony  skeletons  of  these 
ancient  mansions.”  Between  Bristol  and  the  Cotswold  range 
most  of  these  houses  lie.  They  are  associated  with  the  families 
of  Fitzhardinge  and  Berkeley.  One  of  these,  the  ancient  manor- 
house  of  Wotton-under-Edge,  has  long  since  perished.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  Lisle  House,  itself  a  building  of  no  mean  antiquity,, 
and  it  is  in  the  church  that  we  must  look  for  what  local  memo¬ 
rials  yet  remain  of  the  Berkeleys  of  Wotton.  In  the  pages  of 
the  present  volume  the  princely  mansion  and  its  interesting 
history  are  revived  by  the  reconstructive  art  of  the  writer.  She 
treats  also  of  the  neighbouring-  Bradley  Court,  between  Kings- 
wood  and  Tort  worth,  and  of  Beverston  Castle,  long  held  by  the 
Fitzhardinges,  which  Leland  asserts  was  once  rebuilt  by  the 
ransom  raised  on  behalf  of  prisoners  taken  at  Poictiers.  But 
that  is  a  dubious  legend,  as  Mrs.  Hodges  rightly  points  out. 
We  pass  on  from  this  venerable  building,  still  occupied  in  part 
by  a  tenant  who  is  “  a  typical  Gloucestershire  farmer,”  to  Rodway 
Manor,  now  Mangotsfield,  a  fine  old  house  ;  and  Yate  Court,  of 
which  much  less  remains,  and  Horton  Court,  a  delightful  house 
restored  some  few  years  since ;  and  the  manor-house  of  Little 
Sodbury,  where  Sir  John  Walshe  entertained  William  Tyndale,. 
and  where  Hartley  lived  for  a  while.  Further  afield,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  the  author  sketches  the  past  history  of  the  ruined  castle 
of  Caludon,  of  Kingsbury  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Bracebridges,. 
and  of  Hurley  Hall,  the  home  of  the  Wiilingtons.  “  Some 
Ancient  English  Homes  ”  is  very  well  illustrated,  as  such  book=  ( 
should  be,  and  is  agreeable  reading  throughout. 

“  Some  Celebrated  Irish  Beauties  of  the  Last  Century.”  B. 
Frances  Gerard.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  London 
Ward  &  Downey.  1895. 

What  the  fair  readers  of  this  volume  will  think  as  they  req 
Mrs.  Gerard’s  introduction  is  not  altogether  beyond  conjectu* 

“  Looking  back,”  the  author  observes,  “across  the  gulf  of  ye* 
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which  divides  us  from  the  last  century,  we  are  struck  by  the  total 
change  that  has  passed  over  society  generally.”  She  seems  to 
have  become  possessed  by  the  Degeneracy  theory  of  Dr.  Nordau. 
“No  men  like  those  giants  in  intellect,  Chatham,  Fox,  Swift, 
Johnson,  now  fill  the  canvas  ;  no  fine  gentlemen,  who,  as  Thacke¬ 
ray  says,  were  in  themselves  a  product  of  the  past.”  We  do 
not  recall  the  precise  passage  wherein  Thackeray  is  delivered 
of  this  truism.  With  regard  to  the  past  those  fine  gentlemen 
were  in  the  position  that  Boswell  found  himself  when  first  intro¬ 
duced  to  Johnson  by  Davies.  They  could  no  more  help  being 
a  product  of  the  past  than  he  could  help  “coming  from  Scot¬ 
land.”  But  our  author  proceeds  to  exclaim  :  “  And  the  women  ! 
those  wondrously  fair  creatures,  whose  faces  have  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  Reynolds,  Romney,  Gainsborough,  and  who 
smile  at  us  from  their  gilt  frames  !  What  witchery  in  the 
almond-shaped  eyes,  long  and  languishing  ;  what  pouting  lips  ; 
what  arched  and  lovely  necks  ;  what  queenly  dignity  in  their 
gait  and  carriage  !”  We  do  not  say  that  this  apostrophic  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  groundless,  but  there  is  something  of  hasty  generaliza¬ 
tion  in  the  conclusion  “there  can  be  no  question  that  the  women 
of  the  last  century  possessed  more  of  actual  beauty  than  is  to  be 
found  among  the  belles  of  our  day.”  Many  of  the  “  Irish 
Beauties”  discussed  in  this  volume  have  been  abundantly 
written  about.  Perhaps  the  chronicles  of  the  Gunnings  have 
been  more  than  sufficiently  recorded,  even  to  the  extent  of 
superfluous  repetition.  Still,  they  were  Irish  beauties  of  the 
first  water,  and  must  needs  sparkle  once  more  in  a  book  of 
beauties.  Mrs.  Woffington,  too,  is  not  without  biographers. 
The  admirable  “  Peg  ”  is  also  honoured  with  a  chapter, 
and  Miss  Farren,  who  married  the  Earl  of  Derby,  has  her  oft- 
told  tale  retold  in  another.  The  adventurous  story  of  that 
strange  creature  “  Gunilda  ”  Gunning  is  certainly  worth  re¬ 
telling,  especially  with  Horace  Walpole’s  amusing  and  malicious 
epistolary  comment  upon  it. 

“  Peter  Steele  the  Cricketer.”  By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
Bristol :  Arrowsmith.  London  :  Simpkin  &  Co.  1895. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  drawn  in  this  amusing  book  a  capital 
sketch  of  the  ideal  cricketer  from  the  point  of  view  of  cricketers. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  ideal  is  much  more  human  than 
most  ideals  in  fiction.  Peter  Steele,  the  youthful  hero  of  the 
story,  is  a  most  engaging  character.  Even  those  unhappy 
persons  who  play  no  games  and  know  nothing  of  pastimes, 
■except  the  “game  of  golf,”  will  admit  as  much.  Peter  is  simple 
and  candid  by  nature,  and  simply  delightful  as  a  cricketer. 
His  training  is  admirable,  and  upon  the  old  model.  He  is 
raised  to  eminence  from  the  village  green  of  Swivel-pipkin, 
passing  by  fine  gradations  to  the  captaincy  of  the  public  school 
he  adorns,  until  he  leads  his  University  to  victory  at  Lord’s  at 
the  great  annual  match,  and  conquers  the  Players  at  the  hand 
of  the  Gentlemen.  His  uncle,  “Bunny”  Steele,  is,  if  anything, 
•even  more  adorable  than  Peter.  It  speaks  much  for  the  genial 
influence  of  the  king  of  all  open-air  games  that  “  Bunny,”  as 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  should  personify  the  spirit  of  the 
game,  not  less  than  every  cricketer’s  idea  of  a  cricketer.  Then 
there  is  Lord  Tankerdine,  who  was  an  eminent  player  of  old, 
and  is  content  to  play  the  laudator  temporis  acti  with  hearty 
goodwill.  We  sympathize  with  his  lament  for  the  decay  of 
single-wicket.  “You  could  tell  what  a  man  was  worth  in  those 
days,”  he  would  say.  “  If  a  man  insulted  your  cricket,  two 
courses  were  open  to  you  :  you  could  call  him  out  or  you  could 
challenge  him  at  single-wicket.”  He  then  tells  a  story  of  his 
match  with  Lord  Fitznozzle,  which  maybe  not  unfitly  compared 
with  the  wondrous  story  told  by  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle  to  Mr. 
Pickwick  and  his  friends  on  the  Kentish  cricket  field.  As  to 
Peter’s  course  of  true  love,  and  his  not  less  triumphant  course 
of  cricket  victories,  we  have  found  the  relation  only  too  short. 
It  is  refreshing  in  these  dismal  times  to  read  a  book  so  charged 
with  high  spirits  and  jocund  health.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the 
literature  of  cricket  more  admirable  than  the  account  of  the 
Universities  match  at  Lords’.  The  comments  of  the  Swivel- 
pipkinites  on  the  exploits  of  Peter  are  truly  exquisite. 

“ Annals  of  the  Parish”  and  “The  Ayrshire  Legatees.”  By 
John  Galt.  With  an  Introduction  by  Alfred  Ainger.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  C.  E.  Brock.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1895  _ 

This  new  volume  of  the  “  Illustrated  Standard  Novels”  should 
form  not  the  least  popular  of  the  series,  and  may  serve  the  useful 
end  of  exemplifying  to  a  hasty  and  perverse  generation  of  readers 
the  great  superiority  of  Galt  to  his  much  bepuffed  imitators. 
There  ought  to  be  no  necessity  to  talk  of  “reviving”  a  writer 
whom  men  like  Scott  and  Byron  delighted  in.  Galt,  it  is  true, 
did  not  always  write  up  to  the  standard  of  humour  and  artistic 
finish  which  is  set  up  by  the  “Annals  of  the  Parish.”  Many 
years  since  it  was  well  observed  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of 
Galt’s  novels  in  Blackwood’s  standard  series  that  the  author  of 
“The  Entail”  might  have  done  better  if  he  had  concentrated 
his  powers  on  some  one  line  of  work.  He  wrote  too  much,  no 
doubt,  and  much  that  he  wrote  is  now  unreadable.  But  at  his 
best  his  excellence  is  of  the  first  order.  Canon  Ainger,  in  his 
critical  preface,  expresses  the  fear  that  Galt  is  little  more  than 
a  name  to  the  English  novel-reader  of  the  day,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  he  is  right.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  English 
novel-reader  should  have  the  means  at  hand  of  ridding  himself 
of  the  reproach  of  not  knowing  John  Galt.  The  present  edition 
1  •  cleverly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Brock. 


“The  Kathdko^a.”  Translated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  C.  H. 
Tawney,  M.A.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  notes  by 
Professor  Ernst  Leumann.  London  :  Published  by  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  1895. 

“  The  Kathdko^a,”  or  “  Treasury  of  Stories,”  is  an  example, 
as  Mr.  Tawney  shows,  of  the  use  of  popular  lore  for  the  purpose 
of  religious  teaching.  The  stories,  in  their  present  form,  illus¬ 
trate  the  faith  and  practice  of  Jainism.  They  have  been  edited 
by  some  devout  Jain,  yet  comprise  genuine  fragments  of  Indian 
folk-lore,  which  the  translator  regards  as  “  absolutely  free  from 
any  suspicion  of  European  influence.”  They  have  suffered  very 
little,  he  thinks,  from  literary  embellishment,  beyond  the  Jain 
editing  they  have  received.  Many  curious  points  of  resemblance 
to  European  folk-tales  are  to  be  noted  in  this  Sanskrit  collec¬ 
tion,  and  these  are  due,  in  Mr.  Tawney’s  opinion,  to  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  stories  through  Persia  to  Europe.  But  since  Jainism 
has  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  India,  it  is  considered  by 
him  more  probable  that  these  Jain  stories  were  carried  to  distant 
countries  by  Buddhists,  and  not  by  Jains.  He  shows  there  is 
excellent  ground  for  the  theory.  Perhaps  the  stories  travelled 
from  India  in  a  more  primitive  form  at  a  remote  age  before 
Jainism  existed  as  a  religious  system.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  suggestive  material  in  “  The  Kathdkoga  ”  for  those  who 
study  the  science  of  fairy  tales. 

“Among  the  Gods.  Scenes  of  India:  with  Legends  by  the 
Way.”  By  Augusta  Klein.  London  :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
1895. 

When  a  young  lady  adventures  among  the  gods  of  the  Orient, 
and  writes  a  book  about  them,  an  inevitable  comparison  is 
forced  upon  the  reviewer.  Miss  Klein  is  a  cheerful,  even  a 
flippant,  writer,  but  an  altogether  proper  one,  and  the  gods  of 
the  Orient  are  frequently  tragic,  always  improper,  and  sometimes 
disgusting.  At  the  best  she  presents  us  with  a  Bowdlerized 
theogony.  Miss  Klein’s  ladylike  narrative  gives  an  animated 
picture  of  herself  and  her  sisters  rushing  through  the  East, 
visiting  now  an  opium  factory,  now  a  deliciously  quaint  old 
temple,  and  now  (with  a  certain  accession  of  reverence)  a  mission 
station.  They  find  much  of  India  “dreamy.”  They  are  sure 
Buddha  was  a  terrible  prig.  They  go  and  see  a  “dear  old” 
Swami,  they  give  him  a  visiting  card,  they  find  it  “impossible 
to  be  very  angry  for  his  folly  in  allowing  himself  to  be  wor¬ 
shipped.”  But  the  Taj  appeals  to  them — with  its  true-lover’s- 
knot  sentiment.  They  go  rustling  and  chatting  gaily  across 
India,  with  the  delightful  buoyancy  that  only  healthy  girls  have  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  general  effect  of  the  book  is  not  at  all  unlike  a 
conversational  dip  into  a  girls’  high  school.  The  illustrations 
are  pleasing,  and  the  authoress  is  pleasing,  and  what  more  can 
an  idle  reader  require  ? 

“ The  Golden  Age.”  By  Kenneth  Grahame.  London:  John 
Lane.  1895. 

A  year  or  more  ago  Mr.  Grahame  published  a  little  book — 
we  fancy  a  limited  edition — called  “  Pagan  Papers.”  It  was 
not  very  successful,  for  the  earlier  part  was  just  National 
Observer  essays  of  the  clever  type,  pleasing  perhaps  alone  to 
a  cultivated  taste,  but  formidable  in  a  bundle  ;  and  few  readers 
therefore  reached  certain  little  gems  of  humour  that  lurked  at 
the  end.  They  were  delicious  little  sketches  of  a  group  of 
children  :  the  heroic  Edward,  the  sturdy  Harold,  Rosa,  Char¬ 
lotte,  and  the  narrator  of  the  adventures.  As  a  presentation  of 
the  small  boys’  view  of  the  world  and  its  affairs,  they  were 
unique,  and  their  only  fault  was  that  they  were  too  few.  That 
is  a  fault  Mr.  Grahame  has  now  remedied,  and  here  they  are, 
with  others  like  them  in  a  book  by  themselves.  There  could 
be  no  better  entertainment  for  an  idle  afternoon. 

“Toddle  Island.”  London:  Richard  Bentley.  1894. 

Theauthor  of  “Toddle  Island”  isaperson  with  some  wit, a  keen 
indignation  at  all  prominent  and  comfortable  people,  and  con¬ 
siderable  satirical  desire.  But  a  long  satire  is  the  most  unplea¬ 
sant  of  all  elongated  jests.  “Toddle  Island”  is,  to  our  weary 
sense,  about  twenty  times  as  long  as  Swift’s  “  Tale  of  a  Tub,” 
and  about  five  times  as  long  as  the  four  successive  Gullivers. 
The  anonymous  author  should  think  that  over — there  may  be 
salvation  for  him  in  it.  People  who  consider  the  play  of 
“Vanity  Fair”  good  satire  may  find  the  book  enjoyable.  That 
is  as  much  as  we  can  say  for  it. 


NOTES. 

THE  new  volume,  the  eleventh,  of  the  late  Professor  Henry 
Morley’s  “  English  Writers  ”  (Cassell  &  Co.),  continues  the 
Jacobean  section  of  the  portion  devoted  to  Shakespeare  and  his 
times,  and  is,  in  part,  the  work  of  Professor  W.  Hall  Griffin. 
Somewhat  more  than  one  half  of  the  book  had  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Morley,  and  what  has  been  contributed  by  Mr.  Hall 
Griffin  is  admirably  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  scope  of  this 
“  attempt  towards  a  history  of  English  literature.”  In  his  preface 
he  refers  in  appropriate  terms  to  Mr.  Morley’s  services  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and  in  the  appendix  supplies  a  bibliography  which  will  be 
of  great  value  by  all  who  consult  the  work. 

The  Portfolio  monograph  on  “Japanese  Wood  Engravings,” 
by  William  Anderson,  F.R.C.S.  (Seeley  &  Co.),  being  the  work 
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of  an  expert  and  an  excellent  critic,  is  an  exposition  of  Japanese 
engraving  and  book  illustration  that  leaves  us  nothing  to  desire 
either  from  the  technical  standpoint  or  the  historical.  No  reader 
of  “  The  Pictorial  Arts  of  Japan  ”  needs  any  assurance  that  the 
author’s  treatment  of  the  historical  development  of  Japanese 
wood-engraving  is  admirably  lucid  and,  indeed,  masterly.  The 
special  characteristics  of  each  of  the  six  periods  of  production 
which  the  writer  deals  with  are  set  forth  with  brilliant  definition, 
and  are  illustrated  by  excellent  reproductions  of  engravings 
both  in  black  and  white  and  after  colour  prints. 

Mr.  Thomas  Newbigging’s  “Fables  and  Fabulists”  (Elliot 
Stock)  is  a  readable  sketch  of  the  history  of  Fable,  that  most 
primitive  of  prose  forms  of  literature.  It  is  strange,  by  the 
way,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  modern  writers  of  fables 
should  have  written  in  verse.  Hence,  probably,  the  artificiality 
of  much  modern  fable. 

We  can  here  do  no  more  than  chronicle  the  translation  of  the 
“  Rdmdyana  ”  in  English  verse,  a  vast  undertaking  by  Mr.  Ralph 
T.  H.  Griffith,  C.I.E.,  who  has  rendered  the  great  Hindu  epic 
in  rhymed  octosyllabics,  under  the  title  “  The  Ramdyan  of 
Vdlmfki”  (Benares  :  Lazarus  &  Co.  ;  London  :  Luzac  &  Co.), 
in  one  volume.  In  his  initial  introduction,  Mr.  Griffith  deals 
with  the  various  opinions  of  Schlegel,  Bentley,  Sir  William  Jones, 
Gorresio,  and  other  scholars,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  poem  and 
its  historical  basis. 

Dr.  F.  N.  Macnamara’s  “  Memorials  of  the  Danvers  Family” 
(Hardy  &  Page)  is  a  work  that  must  be  styled  monumental, 
whether  regarded  as  a  study  in  genealogy  or  research  in 
pedigrees,  or  as  a  family  history.  Those  who  are  constitutionally 
disposed  towards  such  studies  will  receive  with  enthusiasm  this 
“  history  of  a  middle-class  family  which  has  maintained  a  re¬ 
corded  descent  from  the  period  of  the  Conquest  to  the  present 
time.” 

The  second  series  of  Mr.  James  Williams’s  “  Briefless  Ballads 
and  Legal  Lyrics  ”  (A.  &  C.  Black)  comprises  several  poems 
that  in  drollery  and  deft  rhyming  vie  with  the  best  verses  in 
the  amusing  first  series.  Those  who  know  the  former  volume 
will  need  no  further  inducement  to  read  the  new  series,  and  to 
those  who  know  neither  we  cordially  recommend  both. 

Another  little  book  of  occasional  verse,  less  specialized  in 
kind,  is  Mr.  Anthony  Deane’s  “  Holiday  Rhymes  ”  (Henry  & 
Co.),  much  of  which  must  be  known  to  readers  of  current 
periodical  literature.  Mr.  Deane’s  verse  has  much  sprightliness, 
is  prettily  turned,  and  marked  by  a  pleasing  quality  of  humour. 

We  have  received  the  “  Year-Book  of  the  Scientific  and 
Learned  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland”  for  1895 
(Griffin  &  Co.),  being  the  twelfth  annual  issue  ;  “  Examination 
Papers”  of  1894,  in  medicine,  arts,  law,  civil  engineering,  &c.,  of 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  being  a  Supplement  to  the 
University  Calendar  for  1895  ;  and  the  last  quarterly  Report 
and  Statement  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  containing 
further  instalments  of  the  “  Report  on  Excavations  at  Jerusalem,” 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Bliss,  and  of  “Greek  and  other  Inscriptions  collected 
in  the  Hauran,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ewing. 

“  Castlehill,”  a  story  by  James  Hebblethwaite  (H.  R.  Allenson), 
and  “Spunyarn,”  by  N.  J.  Preston  (Digby  &  Long),  are  such 
amateurish  efforts  as  to  be  below  the  dignity  of  criticism.  We 
are  puzzled  to  find  such  ’prentice  essays  in  print.  “  Vanna,”  by 
Mark  McClellan  (Fisher  Unwin),  is  an  equally  amateurish  local- 
colour  book,  of  which  one  sentence  at  least  should  make  Mr. 
Crockett  envious  :  “It  was  on  the  side  of  a  knowe,  which  rises 
clear  of  the  whin  bushes,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  heugh,  just 
above  the  scaur  nearest  the  sea.”  These  three  incompetent 
writers  have  been  ill-advised  to  rush  into  print  with  such  work. 
There  can  be  no  conceivable  profit  for  them,  and  should  they 
do  better  work  at  a  later  stage,  these  errors  of  their  immaturity 
will  rise  against  them  to  their  own  shame  and  confusion.  We 
repeat,  they  have  been  ill  advised.  We  may  have  to  speak  in  a 
subsequent  issue  with  more  emphasis  of  this  type  of  publication. 
Such  books  are  multiplying.  We  fail  to  see  how  they  can  be 
anything  but  a  loss  to  their  authors,  and  they  are  an  unmitigated 
nuisance  to  the  conscientious  reviewer. 


from  that  position.  His  successor  is  Mr.  Spencer  C.  Blackett. 
We  wish  him  every  success. 

We  have  received  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie’s  “  Historical  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Pre-Christian  Education”  (Longmans  &  Co.);  “Essays 
and  other  Writings,”  By  H.  D.  Thoreau  (Walter  Scott,  Ltd.); 
“  Master  and  Man,”  translated  from  the  Russian  of  Leo  Tolstoi 
by  S.  Rapoport  and  J.  C.  Kenworthy  (Walter  Scott,  Ltd.); 
“  Studies  in  American  Education,”  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart 
(Longmans  &  Co.) ;  “  Incense  :  a  Liturgical  Study,”  by  the  Rev. 
Morris  Fuller,  B. D.  (Innes  &  Co.) ;  “Day  Dreams,”  by  Major 
Gambier-Parry  (John  Murray) ;  “  Passion’s  Puppets,”  a  novel 
(Hutchinson  &  Co.)  ;  “  Rooted  in  Dishonour,”  by  Hartley  Car¬ 
michael  (Sampson  Low  &  Co.) ;  “  Of  Royall  Education,”  a 
fragmentary  treatise,  by  Daniel  Defoe,  edited  for  the  first  time, 
with  Notes,  &c.,  by  Karl  D.  Bulbring,  M.A.  (David  Nutt); 
“The  Literary  Shop,”  by  James  L.  Ford  (Gay  &  Bird);  “Evadne, 
and  other  Poems,”  by  F.  W.  Fuller  (Kegan  Paul) ;  “  Madonna, 
ond  other  Poems,”  by  Harrison  S.  Morris  (Dent  &  Co.)  ;  “  In 
Leisure  Time,”  by  W.  S.  Mavor  (Elliot  Stock);  “Vignettes,” 
by  Aubrey  St.  John  Mildmay  (Elliot  Stock);  “Themes  and 
Variations,”  by  Mrs.  J.  G.  Wilson  (Elliot  Stock);  “Fasciculus 
Versiculorum,”  by  J.  Saxon  Mills  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.); 
“  Logic,”  by  William  Minto  (John  Murray),  “University  Ex¬ 
tension  Manuals”  ;  “  Monism,”  translated  from  the  German  of 
Ernst  Haeckel  by  J.  Gilchrist,  M.A.  (A.  &  C.  Black)  ;  “  Parish 
Problems,”  by  Lady  Baker  (Wells  Gardner  &  Co.) ;  “  Great 
Britain’s  Colonial  and  Indian  Possessions,”  a  handy  reference 
guide  (John  Walker  &  Co.) ;  “The  New  Fiction,”  &c.,  by  “The 
Philistine”  ( Westminster  Gazette  Office)  ;  “My  Last  Will  and 
Testament,”  by  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Fabian  Ware  (Cassell  &  Co.) ;  “  Stock  Exchange  Accounts,” 
by  Stephen  H.  M.  Killik  (Waterlow  &  Sons)  ;  “Cottage  Gar¬ 
dening,”  edited  by  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.,  vol.  v.  (Cassell  &  Co.) ; 
and  “  Newspaper  Book-keeping  and  Accounts,”  by  Charles 
Comins  (Haddon  &  Co.) 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banqtie  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani’s,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capacities,  and  Le  Kiosqux 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capacities. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONES  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers, 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes ,  Files ,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  of  purposes  ~ 


The  work  which  is  being  published  in  the  Tudor  Transla¬ 
tions.  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Henley,  is  “  Plutarch  as 
Englished  by  Sir  Thomas  North”  in  1579.  We  all  of  us  owe  a 
debt  for  the  recovery  of  this  treasure.  This  reprint  of  the  book 
that  Shakespeare  loved  and  used  will  be  completed  in  six 
volumes,  costing  in  all  ^3.  We  do  not  need  to  praise  the 
excellence  of  these  reprints.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  scarcely  a 
dozen  sets  are  still  lor  sale.  We  must  not,  however,  forget  to 
mention  that  this  Plutarch  contains  an  introduction  of  100  pages, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  which  constitutes  a 
worthy  preface  to  this  English  classic. 

We  have  to  note  a  change  in  the  managership  of  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co  Mr.  Red  way  has  retired 
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IN  USE  IN 
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ABSOLUTELY 
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ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


NEW  MODEL,  189B. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  81n. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 
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HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 


THE  LARCEBT  STOCK  OF  ENCLISH  CARVED 

OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

HEWETSONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  £150— ,£300— £500— 
£1000,  &c.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DECORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI¬ 
MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETSONS  have  just  received  their  new 

designs  and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON, 
SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  gd.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  Com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days'  notice  for  ,£150,  £300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 


HEWETSONS,  T0TLEE”.RD' 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 


Telegrams : 
'Linen,  Belfast.” 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Children’s  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies’ Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  2s.  gd- 
"Ladies*  ti  »»  •••  2S*  3^.  I  Gents  ,,  n  •••  3s*  I1(I 

Gents’  m  11  •••  3s*  3^*  I 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
.cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2S.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d.  j  2J  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  1 1  id.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4$d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms ,  Crests,  Coats  0/ Arms,  Initials,  <5 rc.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  GUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  —  Ladies',  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  Gents’,  4-fold, 
4s.  nd.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  hall-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  Sc  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Emprers  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 


FOR  THE 


TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES, 


COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 


ACCIDENTS  AND 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 


SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 


WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK. 

Premiums  from  £2. 


A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  to  44  MOOEGATE  STEEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 

ASSETS  (including  Uncalled  Capital,  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,397. 


“SAN ITAS” 

The  Best  really  H0H-P0IS0H0US 

DISINFECTANT. 


“SAN  ITAS  ” 

Fluid,  Oil,  Powder,  Soaps,  and  Appliances. 


“SANITAS  is  a  valuable  Disinfectant,  having  certain  advantages  over  all 
others.” — Medical  Press. 

“SANITAS  now  enjoys  general  favour  as  a  Disinfectant.” — Lancet. 

“  SANITAS  has  met  with  wide  recognition  and  Approval.” 

British  Medical  Journal. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  SENT  TREE. 


The  SANITAS  CO.,  Limited, 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  LONDON,  E. 

VINOLIA  SHAVING  SOAP 

Causes  No  Blotches  under  the  Chin. 

STICKS  6d.,  1/-,  1/6,  2/-,  2/6;  FLAT  CAKES  1/-,  2/-,  2/6. 

“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


“G.B.” 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS. 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s.  per  dozen. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  Sc  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 
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URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

"There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

TEE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies ,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons . 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured  ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

T elegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 

St.  Th  omas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 
Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAIN WRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL,  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


PATRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES, 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee— "Shi  George  S.  Measom,  J.P. 
Treasurers— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pvm,  Esq, 
Bankers— Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  by 
Donations,  by  Iestamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater- 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 


Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to 


JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  but 
this  Charity  stands  alone — the  Defender  of  the  defenceless — without  any 
assistance.  y 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street ,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN, 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President—  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G, 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E, 

f G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

IH. 


Treasurers 


LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 
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T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

INCORPORATED  BV  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS, 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ^50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 


patron— &er  Moat  ffirartous  jmajrstg  tf/e  (Queen. 

President—  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman— Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman—  Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 
Secretary—  CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL. 

T’HE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
A  Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
i8g4  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street. 
Adelphl,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  69  Strand ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 

I 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


SHIPPING. 


1T)R.URY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  Augustus 

Harris,  Lessee  and  Manager.— ELEONORA  DUSE’S  SEASON  of  THREE 
NIGHTS  and  ONE  MATINEE  each  week.  Commencing  Monday,  June  3. 


T>  OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

SIR  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.— For  Full  Par- 
ticulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager. — EVERY  EVENING,  at  9  punctually,  will  be  presented 
THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PHILISTINES,  an  Original  Comedy  in  Three  Acts, 
by  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES.  Mr.  George  Alexander.  Miss  Juliette 
Nesville,  &c.  Preceded  at  8.15  by  TOO  HAPPY  BY  HALF  by  Julian  Field. 
Miss  Evely  Millard,  &c.  Doors  open,  8.  Commence,  8.15.  Carriages,  10.45. 
MATINEE  EVERY  SATURDAY  at  3.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily, 
10  till  5.  Seats  may  be  booked  one  month  in  advance  by  letter,  telegram,  or 
•telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES’S  THEATRE. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— Admission  One  Shilling.  Daily 

'  Programme  for  the  present  Season.  African  Loan  Collection  (no  extra  charge). 
Picturesque  East  African  Village,  African  Native  (Somali)  Display  daily  at  3.30 
and  6.30  (6d.  to  2s.),  Ostrich  Farm  and  “  Happy  Family”  of  Carnivorous  Animals. 
T)aily  from  12  (3d.).  Concerts  by  the  famous  Orchestral  Band,  and  evening  Open- 
Air  Cencerts  by  the  Bands  of  Her  Majesty’s  Scots  Guards  and  the  Crystal  Palace 
Military  Band  in  the  Illuminated  North  Tower  Garden.  With  the  addition  on 
'Thursdays  at  9  of  Magnificent  Firework  Display,  by  Messrs.  T.  C.  Brock  &  Co.  On 
Whit  Monday  Holiday  Programme  combines  all  the  above  with  the  addition  of 
•many  other  great  attractions.  Four  hundred  musicians  engaged  to  play  in  the 
Palace  and  Grounds  during  the  day.  Ten  bands  of  Her  Majesty's  Guards,  Line, 
;and  Volunteer  Regiments,  in  addition  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Orchestral  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Bands. 


GRAVES’  GALLERIES. 

EXHIBITION  OF 
NEW  MILITARY  PAINTINGS. 

And  Collection  of  Wellington  and  Napoleonic  Trophies  and  Relics. 
“1815"  (NAPOLEON'S  OLD  GUARD  AT  WATERLOO). 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

“SAVING  THE  COLOURS  AT  INKERMAN." 

By  Robert  Gibb,  R.S.A. 

•“STORMING  OF  THE  CASHMERE  GATE  OF  DELHI.’’ 

By  Vereker  M.  Hamilton, 

“BADAJOZ,  1812." 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

Also  a  Collection  of  Pictures  by  the  late  Charles  Jones,  R.C.A. 

Also 

UNIQUE  EFFECTS  NEAR  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

A  Collection  of  paintings  by  Frank  Wilbert  Stokes  of  Philadelphia ; 
Painted  whilst  a  member  of  the  Peary  Relief  and  North  Greenland  Expeditions 
1892-3-4,  in  latitude  78°  43". 

GRAVES’  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Admission  is.  ten  to  six. 


T  AWRIE  &  CO.  HAVE  ON  VIEW 

■*— 4  A  Small  Collection  of  Pictures  by 

COROT,  DAUBIGNY,  MILLET,  DUPRE.  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A., 
MONTICELLI,  Sir  E.  BURNE-JONES,  &c.  &c. 

15  Old  Bond  Street.  10  to  6  daily. 


jyjR.  J.  H.  LEIGH’S  RECITALS. 

THURSDAY  EVENINGS  DURING  JUNE. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  TOWN  HALL,  CHARING  CROSS. 


JUNE  6th — “  KING  JOHN”  (For  the  first  time  in  London). 
JUNE  13th— MISCELLANEOUS  SELECTION. 

JUNE  20th — “RICHARD  III.”  (For  the  fifth  time  in  London). 


Incidental  Music  rendered  by  Miss  BESSIE  WAUGH. 

|  TICKETS  5s.,  2s.  6d.  and  is.  (also  serial  Tickets  ios.  and  5s.),  at  Mitchell's 
Library,  33  Old  Bond  Street,  and  at  the  Hall. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  .  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

•  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  I 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . /  every  weeK- 


CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN,) 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA,  NAPLES,  1  every  fortnight. 
ALEXANDRIA . ) 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803.— I  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

“THE  TIMES ”  Dec.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“FIVE  percent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

He  MDTDAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Hei  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAX,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £20,000,000. 


MALL  CLUB,  6a  Waterloo  Place,  London,  S.W. 

ESTABLISHED  (1893)  FOR  SOCIAL  PURPOSES  ONLY. 

Town  Members  £3  3s.  per  annum.  Country  Members  £x  is.  per  annum.  The  “original" 
•members  list  is  closed.  New  Members  are  now  being  elected  at  the  nominal  Entrance  Pee  of 
cos.  for  Town  and  5s.  for  Country. 

Members  elected  in  May  and  June  pay  no  second  subscription  until  July  1,  1896. 

For  Prospectus,  &c.,  apply  to  the  SECRETARY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 


ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895.— Two  of  fSo, 

one  of  ^50,  one  of  ^40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
•the  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION 

’  *  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident,  Queen’s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster. 


PLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

N-'  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  ^25  to  £50  a 
year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the 
•College,  Clifton,  BristoL 


YAUNDLE  SCHOOL.  Entrance  Scholarship  Examina- 

^  tion,  July  16.  Six  or  more  Scholarships  £40  to  £30  a  year.  Classical, 
Modern,  Science,  and  Engineering  Sides.  Fees  £65  to  £75  a  year.  Successes 
1893-4  :  Five  open  Scholarships  and  one  Exhibition ;  1894-5  :  Pour  open  Classical 
■Scholarships  and  one  Science  Scholarship.  Also  Woolwich  Entrance  (11th  place). 
Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

A.  SMITHER, 

48  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


GTHE  HOSPITAL  for  DISEASES  of  the  THROAT, 

A  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  W.  (Founded  1863.) 

Patron — HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY. 

The  Committee  of  Management  earnestly  ask  for — 

DONATIONS  to  pay  for  the  necessary  Extensions. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  keep  up  the  new  Children's  Ward. 
LEGACIES  to  form  an  Endowment  Fund. 

Bankers — Sir  SAMUEL  SCOTT,  Bart.,  &  CO. 

W.  HOLT,  Secretary. 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


S  OTHER  AN’S  PRICE  CURRENT  of  LITERATURE. 

The  May  Number  (No  544),  Just  Published,  contains  a  large  number  of 
FIRST  EDITIONS  OF  THE  STANDARD  NOVELISTS 
and  other  Authors  of  the  Century  (many  fresh  in  the  original  cloth),  besides  impor¬ 
tant  Sets,  &c.  &c.  ;  also  a  Series  of  FIRST  EDITIONS  of  the  Minor  Works  of 
JOHN  BUNYAN. 

A  copy,  post  free,  on  application  to 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  or  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOB  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

•  SELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  presented  by  their  Branch  House  in 
London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


EFFINGHAM  WILSON’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

~  LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

Daily  News. — “  It  explains  how  a  capitalist  can  obtain  the  highest  return 
for  his  money ... 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  Furnishes  much  valuable  information,  served  up 
in  a  readable  style." 

Liverpool  Courier.—"  A  useful  guide.  Even  the  experienced  may  profit 
by  its  perusal.”  _ _ 

nUNCANON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

Manchester  Guardian. — “  The  reader  of  the  volume  will  be  he  lped  to  clear 
ideas  as  to  what  he  is  about  when  he  engages  in  Stock  Exchange  operations." 

Sun. — “  A  great  mass  of  information  will  be  found  in  it." 

Star. — “  Written  with  the  view  of  guiding  capitalists  in  the  employment 
of  their  funds.” 


DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

U  LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

City  Leader.—"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  money  to 

^Investors'  Guardian. — “  Assuredly  the  best  plan  for  speculators  is  to  take 
a  short  cut  to  experience  by  reading  ‘  Duncan  on  Investment  and  Specu¬ 
lation.’  ” 

Birmingham  Gazette.—"  The  need  of  such  a  work  is  apparent— a  praise¬ 
worthy  endeavour  to  explain  the  mystenes  of  the  Stock  Exchange.” 


EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  London,  Royal  Exchange, 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  Published.  Demy  8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE  AT  GIBRALTAR  AND  IN 
PORTUGAL  IN  1808. 

By  Admiral  Sir  E.  G.  FANSHAWE,  G.C.B. 


London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.  Limited. 

NOW  READY.  Price  3s.  net. 

National  Liberal  Club  Political  Economy  Circle  Transactions,  Vol.  II. 

Edited  bv  I.  H.  LEVY,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Circle. 

The  Volume  contains  the  following  papers:-THE  ECONOMIC  Effects  OF  AN  EIGHT 
UmiDC-  dav  for  foAl  MINERS. —  By  %  E.  C.  Munro,  LI..D.  I  ENSIONS  FOR  l  HE  aged. 
-B v  Rev  W  Moore  Ede.  MA  VALUE. — By  E.  Belfort  Bax.  MONOPOLY  RENTS  OF 
CAPITAL -Bv  V0Z1  A  Eobson.  if. A.  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS  AND  ITS  REMEDIES— 
B y  William  E  Bear.  DR.  HERTZKa'S  FREELAND— By  C.  Godfrey  Gumfel.  THE  ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS  OF  MARKET  RIGHTS  AND  TOLLS  ON  OUR  INTERNAL  TRADb  AND  ON  ACRKIUL- 
TiiRR  — Bv  William  A.  Casson,  Barnster-at-Law,  E.R.S.S.  THE  FINAL  IUTlLirY  OF 
iitiiity  — Bv  H.  M.  Hyndman.  The  distribution  of  Real  property  in 
France  —By  At'.  Yves  Guyot,  late  Minister  of  Public  IVorks  of  France  SOME  ECONOMIC 
COMMERCIAL  AsrECTS  OFTHE  LAND  QUESTION. — By  Roger  C.  Richards,  late  Asses- 
AND  COM MI-RCIA  THE  MONETARY  SITUATION— By  Professor H.  S.  Fox-well,  M. A. 

"  iftwiopiK  of  the  First  Jnd  Second  Volumes  bound  in  one  are  obtainable,  price  5s.  net. 

A  lew  capiK  °'KIKC  &  SON,  12  A-  14  Ring  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

GLASGOW  HERALD.—"  May  be  heartily  recommended.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — "All  ...  are  readable,  some  .  .  .  subtle, 
one  is  a  gem.  The  gem  of  the  book,  a  little  masterpiece  .  .  .  suggests 
George  Eliot  with  a  difference — that  difference  being  a  strong  dash  of 
Maupassant.” 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.— "These  stones  are  masterpieces, 
they  grip  like  life.  And  they  live  with  one  after  as  living  realities. 
SCOTSMAN.—"  All  the  stories  are  worth  reading." 


LONDON:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 


Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £l  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  4 


Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 
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Now  ready,  Price  One  Shilling. 

THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 


FOR  JUNE,  1895. 

I.  SCYLLA  OR  CHARYBDIS?  By  Rhoda  Broughton.  Chaps.  I.— III. — 
II.  NOTES  ON  LOCKHART— III.  WEATHER  PREFERENCES  OF 
AUTHORS— IV.  THE  LAST  PARADE— V.  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD 
FITZGERALD  TO  FANNY  KEMBLE— VI.  A  GLIMPSE  OF  GENTEEL 
SOCIALISM— VII.  MEURTE  L’AMOUR,  3VIEURTE  L’ETfi— VIII.  A  MAN 
OF  PROMISE — IX.  THE  MODERN  NOVEL— X.  MY  LADY  DISDAIN— 
XI.  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR— XII.  THE  MORNING  STAR. 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS. 

Now  Ready. 

A  NEW  STORY  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 

AN  OLD  MAID’S  LOVE. 

In  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

MY  LADY  NOBODY. 

BY 

MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“God’s  Fool,”  “The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelinglv’  &c. 


A  New  Story  by  the  Author  of  “ Misunderstood 

In  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

COLONEL  NORTON. 

BY 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“Thrown  Together,”  “Seaforth,”  &c. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  New  Burl  ington  Street.. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  956.  JUNE  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

A  GREAT  GULF.  By  the  Author  of  “Mona  Maclean." 

“  TOMMYROTICS."  By  Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield. 

OUR  NATIONAL  MANUSCRIPTS:  The  Cottonian  Library. 
CUCKOO  CORNER  :  A  West  Country  Sketch. 

ROADSIDE  SINGERS.  By  “A  Son  of  the  Marshes." 

A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XXXII.-XXXV. 

THE  LOOKER-ON. 

LITTLE  WARS  ON  THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

MYSTERY.  By  Charles  T.  Lusted. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  M.  BOUCHER  DE  PERTHES. 

TWO  GREAT  SHIKARIS. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE.  By  Sir  George  Clarke,  K.C.M.G. 
BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.  By  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard,  D.S.O: 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents.  JUNE.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Episodes  of  the  Month. 

A  Chance  of  Redeeming  a  Promise.  By  An  Englishman. 
Criticism  and  Art  Production.  By  Harry  Quii.ter. 

A  Sermon  for  the  Season.  By  the  Rev.  James  Adderi.ey. 

The  Protectionist  Revival.  By  T.  H.  Round. 

The  Currency  Question — for  Laymen — 

I.  By  Lord  Farrer. 

II.  By  Bertram  Currie. 

Guyot  of  Provins.  By  Miss  Edith  Sellers. 

Is  Our  Military  Administration  Hopeless?  By  Major  Dar¬ 
win,  M.P. 

Concerning  “  Duppies.”  By  Alice  Spinner  (Author  of  “A  Study 
in  Colour.”). 

A  Socialist  View  of  the  Government.  By  George  Lansbury. 
Finance  of  the  Month.  By  Observer. 


London : 


EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37 


Bedford  Street,  W. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


Messrs.  IM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 


NEW  BOOKS. 


On  Tuesday,  4th  June,  will  be  Published 

THE  LIFE  OF 
GENERAL 

SIR  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY, 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

By  ALEXANDER  INNES  SHAND. 

With  Two  Photogravure  Portraits,  Plans,  &c. 

2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  21s. 


THIS  DAY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

SPORT  ON  THE  PAMIRS 
AND  TURKESTAN  STEPPES. 

b 

By  Major  C.  S.  CUMBERLAND. 

With  Frontispiece  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL’S 

A  DUKE  OF  BRITAIN. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


United  Service  Magazine. 

CONTENTS  FOR  JUNE.  PRICE  TWO  SHILLINGS. 


French  Operations  on  the  Betsiboka.  Captain  Pasfield  Oliver. 

Smokeless  Powder:  its  Influence  on  Tactics.  Translated  from  the  Original  by 
permission  of  Carlos  von  Banus,  Colonel  of  Engineers,  Spanish  Army. 

R.  J.  Byford  Mair,  Lieut.  R.E. 
The  Education  of  Volunteer  Officers.  A.  L.  Morant. 

The  Confederate  States  Army. 

Functions  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  _  Captain  W.  H.  James. 

Camel  Corps.  A  Memorandum  by  Sir  Charles  Napier. 

Napoleon  on  Board  H.M.S.  Bellerophon. 

Campaign  of  Flodden.  C.  Stein. 

Isandhlwana,  Zululand,  1894.  E.  A.  Hurst. 

The  Federation  of  the  Empire.  John  Johnston. 


London:  }Vm.  Clowes  Sons,  Ltd.,  13,  Charing  Cross ,  S.  IV. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTUBY. 

JUNE  1395. 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE  ON  THE  NIGER:  “THE  RACE  FOR 
BORGU."  By  Captain  Lugard. 

ALLIANCE  OR  FUSION? 

1.  THE  CASE  FOR  ALLIANCE.  By  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

2.  THE  CASE  FOR  FUSION.  By  Edward  Dicev,  C.B. 

THE  MUSSALMANS  OF  INDIA  AND  THE  ARMENIAN  QUESTION. 
By  Khawji  Ghulam-us-Saqlaim. 

IN  THE  DAYS  OF  HER  YOUTH.  By  Harry  Quieter. 

THE  AFTER-CAREERS  OF  UNIVERSITY-EDUCATED  WOMEN.  By 
Mrs.  J.  E.  H.  Gordon. 

THE  CELESTIAL  EMPIRE  OF  THE  WEST.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jessopp. 

ADVERTISING  AS  A  TRESPASS  ON  THE  PUBLIC.  By  Richardson 
Evans. 

CHITRAL  AND  FRONTIER  POLICY.  By  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.I. 

BIMETALLISM  ; 

1.  AS  A  BUBBLE.  By  Henry  Dunning  MacLeod. 

2.  AS  A  “NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS.”  By  J.  W.  Cross. 

THE  TWO  SALONS.  By  the  Count  de  Calonne. 

TRUE  AND  FALSE  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  ATONEMENT  :  A  REPLY 
TO  MR.  GLADSTONE.  By  Mrs.  Besant. 

PROVINCIAL  PATRIOTISM.  By  Professor  Mahaffy. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  SCOTLAND  IN  1415.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand. 

THE  RECENT  “WITCH  BURNING"  AT  CLONMEL.  By  E.  F.  Benson. 

LINES  ON  A  "SABBATH  OBSERVANCE”  BILL,  WRITTEN  IN  .8ti 
BY  THE  MARQUIS  WELLESLEY.  Contributed  by  Her  Grace  the 
Duchess  of  Leeds. 

THE  GENTLE  ART  OF  BOOK  LENDING:  a  Suggestion.  By  George 
Somes  Layard. 


■  hAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited, 


IR.  II.  HEINEMAM'S  LIST. 


THE  LETTERS  OF 
SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE. 

Edited  by  ERNEST  HARTLEY  COLERIDGE. 

With  16  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo,  32s, 

7 he  Morning  Post. — “The  poet’s  figure  is  one  replete  with  human- 
interest,  and  the  present  collection  of  letters  affords  opportunity  for  its 
thorough  study.  Dip  into  them  where  we  may,  we  are  sure  to  alight  on 
some  pleasant  sketches,  some  original  criticisms.  The  work  is  sure  to  be 
widely  popular." 

ACTUAL  AFRICA; 

Or,  the  Coming  Continent. 

A  Tour  of  Exploration. 

By  FRANK  VINCENT, 

Author  of  “  The  Land  of  the  White  Elephant,”  &c. 

With  Map  and  over  100  new  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  24s. 

This  work  gives  a  survey  of  the  entire  continent  of  Africa,  which  the 
author  circumnavigated,  in  addition  to  making  numerous  journeys  into  the 
interior. 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  MR.  H. 
AND  MISS  R.,  1775-1779. 

Edited  by  GILBERT  BURGESS. 

Small  crown  8vo,  5s. 

The  Sketch. — “  One  of  the  literary  curiosities  of  the  eighteenth  century.-' 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — “The  interest  is  not  so  much  temporary  as 
eternal  ...  a  tragedy  lived,  not  intended — and  a  monument  of  amorism.  ” 

THE  NOTORIOUS  MRS.  EBBSMITH. 

A  Drama  in  Four  Acts. 

By  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO. 
i6mo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  or  paper  covers,  is.  6d. 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — “  The  printed  book  gives  to  every  intelligent 
reader  the  feeling  that  he  is  reading  a  great  play." 


NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  MASTER. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL. 

Crown  8vo,  in  1  vol.,  with  Portrait,  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — “  Quite  the  best  novel  of  the  year." 

TERMINATIONS. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “The  insight,  the  sympathy  with  character, 
the  extraordinary  observation,  these  qualities  are  everywhere  visible." 

CHIM7ERA. 

By  F.  MABEL  ROBINSON, 

Author  of  “  Disenchantment.” 

In  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — "Miss  Robinson  is  true  to  life,  and  not  false 
to  art.” 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "A  most  conscientious,  able  study.” 

THE  TIME  MACHINE. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS. 

In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  2s.  6d.,  paper  is.  6d. 

The  Review  of  Reviews. — “  H.  G.  Wells  has  an  imagination  as  gruesome 
as  that  of  Poe.” 

The  Referee. — "A  conception  more  than  worthy  of  Jules  Verne.” 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  PIONEER  SERIES. 

Cloth,  3s.  net  ;  paper,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NEW  MOON. 

By  C.  E.  RAIMOND, 

Author  of  “  George  Mandeville’s  Husband.” 

The  Daily  Chronicle.  —  “  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  dash  of  satire  in 
the  portraiture  of  Millicent  Monroe,  with  her  childish,  petulant,  incon¬ 
sequent  mind,  given  over  to  the  cult  of  signs  and  omens;  but  the 
character  is  delicately  and  sympathetically  studied." 

MILLY’S  STORY. 

(THE  NEW  MOON.) 

While  C.  E.  Raimond  looked  upon  the  extraordinary  hallucinations  of 
the  hysterical  wife  from  the  scientific  but  not  disinterested  standpoint  of  the 
medical  man  who  was  her  husband,  the  events  are  here  described  as  they 
appeared  to  Miliy,  the  suffering  wife,  terrified  and  affected  by  those  visions 
which  seemed  to  her  husband  merely  childish  and  ridiculous. 


London  ;  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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MESSRS.  METHUEN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  Methuen  will  publish  on  June 
1st  a  New  Romance  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker, 
entitled 

When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac : 

The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

SEVEN  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

ANTHONY  HOPE. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  By  Anthony  Hope, 

Author  of  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.” 

Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 

W.  E.  NORRIS. 

THE  DESPOTIC  LADY.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

JULIAN  CORBETT. 

A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS.  By 

Julian  Corbett. 

MARIE  CORELLI. 

BARABBAS:  a  Dream  of  the  World’s 

Tragedy.  By  Marie  Corelli.  \16th  Edition. 

GILBERT  PARKER. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD.  By 

Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of  “Pierre  and  His  People.” 

\Third  Edition. 

Mrs.  PINSENT. 

CHILDREN  OF  THIS  WORLD.  By  Mrs. 

Pinsent,  Author  of  “Jenny’s  Case.” 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.C. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT.  By  Thomas 

Preston,  M.A.  (Dub.),  Fellow  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland, 
and  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  University  College,  Dublin. 
Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  With  Illustrations.  Svo,  15s.  net. 

FINGERPRINT  DIRECTORIES.  By  Francis 

Galton,  F. R.S.,  D.C.L.  Oxford,  and  Hon.  Sc.D.  Cambridge. 
8vo,  15s.  net. 

AGRICULTURE,  PRACTICAL  AND  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC.  By  James  Muir,  M.R.A.C.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds.  Crown  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

EVERSLEY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

LECTURES  AND  ESSAYS.  By  Sir  J.  R. 

Seeley,  K.C.M.G.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College ; 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society,  and  Hon.  Mern.  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts.  Globe  8vo,  5s. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  M. 

Foster,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition.  Part  II.,  comprising  Book  II. 
The  Tissues  of  Chemical  Action  with  their  respective  Mechanisms. 
Nutrition.  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LABOUR  OF  THE  PEOPLE  IN 

LONDON.  Edited  by  Charles  Booth.  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  8vo, 
7s.  6d.  net  each  volume. 

SHEILA’S  MYSTERY.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 

WORTH.  Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  428.  JUNE.  Price  is. 

contents ; 

1.  The  Battle  of  Copenhagen. 

2.  On  a  Devonshire  Trout-Stream. 

3.  Poetry  and  Music. 

4.  A  Garden  of  Dreams. 

5.  The  Fifth  Picture. 

6.  A  Forgotten  Satire. 

7.  The  Disappearance  of  the  Smaller  Gentry. 

8.  Of  Cabbages  and  Kings. 

9.  The  Herons,  (Conclusion.) 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO,  LTD. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

NEW  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE.  By  Edward 

Dowden,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  Large  post  8vo,  12s. 


INDULGENCES  :  Their  Origin,  Nature,  and  Development. 

By  Alexius  M.  LIipicier,  D.D.,  Priest  of  the  Order  of  the  Friars 
Servants  of  Mary ;  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of  Propaganda, 
Rome;  Fellow  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  &c. 
Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 


NOW  READY. 

FROM  MATTER  TO  MIND.  By  Marcus  R.  P.  Dorman, 

M.A.,  M.B.  Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 


SOME  VOLUMES  OF 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES. 

FORMS  OF  WATER :  in  Clouds  and  Rivers,  Ice  and 

Glaciers.  By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  25  Illustrations. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

THE  SUN.  By  C.  A.  Young,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Fourth 

Edition.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

WEATHER ;  a  Popular  Exposition  of  the  Nature  of 

Weather  Changes  from  Day  to  Day.  By  the  Hon.  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby.  With  96  Figures.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

MAN  AND  THE  GLACIAL  PERIOD.  By  G.  F.  Wright, 

D.D.  With  in  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

EARTHQUAKES  AND  OTHER  EARTH  MOVEMENTS. 

By  Prof.  John  Milne.  With  38  Figures.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
8vo,  3s. 

VOLCANOES:  what  They  are  and  what  They  Teach. 

By  John  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition.  With  96  Illustrations 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 

ELEMENTARY  METEOROLOGY.  By  Robert  H. 

.  •  Scott.  With  11  Figures  and  40  Figures  in  Text.  Sixth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  5s. 


PATERNOSTER  HOUSE,  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  STEPHEN. 

Ott  June  11.  With  2  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

Til  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES 
FITZJAMES  STEPHEN, 

BART.,  K.C.S.I. 

A  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

By  his  Brother,  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 


On  June  7.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

OUR  SQUARE  AND  CIRCLE  ;  or,  The  Annals 

of  a  Little  London  House.  By  “Jack  Easel;”  sometime  Punch's 
Roving  Correspondent. 

On  June  7.  With  2  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OFF  THE  MILL.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F. 

Browne,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney. 


Ready  this  day.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

FIFTY  YEARS ;  or,  Dead  Leaves  and  Living 

Seeds.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  Author 
of  “  Holiday  Papers,”  “  East  and  West  London,”  &c. 


Two  New  One-Volume  Novels ,  6s.  each. 

On  June  7.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MARTYRED  FOOL. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY,  Author  of  “  Rainbow  Gold,”  “Aunt 
Rachel,”  “Joseph's  Coat,”  &c. 

Just  Published.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A  FATAL  RESERVATION. 

By  R.  O.  PROWSE,  Author  of  “The  Poison  of  Asps,”  &c. 


“The  story  stands  much  above  the  common  level.  .  .  .  It  is  a  good  story  finely 
told.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


*.*  Messrs.  SMITH,  EIDER  &  CO.  will  be  happy  to  forward  a 
copy  of  their  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 


London;  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W 


I  June,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO 

END.  By  Sir  William  Martin  Conway.  With  100  Illustrations 
by  A.  D.  McCormick.  Large  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  One  Guinea 
net. 

%*  The  text  of  this  work  is  printed  on  a  pure  rag  paper  of  extreme 
lightness  and  durability,  and  the  illustrations  on  the  finest  French  plate 
er.  Un  afew  days- 


ICEBOUND  ON  KOLGUEV.  A 

Chapter  in  the  Exploration  of  Arctic  Europe.  By  Aubyn  Trevor 
Battye,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  T.  Nettleship 
and  Charles  Whymper,  and  numerous  Drawings  in  the  Text  by  the 
Author  and  by  Edward  Thornton,  from  Sketches  and  Drawings  by 
the  Author.  Large  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  one  Guinea  net. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT.  By  John  Charles  Tarver.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth  gilt. _ __ 

MEMORIES  OF  SEVEN  CAM- 

PAIGNS.  By  Surgeon-General  James  Howard  Thornton,  C.B., 
•ctC.  *’  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  Egmont  Hake,  and  numerous 
Illustrations  by  Edward  Thornton  and  Katherine  Margaret  Thornton. 
Large  demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  17s.  6d.  net. 


A  COUNTRY  MUSE.  Second  series, 

uniform  with  the  first.  By  Norman  Gale.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  5s. 


Ebe  Mbiteball  Shakespeare. 

IN  TWELVE  VOLUMES. 


Longmans  &  Co.’s  List. 
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CHRONICLE. 

USSIA  has  added  to  the  obligation  under  which  she 
had  already  placed  China  by  promising  to  lend  her 
^16,000,000.  The  money  is  to  be  provided,  apparently, 
by  French  financiers  ;  but  it  is  Russia  that  lends  it ;  and 
as  she  is  not  generally  credited  with  disinterested  philan¬ 
thropy,  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  What 
recompense  does  she  expect  for  the  service?  The 
answer  may  probably  be  found  in  a  rectification  of  the 
Chinese  frontier.  As  the  line  of  the  Siberian  Railway 
now  runs,  it  would  have  to  make  a  great  bend  round 
Northern  Manchuria.  Russia  would  naturally  like  to 
avoid  this,  and  the  acquiescence  of  China  in  a  straight 
cut  across  the  province  of  Hei-lung-kiang,  with  an  ocean- 
port  for  the  Railway,  is  anticipated  as  one  probable 
expression  of  gratitude. 

There  seems  to  be  an  uneasy  feeling  that  events  in  the 
Far  East  are  not  settling  themselves  quite  so  easily  as 
might  be  wished,  notwithstanding  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  and  the  promise  of  Japan  to  modify  its  conditions 
as  desired.  Sooner  or  later,  China  will  probably  perceive 
that  the  action  of  Russia  was  scarcely  disinterested ;  but 
the  refusal  of  England  to  join  in  the  demonstration  of  the 
three  Powers  will  doubtless  be  represented  at  Peking,  in 
the  meantime,  in  a  sufficiently  unfriendly  light. 

The  Shahzada  continues  his  triumphal  progress  as  a 
royal  sightseer.  He  has  not  yet  been  to  the  Tower,  nor 
to  Madame  Tussaud’s,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  but 
no  doubt  these  distractions  will  come  in  time.  His  days 
are  fully  occupied  as  it  is.  The  Military  Tournament, 
we  regret  to  see,  did  not  impress  him  ;  at  least  we  are 
relying  upon  the  impeccable  reporters,  who  watch  every 
shadow  upon  his  face.  Perhaps  there  was  too  much 
mumming  in  the  show  to  deceive  Nasrullah  Khan,  who 
must  have  seen  some  pretty  fighting  himself.  We  learn 
with  relief  that  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers  on  another 
occasion  excited  his  admiration.  We  should  like  to  have 
seen  that  admiration,  chiefly  because  we  are  curious  as  to 
how  an  Afghan  expresses  such  a  feeling  so  as  to  be  under¬ 
stood  by  an  English  journalist.  The  mosque  at  Woking 
cannot  have  astonished  him  ;  we  cannot  teach  the  Orient 
much  about  mosques.  And  as  to  the  review  at  Aldershot, 
the  descriptive  reporter  is  silent.  Why  does  not  some 
enterprising  shorthand  writer  interview  the  Shahzada? 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  seems  polyglot  enough  for  the  task. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Camp  Dir 
has  done  excellent  work.  His  description  of  Colonel 
Kelly’s  march  from  Gilgit  to  Chitral  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  stories  we  have  ever  read — a  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  narrative  of  inflexible  determination  and  courage 
that  neither  weighed  odds  nor  danger.  He  tells  how  our 
troops  took  one  almost  impregnable  position  after  an¬ 
other  in  the  day’s  march,  pressing  forward  after  each 


victory  with  tireless  energy.  Neither  the  difficulties  of  the 
road  nor  the  snow  of  the  Shandoor  pass,  some  1 2,000  feet 
in  height,  nor  t-he  Chitral  river,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  unfordable,  brought  them  to  a  halt.  The  force  that 
left  Gilgit  on  23  and  24  March  entered  Chitral  on  20 
April,  and  this  march  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  achievements  of  the  Indian  army.  Every 
British  officer  connected  with  the  expedition  seems  to 
have  done  his  best  to  win  fame.  Colonel  Kelly,  Captain 
Borrodaile,  Lieutenants  Stewart,  Moberly,  and  Jones 
are  names  to  be  remembered. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  not  the  greatest  English  writer  of 
his  time,  but  he  is  a  citizen  of  distinguished  energy  and 
of  notable  resource  in  the  ways  of  securing  publicity  for 
himself  and  his  views.  Therefore,  we  are  glad  to  see 
him  in  the  saddle,  armed  cap-a-pie,  as  the  accredited 
champion  of  the  Distressed  Literary  Person.  This 
melancholy  figure  has  haunted  the  kerb-stone  and  the 
area  steps  too  long  for  our  patience.  His,  or  her,  begging- 
letter  credentials,  countersigned  by  the  amiable  Besant 
and  other  grandmotherly  souls  of  the  Society  of  Authors, 
may  be  all  right,  but  we  are  tired  of  them.  By  all  means 
let  Mr.  Hall  Caine  canter  out  into  the  open,  and  show 
us  sport,  and  incidentally  bring  this  long  and  tedious 
controversy  to  an  end  one  way  or  the  other.  Either  the 
publishers  are  behaving  badly  or  they  are  not.  At  all 
events,  they  must  welcome  the  appearance  of  an  an¬ 
tagonist  who  seems  full  of  fight,  and  who  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  limit  operations  to  the  calling  of  hard  names  in 
an  obscure  monthly  periodical  which  nobody  ever  sees. 

No  one  has  yet  any  clear  idea  why  Captain  Clavijo 
tried  to  kill  General  Primo  de  Rivera,  and  the  Spanish 
authorities  have  taken  the  very  best  means  of  plunging 
the  affair  in  mystery  by  incontinently  killing  Captain 
Clavijo.  Some  people  say  that  General  de  Rivera  told 
some  one  else  that  the  Captain  was  married,  and  that 
some  one  else  then  forbade  the  Captain  the  house  ;  but 
it  really  does  not  matter,  we  suppose.  What  does  seem 
to  matter  is  the  extraordinary  clumsiness  of  his  execu¬ 
tion,  which  reads  very  brutal  indeed.  Spanish  spectators 
are  not  squeamish,  and  we  imagine  that  the  groans  which 
greeted  the  third  attempt  to  shoot  the  unfortunate  officer 
must  have  been  provoked  by  a  very  horrid  scene.  The  rela¬ 
tion  is  painful.  Clavijo  fellatthe  first  volley ;  a coupdc grace 
left  him  still  quiveringwith  life,  and  it  was  not  till  a  second 
shotwasfired  as  he  lay  prostrate  that  he  finallysuccumbed. 
This  scene,  togetherwith  his  fine  soldierly  appearance  and 
undaunted  bearing,  completely  won  the  sympathy  of  the 
onlookers.  But  it  was  altogether  a  very  gruesome  spec¬ 
tacle,  a  terrible  object-lesson  in  Spanish  cruelty. 

Mr.  Ilenniker  Heaton  has  been  distinguishing  himself 
by  proposals  with  reference  to  the  future  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  governorships.  He  suggests  a  reversion  to  the 
precedent  of  1788-1836,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
Governor-General  of  United  Australia.  This  is  a  little 
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imaginative.  In  the  first  place  the  precedent  of  1788- 
1836  is  irrelevant,  because  down  to  1836  Australia  con¬ 
sisted  of  New  South  Wales,  if,  that  is,  we  except  Van 
Diemen’s  Land.  The  precedent  that  would  apply  is 
that  of  Governor  Fitzroy’s  time,  when  Victoria  was 
severed  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the  Governor  of 
the  latter  was  made  Governor-General  of  the  Australian 
colonies.  In  the  second  place,  where  is  United  Aus¬ 
tralia?  Mr.  Heaton  would  pay  the  Governor-General 
£15,000  a  year — that  is  ^5000  more  than  the  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  receives — and  he  would  give  the 
mother  country,  which  already  bears  so  unfair  a  share 
of  the  burden  of  the  Empire,  the  privilege  of  paying  that 
amount !  Poor  mother  country! 

There  is  a  fine  mediaeval  ring  about  Ranavaloman- 
jaka’s  address  to  her  Malagasy  army,  which  reminds 
us  of  our  own  Kaiser.  There  are  plentiful  appeals  to 
the  Deity  both  in  it  and  the  loyal  answer  the  army  made 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  is 
also,  as  the  Standard  correspondent  informs  us,  the 
Prime  Minister.  Those  appeals,  however,  will  hardly 
avail,  if  earthly  precautions  of  prudence  are  not  taken, 
and  by  all  accounts  they  are  not.  Colonel  Shervinton 
and  the  English  officers  have  been  elbowed  aside. 
Madagascar  for  the  Malagasy  seems  to  be  the  cry  ;  but 
unless  the  Malagasy  are  able  to  defend  Madagascar, 
we  do  not  quite  see  how  they  are  to  retain  it.  The 
French  are  creeping  up  to  Antananarivo,  and  though 
fever  and  famine  make  war  upon  them,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  any  one  else  will,  for  all  the  gallant 
array  that  assembled  in  the  capital.  Prayers  are  being 
offered  up  unceasingly  throughout  the  kingdom  for  the 
success  of  the  native  troops,  and  we  learn  that  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  live  in  fear  of  a  reaction  if  the  defence  fails. 
The  Malagasy,  it  appears,  have  not  yet  learned  Christian 
resignation  ;  which  will  be  all  the  worse  for  the  mis¬ 
sionaries. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Russian  persecution 
of  the  Jews  goes  on  under  the  present  Emperor.  It  is 
known  how  the  Jews  were  driven  into  the  Ghetti  of  the 
Pale  from  the  villages  and  rural  parts  by  the  so-called 
May  laws  of  1881,  but  it  is  not  commonly  understood 
that  the  operation  of  these  laws  has  led  to  insanitary 
overcrowding  and  has  intensified  the  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence  among  the  cooped-up  Jews  to  such  a  pitch  that  their 
life  is  scarcely  human.  Besides,  the  ordinary  Rabbi¬ 
nical  schools  are  being  closed  and  the  coming  generation 
of  Russian  Jews  will  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  even  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  and  higher  education  is  almost  put 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  the  wealthy.  The  number  of 
Jews  who  can  attend  any  college  is  restricted  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  population,  but  as  the  Jews  within  the  Pale 
commonly  form  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  it  is  only  the 
smallest  minority  who  can  hope  to  enter  the  professions. 
It  is  a  pity  the  Russians  do  not  wipe  out  these  horrible 
abuses  before  they  attempt  as  Christians  to  champion 
the  Armenian  subjects  of  the  Porte. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  known  how  London  lost  its  trade 
in  cheap  watch  manufacture.  We  find  from  Mr.  Booth’s 
book  that  this  trade  was  lost,  like  shipbuilding  on  the 
Thames,  through  the  obstinate  stupidity  of  trades  union 
workmen.  Here  is  the  passage:  “The  Swiss  maker 
contrived  the  horizontal  escapement,  but  London  makers 
would  not  budge,  and,  later,  held  out  also  against  the 
Lancashire  lever  escapement.  Nor  would  they  hear  of 
machine  work.  A  company  for  the  use  of  machinery 
was  projected,  but,  opposed  by  Clerkenwell  influence,  it 
failed  to  obtain  the  charter  then  necessary,  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  United  States,  and  has  been  the  pioneer  of 
the  modern  factory  system.  Thus,  the  opening  being 
given,  other  countries  and  places  stepped  in,  and  London 
lost  the  lead,  never  probably  to  be  recovered.” 

Most  persons  think  the  Bank  Holiday  in  London  very 
uninteresting,  especially  in  fine  weather.  One  hundred 
thousand  persons,  we  are  told,  visited  Hampstead  Heath 
on  Monday  last.  These,  of  course,  belonged  chiefly  to 
the  poorer  classes,  to  whom  a  breath  of  fresh  air  is  a 
boon.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  Londoner 
who  loves  his  London  on  a  Bank  Holiday.  In  all  Regent 
Street  there  were  only  a  couple  of  omnibuses  and  half  a 


dozen  cabs  (a  private  carriage  only  showing  itself  at  long 
intervals) :  this  reminds  one  of  the  London  of  fifty  years 
ago  when,  if  you  missed  an  omnibus  in  Oxford  Street,, 
you  had  to  wait  seven  and  a  half  minutes  for  the  next 
one.  The  pulses  of  life  beat  slower  then  than  they  do 
now  in  the  great  city. 

General  Tuerr,  the  well-known  Hungarian  promoter 
of  the  Corinth  Canal,  has  gone  to  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
to  calculate  exactly  the  war  expenditure  of  modem 
Europe,  which,  by  the  way,  he  attributes  wholly  to  Prince 
Bismarck  and  his  policy.  Bismarck’s  achievements,  he- 
says,  have  cost  Europe  in  the  last  twenty  years  five 
thousand  million  pounds.  He  enlightens  us  with  the  1 
statement  that  during  the  same  period  each  man  killed  1 
has  cost  over  £ 6000 .  Of  course,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us 
that  had  “  only  two-thirds  of  this  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments  been  used  to  increase  the  general  wealth  and 
welfare  and  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working  classes, 
the  social  question  would  not  now  weigh  like  a  frightful 
nightmare  on  all  Europe.”  This  supposition  is  directly 
contradicted  by  common  experience.  Double  man’s 
wealth  to-morrow,  or  multiply  it  tenfold  as  it  has  been 
multiplied  in  this  century  by  the  scientific  conquest  of 
natural  forces,  and  you  would  but  increase  the  popula¬ 
tion  enormously.  You  would  add  to  the  number  of  the 
very  rich  and  to  their  fortunes,  but  you  would  not  better 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  save,  perhaps,  in 
a  country  like  France,  where  the  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  kept  within  narrow  limits  by  a  widespread  love  of 
comfort  and  dread  of  poverty. 

On  1  June  five  newr  ships  were  added  to  the  Russian 
navy:  two  ironclads,  one  for  coast  defence,  a  cruiser  of  over 
12,000  tons  and  17,000  horse-power  of  the  Rurik  type, 
a  corvette,  and  a  gunboat.  Though  launched  on  1  June, 
1895,  these  vessels  will  probably  not  be  ready  for  sea 
till  June  1897.  There  are  at  present  five  uncompleted  iron¬ 
clads  anchored  in  the  Neva,  two  of  which  were  launched 
in  1893.  Some  of  these  vessels  are  now  receiving  their 
engines  from  English  firms.  That  Russia  is  doing  her 
best  to  strengthen  her  navy  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
twelve  torpedo  boats  are  now  in  course  of  construction 
on  the  Neva.  But  vessels  alone  need  not  alarm  any  one, 
and  the  Russian  manning  and  equipment  leave  much  to- 
be  desired. 

Sir  James  Bacon,  the  last  of  the  Vice-Chancellors  and 
the  oldest  Judge  in  England,  died  on  Saturday  last,  in 
his  98th  year.  He  was  an  able  Judge,  always  willing  to 
disregard  mere  technicalities,  and  with  a  considerable 
power  of  satire.  Had  he  been  brought  up  as  a  journalist 
he  would  have  assuredly  made  his  reputation  as  a  cari¬ 
caturist.  In  1890  he  wrote  to  a  clergyman,  who  was 
contributing  some  articles  on  octogenarian  worthies  to 
the  Church  Review,  the  following  letter,  which  seems  to 
us  peculiarly  characteristic  and  pathetic :  “  I  have 
always  been  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  to 
which  I  have  been  from  my  earliest  years  devoted.  I 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1827.  I  received  a  silk  gown  in 
1846,  having  been  previously  appointed  Chief  Judge  in 
Bankruptcy.  I  was  raised  to  the  post  of  Vice-Chancellor 
in  1870,  which  I  retained  till  1886,  when,  having  more 
than  completed  the  sixteenth  year  of  my  service  in  that 
capacity,  I  retired.  The  Law  List  and  the  Law  Reports 
contain  all  that  deserves  recollection  (if  anything  de¬ 
serves  to  be  recollected)  of  my  sayings  and  doings 
during  the  whole  of  my  professional  life.  But  I  should 
be  ungrateful  if  I  were  unmindful  of  the  delight  which  I 
derived  from  the  pursuits  in  which  I  have  so  long  en¬ 
gaged,  and  from  the  encouragement  I  have  received 
from  the  eminent  Judges,  and  from  the  friendship  and 
sympathy  of  numerous  colleagues,  men  of  the  most 
exalted  talent,  and  of  the  highest  honour  and  worth,  by 
whom  my  career  was  accompanied  and  my  labours 
cheered.  The  pleasures  of  those  recollections  are  the 
solace  of  my  declining  years.  Like  King  Lear,  I  have 
‘  shaken  all  cares  and  business  from  my  age,  conferring 
them  on  younger  strength,  while  I,  unburdened,  crawl 
toward  death.’” 

Miss  Emily  Faithfull  died  in  Manchester  on  the  last  day 
of  May.  Born  in  1835,  she  had  scarcely  reached  woman-  / 
hood  when  she  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  condition/ 
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■of  working- women.  In  i860  she  set  up  a  printing  estab 

the°nu'bn2f  £T  Majesty-  In  i863  Miss  Faithfull  began 
1/  n  S  ri  a  monthly  caIIed  the  Victoria  Maga- 

|rr.  jss* 

Visits  to  America,”  in  which  she  set  forth  the  conditions 

•to“ShrcauseeofUhwn  h6r  ^  ref°§’nition  of  a  life  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  her  poorer  and  weaker  sisters. 
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THE  CLOUD  IN  THE  EAST. 


Jdh?™y*  °.f  the  Japanese  in  Corea  can  hardly  yet  be 
said  to  have  become  pleasant— either  to  themselves  or 

“rebellion  !nsS„°u A  distressful  Ia"d-  As  soon  as 
rebellion  is  put  down  in  one  region  it  seems  to  break 

cue  another,  and  the  freq,,e„t“changes  of  Ministers 

appear  to  indicate  recalcitrance  in  matters  of  “  reform  ” 

the  AT  //  aA?r“e"'-  ***s  ,he  Seoul  correspondent  of 

■  C!?’m  Iferali’  between  sixty  and  seventy 

j  eople  in  prison  there,  whose  sole  crime  is  that  thev 
have  expressed  dislike  for  the  laoanese  -  ,  ,  - 

btely  been  beheaded  fo,„  IZ^ger  2 
One  might  conceive  the  necessity  for  these  Zntle 
measures  if  Corea  were  to  be  made  a  Japanese  province  • 

independent 'i  The  *"*4  to malT il 

inuepenaent  !  I  he  real  motive  would  annear  in  ^ 

substitute  Japanese  supremacy,  which  the  people  dislike 

yoke  ' was^arieV^1011  ^  T™  content  The  Chinese 

!^ht-  hnirf  r  6aSy’  and  the  burden  of  obedience 
Apt  .  but  the  Japanese  want  to  change  everythino-  and 

«sewhipr  SCOrpi°nS  Wh6re  the  Chinese  dM  nofeven 

with  America  ThJt  ,  h  Spint  of  OLir  relations 
dnringTe  nresln,  I  1  ™  exceptionally  friendly 

n^'7rFc“-^si‘hicrrBS 

policy,  Mr.  Bayard^and  M^Gres'ham"'* ^  f°rMb:S 

Massachusetts  sect6  “us^uUfoT  \  4 

Eneland  mVn  F  British  hon,  are  these  same  New 
v-n&iand  men,  of  an  unmixed  British  and  i 

ixcent.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  thefaS  that^ ^Tn  .hefo  Eastern' 
SffKted  b  ‘ mll  C  ?r'g!nal  Population  remains  least 

traditi0',S  of  «>e 

elsewhere.  The  maio'ritv  ,s’. are  more  v'v>d  than 

this  section  certainly  talk  and  act  aStfShe;113!401^  R°*m 

than  Ins  fellow-townsman,  Senator  Lodge,  for  Sample! 

hewirtmea“eof  17’  has  bee"  hoWi"8l  forth  about  his 
■  e\  1  have  never  been  able  to  understand  ” 

honours  ‘  Th  I  dfpise  and  not  to  desire  these 

respect  or  any  earthly  hfnou  ”  ’  3re  3b°l'e  ,itular 


HE  cauldron  is  always  stirring  in  the  East.  If  it  is 
.  not  Bulgaria  it  is  Roumania,  and  if  it  is  not  Servia 
t  is  Armenia.  Somehow  or  other  Turkey  manages  to 
trouble  Europe  as  persistently  now  as  she  did  when  she 

tomedT  fore  „‘he  EaSter"  Em^'  We  are  acc„s! 
tomed  to  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  Balkans  or  Asia 

mor  for  the  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s  hand  But 

the  present  crisis  is  altogether  graver  than  any  that  has 

net  F  n any  years-  The  bbndness  and  incom! 

cetvabTe  Aft^dtl  ^  asf  they  aIways  have  been,  incon- 
ceivaoie.  After  dallying  for  some  three  weeks  with  the 

modest  proposals  of  the  three  Powers  for  Bie  better 

government  of  Armenia,  Abdul  Hamid  suddenly  returns 

a  blank  refusal  to  the  most  important,  the  only  vital 

Shave  He-W'a  7',VC  no  "'K'1  Commissioner,  and  he 
will  have  no  mixed  Commission.  These  terms  were  th  * 

very  least  which  the  Powers  felt  able  to  propose  and 

without  them  any  scheme  for  reformation  in  the  troubled 

province  is  absolutely  useless.  Yet  the  Porte  has  the 

mUenlmeCan  the"  S  finstead  its  Promises  of  amend- 
ment.  Can  tlie  Sultan  for  a  moment  fancy  that  either 

England  or  Russia  or  France  is  likely  to  Jhake  hands 

on  this  bargain  ?  Is  it  possible  that  he  is  congratu lath * 

It  S6ttIed?  °r  "  P^bapsfthat 

ne  has  assurances  in  other  quarters  that  matters  will  not 
be  pushed  to  extremes?  Germany,  we  know°haTtak?n 
no  part  m  the  protest  of  the  Powers,  bt”  GennanvC 

heather  hand*  ke^  ^  disre»ard'd-  Austria"™ 
the  other  hand,  keeps  a  sharp  eye  on  Balkan  politics 

and  we  have  not  so  far  heard  her  voice  at  all  Pur 

whatever  assurances  he  may  have,  the  Sultan  is'surely 

hot  so  fatuous  as  to  think  that  the  three  Powers  wiil 

c  me  y  acquiesce  or  content  themselves  with  a  mild 

remonstrance  The  Ottoman  Empire  knows  by  sad 

experience  what  Europe  means  when  it  interests  itself 

cauff  orfeSBut,nati0-ra-‘ieS'  'f  RuSs!a  fhe 

England  and  Fre  ‘S  "°l  lm>’ossiblc  ‘hat  Russia, 
in  tih if  a”d  Trance  are  in  earnest  when  they  plead 

of  S  A  Armen,a>  Int°  the  ^s  and  .wrongs 
-oinS-  Armenian  atrocities  we  have  no  intention  of 

ThrF'  T  .questlon  has  got  a  step  beyond  that 

ment8irs°Snotmdernai!?§"ement  °f  the  Turkisb  G°vcrn- 
ment  is  not  denied,  any  more  than  our  obligations 

voke'of  ,heVT  T°rn„Treal5:  °f  Eerli"  are  denied!  The 
yoke  of  the  Turk  will  remain  insufferable  so  long  as  his 

rule  is  incompetent.  All  he  is  asked  now  is  to  give 

guarantees  that  that  rule  shall  be  just  and  beneficent 

betve6  l  T*  t0  d°‘  The  SaBan  hS  we 

elieve,  is  a  kindly  man,  with  cares  too  heavy  for  a 

a?’^he  truth  T^  ha§  ”°  means  of  ffotting 

at  the  truth.  The  system  about  him  is  desio-ned  and 

.refe,,for  corruPtlon,  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  Turkey 

OrientaI§'bVerned’  bUt  that  she  is  Roverned  at  all.  The 
i°  if  house-servants  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  live  upon 

ribes  and  lies,  and  the  Sultan  can  only  learn  what  is  pass 
mg  in  his  own  dominions,  in  Europe,  in  his  very  caDitaf 
‘  r°U5  iaJerested  and  unscrupulous  channel  There 
offoe  Povverf^d  thchte  iS  3‘ ?' b>"  the  <"‘erceSSion 

1  owers  and  the  turn  of  recent  events  •  and  hie 
alarm  would  be  a  guarantee  of  his  good  faith  if  he  were 
Patently  deceived.  The  Grand  Vixier,  we  were 

mLsede  ° Hit  were'  ’3<l  T"  iM°  disgra“  ™d  been  dis! 

Ihi  hff'  lfltwere  true,  the  news  would  be  excellent  -  but 
the  hopeless  reply  to  the  notes  of  the  Powers  seemVonlv 
too  dear  a  proof  that  he  is  throned  still  in  uXturbed 
2°," 'V.  To  wrest  Abdul  Hamid  from  hTs  advisers 
wou  d  probably  go  far  to  solve  the  Eastern  qu Z  ion 
but  the  impracticability  of  the  task  seems  only  to  d  reci 
one  to  absolute  despair.  y  uirecc 

nn«-wWhie  the  situation  is  Singularly  grave.  It  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  Turkey  will  yield  in  he  end 

phen  she  finds  the  serried  front  of  the  Powers  unchanged 
But  that  .s  for  the  future  to  decide,  li.e  next  ste?  s 

That^s'to^ay,  our  MedUerraneanfleet  is  aTfieyrout  and 

me  alliance  is  indisputable.  There  is  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
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a  nnt  the  An  trio- Armenian  Association  alone. 
SEffid y ;  h .«  headed  the  protest,  aod  we  are  hound 
to  go through  with  it.  If  Abdul  Hamid  is  trusting  to  our 
ancient  friendship  and  protection,  he  is  trusting  mere  y 
to  a  "host.  We  should  like  to  do  all  we  could  for  him, 
but  before  we  can  do  that  he  must  surrender  the  points 
at  issue.  It  is  the  entire  hopelessness  of  e*Pla,”nf 
rhino's  to  the  Porte  that  appals  one.  °ur  P0,,  ° 
extremely  delicate.  We  own  the  allegiance  of  a  Mahom- 
medan  people,  who  look  up  to  the  Sultan  as  hereditary 
Caliph  of  the  true  faith.  And  yet  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  measures  against  him.  To  wt 
draw  would  not  only  be  to  go  against  the  sentiment 
of  Christendom,  but  to  leave  Russia  to  play  for  her 
own  hand,  which  is  precisely  what  she  ^hey 

the  oroblem  were  relegated  to  France  and  Russia  tney 
miorht  be  trusted  to  settle  the  whole  Eastern  Ques^lon  *n 

their  own  interests.  Indeed  the  niore  they  are  co„ 

sidered  the  more  serious  are  the  prospects,  jf  Armenia 
should  end  in  being  erected  into  an  independent  State, 
or  a  semi-independent  State,  we  should  have  another 
Bulgaria  over  again,  complicated  by  the  notorious 
Armenian  temperament.  And  if  Armenia,  why  not 
Macedonia  ?  Already  sounds  of  discontent  are  pene- 

tratin"  from  various  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  disruption  which  was  begun  some  thirty  years 
ago,  and  was  stayed  for  a  time  by  diplomacy  and 
treaties  seems  on  the  eve  of  recommencing..  Turkey  s 
only  hope  to  prevent  gradual  disintegration  is  by -a b  a  - 

monious  understanding  with  Europe.  We,  at  ieast,  in 

England  are  anxious  to  assist  her,  if  she  will  only  be 
assisted.  We  have  nothing  to  gain  by  her  collapse, 
and  a  "ood  deal  to  lose.  If  she  had  now  only  to  reckon 
with  the  greedy  eyes  of  France  and  Russia,  she  woul 
be  lost  indeed.  But  so  far  we  have  succeeded  m  safe¬ 
guarding-  her.  Whether  we  can  continue  to  do .  so 
entirely  ^depends  on  herself.  And  we  are  becoming 
more  and  more  persuaded  of  the  impossibihy.  After  all, 
if  a  nation  is  resolved  to  commit  suicide,  it  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  succeed. 


SIR  E.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT'S  FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


CIR  ELLIS  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  has  long  given 
O  himself  to  the  study  of  foreign  politics.  He  has 
evidently  taken  Macaulay’s  Chatham  for  anexample. 
He  has  a  fine  voice  and  a  noble  presence,  and  it  he  has 
not  so  imposing  a  personality  as  the  great  commoner 
he  can  y^t  keep  as  vigilant  an  eye  upon  our  Imperial 
destinies.  His  mind  has  lately  been  much  disturbed. 
Even  before  our  brave  allies,  the  Swazis,  were  shame¬ 
fully  abandoned  to  the  full  fury  of  Boer fh^French 
he  had  seen  statements  in  the  Press  that  the  Fren 
had  not  evacuated  Chantaboon  according  to  their  pro 
mke  and  that  they  presumed  to  dispute  with  us  the 
pcSessl  of  part,  ofPthe  Niger  Valley.  He  understood 

also,  that  they  were  making  "  J1';  ”"'1"1  *  or^  of 
and  hoping  for  an  outlet  on  the  Red  Sea.  But— worst  ot 
all-theP  recent  action  in  the  East  showed  that  France 
was  backed  up  by  Russia,  and  ever  since  the  Penjdeh 
days,  when  his  first  and  therefore  deepest  convictions  as 

a  politician  were  acquired,  Sir  Ellis  had  r™so*}°™f£ct 
Russia  with  mingled  distrust  and  hatred.  These  facts 
and  forebodings  weighed  upon  him.  But  he  would  do 
nothing  hastily  or  at  a  venture.  It  was  well  enough  o  . 
newspaper  scribes  to  trust  to  reports  of  correspondents  , 
he  would  have  official  evidence,  and  then 

-r-»  1  1 t  _  ♦Alibi  ichpn 


‘  would  nave  omciai  eviucn^,  , 

At  length  a  Blue-book  was  published.  ItaPP^ared 
clearly  that  his  most  dire  imaginings  found  horrible 
embodiment  in  fact.  The  reality  was  worse  than  even  he 
had  dared  to  imagine.  Lord  Rosebery  had  been  weak, 
if  not  criminal  ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  ^^  Con¬ 
servative  to  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice.  But  as  the 
occasion  was  perfect,  so  it  must  be  used  perfectly.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  official  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  Party  to  speak  their  mmds  freely.  Lord 
Rosebery  being  a  persona  grata  in  the  highest  quarters, 
it  would  not  do  for  them  to  attack  him.  But  Sir  Ellis 
was  in  a  happier  position.  He  could  speak  without  the 


responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  utterances  of  Lord 
Salisbury  orMr.  Balfour,  and  yet,  as  a  sometime  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  his  words  would  not  be  without  weight. 

ihfy  would  cTnient  to  his  speaking,  and  they  did  consent 
(SirY Ellis’s  word  is  “assent”),  and  solemnly  he  took  upon 

himself  the  burden  of  a  great  duty.  . 

His  indignation  was  based  upon  “  the  alarming  fact, 
which  Sir  William  Harcourt  confessed,  and  in  wh 
he  Soried,  that  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty’s  present 
Ministers  is  based  on  co-operation  with 1  Russia  and Uvrth 
France.”  “These  Powers,  Sir  Ellis  declares,  areo 
natural  rivals  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  no 
amount  of  glossing  words  or  self-deceiving  pretence  can 
make "  hem  our  real  allies,  or  can  estabhsh  any  genume 
and  beneBcial  co-operation  between  them  and  this 
country  ”  It  is  no  wonder  that  Sir  Ellis  goes  on  to  say  m 
the  wonderfuj  letter  which  the  7 jfe.  the 

present  policy  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  will  entari 
disaster  to  vital  British  interests,  and  lead,  unless 
speedily  changed,  to  grave  compilations  -d  very  P- 
bablv  to  war.”  These  predictions  Sir  Ellis  is  satisnea  to 
leave  to  “the  unerring  test  of  coming  events.  But 
Sir  Ellis  has  an  alternative  policy,  which  he  fondly 
imagines  was  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord 
Salisbury — a  policy  based  “on  a  cordial  understanding 
with  the  stable  German  monarchies  and  with  Italy,  who 
are  our  natural  allies.”  We  had  imagined  that  Lord 

Salisbury  had  expressed  approval  of  L°r^ the  fact 
foreign  policy,  but  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  tact 
that  many  people  agree  with  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett 
nn  this  Question,  and  do  vaguely  believe  in  the  value  ot 
a  cordial  understanding  with  the  stable  German  monar¬ 
chies  But  we  learnt  to  realize  the  value  of  German 
cordiality  when  she  seized  part  of  New  Guinea  and  warned 

us  at  the  cost  of  her  high  displeasure,  not  to  meddle  with 

it.  And  she  has  given  repeated  proofs  of  he^mdhn  j 
towards  us  both  in  the  seizing  of  territory  in  East  Atric  , 
in  the  vamped-up  doctrine  of  the  Hinterland,  and  in  the 
way  she  has  construed  this  doctrine  to  cut  Aewasps 
waist  and  prevent  our  possessions  in  South  and  Central 
Africa  frorn  ever  stretching  forward  to  meet  those  in  Nor- 
them  Africa.  German  unfriendliness  has  been  shown  so 
decidedly,  so  frequently,  and  so  recently  in  this  region 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  cordml  understanding 
between  us.  Sir  Ellis  should  remember  that  the  last 
fifteen  years  have  changed  many  things.  They  have 
made  Germany  our  most  formidable  oval  m  mam,- 
factures  and  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  it  is  only 
true  to  say  with  Ranke  that  England  s  policy  for  the 
Hst  three  centuries  has  been  determined  by  such 
practical  considerations.  We  fought  with  Catholic 
Cain  iust  as  with  Protestant  Holland,  for  the  empire  of 
the  sea,  and  our  hundred  years’  duel  with  France  was 
waged  for  colonial  possessions.  Now  Germany  is  a  a 
mofe  serious  rival  in  trade  than  France,  and  she  is 
th  war  tin"  us  quite  as  much  as  France  in  our  conquest  - 
of  Africa?  Our  present  policy  of  watchful  independence 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  cannot  cultivate  a  cordia 
understanding  with  either  of  these  countries ;  ;  but  why 
we  should  not  cultivate  good  relations  with  Russia, 

•it..  „  c;r  Fllis  nor  anv  one  else  is  able  to  show.  So 

tion  Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  an  article  in  our 
tion.  uur  reu  Ernest  Beckett,  Conservative 

M  pmfoSr’  Whitby,  in  which  this  view  was  strongly  advo¬ 
cate!  We  are  afraid  that  the  coming  events  to  whtch 
he  appeals  so  confidently  will  leave  Sir  Ashmead-Bart¬ 
lett  ^f  he  continues  in  his  Russophobia,  isolated  in  his 
paHy  and  that  would  be  little  less  than  a  national  catas- 
trophe.  Even  as  it  is,  there  is  not  much  amusement  - 
be  got  out  of  politics. 


THE  GREAT  DIVIDE. 


r-pHE  meeting  of  the  Irish  National  League  at  Leeu-s 
T  ha^discfeed  the  ragged  edges  of  the  breach  in  the 
ranks  of  the  anti-Parnellites.  By  staccato  remarks  on 
the  platform,  by  hysterical  ejaculations  in  the  lobbies. 
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we  have  all  of  us  learned  that  peace  did  not  preside  at 
the  councils  of  the  Nationalists.  Rude  adventurous 
reporters  have  chronicled  their  quarrels  and  made  fun  of 
their  discussions.  But  all  the  time  they  have  presented 
a  very  stolid  face  of  ignorance  to  public  interrogation ; 
they  have  made  an  admirable  point  of  knowing  nothin°- 
and  of  living  in  harmony.  At  one  time,  if  you  remember, 
they  even  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not  to  talk  to  the 
inquisitive  pressman,  lest  misconceptions  should  prevail 
about  their  private  relations.  The  Irish  Party,  they 
would  protest,  consists  of  united  Irishmen.  Disagree- 
ment .  What  is  the  man  talking  about  ?  Unhappily& they 
could  not  silence  the  voices  across  the  Channel.  Irishmen 
may  learn  control  after  ninety  years  at  St  Stephen’s, 
but  Irishmen  in  Cork  and  Limerick  are  Irishmen  still 
untainted  by  the  Saxon  phlegm.  And  so  it  has  been 
public  property  that  Messrs.  Healy,  Dillon,  O’Brien,  and 
the  rest  did  not  work  together  very  smoothly.  Now  at 
last  we  have  it  on  their  own  confession,  and  with  it  the 
explanation  of  their  strange  fidelity  to  Lord  Rosebery. 
Why  among  the  faithless  they  should  be  faithful  has  per¬ 
plexed  many  earnest  students  of  contemporary  politics. 
But  the  reason  is  quite  simple.  This  loyalty  is  merely 
the  outward  sign  of  their  own  internal  disintegration. 
When  a  united  party,  under  Mr.  Parnell,  shouted  at  the 
rish  Secretary,  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  informed 
with  a  single  ambition.  Nowadays  the  factions  dare  not 
give  rein  to  their  voices.  They  are  broken  up  ;  they  are 
engaged  in  a  fratricidal  strife  far  more  bitter  than 
rany  war  waged  upon  Mr.  Balfour.  An  Irishman  always 
prefers  to  fight  with  an  Irishman ;  if  he  cannot  find  one  to 
his  hand  he  has  to  put  up  with  a  Saxon.  Just  now  there 
are  plenty  of  Irishman  about,  and  the  Saxon  is  spared. 
Not  one  of  the  sections  which  are  supposed  to  form 
the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  reposes  any  trust  in 
another.  The  party  had  been  divided  into  two  sets  since 

dSath;  t0  these  a  third  has  b^n  lately 
added,  and  the  newest  schism  is  the  occasion  of  the 
fiercest  hostility.  Most  of  the  time  of  the  Leeds  Con¬ 
vention  was  occupied  upon  this  schism.  Nominally 
the  meeting  was  taken  up  with  the  pending  resigna- 

m"  1  M5*  S B?Sn  ’•  in  reality  it  was  aiming  a 
at  a  deadJy  f°e.  Let  us  see  the  terms  in  which 
this  member  of  the  party  is  referred  to.  The  Convention 
views  with  profound  indignation  the  attempt  to  expel 
from  Parliamentary  life  such  a  brave,  self-sacrificino- 

°’Brien  by  the  Proceedings 
of  Mr  Chance.  Mr.  Murphy  (Glasgow)  characterized 

z  ^hance,s  actlon  as  “dastardly.”  According  to 
Mr  McCarthy,  “  all  the  leading  members  of  the  party 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  .  .  .  assailed  both  in 
public  and  private  ;  they  were  made  the  subjects  of 
ridiculous  and  foul  charges,  and,  in  fact,  were  treated 
with  a  ferocity  which  must  recall  to  many  minds  the 

D,!hZ  °C  ^frfare7a§[ed  1848  by  an  effete  organ  of 
Dublin  Castle,  and  a  journal  which,  under  the  guise  of 

reljous  interests  attacked  and  destroyed  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Party  of  1885.”  Mr.  McCarthy  is  a  mild  gentle¬ 
man,  as  we  all  know,  and  such  language,  which  is  only 
a  specimen  of  his  tirade,  must  have  been  produced  by  a 
very  bitter  feeling.  They  are  strong  words,  and  must 
have  been  ill  hearing  for  Mr.  Healy.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  a  futile  attempt  to  save  his  reputation  made  by  two 
London  delegates,  but  the  result  of  the  division  caused 
a  roar  of  ridicule.  Irishmen  are  easily  tickled,  and  none 
too  chivalrous. 

The  truth  is  that  now,  and  particularly  as  the  General 
Election  draws  near,  the  tempers  of  the  two  combatants 
are  growing  hotter.  The  time  has  long  passed  when  a 
compromise  was  possible,  and  this  battle  will  be  to  the 
death.  Mr.  Healy  is  in  a  minority  in  the  House,  but  he 
is  a  far  more  astute  tactician  than  his  antagonists.  We 
do  not  care  to  inquire  closely  into  the  cause  of  the  pro- 
ceedings  against  Mr.  O’Brien.  Mr.  O’Brien  incurred  a 
solicitor  s  debt,  and  now  refuses  to  pay  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  incurred  in  the  name  of  the  party.  We  cannot 
profess  any  serious  sympathy  with  Mr.  O’Brien,  nor  do 
we  f  uPPose  that  Mr.  McCarthyor  his  colleagues  feel  much 

Mr  O^  •  °U  •  h.1S  persona*  Position.  But  the  attack  upon 
Mr.  O  Bnen  is  interpreted  as  an  attack  upon  their  own 

As  for  MraO’Rh-ey  ^  ?aturally  a  little  embarrassed. 

As  for  Mr.  O  Bnen,  go  he  must,  but  he  will  enjoy  the 

p  easant  sensation  of  howling  his  wrongs  to  the  Cork 

populace  for  many  a  month  to  come.  And  as  his  com- 
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pamons  do  not  avail  to  save  him,  it  is  likely  that  we  shall 
have  a  hourth  Irish  Party,  consisting  of  Mr.  O’Brien 
himself,  after  the  next  election.  But  the  Anti-Parnellites 
have  real  ground  for  their  alarm  at  the  present  moment. 
The  patriots,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  fighting 
against  long  odds,  as  they  must  dimly  discern.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Healy  is  meanly  supported  in  the  House, 
but  in  the  country,  he  is  quite  another  figure.  He  has 

nr «  °nS  bueen  ™se,  ,enough  to  make  friends  with  the 
priests  Through  thick  and  thin  he  and  they  have 
adhered  in  friendship  He  it  was  who  led  the  attack 
them  on  Mr.  Parnell,  on  which  occasion  he  exceeded 
the  noisiest  of  the  gang  in  the  offence  of  his  opprobrious 
phrases..  And  now,  what  gives  this  quarrel  its  sting 

Delnd  ThSt  IS  Hi1S  ?uPP°rt  by  the  Catholic  world  in 
Jh!  .The  resolution  passed  at  Leeds  condemned 

the  7r7XSrnfi  ^tacks  of  certain  newspapers,  notably 
the  Irish  Catholic,  upon  the  character  of  the  Irish 

La  efrSi  1  ^erf  S  jke  rub‘  The  Catholic  papers  and  the 
priests  hold  Ireland  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  Even 

dPsnSb™0nd  Haf  mad,e  HttIe  °r  n°  way  affainst  them, 
despite  his  appeal  to  the  men  of  the  hillside  ;  and  if  he 

has  failed,  poor  Mr.  McCarthy  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

And  the  tragedy  is  that  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Healy  are 

aware  of  their  precarious  situation.  They  show  it  in  their 

tumble  cry  for  unity  in  the  tail  of  their  resolution.  They 

would  fain  pretend  that  these  vital  differences  are  only- 

«  d!ua‘  S  camPaiffn-”  They  profess  that  they 

look  with  confidence  to  the  future.”  In  reality  they 
look  with  quaking  hearts,  for  they  know  not  what  the- 
General  Election  will  bring  forth.  Or  rather,  they 
know  it  only  too  well.  The  influences  of  the  priesthood 
were  proclaimed  clearly  enough  at  Louth  and  elsewhere. 
We  misjudge  our  Mr  Healy  if  they  will  not  be  plainer  at 
t he  forthcoming  elections.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the 
unity  for  which  Mr.  McCarthy  calls.  The  Irish  are  as 
internecine  now  as  the  Kilkenny  cats  of  tradition.  The 

HnmP  RhlC  VS  dlv,dedaffa!nst  itself  cannot  stand. 

'  e  Ruje  has  been  relegated  to  a  future  so  distant 
*}°  Jj?  .lnc?nceivable.  The  essential  ground  of  the 
great  Divide, s  forgotten.  Mr.  Redmond  even  has  passed 
out  of  mind  in  the  more  immediate  issues  of  a  personal 
squabble.  Even  thus  are  Irishmen  all  the  world  over. 
But  when  the  General  Election  does  come,  as  come  it  will 
full  soon,  the  triangular  duel  between  the  three  factions 
will  be  a  very  pretty  business  to  watch— for  Unionists. 
And  may  be  from  the  strife  and  heat  of  the  contest  the 
Union  will  emerge  strengthened. 

SPECULATION  OR  PECULATION  ? 


T HE  debate  that  recently  took  place  in  the  French 
.1  Chamber  is,  to  our  mind,  even  more  instructive 
than  the  exposures  that  were  made  in  the  course  of  the 
,  an^’.Tia  Randal.  In  the  Panama  swindle  the  sums  paid 
to  Ministers  and  Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  so  large  that,  the  accused  could  not  defend  them¬ 
selves,  for  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  they  had  ren¬ 
dered  any  honourable  services  either  to  the  Company  or 
to  Trance  Public  opinion,  accordingly,  had  to  condemn 
10 LIgh  wdh ,bafod  breath,  the  papers  that  exacted  hush- 
f?d  ¥‘?ls.ters  that  accepted  bribes.  Robberv 

condemn^'16 lmP°ssfole  to  disguise  them,  are  still 
condemned  in  the  French  Democracy,  but  between  the 

robber  and  the  honest  man  there  is  room  for  a  great 

bTthl  p6greejf  *udt>  and  in  the  report  of  the  debate 
in  the  French  Chamber  on  1  June  we  shall  see  exactly 

ZhTt  tfrench  Mimsters  consider  to  be  allowable  and 
what  they  are  prepared  to  defend  as  their  rights.  The 

Raihtnv  rned  UP°n  ^e  malPractices  of  the  Southern 
Railway  Company,  which  was  said  to  have  won  the 

permission  to  build  its  line  by  bribing  Ministers  and 
Senators  as  well  as  the  Paris  Press.  The  Minister  of 
Justice  assured  the  Chamber  that,  after  having  in 
vestigated  all  the  charges,  “  there  was  no  case  for  a  pro- 
secution  ,  and  when  asked  why  he  withheld  the  names 
of  the  accused,  he  replied  significantly  :  “  Were  I  in  the 
place  of  .hose  you  suspect,  1  should  tnyself  pull  off  Z 

This  phrase,  portending:  betrayal,  was  not  to  be  borne. 

kd«d  thaf’  ?”  =X-M,mfcr’  tou"ced  up  and  aclrnow- 
led  ed  that  he  had  underwritten  1000  shares  in  the 

was  aT"  °f  thl  ''u6  f°  DraffUI&nan,  and,  as  the  issue 
was  a  success,  he  had  made  a  profit  of  6000  francs  on 
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the  transaction  ;  he  went  on  :  “  In  spite  of  what  the 
professors  of  virtue  on  the  Extreme  Left  may  say,  I  had 
a  perfect  right  to  do  this.  I  have  taken  part  in  three 
or  four  such  underwriting  schemes,  and  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  deny  it.  .  .  .  If  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  I  had  devoted  myself  to  business  instead  of  to 
politics,  I  should  have  now  possessed  much  more  than 
my  present  moderate  competency.”  M.  Jules  Roche, 
anotherex-Minister  also  implicated  in  these  transactions, 
followed  to  the  same  effect;  ventured,  indeed,  to  become 
much  more  indignant.  He  professed  himself  ‘  ‘  tired  of  the 
attacks  of  extremists  upon  honourable  men  ”  and  “  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  House.  ”  On  the  same  day  there  appeared  in 
the  Figaro  a  letter  from  M.  Magnier,  who  is  a  senator  for 
the  Var  and  the  editor  of  the  Evenement ,  which  begins 
pompously:  “It  is  time  to  destroy  a  calumny,”  and 
goes  on  to  acknowledge  that  M.  Magnier  did  receive 
various  sums  from  the  Southern  Railway  Company,  but 
“they  were  all  attributed  to  the  Evenement ,  pour sa  pub¬ 
lic  ite  ”  as  one  should  say,  for  its  advertisement  in  the 
widest  sense  of  that  elastic  word.  But  the  Figaro  does 
not  accept  even  this  lame  explanation  of  the  senator  ; 
it  repeats  the  accusation  of  M.  Rouanet,  the  extreme 
Radical,  that  M.  Magnier  accepted  12,000  francs  for  the 
Evenement ,  and  80,000  more  “  for  no  services  that  could 
be  avowed.”  And  here  the  matter  rests.  The  Chamber 
by  a  very  narrow  majority  accepted  the  explanations  of 
the  Ministers  and  passed  to  the  business  of  the  day. 

Now,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  Rouviers,  the  Roches, 
and  the  Magniers?  We  imagine  that  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  such  an  explanation  on  the  part  of 
Ministers  would  hardly  be  accepted.  But  there  are  not 
a  few  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are 
directors  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  companies,  who,  indeed, 
seem  to  look  upon  the  title  of  M.P.  as  a  means  of 
getting  on  to  the  boards  of  half  a  dozen  companies,  and 
who,  as  directors,  no  doubt  underwrite  shares,  in  their 
own  or  other  concerns.  Narrowly  regarded,  it  would 
seem  as  if  we  were  ahead  of  France  by  the  difference 
between  Ministers  and  ordinary  members  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  body.  And  this  difference  in  our  favour  we  probably 
owe  to  the  aristocratic  prestige  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  in  France  they  have  payment  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  accordingly  imagine  that  salaried  servants 
are  less  likely  to  participate  in  shady  transactions. 
But  alas  for  logic  !  We  cannot  help  attributing  this 
baser  code  of  morals  to  the  influence  of  democratic 
institutions,  for  in  the  United  States  men  of  our  own 
race,  holding  the  highest  positions,  have  been  convicted 
of  similar  offences  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  tide  of 
temptation,  if  not  of  corruption,  is  rising  in  England. 
No  man  of  high  honour  would  accept  the  place  of 
director  on  fifteen  or  sixteen  different  companies  ;  he 
cannot  do  his  duty  to  them  all.  Public  opinion  should 
make  it  impossible,  at  any  rate,  for  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  accept  such  a  multiplicity  of  offices. 

MR.  HENRY  LAZARUS  AND  THE  SATURDAY 

REVIEW. 

A  FEW  days  ago  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a  state¬ 
ment  which  purported  to  come  from  the  office  of 
Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  publisher,  and  which  was  accepted 
by  at  least  one  newspaper  as  having  been  issued  with  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin’s  authority.  It  was  on  the  firm’s  paper, 
and  every  one  would  take  it  as  representing  Mr.  Fisher 
Unwin’s  opinions.  The  statement  itself  is  a  curious 
one.  It  is  characterized  by  bad  spelling  and  falsehoods. 
It  tries  to  contrast  the  review  of  Mr.  Lazarus’  book, 
which  appeared  on  18  August,  1894,  with  the  review 
which  appeared  on  25  May,  1895,  and  it  does  this  by 
picking  out  a  part  of  a  sentence  in  the  first  review  which 
misrepresents  the  whole  notice.  The  change  of  opinion 
which  it  thus  attempts  to  establish  it  ascribes  to  the 
fact  that  the  editorship  of  the  Saturday  has  changed 
in  the  meantime,  and  that  the  new  Editor  is  a  Radical. 
We  sent  down  to  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  and  asked  him 
whether  this  circular  was  issued  with  his  knowledge 
and  by  his  authority.  He  writes  to  us  that  he  had 
not  seen  it,  and  adds,  “  It  was  not  sent  out  by  my 
instructions.”  Who,  then,  has  used  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin’s 
paper  for  the  promulgation  of  these  patent  falsehoods  ? 
We  are  careful  not  to  imply  that  it  was  Mr.  Henry 
Lazarus,  but  we  shall  try  to  find  out  the  writer.  After 


our  inquiries  at  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin’s,  we  received 
a  printed  slip  of  press  cuttings,  with  “  Mr.  Henry 
Lazarus’s  compliments,”  wherein  Mr.  Lazarus,  by  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  methods,  tries  to  establish  a  difference 
between  the  first  notice  that  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Review  and  the  second  notice,  and  ascribes  the  change, 
as  before,  to  the  supposed  Radicalism  of  the  new  Editor. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Henry  Lazarus  falsifies  the  first 
notice  by  partial  quotation  and  by  absolute  misquotation, 
and  when  he  has  thus  evolved  an  apparent  contradiction 
in  opinion,  he  ascribes  this  contradiction  to  our  Radical¬ 
ism.  We  have  written  this  much  to  warn  Mr.  Lazarus 
that  falsehood  is  not  to  be  borne  out  by  falsehood,  and 
to  inform  him  that  there  are  worse  things  in  the  world 
than  to  write  a  silly  book,  or  even  to  be  severely  criti¬ 
cized  for  having  done  so,  and  one  of  these  things  is  to 
answer  your  supposed  critic  dishonestly.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  main  object  of  Mr.  Lazarus  was  to  gain  a 
gratis  advertisement.  Well,  he  has  got  it. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  MILLIONAIRE. 

WHAT  is  the  cost  to  society  of  some  few  people 
having  the  almost  absolute  control  of  large 
amounts  of  wealth?  To  bring  the  discussion  within 
reasonable  limits,  let  me  take  the  typical  millionaire  s 
latest  extravagance  ;  the  building  of  a  mansion  in  New 
York  at  the  expenditure  of  a  million  sterling. 

The  first  thing  is  fairly  to  meet  a  question  which 
would  close  the  inquiry  at  the  threshold.  It  is  the 
familiar  objection  :  Has  not  Mr.  Vanderbilt  a  right  to 
do  as  he  likes  with  his  own?  Now  while  the  Churches 
— and  possibly  Mr.  Carnegie — would  question  the 
“right,”  the  economist  will  hesitate  over  the  words 
“his  own.”  The  purest  Individualist  must  admit  that 
it  is  the  association  of  men  in  a  State,  affording  the 
conditions  of  peace,  protection,  and  enforcement  of  con¬ 
tracts,  that  alone  makes  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
become  very  wealthy.  But,  apart  from  this,  in  a  society 
which  is  nothing  if  not  organic,  is  there  anything  that 
is  absolutely  one’s  own  except  one’s  thoughts  ?  Mill 
came  across  the  difficulty  in  defending  private  pioperty, 
and  founded  that  institution  on  “the  right  of  producers 
to  what  they  themselves  have  produced.”  Suppose  I 
take  this  canon,  and  admit  that  a  man  may  be  allowed 
to  do  as  he  likes  with  what  he  has  “  produced.  Now 
it  is  possible  that  even  such  a  large  sum  as  a  million 
may  have  been  produced  by  a  single  man  :  that  is  to 
say  that,  but  for  him,  the  immense  amount  of  national 
wealth  represented  by  a  million  of  money  would  not  be 
in  the  world  at  all.  Mr.  Edison,  for  example,  might  be 
considered  to  be  such  a  producer.  If,  then,  Mr.  Van- 
derbilt  could  claim  a  position  among  inventors,  he  might 
possibly  be  allowed  to  pitch  his  million  into  the  sea  with¬ 
out  interference — although  the  fact  of  having  brought 
a  thing  into  existence  does  not  seem  necessarily  to 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  banish  it  from  existence 
again.  But,  without  in  the  least  depreciating  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  Vanderbilt  family  to  American  railways, 
will  it  be  seriously  contended  that,  but  for  Mr.  V  ander- 
bilt,  the  million  of  which  he  holds  the  disposal  would 
not  be  in  existence?  In  an  organic  society  “  produc¬ 
tion  ”  means  and  involves  the  co-operation  of  many  men 
and  many  minds,  working,  on  a  raw  material  fiom  the 
treasure  house  of  Nature,  with  the  tools  which  many 
generations  have  perfected.  That  a  few  men,  under  the 
competitive  conditions  of  modern  life,  manage  to  buy 
out”  their  partners  in  the  co-operation  for  a  very  small 
sum  of  wages  and  interest,  tells  us  nothing  at  all  as  to 
the  part  they  have  played  in  the  producing.  And  while 
there  is  nothing  wrong,  of  course,  in  any  man’s  getting 
the  lion’s  share  in  any  undertaking,  yet,  to  the  extent 
that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  did  not  himself  “  produce  ”  _  the 
million,  surely  the  community  has  an  economic  right 
to  be  consulted  in  the  disposal  ot  it.  If  this  is  correct, 
I  may  disregard  the  objection  that  the  million  is  .Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s  own,  and  consider  myself  free  to  criticize 
the  way  in  which  he  spends  it. 

The  next  question  is,  if  there  is  any  need  to  be  anxious 
about  the  individual  abuse  of  wealth.  Evidently,  this 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  national  income.  Are 
we,  then,  rich  enough  to  allow  waste  ?  The  appeal  to 
statistics  is  a  little  startling.  Will  it  be  believed  that  it 
our  Socialist  friends  managed  to  return  to  the  simplicity 
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of  apostolic  times,  and  “had  all  things  common,”  the 
amount  of  income  per  head  would  be  only  some  £36  ? 
It  seems,  on  the  first  blush,  that  a  few  Messrs.  Vander¬ 
bilts  might  easily  reduce  immense  numbers  below  this  ex¬ 
tremely  modest  subsistence  wage. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  remember 
that  the.  power  of  consumption  by  any  human  being 
is  very  limited  indeed.  When  Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  a 
boy,  no  doubt  he  did  many  a  good  day’s  rowing,  or 
shooting,  or  fishing — whatever  be  the  delights  of 
the  young  millionaire  at  play — on  a  hunch  of  bread 
and  a  draught  of  water.  But,  now  that  he  has  put 
away  childish  things,  what  further  can  he  personally 
consume  at  his  principal  meal  than  a  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne  and  an  eight-course  menu  ?  At  least,  one  hopes 
that  even  millionaires  do  not  drink  two  bottles  or  put 
away  sixteen  courses  at  a  sitting.  It  is  not,  then,  in 
his  own  eating  and  drinking  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  could 
get  rid  of  his  million.  Possibly,  after  the  repast,  he 
goes  to  Daly  s,  and  pays  twenty  dollars  or  so  to  hear 
Miss  Ada  Rehan.  Probably  he  could  not  spend  his 
money  .better  ;  but  the  point  to  note  about  this  kind  of 
expenditure  is  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt  does  not  consume 
the  twenty  dollars.  He  transfers  them  to  the  box- 
keeper,  from  whom  they  pass  to  Mr.  Daly,  who  passes 
them  on,  in  part  at  least,  to  Miss  Rehan.  Here  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  only  transfers  his  claim  over  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community’s  wealth  to  a  very  charming 
actress.  But  neither  can  Miss  Rehan  consume  more 
than  the  limited  powers  of  one  human  being  permit  ; 
and  she,  in  turn,  may  simply  pass  on  the  dollars  for 
some  one  else’s  ultimate  consumption.  The  fact,  of 
course,  is  that,  if  the  millionaire  wishes  to  put  much  of 
his  wealth  out  of  existence,  he  has  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
innumerable  other  people  to  consume  with  him.  The 
power  of  the  rich  man  is  not  in  what  he  himself  can  eat 
and  drink  and  wear,  but  in  the  direction  he  gives  to 
the  labour  and  consumption  of  other  people.  If  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  were  an  infinitely  wise  man,  not  a  person  in 
the  community  need  be  the  poorer  although  his  income 
were  twenty  times  what  it  is. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  particular  expenditure  in  ques¬ 
tion.  In  building.this  mansion,  what  Mr.  Vanderbilt  does, 
from  the  economic  point  of  view,  is  to  gather  together  a 
vast  quantity  of  tools  and  machinery,  of  metals,  stone, 
and  timber,  and  of  sustenance  for  all  kinds  of  workmen. 
He  assembles  a  corresponding  amount  of  labour,  and 
sets  it  to  consume  this  sustenance  and  wear  out  the 
tools,  while  putting  together  the  metal,  stone,  and 
timber,  into  an  immense  and  magnificent  mansion. 
\Vhat.  has  to  be  noted  first  is,  that  this  is  not  consump¬ 
tion  similar  to  that  of  food  and  drink  ;  it  does  not  take 
wealth  out  of  existence  and  so  make  it  impossible  for 
any  one  else  to  have  it.  But  neither  is  it  the  mere 
transfer  of  wealth  into  the  hands  of  other  people.  It  is 
what  may  be  called  the  petrifying  of  wealth — the  fixing 
of  it  in  an  immovable  shape.  This  binding  up  of  wealth 
in  fixed  forms,  then,  must  be  judged  by  the  uses  to 
which  such  fixed  forms  can  be  put.  What  will  occur  to 
every  one,  of  course,  is  that  houses  are  as  necessary  to 
the  continuance  of  life  and  labour  as  food  and  clothes. 
Here,  apparently,  is  only  a  difference  of  degree ; 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  in  fact,  spends  a  million  on  his  house 
while  other  men  spend  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands 
on  theirs.  The  only  legitimate  criticism  of  this  is  that 
he  has  taken  an  extreme  portion  of  wealth  created  by 
himself  and  society,  and  embedded  it  in  a  form  from 
which  it  is  unlikely  that  anything  like  a  corresponding' 
use  can  be  got.  This,  however,  I  venture  to  think,  is 
condemnation  enough.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,  in 
its  effects,  as  the  consuming  of  immoderate  quantities  or 
great  values  of  food  and  drink.  But,  to  prove  it,  I 
shall  have  to  go  a  little  deeper  into  economic  theory. 

If  the  world  is  to  grow  richer— and  the  above  figure 
of  £36  Per  head  seems  to  show  that  there  is  urgent 
need  of  this— it  must  not  live  upon  its  capital  but  upon 
its  income,  and,  moreover,  must  not  consume  all  its 
income  but  throw  back  some  of  it  annually  into  capital. 
Wealth,  however,  does  not  increase  by  storage,  but  by 
perpetual  reproduction  at  the  hands  of  labour.  Labour 
stands  midway  between  wealth  and  wealth.  It  carries  on 
the  wealth  of  the  past  and  its  value,  while  passing  it  through 
thehuman  worker.  The  world  is  not  the  poorer  because  its 
goods  are  thrown  into  the  human  furnace,  for  there  they 


only  change  into  other  forms  of  force.  All  the  same  the 
perpetuation  of  that  wealth  by  which  man  lives  depends 
on  the  putting  of  it  into  shapes  which  can  be  consumed 
in  sustaining  the  labour  which  reproduces  it. 

Now  to  petrify  wealth  into  the  form  of  house  room,  is 
to  put  it  into  a  shape  which  supports  this  labour  while 
producing  more  wealth.  But  to  petrify  wealth  into  any¬ 
thing  like  a  pyramid  or  a  tomb,  is  to  arrest  the  circular 
flow  of  wealth  into  labour  and  labour  into  wealth  again. 
It  is  to  set  the  workers  to  gather  stones  out  of  the  fields, 
and  then  build  cairns  with  them  instead  of  ploughing.’ 
And  to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s  mansion  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  pyramid— a  cairn  built  for  the  glorification 
of  the  builder,  and  not  for  the  living  of  the  worker— it 
is  condemned  by  a  world  which  is  still  too  poor  to  allow 
of  waste..  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt’s 
mansion  is  that  it  is,  after  all,  an  “  everlasting  habita¬ 
tion,  which  will  one  day  come  to  the  hammer  and  be 
converted  into  a  public  gallery,  or  museum,  or  show 
place— although  it  may  be  questioned  if  such  a  setting 
is  not  too  expensive  for  any  jewel. 

Of  course,  I  shall  be  told  that  such  a  building  “gives 
work  to  artisans  at  the  highest  wages.”  But  surely 
any  one  can  see  that  exactly  the  same  might  be  said  for 
building  pyramids  and  tombs  and  the  hanging  gardens 
of  Babylon.  .  The  further  question  about  all  such  work 
is:  What  is  it  good  for  afterwards?  Does  it  bring 
wealth  to  a  terminus,  or  does  it  carry  it  on  by  supplying 
the  conditions  under  which  fresh  generations  of  men  and 
women  can  get  to  work,  reproducing  the  wealth  as  it  is 
worn  out?  Is  it  sowing  the  fields  with  cairns,  or  with 
seed  ?  If  we  turned  all  our  labour  and  capital  on  to  the 
making  of  fireworks,  we  should  no  doubt  “give  work  to 
artisans  at  the  highest  wages.”  But  what  should  we  do 
with  the  fireworks  once  made  but — put  a  match  to  them  ? 
Similarly  if,  after  it  is  built,  some  one  put  a  match  to  the 
Vanderbilt  mansion,  would  anybody  but  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
be  very  much  the  poorer?  William  Smart. 

CHITRAL  AND  THE  FORWARD  POLICY. 

I. 

TT  may  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers  to  have 
their  attention  drawn  to  a  communication  on  the 
subject  of  Chitral,  written  by  a  Frenchman  named  Guil¬ 
laume  Capus,  which  appeared  lately  in  the  influent-'al 
Pans  journal  Le  Temps. 

This  communication  gives  an  interesting  summary  of 
the  journey  of  M.  Capus  and  another  Frenchman,  who 
travelled  towards  India  through  Russian  Turkestan 
and  who,  after  crossing  the  Pamirs  and  the  Baroghii 
Pass,  found  their  further  advance  barred  at  the  Fort  of 
Mastuj,  by  a  son  of  the  then  ruling  Chief  of  Chitral. 
After  being  detained  at  Mastuj  for  some  time,  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  be  allowed  to  continue  their  journey  to 
India  vid  Gilgit,  they  went  to  Chitral  in  order  that  they 
might  establish  the  fact  that  they  were  not  Russian  spies  - 
and  there  they  had  to  await  the  reply  to  a  reference  which 
had  already  been  made  to  the  Government  of  India  as  to 
their  disposal. 

The  Frenchmen  passed  six  weeks  in  the  Fort  of 
Chitral,  under  close  surveillance,  before  authority  was 
received  from  the  Viceroy  of  India  for  their  release, 
when  they  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  way  throuo-h 
G'lgit  to  Cashmere.  During  the  time  of  their  detention 
at  Chitral,  Lhey  had  opportunities  of  an  exceptional  kind 
of  learning  the  character  of  the  Chief  and  his  people,  for 
as  they  were  not  A'wg/A/j-Franks,  there  was  not  the 
same  motive  for  the  natives  to  endeavour  to  deceive 
them  by  false  words  and  appearances. 

When  the  travellers  reached  Chitral,  they  found  the 
Government  of  India  represented  in  that  place  by 
a  subaltern  native  officer  of  the  15th  Bengal  Cavalry 
named  Jemadar  Rub  Nawaz  Khan.  This  official! 

M.  Capus  writes,  had  become— as  indeed  was  to  be 
expected  under  the  invidious  circumstances  of  his  posi¬ 
tion— the  dc  facto  meddling  councillor  in  the  affairs  of 
the  State,  and  must  consequently  have  been  a  person 
unpopular  with  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants.  Little 
wonder  that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  soon  seemed  to 
call  for  the  advent  of  a  pure-bred  British  agent,  with 
the  necessary  addition  of  a  British  garrison  for  the  Fort. 

In  due  time  there  followed  the  events  which  have  i^ivcn 
renown  to  the  defence — and  still  more  so  to  the  relief- 
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of  a  position  that  ought  never  to  have  been  occupied,  and 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  present  military  operations 
beyond  the  Peshawur  border.  In  fact,  the  progressive 
policy  drifted  the  Government  into  a  species  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  and  this  having  been  brought  about,  it  now  remains 
for  the  Government  to  decide  what  policy  is  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  in  the  future,  and  how  it  may  be  best  to  avoid  a 
further  large  increase  of  military  expenditure  that  must 
add  seriously  to  India’s  heavy  financial  burden. 

The  short  but  graphic  account  given  by  M.  Capus  of 
the  defiles  passed  through  after  descending  the  Baroghil 
Pass  serves  again  to  draw  attention  to  the  difficulties 
which  such  a  route  must  offer  to  any  European  army, 
even  though  assisted  by  the  goodwill  of  the  inhabitants. 

“  The  arduous  nature  of  the  ground,”  he  says,  “  appears 
at  first  sight  to  render  it  insurmountable  for  troops  on 
the  march  ;  the  narrowness  of  the  paths  forces  men  to 
march  in  single  file  beneath  threateningly  overhanging 
rocks,  and  communications  are  exceedingly  difficult  to 
establish  and  to  keep  up.  ...  If  the  Chitralis  had  the 
warlike  quality  of  the  Montenegrins,  his  hatred  of  an 
invader,  and  equally  good  arms,  it  would  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  English  to  conquer  Chitral  than  for  the 
Turks  to  conquer  Montenegro.”  In  another  passage 
M.  Capus  describes  the  road  from  Mastuj  to  Chitral  as 
“a  mere  bridle-path  from  village  to  village,  which 
sometimes  runs  along  the  river-bank  between  cliffs  of 
conglomerate,  sometimes  climbs  the  rugged  slope  and 
the  debris  that  has  fallen  from  the  beetling  walls  of  the 
defiles.  These  moving  landslips  yield  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  traveller  or  his  mount,  and  the  path  begins  slowly 
to  descend  towards  the  bottom  of  the  valley  about  300 
feet  below.  Man  and  beast  quickly  struggle  on  to  less 
treacherous  though  not  less  steep  ground.  What  a 
singularly  arduous  undertaking  it  must  be  to  carry 
on  war  in  the  mountainous  countries  of  Central  Asia  !” 
It  seems  evident,  too,  that  until  the  Government  of 
India  imposed,  or,  according  to  the  native  ideas,  in¬ 
flicted,  a  British  agent  and  British  garrison  upon  the 
Chief  of  Chitral,  he  and  his  people  were  quite  ready  to 
close  their  valleys  and  roads  to  foreigners  ;  and  were 
prepared,  at  a  small  outlay  of  courtesy  and  presents  on 
our  part,  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

India  is  and  must  continue  to  remain  accessible  by  the 
routes  leading  from  Badakshan  and  over  the  Pamirs 
into  the  glens  of  Chitral,  Gilgit,  and  Hunza  Nugga  ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  hermetically  seal  them  to  the  natives 
of  the  surrounding  provinces.  Now,  upon  what 
grounds  are  these  passes  to  be  closed  to  the  travellers 
of  friendly  European  nations,  so  long  as  England  con¬ 
tinues  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  security, 
unless,  indeed,  some  agreement  could  be  come  to  with 
Russia,  China,  and  Cabul  that  they  are  to  be  closed  to 
all  Europeans  of  every  nationality— and  even  then,  what 
would  be  the  value  of  such  an  understanding  ?  Up  to  this 
time  it  has  been  the  custom  to  suspect  that  every  Euro¬ 
pean  who  approaches  India  by  these  routes  is  a  spy, 
entertaining  dangerous  designs  against  the  British 
Empire  in  India. 

The  idea  held  by  some  authorities  that  a  road  to  the 
conquest  of  India  lies  over  the  Baroghil  or  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  passes  seems  to  me  unintelligible.  I  cannot 
conceive  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  invading 
General  would  elect  to  risk  the  total  annihilation  of  his 
army  with  such  a  line  of  retreat  at  his  back.  At  any 
rate,  such  a  hazardous  invasion  could  not  come  upon 
India  unawares.  Indeed,  there  is  something  derogatory 
to  our  nationality  in  the  sensitiveness  shown  by  many  in 
authority  in  India,  and  in  England,  at  the  bare  report 
that  a  Russian  Cossack  has  been  seen  on  the  con¬ 
fines  beyond  Northern  India;  and  the  more  especially 
does  this  appear  to  be  unseemly,  when  the  sphere  of 
influence  of  the  two  nations  is  now  conterminous  along 
a  line  of  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  length. 

Neville  Chamberlain,  General. 

II. 

An  eager  attempt  is  being  made  to  persifade  the 
public  that  instructed  opinion  in  India  and  England 
is  favourable  to  the  permanent  occupation  of  Chitral 
and  the  construction  of  a  road  to  that  valley.  This  is 
not  the  case.  With  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Roberts, 
it  'would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  of  authority  in 
England,  possessing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 


frontier  and  the  tribes,  who  is  in  favour  of  these 
measures.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show  that  the 
declared  opinions  of  Lord  Roberts  were  entirely  opposed 
to  the  construction  of  a  military  road  such  as  is  now 
proposed.  Military  sentiment  in  India  is  always  in  favour 
of  any  policy  which  promises  excitement  and  decorations. 
In  a  gallant,  chivalrous  army  it  should  be  so,  and  it  is 
a  wholesome  spirit  to  encourage.  But  the  Government 
at  Simla  should  not  allow  itself  to  be  dominated  by  its 
Praetorian  Guards,  who  have  already  committed  it  to  a 
serious  initial  blunder.  Those  who  have  not  to  pay  the 
bill  are  ever  accustomed  to  be  generous.  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  the  most  delightful  and  extravagant  of 
commanders,  was  wont  to  say,  “  What  is  the  use  of 
civilians  if  they  cannot  find  the  money?  ” 

I  have  carefully  read  the  letters  from  Chitral  and  the 
telegrams  from  Simla,  which  latter  are  no  more  than 
bare-faced  attempts  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Government ; 
but  the  significance  of  the  easy  success  of  the  expedition 
does  not  seem  to  be  understood.  We  have  been  assured 
that  the  collapse  of  the  enemy  was  due  to  modern  arms 
of  precision,  and  that  those  who  oppose  the  forward 
policy  fail  to  appreciate  the  change  which  breechloaders 
have  made  in  mountain  warfare.  But  from  the  Chitral 
letters  in  the  Times  of  4  and  5  June  it  is  clear  that 
the  tribesmen  besieging  the  Chitral  fort  were  quite 
as  well  armed  as  the  gallant  defenders.  We  hear  that 
“the  enemy  had  quite  a  thousand  rifles,  Martini-Henry 
and  Snider,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  ”  ; 
while  the  fort  which  is  recommended  as  an  ideal  outpost, 
is  no  more  than  a  death-trap  commanded  on  all  sides  by 
“  the  murderous  rifle  fire  of  the  enemy.”  The  reason 
that  so  little  opposition  was  experienced  by  our  troops 
is  that  there  was  no  general  union  of  the  tribes,  no  jihad 
or  holy  war  against  the  infidel,  for  which  a  leader,  an 
amir ,  is  necessary.  This  condition  Umra  Khan  did  not 
and  could  not  fulfil.  Consequently  there  was  no  united 
resistance  and  no  fanatical  feeling  was  aroused,  which 
facts  constituted  the  difficulty  and  caused  the  partial 
failure  of  the  Ambeyla  and  Mahsud-Waziri  expeditions. 
If  we  permanently  occupy  Chitral,  which  will  involve  the 
control  of  Swat,  Bajour,  and  Boneir,  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  independence  and  fanaticism  of  all  the  border 
tribes  will  be  inevitably  aroused,  and  military  students 
will  be  able  to  determine,  by  object-lessons,  whether 
regular  troops  or  tribesmen,  in  a  mountainous  country, 
obtain  a  greater  proportional  advantage  from  the  use  of 
breechloaders  held  in  equal  numbers  by  the  opposing 
sides.  Lepel  Griffin. 

DIES  DOMING. 

IV.  The  Maternal  Instinct. 

IN  the  original  woman,  who  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  la  femelle  de  Vhomme ,  the  impulse  towards 
motherhood  was  spontaneous  and  almost  invariable. 
Even  aftercivilizationhad  begun  to  produce  the  inevitable 
sophistication,  that  primitive  conception  of  her  part  in 
life  not  only  lingered  but  gained  a  spiritual  sanction 
after  the  birth  of  Christianity.  The  idea  which  inspired 
the  worship  of  Isis  and  Horus  and  the  cult  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  were  one  and  the  same.  Each  was 
the  divine  type  of  the  human  woman  exulting  in  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  her  destiny,  living  mother  and  living  son. 
Man  saw  in  the  sex  nothing  but  the  great  All-Mother, 
and  expressed  his  sense  of  the  dignity  of  her  vocation  by 
burning  candles  before  an  image  of  the  Mater  Dei.  Art 
at  its  genesis  became  aware  of  the  plastic  beauty  of 
woman  only  through  the  fact  of  her  maternity,  and  grew 
strong  in  the  ceaseless  reiteration  of  this  phase  in  her 
existence.  Countless  pictures  of  the  Holy  Family  bear 
witness  to  this  fervid  matriolatry,  and  man,  following 
the  lead  of  art,  unconsciously  assisted  the  gradual  sub¬ 
mergence  of  the  woman  in  the  mother.  From  time  to 
time  in  the  world’s  history  she  made  spasmodic  attempts 
to  shake  off  this  yoke.  But  the  suckling  of  fools  and  the 
chronicling  of  small  beer  had  been  accepted  as  the  whole 
duty  of  woman  for  so  long,  that  not  until  the  great  up¬ 
heaval  of  this  age-end  did  any  other  aspect  of  her  as  a 
sex  dawn  upon  the  intelligence  of  man.  After  centu¬ 
ries  of  motherhood,  woman  at  large  is  beginning  to  be 
simply — woman. 

With  her  majority  of  over  a  million,  the  English  maid 
has  no  certainty  of  an  eventual  maternity,  even  if  she 
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desired  it,  which  she  frequently  does  not.  Disinclined  as 
she  is  for  marriage,  she  is  far  less  disposed  to  bear 
children,  partly  out  of  resentment  against  the  Madonna 
ideal  to  which  she  has  hitherto  been  chained.  The  only 
woman  at  the  present  time  who  is  willing  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  breeding  machine  is  she  who  lacks  the  wit  to 
adopt  any  other  role ,  and  now  she  is  the  exception  instead 
of  the  rule.  That  the  zenith  of  her  youth  should  be  spent 
in  the  meaningless  production  of  children  born  into  a 
country  already  over-populated,  seems  to  the  woman  of 
to-day  a  sorry  waste  of  vitality.  She  is  the  very  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  one  unceasing  mother  whose  reckless  fertility 
ruined  her  mentally  and  physically  at  thirty,  who  had  no 
time  to  be  lovely  or  loving,  to  learn  the  art  of  life,  or  the 
joy  of  living.  The  daughter  of  this  generation  has  dis¬ 
covered  other  uses  for  her  womanhood,  things  that  con¬ 
serve  instead  of  exhaust,  that  are  intentional,  not  merely 
accidental.  She  does  not  despise  maternity,  as  is  so 
often  urged  against  her ;  but  the  cultivation  of  her 
intellect  has  enlarged  her  sense  of  human  responsibility. 
It  has  enabled  her  to  penetrate  to  the  core  of  truth, 
instead  of  being  content  with  the  husk  of  convention,  and 
already  she  has  seen  enough  to  make  her  recoil  with 
horror  from  the  heedless  motherhood  which  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  glory  of  the  instinctive  woman.  Such 
maternity  may  be  natural,  but  it  is  scarcely  civilized,  and 
to  call  it  divine  is  sheer  cant.  Yet  because  the  new 
woman  is  inclined  to  give  things  their  right  names,  and 
because  she  refrains  from  exercising  her  capacity  for 
rfibtherhood  to  the  utmost,  she  is  accused  of  inability 
and  unfitness  to  bear  children  at  all. 

Degenerate  at  least  she  is  not  either  in  mind  or  body. 
The  brain,  rescued  from  torpidity  and  filled  with  know¬ 
ledge,  will  become  her  son’s  by  inheritance,  as  well  as  the 
acute  perceptions  which  extended  sympathies  have  de¬ 
veloped.  Nor  can  she  be  found  guilty  of  having  culti¬ 
vated  her  intellect  at  the  expense  of  her  health.  Since 
the  doctrines  of  hygiene  have  been  preached  in  the  land, 
and  field  sports  have  taken  the  place  of  needlework  as  a 
recreation  for  girls,  the  average  Englishwoman  compares 
favourably  in  point,  of  physique  with  the  woman  of  any 
other  race  or  clime.  Never  has  she  been  so  sound  in 
wind  or  limb  as  she  is  to-day,  so  well  constituted  to  be 
the  mother  of  a  strong  and  sturdy  race.  But  she  has 
turned  the  calm  cold  light  of  criticism  upon  her  eternal 
mission,  as  upon  everything  else  in  the  universe.  She 
looks  out  over  the  land  upon  the  surging,  seething 
mass  of  humanity,  half  having  no  right  to  life  and 
who  must,  in  obedience  to  a  remorseless  law,  perish 
that  the  fittest  may  survive.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  she 
is  fearful  of  bearing  children,  who  will  merely  swell  the 
crowd  of  the  impotent,  foredoomed  to  failure  from  their 
birth  ?  For  the  first  time  since  her  creation  woman  has 
begun  to  doubt  the  morality  of  producing  children  under 
unfavourable  conditions  ;  children  who  lack  the  physical 
and  mental  stamina  to  wrest  success  from  an  adverse 
destiny,  or  the  fortune  to  buy  it  on  easy  terms.  Her 
experience  of  life  and  her  clearness  of  judgment  teach 
her  that,  if  she  has  neither  health  nor  wealth  to  give  her 
offspring,  morality  requires  her  to  go  childless  all  her 
days.  She  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  maternity 
is  just  as  much  a  luxury  for  the  robust  and  the  rich  as 
marriage  ought  to  be.  Neither  at  least  was  ever  in¬ 
tended  as  a  profession  for  the  unemployed.  If  either 
husband  or  wife,  or  both,  are  the  victims  of  disease  or 
poverty,  the  path  of  sterility  is  obviously  the  way  of 
righteousness.  Yet  even  in  this  age  of  enlightenment 
the  moral  obliquity  from  which  woman  has  suffered 
since  the  beginning  is  not  entirely  cured.  The  number 
of  those  who  have  found  the  courage  to  face  this  great 
problem,  and  to  divest  it  of  the  false  sentiment  which 
time  has  woven  round  it,  is  still  inconsiderable.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  yet  born  daily,  hourly,  into  this  overcrowded 
kingdom,  cast  like  human  flotsam  and  jetsam  to  drift 
in  the  under-currents  of  life  till  the  inevitable  disaster 
wrecks  them  on  the  quicksands  of  the  world  at  the 
inevitable  end. 

Even  the  modern  matron  has  only  taken  a  step  or  two 
on  the  right  road.  She  is  still  remote  from  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ancients,  having  as  yet  only  learnt  when 
to  abstain.  The  art  of  motherhood  is  still  unknown  to 
her  even  in  its  rudiments.  We  are  far  enough  from  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Greeks,  who  levied  a  fine  on  Archidamus, 
king  of  Sparta,  because  he  had  not  chosen  the  mother 


of  his  sons  with  wisdom.  We  prate  about  heredity,  but 
miss  its  message;  so  the  tainted  blood  and  the  crooked 
brain  are  transmitted  from  father  to  daughter,  from 
mother  to  son,  with  as  little  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  as  if  they  were  giving  their  children  dollies  or 
sugar-sticks.  Most  women  desire  beautiful  children, 
whose  beauty  will  enhance  their  own,  and  healthy 
children,  who  will  not  be  difficult  to  rear.  But  that 
both  depend  upon  her  care  of  her  physique  and  her 
choice  of  a  husband  rarely  occurs  to  her,  certainly  never 
influences  her  selection.  It  may  be  that  the  Greek 
theory  of  breeding  beauty  was  more  fantastic  than  prac¬ 
tical.  When  Galen  was  asked  by  an  ill-favoured  father 
how  to  prevent  his  progeny  from  inheriting  his  features, 
he  advised  him  to  surround  the  nuptial  chamber  with 
statues  of  Venus.  History  is  silent  as  to  the  result  of 
the  scheme,  but  the  germ  of  a  sublime  science,  as  yet 
undiscerned  and  unformulated,  lurks  in  the  old  idea. 
Woman  has  scarcely  yet  realized  that  she  is  responsible 
for  the  health  of  her  child,  and  that  to  propagate  disease 
by  the  exercise  of  her  maternal  function  is  a  sin.  That 
the  bequest  of  beauty  is  also  largely  an  act  of  volition 
is  the  suggestion  of  a  philosophy  too  transcendental  for 
feminine  acceptance  in  this  insensate  era. 

The  ancients  came,  nevertheless,  nearer  to  truth  in 
these  matters  than  we  have  yet  come.  The  dual  classi¬ 
fication  of  woman  as  the  divine  mistress  and  the  divine 
mother  expressed  an  appreciation  for  essential  diversities 
of  which  we  have  no  intimate  cognizance.  As  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mother  superseded  the  worship 
of  Venus,  the  children  of  the  goddess  still  yielded  her 
heart-service,  even  while  the  rest  of  the  sex  strove 
through  a  perpetual  maternity  to  live  up  to  the  ideal 
of  miraculous  motherhood  which  the  Church  raised  for 
their  example  and  edification.  And  in  these  latter  days, 
when  women  are  acquiring  more  or  less  the  courage  of 
their  convictions,  those  who  were  never  destined  by 
Nature  for  maternity  will  have  none  of  it.  Unfortunately 
for  the  future  of  the  race,  they  are  the  very  flower  of 
their  sex,  women  who  possess  that  beauty  which  Plato 
esteemed  as  the  supreme  good,  supplemented  by  an 
intellectual  arrogance  which  centralizes  the  vitality  and 
sterilizes  its  impulses.  To  the  woman  of  this  orchid¬ 
aceous  type  perfection,  not  propagation,  is  the  law  of 
being,  for  she  holds  that  beauty  is  an  end  in  itself  not 
to  be  bequeathed,  nor  transmuted,  nor  begotten.  For 
herself  and  her  generation  she  is  all-sufficient,  desiring 
only  a  single  meteoric  life,  barren  alike  of  ancestor  and 
offspring.  But  although  this  type  exists  and  endures, 
the  future  of  woman  lies  apart  from  it  in  an  exclusive 
and  responsible  maternity  that  gives  to  posterity  nothing 
but  its  best.  A  Woman  of  the  Day. 

A  REJOINDER. 

By  Lady  Jeune. 

OMANJ  as  the  mother,  represents  the  most  sacred 
idea  in  life.  No  greater  proof  of  the  sacredness 
of  that  position  is  needed  than  the  deep  disgrace  and 
stigma  which  rest  on  the  children  of  a  woman  who  has 
gone  wrong,  and  men  regard  the  purity  of  the  mother 
from  a  higher  point  than  even  that  of  the  wife.  The  sin 
which  wrecks  a  man’s  home  is  the  more  terrible  by 
reason  of  the  existence  of  children.  The  strong  instinct 
of  maternity  which  is  an  essential  part  of  women’s 
character  has  helped  to  keep  the  lives  of  women 
pure  and  clean  ;  and  the  welfare  of  the  home,  with 
its  varied  interests,  is  secured  by  the  mother’s  influ¬ 
ence,  which  is  the  real  bond  of  family  life.  Whilst 
religion  has  raised  the  status  of  women  to  a  peculiar 
sanctity,  it  is  only,  after  all,  one  influence,  though 
probably  the  most  powerful.  The  other  is  that  every 
woman  regards  the  position  of  motherhood  as  the  one 
ordained  for  her.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  in  these 
days  to  affirm  that  no  woman  knows  what  real  joy  is  till 
her  babe  is  laid  in  her  arms  ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  wer.e  a  plebiscite  possible  on  such  a  point  the 
majority  in  an  affirmatory  sense  would  be  overwhelming. 
It  is  the  fulfilment  of  her  life  and  of  her  existence  ;  desire, 
passion,  love,  everything  pales  before  the  flood  of  joy 
that  the  little  wailing  infant  awakens  in  its  mother’s 
heart.  How  strong  that  feeling  is  we  see  in  the  lives  of 
the  mothers  of  children  of  shame,  in  the  passionate,  tiger¬ 
like  affection  with  which  they  regard  the  creatures  whose 
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existence  is  a  disgrace  and  an  incubus,  as  well  as  in  the 
deep  overwhelming  sorrow  that  their  death  causes. 

Modern  thought  and  modern  ideas  may  tend  to 
make  women  regard  life  from  other  standpoints,  may 
weaken  the  longing  for  motherhood,  but  deep  down  in 
every  woman’s  heart,  if  we  care  to  analyze  it,  lies  the 
strong,  intense  longing  for  motherhood.  The  little  girl 
tending  her  doll  is  the  first  development  of  the  instinct, 
which  widens  and  deepens  till  its  fulfilment.  Long  ago 
women  had  no  compunction  in  avowing  this.  It  would 
be  useless  to  deny,  however,  that  to  a  certain  class  of 
women  the  pleasure  and  joys  of  maternity  offer  no 
attraction,  and  that  in  some  classes,  especially  among 
the  leisured,  the  size  of  the  family  is  diminishing  rapidly. 
The  time  when  ten  and  fifteen  were  no  uncommon 
number  of  children  is  long  past.  The  New  Woman,  in 
her  revolt  against  maternity,  tells  us  “that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  her  intellect  has  enlarged  her  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility,”  and  that  the  “  heedless  motherhood  ”  of  the  past 
is  a  thing  which  the  new-born  sense  of  responsibility 
causes  her  to  shrink  from.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
women  who  view  the  question  from  that  high  point  of 
'view,  but  I  venture  to  think  the  causes  of  their  absten¬ 
tion  are  less  ideal  and  more  unnatural.  Their  dislike 
of  bearing  children  does  not  make  them  abjure  marriage, 
though  marriage  gave  them  complete  independence,  but 
it  does  encourage  them  after  entering  the  “  holy  state  ” 
to  hold  themselves  free  from  its  highest  duty.  I  think, 
were  the  matter  divested  of  the  cant  which  underlies 
these  so-called  views  of  the  higher  morality,  that  the 
real  motives  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  modern 
life,  with  its  pleasures  and  perpetual  amusements,  does 
not  harmonize  with  the  claims  of  maternity.  A  woman 
during  the  time  that  she  bears  children  cannot  take  part 
in  the  life  going  on  around  her  except  at  risk  to  her 
health  and  that  of  her  child.  Formerly,  when  there  was 
some  feeling  of  sentiment  and  modesty  on  the  subject, 
women  could  not  go  out  or  live  in  society  while  they 
were  encezn/es,  and  the  seclusion  they  underwent  was 
very  irksome.  The  modern  woman  will  have  none  of 
this  restraint.  Where  there  is  a  name  and  position 
to  be  perpetuated  an  heir  must  be  produced,  but  after 
that  concession  to  popular  opinion  a  woman  does  not 
allow  any  further  claim  to  be  made  on  her.  Why 
should  she  give  up  her  youth,  her  pleasure,  lose  her 
figure,  forego  society,  in  fact,  become  only  the  mother 
of  her  husband’s  children,  when  such  a  sacrifice  is  neither 
expected  nor  appreciated  ?  The  real  fact  is,  that  women 
do  not  have  children  because  it  is  irksome  and  interferes 
with  their  amusements.  In  the  struggle  which  some 
women  may  wage  against  the  laws  of  Nature,  they  are 
sure  to  be  worsted,  and  are  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
fact.  The  only  justification  they  prefer  for  their  rebellion 
consists  in  an  endless  string  of  paradoxical  arguments 
which  are  neither  plausible  nor  true,  and  which  deceive 
no  one — not  even  themselves. 

“LE  PETIT  SAINTE-BEUVE.” 

HE  first  effort  of  the  modern  spirit,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  saw  clearly  enough,  was  a  critical  effort  ; 
but  the  poet  did  not  care  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
this  critical  effort,  and  he  misunderstood  its  range  and 
importance.  It  was  inevitable,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
modern  scientific  spirit  should  touch  literature  ;  inevit¬ 
able,  too,  that  as  soon  as  this  happened,  men  of  letters 
should  begin  to  revise  the  old  judgments,  to  classify 
the  great  writers  anew,  and  with  the  preoccupation  of 
the  scientific  canon.  Just  as  the  man  of  science  describes 
a  bird  of  exquisite  plumage  and  a  poisonous  snake  with 
the  same  impartial  exactitude,  and  classifies  them  both 
in  their  respective  genera,  interesting  himself  in  them 
simply  in  proportion  to  their  rarity  and  importance, 
without  giving  himself  the  trouble  to  think  especially  of 
their  beauty  or  ugliness,  so  the  man  of  letters  of  the  new 
time  seeks  to  criticize  his  forerunners  and  contem¬ 
poraries  according  to  the  originality  and  importance  of 
their  work,  without  troubling  the  question  with  his  own 
personal  standard  of  taste.  The  first  of  the  critics  who 
thus  aimed  at  objectivity  was  Goethe,  and  he  may  stand 
as  the  greatest  of  them.  He  did  not  like  Schiller’s  work, 
hated,  indeed,  the  faults  of  construction  in  it,  and  saw 
beyond  its  rhetoric;  but,  nevertheless,  he  recognized 
Schiller’s  value  to  Germans  and  his  place  in  German 


literature,  and  he  obtained  for  him  that  professorship  of 
history  at  Jena  which  gave  Schiller  leisured  ease,  and 
with  it  the  opportunity  of  doing  his  best  work.  He  did 
more  than  this.  Although  Schiller  showed  him  little 
courtesy  or  encouragement,  he  cultivated  his  friend¬ 
ship,  persuaded  him  to  undertake  the  “Wilhelm  Tell,” 
and  placed  at  his  disposal  all  the  studies  he  himself  had 
made  with  the  object  of  treating  the  same  subject.  There 
is  something  kingly  in  Goethe’s  impartial  kindness,  and 
if  in  extreme  old  age  he  misjudged  Heine  and  felt  no  in¬ 
terest  in  the  tongue-tied  Jewish  lad,  this  solitary  mistake 
cannot  be  held  to  have  deprived  him  of  his  place  as  the 
greatest  of  modern  critics.  It  was  like  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  to  have  mistaken  this  critical  effort  for  the  chief 
effort  of  modern  literature.  He  went  so  far  as  to  try  to 
regard  poetry  itself  and  creative  work  as  a  criticism  of 
life,  but,  perhaps,  it  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the 
•critical  spirit  has  effected  an  even  greater  transforma¬ 
tion  in  the  creative  work  of  our  century  than  it  has 
effected  in  criticism.  In  both  cases  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  new  feeling  has  been  the  same  :  creative 
writers  in  verse  and  prose  have  tried  to  render  life  as  it 
is  with  an  impartiality  and  detachment  which  has  been 
as  productive  of  masterpieces  as  any  movement  in  the 
history  of  art. 

We  have  talked  at  this  length  about  the  scientific 
spirit  in  criticism  and  literature  because  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  critic  who  lived  and  worked  at  the  flood-tide  of 
the  new  influence,  and  yet  who  managed  to  misunder¬ 
stand  it  all  his  days.  Sainte-Beuve  is  currently  spoken  of 
as  a  great  man.  There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  he  was  among  the  great  critics,  or,  indeed, 
the  greatest  of  all.  But  a  little  reflection  will  show  us  the 
absurdity  of  these  extravagant  estimates.  It  will  be 
seen  that  his  place  is  with  the  Leigh  Hunts  and  the 
Hazlitts  rather  than  with  the  Goethes  and  the  De 
Goncourts,  or  even  the  Lessings.  To  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  not  read  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  original,  we  can 
recommend  a  book  containing  some  of  his  “Select 
Essays,”  which  is  translated  by  A.  J.  Bullen  and  published 
by  Edward  Arnold.  These  select  essays  give  us  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  writings  upon  English  literature,  with  one  or 
two  papers,  such  as  “What  is  a  Classic?”  which  con¬ 
cern  literature  in  the  abstract,  and  which  may,  there¬ 
fore,  be  disregarded.  But  the  mere  titles  of  his  essays 
on  English  literature  show  us  a  good  deal  of  Sainte- 
Beuve.  Here  they  are  :  “Letters  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
to  His  Son  ” ;  three  articles  on  William  Cowper, 
two  on  Gibbon,  one  on  Grote  ;  a  note  on  the  relations 
of  Bonstetten  with  Gray  ;  and  three  long  papers  on  M. 
Taine’s  “History  of  English  Literature.”  Surely  these 
are  the  subjects  that  a  certain  sort  of  amateur  might 
be  expected  to  choose  if  he  wished  to  pretend  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  literature  without  the  trouble  of  studying 
it.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  Sainte-Beuve’s  real  busi¬ 
ness  was  with  French  and  not  with  English  literature, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  commended  for  taking  up  English 
writers  at  all.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  moment  to  point  out 
that  the  instant  he  touches  English  literature  he  displays  a 
peculiar  narrowness.  If  we  look  a  little  closer  we  shall 
see  this  impression  deepened.  He  writes  eighty  pages 
about  the  amiable  Cowper  :  he  transcribes  his  whole 
hymn,  “  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way”;  he  tells  us 
about  the  hares  ;  he  devotes  pages  to  the  ballad  of 
Gilpin  ;  till  we  are  fain  to  decide  that  Cowper  did  not 
deserve  such  a  detailed  examination.  Similarly,  in  the 
eighty  pages  given  to  Taine’s  “  History  of  English 
Literature,”  Sainte-Beuve  gives  twenty  or  thirty  to 
Pope,  and  not  quite  a  page  of  meaningless  twaddle  to 
Shakespeare.  This  is  not  how  the  big  critics  work. 
They  concern  themselves  with  the  greatest ;  Lessing 
takes  Virgil  and  the  “  Laocoon,”  and  Goethe  “  Ham¬ 
let,”  to  mention  two  out  of  many  instances  that  might 
be  given.  The  impression  we  get  from  Sainte-Beuve’s 
essays  on  English  literature  is  sufficiently  definite  :  we 
picture  him  to  ourselves  as  a  pretentious  little  sciolist,  with 
an  amiable  weakness  for  that  so-called  classic  school  of 
literature  whose  chief  exponents  were  Pope  and  Boileau. 
And  those  who  remember  his  essay  on  Goethe  will 
scarcely  deny  the  truth  of  this  judgment ;  his  amiable 
pretence  of  understanding  German  literature  was  just 
as  unconvincing  as  his  assumption  of  understanding 
English  literature.  His  allusions  to  classic  writers  are 
scarcely  happier ;  commonplace  and  superficial,  they 
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testify  to  the  receptivity  of  mediocrity.  But,  after  all,  a 
man  is  to  be  judged  by  his  best  work  and  not  by  his 
worst.  Let  us  take  Sainte-Beuve,  therefore,  at  his  best 
and  see  what  he  did  in  French  literature. 

In  what  we  have  said  of  Goethe  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  we  have  given  our  notion  of  what  the  critic 
should  try  to  do  :  he  should  describe  and  judge  as 
dispassionately  as  the  naturalist  describes  and  classifies, 
for  the  critic’s  aim  should  be  to  forestall  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  future.  Accordingly,  he  will  trouble 
I  himself  but  little  with  the  ephemeral  writers  ;  those 
who  go  the  primrose  way  to  oblivion  he  can  afford  to 
disregard.  But  the  three  or  four  great  ones  whom  it 
may  be  his  good  fortune  to  meet  he  will  strive  to  give 
enduring  record  of.  Like  men  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  he  will  seize  the  distinguishing  qualities 
of  the  great  man,  whether  they  be  vicious  or  virtuous, 
pleasing  or  displeasing,  and  strive  to  render  them  ade¬ 
quately.  He  knows  well  that  about  the  great  ones  he 
mpst  make  no  mistake.  His  fame,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  depends  on  his  treatment  of  them.  What  can  it 
profit  him  to  describe  and  classify  fifty  ephemeridae  per¬ 
fectly  ?  They  will  be  forgotten,  and  their  critic  with  them. 
It  is  from  Johnson’s  giant  shoulders  that  little  Boswell 
overlooks  the  rising  tide  of  oblivion.  How  then,  we  must 
ask,  did  Sainte-Beuve  judge  the  great  ones  of  his  time? 
It  will  not  be  contended,  we  imagine,  by  his  warmest 
admirer  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  revised  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  past,  who  altered  in  somewhat  the  world’s 
opinion  of  the  great  and  established  reputations.  No,  he 
must  be  judged  as  living  and  working  in  Paris  between 
1830  and  1870.  Now  in  that  time  incomparably  the 
greatest  of  French  writers  were  Victor  Hugo  and 
Balzac,  Flaubert  and  Baudelaire,  and  the  most  power¬ 
ful  new  influences  which  he  might  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  had  he  had  any  sympathetic  faculty  were 
Turgenieff  and  the  Goncourts.  Though  he  met  Turge- 
nieff  and  the  De  Goncourts  at  Magny’s  dinners,  Sainte- 
Beuve  could  have  been  pardoned  for  not  understanding 
them  ;  but  of  six  or  seven  opportunities  he  would  then 
have  lost  two,  and,  in  order  to  make  up  for  this  shameful 
obtuseness,  he  would  have  to  show  himself  exquisitely 
right  in  regard  to  Flaubert  and  Hugo,  Baudelaire  and 
Balzac.  But  it  is  just  in  regard  to  these  who  were 
then  climbing  up  the  firmament  to  take  their  place  as 
fixed  stars  for  ever  that  Sainte-Beuve  showed  total  blind¬ 
ness  ;  that  is  why  we  call  him  le  petit  Sainte-Beuve — we 
owe  the  phrase  to  Balzac.  He  will  write  very  gracefully 
and  prettily  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  or  Adrienne  Lecouv- 
reur,  or  Madame  de  Sevign^,  or  Madame  Rdcamier,  or 
George  Sand,  or  Madame  de  Maintenon,  or  the  Sophie  of 
Mirabeau — for  there  is  a  slight  touch  oi gauloiserie  in  this 
estimable  little  gentleman  who  believed  that  genius  and 
respectability  were  almost  interchangeable  terms.  He 
has  written  creditable  essays  upon  the  half-lights  of 
literature  such  as  Chateaubriand  and  Joubert,  Mar- 
montel  and  Bossuet,  and  a  hundred  others,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  one  only  wishes  to  have  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with.  But  in  all  his  sixty  or  seventy 
volumes  (he  wrote  nearly  twice  as  much  even  as 
Voltaire)  he  has  never  revised  happily  or  with  distinc¬ 
tion  the  traditional  estimate  of  a  great  man,  nor  has  he 
ever  made  a  discovery  comparable  to  the  discovery  made 
by  the  De  Goncourts  of  the  French  school  of  eighteenth- 
century  painters.  In  his  work,  as  in  his  life,  he  missed 
the  great  men.  He  has  written  about  Jules  Janin,  but 
he  forgot  to  write  of  Jules  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt, 
or  of  Turgenieff,  and  the  little  he  wrote  of  Baudelaire 
he  had  better  have  left  unwritten.  He  dismisses  him 
incidentally  as  “  tr6s  raffing,  tr6s  corrumpu  A  dessein 
et  par  recherche  d’art.”  And  his  whole  theory  of  life 
and  of  criticism  is  contained  in  one  passage  of  the 
letter  he  addressed  to  Baudelaire,  and  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  reproduce  here  : 

“  .  .  .  Vous  vous  etes  dit,  j’imagine  ;  ‘  Eh  bien  !  j’en 
trouverai  encore  de  la  podsie,  et  j’en  trouverai  1&  011  nul 
ne  s’^tait  avisd  de  la  cueillir  et  de  l’exprimer.’  Et 
vous  avez  pris  l’enfer,  vous  vous  etes  fait  diable  ;  vous 
avez  voulu  arracher  leurs  secrets  aux  demons  de  la  nuit, 

.  .  .  vous  dites  quelque  part  .  .  . 

Dans  la  brute  assoupie  un  ange  se  reveille  ! 

C’est  cet  ange  que  j’invoque  en  vous  et  qu’il  faut  cultiver. 
Que  si  vous  l’eussiez  fait  intervenir  un  peu  plus  souvent, 
en  deux  ou  trois  endroits  bien  distincts,  cela  eut  suffi 


pour  que  votre  pensde  se  dfigageat,  pour  que  tons  ces 
reves  du  mal  .  .  .  parussent  dans  leur  vrai  jour,  c’est- 
;\-dire  disperses  d^j,\  et  prets  k  s’enfuir  devant  la 
lumi^re.” 

His  judgment  as  a  critic  is  always  a  personal  one.  He 
is  perpetually  blaming  the  great  writers,  not  for  what 
they  did  but  for  what  they  very  wisely  omitted  to  do.  As 
he  asks  Baudelaire,  who  paints  doubts  and  despairs,  for 
angels,  so  he  asks  Victor  Hugo,  when  criticizing  his 
“Notre  Dame,”  for  a  vision  of  pity:  “II  manque  un 
jour  celeste  k  cette  cathfidrale  sainte.”  Now  Hugo 
could  have  given  the  pity  had  he  wanted  to,  as  he  has 
shown  in  numberless  passages  of  divine  poetry,  but 
Sainte-Beuve  wants  the  pity  here  where  it  would  be 
totally  out  of  place,  or,  at  least,  where  it  would  not  be 
in  accord  with  Hugo’s  design.  At  the  very  beginning 
of  the  book  Hugo  tells  us  that  necessity  is  going  to  be 
the  theme  of  it— that  ceci  tnera  cela — but  Sainte-Beuve 
will  not  have  it  so.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  say  of 
him  that  he  has  devoted  five  or  six  times  as 
many  pages  to  Chateaubriand  as  he  has  accorded 
to  Hugo,  and  still  he  did  his  little  best  to  appre¬ 
ciate  Hugo  correctly,  whereas  he  seems  to  have  set 
himself  deliberately  to  underrate  Flaubert  and  vilify 
Balzac.  And  these  are  the  faults  that  can  never  be  for¬ 
given  him.  He  sees  nothing  in  the  “  Madame  Bovary  ” 
but  that  the  surgeon’s  son  is  using  a  pen  as  his  father 
used  the  scalpel.  He  never  seems  to  imagine  that  this 
implacable  impartiality  is  to  be  the  chief  mark  of  modern 
literature.  Every  one  remembers  his  quarrel  with 
Balzac  :  how  he  sneered  at  him  for  calling  himself  De 
Balzac,  and  how  he  found  faults  in  the  “  Eugenie 
Grandet  ”  that  did  not  exist  in  that  masterpiece.  We 
shall  perhaps  tell  the  tale  of  how  he  treated  Balzac  at 
greater  length  when  we  deal  with  Balzac  himself ;  but 
for  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  spoke  of  him 
as  “a  talent,”  and  deliberately  compared  him  to  Prosper 
Mdrimde,  to  George  Sand,  and  even  to  Eugene  Sue,  and 
this  in  an  article  which  he  wrote  with  all  deliberation 
when  Balzac’s  work  was  finished,  and  when  all  France 
was  mourning  his  death.  Well,  Balzac  has  avenged  him¬ 
self:  “  I  will  transfix  him  with  my  pen,”  he  once  wrote, 
“this  little  Sainte-Beuve.”  And,  true  enough,  there  the 
little  gentleman  buzzes  still,  scarcely  worthy  of  a  detailed 
description. 

RECENT  CONCERTS.  • 

SURELY,  of  all  them  that  play  upon  the  violin, 
Sarasate  is  the  greatest  giver  of  joy  and  the  only 
worker  of  miracles.  Burmester  does  astonishing  feats, 
and  we  all  admire  the  daring,  energy,  swiftness,  and 
strength,  knowing  full  well  that,  granted  some  rare  but 
easily  understood  intellectual  and  physical  gifts,  his 
enormous  technique  is  of  the  sort  that  issues  quite  un- 
miraculously  out  of  long  and  patient  study.  Joachim’s 
gifts,  too,  are  comprehensible  enough,  and  we  reverence 
that  splendid  interpretative  power,  or  are  deeply  moved 
by  the  poignant  human  accent  of  his  best  playing,  feel¬ 
ing  sure  that  neither  is  there  here  anything  magical. 
But  Sarasate  evokes  a  miracle  every  time  he  draws  his 
bow  across  the  strings,  for  that  tone  of  his  is  certainlv 
nothing  that  may  be  attained  by  study  or  imitation,  but 
a  new  creation,  like  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land.  His  accuracy  of  intonation  is  marvellous,  just  as 
Burmester’s  is  marvellous  when  Burmester  is  at  his 
best  ;  his  phrasing  is  perfect,  just  as  Lady'  Halle’s  is 
perfect  when  Lady  Halle  is  at  her  best  ;  and  the  one 
thing  Sarasate  has  entirely  to  himself  is  that  incredible 
beauty  of  tone.  When  you  try  to  give  your  impressions 
of  it,  you  are  either  driven  on  the  one  hand  to  idle  inex¬ 
pressiveness  or  on  the  other  to  a  series  of  extravagant  and 
contradictory  images.  At  first  it  baffles  yrou  by  reason 
of  its  apparent  simplicity,  the  simplicity  that  veils  the 
complexity  of  the  finished  art.  You  exhaust  the  stock 
terms  that  serve  to  express  delight,  and  then,  realizing 
that  you  have  said  nothing  to  the  purpose,  you  call  in 
analysis,  which  reveals  the  fact  that  the  simplicity  that 
baffles  you  is  compacted  of  a  number  of  seemingly  incom¬ 
patible  qualities,  plus  a  quality  that  constantly  eludes 
you.  First  there  is  its  silver  purity,  and  in  opposition 
to  that,  a  voluptuous  richness  of  glowing  colour.  Its 
brilliance  makes  you  think  of  the  hard  gleam  of  splendid 
things  elaborately  wrought  in  precious  metals,  and  yet 
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you  are  conscious  that  the  silver  and  gold  of  which 
Sarasate’s  tone  reminds  you  is  flexile,  you  might  say  fluid, 
liquid  silver  and  liquid  gold.  It  is  sweet,  and  it  is 
penetrated  by  a  subtle  acid  that  prevents  it  ever  cloying. 
Above  all,  there  remains  that  elusive  something  in  which 
the  other  mutually  destructive  elements  are,  as  it  were, 
dissolved  and  presented  to  you  as  a  complete  thing,  the 
most  natural,  most  inevitable  thing  in  the  world.  And 
so  one  might  go  on,  seeking,  but  seeking  in  vain, 
for  the  phrase  that  defines  the  essential  quality  of 
Sarasate’s  tone.  It  is  unique,  magical ;  and  like  the 
picturesque  effects  of  nature,  it  is  indefinable,  and  seems 
to  an  extent  to  reflect  your  own  mood.  And  Sarasate’s 
tone  is  always  Sarasate’s  tone,  whether  he  holds  long- 
breathed  notes,  or  sends  out  thin  streams  of  rapid 
staccatos,  or  tears  up  and  down  the  finger-board  in 
scales  or  arpeggios  :  always  Sarasate’s,  always  miracu¬ 
lously  beautiful,  always  indescribable.  His  playing  is 
as  hard  to  classify  as  his  tone.  Take,  for  instance,  his 
version  of  Bach’s  A  major  sonata,  which  he  gave  us  last 
Saturday.  To  describe  such  a  personal,  coloured, 
mobile  conception  as  classical  would  be  absurd  ;  but  if 
one  tries  to  think  of  it  as  romantic,  was  it  not  wonder¬ 
fully  restrained,  poised,  consistent?  Anything  less  like 
the  classical  playing  of  Joachim  cannot  be  thought  of, 
for  Sarasate  made  no  attempt  to  interpret  the  composer  ; 
yet,  seemingly  in  obedience  to  some  secret  law  of  his 
own  being,  having  started  true  to  Bach,  he  remained 
true,  and  became  quite  as  genuinely  classical  as  Joachim 
in  his  severest  mood.  With  Sarasate  high  technique 
is  the  servant  of  poetic  feeling,  and  the  feeling  is  the 
feeling  of  Sarasate,  not  of  the  composer  he  plays  ;  but 
his  moods  are  so  curiously  ordered,  so  oddly  logical, 
that  if  the  right  mood  happens  to  be  on  him  when  he 
commences,  no  avowed  interpreter  can  interpret  some 
things  half  so  well.  Some  things,  I  say,  for  he  has  his 
limitations.  He  lacks  the  humanity,  and  the  sympathy 
with  humanity,  necessary  to  understand  Beethoven  ; 
and  to  hear  him  play  the  “  Kreutzer  ”  is  to  suffer  all  the 
woes  of  purgatory.  In  Burmester  there  is  no  trait  that 
you  would  not,  rightly  or  wrongly,  set  down  to  the  father 
who  begot  him,  or  the  mother  who  bore  him,  and  of 
Joachim  one  may  say  the  same :  both  are  intensely 
human.  But  there  seems  something  unhuman  and  elfish 
in  Sarasate,  so  that  one  is  inclined  to  look  upon  him  as 
a  fairy  changeling.  He  does  odd,  freakish  things,  of  a 
sort  that  may  possibly  be  learnt  in  fairyland,  but  which 
no  respectable  parents  would  teach  or  encourage.  He 
cannot  be  classified.  The  basis  of  his  artistic  person¬ 
ality  is  an  abnormal  Oriental  susceptibility  to  sensuous 
loveliness  of  colour,  whether  it  comesas  light  to  the  eye 
or  as  sound  to  the  ear,  and  this,  I  suppose,  he  may  have 
inherited  with  his  Jewish  blood.  But  through  what 
experiences  he  has  passed,  what  influences  have  played 
upon  him,  that  in  the  result  he  is  the  most  complex  and 
unaccountable  personality  of  this  generation,  the  most 
wayward,  and  the  most  logical  in  his  waywardness,  are 
questions  I  should  no  more  like  to  answer  than  I  should 
like  to  explain  how  it  is  that,  though  he  stands  quietly  and 
perfectly  at  his  ease  on  the  platform,  he  never  fails  to 
give  the  impression  of  the  passionate,  untamed,  and  un- 
tameable  artist,  ready  at  any  moment  to  break  out  into 
the  mere  gipsy.  But  there  he  is  :  emphatically  the  most 
interesting  violinist  of  the  day ;  not  human  enough  to  play 
Beethoven,  but  in  whatever  else  he  takes  in  hand,  the  most 
invariably  delightful  of  all  them  that  play  upon  the  violin. 

Student’s  concerts  are  not,  as  a  rule,  exhilarating 
functions,  though  I  still  remember  with  a  degree  of 
pleasure  one  given  some  months  ago  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  which,  I  believe,  I  noticed  in  this  column. 
That  memory,  presumably,  tempted  me  into  St.  James’s 
Hall  the  other  afternoon,  when  the  students  of  the 
London  Academy  were  busy.  To  any  one  interested  in 
the  rising  generation  the  concert  was  well  worth  listening 
to.  To  begin  with,  the  orchestra  was  excellent.  Under 
the  skilfui  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Pollitzer,  it  grappled 
successfully  with  Mendelssohn’s  “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  ”  overture,  and  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  ; 
and  after  such  ambitious  work  simply  snapped  its 
youthful  fingers  at  the  accompaniments  to  concertos  by 
Beethoven,  Rubinstein,  and  Saint-Saens,  and  songs  by 
Verdi,  Bellini,  and  Mozart.  Of  the  piano  students, 
Miss  Kate  Bruckshaw  seemed  the  most  finished,  and 
Harold  Samuel  the  most  promising.  At  the  same  time 


I  should  not  care  to  take  my  oath  that  Harold  Samuel 
will  be,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  any  better  a  pianist 
than  Miss  Bruckshaw  is  now.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  he  promises  very  well  indeed,  and  has  strength  of 
a  degree  which  it  is  not  Miss  Bruckshaw’s  fault  that  she 
does  not  possess.  Mr.  Pollitzer  is  generally  known  as 
the  best  violin  teacher  in  London,  and  therefore  it  did 
not  surprise  me  to  find  in  his  pupil,  Miss  Stella  Fraser,  a 
finished  player  who  only  needs  strength,  practice,  and 
confidence  to  make  quite  a  name  for  herself.  Of  the 
singers,  Miss  Calkin  has  a  rather  thin  voice  of  decidedly 
pleasant  quality,  and  she  can  do  the  elaborate  bravuras 
of  Bellini  so  finely  that  she  must  really  leave  them  off 
and  henceforth  sing  a  nobler  quality  of  music ;  Mr.  Loder’s 
voice  is  pleasant,  too,  and  his  style  genial,  and  Miss 
Alice  Sinclair  sang  so  much  of  Weber’s  “  Softly  Sighs  ” 
as  I  was  able  to  stay  for,  with  unusual  refinement  of 
taste.  Altogether  a  most  creditable  concert,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  see  part  of  the  daily  Press  overlooked  in  the 
hurry  of  a  crowded  season. 

Professor  Stanford’s  new  concerto,  played  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Borwick  at  the  last  Richter  concert,  is  a  great 
work,  assuredly  a  very  great  work.  It  contains  clouds 
of  arpeggios,  miles  of  scales,  tons  of  chords,  and  a 
whole  Czerny  study  as  a  cadenza.  As  the  first  move¬ 
ment  is  an  Allegro  commodo,  the  second  an  Adagio 
molto,  and  the  finale  an  Allegro  assai  e  giocoso,  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  the  work  is  really  a  very  great  one 
indeed.  Tschaikowsky’s  Sixth  Symphony,  played  earlier 
in  the  same  concert,  is  of  course  not  to  be  compared 
with  Stanford’s  masterpiece,  but  it  has  its  good  points. 
It  is  pure  colour,  gorgeous,  sometimes  glaring,  but 
generally  harmonious,  and  though  the  work  is  long 
one  follows  with  interest  and  pleasure  throughout. 
The  colour  is  not  so  much  Russian,  as  the  “new” 
Russian  school  uses  the  word,  as  Oriental ;  but  the 
freedom  and  novelty  of  form  is  so  characteristically 
Russian  that  it  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  enthusiastic 
“new”  Russians  look  upon  Tschaikowsky  as  a  kind  of  mild 
traitor  who  forsook  the  cause  of  creating  a  truly  Russian 
school  to  become  a  classical  reactionary.  Richter  was 
at  his  very  best  in  conducting  the  symphony.  Whether 
the  composer  would  have  regarded  the  rendering  as  an 
ideal  one  is  a  question,  but  certainly  the  method  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  work  to  the  English  in  a  tame  condition  with 
its  hair  well  combed,  ensured  it  a  favourable  reception, 
though  Richter  did  not  carry  the  process  so  far  as  Sir 
A.  Mackenzie  did  last  year  at  the  Philharmonic  perform¬ 
ance.  Which  reminds  me  that  at  the  last  Philharmonic 
concert  Dr.  Parry  conducted  a  new  version  of  his  old 
symphony  in  F.  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  kind  of  thing  he 
writes  on  a  blackboard  when  he  is  teaching  composition 
to  the  hopeful  youth  that  attend  the  Royal  College  ;  and 
if  that  is  so,  one  need  not  wonder  why  it  was  put  on  a 
Philharmonic  programme.  By  the  way,  those  of  us  who 
say  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  does  nothing  for  music 
must  now  retract.  The  directors  have  begged  those 
who  sit  in  the  stalls  to  come  always  in  evening  dress. 
That  is  right,  for  to  listen  to  Beethoven,  to  say  nothing 
of  Parry,  in  anything  less  than  evening  dress,  is  improper 
and  dishonours  those  great  composers.  |  J.  F.  R. 

TWO  PLAYS. 

“  Macaire.”  A  melodramatic  farce  in  three  acts,  by 
William  Ernest  Henley  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
In  the  New  Review,  June,  1895. 

“La  Femme  de  Claude.”  By  Alexandre  Dumas  fils. 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  5  June,  1895. 

I  SEE  that  Mr.  William  Henley  has  just  published  in 
the  New  Review  the  version  of  “  Robert  Macaire” 
which  he  made  in  collaboration  with  the  late  R.  L. 
Stevenson.  I  read  the  work  myself  for  the  first  time 
before  the  revival  of  the  old  version  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  ;  and  it  has  always  struck  me  as  a  pat  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  divorce  of  the  stage  from  literature  that  we 
should  have  had,  on  the  one  hand,  a  famous  writer  ot 
fiction  collaborating  with  a  born  master  of  verse  to 
rescue  a  famous  old  harlequinade  from  obsolescence, 
and,  on  the  other,  a  revival  of  this  harlequinade  by 
our  leading  actor  managing  our  leading  theatre  ;  yet 
that  there  was  no  thought  of  combining  the  two 
opportunities,  the  revival  at  the  theatre  proceeding 
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contentedly  with  the  old  cheap  and  common  dialogue, 
written  originally  with  the  idea  that  the  play  was  a 
serious  blood-and-thunder  melodrama,  whilst  the  new 
version  circulated  quietly  in  private  as  a  booklet,  and 
finally  appears  as  a  magazine  contribution.  It  is  a  pity 
that  Mr.  Henley  could  not  very  well  print  the  old  version 
in  his  Review  side  by  side  with  the  new,  in  order  to 
show,  not  only  that  the  old  is  quite  unreadable,  and 
the  new  so  wittily  and  whimsically  turned  that  every 
phrase  tickles,  but  that  even  the  stage  technique 
of  the  new  is  hugely  superior  to  that  of  the  old. 
Instead  of  two  elaborate  scenes,  causing  a  long 
interval  which  a  harlequinade  will  not  bear,  and  entail¬ 
ing  extra  labour  and  expense,  there  is  one  scene  all 
through,  enabling  the  curtain  to  be  dropped  for  a 
•moment  to  point  the  situations  and  express  convention¬ 
ally  the  change  from  morning  to  bedtime,  and  from 
bedtime  to  murder-time,  without  perceptibly  breaking 
the  continuity  of  the  extravaganza.  The  incongruous 
relics  of  the  original  folly  of  the  author  are  swept  away, 
and  the  whole  brought  into  the  vein  of  the  fantastic 
variation  by  which  Lemaitre  rescued  the  theme  from 
■obscurity.  The  effective  situations  are  preserved  and 
improved  ;  Macaire  retains  all  his  old  business  except 
the  creaking  snuff-box,  in  exchange  for  which  he 
acquires  an  epigrammatic  philosophy  expressed  in  lines 
which  a  distinguished  actorneednotbeashamed  to  speak ; 
the  ridiculous  long-lost  wife  disappears  ;  the  gendarme 
and  the  innkeeper  become  amusing  ;  the  murder  has 
the  true  touch  of  nightmare:  in  short,  the  two  “literary 
men”  have  beaten  the  bungling  stage  “author”  at  his 
■own  craft  in  every  point ;  outwritten  him,  outwitted 
him,  outstaged  him,  and  erased  him  from  all  future 
possibility  in  the  eyes  of  every  person  of  ordinary  culture 
•and  intelligence  who  makes  the  comparison.  And  yet 
I  have  a  grim  conviction  that  actors  will  feel 
a  mysterious  “suitability  to  the  stage”  in  the  old 
version  which  is  missing  in  the  new.  This  divina¬ 
tion  of  mine  is  not  due  to  my  unaided  insight  and 
sympathy,  but  to  the  fact  that  my  education  as  a  critic 
has  not  been  confined  to  West  End  theatres.  I  remember 
finding  myself  one  evening  in  the  Whitechapel  Road 
with  a  company  of  active-minded  people,  including  two 
well-known  ladies  of  distinguished  attainments  in  oratory 
and  poetry,  and  a  few  gentlemen  addicted,  like  myself, 
to  art,  literature,  and  politics.  Presently  we  came  upon 
a  specimen  of  the  humblest  sort  of  theatre — a  “penny 
gaff”  ;  and  as  none  of  us  had  ever  been  in  one,  and  we 
were  all  intelligent  enough  to  desire  to  see  the  drama  of 
to-day  with  its  adventitious  trappings  stripped  off,  we 
went  in,  raising  the  receipts  at  the  box-office  (so  to 
•speak)  to  such  an  extent  that  the  performance,  which 
had  been  “just  going  to  begin  ”  for  half  an  hour  or  so, 
actually  did  begin.  First,  however,  the  leading  lady, 
who  divided  her  attention  between  the  stage  and  her 
baby,  which  was  tucked  into  the  box-seat  of  the 
•orchestra  (an  old-fashioned  street  organ  placed  close  to 
the  door),  responded  to  a  certain  kindly  interest  on  the 
part  of  our  poetess  in  the  baby  by  asking  her  to  warn 
“her  gentleman”  to  cover  up  his  watch  chain,  as 
many  of  the  other  gentlemen  were  “very  forgetful.” 
The  drama  proved  intolerable,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  complicated  by  an  optical  illusion,  of  the  Pepper’s 
Ghost  order,  turned  on  and  off  at  random  or  at  the 
caprice  of  a  prompter  who  was  no  doubt  drunk  ;  so, 
as  insect  life  abounded  in  the  auditorium,  we  did  not 
wait  for  the  end.  But  in  the  fifteen  minutes  we 
spent  in  that  gaff,  I  saw  the  origin  of  all  the  associations 
which  the  old  actor  still  misses  in  the  literary  man.  The 
conception  of  theatrical  art  as  the  exploitation  of  popular 
superstition  and  ignorance,  as  the  thrilling  of  poor 
bumpkins  with  ghosts  and  blood,  exciting  them  with 
blows  and  stabs,  duping  them  with  tawdry  affectations 
of  rank  and  rhetoric,  thriving  parasitically  on  their  moral 
diseases  instead  of  purging  their  souls  and  refining  their 
senses  :  this  is  the  tradition  that  the  theatre  finds  it  so 
bard  to  get  away  from.  This  is  why  you  have  one  ver¬ 
sion  of  “  Macaire  ”  in  the  New  Review  and  the  other  at 
the  Lyceum — why  an  artist  of  the  rank  of  Coquelin 
informs  his  interviewers  that  there  is  no  author  who 
understands  the  stage  like  the  author  of  “  La  Tosca” — 
why  an  actor  so  highly  respected  as  Mr.  Hare  produced 
that  genteel  edition  of  the  Whitechapel  Road  drama  at 
the  Garrick  Theatre  without  the  least  scruple — why,  too, 


so  many  fairly  intelligent  and  reasonable  people  regard 
a  visit  to  the  theatre  as  an  offence  against  morality,  and 
others,  who  go  to  the  theatre  themselves,  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  a  clergyman  can  fitly  be  seen  there. 

“  Macaire,”  then,  looked  at  ir>  *his  light,  immediately 
betrays  innumerable  deficiencies.  The  authors  have 
brought  a  policeman  on  the  stage  without  any  sense  of 
the  audience’s  fear  of  a  policeman  and  dreadful  joy  in 
seeing  some  one  else  arrested  ;  they  have  introduced  a 
nobleman  without  allowing  his  rank  to  strike  at  our 
servility  or  his  gold  at  our  envy  ;  they  have,  with  the 
insensibility  of  men  who  have  never  been  hungry, 
brought  wine  and  choice  dishes  on  the  stage  without 
knowing  their  value  when  flourished  properly  in  the 
faces  of  needy  men  ;  they  have  passed  unconsciously 
over  the  “love”  interest,  forgetting  that  half  the 
popular  use  of  the  boards  is  as  a  pedestal  on  which  to  set 
a  well-painted,  well-dressed  woman  in  a  strong  light,  to 
please  the  man  who  is  tired  of  the  mother  of  sorrows 
and  drudgery  at  home  ;  and  they  have  put  murder  on 
the  stage  without  calculating  on  the  fact  that  murder  is 
only  a  forbidden  joy  to  people  who  know  no  other 
reasons  than  the  gallows  and  the  sixth  commandment 
for  not  killing  those  whom  they  hate  or  whose  property 
they  covet.  When  the  manager  says  of  a  play,  “It  is 
not  suited  to  the  stage,”  and  the  critic  wh^  has  been 
long  enough  at  his  profession  to  pick  up  the  managerial 
point  of  view  follows  with  his  “  Ce  ri est pas  du  theatre 
that  is  fundamentally  what  they  both  mean,  though 
superficially  the  matter  may  have  a  very  different  air. 
And  it  is  because  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Henley  substituted 
for  the  low  cunning  and  the  cynical  experience  which 
makes  effective  melodramas  out  of  such  calculations, 
the  higher  qualities  of  wit,  imagination,  romance,  and 
humour,  applied  with  a  literary  workmanship  which  is 
at  once  curiously  skilful  and  carelessly  happy,  that  even 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  dared  not  rise  to  their  level. 

Now  that  the  collaboration  of  the  authors  of 
“Macaire”  is  broken  up  by  the  death  of  Stevenson, 
who  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  have  got  on  without 
the  managers  rather  better  than  the  managers  have  got 
on  without  him,  one  wonders  whether  Mr.  Henley  will 
carry  on  the  business  alone.  The  charm  of  the  pair  was 
their  combination  of  artistic  faculty  with  a  pleasant 
boyishness  of  imagination.  Stevenson,  always  the  older 
of  the  twain,  showed  signs  of  growing  up,  and  could 
even,  when  kept  to  the  point  by  the  collaboration  of  his 
stepson,  produce  stories  that  were  not  obviously  the 
penny  numbers  of  our  boyhood  rewritten  by  a  fine  hand. 
But  Mr.  Henley  defies  the  ravages  of  time.  That 
amusing  mixture  of  pedantry  and  hero-worship  which 
marks  the  schoolboy’s  cult  of  athletics  survives  unabated 
and  unenlightened  in  Mr.  Henley’s  cult  of  literature. 
He  delights  in  puerile  novels  about  prize-fighters,  like 
“Cashel  Byron’s  Profession”;  he  has  imagination 
without  sense ;  he  not  only  adores  his  literary  and 
artistic  heroes,  but  is  violently  jealous  for  their  sakes  of 
the  reputations  of  all  the  others ;  his  attitudes  are 
reverently  traditional  ;  experience  means  to  him  the 
works  of  fiction  he  has  read  ;  at  every  turn  of  his  pen  he 
shows  that  cardinal  quality  of  youth,  its  incapacity  for 
apprehending  life  at  first  hand  as  distinguished  from 
appreciating  its  presentations  and  formulations  in  art 
and  social  or  scientific  theory.  And  yet  he  has  the 
romantic  imagination  and  the  fine  gift  of  poetic  speech 
which  only  need  some  concrete  subject-matter — for 
really  plays  cannot,  like  poems  or  even  articles,  be 
made  out  of  purely  abstract  indignation,  scorn,  defiance, 
and  so  on — to  provide  “  Macaire,”  “Admiral  Guinea,” 
and  the  rest  with  more  than  worthy  successors. 

The  appearance  of  Duse  at  Drury  Lane  on  Wednesday 
in  “  La  Femme  de  Claude,”  is  too  recent  for  my  judg¬ 
ment  to  have  recovered  from  the  emotional  disturbance 
produced  by  such  an  appeal  as  she  made  to  my  passion  for 
very  fine  acting.  The  furthest  extremes  of  Duse’s  range 
as  an  artist  must  always,  even  in  this  greatest  art  centre 
in  the  world,  remain  a  secret  between  herself  and  a  few 
fine  observers.  I  should  say  without  qualification  that 
it  is  the  best  modern  acting  I  have  ever  seen,  were  it  not 
that  the  phrase  suggests  a  larger  experience  of  first-rate 
acting  in  this  department  than  I  possess.  I  have  only 
seen  Salvini  and  Ristori  in  their  historic-heroic  parts,  or 
in  Shakespeare  ;  and  my  experience  of  Coquelin  is  limited 
to  Moli£re  and  such  plays  of  our  own  day  as  “  Les 
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Surprises  de  Divorce.”  The  work  of  these  three  great 
artists  seemed  to  me  (humanly  speaking)  quite  thorough 
and  perfect  in  its  application  to  their  conception  of  the 
parts  they  played  ;  and  their  conception  was,  for  the 
most  part,  adequate,  and  more  than  adequate,  to  the 
culture  of  their  generation.  But  their  incubatory  period 
was  the  period  before  the  theatre  had  advanced  to  the 
point  at  which  Wagner  and  Ibsen  became  its  master 
spirits.  Duse  is  the  first  actress  whom  we  have  seen 
applying  the  method  of  the  great  school  to  character¬ 
istically  modern  parts  or  to  characteristically  modern 
conceptions  of  old  parts.  Her  style  is  not,  to  the 
attentive  observer  of  the  stage,  entirely  new  :  nothing 
arrives  at  such  perfection  without  many  tentative 
approaches  to  it.  I  remember  years  ago,  when  “  The 
Lady  of  Lyons  ”  was  first  produced  at  the  Lyceum, 
being  struck  with  two  things  about  it  :  first,  the  fact 
that  Henry  Irving,  after  much  striving  and,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  not  a  little  floundering,  had  at 
last  discovered  the  method  of  heroic  acting ;  and,  second, 
that  in  the  scene  where  Claude  brings  Pauline  home  after 
their  wedding,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  by  a  number  of 
delicate  touches,  slipped  into  the  scene  a  play  of  subtle 
emotion  quite  foreign  to  its  traditions,  with  such 
effect  that  I  can  conjure  up  those  moments  perfectly 
to  this  day,  though  my  utmost  effort  of  memory  can¬ 
not  bring  back  the  very  faintest  adumbration  of  any 
other  scene  in  Pauline’s  part,  which  was  as  useless 
as  material  for  Miss  Terry’s  peculiar  genius  as  most  of 
those  twenty-three  Lyceum  heroines — Catherine  Duval 
in  “A  Dead  Heart,”  and  so  forth — of  which  Mr.  Clement 
Scott  has  made  a  list  for  my  benefit,  evidently  to  make 
me  cry  afresh  over  the  wicked  waste  of  so  rare  a  talent. 
Of  course  the  twenty-three  parts  are  not  all  bad  parts 
as  parts  are  reckoned  conventionally  ;  and  equally  of 
course  Miss  Terry  has  not  exactly  played  any  of  them 
badly.  But  neither  is  Shakespeare’s  Cleopatra  a  bad 
part;  and  neither  did  Duse  exactly  play  it  badly.  Yet 
who  on  earth  would  know  that  Duse  was  a  great 
actress  if  he  had  never  seen  her  play  anything  but 
Cleopatra?  And  who  on  earth  will  ever  know  what 
Miss  Terry  can  do  if  we  are  never  to  see  her  except  in 
plays  that  date,  in  feeling  if  not  in  actual  composition, 
from  the  dark  ages  before  the  Married  Women’s  Pro¬ 
perty  Act  ?  I  can  only  guess  at  her  powers  myself  from 
my  recollections  of  the  old  Court  Theatre,  and  the  little 
interpolations  in  the  Lyceum  parts  by  which  her  genius 
so  often  instinctively  thrusts  through  the  old  play  to  the 
new  style,  only,  of  course,  to  be  beaten  back  by  the 
giving  out  of  the  material.  Still,  just  in  these  thrust- 
ings  you  could  see  Duse’s  style  coming.  Long  after 
the  “  Lady  of  Lyons  ”  came  Miss  Janet  Achurch, 
whose  playing  as  Alexandra,  in  Voss’s  play,  came  nearer 
to  Duse’s  work  in  subtlety,  continuity  and  variety  of 
detail,  and  in  beauty  of  execution,  than  anything  I  have 
seen  on  the  English  stage.  But  Duse  has  been  helped 
to  her  supremacy  by  the  fortunate  sternness  of  Nature  in 
giving  her  nothing  but  her  genius.  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
is  a  woman  of  quite  peculiar  and  irresistible  personal 
charm.  Miss  Achurch  has  been  kept  in  constant  danger 
of  missing  the  highest  distinction  in  her  art  by  having, 
as  an  extra  and  cheaper  string  to  her  bow,  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  conventional  good  looks,  and  a  large  share  of 
that  power  of  expressing  all  the  common  emotions  with 
extraordinary  intensity  which  makes  the  vulgar  great 
actress  of  the  Bernhardt  school.  Consequently  you  have 
two  Miss  Achurches  :  the  Miss  Achurch  of  Nora  and 
Alexandra,  and  the  Miss  Achurch  of  Adrienne  and 
Forget-me-not  ;  and  there  are  moments  when  the  two 
get  mixed.  But  in  Duse  you  necessarily  get  the  great 
school  in  its  perfect  integrity,  because  Duse  without  her 
genius  would  be  a  plain  little  woman  of  no  use  to  any 
manager,  whereas  Miss  Terry  or  Miss  Achurch,  if  they 
had  no  more  skill  than  can  be  acquired  by  any  person  of 
ordinary  capacity  in  the  course  of  a  few  years’  experience, 
would  always  find  a  certain  degree  of  favour  as  pretty 
leading  ladies.  Duse,  with  her  genius,  is  so  fascinating 
that  it  is  positively  difficult  to  attend  to  the  play  instead 
of  attending  wholly  to  her.  The  extraordinary  richness 
of  her  art  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  process  by  which  an  actress  is  built  up. 
You  offer  a  part  to  a  young  lady  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
beginner.  She  reads  it  devoutly,  and  forms,  say,  half 
a  dozen  great  ideas  as  to  points  which  she  will  make. 


The  difficulty  then  is  to  induce  her  to  do  nothing  between 
these  points  ;  so  that  the  play  may  be  allowed  at  such 
moments  to  play  itself.  Probably  when  it  comes  to  the 
point,  these  intervals  will  prove  the  only  effective  periods 
during  her  performance,  the  points  being  ill  chosen  or 
awkwardly  executed.  The  majority  of  actresses  never 
get  beyond  learning  not  to  invent  new  points  for 
themselves,  but  rather  to  pick  out  in  their  parts  the- 
passages  which  admit  of  certain  well  worn  and  tried  old- 
points  being  reapplied.  When  they  have  learnt  to  make 
these  points  smoothly  and  to  keep  quiet  between  whiles 
with  a  graceful  air  of  having  good  reasons  for  doing 
nothing,  they  are  finished  actresses.  The  great  actress 
has  a  harder  struggle.  She  goes  on  inventing  her 
points  and  her  business  determinedly,  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  the  original  half-dozen,  and  constantly  executing 
them  with  greater  force  and  smoothness.  A  time  comes- 
when  she  is  always  making  points,  and  making  them 
well ;  and  this  is  the  finishing  point  with  some 
actresses.  But  with  the  greatest  artists  there  soon- 
commences  an  integration  of  the  points  into  a 
continuous  whole,  at  which  stage  the  actress  appears- 
to  make  no  points  at  all,  and  to  proceed  in  the- 
most  unstudied  and  “  natural  ”  way.  This  rare 
consummation  Duse  has  reached.  An  attentive  study 
of  her  Marguerite  Gauthier,  for  instance,  by  a  highly- 
trained  observer  of  such  things,  will  bring  to  light  how 
its  apparently  simple  strokes  are  combinations  of  a  whole 
series  of  strokes,  separately  conceived  originally,  and 
added  one  by  one  to  the  part,  until  finally,  after 
many  years  of  evolution,  they  have  integrated  into  one- 
single  highly  complex  stroke.  Take,  as  a  very  simple 
illustration,  the  business  of  Camille’s  tying  up  the  flowers- 
in  the  third  act.  It  seems  the  most  natural  thing  in  the- 
world  ;  but  it  is  really  the  final  development  of  a  highly 
evolved  dance  with  the  arms — even,  when  you  watch  it 
consciously,  a  rather  prolonged  and  elaborate  one.  The 
strokes  of  character  have  grown  up  in  just  the  same  way. 
And  this  is  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary  interest  of' 
such  acting.  There  are  years  of  work,  bodily  and- 
mental,  behind  every  instant  of  it — work,  mind,  not 
mere  practice  and  habit,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing.. 
It  is  the  rarity  of  the  gigantic  energy  needed  to  sustain- 
this  work  which  makes  Duse  so  exceptional ;  for  the  work 
is  in  her  case  highly  intellectual  work,  and  so  requires- 
energy  of  a  quality  altogether  superior  to  the  mere  head 
of  steam  needed  to  produce  Bernhardtian  explosions- 
with  the  requisite  regularity.  With  such  high  energy,, 
mere  personal  fascination  becomes  a  thing  which  the- 
actress  can  put  off  and  on  like  a  garment.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  has  nothing  but  her  own  charm,  for  the 
exhibition  of  which  Sardou  contrives  love  scenes — save 
the  mark.  Duse’s  own  private  charm  has  not  yet  beers 
given  to  the  public.  She  gives  you  Cdsarine  s  charm,. 
Marguerite  Gauthier’s  charm,  the  charm  of  La  Locan- 
diera,  the  charm,  in  short,  belonging  to  the  character 
she  impersonates  ;  and  you  are  enthralled  by  its  reality 
and  delighted  by  the  magical  skill  of  the  artist  without 
for  a  moment  feeling  any  complicity  either  on  your  own- 
part  or  hers  in  the  passion  represented.  And  with  that 
clue  to  the  consistency  of  supreme  admiration  for  the 
artist  with  perfect  respect  for  the  woman — a  combina¬ 
tion  so  rare  that  some  people  doubt  its  possibility— 

I  must  leave  discussion  of  the  plays  she  has  appeared  in> 
this  week  to  my  next  article.  G.  B.  S. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

BUSINESS  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to  be  in  full 
swing  again  after  the  holidays,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  general  flatness  in  the  City.  The  unsatisfactory 
reply  of  the  Porte  in  the  matter  of  Armenia  did  not  tend 
to  relieve  the  dullness,  though  no  apprehension  is  enter¬ 
tained  of  serious  political  complications.  Short  money 
was  abundant  at  J  per  cent.  The  discount  market  was- 
stagnant  ;  little  business  was  done,  and  there  was  no> 
considerable  change  in  the  rates.  The  Bank  rate  re¬ 
mains  unaltered. 

The  tone  of  the  Stock  Exchange  markets  was,,  on- 
the  whole,  dull,  and  the  past  week  is  chiefly  remarkable- 
for  two  “records” — the  Brighton  Railway  traffic  and 
Consols  at  106  ex-dividend  both  for  cash  and  for  the 
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■account.  The  increase  in  the  Brighton  traffic,  which  is 
mo  less  than  ^22,451  more  than  in  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year,  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Derby  and  the  Saturday  before  Whit  Monday  fell  in  the 
•same  week.  In  spite  of  the  firmness  of  Continental 
•bourses,  and  the  strength  of  high-class  securities,  there 
'was  not  sufficient  support  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  a 
.general  upward  movement. 

Flatness  ruled  in  the  Home  Railway  Market  notwith¬ 
standing  the  satisfactory  traffic  returns.  The  following 
were  among  the  more  important  increases  in  the  weekly 
receipts :  London  and  North-Western  increased^aq,  125, 
Great  Western  ^22,230,  London  and  South-Western 
^16,864,  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ^14,859,  Midland 
(which  last  week  showed  a  serious  decrease)  ^i3>73^> 
Great  Eastern  ^14,035,  Great  Northern  ^8004,  North- 
Eastern  ^7949,  South-Eastern  ^6550,  London  and 
Chatham  ^5736.  On  Tuesday  Home  Railways  were 
steady,  but  the  absence  of  business  brought  about 
realizations  and  consequent  dullness  later  in  the  week. 
There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  preference  and 
•debenture  issues. 

American  Railways  opened  firm  on  Tuesday,  but  the 
market  was  inactive,  and  a  tendency  to  decline  was 
noticeable  later  in  the  week.  London  selling  has  caused 
a  reaction,  and  the  Yankees  show  no  eagerness  to 
absorb  more  of  the  shares  offered  from  here.  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Four-and-a-Half  per  Cents  alone  showed 
an  upward  tendency,  owing  to  a  large  increase  in  the 
•  earnings.  Dealings  in  investment  bonds  were  fairly 
■active,  and  as  much  as  4  premium  was  offered  for 
.Alleghany  Four  per  Cents,  the  latest  issue. 

Canadian  Pacific  shares  rose  on  Tuesday  to  54  J,  and 
■Grand  Trunks  were  also  strong,  but  they  declined 
together  later  on  in  sympathy  with  the  weakness  of  the 
American  market.  Mexican  Railways  were  weak,  partly 
•owing  to  the  attempt  of  a  large  operator  to  “unload,” 
partly  owing  to  the  anticipation  of  poor  traffics  because 
of  the  reduction  of  rates  last  Saturday.  South  American 
Railways,  after  showing  some  firmness,  turned  very 
weak.  The  Chinese  Gold  and  Silver  Loans  were  strong. 
The  new  Chilian  Loan  was  applied  for  many  times  over. 

Business  was  quiet  in  the  Foreign  Market,  but  the 
ttone  was  generally  good,  except  in  the  case  of  Spanish 
stock,  owing  to  the  report  that  ten  more  battalions  are 
to  be  sent  to  Cuba.  In  the  Mining  Market  there  were 
few  transactions  and  few  movements  of  moment  in 
prices.  Indian  shares  were  better,  in  consequence  of 
good  returns  from  the  mines.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
•copper  brought  about  a  corresponding  rise  in  copper 
shares,  but  it  was  not  maintained  towards  the  close  of 
the  week. 

After  a  show  of  steadiness  early  in  the  week,  there 
was  a  temporary  decline  in  the  South  African  Market 
■later  on.  The  reasons  are,  first,  that  the  French  have 
•ceased  buying  for  the  time  being,  and,  secondly,  that 
there  are  large  bull  accounts  open,  and  holders  of  shares 
•have  been  obliged  to  sell  by  the  money-lenders,  who 
withdrew  the  accommodation  at  the  last  settlement,  and 
are  not  expected  to  act  otherwise  next  week.  Diamond 
•shares  and  Land  shares  were  dull.  The  Silver  Market 
was  dull.  Even  the  Chinese  loan  failed  to  raise  the 
price  appreciably  above  3oJd.,  but  it  has  probably  been 
discounted.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  Chinese  and 
the  Indian  rates  of  exchange. 

The  report  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  for  1894  is 
■encouraging,  not  only  as  showing  the  financial  prosperity 
•of  the  Company,  but  also  the  growing  improvement  of 
•commerce  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  1894  the  receipts 
amounted  to  nearly  77,000,000  fr.,  in  1893  they  were 
■only  73,800, ooo  fr.,  so  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  receipts  last  year  of  about  3,000,000  fr.  English 
•commerce  with  Eastern  countries  increased  more  than 
^£3, 000,000  in  1894,  and  251,000  more  tons  of  English 
■coal  were  shipped  through  the  Canal.  Australia,  too, 
ihad  her  share  in  the  improvement.  Her  exports  to 
England  of  wheat,  wool,  meat,  and  tallow  show  large 
■increases.  To  sum  up,  with  the  exception  of  1891,  last 
year’s  .net  ship-tonnage  was  the  biggest  on  record. 


Stress  has  been  laid,  lately,  on  the  appearance  of  Japan 
as  a  purchaser  of  American  cotton  j  but  this  is  only  in 
extension  of  a  purpose  which  she  has  been  well  known 
for  some  years  to  entertain  of  entering  upon  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  finer  counts.  The  Chinese  cotton,  which  she 
chiefly  uses,  is  short  in  staple.  To  carry  her  com¬ 
petition  further,  she  will  have  to  import  Egyptian  and 
New  Orleans.  And  now  we  learn  that  the  competition 
has  begun.  The  first  fine  spinning  mill  was  opened, 
near  Osaka,  at  the  end  of  April.  It  is  the  property  of  a 
Company  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
intention  is  to  import  Egyptian  cotton.  As  evidence  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  remarked  that  a 
special  light  railway  runs  round  the  premises  for  the 
shifting  of  goods  and  material  from  one  department,  to 
another.  The  encouragement  of  this  sort  of  competition 
is  one  of  the  “  advantages,”  doubtless,  which  Sir  \Vm. 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Bertram  Currie  perceive  in  adherence 
to  gold  monometallism. 

But  the  most  curious  departure  in  this  Eastern  com¬ 
petition  is,  perhaps,  in  pianos.  We  have  become 
accustomed  to  hear  of  cotton  factories,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland  has  warned  us,  half  jocularly,  that  the  day 
may  come  when  shipbuilding  will  be  transferred  to  the 
banks  of  the  Yangtze  ;  but  we  had  not  been  prepared 
for  competition  with  Broadwood  and  Erard.  Here, 
however,  is  a  statement  in  the  Novth-Chinu  Hevcild ,  that 
piano  making  is  being  successfully  prosecuted  at 
Shanghai.  The  wrest-plank,  iron  frame,  keys,  and 
certain  other  portions,  are  imported  from  London. 
Suitable  wood  is  imported  from  Japan.  And  the  result 
is  that  Messrs.  Moutrie  &  Co.  are  able  to  produce 
equally  good  pianos  for  25  per  cent  less  than  they  could 
offer  home-made  instruments  under  present  conditions 
of  exchange. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

Florence  Gold  Mine,  Limited. 

(Menzies’  Find,  Western  Australia.) 

As  we  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a  recent  issue,  there 
is  absolutely  no  end  to  these  W^est  Australian  “Finds. 
Once  again  this  prospectus  discloses  the  magnani¬ 
mous  Westralian  promoter  in  his  favourite  attitude  of 
reckless  generosity.  Fora  paltry  ^"120,000  he  promises 
the  realization  of  wealth  which  must,  indeed, .  be  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Sindbad,  in  his  most 
abandoned  moments,  never  entertained  a  hope  of  riches 
such  as  this  “  Find  ”  of  Menzies  !  Some  familiar  names 
appear  upon  this  prospectus — Mr.  W.  P.  Forbes,  for 
example,  of  the  Central  News,  Limited,  and  that 
Chemists’  Co-operative  Society,  which  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  criticize  unfavourably  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
Hon.  H.  I.  Saunders  also  appears  upon  the  directorate, 
and  we  seem  to  remember  this  gentleman  in  connection 
with  several  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Thompsons  Companies. 
The  Hon.  H.  I.  Saunders,  so  the  prospectus  states, 
was  particularly  anxious  that  his  co-directors  on  the 
Florence  Gold  Mine  Company  should  have  the  fullest 
information  in  regard  to  the  Menzies’  Find  pro¬ 
perty  to  be  acquired  j  so  he  wired  to  Mr.  Florence 
O’Driscoll,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Florence  O’Driscoll,  M.P., 
rose  to  the  occasion.  “At  Menzies’  I  saw  more  gold 
in  half  a  day  than  I  have  ever  seen  since  I  came  to 
Western  Australia.  At  Menzies’  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  a  piece  of  stone  which  does  not  show  at  least  a 
colour  of  visible  gold  ....  the  majority  of  stones  in  the 
dumps  show  nice  heavy  gold.”  This  is  prodigious! 
Does  any  one  believe  that  the  O’Driscoll,  M.P. ,  would 
ever  have  left  such  a  country,  much  less  have  become 
a  party  to,  practically,  giving  it  away  to  other  people  ? 
It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  continue  to  quote 
from  this  prospectus  ;  it  is  enough  to  add  that,  as  is 
usual  with  Companies  of  this  class,  the  waiver  clause 
is  conspicuously  in  evidence. 

The  Liberty  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

This  is  still  another  of  those  concerns  which  have  for 
their  foundation  the  much  exploited  Coolgardie  “gold¬ 
fields.”  It  has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  ^260,000 
(^225,000  of  which  goes  to  the  vendors)  to  acquire  and 
develop  what  the  prospectus  “  believes”  to  be  “one  of 
the  largest  and  richest  properties  in  Western  Australia. 
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According  to  a  Mr.  Herry  (one  of  the  owners)  the  cross 
reefs  upon  the  property  “have  proved,  so  far,  the 
richest,  and  stone  taken  from  them  will  average  50  oz. 
to  500  oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton.”  We  do  not  doubt  that 
the  stone  despatched  from  the  mine  for  assay  purposes 
has  furnished  some  such  average  as  50  oz.  to  the  ton, 
but  would  it  be  wise  to  place  much  reliance  upon 
the  results  of  assays  of  quartz-samples  sent  over  by 
interested  parties  for  Company-promoting  purposes? 
What  has  our  experience  of  this  sort  of  guarantee  been  ? 
Every  prospectus  hitherto  issued  in  connection  with 
Coolgardie  promotions  has  given  very  wonderful  results 
of  the  essays  of  “samples,”  but  the  mines  themselves 
have,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  borne  out  these  brilliant 
promises.  The  Coolgardie  “goldfields”  are  responsible 
for  the  production  of  the  Londonderry  Gold  Mine  and 
its  brothers  and  sisters  in  disappointment!  There  are, 
no  doubt,  properties  on  the  Coolgardie  fields  which, 
moderately  capitalized,  might  pay  well  for  working  ; 
but  this  Liberty  Consolidated  Gold  Mines,  with  its  enor¬ 
mous  capital  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  is 
hardly  likely  to  be  one  of  them.  Indeed,  the  prospectus 
of  this  concern,  with  its  wild  statements  about  “  500  oz. 
of  gold  to  the  ton,”  “five  proved  gold  reefs,”  and  “  a 
huge  quarry  of  gold-bearing  ore,”  bears  witness  rather 
to  the  recklessness  of  Company  promoters  than  to  the 
temperate  language  of  sober  business  men. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  FORMOSAN  REPUBLIC. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  6  June ,  1895. 

IR, — Your  comment  last  week  upon  the  Formosan 
Republic  was,  as  usual,  to  the  point.  If  China 
could  not  hold  her  own  against  Japan,  a  fortiori  Formosa 
cannot.  The  Japanese  will  be  victorious  in  every 
encounter  ;  the  Republicans  will  “  vamoose  ”  to  the  hills, 
where  the  savages  will  most  likely  “bag”  a  lot  of  their 
heads  (they  hang  such  trophies  up  in  bags)  and  add 
many  skulls  to  their  collections. 

The  whole  picture  is,  in  fact,  such  a  travesty — with 
ex-Governor  Tang  as  President,  and  “  General  ”  Tcheng 
as  Foreign  Minister — that  one  is  almost  driven  to  surmise 
some  hidden  spring  cf  action.  Two  such  have  been 
suggested  :  one,  that  Tcheng  is  pulling  strings  at  the 
instance  of  some  third  party  that  may  see  its  interest  in 
keeping  the  Formosan  waters  troubled  ;  the  other  that 
Chang  Chi-tung,  the  Viceroy  of  Nanking,  is  bent  on 
proving  the  wrongness  of  Li  Hung-chang’s  peace  by 
showing  how  the  struggle  can  be  kept  going  in  the 
south.  Political  rivalries  are  keen  in  China,  though 
they  do  not  take  the  form  of  Parliamentary  conflict,  and 
Chang  has  long  been  credited  with  doing  his  best  to 
thwart  and  discredit  Li.  He  is  credited,  too,  with 
having  sent  reinforcements  and  munitions  of  war,  quite 
recently,  to  Formosa.  But  Chang  is  a  literate  of  the 
literati.  He  first  gained  notoriety  by  a  slashing  memorial, 
denouncing  Chung-how  and  the  treaty  of  Livadia  which 
inaugurated  the  dispute  with  Russia  about  Kuldja  ;  and 
he  gained  equal  fame,  some  years  later,  for  a  slashing 
refusal,  as  Viceroy  of  Canton,  to  entertain  a  claim  for 
compensationputforward  by  the  French  consul,  on  behalf 
of  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  for  harm  sustained 
during  the  remarkable  war,  which  was  not  war,  about 
Tongking.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  such  a  man 
inspiring  a  republic  ;  and  here  we  seem  driven  back  on 
the  French  experiences  of  “  General  ”  Tcheng. 

The  tendency  of  the  movement,  however,  has  greater 
interest  for  us  than  its  origin  ;  and  that  tendency  seems 
to  be  in  the  direction  of  destruction  and  disorder.  A 
Chinese  regiment  is  not  a  very  cohesive  unit,  at  best ; 
and,  being  ill  paid,  is  apt  to  think  half  the  business  of 
life  is  to  loot.  The  natural  result  of  defeat,  under  these 
conditions,  is  the  brigandage  for  which  the  Chinese 
soldier  has  gained  notoriety  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
much  brigandage  will  be  the  outcome  of  current  events 
in  Formosa.  Even  this  brigandage  may,  however,  be 
troublesome  to  the  invaders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  peace¬ 
able  inhabitants  whose  farmsteads  will  be  plundered,  of 
the  merchants  whose  commerce  may  be  hampered,  and 
of  the  savages  whose  haunts  will  be  invaded — for  the 
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hilly  and  mountainous  country  in  the  East  will  naturally 
be  the  brigands’  last  resort. 

When  the  conclusions  suggested  in  my  first  paragraph 
have  been  reached,  Japan  will  develop  the  resources  of 
the  island,  doubtless,  more  rapidly  than  China  would 
have  done.  A  question  which  may  interest  us  is  whether 
she  will  not  also  develop  the  Pescadores,  rather  too 
rapidly  for  our  comfort,  into  a  naval  station.  A  layman 
who  knows  the  place,  looking  at  it  merely  with  lay  eyes, 
expresses  apprehension  that  Makung  will  rise  up  as  a 
great  stronghold,  and  will  be  a  metaphorical  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Hongkong.  “  When  Japan  has  converted  a 
big  slice  of  the  indemnity  money  into  ironclads,  and 
voted  a  portion  towards  turning  Makung  into  a  Ports¬ 
mouth,  the  Government  responsible  for  the  defence  of 
Hongkong — it  won’t  be  the  present  one  ”  (he  writes) 
“thank  goodness — may  come  to  realize  all  that  is  meant 
by  the  cession  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores  to  Japan. 
The  present  generation  of  Japanese  may  keepfriends  with 
England  ;  but  if  they  are  as  fickle  in  their  friendships  as 
they  are  in  their  tastes,  the  present  understanding  may 
not  last  even  so  long.  Don’t  you  remember,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  Japan,  they  imported  pigs  as  pets  from  China  ; 
and  how,  when  tired  of  them,  they  went  in  for  “  Chow’* 
dogs  ?  If  Japan  increases  her  navy  as  she  is  believed  to- 
intend,  it  will  necessitate  our  keeping  a  fleet  out  there 
as  big  as  that  we  now  keep  in  the  Mediterranean,  or  she 
will  hold  foreign  interests  there  (Hongkong  included)  Lrs> 
the  hollow  of  her  hand.” — Yours  truly,  Tze-ling. 

DIES  DOMIN/E. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  6  June ,  1895. 

Sir, — Lady  Jeune,  in  an  article  dealing  with  the  above 
subject  of  women  and  the  marriage  tie,  poses  as  the 
champion  of  man,  and  while  arguing  that  “  the  one  great 
fact  that  has  kept  English  society  is  the  inviolability  of 
the  marriage  tie,”  contends  that  it  is  “lowering  the 
standard  of  female  purity  in  a  ruthless  way  ”  for  a  woman, 
to  clamour  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  infidelity  on  the 
part  of  her  husband  ;  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
authority  quoted,  no  woman  has  the  right  to  object  to 
share  her  husband  with  the  common  herd. 

Is  this  the  right  creed  for  a  woman  of  the  world  to 
teach  ?  Is  a  woman’s  purity  lowered  by  any  such  objec¬ 
tion  ?  Can  Lady  Jeune,  or  any  one  else,  expect  a  woman 
to  submit  without  demur  to  be  treated  and  looked  upon 
by  her  husband  as  only  one  of  many  ?  The  very  idea  of 
such  a  creed  is  repulsive  in  the  extreme.  The  very 
essence  of  the  highest  and  most  noble  love  in  a  young 
girl  is  the  idea  of  sole  possession.  To  her  it  is  every¬ 
thing,  the  very  pinnacle  of  happiness.  She  does  not 
ask,  in  most  cases  does  not  wish,  to  know  how  men 
generally  behave.  She  is  content  and  happy  in  her 
belief  that  her  knight  at  least  is  true  to  her,  and  I,  as  a 
man,  contend  that  he  should  be.  We  do  not  require  to 
be  told  that  such  is  frequently  not  the  case  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  a  departure  from 
fidelity,  when  once  found  out,  creeps  like  a  shadow  over 
the  woman’s  life  and  darkens  it  for  ever.  Could  it  possibly 
be  otherwise  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
any  right-minded  girl  would  quietly  submit  ?  And  where, 
if  she  does  not,  is  the  degradation  ?  It  rather  seems  to  me 
that  she  would  be  a  very  degraded  member  of  her  sex  if 
she  did  submit  to  it.  I  do  not  argue  whether  the  law  as 
itat  present  stands  is  right  orwrong,  but  I  do  protestmost 
strongly  against  the  statement  “that  it  is  lowering  the 
standard  of  female  purity  ”  for  a  woman  to  object  to  art 
unfaithful  husband.  Indeed,  if  a  woman  did  not  so  object, 
I,  as  a  man,  would  think  very  little  of  her  idea  of  purity. 

I  join  in  the  opinion  that  marriage  has  been  regarded 
in  the  past  as  the  purest  and  sweetest  intimacy  that  has 
ever  been  devised,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  to  continue 
to  be  so  with  the  advancement  of  such  ideas  as  are  now 
put  forward.  Most  women  with  any  spirit  prefer  to  be 
a  wife  and  not  the  housekeeper  of  one  of  many  establish¬ 
ments.  My  sympathies  are  entirely  with  “  A  Woman  of 
the  Day,”  and  I  hope  and  believe  there  are  many  like 
her.  If  there  is  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  women  o 
the  present  day  to  marry  on  the  terms  laid  down  by 
Lady  Jeune,  I  can  understand  and  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
— Yours  faithfully.  H.  Mawdsley. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  E.  HAMLEY. 

“The  Life  of  General  Sir  Edward  Bruce  Hamley,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.”  By  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  two 
portraits.  Two  vols.  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1895. 

AMONGST  the  soldiers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
reputation  of  their  country  during  the  last  sixty 
years  of  the  present  century  there  is  no  more  picturesque 
character  than  Edward  Bruce  Hamley.  Great  as  a 
leader  of  men,  so  far  as  the  opportunities  presented 
to  him  allowed  him  to  be  great,  he  was  an  accomplished 
writer  of  fiction,  and  a  master  of  the  sciences  of 
strategy  and  tactics,  a  skilful  draftsman,  a  first-rate 
all-round  sportsman,  a  most  genial  host,  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  companion,  an  ever  welcome  guest.  The  son  of 
a  sailor  who  had  rendered  conspicuous  services  during 
the  wars  of  the  first  French  Empire,  he  seemed  to 
have  been  provided  by  nature  with  all  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  were  required  to  render  his  passage  through 
life  a  triumphal  progress.  But  the  traditional  fairy  who 
presided  over  his  entrance  into  the  world,  being  perhaps 
jealous  of  his  many  admirable  qualities,  exerted  herself 
to  neutralize  their  value  by  adding  to  them  a  shyness  of 
manner  and  a  want  of  control  calculated  to  turn  would- 
be  friends  into  enemies.  It  was  this  curse  of  the  wicked 
fairy  which  alone  prevented  Hamley  from  gaining  the 
highest  honours  of  his  profession,  and  which  left  him, 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  a  disappointed  man. 

The  volumes  before  us  give  a  most  interesting  account 
of  his  early  days.  They  tell  us  of  his  friendship  with 
Dr.  Bent  and  Colonel  Gleig,  two  gifted  men  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  decide  the  bent  of  the  youthful  soldier’s  mind 
and  encouraged  his  passion  for  literature  ;  there  is  also 
an  account  of  his  rather  solitary  life  at  Gibraltar.  To 
him  such  a  life  was  almost  perfect  happiness.  He  had 
already  dabbled  in  literature  ;  had  contributed  success¬ 
fully  to  Fraser  s  Magazine ,  and  had  subsequently  trans¬ 
ferred  his  affections  to  Blackwood ,  which  he  never  after¬ 
wards  quitted.  He  had  no  personal  acquaintance  at 
the  time  with  the  late  John  Blackwood,  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  men,  but  the  contributions  he  had  sent  had 
been  most  highly  appreciated  by  the  friend  of  “  Christo¬ 
pher  North,”  and  the  two  men  corresponded  freely. 
We  can  see  Hamley,  in  his  eyrie  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  famous  Rock,  in  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  the 
leisure  moments  not  sparsely  accorded  to  him,  pouring 
out  his  soul  in  the  composition  of  his  first  novel,  “  Lady 
Lee’s  Widowhood,”  invoking  and  answering  criticisms, 
neglecting  no  means,  however  laborious,  to  make  the 
novel  the  true  interpreter  of  his  brain.  He  was  fortunate 
in  having  as  his  commandant,  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir 
Richard  Dacres,  a  man  of  culture  and  insight,  who 
had  very  soon  appreciated  the  great  abilities  of  his 
subordinate.  Dacres  showed  this  appreciation  by  ask¬ 
ing  Hamley,  when  he  was  appointed  to  command  a 
d'vision  of  the  artillery  in  the  force  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Turkey,  to  accompany  him  thither  in  the  capacity  of 
Adjutant.  Hamley  was  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity 
thus  offered,  and  after  some  harassing  delay  the  Horse 
Guards  sanctioned  the  appointment. 

How  Hamley  conducted  himself  during  the  Crimean 
war  has  been  told  by  Kinglake  and  by  other  historians 
of  that  famous  epoch.  It  is  told  again  with  impartiality 
and  spirit  by  Mr.  Innes  Shand.  He  was  always  at  his 
post,  always  cool-headed  in  danger  ;  he  delighted  in  the 
fray  ;  won  the  affections  of  his  soldiers  and  the  esteem  of 
his  commanders ;  never  allowed  himself  to  be  cast  down  ; 
and  bore  all  the  miseries  and  privations  of  the  terrible 
winter  with  equanimity.  •  Though  disabled  for  a  few 
weeks  by  a  kick  from  a  horse,  he  was  never  sick,  but 
was  to  be  seen,  cheery  and  light-hearted,  encouraging 
his  men,  and  never  losing  a  chance  of  a  direct  blow  at 
the  enemy.  “  Except  when  detached  on  a  brief  visit 
to  Constantinople,”  writes  his  biographer,  “  he  had  never 
been  absent  a  day  from  active  duty,  and  had  been  present 
in  every  engagement,  even  in  that  of  Tchernaya,  where 
he  rode  as  an  amateur  with  the  Sardinian  cavalry.”  For 
his  splendid  gallantry  at  Inkerman  he  had  been  made  a 
brevet-major,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  had  specially 
motioned  his  services  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Raglan. 


During  the  Crimean  campaign  Hamley  had  still 
remained  faithful  to  literature.  He  had  written  on  every 
opportunity  to  John  Blackwood,  and  his  letters,  after 
first  appearing  in  ten  successive  numbers  of  the  famous 
magazine,  were  republished  under  the  title  of  “The 
Campaign  of  Sebastopol.”  It  is  a  striking  book,  full  of 
the  soldierly  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  as  a  record  of 
the  actual  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  a  gifted 
man  by  events  passing  daily  before  his  eyes,  has  scarcely 
been  surpassed.  On  his  return,  Hamley,  who  was  quar¬ 
tered  at  Leith,  continued  his  literary  labours,  his  love  of 
which  was  confirmed  by  his  introduction  to  John  Black¬ 
wood,  an  introduction  which  speedily  led  to  mutual 
regard  and,  later  on,  to  strong  friendship.  With  this 
incident  the  first  part  of  his  career  may  be  said  to 
terminate.  He  had  made  a  name  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
litterateur,  as  a  charming  companion,  and  as  one  of  the 
coming  men  of  his  profession.  It  seemed  that  he  had 
but  to  wait,  and  the  ball  would  be  at  his  feet. 

The  second  phase  of  his  career  seemed  to  confirm  thus 
view.  In  1859  Hamley  was  nominated  Professor  of 
Military  History  at  the  Staff  College.  It  was  an  appoint¬ 
ment  after  his  own  heart,  for  the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  him  fitted  in  with  an  object  he  had  cherished — the 
compilation  of  a  work  which  should  give  a  continuous 
history  of  strategy  and  tactics  from  the  examples  of 
great  commanders  of  all  ages.  The  lectures  which  he 
had  to  give  in  the  course  of  his  teachings  as  professor 
formed  the  basis  of  his  great  work.  As  a  means  to  the 
same  end  he  published  at  this  time  in  Blackwood  two 
articles  on  Wellington’s  campaigns,  in  which  he  startled 
the  world  by  his  daring  criticisms.  Even  Blackwood 
“shied”  at  the  audacity  of  his  friend  in  presuming  to 
hint  that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  could  have 
erred.  But  Hamley,  preferring  truth  to  popular  applause, 
would  not  budge  an  inch.  “  I  have  studied  everything,” 
he  replied,  “  that  is  recorded  of  any  consequence  about 
the  Waterloo  campaign,  and  you  may  rely  upon  the 
correctness  of  what  I  have  written.  The  truth  is  that 
neither  the  Duke  nor  Napoleon  appeared  at  their  best  in 
it.  The  Duke’s  mistakes  have  been  glossed  over  by 
English  writers,  but  the  only  effect  of  that  is  to  diminish 
the  authority  of  those  writers.  Napoleon’s  want  of 
vigour  at  several  points  of  the  campaign  was  remark¬ 
able  in  one  usually  so  wonderfully  prompt  and  active.” 

This  extract  demonstrates  the  spirit  in  which  Hamley 
compiled  the  most  important  of  all  his  works.  And  it 
was  because  his  judgmentwas  so  true,  so  free  from  insular 
prejudice,  and  so  practical,  that  the  book  achieved  a  mar¬ 
vellous  success.  Space  fails  us  to  extract  the  singularly 
appropriate  criticismbestowed  upon  it  by  Mr.  InnesShand 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  biography.  The  fate  of  the 
book,  called  “The  Operations  of  War,”  tells  its  tale. 
It  was  from  the  very  outset  a  brilliant  success  ;  it 
obtained  for  the  writer  recognition  from  all  the  soldiers 
of  Europe  ;  it  became  the  text-book  of  all  the  military 
colleges  of  the  world  ;  it  elicited  from  the  most  brilliant 
officers  of  the  United  States,  then  emerging  from  a  civil 
war  which  had  developed  all  the  abilities  and  all  the 
energies  of  our  transatlantic  cousins,  grateful  approval  ; 
and,  finally,  when  at  the  crisis  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
the  troops  of  the  Tsar  had  been  repulsed  before  Plevna, 
it  induced  the  Russian  Government  to  lay  before  Hamley 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  accept  the  command-in¬ 
chief  of  the  invading  army.  Hamley  declined  the  bril¬ 
liant  offer.  He  was,  in  the  first  place,  no  soldier  of 
fortune  ;  in  the  second,  his  sympathies  were  rather  with 
the  Turks.  But  such  was  the  effect  of  the  book  on 
the  minds  of  all  classes — from  subaltern  to  autocrat.  It 
impressed  men  by  its  wonderful  knowledge,  by  its  truth, 
by  its  absolute  impartiality.  Such  as  it  was  then,  such 
it  is  now — a  text-book  for  all  soldiers. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  through  the  other  phases  of 
Hamley’s  career :  his  nomination  to  the  Council  of 
Military  Education  ;  his  command  of  the  Staff  College  ; 
his  nomination  to  be  chief  of  the  Bulgarian  Delimitation 
Commission,  and  the  services  he  rendered  in  that 
responsible  office  ;  and  the  merit  he  showed  in  a  similar 
capacity  in  Armenia.  We  would  simply  remark  that  at 
the  present  moment,  when  theorists  are  blindly  raving 
about  atrocities  regarding  which  they  have  scarcely 
sufficient  knowledge,  the  perusal  of  Hamley’s  reports  on 
Armenia  would  be  instructive.  We  must  pass  on  to 
the  great  event  of  this  able  soldier’s  later  years  :  his 
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command  of  the  second  division  of  the  army  which  was 
sent  under  the  present  Lord  Wolseley  to  expel  Arabi 
Pacha  from  Egypt. 

It  would  take  too  long  and  it  would  be  profitless  for 
us  to  give  at  length  the  story  of  the  controversy  between 
Lord  Wolseley  and  his  divisional  commander  on  that 
occasion.  The  reader  has  but  to  turn  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  book  to  find  the  narrative  in  its  fullest 
details.  But  as  impartial  critics  of  an  event  which 
caused  a  great  scandal,  we  are  bound  to  record  our 
opinion  that  whilst  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wolseley  towards 
Hamley,  from  the  moment  of  his  landing  in  Egypt  to 
the  day  when  he  bade  adieu  to  him  in  Cairo,  was  unjust, 
and  hardly  befitting  his  position  as  a  general  officer  and 
commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition,  he  had  some  reason 
to  take  exception  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  assailed 
by  Hamley  regarding  his  second  brigade.  Wolseley 
had  decided  to  employ  in  another  part  of  the  field  one  of 
the  brigades  of  Hamley’s  division.  Hamley  resented 
this,  and  in  one  of  his  many  remonstrances,  went  so  far 
as  to  tell  the  chief  of  the  staff  that  he  “held  the  Queen’s 
commission  to  command  the  second  division.”  Such 
a  remark  should  never  have  passed  his  lips.  It  was 
calculated  to  irritate  beyond  measure.  As  the  biographer 
points  out :  “  It  is  evident  that  the  commission  must  be 
held  subject  to  the  controlling  authority  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.”  Wolseley  had  not  been  previously 
prejudiced  against  Hamley,  for  it  was  he  who  had  se¬ 
lected  him  for  his  command.  But  we  feel  confident  that 
he  became  daily  more  and  more  furious  at  what  he 
regarded  as  Hamley’s  unjustifiable  interference  in 
matters  which  concerned  himself  alone.  The  gift  which 
the  malignant  fairy  had  bestowed  on  Hamley  at  his 
birth  came  in  to  thwart  him  at  the  very  moment  when, 
by  his  action  in  the  field,  he  deserved  success  the  most. 
This  fact,  we  think,  fully  explains  the  action  of  Lord 
Wolseley  towards  Hamley,  though  it  in  no  way  excuses 
it.  It  was  an  act  of  revenge,  and  is  not  easily  to  be 
excused. 

Here  we  unwillingly  break  off.  We  have  said  little  of 
the  warm-hearted  nature  which  was  ever  sympathizing 
with  suffering  ;  of  the  generous  instincts  which  were  so 
often  prompting  Hamley  to  assist  those  who  were  in 
trouble.  It  would  take  pages  to  record  the  good  deeds 
which  he  did  by  stealth,  and  of  which  there  is  no  record 
save  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  assisted.  For  the  other 
salient  features  of  his  character,  for  his  love  of  fair-play, 
his  devotion  to  animals,  his  warm  friendships,  his 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  in  man,  and 
his  detestation  of  all  that  is  mean  and  unworthy,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  most  charming  biography 
we  have  met  this  season — a  biography  worthy  of  the 
man  whose  life  it  so  truly  portrays.  Higher  praise 
it  is  impossible  to  bestow. 

THE  POET  AS  THEOLOGIAN. 

■“The  Rod,  the  Root,  and  the  Flower.”  By  Coventry 
Patmore.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1895. 

THIS  little  book,  like  those  other  volumes  of  prose 
which  Mr.  Patmore  has  already  published,  must  be 
regarded  less  as  a  piece  of  accomplished  literary  art, 
existing  for  its  own  sake,  than  as  a  graceful  commentary 
upon  the  mind  of  one  of  our  greatest  living  poets. 
Although  “  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  style  ”  ; 
written  with  much  charm,  simplicity,  clearness ;  and 
•distinguished  by  a  fine  strain  of  personality  ;  Mr.  Pat¬ 
more’s  prose  does  not  possess  these  rare  qualities  in  the 
high  degree  which  is  requisite  for  great  prose.  His 
prose  writings  are  those  of  a  poet,  which,  indeed,  in  his 
preface,  he  acknowledges  them  to  be,  and,  perhaps, 
would  not  wish  them  otherwise.  But  in  this  light,  they 
are  found  to  have  a  peculiar  interest  and  value  :  intel¬ 
lectual  characteristics  and  tendencies  which,  from  their 
nature,  are  imperfectly  shown  in  Mr.  Patmore’s  verse, 
are  here  revealed  ;  and  the  cast  of  a  fine  mind  is  dis¬ 
played  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Patmore’s  new  volume  contains  a  collection  of 
sententice  upon  the  religious  life.  “I  should  be  horrified,” 
he  tells  us  in  a  little  preface,  which  is  written  in  his  best 
manner,  and  which  is  not  without  delightful  touches  of 
humour,  “  I  should  be  horrified  if  a  charge  of  ‘  origin¬ 
ality  ’  were  brought  against  me  by  any  person  qualified 


to  judge  whether  any  of  the  essential  matter  of  this  book 
were  ‘  original  ’  or  not.  Mine  is  only  a  feeble  endeavour  j 
to  ‘  dig  again  the  wells  which  the  Philistines  have  filled.’  ” 
Some  of  his  sententice  are  apophthegms  culled,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  the 
Mystics ;  now  quoted  plainly,  now  interspersed  with  new 
sentences  of  reflection  or  illustration  :  in  others,  many 
a  devout  meditation  is  scoured  bright,  which  once  passed 
for  current  coin,  but  which  had  become  tarnished  from 
long  disuse.  “I  only  report,”  says  Mr.  Patmore,  the 
cry  which  certain  ‘babes  in  Christ’  have  uttered: 

‘  Taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  sweet.’  ” 

These  “  notes,”  as  Mr.  Patmore  himself  calls  them, 
are  arranged  under  four  heads  :  “  Aurea  Dicta,’ 

“Knowledge  and  Science,”  “Homo,”  and  “Magna 
Moralia.”  Many  of  them  breathe  a  purely  humanistic 
spirit,  and  these  will,  perhaps,  prove  to  be  the  more 
generally  acceptable  portion  of  his  book  ;  others  breathe 
merely  the  spirit  of  the  theologian,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  spirit  of  the  schools.  One  of  his  “  Aurea 
Dicta  ”  contains  the  famous  exclamation  of  Tertullian, 
“O  Anima  naturaliter  Christiana!”;  and  as  we  read 
many  of  Mr.  Patmore’s  notes  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
exclaim  of  him,  “O  Anima  naturaliter  scholastica !” 
Take  the  first  sentence  from  the  “  Magna  Moralia,”  or, 
better,  this  one  from  the  section  called  “  Knowledge  and 
Science  ”  :  “I  once  asked  a  famous  theologian  why  he 
did  not  preach  the  love  and  knowledge  of  God  from  his 
pulpit  as  he  had  been  discoursing  of  them  for  a  couple 
of  hours  with  me,  instead  of  setting  forth 

Doctrine  hard 

In  which  Truth  shows  herself  as  near  a  lie 

As  can  comport  with  her  divinity. 

He  answered  that,  if  he  were  to  do  so,  his  whole  congre¬ 
gation  would  be  living  in  mortal  sin  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  It  is  true.  The  work  of  the  Church  in  the  world  is 
not  to  teach  the  mysteries  of  life  so  much  as  to  persuade 
the  soul  to  that  arduous  degree  of  purity  at  which  God 
Himself  becomes  her  teacher.  The  work  of  the  Church 
ends  when  the  knowledge  of  God  begins.”  To  one  who 
cannot  say  with  Mr.  Patmore,  I  am  content  “with 
implicitly  accepting”  dogma,  this  utterance  must  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  scholastic  theology,  the  spirit  that  has 
alienated  so  large  a  part  of  humanity  from  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  spirit  which,  at  the  Council  of 
Trent,  succeeded  in  setting  the  school  of  the.  priests 
above  the  school  of  the  prophets.  And  at  times  it  would 
seem  as  if  Mr.  Patmore  himself  realized  this,  though  he 
would  not  allow  himself  to  acknowledge  it.  “The 
additions  to  the  Breviary,”  he  says  elsewhere,  “since 
the  Council  of  Trent  have  no  ray  of  divine  insight ;  and 
the  manuals  of  devotion  compiled  since  then,  by  authority 
or  otherwise,  are  enough  to  drive  a  sensible  Christian 
crazy  by  their  extravagance  and  unreality.”  Fine  per¬ 
sonality  is  as  necessary  to  the  well  writing  of  prayers 
and  meditations  as  of  secular  literature ;  and  if  the  Council 
of  Trent  succeeded  in  anything,  it  succeeded  in  crush¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  individual  personality  in  the  Catholic 
religion.  Not  only  the  prayers,  but  the  whole  art  of  the 
Catholic  Church  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  its  archi¬ 
tecture,  its  painting,  the  gewgaws  and  tinsel  of  its 
altars,  have  possessed  “  no  ray  of  divine  insight.” 

In  his  more  humanistic  moments  Mr.  Patmore  is  alto¬ 
gether  admirable;  take  this  character  of  a  saint:  “A 
Bishop  or  an  eminent  Dissenter  will,  as  a  rule,  be 
remarkable  for  his  decorum  or  his  obstreperous  in¬ 
decorum,  and  for  some  little  insignia  ot  piety,  such  as 
the  display  of  a  mild  desire  to  promote  the  good  of  your 
soul,  or  an  abstinence  from  wine  and  tobacco,  jesting, 
and  small-talk  ;  but  the  saint  has  no  ‘  fads,’  and  you 
may  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  and  never  find  out 
that  he  is  not  a  sinner  like  yourself,  unless  you  rely  on 
negative  proofs,  or  obtrude  lax  ideas  upon  him,  and  so 
provoke  him  to  silence.”  Or  take  this  as  an  instance 
of  his  humour:  “  Love  is  a  recent  discovery,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  new  law.  Easy  divorce  is  the  vulgar  solution. 
The  true  solution  is  some  undiscovered  security  for  true 
marriage.”  Or  this,  of  his  way  of  dealing  with  mystical 
themes  :  “The  poet  alone  has  the  power  of  so  saying 
the  truth  ‘which  it  is  not  lawful  to  utter,’  that  the  disc 
with  its  withering  heat  and  blinding  brilliance  remains 
wholly  invisible,  while  enough  warmth  and  light  are 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  clouds  of  his  speech  to 
diffuse  daylight  and  genial  warmth.” 
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But  Mr.  Patmore’s  book  is  difficult  to  characterize, 
for  it  is  intentionally  a  book  of  religious  suggestion, 
written  to  induce  like  thoughts  in  others.  “A  system¬ 
atic  philosopher,”  says  Mr.  Patmore  in  his  preface, 
“  should  he  condescend  to  read  the  following  notes,  will 
probably  say,  with  a  little  girl  of  mine  to  whom  I  showed 
the  stars  for  the  first  time,  ‘  How  untidy  the  sky  is  !  ’  ” 
We  may  differ  with  some  of  the  teaching  of  this  admir¬ 
able  little  book,  but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  its  writer.  It  is  a  book  of  devout  meditations, 
written  entirely  with  a  religious  purpose  :  yet  it  is 
more  than  that  ;  it  is  a  contribution  to  our  literature  ; 
and  although  it  is  concerned  with  theology,  it  is  a  living 
contribution.  To  this  Mr.  Patmore  is  not  wholly  insen¬ 
sible  :  “I  am  quite  aware  that  many  readers,  zealously 
Christian,  will  put  aside  this  little  volume  with  a  cry  of 
‘  Ugh,  ugh  !  the  horrid  thing  ;  it’s  alive  !  ’  My  book 
is,  perhaps,  open  to  this  objection,  but  there  is  no  help 
for  it.” 

THE  CREATOR  OF  “THE  GAIETY.” 

“  My  Lifetime.”  By  John  Hollingshead.  Two  vols. 
London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1895. 

IT  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Hollingshead  that  the  life  of 
Mr.  Sala  has  so  recently  been  published,  for  the 
memories  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  are  so  exactly  coin¬ 
cident  on  many  points  with  those  of  the  other,  that  the 
reader  almost  fancies  in  following  Mr.  Hollingshead  that 
he  is  reading  Mr.  Sala  over  again.  It  is  the  same  London 
of  the  early  forties  that  we  meet  with  in  each  case,  and 
the  same  underside  and  nightside  of  it,  with  its 
squalors,  its  excitements,  its  festive  and  contraband 
pleasures.  We  have  never  read  anything  which  seemed 
to  reflect  Dickens’  world  so  exactly  as  the  earlier  por¬ 
tions  of  the  work  now  before  us.  We  suspect  that  this 
is  partly  because  the  author  lived  in  the  scenes  that 
Dickens  loved  to  describe,  and  partly  because,  working 
closely  with  the  novelist,  he  learned  to  imitate  his  style 
and  attitude. 

Readers  of  the  life  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen  will 
recollect  how  much  his  early  sensibility  was  nurtured 
by  his  expeditions  into  the  madhouse  at  his  mother’s 
doors.  Mr.  Hollingshead  seems,  in  a  way  which  he 
obscurely  explains,  “  to  have  been  born  in  a  mild  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  lunacy,”  and  one  of  his  earliest  pastimes  was 
to  “  excite  the  poor  maniacs  in  the  yard  of  the  private 
madhouse.”  If  we  understand  him  aright,  one  or  more 
of  his  family  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  these  un¬ 
happy  creatures,  among  whom  were  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  Of  those  who  remember  the  person  of  the 
former,  Mr.  Hollingshead  must  be  one  of  the  very 
latest  to  survive  ;  he  still  recalls  “  a  little  Bob  Crackitt 
kind  of  man,  who  might  have  been  a  tutor  at  a  school, 
with  a  neat  frail  body  carrying  a  large  head  that  looked 
somewhat  top-heavy.”  Charles  Lamb  died  when  the 
boy  was  only  seven,  but  his  recollections  of  Mary  Lamb 
go  much  later.  This  gentle  and  unfortunate  being  was 
in  the  charge  of  one  of  Mr.  Hollingshead’s  aunts,  and 
the  boy  often  spent  his  afternoons  with  her,  playing 
cards  or  examining  her  books.  What  has  become,  we 
wonder,  of  a  set  of  Hazlitt  which  Mary  Lamb  possessed, 
annotated  by  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Keats?  Here 
Mr.  Hollingshead,  silent  with  a  book  in  the  corner,  saw 
Godwin  and  Hood,  Miss  Kelly  and  Crabb  Robinson, 
and  took  snuff  from  Mary  Lamb’s  classic  box. 

After  a  rough-and-tumble  education,  much  of  it  in 
the  streets  of  London,  after  being  an  actor,  and  an 
acrobat,  and  a  dozen  other  things,  Mr.  Hollingshead 
settled  down,  about  the  age  of  thirty,  to  be  one  of 
Dickens’  young  men.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
evident,  as  the  annals  of  that  time  are  published,  that 
Dickens  kept  a  sort  of  factory  in  the  Household  Words 
office,  where  young  men  were  employed  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  they  were  to  imitate  the  master,  and  that, 
if  they  really  succeeded,  the  master  should  get  the 
credit.  The  grand  aim  of  the  lads,  a  generous  one,  was 
to  produce  an  article  so  characteristic  that  all  the 
public  should  aver  that  “  this  is  Dickens  himself.”  The 
sketches  which  Mr.  Hollingshead  gives  of  the  great 
novelist  are  picturesque  and  kindly,  but  hardly  attrac¬ 
tive.  We  see  him  with  his  boisterous  crimson  waist¬ 
coats  and  his  still  more  boisterous  cordiality  ;  a  great 
simplicity  bewilderingly  mingled  with  a  great  self-con¬ 


sciousness,  making  the  figure  difficult  to  analyze.  Mr. 
Hollingshead  says  :  “  Dickens’  manner  all  this  time  was 
that  of  a  comic  conjuror,  with  a  little  of  the  pride  of  one 
who  had  made  a  great  discovery  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind.”  This  is  luminous,  and  goes  deeper  than  Mr. 
Hollingshead,  perhaps,  is  aware  ;  the  benevolent,  comic 
conjuror — this,  no  doubt,  was  all  that  people  saw  on 
the  surface  of  that  irregular  genius. 

The  latter  part  of  this  book,  and,  indeed,  all  the  last 
volume,  is  scarcely  readable,  although  not  without  a 
certain  value.  It  is  a  close  record  of  the  facts  connected 
with  the  development  of  Mr.  Hollingshead’s  various 
schemes,  and  particularly  with  the  Gaiety  Theatre.  On 
the  title-page  of  his  book  he  calls  himself  “  The  Creator 
of  the  Gaiety,”  and  this  is,  no  doubt,  his  principal  claim 
to  distinction.  We  are  not  spared  Mr.  Hollingshead’s 
letters  to  the  Times  and  the  Telegraph ,  his  casts,  his 
speeches,  his  telegrams,  or  even  his  press  notices.  To 
read  the  close  of  the  autobiography  is  like  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  one  of  those  dusty  albums  in  which  actors 
and  actresses  keep  their  printed  portraits  and  “personal 
notices.”  All  this,  one  is  at  first  inclined  to  say,  is  in¬ 
tolerably  dreary,  but  we  remind  ourselves  that  such 
material  may  have  a  value  for  the  future  historian  of  the 
Victorian  stage.  We  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to  be 
other  than  kind  to  Mr.  Hollingshead,  since  he  is  always 
so  brave  and  “jolly.”  We  like  his  courageous  defiance 
of  the  faddists,  his  breezy  good  sense,  and  his  many 
impertinences  in  the  face  of  fate.  He  begins  and  he  ends 
his  recollections  in  a  most  funereal  tone,  but  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  is  only  put  on  for  purposes  of  propriety. 
He  talks  of  his  life  being  a  “vault  ”  on  his  first  page,  and 
of  its  being  a  “charnel-house”  on  his  four  hundred  and 
ninety-first,  but  between  these  limits  he  appears  to  be  in 
the  best  of  spirits,  and  we  conceive  that  he  has  still 
plenty  of  force  left  to  fight  “the  New  Bumbledom,” 
“Sham  Morality,”  “British  Pecksniffism,”  and  all  the 
other  bogies  which  worry  his  honest  soul. 

FINLAND  TO-DAY. 

“Finland  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  By  Finnish 
authors.  Illustrated  by  Finnish  artists.  Helsing¬ 
fors  :  Printed  by  F.  Tilzmann.  London  :  Edward. 
Stanford.  1895. 

THIS  sumptuous  volume  on  Russian  Finland  will 
come  to  many  of  the  most  intelligent  Englishmen 
as  a  surprise  and  a  revelation.  In  the  systematic  and 
exhaustive  arrangement,  in  the  easy  literary  style,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  profusion  of  beautiful  illustrations,  it 
speaks  eloquently  for  itself.  The  admirable  Finnish 
artists  have  evidently  studied  in  the  French  school,  and 
are  generally  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Corot  and  Millet. 
In  a  succession  of  glances  through  the  pages,  we  see 
the  conditions  of  a  ceaseless  warfare  waged  by  a  hardy 
and  indomitably  stubborn  race  against  the  stern  severity 
of  their  Arctic  climate.  Finland  is  icebound  through 
great  part  of  the  year,  and  the  brief  summers  are  apt  to 
be  interrupted  by  sharp  returns  of  the  bitterness  of 
winter.  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  either  a  spring 
or  an  autumn.  In  the  series  of  picturesque  drawings, 
the  character  of  the  country  and  the  hard  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  are  brought  vividly  home  to  us.  We  are 
in  a  land  of  lakes  and  streams  ;  of  forests,  swamps,  and 
morasses.  The  lakes  of  all  sizes  are  simply  innumerable, 
and  defy  classification  by  the  most  patient  hydrographers. 
What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  set  of  the  whole  Finnish, 
water  system  is  towards  the  south  ;  in  all  the  lakes  there 
is  a  perceptible  current,  and  the  streams  connecting 
them  are  interrupted  by  cataracts  and  rapids  which 
impede  the  navigation.  For  naturally,  in  a  poor  and 
sparsely  populated  country,  the  waterways  have  been 
the  natural  channels  of  communication.  The  access  to 
the  coast  from  the  sea  is  still  more  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Finland  is  surrounded  by  the  treacherous 
shallows  of  the  Baltic,  and  thanks  to  mysterious  sub¬ 
terraneous  forces,  the  whole  country  is  undergoing  a 
steady  and  accelerating  process  of  upheaval.  There  are 
harbours  that  in  the  memory  of  man  have  ceased  to  be 
serviceable ;  and  cattle  are  grazing  now  where  old 
fishermen  used  to  cast  their  nets.  The  approach  to  the 
thriving  port  of  Abo  is  through  the  perilous  archipelago 
of  the  Aland  Isles,  and  nothing  is  more  striking  in  the 
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volume  than  the  elaborate  chart  of  those  shallow  seas. 
There  is  an  intricate  agglomeration  of  islands,  islets, 
reefs,  and  sandbanks,  which  sets  the  use  of  lighthouses 
and  beacons  at  defiance  ;  and  even  the  veteran  local 
pilots  can  only  grope  their  way  in  daylight  by  the  aid  of 
familiar  seamarks,  and  by  landmarks  painted  on  the 
cliffs.  Till  the  introduction  of  steamers,  navigation  was 
suspended  for  a  full  half  of  the  year.  Now  some  of  the 
western  harbours  are  kept  always  open,  in  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  by  the  use  of  steam  ice-breakers,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  cost  no  less  than  ,£35,000.  This  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  drawbacks  under  which  poverty- 
stricken  Finland  must  make  a  fight  for  its  share  of 
foreign  commerce. 

Yet  the  illustrations  show  also  that  money  is  being 
made  by  the  merchants,  many  of  whom  are  of  foreign 
extraction.  In  Abo,  Helsingfors,  and  one  or  two  other 
cities,  we  see  wharves  heaped  with  goods  and  harbours 
crowded  with  shipping :  there  are  handsome  public 
buildings,  commodious  private  residences  in  the  town 
and  the  suburbs  ;  bustling  streets  and  spacious  boule¬ 
vards,  which  look  gay  in  the  brilliant  green  of  the 
summer  foliage.  The  people  make  the  best  of  the  brief 
season  of  perpetual  sunshine,  but  they  have  no  adven¬ 
titious  riches  to  draw  upon.  Unlike  Northern  Siberia 
and  other  sterile  regions,  Finland  is  poor  in  minerals 
and  produces  no  coal.  The  chief  exports  are  from  the 
forests  and  fisheries,  and  both  have  been  most  improvi- 
dently  abused.  The  Finn  goes  to  the  forest  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  has  no  idea  of  forethought  or  economy.  The 
woods  are  frequently  devastated  by  gales  or  hurricanes, 
which  level  the  trees  as  with  shell  or  cannon  shot,  and 
each  gap  prepares  the  way  for  further  mischief.  Then 
the  fires  which  are  easily  kindled  during  the  hot  summer, 
will  spread  and  rage  till  stopped  by  water.  When  we 
consider  that  in  that  ungenial  atmosphere  the  trees  are 
extraordinarily  slow  of  growth — it  is  said  that  towards 
the  north  a  pine  must  be  nearly  one  hundred  and 
eighty  years  old  before  it  is  worth  using  as  timber — 
we  are  surprised  that  the  timber  trade  is  not  already 
extinct.  But  the  woods  are  of  great  extent,  and  the 
settlers  on  their  skirts  are  few  and  far  between.  The 
timber  trade  is  said  to  have  received  a  fresh  impulse 
since  steam  sawmills  have  been  substituted  for  water¬ 
power,  so  that  the  trunks  can  be  floated  to  the  shipping 
places  ;  and  the  making  of  tar  has  always  been  a  regular 
occupation  of  the  woodmen,  who  either  gather  together 
in  the  forest  hamlets  or  prefer  to  isolate  themselves  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  wilderness.  Like  all  the  rivers  and 
estuaries  of  the  North,  those  of  Finland  should  swarm 
in  the  season  with  salmon,  but  there  has  never  been  any 
effective  official  supervision,  and  the  fish  are  recklessly 
poached  in  the  spawning  time,  when  they  can  only  be 
marketable  if  kippered  or  smoked.  A  considerable 
amount  of  business  is  done  in  furs,  but  the  animals  are 
snared,  trapped,  or  poisoned,  and  the  sea-fowl,  and 
especially  the  nests  of  the  valuable  eider  duck,  are  so 
recklessly  plundered  that  the  profits  have  been  steadily 
diminishing  for  many  years.  On  the  other  hand,  and  it 
is  of  far  more  importance,  Government  has  been  paying 
great  attention  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
the  encouragement  of  stock-raising  and  dairy-farming. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  primitive  than  the  old 
system  of  farming,  except  the  implements  employed. 
In  fact,  with  any  quantity  of  uncultivated  but  fairly 
reclaimable  land,  ground  which  was  temporarily  ex¬ 
hausted  could  be  left  to  lie  fallow  and  recover.  With  the 
growth  of  towns  and  the  improvement  of  communica¬ 
tion,  more  scientific  systems  have  become  obviously 
more  profitable.  Much  has  been  done  officially  to  pro¬ 
mote  dairy-farming,  and  the  results  seem  to  have  been 
extremely  satisfactory.  A  dairy  college,  and  many 
dairy  schools,  have  been  founded  ;  sums  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  provincial  dairy  establishments,  and  Dutch 
and  Scotch  milkers  have  been  imported,  to  be  crossed 
with  the  small  native  breeds. 

In  fact  the  Duchy  of  Finland  seems  for  a  long  time 
and  till  lately  to  have  made  steady  progress  under  the 
not  illiberal  rule  of  its  Russian  masters.  The  Government 
then  as  now  was  autocratic  ;  and  the  Finnish  Diet,  with 
no  initiative  responsibility,  simply  registered  and  carried 
out  the  decrees  of  the  Tsars.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
legislation  was  liberal  and  democratic  ;  the  irritating 
and  exacting  feudal  pr  vileges  of  the  nobility  were 


abolished  ;  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  were  consider¬ 
ably  restricted  ;  and  as  hopeful  careers  were  opened  to 
the  lower  classes,  education  was  cheapened  and  popu¬ 
larized.  The  Finnish  colleges  greatly  resemble  those  of 
Scotland  ;  and  the  sons  of  small  farmers  and  traders,  of 
peasants  and  artisans,  can  struggle  through  the  cur¬ 
riculum  for  sums  that  seem  fabulously  small.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  it  is  true,  inevitably  run  into  debt ; 
but  many  are  assisted  by  small  scholarships  and  grants 
from  public  funds.  The  schools  are  still  more  demo¬ 
cratic.  No  class  of  society  is  excluded  from  the 
highest  establishments,  and  the  fees  in  all  cases  are 
absurdly  low.  Considering  the  isolation  and  poverty 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  rural  Fins,  the  attendance 
at  the  educational  establishments  is  remarkable  and 
creditable. 

We  have  said  that  Finland  had  been  flourishing  and 
advancing  since  the  annexation  to  Russia.  But  the 
political  review  seems  to  be  written  with  courtly  regard 
for  the  censorship  and  the  susceptibilities  of  Russian 
statesmen,  and  contains  no  allusion  to  the  recent  arbi¬ 
trary  measures  which  have  excited  discontent  and  even 
disaffection  in  a  loyal  and  contented  community.  The 
administration  had  done  much,  and  done  it  very  judi¬ 
ciously,  towards  improving  harbours  and  opening  up 
means  of  communication.  Some  of  the  first  of  the 
railways  were  virtually  indispensable  with  a  view  to  the 
future  of  the  country,  if  not  directly  very  profitable. 
But  latterly  the  expenditure  on  railways,  which  can  only 
be  of  strategical  utility,  has  been  excessive  and  unwar¬ 
rantable;  and  of  a  national  debt  of  seventy-seven  millions 
of  marks,  no  less  than  seventy  millions  rank  as  railway 
loans.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  creation  of  a  crushing 
burden  has  been  attributed  to  a  deliberate  intention  to 
discourage  independent  aspirations  and  to  tamper  with 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  treaty,  by  crippling  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  Finnish  prosperity.  That  there  is  abundance, 
and  even  a  superabundance,  of  national  vitality  and  of 
intellectual  activity  is  made  evident  by  the  interesting 
chapters  on  Finnish  literature  and  art. 


A  NEW  FRENCH  NOVEL. 

“Notre  Compagne  ”  (Provinciales  et  Parisiennes). 
Par  Marcel  Prevost.  Paris  :  Alphonse  Lemerre. 
1895. 

ETWEEN  the  naturalism  of  Zola  and  the  symbolism 
of  Huysmans  there  exists  in  contemporary  France 
another  school  of  literary  art,  of  whose  ideals  the  most 
considerable  exponent  is  Marcel  Pr6vost.  The  spirit 
that  informs  its  work  would  in  the  temps  jadis  have  been 
romantic,  but  smitten  with  the  moral  phthisis  peculiar 
to  this  time  it  has  declined  upon  a  blend  of  sentiment¬ 
alism  and  cynicism  that  is  concerned  solely  with  the 
froth  of  life  and  the  vapour  of  emotion.  Within  its 
narrow  limits  the  world  created  by  this  school  of  fiction 
is  real  enough.  It  is  also  essentially  Gallic,  with  Its 
gaiety  that  is  a  kind  of  inveterate  buoyancy,  united  to  a 
gentle  gaminerie,  while  its  sadness  never  reaches  any 
depth  deeper  than  tragi-comedy.  One  is  conscious, 
moreover,  that  this  rejection  of  intensity  is  deliberate. 
There  are  many  novelists  whose  books  are  superficial 
because  they  have  never  probed  beneath  the  surface  of 
things,  but  Marcel  Provost  is  not  of  their  company.  His 
is  an  intentional  exteriority  that  seems  to  arise  from  a 
distaste  of  the  profound — the  sybarite  exclusiveness  of 
one  who  shuts  the  door  on  the  great  passions  and 
activities  of  humanity  and  sits  down  to  analyze,  between 
sips  of  coffee  on  the  boulevard,  fugitive  woes  and 
evanescent  affections,  which  he  brings  by  virtue  of  their 
sincerity  within  the  province  of  art. 

It  is  precisely  this  faith  in  the  fragile  sentiment  which 
represents  the  emotional  capacity  of  his  characters, 
that  makes  Marcel  Prdvost  an  artist  instead  of  a  mere 
novelist.  This  fidelity  to  a  limited  perspective  enables 
him  to  write  of  light  loves  and  trivial  ambitions  with 
a  conviction  that  many  writers  fail  to  attain  when 
dealing  with  the  gravest  issues  of  existence.  His 
style,  moreover — graceful,  tender,  and  of  marvellous 
flexibility — has  that  rare  intimacy  with  the  subject 
matter  which  is  only  possible  when  a  man  writes  of  that 
life  which  he  knows  perfectly  and  lives  daily.  For  this 
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reason  Marcel  Provost’s  “  Lettres  de  Femmes  ”  still 
remains  his  best  work,  artistically  speaking',  for  in  it  he 
accomplished  just  what  he  set  out  to  do  as  well  as  it 
could  possibly  be  done.  They  were  mere  silhouettes  of 
mere  women,  subtle  emasculate  creatures  who  dressed 
well  and  loved  intermittently  with  a  decorous  immorality 
and  a  pretty  sentiment  which,  like  Loeta  Acilia’s  religion, 
could  be  relied  upon  “  de  ne  pas  ddranger  les  coiffures.” 
With  this  type  M.  Provost  is  entirely  in  his  element. 
He  draws  her  with  the  fluency  and  certainty  of  a  master. 
But  when,  as  in  “  Les  Demi-Vierges,”  he  strikes  a 
deeper  note,  the  certainty  vanishes,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
interest  of  the  book,  its  greater  vitality  is  gained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  its  art.  In  this  story  the  author  seemed  to 
have  lost  his  perfect  equilibrium,  to  be  feeling  his  way 
to  the  evolution  of  a  new  heroine  whose  personality  he 
realized  rather  by  intuition  than  experience.  His  last 
book,  “Notre  Compagne,”  partakes  of  the  quality  of 
both  these  former  works.  It  consists  of  a  series  of 
short  stories  resembling  the  “  Lettres  ”  in  length  and 
construction,  but  lacking  in  most  cases  that  insouciance 
and  also  that  completeness  which  was  their  peculiar 
charm.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  stories  are 
mere  sketches,  which  half  a  dozen  French  writers  of 
contes  could  have  written  quite  as  well.  There  is  in  them 
all  the  same  slightly  cynical  wit,  the  outlook  on  life  of  a 
dilletante  pessimist,  wedded  to  a  sentiment  that  takes 
the  sting  out  of  grief  and  the  intensity  out  of  love. 
Here  and  there,  as  in  “  Le  Meurtre  de  Mdme.  Aubry,” 
wherein  a  suspicious  husband  murders  his  wife,  because, 
(ike  Daddy  Longlegs,  she  wouldn’t  say  her  prayers, 
M.  Provost  tries  to  penetrate  into  the  region  of  acute 
sensation,  and  comes  perilously  near  the  ridiculous  in 
his  aspirations  towards  the  sublime.  The  pathetic  he 
can  touch,  though  never  to  tears;  even  so  “Robe 
Noire  ”  and  “  Les  Gants  ”  are  perhaps  the  best  sketches 
in  the  book.  In  the  first  an  embryo  priest  is  drawn  by 
a  chance  encounter  with  a  little  peasant  girl  in  a 
summer  forest  to  the  very  edge  of  the  charmed  circle 
of  love,  only  to  find  that  his  black  gown  has  already 
discounted  his  manhood  in  her  eyes.  The  gloves 
round  which  the  other  story  is  written  meet  the  eyes 
of  a  husband  in  the  boudoir  of  his  wife.  He  suspects 
that  the  owner  is  her  lover,  but  lacks  the  courage  to 
verify  a  dread  which  may  part  him  from  an  excellent 
housewife.  His  analysis  of  his  own  temperament  is 
admirably  done  : 

“  Peut-etre  ce  qui  me  manque  c’est  tout  simplement 
la  faculty  de  vivre  resolument  dans  le  present  ;  malgrd 
moi,  j’ai  le  sentiment  qu’aujourd’hui  ne  compte  pas, 
n’est  qu’une  sorte  de  vestibule  indispensable  de  demain , 
le  demain  oil  je  serai  heureux.  Je  remets  tout,  incon- 
sciemment,  &ce  demain-la:  les  efforts  pour  l’avancement, 
les  demarches,  tout,  jusqu’au  changement  d’un  vieux 
tapis  sur  ma  table,  la  commande  d’une  redingote  neuve. 
Seulement  quand  je  me  prends  k  r^flechir  comme 
aujourd’hui,  je  comprends  bien  que  le  ‘demain’ 
n’arrivera  jamais,  qu’il  n’a  aucune  raison  d’arriver,  et 
'  que  je  vivrai  jusqu’au  bout  comme  4  present  demi- 
paisible,  demi-inquiet,  occup^  des  besognes  dont  je 
me  ddsint^resse,  incapable  de  commencer  celles  qui  me 
plairaient.” 

To  “  Notre  Compagne  ”  there  is  a  sub-title,  “  Provin¬ 
ciates  et  Parisiennes,”  but  the  difference  lies  solely  in 
the  locality  of  each  story.  Marcel  Provost’s  sentiment 
is  essentially  born  of  the  town  and  nourished  on  the 
boulevard,  and  his  heroines  of  the  city  and  the  fields  are 
indistinguishable  in  temperament,  in  method,  and  in 
faith.  Not  one  of  them  smacks  of  the  soil  or  of  the 
flowers.  Most  of  them,  one  would  imagine,  exhale  an 
aroma  of  chypre ,  though  their  frailty  is  never  exactly 
vicious.  M.  Provost  and  his  followers  leave  the  study 
of  vice  to  the  realist  and  the  decadent.  Evil  is  too 
closely  allied  to  earnestness  and  ugliness  to  interest  the 
sentimentalist,  who  is,  after  all,  rather  a  seeker  after 
beauty  than  a  seeker  after  truth.  He  is  concerned  with 
frailty,  not  with  corruption,  and  finds  material  enough  in 
the  flesh  that  sins  while  the  soul  aspires,  in  the  eternal 
conflict  between  desire  and  duty.  In  this  country 
sentiment  and  style  seem  to  be  irrevocably  divorced. 
Tenderness  is  not  a  conspicuously  Saxon  characteristic, 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  it  is  invariably  articu¬ 
lated  in  such  very  bad  English.  We  have  no  Marcel 
Provosts  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 


FICTION. 

“  Newly  Fashioned.”  By  Margaret  B.  Cross.  London  : 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

HERE  is  one  brilliant  idea  in  the  plot  of  this  book. 
The  heroine  is  a  beautiful  young  girl  who  is  accused 
of  stealing  and  put  into  the  dock.  The  hero  falls  in 
love  with  her  in  court,  and  marries  her  as  soon  as  she 
comes  out  of  it,  “  without  a  stain  upon  her  character.” 
This  is  not  strictly  new.  But,  greatly  to  the  refreshment 
of  the  reviewer,  she  is  guilty  after  all.  The  story  is  a 
readable  one,  and  we  feel  enough  interest  in  both  hero 
and  heroine  to  resent  their  uncomfortable  position  in  the 
last  page,  which  leaves  them  struggling  for  their  lives 
in  a  particularly  deep  part  of  the  sea,  with  a  wounded 
head  and  a  broken  leg  respectively.  This  has  on  us 
something  of  the  uncomfortable  effect  produced  by 
pictures  wherein  a  horse  is  eternally  in  the  act  of  clearing 
a  fence  or  a  soldier  of  falling  for  his  country.  One  longs 
for  either  a  gallant  rescue  or  a  satisfactory  certificate  of 
“death  from  drowning.”  We  must  reluctantly  leave 
them  in  mid-ocean,  with  our  thanks  for  the  pleasant 
reading  they  afforded  us  before  getting  themselves  into 
so  precarious  a  situation. 

“  A  Daughter  of  the  Soil.”  By  M.  E.  Francis.  London  : 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

There  are  some  good  things  in  this  book,  and  one 
amusingly  drawn  character,  that  of  Mrs.  Alford,  the 
hero’s  aunt.  But  the  writing  would  need  to  be  fresh 
indeed  to  support  so  well  worn  a  plot.  The  man  who 
has  been  wild  in  his  youth  and  who  finds  peace  in 
marrying  a  farmer’s  daughter  is  an  old  friend.  So  is 
his  other  wife,  who  turns  up  later,  with  her  face  painted 
in  streaks.  So  is  the  virtuous  friend  who  would  have 
married  the  farmer’s  daughter  more  effectually  himself 
if  the  wild  young  man  had  not  “spoiled  all.”  But  the 
book  is  fairly  good  reading  in  spite  of  these. 

“  An  Experiment  in  Respectability.”  By  Julian  Stern. 
London  :  Downey  &  Co.  1895. 

Possessing  as  he  does  the  undoubted  power  of  saying 
what  he  means  and  saying  it  convincingly,  it  is  a  pity 
that  this  writer  should  have  given  his  novel  no  other 
interest  than  that  afforded  by  a  succession  of  peculiarly 
sordid  intrigues.  We  should  like  to  hear  more  of  the 
two  friends  who  are  the  heroes  of  the  book  than  the 
history  of  their  casual  atnours.  The  characters  are 
singularly  alive  in  many  cases.  But  they  seem  created 
for  no  purpose  but  to  make  love  to  the  nearest  un¬ 
deserving  object,  and  to  be  languished  for  by  the  few 
virtuous  heroines.  The  author  rather  avoids  these  poor 
ladies,  who  are  kept  very  much  in  the  background  and 
“  taught  their  place  ”  all  through  the  story.  We  should 
like  another  book  from  Mr.  Julian  Stern,  as  clever  as 
this  one,  and  carrying  with  it  a  deeper  interest  than  do 
the  adventures  of  these  Don  Juans  of  Tottenham  Court 
Road. 

“  Lord  Stirling’s  Son.”  By  A.  H.  Marshall.  London  : 

Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

“Cherryfield  Hall.”  By  Frederic  Henry  Balfour. 

London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Co.  1895. 

“A  Torquay  Marriage.”  By  G.  Rayleigh  Vicars  and 
Edith  Vicars.  London  :  Tower  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  1895. 

“Lord  Stirling’s  Son”  is  fairly  interesting  and 
written  in  a  pleasant  and  polished  style,  with  a  touch  of 
humour.  “Cherryfield  Hall”  is  a  badly  built  and 
rather  wearisome  romance,  striking  in  its  improbability 
alone.  “  A  Torquay  Marriage  ”  deals  with  a  friendship 
between  two  women.  So  strong  is  it  that  one  of  them 
goes  so  far  as  to  refuse  a  man.  That  she  does  not 
happen  to  care  for  him  is  possibly  beside  the  point.  It 
is  not  until  the  very  last  chapter  but  one  that  she 
becomes  engaged.  Who  shall  deny  the  existence  of 
women’s  devotion  to  one  another  ?  The  joint  authors, 
in  one  instance,  show  themselves  people  of  spirit. 
Having  no  use  for  a  superfluous  hero,  they  boldly  sink 
him  to  his  topmost  hair  in  a  quicksand.  “  What  of 
that?  it  is  only  a  subcurrent,”  they  observe,  after  doing 
so.  But  that  is  hardly  the  view  taken  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  young  man.  “  My  body  will  be  torn  by  the  conger- 
eels,”  he  not  unreasonably  objects.  There  is  a  waste 
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of  energy  about  this  expedient,  to  our  mind.  Why  not 
have  sent  him  to  Norway  for  the  summer? 

“  Fidelis.”  By  Ada  Cambridge.  London:  Hutchinson 
&  Co.  1895. 

This  is  a  prettily  written  book,  with  some  charm  and 
many  serious  faults.  The  charm  lies  chiefly  in  the  sym¬ 
pathy  with  which  the  author  can  write  of  a  child.  Little 
Adam  at  the  Fair  is  a  pathetic  figure,  touchingly  drawn. 
The  most  serious  of  the  faults  is  the  extraordinarily 
clumsy  construction  of  the  plot.  It  takes  us  through 
episode  after  episode  of  the  hero’s  life  till  we  feel  like 
the  spectators  at  a  Japanese  play.  So  carelessly,  too, 
are  the  different  parts  of  the  book  put  together,  that 
sheer  havoc  is  made  of  the  story  in  one  instance.  There 
is  an  important  omission  somewhere  in  the  history  of 
Richard  Delavel  and  his  wife  (or  wives)  which  will 
bewilder  every  reader.  A  little  filling-in  and  a  great 
deal  of  cutting-out  would  make  a  good  book  out  of 
what  is  at  present  a  disappointing  one. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of  Immortality.”  By  Alfred 
Wiedemann.  London  :  H.  Grevel  &  Co.  1895. 

PROFESSOR  WIEDEMANN’S  treatise,  of  which  we  have 
here  an  English  version,  is  quite  a  perfect  thing  of  its  kind. 
He  treats  his  fascinating  subject  with  marvellous  clearness,  and 
the  reader  follows  his  guidance  through  the  mazes  of  the  great 
system  of  immortality  with  breathless  interest.  Death  divided 
man  into  various  constituent  parts,  and  each  of  them  made  its 
own  way  to  the  gods  ;  if  they  reached  heaven,  and  the  man  was 
proved  to  have  been  upright,  they  joined  together  once  more. 
Among  these  component  parts  was  the  Ka,  the  man’s  personality, 
not  a  Platonic  idea,  but  a  material  counterpart,  a  Doppelgdnger  ; 
the  heart  (ab),  represented  by  the  scarab,  and  ba,  the  soul. 
Professor  Wiedemann  gives  a  touching  illustration  from  the 
“  Book  of  the  Dead  ”  representing  the  little  soul  perched  upon 
the  sarcophagus,  saying  good-bye  to  the  mummy  before  rising  to 
the  gods.  Then  there  was  the  Khaib  or  shadow,  which  had  a 
separate  existence  and  was  represented  in  pictures  as  a  fan  or 
sunshade.  But  above  all  there  was  the  mysterious  Osiris,  the 
man  himself,  who  went  on  the  long  and  tiresome  journey  to  the 
Hall  of  the  Double  Truth,  and  there  made  his  “Negative 
Confession”  to  the  judges.  When  he  ended,  his  heart  was 
weighed  against  the  Symbol  of  Truth,  and  if  the  scale  turned  in 
his  favour,  the  immortal  elements,  the  Ka  and  the  others,  were 
restored  to  the  justified  Osiris,  and  he  entered  upon  the  ever¬ 
lasting  life  of  the  blessed.  Yet  his  was  not  a  state  of  passive 
bliss  :  he  remained  a  separate  active  personality,  living  his  life, 
ploughing  and  sowing  by  the  waters  of  the  celestial  Nile.  It  is 
hard  to  say  enough  in  praise  of  this  little  book  of  seventy  pages 
with  its  admirably  chosen  illustrations. 

“  Essays  on  Scandinavian  Literature.”  By  Hjalmar  Hjorth, 
Boyesen.  London :  David  Nutt.  1895. 

These  essays,  the  Professor  of  Germanic  Languages  and 
Literatures  in  Columbia  College  tells  us  in  his  preface,  are  part 
of  a  history  of  Scandinavian  literature  upon  which  he  started 
twenty  years  ago.  The  subject  grew  beyond  the  scope  of  his 
original  intention,  and  the  chapter  on  Ibsen  became  a  book 
which  stood  by  itself.  The  most  important  essay  in  the  volume 
is  on  Bjornson,  which  is  interesting  enough  even  if  Mr. 
Boyesen  has  nothing  very  wonderful  and  enlightening  to  tell 
us.  Till  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Bjornson  wrote  historic  and 
romantic  dramas  and  idylls.  The  story  of  this  period  which  is 
best  known  in  England  is  “The  Bridal  March,”  which  shows 
us  the  painter  of  peasant  life  not  as  a  naturalist  but  a  sunny 
poetical  optimist.  Bjornson,  who  sprang  directly  from  the 
peasantry,  was  not  struck,  as  outsiders  always  are,  by  the  “many 
rude  and  ugly  phases  of  rural  existence.”  About  the  year  1870 
the  change  came  over  him  which  some  critics  have  deplored. 
For  five  years  he  published  no  stories  or  plays,  but  devoted 
himself  to  politics,  flinging  himself  with  great  activity  into  the 
struggle  between  Norway  and  Sweden  ;  and  in  another  way 
these  five  years  were  a  period  of  “  labour  and  ferment.”  “  A 
tremendous  wrench  was  required  to  change  his  point  of  view 
from  that  of  a  childlike,  wandering  believer  to  that  of  a  critical 
sceptic  and  thinker.”  He  studied  Darwin,  Spencer,  Mill,  Max 
Mueller,  Taine,  and  when  he  looked  back  he  saw  he  had  done 
with  romance  for  ever,  and  he  began  the  series  of  social  plays  and 
novels  of  which  “The  Gauntlet”  and  “The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts” 
are  the  best  known  in  England.  There  is  an  essay  on  Jonas 
Lie,  and  a  very  readable  account  of  Hans  Andersen.  In  his 
essay  on  Georg  Brandes,  “an  obscure  German  iconoclast,”  as 
applied  to  a  certain  philosopher,  would  have  passed  for  satire 
all  right  if  the  name  had  not  been  spelt  Nietschke. 

“The  Sexes  Compared,  and  Other  Essays.”  By  Edward  von 
Hartmann.  Selected  and  translated  by  A.  Kenner,  M.A. 
London  :  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  18915. 

These  essays,  except  “My  Relation  to  Schopenhauer,”  are 
popular,  and  come  in  the  nick  of  time  to  be  read  with  interest. 


It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  note  on  Schopenhauer  should  have 
been  given  a  place  in  this  volume,  for  its  brevity  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  of  understanding  even  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
great  philosopher’s  works.  “The  Sexes  Compared”  is  a  forcible 
setting  forth  of  truisms  with  which  every  one  is  familiar,  and 
which,  probably,  the  majority  of  persons  really  believe  ;  but 
whether  it  is  the  least  use  except  as  an  armoury  of  weapons  for 
a  sham  fight  with  which  we  happen  to  be  amusing  ourselves  at 
this  moment  is  more  than  doubtful.  “  The  Vital  Question  of 
the  Family”  is  written  from  a  point  of  view  which  we  of  to-day 
are  not  inclined  to  love — duty  to  the  State.  Tolstoi’s  morality,, 
whether  it  makes  real  converts  or  not,  is  so  infinitely  sympathetic 
because  it  is  individual.  Hartmann’s  point  is  that  the  duty  of 
every  married  couple  is  to  leave  as  many  healthy  children  to  the 
State  as  possible — eleven  is  the  right  number ;  late  marriages 
are  therefore  a  dire  mistake,  and  egoism  on  the  woman’s  part  an 
immorality.  “  If  justice  is  to  be  done,  taxation  should  take  into- 
account  whether  an  income  is  to  support  one  or  five  persons  ” — 
that  is  his  conclusion.  “The  Comforts  of  Pessimism ”  mark 
with  great  clearness  a  fundamental  difference  between  Schopen¬ 
hauer  and  Hartmann.  The  first  is  an  Individualist,  for  he  does 
not  believe  in  any  real  historical  development  of  humanity  ;  but 
Hartmann  is  hardly  fair  to  Schopenhauer — for  all  his  indivi¬ 
dualism,  his  highest  ideal  is  the  Christlike  life  of  a  martyr  who 
takes  all  burdens  upon  himself.  There  are  essays  against  the 
anti-vivisectionists,  against  ephemeral  literature,  and  against 
popularity. 

“  A  Love  Episode  ”  By  Emile  Zola.  Translated  by  Ernest 
Alfred  Vizetelly.  London  :  Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Une  Page  d’ Amour”  probably  presents  more  difficulties  to- 
the  translator  than  any  other  novel  of  Zola’s — in  fact  it  is- 
only  fair  to  the  translator  to  own  at  once  that  the  rendering  of 
“  Paris  with  its  ocean  of  roofs,”  that  marvellous  chorus  in- 
psychology  of  the  drama,  is  a  blank  impossibility.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  take  a  few  lines  from  the  original  and  put  them 
side  by  side  with  the  English  ;  the  comparison  will  show  at  once 
what  a  task  Mr.  Vizetelly  has  undertaken  and  how  well  he  has 
fared  : 

“  Le  soleil  montait  dans  un  poudroiement  adouci  de  rayons. 
Une  clarte  blonde,  du  blond  vague  de  l’enfance,  se  brisait  en 
pluie,  emplissait  l’espace  de  son  frisson  ti£de.  C’dtait  une  fete, 
une  paix  souveraine  et  une  gaiete  tendre  de  l’infini,  pendant  que- 
la  ville,  criblee  de  filches  d’or,  paresseuse  et  somnolente,  ne  se 
ddcidaient  point  h.  se  montrer  sous  ses  dentelles.” 

“  The  sun  was  climbing  the  heavens,  scattering  a  spray  of  soft 
rays  ;  a  pale  golden  light,  akin  in  hue  to  the  flaxen  tresses  of  a 
child,  was  streaming  down  like  rain,  filling  the  atmosphere  with 
the  warm  quiver  of  its  sparkle.  It  was  like  a  festival  of  the 
infinite,  instinct  with  sovereign  peacefulness  and  gentle  gaiety, 
whilst  the  city,  chequered  with  golden  beams,  still  remained  lazy 
and  sleepy,  unwilling  to  reveal  itself  by  casting  off  its  coverlet  of 
lace.” 

However,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  quite  willing  to  own 
frankly  that  some  of  the  loss  of  charm  which  we  feel  in  the 
English  version  comes  about  from  the  fact  that  the  description, 
is  taken  from  an  unfamiliar  to  a  familiar  language.  The  only 
objections  to  the  book  are  its  cover,  which  most  people  will 
like,  and  the  illustrations,  which  are  quite  unnecessary,  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  a  bore  when  they  cut  into  the  page,  as  on  page  66,  form¬ 
ing  an  inch  wide  column  of  text,  and  making  a  delicate  and 
flowing  piece  of  description  read  like  a  telegram. 

“  Dead  Leaves  and  Living  Seeds.”  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones- 
London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  are  reminiscences  of  work  at  St.  Luke’s,  Berwick  Street, 
St.  George’s-in-the-East,  Great  Barton,  and  St.  Philip’s,  Regent 
Street,  as  well  as  a  chapter  on  town  and  country  parsons,  a 
revised  form  of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  book.  The  Rev. 
Harry  [ones  tells  of  the  cholera  outbreak  which  occurred  while 
he  was  at  St.  Luke’s  ;  he  himself  was  away  for  a  holiday  in 
Switzerland  and  hurried  back  to  a  six  weeks’  fight  with  the 
plague.  As  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  there  are  not  a  few- 
amusing  stories.  “  Once,  indeed,  1  am  afraid  that  I  shocked, 
two  insistent  lady  applicants  who  came  into  my  vestry  pressing 
me  for  a  donation.  On  my  saying,  smilingly,  that  I  thought 
there  ought  to  be  1  honour  among  thieves,’  they  walked  off  in  a 
huff.”  “  Hansard  had  some  curious  experiences  at  St.  George's. 
On  one  occasion,  when  he  had  to  walk  from  the  pulpit  to  the 
communion  table,  and  passed,  as  usual,  through  a  double  line 
of  aggrieved  parishioners,  one  man  said  to  him  in  a  loud, 
whisper,  ‘Jesuit’;  the  next,  ‘  Puseyite  ’ ;  the  third,  ‘Roman 
Catholic’;  the  fourth  (feeling  that  the  conventional  stock  of 
reproaches  had  been  exhausted,  and  yet  not  liking  to  withhold 
his  mite)  remarked,  ‘ Toory-loory.’”  The  parenthesis,  espe¬ 
cially  the  jocular  parenthesis,  is  rather  overdone  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  book. 

We  have  received  Thomas  B.  Strong’s  “  Platonism”  (S.P.C.K.),. 
a  clear  exposition,  which  might  have  gained  in  vividness  if  the 
handling  had  been  a  little  more  brilliant  and  lively;  Mrs. 
Fawcett’s  “Victoria,”  in  W.  H.  Allen’s  Eminent  Women  Series ; 
“Adulteration  of  Food,”  with  convenient  tables  of  Cases  and 
Statutes,  quite  up  to  date  as  is  proved  by  the  inclusion  of 
Kearley  v.  Tonge  among  the  cases ;  “  A  Reader’s  Guide  to 
Contemporary  Literature”  (Swan  Sonnenschein),  a  supplement 
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to  “The  Best  Books”;  a  second  enlarged  edition  of  “Sunday 
Mornings  at  Norwood,”  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Tipple  (H  R.  AUenson) ; 

« Annals  of  the  Three  Choirs,"  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
(progress  of  the  meeting  of  the  three  choirs  of  Gloucester, 
Worcester,  and  Hereford,  with  illustrations  (Gloucester  :  Chance 
&  Bland)  •  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Whitehall  Shakespeare  (Constable), 
which  includes  “All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well,”  “Measure  for 
Measure”  “The  Tempest,”  “The  Winter  s  Tale  ;  Life  and 
Work  of’the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Thompson,”  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  by  J.  Castell  Hopkins,  with  a  preface  by  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen ’  (Bradley,  Garretson  &  Co.,  Brantford,  Ontario)  ; 
“Lawn  Tennis,”  by  W.  Baddeley,  in  Routledge’s  “ Oval’  series, 

with  excellent  photographs ;  “On  the  Los4. ^olH^'t'fsblstco” 
Being  Ill,”  “On  Children,”  by  Bishop  Thorold  (Isbister)  , 

“England’s  Mission  to  India”  (partly  printed  from  the 
Guardian),  by  the  Right  Rev.  Alfred  Barry,  D.D.  (S.P.C.K ..)  , 
Rousseau’s  “Social  Contract,”  translated  by  Henry  J.  Tozer, 
with  a  preface  by  Bernard  Bosanquet  (Swan  Sonnenschem)  goL 
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Economy  Circle,”  edited  by  J.  H.  Levy  (P.  S.  king) ;  In  Grouse- 
land  ”  by  Evan  G.  Mackenzie,  articles  reprinted  from  various 
papers  (Swan  Sonnenschein)  ;  Mrs.  Gore’s  “The  Snowstorm, 
fn  Blackie’s  “School  and  Home”  Library  ;  “Heroes  of  the  \  ic- 
toria  Cross  ”  by  J.  E.  Tooney,  with  228  portraits  (Geo.  Newnes) ; 
a’ new  anil  revised  edition  of  MasperoV  Manual  of  Egyptian 
Archaeology,”  translated  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards  (H.  Grevel& 
Co);  the  seventh  edition  of  Geoffrey  D  rage  s  Cyril  (W.  . 

Allen) Government  of  the  People,”  by  the  authors  of  The 
Story  of irty  Dictatorship”  (Bliss,  Sands  &  Foster,  ;  Insoluble 
Problems,”  essays  on  some  political  and  social  difficulties 
(Liberty  Review  Publishing  Company) ;  Vols.  IX.,  X.,  and  XL  ot 
Dick’s  English  Library,  containing  reprints  of  stones  by  Douglas 
|  Gerald,  Tom  Flood,  Gerald  Griffin,  L.  E.  Tiddeman,  and  Eugene 
I  Sue  illustrated ;  “  Twelfth  General  Report  of  the  Mitchell 
■  Library,  Glasgow”;  the  “Official  Programme  of  the  Summer 
Meeting  in  Paris  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects'  ;  Prac¬ 
tical  Hmts  to  Parliamentary  and  Other  Voters,”  by  F.  Montagu 
Lloyd,  a  summary  of  registration  law  (David  Stott) ;  Jackson  s 
Compendium,”  a  practical  reference  and  guide-book  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  handwriting  (Sampson  Low)  ;  “  Prices  and  Monetary  and 
Currency  Exchanges  of  the  World,”  by  John  Henry  Norman 
k  (Effingham  Wilson);  “Some  Thoughts  on  Socialism,  by  the 
A  Rev.  Arthur  Burnell  (Elliot  Stock). 


REVIEWS  and  magazines. 


N  the  Nineteenth  Century  Captain  Lugard  gives  an  account 

t  of  England’s  running  in  the  Borgu  steeplechase.  The  Niger 
mpany  had  rights  over  this  territory  in  virtue  of  a  treaty 
de  in  January,  1890,  with  the  Borgu  chief  at  Boussa  ;  but  the 
ench,  moving  east  from  Senegambia,  declared  four  years  later 
"that  another  chief  at  Nikki  was  the  real  Sovereign  of  Borgu 
and  to  prevent  any  mistakes,  Captain  Lugard  hurried  oft  to 
make  terms  with  this  Nikki  chief.  Sixteen  days  later  the  French 
arrived,  made  a  second  treaty  and  claimed  Borgu  as  theirs. 
Captain  Lugard  repeats  his  assurance  that  the  real  objective  of 
the3 French  is  the  Nile  Valley.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  criticizing  the 
frontier  policy  in  India,  is  of  the  opinion  that  every  mile  of 
military  road  in  the  Himalayas  of  the  North-West,  every  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  independent  border  tribes,  is  a  weakening  of 
our  real  defences  against  Russia.  The  occupation  of  Ch'tral 
was  therefore  part  of  a  mistaken  policy,  and  the  present  state  of 
Indian  finances  accentuates  the  mistake,  for  the  Treasury  can  ill 
afford  the  million  pounds  spent  in  the  necessary  extrication  o 
the  garrison.  Dr.  Jessopp  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  chief 
hindrance  to  a  reunion  with  Rome,  the  question  of  Apostolic 
-  Succession  in  the  Anglican  Church.  There  are  two  articles 
against  bimetallism  :  Mr.  H.  D.  MacLeod  treats  of  ratio  and 
Mr  T  W.  Cross,  in  an  appeal  to  Mr.  Balfour,  declares  that  only 
■debtors  will  benefit  by  the  change.  If  Mr  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
and  Mr.  Edward  Dicey  have  represented  the  extreme  cases  for 
Alliance  and  Fusion,  the  Liberal  Unionists  will  not  find  much 
difficulty  in  the  matter.  Professor  Mahaffy  shows  the  very  rea 
dangers,  outside  politics,  which  lie  in  provincial  patriotism, 
illustrating  his  point  by  the  drawbacks  under  which  the 
scholastic  profession  is  already  suffering  in  Ireland  In  a  paper 
on  girls’  schools  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  makes  surely  a  rather 
belated  demand  for  more  physical  exercise,  an  unexp  ained 
demand  for  “moral  and  religious  training,  and  an  appeal  for  a 
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more  systematic  and  inclusive  training  m  art,  which  will, 
according  to  tastes,  find  justification  or  reiutation  in  his  Gospel 
of  Intensity  ”  with  which  the  Contemporary  Review  opens;j  Here 
he  objects,  among  other  things,  to  “Tales  of  Mean  Streets,  T  ie 
Great  God  Pan,”  “  The  Ballad  of  a  Nun,”  the  drawings  of  Messrs. 
Aubrey  Beardsley,  Phil  May,  Dudley  Hardy,  and  the  photographs 
ofactresses  inthe  illustrated  weeklies.  Well,  Mr.  Quilter  has  been 
fighting  a  long  time,  but  he  has  mistaken  his  calling ;  he  is  not  a 
<mod  fighter,  neither  terribleas  an  opponent  nor  comfortable  as  an 
ally,  and  he  is  hardly  a  sympathetic  preacher.  The  Dean  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  inabistorical  paper,  vigorously  urges  a  number  of  objections 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  Pope’s  benevolent  invitation  In 
praising  Mr.  Norman’s  work  in  the  Far  East,  the  Hon.  R.  B. 
Brett  is,  °n  the  whole,  hopeful.  England  has  done  well  to  remain 
neutral,  for  if  there  is  to  be  a  quarrel  between  Japan  and  Russia, 
England  need  have  no  hand  in  it,  and  Japan  will  be  a  pleasant 
balance  of  power  to  Russia  in  the  East.  Mr.  F  rederick  Green- 


wood,  on  the  other  hand,  deplores  England’s  neutrality  For 
the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  human  race,  she  should  hav  e 
joined  in  repressing  the  rising  yellow  races  ;  her  abstention  hs 
made  a  coalition  between  Russia,  France,  and 
and  this  new  triple  alliance  (for  some  reason  less  careful  of  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  human  race  than  England)  will  not  see  a  y 

treason  to  civilization  in  joining  the  gallant  little  upstart.  Mr 

T.  H.  S.  Escott  contrives  to  find  hope  for  Gladstoman  Liberali 

in  the  election  figures  since  1885, and  in  Mr  Chamberlain  and  Mr 
Courtney.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contributes  his  second  chapter 
on  “  Professional  Institutions,”  tracing  the  growth  of  the  medical 
profession  and  the  separation  between  physician  and  surgeon. 

Mr.  Quilter  is  bogey-hunting  again  in  the  pages s  of  the 
Fortnightly.  It  is  the  New  Woman  this  time  and  he  displays 
his  characteristic  want  of  humour,  made  tolerable  by  no  depth  of 
purpose  or  style.  Dr.  Andrew  Reid  contributes  a  simple  scheme 
for  t  he  happiness  of  England  Separate  repubhes  of  10  000  souls 
shall  borrow  State  money  and  buy  10,000  acres  of  land  apiece 
every  community  shall  produce,  manufacture,  and  consume  the 
fruTts  of  its  area  ;  there  will  be  no  imports,  exports,  or  expenses 
of  distribution,  except  in  the  case  of  tea,  tobacco,  and  rice. 
British  shipping  then  will  only  be  used  to  make  the  grand  tour  , 
one  free  voyage  will  be  the  birthright  and  part  of  theecfficaUon 
of  every  Britisher.  The  Revtew  opens  w  A  Mr.  Herb  rt 
Snencer’s  answer  to  “The  Foundations  of  Belief.  I  he  argu 
ment  that  men  have  aspirations  which  cry  for  belief  in  God 
Sore  there  is  a  God,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
a  vicious  circle,  for  unless  we  assume  that  things  have  been 
preananged  by  some  agency  for  men’s  benefit,  why  do  we 
expect  the  order  of  the  universe  to  be  one  which  provides  foi 
men’s  mental  needs  and  aspirations  ?  Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  t 
combat  the  Final  Cause  argument ;  then  shows  that  Mr 
Balfour’s  treatment  of  Reason  and  Authority,  as  d  ustrated 
theology  and  science,  tells  against  him  ;  and  ends  with  a  discus 
sion  of  the  birth  of  religious  certitudes  from  the 
mvsterv  ”  Mr.  A.  T.  French  objects  to  Canon  MacColl  s  Ang^ 
SEK  alliance  ;  an  Oxford’  B  A.  .ells  of  M.ss  Ch.sholj^ 
victory  in  gaining  a  degree  at  Goettingen  ;  a  firopos  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  show  of  Conservatism  in  the  recent  L.C.C. 
election,  Mr.  Frederic  Dolman  sketches  the  marveHous  seven 
years  of  his  municipal  career;  Professor  T.  E.  Hoi  la: nd  w -it 
an  interesting  paper  upon  the  various  departments  of  inter¬ 
national  law  as  illustrated  in  the  war  between  Japan  and  China. 

Mr  Quilter  appears  again  in  the  National  Review,  deploring 
this  time  two  faults  in  the  present  art  criticism.  The  connection 
between  advertisements  and  critiques  in  the  press  is  hostile  to 
fairness  and  it  is  greatly  the  fault  of  critics  that  new-Gallic 
methods  have  destroyed  the  influence  of  the  national  landscape 
painting  of  Constable  and  Cox.  An  anonymous  writer  suggests 
that  the  present  revision  of  the  financial  relations  between  Eng¬ 
land  and^I reland,  which  may  leave  three  millions  to  be  spent  on 
Ireland  is  a  good  opportunity  to  redeem  the  remaining  promise 
of  the ’three  made  at  the  time  of  the  Union-support  to  the 
Catholic  clergy.  Lord  Farrer  and  Mr.  Bertram  Currie  advance 
no  new  argument  in  their  short  answers  to  bimetallists,  Mr.  J.  . 
Round  makes  agricultural  ruin  a  consequence  of  Free  Trade 
and  Mr  George  Lansbury  points  out  that  the  working  class 
must  not  again  vote  for  the  Liberal  party.  In  a  very  fan -minded 
article  Major  Darwin  defends  the  War  Office  against  the  vague 
attacks  upon  the  extravagance  of  its  administration. 

You  may  think  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker’s  “  There  was  a  Little 
City”  is  a  'little  affected,  hardly  keeping  the  gracious ■  P™mise 
of  the  first  page,  you  may  find  Mr.  Kipling^  Song  of  t 
Banjo”  unpleasant,  “  Etc.  the  Younger’s  ”  plea  for  class  govern¬ 
ment  beyond  a  joke,  and  so  on  ;  but  if  you  happen  to  have 
looked  at  the  four  above  reviews  first,  you  settle  down  with  a 
grateful  feeling  of  relief  to  the  New  Review,  for  at  any  rate  it  is 
Srillen  from  beginning  to  end.  Mr.  J.  F.  Runciman  routs  he 
“old”  musical  critics  all  along  the  line  (thouSh  h,e 
curious  slip  with  regard  to  Sir  George  Grove  and  Mendels 
sohn’s  “Calm  Sea”  overture),  and  we  are  glad  that  we  need 
not  even  pity  them,  for  they  are  the  attacking  party,  h  • 

Archer  is  convincing  and  deiightfully  generous  explaining  w  y 
Hazlitt  could  write  deeper  criticism  of  act°f?  hf dra™at 

rritic  of  to-dav  Y.’s  “  Character  of  the  Politician  is  a  breatn 
of  fresh  air  bringing  sanity  and  light  heart  to  the  intoajcated  of 
politics  with  its  currency  questions  and  agricultural  depressio  . 
Mr.  Charles  Whibley  is  fineover  the  reprint  of  North  s  Llutarcti. 
The  Review  closes  with  Henley  and  Stevenson  s  Macaire. 

The  Pall  Mall  Magazine  is  a  rich  shillings  worth,  160  pages, 
superfine  paper— and  as  for  the  matter  you  need  only  glance 
down  tte  contents  to  be  assured  of  its  distinction.  But  the 
illustrations  should  be  looked  after,  we  have  been  overdosed 
with  this  washy  style  of  reproduction,  a  thoroughly  Jon° 
method  anyhow— and  it  really  can’t  hide  bad  drawing.  The 
poetry  too,  might  perhaps  be  looked  to.  What  was  it  made  t 
authoress  of  “  The  Red  Earl”  write  “The  Place  was i  now Mor 
Sale”  instead  of  “  The  Place  was  up  for  Sale  ?  Surely  not  a 
fear  of  bathos? 

The  most  original  contribution  in  Le  Monde  Moderne  is  a 
monologue!  “  Nuit  Blanche,”  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
Mdlle  Rende  Debaude  at  the  critical  moments  of  her  inter¬ 
pretation— fourteen  in  all.  The  magazine  also  contains  thirty- 
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eight  reproductions  of  pictures  from  this  year’s  salons,  and  a 
gentle  article  on  Sardou. 

Lippincott' s  contains  a  complete  novel  translated  from  the 
Spanish  of  Galdos,  “  The  Battle  of  Salamanca.”  Mr.  William 
Sharp  contributes  some  reminiscences  of  Christina  Rossetti  to 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  George  Gissing  has  a  story  in  the 
Minster, .and  Linley  Sambourne  an  illustrated  article  on  “Black 
and  \\  hite.”  Besides  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  the  chief 
thing  in  the  Century  is  an  account  of  the  Comddie  Franqaise  at 
Orange.  Mr.  Barry  Pain  and  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  are  among 
the  contributors  of  short  stories  to  the  English  Illustrated. 
Scribner's  has  an  article  on  Chicago,  and  another  on  the  history 
of  the  last  quarter-century.  We  have  also  received  Blackwood's, 
Longmans ,  Macmillan's,  Cornhill ,  Temple  Bar ,  Belgravia, 
Monthly  Packet,  Atalanta,  St.  Nicholas,  Antiquary,  Journal 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution ,  Geographical  Journal , 
Ijyol  Academy  Pictures,  Artist,  English  Mechanic,  Musical 
limes.  Strand  Musical  Magazine,  Sword  and  Trowel. 
Famous  Views  of  the  World  (Geo.  Newnes),  sixteen  coloured 
soliographs,  quite  the  ugliest  and  worst-smelling  production  we 
have  met  with  for  a  long  time  ;  Cassiers  Magazine,  Ladies' 
Kennel  Journal,  and  the  Octopus  from  Oxford. 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  oj  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged . 


Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
J  printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

f  " 

Copies  cf  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


The  Publisher  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  been  informed  that  on 
several  occasions  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  paper 
at  Newagents  and  Bookstalls  on  Saturday  morning.  He  will  be 
obliged  if  any  one  to  whom  this  reply  has  been  given  will  supply 
him  with  such  details  as  will  enable  him  to  make  proper  arrange 
merits  in  future.  '  * 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from 
Messrs  Boyveau  &  Ciievillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Gai.ignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michf.l,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MAPLE  &  CO 

RARE  CURIOUS 


AND 

INTERESTING 

FURNITURE 

MAPLE  and  Co  invite  connoisseurs  and  others 

to  visit  their  SHOW 

ROOMS  for  Rare, 

Curious,  and  Unique  examples  of  old  CHIP- 

PENDALE.  Sheraton,  Hepplewhite.  Adam.  1  mile 

XIV.  XV.  XVI.  Empire, 

Italian,  Renaissance, 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and 

Indian  FURNITURE. 

Everything  Marked 

in  plain  figures 

At  purely  commercial  prices 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 

LONDON 

7OO 


“SANITAS” 

The  Best  really  NOB-POISONOUS 

DISINFECTANT. 

“SANITAS” 

Fluid,  Oil,  Powder,  Soaps,  and  Appliances. 

“SANITAS  is  a  valuable  Disinfectant,  having  certain  advantages  overall 
others.  — Medical  Press. 

“  SANITAS  now  enjoys  general  favour  as  a  Disinfectant." — Lancet. 

“  SANITAS  has  met  with  wide  recognition  and  Approval.” 

British  Medical  Journal. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  SENT  EREE. 


Tire  SANITAS  CO.,  Limited, 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  LONDON,  E. 

NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAYED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers, 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  0/  purposes. 

ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NEW  MODEL,  1805. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8ln. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


=  S.  M.ERSBD,  SIZ""  18  Ct.  Marlborongh  St.,  London, 


VINOLIA  SOAP 


FOR 


DELICATE,  SENSITIVE,  IRRITABLE  SKINS, 

4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  10d.,  and  2s.  6d.  per  Tablet. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 

IRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Telegrams : 

‘  ‘  Linen,  Belfast. '  ’ 

Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies’  Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  is.  od. 
Ladies'  t,  ,,  2s.  3d.  *  f’1-— * 

Gents'  „  „  ...  3s.  3d. 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  pep 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  2 If  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n^d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4$d.  each. 


TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 

Mo nog ra his,  Crests  t  Coats  of  Amis,  Initials ,  &pc.,  ]Vove*i  and  Embroidered 

IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

C,OLlL*RS-  —  Ladi=s’.  3-fold,  from  3S.  6d.  per  doz.;  Gents',  4-fold, 
4s.  i  id.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  nd.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  od.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW, 

With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  half-dozen. 

SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 

ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  of  Germany, 

BELFAST. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


TYRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL. — Sir  Augustus 

-U  Harris,  Lessee  and  Manager. — ELEONORA  DUSE’S  SEASON.  For  full 
particulars  see  Daily  Papers.  _ _ _ 


SHIPPING. 


"D  OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

XV  SIR  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.— For  Full  Par- 


—  —  Jixx  nuuuoi  ^  ~ - - 

ticulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT  TAMES’S. — Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

r*  ^  a  FVFRY  EVENING,  at  9  punctually,  will  be  presented 

TOETMUMPH Of  TOE  PH  I  LI  STINES,  an  Original  Comedy  in  Three  Acts 
tiiuvrcvAPTHTIR  TONES  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Miss  Juliette 
by  HENRY  ARTHUR  £  ,  ’ too  HAPPY  BY  HALF  by  Julian  Field. 
Nesville.  &c.  Preceded  at  8.15  by  IOO  HAm  di  n. *MATINEE 

leafs  lay  be  booked  in  advance  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST. 
JAMES’S  THEATRE. _ _ 

/CRYSTAL  PALACE.  ADMISSION  DAILY,  ONE 

C  SHILLING.  UNIQUE  ™OG|*MME J  «|K*N  LOiN  COLLEC; 

Jun. _ _ _ 

MAGNIFICENT  DISPLAY  OF  FIREWORKS  by 

iV-L  c.  T.  BROCK  &  Co.,  on  Thursdays  at  9. 15.  _ 

«<  -niCTURESQUE  OXFORD.”  Messrs.  Dickinson  & 

„  A  Foster  114  New  Bond  Street,  beg  to  announce  the  Exhibition  of  a 
collection  of  Water  Colour  Drawings  and  Sketches  in  and  around  Oxford,  y  van 


artists. 


GRAVES’  GALLERIES. 


.  Kurils 

/  EXHIBITION  OF 

<  NEW  MILITARY  PAINTINGS. 

^  4ntl  Collection  of  Wellington  and  Napoleonic  Tr°P™?®  and  Relics. 

^  »  (NAPOLEON’S  OLD  GUARD  AT  WATERLOO). 

3  By  R.  Caton  Woodville.  „ 

■  “SAVING  THE  COLOURS  AT  INKERMAN. 

’  By  Robert  Gibb,  R.S.A.  „ 

“STORMING  OF  THE  CASHMERE  GATE  OF  DELHI. 

By  Vereker  M.  Hamilton. 

^  “BADAJOZ,  1812.” 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

Also  a  Collection  of  Pictures  by  the  late  Charles  Jones,  K.C.A. 

UNIQUE  EFFECTS  NEAR  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

A  Collection  of  paintings  by  Frank  Wilbert  Stokes  of  Philadelphia, 
Painted  whilst  a  member  of  the  Peary  Relief  and  North  Greenland  Expeditions 
1892-3-4,  in  latitude  78°  43  •  „  „ 

GRAVES'  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Admission  is.  ten  to  six. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

•  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

(F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers:  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES  BY  THE 

&=  27th  Angus.. 

For  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  the  Baltic  Canal,  <xc.,  27™  Angus 

^String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

,,  fF.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices :  Fenchurch 

Managers:  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )  Avenue,  London,  t.U 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C..  or  to  the  West 
End  Branch  Office.  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W . _ _ _ _ 

THE  MINERVA  CLUB. 

38  DOVER  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Committee : 

Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  LONSDALE;  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
ROSSLYN  •  Right  Hon.  Lord  HATHERTON  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord 
BYRON  Right  Hon.  Lord  GEORGE  GRANVILLE 
CAMPBELL:  Lieut.-Col.  F.  GAVEGAN ;  Major 
HAMILTON  LUARD  BEGBIE. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Ransom,  Bouverie  &.  Co. 

Secretary — J.  R.  DOUGLAS  [pro  ten r.) 

This  Club  is  established  on  a  social  and  non-political  basis,  and  will  be  conducted 
on  similar  principles  to  the  leading  West  End  Clubs. 

Naval  and  Military  Officers,  Members  of  the  Learned  Professions,  and  Gentlemen 
of  good  position  are  alone  eligible  for  election  and  the  greatest  supervision  will  be 
exercised  by  the  Committee,  in  whom  is  vested  the  election  of  Candidates,  to  prevent 

the  admission  of  ineligible  persons.  ,  .  .  .  r 

The  Club,  which  contains  numerous  Bedrooms,  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
Members  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

The  Cuisine,  Wines,  Spirits,  Cigars,  &c.,  will  be  of  the  best  at  popular  prices, 
and  a  special  feature  will  be  made  of  the  Grill,  superintended  by  a  thoroughly 

exp^nenced^Grill^Co 0^  ^.hr£e  Q„;neas  per  Annum,  and  the  Club  House  may  be 
inSP>:f’  f8f5.Candidate  f°rmS  and  a“  ^R^DOLTCLAS^XTCrr/fliO'^/rv’6^";.). 


COMMERCIAL. 


AWRIE  &  CO.  HAVE  ON  VIEW 

■e  A  Small  Collection  of  Pictures  by 

COROT,  DAUBIGNY,  MILLET,  DUPRE,  G.F.  WATTS,  R.A., 
MONTICELLI,  Sir  E.  BURNE-JONES,  &c.  &c. 

15  Old  Bond  Street.  io  to  6  daily. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


TD  ADLEY  COLLEGE. -SCHOLARSHIPS,  189S— Two  of  £80, 

•lx.  one  of  £50,  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


- 01 

the  Rev, 

AV 


ESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION 

-  *  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.  Queen  s  Scholar¬ 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  m  July  next-  Uetailed  info  - 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean  s  Yard,  Westminster. 


■QLUNDELL’S  SCHOOL,  Tiverton,  Devon. — Seven  (or 

-D  more)  SCHOLARSHIPS,  under  15,  will  beAWARDED  after  E^ination 
to  be  held  JUNE  20  and  21.— Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master. 

CLIFTON  COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL,  MATHEMA- 

Lx  TICAL,  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Nine  or  more  open  to  competition  at  Midsummer,  1895,  value  from  £25  to  £50 
wear  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund  to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  scholars 
who  "require  it.  Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Master,  or  Secretary,  the 
College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


/BUNDLE  SCHOOL.  Entrance  Scholarship  Examina- 

vy  t;on  July  16.  Six  or  more  Scholarships  Z40  to  £jo  a  year.  Classical, 
Modern  Science,  and  Engineering  Sides.  Fees  £ 6 5  to  £75  a  Year-  Successes 
i8o’-4  ■  Five  open  Scholarships  and  one  Exhibition  ;  1894-5  :  Four  open  Classical 
Scholarships  one  Science  Exhibition  (Trimly  College,  Cambridge),  and  one  Science 
Scholarship?  Also  Woolwich  Entrance  (nth  place).  Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 

T3RADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS.— FOUR  FOUN- 

iD  CATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  90 Guineas  and  80  Guineas  per  annum  ; 
ONE  WARDEN’S  EXHIBITION,  value  50  Guineas,  and  FOUR  MINOR  EX- 
H1BITI0NS  (at  least),  value  30  Guineas,  will  be  competed  for  at  the  College  on 
July  ,ist  August  1st  and  2nd.  Candidates  must  be  between  11  and  15  on  August 
istyi8Q5  Subjects  for  Examination:  Divinity,  Classics,  Mathematics.  Boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Modern  Side  may  offer  French  instead  of  Greek,  but  are  eligible  for 

the  V  vhibitions  only.  Separate  papers  for  those  over  and  under  13. 

FOUR  MINOR  EXHIBITIONS,  value  30  Guineas  per  annum,  for  boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Army  Classes  will  also  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  Candidates 
for  these  Exhibitions  must  be  between  13  and  15  on  August  1st,  1893.  Subjects  of 
Examination  :  Latin.  French,  Mathematics.  German  or  Science  ma>  be  offered  as 
an  extra  subject.  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden. 


MATABELE  ANCIENT  GOLD  REEFS,  LIMITED. 

The  shares  of  this  Company,  which  we  (the  Limited  Liability  Review ) 
introduced  first  to  our  readers’  notice  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  have  been 
actively  dealt  in  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  price  has  risen  to  xos.  per 

ShThe  capital  of  the  Company,  which  has  been  recently  formed,  consists  of 
80,000  shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  70,000  have  been  issued,  m  respect  of 
which  17s.  per  share  has  been  paid  up.  The  Company  has  acquired  110 
claims  forty  of  which  are  situated  in  the  Belingwe  district,  about  fifty  miles 
from  Buluwayo,  and  ten  claims  on  the  Shangani  river,  the  lemaimng  sixty 
being  contiguous  to  the  new  city— Buluwayo.  . 

These  claims  have  been  acquired,  with  their  mining  rights, from  the  British 
Chartered  Company  of  South  Africa,  whose  report,  issued  early  in  the  present 
year,  referred  specially  to  the  encouraging  prospects  of  large  gold  production 
held’ out  by  the  various  reefs  which  have  been  specified. 

Mr  Colenbrander,  the  native  Commissioner  for  the  Chartered  Company, 
has  reported  on  the  fifty  Buluwayo  claims,  and  speaks  of  them  most  highly. 
Ten  of  these  are  on  the  China  reef,  ten  on  the  Talu,  ten  on  the  Mandarin, 
and  ten  on  the  Manchuria  reef.  These  forty  blocks  are  all  included  m  the 
Belingwe  district,  and  are  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  in  the  heart  of  a 
locality  already  noted  for  numerous  paying  properties. 

The  remaining  ten  claims  on  this  district  are  situated  on  the  Shan¬ 
gani  river,  lying  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  this  locality.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  sixty  claims  in  the  Buluwayo  district,  located  on  the  veil- 
known  “  Christmas  Reef.”  Shafts  have  been  sunk  at  different  points  to  a 
deDth  of  50  ft.,  and  quartz  taken  out  at  varying  depths  has  assayed  as  high 
as  42  oz  to  the  ton.  The  reef  bears  traces  of  ancient  workings  down  to 
ao  ft.  or  40  ft. ,  at  which  depth  the  primaeval  miners  were  unable,  apparently, 
to  extend  their  operations  any  further.  This  is  the  same  as  was  found  in 
the  celebrated  Mysore  district  of  India.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  notice 
that  in  a  run  on  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  there  lias  been  discovered  a 
quantity  of  ancient  pottery  ware,  the  inference  being  that  it  was  probably 
used  for  smelting  purposes.  A  river  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber 
exist  in  the  locality,  and  we  are  credibly  informed  that  a  very  much 
higher  price  has  been  offered  to  the  vendors  for  this  property  than  1  hat  at 
which  the  Matabele  Ancient  Gold  Reefs  Company,  Limited,  have  succeeded 
in  purchasing  it.  The  claims  on  the  Christmas  Reef  have  been  reported 
upon  bv  Mr.  T.  H.  Cardigan,  a  gentleman  with  considerable  mining 
experience  in  the  Transvaal  and  elsewhere,  and  who  speaks  very  highly  of 
them  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  very  small  expenditure  is  necessary  in  order 
to  develop  this  property.  The  reef  on  which  the  claims  arc  pegged  are 
reported  to  be  true  fissure  veins  and  permanent  in  character.  Mr. 
Cardigan  is  of  opinion  that  subsidiary  companies  should  be  at  once  formed 

to  commence  working  at  different  points.  ..... 

Taking  these  statements,  therefore,  altogether,  we  (the  Limited  Liability 
Review)  believe  that  the  Matabele  Ancient  Gold  Reef  Company  has 
obtained  a  most  valuable  property,  and  that  there  is  every  probability  of 
the  shares  going  to  a  very  high  figure.  At  the  present  moment  these  shares 
of  /T  each,  with  17s.  paid  up,  can  be  obtained  at  the  price  of  about  ios., 
and  we  (the  Limited  Liability  Review)  think  they  arc  one  of  the  best 
investments  which  we  have  ever  recommended  to  our  readers  in  the 
columns  of  this  paper,  and  will  ultimately  prove  one  of  the  richest  pioneer 


companies. 
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URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

"There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.’’ 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured  ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

T elegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAIN WRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

f  To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 


ROYAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


PATRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P. 
Treasurers— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers— Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  bv 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations  •  but 
this  Charity  stands  alone— the  Defender  of  the  defenceless— without  any 
assistance.  * 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 


President—  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 
Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

H.  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  everyday 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  .£50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 

T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 
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Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


patron— $rr  jHost  ffirartous  Jfflarrstg  tfte  ©turn. 

President— His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman— Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman — Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 
Secretary—  CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL. 


rpHE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
A  Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
i8g4  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 


Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  69  Strand  ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  In  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 
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The  bank  of  Australasia  (incorporated  by 

Royat  Charter,  1833),  4  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Paid-up .  Capital,  £1,600,000; 
Reserve  Fund  £800,000.  Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter,  £1,  00,000. 

I  ETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  Drafts  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches cf  the  Bank 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  negotiated  ^ 

PHIC  TRANSFERS  made,  DEPOSITS  received  in  Lonclon  at  nterest  for  fixed  periods  on 
terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application.  PRIDEAUX  SLLBY,  secretary. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est.  1803. — i  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

“THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

<1  five  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
■“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  New  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom , 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


\ 


SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sum  Insured  in  1894,  £393,622,400. 

At  the  Investigation  in  1884  and  1889  Early  Bonus, 

The  Scottish  Union  &  National  Insurance  Company 

Policies,  Whole  Life,  received  for  each  year  since  they  began  to  rank, 

A  Bonus  Addition  oE  £2  per  cent.  ^ 

FIRE  INSURANCE.— Almost  all  Descriptions  of  Property 
Insured  on  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

U dinburgh — 35  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE;  London— 3  KING  WILLIAM 
STREET,  E.C. ;  Dublin-28  WESTMORELAND  STREET. 

THE  COLON  SAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

■POLICIES  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
^  MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 


EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 


48  Graeeehurch  Street,  London. 


A.  SMITHER, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £\  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  1  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egypt,  Mombasa, 
'/Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance ,  and 
•catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

Wm.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


BOOKS. 

MUDIES 

SELECT 

LIBRARY. 

BOOKSELLERS, 

BOOK  EXPORTERS, 

BOOK  BINDERS, 

AND 

LIBRARIANS. 

ENGLISH,  FRENCH,  ITALIAN,  GERMAN, 

AND  SPANISH  BOOKS. 

XHE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  WORLD. 


JIUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  LIMITED. 
30  TO  34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

241  BROMPTON  ROAD,  S.W.,  and 
43  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  E.C., 


LONDON. 


And  10  to  12  BARTON  ARCADE,  MAHCHESTER. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

EOOKSEZZERS,  HOOK  HINDERS,  and  P  UHZ I SHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
u  INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


I  ONDON  LIBRARY,  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE,  S.W. 

1  V  President—  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents — Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.,  'I  he  Very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF 
LLANDAFF,  HERBERT  SPENCER.  Esq..  Sir  HENRY  DARKLY,  K.C.B. 

Trustees — Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  GRANT  DUFI-. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  EARL  OF  ROSEBERY. 

The  Library  contains  about  170,000  Volumes  of  Ancient  anil  Modern  Literature,  in  various 
Languages.  Subscription,  £3  a  year;  Life  Membership,  according  to  age.  Fifteen  Volumes 
are  allowed  to  Country  and  Ten  to  Town  Members.  Reading  Room  open  from  1  cn  to  Half-past 
Six.  Catalogue,  Fifth  Edition,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  price  21s. ;  to  Members,  16s. 

C.  T.  HAGBKRG  WRIGHT,  Secretary  and  Librarian. 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

”  LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

Daily  News  —‘‘It  explains  how  a  capitalist  can  obtain  the  highest  return 

for  his  money."  . _  , 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “Furnishes  much  valuable  information,  served  up 


in  a  readable  style." 

Liverpool  Courier.—"  A  useful  guide, 
by  its  perusal." 


Even  the  experienced  may  profit 


DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  2S.  6d. 

Manchester  Guardian.—"  The  reader  of  the  volume  will  be  he  lpcd  to  clear 
ideas  as  to  what  lie  is  about  when  he  engages  in  Stock  Exchange  operations.' 
Sun. — “  A  great  mass  of  information  will  be  found  in  it." 
star.—"  Written  with  the  view  of  guiding  capitalists  in  the  employment 
of  their  funds.”  _ 

DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

City  Leader.—"  Should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  money  to 

^Investors'  Guardian.—"  Assuredly  the  best  plan  for  speculators  is  to  take 
a  short  cut  to  experience  by  reading  ‘  Duncan  on  Investment  and  Specu¬ 
lation.’  ”  .  ,  ,  .  .  . 

Birmingham  Gazette.— "The  need  of  such  a  work  is  apparent-a  praise¬ 
worthy  endeavour  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Stock  Exchange." 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  London,  Royal  Exchange. 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  BIOCRAPHY  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  STEPHEN. 

On  June  11.  With  2  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES 
FITZJAMES  STEPHEN, 

BART.,  K.C.S.I. , 

A  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

By  his  Brother,  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

Ready  this  day.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

OUR  SQUARE  AND  CIRCLE  ;  or,  The  Annals 

of  a  Little  London  House.  By  “Jack  Easel,”  sometime  Punch's 
Roving  Correspondent. 

Ready  this  day.  With  2  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OFF  THE  MILL.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F. 

Browne,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney. 

Just  published.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

FIFTY  YEARS ;  or,  Dead  Leaves  and  Living 

Seeds.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's  ;  Author 
of  “  Holiday  Papers,"  “  East  and  West  London,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Ready  this  day.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MARTYRED  FOOL. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY,  Author  of  “  Rainbow  Gold,” 
“Aunt  Rachel,"  “Joseph’s  Coat,”  &c. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

SCOTTISH  CHURCH  SOCIETY. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  VOLS.,  Demy  8vo,  Price  7s.  6d.  nett, 
or  sold  separately  for  4s.  6d.  nett. 

THE  DIVINE  LIFE  IN  THE  CHURCH  : 

AN  affirmation  of 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM, 

WITH  CONTRIBUTIONS  RELATING  TO 
THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH, 

HER  HISTORY,  WORK,  AND  PRESENT  NEED. 

Vol.  I.  Subjects : — The  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  the  place  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Divine  Economy  of  Grace;  Instruction  of  Catechumens;  Obligation  of 
Sponsors. 

Vol.  II.  Subjects: — Celtic  Inheritance  of  Scottish  Church;  Remediable  Defects 
in  Presbyterian  Organization  ;  Revival  of  Churchmanship  in  Scotland  ;  Training  of 
Candidates  for  Holy  Ministry  ;  Probationers  ;  Right  Lines  of  Lay  Work  ;  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Home  Mission  Work  of  Church ;  Duty  of  Church  to  Special  Classes  ; 
Emigrants,  Seamen,  Paupers,  Prisoners ;  Attitude  of  Church  to  Leading  Phases  of 
Modern  Thought  and  Criticism  ;  Church  Music  and  Choirs  ;  Church  Fabrics. 

Contributors:— Rev.  DgLeishman  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Sprott  ;  Rev.  Dr.  John  Macleod  ; 
Rev.  Professor  Flint;  Rev.  Professor  Robertson;  Rev,  Dr.  Cooper;  Rev.  Dr. 
Hamilton  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  ;  Rev.  E.  M.  Masson  ;  Rev.  M.  P.  Johnstone  ; 
Rev.  John  Parker  ;  Rev.  H.  J.  Wotherspoon  ;  Rev.  D.  Macgkegor  ;  Rev,J.  H. 
Crawford  ;  Rev.  A.  Wallace  Williamson  ;  Rev.  Roger  J.  Kirkpatrick  ;  Rev. 
J.  Cromarty  Smith;  Rev.  W.  H.  Macleod;  J.  H.  Millar,  Esq.,  Advocate-, 
Hely  H.  Almond,  Esq.,  LL.D. ;  R.  Rowland  Anderson,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ;  David 
Patrick,  Esq. ;  Patrick  Cooper,  Esq.,  J.  M.  Nisbet,  Esq. 

Edinburgh  :  J.  GARDNER  HITT,  37  George  Street. 

London  :  62  Paternoster  Row. 

And  all  Booksellers. 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  956.  JUNE  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

A  GREAT  GULF.  By  the  Author  of  “Mona  Maclean.” 
“TOMMYROTICS." 

OUR  NATIONAL  MANUSCRIPTS:  The  Cottonian  Library. 
CUCKOO  CORNER  :  A  West  Country  Sketch. 

ROADSIDE  SINGERS.  By  “A  Son  of  the  Marshes.” 

A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XXXII.-XXXV. 

THE  LOOKER-ON. 

LITTLE  WARS  ON  THE  INDIAN  FRONTIER. 

MYSTERY.  By  Charles  T.  Lusted. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  M.  BOUCHER  DE  PERTHES. 

TWO  GREAT  SHIKARIS. 

IMPERIAL  DEFENCE.  By  Sir  George  Clarke,  K.C.M.G. 
BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.  By  Captain  F.  D.  Lugard,  D.S.O. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

tlbe  flew  IRevtew. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


See  the  JUNE  NUMBER  for 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  -  The  Song  of  the  Banjo. 

R.  L.  STEVENSON  h 

W.  E.  HENLEY  I  M  ’ 

GILBERT  PARKER  -  There  was  a  Little  City. 


LoNbON  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  BEbFOfcb  STREET,  W.C. 
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BLISS,  SANDS  &  FOSTER. 

PUBLIC  MEN  OF  TO-DAY. 

An  International  Series. 

Edited  by  S.  H.  JEYES. 

THE  FIRST  VOLUME  NOW  READY  : 

THE  AMEER 

ABDUR  RAHMAN. 

By  STEPHEN  WHEELER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  with  Four  Portraits  and  Two  Maps* 
PRESS  OPINIONS. 

THE  TIMES. — “  Must  be  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  and  timely  contribution 
to  the  contemporary  history  of  the  Indian  Empire.” 

THE  STANDARD.—  "  The  plain  and  straightforward  style,  the  orderly  narra* 
tive,  and  a  sense  of  dry  humour  that  is  sometimes  allowed  to  peep  out,  have  rendered 
interesting  what  must  in  any  case  have  been  a  valuable  and  important  work.” 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH. — “Careful  without  being  pedantic,  and  extremely 
readable  while  full  to  the  brim  of  facts.” 

DAILY  NEWS. — “A  work  of  this  kind  has  long  been  needed,  and  here  we 
have  it,  characterized  by  an  admirable  unpartiality,  a  sound  judgment  and  good 
style.” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — “  In  the  very  nick  of  time  appears  an  excellent  boolt, 
to  which  at  any  time  we  should  have  to  accord  high  praise.” 

THE  WORLD. — “  Every  chapter  in  the  book  is  interesting.” 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN. — “  It  is  a  serious  piece  of  historical  work,  and 
it  is  also  a  great  story  of  adventure.” 

THE  ATHENAEUM. — “The  book  is  excellent,  and  we  feel  sure  it  will  be 
widely  read.” 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  IN  THE  PRESS  : 

LI  HUNGCHANG. 

By  Prof.  EOBT.  K.  DOUGLAS. 

With  Portraits  and  Map,  ready  this  Month. 

The  following  Volumes  are  in  preparation : 


Hon.  CECIL  RHODES. 


By  Edward 
By  Charles 


The  Right 

Dicey,  C.B. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR,  WILLIAM  II. 

Lowe. 

SENOR  CASTELAR.  By  David  Hannay. 

LORD  CROMER.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

SIGNOR  CRISPI.  By  W.  J.  Stillman. 

M.  STAMBULOFF.  By  A.  Hulme  Beamen. 

POPE  LEO  XIII.  By  Justin  McCarthy. 

Other  Volumes  will  shortly  be  announced. 

The  object  of  this  Series  is  to  furnish  English  readers  all  over  the, 
•world  with  a  biographical  account  and  critical  appreciation  of  the  leading 
public  men  of  the  lime,  the  makers  of  contemporary  history. 

LONDON  :  15  CRAVEN  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

Two  New  INorks  of  Fiction * 


A  new  novel  by  the  author  of 

AN  OLD  MAID’S  LOVE. 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

MY  LADY  NOBODY. 

BY 

MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 

AUTHOR  of 

“God’s  Fool,”  “The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh,”  &c. 


A  New  Story  by  the  Author  of  “  Misunderstood^ 

Now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  at  all  Libraries. 

COLONEL  NORTON. 

BY 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“Thrown  Together,”  “Seaforth,”  &c. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  8  New  Burlington  Street. 

"ROOKS.— HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

13  ,8-  Piccadilly  ,W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 

All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  cooks,  &c. =holce  BmdulES 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  caslv  discounts* 
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£,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Crown  8 vo,  12s. 

THE  CRIMEAN  WAR,  FROM  FIRST 
TO  LAST. 

Extracts  from  the  Private  Letters  and  Journals  of  General  Sir 
DANIEL  LYSONS,  G.C.B.,  Constable  of  the  Tower. 

With  Illustrations  from  the  Author's  own  Drawings  and  Plans. 

"  The  narrative  is  artless  but  vivid  in  its  simplicity,  and  the  letters  are 
full  of  interest,  as  all  faithful  representations  of  stirring  episodes  must 
be." — Times. 

“These  letters  ....  are  just  the  things  for  print,  because  they  were 
not  written  for  it.  The  world  gets  its  best  and  its  truest  history  from 
these  at  least  sincere  renderings  of  the  impression  of  the  moment.  Daily 
News. 

“  These  bright  and  natural  letters,  which  are  vivid  and  stirring,  without, 
however,  the  least  suspicion  of  exaggeration  ....  are  as  interesting  as  if 
we  were  reading  in  them  about  the  campaign  for  the  first  time."— Glasgow 
Herald. 

“  Sir  Daniel  Lysons,  who  was  the  first  soldier  of  the  British  force  to  set 
foot  on  Crimean  soil,  and  one  of  the  last  to  leave  it,  has  ‘done  the 
Crimean  war  ‘  from  first  to  last  ’  in  a  little  book  of  less  than  300  pages,  as 
interesting  and  charming  as  it  is  modest.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

A  VAGABOND  IN  SPAIN  : 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  JOURNEY  ON  FOOT. 

By  C.  B.  LUFFMANN. 

"Mr.  Luffmann  undertook  a  journey  of  very  original  character,  and 
tells  his  story  in  very  original  fashion  ....  the  narrative  of  his  strange 
wanderings  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  wide  sympathies,  of  shrewd  practical 
sense,  with  a  keen  eye  for  the  picturesque  in  nature,  the  beautiful  in  art, 
and  the  native  charm  of  simple  and  unsophisticated  human  life.  — Times. 

"  One  of  the  brightest  books  of  travel  which  we  have  encountered  for  a 
long  time,  describes  with  delightful  humour  and  shrewd  observation  the 
wayside  adventures  of  ‘A  Vagabond  in  Spain.’  The  record  of  a  tramp 
abroad — the  author  was  accompanied  only  by  a  walking-stick  and  knap¬ 
sack — gives  a  singularly  graphic  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  in  town  and  country  alike." — Leeds  Mercury. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


BLACKIE  &  SON’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

To  be  completed  in  Sixteen  Monthly  Parts,  2s.  6d.  each  net  ;  or  in  Four  Half- 
Volumes,  cloth,  12s.  6d.  each  net ;  or  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  25s.  each  net. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PLANTS  : 

Their  Forms,  Growth,  Reproduction,  and  Distribution. 

From  the  German  of  ANTON  KERNER  VON  MARILAUN, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 

By  F.  W.  OLIVER,  M.A.,  D.Sc., 

Quain  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London. 

***  Now  ready,  Parts  I.  to  XIII.,  Half-Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  III., and  CompleteVol.  I. 

In  large  fcap.  4to,  872  pages,  cloth,  red  edges,  7s.  6d  ;  half-Persian,  10s.  6d. ; 
half-morocco,  flexible,  12s.  6d. 

THE  STUDENT’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

LITERARY,  SCIENTIFIC,  ETYMOLOGICAL,  AND  PRONOUNCING. 
By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D. 

NEW  EDITION ,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED ,  AND  GREATLY 
A  UGMENTED. 

Edited  by  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Editor  of  the  New  Edition  of  “The  Imperial  Dictionary.” 

With  Extensive  and  Useful  Appendices. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  NEARLY  EIGHT  HUNDRED  ENGRAVINGS 
ON  WOOD. 

“  Leaving  out  of  account  the  unwieldy  and  expensive  lecent  editions  of  Webster 
and  Worcester,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  useful 
one-volume  English  Dictionary  at  present  existing." — Athenaum, 


In  Monthly  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  48.  each. 

BLACKIE’S  SCHOOL  AND  HOME 
LIBRARY. 

A  Selection  of  the  Best  and  most  interesting  Bocks  for  Young  Readers. 
VOLUME  FOR  JUNE. 

THE  SNOW  STORM. 

By  Mrs.  GORE. 

Thirty-two  Volumes  of  this  Series  have  now  been  itsued,  a  List  of  which  will  be 
sent  post  free  on  application. 

Crown  6vo,  cloth,  6s. 

AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  IN  INDIA  ; 

Or,  Life  and  Work  in  a  Punjab  District. 

By  ANNE  C.  WILSON, 

Author  of  “  Life  of  Savonarola,”  “  Forty  Scenes  from  English  History,"  &C. 
With  numerous  Illustrations. 

“A  pleasant  and  lively  sketch  of  daily  life  in  an  outlying  Indian  station  in  the 
Punjaub,  to  which  are  added  chapters  derived  from  authentic  sources,  public  and 
private,  on  the  English  system  of  administration  and  on  education  in  India  as  viewed 
from  an  English  and  from  a  native  point  of  view.” — Times. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Ltd.,  50  Old  Bailey. 


GENERAL  HAMLEY’S  LIFE 


THIS  DAY ,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES.  ] 

THE  LIFE  OF 

GENERAL 

SIR  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAMLEY, 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

BY 

ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  Portraits,  &c. 

2  Vols.,  Demy  8vo,  21s. 


Extracts  from  some  Early  lieviews. 

TIMES. — “  Few  men  have  ever  shown  a  wider  range  of  thought  and 
activity  or  a  more  remarkable  versatility  of  genius.  .  .  .  Mr.  Shand  has 
accomplished  his  difficult  task  with  much  ability.  ...  He  gives  us  the 
sympathetic  picture  of  the  life  of  a  man  to  whom  the  British  army  is  deeply 
indebted,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  striking  the  note  of  pathos  which  under¬ 
lies  the  later  years.” 

DAILY  NEWS.—  “The  character,  attainments,  and  rare  talents  of  the 
General  whose  good  luck  it  was  to  be  first  in  the  trenches  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  whose  gallant  Highlanders  bore  the  brunt  of  that  short  but  brisk  and 
bloody  combat,  are  indeed  worthy  of  high  admiration.  Hamley  was  a  fine 
example  of  that  somewhat  rare  species  of  man  whom  his  friend  Thackeray 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  .  .  .  the  literary  man  of  action." 

THE  WORLD. — “A  worthy  and  very  valuable  memorial  of  a  brilliant 
soldier,  strategist,  military  reformer,  and  man  of  letters.  .  .  .  The  centre 
of  interest  in  Mr.  Shand's  careful  and  sympathetic  biography  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  chapters  whicn  deal  with  Hamley  s  share  in  the  Egyptian 
campaign.  ...  Of  his  charming  personal  traits  Mr.  Shand  discants  with 
a  judicious  appreciation  which  adds  to  the  value  and  charm  of  this  excellent 
biography  of  one  of  the  moi"  gilted  men  who  ever  wore  the  uniform  of  a 
British  soldier." 

STANDARD.—''  Mr.  Shand's  biography  of  his  friend  General  Hamley 
has  been  awaited  with  no  little  interest.  .  .  .  The  author  has  made  free  use 
of  the  first-hand  material  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  it  is  rendered  attractive 
by  the  copious  extracts  from  Hamley ’s  private  and  published  writings. 

.  .  .  Two  volumes  full  of  important  and  entertaining  matter." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE. — “  Edward  Bruce  Hamley  was  one  of  the 
most  many-sided  men  of  our  time.  There  was  scarcely  any  profession 
which  he  would  not  have  adorned.  .  .  .  Much  more  of  interest  might  be 
written  regarding  Hamley  ;  but  the  attention  of  the  reviewer  and  reader 
must  mainly  centre  on  the  strange  and  unique  experiences  he  underwent 
when  serving  in  command  of  the  second  division  under  Sir  Garnet,  now 
Lord,  Wolseley  in  the  Egyptian  Campaign  of  1882." 

WESTMINSTER  GA7.ETTE.  —  “General  Hamley  has  found  in  Mr. 
Shand  a  careful  and  sympathetic  biographer.  .  .  .  The  story  of  a  remark¬ 
able  and  clever  personality.  .  .  .  His  biography  contains  many  interesting 
references  to  well-known  writers  and  their  books." 

MORNING  POST. — "Sir  Edward  Hamley  combined  many  of  the 
scholarly  and  soldierly  attributes  that  one  is  accustomed  to  associate  with 
the  versatile  commanders  of  Elizabethan  days.  .  .  .  This  well-written 
biography  forms  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  memory.” 

SCOTSMAN. — "Sir  Edward  Hamley's  biography  will  be  found  as  rich 
in  literary  reminiscences  as  it  is  ample  in  military  details.  General  Hamley 
was  a  many-sided  man,  and  every  phase  of  his  character  is  excellently 
brought  out  in  a  deeply  interesting  biography.  ...  Its  rich  literary  flavour 
will  create  an  interest  in  the  work  far  beyond  the  pale  of  the  barrack-roora-.” 

LIVERPOOL  COURIER. — “  To  the  literary  world  the  life  of  General 
Hamley  will  especially  appeal,  for  here  we  have  the  story  of  his  literary 
career  delightfully  told  by  himself  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  John  Blackwood. 

.  .  .  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Innes  Shand  for  the 
excellent  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled  his  task,  and  we  welcome  the 
•  Life'  as  a  high,  but  a  no  more  than  just,  estimate  of  the  career  of  a  1  hero 
in  the  strife.’" 

LIVERPOOL  MERCURY.—  "  Looking  at  the  biography  as  a  whole, 
nothing  but  praise  is  due  to  its  aide  compiler.  No  one  who  reads  it  can 
fail  to  understand  what  manner  of  man  Hamley  was.  A  more  amiable  and 
roving  disposition  than  his  it  would  be  difficult  to  find." 

P  (7/  ASGOW  HERALD. — “  Mr.  Shard  tells  his  story  with  much  literary 
skill.  .  .  .  The  picture  wl  i,  I,  remains  with  us  as  we  close  this  fascinating 
biography  is  that  of  a  tr  ail  1  f  great  sweetness  and  nobility  of  disposition, 
of  varied  gift;-  and  of  a  I  n  ad  ard  thor<  ugh  culture  which  made  him  at 
once  the  greater  1  f  our  strategical  authorities,  and  not  the  least  among  our 
masters  of  light  and  gracetul  literature." 

N.D.  DAILY  MAIL. — “Mr.  Shard  has  done  his  work  thoroughly 
well.  His  narrative  iscniinently  ‘readable.1  with  the  due  spice  of  anecdote, 
and  his  judgments  are  always  judicial  and  fair." 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London* 
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NEW  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  HORACE  COX. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  ESMfi  STUART. 

Now  ready.  In  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  2xs. 

MARRIED  TO  ORDER.  A  Romance  of 

Modern  Days.  By  Esm6  Stuart,  Author  of  “  Joan  Vellacot,”  “  A  Woman 
of  Forty,”  “  Kestell,  of  Greystone,  &c. 


Just  ready,  price  is.  net ;  by  post  is.  2d. 

Third  Edition,  with  additions,  in  Paper  Covers,  with  Illustrations. 

A  GIRL’S  RIDE  IN  ICELAND.  By  Mrs. 

Alec  Tweedie  (nie  Harley),  Author  of  “  A  Winter  Jaunt  to  Norway  ”  (with 
personal  accounts  of  Nansen,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Brandes,  &c.).  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  “Wilton,  Q.C.  ;  or,  Life  in  a  Highland  Shooting  Box.” 

“Avery  pretty  and  clever  little  volume.  .  .  .  Altogether  the  impression  her 
excellent  book  gives  is  that  the  land  of  the  Sagas  is  more  interesting  than  many  a 
stock  holiday  resort,  while  many  tourists  should  be  obliged  to  Mrs.  Alec  I  weedie  tor 
showing  how  conveniently  Iceland  may  be  explored  with  the  help  of  a  little  courage 
and  cheerfulness.” — Daily  Telegraph . 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  6s.  net. 

IN  MARKET  OVERT.  By  J  AMES  PaYN, 

Author  of  “By  Proxy,”  “The  Confidential  Agent,”  “A  Stumble  on  the 
Threshold,”  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Walter  Paget. 

Cheap  Edition,  Illustrated,  now  ready,  price  3s.  6J. 

A  STUMBLE  ON  THE  THRESHOLD.  By 

James  Payn. 

“ .  .  .  The  dramatic  unity  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances  has  never  had  a  more 
novel  setting.  .  .  — Daily  Graphic . 


Second  Edition.  Now  ready,  price  6s. 

WILTON,  Q.C.  ;  or,  Life  in  a  Highland 

Shooting  Box.  By  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  Author  of.  “A  Winter  Jaunt  to 
Norway  ’’  (with  personal  accounts  of  Nansen,  Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Brandes),  ‘  A 
Girl’s  Ride  in  Iceland,”  &c. 

“  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  has  much  to  tell  that  is  at  once  racy  and  interesting,  and  those 
who  love  the  Highlands  will  read  her  admirable  word-pictures  with  great  pleasure. 
The  story  is  eminently  readable.” — Scotsman, 

Now  ready,  at  the  Libraries  and  Bookstalls.  In  crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

WHEN  FORTUNE  FROWNS  ;  being  the  Life 

and  Adventures  of  Gilbert  Coswarth,  a  gentleman  of  Cornwall,  how  he  fought 
for  Prince  Charles  in  the  Years  1745  and  1746,  and  what  Befell  Him  Thereafter. 
By  Katharine  Lee  (Mrs.  Henry  Jenner),  Author  of  “A  Western  Wild- 
flower,”  “  In  London  Town,”  “  Katharine  Blyth,”  “An  Imperfect  Gentleman, 

“  Love  or  Money,”  “  In  the  Alsatian  Mountains,"  &c. 


Demy  8vo.  Illustrations  and  Map.  12s.  net. 

;IX  MONTHS  IN  A  SYRIAN  MONASTERY : 

bein'r  the  Record  of  a  Visit  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Syrian  Church  in 
Mesopotamia,  with  some  account  of  the  Yazidis,  or  Devil  Worshippers  of 
Mosul  and  El  Jilwah,  their  sacred  book.  By  Oswald  H.  1  ak«v,  B.A.,  °f 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  With  a  Prefatory  Note 
by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 


Now  ready,  in  Paper  Covers.  Price  is. 

IY  CHIEFS.  By  a  Former  Assistant 

Master  My  First  Chief-Rev.  Evan  Jellicle,  M. A.  My  Second  Chief— 
Herbert  Strong,  M.A.  My  Third  Chief-Rev.  Uriah  Meek,  B.A.  My 
Fourth  Chief— Rev.  Algernon  Fitzport,  M.A.  My  Fifth  Chief-Frank 
Beaton,  LL  D.  “  De  Rebus  Scholasticus  "—Looking  Backward  and  For- 
ward. 


Now  ready,  royal  8vo,  price  16s.  net  ;  by  post,  16s.  6d. 

SPORTING  DAYS  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA: 

beinrr  Reminiscences  of  Twenty  Trips  in  Pursuit  of  Big  Game,  chiefly  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  By  Lieut.-Col.  A.  J.  O.  Pollock,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  by  Whymfer  and  others. 

Contents.— The  Bear  —  The  Panther  —  The  Tiger— The  Indian  Bison  —  The 
Elephant— Deer  (Cervidre)  and  Antelopes— The  Ibex— Miscellaneous. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  price  5s.  net ;  by  post,  5s.  6d. 

THE  KNIGHTS  AND  KINGS  OF  CHESS. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Macdonell,  B.A.  With  Portrait  and  Seventeen  Illustra- 
tions. 

Crown  Svo,  limp  cloth,  2s.  6J.  net ;  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  price  5s.  ; 
by  post,  3d.  extra. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHESS  IN  THEORY 

AND  PRACTICE.  By  James  Mason. 

Contents.— I.  Elements  of  Chess.  II.  General  Principles.  III.  Combination. 
IV.  Exposition  of  Master  Play  Complete. 

A  POCKET  BOOK  FOR  ANGLERS  AND  RAMBLERS. 

Now  ready,  in  Crown  nmo,  buckram,  2s.  6d.  net ;  paper  covers,  is.  6d.  net. 

A  MIXED  BAG.  A  Medley  of  Angling  Stories 

and  Sketches.  By  “Red  Spinner,”  Author  of  “  Near  and  Far,”  “  By  Stream 
and  Sea,”  “Travel  and  Trout,”  “Waterside  Sketches,  Notable  Ship¬ 
wrecks,”  “The  Thames  from  Oxford  to  the  Pool,”  &c. 


“PASTIME”  (with  which  is  incorporated 

“  FOOTBALL  ”). 

Every  Wednesday.  Price  2d. 

-  Ciitical  Reports  of  the  Week’s  Football  Matches  ;  Notes  from  the  Schools.and  the 
Chief  Clubs  ;  Articles  and  Paragraphs;  Notes  and  News  of  Lawn  Tennis,  Golf  and 
Athletics. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  List. 


In  large  demy  8vo,  appropriately  bound  in  art  linen  boards,  price  7s.  6d  , 
with  Illustrations  of  Morland’s  Paintings. 

GEORGE  MORLAND:  PAINTER.  London,  1763-1804. 

By  Ralph  Richardson,  F.R.S.E. 

“  The  facts  of  the  artist's  career  are  graphically  told,  and  the  appreciation  of  his 
work,  which  is  illustrated  by  six  excellent  plates,  is  judicious.  The  information  in. 
the  appendix  is  valuable  as  new,  and  is  certain  to  be  prized  by  all  lovers  of  art.’* 

Black  and  White. 

“Collectors  and  connoisseurs  owe  Mr.  Richardson  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  lists 
both  of  Morland’s  works  and  engravings  after  them.  We  can  cordially  recommend 
his  book  both  as  giving  on  the  whole  a  just  and  sane  estimate  of  an  erratic  man  of 
genius  and  as  containing  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  interesting  information  about 
bygone  manners  and  customs.” — Westminster  Gazette, 

“  Well  written  nnd  exceedingly  interesting.” — Echo. 

“  In  the  memoir  Mi.  Richardson  is  able  to  bring  more  light  into  the  pictures  than 
his  predecessors  have  done.  Will  be  especially  useful  to  Morland  collectors.  The 
pages  of  the  volume  abound  in  anecdotes.” — Daily  News. 

On  antique  paper,  appropriately  bound,  price  5s. 

FABLES  AND  FABULISTS— Ancient  and  Modern.  By 

Thomas  Newbigging,  Author  of  “The  History  of  the  Forest  of  Rossen- 
dale,”  &c. 

“  A  clever  little  study,  containing  not  only  useful  notes  on  all  the  famous  fabulists, 
but  abounds  in  rare  and  happy  instances.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  apologue 
is  examined,  and  Mr.  Newbi^ging’s  views  on  the  subject  are  at  once  interesting  and 
instructive.” — Black  and  White. 

“  Throughout  the  work  the  author  shows  his  close  acquaintance  with  a  by-path 
of  literature  too  seldom  trodden,  but  none  the  less  picturesque  and  entertaining.  A 
delightful  and  scholarly  survey  of  a  charming  subject.” — Manchester  Courier. 

“  A  pleasant  little  book  readable  from  title-page  to  finale.  The  author  has  much 
delightful  matter  to  communicate  as  to  the  characteristics  of  fables  interspersed  with 
illustrative  stories.” — Morning  Leader. 

“  Mr.  Newbigging  traverses  much  ground  in  little  space.  We  meet  many  old 
friends  in  his  pages,  and  some  whose  acquaintance  the  ordinary  reader  will  be  glad 
to  make.” — The  Mail . 


NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NATION. 

Now  Ready,  Volume  I.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d.  1] 

TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

THE  RISE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NATION  ; 

With  Special  Reference  to  Epochs  and  Crises.  A  history  of  and  for  the 
people.  By  W.  H.  S.  Aubrey,  LL.D. 

“Carefully  written,  earnest,  and  well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  genera 
reader.” — Scotsman. 

“The  work,  well  based  on  authorities,  is,  in  a  clear  and  nervous  style,  and  every 
page  is  instinct  with  sympathy  with  the  struggles  and  welfare  of  the  people.” 

Western  Daily  Times. 

“  If  any  one  has  a  desire  to  read  in  a  comprehensive  and  intelligible  manner  how  the 
England  of  to-day  has  been  formed,  he  cannot  do  better  than  consult  this  work.” 

Stamford  Mercury 

“Clear,  concise,  instructive,  and  deeply  interesting.  A  most  promising  and  timely 
addition  to  the  modern  library  of  history.” — Leicester  Daily  Mercury . 

“  A  graphic  and  conscientious  gift.” — Western  Morning  News.  # 

“  The  main  strength  of  the  book  lies  in  the  description  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
people.” — Manchester  Guardian.  .  „ 

“  The  work  should  take  its  place  as  a  really  popular  history. 

Publishers  Circular. 


In  pott  8vo,  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  price  2s. 

BUYERS  AND  SELLERS.  A  New  Year’s  Morning 


Dream. 

“The  attractiveness  of  the  imagery  and  the  contrast  of  pictured  scene,  especially 
in  the  two  earlier  chapters,  and  the  simple  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  direct¬ 
ness  and  pointedness  of  the  application,  are  marked  and  enjoyable  features.  I  he 
booklet  can  be  overtaken  in  something  like  an  hour  s  comfortable  reading, 

Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

Tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  Louis  H.  Victory. 

“  Compositions  of  high  worth  and  lasting  m^rit.  The  style  is  often  charmingly 
musical,  and  the  thoughts  breathed  are  in  many  instances  singularly  beauti.ul,  pure, 
and  original.” — English  Churchman. 

In  i6mo,  price  2s.  6d. 

THE  MUMMER,  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Gaelyn. 

“  Polished  and  workmanlike.*’—  The  Era. 

<(  There  are  many  beauties  in  this  volume.  Bristol  Mercury. 

“  An  exquisite  little  book.” — Oxford  Chronicle. 

In  crown  8vo,  tastefully  printed  and  bound,  price  3s.  6d. 

SITA,  and  other  Poems  for  Recitation.  By  Mrs.  Aylmer 

Gowing  (Emilia  Aylmer  Blake). 

“A  pleasant  .little  volume.  Strong  feeling  and  gentle  sentiment  embodied  in 
themes  great  and  small  supply  the  materials  for  this  graceful  Utt Telegraph 

In  crown  8vo,  price  5s. 

IN  LEISURE  TIME:  A  Booklet  of  Verse.  By  William 

S.  Mavor. 

“  Mr.  Mavor  has  a  true  poetic  gift."— British  IV eekly. 

“  His  lines  are  full  of  melody  and  sweetness."— Bristol  Mercury. 

“Contains  many  gems  of  thought.  .  .  A  literary  treasure,  -bath  Herald. 


In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  5s. 

REASURES  OF  THE  DEEP,  and  other  Poems.  By 

the  late  Robinson  Elliott. 

“  In  ‘  Treasures  of  the  Deep,  and  other  Poems,’  one  discovers  a  new  poet  of  the 
ike  School.  Acquaintance  with  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  and  Southey  gives 
e  no  distaste  for  the  simpler,  yet  seemingly  quite  as  heartfelt  rhymes  o  Aheir ^presen t- 
.y  successor.  The  writer  has  evidently  a  rich  store  of  lake  and  fell  legend  and 
idition  at  command." — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

In  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

UX  NATURAE  :  Nerve  System  of  the  Universe.  A  New 

Demonstration  of  an  Old  Law.  By  David  Sinclair,  Author  of  “A  New 
Creed,"  &c. 

“  A  very  thoughtfully  written  book.’’— 7  ournal  of  Microscopy. 

“Intelligent  readers  will  find  the  hook  stimulating.’  -Christian  IVo,  Id. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  6s. 

HE  REUNION  OF  CHRISTENDOM  IN  APOSTOLIC 

SUCCESSION.  For  the  Evangelization  of  the  World.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Earle,  M.A.,  B.D.  ,  ,  , 

“A  very  able  defence  of  the  threefold  Apostolic  orders  in  the  Church  and  of 

1  <  •  .ft  r  r  —  x  m  1  1.  te  v/*  fa 


f. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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STANDARD  WORKS 

PUBLISHED  BY 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON. 


PROFESSOR  MOMMSEN’S  HISTORY  OF 

ROME  TO  THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTUS.  Translated  by  Professor 
Dickson,  D.d!  LL  D  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition  Revtsed.  In  5  vols. 
crown  8vo,  37s.  6d.  Each  sold  separately,  7s.  6d. 

THE  ROMAN  PROVINCES.  Being  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Rome  from  Cesar  to  Diocletian.  By  Professor  Mommsen.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Professor  Dickson,  D.D.,  LL.D.  a  vols.  8vo,  with  Maps,  36s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITY.  From  the 

German  of  Professor  Max  Dunckkr.  By  Evelyn  Abbott,M.Am 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  6  vols.  demy  8vo.  Each  Volume 
obtained  separately,  21s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  CLASSICAL 

LITERATURE.  By  R.  W.  Browne,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  late  Prebendary  o  t. 
Paul's,  and  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King  s  College,  London. 

New  Edition,  i  vol.  demy  8vo,  9s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  RISE  AND  Pro¬ 
gress  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION.  By  Sir  Edward 
Creasy,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon.  A  Popular  Account  of  the  Pnmary 
Principles  and  Formation  and  Development  of  the  English  Constitution, 
avoiding  all  Party  Politics.  Fourteenth  Edition,  crown  8vo,  6i. 

THE  FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF 

,.M'Ln;inem0orwnC8voA,SrVed  K  *•  ciof  il  £°’ 

THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ARCHBISHOPS  OF 

CANTERBURY.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook,  late  Dean  af  Chichester. 
ST  AUGUSTINE  to  JUXON.  12  vols.  demy  8vo,  Each  separately 
^with^ the  exception  of°I It.,  IV.,  VI.  and  VII.),  15s.  The  New  Senes  begins 
with  Vol.  VI.  Vol.  XII.  is  the  Index. 

THE  NAVAL  HISTORY  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  By  William  James.  In  6  vols.  crown  8vo,  with  numerous 
Portraits  on  Steel,  42s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  FRENCH 

REVOLUTION.  From  the  French  of  M.  Thiers.  By  I  rederick  Sho- 
rerl  With  Fifty  Fine  Engravings,  and  Portraits  of  the  most  Celebrated 
Personages  referred  to  in  the  Work,  engraved  on  Steel.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  In  5  vols.  demy  8vo,  45s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Bv  Fauvelet  de  Bourrienne,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Emperor.  Edited 
by  Colonel  Phipps.  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  36s. 

THE  COURT  AND  FAMILY  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Bv  Laure  Junot  (Duchesse  D'AbrantAs).  A  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
wfth  Additional  Notes,  and  an  Explanatory  List  of  the  Titles  of  the  Persons 
mentioned  in  the  Work.  4  vols.  crown  8vo,  36s. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  PRINCE  MET- 

TERNICH.  Edited  by  Prince  Richard  Metternich.  Translated  y 
Robina  Napier  and  Gerard  W.  Smith.  Vols  L  and  II.  1773  l8l5, 

demy  8vo,  with  Portrait  and  two  Facsimiles,  36s.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.,  i Sib 

1829,  demy  8vo,  36s.  Vol.  V.,  1830-1835,  demy  8vo,  18s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CHURCHILL,  DUKE 

S  -  •  ■  OF  MARLBOROUGH  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

By  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.  Fourth  Edition.  2  vols. 
demy  8vo,  with  Portraits  and  Plans,  32s» 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’ 

WAR.  From  the  German  of  Anton  Gindely.  By  Professor  Ten  Brook. 
In  2  vols.  large  crown  8vo,  with  Maps  and  Illustrations,  24s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE, 

FOURTH  EARL  OF  ORFORD.  Edited  by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A. 
In  9  vols.  demy  8vo,  with  Portraits,  ,£5  5s. 

THE  PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  MARIE  ANTOIN- 

ETTE.  With  Sketches  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Courts  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV., 
and  XVI.  By  Jeanne  Louise  Henriette  Cam  pax,  T  irst  Lady-in- Waiting 
10  the  Queen.  A  New  and  Annotated  Edition.  In  crown  8vo,  with  a 
Portrait,  6s. 

THE  FRENCH  HUMOURISTS,  from  the 

Twelfth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Walter  Besant  M.A.,  Christs 

Coll.,  Cam.,  Author  of  “Studies  in  Early  French  Poetry,  &c.  8vo,  15s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

From  the  French  of  M.  Micnet.  By  Andrew  Scoble.  With  Two  Por- 
traits.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL.  From 

the  French  of  M.  Guizot.  By  Andrew  Scoble.  Crown  8vo,  with  4 
Portraits,  6s. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 
Publishers  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY : 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Terms,  1893—4* 

By  I  AMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  _  . 

Fate  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


With  3  Maps,  8vo,  12s. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  WALES: 

Being  Part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure  and  Methods  oi 
Tribal  Society. 

By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “  The  English  Village  Community,”  &c. 


8vo,  18s. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER: 

A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad 
for  the  Year  1894. 

.  *  Volumes  of  The  ANNUAL  REGISTER  for  the  Years  1863-1893  can  still 
*  he  had,  18s.  each. 


Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  TENTH  MUSE, 

And  other  Poems. 

By  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  “The  Light  of  Asia,"  &c. 
2  vols.  crown  8vo,  ios. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS  OF  LORD 
BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 

From  1862  to  1894. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain  S.  EARDLEY-WILMOT. 

With  Maps  and  Charts. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FALLACIES  OF  RACE  THEORIES  AS 
APPLIED  TO  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Essays  by  WILLIAM  DALTON  BABINGTON,  M.A. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  Philip  Burne-Jones. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS. 

A  Story  of  Child  Life. 

By  EDITH  H.  FOWLER. 

“  Miss  Fowler's  book  is  an  exquisite  study  of  child  life.  .  .  .  The  authoress  s 
reticence  and  delicate  knack  of  suggestiveness  are  among  the  finest  characteristics 
of  her  work.” — Daily  News. 

London  and  New  York  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

WIR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  Ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’. 

IN  A  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  GARDEN.  By 

the  Rev  H  N.  Ellacombe,  Vicar  of  Bitton,  and  Honorary  Canon  of  Bristol. 
Author  of  “  Plant  Lore  and  Garden  Craft  of  Shakespeare."  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Charles 

(Hi  iv  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  College,  and  Lecturer  in  History  at  New  College, 
Ox  ford ,  Author  of  Warwick  the  kingmaker,”  “  A  History  of  Greece,  fte. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  4s.  6d.  net.  _  1  1  u-  t, 

“  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ideal  School  History  of  England  which  has 
yet  been  written.”* — Guardian. 

PLEASURABLE  BEE  KEEPING.  By  C.  N. 

White,  Lecturer  to  the  County  Councils  of  Huntingdon,  Cambridgeshire,  Re. 
Fully  Illustrated.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  A  careful  study  of  this  work,  side  by  side  with  practice  with  one  or  two  lutes, 
will  enable  any  intelligent  individual  to  become  rapidly  ex^hes/er  Guard(aH. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  GARDEN  AND  THE 

A  GARDENKIL  By  the  Very  Rev.  S.  R.  Hole  (Dean  of  Rochester).  Second 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  , 

“A  delightful  volume,  full  not  merely  of  information,  but  of  humour  and  cn.er- 
tainment." — IV orld. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  ROSES.  By  the  Very  Rev. 

S.  R.  Hole.  Twentieth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  2s.  6d. 

THORSTEIN  OF  THE  MERE  :  a  Saga  of  the 

1  Northmen  in  Lakeland.  By  W.  G-  Collingwood,  Author  of  ‘  Life  of  John 
Ruskin,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Price  ios.  6d. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Publisher  to  the  India  Office. 
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THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE 

Scottish  Provident  Institution 

(Established  1837.) 

SUMMARY  of  REPORT  to  the  57th  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  24th  April,  1895. 

The  PROPOSALS  received  were  £1,700,169.  The  NEW  ASSURANCES  completed  were  £1,468,659. 

This  is  the  largest  New  Business  in  any  one  year,  and  includes  several  Policies  for  large  amounts  effected  as  a  provision 
for  Death  Duties— a  purpose  for  which  the  distinctive  system  of  the  Institution  is  P 

being  recognized  as  specially  suitable. 

TOTAL  PREMIUMS  of  the  Year,  £662,450.  TOTAL  INCOME,  including  Interest,  £1,027,942. 

The  CLAIMS,  including  Bonus  Additions,*  were  £464,686. 

*  These  averaged  Soper  cent  on  the  Assurances  which  participated. 

The  REALIZED  FUNDS  amounted  at  31st  December,  1894,  to  £9,043,193. 

Or  after  Deduction  of  Claims  admitted,  but  not  then  paid,  and  of  other  Outstanding  Items,  to  £8  949  754 
the  Increase  during  the  year  being  the  large  sum  of  ,£413,453. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION 

in  each  Septennial  Period  is  shown  in  the  following 

TABLE. 


In  Periods 
ending 

31st  December. 

Total 

Assurances 

effected. 

FUNDS 

AT  END  OF 

Period. 

INCREASE 

OF 

Funds. 

SURPLUS. 

No.  OF 
Partici¬ 
pants. 

Amount. 

1845  (8  years) 
11852 

1859 

1866 

1873 

1880 

1887 

1894 

£942,899 

2.571,328 

4,590,300 

7.525,373 

12,297,445 

19.695.47° 
26,837  043 

34,990,385 

£69,009 

254.675 

633.5H 

1. 245.372 
2,253.175 

3,913,252 

6,179,746 

9,043,194 

£69,009 
185,666 
378,839 
611,858 
1,007,803 
1,660  077 
2,266,494 
2,863,448 

167 

851 

2,492 

4.599 

6,662 

9.384 

13,220 

£26,159 

79,644 

181,544 

376,577 

624,473 

1,051,035 

1,423,018 

INCOME 
in  last  Year 
of  Period. 


£25.366 

68,607 

120,625 

205.358 

353.6r3 

566,441 

783,675 

1,027,942 


p„^uring  tne  septennial  period  ending  31st  December  last,  the  New  Assurances  completed  amounted  to' £8, 153  342  •  the  ratio  of  FXPFMqfc  . 


4i  Per  cent.  The  CLAIMS  paid  during  the  same  period  were  £2 ,805. both in^mbain^fmOTnT^SSSth88  ^  ^ 

Member?1  hf0UdfifS  °f  thet^.st™ateRbased  on,the  "Actuaries'  ExperLc!  Hm  "  Table,  on  which  the  calculaiions  proceed  More  hTote  ha? rfih* 
Members  who  died  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding  that  the  premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  eveeerl  tbe  iw;.  .  n,a  ,one  half  of  the 
on  the  average  equal  to  an  addition  of  about  50  per  cent  to  the  Policies  which  participated.  ‘  'P  fit  ratCS  °f  °ther  °ffices-  were 

SEPTENNIAL  INVESTIGATION. 

rc'p’p  Z  SSSfJiK  2SSS  SSfbllaS.S  "I TJ  •*  •**' 

cent  did  in  former  years;  and  the  present  valuation  has  accordingly proceeded upon  a  3I per  cent  b  ,  T  1  ?  aS  a“ur«e1/ a 5  4  per 

comparedIwhhSprevfous  dTOSKins?*1!!!  connecdon^with  thL  chan^fi?shouM  no?be^os^?^?oMlmt  vartou^addhion^'l'priidl'eo'e^lf^^?631 

The  SURPLUS  resulting  from  the  Valuation  amounts  to .  T  c 

Bonuses*1^  theFe  *°  ^ec*uctec*  amount  already  paid  as  intermediate 

*•*•••  . . .  .  60,831 10  3 


Of  this  sum  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  retained  for  future  division 
Leaving  to  be  now  apportioned  in  terms  of  the  Laws 


£1,362,186  n  2 
391,796  o  o 

£970,390  11  2 


acco^rtte  ab^2Tof  SSSSli?  ^Srto’btdWidT6^^61"  "  Pr03PBCtively  in  the  course  °f  the  "ext  seven  years,  is  13,220,  among  which. 

HISTORY  AND  CONSTITUTION. 

siHiSSIS 

'°r  tte  s““  "" 

AN  IMMEDIATE  AND  CERTAIN  BONUS  of  20  to  25  PER  CENT. 

S  a  syaem  at  on“  "sui“‘b1*-  “d  w»ble  “  «“■>  b*w  sh»  <0 

The  Arrangements  as  to  Surrender ^Non-forfeiture,  Free  Residence,  Loans  on  Policies  (within  their  value), 
and  immediate  payment  of  Claims,  as  on  all  other  points  of  practice,  are  conceived  entirely  in 
ie  interests  of  the  members,  there  being  in  a  Mutual  Society  no  opposing  interest. 
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CHRONICLE. 

N  Tuesday  the  Daily  Chronicle  discovered  a  fact  to 
which  the  Saturday  Review  had  drawn  attention  in 
its  issue  of  25  May.  Three  weeks  ago'  we  noticed  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr. 
Bartley,  stated  that  the  second  reading  of  the  Local 
Veto  Bill  would  “certainly  be  taken.”  “The  solemn 
tone  and  definite  assurance,”  we  added,  “were  alike 
significant.”  On  Monday  last,  the  question  was  repeated, 
and  again  the  Chancellor  replied  in  his  most  serious, 
not  to  say  pompous  manner,  that  the  Bill  would  certainly 
be  pushed  forward.  Hereupon  the  Daily  Chronicle 
indites  a  leading  article  on  the  subject.  But  why  should 
the  Chronicle  not  have  handled  it  three  weeks  ago  ? 

The  Local  Veto  Bill  stands  better  than  it  did.  A 
fortnight  ago  rumour  said  that  it  would  only  pass  the 
second  reading  by  the  Speaker’s  casting  vote  ;  now 
Ministers  are  able  to  reckon  on  their  normal  majority. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  was  supposed  to  be  going  to  vote 
against  the  measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
carried  by  the  votes  of  Irish  members  who  had  stipu¬ 
lated  that  Ireland  should  not  be  included  in  the  Bill. 
But  now  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Russell  will  vote  for 
the  Bill,  in  spite  of  this  valid  objection.  Mr.  Harry 
Lawson,  too,  who,  it  was  thought,  would  abstain  from 
voting,  has  now  declared  his  intention  of  supporting 
the  Government.  These  changes  are  equivalent  to  three 
votes  on  a  division,  so  that  the  second  reading  will 
probably  be  carried  by  four  or  five,  or  perhaps  even  six, 
■N  votes  in  a  full  House. 

The  Local  Veto  Bill  combines,  as  we  have  recently 
shown,  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  publican  with 
the  least  amount  of  good  to  the  community.  We 
have  long  held  the  belief  that  the  best  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  question  would  be  for  the  State  to  take 
over  the  monopoly  of  the  traffic,  buying  out  the  present 
holders  with  terminable  annuities.  In  this  way  public 
opinion  could  be  exercised  immediately  upon  the  trade 
with  the  minimum  of  injury  to  private  persons.  The 
trade  is  of  so  exceptional  a  nature  that  it  might  well  be 
treated  exceptionally.  In  another  column  we  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Government  is 
considering  some  such  scheme  as  a  new  source  of 
revenue. 

On  Tuesday  the  Times  committed  itself  to  a  mistake. 
It  announced  in  a  leading  article,  and  also  in  its  well 
informed  Parliamentary  notes,  that  the  Government  had 
determined  to  dissolve  as  soon  as  the  votes  in  Supply 
had  been  taken.  This  is  not  true.  The  Government 
has  not  as  yet  come  to  any  decision  on  the  matter.  The 
party  in  the  Cabinet  that  wants  to  dissolve  argues  that 
the  bye-elections  are  going  so  badly  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  dissolve  the  Conservatives  will  be  able  to 


carry  a  Vote  of  Censure  in  November,  and  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  stage  with  dignity  than  to  be  forced 
off  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dominant  party  in  the  Cabinet 
still  maintains  that  it  is  best  to  carry  on  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  there  is  just  a  chance  that  the  Government  will 
be  able  to  survive  till  next  year  brings  with  it  the  new 
register.  Besides,  they  say,  having  held  out  so  long  it 
would  be  a  sign  of  weakness  to  dissolve  now.  This 
means  practically  that  the  Government  is  willing  to 
depend  upon  the  accident  of  death.  As  there  is  to  be 
an  Autumn  Session,  if  two  or  three  of  their  supporters 
die  in  the  next  five  or  six  months  they  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  incur  a  humiliating  defeat. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  had  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  been  leading  the  Conservatives  in  such  fighting 
form  as  he  showed  in  1885-6  the  Government  would 
long  ago  have  found  itself  in  a  minority.  He  knew  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  Gladstonians  as  well  as  he  knew 
the  Conservatives  ;  therefore  his  attacks  were  terribly 
damaging.  For  example,  when  he  brought  about  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  on  the  Budget  of 
1885,  he  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  lost  all  control  over  his  ablest  followers. 

“  His  pockets  are  stuffed  full  of  resignations,”  was  Lord 
Randolph’s  phrase  a  fortnight  before  the  event ;  “he 
can’t  go  far.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  is  of  milder  mood,  and  his  more 
generous  policy  will  probably  turn  out  in  this  instance  to 
be  as  effective,  though  it  certainly  is  not  so  inspiriting. 
The  sight  of  the  Government  clinging  impotently  to 
office  is  calculated  to  disgust  even  their  own  followers, 
and  every  new  Bill  they  bring  in  seems  to  add  to  their 
unpopularity.  Accordingly,  by  allowing  them  to  drag 
on  a  dishonoured  existence,  Mr.  Balfour  is,  very  likely, 
increasing  his  majority.  But  Lord  Randolph  was  always 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  some  slight  transitory  cause 
might  turn  the  five  per  cent  of  voters  that  give  a  majority 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  he  would  never  risk  waiting 
when  occasion  seemed  to  him  ripe. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  been  seen  at  its  worst 
this  week.  Sir  Richard  Webster  brought  in  a  Bill 
on  the  insurance  of  children,  which  contained  certain 
drastic  provisions,  destined  to  protect  the  little  ones 
from  the  cruelty  of  unnatural  parents.  The  Bill, 
emanating  from  the  Conservative  Front  Bench,  was 
supposed  to  be  harmless,  and  so  passed  its  second 
reading  almost  without  comment.  But  of  a  sudden  the 
insurance  companies  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  Bill  would  not  only  effect  the  purpose  of 
its  framer,  but  also  tend  to  diminish  their  business. 
The  insurance  agents  throughout  the  country  are  the 
most  active  of  business  men.  With  one  accord  they 
wrote  to  the  members  of  Parliament  in  their  respective 
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districts,  and  brought  such  pressure  to  bear  that  Sir 
Richard  Webster  saw  nothing  for  it  but  to  withdraw  his 
Bill.  It  would  find  scant  support  on  either  side  of  the 
House.  Now  that  a  General  Election  is  supposed  to  be 
imminent,  no  candidate  wishes  to  alienate  an  energetic 
body  of  voters. 

The  dismissal  of  Djevad  Pasha  and  the  appointment 
of  Said  Pasha  as  Grand  Vizier  seem  to  indicate  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  three 
Powers.  It  is  not,  of  course,  certain  that  the  question 
is  nearer  solution,  for  Said  Pasha  was  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Yet  the  disgrace  of  Djevad  has  obviously 
some  meaning,  and  can  only  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  Armenian  trouble.  Meanwhile,  the  curious  attitude 
of  Austria  gives  point  to  our  question  last  week  as  to 
who  was  supporting  Turkey.  The  Viennese  papers 
express  themselves  very  strongly  upon  the  remarkable 
action  of  England.  Hungary,  particularly,  is  much 
grieved.  It  seems  that  since  we  have  sacrificed  a 
hundred  thousand  men  and  a  hundred  million  sterling 
in  defence  of  Turkey,  we  ought  to  go  on  helping  her  for 
ever.  Naturally  Austria,  with  her  eager  interest  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  cannot  bear  to  see  us  “  the  oppressor 
and  torturer  of  Turkey.”  There  is  only  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  the  journalistic  comments  on  English 
action  have  their  inspiration  in  official  circles.  Austria 
bears  ill-will  to  the  new  alliance  ;  of  that  there  is  no 
manner  of  doubt.  Whether  she  is  actively  supporting 
the  Porte  in  private  is  a  question  not  so  easily  answered. 
But  we  may  be  allowed  our  suspicions. 

It  has  not  apparently  struck  the  critics  of  the  proposed 
loan  to  be  raised  by  Russia  in  the  interests  of  China  that 
if  the  Tsar’s  Government  succeeds  in  borrowing  the 
jQ 16,000,000  in  Paris  at  4  per  cent,  and  passes  it  on  to 
Pekin  at  5  per  cent,  she  will,  by  pocketing  1  per  cent  for 
her  trouble,  secure ^160, 000  a  year.  If,  in  addition,  a  slice 
of  Manchuria  were  thrown  in  by  the  grateful  Chinese, 
Russia  would  have  done  very  well  indeed.  Finance  and 
diplomacy  could  hardly  be  more  happily  combined. 

One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this  Russo-Chinese 
loan  is  the  secrecy  with  which  negotiationswereconducted. 
Yet  matters  must  have  been  pretty  far  advanced  by  the 
time  M.  Hanotaux  called  the  famous  meeting  of  French 
financiers.  The  successful  veiling  of  the  project  is  the 
more  surprising  because  Chinese  officialdom  is  as  venal 
in  Peking  as  elsewhere  ;  and  a  little  judicious  inquiry  as 
to  what  was  going  on  would  probably  have  elicited  the 
facts.  After  betraying  some  vexation  at  first,  Berlin  is  said 
to  be  now  finding  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  China 
will  be  unable  to  raise  the  larger  loans  that  will  be 
required  to  pay  off  the  Japanese  indemnity,  without 
recourse  to  Germany  and  England.  But  the  question  is 
less  one  of  financial  than  of  political  advantage.  A  State 
loan,  such  as  China  has  contracted,  may  become  a  potent 
lever  in  the  hands  of  Russian  diplomacy. 


anxious  to  push  his  wares  in  the  best  marke 
various  functions  he  has  enlarged  on  the  resources 
colony  in  a  way  which  is  equally  specious  and  demagog: 
He  seeks  to  convince  the  world  that  Western  Aust 
is  going  ahead,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  gold  b 
as  because  she  has  been  accorded  the  blessin 
responsible  self-government.  The  argument  did, 
again  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  on  Tuesday 
but  it  is  surely  absurd.  The  abounding  prosperit 
the  colony  now  enjoys  is  due  to  the  magic  infiuenc 
Coolgardie  and  other  gold-fields,  and  without 
fluence,  we  dare  affirm,  Western  Australia  in  189 
be  pretty  much  where  she  was  in  1890. 
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As  it  seems  to  be  the  moment  for  “hon_ 
rewards,  we  may  mention  one  at  any  rate  that  ilf  v/gjj. 
deserved.  Mrs.  Ronalds  has  been  given  the  Ortft£r  Gf 
Merit  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  for  her  r>i.;ncj. 
ness  to  struggling  musicians  of  all  nationalities,  feu... 
in  all  her  generosity,  Mrs.  Ronalds  shows,  womanlike, 
a  certain  partiality  for  American  musicians.  For  years 
past  her  house  has  been  the  meeting-place  for  those  of 
her  compatriots  who,  whilst  being  gifted  musicians, 
still  needed  a  powerful  introduction  in  London.  No  one 
in  our  time  has  played  Dame  Patroness  more  wisely  or 
more  gracefully  than  Mrs.  Ronalds. 

A  knighthood  is  now  spoken  of  as  a  signal  honour. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  be  made  a 
Knight  Bachelor;  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  K.C.B. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  nearly  wrecked  Mr.  Gladstone’s— 
Government  about  the  year  1882  because  he  could  not  get 
a  K.C.B.  for  his  chief  permanent  official  in  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Farrer.  Mr.  Gladstone  refused 
the  distinction,  it  is  said,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
impolitic  to  confer  a  K.C.B.  on  one  who  was  not  already 
a  C.B.  The  Prime  Minister  had  no  precedent  for  such  a 
quibble,  but  he  adhered  to  his  refusal.  Now  Mr.  Farrer 
had  always  declined  the  C.B. ;  accordingly  the  deadlock 
was  almost  complete.  But  some  sensible  gentleman 
solved  the  difficulty  by  proposing  to  make  Mr.  Farrer  a 
Baronet,  to  which,  mirabile  dicta ,  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
once  consented.  So  Mr.  Farrer  got  the  greater  honour 
because  he  was  deemed  unworthy  of  the  less. 

Readers  of  the  article  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  on  the 
Uganda  Railway,  that  recently  appeared  in  our  columns, 
will  remember  the  powerful  arguments,  both  from  the 
commercial  and  the  political  standpoint,  which  he  pre¬ 
ferred  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  the  railway.  Sir 
Edward  Grey’s  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Thursday,  that  the  construction  of  the  line  will  be  begun 
“  without  unnecessary  delay/’  can  scarcely  be  considered 
satisfactory.  As  no  money  was  taken  for  the  railway 
in  the  vote  for  British  East  Africa,  there  seems  to  be 
little  prospect  of  its  being  laid  down  under  the  present 
Government,  who  are  evidently  desirous  of  winning  an 
inexpensive  reputation  for  a  spirited  colonial  policy. 


Nor  does  this  loan  seem  to  be  the  only  check  we  have 
received.  The  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Shimonoseki 
is  understood  to  have  contained  a  provision  for  opening 
the  West  River,  at  least  as  far  as  Wuchow,  to  steam  ; 
but  the  provision  is  said  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
treaty  as  ratified  at  Chefoo.  Now,  the  West  River  drains 
Southern  China,  from  the  frontiers  of  Yunnan  to  Canton  ; 
and  HongkonghasbeenurgingourGovernment,foryears, 
to  get  it  opened  to  foreign  intercourse,  with  a  view  to 
competing  for  the  trade  of  that  great  province.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  trying  her  utmost  to  attract  the 
trade  down  the  Songkoi  to  Tongking.  The  Gaulois 
hinted,  a  few  days  ago,  that  France  had  secured  some 
compensation  for  her  service  to  Russia  in  procuring  the 
rendition  of  Port  Arthur.  The  disappearance  of  the 
provision  from  the  treaty  is,  probably,  part  of  that 
compensation. 

It  is  not  perhaps  a  highly  dignified  thing  for  the 
Governor  of  a  great  colony  to  be  running  about  deliver¬ 
ing  lectures  recommending  that  colony  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  people  with  either  money  to  invest  or 
muscles  to  use.  Since  his  arrival  in  England  a  week  or 
two  ago  Sir  William  Robinson,  of  Western  Australia, 
has  played  the  part  of  a  glorified  commercial  traveller 


M.  Hanotaux  is  really  doing  very  well.  He  repelled 
the  attacks  upon  his  foreign  policy  on  Monday  with 
firmness.  M.  Millerand  and  his  friends  are  still  in 
high  dudgeon  because  three  French  vessels  are  going 
to  Kiel.  They  cannot  think  how  the  French  sailors 
will  be  able  to  look  upon  the  German  colours,  blazoned 
with  the  date  1870,  without  leaping  at  them  and  tearing 
them  in  pieces.  To  these  malcontents  M.  Hanotaux  con¬ 
descended  graciously.  If  they  were  weak, his  would  not  be 
the  heart  to  chide  them.  No  ;  he  assured  them  that  the 
visit  was  perfunctory,  and  would  be  brief — in  short,  a 
formal  act  of  courtesy.  “  Our  sailors  go  to  Kiel,”  he 
said,  with  a  note  of  restrained  pride,  “  to  represent  not 
a  humiliated  and  prostrate  France,  but  a  France  which 
is  firm  and  strong,  which  has  sufficient  self-confidencf 
to  be  calm,  and  is  proud  enough  and  rich  enough 
glory  to  fear  no  compromise.”  Yes,  France  is  getting 
on,  without  doubt ;  “  not  one  single  question  of  im¬ 
portance,”  M.  Hanotaux  assured  the  Chamber,  “  was 
settled  in  Europe  without  France  being  consulted 
(applause).”  The  interpellation  ended  in  a  demand  by 
M.  Goblet  for  the  production  of  the  secret  treaty 
between  France  and  Russia.  M.  Ribot  refused,  but 
seemed  to  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  treaty  ;  which 
is  worth  knowing.  1 
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In  the  June  number  of  the  Forum  there  is  an  article 
by  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  on  Mr.  Chamberlain,  which 
is  well  worth  reading,  in  spite  of  its  Radical  and 
Separatist  bias  and  a  couple  of  important  errors.  Mr. 
McCarthy  tells  us  that,  after  the  murder  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  “Mr.  Chamberlain  was  still  willing 
to  accept  ”  the  office  of  Irish  Secretary.  “  ‘  Nothing  that 
Shad  happened,’  Mr.  Chamberlain  said,  with  significant 
firmness,  ‘  could  prevent  him  from  undertaking  the  task 
• — if  it  were  offered  to  him.’  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said  much 
the  same  thing.  .  .  .  The  place  was  not  offered  to  either 
of  them."  The  account  is  not  very  accurate,  while  the 
■sentence  we  have  put  in  italics  conveys  the  reverse  of 
the  truth.  The  post  was  offered  to  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
and  rejected  by  him,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it 
■did  not  carry  with  it  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  It  was 
understood,  we  believe,  that  the  Cabinet  would  consult 
■him  on  important  matters,  but  that  did  not  seem  to  him 
sufficient  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord  Spencer  of 
those  days  was  credited  with  Conservative  views.  And 
Lord  Spencer,  on  his  side,  was  resolved  not  to  divide 
Cabinet  honours  with  the  Chief  Secretary. 

Mr.  McCarthy’s  second  blunder  is  even  a  worse  one, 
'because  it  is  due  to  the  jaundiced  eye  with  which  he  now 
regards  Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  says  :  “  Mr.  Chamberlain 
pottered  over  some  plan  of  Local  Government  for  Ireland 
-  a  plan  that  might  have  done  well  enough  if  it  were  set 
in  the  frame  of  a  Home  Rule  system,  but  when  offered  as 
something  complete  in  itself  was  not  worth  any  serious 
■consideration.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  vexed  at  the  cold 
reception  which  the  Irish  members  gave  to  his  proposal 
•of  compromise.”  It  was  understood  at  the  time  (a  fact, 
ky  the  way,  which  Mr.  McCarthy  admits)  that  Mr.  Par- 
inell  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion.  It  was  asserted  on  good  authority  that  the  pot¬ 
tering  plan  of  Local  Government  for  Ireland  which  Mr. 
McCarthy  derides  was  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the 
two  men.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  we  believe,  has  always 
asserted  that  the  plan  was  Mr.  Parnell’s  irreducible 
minimum  of  demand,  and  that  he  accepted  it  as  such.  At 
-any  rate  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sudden  change  of  front,  this 
pottering  plan  would  have  been  accepted,  and  would 
have  now  formed  the  basis  of  Irish  Government.  Mr. 
McCarthy  s  kindness  and  amiability  amount  almost  to 
genius,  but  he  should  not  so  lose  the  man  of  letters  in 
the  politician  as  to  mis-state  known  facts. 

We  have  disinterred  the  past  and  swept  the  dust  from 
■chambers  that  have  been  untrodden  for  thousands  of 
years.  The  modern  critical  faculty  has  shown  us,  too, 
the  great  men  of  the  past  in  their  habits  as  they  lived, 
and  we  have  comp  to  understand  the  spirit  in  which  they 
worked.  All  this  has  been  productive  of  good,  we 
suppose,  on  the  whole,  but  it  has  not  been  without  its 
evil  consequences.  For  the  little  ones,  though  themselves 
devoid  of  talent,  have  thus  learned  how  to  imitate  the 
masters’  lives.  For  instance,  M,  Hector  Malot  has  an- 
•>nounced  his  intention  of  writing  no  more  novels.  “  To 
-die  pen  in  hand,  he  says,  “  has  been  compared  to  dying 
sword  in  hand.  For  my  part  I  look  upon  it  as  dy\ncr 
money  in  hand,  and  I  will  have  none  of  it.”  So  he  finds 
himself  constrained  to  write  three  columns  to  Le  Temps, 
■defending  his  decision.  “  For  the  last  thirty  years,”  he 
declares,  “  I  have  given  myself,  body  and  soul,  to  my 
work.  As  in  a  cloister  I  have  laboured,  and  I  refuse 
now  to  damage  my  reputation  by  giving  anything  less 
than  my  best  work.”  And  all  this,  if  you  please,  from 
a  writer  of  tenth-rate  romances. 

We  understand  that  in  like  manner  Mr.  Richmond, 
A.K.  A.,  is  proud  of  receiving  monthly  wages  for  his  deco- 
rftlol’tof  St.  Paul’s.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  believe, 
that  Mr.  Richmond  could  earn  twice  as  much  by  paint¬ 
ing  portraits  of  the  Sir  Walter  Gilbeys  and  Mr.  Barnatos 
of  the  day ;  but  he  will  not  do  it.  He,  too,  is  glad  to  sacri¬ 
fice  himself  to  his  labour  of  love — that  will  not  endure 
And  while  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  Malots  and  the  Rich- 
monds,  a  Whistler works  for  nothing  but  money,  and 
spends  his  leisure  time  in  quarrelling  with  baronets  : 

In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not  ; 

And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive  : 

• 

And  thus  we  half-men  struggle.” 


THE  TRUE  IRISH  DIFFICULTY. 

TF  the  Unionists  are  returned  to  power  at  the  General 
Election,  as  seems  more  than  likely,  the  problem  they 
will  bepressed  to  solve  is  what  maybecalledthe-condition- 
of-Ireland  question.  They  will  find  it  surrounded  by 
adventitious  difficulties.  Whatever  may  be  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Irish  party — whether  Mr.  Healy  and  the 
priests  have  a  majority,  or  Messrs.  McCarthy,  Dillon, 
Sexton  &  Co.,  with  their  allies  the  publicans — the 
Nationalist  members,  one  and  all,  will  do  their  best  to 
make  it  impossible  for  a  Unionist  Government  to 
administer  Ireland  in  peace.  We  may  dislike  this 
course  of  conduct,  and  find  it  extremely  inconvenient,  but 
it  is  a  condition  of  government  by  party,  and,  clearing 
our  minds  from  cant,  we  do  not  see  what  is  to  be  gained 
by  railing  at  Irishmen  for  doing  what  both  English 
parties  in  turn  have  done.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Conservatives  were  consulting  the  exigencies  of 
party  warfare  rather  than  the  teachings  of  political 
principle  when  they  supported  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867, 
and  it  is  even  more  manifest  that  Mr.  Gladstone  brought 
in  his  Home  Rule  Bill  in  defiance  of  cherished  con¬ 
victions  simply  to  win  the  Irish  vote,  which  he  was 
afraid  would  go  to  his  political  opponents.  There  is  no 
sense,  then,  in  treating  the  Irish  members  as  if  they 
were  outlaws,  or  in  any  way  more  unprincipled  than 
Englishmen.  The  evil  of  party  government  is  that  each 
group  will  push  its  pretensions  farther  than  either 
justice  or  the  welfare  of  the  community  warrants.  The 
oscillation  thus  established  is  dangerous,  but  we  can 
only  repeat  that  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  it  is  for  us  Conservatives  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  statesmanlike  fashion. 

What,  then,  is  the  Irish  difficulty?  Is  it  a  longing  for 
national  independence — a  desire,  as  Parnell  said,  that 
Irelandshould  takeits  placeand  hold  its  course  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  ?  The  idea  is  laughable.  Men  are 
collecting  into  ever  larger  and  larger  groups,  and  in  the 
competition  with  empires  that  contain  orwill  soon  contain 
over  one  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  nations  of  five 
millions  are  certain  to  disappear,  except  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  ;  and  Ireland  is  very  unfavourably 
situated  for  independence.  A  gunboat  within  easy 
range  of  a  man-of-war  consults  its  dignity  in  cultivating 
friendliness.  But  if  Ireland  does  not  desire  independence 
in  any  real  sense  of  the  word  “desire,”  what  does  she 
want?  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  it  will  be  remembered, 
said  that  she  wanted  a  release  from  centralized  adminis¬ 
tration.  “Dublin  Castle  should  be  swept  away,”  and  a 
large  measure  of  local  self-government  conferred  upon 
the  Irish  people.  Now  this  seems  to  us  all  very  well, 
and  we  do  not  believe  there  are  half  a  dozen  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  would  refuse  to  sweep  away 
Dublin  Castle,  or  to  establish  a  large  measure  of  local 
self-government,  if  they  believed  that  that  would  heal  the 
Irish  difficulty,  or  even  go  a  considerable  way  towards 
healing  it.  But  such  measures  are  generally  felt  to  be 
irrelevant  ;  they  are  an  evasion  and  not  an  answer  to  the 
question  which  the  Sphinx  asks.  It  was  the  custom  ten 
or  fifteen  years  ago  for  thoughtful  men  of  both  political 
parties  to  acknowledge  that  the  agrarian  question  con¬ 
stituted  the  kernel  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  Mr.  Parnell 
used  the  agrarian  question  as  the  motive  power  of  his 
demands  for  legislative  independence ;  and  Conservatives 
of  the  best  type  were  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the 
peasant  had  some  stake  in  his  holding,  he  would  be  less 
likely  to  trust  himself  to  political  agitation  or  to  political 
agitators.  The  agrarian  question  is  now  solved  or  in 
process  of  solution.  The  Land  Acts,  while  they  have 
done  much  evil,  have  done  some  little  good;  and  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Purchase  Act,  and  the  extension  given  to  it 
under  the  last  Conservative  Government,  have  done 
some  good  almost  unmixed  with  evil.  There  is  less 
crime,  and  particularly  less  agrarian  crime,  in  Ireland 
to-day  than  ever  before.  It  is  evident,  we  think, 
that  poverty  is  the  true  Irish  difficulty,  the  only  Irish 
difficulty.  Let  us  see  if  this  be  true,  and  if  it  is 
true,  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  how  it  should  be 
remedied. 

A  Royal  Commission  is  now  sitting  to  consider  the 
financial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
It  has  already  collected  a  great  body  of  evidence,  which 
bears  out  our  general  contention.  But  the  other  day  Mr. 
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Thomas  Lough,  who,  though  a  Member  for  West 
Islington  is,  we  believe,  an  Irishman,  and  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  brought  some  new  facts  before 
the  Commission  which,  we  think,  should  be  widely 
known.  He  drew  a  contrast  between  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  Ireland  in  1794  and  the  present  time.  In  spite 
of  great  fluctuation,  the  population  remains  what  it  was 
a  century  ago — 4,500,000  ;  but  in  this  hundred  years  the 
taxes  have  risen  from  two  millions  to  eleven  millions. 
The  matter  can  be  put  shortly  ;  in  Great  Britain  wealth 
has  increased  eightfold,  while  in  Ireland  it  has  remained 
stationary.  The  taxation  per  head  in  Great  Britain  has 
diminished,  whereas  in  Ireland  it  has  increased  almost 
sixfold.  Here  Mr.  Lough  should  have  paused,  we 
think,  and  tried  to  solve  the  problem  ;  but  great 
knowledge  of  detail  has  pulled  him  into  a  byway  very 
interesting  in  itself  but  leading  nowhither.  He  finds  that 
since  1820  Imperial  taxation  in  Ireland  has  risen  from 
15s.  $d.  per  head  to  jQi  13s.  4 d.,  whereas  local  taxation 
has  gone  up  from  2 s.  6 d.  per  head  to  15^.  8d.  Mr. 
Lough  proves  that  the  local  bodies  one  and  all— grand 
juries,  boards  of  guardians,  town  commissioners — 
have  wasted  money  by  neglect  and  mismanagement 
where  they  have  not  thrown  it  away  in  jobbery. 
All  this  is  interesting,  as  we  have  said,  but  almost 
irrelevant.  The  real  questions  remain  untouched  by 
such  minor  considerations  :  Why  has  the  wealth  of 
Great  Britain  increased  eightfold  during  the  century, 
whereas  the  wealth  of  Ireland  has  not  increased?  Why 
is  the  population  of  Great  Britain  three  times  what  it 
was  a  hundred  years  ago,  whilst  the  population  of 
Ireland  remains  stationary?  So  far  as  we  know,  there 
is  one  industry  in  Great  Britain,  and  only  one,  which 
shows  results  as  unsatisfactory  as  these  Irish  results, 
and,  needless  to  say,  that  industry  is  agriculture.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  upon  the  land  to-day  in 
Great  Britain  is  60  per  cent  less  than  the  number 
employed  upon  it  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  wealth 
received  from  land  to-day  in  Great  Britain  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  greater  than  its  produce  in  1795.  Can  we 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  same  cause  which  has 
impoverished  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  Great 
Britain  has  impoverished  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in 
Ireland?  The  policy  of  Free  Trade  has  turned  Great 
Britain  into  the  manufactory  of  the  world  ;  it  afforded 
her  many  industries  and  her  accumulated  capital 
the  immense  impetus  of  the  cheapest  possible  raw 
materials  ;  but  it  has  maimed  her  agriculture,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  rich  men,  out  of  traditional  pride,  often 
carry  it  on  at  a  loss  ;  and  it  has  ruined  Ireland  because 
Ireland  was  poor,  ill  placed  for  the  industrial  competition, 
and  ill  adapted  to  it.  If  we  are  right — if  Free  Trade 
has  enriched  Great  Britain  and  impoverished  Ireland — - 
what  should  be  the  Conservative  policy  towards  Ireland  ? 
It  should  be  a  policy  of  patience,  it  should  be  a  policy 
of  healing — on  that  all  are  agreed.  But  what  active 
measures  should  be  taken  to  lessen  that  chronic  Irish 
poverty  ? 

This  is  the  question  for  Mr.  Balfour  to  answer.  If 
he  finds  the  true  and  proper  answer,  and  applies  it 
patiently  and  urbanely,  he  will  win  a  place  in  history  as 
a  great  statesman.  He  must  do  more  than  extend  light 
railways  and  lend  moneys  for  the  improvement  of 
harbours  or  roads.  As  the  same  policy  that  has  enriched 
England  has  impoverished  Ireland,  he  must  lighten 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  poorer  country,  and  in 
every  way  show  that  if  we  English  mean  to  keep  Ireland 
united  to  us  it  is  for  Ireland’s  good  even  more  than  for 
our  profit.  We  are  afraid  that  these  recommendations 
will  be  regarded  as  visionary  and  unpractical.  The 
Irish  members,  we  shall  be  told,  will  set  themselves 
against  such  a  healing  policy  as  this,  and  they  will  be 
supported,  not  only  by  the  Gladstonians,  but  probably 
by  some  Unionists  who  will  object  to  increase  the 
taxation  of  their  constituents.  But  the  time  and  circum¬ 
stances  call  for  generosity  to  Ireland,  and  the  Irish 
members  would  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  oppose 
such  measures.  The  Celtic  voter  is  awake  to  his  own 
interest,  and  his  passion  has  nothing  impersonal  in  it. 
He  may  be  trusted  to  control  his  representatives,  whether 
they  follow  the  priest  or  the  publican.  In  his  previous 
term  of  office  Mr.  Balfour  began  well.  It  is  now  for 
him  to  complete  his  task.  He  may  advance  fearlessly 
— the  lions  in  the  way  are  chained. 


THE  MINERS’  RIGHT. 

AFTER  some  years  of  boisterous  existence  the  Inter¬ 
national  Miners’  Conference  is  settling  down  into 
staid  sobriety.  It  has  not  yet  revolutionized  the  world, 
nor,  to  be  frank,  do  we  exactly  see  how  it  is  going  to 
do  so.  But  on  the  whole  it  is  well-meaning,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  conducts  its  affairs  with  increased  dignity  and 
common  sense.  A  little  while  ago  the  English  and  the 
Continental  delegates  were  divided  by  a  deep  gulf  ;  the 
Frenchmen  and  the  Belgians,  not  to  say  the  Germans, 
foamed  at  the  mouth  because  their  English  brethren 
would  not  consent  to  sweep  the  world  of  capitalists  and 
make  a  wilderness  to  stand  for  peace.  But  that  golden 
age  is  over,  and  in  a  way  both  parties  have  contributed 
to  the  change,  for  both  have  adopted  new  tactics. 
The  rough  practicality  of  the  English  miners  has  had 
its  effect.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  spluttering  Chauvin¬ 
ism  to  make  way  against  insular  common  sense.  The 
Socialists  have  gone  off  in  a  huff,  and  the  better  sort 
that  remain  have  grown  quite  accustomed  to  open  their 
ears  to  the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  quite  astonishing 
how  these  wild  delegates  have  taken  their  lessons 
from  the  dull  Islanders.  The  worst  of  our  screeching 
demagogues  wras  mild  compared  with  them,  and  now 
they  are  only  a  little  more  turbulent  than  he.  But  the 
English  miners  also  have  altered  their  manners.  To 
any  one  with  a  sense  of  humour  the  Conference  which 
has  just  concluded  must  have  seemed  farcical.  The 
attitude  of  the  English  was  merely  this  :  “  As  long  as 
you  pass  our  resolutions  we  will  subscribe  to  anything 
you  like.”  The  Continentals  were  treated  as  wayward 
children.  What  they  said  really  did  not  matter.  Every 
one  knew  it  meant  nothing  and  would  come  to  nothing. 

A  large  amount  of  time  was  spent  in  keeping  them  in  a 
good  temper,  and  M.  Basly  was  especially  provoking, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  delegates  worked  amicably  together. 
The  English  got  their  way,  which  was  the  main  thing, 
and  so  did  the  French,  which  was  also  the  main  thing. 

There  were  three  principal  points  debated  in  this 
Conference,  upon  which  each  party  came  to  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  conclusion.  In  the  first  place  it  was  proposed  to 
restrict  the  output  from  mines.  At  the  outset  the  English 
delegates  shied  at  this;  they  had  a  rude  notion,  acquired 
from  penny  handbooks,  that  such  a  restriction  would 
plunge  some  districts  in  distress.  They  had  not,  of 
course,  any  idea  that  supply  is  regulated  by  demand. 
But  in  the  result  they  agreed  to  their  foreign  friends' 
proposal,  and  then  by  unanimous  consent  tied  up  the 
resolution  with  a  rider  that  the  Conference  should  for¬ 
mulate  a  scheme  by  which  the  restriction  should  be 
carried  out.  The  Conference  is  at  liberty  to  deliberate 
on  this  till  doomsday.  Secondly,  the  burning  question 
of  hours  came  up.  The  delegates  representing  the 
Miners’  Federation  wanted  to  make  eight  hours  a 
compulsory  maximum  for  workers  underground  ;  the 
foreigners  put  forward  a  resolution  demanding  eight 
hours  for  surface-workers  as  well.  “All  right,”  said 
the  Miners’  Federation,  after  reflection,  “you  pass  our  _ 
motion  and  we  will  pass  yours,  though  we  do  not 
believe  in  it.”  Consequently  the  English  resolution  was 
carried  against  the  opposition  of  the  Northumberland 
and  Durham  representatives,  and  on  the  top  of  that 
every  one  save  the  same  minority  genially  supported 
the  French.  Was  there  ever  such  amiable  collusion  ? 
The  third  debate  was  even  more  instructive.  The 
English  resolution  advocated  “  compensation  to  all 
persons  injured  whilst  following  their  work  in  or 
about  the  mines.”  The  French,  on  the  other  hand, 
seized  the  opportunity  for  a  bold  stroke  against 
the  capitalist,  who  was  to  be  responsible  for 
any  accident,  “except  when  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
person  committed  suicide.”  Nay  ;  even  this  was  too 
tame  a  motion  for  some  of  the  fiery  spirits.  A  certain 
Herr  Brunte,  who  had  his  following,  declared  that  a 
master  should  be  held  responsible  for  suicide  itself  in 
certain  cases;  and  a  M.  Lamendin  urged  that  no  loop¬ 
hole  should  be  left  to  the  accursed  employers.  From  all 
these  insane  exhibitions  of  folly  the  English  delegates 
stood  aside.  Mr.  Parrott,  speaking  in  their  behalf,  put 
the  case  for  common  sense  very  well.  He  desired  com¬ 
pensation  only  in  cases  where  there  was  no  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  workman.  The  Frenchmen 
would  not  hear  of  this  ;  and  preparations  were  made  for 
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a  division.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  English  resolu¬ 
tion,  by  inadvertence,  embodied  no  proviso  about  con¬ 
tributory  negligence.  Consequently,  if  you  please,  the 
English  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  considerable 
majority,  and  the  French  was  passed  unanimously  !  In 
all  this  jumble  of  confusion  what  is  most  interesting 
is  the  strong  opposition  between  the  Miners’  Federa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Union.  The  National  Union 
represents  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  output  in 
England,  and  therefore  has  more  than  a  right  to  be 
heard  in  behalf  of  miners.  Yet  it  is  persistently 
pooh-poohed  by  the  more  raucous  voices  in  the  Miners’ 
Federation.  The  democratic  journals  tell  us  that 
Northumberland  and  Durham  will  fall  into  line  with  the 
rest  of  England  ;  but  to-day  they  are  more  in  antagonism 
than  ever.  The  case  for  the  northern  miners  was  very 
sensibly  put  by  Mr.  House,  who  said:  “We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  must  never  ask  the  Government  to  do 
what  we  can  do  ourselves.  We  have  faith  in  the 
syndical  organization,  and  we  rely  solely  on  it.  If  the 
hundreds  of  millions  wasted  in  political  strife  had  been 
employed  for  the  development  of  syndicates,  the  work¬ 
men  would  be  better  off  than  they  are.”  Precisely  ; 
here  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  obstinacy  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  The  northcountryman 
is  shrewd  and  vigorous,  and  knows  not  only  what  is 
good  for  himself  but  what  is  just  for  others.  If  the 
miners  want  an  eight-hours  day,  they  are  quite  capable 
of  obtaining  it.  Government  has  no  call  to  interfere. 

'  The  less  the  State  meddles  in  the  individual  relations 
between  man  and  man,  whether  capitalist  or  workman, 
the  better  for  us  all  ;  only  we  cannot  yet  expect  our 
Continental  friends  to  see  it.  But  we  prefer  to  believe 
that  the  Miners’  Federation  will  come  round  rather  than 
that  Northumberland  and  Durham  will  surrender  their 
position. 

FRENCH  TAXATION. 

The  New  Theory  of  Harmful  Consumption. 

TN  introducinghis  Budgetthis  year  Sir  William  Harcourt 
seemed  to  warn  us  that  the  limit  of  revenue  that 
could  be  raised  by  taxation  had  nearly  been  reached.  Of 
course  what  the  Chancellor  meant  was  that  an  increase 
of  taxation  would  no  longer  be  borne  easily,  would 
become  a  burden  and  be  resented.  Yet  even  when  taken 
in  this  limited  sense,  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  words  were 
unnecessarily  alarmist.  If  we  may  believe  statisticians, 
or  even  credit  them  with  approximate  accuracy,  the 
United  Kingdom  is  richer  than  France,  and  our  taxation 
is  still  only  some  95  millions  a  year,  whereas  the  French 
Budget  is  over  130  millions  or  36  per  cent  larger.  Nor 
do  the  French  despair  of  largely  increasing  their  sources 
of  revenue.  It  is  now  being  proposed  in  influential 
quarters  to  turn  the  sale  of  alcohol  throughout  France 
into  a  Government  monopoly,  just  as  the  sale  of  tobacco 
is  a  Government  monopoly ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted 
flvat  an  enormous  sum  annually  would  be  realized  from 
this  change.  It  is  not  generally  known  in  England 
that  the  tobacco  monopoly  brings  into  the  French  State 
coffers  more  than  any  other  tax  ;  it  is  three  times  as 
lucrative  as  their  heavy  land  tax.  It  is  only  fair  to 
study  this  modern  French  theory  of  taxation,  which  has 
certainly  proved  itself  by  results. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  Frenchmen,  like  all  other 
peoples,  were  taught,  by  the  then  reigning  school  of  so- 
called  Liberal  economists,  that  a  fiscal  system  was  perfect 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  degree  in  which  it  depended  on 
indirect  taxation.  But  the  French  people  happened  to 
be  very  ticklish  on  the  subject  of  direct  taxation— to  this 
day  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  income-tax — 
and  so  it  became  necessary  for  them  to  study  very  care¬ 
fully  the  theory  of  indirect  taxation.  And  this  necessity 
was  sharpened  tenfold  after  the  terrible  experience  of 
1870-71.  The  problem  then  was  how  to  cover  an 
immense  expenditure  by  a  system  of  indirect  taxation. 
It  was  generally  felt  that  if  your  bread  and  meat,  the 
necessities  of  life,  were  taxed  heavily,  no  doubt  large 
sums  would  be  obtained,  but  the  burden  upon  the  poorest 
would  be  crushing,  and  public  opinion  would  revolt 
against  such  cruelty.  On  the  other  hand,  if  luxuries  were 
singled  out  for  taxation,  the  sum  obtained  would  not  be 
large,  because  objects  of  mere  luxury  are  not  consumed 
in  large  quantities.  If,  again,  you  taxed  all  merchandise 


lightly,  without  exception,  the  complexity  of  the  taxes 
would  lead  to  a  sort  of  inquisition,  and  probably,  by  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  to  fraudulent  evasion.  Experience 
has  taught  that  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  indirect 
taxation  upon  a  small  number  of  substances  which  must 
be  taxed  heavily  in  order  to  obtain  a  considerable  result. 

But  what  substances,  it  may  be  asked,  should  thus  be 
selected  for  heavy  taxation  ?  French  economists  now  de¬ 
termine  these  substances  by  what  they  call  the  “  theory 
of  harmful  consumption.”  Just  as  Rops  the  other  day 
issued  a  series  of  sketches  which  he  called  useless  or 
harmful,  so  French  economists  have  drawn  up  a  list  of 
articles  which  they  consider  to  be  generally  useless  or 
harmful,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  taxed  relentlessly 
for  the  general  good.  They  regard  tea,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  perfumes  as  useless,  whereas  all  spirits,  morphine, 
pepper,  and  mustard  are  set  down  as  harmful.  There  is 
no  way  of  taxing  a  product  so  completely  without 
risking  fraudulent  evasion  as  by  converting  it  into  a 
Government  monopoly,  and  consequently  the  sale  of 
tobacco  has  been  taken  over  by  the  State,  with  the 
wonderful  results,  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  already 
mentioned.  Now  it  is  proposed,  as  we  have  said,  to 
give  the  State  the  sole  control  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  the  revenue  from  this  source  will 
reach  enormous  figures,  whilst  the  public  health  will  be 
benefited.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  affords  a  solution  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  the  traffic  in  drink  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  may  well  engage  the  attention, 
not  only  of  the  reformers,  but  also  of  our  statesmen. 

NORTH’S  “PLUTARCH”  AND  MR.  GEORGE 
WYNDHAM,  M.P. 

T  is  seldom  that  a  critic  comes  across  a  book  which 
he  can  praise  unreservedly.  It  is  sometimes 
thought — without  any  warrant — that  he  takes  a  pleasure 
in  blaming  ;  that  he,  the  lover  of  books,  is  in  fact  a  sort 
of  doctor  who  only  interests  himself  in  disease,  and  can 
take  no  joy  in  health  or  beauty.  Taste,  other  persons 
think,  may  be  cultivated  to  such  a  nicety  that  it  finds 
imperfection  everywhere,  and  admiration,  they  hint, 
is  a  foible  peculiar  to  ingenuous  youth.  But  such 
opinions  are  born  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Take  a 
collector  and  watch  him  as  he  pulls  out  the  drawer  in  his 
cabinet:  note  how  his  hands  tremble  as  he  shows  you  his- 
most  treasured  possession,  the  perfect  coin  or  cameo  on 
which  his  critical  faculties  have  spent  themselves  without 
finding  a  flaw,  and  how  his  enthusiasm  is  now  intensified 
by  the  memories  of  a  myriad  shortcomingsthat  might,  but 
do  not,  dim  the  lustre  of  this  unique  gem.  No  one  was  so 
fitted  to  admire  the  virtues  of  Penelope  as  the  husband- 
who  had  seen  many  cities  and  knew  the  manners  of 
many  men — Tro\vfir]Tis  Ofiucrcrevr — and  to  none  other,  per¬ 
haps,  would  even  Penelope  have  shown  such  devotion. 

All  this  is  simply  to  say  that  a  book  has  been  sent  to 
us  which  it  will  overtask  our  little  knowledge  and  skill 
to  praise  fittingly.  It  is  one  of  the  “Tudor  Transla¬ 
tions,”*  the  whole  series  of  which  reflects  credit  upon  the 
general*  editor,  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley.  Even  Mr.  Henley, 
poet  and  critic  as  he  is,  may  well  look  upon  these  books 
with  especial  pride  and  pleasure  ;  and  they  are  hardly  less- 
characteristic  of  this  century-end  than  those  “Volun¬ 
taries  ”  of  his  which  have  so  personal  and  intimate  an 
interest  for  all  lovers  of  original  verse.  These  volumes 
of  Plutarch  are  portly,  presentable  tomes,  warmly 
bound  in  brownish-red  and  most  excellently  printed — to 
Messrs.  T.  and  A.  Constable,  Edinburgh,  be  the  honour  l 
— on  fair  paper  with  rough  edges.  The  book  itself,  the 
“  Lives  of  the  noble  Grecians  and  Romanes,”  done  into 
“unfading  English,”  as  the  dedication  has  it,  by  that 
Elizabethan  worthy,  Thomas  North,  in  1574,  is  almost 
beyond  praise.  For  this  is  the  translation  that  “Sidney 
read”  and  “Shakespeare  rifled” — the  best,  the  only 
translation,  restored  to  us  again  by  the  joint  care  of 
Mr.  Henley  and  Mr.  Wyndham. 

Mr.  George  Wyndham,  M.P.,  is  known  to  every  one 
as  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour’s  secretary.  Though  still  very 
young — a  year  or  two  over  thirty — he  has  already 
shown  much  sympathy  with  the  poor  in  Committee 
discussions  on  Factory  and  other  Acts,  and  has  thus  won 
for  himself  a  certain  place  in  Parliament.  What 

*  Published  by  David  Nutt.  London.  1895. 
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he  intends  to  do  dans  cctte  galere  only  himself  could 
tell  us.  He  is  as  much  at  home  combatting-  the  Weirs 
and  the  Hardies  as  a  razor  would  be  if  called  upon  to  play 
nlouo-hshare.  But  he  has  a  most  uncommon  literary  gift, 
and  'must  be  held  to  account  for  it.  Mr.  Henley  dis¬ 
covered  this  new  talent,  as  he  has  discovered  so  many 
others,  or,  at  least,  it  was  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Review  that  Mr.  Wyndham  first  gave  evidence  of  what 
he  could  do  in  the  way  of  writing.  There  appeared 
last  March  a  paper  of  his,  entitled  “The  Poetry  of  the 
Prison,”  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time.  The  translations  into  verse  are 
remarkable  ;  the  prose  is  remarkable  too.  Whether  he 
is  writing  about  Charles  d’Orldans,  the  poet,  who  was 
also  a  prince  though  a  prisoner,  or  Villon,  who  was 
merely  a  poet  and  blackguard,  he  catches  the  sweetness 
of  their  music,  and  has  rendered  the  pathos  of  their 
wasted  lives.  The  one  fault  we  could  find  is  that 
his  prose  is  now  and  then  a  little  “precious,  slightly 
mannered,  which  does  not  suit  the  shameless  directness 
of  Villon’s  confessions.  The  memory  of  this  charming 
little  essay  quickened  our  pulses  with  the  .prospect,  o 
enjoyment  when  we  commenced  reading  the  introduction 
which  Mr.  Wyndham  has  written  to  “  Plutarch.  We 
were  not  disappointed.  The  introduction  is  in  its  own  way 
a  literary  achievement.  Its  virtues  are  so  many  that  we 
shall  not  easily  exhaust  them  ;  let  us,  therefore,  first 
deal  with  its  faults.  They  come  naturally,  under  two 
heads,  and  would  be  accounted  merits  in  many  a 
belauded  book.  First  of  all,  in  these  one  hundred  pages 
Mr  Wyndham  has  brought  together  all  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  about  Plutarch— his  art,  his  morality, 
his  view  of  life— and  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know 
of  his  first  French  translator  Amyot  and  of  the  greater 
English  version  of  North,  besides  dismissing  to  well- 
merited  oblivion  theLanghornes’  rendering  and  that  attri¬ 
buted  to  Dryden.  The  hundred  pages  are  packed  with 
information  and  with  thoughts  that  provoke  thought,  but 
Mr.  Wyndham  should  have  put  more  water  in  his  ink  ; 
he  should  have  devoted  a  hundred  pages  at  least  to  1  u- 
tarch  himself,  instead  of  fifty  or  sixty.  Then  he  would  no 
doubt  have  compared  a  passage  of  Plutarch  s  Greek  with 
the  classic  Greek  of  Xenophon  or  Plato,  and  shown  us  how 
the  languagehad  become  less  fluid  and  accurate  and  inti¬ 
mate;  how  some  words,  like  coins,  had  lost  their  edges 
and  beauty,  and  grown  lighter  in  the  using,  whilst  others 
had  been  clipped  of  half  their  meaning  by  genera¬ 
tions  unworthy  of  so  precious  a  heritage.  .  It  is  a 
point  to  make  that  Plutarch  bears  translation  into 
the  romantic  English  of  North  better  than  Plato  or 
Xenophon  would  bear  it.  The  austere  classic  grace 
would  be  disfigured  as  much  by  the  flowers  as  by  the 
familiarities  of  Elizabethan  prose;  but  1  lutarch  is 
often  bettered  by  North’s  rendering.,  for  Plutarch  never 
loved  a  hero  better  than  North  did,  and  the  English¬ 
man’s  homely,  manly  idiom  suits  heroic  Biemes  better 
than  the  crabbed  and  “sweated  Greek  of  Plutarch. 
Mr.  Wyndham’s  worst  fault,  then,  is  that  he  has  taken 
somewhat  too  small  a  canvas  for  his  picture  :  his 
second  fault  is  even  more  intimately  associated  with 
his  merits.  He  has  fallen  so  desperately  in  love  with 
his  subject  that  he  becomes  Plutarch’s  advocate  rather 
than  his  introducer.  He  will  not  suggest  a.  flaw  in  11s 
author’s  art,  and  he  resents  any  imputations  on  his 
morality.  His  special  pleading  is  most  excellent,  quick 
and  ingenious,  often,  indeed,  genial  and  fascinating,  but 

still  it  is  special  pleading.  , 

At  the  very  outset  Mr.  Wyndham  calls  Plutarch 
deliberately  “the  unrivalled  painter  of  men.”  The 
praise  seems  to  us  extravagant.  Plutarch  has  great 
stores  of  legend  and  record  to  draw  from,  men  to 
describe  who  were  among  the  most  famous,  makers 
of  history  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  portrait  of  his  which 
.can  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  Tiberius 
of  Tacitus,  or  even  with  the  Cromwell  or  Frederick  of 
Carlyle.  Mr.  Wyndham  knows  this  as  well  as  we  do, 
but  his  love  of  his  subject  carries  him  away  to  uncon¬ 
sidered  warmth  of  expression.  He  admits  that  “  the 
painter  in  Plutarch  has  been  slighted  for  the  preacher, 
and  that  Plutarch’s  “first  study”  is  “to  write  a  good 
man’s  ‘  virtues  at  large,’  and  if  ‘  certain  faults  ’  be  there, 
<  pass  them  over  lightly  of  reverent  shame  to  the  mere 
frayelty  of  man’s  nature.’  ”  Such  a  desire  to  idealize  is 
destructive  of  the  finest  essence  of  the  literary  art ;  it 


is  as  if  a  painter  were  to  give  us  high  lights  and  yet 
to  content  himself  with  half  shadows..  The  truth  is  that 
Plutarch  was  not  an  unrivalled  portrait-painter,  not  even 
a  great  portrait-painter,  but  a  painter  of  moderate  capa¬ 
city  blessed  with  unrivalled  sitters.  Mr.  Wyndham 
selects  Plutarch’s  masterpieces  with  perfect  judgment 
Themistocles,  Alcibiades,  Marius,  Cato,  Alexander, 
Demetrius,  Antonius,  and  Pompey.  But  he  passes 
from  this  delicate  appreciation  to  a  statement  which,  we 
think,  must  be  qualified  :  “The  painter  of  incident  (in 
Plutarch)  is  scarcely  less  great  than  the  painter  ot 
men.”  We  should  have  said  that  as  a  painter  of  incident 
Plutarch  showed  himself  greater  than  as  a  portrait- 
painter.  The  dramatic  moment  in  great  events  is 
usually  handed  down  by  the  common  people  with  start¬ 
ling  accuracy.  Nay,  it  is  often  perfected  by  time  and 
repetition,  as  common  sayings  are  rounded  to  the 
form  of  proverbs.  But  great  men  are  not  thus  to 
be  dealt  with.  Their  characteristics  are  not  under- 
standed  of  the  many ;  they  need  the  vales  saccr. 
Accordingly,  it  seems  to  us  that  Plutarch  s  incidents 
are  far  finer  than  the  strokes  by  which  he  reveals  cha¬ 
racter.  Mr.  Wyndham  attributes  the  gift,  “at  times 
almost  appalling,  of  imaginative  presentment,  to  Plu¬ 
tarch’s  art.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  attribute  it  to  the 
rich  records  Plutarch  had  at  command  ;  but  the  touch 
is  sometimes  very  fine.  We  can  do  no  better  than 
follow  Mr.  Wyndham,  and  take  Plutarch  s  description 
of  the  Teutons  from  the  “  Marius  ”  :  “  Their  voices  were 
‘wonderful,  both  strange  and  beastly’;  so  Marius  kept 
his  men  close  till  they  should  grow  accustomed  to  such 
dreadful  foes.  Meanwhile  the  Teutons  ‘were  passing 
by  his  campe  six  days  continually  together  ’ :  ‘  they  came 
raking  by  ’  and  marching  all  together  in  good  array  ; 
making  a  noyse  with  their  harness  all  after  one  sorte  , 
they  oft  rehearsed  their  own  name  Ambrons,  Ambrons , 
Ambrons ,’  and  the  Romans  watched  them,  listening  to 
the  monotonous  unhuman  call.”  Besides  such  magical 
touches,  Mr.  Wyndham  does  not  forget  to  give  us 
many  instances  of  Plutarch’s  art.  He  notes  that 
“Alexander  sounds  the  charge  which  is  to  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  world,  and  Arbela  is  .  rendered  in  a 
few  lines.  But  up  to  the  instant  of  his  sounding  it, 
you  are  told  of  his  every  act.  Plutarch,  proceeding 
as  leisurely  as  his  hero,  creates  suspense  out  ot  delay. 
This  is  good  criticism,  and  even  better  advocacy.  Had 
Plutarch,  dropping  out  details,  gradually  hastened  his 
hero’s  movements  continuously  but  imperceptibly  until 
the  great  moment,  his  art  would  have  been  more  con¬ 
summate  than  it  is.  At  the  last  moment,  however,  Plutarch 
amplifies  unnecessary  detail ;  distracts  attention  from  the 
protagonist  to  the  soothsayer  Aristander,  and  is  not 
satisfied  till  he  has  told  us  how  this  worthy  is  dressed. 
Here  again  our  estimate  of  Plutarch  seems  confirmed  ; 
he  wins  greatness  as  an  artist  from  what  the  records 
and  tradition  have  given  him,  but  he  often  puts. on  the 
jewels  that  have  come  down  to  him  without  selection  an 
without  taste.  But  Mr.  Wyndham  will  have  it  that  “  it.- 
is  all  the  work  of  an  incomparable  painter  ”  ;  and  it  must, 
at  any  rate,  be  admitted  that  he  has  chosen  and  set 
the  purple  passages  with  a  perfect  appreciation,  of  their 
esthetic  value  ;  and  he  conciliates  us  by  suggesting,  in  a 
charming  modern  spirit,  that  his.  author,  s  art  is  probably 
more  valuable  than  an  ethical  disquisition. 

He  tells  us  that  Plutarch’s  “  morality  is  ours,  and  he 


lie  icno  uiuv  *  * *-*>-— . *  .  .  .  • 

goes  on  to  prove  this  by  a  thousand  instances  ;  the 
State,”  he  insists,  “  was  more  than  it  is  now  ;  but  he  will 


not  admit  that  “  the  family  was  less  ”  ;  for  love  between 
children  and  parents  was  conspicuous  ;  conspicuous, 
too,  the  passionate  devotion  between  brothers  ;  and  he 
asks  us  to  “  note  everywhere  the  loyal  comradeship  be¬ 
tween  husbands  and  wives.”  From  some  passages  of  his 
author  he  draws  the  inference  that  the  ancients  usually 
showed  great  kindness  to  their  slaves  and  even  to  their 
domestic  animals  ;  he  quotes  Plutarch  himself :  As 
for  me  I  coulde  never  finde  in  my  heart  to  sell  my  draw  t 
oxe  that  hadde  ploughed  my  land  a  long  time  because 
he  could  plowe  rro  longer  for  age,”  and  he  adds.:  Herew  e 
have  a  higher  standard  of  humanity  than  obtains  in  living 
England.”  There  is,  as  all  who  have  read  the  classics 
know,  a  great  deal  more  truth  in  this. contention  of  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  than  our  modern  vanity  likes  to  admit.  VVe 
do  not  need  to  remind  him,  on  the  other  hand,  tha 
there  are  certain  fields  of  morality  in  which  we  are  tai 
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ahead  of  the  ancients.  The  “Symposium”  of  Plato  or 
the  end  of  Plutarch’s  “  Demosthenes  ”  suffice  to  define 
what  we  mean.  As  we  have  already  said,  Mr.  Wyndham 
plays  the  part  of  Plutarch’s  advocate  and  admirer  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  the  introduction,  and  he  has 
brought  better  brains  and  wider  reading  to  the  role  of 
panegyrist  than  dear  old  Plutarch  deserved. 

The  moment  Mr.  Wyndham  leaves  Plutarch  and 
begins  to  deal  with  Plutarch’s  translators  he  sheds  all 
his  faults.  He  has  evidently,  up  to  this  point,  been 
cramped  for  space.  He  knew  his  author  too  thoroughly, 
he  admired  him  too  heartily,  to  be  able  to  unburden 
his  soul  in  fifty  or  sixty  pages  ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  Amyot  and  North,  the  Langhornes,  and 
the  rest,  Mr.  Wyndham  describes  them  and  judges  them 
with  an  impartiality  and  an  accuracy  that  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  He  shows  us  how  closely  North,  in  his 
English  translation,  follows  the  French  translation  of 
Amyot ;  how  he  renders  not  only  his  meaning  but  the 
cadence  of  his  rhythm,  sentence  by  sentence.  Here  is 
a  noble  judgment,  which  shows  how  Mr.  Wyndham 
can  write.  Speaking  of  North’s  translation  from 
Amyot’s  French,  he  says:  “The  Plutarchian  hues  are 
never  lost— they  are  but  doubly  refracted  ;  and  by  each 
refraction  they  are  broadened  in  surface  and  deepened 
in  tone.  The  sunlight  of  his  sense  is  sometimes  sub¬ 
dued  by  a  light  mist,  or  is  caught  in  the  fantastic  outline 
of  a  little  cloud,  but  the  general  effect  is  touched  with  a 
deeper  solemnity  and  a  more  splendid  iridescence  ;  even 
»vhere  the  vapours  lie  thickest  the  red  rays  throb 
through.  And  here  we  may  as  well  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness,  not  only  to  Mr.  Wyndham’s  taste  but 
also  to  his  learning  and  accuracy.  He  has  not  only 
shown  us  conclusively  that  North’s  is  the  best  English 
rendering  of  Plutarch,  and  that  it  is  a  more  poetic  and 
splendid  rendering  even. than  Amyot’s,  but  also  he  has 
collected  for  the  first  time  the  complete  bibliography 
of  the  many  literary  phases  through  which  “  Plutarch  ” 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Times  reviewer  of  the  introduction  detected  a 
misprint  in  a  date,  and  though  the  correct  date  is 
?iven  in  three  other  passages,  and  even  on  the  title- 
page,  he  fastens  on  this  poor  slip  and  sneers  at  Mr. 
Wyndham’s  accuracy.  He  would  have  done  better 
lad  he  given  Mr.  Wyndham  credit,  not  -only  for 
scholarly  knowledge  and  care,  but  also  for  his  taste 
n  the  selection  of  the  splendid  passages  with  which  the 
critic  has  figged  out  his  criticism. 

Mr.  Wyndham  has  done  so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to 
craise  him  adequately.  We  recommend  our  readers  to 
study  the  whole  introduction,  and  not  to  omit  that 
cat  t  of  it  in  which  we  are  shown  Shakespeare’s  obli¬ 
gation,  in  “Anthony  and  Cleopatra,”  to  Plutarch’s 
‘  Coriolanus  ”  and  “Julius  Caesar.”  But  our  last  word 
nust  be  to  put  Plutarch  in  his  proper  place.  He  has 
vritten  only  of  statesmen  ;  is  concerned,  as  he  tells  us 
limself,  only  with  the  “disposition  and  manners  of  the 
j£eat.”  He  cannot  conceive  that  any  young  “gentleman 
iobly  born  ”  should  so  much  as  wish  to  be  Phidias  or 
r’olycletus,  or  Anacreon,  and  consequently  we  know 
ittle  or  nothing  of  those  artists  and  singers  who  have 
nade  the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek  civilization  the  first 
>bject  of  study  in  every  modern  school.  What  would 
ve  have  given  for  a  life  of  Plato,  or  Sophocles,  or  Phidias 
rom  Plutarch’s  pen  !  The  artist  has  risen  in  the  world 
n  these  last  eighteen  centuries,  and  although  Mr. 
Wyndham,  carried  away  by  sympathy  with  his  author, 
ells  us  that  there  are  deeds  better  worth  the  doing  than 
he  making  of  beautiful  things,  we  are  not  sure  that 
ve  agree  with  him.  Shakespeare  is  dearer  to  us  than  all 
>ur  statesmen,  and  Rembrandt  more  valuable  than  all 
he  heroes  who  assured  the  independence  of  the  Dutch. 
Vhat  does  Browning  say? 

“  If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else, 

You  get  about  the  best  thing  God  invents.” 

THE  LESSON  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

"PHE  result  of  the  Inverness-shire  election  will  prob- 

be  declared  on  Monday,  certainly  after  these 

'  Ml  appeared  in  print:  and  according  to  the 
i£..vTKvait  Wlth  amusement  the  paeans  of  ‘the  Tory 
^^n°ther  great  Unionist  victory  in  Scotland, 

°f  the  Ministerial  organs  at  the  striking 


vindication  of  the  Government  policy  by  the  Highlanders 
and  Islanders.  To  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
Highlands,  or  have  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  the- 
candidates  through  their  contest,  the  blasts  and  counter¬ 
blasts  of  the  Metropolitan  Press  will  seem  sad  nonsense. 
The  election  in  Inverness-shire  was  as  much  concerned 
with  Home  Rule  and  the  Union,  with  Radical  and  Con¬ 
servative,  as  with  the  Mahatma  or  the  nebular  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Alas,  it  was  not  the  Armenian  question,  or  the 
House  of  Lords,  or  One  Man  One  Vote,  or  the  Local  Veto 
Bill,  that  interested  the  electors  of  Skye  and  the  main¬ 
land,  but  piers,  bridges,  railways,  roads,  footpaths,  tele¬ 
graphs,  for  their  own  district,  and,  above  all,  the  land 
of  the  laird.  Money  is  what  these  plain,  blunt  men 
want,  money  for  all  these  neighbourly  projects  ;  and  to 
the  candidate  who  in  their  opinion  is  most  likely  to  get 
money  tor  them  out  of  the  Imperial  Government  will 
their  suffrages  be  given.  I  subjoin  an  account,  taken 
from  the  Northern  Chronicle  of  5  June,  the  Tory  organ, 
of  a  meeting  held  by  Mr.  Baillie  of  Dochfour,  the  Tore 
candidate. 

“  Mr.  Baillie  at  Kyle  Stockinish. 

Mr.  Baillie,  in  his  address,  expressed  his  views  upon 
the  Land  and  Church  questions,  his  remarks  being  listened 
to  with  close  attention.  At  the  close, 

A  fisherman  said  what  the  people  wanted  was  some 
person  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Baillie  :  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

The  same  questioner  said  the  people  desired  improved 
steamer  communication,  and  they  also  wished  improved 
piers  and  harbours. 

Mr.  Baillie  said  the  Unionist  party  wished  to  improve 
and  develop  the  Highlands  and  Islands  as  much  as 
possible,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  late  Unionist 
Government  had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  good 
work  in  the  way  of  grants  to  piers  and  harbours,  and^also 
in  the  construction  of  new  roads,  which  proved  of  much 
benefit  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Brown,  teacher,  said  the  people  paid  very  heavy 
road  rates,  but  notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  difficulties 
of  travelling  were  very  great.  The  voter  who  had  just 
questioned  Mr.  Baillie  had  to  travel  about  six  miles  to  his 
house  through  a  moor  without  an  inch  of  road. 

Mr.  Baillie  said  the  question  of  roads  was  undoubtedlv 
a  difficult  one.  He  would  be  in  favour  of  doing  anything 
which  would  open  up  the  country. 

Mr.  Brown  said  Ireland  appeared  to  be  receiving  a 
great  deal  more  money  from  the  Government  than 
(Scotland.  Would  Mr.  Baillie  be  willing  to  ask  as  large 
a  grant  as  possible  for  the  construction  of  footpaths, 
which  would  aid  considerably  in  developing  the  western 
seaboard  ? 

Mr.  Baillie  :  I  would  willingly  support  such  a  pro¬ 
posal.  I  think  Ireland  should  get  a  great  deal  less  and 
Scotland  a  great  deal  more  than  she  obtains  at  present.. 

At  the  close  Mr.  Baillie  was  awarded  a  unanimous 
vote  of  confidence.” 

.  This  is  a  fair  sample  taken  from  the  bulk,  and  I  do  not 
give  an  extract  from  Mr.  Macrae’s  speeches  to  his  Radical 
supporters,  because  I  think  we  can  all,  without  much 
difficulty,  imagine  that  he  would  go  one  better  than  Mr. 
Bailiie  upon  all  questions  and  on  each  occasion. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  a  purist  or  a  pedant,  for  I  have 
fought  three  contested  elections,  and  I  know  well  the 
pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  on  candidates.  But 
I  ask  Conservatives,  who  are  capable  of  looking  beyond 
the  advantage  of  the  hour,  to  ponder  well  the  significance 
of  that  short,  but  most  vivid,  report  of  a  Conservative 
meeting,  held  not  in  the  planet  of  Saturn,  nor  even  in 
Ireland,  but  in  an  important  county  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  fault,  of  course,  is  not  Mr.  Baillie’s  he 
cuts  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth— but  that  of  the  con¬ 
stituency.  Have  we  not  here  got  down  to  the  bed-rock 
of  politics,  and  is  it  not  a  somewhat  discouraging 
spectacle  ?  The  one  business  of  a  representative  in 
Canada,  in  Australia,  and  in  the  Lffiited  States,  is  to  get 
money  out  of  the  State  for  his  constituency.  In  the 
Lnited  States  the  pension  fund  for  soldiers  grows  larger 
as  the  war  recedes  into  the  distance,  and  as  the  families 
of  the  pensioners  multiply.  In  Canada  the  practice  of 
subsidizing  local  schemes  out  of  central  funds,  which 
even  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  unable  to  resist,  l  as. 
thoroughly  demoralized  the  politics  of  the  Dominion.  In 
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France  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  deputy  to  procure  a  debit  de 
tabac  for  his  friend  in  the  provinces.  On  the  subject  of 
land  purchase,  Mr.  Baillie  strikes  a  bolder  note.  This 
is  what  he  said  at  Inverness  and  Beauty  :  “  As  regards 
the  o-reater  question  which  is  included  under  the  cry  for 
<  more  land,’  I  must  confess  that  I  absolutely  demur  to  the 
whole  spirit,  and  to  nearly  all  the  actual  provisions,  of 
that  Bill  ”  (i.e.  the  Crofters  Bill  now  before  Parliament), 

“  not  because  it  goes  too  far,  not  because  I  think  it  too 
revolutionary  for  a  landlord  to  accept,  but  because  I 
think  it  is  a  pitiful  and  almost  childish  attempt  to  deal 
with  a  great  and  pressing  question  ;  because,  in  tact,  it 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  real  difficulty  at  all.  The 
difficulty  is  not,  and  never  was,  the  lack  of  land  but  the 
question  of  how  the  people  are  to  be  put  on  the  land  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  them  some  prospect  of  ultimate 
prosperity.  I  may  repeat  here  what  I  have  already  said, 
that  the  scheme  of  converting  large  areas  of  the  High¬ 
lands  into  crofts  and  small  holdings  can  only  be  carried 
out  to  any  satisfactory  extent  by  a  large  expenditure  of 
capital  outlay.  I  believe  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  any 
policy  of  this  sort  should  be  the  establishment  of  peasant 
ownership  of  land  on  a  wide  scale.  I  think  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  only  power  capable  of  working  the  system 
I  suggest  satisfactorily,  should  take  over  large  tracts  of 
suitable  ground,  not  paying  money  down  for  them  to 
the  landlords,  but  paying  a  small  interest  on  the  purchase 
money  of  such  lands  ;  that  such  ground  should  be  par¬ 
celled  out  in  small  holdings,  and  held  by  crofters,  cotters 
and  small  farmers,  of  the  Government  as  landlord.  And 
then  I  would  suggest  the  application  of  the  Irish  Land 
Purchase  Act  to  Scotland,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a 
certain  limited  number  of  years  the  small  holders  of  the 
country  should  become,  on  very  light,  very  favourable 
and  easy  terms,  if  they  wished  it,  the  owners  in  per¬ 
petuity  of  their  land.”  I  am  not  going  into  the 
Highland  land  question,  on  wffiich  I  am  not  an  expert, 

I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  here  again  is  a 
promise' to  the  electors  of  a  very  large  capital  outlay, 
not  by  the  County  Councils — and  there,  may  e 
a  o-ood  deal  to  be  said  for  the  Local  Authority  dealing 
with  its  own  congested  districts  and  crofter  parishes, 
upon  the  principle  that  “who  plays  pays  —but  the 
money  is  promised  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Imperial 
taxpayers.  Again,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  not  attack¬ 
ing  Mr.  Baillie,  who  is  no  worse  than  anybody  else,  and 
who  has  made  a  gallant  fight  under  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  the  system  against  which  I  protest,  the 
system  of  wholesale  generosity  at  other  people’s  expense. 
Personally  I  prefer  the  old  plan  of  giving  an  elector  a  ^ 
five-pound  note  for  his  vote,  for  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  the  representation  of  wealth  as  well  as  numbers  an 
birth,  and  anyway  the  money  came  out  of  the  candidate  s 
own  pocket,  and  not  out  of  somebody  else  s.  The 
remedy  for  this  rapidly  spreading  corruption,  which 
threatens  to  eat  the  heart  out  of  our  political  system,  as 
it  has  done  in  other  countries,  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democracy  itself.  If  the  Democracy  insists  on  being 
bought,  it  will  be  bought,  and  it.  will  make  Govern¬ 
ment  succumb  to  financial  disorganization. 

Arthur  A.  Baumann. 


MR.  QUILTER’S  GOSPEL. 


W' 


rE  have  read  very  little  of  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  lately, 

■  -  and  we  have  missed  him  sadly.  He  should  not 
forget  that  he  is  an  old  and  licensed  favourite.  But  we  are 
glad  that  he  has  remembered  us  at  last.  He  can  remain 
silent  no  longer  in  the  wings  ;  the  great  abuses  of  the 
artistic  world  are  calling  in  his  ears  ;  and  with  a  hop 
and  a  kick  he  is  with  us  once  again.  No  less  than 
four  Reviews  give  him  room  this  month  ;  but  as  he 
has  been  so  long  condemned  to  ignominious  seclusion 
from  the  stage,  the  sudden  merry  abundance  of  him  is 
excusable.  There  are  those  who  can  never  stuff  their 
stomachs  full  enough  of  harlequinade.  But  most  of  us 
have  a  more  continent  appetite,  and  while  leaving  others 
to  batten  upon  the  rest  of  his  frolics,  one  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  only  his  Contemporary  article.  Even  Mr. 
Quilter  grows  wearisome  in  time,  and  after  a  spell  01 
o-rinning  the  jaws  are  wont  to  ache  and  the  spirit  to 
suffer  a  depressing  reaction.  In  the  Contemporary  Mr. 
Ouilter  has  undoubtedly  his  finest  “  turn.”  His  theme 
Hr.sr.pl  of  Intensity.”  a  title  which,  with 


is 


singular  parsimony,  he  has  stolen  from  himself.  Here 
he  rides  a  sedate  high  horse,  all  in  paint  and  motley. 

He  mums  and  vaults  with  the  very  best,  leaping 
through  his  acrobatic  hoops  and  turning  aerial  somer¬ 
saults  with  all  the  ancient  gusto.  From  afar  his 
watchful  eye  has  descried  the  vagaries  of  modern 
art  and  modern  literature,  and  donning  his  blackest 
armour  he  has  come  forth  to  destroy  them.  In  truth 
Art  has  need  of  him,  and  Literature  cries  for  him. 
He  is  their  old  well-worn  champion.  “As  a  critic  ot 
twenty  years’  standing,”  says  he,  humbly,  “  I  have  not 
only  the  right  but  the  obligation  to  judge.  Sixteen 
years  since,”  says  he,  “I  pointed  out  not  once  nor 
twice  .  ”  He  is  an  “  old  journalist,  and  has  never 
been  accused  of  “  restricting  the  powers  of  criticism.  „ 
He  has  written,  so  we  learn,  on  “  The  Palace  of  Art , 
on  “  Spots  on  the  Sunflower,”  on  “  The  Cornhill  on  Coal¬ 
scuttles,”  and  on  many  more  subjects  in  many  eminent 
magazines,  some  of  which  are  still  alive.  One  re¬ 
members  a  gentleman  who  once  ingeniously  mis-de- 
scribed  certain  productions  of  Mr.  Whistler  ;  it  was  hig 
time  that  he  warmed  the  pages  of  a  Review  by  attributing 
“  Bells  and  Pomegranates,”  which  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  a  certain  Mr.  Browning,  to  quite 

One  is  not,  however,  concerned  with  Mr.  Quilter  s 
scholarship,  or  the  accuracy  of  his  facts.  It  does  not 
much  matter  that  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  is  supposed  by  him 
to  have  written  a  volume  in  the  “  Keynotes  series,  or 
that  Mr.  John  Davidson’s  romance  is  represented  as  i  he 
Strange  Adventure  of  Earl  Lavender.”  These,  so  to 
speak,  are  merely  spots  on  the  sunflower,  as  Mr.  Quilter 
might  say.  One  leaves  them  to  follow  Mr.  Quilter  s 
swallow- flight  into  the  pure  region  of  “criticism.  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Art,  by  his  account,  have  been  steadily  going 
to  the  dogs  these  last  ten  years.  Art  and  Literature  have 
become  “  blasphemy,  indecency,  and  disease,  1  ou  may 
print  books  all  about  yourself  and  your  life,  and  what 
you  said  and  what  other  people  have  said  to  you  under 
the  grave  shadow  of  propriety,  and  be  saved.  But  it  you 
presume  to  write  a  poem,  or  a  novel,  or  to  paint  a  pic¬ 
ture,  you  must  have  Imprimatur ,  Harry  Quilter  upon  1  , 
or  else  you  risk  damnation.  But  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
these  poor  artists  and  these  poor  writers  God  bless  you. 
“  Poor  chaps,”  as  Mr.  Quilter  feelingly  and  elegantly 
expresses  it,  they  only  obey  the  Press  and  the  Public. 
Know  you  that  “  the  Public  have  the  matter  in  their  own 
hands."  “  Why  should  we  tolerate  in  our  fiction  that 
which  we  should  not  tolerate  in  our  conversation  or 
our  life?”  And  why  should  we  tolerate  in  the  pages 
of  an  immaculate  Review  this  sorry  sort  of  homiletics . 
Mr.  Quilter  informs  us  with  a  magnanimous  air  that  he 
does  "not  seek  “to  put  the  clock  backward  He  is 
very  indulgent  to  us.  He  wishes  life  to  be  dealt  with 
“fully  and  honestly,”  and  that  is  from  a  healthy  and 
manly  (or  womanly)  point  of  view.”  We  suppose  that 
Mr.  Quilter  considers  it  full  and  manly  and  honest  to 
ignore  the  main  issues  of  life,  to  suppress  the  facts  o 
half  a  continent,  and  to  make-believe  that  our  worlcW 
a  Lowther  Arcade  full  of  sawdust  dolls  and  innocent 
tin-whistles.  He  will  not  have  the  brutality  of  the 
East  End,  or  the  horrid  problems  of  sex  come  betweer 
the  wind  and  his  nobility.  All  life  is  a  garden  thai 
smells  sweet,  and  every  one  lives  happily  ever  after¬ 
wards.  We  are  to  drag  out  our  days  in  a  Fool  s  Para 
dise  ;  not  a  taint  of  what  is  real  must  touch  us.  We 
may  sin  and  suffer,  and  kill  and  die,  but  our  books  mus 
pretend  we  do  not.  Honeyed  innocence  prevails  aroune 
us  and  that  man  is  a  scoundrel  who  shall  presume  t< 
doubt  it-on  paper.  We  are  all  to  feign  that  the  km| 
is  clothed  in  glorious  raiment,  when  we  all  ot  us  ar 
aware  that  he  has  nothing  on.  Mr.  Quilter  has  oftei 
“felt  his  blood  boil  with  indignation  at  the  neglec 
with  which  the  “old-fashioned  story-tellers  wh 
maintain  this  convention  are  treated.  The  book  whic 

he  has  singled  out  for  his  special  assault  is  Mi 
Arthur  Morrison’s  “Tales  of  Mean  Streets,  whic 
because  it  attempted  with  considerable  success  to  pom 
tray  a  side  of  life  in  the  East  End  familiar  to  ever 

district  visitor  and  ignored  or  misrepresented  ove-^g-r 

tea-table,  was  received  with  a  show  of  satisfac 
work  of  art.  “The  great  daily  papers 
“thankfully”  admits  to  be  free  from  the 
welcoming  such  morbid  “  repulsiveness, 
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sidering  that,  for  example,  the  Standard 's  interest  in 
letters  is  confined  to  a  notice  of  some  lexicon  or  grammar 
once  a  month,  is  not  very  much  to  be  wondered  at.  But 
Mr.  Quilter  is  really  delightful.  After  thus  pulveriz¬ 
ing  modern  literature,  he  proceeds  to  prophesy.  _  If 
any  one  will  listen  to  him,  here  is  his  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  “  I  believe  that  novelists  will 
soon  not  dare  to  publish  what  they  certainly  would 
not  dare  to  speak.  I  believe  that  critics  will  be 
afraid  to  praise  such  productions.  I  believe  that 
editors  will  be  ashamed  to  employ  critics  who  do  .  .  . 
and  lastly,  I  believe  that  somehow,  after  some  strange 
unexpected  fashion,  there  will  come  back  into  the  world 
some  substitute  for  the  old  faith  in  God,  and  reverence 
for  those  things  which  are  fair,  lovely,  and  of  good 
report.”  Here  is  our  new  Athanasian  Creed  according 
to  the  Apostle  Quilter.  But,  not  improbably,  it  will 
take  more  than  this  feeble  and  self-satisfied  philippic  to 
effect  a  revolution  in  the  literary  world,  and  not  even 
Mr.  Quilter  will  suffice  to  chain  us  up  again  in  the  dun¬ 
geons  of  middle-Victorian  taste. 

Marriott  Watson. 

DIES  DOMING. 

V. — The  Sisterhood  of  Woman. 

ALTHOUGH  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  lies 
avowedly  in  the  background  of  the  socialistic 
dream,  no  zealous  Utopian  has  ever  yet  ventured  to 
apply  the  same  idea  to  the  opposite  sex.  The  bond  of 
fellowship  which  exists  between  man  and  man  simply 
by  virtue  of  a  common  sex  is  entirely  absent  between 
woman  and  woman.  It  is,  in  fact,  replaced  by  a  funda¬ 
mental  antagonism,  a  vague  enmity  which  renders  the 
general  attitude  of  a  feminine  creature  towards  her  kind 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  male  creature  in 
identical  relations.  In  individual  cases  this  feeling  is 
counteracted  by  affection  or  by  sympathy,  but  apart 
from  personal  sentiment  it  remains,  severing  every  living 
woman  from  the  rest  of  her  sex.  To  a  great  extent  this 
arises  from  woman’s  incapacity  for  impersonal  feeling  or 
abstract  emotion.  In  life’s  fray  she  fights  either  for  her 
own  hand  or,  more  often,  for  some  one  man  or  woman 
whom  she  loves,  but  rarely  for  the  welfare  of  her  sex  at 
large.  Were  it  not  for  this  strange  lack  of  humanity  in 
her  nature,  the  emancipation  of  woman  would  not  have 
been  so  grievously  retarded.  If  the  few  women  who 
suffered  aforetime  under  the  restrictions  which  hedged 
in  their  liberty  had  been  able  to  count  on  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  co-operation  of  all  women,  the  time  of  their 
subjugation  would  have  been  enormously  abbreviated. 
As  it  was,  the  first  seekers  after  freedom  met  with  more 
opposition  from  their  ownsexthantheydidfromtheother  ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  they  fare  better  to-day.  It  was  not  the 
great  mass  of  womanhood  who  worked  to  obtain  the 
Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  nor  the  restitution  of 
their  municipal  rights,  nor  the  vindication  of  their 
personal  rights  by  the  Jackson  case  verdict.  These 
enormous  changes  in  their  social  status  were  effected  by 
an  inconsiderable  minority  of  women  brave  enough  and 
logical  enough  to  impress  the  male  powers  that  be  with 
the  justice  of  their  demands.  But  for  their  courage  they 
received  no  sympathy,  and  for  their  success  not  one  word 
of  thanks — nothing,  in  fact,  but  execration  from  the  huge 
inert  feminine  mass  in  whose  service  their  strength  was 
spent. 

It  is  in  fact  this  essential  disunion,  this  lack  of  cohe¬ 
sive  power,  which  makes  the  economic  position  of 
woman  what  it  is.  The  work  which  she  is  now  doing 
with  her  might  she  owes  more  to  the  self-interest  of  the 
employer  than  to  her  own  energy.  In  many  fields  of 
labour  women  are  ousting  men  from  employment, 
because  their  work  is  as  well  done  as  men  can  do  it, 
and  done  at  about  half  the  price.  The  emancipation  of 
the  woman-worker  simply  means  that  the  capitalist  has 
found  the  road  to  the  cheapest  labour,  and  makes  the 
best  bargain  he  can.  When  it  is  struck  the  woman 
wails  that  she  is  underpaid,  apparently  unconscious  that 
the  remedy  lies  in  her  own  hands.  If  each  woman  who 
works  were  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  man  and  combine  for 
the  common  benefit,  instead  of  standing  alone  and 
making  her  own  terms,  the  value  of  her  labour  would 
soon  be  equal  to  his.  But  this  is  just  what  she  cannot  do. 


She  cannot  form  an  alliance  with  her  own  sex,  either  offen¬ 
sive  or  defensive,  and  respect  its  covenant.  I  hat  is  why 
trade  unionism  among  women  is  still  almost  a  farce  and 
its  operation  ineffectual,  and  why  the  associations  formed 
by  women  for  their  betterment  and  governed  by  them 
are  so  apt  to  become  disabled  through  internal  strife. 
Whatever  strength  there  is  in  woman,  it  is  not  the 
strength  of  unity  :  far  less  are  equality  and  fraternity 
sequels  to  the  liberty  she  claims.  At  the  moment  her 
most  pretentious  claim  is  for  parliamentary  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  justice — or 
injustice — of  the  claim,  but  with  the  contention  that  its 
success  or  failure  depends  almost  entirely  upon  herself. 
If  all  womanhood  were  to  demand  the  vote  as  with  one 
voice,  the  days  of  her  exclusion  from  political  activity 
would  be  numbered.  For  the  present  obstacle  to  her 
obtaining  it  comes  not  so  much  from  man’s  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  grant  it  as  from  the  passive  antagonism  of  those 
women  who  do  not  want  it. 

Yet  there  never  was  a  time  when  women  were  so  in¬ 
terested  in  their  own  sex  as  they  are  now,  though 
whether  this  interest  is  due  to  an  impulse  of  morbid 
curiosity  or  to  a  genuine  human  sympathy  is  open  to 
question.  It  is  certain  that  an  increasing  number  of 
women  wrho  are  morally  stainless  give  evidence  of  an 
extraordinary  absorption  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  those  whose  lives  are  notoriously  and  avowedly 
vicious.  Formerly,  the  barrier  which  separated  the 
virtuous  among  women  from  the  fallen  was  abso¬ 
lutely  definite  and  impassable.  On  the  principle  that 
to  touch  pitch  is  to  be  inevitably  defiled,  those  within 
the  fold  held  no  communication  with  the  outcast,  whose 
very  existence  they  were  expected  to  ignore.  Of  late, 
however,  the  pharisaical  passing-by  on  the  other  side 
has  been  replaced  by  an  abnormal  attraction  towards 
the  gutter,  and  virtue’s  crown  of  virtue  is  won  by  de¬ 
vising  schemes  for  the  redemption  of  the  fallen  and  the 
purification  of  the  sinner  through  intercourse  with  the 
saint.  There  are  those  who  profess  to  perceive  in  this 
association  the  germ  of  a  brave  humanitarianism,  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  and  fervent  charity  that  presages 
an  era  of  feminine  fellowship  and  amity.  To  my  mind 
it  has  no  such  significance,  but  is  simply  a  form  of 
hysteria  based  upon  a  morbid  appetite  for  coquetting 
with  sin,  so  characteristic  of  the  modern  woman.  The 
kind  of  sin  which  she  has  neither  the  opportunity  nor 
the  desire  to  commit  has  a  fascination  for  her  per¬ 
verse,  faindant  soul.  She  is  like  the  little  betrothed 
bride  in  one  of  Marcel  Provost’s  stories ;  and  with  charity’s, 
patchwork  quilt  for  a  cloak,  she  satisfies  her  curiosity  by 
coming  in  contact  with  those  who  have  drunk  the  cup 
of  knowledge  to  the  dregs.  Yet  her  inveterate  habit 
of  throwing  dust  in  her  own  eyes  no  doubt  obscures 
the  underlying  motive  of  her  devotion  to  what  is  called 
“  rescue  work.”  A  vague  pity  for  the  Paula  Tanquerays 
of  this  world  she  is  conscious  of,  a  pity  which  can  easily 
be  made  to  sound  like  that  inexhaustible  human  sym¬ 
pathy  which  hopeth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  and 
endureth  all  things. 

Take,  again,  the  friendship  of  one  woman  for  another 
when  both  stand  upon  the  same  moral  and  social  level. 
It  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  devoid  of  the  obligations  of 
loyalty  and  honour  which  are  inherent  in  the  friendship 
between  one  man  and  another.  There  is  less  reserve  in 
it  and  also  less  sincerity,  for  a  woman  will  reveal  her 
heart  of  hearts  to  a  friend  and  quarrel  with  her  the 
next  day  because  she  has  pirated  her  bonnet  or  alienated 
an  admirer.  Such  relations  never  become  stable  or 
sacred  between  women,  for  they  are  apt  to  begin  by 
chance,  proceed  with  passion,  and  die  at  a  breath.  Even 
at  fever  heat  a  woman  never  gives  as  much  to  another 
as  she  gives  to  her  lightest  lover,  and  at  any  moment  she 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  her  friend  at  the  behest  of  any  man 
in  whom  she  is  momentarily  interested.  For  his  enter¬ 
tainment  she  will  betray  any  confidence  without  a  scruple 
or  a  regret,  even  if  she  refrains  from  denouncing  her 
feminine  friend  to  the  first  comer  as  soon  as  a  shadow 
of  misunderstanding  has  arisen  between  them.  In  the 
lives  of  most  men  there  are  only  one  or  two  friendship- 
bonds  rivetted  by  years  of  intercourse,  which  nothing 
but  undreamed-of  treachery  can  sever.  Women,  on 
the  other  hand,  make  and  discard  friends  with  equal 
facility.  If  they  are  seldom  true  to  men,  their  fidelity  to 
their  own  sex  is  rarer  far,  for  there  are  no  Davids  and 
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Jonathans  among  women,  no  friendships  founded  on 
mutual  faith  and  held  in  honour.  Until  woman  learns 
to  conduct  her  relations  with  her  own  sex  on  the  same 
principle  as  that  on  which  men  act,  the  sisterhood  of 
woman  will  never  come  within  measurable  distance  of 
the  possible.  She  has  learnt  so  much  from  man  in  this 
decade  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  she  may  yet 
learn  the  true  character  of  friendship  as  well  as  the 
policy  of  combination.  When  woman  stands  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  her  sister  in  public  and  in  private  life, 
she  will  stand  at  the  very  gates  of  her  kingdom,  abreast 
of  that  “  brave  vibration,  each  way  free.” 

A  Woman  of  the  Day. 


MR.  COWEN’S  NEW  OPERA. 


'O  the  man  in  the  street  music  is  music.  He  “admires” 

_  it,  or  does  not  “admire  it,”  and  cares  very  little 
whether  it  comes  from  the  barrel-organ  of  Verdi  or  the 
“  inspired  voice  and  lute”  of  Wagner,  for  is  not  a  com- 
noser  a  composer,  whether  his  work  ranks  high  with 
the  “  Gotterdammerung  ”  or  low  with  “  II  Trovatore, 
or  lower  with  “The  Better  Land  or  “The  Lost  Chord  ? 
And  as  most  of  our  musical  critics  think  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  the  man  in  the  street,  they  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  urge  Mr.  Cowen  to  attempt  to  match  “  Trova¬ 
tore,”  or  even  the  “Gotterdammerung,” for  he  composed 
“The  Better  Land,”  and  a  composer  is  a  composer; 
and  since  Mr.  Cowen,  too,  apparently  thinks  like  the 
man  in  the  street,  he  has  seen  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  attempt  it.  He  has  attempted  it,  in  fact,  three  or 
four  times,  and  his  first  serious  attempt,  “  Thorgrim,” 
died,  in  spite  of  the  praise  given  to  it  by  the  Daily 
; Telegraph ,  chiefly  of  a  particularly  fatuous  and  unpoetic 
libretto,  though  the  music  was  very  far  from  blameless 
in  the  matter.  “  Signa  ”  was  not  given  a  fair  chance, 
for  some  of  Mr.  Cowen's  friends,  forgetting  the  old 
fable  of  the  bear  and  the  man,  aimed  such  a  terrific  blow 
at  the  fly,  Sonzogno,  who  buzzed  about  “Signa,”  that 
she  was  killed  on  the  spot,  while  the  fly  was  merely 
brushed  away.  And  now  the  name  of  “  Harold  ”  is  to 
be  found  in  the  first  division  of  the  “  Births,  Marriages, 
and  Deaths”  column,  only,  I  am  afraid,  to  reappear 
quickly  in  the  last,  for  that  it  will  not  enjoy  any  longer  or 
pleasanter  existence  than  its  younger  brother  and  sister 
cannot  be  helped.  This,  after  all,  should  not.  surprise 
those  of  us  to  whom  music  is  not  merely  music,  but  is 
divided  into  this,  that,  and  the  other  kind.  We  can  refer 
to  Mr.  Cowen’s  earlier  work,  and  up  to  the  present  he  has 
not  written  a  bar  which  does  not  whimper  his  limitations 
as  well  as  proclaim  his  powers.  Whether  we  take  his 
songs,  or  cantatas,  or  symphonies,  or  oratorios,  they 
convince  us  that  the  man  who  wrote  them  can  no  more 
compose  a  great  work  than  Milton  could  have  written 
“Three  Men  in  a  Boat.”  Milton  might  protest  that 
circumstances  had  been  cruel,  that  he  had  written 
“  Lycidas  ”  and  “  Paradise  Regained  ”  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  and  had  always  intended  to  rise  to 
“Three  Men  in  a  Boat”  ;  and  though,  of  course,  we 
would  be  willing  enough  for  him  to  make  the  attempt, 
we  would  have  a  latent  suspicion  that  the  attempt  would 
remain  an  attempt,  and  nothing  more.  That  was  one  s 
feeling  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cowen,  and  by  “  Thorgrim, 

“  Signa,”  and  lastly  “  Harold,”  he  has  shown  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  feeling  was  justified,  that  (figuratively) 
he  has  hitherto  done  nothing  better  than  “  Lycidas  ” 
and  “  Paradise  Regained  ”  simply  because  he  lacks  the 
powers  to  take  the  higher  flight  demanded  for  “Three 
Men  in  a  Boat.”  He  does  not  rise,  because  he  has  not 
wings  ;  he  never  becomes  poetical,  because  he  is  by 
nature  hopelessly  prosaic.  These  remarks  are  based 
chiefly  on  an  examination  I  recently  made  of  all  Mr. 
Cowen’s  serious  works,  but  their  truth  might  easily  be 
proved  from  “  Harold  ”  alone. 

A  fluent  contemporary  has  informed  the  world  that 
the  Malet  who  plays  an  unimportant  part  in  “  Harold  ” 
is  an  ancestor  of  Sir  E.  Malet,  the  librettist.  That  is  a 
small  matter  when  every  street  loafer  can  trace  direct 
descent  from  the  pair  who  dislocated  the  original  scheme 
of  creation  to  an  extent  for  which  humanity  has  blushed 
once  a  week  ever  since.  And  however  blue  the  blood 
of  Sir  E.  Malet  may  be,  the  libretto  of  “  Harold”  is  in 
thought  and  execution  bourgeois  of  the  bourgeoisie.  It 
is  a  modification  of  the  old  story,  and  the  story  loses 


rather  than  gains  in  force  and  colour  by  the  modifica¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  the  “real”  Duke  of  Normandy,  who 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  fine  example  of  the 
Northman  pirate,  cold,  hard,  and  merciless  as  the  seas 
he  sailed,  living  by  right  of  his  sword,  taking  all  he  could 
get  without  dreaming  of  subtle  questions  of  right  or 
wrong,  we  are  given  a  polite,  amiable,  diplomatic, 
drawing-room  duke,  with  a  quite  poetic  fervour  of 
imagination  which  leads  him  to  break  out  into  such 
glowing  doggerel  as  : 

“  Ambition,  launch  thine  argosy, 

And  bear  me  o’er  thy  tide, 

Unfurl  thy  swelling  sails  for  me, 

And  proudly  let  me  ride,” 

doggerel  which  shows  that  even  diplomatic  gentlemen 
are  not  of  necessity  poets,  a  point  which  Sir  E.  Malet 
demonstrates  here  and  elsewhere.  Harold  is  an  inver¬ 
tebrate  sentimentalist,  who  during  a  momentary  gust  of 
gratitude  promises  to  be  William’s  faithful  slave,  then 
tries  to  escape  from  William  and  the  promise  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  fall  in  love  with  William  s  daughter,  renew  s 
the  promise  during  a  momentary  gust  of  terror,  and 
finally  does  break  his  promise,  with  a  good  deal  of 
superfluous  cant  about  his  duty  to  his  country,  for 
which  he  very  deservedly  gets  killed  at  last..  Edith  is 
the  least  tolerable  maiden  I  have  yet  met  with  on  the 
stage.  She  takes  her  resolve,  and  keeps  it,  certainly, 
but  with  so  much  fuss  and  pose,  so  much  chatter  about 
“country”  and  “love”  and  the  “past,”  that  one 
would  prefer  if  she  boldly  forswore  herself,  like  Harold, 
for  the  sake  of  England,  or  on  any  other  pretence  what-' 
ever,  if  only  she  would  be  quiet.  And  throughout  the 
opera  never  a  sentiment  finds  utterance  that  is  not  dear 
to  the  great  heart  of  Peckham,  nor  is  there  an  idea 
which  has  not  been  a  petrified  convention  so  long  that 
it  would  be  hissed  if  it  dared  to  poke  its  nose  into  any 
theatre  north  of  the  Thames  or  east  of  Whitechapel. 
Most  of  the  language  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  greengrocers  who  sit  on  coroners’  inquests, 
and  emphatically  it  is  not  the  language  lor  an  opera- 
book.  With  all  deference  to  Sir  E.  Malet  and  his 
ancestors  I  advise  him  to  stick  to  his  last,  as  they  stuck 
to  theirs,  for  however  useful  an  ambassador  he  may  be 
he  is  certainly  not  a  good  poet,  and  of  bad  poets  poets 
too  bad  even  for  opera  librettists — we  have  plenty. 
Still,  bad  poetry  though  it  is,  it  so  happens  that  where 
the  story  shapes  itself  and  Sir  E.  Malet  has  not  in¬ 
terfered  with  it,  one  or  two  scenes  occur  which  afford 
opportunities  for  forcible  and  brilliant  musical  effect  ; 
and  evidently  it  is  to  these  we  must  turn  to  see  to  what 
heights  Mr.  Cowen  can  rise.  Consider  first  the  scene 
which  Sir  Augustus  Harris  put  so  wonderfully  on  the 
stage,  the  scene  in  the  chapel  where  Harold  takes  his 
oath  and  then  finds  that  he  has  sworn  upon  the  body  of 
a  saint.  We  have  the  imposing  splendours  of  old 
Norman  architecture  and  the  associations  ot  the 
ritual  of  the  old  Roman  service,  and  then  with  the 
first  phrase  of  “Shadows  darken,”  sung  by  the  choir¬ 
boys,  the  illusion  produced  by  the  superb  scenic  arranges 
ments  is  shattered  in  a  moment.  This  is  not  a  question 
to  be  argued  :  I  assert  that  whoever  hears  that  vulgar 
phrase  without  shuddering  at  its  use  in  such  a  place 
forfeits  all  claim  to  respect  as  a  critic.  W  hen  the  pall 
on  which  Harold  has  sworn  is  lifted  and  discloses  the 
deceased  saint,  the  music  is  not  vulgar  except  so  far  as 
the  commonplace  is  always  vulgar,  for  it  is  the  com¬ 
monest  and  cheapest  of  commonplace.  In  the  love 
scene  between  Harold  and  Edith,  and  their  parting,  in 
the  third  act,  we  find  another  opportunity  lost.  After  a 
good  many  incoherent  noises,  less  expressive  of  passion 
than  of  Mr.  Cowen’s  wish  to  appear  passionate,  the 
music  at  last  settles  down  to  a  steady  drizzle  of  maudlin 
sentimentality.  “  In  this  hour  of. sad  repining,”  sings 
Edith,  unconsciously  taking  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankej 
as  her  model,  “  Higher  hopes  alone  give  peace,”  and  tc 
the  same  melody  Harold  declares  that  “  In  this  hour  o! 
sad  repining,  There  is  naught  can  give  me  peace,”  Mr. 
Cowen,  who  seems  to  have  no  first-hand  knowledge  ol 
these  matters,  being,  apparently,  under  the  erroneous 
impression  that  the  two  sentiments  are  identical.  The 
patriotic  music  later  on  reminds  one  of  the  great  Norwe¬ 
gian  poet  who  thought  he  was  adding  an  undoubted 
touch  of  English  local  colour  to  his  poem  when  he 
wrote  : 
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“Ho,  Johnnie  ho,  how  do  you  do? 

Sing,  sailor,  oh  ! 

Well!  toddy  is  the  sorrow’s  foe, 

Sing,  sailor,  oh  !  ” 

But  the  worst  failure  of  the  opera  is  the  last  act.  Of 
course  the  battle  is  nonsense  :  even  a  composer  with 
genius  in  place  of  Mr.  Cowen’s  talent  could  not  make  it 
otherwise  ;  but  in  the  scene  preceding  it  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  breathe  the  last  breath  of  Edith’s  sickly 
sentiment  and  sham  patriotism  ;  and  in  the  scene  that 
follows  it,  which  might  have  been  a  great  and  beautiful 
scene,  there  is  not  one  beautiful  or  expressive  melody. 
The  most  potent  tragedy,  even  the  strange  returning  of 
the  human  spirit  to  its  home,  are  powerless  to  move 
Mr.  Cowen,  powerless  to  wring  one  feeling  phrase  from 
him.  And  if  he  says  nothing  at  the  climaxes,  how 
much  less  does  he  say  when  the  drama  moves  at  a  mere 
pedestrian  pace  !  A  glance  through  the  score  shows 
him  to  have  fallen  a  too  willing  victim  to  Wagnerian 
continuous  development,  that  trap  for  lazy  or  uninspired 
composers.  Under  the  old  ordering  of  things,  when  an 
opera  was  cut  up  into  thirty  or  more  separate  n  .imbers, 
the  composer  was  bound  to  come  to  the  point  at  least 
once  in  each  number,  and  generally  a  good  deal  oftener 
than  once,  or  else  the  singers  would  have  insisted  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  the  number.  But  Wagner  changed  the  old 
order,  and  wrote  music-dramas  in  which  the  music  flows 
along  without  a  break  from  beginning  to  end  of  each 
act.  As  he  had  great  themes  to  work  upon,  and  wrote, 
moreover,  under  a  high  pressure  of  emotion,  he  strayed 
from  the  point  so  seldom  that  there  is  throughout  the 
“  Gotterdammerung  ”  (for  instance)  scarcely  a  bar  for 
the  sake  of  ornament,  or  even  balance  of  form,  or  that 
can  be  cut  out  without  its  loss  being  keenly  felt.  But 
our  unemotional  Mr.  Cowen  has  no  great  themes,  hardly 
a  theme,  indeed,  that  you  can  carry  from  the  theatre  in 
your  head  ;  and  as  he  is  never  brought  to  the  point  by 
an  overwhelming  desire  to  utter  something,  nor  yet  by 
theknowledge  that  unless  hedoescome  to  the  point  pretty 
quickly  some  hours  of  his  labour  will  be  wasted,  he  mean¬ 
ders  on  sweetly  over  page  after  page  of  the  purest,  un¬ 
disguised  padding.  Generally  it  is  too  insignificant  either 
to  allure  or  to  please  you,  or  to  have  any  effect  beyond  that 
of  boring  you  as  you  are  bored  by  the  idle,  inconsequent 
chatter  of  the  ladies  in  a  railway-carriage  ;  but  sometimes 
long  strings  of  sixths  with  their  cloying  irrational  sweet¬ 
ness  make  you  think  of  the  pages  of  his  score  as  smeared 
with  raspberry  jam,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  opera 
it  is  raspberry  jam  offered  to  an  audience  already  nau¬ 
seated  with  over-sweetness.  For  the  result  of  much 
writing  for  the  drawing-room  is  that  Mr.  Cowen  has 
developed  an  inordinate  passion  for  indiscriminately 
using  all  the  weaker  and  more  luscious  chords  from 
which  the  modern  musician  has  full  liberty  to  abstain. 
The  only  redeeming  features  are  one  or  two  drawing¬ 
room  things,  such  as  the  duet  in  the  first  act  ;  but 
were  I  in  Mr.  Cowen’s  place  I  should  certainly  burn 
-l.'i's  score,  with  the  exception  of  the  tender  and 
significant  phrase  set  to  “  O  but  to  hear  thy  voice,” 
and  rewrite  the  opera,  trying  never  to  fall  below 
the  level  of  that  phrase.  But  I  scarcely  believe  that 
Mr.  Cowen  would  succeed  in  doing  this  even  if  he 
tried.  He  has  his  little  gifts.  He  writes  dainty  songs 
that  serve  to  while  away  an  hour  and  are  not  too  excit¬ 
ing  for  these  sweltering  days  ;  his  dance-tunes,  when  he 
frankly  writes  dance-tunes,  are  an  agreeable  relief  to  the 
heavier  portions  of  his  symphonies  ;  and  if  he  would 
set  out  to  write  an  entirely  unimportant,  unambitious, 
graceful,  merely  pretty,  Dresden-china  kind  of  opera, 
like  his  songs  and  dances,  he  might  very  easily  produce 
something  that  would  keep  the  stage.  For  when  he 
seeks  to  be  trivial  he  is  serious  and  tolerable,  but  when 
he  sJeeks  to  be  serious  he  is  vulgar  and  intolerable  ;  and 
no  “  booming  ”  will  compel  the  public  to  come  often  to 
an  intolerable  opera. 

As  for  the  performance  of  “  Harold, ’’thereis  little  either 
of  good  or  ill  to  report.  Mr.  Bispham  was  sufficiently 
suave  for  Sir  E.  Malet’s  conception  of  William  ;  Albani 
saved  the  part  of  Edith  by  singing  it  beautifully ;  Brozel 
made  the  most  fatuous  Harold  conceivable.  But  the 
band  was  admirable,  the  chorus  sang  with  unwonted 
energy  and  precision,  and  the  scenery  showed  that  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  was  determined  to  give  Harold  every 
opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  public. 


There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  Patti  night  at 
Covent  Garden,  save  that  it  was  a  great  success  for  the 
management.  “La  Traviata”  is  quite  the  silliest  of 
Verdi’s  many  silly  operas,  and  even  Patti’s  man} 
gorgeous  dresses  did  not  make  it  tolerable  to  me. 
Probably  I  am  wrong,  but  in  the  last  act  it  seemed  to 
me  that  she  got  out  of  bed  in  full  ball-dress  to  die.  She 
got  cartloads  of  flowers  after  the  third  act,  and  the  gallery 
applaudedwith  some  show  of  enthusiasm  when  she  kissed 
De  Lucia  with  a  vigour  that  evidently  astonished  that 
gentleman  ;  but  Ancona  won  the  only  encore  of  the 
evening. 

Opera  has  filled  so  much  of  my  space  that  I  have  not 
room  to  say  anything  about  Siegfried  Wagner,  or 
Rosenthal,  the  “new”  pianist.  They  must  be  noticed 
next  week  with  Nikisch,  the  “new”  conductor,  who 
plays  at  Queen’s  Hall  this  afternoon.  I  heard  him 
rehearse  the  other  day,  and  he  seemed  as  interesting  a; 
any  of  the  conductors  heard  here  lately.  J.  F.  R. 

DUSE  AND  BERNHARDT. 

R.  WILLIAM  ARCHER’S  defence  of  the  dramatic 
critics  against  Mr.  Street’s  indictment  of  them 
for  their  indifference  to  acting  appears  to  be  falling 
through.  Mr.  Archer  pleads  that  whereas  Hazlitt  and 
Leigh  Hunt  had  frequent  opportunities  of  comparing 
ambitious  actors  in  famous  parts,  the  modern  dramatic 
crl+ic  spends  his  life  in  contemplating  “good  acting 
plays”  without  any  real  people  in  them,  and  per¬ 
formers  who  do  not  create  or  interpret  characters,  but 
simply  lend  their  pretty  or  popular  persons,  for  a  con¬ 
sideration,  to  fill  up  the  parts.  Mr.  Archer  might  have 
added  another  reason  which  applies  to  nearly  all  modern 
works  :  to  wit,  the  operation  of  our  copyright  laws, 
whereby  actors  and  actresses  acquire  the  right  not 
only  to  perform  new  plays  but  to  prevent  any  ore 
else  from  performing  them.  Nevertheless  we  critics 
can  now  at  last  outdo  Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  i'. 
we  have  a  mind  to  ;  for  we  have  just  had  two 
Mrs.  Ebbsmiths  to  compare,  besides  a  fourth  Fedora, 
and  Duse  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  playing  “  La  Dame 
aux  Camellias”  and  Sudermann’s  “Heimat”  ag'ainst 
one  another  at  Dalv’;  Theatre  and  at  Drury  Lane. 
Clearly  now  or  never  is  the  time  for  a  triumphant 
refutation  of  the  grievance  of  the  English  actor  against 
the  English  Press  :  namely,  that  hardly  any  critic  knows 
enough  about  acting  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
an  effective  part  and  a  well  played  one,  or  between  the 
bag  of  tricks  which  every  old  hand  carries  and  the  stock 
of  ideas  and  sense  of  character  which  distinguish  the 
master-actor  from  the  mere  handy  man. 

This  week  began  with  the  relapse  of  Sarah  Bern¬ 
hardt  into  her  old  profession  of  serious  actress.  She 
played  Magda  in  Sudermann’s  “  Heimat,”  and  was 
promptly  challenged  by  Duse  in  the  same  part  at  Drury 
Lane  on  Wednesday.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
Magdas  is  as  extreme  as  any  contrast  could  possibly  be 
between  artists  who  have  finished  their  twenty  years 
apprenticeship  to  the  same  profession  under  closely 
similar  conditions.  Madame  Bernhardt  has  the  charm 
of  a  jolly  maturity,  rather  spoilt  and  petulant,  perhaps, 
but  always  ready  with  a  sunshine-through-the-clouds 
smile  if  only  she  is  made  much  of.  Her  dresses  and 
diamonds,  if  not  exactly  splendid,  are  at  least  splenda- 
cious  ;  her  figure,  far  too  scantily  upholstered  in  the 
old  days,  is  at  its  best ;  and  her  complexion  shows  that 
she  has  not  studied  modern  art  in  vain.  Those  charm¬ 
ing  roseate  effects  which  French  painters  produce  by 
giving  flesh  the  pretty  colour  of  strawberries  and  cream, 
and  painting  the  shadows  pink  and  crimson,  are  cun¬ 
ningly  reproduced  by  Madame  Bernhardt  in  the  living 
picture.  She  paints  her  ears  crimson  and  allows  them  tv 
peep  enchantingly  through  a  few  loose  braids  of  her 
auburn  hair.  Every  dimple  has  its  dab  of  pink  ;  and 
her  finger-tips  are  so  delicately  incarnadined  that  you 
fancy  they  are  transparent  like  her  ears,  and  that  the 
light  is  shining  through  their  delicate  blood-vessels, 
lier  lips  are  like  a  newly  painted  pillar  box;  her  cheeks, 
right  up  to  the  languid  lashes,  have  the  bloom  and  sur¬ 
face  of  a  peach  ;  she  is  beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  her 
school,  and  entirely  inhuman  and  incredible.  But  the 
incredibility  is  pardonable,  because,  though  it  is  all  the 
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greatest  nonsense,  nobody  believing  in  it,  the  actress 
herself  least  of  all,  it  is  so  artful,  so  clever,  so  well 
recognized  a  part  of  the  business,  and  carried  off  with 
such  a  genial  air,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  accept 
it  with  good-humour.  One  feels,  when  the  heroine 
bursts  on  the  scene,  a  dazzling  vision  of  beauty, 
that  instead  of  imposing  on  you,  she  adds  to  her  own 
piquancy  by  looking  you  straight  in  the  face,  and  saying, 
in  effect :  “  Now  who  would  ever  suppose  that  I  am  a 
grandmother?”  That,  of  course,  is  irresistible;  and 
one  is  not  sorry  to  have  been  coaxed  to  relax  one’s 
notions  of  the  dignity  of  art  when  she  gets  to  serious 
business  and  shows  how  ably  she  does  her  work.  The 
coaxing  suits  well  with  the  childishly  egotistical  cha¬ 
racter  of  her  acting,  which  is  not  the  art  of  making 
you  think  more  highly  or  feel  more  deeply,  but  the  art 
of  making  you  admire  her,  pity  her,  champion  her,  weep 
with  her,  laugh  at  her  jokes,  follow  her  fortunes  breath¬ 
lessly,  and  applaud  her  wildly  when  the  curtain  falls. 
It  is  the  art  of  finding  out  all  your  weaknesses  and 
practising  on  them — cajoling  you,  harrowing  you,  ex¬ 
citing  you — on  the  whole,  fooling  you.  And  it  is  always 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  her  own  capacity  who  does  this  to 
you.  The  dress,  the  title  of  the  play,  the  order  of  the 
words  may  vary  ;  but  the  woman  is  always  the  same. 
She  does  not  enter  into  the  leading  character  :  she  sub¬ 
stitutes  herself  for  it. 

All  this  is  precisely  what  does  not  happen  in  the  case 
of  Duse,  whose  every  part  is  a  separate  creation.  When 
she  comes  on  the  stage,  you  are  quite  welcome  to  take 
your  opera-glass  and  count  whatever  lines  time  and  care 
have  so  far  traced  on  her.  They  are  the  credentials  of  her 
humanity  ;  and  she  knows  better  than  to  obliterate  that 
significant  handwriting  beneath  a  layer  of  peach-bloom 
from  the  chemist’s.  The  shadows  on  her  face  are  grey, 
not  crimson  ;  her  lips  are  sometimes  nearly  grey  also  ; 
there  are  neither  dabs  nor  dimples  ;  her  charm  could 
never  be  imitated  by  a  barmaid  with  unlimited  pin  money 
and  a  row  of  footlights  before  her  instead  of  the  handles 
of  a  beer-engine.  The  result  is  not  so  discouraging  as 
the  patrons  of  the  bar  might  suppose.  Wilkes,  who 
squinted  atrociously,  boasted  that  he  was  only  quarter  of 
an  hour  behind  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe  :  Duse  is 
not  in  action  five  minutes  before  she  is  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ahead  of  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  world.  I 
grant  that  Sarah’s  elaborate  Monna  Lisa  smile,  with  the 
conscious  droop  of  the  eyelashes  and  the  long  carmined 
lips  coyly  disclosing  the  brilliant  row  of  teeth,  is  effective 
of  its  kind — that  it  not  only  appeals  to  your  susceptibili¬ 
ties,  but  positively  jogs  them.  And  it  lasts  quite  a 
minute,  sometimes  longer.  But  Duse,  with  a  tremor  of 
the  lip  which  you  feel  rather  than  see,  and  which  lasts  half 
an  instant,  touches  you  straight  on  the  very  heart  ;  and 
there  is  not  a  line  in  the  face,  or  a  cold  tone  in  the  grey 
shadow  that  does  not  give  poignancy  to  that  tremor. 
As  to  youth  and  age,  who  can  associate  purity  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  emotion,  and  simplicity  of  expression,  with  the 
sordid  craft  that  repels  us  in  age  ;  or  voluptuous  appeal 
and  egotistical  self-insistence  with  the  candour  and 
generosity  that  attract  us  in  youth  ?  Who  ever  thinks  of 
Potiphar’s  wife  as  a  young  woman,  or  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary  as  an  old  one?  These  associations  are  horribly 
unjust  to  age,  and  undeserved  by  youth  :  they  belong  of 
right  to  differencesof  character,  not  of  years  ;  but  they  rule 
our  imaginations;  and  the  great  artist  profits  by  them  to 
appear  eternally  young.  However,  it  would  be  a  critical 
blunder  as  well  as  a  personal  folly  on  my  part  to  suggest 
that  Duse,  anymore  than  Sarah  Bernhardt,  neglects  any 
art  that  could  heighten  the  effect  of  her  acting  when  she 
is  impersonating  young  and  pretty  women.  The  truth 
is  that  in  the  art  of  being  beautiful,  Madame  Bernhardt 
is  a  child  beside  her.  The  French  artist’s  stock  of 
attitudes  and  facial  effects  could  be  catalogued  as  easily 
as  her  stock  of  dramatic  ideas  :  the  counting  would 
hardly  go  beyond  the  fingers  of  both  hands.  Duse 
produces  the  illusion  of  being  infinite  in  variety  of  beau¬ 
tiful  pose  and  motion.  Every  idea,  every  shade  of  thought 
and  mood,  expresses  itself  delicately  but  vividly  to  the 
eye  ;  and  yet,  in  an  apparent  million  of  changes  and 
inflexions,  it  is  impossible  to  catch  any  line  at  an 
awkward  angle,  or  any  strain  interfering  with  the  perfect 
abandonment  of  all  the  limbs  to  what  appears  to  be  their 
natural  gravitation  towrards  the  finest  grace.  She  is 
ambidextrous  and  supple,  like  a  gymnast  or  a  panther; 


only  the  multitude  of  ideas  which  find  physical  expression 
in  her  movements  are  all  of  that  high  quality  which 
marks  off  humanity  from  the  animals,  and,  I  fear  I  must 
add,  from  a  good  many  gymnasts.  When  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  majority  of  tragic  actors  excel  only  in 
explosions  of  those  passions  which  are  common  to  man 
and  brute,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  indescribable  distinction  which  Duse’s  acting  acquires 
from  the  fact  that  behind  every  stroke  of  it  is  a  distinct¬ 
ively  human  idea.  In  nothing  is  this  more  apparent  than 
in  the  vigilance  in  her  of  that  high  human  instinct  which 
seeks  to  awaken  the  deepest  responsive  feeling  without 
giving  pain.  In  “La  Dame  aux  Camellias,”  for  instance, 
it  is  easy  for  an  intense  actress  to  harrow  us  with  her 
sorrows  and  paroxysms  of  phthisis,  leaving  us  with  a 
liberal  pennyworth  of  sensation,  not  fundamentally  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  that  offered  by  a  public  execution,  or 
any  other  evil  in  which  we  still  take  a  hideous  delight. 

As  different  from  this  as  light  from  darkness  is  the 
method  of  the  actress  who  shows  us  how  human 
sorrow  can  express  itself  only  in  its  appeal  for  the 
sympathy  it  needs,  whilst  striving  by  strong  endurance 
to  shield  others  from  the  infection  of  its  torment. 
That  is  the  charm  of  Duse’s  interpretation  of  the  stage 
poem  of  Margaret  Gauthier.  It  is  unspeakably  touching 
because  it  is  exquisitely  considerate  :  that  is,  exquisitely 
sympathetic.  No  physical  charm  is  noble  as  well  as 
beautiful  unless  it  is  the  expression  of  a  moral  charm  ; 
and  it  is  because  Duse’s  range  includes  these  moral  high 
notes,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  that  her  compass,  •- 
extending  from  the  depths  of  a  mere  predatory  creature 
like  Claude’s  wife  up  to  Marguerite  Gauthier  at  her 
kindest  or  Magda  at  her  bravest,  so  immeasurably 
dwarfs  the  poor  little  octave  and  a  half  on  which  Sarah 
Bernhardt  plays  such  pretty  canzonets  and  stirring 
marches. 

Obvious  as  the  disparity  of  the  two  famous  artists 
has  been  to  many  of  us  since  we  first  saw  Duse,  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  us  realized,  after  Madame  Bernhardt’s 
very  clever  performance  as  Magda  on  Monday  night, 
that  there  was  room  in  the  nature  of  things  for  its  anni¬ 
hilation  within  forty-eight  hours  by  so  comparatively 
quiet  a  talent  as  Duse’s.  And  yet  annihilation  is  the 
only  word  for  it.  Sarah  was  very  charming,  very  jolly 
when  the  sun  shone,  very  petulant  when  the  clouds 
covered  it,  and  positively  angry  when  they  wanted  to 
take  her  child  away  from  her.  And  she  did  not  trouble 
us  with  any  fuss  about  the  main  theme  of  Suder- 
mann’s  play,  the  revolt  of  the  modern  woman  against 
that  ideal  of  home  which  exacts  the  sacrifice  of  her 
whole  life  to  its  care,  not  by  her  grace,  and  as  its 
own  sole  help  and  refuge,  but  as  a  right  which  it  has  to 
the  services  of  all  females  as  abject  slaves.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  Madame 
Bernhardt  of  having  discovered  any  such  theme  in  the 
play  ;  though  Duse,  with  one  look  at  Schwartze,  the 
father,  nailed  it  to  the  stage  as  the  subject  of  the  im¬ 
pending  dramatic  struggle  before  she  had  begnu  hv»— , 
minutes  on  the  scene.  Before  long,  there  came  a  stroke 
of  acting  which  will  probably  never  be  forgotten  l^y  those 
who  saw  it,  and  which  explained  at  once  wh)7  those 
artifices  of  the  dressing-table  which  help  Madamej  Bern¬ 
hardt  would  hinder  Duse  almost  as  much  as  a ,  screen 
placed  in  front  of  her.  I  should  explain,  first,  t^iat  the 
real  name  of  the  play  is  not  “  Magda”  but  “  tilome.” 
Magda  is  a  daughter  who  has  been  turned  out  of  -  doors 
for  defying  her  father,  one  of  those  outrageous  persons 
who  mistake  their  desire  to  have  everything  their 
own  way  in  the  house  for  a  sacred  principle  of.  home 
life.  She  has  a  hard  time  of  it,  but  at  last  njiakes 
a  success  as  an  opera  singer,  though  not  untilj  her 
lonely  struggles  have  thrown  her  for  sympathy  o;n  a 
fellow  student,  who  in  due  time  goes  his  way,  and  lea  yes 
her  to  face  motherhood  as  best  she  can.  In  the  full¬ 
ness  of  her  fame  she  returns  to  her  native  town, 
and  in  an  attack  of  homesickness  makes  advances  to  her 
father,  who  consents  to  receive  her  again.  No  sooner 
is  she  installed  in  the  house  than  she  finds  that  one  of 
the  most  intimate  friends  of  the  family  is  the  father  of 
her  child.  In  the  third  act  of  the  play  she  is  on  the  stage 
when  he  is  announced  as  a  visitor.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  Sarah  Bernhardt  played  this  scene  very  lightly  and 
pleasantly  :  there  was  genuine  good  fellowship  in  the 
way  in  which  she  reassured  the  embarrassed  gallant  and 
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made  him  understand  that  she  was  not  going  to  play  off 
the  sorrows  of  Gretchen  on  him  after  all  those  years,  and 
that  she  felt  that  she  owed  him  the  priceless  experience 
of  maternity,  even  if  she  did  not  particularly  respect  him 
for  it.  Her  self-possession  at  this  point  was  immense  : 
the  peach-bloom  never  altered  by  a  shade.  Not  so  with 
Duse.  The  moment  she  read  the  card  handed  her  by 
the  servant,  you  realized  what  it  was  to  have  to  face  a 
meeting  with  the  man.  It  was  interesting  to  watch  how 
she  got  through  it  when  he  came  in,  and  how,  on  the 
whole,  she  got  through  it  pretty  well.  He  paid  his 
compliments  and  offered  his  flowers  ;  they  sat  down  ; 
and  she  evidently  felt  that  she  had  got  it  safely  over  and 
might  allow  herself  to  think  at  her  ease,  and  to  look  at 
him  to  see  how  much  he  had  altered.  Then  a  terrible 
(thing  happened  to  her.  She  began  to  blush  ;  and  in 
another  moment  she  was  conscious  of  it,  and  the  blush 
was  slowly  spreading  and  deepening  until,  after  a  few 
vain  efforts  to  avert  her  face  or  to  obstruct  his  view  of 
iit  without  seeming  to  do  so,  she  gave  up  and  hid  the 
blush  in  her  hands.  After  that  feat  of  acting  I  did  not 
meed  to  be  told  why  Duse  does  not  paint  an  inch  thick. 

I  could  detect  no  trick  in  it :  it  seemed  to  me  a 
perfectly  genuine  effect  of  the  dramatic  imagination. 
In  the  third  act  of  “La  Dame  aux  Camellias,”  where 
she  produces  a  touching  effect  by  throwing  herself  down, 
and  presently  rises  with  her  face  changed  and  flushed 
with  weeping,  the  flush  is  secured  by  the  preliminary 
plunge  to  a  stooping  attitude,  imagination  or  no 
nmagination  ;  but  Magda’s  blush  did  not  admit  of  that 
explanation;  and  I  must  confess  to  anintense  professional 
curiosity  as  to  whether  it  always  comes  spontaneously. 

I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the  rest  of  that 
unforgettable  act.  To  say  that  it  left  the  house  not  only 
frantically  applauding,  but  actually  roaring,  is  to  say 
nothing  ;  for  had  we  not  applauded  Sarah  as  Gismonda 
and  roared  at  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  Fedora? 
But  there  really  was  something  to  roar  at  this  time. 
There  was  a  real  play,  and  an  actress  who  understood 
the  author  and  was  a  greater  artist  than  he.  And  for 
me,  at  least,  there  was  a  confirmation  of  my  sometimes 
flagging  faith  that  a  dramatic  critic  is  really  the  servant 
•of  a  high  art,  and  not  a  mere  advertiser  of  entertain¬ 
ments  of  questionable  respectability  of  motive. 

G.  B.  S. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— X. 

A  Specious  Prospectus. 

IN  our  article  of  16  March  we  drew  attention  to  the 
remarkable  disparity  of  practice  among  proprietary 
life  offices  as  regards  the  division  of  their  surplus  funds, 
or  “profits,”  between  policyholders  and  shareholders; 
but  almost  all  of  them  agree  in  allotting  to  the  share¬ 
holders  a  certain  percentage — whether  it  be  3  per  cent 
or  33  per  cent — of  the  sum  available  for  distribution. 
There  are,  however,  two  offices  where  the  shareholders 
appropriate  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  premiums  received, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  profit  made  on  the 
'  business.  These  are  the  Law  Union  and  Crown  In¬ 
surance  Company  and  the  Atlas  Assurance  Company, 
the  former  taking  5  per  cent  and  the  latter  2  per  cent 
•of  the  gross  premium  income  (less  premiums  on  re¬ 
assurances).  Each  Company  has  just  published  the 
result  of  its  last  quinquennial  investigation,  and  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  compare  them.  In  a  leaflet  issued  by  the  Law 
Union  and  Crown  office  we  read  that  “  many  intending 
assurers  are  deterred  from  investigating  for  themselves 
the  claims  to  consideration  of  competing  life  assurance 
companies,  because  of  the  assumption  that  without  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  a  reliable  judgment  on  the  subject  cannot 
foe  formed.  It  is,  however,  as  open  to  any  intelligent 
person  to  form  a  correct  opinion  on  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  life  offices  as  it  is  to  the  insurance  expert.”  A 
pleasant  theory,  truly  ;  and  one  that  would  not,  after 
.  all,  be  so  Utopian,  if  only  all  insurance  companies 
would  consent  to  make  straightforward  statements. 
Let  us  see  how  the  manager  of  the  Law  Union 
and  Crown  office  himself  fulfils  this  condition.  The 
leaflet  proceeds  to  furnish,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
intelligent  person,”  a  statement  showing,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  “premiums  (or  the  price  to  be  paid)”  for 
Law  LTnien  and  Crown  policies  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  “  profits  (or  the  value  to  be  received  in  addition  to 


the  sum  assured).”  “  For  many  years  past,”  we  are 
told,  “  the  profits  added  to  the  Company’s  participating 
policies  have  been  at  the  unusually  high  rate  of  jQ 2  on 
each  jQ  1 00  assured  per  annum  and  on  all  previous 
bonuses  not  commuted  ”  ;  which,  in  plain  English  prose, 
means  that  the  Company  has,  at  its  last  two  valuations 
(in  1890  and  1895)  declared  a  compound  reversionary 
bonus  of  2  per  cent  per  annum  on  “  with-profit  ”  policies. 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  rate  is  “unusually  high.” 
Why,  here  is  the  Atlas  Company  charging  higher  pre¬ 
miums  up  to  the  age  of  six-and-thirty,  and  paying  a 
compound  bonus  of  only  28.s\  per  cent  per  annum  ;  and 
even  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund,  which  charges  higher 
premiums  for  all  ages,  can  only  rise  to  34^.  per  cent  ! 
How,  then,  can  the  “intelligent  person”  hesitate  ?  These 
“standards”  of  comparison,  as  the  leaflet  points  out, 
are  both  “simple  and  effective”  ;  so  effective,  indeed, 
that  during  the  year  1894  no  fewer  than  1314  persons 
of  more  or  less  intelligence  took  out  policies  with  the 
Company  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a  million  sterling. 
Here  is  the  prospect  offered  to  endowment  insurers,  with 
whom  in  this  series  of  articles  we  are  especially  con¬ 
cerned  : 
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The  wonder  is  that,  with  Consols  at  106  or  more,  and 
capital  lying  almost  idle  everywhere,  the  doors  of 
No.  126,  Chancery  Lane,  are  not  besieged  by  investors. 
Indeed,  the  “intelligent  person”  is  like  to  lose  his 
intelligence  in  amazement  when  he  looks  still  more 
closely  into  the  figures,  and  finds,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  third  of  the  examples  we  have  given,  he  will  have  to 
pay  ^141  5s.  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  contract, 
and  will  then  be  paid  in  respect  ot  those  five  years  no 
less  than  £  1 77,  besides  having  his  life  insured  mean¬ 
while. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  directors  forget  to 
be  just  to  the  shareholders  before  they  are  generous  to 
the  policyholders,  or  that  they  are  unmindful  of  the 
proverbial  admonition  that  “charity  begins- at  home.” 
On  the  contrary,  in  their  report  they  “  recommend  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  for  the  year  now  current  of  5 s-  6d. 
per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  payable  half-yearly  on 
31  May  and  30  November,  being  at  the  rate  of  45  per 
cent  on  the  paid-up  capital.  In  addition,  the  directors 
recommend  the  declaration  of  a  bonus  ot  is.  per  share 
payable  forthwith.”  And  presently  we  learn  that  “the 
Board  recommend  to  the  shareholders  that  their  remu¬ 
neration  [the  Board’s,  we  presume,  although  the  syntax 
here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  report,  is  slightly  obscure] 
should  be  ^5000  per  annum  free  of  income-tax.” 

The  question  remains,  “  How  is  it  all  to  be  done? 
We  make  bold  to  say  that  no  one  knows  better  than  the 
manager  that  the  answer  is,  “  1 1  is  not  to  be  done  at  all.  ’ 
The  proof  is  not  difficult.  Taking  the  second  of  the  three 
examples  given  above,  the  Company  receives  an  annual 
payment  of  jQ\i  io.r.  for  twenty-five  years.  The  expenses 
of  management  are  fully  13I  per  cent  of  the  premium 
income  :  let  us  put  them  roughly  at  10  per  cent  in  this 
case,  or  ^4  35.  Deducting  also  the  shareholders’ toll  of 
5  per  cent,  or  £2  is.  6 d.,  we  have  a  net  annual  payment 
of  ^35  5s.  6 d.,  which  in  twenty-five  years  is  to  produce 
^1610.  This  would  be  possible  if  there  were  no  deaths, 
and  if  the  money  were  to  accumulate  at  the  rate  of  44 
per  cent  compound  interest  ;  but,  unhappily,  insurers  in 
the  Law  Union  and  Crown  office  are  not  immortal,  and, 
even  if  they  were,  the  average  rate  of  interest  earned  by 
the  Company  is  only  4s.  2d.  per  cent,  so  that  the 
promised  achievement  would  still  be  impossible.  And, 
if  this  is  true  of  the  endowment  insurances,  what  of  the 
ordinary  whole-life  policies,  on  which,  according  to  the 
actuary  of  the  National  Provident  Institution  and  some 
other  authorities,  the  profits  are  less  than  on  endowment 
insurances  ? 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
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that  the  Company  has,  twice  running,  paid  this  excep¬ 
tional  bonus.  Pace  the  manager,  we  venture  to  think 
that  some  little  explanation,  not  to  be  found  in  the  pro¬ 
spectus,  is  needed  to  enable  the  “  intelligent  person  ”  to 
form  a  “  correct  opinion  ”  on  this  point.  Up  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1891,  the  “  Law  Union  ”  and  the  “Crown” 
were  two  separate  offices,  doing  between  them  rather 
more  than  ^"1,100,000  of  new  business  annually.  At 
the  time  of  the  amalgamation  the  “  Crown  ”  was  paying 
but  a  moderate  bonus;  but  the  “Law  Union,”  owing 
principally  to  a  large  amount  of  non-participating  busi¬ 
ness  at  very  high  rates  of  premium,  had,  in  1890, 
declared  a  bonus  33  per  cent  in  excess  of  anything  it 
had  ever  produced  before.  Now,  seeing  that  the  share¬ 
holders’  dividends  vary  directly  as  the  gross  premium 
income,  and  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  bring  in  new 
premiums,  and  therefore  to  increase  the  dividends,  as  the 
declaration  of  a  phenomenal  bonus,  it  was  clearly  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietors  to  close  the  “  Crown”  series 
of  policies,  to  make  the  “  Law  Union  ”  series  the  current 
series,  and  to  advertise  the  exceptional  results  of  1890 
as  if  they  were  always  to  be  expected.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  had  the  further  advantage  that,  as  the  “  Law 
Union  ”  was  the  junior  and  much  the  smaller  office  of 
the  two,  there  was  a  better  chance  of  maintaining  a 
high  rate  of  bonus  at  the  next  valuation.  Accordingly, 
the  existing  “Crown”  policies  were  placed  in  a  class 
apart,  and  all  new  intrants  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  largesses  of  the  “  Law  Union.”  So  far, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  scheme  has  succeeded 
remarkably  well.  The  Company,  it  is  true,  has  been 
compelled  to  reduce  its  extravagant  rates  for  policies 
without  profits,  and  the  days  of  reaping  a  golden  harvest 
from  reversions  are  well-nigh  over  ;  but  it  has  been 
enabled  to  maintain  its  rate  of  bonus,  and  therefore  also 
its  advertisement,  because  the  amount  of  new  business 
which,  but  for  the  amalgamation,  would  have  been 
divided  between  the  “Law  Union”  and  the  “Crown” 
offices,  is  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  old  business 
of  the  “Law  Union”  alone.  Indeed,  half  the  business 
included  in  the  recent  valuation  was  new  business,  and 
the  effect  of  this  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  “Law  Union”  in  1890  distributed  ^108, 187 
among  participating  policies  for  a  million  and  a  half,  the 
“Law  Union  and  Crown”  in  1895  finds  ^130,714 
enough  to  provide  for  a  bonus  at  the  same  rate  on 
policies  for  upwards  of  three  millions.  But  the  policy  of 
trying  to  prove  that  two  and  two  make  five  has  never 
yet  triumphed  in  the  long  run,  and  if  the  directors  desire 
to  avoid  trouble  in  the  future,  we  should  strongly  advise 
the  immediate  revision  of  their  most  recent  prospectus. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  speak  at  any  length 
of  the  “Atlas  ”  office,  which  has  been  established  eighty- 
seven  years  and  deservedly  bears  a  high  reputation. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  effecting  for 
fifteen,  twenty-five,  and  thirty-five  years  an  endowment 
insurance  for  ^1000,  assuming  the  rate  of  bonus  just 
declared  to  be  maintained  : 
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Some  offices,  no  doubt,  offer  better  prospects  for  the 
shorter  terms,  but  the  result  for  a  policy  for  thirty-five 
years  is  about  as  good  as  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  The 
reserves  are  much  stronger  than  those  of  the  “  Law 
Union  and  Crown,”  and  really  deserve  the  credit,  to 
which  that  office  unjustifiably  lays  claim,  of  conforming 
to  the  “  strictest  actuarial  tests  ”  ;  and  the  shareholders, 
as  already  stated,  are  content  with  2  per  cent  of  the 
premiums  instead  of  5  per  cent.  In  short,  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  that  the  bonus  of  the  one  Company 
will  be  maintained,  and  that  that  of  the  other  will  fall  ; 
but  how  the  average  insurer  is  to  discover  this  with 
nothing  but  his  natural  intelligence  and  the  manager  of 
the  “  Law  Union  and  Crown  ”  to  guide  him  is  a  problem 
which  we  must  leave  to  the  intelligence  of  our  readers. 


MONEY  MATTERS. 

Y  far  the  most  important  event  in  the  City  this  week' 
was  the  confirmation  of  the  report,  on  which  we 
commented  in  our  last  number,  of  a  Russian  loan  to- 
China  of  ^ji6,ooo,ooo.  The  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Russian  Government,  with  the  Customs  revenue  of  the 
Treaty  Ports  as  security,  and  it  has  been  taken  up  by' 
financial  houses  of  the  first  rank  in  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its  success. 
Altogether,  Prince  Lobanoff  and  M.  de  Witte  have  wort- 
a  conspicuous  diplomatic  triumph.  They  are  lending 
money  to  China,  virtually  at  the  expense  of  French 
investors,  and  have  thereby  gained  a  position  of  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  Far  East,  the  results  of  which  are  likely  to 
affect  most  seriously  the  interests  of  the  other  European- 
Powers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Russia  wall  seek 
some  territorial  compensation  from  China  in  return  for 
her  judicious  generosity,  and  her  position  as  creditor 
will  give  her  numberless  opportunities  for  pursuing  her 
favourite  policy  of  aggression.  China,  in  fact,  seems- 
about  to  become  the  Turkey  of  the  Far  East. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Settlement  and  the  call  due  on- 
the  United  States  Four  per  Cent  loan  had  no  appreciable 
effect  on  the  Money  Market.  Money  was  in  good1 
demand,  but  the  supply  of  it  was  abundant.  Loans 
were  freely  negotiated  at  ^  per  cent  from  day  to  day,  and1 
at  to  ^  per  cent  for  short  periods.  The  discount 
market  was  quiet,  in  spite  of  fair  business  being  done, 
and  there  was  a  weak  tendency  in  the  rates.  Consols 
declined  to  106A  for  money  and  106^  for  the  account. 
Home  and  Colonial  Corporation  Stocks  were  generally 
strong.  The  Bank  rate  remains  at  2  per  cent. 

Little  business  was  done  on  the  Stock  Exchange- 
during  the  week.  There  is  only  one  failure  to  be  re¬ 
corded,  and  that  of  no  great  importance,  in  the  South 
African  Market.  Owing  to  the  Settlement,  few  fresh- 
transactions  were  entered  into  ;  but  the  markets,  after 
being  dull  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  owing  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Paris  Bourse  and  a  heavy  fall  in  Spanish 
Four  per  Cents,  regained  a  firm  tone  in  most  depart¬ 
ments  because  of  the  recovery  in  Spanish  Stock  and  the 
Foreign  Market  generally.  The  rise  is  attributed  to  the- 
operations  of  French  financiers,  whose  interest  it  is  to- 
keep  the  foreign  markets  firm  in  view  of  the  issue  of  the 
Russo-Chinese  loan  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  This 
loan  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  issued  at  98J.  In  Paris  it  is- 
already  at  2\  premium. 

In  the  Home  Railway  Market  transactions  were  few. 
Early  in  the  week  the  market,  though  inactive,  was 
steady,  chiefly  because  of  the  good  returns  of  the  South- 
Eastern  and  Brighton  Railways  ;  and  there  were  antici¬ 
pations  of  the  other  returns  being  also  very  favourable. 
But  these  anticipations  were  scarcely  realized,  and  the- 
result  was  dullness  of  the  market,  with  a  weak  tendency. 
Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  increases  in  the  weekly' 
receipts  were  :  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ^39,744, 
North-Eastern  ^21,359,  Great  Eastern  £\  1,728,  South- 
Eastern  .£10,897,  London  and  South-Western  £8478, 
Great  Western  £6430,  London  and  Chatham  ^5048, 
London  and  Brighton  £3536.  Midland,  after  last  week’s 
recovery,  again  showed  a  serious  decrease,  £1 1,377  r 
and  London  and  North-Western  £6671. 

American  Railways  fluctuated  strangely  in  the  earlier- 
part  of  the  week,  except  with  regard  to  bonds,  whichi 
were  firm  in  consequence  of  large  dealings.  Later  on- 
a  steadier  tendency  was  perceptible.  The  prospects  of 
American  Railways  seem  good  so  far  as  they  depend 
on  favourable  reports  regarding  the  crops  and  the: 
advices  from  the  manufacturing  districts.  Realizations,, 
too,  have  not  been  numerous. 

The  publication  of  a  good  traffic  return  on  Tuesday 
drove  Canadian  Pacifies  to  54I,  and  to  55^  on  Thursday,, 
whilst  Grand  Trunk  First  and  Second  Preference 
touched  38^,  and  25E  A  bad  traffic  return  and  the 
prospect  of  a  war  of  tariffs  caused  depression  in  Mexican 
Railways.  South  American  Railway  stocks  were  dulfi 
and  irregular. 
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The  fluctuations  of  Spanish  Four  per  Cents  gave  the 
tone  to  the  Foreign  Market.  Business  was  quiet,  and 
early  in  the  week  there  was  a  tendency  to  flatness  in 
the  market  owing  to  continued  French  sales  of  Spanish 
Four  per  Cents.  Subsequently  there  was  a  general 
recovery,  owing  to  repurchases  of  the  Spanish  stock  by 
operators  for  the  fall  ;  but  the  rise  was  only  momentary. 
The  decline  in  the  gold  premium  had  a  favourable  effect 
on  Argentine  Government  loans  and  the  various 
Cedulas.  The  premium  on  the  Chilian  Loan  was  quoted 
at  2.\  on  Thursday. 

The  Settlement  afforded  no  considerable  difficulties  in 
the  South  African  Mining  Market,  and  this,  taken 
together  with  the  publication  of  the  splendid  returns  of 
the  Rand  mines  for  the  month,  gave  an  upward  tendency 
to  prices  in  the  better  class  of  concerns.  Paris  operators, 
too,  have  renewed  buying.  Business  in  the  general 
Mining  Market  has  been  very  restricted,  and  the  tone 
was  weak.  There  were  no  important  movements  in 
•copper  shares.  Silver  was  steady,  at  about  3oid.  per 
ounce. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  telegrams  published 
in  Wednesday’s  Times  that  Lord  Fingall,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  managing  director  of  the  Londonderry 
'Gold  Mine  at  Coolgardie,  has  succeeded  in  striking 
•“  rich  ore,”  a  lode  “  very  rich  in  gold,”  news  of  which 
has  been  expected  with  some  anxiety  by  the  unhappy 
shareholders.  All  praise  is  due  to  the  directors  of  the 
Londonderry  Gold  Mine  for  their  laudable  endeavours  to 
relieve  this  anxiety ;  but  they  could  scarcely  have 
reckoned  on  the  assistance  of  the  “absolutely  un¬ 
biassed  ”  Mr.  Kaufman,  of  the  F.  A.  Thompson  group, 
who  cabled  to  the  West  Australian  Exploring  and 
Finance  Corporation  “in  the  interest  of  Western 
Australia  generally,”  and  presumably  at  the  expense 
•of  the  Corporation  :  “  Driving  south  level  Londonderry 
.at  a  depth  of  100  ft.  the  ore  is  richer  than  ever.”  This 
advice  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  Londonderry 
shares  should  be  left  to  the  holders  of  them. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

MORE  INCANDESCENT  ILLUSIONS. 

The  Netherlands  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company, 

Limited. 

In  criticizing  the  prospectus  of  the  English  Incan¬ 
descent  Gas  Share  Company,  Limited,  in  a  recent  issue, 
we  expressed  some  surprise  that  the  promoters  of  that 
•concern,  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  Limited, 
should,  pending  the  result  of  the  litigation  in  which  they 
•are  engaged  with  the  De  Mare  Incandescent  Gas 
Light  Company,  have  thought  proper  to  launch  still 
another  subsidiary  Company  upon  the  assumption  that 
■they  are  in  possession  of  an  absolute  monopoly  in  regard 
to  incandescent  gas  light  patents.  We  are  now  more 
•surprised  than  interested  to  find  the  prospectus  of  the 
Netherlands  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company — a 
second  offshoot  of  a  too  fruitful  parent.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting 
'in  Holland  the  vaunted  Welsbach  system,  and  the 
shares  of  the  Company  are  offered  to  the  public 
by  Messrs.  F.  C.  Stoop  &  Co.  at  the  now  usual  5 s. 
ipremium.  Without  pausing  to  criticize  this  prospectus 
in  detail,  we  should  like  to  ask  the  Incandescent  Gas 
Light  Company  if  they  propose  to  go  on  in  this  fashion? 
To  promote  a  fresh  Company  once  every  two  or  three 
months  seems  to  us  a  tempting  of  fortune.  Is  it  possible 
that  they  are  anxious  to  get  these  subsidiary  Companies 
floated  before  their  case  with  the  De  Mare  Company  comes 
on  for  hearing  ?  It  must  be  obvious  to  the  least  intelligent 
•that  if  the  De  Mare  Company  succeeds  in  the  action 
which  the  Incandescent  Company  has  brought  against 
•It,  the  latter  must  suffer  to  an  extent  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  estimate.  The  De  Mare  Company  has  a  really 
wonderful  light — that  is  admitted  ;  and  advantages  of 
•economy  and  general  efficiency  are  claimed  for  it  over 
the  products  of  the  Welsbach  patents.  If  the  De  Mare 
people  can  show  that  their  patents  do  not  infringe  those 
of  the  Incandescent  Company,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  In¬ 
candescent  shares  will  fall  heavily.  We  express  no 
•opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  but  we  strongly  advise 
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investors,  as  we  have  advised  them  before,  not  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  shares  of  these  subsidiary  pro¬ 
motions  of  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  until, 
at  all  events,  that  Company  has  fully  established  its  title 
to  the  monopoly  which  it  claims. 

The  Ceylon  Tea  Trust,  Limited. 

There  would  not  appear  to  be  much  in  common  be¬ 
tween  a  Company  of  this  description  and  a  Company 
formed  for  purely  mining  purposes  ;  it  is  a  little  surpris¬ 
ing,  therefore,  to  discover  that  the  Nugget  Exploring 
Company  (the  prospectus  of  which  was  adequately  dealt 
with  in  our  issue  of  16  March)  is  actually  promoting  this 
Ceylon  Tea  Trust  Company  as  well  as  appealing  for 
subscriptions  from  the  public  on  its  behalf.  When  we 
take  into  consideration  the  dubious  prospects  of  that 
Nugget  Exploring  Company  we  should  be  disinclined  to 
regard  favourably  any  project  which  might  suffer  under 
its  commendation  ;  but  the  prospectus  of  the  Ceylon  Tea 
Trust  Company  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  scarcely 
needs  the  hall-mark  of  the  Nugget  Exploring  Company, 
or  the  London  Mining  and  Investment  Corporation 
to  demonstrate  its  disingenuousness.  The  capital 
of  the  Company  is  ^j6o,ooo  in  ten-shilling  shares, 
and  60,000  of  these  shares  are  offered  for  subscrip¬ 
tion.  The  Company  is  not  at  present  in  possession  of 
property  of  any  sort  or  description,  but  the  direction 
“  have  in  view”  the  purchase  of  several  estates,  and  it 
is  said  that  they  have  “  practically  arranged  to  acquire” 
the  Oolapane  Estate — whatever  that  may  be.  The 
prospectus  says  that  this  estate  can  be  acquired  “  on 
terms  most  favourable  to  the  shareholders,”  but  omission 
is  carefully  made  of  all  particulars  of  those  “favourable 
terms.”  In  point  of  fact,  the  alleged  prospect  of  acquir¬ 
ing  this  Oolapane  property  seems  to  be  really  all  that 
this  Nugget-Exploring-Tea-Trust  concern  has  to  go 
upon.  The  waiver  clause  is  in  itself  complete  enough 
to  constitute  a  warning. 

The  Cigar-Making  Machine  Company,  Limited. 

It  is  some  time  now  since  investors  had  before  them 
a  Company  which  claimed  that  it  would  effect  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  any  particular  industry,  and  that  is  what  the 
Cigar-Making  Machine  Company,  Limited,  says  it  is 
going  to  do  with  the  cigar  industry.  To  be  perfectly 
frank,  the  revolutionizing  Companies  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
done  good  to  anybody  but  their  promoters — and  what  a 
ghastly  record  of  their  failures  one  can,  almost  without 
effort,  call  to  mind  !  There  was  Water  Gas,  the  Lino¬ 
type,  the  Glass  Bottle  Industries,  the  Hansard  Union,  the 
Bread  Union,  the  China  Clay  Union,  the  Sardine  Union, 
the  Automatic  Photograph  Machine,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Scarcely  a  solitary  “industry”  but  has  at  one  time  or 
another  fallen  victim  to  the  industrious  Company-pro¬ 
moter.  But  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  judge  this, 
the  latest,  revolutionizer  by  its  predecessors  ;  let  us  look 
at  the  prospectus.  The  capital  is  ^jioo.ooo  in  shares  of 
£1  each,  52,000  of  which  are  offered  for  subscription 
at  a  premium  of  5 s.  per  share.  The  Company  is  formed  to 
acquire  the  letters  patent  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
of  a  cigar-making  machine,  the  property  of  a  Belgian 
Company  which  has  been  in  existence  one  year.  It  is 
stated  that  this  Belgian  Company  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  its  operations,  but  the  prospectus  gives  no  details 
or  even  particulars  in  regard  to  its  trading.  At  the  head 
of  the  prospectus  the  following  information  is  given  : 
“A  Belgian  banker  writes  that  on  4  June,  1895,  at  the 
weekly  public  sales  on  the  Brussels  Stock  Exchange 
(Bourse),  the  Belgian  Company’s  shares  of  the  nominal 
value  of  500  f.  {£20)  each,  were  sold  at  1,450  f. 
(^58)  each.”  This,  we  suppose,  is  the  excuse  for 
the  premium  of  5s.  per  share  ;  but  why  not  give 
that  Belgian  banker’s  name,  and  make  him  famous  ? 
None  of  the  directors  have  any  knowledge  of,  or 
connection  with,  the  cigar  or  tobacco  trades  ;  there  is 
no  expert  opinion  printed  in  the  prospectus  in  regard  to 
the  machine,  and  no  less  than  ^j6o,ooo  has  to  be  paid 
for  the  patent  rights.  Moreover,  the  prospectus  gives  no 
information  as  to  where  it  is  possible  to  inspect  the  machine, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  promoters 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  inspected.  On  the  whole  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  Cigar-making  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  will  not  be  very  successful. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  MILLIONAIRE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Upper  Edmonton,  8  June,  1895. 

IR, — I  am  rejoiced  to  see  the  first  two-thirds  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Smart’s  article  under  the  above  title  in  your 
issue  of  to-day,  because  he  puts  in  print  ideas  that  I  had 
formed  for  myself  two  years  ago. 

It  is  quite  true,  and  yet  frequently  forgotten,  that 
the  cost  of  a  man  to  the  race  is  only  the  value  of  the 
things  that  he  personally  consumes.  For  a  labouring 
man  this  sum  is  between  £7  and  £10  a  year,  for  a 
rich  man  it  is  from  £20  to  £*\o. 

The  newspaper  that  first  recognizes  and  teaches  this 
truth  and  the  consequences  that  follow  from  it  will  lead 
all  the  worthy  public  opinion  of  the  next  thirty  years.. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  Mr.  Smart’s  article  contains 
the  very  kernel  of  socio-economic  truth,  but  the  latter 
third  shows  that  he  is  not  yet  quite  freed  from  prejudice. 
He  condemns  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  building  an  enormously 
expensive  house.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  praise  the  mil¬ 
lionaire,  because  the  work  of  building  it  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  talent  that  would  else  have  had  to  lie  latent,  to 
the  great  distress  of  its  possessors. 

The  real  object  of  civilization  is  the  encouragement  of 
tale?it.  One  man,  A,  may  spend,  say,  _£ioo,ooo  in  erect¬ 
ing  a  hundred  ordinary  semi-detached  suburban  villas, 
giving  houseroom  to  a  hundred  families,  but  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  work  only  gives  employment  to  ordinary 
people  at  ordinary  labour  for  ordinary  bread  and  butter. 

Another  man,  B,  spends  the  ^jioo,ooo  on  a  single 
house,  but  that  house  is  a  palace.  Its  designing  and 
building  gave  congenial  work  to  scores  of  talented 
brothers,  cousins,  and  uncles  of  the  humdrum  toileis 
employed  by  A. 

The  civilization  that  condemned  a  born  sculptor  to 
spend  his  days  as  an  ordinary  stonemason  would 
condemn  itself,  and  so  on  with  all  the  other  arts.. 

Great  centres  of  expenditure  are  as  needful  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  as  beneficial  as  great  centres  of  production. 
Hoping  that  you  will  find  room  for  this  in  your  columns, 
— I  am,  yours  truly,  Wm.  Muir. 

THE  POET  AS  THEOLOGIAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lymington,  Hants,  8  June. 

Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  considerate  and 
therefore  flattering  article  in  the  Saturday  Review.  I 
have  only  to  complain  that  the  writer  puts  me  on  the 
side  of  the  Priests  instead  of  the  Prophets,  whereas  my 
sympathies  are,  and  always  have  been,  quite  the  other 
way.  —  I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly,  Coventry  Patmore. 

“WE  DO  ALL  PRAY  FOR  MERCY.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  10  June,  1895. 

Sir, — I  haveread  the  statement  you  refer  to  in  your  last 
impression  regarding  the  two  reviews  published  in  the 
Saturday  of  Mr.  Lazarus’  book.  Your  comment  upon  it 
is  :  “  Mr.  Lazarus  falsifies  the  first  notice  by  partial  quo¬ 
tation  and  by  absolute  misquotation.”  You  further  say 
that  he  attempts  to  bring  out  a  contrast  between  the 
two  notices  “  by  picking  out  a  part  of  a  sentence  in  the 
first  review  which  misrepresents  the  whole  notice.”  Do 
you  not  think  that  a  quotation  or  two  from  the  original 
review  would  make  things  clearer? — Yours  faithfully, 

A  Constant  Reader. 

[The  first  notice  was  as  condemnatory  as  the  second. 
Here  is  a  fair  excerpt  from  it  that  Mr.  Lazarus  has  taken 
good  care  not  to  quote:  “The  plan  of  the  book  is 
extremely  tortuous  and  involved.  Indeed,  we  have 
never  wrestled  with  a  more  unreadable  book,”  and  so 
forth.  Months  after  this  review  had  appeared  a  second 
copy  of  the  book  was  sent  to  us.  We  overlooked  the 
first  notice,  and  had  it  reviewed  for  the  second  time. 
Both  reviewers  condemned  the  book,  and  both  were  in¬ 
dependent  judges. — Ed.  .S’.  R.\ 


REVIEWS. 

JOHN  RUSSELL  COLVIN. 

“  Rulers  of  India.  John  Russell  Colvin,  the  last  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  of  the  North-West  under  the 
Company.”  By  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  V.C.S.I., 
K.C.M.G.,  C.I.E.,  lately  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  North-Western  Provinces.  Oxford  :  Clarendon 
Press.  189s. 

IR  AUCKLAND  COLVIN’S  contribution  to  the 
excellent  series,  of  which  it  forms  the  concluding 
volume,  is  none  the  less  interesting  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  it  is  avowedly  an  apology.  Every  one  must 
sympathize  with  the  loyal  efforts  of  a  son  to  rescue  his 
father’s  memory  from  undeserved  disparagement.  Sir 
Auckland’s  object  in  the  present  volume  is  to  clear  away 
certain  impressions,  which,  owing  to  the  accidents  of 
official  life,  or  the  unfairness  of  historians,  have  sunk  into 
the  public  mind  with  regard  to  his  father’s  Indian  career, 
and  which  are  not,  he  considers,  justified  by  the  real 
facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  John  Russell  Colvin  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  intimately  connected  with  twro  episodes 
in  Anglo-Indian  history  which  Englishmen  cannot  recall 
without  regret.  He  was  private  secretary  to  Lord 
Auckland  when  the  ill-fated  project  of  replacing  Dost 
Mahomed  on  the  throne  of  Cabul  by  an  incapable  pre- 
tenderwas  preparingthe  way  for  thegreatest  disaster  that 
English  arms  have  ever  encountered  in  the  East  ;  and  he 
was  in  command  of  the  North-West  Provinces  when,  in 
1857,  the  total  unpreparedness  of  the  ruling  power  to 
meet  a  sudden  outbreak  resulted  in  a  wholesale  adminis¬ 
trative  collapse  and  the  paralysis,  for  the  time  being,  cf 
all  authority.  He  died,  absolutely  broken  down  by  the 
strain  of  his  position,  a  few  days  before  the  fall  of  Delhi, 
and,  accordingly,  shared  in  none  of  the  triumphs  with 
which  British  courage  and  persistence  were  ultimately 
rewarded.  The  stigma  of  non-success  has  remained 
upon  his  reputation,  and  his  son — himself  an  Indian 
official  of  exceptional  ability  and  distinction — has  felt  a 
natural  and  laudable  desire  to  remove  it.  Sir  Auckland 
has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  access  to  several  new 
and  important  sources  of  authoritative  information.. 
Lord  Auckland’s  Minutes  and  Letters,  in  forty-four  large 
manuscript  volumes,  have  been  discovered.  The  India 
Office  has  contributed  several  despatches  of  the  Secret 
Committee  of  the  East  India  Company,  not  previously 
published,  and,  though  most  of  Mr.  Colvin’s  own  papers 
perished  in  the  Mutiny,  his  diary  for  the  years  during 
which  he  was  private  secretary  survives  and  contains 
many  valuable  extracts  from  contemporary  letters. 
These  materials  have  been  skilfully  and  conscientiously 
employed,  and  if  the  author  has  not,  in  our  opinion, 
altogether  achieved  his  aim,  his  failure  must  be  held  to 
arise  rather  from  the  intangible  character  of  the  charges 
which  he  had  to  meet  than  from  the  weakness  of  his 

cause  or  any  lack  of  judicious  advocacy  on  his  own  part. _ 

As  to  a  large  portion  of  the  story  no  difference  of 
opinion  exists.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  Mr.  John 
Colvin  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  justly  honoured 
class  of  officials,  and  in  every  grade  of  the  service 
attained  well  merited  distinction.  He  left  Haileybury 
loaded  with  honours,  and  never  lost  his  college  tastes. 

He  loved  good  books  and  good  talk,  was  one  of  the  in¬ 
timate  associates  whom  Macaulay  loved  to  gather  about 
his  breakfast-table,  and  was  a  leading  spirit  among  the 
most  advanced  and  liberal-minded  advocates  of  improve¬ 
ment  at  a  period  when  improvement  was  marching  very 
fast  indeed.  On  his  aid  Macaulay  relied  in  the  famous- 
controversy  which  ended  in  public  education  being  based 
on  European,  as  opposed  to  Oriental,  studies.  The 
revenue  policy,  inaugurated  by  Mr.  Colvin  in  Hyderabad, 
which  substituted  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  village 
community  for  the  sole  liability  of  the  individual  tax¬ 
payer,  was  recognized  as  an  important  discovery  and 
speedily  adopted  in  Upper  India.  In  later  years  his 
zeal  and  acumen  did  much  to  raise  the  Company’s  Chief 
Appellate  Court,  on  the  Bench  of  which  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  placed  him,  from  the  disrepute  into  which  it  had 
sunk  ;  and  when  the  Mutiny  burst,  it  found  him  deeply 
immersed,  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  in  the  multifarious  schemes  of  improvement 
for  which  his  position  gave  scope,  and  which,  as  developed 
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by  Mr.  Colvin’s  successors— among  them,  notably,  the 
author  of  the  work  now  under  review — have  placed  that 
province  among  the  most  prosperous  and  best  adminis¬ 
tered  portions  of  British  India.  His  reputation,  with 
the  two  exceptions  above-mentioned,  ranks  with  the 
fairest  and  best  in  the  long  list  of  distinguished  Indian 
civilians.  What  is  to  be  said,  then,  of  those  instances  in 
which  he  is  alleged  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  standard 
of  excellence  ? 

The  first  charge  we  understand  to  be  that  Lord 
Auckland,  having  left  his  Council  behind  him  at  Calcutta, 
was  largely  influenced  by  the  three  secretaries  who 
attended  him,  Macnaghten,  Colvin,  and  Torrens  :  that 
they  were  the  real  authors  of  the  policy  of  a  forcible 
intervention  in  Cabul,  and  must  be  held  responsible  for 
the  disaster  which  it  entailed.  This  view,  which  has  the 
high  sanction  of  Sir  John  Kaye,  is,  according  to  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin,  disproved  by  official  documents  now 
available,  showing  the  instructions  under  which  Lord 
Auckland  acted,  the  measures  indicated  for  his  adoption, 
and  the  source  from  which  they  emanated — viz.  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  London.  The 
policy  of  1838  was,  he  contends,  not  that  of  Lord  Auck¬ 
land’s  Indian  subordinates  but  of  his  English  masters. 
In  support  of  this  contention  the  author  gives  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
critical  position  with  which  Lord  Auckland  found  himself 
confronted  in  1838.  The  difficulty  was  one  of  old 
standing.  As  far  back  as  1809  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  alarmed  at  Napoleon’s  programme  of  Asiatic 
conquest,  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  Persia 
for  mutual  assistance  against  an  invading  enemy. 
A  more  definite  treaty  to  the  same  effect  had  been 
signed  in  1814:  but  Russian  aggression  against 
Persia  had  been  vigorous  and  persistent ;  province 
after  province  had  been  torn  from  her,  and  in  1834 
the  ascendency  of  St.  Petersburg  at  the  court  of  Teheran 
was  complete,  and  the  Persian  sovereign,  a  mere  Russian 
tool,  was  threatening  Herat.  At  Cabul,  Dost  Mahomed, 
having  ousted  the  rival  branch  of  the  sovereign  family, 
was  planning  the  recovery  of  Peshawur,  which  the  Sikhs 
had  seized.  Shah  Shuja,  the  dethroned  sovereign,  was 
watching  his  chances  on  the  frontier.  His  nephew  held 
a  precarious  chiefship  at  Herat.  Runjit  Singh,  whose 
formidable  army  was  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his  English 
neighbours,  was  bent  on  despoiling  the  Amirs  of  Sindh. 
In  1836  Lord  Auckland  had  received  a  despatch,  in 
which  the  Board  of  Control  discussed  the  situation,  " 
indicated  the  necessity  of  a  closer  observation  of  t/ne 
affairs  of  Cabul,  and  the  possibility  that  “  active  interfer¬ 
ence  might  become  necessary,  either  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  Persian  influence  in  that  quarter,  or  to  raise 
a  timely  barrier  against  the  impending  encroachments 
of  Russian  influence.”  We  must  not  attempt  to  follow 
Sir  A.  Colvin  through  his  account  of  Lord  Auckland’s 
endeavours  to  carry  out  the  policy  thus  enjoined. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  completely  unsuccessful. 
When,  two  years  later,  hr  reviewed  the  position,  he 
admitted  that  everything  had  in  the  meantime  gone 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  British  envoy  had  quitted 
Cabul,  leaving  a  Russian  envoy  in  possession.  The 
efforts  of  English  diplomacy  to  secure  influence  at 
Teheran  had  proved  abortive.  The  project  of  replacing 
the  Persian  treaty  of  1814  by  a  cordon  of  friendly  States 
had  utterly  collapsed.  Persia,  with  the  connivance  of 
Russia,  was  menacing  Herat  ;  Dost  Mahomed  was 
longing  to  make  a  dash  at  Peshawur  ;  Shah  Shuja  was 
awaiting  the  moment  forre-establishing  himself  in  Cabul; 
Runjit  Singh  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  using  his 
formidable  army  for  purposes  of  aggression  in  Sindh.  No 
course,  Lord  Auckland  considered,  was  open  to  him 
but  to  unite  with  Runjit  Singh  in  supporting  Shah 
Shuja.  We  know  the  result  of  that  determination.  We 
know,  too,  some  of  the  causes  of  its  failure,  foremost 
among  them  the  circumstance'that  Shah  Shuja  was,  con¬ 
trary  to  official  belief,  a  powerless  creature,  utterly  unfit 
for  the  daring  task  to  which  he  was  committed.  Whether 
the  whole  policy  was  misconceived  or  whether  it  might 
not  at  some  later  stage  have  been  retrieved  by  more 
judicious  arrangements  are  points  which  we  will  not 
now  discuss.  It  ended  in  a  dismal  catastrophe,  and  we 
cannot  see  that  any  argument,  which  Sir  Auckland  Colvin 
adduces,  can  serve  to  remove  the  stigma  which  such  a 
failure  attaches  to  Lord  Auckland’s  reputation  as  a 


statesman.  The  English  Government,  no  doubt,  con¬ 
curred  in  a  policy  which  was  the  natural  outcome  of 
their  own  instructions.  But  the  responsibility  for  the 
misfortune  must  primarily  rest  on  the  Governor-General, 
with  whom  the  decision  rested,  and,  so  far  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  can  be  held  responsible  for  his  superior’s  acts, 
upon  his  official  advisers.  Sir  Auckland  adduces  much 
evidence  of  the  close  intimacy  which  existed  between 
Lord  Auckland  and  his  secretaries,  especially  Mr.  Colvin  ; 
and  there  is  accordingly  more  than  ordinarily  strong- 
reason  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Colvin’s  advice  was 
among  the  determining  forces  which  influenced  his 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  Colvin  was  equally  unfortunate  in  his  connection 
with  the  Mutiny.  He  was  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
storm,  and  nowhere  was  the  British  Administration  less 
prepared  for  the  strain  of  a  great  emergency.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  European  troops  to  native,  which  in  the 
Punjab  was  1  to  3,  stood  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
at  i  to  10,  and  in  Oudh  at  1  to  11.  He  was  surrounded 
by  a  population  which  was  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the 
mutineers  ;  it  was  the  recruiting  ground  of  the  rebellious 
Sepoy  ;  he  had  but  a  handful  of  troops  to  oppose  to 
some  42,000  mutineers.  The  Europeans  at  Agra  were 
frightened  and  angry,  and  spoke  and  acted  as  men  will 
whose  wives  and  children  are  in  jeopardy.  Mr.  Colvin 
did  his  best,  struggled  manfully  against  overwhelming 
difficulties,  held  the  rudder  literally  with  a  dying  hand, 
and  succumbed  at  the  very  moment  when  the  fall  of 
Delhi  altered  the  whole  complexion  of  the  struggle  and 
made  the  task  of  the  British  comparatively  light.  Hfj 
had  the  misfortune,  too,  shortly  before  his  death,  tf 
issue  a  proclamation  which,  from  an  accidental  error  if 
its  English  wording,  seemed  open  to  serious  objection 
was  howled  at  by  the  European  community,  and  cenl 
sured  and  rescinded  by  Lord  Canning.  “  There  gre\« 
with  the  years,”  says  his  biographer,  “round  his  nairj 
a  legend  of  some  want  of  vigour  in  meeting  the 
crisis  of  1857.”  Sir  Auckland  Colvin’s  narratj^ 
us  rather  with  the  impression  of  a  loyal, 
and  courageous  gentleman,  standing  fiy 
which  he  felt  to  be  overwhelming, 
hours  of  his  life  to  the  service  of  ^ 
emergency.  For  such^gjg_ 
may,  history  wjjj-reserve  an  hon^ 


APTAIN  MELLISS  would  have  added  to  the  interest 
of  his  account  of  a  recent  shooting  expedition  in 
Somaliland,  as  well  as  the  practical  usefulness  for  sports¬ 
men,  had  he  provided  a  map,  which  could  have  been 
very  easily  formed  by  any  skilled  cartographer  from  the 
notes  of  marches  and  encampments  which  are  recorded 
clearly  enough,  though  they  occupy  no  great  space  in 
his  book.  From  Zaila,  where  he  had  done  five  months’ 
pleasant  exile  some  half  dozen  years  before,  “  pig¬ 
sticking  ”  the  wart-hog  over  a  grass  country  favourable 
for  that  amusement,  he  went  on  to  Berbera,  whence, 
after  two  days’  preparations,  he  set  out  with  a  kafila  or 
caravan  of  ten  camels,  twelve  Somalis,  and  two  donkeys. 
A  two  months’  supply  of  provisions  and  an  Abyssinian 
pony  completed  the  equipment.  His  destination  was 
the  Haud,  a  waterless  plateau  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant  in  the  interior. 

After  the  maritime  plain  had  been  left  behind,  during 
the  third  day’s  march,  the  caravan  entered  a  well-wooded 
country,  where  in  the  numerous  wadis,  mimosa  tree  and 
date  palm  were  festooned  with  luxuriant  growth  of 
creepers,  while  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  filled  the  jungle 
with  life.  Captain  Melliss  used  to  start  with  his  caravan 
at  earliest  dawn  before  the  moonlight  or  starlight  had 
yielded  to  the  light  of  day.  The  cool  of  dawn  and  again 
the  quiet  and  cool  evening  were  pleasant  enough,  but  the 
burning  heat  of  daytime  was  trying,  especially  as  forced 
marches  had  to  be  made,  and  bustards  and  other  game 
shot  for  the  pot.  The  game  along  the  route  chiefly 
consisted  of  gazelle  (gerenook,  awal,  and  dhero),  with 
little  sand  antelopes,  guinea-fowl,  and  bustards,  while 
at  night  jackal  and  hyrnna  serenaded  the  camp.  At  last 
the  Haud  was  reached,  and  plenty  of  larger  game,  oryx 
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and  hartebeest,  supplied  the  camp  with  meat,  and  the 
spoor  of  lions  began  to  be  iound.  A  Somali  soon 
brought  news  of  the  brutes  themselves,  and  after  a  fast 
ride,  Captain  Melliss  found  himself  for  the  first  time  in 
the  presence  of  two  full-grown  lions. 

“The  absolute  bliss  of  that  moment  is,  of  course, 
indescribable.  Here  I  had  two  lions,  actually  waiting 
for  me,  all  to  myself,  a  vast  plain  on  all  sides,  clear  of 
jungle  as  a  lawn,  not  another  bush  even  in  sight.  I  was 
going  to  get  them — or  they  get  me — that  was  the  only 
uncertainty  in  the  whole  thing.”  Thus  Captain  Melliss 
describes  what  he  considers  a  perfect  situation  ;  and, 
no  doubt,  while  the  freshness  of  novelty  invested  them 
with  its  glamour,  such  experiences  must  have  been  all 
that  he  tells  us  to  one  in  whom  that  persistently 
developed  ancestral  instinct,  the  love  of  sport,  is 
evidently  found  in  its  utmost  intensity.  Captain  Melliss 
is,  indeed,  more  proficient  with  the  rifle  than  the  pen, 
but  the  simplicity  or  crudeness  of  his  writing  is  not 
without  its  merit,  producing,  as  it  does,  the  impression 
of  veracity,  of  mere  accurate  reporting  without  the 
slightest  striving  after  effect.  One  of  his  two  first  lions 
was  black-maned — a  rich  black  on  the  shoulders,  with 
bright  deep  yellow  on  the  head  and  cheeks” — the  other 
had  a  rich  brown  mane  with  a  shade  of  red  in  it.  What 
struck  Captain  Melliss  particularly  on  first  seeing  a  lion 
in  the  wild  state  was  that  its  loins  and  hindquarters  had 
a  proportional  appearance  of  power  with  the  rest  of  its 
body  ;  for  there  was  none  of  the  slack,  weedy  appearance 
behind  that  is  so  noticeable  in  the  caged  lion.  The  lions 
Vvere  quickly  skinned,  and  the  skins,  with  the  great  heads 
^.nd  paws  intact,  tied  behind  a  couple  of  horsemen.  A 
pan  may  be  permitted  to  break  into  rhapsody  over  his 
_irst  day’s  lion  shooting,  and  our  author  does  so  without 
Jhesitation  or  apology.  “What  a  ride  back  was  that 
rover  the  breezy  rolling  ban!  I  shall  never  forget  the 
easure  of  it.  What  a  paradise  the  country  seemed  as 
gs  wandered  from  the  two  great  heads  at  the 
the  wild  herds  scattered  over  the  plain  ! 
Too,  rejoiced.  Men,  women,  and  children 
Rieir  zarebas  to  gaze  at  and  touch  the 
as  the  Jewish  women  receiving 
slaying  of  Goliath, 
jgs^  cJptaiTT "Melliss  and  his  two 
_..ce  into  the  jungfej' which  was  full 
\vas  the  lion’s  great  pawmanc  broadly 
^^_^oft  earth  that  sent  a  thrill  through  one  .' 
WKTthnt  the  spirit  of  the  jungle  took  its  strongest 

It  was  after  a  very  bad  day’s  work,  in  which  several 
antelopes  were  wounded  but  nothing  brought  to  bag, 
that  there  commenced  a  run  of  luck  with  lions  that  may 
be  fairly  described  as  extraordinary.  To  begin  with,  two 
little  lion  cubs  were  captured  and  kept  in  the  camp  after 
the  lioness  had  been  shot,  and,  after  waiting  unsuccess¬ 
fully  a  few  days  for  the  lion,  Captain  Melliss  moved  to 
a  jungle  not  far  from  the  mountains,  a  spot  where  he 
remained  the  rest  of  his  leave.  The  first  thing  the  party 
came  upon,  as  they  rode  into  this  jungle,  were  two 
lionesses  and  two  cubs.  The  lionesses  were  brought  to 
bay  and  shot,  one  of  them  charging  to  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  sportsman,  and  after  a  struggle  the  savage 
young  cubs,  much  older  and  larger  than  the  first 
captured,  were  mastered.  One  of  them  survived,  but 
•could  not  be  approached  until  the  little  cubs  first  taken 
were  brought  to  her,  when  the  three  became  a  happy 
family,  comparatively  tame  and  manageable.  Four  lions 
out  of  five  fell  in  the  next  good  day  s  spoit,  and  then 
came  a  red-letter  day,  in  the  last  hours  of  which  he 
bagged  five  lionesses,  though,  being  dead  beat,  he  shot 
•so  badly  at  the  fourth  lioness  that  she  very  nearly  caught 
him.  The  most  exciting  form  of  the  sport,  However, 
was  not  to  ride  up  on  foot  to  lions  and  dismount  to 
■shoot,  as  Captain  Melliss  usually  did,  but  was  to 
track  a  lion’s  spoor  and  follow  him  up  on  foot  into 
the  thick  jungle,  an  exciting  experience  which  our 
author  several  times  enjoyed  with  the  keenest  apprecia¬ 
tion.  ...  , 

What  will  strike  the  sporting  reader  most  in  this  record 
of  lion-killing  extraordinary,  is  the  ease  with  which  one  or 
two  well-directed  shots  killed  or  disabled  this  formidable 
wild  beast  ;  but  the  fact  is  the  lion,  however  great  his 
strength,  is  a  soft  animal,  and  Captain  Melliss  used  a 
Magnum  500  Express  of  Tolleys,  firing  six  drams  of 
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powder  and  pure  lead  solid  bullets,  a  far  heavier  battery 
than  Mr.  Selous  considers  necessary  for  lions.  The  pig¬ 
sticking  adventures  are  less  interesting,  though  the  hand- 
to-hand  fight  with  a  great  boar,  when  Captain  Melliss 
had  to  go  in  on  foot  into  the  thick  jungle,  recalls  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  fine  description  in  “Atalanta”  of  the  slaying 
of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
how  the  plain  record  of  the  sportsman  literally  corrobo¬ 
rates  the  vivid  picture  of  the  poet’s  imagination.  The 
illustrations  are  mostly  from  photographs  made  by  the 
author,  and  as  far  as  they  go  are  an  excellent  supplement 
to  the  letterpress.  The  frontispiece,  however,  seems  to 
be  a  work  of  fancy,  and  therefore  compares  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  the  plain  workmanlike  character  of  the  other 
illustrations,  and,  indeed,  of  the  book  itself  in  general. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

“  A  New  Variorum  Edition  of  Shakespeare.”  Edited 
by  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Vol.  X.  “A  Mid- 
sommer  Nights  Dream.”  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  1895. 

THE  grace  before  meat,  which  Charles  Lamb  thought 
it  becoming  to  say  on  opening  a  good  book,  can 
be  trustfully  pronounced  when  a  new  volume  of  Mr. 
Furness’s  “  Shakespeare”  is  placed  before  the  student, 
and  even  while  the  cover  is  still  unraised — “  For  what 
we  are  about  to  receive,  make  us  truly  thankful.  We 
are  given  the  good  gifts  of  accurate  scholarship,,  wide 
research,  sound  judgment,  and  these  without  editorial 
arrogance,  or  egotism,  or  spleen.  Mr.  Furness’s  nearest 
approach  to  severity  is  an  amused  smile  at  critical  inepti¬ 
tude  or  conjectural  absurdity.  “  Where  is  Demetrius  ?  ” 
cries  Lysander  in  his  passion  : 

“  Oh,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword.” 

The  editor  cannot  forbear  the  pleasure  of  quoting  a  wise 
German,  Tiessen,  in  whose  sleek,  smooth  head,  Titania 
might  have  loved  to  stick  musk  roses  :  “We  would  be 
grateful  to  editors  if  they  would  only  tell  us  why  the 
‘  name  ’  of  Demetrius  should  be  thus  referred  to.  Is 
there  a  covert  reference  to  demit — i.e.  to  humble,  to 
subject,  or  to  meat  which  is  stuck  on  a  spit?”  As  weary 
examiners,  by  the  time  they  have  reached  the  rune 
hundredth  paper,  lose  a  relish  for  the  plums  of  inspired 
ignorance,  Mr.  Furness  might  have  forgotten  how  to 
simile.  But  with  an  air  of  sadness,  he  is  exhilarated  by 
Tiiessen’s  profundity,  adding  his  own  comment  De- 
meat-rius,  I  suppose.  This  insight  of  the  way  in  which 
a  learned  German  reads  his  Shakespeare  would  be 
interesting  if  it  were  not  so  depressing.”  In  his 
“Hamlet”  he  cites  Leo’s  reformation  of  the  line  “A 
very,  very— pajock.”  Hamlet,  according  to  thatingenious 
critic,  says  “A  veiy,  very—,”  and  then  hems  “  m  a 
rather  characteristic  wa/”  ;  the  word  “pajock  is  clearly 
an  error  for  the  intended  stage  direction  “hiccups. 
Mr.  Furness  asks  the  natural  question,  “Can  this  be  ^ 
surpassed  ?  ”  We  are  not  sure  that  the  mild  orb  of  Leo 
does  not  wane  before  the  fiery  splendour  of  Tiessen, 
with  his  De-meat-rius  on  the  spit.  But  each  is  learned, 
each  painful  (in  the  old  and  modern  meanings  of  that 
word),  and  each  “  A  very,  very—  ”  German  improver  of 

our  poor  English.  .  ,  , 

After  five  volumes  of  his  Variorum  edition  had 
appeared,  Mr.  Furness  altered  his  plan  ;  he  ceased  to 
form  a  text  of  his  own,  reprinted  from  the  First  Folio 
with  all  its  errors,  and  threw  upon  the  student  the  task 
of  constructing  a  better  text  than  that  of  1623.  We 
regret  his  decision.  No  one  who  seriously  cares  for 
Shakespeare  can  find  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a  fac¬ 
simile  of  the  First  Folio  ;  in  the  case  of  certain  plays 
the  earlier  quartos  are  no  less  important.  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  in  a  thousand  instances  any  good  modern 
text  comes  nearer  to  what  Shakespeare  wrote  than  does 
the  careless  handiwork  of  Heminge  and  Condell.  We 
want  to  have  before  our  eyes  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 
not  the  blunders  of  a  compositor,  and  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  less  of  Shakespeare  in  the  text  which  Mr.  tur- 
ness  now  prints  than  in  the  text  which  a.  critic  as 
judicious  and  as  conservative  as  his  present  editor  coul 
himself  exhibit.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  Mr.  Furness 
has  to  add  from  the  quartos  a  line  which  dropped  out 
when  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ”  was  reprinted 
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for  the  Folio.  “  Who  am  I,”  asks  the  most  modest  of 
scholars,  “  that  I  should  thrust  myself  in  between  the 
student  and  the  text,  as  though  in  me  resided  the  power 
to  restore  Shakespeare’s  own  words?”  But  the  truth 
is  that  he  thrusts  the  compositors  of  1623  between  us 
and  Shakespeare  ;  they  were  not  sacred  persons, .  nor  is 
their  work  of  sacrosanct  authority.  By  a  comparison  of 
all  the  original  sources  and  a  cautious  use  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  editors  from  Rowe  to  the  present  time,  we 
can  at  least  approximate  to  Shakespeare’s  words. 
With  the  best  modern  text  and  separate  reprints  of 
Folio  and  Quarto,  the  student  has  the  beginning  and  the 
end  in  view,  and  he  can  work  backwards  or  forwards  at 
his  pleasure.  But  it  is  surely  best  to  start  from  what  the 
poet  wrote,  and  if  the  editors  have  not  helped  us  to  dis¬ 
cover  this,  where  is  the  justification  of  the  weary  task  of 
collation  and  commentatorship  ? 

Mr.  Furness  is  little  interested  in  ascertaining  the  dates 
of  the  composition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  while  he 
dutifully  supplies  all  the  materials  for  forming  an  opinion. 
To  ascertain  the  chronology  of  the  plays  seems  to  him 
only  a  matter  of  curious  speculation,  of  no  importance 
except  in  relation  to  Shakespeare’s  biography  ;  the  dates 
“  have  as  much  relevancy  to  the  plays  themselves  as  has 
a  chemical  analysis  of  the  paper  of  the  Folio  or  of  the  ink 
of  the  Quartos.”  Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  protest  against 
this  heresy.  Each  individual  work  of  art  may  indeed 
stand  isolated,  and  possess  a  beauty  and  a  meaning  of 
its  own  ;  but  it  is  also  a  member  of  a  group,  it  is  one  of 
a  community  ;  certain  lines  of  force  run  through  it  and 
beyond  it,  and  these  are  a  portion  of  its  being.  “  There 
were  four  apples  on  a  bough  ”  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poem 
of  August.  Would  the  bough  be  quite  the  same  if  three 
of  the  apples  were  plucked  away  ?  or  would  the  remain¬ 
ing  apple  appear  quite  the  same  ?  So,  if  we  pluck  away 
the  “Winter’s  Tale  ”  and  “Cymbeline  ”  and  “  Pericles,” 
does  “The  Tempest”  remain  exactly  what  it  was? 
Certainly  the  romantic  bough  is  no  longer  what  it  had 
been  with  its  wealth  of  fraternal  fruit — 

“  Gold  stained  on  red  that  all  might  see 
The  sweet  blood  filled  them  to  the  core  ” — 
and  this  is  not  merely  a  piece  of  the  tree’s  biography  ; 
it  is  part  of  the  tree’s  opulence  of  beauty. 

On  the  difficult  question  of  the  duration  of  the  action 
in  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  Mr.  Furness  has 
much  to  say,  and  says  it  happily.  “  In  ‘  Othello  ’  many 
days  are  compressed  into  thirty-six  hours  ;  in  ‘  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  ’  three  hours  are  made  equivalent 
to  three  months.”  Here  at  the  opening  of  the  play  the 
May-day  wedding  of  Theseus  and  Hippolita  is  four  days 
distant ;  but  somehow  the  time  has  passed  as  in  a  dream 
before  we  are  aware,  and  no  calendar,  unless  it  be 
Bottom’s,  can  explain  the  facts.  Shakespeare,  according 
to  Mr.  Furness,  has  fallen  into  no  undesigned  error,  but 
has  cheated  our  sense  of  time  ;  he  has  wound  up  his  two 
clocks,  the  one  retarding,  the  other  accelerating  ;  and 
we  are  in  the  realm  of  faery,  where  hours  and  days  are 
and  are  not.  In  the  instance  of  “  Othello,”  and  in  that 
of  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  the  use  of  some  such 
device  is  obvious  ;  in  “  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  ” 
the  motive  is  less  apparent.  The  moon  waxes  and 
wanes  in  a  manner  unknown  to  the  moons  of  astronomy. 
And  midsummer  comes  before  May  has  yet  begun.  We 
have  all  been  under  the  spell,  and  to  questions  as  to 
material  facts  can  only  reply,  like  Lysander,  “amazedly, 
half  sleep,  half  waking.” 

THE  QUEEN’S  (ROYAL  WEST  SURREY) 
REGIMENT. 

“The  History  of  the  Second,  Queen’s  Royal  Regiment, 
now  the  Queen’s  (Royal  West  Surrey)  Regiment.” 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Davis,  F.S.A.,  com¬ 
manding  3rd  Battalion  the  Queen’s  (Royal  West 
Surrey)  Regiment.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  & 
Son.  1895. 

HOW  much  our  army  stands  in  need  of  full  and 
reliable  regimental  histories  only  those  who  may 
have  endeavoured  to  minutely  trace  the  part  taken  by 
one  of  our  regiments  or  battalions  in  campaigns  even 
of  twenty  years  ago  can  fully  realize.  It  may  not  be 
absolutely  essential  that  officers  and  men  of  to-day 
should  be  familiar  with  the  details  of  Sedgemoor,  or 


Almanza,  or  even  Minden.  Such  actions  may  be  rather 
of  antiquarian  than  of  tactical  interest,  but  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  the  representatives  of  the  men  who  won 
Albuera,  Inkerman,  or  who  carried  through  the  siege  of 
Delhi,  should  find  in  the  records  of  their  regiments  some 
satisfactory  if  comparatively  brief  account  of  those  Ho¬ 
meric  struggles.  Alas  !  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  all 
that  regiments  have  in  the  way  of  histories  are  those  bald 
compilations,  “published  by  authority,”  which  are  almost 
caricatures  of  what  they  are  pretentiously  labelled  to  be. 
But  there  is  a  happy  mean  between  the  too  little  and  the- 
too  much.  Pious  hands  may  well  be  employed  in  rever¬ 
ently  collecting  the  disjecta  membra  of  battalions  and 
companies  long  since  departed,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
rear  too  cumbrous  monuments  where  simple  headstones 
will  suffice  and  are  perhaps  more  appropriate.  The 
British  soldier  is  not  a  reading  man,  nor  is  his  officer 
either  for  the  matter  of  that,  even  in  these  days  of 
examinations,  and  staff  colleges,  and  war  games.  It 
the  history  of  the  gallant  Second  Queen’s,  from  1661  to- 
1799,  fill  three  octavo  volumes  of  some  400  pages  each, 
in  how  many  can  the  remaining  period  be  adequately 
dealt  with  ?  And  how  many  officers  and  men  will 
wade  through  so  much  reading  in  these  busy  bustling 
days  ?  Here  we  are  confronted  with  two  interesting 
problems  which  we  commend  to  the  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  who  may  be  contemplating  similar  and  most 
desirable  additions  to  our  military  literature.  In  a  pre¬ 
vious  notice  of  the  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  we 
suggested  that  the  account  of  the  occupation  of  Tangiers, 
an  event  most  noteworthy  in  itself,  occupied  an  altogether 
disproportionate  space  in  a  history  which  was  primarily 
intended  to  be  that  of  a  regiment  alone.  Our  author  has 
bestowed  so  much  care  and  attention  on  the  work  before 
us  that  it  is  a  most  ungracious  and  invidious  task  to  do 
otherwise  than  praise  the  result  of  so  much  industry. 
But  misplaced  energy  not  unfrequently  defeats  its  own 
end,  and  the  bulk  alone  of  these  volumes,  although  they 
are  built  up  with  solid  erudition,  will  frighten,  we  fearv 
more  readers  than  they  will  attract.  Under  another 
name  the  scholarship  and  painstaking  research  of 
Colonel  Davis  would  meet  with  more  recognition.  As- 
it  is,  the  student  of  military  history  will  often,  we  fear,, 
turn  aside  from  his  portentous  work  to  consult  records 
which,  if  more  meagre,  are  at  any  rate  more  likely  to  be 
within  his  reach.  The  2nd  Queen’s  Regiment  was 
originally  raised  for  the  defence  of  Tangiers,  that 
valuable  acquisition  of  territory  having  come  into  our 
hands  through  the  marriage  of  Charles  the  2nd  with 
Catherine  of  Braganza.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  judicious- 
to  devote  one  entire  volume  to  the  history  of  that  place, 
and  to  an  account  of  its  topography.  The  2nd  Queen’s 
was  also  at  Sedgemoor,  and  every  officer  who  has,  or 
has  had,  the  honour  to  wear  their  uniform,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  anxious  to  know  something  in  detail 
as  to  how  the  regiment  bore  itself  on  that  eventful 
day.  But  is  it  necessary  that,  before  the  battle  is 
touched  upon,  he  should  be  given  an  account  of  the 
deathbed  of  Charles  the  2nd  ?  The  account  of  the  Irish 
war,  of  the  battles  of  the  Boyne  and  Aughrim,  of  the 
sieges  of  Limerick  and  Athlone,  is,  however,  most 
admirable,  and  too  high  praise  can  scarcely  be  given  to 
the  patient  industry  which  succeeded  in  digging  so  much 
matter  of  interest  out  of  the  dusty  piles  of  papers  in  the 
record  tower  at  Dublin  Castle  and  elsewhere.  From 
Ireland  the  regiment  went  straight  to  Flanders,  saw 
much  hard  service  there,  off  and  on,  for  the  next  five 
years,  returned  home  for  a  short  period,  but  on  the  death 
of  William  and  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  was  again 
sent  to  take  the  field  in  the  Low  Countries.  What  stirring 
times  soldiers  then  lived  in  is  not  realized  until  such 
books  as  the  one  before  us  are  read.  The  story  is  one 
continued  series  of  exciting  events,  and  on  land  and  sea 
actions  memorable  in  our  history  crowd  thick  on  one 
another.  In  1703,  the  regiment,  then  fighting  in  Flanders, 
was  ordered  to  Portugal,  and  the  remainder  of  volume 
ii.  is  filled  up  with  a  graphic  and  detailed  account  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  The  story  of  the  fatal 
day  at  Almanza  is  particularly  well  told,  and  probably, 
until  this  volume  appears  on  the  ante-room  tables,  few 
officers  of  the  gallant  2nd  Queen’s,  or  any  other  of  our 
battalions,  will  be  aware  that  wTe  did  not  always  win 
glorious  victories  in  Spain,  but  that  when  incompetent 
leaders  were  at  our  head  the  French  could  beat  us  as 
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well  as  ever  we  did  them  at  Salamanca  or  Vittoria. 

It  is  to  inculcate  such  lessons  as  a  studious  officer  may 
Jearn  from  Almanza,  that  works  such  as  the  one  before 
us  are  so  valuable.  Every  one  has  heard  of  Blenheim, 
and  Ramillies,  and  Waterloo,  and  good  easy  people 
perhaps  fondly  imagine  that  one  Englishman  can  and 
could  always  beat  two  foreigners  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  and  will  always  do  so  again,  and  that  organiza¬ 
tion  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Such  honest 
patriots  will  do  well  to  remember  that  four  English 
regiments  capitulated  at  Almanza,  that  the  total  number 
of  our  battalions  captured  there  was  twenty-three,  that 
we  lost  4000  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  3000 
prisoners.  Besides  which,  5000  were  dispersed  and 
scattered  through  the  country.  In  addition,  the  allies 
{left  all  their  baggage  and  artillery  to  the  enemy.  Twenty- 
four  guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  standards  were 
captured  also.  As  Lord  Mahon  wrote  :  “  So  large  was 
the  booty,  that  some  days  after  the  battle  a  horse  might 
be  purchased  in  the  camp  of  Berwick  for  one  dollar,  a 
coat  for  fifteen  French  pence,  and  a  musket  tor  five. 

The  third  volume  carries  on  the  history  from  1715  to 
1799.  The  regiment  took  no  active  part  in  crushing  the 
Jacobite  rebellion  in  Scotland,  but  was  quartered,  or,  as 
we  should  term  it  now,  mobilized,  in  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  so  as  to  be  ready  for  an  emergency.  While  there 
two  life-size  effigies  of  its  grenadiers  were  made,  and  are 
now  in  the  County  Hotel  at  Carlisle.  An  excellent  re¬ 
production  of  them  is  given  by  Colonel  Davis,  and  it 
will  interest  admirers  of  Lord  Wolseley  to  find  that  the 
position  of  a  soldier  at  that  period  when  “at  attention” 
was  with  lus  feet  eighteen  inches  apart,  an  attitude 
which  his  lordship  has  recommended  for  our  adoption  in 
these  latter  times.  Throughout  this  volume  most  minute 
details  in  regard  to  establishments,  pay,  uniform,  accou¬ 
trements,  and  the  services  both  of  the  regiment  as  a 
■whole  and  of  its  individual  members  are  given.  We 
have  here  a  regimental  history  in  its  fullest  development. 
But  it  is  in  a  very  prodigality  of  industry  and  knowledge 
that  Colonel  Davis  has  failed,  if  that  term  can  be  used  to 
describe  an  effort  which  has  overshot  the  mark  rather 
than  fallen  short  of  it.  He  has  produced  an  edition  de 
luxe  in  three  volumes,  and  has  only  got  as  far  as  1799- 
What  we  want  is  something  that  Thomas  Atkins  and 
his  officers  may  be  likely  to  carry  with  them  when  they 
move  about  the  world. 

THE  CRITIC’S  PROGRESS. 

Nos  Maitres.”  Par  Teodor  de  Wyzewa.  Etudes  et 
portraits  littdraires.  Paris  :  Perrin  et  Cie.  1895. 

ALTHOUGH  the  modern  spirit  has  modified  almost 
to  the  extent  of  reconstitution  every  form  of  artistic 
activity,  it  has  transformed  none  of  them  quite  so  radic¬ 
ally  as  the  art  of  criticism,  and  the  publication  of  works 
such  as  the  present  delightful  volume  enables  us  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  character  and  extent  of  the  change.  The  critic 
who  was  wont  to  deliver  pontifical  manifestoes  from  the 
anonymous  ambush  of  the  Quarterly  Review  has  long 
since  gone  to  the  Parnassus  which  he  spent  his  life  in 
purging,  taking  his  mantle  with  him.  His  successor  is 
cast  in  a  very  different  mould.  He  conceived  it  no  part 
of  his  duty  to  arrange  the  circle  of  the  Immortals,  far 
less  to  scourge  back  into  obscurity  the  trembling  aspi¬ 
rants  to  artistic  distinction  :  thus  his  attitude  towards 
art  is  rather  analytical  than  militant.  Instead  of  act¬ 
ing  as  a  kind  of  intermediary  between  the  artist  and 
the  public,  he  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  adventures 
of  his  own  soul  among  the  masterpieces.  Criticism 
is  to  him  a  pious  exercise,  whose  functions  end  with  the 
realization  of  his  own  impressions,  not  a  trade,  like  the 
selling  of  sugar,  nor  a  method  of  instruction,  like  the 
schoolmaster’s  rod  ;  and  if  he  publishes  his  criticism,  it 
is  merely  because  the  desire  for  expression  has  become 
a  malady.  Converts  he  disdains,  readers  he  can  dispense 
with,  for  to  him  contemplative  analysis  is,  like  beauty, 
an  end  in  itself.  Such  an  one  is  M.  Teodor  de  Wyzewa, 
the  author  of  “Nos  Maitres,”  under  which  title  is  col¬ 
lected  a  series  of  literary  studies  and  portraits  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  of  various  periodicals. 

We  find  his  confession  of  faith,  also  of  fallibility, 
at  the  threshold  of  the  book,  for  the  modern  critic, 
having  divested  himself  of  his  mission  to  the  world, 


disdains  also  that  pose  of  unassailable  authority 
beneath  which  the  critic  of  other  days  concealed  his 
errors  of  judgment.  M.  de  Wyzewa  at  least  is  not 
afraid  to  acknowledge  that  in  the  ten  years  during  which 
he  has  been  exercising  his  critical  faculties  his  opinions 
on  art  and  its  relation  to  science  and  to  life  have  been 
modified  in  certain  directions.  On  the  road  to  the 
aesthetic  Nirvana  he  has  lost  some  illusions  and  the  gods 
of  his  youth,  for  in  ten  years  a  man  grows  to  expect 
less  of  life  and  a  critic  to  exact  less  of  art.  ‘  ‘  Aujourd  hui 
comme  il  y  a  dix  ans,”  writes  M.  de  Wyzewa,  “je 
place  la  beaut^  au-dessus  du  reste  des  choses.”  But 
he  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  Lady  Beauty  of  his 
mature  desire  need  not  possess  the  added  attractions  of 
the  new  and  the  strange  ;  he  does  not  even  claim  the 
exclusive  possession  of  her,  so  long  as  she  lingers  awhile 
within  his  view.  Now  as  then  “  mon  coeur  est  alld 
tout  entier  aux  emotions  douces,  aux  images  claires, 
k  cette  mysterieuse  musique  qui  nait  dans  les  phrases, 
dans  l’accord  du  sentiment  avec  l’expression.”  And  as 
he  has  so  ardently  loved  loveliness,  so  has  he  hated 
science  with  equal  fervour,  not  only  for  the  falsity  of  its 
supposed  verities  but  for  the  uselessness  of  the  knowledge 
with  which  it  has  encumbered  the  mind.  This  determina¬ 
tion  to  comprehend  all  the  secrets  of  nature  has  already 
rendered  the  world  almost  uninhabitable.  The  mystery  of 
life  is  not  meant,  he  declares,  to  be  understood  but  to  be 
experienced  and  to  be  loved,  for  it  is  through  our  senses 
and  our  heart,  not  in  any  way  through  our  reason,  that 
we  bring  ourselves  into  accord  with  the  eternal  truths 
of  nature.  In  the  days  of  his  youth,  however,  M.  de 
Wyzewa  admits  that  he  believed  in  the  infinite  possibility 
of  the  human  intellect,  another  illusion  of.  which 
time  has  robbed  him— time  in  conspiracy  with  the 
woods,  the  sun,  and  the  sea.  F or  there  comes  a  moment 
in  the  evolution  of  the  critic  when  he  must  curse  thought 
and  live  if  he  would  see  salvation. 

Yet  in  the  intervals  of  this  ebullient  sensational  exist¬ 
ence  M.  de  Wyzewa  has  found  leisure  to  indite  some 
pages  of  subtle  reflection  on  the  trend  of  artistic  endea¬ 
vour  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  more  than  one  contempo¬ 
rary  artist.  He  treats  of  the  influence  of  Wagner  on 
modern  literature,  painting,  music,  of  the  prose  of  Renan 
and  Taine,  the  philosophy  of  Anatole  France,  and  the 
poetry  of  Sffiphane  Mallarm^.  And  to  the  analysis,  of 
each  subject  he  brings  that  incisive  intelligence  which 
seeks  the  intimacy  of  ideas  as  well  as  the  external  quality 
of  expression ;  which  passes  naturally  and  inevitably  from 
the  isolated  achievement  to  its  significance  in  the  artistic 
scheme  of  the  author.  His  is  the  criticism,  moreover, 
that  is  founded  upon  sympathy,  that  sympathy  which 
results  from  a  knowledge  of  life  as  well  as  of  letters. 
There  is  nothing  belligerent  about  it,  yet  at  the.  same 
time  no  trace  of  the  log-rolling  spirit  which  is  apt  in  this 
country  to  tinge  a  man’s  appreciation  of  his  literary 
brethren.  All  criticism  that  is.  essentially  subjective 
gives  one  an  impression  of  locality.  Some  ciitics  seem 
to  be  always  on  the  war-path,  others  to  be  always  in  a 
restaurant.  But  M.  de  Wyzewa  looks  out  upon  the 
world  of  art  through  library  windows,  and  his  criticism 
is  that  which  is  generated  of  an  environment  at  once 
luxurious  and  austere,  an  ornate  cloister  where  fair 
things  be. 

Of  his  own  craft  M.  de  Wyzewa  writes  as  one  who  has 
fallen  on  triumphant  days.  Not  only,  he  points  out,  has 
the  critic  the  privilege  of  uttering  the  last  word,  on 
matters  of  art,  but  his  is  fast  becoming  the  only  articu¬ 
lation.  ‘  ‘  La  literature  devient  la  servante  de  le  critique ; 
elle  lui  fournit  des  sujets,  des  mat^riaux,  des  pr^textes, 
et  c’est  k  cela  que  se  borne  k  present  son  role  aux.yeux 
du  public  ;  elle  prepare  les  plats,  mais  c’est  la  critique 
qui  les  mange.  Encore  la  critique  va-t-elle  etre  reduite 
avant  peu  se  servir  elle-meme  :  car  le  moment  semble 
prochain  oil  les  bras  vont  manquer  k  la  literature.  Sur 
vingt  jeunes  gens  qui  debutent  dans  les  lettres,  a  peine 
s’il  se  rencontre  un  poiite  ou  un  romancier.  Personnc 
n’a  plus  de  vocation  que  pour  la  critique.  Et  ce  ne  sont 
plus  les  po&mes  d’amour  mais  des  ‘  Essais  sur  Ibsen  ^ 
qui  chantent  aujourd’hui  dans  le  coeur  des  adolescents.” 
This  exaltation  of  his  craft  is  not,  however,  an  unmixed 
joy  to  him.  It  does  not  harmonize  with  the  attitude  he 
has  adopted  towards  life  and  letters — an  attitude  which  is 
generous  rather  than  eclectic,  more  that  of  the  actor  than 
the  umpire.  In  the  Utopia  of  his  dreams  the  uidgment 
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that  is  judicial  finds  no  place,  nor  does  his  ideal  critic 
belong  entirely  to  the  school  of  which  Jules  Lemaitre 
and  Anatole  France  are  the  high  priests,  wherein  criti¬ 
cism  becomes  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  an  elaborate 
synthesis  of  personal  predilections.  According  to  M. 
de  Wyzewa,  “  la  religion  du  Moi  ”  is  a  pleasant  creed 
butan  unprofitable  one,  whose  merit  is  entirely  dependent 
on  the  originality  of  thought  and  power  of  expression 
possessed  by  those  who  practise  it.  The  highest  form 
of  criticism  is,  he  avers,  neither  a  pontifical  verdict  nor 
a  personal  confession  but  a  species  of  history,  “  ce  sont 
celles  qui  se  proposent  pour  but,  non  point  de  juger 
les  oeuvres  d’art,  mais  de  les  expliquer,  d’en  montrer  la 
vraie  signification,  de  projeter  sur  elles  la  lumitbre  qui 
convient.”  From  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal  M.  de 
Wyzewa’s  work  derives  its  unique  quality,  its  blend  of 
profound  thought  and  subtle  sentiment  and  his  style  its 
mingled  passion  and  preciosity.  Concerning  the  critic 
himself  he  may  perhaps  be  described  as  a  transcendental 
who  does  not  scorn  the  service  of  man,  one  who  does 
not  conceive  art  to  be  degraded  by  the  ministrations  of 
philosophy. 

FICTION. 

“  Billy  Bellew.”  By  W.  E.  Norris.  London:  Chatto 
&  Windus.  1895. 

WITH  the  rest  of  the  flowers  of  summer  comes  the 
punctual  novel  from  Mr.  Norris,  as  pleasing  as 
the  flowers  in  the  garden,  as  new  and  as  noteworthy. 
Billy  Bellew,  the  bond  servant  and  champion  of  thepainted 
and  powdered  married  woman,  Blanche  Littlewood,  is  as 
gentle  and  stupid  a  hero  as  Mr.  Norris  can  draw,  a 
delightful  person  altogether  until  the  last  chapter.  Then 
Mr.  Norris  goes  wild,  so  to  speak,  marries  to  “another” 
the  girl  who  might  have  saved  his  hero  from  his 
entanglement,  breaks  the  unfortunate  man’s  neck,  and 
lapses  into  suspicious  pathos.  It  is  an  outbreak  as 
painful  as  it  is  unexpected.  Mr.  Norris  is  a  sub-acid 
gentlemanly  writer,  excellent  reading  so  long  as  he  can 
be  equably  satirical,  but  distressing  when  he  is  violent, 
and  as  unpleasant  in  tears  as  a  man  of  fashion  can  be. 
Our  tranquil  reading,  therefore — it  is  amazing  how 
readable  Mr.  Norris  always  continues  to  be,  without 
either  ostentatious  epigram  or  strength  of  story — ends 
this  time  in  an  unpleasant  jar.  But  all  the  rest  is  just 
as  Mr.  Norris’s  admirers  will  expect  it  to  be.  It  is  a 
funny  little  world,  the  world  he  sees,  with  Decorum  for 
a  Deity,  and  neither  hungers  nor  thirsts  in  it,  neither 
heaven  nor  hell,  neither  kings  nor  kitchens  !  Every  one 
is  married  or  given  in  marriage,  and  its  happy  inhabi¬ 
tants  pass  their  time  in  doing  the  correct  thing  and 
behaving  uncivilly  to  those  darkened  souls  who  neglect 
this  cardinal  function.  It  is  all  drawing-room  or  picnic, 
the  genteelest  surroundings  and  the  genteelest  people. 
We  pass  from  England  to  Algiers,  and  behold!  Algiers 
is  merely  an  English  watering-place  done  in  the  Moorish 
style.  And  the  imagination  of  man’s  heart  ceases  to  be 
evil  continually,  and  becomes  only  occasionally  a  little 
bit  incorrect.  Well,  it  all  makes  harmless  reading,  and 
it  is  all  eminently  readable,  and  for  unimaginative  people 
of  the  comfortable  classes  there  could  be  no  more  blame¬ 
less  way  of  spending  an  afternoon  than  Mr.  Norris 
affords  them. 

“  Milly’s  Story  (The  New  Moon).”  Anon.  London  : 
William  Heinemann.  1895. 

In  our  review  of  “The  New  Moon”  we  complained 
of  Milly  as  “  a  mere  gabbling  encyclopaedia  of  popular 
superstitions.”  It  is  a  little  exasperating  to  find  her 
now  re-telling  the  story  from  her  own  point  of  view. 
But  in  spite  of  our  personal  prejudice  against  the  cha¬ 
racter,  we  must  admit  the  story  is  a  remarkably  ingenious 
gloss  upon  Mr.  Raimond’s  work.  Indeed,  the  character 
is  here  far  more  convincing  than  it  was  in  the  original. 
Probably  Mr.  Heinemann  is  the  person  chiefly  to  be 
congratulated  upon  this  application  of  the  Ring  and  the 
Book  idea.  All  who  have  read  “The  New  Moon” 
must  needs  read  this  book  ;  all  who  would  read  this 
book  must  needs  get  “  The  New  Moon.”  The  concep¬ 
tion  is  sufficiently  novel  and  simple  for  the  tea-table 
■conversation  of  cultivated  people,  so  that  many  who 
would  read  neither  book  alone  will  doubtless  read  both 


together.  But  Heaven  save  us  from  inferior  imitations 

o 

of  this  idea  ! 

“The  Comedy  of  Cecilia.”  By  Caroline  Fothergill. 
London  :  A.  &  C.  Black.  1895. 

Miss  Caroline  Fothergill  has  written  a  brilliant  little 
story  of  a  charming  Cecilia,  witty  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  her  authoress,  and  terribly  persecuted  by  a  stolid 
lover  and  a  stolid  brother  who  supports  his  suit. 
Cecilia  regards  the  prospect  of  marriage  with  the 
respectable  Philip  with  absolute  horror,  but,  unhappily, 
if  she  marries  without  her  brother’s  consent  she  will 
lose  her  little  fortune  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  She 
tries  to  estrange  the  persistent  Philip  by  a  regimen  of 
insult  and  flippancy,  but  his  vanity  is  proof  against  all 
her  irritation,  and  finally,  with  a  magnificent  effect  of 
virile  will  power,  he  bores  her  into  marriage,  only  to 
find,  now  that  her  fortune  is  secure,  she  intends  to  go 
her  own  way  with  it  and  leave  him  to  go  his.  The  idea 
is  fresh,  the  tale  freshly  told,  and  altogether  the  book 
makes  an  hour’s  pleasant  reading. 

“Almayer’s  Folly.”  By  Joseph  Conrad.  London: 
Fisher  Unwin.  1895. 

“Windabyne.”  By  George  Ranken.  London:  Rem¬ 
ington  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Sinners  Twain.”  By  John  Mackie.  London  :  Fisher 
Unwin.  1895. 

All  three  of  these  books  may  be  spoken  of  as  “local 
colour  ”  stories.  “  Almayer’s  Folly  ”  deals  with  Borneo, 
“Windabyne”  with  the  vanishing  Australia  of  the 
squatting  days,  and  “  Sinners  Twain”  with  the  North- 
West  Territory.  Only  one  of  them  is  to  be  regarded 
seriously  as  a  work  of  art.  Mr.  Ranken  relies  on  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  early  settlements,  Mr.  Mackie 
on  his  mounted  police  business  and  his  reputation  for 
blizzards.  But  “Almayer’s  Folly”  is  a  very  powerful 
story  indeed,  with  effects  that  will  certainly  capture  the 
imagination  and  haunt  the  memory  of  the  reader. 
Almayer  is  a  Dutchman  who  marries  a  Malay  woman, 
and  the  central  conception  is  the  relapse  of  their  daughter 
from  the  colonial  version  of  civilization  to  a  barbaric 
life.  It  is  a  gloomy  tale,  but  its  gloom  is  relieved  by 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  love-story  between  Nina  and 
Dain,  and  by  such  flashes  of  humour  as  Babalatchi’s 
grinding  at  the  hand-organ  when  the  Rajah,  his  master, 
could  not  sleep.  It  is  indeed  exceedingly  well  imagined 
and  well  written,  and  it  will  certainly  secure  Mr. 
Conrad  a  high  place  among  contemporary  story-tellers. 
“  Sinner’s  Twain  ”  is  a  book  of  lost  opportunities  ;  Mr. 
Mackie  evidently  has  experience  and  imagination,  but  he 
has  no  sense  of  humour  and  none  of  effect.  For  instance, 
we  have  a  girl  passing  at  night  through  a  snow-covered 
Indian  burial  ground,  the  decaying  dead  raised  on  frail 
platforms,  after  the  Indian  use,  and  flapping  and 
threatening  in  the  indistinct  light  and  the  fitful  wind. 
Such  a  scene,  properly  written,  could  be  made  really 
fearful  reading,  but  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mackie  it 
becomes  merely  a  distressing  bungle.  He  must  needs 
draw  in  a  “gaunt  and  blasted  oak  tree,”  and  raise  the 
wind  with  “weird,  eerie  moans,”  and  speak  of  the  corpses 
as  “awful  burdens,”  and  generally  Sheridan-le-Fanu-ize 
the  affair  until  he  has  stripped  it  of  every  element  of 
terror.  Throughout  we  find  him  weak  and  strained,  the 
story  without  grip,  the  characters  anaemic  ;  he  has  been 
indeed  a  bother  to  read,  and  we  are  in  no  mood  to  praise 
him.  “  Windabyne  ”  is  by  an  Australian  pamphleteer 
whose  habits  have  been  too  strong  for  him,  and  it  lapses 
far  too  often  into  the  discussion  of  land  laws  and  labour 
troubles  for  any  mere  story-reader’s  taste.  But  it  will 
be  a  useful  and  reliable  source  of  information  to  those 
who  are  curious  about  the  ways  of  the  early  sheep- 
farmers  and  gold-diggers  in  New  South  Wales. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Dead  Man’s  Court.”  By  Maurice  H.  Hervey.  Bristol : 

Arrowsmith  1895. 

A  A  7HEN  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  detective  stories  aie  a  queer 
form  of  art;  for  instead  of  seeing  the  thrilling  drama 
acted  on  the  stage,  the  reader  is  hurriedly  told  it  all  of  a  heap 
at  the  end,  and  he  perhaps  wishes  that  the  subject  of  the  novel 
had  been  that  drama  rather  than  the  discovery  of  it.  It  is  like 
a  Greek  play.  Only  there  the  stage  is  supposed  to  be  occupied 
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by  the  big  feelings  of  humanity,  whereas  here  the  stage  is 
occupied  by  taking  hansoms,  sending  telegrams,  and  leaving 
notes— or  by  the  purest  by-play.  The  interest  lies  in  wondering 
how  the  mystery  will  clear  up,  and  as  the  process  of  clearing 
up  occupies  the  bulk  of  the  pages,  the  problem  is  how  to  make 
it  interesting  in  itself— once  given  the  mystery.  One  thing  is 
certain,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  enliven  the 
process  by  making  it  reveal  humanly  interesting  points  in  his 
characters  is  liable  to  be  a  lamentable  failure.  In  the  latest 
addition  to  Arrowsmith’s  3s.  6 d.  series  the  unravelling  of  the 
mystery  depends  less  than  usual  upon  the  extraordinary  keen¬ 
ness  of  the  hero  in  following  up  a  track.  This  is  perhaps  a 
mistake,  because  the  process  of  unravelling  is  more  interesting 
if  it  keeps  us  in  a  perpetual  state  of  breathless  wonder  at  a 
detective’s  superhuman  sharpness  than  if  it  depends  largely  on 
chance.  However,  in  the  case  of  “  Dead  Man’s  Court,”  Mr. 
Hervey  has  been  quite  right  in  choosing  his  method,  for  the 
best  thing  in  his  story  is  a  nightmare  and  its  ghastly  fulfilment 
— a  thing  which  would  hardly  have  found  a  place  on  the  stage 
if  the  mystery  had  been  tracked  out  on  the  strict  lines  of  a 
purely  detective  story. 

“A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.”  By  the  Rev.  James 

Stormonth.  Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood.  1895. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  reliable  and  useful  work  in  which 
the  reader  will  find  the  etymology  and  pronunciation  of  his 
word  as  well  as  its  full  meaning.  There  are  appendices  of 
foreign  quotations  and  phrases,  of  geographical  and  biblical 
proper  names,  and  of  abbreviations.  This  edition  is  brought  up 
to  date  in  a  supplement  of  thirty-eight  pages,  which  contains 
such  additions  to  the  language  as  “  chic,”  “  doyen,”  “  lanolin,” 

“  zeit-geist,”  “  Zolaism,”  “stylist,”  “  progressist” — in  fact  “  hinter¬ 
land  ”  was  the  only  word  we  could  not  find. 

“  Agriculture.”  By  R.  Hedger  Wallace.  London  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  W.  &  R.  Chambers.  1895. 

This  text-book  is  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
first  stage  or  elementary  course  mapped  out  in  “  The  Principles 
of  Agriculture,”  issued  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  It  is  arranged  all 
through  for  the  use  of  students,  divided  into  short  chapters  and 
paragraphs,  with  a  set  of  questions  at  the  end  of  every  chapter. 
The  first  ten  contain  a  brief  review  of  general  chemistry,  the 
next  seven  are  concerned  with  plant  life,  ash  and  plant  food,  the 
germination  and  growth  of  plants.  Then  follows  a  discussion 
of  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  soils.  The  fifth 
section  is  engaged  with  tillage  and  the  implements  used, 
ploughs,  harrows,  seed-sowers,  with  drainage  and  irrigation  ; 
the  sixth  with  manures  ;  the  seventh  with  rotation  of  crops. 
This  is  as  much  as  the  Science  and  Art  Syllabus  requires  in  an 
elementary  course  ;  but  Mr.  Wallace  adds  a  few  words  on 
crops— grain,  grass,  pulse,  roots,  and  a  last  chapter  on  harvest¬ 
ing  machinery.  In  the  conclusion  he  warns  the  student  against 
the  dangers  of  theory,  giving  as  an  example  the  three  successive 
explanations  of  bean-sick  land,  the  chemist’s,  the  botanist’s,  and 
the  bacteriologist’s.  Many  of  the  illustrations  will  be  of  help  to 
the  student. 

“Our  Square  and  Circle.”  By  Jack  Easel.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.  1895. 

The  opinions  of  commonplace  people  may  be  dull,  but  they 
need  not  be  vexatious  if  they  are  expressed  with  a  show'  of  good 
faith.  Perhaps  you  are  not  dying  to  hear  that  Jones  does  not 
enjoy  “  Tristan”  ;  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  be  polite  to  him  if  only 
he  forbears  to  preface  and  interlard  his  remarks  with  “Of 
course  I  am  not  educated  up  to  it,”  “  I  am  too  stupid  to  rise  to 
your  heights.”  This  self-depreciation  is  very  ill-mannered  in 
personal  intercourse,  in  a  book  it  is  not,  because  you  need  not 
read  it.  Something  of  this  spirit  pervades  “  Our  Square  and 
Circle.”  Whoever  wants  to  hear  the  avowedly  average  man, 
with  average  taste  and  average  income,  chatter  about  his  hall, 
staircase,  and  dining-room,  compare  the  merits  of  Titian’s 
“Bacchus  and  Ariadne”  and  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  “  Vintage 
Festival,”  tell  of  his  dogs  and  cats,  digress  about  feminine 
culture,  give  thirty  pages  of  opinions  upon  Macaulay,  Darwin, 
Burton,  contemporary  verse,  Dryden,  Shakespeare,  Swift, 
Thackeray,  describe  his  “  Sanctum,”  moralize  upon  life  below 
and  above  stairs  in  Mayfair  and  Belgravia,  upon  “  Chawles,” 
and  “  Miss  Gadabout,”  and  society  generally  (“the  tendency  of 
modern  London  life  is,  I  think,  to  increase  one’s  acquaintance 
rather  than  to  promote  friendship”),  if  any  one  wants  to  follow 
the  average  man  to  the  Continent  and  about  the  streets  and 
parks  of  London,  and  hear  what  he  thinks,  by  all  means  let  him 
read  “Our  Square  and  Circle.”  If  a  Frenchman  had  written 
such  a  book,  the  chatter  would  probably  have  been  expressed  in 
a  faultless  style,  the  reader  might  expect  to  find  some  humour 
in  the  irresponsible  digressions  of  a  German — you  must  expect 
nothing  from  Mr.  Jack  Easel. 

“Varied  Occupations.”  By  H.  Holman,  M.A.  London: 

Isbister.  1895. 

This  is  a  very  thorough  little  book.  “  We  cannot  give  a  child 
knowledge,  but  only  the  best,  or  worst,  conditions  of  getting  it.” 
This  is  the  keynote  of  the  system  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel.  The  child  develops  after  the  manner 
of  the  race,  from  experience  to  ideas,  from  ideas  to  words,  and 


education  should  follow  on  these  lines.  The  ordinary  course  of 
education  at  our  schools  starts  from  the  wrong  end,  and,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  old  system,  Mr.  Holman  says  :  “  If  the  children  had 
not  known  something  in  spite  of  the  teaching,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  teach  them.”  The  defects  of  the  old  system 
have  long  been  felt  in  some  branches  of  study — geography,  for 
instance,  whence  has  arisen  the  use  of  maps,  and  object  lessons. 
Now,  children  love  to  model  in  wax  and  play  with  paints,  and 
the  scheme  which  Mr.  Holman  explains  is  a  systematic  com¬ 
bination  of  the  object  lesson  with  the  love  of  modelling,  building 
with  bricks,  and  painting.  The  book  opens  with  a  list  of  the 
varied  occupations — tablet-laying,  ring-laying,  cork  and  pea 
work,  colouring,  modelling,  and  so  on,  and  the  materials  needed- 
for  them.  Other  chapters  deal  with  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
the  occupations,  the  chief  educational  principles  therein  invol  ved,, 
and  the  comparative  value  of  the  occupations.  The  exposition 
finishes  with  some  practical  hints,  and  there  is  a  useful  appendix 
concerned  with  the  various  books  on  the  occupations.  I  he 
treatise,  based  on  two  lectures  delivered  to  the  West  Ham  and! 
South-West  Essex  Teachers’  Association,  is  meant  to  assist 
teachers  engaged  in  the  system,  and  is  not  at  all  a  polemical 
pamphlet  aimed  at  opponents. 

“  In  the  Old  Chateau.”  By  Col.  Savage.  London  :  Routledge. 
1895. 

“Lord  of  the  Urals,  General  Vassili  Milutiu’s  name  was- 
known  far  beyond  the  cloud-piercing  Hyperborean  mountains 
to  the  dim  oases  of  the  Kirghiz  deserts.  Chief  of  several  here¬ 
ditary  tribes,  his  sword  had  swept  from  the  Caspian  to  the- 
Tobolsk.”  That  is  the  hero.  As  for  the  heroine,  “the  delicacy 
of  the  distinguished  Polish  beauty  gave  to  her  face  a  patrician 
cachiit  (sic),  and  the  slender  hands  clasped  around  her  lisping 
child  were  the  fitting  adjuncts  to  the  arched  Cinderella  foot.”- 
Not  only  the  hero  and  heroine,  but  all  the  people  are  like  this. 

It  is  quite  a  coincidence  ;  it  must  have  something  to  do  with 
Poland.  Over  there,  in  the  sixties,  life  was  a  perfect  orgy  of 
iron  hands,  priceless  sable,  gleaming  orders  ;  of  intoxicating 
excitement,  witching  hours,  magnetic  tension,  gilded  coteries  ; 
of  haughtiness,  elegmce,  and  gloom  ;  of  blood-bought  polygons 
—“to  Polskie  !”  The  notes  of  exclamation  must  have  taxed 
the  printer’s  resources  to  the  utmost.  We  can  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  this  book  to  all  lovers  of  wholesome  fiction. 

“  Loyalty  to  Church  and  State.”  By  Mgr.  Satolli.  Baltimore  : 

John  Murphy  &  Co.  1895. 

Here  are  some  of  the  speeches  and  letters  of  his  Excellency 
the  Most  Rev.  Francis  Satolli,  Archbishop  of  Lepanto,  during- 
his  stay  in  the  United  States  as  Delegate  Apostolic.  The 
speeches  were  originally  dictated  in  Italian  or  Latin,  then  trans¬ 
lated  and  read  for  him  by  his  secretary,  though  one  of  the  most 
stirring  (at  the  Catholic  Congress,  Chicago)  was  delivered  in 
Italian,  and  we  only  have  here  an  extempore  interpretation  by 
Archbishop  Ireland,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  The  bulk  of  the 
addresses  are  concerned  with  education  (the  delegate  was  for 
many  years  lecturer  on  literature,  philosophy,  and  theology  at 
Perugia  and  Rome),  and  the  tone  is  :  “  Catholicity  now  as  ever, 
keeps  abreast  with  the  highest  civilization.”  The  collection  is 
edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  J.  R.  Slattery,  and  the  proceeds  are  to 
go  towards  the  support  of  St.  Joseph’s  Seminary  and  Epiphany 
Apostolic  College  for  training  missionaries  to  the  coloured 
peoples. 

“Elementary  Education.”  By  Robert  Gregory,  D.D.  London: 

National  Society.  1895. 

Dean  Gregory’s  treatise  is  frankly  written  with  a  Church  bias 
this  fact  is  easily  grasped — indeed,  the  author  hints  at  it  in  his 
preface— and  so  no  one  need  object  to  the  partiality  of  the 
account  and  the  long  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  and  Mr.  Balfour.  He  begins  his  history  with  the  founda¬ 
tion  (in  1698)  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 
In  1811  the  National  Society  was  started  to  give  Church  and 
secular  teaching  on  Dr.  Bell’s  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction- 
system.  In  1839*  with  Dr.  Kay  and  an  Education  Department, 
began  the  struggle  between  secular  and  religious  education 
which  has  lasted  to  our  day.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case,  the  quarrel  was  certainly,  at  the 
beginning  at  any  rate,  likely  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the  proper 
education  of  the  poor  children,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  that  the 
Privy  Council  and  the  National  Society  became  allies  in  1840. 
The  quarrel  broke  out  again  in  1846  when  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth  was  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department,  and 
Dean  Gregory  is  well  worth  reading  on  this  point,  where  he 
shows  the  mistake  in  tactics  inevitably  made  by  the  Church 
party.  In  1853  the  Education  Department  attempted  to  force 
a  “conscience  clause”  on  Church  schools,  and  in  1861  came- 
Mr.  Lowe’s  Revised  Code  with  its  tests  and  payment  by  results. 
Dean  Gregory  gives  a  very  full  account  of  Mr.  Fitch’s  Report 
on  Education  in  Birmingham,  which  preceded  Mr.  Forster’s 
Bill  of  1870,  and  the  book  ends  with  the  most  important  clauses 
of  the  National  Society’s  Bill  to  help  Church  and  other  voluntary 
schools  out  of  their  pecuniary  difficulties. 

We  have  also  received  “Quousque  tandem  ?”  (M.  Wilckens, 
Eisenach),  an  anonymous  appeal  to  the  ministers  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  in  Germany  to  follow  the  example  of  then- 
brethren  in  England  and  America,  and  set  their  faces  against 
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•drink;  “Annals  of  the  Parish”  and  “The  Ayrshire  Legatees” 
(two  vols.),  by  John  Galt,  with  an  introduction  by  S.  R.  Crockett 
(William  Blackwood) ;  “An  Apostle  of  Freedom,”  a  tale  of  the 
Anarchists,  by  Edwin  Hughes,  B.A.  (Arrowsmith’s  Bristol 
Library)  ;  “Down  the  Danube  in  an  Open  Boat,”  by  Mr.  Jos. 
Alex.  Donner  (James  Blackwood);  “Paraphrases  from  some 
•Greek  and  Latin  Poets,”  by  John  B.  Wainewright  (Simpkin, 
Marshall);  “ Platinotype,”  by  Capt.  W.  de  W.  Abney  and 
Lyonel  Clark  (Sampson  Low) ;  a  cheap  edition  of  R.  N.  Worth’s 
“A  History  of  Devonshire”  (Elliot  Stock);  a  fifteenth  and 
•cheaper  edition  of  General  Sir  W.  F.  Butler’s  “  I  he  Great  Lone 
Land”  (Sampson  Low);  “Our  Lord’s  Teaching,”  by  Rev. 
James  Robertson,  D.D.  (“Guild  Text  Books,”  Adam  and  Charles 
Black) ;  “A  Dictionary  of  English  and  French  Military  Terms,” 
•by  Albert  Barr&re,  Professor  of  French,  R.H.A.,  Woolwich, 
Part  I.,  English-French  (Hachette) ;  “Grammar  of  the  Urdu 
Language,”  by  George  Small,  M.A.  (W.  Thacker);  “Anglo- 
Urdu  Medical  Handbook,”  by  the  same  author  (W.  Thacker) ; 
•“For  Valour,”  the  “V.C.,”  by  J.  E.  Muddock  (Hutchinson); 
“  The  Alcestis  of  Euripides,”  the  Oxford  text  with  English 
verse  translations  by  sixth-form  boys  of  Bradfield  College 
(Oxford  :  James  Parker  &  Co.). 


SOME  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 


“  The  Psalter,  with  Concordance.”  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 

Gladstone.  London  :  John  Murray.  1895. 

•“Cardinal  Manning”  and  “The  Prophecy  of  Westminster.” 
By  Mrs.  Hamilton  King.  London  :  Whittingham  &  Co. 
1895. 

'“The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom”  (C.S.U.  Sermons).  By  various 
Authors.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

■“  Studies  in  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Subjects.”  By  the  late 
Dean  Campbell.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

“  The  Origin  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.”  By  Dr.  G. 
Wildeboer.  Translated  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Bacon,  with  Preface 
by  Prof.  G.  F.  Moore.  London  :  Luzac.  1895. 

“  The  Four  Gospels  as  Historical  Records.”  Anon.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate.  1895. 


lyf  R-  GLADSTONE’S  “Psalter”  has  a  pleasant  flavour  ofold- 
fashioned  piety  about  it,  and  his  grace  before  Psalmody  is 
•a  pretty  thought.  This  is  the  English  Prayer-book  version,  with 
a  concordance  made  half  a  century  ago,  headings  for  the  psalms, 
finger-posts  to  direct  the  reader  to  special  uses  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  few  perplexing  passages,  set  forth  readably  in  clear  and 
gentle  type.  Some  of  the  headings  proposed  are  not  very  suit¬ 
able  :  for  instance,  Psalm  cix.  is  not  rightly  headed  “  Of 
•denunciation,”  for  the  thirteen  cursing  verses  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  between  inverted  commas,  being  quoted  by  the  author 
and  not  adopted.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  favourite  pieces  are  next 
selected,  and  his  biographers  must  notice  them,  for  they  throw 
some  kindly  light  upon  the  inner  man.  The  explanations  are 
from  old  Bishop  Horne,  “  the  Speaker,”  or  from  Pool’s  Synopsis 
of  the  “  Critici  Sacri”  and  such  like  sources,  all  of  which  add  to 
the  old-fashioned  flavour  we  have  noticed.  A  charming  little 
■book. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  King’s  two  small  books  are  pleasant  reading, 
and  are  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Cardinal 
Manning.  In  the  first  she  pieces  together  several  extracts  from 
the  Archdeacon’s  sermons  to  show  the  “wistful  aspiration”  after 
•the  saintly  life,  as  she  happily  terms  the  writer’s  prevailing  tone. 
It  is  a  pity  that  she  has  tacked  Mr.  Waugh  and  a  stevedore 
labourer  on  to  the  Cardinal’s  skirt,  for  neither  of  them  add  much 
to  the  book.  The  “prophecy”  book  is  in  verse.  The  prophecy 
is  that  the  late  Cardinal  will  be  the  patron  saint  of  Westminster 
and  of  the  Abbey,  a  second  Edward  the  Confessor.  During  the 
, prophecy  Mrs.  King  rhymes  indignant  verses  against  Dean 
Bradley  and  the  Canons  for  having  no  sanctuary  lights  or  prayers 
for  the  dead.  Mrs.  King’s  verses  are  as  uneven  as  ever.  She 
will,  perhaps,  never  learn  that  nobody,  not  even  a  great  genius, 
-could  write  good  verse  by  the  yard  standing  upon  one  foot.  1 1  is 
-a  great  pity  that  she  will  not  brood  a  little  over  her  verses. 

The  Advent  Sermons  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  show  how 
religion  is  struggling  to  get  back  into  life  once  more,  and  to  take 
•up  again  the  social  questions  which  she  has  dropped  in  recent 
times.  The  vague  words  of  Canon  Wilberforce  and  Prebendary 
Eyton,  the  more  pointed  ones  of  Canon  Holland  and  Dean 
Stubbs,  and  the  plain-speaking  of  Dr.  Fry,  are  not  untimely 
reminders  that  Church  ofEngland  men  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  their  duty  to  consider  the  people  ofEngland  and 
■not  merely  to  devour  the  tenth  pig  and  give  forth  ceaseless 
platitude  in  return  for  the  same. 


The  late  Dean  Campbell  seems  to  have  ut'.ered  many 
strange  things  in  the  disquietude  of  his  heart,  and  it  is  a  pity 
to  have  reproduced  his  utterances.  However,  those  who  want 
to  be  assured  that  the  Authorized  Version  is  literally  and  verb¬ 
ally  infallible,  that  it  is  a  revolting  thing  to  be  cheerful  on 
Sunday,  and  that  St.  Patrick  was  an  Orangeman  as  well  as  a 
thorough  gentleman,  may  get  what  they  want  in  these  Boan- 
ergetic  pages.  Other  curious  folk  may  like  to  see  how  Deans 
of  Dromore  conduct  controversies  with  Presbyterians  in  the 
local  papers,  for  there  is  no  end  to  some  people’s  curiosity. 

Dr.  Wildeboeds  book  is  a  careful  bit  of  genuine  work,  which 
will  do  much  to  convince  the  reader  that  the  Canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  not  finally  settled  until  after  A.D.  70.  The  hitherto 


received  view  has  been  stated  by  Du  Pin  thus :  “  Some  persons 
reckon  up  three  Canons  made  at  different  times  by  the  Sanhedrim, 
or  the  great  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
probable  that  they  never  had  more  than  one  Canon  or  one 
collection  of  the  Holy  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  was 
made  by  Ezra  after  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  approved  and  received  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews  as 
containing  all  the  Holy  Books.”  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  a 
Canon  does  not  crystallize  out  at  once  ;  and  we  know  that  the 
New  Testament  Canon  was  not  completed  even  by  the  Council 
of  Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century.  Dr.  Wildeboer’s  book  is 
printed  on  vile  white  paper,  badly  got  up,  and  full  of  misprints. 
In  this  respect  it  is  a  painful  contrast  with  the  anonymous 
treatise  on  the  “  Four  Gospels  as  Historical  Records,”  which  is 
admirably  printed  and  got  up,  and  written  in  a  fine  jaunty  style. 
It  is  a  book  easy  to  read,  although  it  suffers  from  a  certain 
pedagogic  pertness  there  is  about  it.  The  author,  no  doubt,  has 
formed  his  style  in  some  schoolroom,  where  one  is  obliged  to  be 
clear,  emphatic,  and  cocksure,  in  order  to  keep  the  boys 
respectful  and  submissive.  The  object  of  this  amiable  treatise 
is  to  demolish  and  lay  flat  the  Acts  and  Four  Gospels  by  one 
cannonade.  “Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke  and  holy  John, 
Evanished  all  and  gone,”  evoke  no  sigh  of  regret  from  our  brisk 
author,  who  falls  smartly  to  work,  and  gives  us  a  very  large 
proportion  of  his  conclusions  to  a  small  quantum  of  his  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  this  he  is  the  exact  opposite  of  all  German  writers, 
and  of  Dr.  Wildeboer  especially.  Some  of  these  processes  are, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  doubtful.  The  argument  from  silence, 
the  frequent  assertion  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  passage  is 
“  manifestly  spurious  and  interpolated,”  manuscripts  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  a  priori  verdicts  that  the  Gospel  characters  would 
not  have  acted  as  they  did  if  their  experience  had  been  as  it  is 
written  ;  these  are  methods  which  do  not  make  for  victory.  The 
quotations  from  patristic  sources  are  given  often  without  refer¬ 
ences,  and  even  where  references  are  given  the  edition  used  is  not 
stated,  and  it  is  hard  to  verify  them.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
method  is  assertive  rather  than  deductive.  This,  perhaps,  is  in¬ 
evitable  in  an  attempt  to  treat  a  great  and  difficult  subject  in  500 
pages  where  swiftness  is  more  valuable  than  caution.  It  may  be 
possible  to  demonstrate,  and  it  is  certainly  possible  to  hold,  that 
“the  Gospels  are  not  proved  to  be  the  v'ork  of  contemporary 
writers  ;  they  are  not  trustworthy  in  their  accounts  of  the  most 
ordinary  occurrences  ;  and  the  evidence  which  they  offer  for 
extraordinary  events  is  even  less  than  that  which  they  offer  for 
very  ordinary  statements.”  But  such  a  demonstration  must  be 
made  with  great  care  and  at  a  great  expense  of  time,  talent,  and 
learning.  This  book  is  knocked  together  too  cheaply  in  all 
these  respects,  and  therefore  is  by  no  means  creditable  to 
English  thought  or  English  religion. 

REVIEWS  AND  MAGAZINES. 

TTNDOUBTEDLY  the  most  amusing  contribution  to  this 
month’s  North  American  Review  is  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  “Personal  History  of  the  Second  Empire,”  in  which  Mr. 
Albert  D.  Vandam  tells  of  Napoleon’s  and  Hausmann’s  plans 
for  the  renovation  of  Paris.  He  gives  a  tantalizingly  small 
portion  of  a  speech  of  Dumas  the  elder  on  the  subject.  Dumas 
said  that  already,  in  1842  or  1843,  Balzac  had  conceived  a  vast 
Hausmannic  scheme  for  the  transformation  of  the  village  of 
Chaillot  into  a  fashionable  quarter.  His  friends  “treated  the 
project,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  all  Balzac’s  plans, 
as  purely  visionary.  Visionary  they  no  doubt  were,  including, 
as  they  did,  the  publication  of  a  gigantic  edition  of  Balzac’s 
works  in  separate  volumes,  each  volume  to  have  attached  to  it 
a  ticket  in  a  lottery,  the  prize  in  which  was  to  be  a  plot  of  ground 
or  a  mansion.”  In  a  statistical  review  of  the  power  of  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  M.  G.  Mulhall  gives  figures  to  show 
that  one  farm  hand  in  the  United  States  raises  as  much  grain 
as  three  in  England.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  writes  a  hot  article 
on  England’s  advances  in  Venezuela  since  1844. 

In  Science  Progress  Mr.  H.  Marshall  Ward  gives  his  opinion 
on  the  fixation  of  free  nitrogen  by  plants,  Mr  J.  W.  Capstich  on 
the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  gases.  Mr.  J.  W.  Rodger  con¬ 
tributes  the  second  part  of  his  review  of  the  progress  in  physical 
chemistry  during  1894,  with  a  bibliography,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  S. 
Moore  writes  on  the  protoplastic  body  and  the  metaplastic  cell. 

In  the  Classical  Review  Mr.  A.  C.  Clark  confirms  Haupt’s 
opinion  upon  the  “rough  draught”  discovered  by  Mommsen 
containing  notes  upon  the  last  seven  books  of  Cicero’s  “  Letters 
to  Athens,”  the  fictitious  manuscript  of  Bosius.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Jevons  discusses  Greek  law  and  folk-lore.  Mr.  Charles  Forster 
Smith  criticizes  Mr.  Marchant’s  edition  of  Thucydides  VII.,  and 
Mr.  S.  G.  Owen  Mr.  Wilkins’s  “Catiline  Orations.”  Mr.  A. 
Furtwiingler  answers  M.  Paul  Jamot’s  refutation  of  his  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Athene  Lemnia  and  Miss  Jane  Harrison’s 
strictures  on  his  explanation  of  the  Parthenon  Sculptures. 

The  Forum  opens  with  General  Francis  A.  Walker’s  “The 
Growth  of  American  Nationality.”  A  cardinal  point  in  his 
argument  is  that  the  Constitution  of  1787  “  merely  permitted 
the  experiment  of  American  union  to  be  tried.”  The  question, 
“  What  should  be  done  in  the  event  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  any 
State,  or  States,  to  break  up  the  new  form  of  Government,  was 
consciously  or  instinctively  avoided.”  First  among  the  factors 
which  went  to  form  a  nation  of  the  United  States,  General 
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Walker  puts  Washington  and  his  judicial  appointments.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Harsey  and  the  Hon.  J.  De  Witt  Warner  disagree  as  to 
whether  the  American  currency  was  originally  bimetallist  or 
monometallist.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  contributes  a  study  ot 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Thwing  writes  of 
College  Finances,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Osgood  of  the  badness  of 
the  American  voice. 

The  Cosmopolitan  has  an  illustrated  article  on  the  bathing  at 
Tronville  and  Ostend,  Mr.  Boyesen  tells  of  the  Chantauqua 
movement,  there  are  illustrated  articles  on  the  whist  boom  in 
America,  on  bees,  on  the  Paris  Salons,  short  stories,  and  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  Clark  Russell’s  serial  “  A  Three-Stranded 
Yarn.”  M.  Francisque  Sarcey  contributes  a  note  on  Coquelin, 
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Mr.  Andrew  Lang  on 


Foundations  of  Belief”  and  “  The 


Woman  Who  Did,”  and  Mr.  Zangwill  on  Maeterlinck 

We  have  also  received  Bible  Light,  Picture  Magazine ,  the 

bound  volume  of  Royal  Academy  Pictures ,  and  Outing. 

We  purpose  publishing  in  our  impression  of  22  June  a  Literary 
Supplement.  Advertisements  intended  for  insertion  in  that  number 
should  be  sent  to  the  Manager  as  soon  as  possible.  _ 

The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. _ 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  be 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street  ; 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. _ _ 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  T own 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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is  the  best  and  most  complete  Furnishing  Guide  published, 
and  is  forwarded  free  of  charge.  It  contains  ESTIMATES 
for  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  ,£150— £300— ,£5°°— 
£1000,  &c. ,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DECORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI¬ 
MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Work, 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETSONS  have  just  received  their  new 

designs  and  colourings  of  AXMINSTER,  WILTON, 
SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET,  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  gd.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  Com¬ 
pletely  Furnished  at  three  days’  notice  for  ,£150,  ,£300,  &c., 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 
Britain. 

HEWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

Furnishing  or  replacing  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  country 
houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  Carpets, 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  ,£2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 

HEWETSO  NS^  *• 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE. 

Est  1802  —1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total  Funds  over  £1,500, 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


“  THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29, 1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  oa 

it  Ouv  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
«  security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping  ;  now  he  must  thin* 

“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three." 

The  HTML  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Hen  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle - 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1833. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 


48  Gracechurch  Street,  London. 


A.  SMITHER, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 


IX/TETROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND. 

1V1  Patron— Her  Majesty  The  QUEEN.  , 

■HOSPITAL  SUNDAY,  16  JUNE,  1895.  Any  person  unable  to  attend 

DWinf  ^ Worship  on  thaT  day  is  requested  to  send  his  or  her  Contribution  to  the  Lord 
Dmne  Worsmp  on  tna  y  4  made  ble  t0  the  Secretary,  Mr. 

Henry  N  ^stance,  should  be  crossed  “Bank  of  England,”  and  sent  to  the 

Mansion  House.  _ _ _ _ 

CT.  PETER’S  COLLEGE,  RADLEY.— ' The :  new  Chape 

b  will  be  consecrated  on  St.  Peter’s  Day  (SaturtUy.  *9  Ju^vl°ld„^?le,|^ 
wishing  to  be  present  are  requested  to  write  to  the  W  ARDEN.  Service  13.15.  ^  P 

coach  on  10.2  a.m.  train  from  Paddmgton. 


15  June,  1895. 
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SHIPPING. 


SPECIAL  INSURANCE 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

Leave  London  every  alternate  Friday 

for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers.  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P. 


and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,)  w„i, 

EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  via  BOMBAY . J  every  weeK' 


CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA . 


every  fortnight. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS. 


FOR  THE 

TITLED,  PROFESSIONAL,  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES, 

COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 

ACCIDENTS  AND 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 


For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

IN  USE  IN  ROYAL 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES.  PIANOS. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NEW  MOEEE,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  8in. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


S.  S  P. ERARD,  EKSE'  18  fit.  Marlborough  St., London,  I- 


BEWARE  of  STRONG  SOAPS 

For  the  Complexion  and 

always  use  VINOLIA 


SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 

WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK. 
Premiums  from  £2. 

A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 

OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AND  GUARANTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD., 

40  to  44  MOOEGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 

ASSETS  (including  Uncalled  Capital,  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,397. 


4d.,  6d.,  8d.,  lOd.  and  2s.  6d.  per  Tablet. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER, 

BELFAST, 

Were  Awarded  the  Grand  Diploma  of  Honour,  Edinburgh,  1890  ; 
Two  Prize  Medals,  Paris,  1889. 


SRISH  CAMBRIC  POCKET 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Telegrams : 
“Linen,  Belfast.' 


Children's  Bordered,  per  doz.  ...  is.  3d.  I  Ladies’ Hemstitched,  per  doz. ...  2s.  gd. 
Ladies’  ,,  ,,  ...  2s.  3d.  Gents'  „  „  ...  3s.  nd. 

Gents'  „  11  ...  3s*  3d.  I 


IRISH  DAMASK 


Save  50  per 
cent,  by  buying 
of  Manufacturers. 


Fish  Napkins,  2s.  6d.  per  doz.  Dinner 
Napkins,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Table  cloths,  2  yds. 
square,  2s.  9d. ;  yds.  by  3  yds.,  5s.  6d.  each. 
Kitchen  Table  Cloths,  n$d.  each.  Strong 
Huckaback  Towels,  4s.  6d.  per  doz.  Frilled 
Linen  Pillow  Cases,  from  is.  4^d.  each. 

TABLE  AND  HOUSE  LINEN. 


Monograms,  Crests,  Coats  of  Arms,  Initials,  &c.,  Woven  and  Embroidered. 


IRISH  LINEN  COLLARS,  CUFFS,  SHIRTS. 

COLLARS.  —  Ladies',  3-fold,  from  3s.  6d.  per  doz. ;  Gents’,  4-fold, 
4s.  nd.  per  doz.  Cuffs  for  Ladies  or  Gentlemen,  from  5s.  ud.  per  doz. 

Matchless  Shirts,  best  quality  Longcloth,  with  4-fold  finest  linen  Fronts  and 
Cuffs,  35s.  6d.  the  half-dozen  (to  measure,  2s.  extra). 

OLD  SHIRTS  MADE  GOOD  AS  NEW 


With  Best  Materials  in  Neckbands,  Cuffs,  and  Fronts,  from  14s.  the  hall-dozen. 
SAMPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LISTS  POST  FREE. 


ROBIN  SON  &  CLEAVER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Queen  and  the  Empress  Frederick  op  Germany. 

BELFAST. 


Radley  college.— scholarships,  1895.— Two  of  ^80, 

one  of  £50,  one  of  .£40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
the  Rev.  the  Warden,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


VyESTMINSTER  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION 

to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident.  Queen’s  Scholar, 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster. 


YYUNDLE  SCHOOL.  Entrance  Scholarship  Examina- 

tion,  July  16.  Six  or  more  Scholarships  £40  to  J30  a  year.  Classical, 
Modern,  Science,  and  Engineering  Sides.  Fees  ^65  to  ^75  a  year.  Successes 
1893-4:  Five  open  Scholarships  and  one  Exhibition;  1894-5:  Four  open  Classical 
Scholarships,  one  Science  Exhibition  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  and  one  Science 
Scholarship.  Also  Woolwich  Entrance  (nth  place).  Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


■DRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS.— FOUR  FOUN- 

DATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  90  Guineas  and  80  Guineas  per  annum  ; 
ONE  WARDEN’S  EXHIBITION,  value  50  Guineas,  and  FOUR  MINOR  EX¬ 
HIBITIONS  (at  least),  value  30  Guineas,  will  be  competed  for  at  the  College  on 
July  31st,  August  1st  and  2nd.  Candidates  must  be  between  11  and  15  on  August 
1st,  1895.  Subjects  for  Examination  :  Divinity,  Classics,  Mathematics.  Boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Modern  Side  may  offer  French  instead  of  Greek,  but  are  eligible  for 
the  Exhibitions  only.  Separate  papers  for  those  over  and  under  13. 

FOUR  MINOR  EXHIBITIONS,  value  30  Guineas  per  annum,  for  boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Army  Classes  will  also  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  Candidates 
for  these  Exhibitions  must  be  between  13  and  15  on  August  1st,  1895.  Subjects  of 
Examination  :  Latin,  French,  Mathematics.  German  or  Science  may  be  offered  as 
an  extra  subject.  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden. 


THE  MINERVA  CLUB. 

38  DOVER  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Committee : 

Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  LONSDALE;  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
ROSSLYN  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  HATHERTON  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord 
BYRON;  Right  Hon.  Lord  GEORGE  GRANVILLE 
CAMPBELL:  Lieut.-Col.  F.  GAVEGAN  ;  Major 
HAMILTON  LUARD  BEGBIIC. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Ransom,  Bouverie  &  Co. 

Secretary—].  R.  DOUGLAS  (pro  tern.) 

This  Club  is  established  on  a  social  and  non-political  basis,  and  will  be  conducted 
on  similar  principles  to  the  leading  West  End  Clubs. 

Naval  and  Military  Officers,  Members  of  the  Learned  Professions,  and  Gentlemen 
of  good  position  are  alone  eligible  for  election,  and  the  strictest  supervision  will  be 
exercised  by  the  Committee,  m  whom  is  vested  the  election  of  Candidates,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  ineligible  persons. 

The  Club,  which  contains  numerous  Bedrooms,  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
Members  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

The  Cuisine,  Wines,  Spirits,  Cigars,  &c.,  will  be  of  the  best  at  popular  price  . 
and  a  special  feature  will  be  made  of  the  Grill,  superintended  by  a  thoroughly 
experienced  Grill  Cook. 

The  Subscription  is  Three  Guineas  per  Annum,  and  the  Club  House  may  be 
inspected,  and  candidate  forms  and  all  particulars  obtained  on  the  premises. 

June  1895.  J.  R.  DOUGLAS,  Secretary  (pro  tern.). 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 

PA  TRUNS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  GUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P. 
Treasurers— Sir  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq. 
Bankers — Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 

Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed.  ,  „  ,  .  _  . 

II  Bv  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  by 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  iuch  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carryout  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  hit 
this  Charity  stands  alone — the  Defender  of  the  defenceless — without  any 
assistance. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 

incorporated  by  royal  charter. 

SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieres 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ^  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

T elegrams — “  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


Matron— &rr  JHost  ffirarious  iHajrstg  tfic  Qurrn. 

President—  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman— Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V.P. 

Deputy  Chairman — Colonel  F1TZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V.P. 
■S^retery-CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL. 

THE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adel  phi,  London,  W.C.;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institut.on  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  69  Strand  ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 
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St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 
Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAIN WRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,. 
London,  E.C. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  l8i6,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President — H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman- SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

(G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurers^  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 

This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Liters  ol  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
^  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually  It  ha3 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  estabhshmen  . 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospitaf  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  g™"!'"! 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 

Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  InTabents 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This .will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improve  men 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surg  ry, 
a  sum  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
te^mce^  purposes, 'and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers, ^  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ,  or  t 

T.  BEATTI E-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 

LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


2  5  June,  1895. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  LIST. 


POYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

XV  SIR  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON. — For  Full  Par¬ 
ticulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. _ _ 

CT  T  AMES’S. — Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

Lessee  and  Manager. -LAST  FOUR  NIGHTS.  EVERY  EVENING  at  9 
■punctually,  will  be  presented  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  PHILISTINES, 
(,V  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES.  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Miss  Juliette 
Nesville,  &c.  Preceded  at  8.15  by  TOO  HAPPY  BY  HALF  by  Julian  Field. 
Doors  open  8  Carriages,  10.43.  LAST  MATINEE  TO  DAY  at  3.  THURS¬ 
DAY  NEXT,  June  20,  THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY,  byARTHUR  W. 
piNERO  for  12  nights  only.  Box  Office  (Mr.  Arnold)  open  Daily,  10  till  5. 
Seats  maybe  booked  in  advance  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  SI. 
JAMES'S  THEATRE.  _ _ . 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.  Saturday  Next,  June  22nd,  at 

30  GRAND  PERFORMANCE,  on  Handel  Festival  scale,  of  Mendels- 
-  ,hn's  Svmohonv  Cantata,  THE  HYMN  OF  PR  AISE,  followed  by  a  miscellaneous 
’election  Solo  Vocalists,  MADAME  ALBANI.  MADAME  CLARA  SAMUELL, 
MR  EDWARD  LLOYD.  CHOIR  AND  ORCHESTRA.  3,000  PER¬ 
FORMERS.  Organist,  MR.  WALTER  W.  HEDGECOCK.  .Conductor,  MR. 
AUGUST  MANNS.  Numbered  reserved  seats,  including  admission  to  the  palace, 
Sialf-a-guinea,  and  seven  shillings  and  sixpence.  Plans  may  be  inspected  and  tickets 
obtained  at  the  Ticket  Office.  Central  entrance,  Crystal  Palace,  from  10  a.m.  till  6 
p.m.,  daily,  or  at  the  usual  City  and  West  End  Ticket  Agencies. _ 

R.  L  H.  LEIGH’S  RECITALS. 

THURSDAY  EVENINGS  DURING  JUNE. 

ST.  MARTIN'S  TOWN  HALL,  CHARING  CROSS. 
Thursday  next,  June  20th,  at  8.30. 

“  RICHARD  III.”  (For  the  fifth  time  in  London). 

TICKETS  5s.,  2S.  6d.,  and  is.,  at  Mitchell’s  Library,  33  Old  Bond  Street, 
and  at  the  Hall. 

GRAVES’  GALLERIES. 

EXHIBITION  OF 
NEW  MILITARY  PAINTINGS. 

And  Collection  of  Wellington  and  Napoleonic  Tiophies  and  Relics. 
“1813"  (NAPOLEON'S  OLD  GUARD  AT  WATERLOO). 

By  R.  Caton  Woodvtlle. 

“SAVING  THE  COLOURS  AT  INKERMAN.” 

By  Robert  Gibb,  R.S.A. 

“STORMING  OF  THE  CASHMERE  GATE  OF  DELHI." 

By  Vereker  M.  Hamilton. 

“  BADAJOZ,  1812." 

By  R.  Caton  Woadville. 

Also  a  Collection  of  Pictures  by  the  late  Charles  Jones,  R.C.A. 

Also 

UNIQUE  EFFECTS  NEAR  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

A  Collection  of  paintings  by  Frank  Wilbert  Stokes  of  Philadelphia; 

Painted  whilst  a  member  of  the  Peary  Relief  and  North  Greenland  Expeditions 
1892-3-4,  in  latitude  78°  43". 

GRAVES'  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Admission  is.  ten  to  six. 
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AWRIE  &  CO.  HAVE  ON  VIEW 

A  Small  Collection  of  Pictures  by 

COROT,  DAUBIGNY,  MILLET,  DUPRE,  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A., 
MONTICELLI,  Sir  E.  BURNE-JONES,  &c.  &c. 

15  Old  Bond  Street.  10  to  6  daily. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

-GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  &  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA.  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic  Address ;  BOOKMEN,  London.  Code:  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


SCOTTISH  CHURCH  SOCIETY 
JUST  PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  VOLS.,  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  nett, 
or  sold  separately  for  4s.  6d.  nett. 

THE  DIVINE  LIFE  IN  THE  CHURCH  : 

1  AN  AFFIRMATION  OF 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM, 

*  WITH  CONTRIBUTIONS  RELATING  TO 
THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH, 

HER  HISTORY,  WORK,  AND  PRESENT  NEED. 

Vol.  I.  Subjects: — The  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  the  place  assigned  to  it  in 
<he  Divine  Economy  of  Grace ;  Instruction  of  Catechumens ;  Obligation  of 
."Sponsors. 

Vol.  II.  Subjects Celtic  Inheritance  of  Scottish  Church;  Remediable  Defects 
•in  Presbyterian  Organization  ;  Revival  of  Churchmanship  in  Scotland  ;  Training  of 
‘Candidates  for  Holy  Ministry;  Probationers;  Right  Lines  of  Lay  Work;  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Home  Mission  Work  of  Church  ;  Duty  of  Church  to  Special  Classes  ; 
^Emigrants,  Seamen,  Paupers,  Prisoners ;  Attitude  of  Church  to  Leading  Phases  of 
.Modern  Thought  and  Criticism  ;  Church  Music  and  Choirs  ;  Church  Fabrics. 


Edinburgh:  J.  GARDNER  HITT,  37  George  Street. 
London  :  62  Paternoster  Row. 

And  all  Booksellers. 


Zb e  Hew  IRevtew. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 

Saturday  Review  says:  **  You  settle  down  with  a  grateful  feeling  of  relief  to  the 
JVew  Review.'' 


See  the  JUNE  NUMBER  for 

-  The  Song  of  the  Banjo, 
j  Macaire. 

-  There  was  a  Little  City. 

London  :  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


TJUDYABD  KIPLING 
R.  L.  STEVENSON 
W.  E.  HENLEY 
GILBERT  PARKER 


In  large  demy  8vo,  appropriately  bound  in  art  linen  boards,  price  7s.  6d., 
with  Illustrations  of  Morland’s  Paintings. 

GEORGE  MORLAND:  PAINTER.  London,  1763-1804. 

By  Ralph  Richardson,  F.R.S.E. 

“The  facts  of  the  artist’s  career  are  graphically  told,  and  the  appreciation  of  his 
work,  which  is  illustrated  by  six  excellent  plates,  is  judicious.  The  information  in 
the  appendix  is  valuable  as  new,  and  is  certain  to  be  prized  by  all  lovers  of  art." 

Black  and  White . 

On  antique  paper,  appropriately  bound,  price  5s. 

FABLES  AND  FABULISTS— Ancient  and  Modern.  By 

Thomas  Newbicging,  Author  of  “The  History  of  the  Forest  of  Rosscn- 
dale,”  &c. 

“  A  clever  little  study,  containing  not  only  useful  notes  on  all  the  famous  fabulists, 
but  abounds  in  rare  and  happy  instances.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  apologue 
is  examined,  and  Mr.  Newbigging's  views  on  the  subject  are  at  once  interesting  and 
instructive.” — Black  and  White . 

“  A  pleasant  little  book  readable  from  title-page  to  finale.  The  author  has  much 
delightful  matter  to  communicate  as  to  the  characteristics  of  fables  interspersed  with 
illustrative  stories.” — Morning  Leader . 

In  demy  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and  Illustrated,  price  . 

THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  GRIFFITH  EDWARDS 

(Gutyn  Padarn),  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  late  vicar  of  Llangadfan.  Edited  by  Rev. 
Elias  Owen,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  containing  the  parochial  histories  of  Llangadfan, 
Garthbeibio,  and  Llanerfyl  Montg.  :  together  with  Welsh  and  English  Poetry. 

NEW  NOVELS  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

In  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  art  linen,  price  6s. 

AS  GOLD  IN  THE  FURNACE.  By  Mary  Cross,  Author 

of  “  Under  Sentence,”  “  False  Witness,”  &c. 

“A  lively  tale,  with  much  human  character  artistically  developed.  The  dialogue 
is  vivacious  throughout,  and  scenes  both  of  high  life  and  low  are  strikingly  painted. 
A  novel  of  high  literary  qualities,  with  a  plot  both  daring  and  original." — Morning 
Leader . 

In  crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  6s. 

RUNIC  ROCKS  ;  a  North  Sea  Idyll.  By  Wilhelm  Jensen. 

Translated  by  Marianne  E.  Suckling,  with  a  Preface  by  Professor  G. 
Fieldler. 

“Wilhelm  Jensen,  of  whose  many  works  this  is  the  first  to  appear  in  an  English 
translation,  has  been  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  Germany  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Since  1866  a  number  of  works  from  his  pen  have  appeared  almost 
every  year  :  poems,  epics,  short  stories,  novels,  and  dramas.  In  all  these  branches 
of  literature  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  an  author  of  signal  culture  and  great  power, 
but  he  is  at  his  best  as  a  novelist  and  writer  of  lyric  poetry.’1— Extract  from  Preface. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

Tastefully  printed  and  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  Louis  H.  Victory. 

“  Compositions  of  high  worth  and  lasting  merit.  The  style  is  often  charmingly 
musical,  and  the  thoughts  breathed  are  in  many  instances  singularly  beautiful,  pure, 
and  original.” — English  Churchman. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Afessrs.  Methuen  publish 

on  June  17th,  a  New  Volume  of  Poems  by 
ERIC  MACK  AY,  entitled  “A  Song  of  the 
Sea,  My  Lady  of  Dreams,  and  other  Poems.” 

SIX  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

SIX  SHILLINGS  EACH. 

WHEN  VALMOND  CAME  TO  PONTIAC: 

The  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon.  By  Gilbert  Parker. 

MAELCHO :  A  Sixteenth  Century  Romance. 

By  the  Hon.  Emily  Lawless. 

A  MAN  OF  MARK.  By  Anthony  Hope, 

Author  of  “The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.” 

SIR  ROBERT’S  FORTUNE.  By  Mrs. 

Oliphant. 

THE  DESPOTIC  LADY.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 
A  BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS.  By 

Julian  Corbett. 

Messrs.  Methuen's  “  Book  Gazette  ”  and  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 


METHUEN  &  CO.,  36  Essex  Street,  W.C. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

GLASGOW  HERALD. — “  May  be  heartily  recommended." 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. — " All  ...  are  readable,  some  .  .  .  subtle, 
one  is  a  gem.  The  gem  of  the  book,  a  little  masterpiece  .  .  .  suggests 
George  Eliot  with  a  difference— that  difference  lteing  a  strong  dash  of 
Maupassant.” 

London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  S<re«t,  Slrnnd,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review 


15  June,  1895. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON'S 

NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  An  Old  Maid’s  Love.” 

Now  ready,  in  1  vol.,  crown  Svo,  6s. 

my  lady  nobody. 


BY 


MAARTEN  MAARTENS, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“God’s  Fool,”  “The  Sin  of  Joost  Avelingh,”  &c. 


A  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “Misunderstood.” 

Now  ready,  in  3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 

COLONEL  NORTON. 

BY 

FLORENCE  MONTGOMERY, 

AUTHOR  OF 

“  Seaforth,”  “  Thrown  Together,”  &c. 


NOW  READY. 


TODDLE  ISLAND  :  Being  the  Diary  of  Lord 

Bottsford  of  England.  In  one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

..  Written  evidently  by  one  who  has  keen  powers  of  observation,  a  wide  knowledge 

NOW  READY. 

CHERRYFIELD  HALL.  By  F.  H.  Balfour 

(Ross  George  Dering),  Author  of  “  Dr.  Mirabel  s  Theory,  &c.  In 
one  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

f’TihentideS 

‘"rSicSs.  We  cLnot  too  cordially  recommend  thts  book  to  general 

and  careful  perusal.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 


DOWNEY  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

BOZ-LAND :  Dickens’s  Places  and  People. 

By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Crown  8vo,  with  a  Portrait  of  “Boz”  by  Cruikshank,  6s* 

\This  day. 

A  JORUM  OF  ‘PUNCH’:  the  Story  of  its 

Origin  and  Early  Days.  By  Athol  Mayhew.  Imp.  i6mo,  with  Illustrations* 

[ Next  week. 

THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  AN  OLD  BOHE- 

M I  AN.  By  G.  L.  M.  Strauss.  A  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  with  Por- 
trait,  5s. 

“  It  is  most  excellent  garrulity.  Dr.  Strauss  lived  the  true  vie  de  Bohirnc." 


AGENCY  FOB.  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

r*  P  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

G”.  SELLERS  ofeyandepW^t  2&dCStr  d'esi^  To  TaT  th"/  attention  of  the 

READING  ^^TC^urabfeierms  ortkrs^m’^he^r^wn'^STA^DARD 

PUBLICATIoffs^and  'fcm^ALlTAMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

natflT-- can  obtain  the  highest  return 
Gazette. — “  Furnishes  much  valuable  information,  served  up 

''Dl™fficper.-“  A  useful  guide.  Even  the  experienced  may  profit 
by  its  perusal.”  _ _ _ _ _ 

nuNCANok INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

U  L  ATION  The  reader  of  the  volume  will  be  he  lped  to  clear 

about  When  he  engages .in  Stock  Exchange  operations. 
c  a  \  p-reat  mass  of  information  will  be  found  in  it.  . 

^T“Wrh?en  with  the  view  of  guiding  capitalists  in  the  employment 

of  their  funds.”  _ _ _ _ 

DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

saas. -  *•  - —» » 


EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  London,  Royal  Exchange, 
And  of  all  Booksellers. 
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Daily  Telegraph. 


THE  IRISH  NOVELISTS’  LIBRARY. 

Each  volume  in  small  crown  8vo,  fancy  cloth,  with  a  new 
Portrait  and  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  price  2S.  6d. 

Vol.  I.  O’DONNEL.  By  Lady  Morgan. 

“  Eighty  years  ago  Sir  Walter  Scott  declared  that  this  novel, 
‘  though  liable  to  criticism  as  a  story,  has  some  striking 
and  beautiful  passages  of  situation  and  description,  and  is  in  the 
comic  part  very  rich  and  entertaining.’  — Daily  Dews. 

Vol.  II.  ORMOND.  By  Miss  Edgeworth. 

[Next  week. 

Vol.  III.  FARDOROUGHA  THE  MISER.  By 

William  Carleton.  [In  July. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

PRINCESS  AND  PRIEST.  A  Romance  of 

Old  Egypt.  By  A.  S.  F.  Hardy.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Sayce. 
3s.6d.  [This  day. 

A  SENSATIONAL  TRANCE.  By  Forbes 

Dawson.  With  20  Illustrations  by  F.  Mackenzie.  2s.  6d.  [Next  week. 

GOLDEN  LADS  AND  GIRLS.  By  H.  A. 

Hinkson.  6s.  _ _ 

STARLIGHT  THROUGH  THE  ROOF.  By 

Kevin  Kennedy.  3s.  6d. 

“The  story  of  the  woes  and  tragedies,  the  lights  and  shades,  the  unbounded 

AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  RESPECTABILITY. 

By  Julian  Sterne.  6s. 

“  The  characters  are  singularly  alive.  .  .  .  We  should  like  another  book  from  Mr.. 
Sterne  as  clever  as  this  one.”— Saturday  Review. 

12  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

STANFORD’S  TWO-SHILLING  SERIES  OF 

TOURISTS’  GUIDES. 


Fcap. 

Bedfordshire. 
Berkshire. 
Cambridgeshire. 
Channel  Islands. 
Cornwall. 
Derbyshire. 

Devon,  North. 
Devon,  South. 
Dorsetshire. 


8vo,  limp  cloth,  with  Maps, 

English  Lakes. 
Gloucestershire. 
Hampshire. 
Hertfordshire. 
Kent. 

London  (Round). 
Norfolk. 
Somersetshire. 
Suffolk. 


&c. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

Warwickshire. 
Wiltshire. 
Worcestershire. 
Wye  (The). 
Yorkshire,  East 
and  North. 
Yorkshire,  West. 


LONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  &  27  Cockspur  St.,  S.W. 
Complete  Tourist  Catalogue  free  on  application. 


Just  published.  Crown  8vo,  3S>  ^d. 

RANDOM  STORIES,  Chiefly  Irish. 

By  Major  H.  S.  M‘CLINTOCK. 

With  Illustrations. 


LONDON  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Ltd: 

NOTICE. — An  Important  New  Work'  by 

COLONEL  COLVILLE,  C.B.,  British 
Commissioner  at  Uganda,  entitled 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  NILE  SPRING, 

with  numerous  Illustrations  and 
special  Map,  will  be  ready  next  week 
at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’ . 

Price  los. _ _ _ 

LONDON  ;  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  St.,  Strand,  W.C, 


15  June,  1895. 


The  Saturday  Review. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  GREAT  FROZEN  LAND :  Narrative  of 

a  Winter  Journey  across  the  Tundras  and  a  Sojourn  among  the 
Sarnoyads.  By  Frederick  George  Jackson,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  ;  Leader  of  the  Jackson-Harmsworth  Polar 
Expedition.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Edited  from  his  Journals 
by  Arthur  Montefiore,  Fellow  of  the  Geological  and  Royal 
Geographical  Societies  and  Anthropological  Institute.  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  AQUATIC 

INSECTS.  By  Professor  L.  C.  Mi  all,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations 
by  A.  R.  Hammond,  F.  L.  S.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

Three  Historical  Essays.  By  Uco  Rabbeno,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Modena.  Second  Edition.  Partly 
rewritten  and  entirely  revised  by  the  Author.  Translated  at  the 
Translations  Bureau,  London.  8vo,  12s.  net. 

MUNICIPAL  HOME-RULE.  A  Study  in 

Administration.  By  Frank  I.  Goodnow,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  Professor  of 
Administrative  Law  in  Columbia  College  ;  Author  of  “  Comparative 
Administrative  Law.”  Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d.  net. 

A  TEXT  BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  M. 

Foster,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
With  Illustrations.  Sixth  Edition.  Part  II.,  comprising  Book  II. 
The  Tissues  of  Chemical  Action  with  their  respective  Mechanisms. 
Nutrition.  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

THE  COMPETITION  WALLAH.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  M.P. ,  Author  of 
11  Cawnpore.”  A  Reprint  of  the  Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

SHEILA’S  MYSTERY.  By  Mrs.  Moles- 

worth.  Illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Whitehall  Review. — “  Mrs.  Molesworth  may  always  be  depended  upon  to  produce 
work  that  will  interest  the  young.  .  .  .  In  ‘Sheila’s  Mystery’  this  prolific  author 
has  written  a  pleasant  narrative,  which  seems  to  us  specially  suitable  for  girls,  and 
the  publishers  have  co-operated  in  turning  the  volume  out  in  attractive  fashion.” 

ILLUSTRATED  STANDARD  NOVELS.  New  Volume. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HAJJI  BABA  OF 

ISPAHAN.  By  James  Morier.  Illustrated  by  H.  R.  Millar.  With 
an  Introduction  by  the  Hon.  George  Curzon,  M.P.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. 
Three-and-sixpenny  Series.  Vol.  7. 

HUME.  By  Professor  Huxley.  LOCKE. 

By  Thomas  Fowler.  BURKE.  By  John  Mor ley.  Crown  8vo, 
3s.  6d. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION.  New  Volume. 

WOLFE.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  With  Portrait. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  CLASSICS.  New  Volume. 

OVID,  TRIST1A.  Book  III.  Edited,  with 

Explanatory  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  E.  S.  Schuckburgh,  M.A. , 
Late  Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Pott  8vo,  is.  6d. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON. 


MOZART’S  DON  GIOVANNI. 

A  Commentary  by  CHARLES  GOUNOD. 

e  and  Authorized  French  Translation,  from  the  Third  French  Edition. 
By  Windeyer  Clark  and  J.  T.  Hutchinson. 

Crown  8vo,  144  pp.,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 


ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.,  6  New  Burlington  Street,  W. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


THE  NOVEL  SERIES. 


Messrs.  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.  beg  to  announce  that 
with  a  view  to  meet  the  taste  of  those  who  desire  to  possess,  not  to  borrow, 
good  books,  they  have  in  preparation 

IL  SERIES  OF  NOVELS 

BY  THE  BEST  WRITERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

FOR  PUBLICATION  IN  SINGLE  VOLUMES. 

These  volumes  will  be  suitable  for  the  pocket  and  the  shelf;  they  will  be 
convenient  to  handle,  being  of  the  square  i6mo  size,  while  from  their 
appearance,  as  well  as  from  their  literary  merit,  they  will  deserve  a  place  in 
the  library.  The  volumes  will  be  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  uniform 
except  in  thickness  and  in  price.  The  prices  will  be  2s. ,  3s.,  and  4s. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Series, 

The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell, 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD.  Price  2s. 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  JUNE  28th. 

And  Works  by 

F.  ANSTEY,  Author  of  “  Vice  Versa,’7  &c.  ; 

HENRY  SETON  MERRIMAN,  Author  of  “With  Edged 

Tools,”  &c.  ; 

Mrs.  L.  B.  WALFORD,  Author  of  “  Mr.  Smith,”  &c. ; 
SYDNEY  CHRISTIAN,  Author  of  “  Sarah  ”  and  “  Lydia  ”  ; 

And  by  other  writers,  English  and  American,  of  high  reputation,  will 
follow  at  short  intervals. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  STEPHEN. 

Ready  this  day.  With  2  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

TIE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES 
FITZJAMES  STEPHEN, 

BART.,  K.CS.I., 

A  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

By  his  Brother,  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

From  the  Times : 

“  Among  the  half-dozen  biographies  of  the  first  order  which  have  appeared  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  this  volume  deserves  a  place.  It  is  a  real  biography  ;  a  work  of 
art  as  well  as  of  fraternal  affection  ;  a  monument  which  several  loving  hands  have 
helped  to  build  up ;  a  lifelike  picture  of  a  remarkable  man,  with  his  failings  not 
unnoted,  and  with  vivid  sketches  of  some  of  his  friends.” 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette : 

“  A  truer  and  more  complete  portrait,  if  one  may  say  so,  who  speaks  from  many 
long  years  of  acquaintanceship,  was  never  drawn.  ...  A  noble  history  of  a  powerful, 
generous,  true,  and  tender  character.” 

From  the  Westminster  Gazette  : 

“A  most  interesting  ar.d  striking  book.  ...  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a* 
picture  of  a  man  so  real,  so  forcible,  and  developed  with  such  admirable  literary 
skill.” 


Now  ready.  With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 

OUR  SQUARE  AND  CIRCLE  ;  or,  The  Annals 

of  a  Little  London  House.  By  "Jack  Easel,”  sometime  Punch's 
Roving  Correspondent. 

“  The  interest  is  purely  humorous  and  domestic.  .  .  .  The  hook  is  always 
pleasant  to  read,  and  its  humour  is  not  the  less  amusing  for  being  always  refined." 

The  Scotsman. 


JUNE  NUMBER  NOW  READY,  PRICE  7}d. 

THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

Contents  for  June. 

BATHING  AT  THE  CONTINENTAL  SEA-SHORE  RESORTS.  By  J. 
Howe  Adams.  Illustrated. 

AN  EPITAPH  FOR  A  HUSBANDMAN.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
Illustrated  by  II.  Siddons  Mowbray. 

I  HE  CHAU  1AUQUA  MOVEMENT.  By  H.  H.  Boyesen.  Illustrated  from 
Photographs  and  by  Harry  Fenn.' 

THE  PLEASANT  OCCUPATION  OF  TENDING  BEES.  By  W.  Z.  Hut¬ 
chinson.  Illustrated. 

{HE  AW.1?.  SALONS  OF  ’95.  By  Charles  Yriakte.  Illustrated. 

AN  INDIAN  STORY  OF  THE  SIERRA  MADRE.  By  Dan  de  Quii.le. 

Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington. 

WHIST  IN  AMERICA.  By  Frank  W.  Crane.  Illustrated. 

A  HYPOCRITICAL  ROMANCE.  By  Caroline  Ticknor.  Illustrated  by 
Alice  Barber  Stephens. 

HOW  SUCCESSFUL  PLAYS  ARE  BUILT.  By  Joseph  Brooks.  Illustrated 

by  I.  G.  Attwood. 

UNANSWERED  PRAYERS  (Poem).  By  Ella  W.  Wilcox. 

A  THREE-STRANDED  YARN.  By  W.  Clark  Russell.  Illustrated  by 

AN  AUTUMN  BREEZE  (Poem).  By  William  H.  Havre. 

J VVJ ( iV'hYjTw  By  various  distinguished  writers. 

IN  1  HE  WORLD  Of  ART  AND  LETTERS.  By  I.  Zangwill,  FranciSQUP. 

Sarcey,  H.  H.  Boyesen,  Andrew  Lang,  Agnes  Reptlier. 

1HE  PARIS  SALONS  OF  ’95.  By  Orange,  Tanoux,  Brouillet,  Cakrirke, 
Clakrin,  Maignan. 


London  ;  THE  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  COMPANY, 
S  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 

And  0/ all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 


Now  ready.  With  2  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

OFF  THE  MILL.  By  the  Right  Rev.  G.  F. 

Browne,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney. 

“  A  distinct  addition  to  the  light  literature  of  mountaineering.  .  .  .  There  are  a 
number  of  other  papers,  and  by  no  means  confined  to  Alpine  subjects.  All  have  an 
agreeable  sense  of  light  humour.” — The  Scotsman. 

Just  published.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

FIFTY  YEARS ;  or,  Dead  Leaves  and  Living 

Seeds.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  ;  Author 
of  “  Holiday  Papers,”  “  East  and  West  London,”  &c. 

“There  is  such  kindly  humour,  such  real  common-sense,  and  such  a  background  of 
efficient  and  successful  work  throughout,  that  these  memories  are  delightful 
reading.” — M anches ter  Guardian. 

“A  Jittle  volume  of  lively  reminiscences.  .  .  .  Full  of  delightful  gossip  of  the 
most  genial  kind.” — The  Speaker. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Ready  this  day.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MARTYRED  FOOL. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY, 

Author  of  "  Rainbow  Gold,”  "Aunt  Rachel,"  "Joseph's  Coat,”  &c. 


London;  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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Messrs.  II.  BLACKWOOD  &  SOBS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

ALEX.  INNES  SHAND’S 

LIFE 

OF  GENERAL 

SIR  EDWARD  BRUCE  HAILEY, 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

With  Portraits,  &c. 

2  Vols.,  Demy  8vo,  21s. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


FRASER  SANDEMAN. 


ANGLING  TRAVELS 

Fraser  Sandeman,  Author  of 


Second  Select  ion  of  Early  Press  Opinions. 

<-  4  TT7RDA  Y  RE  VIE  W. — “There  is  no  more  picturesque  character 
.ha^dWBmcelamfey  .  .  .  The  most  charming  biography  we  have 
met  this  season— a  biography  worthy  of  the  man  whose  life  it  so  t  y 
portrays.  Higher  praise  it  is  impossible  to  bestow. 

THE  WORLD. — “  A  worthy  and  very  valuable  memorial  of  a  brilliant 
soldier,  strategist,  military  reformer,  and  man  of  letters. 

GRAPHIC. — "An  appropriately  interesting  memoir  and  study  of  an 
•exceptionally  interesting  personality. 

REALM.— "Mr.  Shand  has  acquitted  himself  well  m  Ins  under¬ 
taking  ...  A  graphic  picture  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of 
•our  own  time." 

WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE. — “  General  Hamley  has  found  in  Mr. 
Shand  a  careful  and  sympathetic  biographer.  .  .  .  The  story  of  a  remark¬ 
able  and  clever  personality.  .  .  .  His  biography  contains  many  interesting 
references  to  well-known  writers  and  then  books. 

ST  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  Mr.  Shand’s  biography  of  Sir  Edward 
Hamiey  is  interesting  from  many  points  of  view,  owing 

versatility  of  the  soldier,  writer,  artist,  sportsman,  and  politician  whose  lire 
dt  chronicles." 

D ATT  V  GRAPHIC  — “  The  biography  of  a  man  so  modest  and  so  s  ly 

as^he  fafe  sir  Edward  Hamley  was  a  difficult  task  for  even  his  intimate 
friend,  Mr.  A  Imms  Shand,  but  it  has  been  performed  with  tact  and 
success.” 

GLOBE—"  In  two  substantial  but  not  too  bulky  volumes  Mr.  Innes 
Shand  tells  with  much  tact  and  clearness  the  story  of  the  Life  of  Edward 
Hamley.’  ....  A  biography  of  solid  interest  and  value. 

Tirnp  \rr  Mr  A  DVFRTISER. — "Mr.  Shand  is  to  be  thanked  and  con- 
to  .ta  S  —  co-enl  fashion  in  which  ho  has  placed  the 
details  of  a  noble  and  valuable  life  before  the  public. 

LIVERPOOL  POST. — "One  of  the  most  fascinating  works  it  has  been 
our  recent  fortune"  to  peruse.’ 

T  FFDS  MERCURY.— "  Mr.  Innes  Shand  in  these  two  volumes  de- 

"  fret  SSL*, 

a  brave,  lovable,  modest  man. 

A  NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

KATHLEEN  CLARE.  Her  Book,  1637- 

1641  Edited  by  Dora  Green  well  M'Chesney.  With  a  Frontis¬ 
piece  ;  and  5  full-page  Illustrations  by  James  A.  Shearman.  Crown 


IN  NORWAY.  By 

rKASEK  M1.UMU...  . .  By  Hook  and  By  Crook,"  &c. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and  Photographs  by  the 
Author  and  coloured  Facsimiles  of  Salmon  Flies.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

[This  day. 

.  »  A  book  dealing  intimately  with  the  natural  history  of  the  northern  forms  oj 
the  salmonidte  by  a  gentleman  well  known  among  sportsmen  for  his  scientific  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  salmon  and  trout  fishing.  Mr.  Sandeman  describes 
many  incidents  of  travel  as  an  angler  in  the  remoter  and  more  picturesque  parts  of 

A  °There  w!ll  also  be  a  Limited  Edition,  printed  on  large  paper,  containing  an 
extra  Plate  of  favourite  Salmon  Elies  for  Norway,  30*.  net. 

COLONEL  FRANCIS  C.  MAUDE,  V.C.,  C.B. 

FIVE  YEARS  IN  MADAGASCAR.  By 

Colonel  Francis  C.  Maude,  V.C.,  C.B.  With  a  Frontispiece 
Portrait  of  Queen  Ranavalona  III.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  [ Next  week. 

*  *  Colonel  Maude  is  a  well-known  authority  on  Madagascar,  andhas  contributed 
greatly  to  the  literature  of  the  subject  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  I  azaha.  It  is 
booh  is  a  history  of  the  country  for  the  five  years  during  which  time  he  was  a 

res,den! '  H  H.  STATHAM. 

ARCHITECTURE  FOR  GENERAL  READERS: 

A  short  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Motives  of  Architectural  Design. 
With  a  Historical  Sketch  by  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  Editor  of  the 
Builder  With  290  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author.  Large  crown 
8  vo,  12s.  [Next  week. 

CHARLES  G.  HARPER. 

THE  PORTSMOUTH  ROAD  AND  ITS  Tribu¬ 
taries  TO-DAY  AND  IN  DAYS  OF  OLD.  By  Charles  G. 
Harper  Author  of  “The  Marches  of  Wales,"  “The  Brighton 
Road,"  &c.  With  85  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and 
from  old-time  prints.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

The  Times  says  “  A  picturesque  survey.  .  .  .  full  of  interesting  matter,  and 
well  illustrated.  .  .  .  this  famous  highway,  so  rich  in  historical,  personal,  and  local 
associations.’  MRS,  fuller  MAITLAND. 

PAGES  FROM  THE  DAY-BOOK  OF  BETHIA 

HARDACRE.  By  Ella  Fuller  Maitland.  Crown  8vo. 

[ Next  week. 

***  Records  of  the  annals  of  a  quiet  and  contemplative  life . 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

ELIZABETH’S  PRETENDERS.  By  Hamilton 

Aid  ft.  Crown  8vo,  6s.  _  [  This  day. 

<-  A  Novel  of  modern  life,  by  the  well-known  author  of  “  Rita. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


8vo,  6s. 


On  Monday  (17th)  will  be  Published. 

BEGGARS  ON  HORSEBACK:  A  Riding 

Tour  in  North  Wales.  By  Martin  Ross  and  E.  (E  Somerville 
Authors  of  "Through  Connemara,"  "An  Irish  Cousin,"  &c  With 
numerous  Illustrations  by  E.  CE.  Somerville.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

At  all  Libraries. 

SPORT  ON  THE  PAMIRS  AND  TUR- 

KISTAN  STEPPES.  By  Major  C.  S.  Cumberland.  With  Frontis¬ 
piece  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo,  103.  6d.  .  ,  . 

honest  manly  performance.  .  .  .  Besides  the  details  of  stalking 
•  • "  hitiimr  there  are  descriptions  of  mountain  and  valley,  and  of 

sart  oSKtSiKs  m  «■  *«• 

.Daily  News.  _ 

At  all  Libraries. 

AMONG  THE  GODS:  Scenes  of  India  with 

Legends  by  the  Way.  By  Augusta  Klein.  With  22  full-page 
Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo,  15s. 

“Written  in  high  spirits,  with  an  invincible  tendency  to  see  the 

humorous  side  of  persons,  things,  and  events.  —Daily  Chronicle. 

‘^Charmingly  original  in  its  method  and  style - instinct  with 

vigour  and  sparkling  with  genius.” — English  Churchman. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  EDINBURGH  AND  London. 
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G.  P.  PU THAI’S  SOUS  BOOKS. 

WILLIAM  THE  SILENT,  PRINCE  OF 

ORANGE,  the  Moderate  Man  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  Story 
of  his  Life  as  told  in  his  own  Letters,  in  those  of  his  Friends  and  his 
Enemies,  and  from  Official  Documents.  By  Ruth  Putnam.  2  vols. 
8vo,  fully  Illustrated,  cloth  extra,  15s. 

“HEROES  of  the  NATIONS”  SERIES. 

Edited  by  EVELYN  ABBOTT,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
Illustrated  with  numerous  full-page  Plates  and  Maps,  &c.  Crown  8\o, 
cloth  gilt,  5s. ;  roxburgh,  6s. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

LOUIS  XIV.,  AND  THE  ZENITH  OF  THE 

FRENCH  MONARCHY.  By  Arthur  Hassai.l,  M.A.,  Student  o 
Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

JULIAN  THE  PHILOSOPHER,  AND  THE 

LAST  STRUGGLE  OF  PAGANISM  AGAINST  CHRISTIANITY. 
By  Alice  Gardner,  Lecturer  and  Associate  at  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge. 

*  *  I'rospectus  of  the  series  on  application. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  LAW  OF  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA.  A 

Working  Hypothesis  for  the  Systematic  Study  of  Hypnotism  Spiritism, 
Mental  Therapeutics,  &c.  By  Thomas  Jay  Hudson.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  _ 

THE  ARTHURIAN  EPIC.  A  Comparative 

Study  of  the  Cambrian,  Breton,  and  Anglo-Norman  Versions  of  the 
Story  and  Tennyson’s  “  Idylls  of  the  King."  By  S.  HUMPHREYS 
Gurteen,  M.A.,  LL.B.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

THE  FIRST  NAPOLEON.  By  J  OI IN  CODMAN 

Ropes  F  R.H.S.,  &c.,  Author  of  “  The  Story  of  the  Civil  War  "  and 
"The  Campaign  of  Waterloo."  Maps  and  Portrait.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  7s.  6d.  net. 

HISTORIC  DOUBTS  RELATIVE  TO  NAPO- 

LEON  BUONAPARTE.  By  Richard  Whately  D.D.,  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin.  A  new  and  attractive  edition  of  this  famous  mono- 
graph.  I2IRO,  cloth,  3s. 

24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London  ;  and  New  York. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Mr. T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


AUTHORIZED  EDITION. 

Row  Ready. 

SONYA  KOVALEVSKY. 

A  Biography,  by  Anna  Carlotta  Leffler  (Duchess  of  Cajanello)  ;  and 
Sisters  Rajevsky,  being  An  Account  of  Her  Life,  by  Sonya 
Kovalevsky.  Translated  by  A.  de  Furuhjei.m  and  A.  M.  Clive 
Bayley,  and  with  Biographical  Note  by  Lily  Woi.fsolm.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth. 


THE  ALPINE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY: 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Terms,  1893-4. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE, 

Late  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 


SILVER  LIBRARY.— New  Volume. 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA, 

and  Other  Essays. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

Contents : — t.  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada. — 2.  Antonio  Perez:  an  Unsolved 
Historical  Riddle. — 3.  Saint  Teresa. — 4.  The  Templars. — 5.  The  Norway  Fjords, 
— 6.  Norway  Once  More. 


Second  Edition  note  ready. 

MY  CLIMBS  IN  THE  ALPS  AND 
CAUCASUS. 

By  A.  F.  Mummery.  32  Illustrations,  with  full- page  Lithograph  Plates  and 
Photogravures.  Cloth,  21s.  net. 

*„*  The  First  Edition  was  entirely  sold  out  prior  to  publication.  The 
Fine  Edition  [at  £5  5.1.  net)  is  also  completely  sold  out. 

“  It  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  and  thrilling  narratives  that  has  ever 
passed  through  our  hands.  It  is  hackneyed  praise  to  say  of  a  work  that 
there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  Of  this  book  we  may  almost  say  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  dull  sentence." — Daily  Chronicle. 

“It  is  admirable  reading.  .  .  .  You  may  open  the  pages  where  you 
please  and  go  straight  ahead.  In  a  few  moments  you  are  likely  to  be 
holding  on  to  your  chair  for  safety.” — Sir  W.  M.  Conway  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gaze  tie. 


SOME  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  HOMES,  and 

their  Associations :  Personal,  Archaslogical,  and  Historic.  By  E. 
Hodges.  With  Illustrations  by  S.  J.  Loxton.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth, 
10s.  6d.  net. 

“  Interesting  and  entertaining." — Times. 


MATABELELAND,  and  How  We  Got  It. 

By  Captain  Chas.  L.  Norris  Newman,  Author  of  “In  Zululand 
with  the  British,”  &c.,  with  Map  and  Plans.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 


HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 

1.  A  GENDER  IN  SATIN.  By  Rita. 

“  The  story  reaches  a  high  level  of  excellence.  .  .  .  An  extremely  read¬ 
able  production,  and  is  quite  a  departure  from  the  author’s  usual  method. ” 

Whitehall  Review. 


2.  THE  MAKING  OF  MARY. 

Forsyth. 


By  Jean 

[Just  ready. 


TALES  OF  BURMAH. 

L  TOLD  ON  THE  PAGODA.  By  Mimosa.  Fine 

Photogravure  and  other  Illustrations.  Cloth,  2s.  6d.  [Ready. 


The  New  Volume  of  “The  Story  of  the  Nations.” 

VEDIC  INDIA.  By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin, 

Author  of  "Chaldea,”  &c.  Maps,  Index,  and  many  Illustrations 
cloth,  5s. 


“STARTLING,  UNIQUE,  SPLENDID.” 

“T.  P.”  In  Hie  Sunday  San. 

ALM AYER’S  FOLLY: 

A  STORY  OF  AN  EASTERN  RIVER. 

By  Joseph  Conrad.  Cloth,  6s. 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  says  : — “  I  have  read  the  book  with  the  deepest 
merest,  and  with  something  very  like  unmingled  admiration.  .  .  .  The 
power  of  the  book  is  not  a  matter  of  criticism,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact.” 

The  New  Budget  says  : — “  'A1  mayor's  Folly’  is  exquisitely  written.  .  .  . 
Is  a  book  apart.” 

The  Athenaeum  says  : — “  ‘  Almayer's  Folly '  is  a  genuine  piece  of  work.” 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


With  3  Maps,  8vo,  12s. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  WALES: 

Being  Part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure  and  Methods  of 
Tribal  Society. 

By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “  The  English  Village  Community,”  &c. 


Crown  8vo,  5?.  net. 

THE  TENTH  MUSE, 

And  other  Poems. 

By  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  “The  Light  of  Asia,"  &c. 
2  vols-,  crown  8vo,  10s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS  OF  LORD 
BRASSEY,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L. 

Lrom  1862  to  1894. 

Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain  S.  EARDLEY-WILMOT. 

With  Maps  and  Charts. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

FALLACIES  OF  RACE  THEOEIES  AS 
APPLIED  TO  NATIONAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Essays  by  WILLIAM  DALTON  BABINGTON,  M.A. 


With  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

SELECTED  ESSAYS  OF 
JAMES  DARMESTETER. 

The  Translations  from  the  French  by  HELEN  B.  JASTROW. 

Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir,  by  MORRIS  JASTROW,  Junior,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Contents: — The  Supreme  God  in  the  Indo-European  Mythology — Ernest  Renan 
— The  Religions  of  the  Future— An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Jews — Afghan 
Life  in  Afghan  Songs — Race  and  Tradition — The  Prophets  of  Israel. 


Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

GARDENING  A  LA  MODE— VEGETABLES. 

By  Mrs.  DE  SALIS. 

Authoress  of  the  “A  la  Mode”  Series  of  Cookery  Books,  &c. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  Philip  Burne-Jones. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS. 

A  Story  of  Child  Life. 

By  EDITH  H.  FOWLER. 

“  Miss  Fowler’s  book  is  an  exquisite  study  of  child  life.  .  .  .  The  authoress’s 
reticence  and  delicate  knack  of  suggestiveness  are  among  the  finest  characteristics 
of  her  work.” — Daily  News. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “LADY  BABY.’* 

Crown  8 vo,  6s. 

AN  ARRANGED  MARRIAGE. 

By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 

“  The  author  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  novelists  of  the  day,  and  has  at  the  same- 
time  made  for  herself  a  place  apart.  .  .  .  Here  we  have  everyday  life  cleverly  por¬ 
trayed  .  .  .  and  enter  one  of  those  social  regions  in  the  discription  of  w  hich  Miss- 
Gerard  is  unrivalled.” — Morning  Post. 


London  and  New  York  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


THE 


SHORTHAND  STANDARD  REVIEW 

The  Identical  Magazine  for  Journalists  and  Shorthand  Writers. 


By  Mary  Rowsbi.i  . 
By  A.  E.  Morton. 
By  Mokoan  Thomas. 
By  A.  E.  Beckkt  r. 


JUNE  1895.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLINC. 

MANXLAND. 

VEHICLES  FOR  THOUGHT  RECORDING. 

CRUELTY  TO  COLLIERY  HORSES. 

'J  HE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  SHORTHAND.  By  F.  G.  Dawdry  and  A.  W.  Paton. 
EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL.  By  J.  Johnson  I.f.ak. 
SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  JOURNALISM.  Parti.  By  L.  Croisd.m  i 

THE  CHANGED  BODY.  By  Annie  Wood.. 

TWENTY-FOUR  O'CLOCK.  By  E.  Reynolds  Ball. 

BEFORE  THE  “FIRST”  BOOK.  By  H.  Ca 

A  MORAL  VICTORY  :  Chap.  i.  By  L.  Ckoisdalb. 

THE  KAISER'S  SHORTHAND  MAN,  &c.  &c. 

CHESS.  _ By  C.  D.  Locock,  B.A.,  Oxon. 


London  :  JOHN  HEYWOOD,  2  Amen  Corner,  E.C. 

A  nd  0/  all  Booksellers,  6-V. 


Copy  sent,  post  free,  for  is.  id.  from  the  Editor,  84  Angus  Street, 
Roath  Park,  Cardiff. 
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MURRAYS  HANDBOOKS. 

Mr  Murray  begs  to  call  attention  to  the  “Index  and  Directory”  with  which  his  Hand- 
hnoim  are  suuulied.  These  contain  all  information  as  to  Hotels,  Conveyances,  &c.,  and  are 
constantfy  klpt  up  to  date,  so  that  purchasers  of  h.s  Guide-Books  are  always  supplied 
with  the  very  latest  information.  _ 

EUROPEAN  HANDBOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  TRAVEL. 


THE  RHINE  AND  NORTH  GERMANY,  The 

Black  Forest,  The  Hartz,  Saxon  Switzerland,  The  Giant 
Mountains,  Elsass,  and  Lothringen.  82  Maps  and  Plans,  ios. 

SOUTH  GERMANY,  AUSTRIA,  Tyrol,  Wur- 

TEMBERG,  BAVARIA,  SALZBURG,  STYRIA,  HUNGARY,  and  THE 
Danube,  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.  Two  Parts.  34  Map 
and  Plans.  Part  I.  7s.  6d.  ;  Part  II.  6s. 

SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 

Italian  Lakes,  and  Part  of  DauphinE  Maps.  Two  Parts. 
Part  I.  :  The  Bernese  Oberland,  Geneva,  Lucerne,  Engadine, 
&c.  6s. 

Part  II.  :  The  Alps  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  Italian  Lakes  and 
Part  of  DauphinE  6s. 

NORTH  ITALY  AND  VENICE,  Turin,  Milan, 

The  Italian  Lakes,  Verona,  Padua,  Venice,  Genoa,  &c. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Pullen,  M.  A.,  Author  of  “  Dame  Europa  s  School. 
With  34  Maps  and  Plans,  jos. 

CENTRAL  ITALY  AND  FLORENCE,  Tuscany, 

Umbria,  The  Marches,  &c.  Edited  by  H.  W.  Pullen,  M.A. 
With  24  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 


FRANCE  Part.  1. :  Normandy,  Brittany,  The  Seine 
and  Loire,  Bordeaux,  The  Pyrenees,  &c.  36  Maps  and  Plans. 

7s.  6d. 

FRANCE  Tart  II. :  Central  France,  Auvergne,  The 

Cevennes’,  Burgundy,  The  Rhone  and  Saone,  Provence,  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Alsace-Lorraine,  Champagne,  &c.  23  Maps  and  I  Ians. 

7s.  6d. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM.  18  Maps  and  Plans. 

DENMARK  AND  ICELAND,  Schleswig-Holstein, 

Copenhagen,  Jutland,  and  Iceland.  Maps  and  Plans.  7s.  6  . 

SWEDEN  Stockholm,  Upsala,  Gothenburg,  The 

Shores  of'the  Baltic,  &c.  Maps  and  Plans.  6s. 

NORWAY.  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  The 

Fields  and  Fjords.  With  special  information  for  Fishermen  and 
Cyclists.  By  T.  Michell,  C.B.,  H.  B.M.,  Consul-General  for  Norway. 

Maps  and  Plans.  7s.  6d. 

■RUSSIA  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Finland,  Crimea, 

Caucasus,  &c.  Edited  by  T.  Michell,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul- 
General  for  Norway.  Maps  and  Plans.  18s. 

xi AMTYRnniT  fnr  TNUTA  CFYLON  and  BURMA:  including  the  Provinces  of  Bengal,  Bombay, 

Mysore,  *0.,,  ,h«  Native  S,.„,  «,  As,,..  With  55  Map, 
..  o”te"“Sr°t  SRbhwhiX  TnTimeaS  mS  ft  MM*  ^  valuable  material  to  b««a  crowded  into  a 

LuN“w'i£8?£RSmt"T»e  ofthe  mosfpraiseworthy  feature,  ot  .be  book  i,  .be  unusually  ample  supply  of  eaeelleu.  maps 
and  "No  visit^Tofeidia  should  start  without  a  'Murray.’  "—Pall  Mall  Gaiett. 

HANDBOOK  for  JAPAN.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason. 

withMapsandPians.15s.net.  , 

ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK  for  ENGLAND  and  WALES.  Arranged  Alphabetically,  with  List  of  Railway 

Stations,  Hotels,  and  all  Places  and  Objects  worth  seeing,  i  vol. ,  Maps,  12s.  mitt  D  C 

HANDBOOK  for  SCOTLAND.  Thoroughly  Revised,  with  Special  Detailed  Information  for 

Pedestrians,  and  entirely  new  Maps.  Printed  on  specially  thin  and  light  p iaper. g  9s-  Murray's  Handbooks  still  maintain  their  place  as  facile 

HANDBOOK  for  HERTFORDSHIRE,  BEDFORDSHIRE,  and  HUNTINGDONSHIRE.  An 

“  Tlm'appearance'ofa^new^M^nm^Mlalways^subjwt^r  congratulatior^Mlm  '^®Jjjc^f'^[:,^jr^f,(^jYeiUandSreseardu1wu,ote>aJidSpubbsbSltbe 
SSi'SSmrf^lde'-toKS' taSSSShi  me  way  for  millions  of ’travellers  end  tourists,  and  provoked  ,u  arm,  “ora^ 

Now  that  Saturday  half-holiday  excursions  memories  iu 

SSiSi  Sr£?a«adaelPn^  mS's  are  good  enough  for  el.be.  Parian,  or  bicycbsfe.  -Da.l, 

NORTH  WALES.  6s. 

SOUTH  WALES.  6s. 

NORTHAMPTON  and  RUTLAND.  7s-  6d. 


EASTERN  COUNTIES :  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and 

Cambridge.  12s. 


KENT.  7s-  6d. 

SUSSEX.  6s. 

SURREY,  HANTS,  and  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT. 

IOS. 

OXFORDSHIRE,  Oxford  with  its  Colleges,  Blenheim, 

and  the  Thames.  6s. 

WILTS,  DORSET  and  SOMERSET.  12s. 
CORNWALL,  PENZANCE,  FALMOUTH,  The 

LIZARD,  LAND'S  END,  &c.  6s. 

WORCESTER  and  HEREFORD,  ss- 
GLOUCESTER.  [Nearly  ready. 

DEVON.  7s-6d. 


DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  and  STAFFORD. 

SHROPSHIRE  and  CHESHIRE.  6s. 
LANCASHIRE.  6s. 

YORKSHIRE.  12s. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.  7s-  6d. 

DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  ios. 
The  LAKE  DISTRICT  of  WESTMORELAND 

and  CUMBERLAND.  6s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

PrlutedbyB—^^ 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Now  Ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO  END. 

By  SIR  WILLIAM  MARTIN  CONWAY. 

With  100  Illustrations  by  A.  U.  McCormick.  Large  demy  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  One  Guinea,  net. 

Next  week  at  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

Mr.  Trevor- Batty e's  vivid  account  of  Arctic  adventure. 

ICEBOUND  ON  KOLGUEV. 

A  Chapter  in  the  Exploration  of  Arctic  Europe. 

By  AUBYN  TREVOR-BATTYE,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  &e. 

With  Illustrations  by  J.  T.  Nettleship  and  Charles  Whymper,  and 
numerous  Drawings  in  the  Text  by  the  Author  and  by  Edward 
Thornton  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

Large  demy  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  One  Guinea,  net. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT,  as  seen  in 

his  Works  and  Correspondence.  By  John  Charles  Tarver. 
Demy  8vo,  2  Portraits,  14s. 

‘  ‘  An  enthusiastic  but  also  critical  account  of  the  Life  and  I.etters  of 
Gustave  Flaubert.  The  aim  of  the  author  is,  as  he  stales  in  his  preface, 
to  place  the  personality  of  the  novelist  vividly  before  his  readers.  .  .  . 
Gradually  as  the  work  went  on,  Mr.  Tarver  found  its  scope  growing 
under  his  hands,  not  only  as  a  biography  but  as  a  critical  estimate,  and 
the  result  of  his  labour  is,  at  the  present  moment,  of  no  little  value  and 
importance." — Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  in  the  Daily  Telegraph. 


NOW  READY  AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  LIBRARIES. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  EVOLUTION 

OF  ANIMALS.  By  E.  BONAVIA,  M.D.  With  128  Illustrations, 
fcap.  4to,  One  Guinea  net. 


AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS. 

MEMORIES  OF  SEVEN  CAM¬ 
PAIGNS:  A  Record  of  Thirty-Five  Years’  Service  in  the  Indian 
Medical  Department,  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  and  the  Sudan.  By 
James  Howard  Thornton,  C.B.,  M.B.,  B.A.,  Deputy  Surgeon- 
General  Indian  Medical  Service  (retired)  late  Principal  Medical  Officer, 
Punjab  Frontier  Force.  With  an  Introduction  by  A.  Egmont  Hake, 
author  of  “  The  Story  of  Chinese  Gordon," &c.,  and  Editor  of  “  General 
Gordon’s  Journals  at  Khartoum."  Illustrated  by  Edward  Thornton, 
A.R.I.B. a.,  and  Katherine  Margaret  Thornton.  Large  8vo, 
with  65  Illustrations,  17s.  6d.  net. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.  LIBRARIES,  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 

CAN  RUSSIA  INVADE  INDIA  P 

By  Colonel  H.  B.  Hanna.  With  a  New  Map  of  the  North-Western 
Frontier,  prepared  by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS  AND  BOOKSTALLS. 

NEW  ACME  VOLUME. 

A  BUBBLE.  By  L.  B.  Walford,  author 

of  “  Mr.  Smith,"  and  “  Baby's  Grandmother."  is.  paper,  2s.  cloth. 
“Takes  rank  amongst  her  best  efforts,  and  should  find  general  apprecia¬ 
tion.  " — Nottingham  Guardian. 


At  all  Booksellers  and  Bookstalls. 

CONSTABLE’S  REPRINT 

OF  THE  AUTHOR’S  FAVOURITE  EDITION  OF 

THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 

With  all  the  Original  Plates  and  Vignettes. 
Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  paper  label  title,  is.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 

Also  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  per  Volume.  And  half  leather,  gilt, 
2s.  6d.  net  per  Volume. 

"  The  excellence  of  the  print,  and  the  convenient  size  of  the  volumes, 
and  the  association  of  this  edition  with  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  should 
combine  with  so  moderate  a  price  to  secure  for  this  reprint  a  popularity  as 
great  as  that  which  the  original  edition  long  and  justly  enjoyed." 

Times. 


AUTHORIZED  EDITION. 

SONYA  KOVALEVSKY  :  a  Biography,  by  Anna  Car- 

lotta  Leffler  (Duchess  of  Cajanello)  ;  and,  Sisters  Rajkvsky,  being 
an  Account  of  Her  Life,  by  Sonya  Kovalevsky.  Translated  by  A.  Db 
Furuhjelm  and  A.  M.  Clive  Bayley,  and  with  Biographical  Note  by 
Lily  Wolfsohn.  With  2  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Tin:  alpine  book  of  the  season. 

The  First  Edition  was  sold  out  prior  to  publication.  The  Second  Edition 
is  nearly  exhausted.  A  Third  Edition  is  in  Preparation. 

MY  CLIMBS  IN  THE  ALPS  AND  CAUCASUS.  By 

A.  F.  Mummery.  32  Illustrations,  with  Full-page  Lithograph  Plates  and 
Photogravures.  Cloth,  21s.  net. 

The  TIMES  says :  “  Mountaineers  in  particular,  and  lovers  of  the  Alps  in 
general,  will  welcome  and  enj’oy  the  sumptuous  volume  in  which  Mr.  A.  F. 
Mummery  records  his  many  adv  nturous  ‘Climbs  in  the  Alps  and  the  Caucasus.* 
The  sympathetic  reader  will  derive  not  merely  the  pleasure  he  seeks  to  recall  and 
excite,  but  much  and  varied  incidental  profit  from  his  pages.  The  chapters  devoted 
to  the  Caucasus  will  naturally  attract  the  special  attention  they  deserve,  but  they 
are  only  more  attractive  than  the  rest  on  account  of  their  greater  novelty." 

“STARTLING,  UNIQUE,  SPLENDID.”— “  T.  P.”  in 

the  Sunday  Sun. 

ALMAYER’S  FOLLY :  a  Story  of  an  Eastern  River. 

By  Joseph  Conrad.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  ‘  Almayer’s  Folly  ’  is  a  very  powerful  study  indeed,  with  effects  that  will 
certainly  capture  the  imagination  and  haunt  the  memory  of  the  reader.  ...  It  is 
indeed  exceedingly  well  imagined  and  well  written,  and  it  will  certainly  secure  Mr. 
Conrad  a  high  place  among  contemporary  story-tellers.’' — Saturday  Review. 

“Mr.  Joseph  Conrad  has  the  art  of  laying  on  just  sufficient  local  colour  to  make 
his  work  attractive,  without  adding  those  final  touches  which  are  apt  to  make  an 
artistic  work  unintelligible  to  ‘  the  general.’  .  .  .  The  book  leaves  an  impression  of 
grasp  and  power." — Academy. 

BY  J.  J.  JUSSERAND 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE : 

from  the  Origins  to  the  Renaissance.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Author  of 
“  English  Wayfaring  Life,"  &c.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d.  net. 

“  The  work  is  full  of  a  rare  attraction." — Times. 

“  The  marvellous  story  of  our  literature  in  its  vital  connection  with  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  English  people  has  never  been  treated  with  a  greater  union  of  con¬ 
scientious  research,  minute  scholarship,  pleasantness  of  humour,  picturesqueness  of 
style,  and  sympathetic  intimacy." — Daily  Chronicle. 

SOME  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  HOMES,  and  their  Asso- 

ciations  :  Personal,  Archaeological,  and  Historic.  By  E.  Hodges.  With 
Illustrations  by  S.  J.  Loxton.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth,  10s.  6d.  net. 

“In  every  respect  the  book  is  an  admirable  contribution  to  local  history. 
Black  and  White. 

UP  THE  NORWAY  FJORDS. 

A  YACHTING  CRUISE  TO  NORWAY.  By  the 

Parson  and  the  Lawyer.  Frontispiece.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 

r.  A  GENDER  IN  SATIN.  By  Rita. 

“  The  story  reaches  a  high  level  of  excellence.  .  .  .  An  extremely  readable  pro¬ 
duction,  and  is  quite  a  departure  from  the  author’s  usual  method." 

Whitehall  Review. 

2.  THE  MAKING  OF  MARY.  By  Jean  Forsyth. 

Each  demy  i2mo,  tastefully  bound  in  cloth,  2s.  6d.  {Just  ready. 

TALES  OF  BURMAH. 

TOLD  ON  THE  PAGODA.  By  Mimosa.  With  Photo- 

gravure  Frontispiece,  and  from  other  Illustrations.  Cloth  2s.  6d. 

[Ready. 

THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  STORY  OF  THE 

NATIONS  ” 

VEDIC  INDIA.  By  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin,  Author  of 

“  Chaldea,"  &c.  Maps,  Index,  and  many  Illustrations.  Cloth,  5s. 

ERNEST  RADFORD  S  POEMS. 

OLD  AND  NEW  :  a  Collection  of  Poems.  By  Ernest 

Radford.  Frontispiece  Portrait  of  the  Author.  Cloth,  5s.  net. 

MORDRED  :  a  Tragedy  in  Five  Acts  of  Blank  Verse. 

By  Henry  Newbolt.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

“There  is  really  good  work  in  ‘  Mordrcd.*  Mr.  Newbolt’s  Arthur  is  the  old 
Arthur  which  Tennyson  for  his  own  ends  chose  to  transform,  and  therefore  the 
catastrophe  of  the  play  is  brought  about,  not  mechanically,  by  treachery  and 
rebellion  which  find  a  motive  in  simple  wickedness,  but  vitally,  as  an  instance  of 
natural  retribution.'* — Daily  Chronicle. 

THE  NEW  “PSEUDONYM.” 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT.  By  Ellinor  Meirion. 

Paper,  is.  6d  ;  cloth,  2s.  [Now  ready. 


THE  PARIS  SALONS  of  1895. 

Four  Portfolios,  each  consisting  of  24  high-class  reproductions, 
illustrative  of  Parisian  Art,  price  is.  each. 

THE  Contains:  PERSONAL  MEMORIES  of  ROBERT 

nr  mti  I  n  y  LOUIS  STEVENSON,  by  Edmund  Gossk — BOOKS  in 
UC.IN  I  U  ri  T  PAPER  COVERS,  by  Bkander  Matthf.ws-BRYANT 
FOR  and  the  BERKSHIRE  HILLS,  Illustrated  by  A.  Law- 

JULY.  rence— THE  STRIKE  at  MR.  MOBLEY’S,  by  Matt 

PRICE  IS.  4d.  Crim,  &c.  &c.  & c. 


London:  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  Co.,  14  Parliament  St. 


London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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NEW  NOVELS. 

THE  GRASSHOPPERS. 

By  Mrs.  ANDREW  DEAN. 

Author  of  "  Lesser's  Daughter,”  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  price  6s. 

<•  Laughter  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tears,  and  the  dialogue,  which  is 
invariably  crisp  and  natural,  abounds  in  unexpected  humour.  Mrs. 
Sidgwick  can  appreciate  the  critical  attitude  of  the  German  visitor  to 
England  as  well  as  that  of  the  English  visitor  to  Germany.  She  has  both 
•  detachment  ’  and  wit,  and  may  be  congratulated  on  having  turned  these 
qualities  to  brilliant  effect  in  this  original  and  engrossing  novel." 
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accommodate  itself  to  her  inclination  and  her  reason  combined.  That  is 
the  situation  ;  and  how  it  comes  at  last  to  be  conscientiously  as  well  as 
happily  surmounted  Mr.  Sladen  himself  must  be  left  to  tell.  He  certainly 
succeeds  in  making  his  story  and  its  principal  characters  interesting,  though 
he  leaves  his  subject  much  where  it  was  before.  He  also  puts  himself  at 
great  advantage  by  laying  his  scene  in  Japan.  .  .  .  The  various  pictures, 
both  social  and  descriptive,  lose  none  of  their  distinctive  fascination  in  his 
hands." — Graphic. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  22  JUNE ,  1893. 

BOOKS. 

THE  SEMIRAMIS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

‘‘The  Story  of  a  Throne”  (Catherine  II.  of  Russia). 
From  the  French  of  K.  Waliszevvski.  Two  vols. 
London  :  William  Heinemann.  1895. 

THESE  volumes  supplement  and  complete  the  author’s 
previous  work,  “  The  Romance  of  an  Empress,” 
which  dealt  with  the  personal  history  of  that  famous 
woman  who  was  at  once  the  Semiramis  and  the  Messalina 
of  the  North.  In  Catherine  the  Great  were  exhibited  a 
towering  ambition,  a  voluptuousness  of  life,  and  a  mas¬ 
culine  force  of  character  to  which  the  records  of  her 
sex  afford  scarcely  a  parallel.  Tiger-like  in  her  in¬ 
stincts,  her  friends  and  enemies  felt  now  the  caressing, 
velvety  paw,  and  now  the  cruel  and  lacerating  claws. 
Catherine  was  colossal  in  her  immorality,  and  wished 
to  be  thought  colossal  in  her  intellect.  The  latter  she 
•decidedly  was  not,  in  spite  of  the  flatteries  of  the  French 
philosophers.  It  is  but  just  to  her  as  a  ruler  to  say  that 
she  effected  some  real  improvements  ;  but  she  was  too 
fitful  and  erratic  to  achieve  the  solid  labours  of  a  great 
reformer,  while  her  vices  sapped  all  the  best  elements  in 
her  nature.  Yet  she  had  a  strong  individuality,  with  no 
small  share  of  originality.  She  was  the  most  capable, 
if  also  the  most  restless,  worker  in  her  dominions  ;  she 
•discovered  and  trained  the  men  who  were  to  be  useful  in 
furthering  her  plans  ;  and  the  Russia  which  she  left  to 
her  successors  was  undoubtedly  a  very  much  more  im¬ 
posing  Empire  than  that  which  existed  when  she  ascended 
the  throne. 

M.  Waliszewski  introduces  us  in  his  first  volume  to 
the  statesmen,  the  soldiers,  and  the  chief  men  of 
Catherine’s  reign  ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  collection 
of  human  beings  they  were.  All  seem  to  be  half  insane 
on  some  point  or  other.  Take  the  statesmen  for 
example.  Their  vagaries,  eccentricities,  and  buffooneries 
would  certainly  have  secured  for  them  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  a  lunatic  asylum  in  most  self-respect¬ 
ing  States,  if  they  had  been  ordinary  men  ;  yet  some  of 
them  were  men  of  real  power  as  organizers  and  warriors, 
and  left  their  mark  indelibly  upon  their  times.  During 
the  first  half  of  Catherine’s  reign  the  leading  statesman 
was  Count  Panin,  almost  the  only  one  of  the  Empress’s 
advisers  who  dared  to  think  for  himself.  He  was  the 
most  level-headed  of  her  statesmen,  and  yet  we  read 
concerning  him  that  his  indolence  and  sloth  were  beyond 
expression,  and  that  he  passed  his  time  with  courtesans 
of  the  commonest  kind.  He  was  voluptuous  by  tem¬ 
perament  and  slothful  on  system,  and  to  the  industrious 
Swedish  Ambassador  Holker  he  once  remarked  :  “  My 
dear  baron,  it  is  evident  that  you  are  not  accustomed  to 
affairs  of  State  if  you  let  them  interfere  with  your  dinner.” 
In  1778,  our  English  ambassador,  Harris,  wrote  to  the 
Foreign  Office  :  “You  will  not  credit  me  if  I  tell  you 
that,  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  Count  Panin  only 
gives  half  an  hour  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.” 

Bezborodko,  who  succeeded  Panin,  was  another  extra¬ 
ordinary  man.  He  was  a  gross,  sensual  fellow,  who 
only  knew  Russian,  but  he  had  a  wonderful  memory  for 
law,  and  made  himself  necessary  to  Catherine.  ’  He 
retired  eventually  as  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Empire,  with 
enormous  wealth,  salt  works  in  the  Crimea,  fisheries  in 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  45,000  peasants.  Yet  with  all 
this  he  died  in  debt.  Razumovski,  another  councillor, 
kept  an  enormous  household,  but  he  was  a  good-natured 
soul,  and  when  his  niece  on  one  occasion  told  him  that 
he  had  a  number  of  people  he  could  very  well  do  without, 
he  replied:  “  Quite  so,  but  they  could  not  do  without 
me.” 

The  soldiers  to  whom  Catherine  was  indebted  for  the 
glory  of  the  Russian  arms  included  Rumiantsof,  the  con¬ 
queror  of  Kagoul  ;  the  savage  Kamienski,  who  would 
bite  pieces  of  flesh  out  of  his  men  at  the  manoeuvres, 
and  who  stripped  his  prisoners  in  thirty  degrees  of 
cold,  and  dashed  cold  water  over  them  until  they  were 


literally  frozen  ;  the  Prince  of  Nassau-Siegen,  who  was 
beaten  by  Gustavus  of  Sweden  at  Svenskund  ;  Joseph 
Ribas,  upon  whom  was  written  the  unusual  epitaph, 
that  “  by  his  own  wits  he  became  a  good  general,  an 
excellent  diplomatist,  and  even  an  honest  man”  ;  and, 
most  famous  of  all,  Suvorof,  or  Suwarrow.  This  cele¬ 
brated  general,  who  figures  inaccurately  in  Byron’s  “  Don 
Juan,”  was  never  defeated  in  the  field.  He  was  short  of 
stature,  being  only  5  ft.  4  in.  in  height.  Suvorof  was  idol¬ 
ized  by  his  soldiers.  He  had  implicit  faith  in  his  star, 
his  conceit  was  unbounded,  and  he  behaved  sometimes 
like  a  raving  lunatic.  He  would  come  out  of  his  tent 
stark  naked  and  turn  somersaults  on  the  grass.  His 
other  eccentricities  were  equally  amazing.  At  times 
apparently  humane  and  averse  from  the  shedding  of 
blood,  on  other  occasions  he  sanctioned  the  most  awful 
massacres.  It  was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  there 
were  only  three  great  generals  in  the  history  of  modern 
warfare — Turenne,  Laudon,  and  Suvorof. 

But  the  men  who  wielded  the  most  influence  in 
Catherine’s  reign  were  the  favourites,  and  chief  of  these 
were  the  Orlofs,  Patiomkin  or  Potemkin,  and  the 
Zubofs.  Gregory  Orlof  succeeded  Prince  Poniatowski 
in  the  affections  of  the  Empress.  It  was  he  who  planned 
the  murder  of  Peter  III.,  and  it  was  his  brother  Alexis 
who  committed  the  deed  in  1762.  The  two  brothers 
were  men  of  gigantic  stature  and  herculean  strength. 
The  family  of  the  Counts  Bobrinski  originated  through 
Gregory’s  liaison  with  the  Empress.  Gregory  Orlof 
became  Emperor  in  all  but  the  name.  Nothing  like  his 
influence  over  the  Empress  had  been  seen  since  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy.  Imperious  as  Catherine 
was,  she  submitted  to  all  his  caprices  without  a  murmur. 
Orlof’s  private  life  was  scandalous  in  the  last  degree, 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  this  brilliant, 
reckless  prince  and  debauchee  should  have  ended  his 
days  as  a  madman.  The  Marquis  de  Vdrac  wrote  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  the  Comte  Vergennes  that  the  details 
of  Orlof’s  death  were  so  terrible  that  he  dared  not  even 
write  them  in  cypher. 

Equally  singular  in  character  was  Patiomkin.  This 
descendant  of  a  noble  but  impoverished  Polish  family  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  at  least,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  Empress’s  favourites.  Soon  after  he  entered  the 
Russian  army  his  striking  face  and  figure  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Czarina,  and  having  been  attached  to 
the  household  for  some  years,  in  1774  he  became  her 
recognized  favourite.  Two  years  later  he  began  to 
direct  the  Russian  policy  in  Europe,  and  he  continued  to 
do  so  until  his  death  in  1791.  Though  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  ability,  there  was  a  large  element  of  burlesque 
in  almost  all  his  actions.  He  was  licentious  in  his  life, 
tyrannical  and  unscrupulous  in  character,  and  as  lavish 
and  extravagant  as  several  Eastern  potentates  rolled 
into  one.  When  Catherine  paid  a  visit  to  the  Crimea, 
the  seat  of  Patiomkin’s  Government  in  1784,  he  played 
off  a  gigantic  hoax  upon  her  by  raising  mock  towns  on 
her  route,  peopled  for  the  time  being  with  mock  mer¬ 
chants,  tradesmen,  and  agriculturists,  who  had  been 
hired  for  the  purpose  in  the  provinces.  Patiomkin  re¬ 
ceived  the  credit  for  Suvorof’s  great  victories,  as  head 
of  the  army,  and  was  awarded  a  magnificent  reception 
on  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1791.  At  an  early 
stage  in  his  career  Patiomkin  had  one  eye  put  out  in  a 
quarrel  over  billiards,  and  he  squinted  with  the  other, 
yet  no  one  except  Gregory  Orlof  ever  had  an  influence 
over  Catherine  comparable  with  his.  He  was  described 
by  one  of  his  relatives  as  “dreadful  and  repulsive  in 
appearance,”  but  he  could  not  always  have  been  so. 
His  habits  were  simply  disgusting.  He  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  eater  and  drinker,  and  he  would  pass  whole  days 
in  his  room  half  dressed,  uncombed,  unwashed,  biting 
his  nails  meanwhile.  When  abroad,  this  gorgeous  prince 
would  be  seen  in  clothes  embroidered  with  gold,  con¬ 
stellated  with  badges,  and  literally  blazing  with  dia¬ 
monds.  Yet  M.  Waliszewski  observes  of  Patiomkin, 
endorsing  Suvorof’s  own  judgment,  that  no  one  better 
understood  Catherine’s  “mind  and  temperament,”  or 
“  better  understood  howto  bring  out  the  latent  forces 
of  the  great  and  powerful  nation  under  her  sway.”  The 
Zubofs  conclude  the  story  of  the  favourites,  and  Plato 
Zubof,  a  man  far  inferior  in  natural  gifts  to  Orlof,  or 
Patiomkin,  was  the  last  conspicuous  personage  dis¬ 
covered,  educated,  and  loved  by  Catherine. 
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The  section  devoted  to  the  philosophers  shows  Voltaire 
especially  in  the  part  of  a  sycophant,  a  part  which  that 
man  of  genius  was  but  too  frequently  ready  to  play*  It 
seems  almost  incredible  to  find  such  an  intellectual  Anak 
describing'  a  woman  like  Catherine  in  such  terms  as 
these  :  “  She  is  an  angel  before  whom  all  men  should 
be  silent”;  “she  is  equal  to  the  mother  of  God”;  “she  is  the 
divinity  of  the  North  ”  ;  “  she  is  above  nature,  history, 
philosophy  itself.  She  is  the  instructor  of  the  philoso¬ 
phers.  She  is  more  learned  than  all  the  academies,”  &c. 
&c.  Diderot,  beguiled  by  the  feline  hypocrite,  went  to  St. 
Petersburg,  but  was  very  badly  treated,  and  was  glad  to 
get  home  again.  Rousseau  refused  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  and  in  consequence  was  voted  by 
Catherine  to  be  not  so  clever  as  she  thought  he  was. 

When  we  come  to  lay  down  the  work  we  are  aston¬ 
ished  at  its  revelations.  The  whole  story  is  most 
graphically  told,  and  with  considerable  originality.  Few 
novels  could  be  more  fascinating  ;  but  the  reader  would 
do  well  not  to  pin  his  faith  to  every  statement  as  abso¬ 
lutely  historical. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

“  Masterpieces  of  Greek  Sculpture.”  From  the  German 
of  Adolf  Furtwaengler.  Edited  by  E.  Sellers. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1895. 

WHEN  we  dissent  from  a  novel  and  ingenious  theory 
because  it  rests  on  insufficient  evidence  and  seems 
to  us  more  probably  false  than  true,  we  are  too  apt,  in 
setting  it  aside,  to  use  hard  words  as  to  the  temerity  of 
its  author.  In  the  interest  of  science  this  is  bad  policy. 
Dissent  from,  disprove  if  you  can,  but  never  deprecate, 
a  new  doctrine.  For  adventurous  theories,  when  put 
forward  by  scholars  who  are  fully  equipped,  are  not  only 
more  stimulating  but  generally  carry  us  further  than 
many  patient  dissertations  which  prove  their  duller 
theses.  They  put  the  problem  in  a  new  light  and  expose 
difficulties  which  had  been  previously  ignored. 

In  this  spirit  we  may  discreetly  approach  the  new 
work  in  which  Professor  F urtwaengler  attempts  to 
restore  lost  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture.  To  students 
of  Greek  art  Professor  Furtwaengler  is  well  known  as  a 
thorough  master  of  his  subject,  whose  aesthetic  sense  has 
not  been  dulled  by  the  trivialities  of  archaeology.  But 
even  those  who  best  appreciate  his  ability  are  inclined 
to  smile  when  his  name  is  mentioned  ;  it  suggests 
startling,  paradoxical,  wrong-headed  theories.  Now 
he  comes  forward  to  brand  as  spurious  a  work  which 
has  always  been  accepted  as  genuine,  like  the  Apollo 
Stroganoff;  at  another  time,  when  a  discoverer  has 
pronounced  his  own  “  discoveries”  to  be  forgeries,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Furtwaengler  surprises  the  world  by  defending 
them  as  genuine.  In  the  handsome  work  before  us, 
edited  in  an  English  and,  we  must  add,  improved  form 
by  his  admirer  Miss  Sellers,  he  is  true  to  his  reputation. 

The  ordinary  visitor  to  European  museums  of  sculp¬ 
ture  hardly  realizes  how  few  original  statues  of  the  great 
Greek  masters  are  preserved.  As  a  work  of  the  first 
rank,  whose  authenticity  and  authorship  cannot  be  dis¬ 
puted,  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  stands  alone.  We  have 
the  Elgin  Marbles,  which  were  wrought  under  the 
influence  of  Phidias,  of  which  some,  we  cannot  doubt, 
were  wrought  by  his  hand  ;  but  we  have  none  of  his 
famous  statues— the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  the  Zeus 
of  Olympia,  or  the  Lemnian  Athena — nothing  of  which 
we  can  say  with  positive  certainty,  “  this  was  wrought 
by  Phidias.”  The  Varvakion  Athena  and  the  smaller 
“  Lenormant”  statuette  can  give  us  but  the  merest  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  great  maiden  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  thought  that  these  things  of  beauty 
are  irretrievably  lost  is  painful;  and  therefore  Professor 
Furtwaengler  is  very  seductive  when  he  comes  with  some 
beautiful  plates,  and  bids  us,  by  regarding  and  comparing 
them,  to  reproduce  in  imagination  the  form  and  visage 
of  the  Lemnian  Athena,  which  was,  according  to  some, 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  works  of  Phidias.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Furtwaengler’s  attention  was  attracted  by  two 
female  statues  at  Dresden,  each  of  which  was  in  search 
of  a  head.  One  had  a  head  which  certainly  did  not 
belong  to  it.  The  other  had  originally  a  head,  which 
was  ruled  by  archaeologists  not  to  belong  to  it  and  was 
therefore  taken  off,  but  which  has  been  proved  by 


Professor  Furtwaengler  to  be  the  rightful  head  and  has 
therefore  been  restored  to  its  body.  This  restoration 
was  suggested  by  a  certain  Bolognabust,  which,  strange 
to  say,  has  turned  out  to  be  the  true  head  of  the  other 
Dresden  statue.  The  photographic  reproductions  of 
the  two  restored  figures  are  very  fine,  and  they  certainly 
seem  to  be  copies  of  the  same  original.  This  original, 
according  to  their  restorer,  was  no  less  than  the  Lemnian 
Athena  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  Pro¬ 
fessor  F’urtwaengler  believes  that  he  has  identified  other 
copies  elsewhere,  but  these,  he  confesses,  are  of  little 
interest  or  value.  A  certain  gem,  however,  aids  him  in 
determining  that  his  Athena  held  a  helmet  in  her  right 
hand. 

This  theory  is  not  altogether  original.  Working  on 
the  same  materials,  Schorn  thought  he  had  hit  on  the 
Athena  Parthenos,  but  the  copies  of  this  work  which 
have  since  come  to  light  disproved  his  thesis.  Pucb- 
stein  then  hit  on  the  conjecture  which  Furtwaengler,  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  ingenious  restorations,  attempts  to 
establish.  His  proofs  are  unconvincing.  The  meagre 
notices  of  Lucian  and  Pausanias  tell  us  far  too  little 
about  the  work  of  Phidias  to  enable  us  to  identify  a 
copy  of  it  without  some  external  evidence.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  when  we  remember  that  it  was  the  habit  of 
later  artists  to  copy  in  marble  the  bronze  statues  of  the 
old  masters,  we  have  to  admit  that  copies  of  the  Lemnian 
may  be  extant.  This  is,  of  course,  the  first  principle  on 
which  Professor  Furtwaengler’s  method  depends,  and 
we  accept  it.  But  in  any  given  case  we  can  hardly  hope 
to  get  beyond  the  category  of  possibility  without  the 
help  of  chance  in  the  form  of  external  evidence.  It  is 
pleasant  and  instructive  to  entertain  oneself  for  an  after¬ 
noon  with  Lange’s  notion,  which  Furtwaengler  accepts 
and  develops,  that  in  the  Torso  Medici  we  have  a  copy 
of  the  Athena  Promachos  ;  but  to  him  or  her  who 
regards  such  a  guess  as  certain  we  can  only  say,  Great 
is  thy  faith  ! 

From  this  example  of  Professor  Furtwaengler 's  method 
of  restoring  lost  masterpieces  we  may  turn  to  an  example 
of  his  method  of  treating  existent  masterpieces.  While 
he  is  eager  togive  us  what  we  have  not,  he  is  no  less  eager 
to  take  away  from  us  that  which  we  have.  The  world  has 
been  unanimous  in  regarding  the  Venus  of  Melos  as  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  achievements  of  Greek  artistic 
talent.  Praxiteles,  even  Phidias,  had  been  named  in 
connection  with  this  statue,  and  although  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  to  be  a  work  of  a  later  age,  few 
hesitate  to  place  it  in  the  first  rank.  Professor  Furt¬ 
waengler  tells  us  that  this  is  a  mistake.  The  Aphrodite 
neither  is  nor  faithfully  reproduces  a  great  work.  It  is 
only  an  unlucky  combination  of  two  different  motives, 
and  the  result  is,  in  fact,  better  than  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  Melian  sculptor  (who  lived  circa  150-50  b.c.) 
took  as  his  model  the  Aphrodite  which  was  the  original 
of  the  Venus  of  Capua,  and  which,  by  a  process  of  in¬ 
genious  reasoning,  Professor  Furtwaengler  would  ascribe 
to  Scopas.  This  work  of  Scopas  represented  the  goddess 
gazing  at  her  own  charms  reflected  in  the  shield  of  Ares 
—an  idea  which  we  find  in  the  “  Argonautica”  of  Apol¬ 
lonius.  She  had  let  her  robe  fall  from  the  upper  part  of 
her  body,  and  with  her  right  hand  she  prevented  it  from 
dropping  to  her  feet.  Her  left  foot  was  advanced  and 
raised  to  support  the  shield  which  she  held  with  her  left 
hand.  The  Melian  Aphrodite,  according  to  Professor 
Furtwaengler,  has  borrowed  the  attitude  of  this  Aphro¬ 
dite  of  Scopas ;  but  the  one  thing  which  made  that  atti¬ 
tude  intelligible,  the  shield,  is  left  out.  Instead  of  the 
shield,  the  motive  of  an  apple  in  the  left  hand  has 
been  introduced,  and,  according  to  Furtwaengler’s 
reconstruction,  the  left  arm  was  supported  on  a 
pillar.  This  motive  was  borrowed  from  a  statue 
which  represented  Tyche,  the  patron  goddess  of  Melos, 
resting  her  right  arm  on  a  pillar  and  holding,  possibly, 
an  apple  in  her  right  hand.  Supposing  this  analysis  to 
be  right,  there  is  only  one  conclusion.  The  Aphrodite, 
who  ever  since  she  first  emerged  from  her  “niche”  in 
Melos  has  been  a  proverb  in  the  mouths  of  men  as  the 
fairest  statue  in  the  world,  is  an  essentially  inartistic 
work.  Two  incongruous  conceptions  have  been  blended ; 
the  goddess  stands  in  an  attitude  which  has  no  motive. 
Professor  Furtwaengler,  indeed,  points  out  that  certain 
modifications  were  made  which  lessened  and  softened 
the  incongruity,  and  that  the  artist,  who  had  studied 
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the  works  of  Phidias,  treated  his  drapery  in  the  “  grand  ” 
style.  But  no  modifications  could  hide  the  main  defects 
which  this  theory  attributes  to  the  work  of  the  Melian 
sculptor.  Perhaps  Professor  Furtwaengler  may  be  right. 
But  those  who  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Venus  of 
Melos  may  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  his  ingenious 
argument  is  very  far  from  being  demonstrative.  On 
the  contrary,  it  involves  a  number  of  guesses  which  are 
by  no  means  convincing.  The  motive  of  the  statue  is 
still  a  riddle,  and,  until  a  more  successful  attempt  than 
that  of  Professor  Furtwaengler  has  been  made  to  solve 
it,  we  may,  with  a  good  conscience,  acquiesce  in  the 
general  impression  that  the  Venus  of  Melos  is  in  the 
highest  sense  a  work  of  art. 

These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  what  may  be 
expected  from  Professor Furtwaengler’s  “Masterpieces.” 
Many  novel  theses  are  defended,  but  none  are  indis¬ 
putably  established.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
problems  of  Greek  sculpture  are  ventilated,  and  many 
valuable  contributions  to  the  subject  are  made  by  the 
way. 

SIR  EDWARD  HERTSLET’S  MAP  OF  AFRICA. 

“The  Map  of  Africa  by  Treaty.”  By  Sir  Edward 
Hertslet,  K.C.B.  Two  vols.  H.M.  Stationery 
Office.  1894.  (Issued  in  1895.) 

THE  insensate  scramble  for  pieces  of  Africa  which  the 
European  Powers  have  kept  up  during  the  past 
twelve  years  seems  to  be  nearly  at  an  end.  For  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  was  to  be  got  on  the  continent 
for  nothing  has  been  appropriated.  There  is  very  little 
to  be  had  now  except  in  return  for  hard  cash  paid  to 
States  that  are  paupers,  or  for  harder  blows  from  those 
that  are  solvent.  Here  and  there  a  frontier  line  is  still 
undefined,  the  suzerainty  of  a  few  small  patches  is  left 
undecided,  but  practically  the  whole  of  Africa  has  now 
been  parcelled  out  among  the  States  of  Europe.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  done  without  involving  the  map 
of  Africa  in  temporary  chaos.  That  the  intricate  series 
of  treaties  of  the  last  decade,  with  their  frequent  amend¬ 
ments  and  their  different  uses  of  geographical  names, 
has  confused  the  public  is  not  surprising.  Thus  the 
term  Congo  Basin  is  used  in  the  treaties  in  six  different 
senses.  Sometimes  it  means  the  “  Conventional  Congo 
Basin  ”  of  the  Berlin  Act,  which  includes  British  East 
Africa ;  at  others  it  means  the  geographical  basin  as 
defined  in  1885  >  or  the  political  boundaries  as  limited  by 
either  of  four  later  treaties.  The  confusion  is  such  that 
three  recent  maps  refer  one  well-known  district  to  three 
different  Powers.  The  unfortunate  Anglo-Congolese 
Convention  of  1894,  moreover,  shows  that  the  confusion 
is  shared  to  some  extent  by  the  usually  well  informed 
officials  of  the  Foreign  Office  ;  for  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  then  entered  merrily  into  arrangements  in  direct 
opposition  to  guarantees  given  to  Germany.  An  authentic 
compilation  of  the  treaties  and  agreements  upon  the 
partition  of  Africa  has  therefore  become  indispensable. 
Sir  Edward  Hertslet  has  prepared  one,  and  it  has  been 
-  issued  in  two  volumes  by  the  Stationery  Office.  The 
author  is  to  be  congratulated  both  upon  having  under¬ 
taken  such  a  useful  task  and  for  having  performed  it 
with  a  judgment  and  care  that  deserve  the  highest 
praise. 

The  book  appears  opportunely.  The  scramble  for  land 
is  almost  over,  and  Africa  has  entered  on  a  new  stage 
in  its  history.  The  relations  of  Europe  and  Africa  have 
passed  through  three  different  stages  already  in  the 
present  century.  First  came  that  of  the  period  when 
Europe  wished  to  let  the  Africans  “stew  in  their 
own  juice,”  and  would  accept  no  responsibilities  there 
that  could  by  any  possibility  be  avoided.  This  attitude 
lasted  from  the  beginning  of  the  century  up  till  1882. 
It  included  the  period  when  England  twice  refused 
Zanzibar  as  a  gift ;  when  she  drove  many  thousands  of 
her  subjects  into  revolt  by  insisting  on  the  abandonment 
of  a  scientific  frontier,  won  by  a  heavy  sacrifice  of  blood 
and  treasure;  and  when  Prance  and  Morocco  in  1845 
declined  to  trouble  about  the  ownership  of  desert, 
because  the  delimitation  of  it  would  be  superfluous. 
The  next  stage  began  in  1882.  Europe  wanted  wider 
markets  for  cotton,  powder,  and  gin,  and  therefore 
realized  the  duty  of  a  “  moral  mission  ”  to  the  Africans. 
This  stage  lasted  from  the  foundation  of  the  “Associa¬ 


tion  Internationale  ”  for  the  development  of  the  Congo, 
until  in  1885  the  Brussels  Act  was  passed  to  regulate  the 
conditions  under  which  annexations  might  be  made  and 
trade  conducted.  In  the  same  year  began  the  third 
stage,  that  of  earth-hunger  and  scramble.  Its  maxim 
appeared  to  be:  “Shut  your  eyes  and  grab  what  you 
can,  and  afterwards  find  out  whether  you  have  scored  a 
hornet’s  nest,  a  diamond  mine,  or  a  fever  hospital.” 
I  his  lasted  till  1892,  when  the  establishment  of  the 
German  Protectorate  over  the  south-western  coast,  and 
of  the  French  over  Dahomey,  swallowed  up  the  last 
fragments  of  free  Africa. 

Sir  Edward  Hertslet  does  not  tell  us  the  story.  He 
gives  us  the  materials  in  convenient  form,  and  leaves  us  to 
read  their  lessons  for  ourselves.  The  documents  are 
edited  with  such  judgment,  and  the  book  will  save  all 
students  of  African  history  so  much  trouble,  that  it  is 
ungracious  to  grumble  at  details.  We  cannot  but  regret, 
however,  that  many  of  the  memoranda  that  often 
accompany  and  modify  treaties  have  not  been  given  us. 
I  he  book  would  then  have  been  much  more  instructive  ; 
the  information  in  it  is  available  already  in  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  papers,  and  the  memoranda  are  not.  A  geo¬ 
graphical  rather  than  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
would  also,  we  think,  have  been  more  convenient, 
especially  as  the  book  is  provided  with  a  detailed  index 
and  chronological  list  of  papers.  These  together 
occupy  ninety-five  pages,  and  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  the  book.  A  little  more  care  might  have  been  given 
to  the  spelling  of  the  place  names,  which  at  present  are 
often  rather  confusing.  Thus  one  name  occurs  as 
Ogaden,  Ogadeyn,  Orguden,  and  Ooguden.  The  maps 
are  not  always  quite  correct,  even  in  very  important 
points.  The  one  facing  page  150  is  especially  unfortunate;, 
amongst  other  things  it  reverses  the  position  of  Kau  and 
Kipini,  on  which  the  delimitation  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  Witu  Protectorate  depends. 

The  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  were,  however,  innumerable, 
and  the  author  seems  to  have  eluded  most  in  garner¬ 
ing  up  his  sheaf  of  treaties.  The  book  is  not  calculated 
to  appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  We  wish  it  were,, 
because  of  the  many  useful  lessons  it  teaches.  Amongst 
these  the  chief  is  the  powerlessness  of  paper  pledges  to 
restrain  national  growth.  For  instance,  England  has  been 
compelled  in  places  to  disregard  the  title  deeds  of  Por- 
tugal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Italy  is  now  settling 
permanently  in  territory  which  was  defined  to  be  British 
in  the  agreement  of  1891,  and  which  is  still  claimed  as 
such  in  Sir  Edward  Hertslet’s  maps.  The  Brussels  Act 
of  1890  affords  an  even  more  striking  illustration  of  the 
value  of  good  resolutions.  A  few  dozens  of  illustrious 
diplomatists,  of  whom  only  three  had  any  special  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  then  met  in  a  sumptuous  apartment 
in  Brussels  and  laid  down  laws  to  govern  the  men  who 
were  struggling  with  famine,  disease,  and  savagery  in 
the  heart  of  Central  Africa.  They  decided  what  these 
men  might  do  and  what  they  might  not  do,  which  of 
their  possessions  they  might  self  for  food  when  they 
were  starving  and  which  they  might  not.  As  the  Act 
is  now  being  quietly  ignored  in  some  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  clauses  by  the  very  Governments  which  framed 
it,  it  is  little  wonder  that  only  the  humour  of  the  thing 
appeals  to  our  pioneers  abroad. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

“  Molluscs.”  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke.  “  Brachiopods  " 

(Recent).  By  A.  E.  Shipley.  “  Brachiopods  ” 

(Fossil).  By  F.  R.  C.  Reed.  Being  Vol.  III.  of  the 

Cambridge  Natural  History.  Edited  by  S.  F. 

Harmer  and  A.  E.  Shipley.  London  :  Macmillan  & 

Co.  1895. 

'T'HAT  a  Cambridge  Natural  History,  written  by  Cam- 
X  bridge  men,  edited  by  Cambridge  editors,  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  Cambridge  artist,  should  yet  have  been  neither 
printed  by  the  Cambridge  Press  nor  issued  with  the 
authority  of  Cambridge  University  !  Most  of  our  readers 
will  no  doubt  agree  with  us,  that  the  Pitt  Press  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  set  its  imprint  on  a  book  far  less 
deserving  than  this  ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
University  authorities  have  missed  (or  is  it  that  they  have 
refused  ?)  an  excellent  opportunity  of  associating  them¬ 
selves  with  a  work  long  demanded  by  those  interested  in 
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the  spread  of  the  better  kind  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  mere  publication  of  which  brings  credit  to  its  pro- 

"Ss,  however,  accept  the  gifts  the  gods  have  given 
us,  without  considering  too  curiously  whether  the 
Olympus  from  which  they  descend  be  in  Cambridge  or 
in  Covent  Garden.  And  there  is  much  to  be  thankful 
for  in  the  volume  before  us,  which,  though  the  first  to  e 
issued,  is  numbered  Vol.  III.  of  the  complete  series  of 
ten,  and  which  deals  with  the  two  very  different  groups 
of  soft-bodied,  shell-bearing  animals,  the  Mollusca  and 
the  Brachiopoda.  We  would  not  appear  to  disparage 
the  contents  of  the  book  by  directing  top  much  attention 
to  its  paper,  its  type,  its  binding,  and  its  illustrations  ; 
but  we  are  so  unaccustomed,  at  all  events  in  this  country  , 
to  see  a  Natural  History  of  the  lower  animals  turned  out 
in  such  a  sumptuous  manner  that  we  feel  bound  to  give 
praise  where  praise  is  due.  The  illustrations  have 
mostly  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Edwin  Wilson  from  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  Cambridge  Museum;  and  if  subsequent 
volumes  of  this  work  are  similarly  ornamented,  a  very 
valuable  addition  will  be  made  to  that  large  number  of 
cliches  which  are  the  blessing  of  text-book  writers,  but 
which  hitherto,  owing  to  their  antiquity  and  incorrect¬ 
ness,  have  been  the  despair  of  text-book  reviewers. 

In  the  present  volume  no  less  than  459  pages  deal 
with  the  Mollusca,  while  50  are  thought  enough  for 
the  Brachiopoda.  Commercially,  though  not  perhaps 
scientifically,  this  disproportion  is  justified.  The  molluscs 
are  described  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke,  who  has 
obviously  a  large  and  exact  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  history  of  his  group  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
although  the  land  and  fresh-water  molluscs  seem  to 
appeal  to  him  more  than  the  marine.  It  is  in  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  observations  (many  of  them  due  to  his  own  eye) 
on  the  habits  of  these  animals  that  the  chief  value  ot 
the  book  to  the  naturalist,  as  well  as  its  chief  interest  to 


tory  statements  within  fourteen  lines  (p.  479),  and  who 
permits  himself  a  classification  of  the  Brachiopoda  dis¬ 
cordant  with  that  of  his  fellow-author,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  restrain  the  vagaries  of  Mr.  Cooke.  But 
surely  Mr.  Harmer  might  have  put  his  foot  down  occa¬ 
sionally.  He  might,  for  instance,  have  suggested  that 
we  do  not  want  two  distinct  accounts  of  the  formation 
of  the  snail-shell,  separated  from  one  another  by  218 
pages  ;  he  might  have  pointed  out  that  the  attachment 
of^the  mussel  to  the  crab,  pathetic  though  it  be,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  “  Habits  of  Land  and  F  resh-water 
Mollusca”;  and  he  might  have  seen  that  Mr.  Cooke’s 
own  little  preface  to  the  Mollusca  did  not  arrogate  the 
position  of  preface  to  the  whole  volume.  “To  allow 
contributors  to  a  large  extent  to  handle  their  subject  in 
the  way  in  which  they  can  do  it  and  themselves  the 
most  justice  ”  is  a  somewhat  negative  virtue  :  a  real 
editor  will  assist  his  contributors  to  attain  the  same 
desirable  end. 


TWO  CLASSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


me  douk.  luc  — - -  .  , 

the  public,  will  be  found  to  consist.  We  could  spare 
such  facts  as  the  slug-eating  tastes  of  ‘  a  reveiend 


Canon  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  use  of  cowries  as 
money,  or  of  oyster-shells  for  window-panes  ;  such 
details,  where  not  absolutely  trivial,  belong  to  anthro¬ 
pology,  not  to  zoology.  But  we  could  spare  none  of  the 
interesting  cases  in  which  one  species  of  shell-fish  is 
shown  to  imitate  the  form  or  colouring  either  of  some 
other  species  or  of  some  natural  object,  in  order  that 
it  may  thus  escape  being  eaten  ;  nor  would  we  lose  the 
valuable  accumulation  of  instances  in  which  shells  are 
shown  to  change  in  thickness,  shape,  or  colour  with 
the  temperature,  the  salinity,  or  other  conditions  ot  their 

environment.  _  .  ,  .  • 

So  far  as  facts  are  concerned,  Mr.  Cooke  s  work  is 

reliable  Perhaps  too  much  childlike  confidence  in  the 
names  applied  by  collectors  is  displayed  in  the  otherwise 
valuable  chapters  on  geographical  distribution.  But  we 
regret  that  we  cannot  speak  so  favourably  ot  the 
author’s  attempt  to  be  up  to  date  in  anatomy  and 
classification.  He  has  swallowed  recent  facts  and 
theories  with  avidity,  but  he  has  hardly  digested  them. 
While,  therefore,  we  warmly  recommend  his  work  to 
the  lay  reader,  to  the  field  naturalist,  and  to  the  advanced 
specialist  (as  a  lubrication  for  his  “dryness  ),  still  we 
should  not  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  “  serious  student 
who  wished  to  gain  a  competent  knowledge  of  molluscan 

morphology.  ,  j  -  c  u 

The  Brachiopoda  are  animals  that  do  not  often  tall 

into  the  hands  of  the  modern  naturalist  ;  but  they  were 
once  more  numerous  than  even  the  Mollusca,  and  are, 
therefore,  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  seem  to  us  sufficient  reason  for  entrusting 
the  treatment  of  the  group  to  two  writers,  one  ofwhom, 
Mr.  Shipley,  deals  with  the  recent,  and  the  other,  Mr. 
Cowper  Reed,  with  the  fossil  brachiopods.  What  they 
have  said  is  well  enough,  and  will  be  thought  adequate 
by  most  purchasers  of  the  volume  ;  but  the  divided 
authorship  has  produced  considerable  repetition,.  and  a 
discontinuity  in  what  might  have  been  made  a  fascinating 

story.  „  . 

Needless  repetition  and  a  want  of  arrangement  are, 
however,  conspicuous  throughout  the  book.  Were  it 
not  for  the  title-page,  one  would  never  imagine  that 
the  contents  had  been  edited  by  two  such  well-known 
men  as  Mr.  S.  F.  Harmer  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley.  Mr. 
Shipley,  indeed,  who  makes  two  absolutely  contradic- 


<  <  Select  Passages  from  Ancient  Writers  Illustrative  of  the 
History  of  Greek  Sculpture.”  Edited,  with  a  trans¬ 
lation  and  notes,  by  H.  Stuart  Jones,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  formerly  student  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1895. 

THIS  work  in  the  introduction  gives  a  historical  sketch 
and  deals  with  general  questions  appertainingto  Greek 
sculpture,  and  then  furnishes  a  more  or  less  continuous 
history  of  the  art  from  600  to  323  b.c.  by  means  of 
extracts  from  ancient  writers  which  are  printed  with  a 
translation  facing  each  in  a  parallel  column.  These 
translations  are  well  executed  and  (so  far  as  we  have 
observed)  accurate.  Many  of  the  extracts  are  highly 
interesting  for  themselves  as  well  as  for  the  information 
which  they  convey.  The  book  will  be  most,  useful  to 
those  who  are  indisposed  to  face  complete  histories  of 
sculpture  like  those  of  Overbeck  and  Collignon,  as  it 
does  not  contain,  like  those  works,  very  much  more 
than  is  required  of  university  students  taking  up  Greek 
sculpture  as  a  subject  of  examination,  and  as  it  supplies 
explanation  and  comment,  which  to  most  uni\  ersity 
students  would  be  quite  indispensable. 


The  Journal  of  Philology.”  Vol.  XXIII.  No.  46. 
London  and  Cambridge  :  Macmillan.  1895. 


This  number  contains  eight  articles,  all  worth  reading 
and  even  preserving,  and  all  worthy  of  the  high  reputa¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Journal  of  Philology.”  Mr.  John  Masson’s 
“  New  Details  from  Suetonius’s  Life  of  Lucretius  ”  will 
probably  appeal  to  the  largest  circle  of  readers,  while 
the  third  instalment  of  Mr.  Walter  Headlam’s  conjec¬ 
tures  will  be  most  interesting  to  lovers  of  pure  scholar¬ 
ship.  Very  scholarly  and  able  indeed  are  most  of  his 
suggestions,  but  we  think  he  is  too  apt  to  satisfy 
himself  when  he  has  answered  the  question,  “WLt, 
ought  the  author  to  have  said?”  whereas  the  critic’s 
task  is  not  completely  executed  until  he  has  essayed 
at  least  an  answer  to  the  further  question,  “How  did 
the  corrupt  reading  arise?”  This  observation  is  cer¬ 
tainly  applicable  to  the  “Homerica”  of  Mr.  Platt,  who 
treats  the  Homeric  hymns  too  much  as  if  they  were  the 
exercises  of  a  schoolboy.  Mr.  Headlam  is  naturally 
most  successful  in  writers  like  Longus  and  Achilles 
Tatius,  where  there  is  nearly  as  much  for  the  gleaner 
as  for  the  reaper  ;  but  he  gives  us  conjectures  on  the 
most  desperate  of  the  AEschylean  cruces,  which  though 
rarely  (if  ever)  convincing,  are  always  instructive  and 
scholarly.  In  most  of  them  even  to  state  the  case 
would  require  considerable  space,  and  to  discuss  the 
question  a  short  essay  or  a  very  long  note  would  be 
needful,  and  we  can  only  notice  a  couple  of  points.  We 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  epi<vparo(peppovc 
in  Agam.  121,  for  we  have  not  in  our  present  texts  ol 
/Eschylus  that  which  would  justify  expressions  like 
KopTro(j)aK€\oppripova,  applied  by  Aristophanes  to  AEschyjus. 
We  like  e£opiuC«rd'  for  the  unmetrical  e£a>  Kop'iC^ff  ir 
Eur.  Tro.  165,  and  in  the  still  vexed  verse,  Bacchas  850 
iv  re'Xet  6eS>v,  “  in  the  company  of  heaven,”  is  attractive 
All  Mr.  Headlam’s  suggestions  deserve  consideration 
and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  most  conjectanea. 
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WOMAN  AND  PRIMITIVE  CULTURE. 

“Woman’s  Share  in  Primitive  Culture.”  By  Otis 
Tufton  Mason,  Ph.D.  London:  Macmillan.  1895. 

IT  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  one  with  the 
capacity  for  writing  sanely  about  women  at  the 
present  day.  If  a  man  writes  about  women,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  he  ends  by  being  sentimental,  and 
in  the  tenth  case  he  becomes  hysterical.  If  a  woman 
writes  about  women,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is 
because,  being  unhappy  with  her  own  male-folk,  she 
sees  only  the  intolerable  side  of  existing  sexual  relation¬ 
ships  ;  thus  her  work  is  vitiated  by  an  unnatural  and 
distorted  view  not  only  of  man  but  of  woman’s  absolute 
need  of  man,  if  she  is  to  enjoy  life  to  the  full  of  its 
possibilities.  The  tenth  woman,  like  the  tenth  man, 
grows  hysterical,  because  she  has  never  had  any  healthy 
everyday  relations  with  men  at  all.  A  foreigner 
attempting  to  form  some  estimate  of  English  character 
from  the  current  English  literature  would  reach  some 
strange  conclusions.  He  would  find  the  following 
female  types  :  (i)  The  woman  who  “submits”  :  she  is 
generally  depicted  with  an  overbearing  husband  and  ten 
to  fourteen  children,  (ii)  The  woman  who  “rebels”  :  she 
is  spoken  of  as  emancipated  and  generally  as  highly 
educated.  In  the  excitement  of  a  ballroom  she  accepts 
a  nincompoop  for  a  husband,  or  in  handing  a  cup  of  tea 
falls  into  the  arms  of  a  good-looking  and  tall-talking 
blackguard.  The  tortures  of  the  rest  of  her  life  are 
entirely  attributed  to  the  wickedness  of  the  man,  or  to 
the  absurdities  of  our  social  system.  Lastly,  we  have  (iii) 
the  small  anaemic  type,  who  alternates  between  loathing 
and  embracing  the  egotistic  male — we  presume  according 
to  the  degree  of  poverty  of  blood  in  her  veins.  The  male 
types  correspond  :  (i)  the  aforesaid  nincompoop  without 
education  and  with  unlimited  prejudice  ;  (ii)  the  good- 
looking  egotist  and  blackguard,  who,  according  to 
modern  literature,  must  form  nine-tenths  of  the  male 
population  of  modern  England ;  and  lastly  (iii)  the 
“good”  man,  generally  educated  but  endowed  with 
insufficient  virility  to  save  the  female  type  (ii)  from  the 
male  type  (ii)  :  he  stands  in  the  background  as  hanger- 
on,  guardian  angel,  and  consummate  prig.  This  must  be 
the  impression  of  our  chief  English  types  which  the 
aforesaid  foreigner  would  form  did  he  search  our  modern 
literature  from  Meredith  to  George  Egerton,  from  Giss- 
ing  to  Mona  Caird.  And  yet  how  absolutely  untrue  ! 
There  are  thousands  of  Englishwomen  who  are  neither 
anaemic  nor  neurotic,  and  whose  physical  nature  does 
not  throw  them  into  the  arms  of  the  first  muscular 
egotist  who  comes  in  their  way  ;  there  are  thousands  of 
men  who  are  neither  sentimental  nor  hysterical,  nor 
purely  animal  in  their  relations  to  women.  The  fact 
is  that  a  large  proportion  of  modern  literature  is 
neither  the  product  of  those  who  have  studied  and 
thought  upon  the  development  of  the  sex-relations  nor 
of  those  of  sound  intellectual  powers  and  healthy 
physique  ;  it  is  too  often  the  output  of  men  or  women 
who  have  found  sex  a  curse  owing  to  the  want  of  these 
very  essentials  of  a  rational  all-round  life. 

We  should  be  slow  to  deny  that  a  great  change  is 
taking  place  in  the  position  and  activities  of  women,  but 
we  believe  in  treating  that  change  from  a  sane  stand¬ 
point,  and  neither  growing  sentimental  nor  hysterical 
about  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  helpful  in  this  direction 
than  a  purely  objective,  historical  study  of  woman’s 
work  in  the  world  from  the  earliest  stages  of  barbar¬ 
ism  ;  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  that  change  of 
status  and  change  of  activity  have  always  been 
going  on,  and  that  the  moral  and  the  immoral  in 
sexual  matters  are  questions  of  social  expediency, 
and  have  adjusted  and  will  adjust  themselves  with 
changing  status  so  that  society  as  a  whole  emerges 
stable  and  reproductive. 

The  work  of  woman  in  prehistoric  communities,  when 
:arefully  analyzed  from  the  fossils  with  which  archaeology, 
olklore,  and  philology  provide  us,  assumes  somewhat 
arge  proportions  as  compared  with  the  work  of  men. 
Nor  is  the  explanation  far  to  seek  ;  the  dependence  of  the 
child  largely,  in  many  cases  entirely,  on  the  mother,  led 
:o  the  development  of  her  powers  of  invention.  The 
physical  facts  of  motherhood  differentiated  woman  from 
he  hunter  and  fighter  ;  and  man  comes  only  at  a  later 


date  to  share  in  the  comforts  and  activities  which 
developed  round  the  maternal  relationship.  Agriculture, 
weaving,  the  potter’s  craft,  cooking,  the  elements  of 
medicine,  take  their  origin  from  the  relation  of  mother 
to  child,  and  are  essentially  part  of  woman’s  contribution 
to  civilization.  This  is  not  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Mason — 
he  may  be  said  to  really  demonstrate  nothing — but  it 
will  be  shown  to  be  true  when  a  full  history  of  woman 
and  her  activities  comes  to  be  written.  What  Dr. 
Mason  gives  us  are  but  facts  of  woman’s  present  or 
recent  activities  among  the  primitive  races  of  America. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  his  book  that  he  has  sufficient 
knowledge  of  comparative  folk-lore  or  philology  to  see 
why  women  came  to  exert  these  special  activities,  or  the 
social  or  sexual  evolution  which  took  place  during  their 
development.  He  has  merely  stated  facts,  which  will, 
properly  interpreted,  be  of  use  to  future  scientific 
historians  of  woman’s  development.  Of  evolution  and 
development  he  appears  to  have  no  grasp.  Otherwise 
how  are  we  to  understand  such  passages  as  these  ? 
“  At  the  very  beginning  of  human  time,  she  | woman] 
laid  down  the  lines  of  her  duties,  and  she  has  kept  to 
them  unremittingly.” 

“  How  comfortless,  however,  was  the  first  woman 
who  stood  upon  this  planet !  How  economical  her 
dowry  !  Her  body  was  singularly  devoid  of  comfortable 
hair.  ...  As  yet  she  had  no  tools  of  peaceful  industry, 
nor  experience.  .  .  .  But  even  this  poorly  equipped 
woman  had  more  brain  than  was  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  bodily  existence,  and  in  this  fact  lay  the 
promise  of  her  future  achievement.  The  maternal  in¬ 
stinct,  the  strong  back,  the  deft  hand,  the  aversion  to 
aggressive  employment,  the  conservative  spirit  were 
there  in  flower.” 

“The  scraper  is  the  oldest  implement  of  any  craft  in 
the  world.  The  Indian  women  of  Montana  still  receive 
their  trade  from  their  mothers,  and  they,  in  turn,  were 
taught  by  theirs,  in  unbroken  succession,  since  the  birth 
of  the  human  species.” 

These  passages,  were  they  not  self-contradictory, 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  show  that  the  author 
is  no  believer  in  evolution  by  natural  selection.  This 
suspicion  is  fully  borne  out,  however,  by  a  paragraph 
on  p.  275,  wherein  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
is  directly  repudiated  as  applied  to  man,  in  tribe  or 
nation.  From  such  a  standpoint,  then,  we  must  not 
expect  any  real  insight  into  woman’s  history.  What  Dr. 
Mason  does  give  us  are  :  first,  some  very  interesting 
facts  as  to  woman’s  work  in  weaving,  pottery,  and 
agriculture,  drawn,  however,  from  a  rather  narrow 
field  ;  secondly,  some  rather  less  valuable  statements  as 
to  woman  as  “founder  of  society,”  “patron  of  reli¬ 
gion,”  and  linguist  (comparative  study,  especially  of 
early  Aryan  institutions,  would  have  led  to  far  more 
luminous  chapters  on  these  topics)  ;  and  lastly,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  concluding  chapter,  a  quantity  of  false 
sentiment,  which  is,  perhaps,  directed  “to  my  fair 
reader.”  The  man  who  writes  a  book  intended  to  be 
of  historical  value,  and  addresses  some  remark  “  to  my 
fair  reader,”  is  in  a  hopeless  condition.  We  expect 
him  to  tell  us  that  “  the  exaltation  of  women  is  the 
synonym  of  progress,”  and  to  talk  of  “  the  aroma  from 
her  [woman’s]  fragrant  life.”  We  are  not  surprised 
when  we  read  :  “if  in  allegory  and  metaphor  and 
painting  and  sculpture  the  highest  ideals  are  women, 
it  is  because  they  have  a  right  to  be  there.”  This 
almost  reaches  that  pinnacle  of  absurdity  touched  by 
the  editor  of  a  woman’s  paper,  who  “believes  that  the 
grand  procession  through  which  each  individual  soul 
passes  in  its  earthly  development  culminates  in  woman, 
sex  being  one  stage,  and  the  feminine  the  highest  and 
last.” 

But  enough  ;  Dr.  Mason  does  not  view  woman’s 
development  from  the  objective  standpoint  of  science 
and  history.  He  does  not  understand  that  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  either  sex  is  absurd,  and  that  those  who  sanely 
and  healthily  await  the  changes  taking  place  in  woman’s 
status  and  activity  at  the  present  day  are  hoping  for 
honest  comradeship  with  no  false  sentiment,  no  mystery, 
and  no  repression,  mental  or  physical.  However,  Dr. 
Mason  has  given  us  facts,  and  some  few  illustrations  of 
value,  and  for  these  we  are  glad  indeed,  as  we  turn  to 
him  from  the  wilderness  of  modern  literature  and  its 
views  on  woman. 
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Messrs.  Wi.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’ 

NEW  BOOKS. 


HOW  READY,  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL 
SIR  EDIABD  BRUCE  HAMLEY, 

K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G. 

By  ALEX.  INNES  SHAND. 

With  Portraits,  &c. 

2  Vols.,  Demy  8vo,  21s. 

TIMES. — “  Mr.  Shand  has  accomplished  his  difficult  task  with  much 
ability." 

SATURDAY  REVIEW.— “The.  most  charming  biography  we  have 
met  this  season." 

WORLD. _ “A  worthy  and  very  valuable  memorial  of  a  brilliant 

soldier,  strategist  military  reformer,  and  man  of  letters." 

GRAPHIC.—  An  appropriately  interesting  memoir  and  study  of  an 
exceptionally  interesting  personality. 

REALM. — “A  graphic  picture  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers 
of  our  own  time.” 

BLACK  AND  WHITE.—"  Records  a  career  brilliant,  varied,  and 
admirable." 

BROAD  ARROW. — “  A  very  excellent  book  upon  a  most  interesting 
theme.”  _ 

A  NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

KATHLEEN  CLARE.  Her  Book,  1637- 

1641.  Edited  by  Dora  Greenwell  M'Chesney.  With  a  Frontis¬ 
piece  ;  and  s  full-page  Illustrations  by  James  A.  Shearman.  Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

SCOTSMAN. — “A  work  of  quite  unusual  literary  finish  and  beauty. 
A  bright  and  true  poetic  imagination  beams  through  its  every  page. 


SAMPSON  LO  If,  MARSTON 

<£  CO  VIP  ANY  bey  to  announce  that  Mr.  STUA11T 
llEID’S  LIFE  OF  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL, 

forming  the  concluding  Volume  in  the  Queen’s 
Prime  Minister  Series is  now  ready. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Lord  John,  reproduced  from  a  Crayon  Drawing 
by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

“  Mr  Stuart  Reid  is  justified  in  his  title,  and  what  is  of  far  greater  import- 

ance,  he  is  justified  in  his  book.  For  this  is  a  story  which  is  really  worthy  of  its 
subject,  and  of  its  hero,  and  of  the  times  concerning  which  U  is  writien.  Mr.  Reid 
had  certain  special  advantages  in  the  preparation  of  his  book  -DailyAcws 

“  A  useful  and  worthy  addition  to  the  progressive  political  literature  of  our 
time.”  —  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  First  Edition  of  Mr.  JOHN  IIOL  LINGS  I  IE  ADS 
MY  LIFETIME  being  exhausted,  a  Second  Edition 
will  be  ready  on  Monday. 

2  vols,  with  Photogravure  Portrait,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

“  Nowadays  everybody  writes  reminiscences,  but  few  are  belter  justified  in  the 
enterprise  than  Mr.  John  Hollingshead  is,  by  the  two  entertaining  volumes  to  which  he 
has  rnven  the  title  of  ‘  My  Lifetime.'  Before  he  became  a  theatrical  manager,  and  lit 
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CHRONICLE. 

HE  announcement  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  withdrawn 
from  his  pair  with  Mr.  Villiers  has  certainly  not 
strengthened  the  Government.  It  is  said,  on  what  seems 
thebestauthority,thatheonly  objected toone  ortwopoints 
in  the  Welsh  Church  Disestablishment  Bill,  such  as  the 
nationalization  of  the  Cathedrals,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Asquith 
has  met  his  wishes  on  this  point,  he  intends  to  vote  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill.  But  no  explanation,  however 
specious  and  trustworthy,  can  alter  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  disapprobation  must  further  increase  the 
unpopularity  of  the  Government.  It  only  remains  for 
the  Opposition  to  turn  the  occasion  to  account  and  to 
beat  the  Ministerialists  on  a  division.  The  Opposition 
rather  resembles  a  chess-player  who,  with  a  winning 
position,  is  unable  to  give  checkmate,  and  so  moves 
irresolutely.  A  brilliant  and  decisive  ending  is  no  less 
necessary  to  a  fine  game  than  a  good  beginning. 

When  the  Government  on  last  Thursday  week  took 
the  whole  time  of  the  House,  every  one  expected 
strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Balfour.  But 
Mr.  Balfour  was  as  mild  as  mother’s  milk,  and  forth¬ 
with  the  wiseacres  asserted  that  an  arrangement  had  been 
come  to  between  the  leaders  of  the  Government  and 
Opposition.  This  statement  appeared  in  journal  after 
journal  both  in  London  and  the  country.  Yet  it  was 
totally  without  foundation.  Mr.  Balfour  simply  played 
the  game;  he  did  not  challenge  a  division  when  he  knew 
that  his  opponent’s  majority  would  be  larger  than  usual. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  undoubtedly  right  in  his  calculation, 
for  on  such  an  occasion  the  Parnellites  would  have  voted 
with  the  Government.  Sir  William  Harcourt  could, 
therefore,  have  reckoned  on  a  majority  of  some  five- 
and-twenty,  which  would  certainly  have  inspirited  his 
followers.  The  true  explanation  of  all  this  is  that  the 
Parnellites  dare  not  do  anything  that  will  prevent  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  from  going  through  the  House.  Their 
constituents  look  forward  to  the  measure  with  wolfish 
greed,  and  it  would  go  hard  with  any  Irish  representa¬ 
tive  who  opposed  their  desires. 

The  English  Radicals  are  very  cross  with  the  Irish 
members  for  opposing  the  grant  to  the  Cromwell 
statue.  The  ordinary  Nonconformist  admires  Cromwell 
without  qualification,  and  he  is  making  himself  heard  in 
every  constituency  represented  by  a  Radical.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  Radical  members,  too,  feel  sore  on  other  grounds  ; 
they  say  that  the  Irish  members  are  not  good  trades- 
unionists,  and  complain  that  Mr.  Sexton  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Matthews  on  the  Factories  Act.  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Sexton  helped  the  late  Home  Secretary  to  beat 
Mr.  Asquith  on  the  laundries’  clause.  This  clause,  we 


hear,  will  be  put  back  into  the  Bill,  but  it  will  be  put 
back  piecemeal,  which  will  entail  a  loss  of  three  days, 
and  this  delay  does  not  make  the  Government  feel  kindly 
towards  their  Irish  allies.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the 
disintegration  of  the  Separatists  is  going  on  apace. 

At  length  General  Le  Brun  has  published  his  long- 
expected  book.  It  contains  an  account  of  his  mission  to 
Vienna  in  1870.  It  is  wretchedly  written,  and  tells  us 
nothing  very  new,  but  it  affords  authoritative  proof  where 
before  only  conjecture  was  possible.  Every  one  knew 
that  General  Le  Brun  went  to  Vienna  in  1870,  that  he 
talked  with  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  arrived  at  some 
understanding  with  him  ;  but  now  it  appears  that  he 
had  long  conversations  on  military  questions  with  the 
Archduke  Albert,  and  that  it  was  definitively  settled 
that  France  and  Austria  in  combination  should  invade 
Germany  in  the  spring  of  1871.  Every  detail  of  this 
invasion  was  settled  and  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
Emperors.  Surely  this  is  the  best  justification  that  has 
yet  appeared  of  Bismarck’s  policy  in  taking  the  bull  by 
the  horns  and  invading  France,  with  or  without  an 
excuse,  in  the  early  summer  of  1870. 

The  publication  of  such  reminiscences  as  these  will 
not  encourage  the  Powers  to  deal  confidentially  with 
France.  One  cannot  think  without  pity  of  the  position 
in  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  now  finds  himself.  He 
had  agreed  to  invade  Germany  in  1871,  although  he  had 
been  spared  by  Germany  in  1866,  and  ever  since  he  has 
been  on  terms  of  “dear  ally”  and  “well-beloved 
brother”  with  the  representative  of  the  nation  whose 
ruin  he  had  secretly  plotted  and  planned.  Austria’s 
traitorism  to  France  was  scarcely  less  disgraceful  than  her 
treachery  to  Germany.  Of  course  a  denial  will  have  to 
be  manufactured,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
Austrian  diplomacy  can  do  in  the  way  of  fiction. 

The  Government,  we  see,  has  appointed  Lord  Hamp¬ 
den  to  the  Governorship  of  New  South  Wales.  This  son 
of  the  predecessor  of  Viscount  Peel  is  a  stalwart  Unionist, 
and,  consequently,  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  his  opponents  ; 
but  we  cannot  congratulate  the  Separatist  Government. 
For  three  months  it  has  refused  to  fill  this  vacancy, 
while  the  grumbling  of  the  Colonists  has  grown  louder 
and  louder.  The  Government  wanted  to  appoint  Sir 
Arthur  Hayter,  but  his  seat  at  Walsall  was  only  won 
by  79,  and,  consequently,  the  Government  did  not  dare 
to  appoint  its  pet.  What  place,  we  wonder,  is  paved 
with  bad  intentions  ? 

A  good  story  reaches  us  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  distinguished  Scotch  M.P.,  who  has  been  somewhat 
ill,  recently  met  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  the  member  for 
Flintshire  and  a  Liverpool  merchant,  who  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet  on  Bimetallism.  The  Scotch  member 
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began:  “  I  have  read  your  pamphlet  with  interest.”  Mr. 
Smith  beamed.  “  You  have  certainly  converted  me  toTri- 
metallism,  for  all  your  arguments  apply  to  copper  even 
more  strongly  than  to  silver.  I  am  not  sure,  because 
I  have  not  thought  it  out,  but  in  future  I  think  I  shall 
call  myself  a  Panmetallist.”  Mr.  Smith  is  still  in  doubt 
whether  to  take  this  as  a  snub  or  as  a  compliment. 

Mr.  Marshall  and  his  assessors  have  had  a  long  and 
difficult  task  in  determining  the  responsibility  for  the 
Elbe  disaster.  Most  of  us  have  nearly  forgotten  all 
about  it,  but  Justice  moves  after  its  own  tardy 
methods.  Mr.  Marshall,  however,  is  not  at  fault  for 
the  delay.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  obtain  clear 
evidence,  and  no  Court  can  come  to  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  without  proper  witnesses.  In  the  absence  of 
full  evidence  for  th  e  Elbe ,  the  conclusion  is,  shortly,  that 
the  mate  of  the  Crathie  was  to  blame  for  not  keeping  a 
proper  look-out,  and  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Elbe  was  reprehensible  in  not  slackening  speed  when  he 
saw  a  collision  was  impending.  The  mate  of  the  Crathie 
has  been  deprived  of  his  commission,  and  so  justice  is 
satisfied,  if  not  the  spirits  of  the  three  hundred  that  lie 
drowned  in  the  German  Ocean.  On  one  point  alone 
can  we  be  thankful— that  the  captain  of  the  Crathie  is 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  abandoning  the  sinking  vessel. 

It  was  all  a  blunder  and  a  shame,  but  it  was  not  cowardice 
or  inhumanity  ;  and  with  that  we  must  be  content. 

The  opening  of  the  Baltic  Canal  has  outwardly  been 
attended  with  complete  success.  There  were  but  few 
hitches  in  the  trial  trip,  and  the  German  Emperor  made  a 
speech  in  favour  of  peace,  which  was  well  received  by  the 
Paris  Press.  But  in  spite  of  this  seeming  cordiality 
there  is  a  steady  accumulation  of  evidence  with  regard 
to  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  which  the  most  sceptical 
can  scarcely  ignore.  First  of  all  we  have  had  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  M.  Hanotaux’s  speech  in  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ;  immediately  upon  this  followed  a  special 
messenger  from  the  Tsar  bringing  with  him  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  St.  Andrew  ;  next  came  the  simultaneous  entry 
of  the  French  and  Russian  vessels  into  Kiel  harbour  ; 
and  this  was  succeeded  by  the  refusal  of  the  French 
Admiral  to  allow  the  French  sailors  to  go  on  shore.  If 
we  consider  these  facts  as  links  in  a  chain  of  evidence, 
the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  (as  we  point  out  else¬ 
where)  that  there  is  a  well-defined  understanding  between 
France  and  Russia,  although  it  may  not  amount  to  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 

London  has  been  besieged  during  the  past  week  by 
representatives  of  women  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Progressive  Woman  (not  the  neurotic  pioneer  in  the 
ethics  of  passion  known  as  the  New  Woman)  has  been  on 
the  war-path,  and  if  the  social  reforms  depended  on  her 
energy  they  would  soon  be  carried  out.  Delegates  have 
assembled  from  no  less  than  twenty-one  countries.  They 
have  brought  with  them  the  polyglot  petition  represent¬ 
ing,  they  say,  seven  millions  of  persons  in  fifty  different 
countries.  The  talking  has  been  on  the  same  scale.  On 
Sunday  last  two  hundred  pulpits  in  chapels  and  mission- 
halls  were  occupied  by  female  orators.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  conferences  and  meetings  were  held  in  the 
City  Temple  and  in  Queen’s  Hall  in  connection  with 
the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  the  Third  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  World’s  Woman’s  Christian  Temper¬ 
ance  Union  was  held  in  Queen’s  Hall,  and  was  opened 
with  an  address  from  Miss  F.  E.  Willard,  the  president, 
who  at  considerable  length  dwelt  on  a  bewildering 
variety  of  subjects.  The  modest  scope  of  her  speech 
may  be  judged  from  a  synopsis  of  its  contents.  Here  are 
a  few  inconsiderable  items:  “The  Abolition  of  Poverty, 
“The  People’s  Power,”  “Female  Suffrage,”  “The  Mo¬ 
dern  Temperance  Movement,”  “Prohibition,”  “Purity, 
“The  Living  Pictures,”  “The  Origin  of  Women’s 
Fashionable  Dress,”  “The  Armenian  Question,”  “The 
Opium  Question,”  “  The  Language  Line  and  the 
Colour  Line,”  “  Prison  Reform,”  “  Round  the  World 
Missionaries,”  “The  Polyglot  Petition,”  “Peace,” 
“The  Press,”  “  Kindness  to  Animals,”  “Outdoor  Exer¬ 
cise,”  &c. 


It  is  a  libel  to  say  that  the  ladies  have  no-  sense  of 
humour,  yet  they  might  have  borrowed  a  little  from  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson’s  supposed  ample  stock  on  Wednesday 
night  at  the  meeting  at  Queen’s  Hall.  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  who  was  to  have  presided,  was  absent,,  owingr 
to  a  temporary  breakdown  from  overwork.  Mrs. 
Ormiston  Chant,  with  considerable  alacrity,  took  the 
chair  in  her  place,  and  proceeded  to  explain  that  “  Dear 
Lady  Henry  has  been  overworked,”  and  “we  must,  of 
course,  be  careful  not  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs.”  Far  be  it  from  us  to  describe  the  wise, 
gifted,  and  eloquent  Lady  Henry  Somerset  as  a  goose,, 
but  undoubtedly  the  laying  of  golden  eggs  is  a  function, 
as  highly  appreciated  by  progressive  American  women 
as  ever  it  was  by  Hisop’s  bumpkin.  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
is  surrounded  by  a  self-devoted  band  of  American  ladies 
who  have  taken  this  modern  Atalanta  in  hand  and  run 
her,  unconscious  that  she  is  no  longer  independent,  for 
all  she  is  worth  on  every  racecourse  (we  mean  platform) 
in  England  and  in  the  States. 

The  discovery  of  a  suicide  club  in  New  \  ork  is  a. 
remarkable  example  of  the  truth  of  fiction.  We  had 
always  understood  that  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson  evolved 
this  motive  of  his  “New  Arabian  Nights”  out  of  his 
own  fantastic  imagination.  But  here  is  an  organization 
formed  strictly  upon  the  main  principles  of  his  suicide 
club,  and  differing  only  in  details.  The  real  club  seems 
to  consist  entirely  of  Germans,  and  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  drawn  to  it  by  the  number  of  suicides  which 
have  recently  occurred.  The  dice  decided  the  victim 
each  meeting,  and  he  was  allowed  twelve  hours  to  kill 
himself  and  a  choice  of  deaths.  In  the  story,  cards 
determined  the  victim,  and  also  selected  a  murderer  for 
him.  So  far  as  appears,  the  decision  of  the  dice  was 
never  questioned,  which,  seeing  that  both  sexes  were 
admitted,  is  astonishing.  The  reason  given  for  this  very 
extraordinary  society  seems  hardly  adequate.  A  member , 
who  was  interviewed,  seemed  doubtful  if  there  was  any 
reason,  but  suggested  that  the  members  were  all  very 
poor.  The  New  York  police  intend  to  prosecute  the 
club,  but  one  wonders  upon  what  charge.  Would  the 
offence  come  under  the  head  of  keeping  a  gambling" 
house  ? 

Colonel  W.  F.  Prideaux,  late  English  Resident  of 
Kashmir,  contributed  to  yesterday  s  Times  a  letter  on 
“The  Future  of  Chitral.”  His  long  experience  in  Indian 
politics  only  makes  the  weakness  of  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  Chitral  the  more  astonishing.  He 
regards  Chitral  as  strategically  “of  infinitely  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  Gilgit,”  against  which  opinion  we  may  set  that 
of  Lord  Chelmsford,  who  speaks  of  Gilgit  as  possessing 
“  every  strategical  qualification  in  which  Chitral  is  so 
deficient  ”  ;  but  the  main  point  on  which  Colonel 
Prideaux  insists  is  that  the  natives  of  India  do  not 
understand  a  policy  of  “wobble.”  “  A  backward  policy 
in  their  eyes,”  he  says,  “means  a  policy  of  fear  and 
apprehension,”  and  is  therefore  fraught  with  peril 
to  the  security  of  our  position  in  India.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  truth.  Colonel  Prideaux  seems  to  have 
forgotten  our  “  backward  policy  ”  in  Afghanistan,  which 
was  the  inevitable  result  of  an  ill-advised  forward 
policy.”  If  the  loyalty  of  the  Afghans  and  Pathans  is 
at  all  open  to  suspicion,  it  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to 
the  desire  of  “wiping  off  old  scores.” 

The  Newfoundland  Budget  reveals  a  state  of  in¬ 
solvency  more  serious  than  the  most  uncompromising 
of  the  Colony’s  critics  ever  imagined.  A  community 
which  in  its  most  flourishing  time  does  not  boast  a 
revenue  of  two  million  dollars,  has  to  face  a  deficit  in  the 
last  six  months  alone  of  nearly  hall  a  million  dollars,  an  * 
has  added  to  its  debt,  by  the  loan  just  raised,  a  sum  equal 
to  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  its  generously  estimated 
revenue  for  the  coming  year.  What  the  condition  of  the 
Newfoundlanders  would  have  been  had  a  representative 
of  the  Imperial  Government  not  been  despatched  to 
distribute  relief  and  assist  the  fishermen,  it  is  painful  to 
think.  The  mother  country’s  reward  is  undiluted  abuse 
for  refusing  to  guarantee  a  loan  which  would  enable  the 
colony  to  avoid  the  bankruptcy  to  which  she  must  come, 
unless  some  great  change  is  made  in  her  methods  0 
administration. 
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To  “swop”  horses  while  crossing  a  stream  is  prover¬ 
bially  dangerous,  but  not  to  be  compared  in  risk  to  the 
changing  of  leaders  during  a  struggle.  And  yet  this  last 
manoeuvre  is  the  one  in  which  the  Separatists  are  now 
engaged.  They  have  tried  Home  Rule  and  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  vain  ;  now  they  seem  to 
have  come  round  to  Sir  W.  V.  Harcourt’s  conviction 
that  Local  Veto  is  the  cock-fight.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Morley  and  Mr.  Labouchere  are  thrown  over,  and  the 
rank  and  file  press  behind  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is 
regarded  as  a  buffoon,  but  in  the  country  he  is  often 
mistaken  for  a  wit.  He  is  a  harmless  old  gentleman  of 
about  sixty,  with  a  contempt  for  grammarwhen  he  writes, 
logic  when  he  speaks,  reason  when  he  thinks.  Were 
Sir  Wilfrid  in  the  French  Chamber  he  would  meet  with 
little  consideration  from  his  fellow  members  and  even  less 
respect  at  the  hands  of  the  reporters  ;  but  the  English¬ 
man  loves  every  manifestation  of  individual  liberty, 
and  has  accordingly  an  incredible  weakness  for  the 
faddist,  provided  his  sincerity  is  beyond  doubt.  The 
blinkered  enthusiast  that  can  provoke  laughter  is  in 
England  sure  of  success  ;  hence  the  popularity  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  suggested,  in  his  speech  last 
Friday  week  at  the  Conservative  banquet,  that  the  name 
of  the  next  Government  should  be  the  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment,  so  as  to  abolish  the  narrower  party  designation. 
A  correspondent  writes  to  us  on  this  point :  “  The  Con¬ 
servatives  and  Liberal  Unionist  parties  would  do  well 
to  pause  before  assuming  the  name  suggested  :  in  the 
minds  of  country  folk  the  term  Unionist  is  only  asso¬ 
ciated  with  workhouse  officials.  Some  such  title  as  the 
National  Party  would,  I  think,  for  this  reason,  be  infinitely 
preferable.” 

M.  Bruneti^re  has  been  making  a  sort  of  lecturing 
tour.  M.  Bruneti^re  is  not  only  the  editor  of  the  Revue 
■des  Deux  Mondes,  which  one  might  characterize  as  a  sort 
of  side-door  leading  into  the  Academy,  but  is  also  a 
thinker  and  essayist  of  almost  the  first  rank.  He  holds 
original  views  on  almost  every  subject,  and  he  holds 
them  passionately.  There  are  curious  contradictions  and 
anomalies  in  him  which  make  him  interesting.  Intel¬ 
lectually  he  is  a  modern  of  the  moderns,  and  yet  he 
regrets  all  the  neologisms,  all  the  words  from  the 
workshop  and  the  studio,  the  streets  and  the  fields, 
which  have  passed  into  the  French  language  during  the 
last  century,  and  which  have  made  it  one  of  the  finest 
languages  in  the  world,  at  least  so  far  as  its  prose  is 
concerned.  But  M.  Bruneti£re  will  not  allow  that 
Hugo  and  Gautier,  Baudelaire  and  De  Goncourt,  have 
added  anything  of  value  to  the  tongue  of  Pascal  and 
Bossuet. 

Accordingly  M.  Bruneti^re  attempts  to  express  modern 
speculation,  tinged  as  it  must  necessarily  be  with  science, 
in  the  language  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  style 
•seems  to  us  to  suffer  from  this  purism.  It  is  cramped 
and  wooden,  and  lacks  that  artistic  suppleness  which  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  best  French  prose.  But  as  a 
thinker,  as  we  have  said,  M.  Brunetibre  is  in  the  front 
rank.  The  other  day  he  wrote  an  article  proclaiming 
the  bankruptcy  of  science,  meaning  thereby  that  science 
seemed  to  be  incapable  of  taking  the  place  of  the  creed 
of  the  past,  and  forthwith  the  word  was  caught  up  in  a 
hundred  newspapers  in  a  dozen  different  countries.  Now 
M.  Brunetiire  is  thundering  against  what  he  calls  “the 
profound  immorality  of  the  theory  of  art  for  art’s  sake.” 
But  neither  M.  Bruneti&re  nor  anybody  else  sees  any 
immorality  in  the  theory  of  science  for  the  sake  of  science, 
or  in  the  speculations  of  those  gifted  mathematicians 
who  can  occupy  themselves  with  problems  in  space  of 
four  dimensions  or  of  one  dimension  at  will.  Gifted 
men  who  love  their  work  always  put  it  high,  perhaps 
too  high,  but  without  this  intense  love  of  the  work  itself 
they  would  probably  never  do  great  things  ;  and  to  talk 
of  immorality  in  connection  with  such  devotion  is  para¬ 
doxical.  M.  Bruneti&re  would  make  art  the  handmaid 
of  morality  ;  but  he  would  scoff  at  the  idea  of  making 
science  ancillary  to  industry.  These  anomalies  are  of 
the  texture  of  his  mind. 


“THE  CURSE  OF  CROMWELL.” 

WHEN  Lord  Rosebery,  at  the  Academy  dinner, 
announced  that  the  Government  was  about  to 
erect  a  statue  to  Cromwell,  we  contented  ourselves 
with  making  fun  of  the  proposal.  There  was  no 
sculptor  living  in  England,  we  remarked,  who  could  do 
a  monumental  piece  of  work.  It  never  entered  into 
our  heads  that  the  last  hours  of  a  moribund  Parliament 
would  be  frittered  away  on  this  senseless  scheme.  To 
talk  of  a  national  monument  to  Cromwell  is  an  insult  to 
the  intelligence.  He  is  hated  by  one  set  of  people  as  a 
regicide,  and  loved  by  another  set  for  the  way  he  upheld 
the  national  honour  and  dignity  ;  he  is  condemned  by 
these  as  a  rebel  to  constituted  authority  and  as  the 
overthrower  of  the  established  order  of  things,  and 
loathed  by  those  for  a  Puritanism  so  extreme  that  it 
suggests  hypocrisy.  Even  now,  two  and  a  half  centuries 
after  his  death,  Cromwell’s  actions  in  England  divide 
Englishmen  into  two  camps.  We  can  call  him,  with 
Milton,  “  our  chief  of  men,”  and  thank  him,  if  we  will, 
for  putting  an  end  to  a  foolish  Talking-shop,  or  we  can 
praise  him  on  higher  grounds,  and  say  that  he  showed 
genius  in  putting  Blake  at  the  head  of  the  fleet, 
where  the  colonel  of  cavalry  did  such  service  to 
England  as  no  other  man  has  ever  done  save  Nelson. 
It  is  certain  that  under  Cromwell  the  name  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  Continent  stood  higher  than  it  had 
stood  even  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  Crom¬ 
well,  too,  conducted  the  civil  war  in  England  with 
as  much  humanity  as  was  possible,  and  he  cannot 
be  held  responsible  for  that  defacement  of  churches 
and  for  the  insane  hatred  of  the  arts  shown  by  his 
fanatic  followers.  Two  instances  will  be  enough  to 
prove  that  he  was  superior  to  his  surroundings.  The 
“  Beautiful  Altar”  at  the  foot  of  Henry  VII. ’s  tomb  in 
the  Chapel  at  Westminster  was  smashed  up  by  “the 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons,”  and  the  same  authority 
was  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  marvellous 
tomb  of  Henry  VIII.  at  Windsor,  a  masterpiece  of 
Benedetto  da  Rovezzano.  In  the  sale  of  the  King’s  goods, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael  and  the 
“  Triumphs  of  Caesar  ”  by  Mantegna  were  reserved  “for 
His  Highness’s  use.”  We  not  only  owe  these  noble 
works  of  art  to  Cromwell,  but  many  other  treasures, 
such  as  the  books  and  medals  in  the  Library  of  St. 
James’s  Palace,  which  were  preserved  from  pillage  by 
his  express  orders.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  the  Lord  Protector  proved  himself  better  than  his 
time,  and  that  he  may  be  held  with  reason  to  have 
rendered  great  and  distinguished  services  to  his  country. 

There  are,  however,  a  great  many  Englishmen  who 
believe  that  even  in  this  sphere  of  action  his  merits  have 
been  overrated.  He  was  not  only  a  rebel  and  a  regicide, 
theysay,  but  the  whole  rebellionof  which  he  wastheleader 
passed  away  and  left  no  trace.  The  Puritanism,  too,  of 
which  he  was  the  champion,  whilst  doing  incalculable 
harm,  led  to  nothing  but  the  libertinism  of  the  succeed¬ 
ing  reign.  And  this  would  seem  to  be  the  judgment  of 
the  wisest.  Matthew  Arnold  talks  about  the  prison  of 
Puritanism  from  which  England  has  just  escaped,  much 
as  Goethe  wished  that  Luther  had  never  been  born. 
The  attempt  of  Puritanism  to  raise  the  moral  standard 
in  a  particular  direction  was  obtained  at  a  frightful  cost. 
The  Puritan  sacrificed  the  humanities  and  the  arts  to  a 
conception  of  life  that  was  at  once  false  and  degrading. 
It  would  be  impossible,  we  think,  for  any  one  capable  of 
calculating  the  orbit  of  the  best  opinion  to  propose  to 
erect  a  national  monument  to  the  leader  and  represen¬ 
tative  of  such  a  movement. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  proposal  to  honour  Cromwell 
was  taken  up  by  Government  and  made  a  Government 
measure,  we  tried  to  regard  it  from  their  point  of  view. 
It  was  no  doubt  Lord  Rosebery’sopinion,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  generally,  that  the  erecting  of  a  statue 
to  Cromwell  would  be  a  popular  proposal,  and  would 
strengthen  their  party.  It  is  inconceivable  how  they 
should  have  been  so  ignorant ;  but  the  fact  is  there  and 
cannot  be  denied.  Even  Mr.  John  Morley  declared  in 
the  House  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  Irish  still  hated 
the  memory  of  Cromwell.  This  ignorance  seemed  to 
Mr.  Birrell  incredible  or  affected,  for  he  said  :  “  No 
educated  man  could  be  ignorant  of  that.”  We  must, 
however,  take  it  that  Lord  Rosebery,  and  Mr.  Morley, 
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and  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Sir  W.  Harcourtwere  ignorant  of 
this,  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  landmark  of  Irish 
feeling.  Mr.  Morley  no  doubt  knows  that  in  the  country 
districts  in  France  the  peasant  women  still  frighten  their 
children  by  threatening  to  take  them  to  the  Chateau  ;  but 
he  does  not  know  that  the  peasant  women  in  the  country 
he  is  supposed  to  govern,  still  frighten  their  children  to 
submission  with  “The  curse  of  Cromwell  on  ye.”  Well, 
Mr.  Morley  has  been  enlightened  by  the  passionate 
speeches  of  the  Irish  members,  and  by  the  laughter  and 
jeers  which  greeted  him  when  he  withdrew  what  we 
venture  to  believe  was  a  preposterous  proposal.  The 
matter  might  have  been  allowed  to  rest  here  as  an  object 
lesson  in  the  fatuous  ignorance  of  which  politicians  are 
capable, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Daily  Chronicle 
has  since  announced  that  the  ^3000  needed  to  erect  a 
statue  has  already  been  subscribed,  and  proposes  that 
the  statue  should  be  erected  in  Parliament  Square. 

Of  course  private  individuals  may  subscribe  their 
money  and  erect  a  statue  to  whomsoever  they  please,  and 
whether  Oliver  or  Richard  Cromwell  be  their  hero 
matters  little  to  anybody  but  themselves  ;  but  in  the 
name  of  good  government  we  object  to  the  proposal  to 
erect  a  statue  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  Parliament  Square. 
Oliver  Cromwell  is  detested  in  Ireland  by  three  out  of 
four  Irishmen,  and  there  is  a  deeper  truth  in  traditional 
hatred  than  in  any  passion  of  the  day.  His  cruelty  left 
an  ineffaceable  impression  on  the  Celtic  imagination.  It 
was  not  the  generation  that  suffered  at  his  hands  that 
used  his  name  as  a  curse.  The  old  people  who  remem¬ 
bered  Drogheda  and  Wexford  talked  of  the  massacres  to 
their  children  ;  for  it  was  the  children,  when  they  grew 
up,  that  gave  the  horror  a  name  and  made  of  the  guilt 
an  imprecation.  The  ablest  and  best  of  all  the  historians 
of  this  period  agrees  with  us  or,  rather,  is  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  our  opinion.  Mr.  Gardiner  sums  up  Cromwell’s 
career  in  Ireland  with  the  declaration  :  “  That  his  policy 
served  to  inflame  and  not  to  extinguish  the  distrac¬ 
tions  of  Ireland  was  the  true  curse  of  Cromwell.” 
Nor  does  Mr.  Gardiner  forget  to  point  out  that  even  from 
a  military  point  of  view  Cromwell’s  cruelty  in  Ireland 
was  unsuccessful.  It  did  not  spread  terror,  as  he  imagined 
it  would,  but  hate  ;  and  if  the  Ironsides  were  beaten  for 
the  first  time  at  Clonmel,  the  desperate  resistance  of 
the  Irishmen  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  they 
placed  no  trust  in  the  English  honour  or  the  English 
word.  Had  not  their  comrades  who  were  admitted  to 
quarter  in  Drogheda  been  murdered  in  cold  blood 
twenty-four  hours  after  all  resistance  had  ceased  ? 
Unless  the  Government  wish  to  be  beaten  on  a  division 
they  will  not  grant  a  site  in  Parliament  Square  for  a 
statue  to  this  man,  great  though  he  was.  As  we  write, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  of  that  scene  on  1 1  Septem¬ 
ber,  1694,  on  the  hill  in  Drogheda  that  lies  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Boyne.  In  and  round  St.  Peter’s 
Church  that  crowned  thetop  of  the  incline  a  thousand  men 
were  lying  dead,  who  had  been  slain  long  after  quarter 
was  granted.  When  Cromwell  came  up  he  found  that 
about  eighty  poor  wretches  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
steeple.  This  is  how  Mr.  Gardiner  goes  on  :  “After  a  fruit¬ 
less  attempt  to  blow  up  the  tower  with  gunpowder, 
Cromwell  gave  orders  to  drag  the  seats  of  the  church 
beneath  it  and  to  set  them  on  fire.  As  the  flames  gained 
the  structure  above,  the  unhappy  victims  attempted  to 
escape  to  the  roof.  Some  fifty  of  them  were  there  killed 
by  the  soldiers,  whilst  the  remaining  thirty  perished  in 
the  burning  steeple.  The  authors  of  this  cruel  deed 
comforted  themselves  by  recording  the  imprecations  of 
the  tortured  wretches,  as  if  no  fate  could  be  too  horrible 
for  men  who  died  with  profane  oaths  on  their  lips.”  In 
no  public  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  Crom¬ 
well  have  a  statue  ;  it  might  serve  to  remind  us  of  that 
blazing  steeple  of  St.  Peter’s,  Drogheda. 

THE  UNIONIST  OR  NATIONAL  PARTY. 

THE  chief  political  event  of  last  week  was  not  the 
Inverness  Election,  significant  as  that  was,  but  the 
speech  made  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  when  he  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  were  guests  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations. 
Although  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke,  and  spoke  excellently, 
as  he  always  speaks,  still  he  never  rose  to  the  height  of 
the  argument,  while  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Duke 


of  Devonshire  on  this  occasion  spoke  better  than  he  has 
ever  spoken  in  his  life.  Asa  rule,  whentheDukeof  Devon¬ 
shire  speaks,  he  does  less  than  justice  to  his  judgment, 
impartiality,  and  powers  of  mind.  His  character  is  too 
stubborn.  He  seemsunable  to  let  himself  go.  His  manner 
is  almost  antipathetic  and  hesitating,  his  speech  slow, 
inexact,  and  unhappy.  It  is  as  if  he  were  pouring  out  ill- 
made  stirabout  and  not  the  wine  of  words  ;  but  he  has 
deep  convictions  and  a  perfect  sincerity,  and  when  a 
great  occasion  warms  his  blood,  he  will  astonish  you  by 
becoming  articulate  and  by  saying  what  it  was  necessary 
should  be  said,  and  yet  what  others  are  rather  afraid  to 
say. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  speech  he  accepted  the 
responsibility  for  the  attitude  of  the  LTnionist  Party  in 
the  past.  He  acknowledged  that  the  Liberal  Unionists 
had  been  asked  by  the  Conservative  leaders  to  share- 
their  honours  and  their  responsibilities  from  1886  to 
1892.  “As  the  result  of  deliberate  considerations,  we 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Unionist  party  that  we  should  decline  those  offers 
so  generously  made.  But  the  fact  remains  that,  during 
the  period  to  which  I  refer,  most  of  the  toil  and  all  the 
responsibility  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  this  great 
Empire  rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  your  leaders, 
while  we  were  permitted  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  to 
shape  and  guide  the  policy  which  was  pursued.” 
There  were  great  difficulties,  the  Duke  acknow¬ 
ledged,  in  such  an  alliance,  and  the  time  had 
come  to  see  whether  these  difficulties  could  not 
be  overcome.  Speaking  of  the  Allied  Parties,  he 
drew  attention  to  “the  enormous  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  character  and  policy  of  the  Conservative 
Party — a  change  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  attribute  to 
its  association  with  the  Liberal  Unionists — a  change 
which  is  due  purely  to  the  influence  exercised  upon  it  by 
some  of  its  younger  members,  by  men  like  the  late  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill,  and  still  more  by  men  like  Mr. 
Arthur  Balfour.  The  change  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  closer  contact  which  your  members  now  enjoy  with 
your  people  and  with  the  democracy.”  He  admitted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  spite  of  this  advance  the  Conservative  Party 
must  necessarily  include  all  those  who  “  from  the  force 
of  old  associations,  of  timidity,  of  prudence,  or  of  selfish 
motives,  are  adverse  to  change  of  any  kind,  and  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  new  forces  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.”  After  thus  connecting  the 
progressive  Conservatives  with  the  old  Tories,  the 
Duke  went  on  to  speak  of  those  members  of  the 
Liberal  Unionist  Party  who  were  just  as  cautious  as 
Conservatives,  and  who  yet  worked  with  others  of  the 
party  who  were  “  advocates  of  the  most  drastic- 
experiments  in  political  or  social  reform.”  He  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  setting  one  wing  of  the  Allied 
Parties  as  far  away  from  the  other  wing  as  possible, 
“so  long  as  the  integrity  of  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
are  maintained.”  And,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Duke  had 
good  reason  to  insist,  not  only  upon  the  bond  of  belief 
which  keeps  the  united  forces  together  but  also  upon 
the  wide  differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points  which 
separate  “the  extreme  wing  of  your  party  from  the 
extreme  wing  of  ours.” 

As  regards  the  bond  of  union,  the  leader  of  the  Libera! 
Unionists  advocated  “Fusion  rather  than  Alliance.”' 
He  referred  with  cordial  sympathy  to  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Balfour  at  the  gathering  of  the  Primrose  League,  and 
went  on  to  declare  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Balfour: 
“  When  a  new  Government  is  formed  the  responsibilities 
and  duties  of  power  will  have  to  be  shared  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Unionist  Party.’  He  appealed  to 
that  party  which  “includes  within  its  ranks  every  shade 
of  political  opinion  ”  to  call  itself  the  U  nionist  Party,  for  the 
next  Government  ought  to  be  a  Unionist  Government.  I 
am  convinced,”  he  added,  in  words  which  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten,  “  that  the  more  we  can  all  be  content  to  merge 
our  Conservatism,  our  Liberalism,  and  our  Radicalism 
in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  still  nobler  title  ol 
‘  Unionism,’  the  more  strength  we  shall  be  able  to 
bring  to  each  other  and  our  common  cause.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  after  these  words  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  corroborating  as  they  do  the  appeal 
made  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the  United  Party  will  drop 
special  names  and  take  that  title  of  “Unionist”  which 
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emphasizes  so  perfectly  the  centralizing  tendencies  of 
our  time.  The  bonds  between  Englishmen  all  over  the 
world  are  drawing  more  closely  together  ;  the  painter 
that  unites  the  mother  country  to  the  colonies  has  not 
been  cut,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  Liberals  fondly 
hoped  it  would  be.  Modern  methods  of  communication 
having  diminished  distance,  the  painter  now  lies  in  coils 
upon  the  water.  The  work  of  our  time  is  to  shorten  it 
and  to  strengthen  it.  England  will  not,  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  predicted,  drop  to  the  level  of  another  Holland, 
but  is  in  process  of  becoming  the  heart  of  a  new  body 
politic — the  confederation  of  England  and  her  colonies. 
That  will  be,  perhaps,  the  greatest  world-Empire 
of  the  future,  and  it  is  to  the  Unionist  Party  that 
we  look  to  begin  the  work  of  consolidation.  But 
whilst  thus  insisting  upon  the  strength  of  the  bond 
which  holds  to  common  action  men  like  Mr.  Bal¬ 
four  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
and  Mr.  Courtney,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  right  in 
drawing  attention  to  the  truth  that  it  was  well  that  there 
should  be  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
two  wings  of  the  Unionist  Party.  He  sees  clearly  enough 
that  as  the  Gladstonian  Party  has  emphasized  its 
separatist  and  levelling  tendencies,  it  has  lost  its  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  English  people.  And  just  because 
we  regard  those  separatist  and  levelling  tendencies  with 
intense  aversion,  we  are  minded  to  admit  into  the 
Unionist  fold,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  says,  “both  the 
ultra-Tory  and  the  advanced  Radical,”  for  till  the  Glad¬ 
stonian  Party  has  “purged  itself  of  its  evil  tendencies,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  Unionist  party  to  assume  the  functions 
and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  National  Party.”  We  want  the 
widest  charity  within  our  ranks  combined  with  the  reso¬ 
lute  insistence  upon  Unionism  with  all  its  consequences, 
and  this  the  Duke  regards  as  the  ideal,  for  he 
declared  that  the  Unionist  Party  ought  to  endeavour  to 
“earn  and  deserve”  the  title  of  the  National  Party.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  did  not  overpraise  this  speech  when  he 
called  it  “the  most  powerful,  the  most  courageous,  and 
the  wisest  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  Unionist 
alliance,  of  its  policy,  and  of  its  results,  which  we  have 
ever  heard.”  It  is  evident,  we  think,  that  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  has  vastly  improved  his  position  in  the 
country  by  this  statesmanlike  speech. 

THE  FRENCH  AND  RUSSIAN  ALLIANCE. 

WEEK  ago  M.  Hanotaux  and  M.  Ribot  spoke  in 
the  French  Chamber  for  the  first  time  of  an 
alliance  between  France  and  Russia.  We  know  now 
that  on  the  very  day  after  the  delivery  of  these  speeches 
a  special  envoy  started  from  St.  Petersburg  to  confer  on 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic  the  Order  of  St. 
Andrew,  which  is  esteemed  in  Russia  as  the  most  honour¬ 
able  of  distinctions,  even  as  the  Order  of  the  Garter  is 
esteemed  in  England.  But  as  if  this  proof  of  an  alliance 
was  not  sufficient,  the  French  and  Russian  fleets 
recently  entered  the  harbour  at  Kiel  in  company.  The 
French  officers,  too,  declined  to  accept  the  invitations 
of  the  German  officers,  and  the  Russians  significantly 
followed  suit.  Under  these  circumstances  we  may  take  it 
as  a  fact  that  an  alliance  has  been  formed  between  France 
and  Russia.  The  conditions  of  this  alliance  are  wrapt  in 
mystery.  We  cannot,  however,  believe,  with  some 
French  prints,  that  it  is  a  definite  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance.  It  seems  to  us  probable  that  the  resistless 
amiability  and  enthusiasm  of  the  great  French  people 
has  at  last  met  with  an  acknowledgment.  No  doubt 
the  Tsar  has  promised  to  help  the  French  to  resist  an 
unprovoked  aggression.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
he  has  signified  his  intention  of  supporting  diplomatically 
the  French  claims  in  Egypt,  on  condition  that  the 
French  will,  when  the  time  comes,  support  the  Russian 
advance  to  Constantinople.  As  against  Germany  and 
England,  we  cannot  believe  that  this  alliance  is  what  is 
formally  known  as  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
The  Tsar  assuredly  will  not  embark  in  a  war  with 
Germany  in  order  that  France  may  win  back  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  ;  and  even  if  France  were  willing  to  engage  in 
a  war  with  England  in  order  to  turn  us  out  of  Egypt, 
we  feel  pretty  sure  that  once  again  the  Tsar  would 
counsel  more  moderate  methods. 

Nevertheless,  this  alliance  has  somewhat  changed  the 
conditions  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  would  be  foolish 


and  foolhardy  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  has  strengthened 
France  and  Russia  very  considerably.  Had  we  made 
friends  with  Russia  a  few  years  ago,  we  think  it  probable 
that  Russia  would  have  preferred  an  alliance  with  the 
English  Monarchy  to  an  alliance  with  the  French 
Democracy  ;  but  now  the  die  is  cast  our  statesmen  must 
consider  the  new  situation  without  regretting  what 
might  have  been.  One  thing  seems  to  us  certain,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  from  Germany,  and  that 
it  would  be  foolish  to  enter  into  closer  relations  with  her. 
It  would  be  far  better  again  to  strengthen  our  fleet,  or  to 
abandon  Egypt  without  more  ado,  than  to  throw  our¬ 
selves  into  the  arms  of  that  Power  which  is  our  greatest 
commercial  rival.  We  do  not  forget  that  only  a  few  years 
ago  Germany,  in  spite  of  our  remonstrances,  seized 
portions  of  New  Guinea  to  which  she  had  no  shadow  of 
title  or  claim,  and  from  which,  in  due  process  of  time, 
she  will  be  summarily  ejected  by  men  of  our  race. 
Besides,  even  when  we  enjoyed  an  understanding  with 
her  so  cordial  that  it  was  spoken  of  as  an  alliance,  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  oppose  and  thwart  us  in  every  possible 
way  in  East  Africa.  Mr.  Gladstone  may  exchange 
toasts  with  the  Burgomaster  of  Hamburg  to  his  heart’s 
content,  but  commercial  rivalry  and  rivalry  in  regard  to 
colonies  should  prevent  us  from  entering  into  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Germany.  Our  alliance  made  the  Triple 
Alliance  invincible,  but  Germany  chose  to  sell  it  for  a 
mess  of  colonial  pottage,  and  in  future  we  shall  keep 
our  freedom. 

The  price  of  French  friendship  is  that  we  should 
abandon  Egypt.  It  is  for  our  statesmen  to  say  whether 
or  not  this  is  the  course  to  be  followed.  With  Russia 
we  maintain  that  we  have  no  reasonable  cause  of  quarrel. 
Why  should  we  fight  to  prevent  Russia  coming  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  sea,  and  so  offering  a  vulnerable 
point  of  attack  ?  There  are  already  four  great  Powers  in 
the  Mediterranean;  why  should  there  not  be  five?  It  is, 
we  know,  still  asserted  that  Russia  at  Constantinople 
would  mean  Russia  on  the  flank  of  our  road  to  India. 
But  that  is  nonsense.  Our  road  to  India  in  time  of  war 
cannot  lie,  as  the  late  Admirals  Hornby  and  Tryon  knew, 
through  the  Suez  Canal,  which  could  be  blocked  in  an 
hour  by  any  ship,  but  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Our  interest  in  the  Mediterranean  is  merely  a  commer¬ 
cial  interest,  and  just  as  it  has  not  grown  through  our 
seizure  of  Egypt,  so  it  is  not  likely  to  diminish  even  if  the 
Russians  took  the  place  of  the  Turk  on  the  heights  that 
command  the  Golden  Horn.  Nor  is  Russia  likely  to  be 
a  dangerous  rival  to  us  in  the  Far  East — at  any  rate  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  Daily  Chronicle  indeed  urges 
that  as  she  will  probably  obtain  a  piece  of  Manchuria, 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  secure  a  port  on  the  coast  of 
Northern  China.  But  we  can  see  no  reason  for  such  panic 
haste.  Russia  has  given  no  provocation  as  yet.  But 
although  our  causes  of  quarrel  both  with  France  and 
Russia  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  still  we  think  that  our 
fleet  should  be  strengthened  without  further  delay.  Even 
now  our  Mediterranean  Squadron  would  stand  a  poor 
chance  against  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet — to  say 
nothing  of  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  reinforced  by 
the  Russian ;  and  before  our  Channel  Squadron  could  join 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron  the  French  Fleet  from  Brest 
would  have  reinforced  that  from  Toulon.  We  might 
even  now  see  ourselves  beaten  in  detail  by  the  French 
alone.  That  is  a  possibility  which  we  dare  not  face.  Wo 
must  insure  heavily,  for  in  the  case  even  of  a  successful 
war  with  France  we  should  probably  lose  six  or  seven 
hundred  millions  of  money.  Would  France  be  able  to 
pay  us  such  an  indemnity? 

LORD  ACTON  ON  TRIAL. 

HE  appointment  of  Lord  Acton  to  the  Chair  of 
Modern  History  at  Cambridge,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Seeley,  was  a  not  unpleasant  surprise  ; 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Liberal  Catholic,  who  had  knocked 
in  vain  at  the  doors  of  some  of  the  Cambridge  Colleges 
not  far  short  of  half  a  century  ago,  made  the  appointment 
interesting  ;  while  the  fact  that  he  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
such  masters  as  Ranke  and  Dellinger  gave  ground  for 
the  hope  that  something  out  of  the  common  might  be 
expected  from  his  professorship.  Lord  Acton  was 
known  to  have  a  reputation  for  learning  and  research,  in 
France  as  well  as  in  Germany;  but  the  absence  of  any 
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sufficient  historical  work  by  which  to  judge  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  new  Professor  of  Modern  History  gave  to  his 
inaugural  lecture  unusual  significance  and  importance. 

Attributing  to  the  over-condensation  of  the  Times 
•report  the  obscurity  of  a  great  deal  of  the  lecture,  we 
■  took  steps  to  secure  a  full  and  authentic  copy,  and  this 
copy,  containing  the  actual  text  of  Lord  Acton’s  first 
utterances  as  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge, 
lies  before  us.  The  first  impression  one  receives  from 
the  lecture  is  that  the  frequent  obscurity  is  due  to 
confused  thinking ;  but  on  reading  it  over  a  second 
time  one  perceives  that  much  of  this  apparent  inco¬ 
herence  and  inconsequence  proceeds  from  a  difficulty 
of  expression,  partly  due  to  a  lax  grasp  on  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  with  which  he  endeavours  to  deal, 
and  partly  due  to  the  laboured  and  pretentious  style 
in  which  he  has  chosen  to  muffle  his  criticisms.  Lord 
Acton’s  style  reminds  us  of  a  bad  translation  of  the 
most  grandiose  periods  of  Emilio  Castelar  the  great 
Spanish  orator,  though  the  sonorous  phrases,  the  splendid 
diction,  the  white-hot  enthusiasm  are  altogether  wanting. 
“The  law  of  stability  was  overcome  by  the  power  of 
ideas,  constantly  varied  and  rapidly  renewed  ;  ideas  that 
give  life  and  motion,  that  take  wing  and  traverse  seas 
and  frontiers,  making  it  futile  to  pursue  the  consecutive 
order  of  events  in  the  seclusion  of  a  separate  nationality.” 
The  little  grain  of  thought  is  swept  away  and  lost  in  the 
overpowering  deluge  of  verbiage.  The  following, 
again,  is  not  very  much  clearer.  “  Beginning  with  the 
strongest  religious  movement  and  the  most  refined 
despotism  ever  known,  it  has  led  to  the  superiority  of 
politics  over  divinity  in  the  life  of  nations,  and  terminates 
in  the  equal  right  of  every  man  to  be  unhindered  by 
man  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty  to  God — a  doctrine  laden 
with  storm  and  havoc,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  the  indestructible  soul  of  revolution.” 
Nor  would  we  commend  such  a  passage  as  this  for 
lucidity  of  expression  :  “Without  inquiringhowfar  Sarasa 
or  Butler,  Kant  or  Vinet,  is  right  as  to  the  infallible 
voice  of  God  in  man,  we  may  easily  agree  in  this,  that 
•  where  absolutism  reigned,  by  irresistible  arms,  concen¬ 
trated  possessions,  inhuman  laws,  and  auxiliary  churches, 
it  reigns  no  more  ;  that  capital  having  risen  against 
land,  labour  against  wealth,  the  State  against  the  forces 
.  dominant  in  society ,  the  division  of  power  against  the 
State,  the  thought  of  individuals  against  the  practice  of 
ages,  neither  authorities  nor  minorities  nor  majorities 
can  command  implicit  obedience  ;  and  where  there  has 
been  long  and  arduous  experience,  a  rampart  of  tried 
(Conviction  and  accumulated  knowledge,  where  there  is  a 
)  fair  level  of  general  morality,  education,  courage,  and 
self-restraint,  there  only  a  society  may  be  found  that 
exhibits  the  condition  of  life  towards  which  by  elimina¬ 
tion  of  failures  the  world  has  been  moving  through  the 
allotted  span.”  What  the  clauses  which  we  have  put  in 
italics  mean  we  leave  to  our  readers  to  discover. 

Often  the  minor  fault  of  obscurity  cannot  be  made 
to  bear  the  blame,  for  instance  in  the  following  mon¬ 
strous  statement:  “The  strongest  and  most  impres¬ 
sive  personalities,  it  is  true,  like  Macaulay,  Thiers, 
and  the  two  greatest  of  living  writers,  Mommsen 
and  Treitschke,  project  their  own  broad  shadow  upon 
their  pages.”  What  must  be  the  confusion  of  the  mind 
that  couples  such  names  together,  and  gives  praise  to 
a  Treitschke  that  is  excessive  even  for  a  Mommsen  ! 

Lord  Acton  describes  as  modern  history  that  which 
begins  four  hundred  years  ago,  which  he  thinks  is 
marked  off  by  an  evident  and  intelligible  line  from  the 
time  immediately  preceding.  “  In  those  days,”  he  says, 

■  “  Columbus  subverted  the  notions  of  the  world  and 
reversed  the  conditions  of  production,  wealth,  and 
power,”  and  with  Columbus  he  joins  Machiavelli, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Copernicus,  in  that  forward  movement 
which  divides  the  sixteenth  century  broadly  from  the 
older  world.  And  here  he  is  responsible  for  a  most 
astounding  assertion,  that  the  ancient  reign  of  continuity 
was  sapped  by  a  law  of  innovation  ;  that  the  modern 
age  founded  a  new  order  of  things.  This  amounts 
to  making  modern  history  a  consequence  of  which 
there  is  no  natural  cause,  a  child  who  has  had  neither 
father  nor  mother.  In  his  praise  of  the  study  of  modern 
history  Lord  Acton  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  “  it  is  a 
most  powerful  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  the  training  of  talent,  and  our  historical  judgments 


have  as  much  to  do  with  hopes  of  heaven  as  public  or 
private  conduct”  ;  an  overstatement,  we  think,  and  withal 
sufficiently  ill  expressed.  Lord  Acton’s  views,  if  often 
inadequately  clothed  in  words,  are  decided  enough.  He 
thoroughly  believes  in  freedom  and  progress.  “  This 
constancy  of  progress,  of  progress  in  the  direction 
of  assured  freedom,  is  the  characteristic  fact  of  modern 
history  and  its  tribute  to  the  theory  of  Providence.” 

A  Catholic  but  a  Liberal,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  set 
himself  here  not  only  against  Carlyle,  Newman,  and 
Froude,  but  also  against  Ranke  himself.  He  holds 
that  the  wisdom  of  divine  rule  appears  not  in  the 
perfection  but  in  the  improvement  of  the  world,  and  that 
achieved  liberty  is  the  one  ethical  result  that  rests  on  the 
converging  and  combined  conditions  of  advancing  civili¬ 
zation.  Lord  Acton,  as  will  have  been  already  observed, 
has  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  His  enthusiasm  tends 
to  hurry  him  into  rash  exaggerations,whichare  unpardon¬ 
able  in  the  historian,  who  ought,  Lord  Acton  himself 
urges,  to  be  impersonal  and  impartial.  Writing  of 
Ranke  he  says  :  “  Two  years  later  he  began  a  Universal 
History  which,  .  .  .  carried  in  seventeen  volumes  to  the 
fifteenth  century  brings  to  a  close  the  most  astonishing 
career  in  literature.”  This  eulogy  might  be  applied 
perhaps  to  Shakespeare,  but  is  certainly  ridiculously 
beyond  the  truth  when  applied  to  the  German  historian. 

Lord  Acton’s  idea  of  a  lecture  on  modern  history 
appears  to  be  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  difficult  to 
supply  mental  gymnastics  to  the  most  nimble  mind  ;  but 
we  fear  that  the  most  persistent  mental  gymnast  will 
often  be  unrewarded  by  reaching  the  meaning  which  this 
inarticulate  teacher  has  cunningly  concealed.  Whatever 
his  reputation  for  erudition,  it  is  certain  that  Lord  Acton 
has  never  learned  to  write  English  ;  and  surely  one  ot 
the  indispensable  qualifications  for  the  Chair  of  Modern 
History  at  Cambridge  is  that  its  occupant  should  be 
intelligible.  That  the  well  digested  knowledge  and 
unfailing  lucidity  of  Seeley,  or  even  the  brilliant  historic 
imagination  and  splendid  prose  of  his  predecessor 
Kingsley,  should  be  succeeded  by  these  pretentious  and 
confused  fancies  and  the  Batavian  splutterings  of  Lord 
Acton’s  awkward  pen  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  unless 
in  his  succeeding  lectures  the  new  Professor  can  find 
some  means  to  give  lucid  expression  to  his  reputed 
learning  and  thus  to  justify  his  appointment,  we  sincerely 
hope  he  will  resign  a  post  which,  were  we  to  judge 
merely  from  his  inaugural  lecture,  he  would  seem  in  no 
way  qualified  to  fill. 

SIR  ROBERT  SANDEMAN.* 

A  Review  and  Personal  Reminiscences. 

rT''HE  appearance  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  life  of  Colonel  Sir 
J-  Robert  Sandeman,  who  for  thirty-six  years  served 
his  country  on  the  Punjab  frontier  and  in  Baluchistan, 
reminds  me  of  the  familiar  saying,  how  little  England 
knows  of  her  greatest  men.  The  British  public  knows 
well  enough  the  names  and  careers  of  its  domestic 
politicians,  the  platform  orators,  and  vote-collectors, 
who  manage  the  two  big  political  parties  in  London. 
But  of  the  soldier-statesmen,  who  spend  their  lives 
freely,  in  exile  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  for  the  rule  and 
defence  of  their  Indian  Empire,  the  English  people  know 
little  or  nothing.  The  names  of  these  heroes  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  lists  of  birthday  honours,  and 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  clubs  :  as  a  rule  they  die  un¬ 
noticed,  only  appreciated  by  those  who  have  worked 
under  them,  and  by  the  Anglo-Indian  official  class. 
Sir  Robert  Sandeman  was  one  of  the  greatest  soldier- 
statesmen  whom  this  century  has  produced  ;  for  he  in¬ 
augurated  an  entirely  new  policy  on  our  North-West 
Frontier,  and  carried  it  to  a  triumphant  issue  in  the  teeth 
of  bitter  opposition  from  “the  old  gang  ”  of  Indian 
officials.  The  British  Empire,  easily  protected  on  most 
sides  by  the  mere  expenditure  of  money  on  the  fleet  and 
coaling  stations,  is  vulnerable  by  land  in  two  parts  ot 
the  world,  the  Southern  Canadian  frontier,  and  the  North- 
West  Indian  frontier.  It  is  therefore  of  capital  im¬ 
portance  that  our  policy  on  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan 
and  Baluchistan  should  be  the  right  one.  When  Sande¬ 
man  arrived  in  1859  as  District  Officer  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan 
on  the  Punjab  frontier,  he  found  John  Lawrence’s  “close- 

*  “  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  :  his  Life  and  Work  on  the  Indian 
Frontier."  By  T.  H.  Thornton,  C.S. I.,  D.C.L.  London :  John  Murray.  1895. 
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border”  system  in  full  swing,  a  system  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  well-known  order,  “District  officers  were 
never  (without  special  sanction)  to  risk  their  lives  beyond 
their  border,  or  to  dream  of  its  extension  beyond  present 
limits.”  Sandeman  soon  showed  that  he  was  a  born 
ruler  of  men,  and  he  ultimately  revolutionized  our  fron¬ 
tier  policy.  His  first  step  was  characteristic.  “Oblivious 
of  standing  orders,”  his  biographer  tells  us,  “  he  boldly 
crossed  the  border  and  made  a  tour  for  twenty  days  in 
the  interior  of  the  hills  without  military  protection  of 
any  kind,  escorted  by  tribal  chiefs,  under  whose  guidance 
he  paid  friendly  visits  to  the  headquarters  of  all  the 
principal  clans.”  For  the  close-border  system  Sandeman 
succeeded  in  substituting  the  system  of  tribal  service; 
in  other  words,  he  made  friends  with  the  trans-frontier 
chiefs,  and  used  them  for  the  service  of  the  Indian 
Government.  The  Sandeman  system  takes  from  the 
people  a  sixth  of  their  produce  in  return  for  peace  and 
protection,  and  government  by  their  own  tribal  customs. 
The  judgments  of  chiefs  are  enforced,  and  they  are 
occasionally  given  money  to  support  horsemen  and 
footmen,  that  they  may  secure  respect.  This  wise 
policy  won  for  Sandeman  the  love  and  attachment  of 
the  Baluch  chiefs,  and  even  of  the  southern  Afghans. 
He  raised  local  levies  for  the  British  service  in  Balu¬ 
chistan,  who  guard  roads,  lines  of  communication  and 
traffic,  protect  posts,  discover  criminals,  carry  out 
jirgah  decrees,  carry  letters,  produce  supplies,  and 
assist  in  the  collection  of  revenue.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  that  this  brilliant  political  soldier  was  for  years 
thwarted  by  the  jealousy  of  his  official  superiors,  and 
snubbed  by  the  tape-bound  statesmanship  of  Simla  ; 
though  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect  that  Lord  Mayo, 
Sir  James  Stephen,  and  Lord  Lytton  were  those  who 
supported  him,  while  Lord  Northbrook  and  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse  were  those  who  opposed  him.  The  first 
difficulty  which  young  Sandeman  encountered  was  the 
civil  war  between  the  Khan  of  Khelat  and  his  Sirdars. 
Sandeman  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  there  were 
two  sides  to  the  quarrel,  and  that  the  Sirdars  had 
a  good  deal  to  say  for  themselves.  He  offered  to 
settle  the  matter  by  friendly  mediation.  But  Sir  William 
Merewether,  Commissioner  of  Sind,  was  jealous  of  San¬ 
deman,  refused  his  services,  made  an  award  of  his  own 
which  satisfied  nobody,  accused  Sandeman  of  fomenting 
the  quarrel,  and  finally  talked  of  thrashing  the  Khan. 
Withthepatience  of  a  greatman,  Sandeman  bided  his  time 
for  six  years,  when  Merewether  was  finally  suspended, 
the  dispute  settled,  and  a  treaty  signed  between  the 
Khan  and  the  Viceroy.  The  way  in  which  Sandeman 
managed  the  Khan  is  characteristic  of  his  whole  method, 
and  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Thornton  :  “  One  day  the 
Khan,  dwelling  upon  the  difficulties  of  managing  his 
confederate  chiefs,  observed  that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  Brahuis  was  that  prescribed  in  a  well-known  rhynv 
ing  proverb,  “  Palilc  soti,  picche  roti,  first  the  rod,  then 
food,  or  punch  their  heads  before  you  pamper  them.” 
Sandeman  immediately  answered  that  there  was  another 
and  a  better  rhyming  proverb,  “  Pahle  bdt,  picche  lat, 
first  a  word,  then  stick,  or  reason  before  you  strike.” 
The  Khan  promised  in  future  to  be  guided  by  the  latter 
proverb,  and  became  Sandeman’s  life-long  friend,  a  fact 
which  was  most  important  to  us  in  the  Afghan  war,  for 
the  Khan  stuck  to  us,  and  was  very  useful  in  the  time 
of  danger.  Sandeman  had  boundless  influence  with  the 
tribes,  because  they  had  found  by  experience  that  his 
word  was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  because  he  talked  to 
them  like  a  friend.  “To  be  successful  on  this  frontier,” 
he  wrote  in  1891,  “a  man  has  to  deal  with  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people,  and  not  only  with  their  fears.” 
Sandeman  ultimately  became  Governor-General’s  agent 
in  Baluchistan,  and  Commissioner  of  British  Baluchistan, 
with  a  residence  at  Quetta,  and  the  veteran  frontier 
statesmen  has  left  one  or  two  maxims  on  record,  which 
should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  “  Do  as  you  would 
be  done  by  is  as  good  a  rule  of  conduct  in  dealing  with 
frontier  tribes  as  vvith  Christians,”  and  “  It  is  unfair  to 
expect  tribes  or  tribal  chiefs  to  do  your  work  and  carry 
out  your  policy  unless  you  make  it  worth  their  while  ; 
but  when  you  have  made  it  worth  their  while— when  you 
have  given  them  the  quid ,  be  careful  to  extract  the  quo," 
must  suffice  as  samples.  The  following  reminiscences, 
which  I  have  received  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  is  most 
interesting  : 


“Although  formerly  a  cavalry  soldier,  Sandeman. 
dressed  like  Bismarck,  in  a  black  wide-awake,  with  a 
very  light  tie,  long  black  coat,  and  black  trousers,  shoes 
and  white  socks.  He  looked  on  horse-back  like  a  Metho¬ 
dist  minister,  with  socks  that  after  a  long  dusty  march 
were  not  altogether  free  from  streaks.  "  He  attended 
durbars  in  the  same  costume,  but  with  so  great  a  per¬ 
sonal  dignity,  very  like  that  of  Bismarck,  that  he 
appeared  magnificent  in  the  midst  of  the  chiefs  dressed • 
in  Delhi  Keikob  [i.e.  cloths  of  gold  and  silver).  He 
would  listen  w'ith  great  gravity  to  the  interpreter  tran- 
slatingfrom  the  strangest  tongues  the  most  impassioned, 
speeches  made  by  the  swarthy,  gipsy-looking  men  of 
Baluchistan  and  the  Persian  frontier,  and  at  the  end- 
would  either  solemnly  nod  or  reply  :  ‘  Tell  him  it  is 
“  puffikly  rediclus  ”  ’  ;  the  nod  or  the  short  phrase  being 
expanded  with  flowery  language  by  the  interpreter.  His 
great  charm  for  the  chiefs  was,  as  one  of  his  assistants  told" 
me,  due  to  his  knowingall  about  theirgrandmothers,  or,  in 
other  words,  being  able  to  trace  their  hereditary  descents, 
and  talk  with  them  about  their  relations.  They  used-’ 
also  to  gossip  playfully  about  incidents  in  which  they 
had  not  agreed.  I  once  heard  a  chief  chaffing  him 
when  out  of  durbar,  and  on  asking  what  he  had  said, 
Sandeman’s  eyes  twinkled.  Thechief,  it  seems,  was  telling 
him  what  a  joke  he  had  with  us  on  the  line  of  communica¬ 
tions  after  Maiwand  one  day  when  he  half  surprised  us 
at  breakfast,  and  how  quick  we  were  in  hunting  him  up 
and  driving  him  into  a  cave  where  we  shelled  him  and 
killed  some  of  his  best  friends.  The  Kipling  view  of  war 
is,  of  course,  that  which  prevails  on  this  frontier. 

“  The  only  time— except  when  I  was  staying  with* 
him  at  Quetta,  and  travelling  as  his  guest  along  the 
Pishin  frontier  and  the  Loralai  military  road — at  which 
I  saw  much  of  him  was  in  1882,  when  I  sided  with  him  as 
to  the  retention  of  Pishin,  and  had  frequent  talks  with  him 
on  his  visits  to  this  country.  I  had  a  good  many  letters 
from  him  afterwards  to  thank  me  for  what  I  had  been 
able  to  do.  He  was  prudent  in  counsel,  and  although 
on  that  occasion  in  accord  with  the  advanced  school,  by 
no  means  what  could  be  called  a  Jingo,  and  very  far 
from  warlike.  He  had  a  profound  dislike  for  the  Punjab 
Government,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  ever  coloured  his 
acts.  He  was  a  fair-minded  man,  intensely  Scotch, 
although  I  suppose  he  had  never  lived  in  Scotland.  He 
was  a  fine  type  of  the  strong  Scotchman  who  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  making  the  British  Empire  what  it  is. 
He  is  remembered  with  the  most  affectionate  regard  by 
all  who  were  his  friends.”  A  Friend. 

VIGNETTES. 

Reverie. 

Tout  paysage  est  un  etat  dame. 

THE  English  Midlands,  sluggishly  affluent,  a  massy 
X  profusion  of  well-upholstered  undulations  ;  Nor¬ 
mandy,  coquettish,  almost  dapper,  in  its  discreet 
rusticity,  its  finnikin  spruceness,  its  distinguished  reti¬ 
cence  of  detail ;  the  plains  of  Lombardy  in  midsummer, 
all  glutted  with  luscious  vegetation  ;  Naples,  flaunting 
her  blatant,  Southern  splendour;  Switzerland,  tricked 
out  in  cheap  sentimentality,  in  a  catchpenny  crudity  of 
tone  ;  Andalucia,  savagely  harsh,  with  its  bitter, 
exasperated  colouring.  .  .  . 

In  every  country  there  lurks  a  personality,  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  memories  of  the  lands  where  one 
has  lived,  of  the  books  one  has  cherished,  of  the  women 
one  has  loved,  brings  with  it  a  strange  sense  of  the  in¬ 
comprehensible  promptings  of  caprice. 

With  the  fluctuations  of  mood,  Musset  seems  puerile 
or  passionate ;  Amiel,  lachrymose  or  exquisitely  sensitive 
Baudelaire,  macabre  or \mpi\ss\xQ\y  statuesque;  Browning., 
turgid  or  ruggedly  splendid  ;  Pater,  tortuous  or  infinitely 
dexterous  ;  Meredith,  irksome  or  gorgeously  prismatic. 

In  love,  a  naive  philosopher  once  declared,  “  II  n’y  a 
que  les  commencements  qui  sont  charmants.”  There 
are  women  whom  we  worshipped  years  ago,  who  would 
certainly  fail  to  move  us  to-day  ;  books  that  enthralled 
us  in  our  childhood,  which  we  hesitate  to  open  again 
places  we  had  read  of  with  delight,  and  for  that  reason 
shrink  from  surveying.  .  .  . 

And  so  to-night,  beneath  the  lime-tree,  by  the  dog- 
rose  hedge,  whilst  the  grasshoppers  scrape  their  ceaseless 
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chorus,  and  the  flies  roam  like  specks  of  gold,  and  the 
fawn-coloured  cattle  stalk  home  from  the  pastures,  I 
wonder  dreamily  how  I  have  come  to  love  so  steadfastly 
the  whole  wayward  grace  of  this  countryside — the  melan¬ 
choly  of  its  wide  plains,  burnt  to  dun  colour  by  the 
Southern  sun  ;  the  desolate  silence  of  those  dark,  endless 
pine  forests  that  lie  beyond  ;  the  hesitating  contours  of 
wooded  slopes  ;  the  distant  Pyrenees,  a  long,  ragged, 
snow-capped  wall  ;  the  dazzling-white  roads,  stretching 
between  their  tall,  slim  poplars,  straight  towards  the 
horizon ;  the  tumbled-down,  white-faced  villages,  huddled 
on  the  hilltops  ;  their  battered,  sloping  roofs,  tilted  all 
awry,  like  loose-fitting,  peaked  caps  of  faded-red  tiles  ; 
the  farmyards,  strewn  with  dingy  ox-bedding,  and  littered 
with  a  decrepit  multitude  of  objects,  which,  it  seems, 
can  never  have  been  new — broken  earthenware  pots, 
rickety,  rush-bottomed  chairs,  stacks  of  dead  branches, 
still  rustling  their  brown,  winter  leaves ;  the  slow¬ 
paced  oxen  ploughing  the  land  ;  the  peasants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  swaying  in  line  as  they  sow  the 
maize,  with  the  poultry  pecking  behind  ;  the  jangling 
bells  of  the  dilapidated,  yellow-wheeled  courier ;  the 
market-days,  the  sea  of  blue  berets,  the  press  of  blue 
blouses,  the  incoherent  waving  of  ox-goads,  the  bristling 
of  curved  horns,  the  shifting  mass  of  sleek,  fawn-coloured 
backs  ;  the  narrow,  ramshackle  streets  of  the  town  ; 
the  line  of  plane-trees  on  the  place  d'armes,  beneath 
which  groups  of  grave  bourgeois  are  for  ever  pacing  ; 
and  the  Gave,  spurting  over  the  rocks,  under  the  old 
Norman  bridge.  .  .  . 

. 

The  sun  slips  behind  a  bank  of  inky  cloud,  slowly 
trailing  its  pale-green  stain,  and  the  old,  penetrating 
charm  of  this  tiny  corner  of  the  earth  returns,  and  the 
old  longing  to  bind  myself  to  it,  to  have  my  place  in  its 
life,  always,  through  the  years  to  come.  .  .  . 

The  oxen  have  gone  their  way  along  the  road  ;  the 
lengthy  twilight  shadows  steal  across  the  garden  ;  from 
the  church-spire  up  on  the  hill  the  Angelus  rings  out  ; 
quite  near  at  hand  a  tree-frog  starts  piping  his  shrill, 
clear  note,  and  the  cockchafers  their  angry  whirling  ; 
and  then,  of  a  sudden,  the  violet  night  has  fallen, 
wrapping  all  earth  and  sky  in  her  mysterious,  impene¬ 
trable  blackness.  .  .  . 

.  •  •  •  «  • 

Spring  in  Bearn. 

Of  a  sudden  it  seems  to  have  come — the  poplars 
fluttering  their  golden-green  ;  the  fruit-trees  tricked  out 
in  fete-day  frocks  of  frail  snow-white  ;  the  hoary  oaks 
uncurling  their  baby  leaves  ;  and  the  lanes  all  littered 
with  golden  broom.  ... 

The  blue  flax  sways  like  a  sensitive  sea  ;  the  violets 
peep  from  amid  the  moss  ;  beneath  every  hedgerow  the 
primroses  cluster  ;  and  the  rivulets  tinkle  their  shrill, 
glad  songs.  .  .  . 

Dense  levies  of  orchisses  empurple  the  meadows, 
where  the  butterflies  hasten  their  wavering  flight  ;  the 
sunlight  breathes  through  the  pale-leafed  woods  ;  and 
the  air  is  sweet  with  the  scent  of  the  spring,  and  loud 
with  the  humming  of  wings.  .  .  . 

It  lasts  but  a  week — a  fleeting  mood  of  dainty  gaiety  ; 
a  quick  discarding  of  the  brown  shabbiness  of  winter  for 
a  smiling  array  of  white  and  gold,  fresh-green,  and 
turquoise-blue.  .  .  . 

And  then,  it  has  flitted,  and  through  the  long,  parched 
months  relentlessly  blazes  the  summer  sun. 

In  the  Landes. 

Since  sunrise  I  had  been  travelling— along  the  straight¬ 
stretching  roads,  white  with  summer  sand,  interminably 
striped  by  the  shadows  of  the  poplars  ;  across  the  great, 
parched  plain,  where,  all  the  day’s  length,  the  heat  dances 
over  the  waste  land,  and  the  cattle  bells  float  their  far¬ 
away  tinkling  ;  through  the  desolate  villages,  empty  but 
for  the  beldames,  hunched  in  the  doorways,  pulling  the 
flax  with  horny,  tremulous  fingers  ;  and  on  towards  the 
desolate  silence  of  the  flowerless  pine-forests.  .  .  . 

And  there  the  night  fell.  The  sun  went  down  unseen; 
a  dim  flickering  ruddled  the  host  of  tree-trunks,  and  the 
darkness  started  to  drift  through  the  forest.  The  road 


grew  narrow  as  a  foot-path,  and  the  mare,  slackening 
her  pace,  uneasily  strained  her  white  neck  ahead.  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  darkness  a  figure  sprang  beside  me.  A 
shout  rang  out — words  of  an  uncouth  patois  that  I  did 
not  understand.  And  the  mare,  terrified,  galloped  for¬ 
ward,  snorting  and  swerving,  from  side  to  side.  .  .  . 

And  a  strange,  superstitious  fear  crept  upon  me — a 
dreamy  dread  of  the  future  ;  a  helpless  presentiment  of 
evil  days  to  come  ;  a  sense,  too,  of  the  ruthless  nullity 
of  life,  of  the  futile  deception  of  effort,  of  bitter  revolt 
against  the  extinction  of  death  ;  a  yearning  after  faith  in 
some  vague  survival  beyond.  .  .  . 

And  the  words  of  the  old  proverb  returned  to  me 
mockingly:  “  The  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  is 
the  ear  with  hearing.” 

In  the  Basque  Country. 

.  .  .  All  day  an  intense  impression  of  lusty  sunlight, 
of  quivering  golden-green  ...  a  long,  white  road  that 
dazzles,  between  its  rustling,  dark-green  walls  ;  blue 
brawling  rivers  ;  swelling  upland  meadows,  flower- 
thronged,  luscious  with  tall,  cool  grass  ;  the  shepherd’s 
thin-toned  pipe  ;  the  ragged  flocks,  blocking  the  road, 
cropping  at  the  hedge-rows  as  they  hurry  on  towards  the 
mountains  ;  the  slow,  straining  teams  of  jangling  mules 
— wine-carriers  coming  from  Spain  ;  through  dank, 
cobbled  village  streets,  where  the  pigs  pant  their  bellies 
in  the  roadway,  and  the  sandal-makers  flatten  the  hemp 
before  their  doors  ;  and  then,  out  again  into  the  lusty 
sunlight,  along  the  straight,  powdery  road  that  dazzles 
ahead  interminably  towards  a  mysterious,  hazy  horizon, 
where  the  land  melts  into  the  sky.  .  .  . 

And,  at  last,  the  cool  evening  scents  ;  soft  shadows 
stealing  beneath  the  still,  silent  oaks  ;  and,  all  at  once, 
a  sight  of  the  great  snow-mountains,  vague,  phantas¬ 
magoric,  like  a  mirage  in  the  sky  ;  and  of  the  hills,  all 
indigo,  rippling  towards  a  pale  sunset  of  liquid  gold. 

,••••• 

Hubert  Crackanthorpe. 

DIES  DOMINIE. — ( Conclusion .) 

The  Feminine  Potential. 

IT  is  somewhat  to  be  feared  that  those  idealists  who 
would  fain  build  in  the  new  earth  and  the  new 
heaven  a  shrine  for  the  woman-spirit,  find  the  study  of 
its  present  manifestation  a  constant  jeopardy  to  their 
faith.  So  far,  in  fact,  have  the  feet  of  the  modern 
woman  strayed  from  the  environment  of  beauty,  that  to 
guide  them  once  more  towards  the  first  step  of  the 
golden  stair  seems  like  leading  a  very  forlorn  hope. 
However  clear  one’s  perceptions  may  be  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  combined  to  make  her  what  she 
is,  the  sting  of  her  unloveliness  is  apt  to  breed  a  re¬ 
sentment  against  her  which  no  philosophy  of  patience 
can  entirely  purge  away.  The  mind,  weighing  well  the 
provocations,  may  absolve,  but  the  soul  has  only  cogni¬ 
zance  of  a  misshapen  presence  calling  itself  by  a  woman’s 
name  though  destitute  of  a  woman’s  charm.  And  th^ 
fact  that  she  is  naked  of  grace  yet  not  ashamed,  does 
not  render  the  task  of  her  championship  lighter,  nor 
still  the  gibes  of  those  who  have  received  a  stone 
when  they  asked  for  bread.  Man,  who  sees  every¬ 
thing  in  woman  without  comprehending  anything, 
regards  the  present  stage  of  her  evolution  with  dismay 
and  her  future  with  despair.  Time  had  endeared  to 
him  the  ideals  he  had  fashioned,  and  prudence  enjoined 
their  maintenance.  Now  her  passionate  rejection  of 
them  has  disquieted  without  enlightening  him,  and  for 
the  moment  he  stands  before  the  ruin  of  his  peace, 
scoffing  at  the  false  purity  which  makes  a  virtue  of 
sexlessness.  For  his  wrath  there  is  undeniably  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  justification.  As  yet  the  modern  Eve  has  only 
distinguished  herself  in  the  swift  destruction  of  those 
principles  upon  which  her  ancestors  built  their  lives. 
The  work  of  reconstruction  is  not  yet  begun,  and  seems 
like  to  tarry  till  many  maids  have  waxed  and  waned. 
In  the  meantime  life  has  taken  on  a  strange  unloveli¬ 
ness,  and  the  least  beautiful  thing  therein  is  the  New 
Woman,  a  half-fledged  creature  shivering  on  the  brink 
of  a  new-made  grave,  where  the  glad  and  simple  im¬ 
pulses  of  her  nature  lie  buried,  under  cold  stones,  alive. 
Of  the  beauty  of  life  she  will  have  none,  having  steeped 
her  soul  in  the  sham  realism  which  she  mistakes  for 
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truth.  Everywhere  in  modern  art  and  literature  there 
are  evidences  of  this  concentration  on  the  squalid  side 
of  existence,  and  woman,  so  susceptible  always  to 
the  temper  of  art,  has  caught  the  taint  of  this  devotion 
to  sordid  actuality.  As  is  also  her  wont,  she  has  carried 
the  impulse  to  its  last  limit,  discarding  “the  splendour 
of  the  true  ”  for  a  spurious  naturalism,  which  is  as  exclu¬ 
sive  in  its  worship  of  ugliness  as  the  most  ardent  aesthete 
ever  was  to  “  that  Lady  Beauty.”  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  all  the  most  repulsive  characteristics  of  the 
emancipated  woman  have  sprung  from  this  cult  of  the 
sanity  with  which  she  has  saturated  her  spirit. 

Indications  are  not  wanting,  however,  to  testify  that 
the  day  of  reaction  is  at  hand.  The  first  breath  of 
returning  sanity  has  lit  the  lamp  of  romance  once 
more,  and  in  its  pale  radiance  the  shadowy  form  of  the 
great  goddess  may  be  discerned  watching  ever  for  the 
moment  when  woman  shall  again  lift  her  eyes  towards 
the  gate  of  her  desolate  temple.  In  the  youth  of  the 
world  the  female  aspiration  was  concentrated  either 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  achievement  of  beauty. 
When  “grand  Greek  Aphrodite  ”  sprang  from  the  sea, 
the  impulse  of  all  womanhood  rose  with  her,  exulting  in 
that  rare  perfection  which  enshrined  the  desire  of  all  the 
ages.  To  the  ancients  the  ideal  of  beauty  could  only  be 
approached  through  the  cult  of  “  the  visible  fair  form,” 
which,  transfigured  by  the  Hellenic  spirit,  inspired  a 
philosophy  of  life  whose  materialism  is  as  far  removed 
from  the  materialism  of  this  age  as  the  Greek  ideal  is 
from  the  Teutonic.  The  colour  and  contour  of  the  body 
was  to  a  classic  people  merely  the  physical  expression  of 
grand  thoughts  and  sublime  emotions  into  which  con¬ 
siderations  of  sex  entered  but  slightly.  They  sought 
the  soul  through  the  veil  of  the  flesh,  and  found  it  in  a 
wave  of  the  hair  or  a  line  of  the  lips,  which  thus  became 
for  them  sumptuous  symbols  of  a  glorious  mortality. 
So  long  as  the  principle  of  beauty  survived  reincarnate 
for  ever  and  again,  they  grieved  not  that  the  soul  should 
with  the  body  die  the  death.  And  in  spite  of  the  sex¬ 
lessness  of  the  abstract  ideal,  the  divine  type  which 
inspired  the  monuments  of  Greek  art  took  the  form  of  a 
woman,  for  Aphrodite  was  in  her  temple  then,  and  all 
wTas  right  with  the  world. 

But  the  dawn  of  Christianity  marked  the  supersession 
of  the  cult  of  beauty  by  an  evangel  which  exalted  lowli¬ 
ness  beyond  loveliness,  and  which  discouraged  the 
cultivation  of  physical  perfection  as  inimical  to  the 
purification  of  the  spirit.  A  religion  based  upon  a  fervent 
asceticism  gradually  involved  a  new  conception  of  the 
feminine  ideal,  in  which  self-sacrifice  took  the  place  of  self¬ 
development.  This  creed  of  abnegations,  first  preached 
in  the  interests  of  ambitious  sacerdotalism,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  austere  zealots  of  the  Reformation,  suffered 
only  the  feeble  gainsaying  of  art,  which,  although  born 
in  the  very  citadel  of  the  Church,  reverted  by  imper¬ 
ceptible  degrees  to  a  Pagan  sentiment.  Painters  began 
to  label  their  studies  of  womanhood  indifferently  with 
the  name  of  the  Virgin  or  Venus,  and  the  flowing  hair 
and  fluttering  hem  gave  an  air  of  Bacchanalian  beauty 
to  the  artistic  representation  of  the  Madonna,  which 
prevailed  during  the  later  years  of  the  Renaissance  era. 
In  this  country,  however,  the  rise  of  Protestantism,  with 
its  peine  forte  et  dure,  its  sober  raiment  and  more  sober 
life,  had  a  more  enduring  influence  on  the  feminine  spirit  ; 
for  although  it  has  since  emancipated  itself  to  a  great 
extent  from  the  tyranny  of  puritanism,  it  still  retains 
unlovely  remnants  of  the  mental  and  moral  characteristics 
that  were  ground  into  it  as  it  lay  under  the  iron  heel 
of  the  Roundhead.  She  has  worked  out  her  freedom, 
but  has  not  as  yet  found  a  way  to  clothe  her  naked 
liberty  with  the  garment  of  grace,  and  so  render  it 
acceptable  to  all  generations  of  men.  As  a  child  who 
has  run  away  from  school  finds  a  keen  delight  in  insulting 
its  absent  teachers,  so  woman  flaunts  her  defied  conven¬ 
tions  in  the  face  of  man,  and  fancies  herself  brave  as 
well  as  unfettered.  She  is  never  weary  of  declaring  her 
contempt  for  the  other  sex  and  the  feminine  beauty  that 
man  prizes  above  all  human  things.  The  former  opinion 
she  emphasizes  by  parodying  his  vices  and  his  phrases, 
his  gait  and  his  clothes,  with  the  result  that  the  most 
faithful  supporters  of  woman’s  rights  are  now  coming 
to  the  sad  conclusion  that  they  would  rather  see  her  fair 
than  free. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  long  centuries  through  which 


she  has  performed  her  eternal  mission,  its  law  is  still 
written  on  the  tablets  of  her  soul,  for  the  intimate  asso¬ 
ciation  of  woman  and  beauty  is  no  vain  thing  fondly 
imagined,  but  a  fundamental  interdependence  that  may 
be  denied  for  a  space  but  can  never  be  annihilated.  So 
far  the  denial  of  this  truth  has  only  brought  her  to  a 
condition  of  spurious  growth  and  fantastic  activity, 
which  has  in  it  neither  the  seed  of  the  old  peace  nor  of 
the  new  perfection.  It  has  made  of  womanhood  a  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches — shreds  of  misdirected  energy  and 
patches  of  misbegotten  passion.  Nor  can  she  ever  hope 
to  become  a  whole  and  completed  creature  with  “  a 
reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting,”  without  the 
sense  of  proportion,  which  is  the  first  element  of  beauty. 
She  has  striven  for  liberty,  and  already  the  keys  of  the 
gate  of  life  are  in  her  hand ;  but  if  she  lacks  the  wit  to 
make  freedom  fair,  what  will  it  avail  her  in  the  end  ?  As 
yet  she  has  not  even  knowledge  enough  to  recognize  her 
own  incompleteness,  her  unfitness  for  work  and  love 
alike.  Labour  that  is  neither  continuous  nor  co-opera¬ 
tive  benefits  none  but  the  isolated  individual,  and  the 
world  could  go  on  quite  well,  perhaps  better,  without  it. 
Neither  is  the  modern  woman  a  greater  expert  at  love. 
At  present  she  is  apt  to  take  it  as  she  has  her  shoes 
mended,  “while  you  wait,”  and  when  she  discovers  what 
a  formless,  colourless  thing  is  this  casual  Cupid,  she  jeers 
at  the  sentiment  of  which  it  is  but  the  shadow’s  shade. 
For  love  can  never  be  lovely  unless  the  desire  of  beauty 
dwells  in  the  soul  of  the  woman  who  loves.  And  only 
through  the  development  of  this  desire  will  the  redemption, 
of  woman  be  wrought  out. 

This  creed  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  diaphanous  doctrine  fashioned  of  the  stuff  that 
dreams  are  made  of.  But  a  brief  study  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  beauty  will  show  that  the  pursuit  of  it  is  by  no 
means  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  practical  life. 
The  service  of  beauty  is  not  an  activity  but  an  attitude 
of  heart  and  mind  which,  being  a  subjective  influence, 
touches  the  personality  of  a  woman  rather  than  her 
deeds  or  words.  Once  in  possession  of  this  sixth  sense, 
this  exquisite  consciousness,  even  the  least  beautiful  of 
women  may  become  fair,  good  alike  to  the  sight  and  the 
soul.  The  world  has  ceased  to  pour  libations  to  Aphro¬ 
dite.  Her  temple  is  a  ruin,  and  they  who  worshipped 
there  have  long  since  lain  with  all  generations  of 
women  in  the  House  of  Sleep,  taking  the  secret  of 
their  beauty  and  wisdom  with  them  down  the  steep 
stair  into  oblivion.  And  now,  when  the  world  is  in  its 
dotage,  woman  is  questing  once  more  that  supernal 
art  of  loveliness  and  life.  The  person  of  the  goddess 
survives,  in  the  abstractions  of  the  poet  and  the  painter, 
and  in  every  evanescent  expression  of  beauty  that 
glorifies  the  natural  world.  But  the  feminine  spirit  is 
still  groping  in  the  darkness  after  a  Maya  of  her  own 
invention — an  illusion  that  allures  and  eludes,  a  phantom 
with  no  name.  The  winds  of  instinct  still  drive  her  on 
the  rocks,  even  as  the  warning  cry  of  her  intellect  is 
ringing  in  her  ears.  For  the  moment  she  stands  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways.  Behind  her  lies  the  woman  of 
the  past  prostrate  under  the  weight  of  her  manifold 
obligations,  and  before  her  rises  the  first  pale  promise 
of  her  infinite  possibility,  which  may,  through  the  service 
of  beauty  and  the  sceptre  thereof,  flush  with  its  realiza¬ 
tion  the  dawn  of  a  distant  morrow. 

A  Woman  of  the  Day. 

MAYTIME  IN  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 

nPHE  cuckoo-flowers  scatter  their  drifts  of  lavender- 
-*•  tinged  snow  over  the  emerald  meadows  in  our 
West  Country  coombes,  and  that  wandering  voice,  the 
seldom  seen  bird  from  which  they  are  named,  moves 
from  hollow  to  woody  hollow  of  the  green-grassed  hills. 
The  cuckoo’s  far-heard  cry  returns  again  each  year 
fraught  with  all  the  sweet  mystery  of  the  spring,  the 
new  birth  of  life  and  love,  the  lovetime  which  is  the 
songtime  of  the  birds  and  the  insect  races,  the  love¬ 
time  which  is  the  flowertime  of  plant  and  tree.  These 
pale  cuckoo-flowers,  the  cardamine,  are  not  the  only 
flowers  that  bear  the  name  of  the  sovran  voice  of 
spring.  The  fragile  woodsorrel  is  the  “  cuckoo’s  meat,” 
the  red  lychnis  is  the  Jlos  cuculi ,  the  arum  is  the  cuckoo- 
pint,  the  very  kingcups  or  buttercups  are  Shakespeare’s 
“cuckoo-buds.”  The  nightingale  was  called  by  Sappho 
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the  herald  of  spring  ;  but  in  our  English  meadows  and 
woodlands  the  title  belongs  by  right  to  the  cuckoo,  and 
long  before  sunrise  and  often  late  into  the  night  the 
mysterious  note  is  heard,  preluding  at  early  dawn  the 
sudden  jubilant  bird-chorus  that  greets  the  returning 
day,  and  again  heard  like  a  floating  echo  breaking  the 
soft  stillness  of  the  May  night. 

The  cuckoo  is  the  living  clock  that  tells  the  time  of  the 
year  unerringly,  for  unchanging  instinct  is  its  motive 
power.  When  the  cuckoo’s  note  is  heard,  we  know  that 
the  springtime  is  with  us  and  the  summer  is  near.  That 
note  comes  to  us  with  memories  of  pearl-grey  light 
at  early  dawn  upon  dew-grey  lawns,  with  memories  of 
the  mossy  silence  that  accentuates  the  sound  in  a  great 
wood  at  noon;  glad  memories  of  the  youth  of  the  earth 
•which  returns  with  each  returning  year  ;  sad  memories 
of  our  own  youth  which,  as  the  years  return,  passes 
inevitably  away. 

When  the  cuckoo’s  call  is  heard,  that  yearly  mystery, 
the  leafoirth  of  the  spring,  has  begun.  The  fullness  of 
that  strange,  unseen  power  which  we  call  life  stirs  in 
the  sap  of  plant  and  tree,  as  in  the  veins  of  bird  and  beast 
and  man.  The  leafbirth  of  the  year  is  gradual.  First  a 
mist  of  softest  green  gathers  on  the  larches.  Though 
down  in  the  sheltered  recesses  of  the  wood  the  sage- 
green  honeysuckle  leaves  have  crept  out  already  before 
the  last  frosts  were  fled,  the  golden-brown  larchwood  is 
the  first  to  put  on  the  green  livery,  while  beech  and  oak 
and  other  hardwoods  remain  brown  and  bare.  After 
an  interval  the  sycamore  expands  the  lustrous  bronze 
of  its  leaves,  which  harmonize  with  the  cinnamon- 
.brown  of  the  great  trunk  and  limbs.  Then  the  gummy 
buds  of  the  horse-chestnut  swell  and  break,  and  soft 
green  leaf-fans,  drooping  delicately,  hide  the  spreading 
branches.  At  last  the  brown  leaf-sheaths  of  the  beech 
open  from  within,  and  through  the  sheeny  amethyst  of 
the  opening  inner  leaf-cases  appears  the  living  emerald  of 
the  folded  leaves,  contrasting  vividly  with  the  silvery 
bark  of  the  tree.  The  wall-like  beech-hedges  hang 
curtains  of  emerald  satin  along  the  lanes,  the  fresh 
downy  leafage  glistening  in  the  sun  with  a  silky  sheen. 
-Over  this  green  satin,  at  intervals,  hang  trailing  pat¬ 
terns  of  bronzing  honeysuckle  leaves.  The  ruby-budded 
limes  break  into  a  million  emeralds,  and  the  oak  and 
ash  no  longer  lift  their  lattices  of  bare  boughs  against 
the  sky  ;  for  a  golden-green  cloud  has  settled  upon  the 
branchy  oakwood,  and  soon  the  dark  flower  tufts  of  the 
ash  are  hidden,  and  the  feathery  plumage  fledges  every 
bough. 

Meantime  the  leafbirth  has  been  developing  into  the 
flowerbirth.  As  if  by  magic  a  white  cloud  of  blossom  floats 
over  the  slim  mazzards  of  the  wood.  In  the  orchards  a 
rose-tinged  snow  of  blossom  settles  on  the  apple-trees. 
Then  come  the  stately  white  pyramids  of  waxen  horse- 
chestnut  flowers,  gleaming  like  lamps  in  a  dark  night 
of  leafage,  soon  to  sprinkle  their  painted  petals  on  the 
greensward  below.  Then  the  yellowish  honey-scented 
flowerbunches  of  the  sycamore  are  filled  with  the  mur¬ 
muring  of  the  bees,  and  the  flowery  frost  of  May  gathers 
white  on  the  emerald-leaved  hawthorn  boughs. 

The  flowerbirth  in  the  plants  is  more  gradual,  and 
of  course  far  more  varied  and  beautiful.  Among  the 
first  to  catch  the  eye,  long  before  the  springtime  is  fully 
come,  is  the  lesser  celandine,  whose  stars  of  polished 
gold  gather  thick  above  the  heart-shaped  leaves.  Then 
the  short-lived  and  fragile  flower  bells  of  the  woodsorrel 
-sprinkle  like  white  foam-bells  the  chrysopras  lakelets  of 
its  delicate  foliage,  in  the  hollows  of  the  wood  and  in  the 
mossy  slopes  of  the  lanes.  Closely  examined  the  tiny 
flower-bell  of  the  woodsorrel  is  seen  to  be  delicately  yet 
distinctly  veined  with  softest  purple  and  lilac.  The  wood¬ 
sorrel  fades  quickly  ;  but  the  primroses  light  up  the 
woody  coombes  and  shady  lanes  :  their  pale  blossom¬ 
ing  continues  far  into  June,  a  flower  link  between  the 
spring  and  the  summer.  So,  too,  does  the  sapphire  of 
the  violets  which  jewel  the  mossy  slopes  till  they  are 
eclipsed  by  the  rosy  splendour  of  the  red  meadow 
lychnis,  among  which  appears  at  a  later  date  the  white¬ 
ness  of  the  evening  lychnis,  which  is  sweet  only  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  Now,  too,  from  sunny  banks 
the  companies  of  the  early  red  orchis  with  its  spotted 
leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  away.  In  shady  glades  of 
the  wood  the  sapphire  blue  of  the  germander  speedwell 
.bas  as  early  as  the  end  of  April  made  the  earth  look  as 


if  the  sky  had  come  down.  Strange  to  say,  Wordsworth, 
and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Keats  incorrectly  call  the 
germander  speedwell  “  eyebright,”  supposing  the  name 
to  signify  the  bright  colouring  of  the  flower. 

The  flowering  of  the  plants,  like  the  singing  of  the 
birds,  is  the  lovetime  of  Nature.  There  is  a  sensitive 
life  in  plants  akin  to  the  life  of  animals.  Not  only  does 
the  sundew  feed  like  the  swallow  or  the  trout,  but  many 
plants  have  nightly  sleep,  as  well  as  a  yearly  stirring  of 
sexual  life,  and  so  you  may  see  the  sensitive  leaves  of 
clumps  of  woodsorrel  or  of  acres  of  white  clover  droop¬ 
ing  and  limp  as  they  hang  their  heads,  heavy  with  sleep, 
when  the  daylight  dies  ;  and,  again,  you  may  see  them 
rise  refreshed  to  meet  the  awakening  day.  Living 
close  to  Nature,  one  gradually  learns  that  article  of  the 
Wordsworthian  creed:  “That  every  flower  enjoys  the 
air  it  breathes.” 

Before  the  first  grey  ripples  of  the  tide  of  light  begin 
to  encroach  on  the  shores  of  night,  the  brown  wood- 
owls  answer  one  another  from  each  deep-shadowed  glen. 
Then,  as  the  soft  grey  light  slowly  floods  the  eastward 
sky,  the  cuckoo’s  voice  comes  as  if  from  very  far  away, 
moving  about  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  conveying  an  under¬ 
tone  of  melancholy  into  the  joyousness  of  the  spring 
day.  But  the  melancholy  is  quickly  swallowed  up  in 
the  incoming  tide  of  joy  ;  the  joy  of  mere  living  that 
swells  from  blackbird  and  thrush  and  the  numerous  race 
of  the  finches.  In  this  great  concert  the  fluting  of  the 
blackbird  is  supremely  sweet,  and  at  no  time  so  sweet 
as  when  the  freshness  of  the  dew-grey  dawn  is  upon 
every  bird-note  that  thrills  the  listening  air. 

And  thus  the  whole  woodland  becomes,  as  it  were, 
Apollo’s  lyre,  and  responds  to  the  fingers  of  the  light 
slowly  stealing  over  it  with  such  a  burst  of  answering 
bird  music  as  the  later  hours  of  the  day  can  never  hear. 
Nothing  but  a  concert  of  nightingales  in  Hampshire 
woods  or  Berkshire  thickets  can  compare  with  it,  and 
that  has  not  the  varied  wealth  of  the  whole  woodland 
choir,  nor  yet  the  matchless  setting  of  the  cool  stillness 
of  the  dawn.  One  spirit  animates  the  whole  and  gives 
a  singular  harmony  and  sweetness  to  the  many  notes  ; 
love  is  the  spirit  that  moves  the  song  alike  of  blackbird 
and  thrush,  of  finch  and  warbler,  of  copse-concealed 
blackcap  and  sky-ascending  lark. 

In  the  cool  dawn,  too,  the  bird-song  breaks  an  almost 
perfect  stillness,  whereas  later  in  the  day  a  low  murmurous 
whispering  never  leaves  the  air,  when  once  the  sun’s 
warmth  has  brought  out  the  myriad  insect  swarms — a 
live  murmur  which  sounds,  in  the  pauses  of  the  bird¬ 
song  during  the  day,  like  the  tireless  tide  of  life  break¬ 
ing  softly  and  dying  away  on  the  shore  of  eternity. 

The  spirit  of  love  breathes  through  this  lowly  psalm 
of  insect  life,  from  the  faint  rustle  of  the  wings  of  the 
orange-tip  male  butterfly,  flitting  about  in  courtship  of 
his  plain  white  mate  over  the  cuckoo-flowers  of  the  lush 
water-meadow,  or  from  the  Wood  White  in  the  sunny 
glade,  to  the  contented  crinking  of  the  unseen  field-cricket 
in  the  heat  of  noon,  and  the  murmurous  and  mazy  dance 
of  the  gnats  at  evening  beside  the  shadowy  stream. 
It  is  the  same  spirit  that  inspires  the  jubilant  song  of 
blackbird  and  thrush,  of  blackcap  and  lark,  and  breathes 
in  the  cooing  of  the  wood-dove,  as  Wordsworth  noted, 
a  permanency  of  tranquil  happiness,  of  quiet  glee.  A 
somewhat  plaintive  cry  is  that  of  the  breeding  plover, 
from  which  the  farmers  on  our  poorer  and  heathery  high¬ 
lands  are  called  peewit  farmers,  and  yet  even  the  plover’s 
cry  takes  its  sadness  because  it  is  generally  heard  in  the 
attempt  to  draw  the  passer-by  away  from  her  much- 
sought  eggs  or  callow  young. 

At  this  time  also  the  tournaments  of  love  go  on,  and 
down  by  the  streamlet’s  side  you  may  hear  the  thick  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  water-rail,  and  see  the  rival  males  fluttering 
up  against  one  another  face  to  face  like  gamecocks,  while 
the  sober  hen-bird  looks  demurely  on,  the  prize  of  the 
victor  in  the  fray. 

The  universal  leafiness  hides  the  great  body  of  the 
birds  as  it  hides  the  “mossy-footed”  squirrels  and  other 
wild  things  of  the  wood.  The  deep  grass,  reddened  with 
tall  sorrel  and  gilded  with  kingcups,  is  a  dark-green  sea 
brimming  with  hidden  insect  life,  over  which  the  birds, 
many  of  the  singing-birds  as  well  as  the  twittering  tribe 
of  swallows  and  martens,  find  their  food.  That  swallow 
of  the  night  the  eve-jar,  with  his  prolonged  churring 
note,  rests  all  day,  and  only  at  sundown  begins  his 
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quest  for  food,  circling  about  as  silently  round  the  trees 
as  the  silver-grey  and  gold-brown  moths  he  pursues. 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  with  his  customary  felicity  and 
knowledge  of  nature,  calls  it  “the  moth-winged 
jar.”  By  day  the  swallows  circle  above  the  river’s 
brim,  drinking  on  the  wing  with  inimitable  grace 
of  movement ;  by  night  the  bats  take  their  place  and 
hawk  up  and  down  over  the  quiet  water,  with  the 
flight  of  swallows,  dipping  now  and  again,  and  drink¬ 
ing  on  the  wing. 

NIKISCH  AND  SIEGFRIED  WAGNER. 

C  INCE  the  days  when  Mr.  Manns’  admirers  used  to 

send  him  polite  requests  to  have  his  raven  locks 
shorn,  and  enclosed  the  probable  amount  of  the  barber’s 
bill,  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch  is  the  most  picturesque  figure 
who  has  mounted  an  English  concert  platform  to  con¬ 
duct  an  English  orchestra.  Mottl’s  majestic  form  is 
rather  too  burly  to  delight  a  fastidious  eye,  and  the  main 
virtues  of  Richter’s  playing  are  the  principal  defects 
of  his  person  ;  Levi  is  not  at  all  an  impressive  per¬ 
sonage,  and  Siegfried  Wagner  has  not  yet  grown 
out  of  his  resemblance  to  a  caricature  of  his  father, 
as  we  see  his  father  in  the  early  portraits.  Of  the 
conductors  familiar  to  us,  Mr.  Manns  is  the  only  one 
who  looks  his  part,  and  Mr.  Nikisch  is  even  more  pic¬ 
turesque  than  Mr.  Manns.  In  the  case  of  the  modern 
musician  these  things  count  for  much.  A  head  of  hair 
is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  a  great  technique,  and  a 
romantic  eye  than  touch  or  tone.  Tone,  touch,  tech¬ 
nique,  must  patiently  wait  for  recognition,  but  how 
much  can  be  achieved  by  hair  or  eye  was  shown  by  the 
instantaneous  success  of  Sauer,  and  by  the  fact  that 
some  time  ago  Paderewski’s  agent  would  on  no  account 
hear  of  his  ridding  himself  of  that  glory  of  dusky  gold. 
And  if  Mr.  Nikisch  fails  at  once  to  capture  the  affections 
pf  a  London  afternoon  audience  it  will  be  because  there 
is  about  him  something  that  mars  the  completely  har¬ 
monious  effect  of  his  artistically  disordered  hair,  his 
elegantly  nervous  figure,  clad  (I  am  given  to  under¬ 
stand)  in  the  newest  fashion,  and  that  melancholy  eye 
which  gazes  mournfully  into  futurity.  To  be  frank, 
when  he  conducts  his  appearance  does  somehow  strike 
a  discordant  note  just  now.  His  pose  and  his  air  of 
authority  are  just  a  little  obvious  and  offensive.  He 
seems  enamoured  of  some  high-flying  notion  of  mag¬ 
netizing  his  men,  of  subduing  them  to  his  will,  com¬ 
pelling  them  to  carry  out  his  every  thought  almost  as  he 
thinks  it.  Now,  when  you  are  conducting  a  hungry 
German  orchestra,  where  the  best  men  get  twenty 
shillings  a  week,  and  go  in  daily  fear  of  losing  that, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  work  the  magnetic  business,  for 
so  soon  as  the  men  discover  .  that  to  be  your  little 
weakness  they  are  ready  to  be  hypnotized  by  the 
hour,  or  for  that  matter  to  be  cast  into  a  trance  by 
the  week.  But  an  orchestra  of  a  hundred  inde¬ 
pendent  Englishmen  or  Anglicized  foreigners,  who 
never  will  be  slaves  except  for  something  handsome 
in  cash,  who  would  laugh  if  you  offered  them  for  a 
day’s  work  what  the  German  bandsmen  are  glad  to  get 
for  a  week’s  work,  who  have  not  an  empty  stomach 
amongst  them  :  this  kind  of  orchestra  cannot  easily 
be  hypnotized,  and  the  conductor  who  tries  it  is  apt  to 
make  rather  a  ludicrous  spectacle.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Nikisch  will  drop  the  thing  at  once,  for  it  pre¬ 
vented  his  full  powers  from  being  recognized  at  once 
last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  may  be  equally  inconvenient 
on  this  afternoon  and  the  remaining  Saturdays  on  which 
he  plays  at  Queen’s  Hall.  That  would  be  a  pity,  for  Mr. 
Nikisch  is  a  conductor  of  some  power  and  originality. 
He  is  rather  too  anxious  to  create  a  distinctive  impres¬ 
sion,  to  be  different  from  other  conductors,  if  he  cannot 
be  better.  Obviously,  he  wishes  to  play  everything 
as  though  it  had  never  been  played  before,  the  result 
being  that  he  plays  many  things  so  as  to  suggest  that 
he  has  often  heard  them  played  before  and  is  bent  on 
placing  them  differently.  Of  course  that  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  crime,  for  at  least  it  keeps  one  awake  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  Mr.  Nikisch  sometimes  kept  one  awake 
only  to  abuse  him.  His  new  “  points  ”  are  less  revela¬ 
tions  of  beauties  which  other  conductors  have  overlooked, 
less  the  logical  result  of  an  original  conception  of  the 
whole  work  he  plays,  than  mere  exaggerations  of  details 


which  other  conductors  are  too  wise  to  exaggerate,  and 
the  result  of  having  no  real,  no  living  conception  of  the 
work  at  all.  For  example,  towards  the  end  of  tbe“Tann- 
hauser”overturehe  accentuated  theupper  horn  part, either 
by  doubling  the  number  of  horns,  or  by  asking  those  he 
had  to  blow  harder,  so  as  to  make  a  duet  between  that 
and  the  main  melody  of  the  trombones.  The  result  was 
emphatically  “  new,”  but  did  not  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  the  massive  effect  of  the  trombone  melody  when  it  alone 
stands  out  distinctly,  like  a  single  giant  oak  in  an  open 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  his  complete  emancipation  from 
petrifying  traditions  enables  him  to  imbue  much  of  his 
playing  with  a  breezy  freshness  that  is  grateful  to  ears 
overwearied  with  many  concerts  where  everything  is 
done  in  the  safe  and  accepted  manner.  Moreover,  he 
actually  gets  some  effects  intended  by  the  composers, 
but  passed  over  by  most  conductors.  Take  that  part  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony  where  the 
basses  have  a  variant  of  the  first  theme  while  the  wood¬ 
wind  and  other  strings  smite  heavy  chords  above  :  who 
has  ever  before  heard  that  tumultuous  rush  of  the  basses 
played  with  the  force  the  composer  evidently  wished  ? 
Mottl  came  nearest  to  doing  it  so  that  one  might  guess  in 
what  part  of  the  bar  the  basses  were  at  any'  given  moment, 
but  even  with  Mottl  the  strength  of  the  passage  was  largely 
dissipated  in  mere  muddle.  Nikisch  solved  the  problem 
try  grouping  all  the  basses  on  one  side  of  the  orchestra 
instead  of  scattering  them,  in  the  customary  way,  a  few 
on  either  side  ;  and  the  tone  came  out  in  a  solid  boom 
that  made  the  hall  throb,  and  that  melody  sounded  as 
clear  as  though  it  were  played  by  an  expert  organist  on 
the  pedals  of  a  fine  organ,  which  is  unmistakably  what 
Beethoven  meant.  By  playing  the  scherzo  like  a  thing 
that  had  never  been  played  before,  he  certainly7  made  one 
feel  as  though  one  had  never  heard  it  before,  the  effect  of 
anxious  suspense  got  by  the  steady  beating  of  the  drum  at 
the  end  being  extraordinary  in  its  intensity  ;  and  the  full 
splendour  and  tenderness  of  the  Finale  have  never  been' 
more  completely  brought  out.  The  “  Peer  Gynt  ”  suite 
is  a  smaller  matter,  but  he  did  it  superbly.  By  holding 
in  his  men  until  the  last  movement,  and  then  getting  all 
he  could  out  of  them,  he  almost  made  one’s  hair  stand  on 
end  with  the  great  crashes  and  bangs  which  are  usually 
so  nonsensical.  The  concert,  like  Dr.  Parry’s  Symphony 
in  F,  was  so  much  too  long  that  I  left  before  the 
“  Carneval  ”  overture,  but  I  learn  from  the  reports  of 
critics  who  left  the  hall  with  me  that  this  number  went 
exceeding  well,  and  that  is  gratifying.  On  the  whole, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  this  one  concert,  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  to  the  four  great  conductors  1 
mentioned  in  this  column  some  weeks  ago  the  name  of 
Nikisch  must  be  added. 

It  would  be  inadvisable  of  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  to 
ask  us  to  take  him  too  seriously  yet.  Taken  seriously, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  say  severe  things  about  him,, 
things  which  perhaps  he  does  not  deserve.  We  all 
know  Mrs.  Wagner  as  a  very  strong-minded  lady,  and 
when  (as  is  said)  she  signified  her  determination  that 
Siegfried,  instead  of  taking  up  architecture,  which  he 
liked,  should  take  up  music,  which  he  did  not  specially 
like,  and  prepare  himself  to  conduct  the  Bayreuth  shop,, 
to  the  end  that  the  business  might  remain  in  the  family, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  that  no  one  would  be  bold 
enough  to  oppose  her.  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  oppose  her,  but  went  meekly  to  Humper¬ 
dinck  to  be  coached  in  the  mysteries  of  his  future  calling  ; 
and  having  proceeded  so  far,  he  is  only  carrying  the 
thing  consistently  through  when  he  comes  here  to  show 
us  how  Beethoven  should  be  played.  Obviously,  his  too 
frequent  mention  of  his  father  and  grandfather  is  only 
his  way  of  trying  to  persuade  himself  that  he  must  be  a 
musician  by  race,  that  he  has  music  in  his  blood.  Any 
one  who  has  heard  him  conduct,  or  listened  to  his 
compositions,  knows  perfectly  well  that  music  is  not  in 
his  blood,  and  that  is  where  the  disadvantage  of  talking 
about  Wagner  and  Liszt  comes  in.  I  do  not  mean  that 
I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  pedigree,  for  his  face 
proclaims  his  father,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
he  shares  with  many  others  the  honour  of  having  Liszt 
for  his  grandfather.  I  do  mean  that  though  it  is  not 
Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner’s  fault  that  he  is  grandson  of  a 
great  musician  and  son  of  a  greater,  it  is  his  fault  that 
he  makes  a  little  too  much  of  it.  Mozart’s  son  used  to 
express  regret  that  Mozart  was  his  father,  but  that 
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Warner  was  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner’s  father  is  the  thing 
Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  apparently  most  desires  to  have 
recognized.  If  we  took  him  seriously  we  should  have 
to  say  that  it  looked  as  if  he  wished  to  trade  upon 
his  name  ;  but  I  prefer  the  explanation  offered  above, 
while  I  regret  that  by  talking  so  much  of  his  relations 
he  has  led  the  public  to  expect  very  much  more  than  he 
is  prepared  to  give.  His  concert  of  6  June  was  certainly 
the  most  deplorable  fiasco  of  recent  times,  and  should 
serve  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
warning  he  received  in  this  column  last  year,  that 
he  must  not  allow  Bayreuth  to  impose  tenth-rate 
persons  upon  him.  Decidedly  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner 
is  a  tenth-rate  person.  I  cannot  say  a  tenth-rate  artist, 
for  he  is  no  artist  at  all  ;  and  the  entire  lack  of  the 
artist  in  him  prevents  him  playing  the  masterworks  in 
even  a  tenth-rate  manner.  Despite  his  complete  absorp¬ 
tion  and  free  application  of  his  father’s  views  on  the 
Eighth  Symphony,  one  cannot  say  that  he  did  more  than 
play  it  in  a  twentieth-rate  manner.  The  “  Meister- 
sin^ers”  overture  became,  in  his  hands,  a  helpless  series 
of  noises;  the  “Rheingold”  music  had  to  play  itself,  and 
by  the  help  of  the  band,  Miss  Janson  and  Mr.  Bispham, 
almost  succeeded.  I  must  admit  that  the  broad,  yet  pas¬ 
sionate  and  truly  romantic  reading  of  the  “  Freischiitz 
overture  showed  an  appreciation  of  Weber  and  the  Weber 
spirit  which  is  evidently  not  shared  by  the  critics  who 
singled  out  that  piece  for  special  condemnation  ;  and  this 
appreciation  surprised  me  a  good  deal,  for  it  was  shown 
nowhere  else,  and  in  accompanying  Grandpapa  Liszt  s 
“Lorelei”  (which  was  “remarkably  finely”  sung  by 
Miss  Palliser)  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  appeared  wholly 
indifferent  to  both  romance  and  passion.  When  Mr. 
Wagner’s  own  Symphonic  Poem,  “  Sehnsucht,  came 
to  be  played,  we  all  smiled,  as  I  imagine  the  audience 
must  have  smiled  at  the  first  performance  of  the  Ninth 
Symphony,  though  I  regret  to  say  that  the  two  works 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  on  that  account. 
In  spite  of  its  name,  “Sehnsucht”  no  more  resembles 
one  of  Liszt’s  symphonic  poems  than  it  resembles  a  Bach 
fugue.  It  is  simply  Wagner  vulgarized.  The  length 
appals,  and  the  inconsequent  sameness  bores  ;  yet  no  one 
without  a  distant  feeling  for  what  is  beautiful  in  poeticidea 
could  have  written  it.  The  idea,  of  course,  is  Schiller  s, 
and  Mr.  Siegfried  Wagner  has  sought  to  illustrate  it 
musically :  sought  and  failed,  and  failed  to  an  extentwhich 
may  be  comprehended  when  I  say  that  the  best  parts 
are  worse  than  Liszt  at  his  worst,  and  the  worst  parts  little 
better  than  Parry  at  his  best.  The  orchestral  colouring  is 
so  shockingly  muddy  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  im¬ 
pression  that  Siegfried  has  not  dared  to  let  Humperdinck 
see  the  work,  for  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  com¬ 
poser  of  the  delightful  “Hansel  andGretel”  is  so  greatly 
afraid  of  the  young  king  of  Bayreuth,  or  even  of  the 
queen  his  mother,  as  to  pretend  to  approve  of  such  sorry 
stuff.  But  perhaps  Humperdinck,  like  myself,  does  not 
take  Siegfried  very  seriously  ;  perhaps  he  believes,  as  I 
do,  that  even  Siegfried’s  tenth-rate  intelligence  will  ulti¬ 
mately  enable  him  to  see  the  advisability  of  quitting  the 
line  into  which  he  has  been  so  foolishly  forced.  Anyhow, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  will  not  inflict 
him  upon  us  again,  for  another  such  concert  as  that  last 
will  ruin  the  enterprise  altogether,  which  would  be  a 
pity,  for  the  Schulz-Curtius  concerts  are  emphatically  the 
most  hopeful  thing  attempted  in  the  musical  way  in 
London  since  Mr.  Schulz-Curtius  himself  brought  Richter 

here  twenty  years  ago.  Let  us  hope  also  that  we  shall 
have  no  more  of  the  German  singers,  without  voice, 
without  art,  who  have  annoyed  us  lately,  and  that  the 
preposterous  price  of  the  programme  may  speedily  be 
reduced  to  something  that  will  not  justify  me  in  using  a 
very  disagreeable  word  about  it.  J-  F.  R. 

LA  PRINCESSE  LOINTAINE. 

“La  Princesse  Lointaine.”  By  Edmond  Rostand. 

Daly’s  Theatre,  17  June,  1895. 

THE  romance  of  chivalry  has  its  good  points  ;  but  it 
always  dies  of  the  Unwomanly  Woman.  And  M. 
Rostand’s  “  Princess  Far  Away”  will  die  of  Melissinde. 
A  first  act  in  which  the  men  do  nothing  but  describe 
their  hysterical  visions  of  a  wonderful  goddess-princess 
whom  they  have  never  seen  is  bad  enough  ;  but  it  is 


pardonable,  because  men  do  make  fools  of  themselves 
about  women,  sometimes  in  an  interesting  and  poetic 
fashion.  But  when  the  woman  appears  and  plays  up  to 
the  height  of  their  folly,  intoning  her  speeches  to  an 
accompaniment  of  harps  and  horns,  distributing  lilies 
and  languors  to  pilgrims,  and  roses  and  raptures  to 
troubadours,  always  in  the  character  which  their  ravings 
have  ascribed  to  her,  what  can  one  feel  except  that  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  a  good  comedy  is  being  thrown 
away?  If  Melissinde  would  only  eat  something,  or 
speak  in  prose,  or  only  swear  in  it,  or  do  anything 
human — were  it  even  smoking  a  cigarette — to  bring 
these  silly  Argonauts  to  their  senses  for  a  moment,  one 
could  forgive  her.  But  she  remains  an  unredeemed 
humbug  from  one  end  of  the  play  to  the  other  ;  and 
when,  at  the  climax  of  one  of  her  most  deliberately  piled- 
up  theatrical  entrances,  a  poor  green  mariner  exclaims, 
with  open-mouthed  awe,  “The  Blessed  Virgin!’  it 
sends  a  twinge  of  frightful  blasphemous  irony  down 
one’s  spine.  Having  felt  that,  I  now  understand  better 
than  before  why  the  Dulcinea  episodes  in  “Don 
Ouixote”  are  so  coarse  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the 
book.  Cervantes  had  been  driven  into  reactionary 
savagery  by  too  much  Melissinde. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  part  of  M.  Rostand’s  play  which 
deals  with  the  shipful  of  enthusiasts  did  not  get  over 
the  footlights  better  ;  for  it  is  touched  here  and  there 
with  a  certain  modern  freedom  of  spirit,  and  has  some 
grace,  youth,  and  imagination  in  it.  But  it  lacks  the 
force  which  comes  from  wisdom  and  originality.  The 
prettiest  descriptions  of  Melissinde  are  spoiled  by  the 
reflection — inevitable  in  an  audience  saturated  with 
the  Bernhardt  tradition— that  they  are  only  leading  up 
to  the  entrance  of  the  star.  Besides,  they  are  in  the 
verse  of  a  rhythmless  language.  I  know  that  many 
English  people  declare  that  they  appreciate  this  verse  ; 
and  I  know  also  that  they  sometimes  follow  up  their 
declaration  by  asking  you  whether  you  pronounce 
Fedora  as  Fay’dera  or  Fido’ra,  a  question  which  no 
Frenchman  could  even  understand.  But  to  me  French 
verse  is  simply  not  verse  at  all.  I  know  it  as  a  blind 
man  knows  colour  :  that  is,  by  the  current  explanations 
of  it.  When  I  read  alexandrines,  I  cook  them,  in  spite  of 
myself,  so  as  to  make  them  scan  like  the  last  line  of  a 
stanza  in  “  Childe  Harold  ”  :  for  instance,  if  I  may  illus¬ 
trate  by  combining  Rostand  and  Byron  : 

“  Te  voyant  accoutrd  d’une  maniibre  telle, 

He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting, 

fell,  .  . 

Pour  porter  monseigneur  vers  sa  Dame  Lointaine 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain.” 
This,  I  know,  is  deplorable  ;  but  it  would  be  useless  for 
me  to  attempt  to  conceal  my  hopeless  deficiencies  as  a 
linguist.  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  cannot  learn  languages. 

I  have  tried  hard,  only  to  find  that  men  of  ordinary  capacity 
can  learn  Sanscrit  in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  buy  a 
German  dictionary.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  this  dis¬ 
ability  of  mine  seems  to  be  most  humiliatingly  excep¬ 
tional.  My  colleagues  sit  at  French  plays,  German 
plays,  and  Italian  plays,  laughing  at  all  the  jokes, 
thrilling  with  all  the  fine  sentiments,  and  obviously 
understanding  the  finest  shades  of  the  language ;  whilst 
I,  unless  I  have  read  the  play  beforehand,  or  asked 
somebody  during  the  interval  what  it  is  _  about,  must 
either  struggle  with  a  sixpenny  “synopsis”  which  in¬ 
variably  misses  the  real  point  of  the  drama,  or  else  sit 
with  a  guilty  conscience  and  a  blank  countenance, 
drawing  the  most  extravagantly  wrong  inferences  from 
the  dumb  show  of  the  piece.  The  torture  of  this  can 
only  be  adequately  apprehended  when  it  is  considered 
that  in  ordinary  novels,  or  plays,  or  conversations,  the 
majority  of  sentences  have  no  definite  meaning  at  all  ; 
and  that  an  energetic  intellectual  effort  to  grapple  with 
them,  such  as  one  makes  in  trying  to  understand  a 
foreign  language,  would  at  once  discover  their  incon¬ 
clusiveness,  inaccuracy,  and  emptiness.  When  I  listen 
to  an  English  play  I  am  not  troubled  by  not  understand¬ 
ing  when  there  is  nothing  to  understand,  because  I 
understand  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  to  understand. 
But  at  a  foreign  play  I  do  not  understand  this  ;  an 
every  sentence  that  means  nothing  in  particular— say 
five  out  of  six  in  the  slacker  moments  of  the  action— 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  sentence  of  which  I  have  missed 
the  meaning  through  my  unhappy  and  disgraceful 
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ignorance  of  the  language.  Hence  torments  of  shame 
and  inefficiency,  the  betrayal  of  which  would  destroy 
my  reputation  as  a  critic  at  one  blow.  Of  course  I 
have  a  phrase  or  two  ready  at  the  end  of  my  tongue  to 
conceal  my  ignorance.  My  command  of  operatic  Italian 
is  almost  copious,  as  might  be  expected  from  my  expe¬ 
rience  as  a  musical  critic.  I  can  make  love  in  Italian  ; 
I  could  challenge  a  foe  to  a  duel  in  Italian  if  I  were  not 
afraid  of  him  ;  and  if  I  swallowed  some  agonizing 
mineral  poison,  I  could  describe  my  sensations  very 
•eloquently.  And  I  could  manage  a  prayer  pretty  well. 
But  these  accomplishments  are  too  special  for  modern 
•comedy  and  ordinary  conversation.  As  to  French,  I 
can  neither  speak  it  nor  understand  it  when  spoken 
without  an  impracticably  long  interval  for  reflection  ; 
and  I  am,  besides,  subject  to  a  curious  propensity,  when 
addressed  by  Italian  or  French  people,  to  reply  in  fluent 
German,  though  on  all  other  occasions  that  language 
-utterly  baffles  me.  On  the  whole,  I  come  off  best  at  the 
theatre  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  “  Magda,”  where  I 
began  by  reading  the  synopsis,  then  picked  up  a  little 
of  the  play  in  French  at  Daly’s  Theatre,  then  a  little 
more  in  Italian  at  Drury  Lane,  then  a  little  more  in 
German  from  the  book,  and  finally  looked  at  Duse  and 
was  illuminated  beyond  all  the  powers  of  all  the  books 
and  languages  on  earth. 

I  may  now  return  to  M.  Rostand’s  play  with  an  easy 
•conscience,  since  I  have  made  it  plain  that  my  sense  that 
its  versification  is  a  drawback  to  it  may  be  the  effect  of 
pure  ignorance  on  my  part.  Certainly  it  made  it  verbose, 
and  destroyed  the  illusion  of  the  seafaring  scenes  by 
setting  all  the  sailors  monotonously  bawlingtheir  phrases 
like  street  cries,  in  the  manner  of  M.  Mounet  Sully  and 
the  Comddie  Framjaise,  though  of  course  they  stopped 
short  of  the  worst  declamatory  horrors  of  that  institution. 
And  in  some  subtle  way,  it  led  on  the  two  troubadours, 
Joffroy  Rudel  and  Bertrand  d’Allamanon,  to  make  them¬ 
selves  ridiculous.  About  Joffroy  (M.  de  Max)  there  was 
no  mistake  from  the  very  beginning.  As  he  lay  moribund 
on  his  litter,  his  large  dark  eyes  were  fixed  in  profound 
pity  for  himself;  and  his  lips  were  wreathed  in  a  smile 
•of  ineffable  complacency  at  the  thought  of  how  well  his 
eyes  looked.  He  smiled  all  poor  M.  Rostand’s  poetry 
-overboard  within  a  minute  of  his  entrance  ;  and  it  then 
became  a  question  whether  Bertrand  (M.  Guitry)  could 
raise  it  from  the  depths  in  the  second  and  third  acts,  in 
which  Joffroy  does  not  appear.  But  though  M.  Guitry 
did  not  smile  at  all,  being,  in  fact,  as  serious  a  man  as 
any  poet  could  desire,  the  audience  laughed  outright  at 
Bertrand.  In  vain  did  Madame  Bernhardt  work  up  his 
entrance  by  tearing  off  her  white  sleeves  and  throwing 
them  out  of  the  window  to  him,  enjoining  him  to  redden 
them  in  the  gore  of  the  gigantic  green  knight.  In  vain 
did  he  dash  in  spinning  with  the  impetus  of  his  charge, 
whirling  his  falchion  in  the  air,  and  bearing  on  his  brow 
a  gash  which  suggested  that  the  green  knight,  before 
succumbing,  had  sliced  the  top  off  his  head  like  the  lid 
of  a  saucepan.  The  audience  only  laughed.  They 
laughed  again  when  he  fainted  ;  they  shrieked  when 
Sorismonde  (the  inevitable  confidante)  said  “He  is 
better  ”  ;  and  they  might  have  ended  by  laughing  the 
piece  off  the  stage  had  he  not  reminded  Melissinde  that 
she  had  no  sleeves  on,  whereupon  she  became  conscious 
of  herself,  and  a  blushing  silence  fell  on  the  house.  It 
was  really  not  M.  Guitry’s  fault  :  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  see  what  he  could  have  done  other  than  what  he 
did  ;  but  I  cannot  pretend  that  I  take  a  very  severe  view 
of  the  bad  manners  of  the  audience  in  laughing.  How¬ 
ever,  his  entrance,  like  several  of  the  exciting  events  on 
the  ship  in  the  first  act,  might  have  been  better  stage- 
managed.  The  great  modern  master  of  such  effects  is 
Richard  Wagner,  with  regard  to  whom  the  French 
nation  is  still  in  a  comparatively  benighted  condition. 
The  stage  manager  who  wishes  to  work  up  the  arrival 
of  a  champion  or  the  sighting  of  land  from  a  ship  had 
better  go  to  Bayreuth  and  watch  the  first  acts  of 
“Lohengrin”  and  “Tristan,”  unless  he  is  content  to 
run  the  risk  of  making  modern  audiences  laugh.  But  I 
do  not  think  very  much  could  be  done  with  M.  Rostand’s 
scene  leading  up  to  Bertrand’s  arrival  in  any  case. 
Melissinde  and  Sorismonde  describing  the  attack  from 
the  window — “Oh,  quel  superbe  dlan  !”  and  so  on — is 
not  to  be  compared  either  to  Rebecca  describing 
the  onslaught  of  the  black  knight  to  Ivanhoe,  or 


Klingsor’s  running  commentary  to  Kundry  on  the  havoc 
made  by  Parsifal  among  the  knights  of  the  flower 
maidens. 

As  to  Madame  Bernhardt’s  own  performance,  it  is  not 
humanly  possible  for  an  actress  to  do  very  much  with  a 
play  in  which,  when  the  other  characters  are  not  describ¬ 
ing  what  a  peerlessly  beautiful  and  wonderful  creature 
she  is,  she  is  herself  on  the  stage  accepting  that  ridiculous 
position.  But  the  moment  Madame  Bernhardt  entered 
one  very  welcome  reform  was  evident.  The  elaborate 
make-up  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  describing  in  some 
detail  in  my  last  article,  and  which  made  Gismonda  and 
Magda  so  impossibly  like  goddesses  in  a  Tiepolesque 
ceiling,  had  all  but  disappeared.  Melissinde  had  a  face, 
not  a  stucco  mask  :  she  was  a  real  woman,  not  a  hair¬ 
dresser’s  shop-window  image.  And  what  an  improve¬ 
ment  it  was  !  How  Madame  Bernhardt  can  ever  have 
supposed  that  her  face  is  less  interesting  or  attractive 
than  the  complexion  which  she  carries  in  her  dressing- 
bag,  or  that  she  has  anything  to  gain  by  trying  to  make 
herself  look  like  the  silliest  sort  of  lady  of  fashion,  would 
be  a  mystery  to  me  if  it  were  not  only  too  evident  that 
she  no  longer  brings  to  her  art  the  immense  pressure  of 
thought  and  labour  which  earns  for  the  greatest  artists 
that  rarest  of  all  faiths,  faith  in  their  real  selves.  She 
looked  much  better  ;  but  there  was  very  little  thought, 
very  little  work,  and  consequently  very  little  interest  in 
her  performance.  Fortunately  for  her,  she  still  has 
exceptional  nervous  power  ;  and  she  has  not  altogether 
forgotten  those  situations  in  her  old  parts  which  repeat 
themselves  with  more  or  less  inessential  modification  in 
her  new  ones.  This,  to  so  clever  a  woman,  with  such 
a  reputation,  is  enough  to  enable  her  to  play  the  great 
actress  still.  But  it  should  not  satisfy  London  criticism. 
Take,  for  example,  the  end  of  the  third  act  of  this 
“  Princesse  Lointaine,”  which  she  selects  as  her  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  of  those  displays  of  vehemence  which  are 
expected  from  her  as  part  of  the  conventional  Bernhardt 
exhibition.  It  is  pure  rant  and  nothing  else.  When 
once  she  begins  to  tear  through  her  lines  at  the  utmost 
pitch  and  power  of  her  voice,  she  shows  no  further 
sense  of  what  she  is  saying,  and  is  unable  to  recover 
herself  when,  in  the  final  speech,  the  feeling  changes. 
As  her  physical  endurance  threatens  to  fail  she  tears 
along  the  faster,  and  finally  rushes  off  the  stage  in  a 
forced  frenzy.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  something 
very  exciting  in  a  blind  whirlwind  of  roaring  energy.  I 
have  seen  a  working-class  audience  spring  to  their  feet 
and  cheer  madly  for  three  minutes  at  it.  But  then  the 
artist  was  Mr.  John  Burns,  who  can  give  Madame 
Bernhardt  a  start  of  several  miles  at  that  particular 
sort  of  effect,  and  beat  her  easily.  And  I  am  bound  to 
say,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Burns,  that  I  have  never  seen 
him  bring  down  the  curtain  in  this  fashion  until  the 
play  was  really  over,  or  substitute  the  peroration 
for  the  business  part  of  the  speech,  whereas  Madame 
Bernhardt  does  deliberately  substitute  rant  for  the 
business  of  the  play.  Again,  Mr.  Burns  does  it  to 
amuse  an  election  meeting  of  working  men  who  are 
tired  of  sitting  still  :  he  does  not  offer  it  as  serious 
political  oratory  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  it  is  not  the  sort  of  effect  that  im¬ 
proves  as  the  artist  grows  older,  since  it  can  only  be 
produced  by  sustained  physical  violence.  It  is  quite 
different  from  those  effects  which  great  players  produce 
at  a  dramatic  climax  by  working  up  the  scene,  through 
sheer  force  of  acting,  to  the  pitch  at  which,  when  the 
crucial  moment  comes,  the  effect  makes  itself,  the  artist’s 
work  being  then  over,  though  the  audience  is  persuaded 
that  some  stupendous  magnetic  explosion  has  taken 
place.  No  doubt  some  of  my  readers  have  witnessed 
that  scene  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  court  seemed 
to  vanish  miraculously  from  the  stage,  apparently  swept 
into  nothingness  when  Ristori  let  loose  her  wrath  as 
Marie  Stuart  ;  or  they  may  have  seen  the  same  effect 
produced  by  Salvini  when  the  king  flies  in  disorder  from 
the  play  scene  in  “  Hamlet.”  But  it  is  only  the  critic, 
watching  and  listening  with  the  same  intensity  with 
which  the  performer  acts,  who,  when  asked  what  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  Ristori  or  Salvini  did  at  that  supreme 
moment  to  work  such  a  miracle,  is  able  to  reply  that 
they  did  nothing.  Elizabeth  and  Claudius  ran  off  the 
stage  with  their  courts  after  them  :  that  was  all. 
Ristori  and  Salvini  simply  looked  on,  having  already 
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wrought  the  scene  to  the  point  at  which  the  flight  of  the 
rest  produced  the  necessary  effect  on  the  imagination  of 
the  audience.  I  need  hardly  refer  again  to  the  effect 
made  last  week  by  the  third  act  of  Sudermann  s 
«  Home,”  as  Duse  played  it.  I  only  ask  any  one  who 
saw  that  performance  to  try  to  imagine— if  he  has  the 
heart  to  do  it — such  an  artistic  scandal  as  that  great 
actress  suddenly  throwing  her  part  to  the  winds  and 
substituting  for  it  a  good  two  minutes  rant,  like  the 
finish  to  the  third  act  of  “  La  Princesse  Lointaine.”  The 
public  should  learn  to  distinguish  in  these  matters  con¬ 
sciously  as  well  as  unconsciously.  Ranting  is  not,  as  it 
is  generally  assumed  to  be,  bad  acting.  It  is  not  acting 
at  all,  but  the  introduction  of  an  exhibition  of  force  for 
the  sake  of  force.  And  let  us  not  affect  to  deny  that 
when  the  performer  has  strength  enough  to  raise  the 
pressure  to  hurricane  pitch,  a  successful  rant  is  attrac¬ 
tive  and  exciting,  provided  only  the  performer  is  clearly 
doing  it  on  purpose,  and  is  not  an  epileptic  or  a  lunatic. 
But  it  takes  not  only  purpose  but  reason  to  humanize 
force  and  raise  it  to  the  rank  of  a  factor  in  fine  art..  It 
is  the  strength  that  is  completely  controlled  and  utilized 
that  takes  the  crown  :  it  is  your  Ristori,  your  Salvini, 
your  Duse,  with  their  unfailing  hold  and  yet  exquisitely 
delicate  touch  upon  their  parts,  their  sleeplessly  vigilant 
sense  of  beauty  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action,  and  their 
prodigiousindustry,  thatare  recognizedasthe  real  athletes 
of  the  stage,  compared  with  whom  the  ranters  are  weak¬ 
lings  and  sluggards.  That,  at  least,  must  be  the 
judgment  of  London.  Artists  of  international  fame  do 
not  come  to  this  capital  of  the  world  for  money,  but  for 
reputation  ;  and  the  London  critic  should  be  jealous 
above  all  things  of  letting  that  reputation  go  cheaply. 
When  Duse  gives  us  her  best  work,  we  cannot  be  too 
emphatic  in  declaring  that  it  is  best  of  the  best  and 
magnificent ;  so  that  our  hall-mark  may  be  carried 
through  the  nations  on  a  piece  of  sterling  gold.  But 
when  Madame  Bernhardt  gives  us  pinchbeck  plays  and 
acting  that  is  poor  in  thought  and  lazily  eked  out  with 
odds  and  ends  stripped  from  her  old  parts  ;  when  she 
rants  at  us  and  brings  down  the  house  in  a  London 
theatre  just  as  she  brings  it  down  in  a  provincial 
American  one,  we  must  tell  her  that  she  can  do  better 
than  that,  and  that  we  will  have  nothing  less  than  her 
best.  When  she  offers  us  her  reputation  instead  of 
first-rate  acting,  we  must  reply  that  we  give  reputations 
instead  of  taking  them,  and  that  we  accept  nothing  in 
exchange  except  first-rate  acting  down  on  the  counter, 
without  a  moment’s  credit.  Already  there  are  signs  that 
she  is  waking  up  to  the  situation.  The  failure  of 
Gismonda  to  elicit  any  expression  of  the  deep  respect 
which  really  fine  work  imposes,  even  on  those  who 
prefer  something  cheaper ;  the  sudden  and  complete 
obliteration  of  her  Magda  by  Duse’s  first  five  minutes  in 
the  part  ;  the  fatal  compliments  by  which  her  most 
enthusiastic  champions  have  exposed  the  commonness 
and  obviousness  of  the  intellectual  material  of  her 
acting  :  something  of  all  this  may  have  penetrated  to 
her  through  the  barrier  of  language  and  the  incense- 
clouds  of  flattery  ;  for  it  looked  as  if  on  Monday  the 
disappearance  of  the  Gismonda  make-up  were  only  a 
symptom  of  a  more  serious  attitude  towards  London. 

I  suggest,  now,  that  the  rant  should  be  discarded  as 
well,  and  replaced  by  a  genuine  study  and  interpretation 
of  the  passages  which  are  sacrificed  to  it.  I  further 
suggest,  as  a  musical  critic,  that  the  shallow  trick  of 
intoning  which  sets  so  many  of  my  musically  neglected 
colleagues  babbling  about  the  “golden  voice  ”  should 
be  discarded  too.  Miss  Rehan,  who  is  coming  next 
week,  will  expose  the  musical  emptiness  of  Madame 
Bernhardt’s  habit  of  monotonously  chanting  sentences 
on  one  note,  as  effectually  as  Duse  has  exposed  the 
intellectual  emptiness  of  her  Magda.  Of  course,  in¬ 
toning  is  easy — as  easy  as  holding  down  one  key  of  an 
accordion  and  keeping  up  a  mellifluous  smile  all  the 
time ;  but  it  dehumanizes  speech,  and  after  some 
minutes  becomes  maddening,  so  that  a  flash  of  fun  or  a 
burst  of  rage  is  doubly  welcome  because  it  for  a  moment 
alters  that  eternal  pitch  and  timbre.  Some  critics  speak 
of  “the  melody”  of  it,  as  to  which  I  can  only  say  that 
the  man  who  finds  melody  in  one  sustained  note  would 
find  exquisite  curves  in  a  packing  case.  I  therefore 
respectfully  urge  Madame  Bernhardt  to  add  a  complete 
set  of  strings  to  her  lyre  before  Miss  Rehan  comes. 


Otherwise  there  will  be  fresh  comparisons  of  the  most 
disparaging  kind. 

My  apologies  for  postponing  notice  of  the  Ducal 
Court  Company  of  Saxe- Coburg  and  Gotha  and  their 
orchestra  until  next  week.  G.  B.  S. 

UBIQUITOUS  GOLD 

AMONG  the  minor  discoveries  of  geology  and  miner¬ 
alogy  which  have  hardly  yet  begun  to  bear  fruit, 
but  one  which  has  a  future  before  it,  is  that  of  the 
ubiquity  of  most  of  the  elements,  even  those  which  are 
known  as  the  rare  elements.  To  an  extent  hitherto 
unsuspected,  everything  is  being  found  everywhere. 
Never  a  piece  of  the  common  lead  ore  is  mined  which 
does  not  contain  silver,  scarcely  a  fragment  of  the  com¬ 
monest  iron  ore  which  does  not  enclose  traces  of  gold;, 
all  gold  itself  carries  a  certain  proportion  of  silver  -y 
even  the  very  sea-water  has  been  proved  to  contain 
diffused  gold  ascertainable  by  analysis. 

The  same  tale  is  told  everywhere  by  modern  research  ; 
the  supposed  rarities  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  in  a. 
great  measure  not  seen  merely  because  they  are  not 
sought,  and  those  rare  metals  which  in  the  days  of  our 
youth  were  only  preserved  in  minute  tubes  as  chemical 
curiosities,  are  now  to  be  found  as  soon  as  they  are 
really  wanted.  Titanium  abounds  in  most  rocks  and 
sands  ;  rubidium  lurks  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
potash  minerals  worked  at  Stassfurth  ;  thallium,  dis¬ 
covered  with  difficulty  by  Mr.  Crookes  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  the  vision  of  a  green  line  in  the  spectrum,, 
can  now  be  purchased  at  a  few  shillings  an  ounce  ;  no 
sooner  is  a  new  element,  germanium,  discovered  in 
Saxony,  than  it  is  found  to  have  been  mined  as  an  ore 
in  Bolivia  ;  and  it  now  seems  that  we  have  all  our  lives 
been  breathing  argon  without  knowing  of  its  existence. 
Let  but  a  demand  arise  for  a  rare  element  or  mineral, 
such  as  has  resulted,  for  example,  from  the  introduction 
of  an  incandescent  gaslight,  and  they  are  found  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities.  In  this  latter  case  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  rare  metal  zirconia  was  provided  for  a  period  of 
several  years,  and  now,  when  zirconia  is  discarded,  the 
far  rarer  oxide  of  thorium  is  employed,  and  is  actually 
extracted  in  large  quantities  from  minerals  and  sands  in 
Norway,  North  America,  and  Brazil,  for  illuminating 

purposes.  .  .  c  , 

Reasoning  from  the  observed  ubiquity  of  the  usetui 
metals,  the  mineralogist  has  been  led  to  surmise  that 
they  have  not  been  injected,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
by  fiery  eruptions  from  the  molten  core  of  the  earth 
into  the  cracks  and  crevices  which  they  now  occupy 
as  mineral  veins,  but  that  they  have  been  extracted  by 
some  secret  chemistry  of  nature  from  the  surrounding 
rocks.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  rocks  and  minerals 
adjacent  to  such  a  vein  has  shown  that  they  do,  in  fact, 
contain  invisible  traces  of  the  very  same  metals  which 
are  concentrated  in  the  vein  ;  further,  that  the  rock  in. 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  poorer  in  such  metals  than 
those  which  are  more  remote  by  an  amount  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  richness  of  the  vein  ;  and  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that,  particle  by  particle,  perhaps  molecule 
by  molecule,  these  metals  and  their  compounds,  have 
been  sucked  out  from  the  rocks  and  precipitated  in  the 
crevice  now  occupied  by  the  mineral  lode.  The  agent 
to  which  our  scientific  authorities  attribute  this  work 
of  transference  is  chiefly  water,  which  percolates 
through  the  densest  rocks,  and  silently  traverses 
their  pores.  This  water,  carrying  with  it  as  a  potent 
solvent  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  has  absorbed  from  the 
air,  is  capable  of  dissolving  almost  anything  ;  and  under 
the  increased  pressure  and  temperature  which  prevail  at 
considerable  depths  the  solvent  capacity  is  doubtless 
greater  than  at  the  surface.  That  such  powrers  are 
possessed  by  heated  water  is  proved  to  demonstration, 
by  the  processes  actually  going  on  at  the  present  time 
in  the  hot  springs  of  Nevada,  where  gold  and  other 
metallic  deposits  are  to  be  seen  in  the  act  of  formation, 
purloined,  doubtless,  from  the  neighbouring  rocks  by 
the  permeating  water. 

Thus  when  man  has  emptied  the  pockets  and  veins 
of  gold  that  have  been  formed  by  the  slow  chemistry  o. 
nature,  he  will  have  to  do  for  himself  what  nature  has 
done  in  favoured  places.  He  will  have  to  glean  from 
the  commonest  rocks  and  from  the  water  of  the  sea 
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the  minute  invisible  particles  of  gold  that  lurk  every¬ 
where.  The  gold  mines  of  the  future  will  be  our  own 
fields  and  rocks  and  gardens  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth.  Already  a  beginning  has  been  made.  The 
richest  goldfields  of  Natal  are  worked  in  a  quartz  con¬ 
glomerate  where  not  a  speck  of  gold  is  to  be  seen,  so  finely 
is  it  disseminated.  And  now,  even  more  recently,  through 
the  discovery  of  the  cyanide  process,  by  which  finely 
distributed  gold  can  be  actually  dissolved  and  re¬ 
precipitated,  mountains  of  ore  and  refuse  which  a  year 
ago  were  worthless  rubbish  heaps  can  to-day  be  profit¬ 
ably  treated  for  the  precious  metal. 

MONEY  MATTERS. 

N  the  Money  Market  nothing  of  any  note  has  occurred 
except  some  fluctuation  in  the  Paris  cheque.  On 
Friday  last  week  the  demand  for  money  in  Paris  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  forthcoming  Russo-Chinese  loan  lowered 
it  to  25f.  20^  c.  On  Tuesday  French  purchases  of  South 
African  shares  advanced  it  up  to  25  f.  22  c.  Later  in 
the  week,  however,  the  Paris  cheque  was  quoted  lower, 
owing  to  preparations  for  the  issue  of  the  Russo-Chinese 
loan,  which  will  probably  take  place  next  Thursday.  For 
the  rest,  money  has  been  plentiful,  and  the  discount 
market  has  been  weak  and  inactive.  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  Stocks  and  Consols  have  been  steady.  Colonial 
Stocks  also  showed  firmness.  The  Bank  rate  remains 
unchanged. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  things  have  been  very  dull, 
except  in  South  African  shares.  The  disposition  to  take 
holidays  after  the  late  hard  work  was  very  general,  and 
full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  Ascot  week.  In  fact 
there  has  been  so  little  business  that  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  during  the  last  week  have  been  chiefly 
engaged  in  shooting  paper  balls  at  persons’  hats  with 
the  object  of  knocking  them  off. 

The  Home  Railway  Market  has  during  the  past  week 
been  neglected  by  investors  and  speculators,  and  con¬ 
sequently  was  quiet,  with  a  tendency  to  weakness,  owing 
to  the  generally  poor  traffics.  The  most  important 
increase  in  receipts  during  the  past  week  are  :  London 
and  South-Western  £4773,  London  and  North-Western 
£2807,  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  £922,  and  Midland 
£915.  There  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large 
•decrease,  in  the  case  of  the  North-Eastern  of  £12,106. 
Great  Western,  too,  have  decreased  £5660,  Great 
Eastern  £1849,  North  Staffordshire  £1493,  and  Great 
Northern  £1306. 

In  spite  of  New  York  buying  and  favourable  reports 
from  business  centres  in  the  United  States  the  American 
Market  has  been  dull.  This  is  partly  due  to  Continental 
realizations  and  partly  to  the  small  amount  of  business 
being  transacted.  Investment  bonds  alone  were  dealt 
in  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Canadian  Pacifies,  after  touching  55 \  yesterday  week, 
declined  slowly  during  the  earlier  part  of  this  week,  and 
were  quoted  on  Thursday  evening  at  54^.  Grand  Trunks 
fell  in  sympathy.  Mexican  Railways  have  been  firm,  but 
little  business  was  done  in  them.  In  South  American 
Railway  stocks  there  is  no  movement  of  importance  to 
record. 

Continental  buying  kept  the  Foreign  Market  firm. 
Mexican  Government  Stocks,  Spanish  Four  Cents,  and 
Italian  Rentes,  amongst  others  have  been  strong  and  in 
good  request  ;  and  there  was  renewed  activity  in  South 
American  bonds,  notably  Brazilian. 

Large  buying  orders  from  Paris  caused  a  renewal  of 
activity  and  firmness  in  the  South  African  Market,  though 
the  operations  were  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  any 
important  advance  in  prices.  Indian  Gold  Mines  were 
steady,  and  there  was  an  upward  tendency  in  the  small- 
priced  shares.  Copper  shares  were  weak.  Silver  has 
been  firm,  at  about  30^.  per  ounce. 

Sir  Edgar  Vincent,  the  chairman  of  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  was  interviewed  last  week  in  Paris,  on  his  way 
faome  from  the  Cape,  by  the  Gaulois.  He  gave  a  most 


glowing  and  optimistic  account  of  the  present  and  future 
prospects  of  South  African  mines.  He  believed  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  gold  output  of  the  Transvaal  during  the 
next  fifty  years  may  reach  £  1 ,000,000,000,  or  £20,000,000 
a  year.  The  result  of  this  has  been  a  partial  renewal  of 
speculation  in  South  African  shares.  Really  it  is  very 
kind  of  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  to  take  such  interest  in  the 
Transvaal  mines;  he  could  scarcely  have  made  more 
enthusiastic  and  rose-coloured  statements  regarding 
them  if  he  had  been  himself  a  holder  or  large  operator  in 
“Kaffirs.” 

NEW  ISSUES. 

The  Kalgurli  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

We  are  tired  of  laughing  at  the  effrontery  of  these 
prospectuses  of  Coolgardie  gold  mines  ;  their  impudence 
is  so  naive,  so  unblushing.  But  it  is  possible  to  have 
too  much  even  of  the  unpremeditated  humours  of  the 
promoter,  and  we  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
regard  his  amusing  efforts  a  little  more  seriously.  Here 
is  a  concern  which  is  stated  to  have  been  formed  to 
acquire  and  work  two  valuable  gold-mining  areas  situate 
some  twenty-five  miles  from  Coolgardie.  The  capital 
of  the  Company  is  £100,000,  of  which,  be  it  noted,  the 
vendors  to  the  Company  are  to  receive  no  less  than 
£80,000.  But  what  are  these  properties  which  the 
prospectus,  with  beautiful  but  vague  simplicity,  describes 
as  “valuable”?  Very  little  information  is  afforded  on 
the  point.  Certain  “reports”  are  embodied  in  the 
prospectus,  but  the  impartiality  of  the  different  persons 
making  them  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  very  grave 
suspicion.  There  is  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  F.R.G.S., 
and  mining  surveyor,  diffidently  introduced  by  the 
prospectus  as  the  “well-known  explorer.”  This 
gentleman,  whose  claims  to  fame  are  quite  unknown 
to  us,  gives  a  highly  eulogistic,  if  totally  inade¬ 
quate,  description  of  the  Kalgurli  Gold  Mines.  But 
Mr.  Lindsay  is  an  interested  advocate ;  he  is  a 
party  to  one  of  the  contracts  relating  to  the  sale 
of  the  property  to  the  Company,  and  we  should 
scarcely  expect  him,  therefore,  to  tell  us  anything  to  its 
disadvantage.  Mr.  W.  H.  C.  Lovely,  who  also  makes 
a  “  report,”  and  appears  to  be  connected  in  a  kind  of 
partnership  with  Mr.  Lindsay,  is  in  precisely  the  same 
position.  Mr.  Lovely  is  described  as  “M.A.  I.M.E.  of 
Coolgardie,”  but  whether  these  initial  letters  have  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  particular  form  of  gold-mining  in  vogue  at 
Coolgardie  or  to  some  institution  having  for  its  object 
the  relief  of  temporarily  disabled  West  Australian  in¬ 
vestors  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Coolgardie  would  appear 
to  be  granting  degrees  of  its  own.  At  any  rate,  Mr. 
Lovely  vies  with  Mr.  Lindsay  in  “strongly  recommend¬ 
ing  the  mine  as  a  sound  and  genuine  investment.”  We 
do  not  doubt  their  ardent  desire  to  dispose  of  it.  But 
do  not  let  us  be  understood  to  suggest  that  the  only 
persons  reporting  upon  this  mine  are  persons  interested 
in  its  disposal,  for  there  is  a  Mr.  Frank  B.  Horwood, 
M.E.,  whose  opinion  in  regard  to  it  as  a  “thoroughly 
genuine  investment”  which  will  “pay  handsome  divi¬ 
dends,”  figures  prominently  in  the  prospectus.  This 
gentleman,  whose  flowery  adjectives  bear  a  singular 
resemblance  to  those  adopted  by  Messrs.  Lindsay  and 
Lovely,  describes  himself  as  “late  manager  for  the 
Mount  Burgess  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  Coolgardie  ”  ;  his 
present  occupation  is  not  stated.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
cast  doubt  upon  a  man’s  hona  fides  simply  because  he 
happened  to  be  without  employment,  but  it  seems  to  us 
that  Companies  of  this  character  should  offer  some  better 
recommendations  than  those  supplied  by  interested 
vendors  and  out-of-work  mining  engineers. 

The  Golden  Dundu,  Limited. 

This  Company,  which  is,  of  course,  a  Westralian  pro¬ 
motion,  is  being  exploited  by  another  recently  formed 
and  somewhatsimilar  concern,  callingitself  the  Murchison 
Goldfields,  Limited.  The  Golden  Dundu,  Limited,  has 
a  capital  of  ,£35,000,  in  shares  of  5.9.  each,  120,000  of 
which  are  now  offered  to  the  public  by  the  promoting 
Company.  We  have  no  liking  for  these  59.  share  Com¬ 
panies,  and  the  prospectus  of  this  one  is  about  as 
indefinite  and  discouraging  a  document  as  any  we  have 
yet  met  with.  It  is  usual  for  subscriptions  for  a  new 
issue  to  be  sent  to  the  Company’s  bankers,  but  this 
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curious  concern  does  not  appear  to  have  any  bankers, 
and  it  would  seem  that  all  the  money  subscribed  is  to  be 
sent  direct  to  the  Murchison  Goldfields,  Limited.  It  is 
possible  that  the  moneys  subscribed  may  be  quite  safe  in 
the  hands  of  that  Company’s  directors,  but  it  is  rather  a 
startling  departure.  Then  again,  the  advertised  pro¬ 
spectus  bears  the  names  of  only  two  directors,  though  it 
is  true  that  another — a  Murchison  Goldfield  director — is 
promised  after  allotment.  Auditors,  too,  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  ;  but  we  presume  that  as  the  directors 
of  the  Murchison  Goldfields,  Limited,  are  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  cash,  they  will  also  be  enabled  to  do  whatever 
auditing  is  considered  necessary.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while  to  dissect  in  detail  the  various  statements  made  in 
such  a  prospectus  as  this,  but  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  usual  highflown  promises  are  indulged  in  about 
extravagant  crushings  and  early  dividends. 

Rio  Tinto  Company,  Limited. 

Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons  are  authorized  to 
invite  subscriptions  for  an  issue  of  ^3,600,000  Four  per 
Cent  First  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Company, 
Limited,  for  the  conversion  and  redemption  of  the  Five 
per  Cent  First,  Second,  and  Third  Mortgage  Bonds.  All 
outstanding  Five  perCents  not  presented  for  conversion 
will  be  paid  off  at  par,  with  accrued  interest,  on  19  July 
next,  and  will  cease  to  bear  interest  from  that  date.  The 
new  bonds  will  be  in  sums  of  £20,  £ioo,  £200,  and 
^500,  with  coupons  payable  quarterly,  and  will  be 
redeemable  by  half-yearly  drawings,  commencing  in 
June,  1896. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CHARLES  AND  MARY  LAMB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  8  June ,  1895. 

SIR, — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  authority 
the  reviewer  of  Mr.  John  Hollingshead’s  “  My  Life¬ 
time  ”  has  for  the  statement  that  Charles  Lamb  was  ever 
an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  “  One  or  more  of  his  [Mr. 
Hollingshead’s]  family,”  writes  your  reviewer,  “was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  these  unhappy  creatures, 
among  whom  were  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  ”  (p.  763). 
That  Mr.  Hollingshead  had  seen  Charles  Lamb  at  the 
asylum  after  one  of  his  melancholy  journeys  thither  with 
his  sister  may  be  possible.  Such  a  possibility  scarcely 
pardons  the  reviewer’s  reference  to  Lamb  as  one  of 
“  these  unhappy  creatures.”  Pardons  him  !  The  man 
ought  to  be  shot. — Yours  truly, 

Vernon  Blackburn. 

[Mr.  Blackburn  can  know  little  of  Charles  Lamb’s 
history  if  he  is  not  aware  that  the  brother  shared,  though 
to  a  less  degree,  the  infirmity  of  his  sister.  Mr.  Black¬ 
burn  asks  for  “authority.”  I  can  give  it  him  from 
Charles  Lamb  himself,  who  wrote  to  Coleridge:  “The 
six  weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  began  this,  your 
humble  servant  spent  very  agreeably  in  a  madhouse  at 
Hoxton.”  It  is  true,  however,  that,  within  Mr.  Hollings¬ 
head’s  memory,  Charles  was  not  likely  to  visit  an  asylum 
in  any  other  capacity  than  as  companion  to  his  beloved 
but  surely  most  unhappy  sister. — The  Reviewer.  | 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  igjune,  1895. 

Sir, — The  following  mention  of  Oliver  Cromwell  may 
interest  your  readers  at  the  present  time.  I  extract  it 
from  Aubrey’s  “  Miscellanies,”  published  1696  : 

“  Nemo  vir  magnus,  sine  aliquo  afflatu  divino,  un- 
quam  fuit.” — Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  lib.  2.  lxvi. 

“  Oliver  Cromwell  had  certainly  this  afflatus.  One  that 
I  know,  that  was  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar,  told  me  that 
Oliver  was  carried  on  with  a  divine  impulse  ;  he  did 
laugh  so  excessively  as  if  he  had  been  drunk  ;  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  spirits.  He  obtained  a  great  victory,  but 


the  action  was  said  to  be  contrary  to  human  prudence- 
The  same  fit  of  laughter  seized  Oliver  Cromwell  just 
before  the  battle  of  Naseby  ;  as  a  kinsman  of  mine,  and 
a  great  favourite  of  his,  Colonel  J.  S.  then  present 
testified.  Cardinal  Mazarin  said  that  he  was  a  lucky 
fool.” 

Does  not  this  seem  to  show  that  Cromwell  was 
apt  to  lose  self-control  when  in  battle,  and  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  a  kind  of  Berserker  fit,  which  may  serve  to 
explain,  if  it  cannot  justify,  some  of  his  deeds  of  cruelty  ? 
— Yours  truly,  G.  S. 

DIES  DOMIN/E. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  $June,  1895. 

Sir, — There  are  many  points  in  relation  to  marriage 
in  which  I  find  myself  in  sympathy  with  “A  Woman  of 
the  Day,”  such  as  in  her  advocacy  of  increased  facilities 
for  divorce.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  with  our  present 
method  of  conducting  divorce  proceedings  in  open  Court 
and  publishing  the  details  in  the  daily  papers,  more  moral 
injury  might  be  inflicted  on  the  minds  of  the  young  than 
would  be  compensated  by  the  relief  given  to  parties 
desiring  divorce.  I  think  that  in  this  respect  we  might 
do  worse  than  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  French  Code.  The 
French  Divorce  law  enacted  under  Napoleon  I.,  and 
shortly  afterwards  repealed,  was  re-enacted  in  an  im¬ 
proved  form  barely  more  than  ten  years  ago.  Even 
this  brief  period  has  sufficed  to  show  that  whatever  its 
drawbacks  and  demerits — and  surely  no  legislature  in 
the  world  can  claim  to  have  arrived  at  perfection  in  this 
particular — its  salient  characteristic  is  decency.  The 
publication  of  a  divorce  trial  in  the  newspapers  is 
punishable  as  a  penal  offence.  The  co-respondent  in  an 
action  grounded  on  adultery,  so  far  from  being  made  a 
party,  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  pleadings  in  any  more 
distinctive  way  than  by  an  initial,  and  the  President  of 
the  Court  possesses  a  discretion  to  grant  a  decree  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  a  public 
trial  if  a  primci  facie  case  is  made  out  from  the  docu¬ 
ments  submitted  to  him,  and  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
publicity  of  a  trial  would  involve  grave  scandal.  Above 
all,  a  wife  may  apply  for  a  divorce  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  a  husband,  the  only  remaining  relic  of  dis¬ 
crimination  between  them  being  the  punishment  of 
imprisonment  which  may  be  inflicted  on  the  wife  but 
not  on  the  husband  guilty  of  adultery,  a  blot  on  the 
Penal  Code  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon  be  re¬ 
moved.  There  is,  furthermore,  what  we  may  call  the 
“  polite  ”  ground  for  divorce  known  as  injures  graves, 
an  exact  definition  of  which  cannot  be  given,  so  many 
allegations  have  in  practice  been  placed  under  this 
category,  but  which,  generally  speaking,  means  a  series 
of  insults  to  the  feelings  or  reputation  of  one  party  by 
the  other.  The  French  Courts  have  been  at  great  pains,, 
perhaps  not  always  successfully,  as  may  be  ima.gined,  to 
exclude  from  this  category  mere  incompatibility  of 
temper.  By  describing  this  ground  for  divorce  as 
“  polite,”  we  mean  that  it  is  the  usage  in  polite  society 
and  amongst  people  of  birth  and  station,  to  proceed 
upon  this  ground  when  they  might  proceed  upon 
grounds  more  emphatic,  and  thereby  to  some  extent 
to  save  their  reputation,  and  more  especially  that  ot 
their  children,  in  the  eyes  of  a  censorious  world.  The 
action  is  furthermore  preluded  by  an  attempted  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  parties,  who  appear  unassisted  by 
counsel  in  the  judge’s  private  room  ;  and  even  if  he  is 
unable  to  reconcile  them  (and  his  efforts  to  this  end  are 
by  no  means  always  either  perfunctory  or  unsuccessful),, 
he  has  a  discretion  to  adjourn  the  commencement  of  the 
action  for  a  period  in  order  to  give  the  parties  the 
opportunity  of  reconciliation  between  themselves.  The 
proceeding  of  the  present  President  of  the  English  Divorce 
Court,  in  preventing  or  mitigating  the  publication  of  the. 
scandalous  details  of  some  of  the  cases  that  come  before 
him,  is  well  known  and  justly  appreciated.  We  should 
many  of  us  be  glad  to  see  him  armed  with  the  fuller 
discretionary  paper  vested  in  French  Judges,  convinced, 
that  were  he  thus  armed  numbers  of  divorce  cases  would 
never  reach  the  blatancy  of  a  public  trial,  but  would  be 
satisfactorily  arranged  within  the  four  walls  of  his 
private  room. — Yours  truly,  A  Man  qf  To-day. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  BARRAS. 

“  The  Memoirs  of  Barras.”  Edited  by  George  Duruy, 
and  translated  by  Charles  E.  Roche.  London: 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

“'"PHIS  venom  I  give  to  the  public,  without  fear  or 
JL  remorse,  for  I  have  affixed  a  warning  label  to  the 
poison.”  These  are  the  words  with  which  the  editor  of 
the  Memoirs  closes  a  long  preface,  written  to  prove  that 
Barras  has  libelled  Bonaparte.  There  are  certainly 
passages  in  these  volumes  which  are  scandalous  and  ill- 
natured,  but  this  does  not  make  them  libellous,  any 
more  than  the  mere  assertion  of  M.  Duruy.  We  should 
have  thought  it  impossible  to  libel  Bonaparte  at  this  time 
of  day  ;  the  public  side  of  his  character  is  too  great,  the 
private  side  too  little,  for  the  tooth  of  calumny.  Those 
who  try  to  detract  from  his  fame  as  a  soldier  “  bite 
granite  ”  ;  while  those  who  fasten  on  his  private  life 
find  that  nearly  everything  has  been  nibbled  away  by 
their  predecessors.  We  prefer  the  ex-Director  as  an 
historian  to  his  editor,  not  only  because  Barras  writes 
of  times  and  men  that  he  knew,  but  because  (a  lawyer’s 
reason)  he  gives  evidence  against  himself ;  for  these 
Memoirs,  intended  as  an  apology,  are  a  condemnation 
of  the  most  successful  actor  in  the  perennially  fascinating 
drama  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  book  is  so 
interesting  and  important  that  it  deserves  a  better 
translation.  No  attempt  is  made  to  render  the  French 
into  idiomatic,  or  even  grammatical,  English.  Vis  a  vis 
de  is  hardly  ever  translateable  as  “  opposite  ”  ;  “  demo- 
crative”  and  “  nobiliary”  are  not  English  words  ;  while 
such  expressions  as  “knew  not  to  honour  the  French 
character,”  “  to  take  vengeance  of,”  “  I  am  no  less 
disposed  than  you  that  we  defend  ourselves,”  are  the 
English  of  Paris  rather  than  of  London.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  this  bad  workmanship  nowadays,  when  there 
are  hundreds  of  Englishmen  fully  competent  for  the 
task.  The  language  into  which  a  book  is  translated 
ought  always  to  be  written  by  a  native  ;  and  if  the 
translator  of  these  Memoirs  is  not  a  Frenchman,  as  we 
imagine  he  is,  his  carelessness  is  such  as  ought  to  dis¬ 
qualify  him  from  translating  the  remaining  two  volumes. 

As  Barras  lived  by  “Liberty,  Equality,  and  Frater¬ 
nity,”  we  were  quite  prepared  to  be  informed  on  the 
first  page  of  these  Memoirs  that  “  the  antiquity  of  the 
Barras  family  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  rocks  of  Pro¬ 
vence.”  The  aristocratic  demagogue  is  a  commonplace 
figure  enough  in  history,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  role,  and 
its  performer  seldom  dies  in  his  bed.  The  extraordinary 
thing  about  the  career  of  Barras  is  that  he  should  have 
died  peacefully  in  Paris  under  Charles  X.  in  1829.  In 
times  when  a  title  was  a  capital  crime,  the  Vicomte  de 
Barras,  for  such  was  his  proper  style,  was  appointed  by 
the  Convention  Commissioner  of  the  Army  of  the 
South.  On  9  Thermidor  he  bearded  the  Terrorists  in 
their  den,  arrested  and  guillotined  Robespierre  and  his 
gang,  broke  up  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and 
was  for  the  hour  the  saviour  of  the  respectable  classes. 
On  13  Vend^miaire  he  suppressed,  with  the  aid 
of  Bonaparte,  the  shopkeepers  and  householders  of 
Paris,  and  became  once  more  the  champion  of  the 
Jacobins.  As  a  Director  he  scandalized  all  men  by  what 
Taine  calls  “  his  train  of  gorged  contractors  and  kept 
women”;  and  on  18  Fructidor  he  once  more  became 
frankly  Terrorist,  drove  his  opponents  out  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  by  bayonets,  arrested  his  colleagues  Carnot 
and  Barthdlemy,  and  made  himself,  with  Rewbel  and 
Larevelli&re,  into  the  triumvirate.  And  yet  this  man 
lived  in  the  Rue  de  Chaillot  to  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
and  spent  his  last  ten  years  in  chatting  with  his  friends 
over  “the  good  time,”  and  the  rascalities  of  Napoleon. 
Clearly  Barras  was  no  ordinary  adventurer  :  what  was 
the  secret  of  his  success?  Barras  succeeded  in  keeping 
his  head  on  his  shoulders,  and  climbing  to  the  highest 
posts,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he  was  physically 
brave,  when  all  around  him  were  arrant  cowards.  He 
began  life  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Pondicherry  regi¬ 
ment,  and  he  never  lost  the  courageous  instincts  of 
an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  When  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  tells 
us :  “  i  never  left  the  house  without  a  sabre  and 


a  brace  of  pistols  ;  I  loudly  announced,  as  did  also 
Merlin  de  Thionville,  that  I  would  slash  off  the  head  of 
any  one  who  ventured  to  arrest  me,  and  then  hold  it 
up  to  the  gaze  of  the  people  so  cruelly  oppressed  by  the 
Committees.”  This  “alarmed  the  Committees,”  and  no 
one  attempted  to  arrest  the  citizen  Barras.  In  the 
second  place,  Barras  succeeded  because  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  rules  of  the  game  he  was  playing. 
Bar&re  was  asked  by  a  friend,  twenty  years  after  the 
event,  what  was  the  policy  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  “  My  dear  sir,”  answered  Bar£re,  “  we  had 
but  one  principle,  our  own  preservation.  We  guillotined 
our  neighbours  in  order  to  prevent  our  neighbours  from 
guillotining  us.”  Barras  knew  this  rule  perfectly,  and 
he  said  to  General  Brune,  just  before  Danton’s  execu¬ 
tion,  “  Guard  Danton  carefully,  for  he  threatened  where 
he  should  have  struck.”  In  Thermidor,  in  Venddmiaire, 
and  in  Fructidor,  Barras  won,  because  he  struck  first. 
Mathieu  Dumas  afterwards  told  Napoleon,  according  to 
Taine,  that  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  took  him 
into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  the  night  before  Fruc¬ 
tidor,  showed  him  his  soldiers  concealed  among  the 
trees,  and  offered  to  kill  Barras  and  Rewbel,  if  only 
Dumas  would  give  him  the  order  and  avow  it  in  the 
tribune  next  day.  “  But,”  said  Dumas,  “  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  do  it.”  “You  were  an  imbecile,” 
observed  Napoleon;  “you  don’t  understand  revolu¬ 
tions.”  Barras  understood  them  thoroughly. 

Barras  was  not  naturally  a  cruel  man  :  he  was  too 
well-bred  and  voluptuous  for  that  ;  in  fact,  he  disliked 
bloodshed,  and  calls  the  Terrorists  “monsters”  and 
“tigers.”  He  probably  began  as  a  Constitutional 
Liberal  in  1789,  and  was  drawn  on  by  his  greed  of 
praise  and  riches  into  using  as  his  instruments  men 
whom  he  loathed  and  despised,  like  Tallien  and  Collot 
d’Herbois.  Though  a  spectator  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Swiss  on  10  August,  he  was  away  from  Paris  during 
the  September  murders,  and  though  he  returned  to  vote 
for  the  death  of  the  king  in  January,  he  hurried  away 
again  to  his  command  at  Toulon  and  escaped  the  horrors 
that  followed  in  the  Temple  and  on  the  scaffold.  Of  his 
regicide  vote  Barras  writes  :  “  I  do  not  pretend  to  justify 
my  conduct,  nor  pretend  that  I  am  called  upon  to  justify, 
in  the  eyes  of  I  know  not  whom,  the  lines  of  action 
imposed  on  me  by  the  times,  and  which  my  conscience 
may  also  have  dictated  to  me.”  His  conscience  tells 
him  that  “if  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  good-hearted, 
right-minded,  of  sound  and,  in  certain  matters,  large 
views,  had  banished  from  his  presence  the  faction  of 
ultramontane  priests  and  courtiers  interested  in  abuses 
.  .  .  he  would  have  governed  France,  powerful,  at 
peace,  and  revered  on  his  throne.” 

Barras  was  present  during  the  siege  of  Toulon  as 
Commissioner,  and  in  his  account  of  the  recapture  of  that 
town  there  appears  the  first  sign  of  his  hatred  of  Bona¬ 
parte.  Barras  declares  that  the  credit  of  this  affair 
belongs  to  General  Dugommier,  and  not  to  the  bumptious- 
young  artillery  major,  whose  fault  it  was  that  the  enemy 
had  been  allowed  to  occupy  the  promontory  of  L’Aiguil- 
lette,  and  who  executed  Dugommier’s  orders  with  a 
slowness  that  rendered  easy  the  evacuation  of  Toulon 
by  the  besieged.  M.  Duruy  expends  what  seems  to  us 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  indignation  and  research  in 
endeavouring  to  refute  this  libel.  Bonaparte’s  reputation 
can  well  bear  the  subtraction  of  the  siege  of  Toulon  : 
besides,  the  truth  would  appear  to  lie  between  the 
Napoleonic  legend  and  the  Barras  libel.  Bonaparte 
produced  a  plan  for  the  taking  of  L’Aiguillette,  which 
old  General  Dugommier  was  clever  enough  to  appro¬ 
priate  and  have  executed.  Seniors  have  a  way  of. 
picking  the  brains  of  their  juniors,  and  taking  all  the 
credit  to  themselves,  not  only  in  war,  but  in  politics,  in 
commerce,  and  in  law. 

On  his  return  to  Paris  from  the  south,  Barras  found 
Robespierre  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  went  with 
Fr^ronto  pay  his  court  to  the  Incorruptible  one,  in  “the 
humble  little  hole  of  a  place,”  over  a  carpenter’s  shop  in 
the  Rue  St.  Honord.  “  Robespierre  was  standing, 
wrapped  in  a  sort  of  chetnise-peignoir ;  he  had  just  left  the 
hands  of  his  hair-dresser,  who  had  finished  combing  and 
powdering  his  hair  ;  he  was  without  the  spectacles  he 
usually  wore  in  public,  and  piercing  through  the  powder 
covering  that  face,  already  so  white  in  its  natural  pallor, 
we  could  see  a  pair  of  eyes  whose  dimness  the  glasses 
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had  till  then  screened  from  us.  .  .  .  He  showed  no 
recognition  of  our  courtesy,  going  by  turns  to  his  toilet 
glass  hanging  to  a  window  looking  out  on  the  courtyard, 
and  to  a  little  mirror  intended  doubtless  as  an  ornament 
to  his  mantelpiece  ;  taking  his  toilet-knife,  he  began 
scraping  off  the  powder,  mindful  of  observing  the  out¬ 
lines  of  his  carefully  dressed  hair ;  then  doffing  his 
peignoir ,  he  flung  it  on  a  chair  close  to  us  in  such  a  way 
as  to  soil  our  clothes,  without  apologizing  to  us  for  his 
action,  and  without  even  appearing  to  notice  our  presence. 
He  washed  himself  in  a  sort  of  washhand-basin  which 
he  held  with  one  hand,  cleaned  his  teeth,  repeatedly  spat 
•on  the  ground  right  at  our  feet,  without  so  much  as 
heeding  us.”  Conversation  under  such  circumstances 
was  difficult,  and  as  Robespierre  answered  never  a  word 
to  their  polite  remarks,  they  left,  noticing  a  bilious  froth 
•oozing  from  his  lips,  “  boding  no  good.” 

The  second  count  in  M.  Duruy’s  indictment  of  libel  re¬ 
fers  to  Bonaparte's  share  in  the  13  Vendiimiaire  and  “  the 
whiff  of  grape-shot.”  We  are  all  familiar  with  Carlyle’s 
picturesque  account  of  the  bronze  artillery  officer,  who 
gives  the  decisive  order  to  fire  on  the  Church  of  Saint 
Roch,  and  this  is  the  orthodox  version.  Barras  points 
•out,  what  is  indisputable,  that  he  was  the  general-in¬ 
chief  on  that  day,  that  Bonaparte  was  his  aide-de-camp, 
who  did  nothing  but  gallop  between  the  Pont-Royal  and 
the  headquarters  ;  that  he,  Barras,  gave  the  word  to  fire, 
and  that  Bonaparte  never  was  in  a  position  throughout 
the  day  to  give  any  order  to  anybody.  Here,  again,  we 
think  that  M.  Duruy  excites  himself  unnecessarily,  for 
Bonaparte’s  fame  does  not  rest  on  blowing  a  few  hundred 
bourgeois  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  As  for  the 
ex-Director’s  remarks  about  Bonaparte’s  family  and  his 
relations  with  Madame  de  Beauharnais,  we  approach 
more  delicate  ground.  That  Bonaparte’s  brothers  and 
sisters  were  vulgar  and  disreputable  adventurers,  who 
sponged  on  everybody,  and  repudiated  all  claims  when 
they  rose  to  power,  we  should  have  thought  was  beyond 
argument  at  this  hour.  Barras  asserts  that  Madame  de 
Beauharnais  was  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  General 
Hoche,  who  renounced  her  in  favour  of  his  groom  ;  that 
this  lady  was  a  perfect  Messalina  in  her  relations  with 
men  ;  and  that  Bonaparte  married  her  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  antecedents,  which  were  notorious  in  the  set 
in  which  he  lived,  because,  having  at  one  time  had  a  liaison 
with  the  Director,  she  might  be  useful  in  getting  him 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy.  He  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  narrate  how  the  betrothed  couple  came  one 
day  to  the  Luxembourg  to  press  their  petition  for  a 
command  upon  the  Director,  and  how  Madame  insisted 
on  withdrawing  with  him  into  his  study,  where  she 
played  the  part  of  Potiphar’s  wife  to  a  Joseph  who 
yielded  to  her  embraces.  On  rejoining  the  general  com¬ 
pany  in  the  saloon,  even  Barras  felt  uncomfortable,  but 
Bonaparte  greeted  his  fiancee  with  enthusiasm,  and 
immediately  began  talking  about  his  command. 
“  There’s  the  man  who  wishes  to  reach  his  goal,” 
remarks  Barras.  Whether  these  blackguardly  boasts 
about  Madame  Beauharnais  are  true  or  false,  we  see 
nothing  inconceivable,  or  indeed  improbable,  in  Bona¬ 
parte's  conduct  in  the  affair,  for  delicacy  was  unknown 
to  his  nature,  and  female  purity  was  a  thing  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  valueless  to  him,  though  at  the  same  time 
we  believe  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  Josephine, 
because  she  had  brains,  and  entered  into  his  schemes. 
The  account  of  the  domestic  squabbles  of  the  Directorate 
is  interesting  and  unimpeachable  history.  The  irrit¬ 
able  cowardice  of  Carnot,  the  ex-member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  who  was  always  in  a  mortal 
terror  of  Anarchists  on  one  side  and  Royalists  on  the 
other,  and  who  ended  by  becoming  a  violent  anti- 
Jacobin,  is  amusing  reading.  But  'the  second  volume 
breaks  off  just  as  Barras  is  preparing,  with  the  aid  of 
Talleyrand  and  Bonaparte,  his  last  blow  at  the  inde¬ 
structible  forces  of  law  and  property  and  order. 

THE  CARVED  STONES  OF  ISLAY. 

“The  Carved  Stones  of  Islay.”  By  Robert  C.  Graham. 

Glasgow  :  Maclehose.  1895. 

SOME  of  us  know  where  Islay  is,  but  to  others  it 
appears  to  be  only  a  place  where  they  make  whisky. 
Small  as  is  the  island,  there  are  two  distilleries  upon  it. 


It  is  not  much  visited  by  tourists,  who  prefer  the  more 
picturesque  scenery  of  Jura  with  its  famous  Paps.  The 
Campbells  of  Islay  are  an  ancient  and  well-known 
family,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  war  and 
politics  in  days  gone  by  ;  but  on  the  whole,  compared 
with  its  neighbours,  or  with  the  more  distant  Rathlin 
and  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  or  with  Staffa  and  Iona, 
Islay  is  certainly  uninteresting.  Mr.  Graham,  in  the 
beautiful  volume  before  us,  makes  a  manful  effort,  and 
with  a  measure  of  success,  to  offer  the  tourist  some 
object  for  a  visit  to  Islay.  He  gives  us  a  list  of  twenty- 
three  inscribed  stones,  of  which  he  has  engraved  views 
of  sixteen,  and  tells  us,  moreover,  the  history  of  the 
place,  adding  notes  upon  the  ancient  churches  and 
cemeteries  in  which  the  carved  stones  have  been  found. 
These  carvings  are  sometimes  very  beautiful,  and  the 
tracery  nearly  always  contains  a  sword,  for  Islay  was 
the  battlefield  of  the  Western  Isles.  Others,  again,  are 
crosses  such  as  are  seen  at  Clonmacnoise  in  Ireland.  A 
few  represent  figures  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  as  the  effigies  in  the  Temple  Church.  But  the 
beautiful  interlaced  patterns  continued  to  be  copied  by 
carvers  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  occur 
in  stones  of  the  seventeenth  and  even  the  eighteenth 
centuries.  A  majority  of  the  plates  represent  very 
ancient  stones,  and  Mr.  Graham  appends  as  full  a 
narrative  as  possible.  The  people  of  the  Western  High¬ 
lands  must  certainly  have  been  from  the  ninth  century  to 
the  fourteenth  the  most  quarrelsome  race  on  earth.  At 
first  they  were  subject  to  the  periodical  raids  of  the 
Vikings,  until,  at  length,  a  regular  kingdom  was  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  Hebrides,  and  the  sway  of  a  long  line 
of  monarchs  occasionally  extended  southward  into 
Ireland.  In  1095,  Godred  of  the  White  Hand  died  in 
Islay.  He  had  been  King  of  Dublin  and  of  Man  as  well 
as  of  the  Hebrides,  but  was  defeated  and  deposed  by 
Sigurd,  the  heir  of  Norway.  When  Sigurd  succeeded  to 
Norway,  he  gave  the  Western  Isles  to  Godred’s  son, 
and  from  him  the  extant  “Lords  of  the  Isles”  are 
descended.  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland  was  anxious  to 
add  this  Norse  kingdom  to  his  dominions,  and  his 
successor,  Alexander  III.,  drove  Angus  Macdonald  to 
such  extremities  that  he  appealed  to  Hacon  IV.  of 
Norway.  Hacon  came  with  a  mighty  fleet  and  anchored 
in  the  Sound  of  Islay.  The  famous  battle  of  Largs 
ensued,  and  then,  as  Mr.  Graham  tells  us,  “the  great 
‘  Christsuden,’  shorn  of  her  golden  dragon,  bore  the 
king  northward,  with  the  Norwegian  galleys  in  her 
wake,  to  return  no  more.”  From  that  date,  1263,  Islay 
has  been  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 

Her  troubles,  however,  were  only  beginning.  The 
Macdonalds  wanted  to  assert  their  former  rights,  and 
the  McLeans  of  Mull  opposed  them.  The  condition  of 
the  unhappy  people  may  be  imagined.  All  men  who 
could  carry  one  of  the  great  swords  depicted  on  the 
monuments  followed  their  chief  to  the  battle.  The 
women  and  children  tilled  the  fields.  If  the  McLeans 
were  victorious  the  men  were  massacred  and  the  women 
were  carried  off  to  till  the  fields  of  Loch  Buie  in  Mull. 
When  the  Macdonalds  were  victorious  the  result  was 
much  the  same,  massacre  and  rapine  being  always  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  John  Mac¬ 
donald,  or  John  of  Islay,  uncle  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
was  killed  by  an  official  of  the  King.  John’s  son  de¬ 
feated  the  King’s  troops,  and  ruled  Islay  from  his  castle 
of  Dunyveg.  Mr.  Graham  draws  a  striking  picture  of 
Islay  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century:  “The  oar- 
strokes  of  war  vessels  were  borne  in  from  loch  and  bay, 
to  mingle  with  the  never-ceasing  sound  of  the  ship¬ 
builder’s  hammer  and  the  ring  of  the  anvil,  where  sharper 
instruments  than  ploughshares  were  forged.”  The  local 
forts,  Dunyveg  and  Finlaggan,  had  their  garrisons. 
Churches  that  are  now  in  ruins  were  then  watched  and 
tended.  “  Strange  pageants  of  armed  chiefs  and  long- 
robed  ecclesiastics  passed  along  roads  which  are  silent 
and  deserted  now.”  Mr.  Graham  tries  to  repeople  these 
solitudes.  He  stands  on  a  summer  day  by  the  church 
door,  and  smells  the  faint  breath  of  the  incense.  Within 
he  sees  “  one  who,  chisel  in  hand,  bends  over  a  long 
grey  stone,  and  a  device  of  tendrils,  leaves,  and  buds, 
winding  round  a  central  sword  or  cross,  grows  to  his 
touch.” 

At  Kilnave  Mr.  Graham  found  a  beautiful  but  broken 
cross.  It  probably  commemorated  the  culminating  fight 
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between  the  McLeans  and  the  Macdonalds.  It  was  in 
icq8.  McLean  landed  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
Macdonald,  who  had  only  eleven  hundred,  retreated, 
but  being-  joined  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  more,  stood 
his  ground  beside  Loch  Druinard.  McLean  had  con¬ 
sulted  a  witch  who  told  him  not  to  fight  on  Thursday, 
but  the  weather  forced  him  to  land. .  She  gave  him 
several  other  cautions,  among  them  being  an  injunction 
not  to  fight  near  Loch  Druinard.  He  was  slam  with 
two  hundred  and  eighty  of  his  men,  and  the  rest,  taking 
refuge  in  the  church  of  Kilnave,  were  destroyed  by  the 
Macdonalds  at  their  leisure,  the  church  being  burnt  over 
their  heads.  After  this  fight  and  massacre  the  King 
made  over  Islay  to  the  Campbells,  who  soon  reduced  it. 
The  last  stronghold  of  the  Macdonalds,  on  an  island  in 
Loch  Gorm,  was  taken  by. Campbell  of  Calder  in  1615  ; 
and  after  so  many  centuries  of  constant  warfare  Islay 

was  at  length  at  peace.  _  . 

Mr.  Graham  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  book 
attractive.  The  illustrations  are.well  selected  and  well 
“processed.”  The  information  is  full,  well  arranged, 
and  graphically  given.  There  is  an  excellent  index.  In 
short,  if  this  book  had  been  issued  in  pocket  form,  it 
would  have  become  the  best  possible  guide  to  a  visitor. 
The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  mingled  purely  antiquarian  lore  with  what 
is  interesting  historically  or  picturesquely.  In  a  modest 
preface  he  explains  that  while  he  has  confined  himself 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  carved  stones  and  to  the 
churches  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  he  has  been 
tempted  from  time  to  time  to  refer  to  other  antiquities. 
These  excursions  are  among  the  best  things  in  a  good 
book. 

MR.  MALLOCK  ON  SUPERSTITION. 

“Studies  of  Contemporary  Superstition.”  By  W.  H. 

Mallock.  London  :  Ward  &  Downey.  1895. 

MR.  MALLOCK  has  taken  greatly  to  heart  what  he 
calls  the  destructive  operations  of  science.  One 
cannot  but  understand  that  he  has  conceived  a  severe 
hostility  to  them,  and  although  he  moderates  his 
antagonism  and  writes  as  coldly  and  dispassionately  as 
a  philosopher  should,  we  are  conscious  of  burning  fires 
of  anger  and  contempt  and  dislike  underneath.  In 
fact  he  is  at  small  pains  to  disguise  his  contempt.  It  is 
true  that  he  makes  no  direct  attack  upon  the  dogmas 
of  science.  If  he  loathes  these  also,  he  takes  care  to 
conceal  his  feelings.  Indeed  he  expressly  and  magnani¬ 
mously  says  that  he  accepts  them  ;  merely  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  we  are  to  understand.  He  has  so  much  in 
hand  himself  that  he  can  afford  to  be  generous,  and  yield 
a  whole  series  of  positions.  Very  well,  says  Mr.  Mallock 
in  effect,  let  us  suppose  all  these  things  are  true,  and 
that  Christianity  and  religion  generally  are  inconsistent 
with  modern  knowledge.  Come,  let  us  apply  your  own 
rules  and  laws  in  turn  to  the  fabrics  you  would  rear  in 
their  place.  It  is  a  gallant  enterprise,  undertaken  with  a 
fierce  delight  in  battle  and  a  calm  assurance  of  victory. 
What  happens  we  give  in  Mr.  Mallock’s  own  words  : 
“  The  new  [beliefs]  are  shown  in  their  main  features  to 
be  even  less  scientific  than  the  old — to  be  vague, ,  more 
inaccurate,  more  completely  at  war  with  all  objective 
evidence,  and,  because  their  relationship  to  such  evi¬ 
dence  is  no  doubt  nearer  and  more  direct,  to  be  not  only 
unscientific  but  ridiculous.”  It  is  a  fierce  indictment,  but 
we  must  confess  that  Mr.  Mallock  makes  out  a  very 
strong  case.  He  rolls  his  enemies  in  the  dust  with  an 
amazing  zest  and  a  stout  pair  of  arms.  He  himself 
offers  nothing  in  exchange.  If  the  “  Optimists  would 
get  rid  of  revealed  religions,  Mr.  Mallock  will  banish 
natural  religions  after  them.  It  is  either  Christianity  or 
nothing ;  not  an  illogical  position,  only  Mr.  Mallock 
would  have  been  wiser  to  set  forth  his  faith  in  so  many 
words.  In  the  course  of  this  ardent  and  ingenious 
assault  upon  the  vagaries  of  science,  Mr.  Mallock 
destroys  many  innocent  and  humble  beliefs.  I1  or  one 
thing  the  word  Progress  is  a  red  rag  to  him.  He  will 
not  believe  that  we  have  in  reality  advanced  a  single 
point  over  our  ancestors,  and  yet  we  suppose  that  we 
have.  The  strenuousness  of  his  war  upon  the  pseudo¬ 
religious  faiths  of  the  day  would,  we  think,  have  lost 
nothing  had  he  been  more  generous  upon  the  way.  But 


after  all  it  is  hard  not  to  treat  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  as 
he  deserves.  Mr.  Mallock  found  it  so  hard  that  he  gave 
up  the  attempt,  and  approached  his  antagonist  .with  a 
pitchfork.  The  unfortunate  prophet  of  Positivism  is 
tossed  about  in  flashing  arcs  and  impaled  a  dozen  times 
over.  Wherever  “optimism”  shelters  itself  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lock  makes  a  sally  and  emerges  with  a  red-tipped 
weapon.  He  has  a  perfect  frenzy  for  other  people’s 
blood.  It  is  a  bold  man  in  these  days  who  will  run 
atilt  at  Mr.  Huxley,  probably  the  finest  controversialist 
of  our  day.  But  Mr.  Mallock  has  no  scruples,  any 
more  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  He  has  “  a  word 
with  Professor  Huxley”  in  the  most  thrasonic  vein. 
The  quarrel  is  upon  the  sense  of  duty.  “Agnos¬ 
ticism,”  says  Mr.  Mallock,  “  is  cowardly,  not  because 
it  does  not  dare  to  affirm  the  authority  of  Christ,, 
but  because  it  does  not  dare  to  deny  the  meaning 
and  reality  of  duty.”  We  do  not  remember  a  more 
ingenious  point  made  against  the  agnostic  position. 
The  Agnostics  rely  upon  the  sense  of  duty  to  achieve 
the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  race.  Mr.  Huxley  knows 
of  no  study  “so  unutterably  saddening  as  that  of  the 
evolution  of  humanity.”  Yet  he  believes  that  with  the 
help  of  his  ideal  of  duty  we  shall  attain  our  crown  of 
perfection.  Here  is  Mr.  Mallock’s  opportunity,  which 
he  seizes  with  avidity.  The  sense  of  duty  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  religious  sense.  We  owe  it,  in  its  present 
form,  to  Christianity.  Therefore  Mr.  Huxley  is  taking 
a  mean  advantage  of  the  faith  he  would  destroy  in 
calmly  appropriating  its  particular  and  individual 
essence.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  Mr.  Huxley  to 
retort  that  the  sense  of  duty  is  not  peculiar  to  Christianity, 
that  it  exists  in  other  religions,  if  in  inferior  forms.  He 
might  even  go  so  far  as  to  claim  it  for  a  general  heritage 
of  human  nature.  But  to  that  Mr.  Mallock  would  naturally 
rejoin,  that  wherever  it  existed  and  in  whatever  form, 
it  was  evolvedfrom  a  religious  belief.  Infact  the  argument 
is  capable  of  indefinite  extension,  and  his  essay,  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  is,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  problem.  For  it 
would  be  in  Mr.  Huxley’s  right  to  claim  all  religious 
beliefs  as  natural  products  of  evolution.  “  Conscience,’ 
these  extremists  would  say,  “  is  compact  of  infinite  ex¬ 
periences  ;  it  is  the  confluence  of  all  the  ethical  sensations 
of  parentage.”  Nay,  there  is  a  school  of  thought  that 
would  go  even  further  and  send  duty  right-about-face, 
bragging  that  the  human  race  could  march  somehow 
along  the  line  of  evolution  without  artificial  props  and 
stays.  These  Mr.  Mallock  does  not  consider,  but  it 
would  have  been  interesting  to  see  how  he  would  have 
met  such  wild  enthusiasm. 

It  is  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  superstitions  ot 
Socialism  that  Mr.  Mallock  is  at  his  best.  Here,  again, 
he  singles  out  Mr.  Harrison.  He  cannot  keep  away 
from  this  gentle  revolutionist,  who  is  certainly  rather  a 
tempting  subject.  But  the  ablest  of  the  essays  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  demolishing  the  fabric  so  carefully  built  up  by 
the  Fabians.  Here  we  are  unable  to  trace  any  kind  of 
indignation  in  Mr.  Mallock.  He  argues  quite  impas¬ 
sively,  and  all  the  more  effectively  for  that.  A  Fabian 
is  fair  game  at  any  time,  but  he  has  rarely  been  used  at 
once  so  kindly  and  so  rigorously  as  by  Mr.  Mallock. 
It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  in  this  contest  Mr.  Mallock 
is  fighting  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
disfavour  of  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  the  severest  blow  the 
Socialists  have  ever  experienced.  But  in  these  days, 
when  they  raise  so  brave  a  head  not  only  in  imperial 
but  in  municipal  politics,  there  cannot  be  too  many 
blackthorns  about.  Mr.  Mallock  hits  a  head  whenever 
he  sees  it.  The  main  thesis  of  Socialism  is  that  the 
wage-earners  or  producers  are  cheated  of  their  proper 
reward.  The  men  who  toil  with  their  hands  make 
money  for  the  idle  classes.  We  would  think  that  the 
statement  was  sufficiently  fatuous  to  pass  in  silence  ; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  use  it  with  such  contempt  in 
view  of  the  gathering  strength  of  the  socialistic  move¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  every  boy  at  school  knows,  or  ought 
to  know,  that  Capital  does  more  for  the  production  of 
wealth  than  does  Labour.  Mr.  Mallock  prefers  to  speak 
of  Ability.  It  matters  very  little.  Capital  represents  the 
realized  labour  of  previous  generations.  Why  should 
it  be  denied  its  proper  share?  Mr.  Mallock’s  calcula¬ 
tion  is  that  ability  produces  quite  two-thirds  of  the 
present  national  income.  That  is  probably  within  rather 
than  beyond  the  mark.  And  when  once  this  fact  is 
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recognized,  as  he  well  says,  the  bottom  is  out  of 
“scientific”  Socialism.  Unhappily  the  recognition  is 
coming  very  slowly. 

THE  ROYAL  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

’“The  Royal  Natural  History.”  Edited  by  Richard 
Lydekker.  Vol.  III.  London  :  Warne  &  Co. 

1 894-95. 

HE  third  volume  of  “The  Royal  Natural  History” 
begins  with  whales.  These,  as  Aristotle  knew  but 
the  world  forgot  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  not  fishes  but 
true  mammals,  warm-blooded,  air-breathing  creatures, 
that  suckle  their  young  and  show  complete  anatomical 
affinity  with  quadrupeds.  The  remains  of  a  hairy  cover¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  existing  whales  and  the  characters  of 
the  teeth  in  the  earliest  known  forms  are  striking  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  origin  of  whales  from  some  kind  of  land 
animal,  although  zoologists,  and  Mr.  Lydekker  among 
them,  hesitate  to  decide  whether  carnivorous  or  hoofed 
mammals  were  their  progenitors.  The  whales  now 
found  in  fresh  water  resemble  land  animals  more  closely 
than  the  marine  forms,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  ancestral  whale,  before  it  was  a 
whale,  was  a  river-haunting  animal  like  the  modern 
hippopotamus,  living  an  amphibious  life.  Mr.  Lydekker 
points  out  that  whales  are  the  largest  animals  now  living 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
within  geological  times  almost  all  the  great  groups  of 
vertebrates  have  in  turn  produced  a  race  of  giants.  In 
carboniferous  times  gigantic  newt-like  creatures  lived 
in  the  coal-producing  swamps.  Later  on,  reptiles 
attained  a  colossal  size,  Atlantosaurus  having  been  even 
larger  than  the  largest  existing  whales.  At  a  compara¬ 
tively  recent  period  there  were  giant  birds  in  the  islands 
of  the  southern  seas,  the  memory  of  which  survives  in 
the  Arabian  traditions  of  the  roc.  In  the  present  geo¬ 
logical  period  it  is  among  mammals,  the  highest  group 
of  vertebrates,  that  the  largest  animals  are  to  be  found. 

The  Edentates  are  a  group  of  which  Mr.  Lydekker  has 
special  knowledge,  as  he  has  been  recently  in  South 
America  studying  the  marvellous  series  of  fossil  sloths 
and  armadillos  in  the  museum  at  Buenos  Ayres.  He  is, 
however,  unable  to  assign  to  them  any  definite  place 
among  other  mammals.  They  seem  to  have  come  from 
a  separate  and  primitive  stock  of  the  mammals,  and  to 
have  pursued  a  path  diverging  from  that  taken  by  other 
quadrupeds.  Their  modern  distribution  is  peculiar. 
The  sloths,  ant-eaters,  and  armadillos  are  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  New  World.  The  Cape  aard-vark  and  the 
Indian  and  African  pangolins  Mr.  Lydekker  regards  as 
possibly  not  more  closely  connected  with  the  American 
Edentates  than  with  other  mammals,  and  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  set  of  Old-World  remnants  of  primeval  mammals. 
Apart  from  their  peculiar  origin,  the  Edentates  are  among 
the  strangest  of  the  living  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  and 
the  excellent  figures  give  a  faithful  representation  of 
their  grotesque  forms.  Unfortunately,  comparatively 
little  is  known  of  their  modes  of  life  and  habits,  and  Mr. 
Lydekker  is  unable  to  enliven  his  pages  with  the  anec¬ 
dotal  matter  that  appeared  in  the  preceding  volumes  of 
his  work.  They  are  all  shy  and  small-brained  animals, 
most  of  them  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  dwelling  in 
the  silent  recesses  of  tropical  forests. 

If  the  Edentates  are  strange,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the 
Monotremes  or  egg-laying  mammals  ?  They  are  true 
mammals  built  upon  the  general  mammalian  plan,  and 
nourish  their  young  by  a  milky  secretion.  But  they  lay 
eggs  like  birds  and  reptiles  ;  like  them  they  have  a  single 
excretory  aperture ;  the  bones  of  theshoulder  are  attached 
to  the  breast-bone  by  bony  struts  like  those  found  in 
birds  and  reptiles,  but  in  no  other  mammals.  Their 
temperature  is  said  to  be  intermediate  between  that  of 
hot-blooded  mammals  and  birds  and  cold-blooded  rep¬ 
tiles.  Mr.  Lydekker  is  wisely  silent  as  to  their  origin, 
being  content  to  point  out  that  in  early  geological  times 
there  was  a  large  group  of  these  primitive  creatures,  of 
which  only  two  members  have  survived,  and  that  they 
resemble  reptiles  more  closely  than  birds.  The  two 
existing  Monotremes,  the  duck-bill  and  the  spiny  echidna, 
live  in  the  Australian  province  of  the  world,  that  home 
of  primitive  types.  The  duck-bill  inhabits  the  fresh¬ 
water  streams  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania,  making 


burrows,  the  apertures  of  which  are  under  water.  The 
burrows  may  run  fifty  feet  from  their  openings,  and  end 
in  a  wide  chamber  lined  with  grass.  The  natives  dig 
down  till  they  reach  the  terminal  chambers,  and  capture 
the  unresisting  animals.  The  echidnas  have  a  wider 
range,  being  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  They 
are  land  animals,  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  they  live 
almost  entirely  upon  ants. 

The  second  half  of  this  volume  deals  with  birds.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  although  birds  have  been  studied 
almost  more  than  any  other  group  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  no  two  zoologists  are  agreed  as  to  their  classifica¬ 
tion.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the 
immense  number  of  existing  forms  of  birds,  and  of  the 
close  similarity  in  the  structure  of  all  of  them.  The  eagle, 
the  pelican,  and  the  sparrow,  to  take  three  dissimilar 
types,  resemble  each  other  in  the  details  of  their  struc¬ 
ture  much  more  closely  than  the  duck-bill  andtheechidna, 
or  than  the  dragon-fly  and  the  blue-bottle.  Mr.  Lydekker 
serves  his  readers  well  by  refraining  from  subtleties  of 
classification,  and  accepting  a  convenient  index  to  the 
group  based  upon  that  drawn  up  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Zoological  Society.  After  a  preliminary  account  of  the 
organization  of  birds  generally,  he  begins  with  the 
Passeres,  or  perching  birds,  and  a  description  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  large  group  occupies  the  greater  part  of  his 
space.  We  have  no  fault  to  find  either  with  his  figures  or 
his  descriptions.  Lovers  of  natural  history  may  well  be 
content  with  both. 

TWO  FRENCH  NOVELS. 

“  L’Armature.”  By  Paul  Hervieu.  Paris  :  Alphonse 
Lemerre.  1895. 

“  La  Dame  en  Gris.”  By  Georges  Ohnet.  Paris:  Paul 
Ollendorff.  1895. 

HE  author  of  “L’Armature”  makes  as  it  were  a 
ground  plan  for  his  story.  Not  that  he  goes  on  to 
build  with  that  completeness  and  ingenuity  against 
which  a  wearied  literature  is  just  now  reacting  with  the 
intemperance  of  reaction.  His  ground  plan  is  that  and 
no  more.  It  shows  lateral  relations  only.  In  the  centre 
is  the  millionaire,  master  of  the  motives  of  three  mar¬ 
riages,  and  implacable  tyrant  over  the  evil  fortunes  of  a 
fourth  intdrieur.  Each  of  the  four  has  a  division  to 
itself  and  a  story.  Three  squalid  marriages  his  ruling 
and  controlling  millions  have  made,  and  one — a  mar¬ 
riage  of  tenderness,  passion,  and  disaster — they  undo. 
One  by  one  these  homes — of  his  son,  of  his  two  daughters, 
and  of  the  piteouswoman  he  pursues  and  overcomes— are 
laid  bare,  or  rather  laid  waste,  by  a  most  destructive 
method  of  story-telling.  M.  Hervieu,  with  a  masterly 
hand,  unbuilds  the  histories  of  these  hungry  children  of 
the  master  of  finance,  ravels  the  knitted  sleeves  of  their 
worldly  care,  scatters  where  the  older  art  of  fiction 
would  have  gathered,  and  lets  the  fragments  fly.  Two 
tragedies  are  enacted  in  these  dependencies  of  the  great 
Hotel  Saffre.  One  of  them  passes  on  the  scene  of  the 
well-bred  conscience  of  Catherine  Saffre,  married  to  the 
son  of  the  house,  the  industrious  candidate  for  the 
Institute  in  search  of  a  specialite  so  unimportant  that  it 
shall  intrude  on  the  industries  of  no  other  specialist — a 
supernumerary,  in  a  word.  Catherine,  married  out  of  a 
good  family  to  the  Saffre  finance  in  this  paltry  form,  has 
her  story,  such  as  it  is  ;  and  it  leaves  her  mistress  of  the 
only  honour  in  the  book,  but  with  the  decorum  of  illusion 
gone.  Upon  the  other  tragedy — that  of  Jacques  and 
Giselle  d’Exireuil — M.  Hervieuhas  spent  his  utmostforce, 
which  is  not  contemptible.  It  is  not  a  story  to  leave 
a  reader  indifferent.  Yet  Giselle,  whose  poor  clamours 
of  self-defence  are  kept  back  by  the  wifely  love  against 
which  she  is  mortally  offending,  for  her  Tarquin  has  her 
husband’s  fortunes  in  his  hand  ;  Giselle,  who  confesses  to 
her  husband,  and — delivered  of  her  intolerable  secret, 
as  by  the  birth  of  a  monster — is  free  at  last  from  the 
intimate  thrills  of  its  hidden  presence  ;  Giselle,  spent 
with  weeping,  afraid  to  say  she  is  thirsty,  put  to  bed 
broken  by  her  despair ;  this  pliant  Giselle,  loyal  in 
heart,  is,  after  all,  but  suffering  for  a  small  passion 
— the  habit  of  dress,  of  parties,  and  of  a  carriage. 

Another  mdnage  dependent  on  the  millions  of  the 
Baron  Saffre — that  of  his  daughter  Juliette — provides 
the  comedy  of  the  book,  or  rather  the  farce,  which  is 
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little  less  than  obscene.  It  is  less  than  humorous  where 
Juliette  is  derided  by  the  man  with  the  eyeglass,  who 
watches  the  other  persons  through  their  manifold 
ignominies,  but  brilliantly  comic  in  the  last  irresistible 
scene  of  the  flight  of  Juliette’s  prudent  husband  from 
the  Princess  who  hunts  him  for  the  love  of  his  wife  s 
money — hunts  him,  mounted,  into  the  depths  of  a  wood, 
but  loses  him  when  success  seemed  secure.  After  this 
sketch  of  the  story,  it  is  worth  while  adding  that 
M.  Hervieu’s  work  is  not  “  pornographic.”  It  is  not  so 
even  in  the  compartment  of  the  book  allotted  to  the 
other  daughter,  Marie  Blanche,  Comtesse  de  Grom- 
melain.  An  English  writer,  treating  such  a  woman  and 
such  a  story,  would  not  dare  for  his  life  to  express  any 
natural  sense  of  the  evil  of  her  state  of  corruption  ;  he 
would  be  afraid  of  the  reproach  of  Philistinism,  not  yet 
grown  vulgar  enough  and  tedious  enough  to  be  a 
tolerable  accusation,  as  it  is  now  soon  to  grow  ;  for  if 
the  art  of  the  painter  is  on  the  town,  the  art  of^  the 
writer — assuming,  after  the  manner  of  the  Yellow  Book , 
that  licence  is  art — is  on  the  suburbs.  The  British  author 
dare  not  reprove  a  Marie  Blanche,  and  thus  cannot  present 
her  as  she  is,  because  she  is  the  very  reproof  and  shame 
of  her  world.  Her  high  elation  of  vanity  grows  so 
joyous  as  to  become  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  unpublished 
when  she  knows  herself  the  mistress  of  the  bridegroom 
of  the  most  brilliant  marriage  of  the  year.  Why  can 
the  world  not  know,  why  must  it  only  guess,  how  near 
she  stands  to  the  great  wedding  ?  \Vhat  is  the  toilette 
that  will  most  appropriately  become  the  modest  and 
tacit  glories  of  her  position  ?  When  the  day  of  the 
Hagrant  delit  comes,  to  threaten  her  happiness  and  her 
invitations,  the  accidental  occasion  of  her  disgrace  is  a 
mere  Lionel,  hardly  a  serious  subject  of  dispute  between 
grown-up  people,  and  on  him  she  wastes  no  words 
Off  with  him,  ouste /” — while  she  devotes  her  foul  wits 
to  vengeance  upon  her  husband.  Inconspicuous,  quiet, 
devoted  to  the  care  of  her  own  dear  health,  the  one  per¬ 
sistent  and  permanent  person  in  the  book  is  the  admir¬ 
ably  conceived  Baronne  Saffre,  the  gentle  and  methodical 
queen  of  all  egoism,  who  is  left  mistress  of  whatever  is 
saved  when  the  great  Saffre  is  tied  into  a  chair,  raving 
mad,  with  his  affairs  undone,  the  monstrous  and  impiti- 
able  Lear  of  high  finance.  M.  Hervieu  has  some 
exceedingly  happy  incidents,  as  at  the  outset  with  the 
great  party  at  the  Hotel  Saffre.  The  baronne  is  too  ill 
to  appear  ;  the  baron  receives  his  guests,  who  succeed 
each  other  so  quickly  that  his  smiles  and  his  replies 
constantly  repeated,  “Oh  ce  n’est  rien  !  Une  indisposi¬ 
tion —  seulement  bien  malencontreuse,”  are  apt  to  fall 
between  the  guests,  behind  the  backs  of  the  last  in¬ 
quirers,  and  before  the  questions  of  the  next.  Again, 
the  abject  Brdhand  pushes  on  his  ambitious  projects  too 
quickly,  in  disregard  of  the  advice  of  the  man  with  the 
eyeglass,  and  presents  himself  too  soon  for  the  Raflye 
Club,  and  invites  too  brilliant  a  friend,  who  does  not 
come,  and  adorns  himself  with  the  expectation  that  he 
may  come,  and  finally  with  his  absence — “  se  pare  de  son 
absence.” 

The  common  is  at  least  inconspicuous  ;  and  yet  you 
would,  at  any  time  and  anywhere,  pause  a  moment  on 
encountering  the  manner  of  M.  Georges  Ohnet,  it  only 
to  remark  that  it  is  ordinary.  This  is  hardly  logical  ; 
and  perhaps,  in  truth,  it  is  not  the  commonness  so  much 
as  the  finish,  the  cheerful  gesture,  that  you  recognize. 
These  give  to  insignificance  an  importunate  and  futile 
individuality.  M.  Ohnet,  in  “  La  Dame  en  Gris,’  is 
invincibly  ordinary,  and  as  invincibly  modern,  advanced, 
and  articulate.  He  never  wants  a  word,  and  the  word 
be  gets  is— in  a  way — the  right  one.  He  writes  res- 
souvetiir,  and  therefore  is  behind  no  man  in  his  French. 
Hegoesneverthird  class,  but  always,  always  second  class. 
He  is  up  to  date  and  tiresome.  He  has,  in  fact,  vivacity, 
and  his  vivacity  is  as  tedious  as  a  woman’s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY. 

<(A  History  of  Slavery  and  Serfdom.”  By  John  Kells 
Ingram,  LL.D.  London  :  A.  and  C.  Black.  1895. 

IT  was  a  bold  attempt  on  Dr.  Ingram’s  part  to  write 
a  history  of  both  slavery  and  serfdom  in  a  large 
type  volume  of  less  than  three  hundred  small  pages  ! 
Failure  was  of  course  inevitable;  but  we  cannot  say  that 


Dr.  Ingram’s  failure  is  so  brilliant  that  it  raises  our 
sympathy  and  disarms  our  criticism.  Dr.  Ingram  is  a 
follower  of  Comte,  but  no  Positivist  has  hitherto  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attaining  a  real  grasp  of  the  theory  of  social 
evolution.  To  achieve  this  would  be  to  pass  from  the 
Positivist  to  the  scientific  standpoint,  and  thence  Comte  s 
doctrines  appear  neither  luminous  nor  philosophical. 
To  write  a  history  of  slavery,  we  must  start  with  the 
history  of  one  people  and  trace  it  from  barbarism 
through  civilization  to  decay.  It  we  note  in  this 
people  the  origin,  growth,  offshoots,  and  final  develop¬ 
ment  of  slavery,  we  shall  have  a  skeleton  tor  our  history. 
Comparative  study  of  slavery  among  other  nations  will 
then  lead  us  to  see  what  features  and  what  sequence  of 
changes  are  common  to  all  slave-holding  communities 

_ what  are  characteristic  of  race,  climate,  and  mode  of 

life.  The  skeleton  can  only  be  obtained  from  the  study 
of  an  individual  people  ;  the  flesh  and  blood  from  com¬ 
parative  investigations.  Thus  only  could  a  history  of 
slavery  be  written  from  the  standpoint  of  science.  .  The 
evolution  of  slavery  does  not  run  parallel  with  the  history 
of  our  planet.  It  ran  its  complete  course  in  Egypt,  in 
Greece,  in  Rome.  Dr.  Ingram  practically  tells  us  what 
highly  developed  slavery  was  in  Greece,  what  it  was  in 
Rome,  and,  in  an  appendix,  what  it  was  in  Egypt  and  a 
few  other  countries.  This  is  not  the  history  of  slavery 
as  an  institution,  but  a  collection  ol  facts  useful  for  refer- 
ence  in  an  encyclopaedia,  or  if  given  in  a  far  more  com¬ 
plete  manner  than  Dr.  Ingram  has  attempted,  it  might  be 
material  upon  which  a  history  of  slavery  could  be  based. 

The  early  origins  of  slavery  are  hardly  dealt  with  at 
all  by  Dr.  Ingram.  We  do  not  remember  a  single  reference 
to  anthropological  investigations  of  any  kind  ;  we  find 
ourselves  launched  almost  at  once  into  the  account  o  a 
Greek  institution  of  a  highly  developed  character. 
Much  the  same  must  be  said,  only  still  more  emphatically, 
with  regard  to  the  account  of  serfdom  in  this  volume. 
The  origin  of  serfdom  and  its  relations  to  a  moribund 
slavery  are  indicated  in  the  vaguest  manner,  and  instead 
of  an  account  of  the  growth  and  development  of  serfdom 
there  is  practically  substituted  a  series  of  patagiaphs 
headedFrance, England,  Prussia,  &c. , anddescribinghow 
and  when  serfdom  was  abolished  in  these  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Of  any  general  conception  of  social  evolution,  of  any 
broad  philosophical  principles,  we  find  little  or  nothing. 
And  with  this  little  even  we  cannot  agree  :  e.g.,  “  Out  ot 
the  slave  class  as  it  was  organized  by  the  Romans  in  the 
countries  subject  to  the  Empire,  the  modern  proletariate 
has  been  historically  evolved  ”  (Does  Dr.  Ingram  give 
a  different  origin  to  the  proletariate  of  London  and 
Berlin  on  the  one  hand  and  to  that  of  Cologne  and 
Paris  on  the  other?)  ;  or  again,  “  In  proportion  as  the 
Eastern  races  move  towards  what  is  the  goal  of  all 
social  progress — a  life  of  peaceful  industrial  activity , 
under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  Universal  Religion 
the  last  remains  of  the  institution  of  slavery  will  surely, 
though  perhaps  slowly,  disappear.”  How  the  growing 
individualism  in  thought  is  ever  to  lead  to  a  “  f  niversal 
Religion  ”  (?  Positivism)  Dr.  Ingram  does  not  say.  The 
whole  sentence,  however,  could  only  have  been  penned 
by  one  who  believed  barbarism  to  be  phenomenal,  not 
recurrent,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  we  have  said 
enough  to  show  that  the  book  is  not  even  a  brilliant 
failure,  and  that  the  history  of  slavery  still  remains  to 
be  written. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS. 

“  The  Universities  and  the  Social  Problem  :  An  Account 
of  the  University  Settlements  in  East  London.” 
Edited  by  John  M.  Knapp,  The  Oxford  House, 
Bethnal  Green.  London  :  Rivington,  Percival  & 
Co.  1895. 

THIS  is  a  volume  of  collected  essays  prefaced  by  Sir 
John  Gorst’s  Glasgow  rectorial  address  on  Settle¬ 
ments  in  England  and  America.  Those  who  have 
seen  anything  of  the  working  of  the  loynbee  Hall 
Settlement,  will  be  well  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  methods  of  bringing  young  university  men  into 
contact  with  East  Enders,  which  are  described  in  this 
volume.  They  may,  however,  be  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  naive  manner  in  which  several  writers  from 
the  Oxford  House  Settlement  unconsciously  suggest 
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that  these  methods  are  due  to  their  own  institution.  The 
three  papers  in  the  volume  by  “  Members  of  Toynbee 
Hall,”  impress  us  with  a  more  stalwart,  healthy  ring 
than  those  of  the  Oxford  Household.  Thus,  Mr.  Peppin, 
on  the  Club  and  Institute  Union,  is,  in  our  opinion,  far 
more  to  the  point  than  either  Mr.  Ingram  or  Mr.  Fiennes, 
who  patronize  teetotal,  non-political  working-men’s 
clubs.  All  the  writers  on  working-men’s  clubs  seem  to 
forget  that  London  was  covered  with  a  network  of 
excellent  working-men’s  clubs  long  before  Toynbee  Hall 
or  Oxford  House  were  thought  about.  The  present 
writer  saw  something  of  the  inside  of  working-men’s 
clubs  fifteen  years  ago,  from  Chelsea  through  Soho  to 
Deptford.  They  were  all  political,  non-teetotal,  and  yet 
as  sober  as  many  a  West  End  club.  The  lectures  were 
fair,  the  discussions  were  better,  and  the  billiards  and 
beer  excellent.  They  were  self-governed,  and  on  the 
whole  well  managed,  even  the  so-called  Anarchist  and 
Republican  clubs.  Degeneration  may  have  set  in,  but 
what  existed  then  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  writer 
that  the  exclusion  of  politics  and  beer  is  not  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  working-men’s  clubs. 

On  the  whole,  the  present  volume  may  be  useful  as  an 
advertisement  of  the  work  attempted  by  the  Oxford 
House,  but  it  is  dull  reading.  An  exception  must, 
however,  be  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  Legge’s  paper  on 
“The  Repton  Club.”  This  is  excellent  — worthy  in 
material  and  style  of  Mr.  Kipling — and  we  see  vividly 
before  us  the  boyhood  whence  “  Soldiers  Three  ”  could 
spring.  It  is  a  gem  which  ought  to  be  placed  in  another 
setting,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Legge  may  some  day  give  us 
a  “  Life’s  Handicap  ”  of  his  “  gang.” 

To  the  broad  question  as  to  what  effect  the  University 
Settlements  are  having  on  social  life  in  the  East  End,  no 
answer  can  be  given  as  yet.  We  fear  they  only  touch 
the  veriest  fringe  of  East  End  life.  The  problem  is  only 
in  the  second  place  one  of  social  life.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  a  problem  of  industrial  life,  of  the  relation  of  capital 
to  labour,  and  of  employer  to  employed.  Only  when 
the  universities  send  their  young  life  into  the  industries 
of  our  great  towns,  into  the  sweet  factories,  the  match 
manufactories,  the  mills,  and  the  slop-shops  ;  only  when 
our  academic  youth  do  not  despise  becoming  directors, 
managers,  middlemen,  nay,  even  artisans  in  the  work¬ 
shops  of  our  cities  ;  only  when  the  ’varsity  man  learns 
the  lines  of  trade  and  manufacture,  not  for  profit-making 
in  the  first  place,  but  to  remodel  the  relations  of  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed,  will  the  universities  have  really 
reached  the  industrial  problem,  which  is  the  pivot  of  the 
social  problem.  To  found  a  club  is  good,  but  to  found 
a  new  industry  with  healthy  conditions  of  labour  and 
close  personal  relations  between  workers  and  manager 
is  far  better.  From  this  standpoint  a  well-managed 
boot  factory  is  better  social  work  and  worthier  of  the 
Oxford  young  man  than  even  Mr.  Legge’s  delightful 
Repton  Club. 

FICTION. 

“A  Business  in  Great  Waters.”  By  Julian  Corbett. 

London  :  Methuen  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  First  of  the  English.”  By  A.  C.  Gunter.  London  : 

George  Routledge.  1895. 

“  The  White  King’s  Daughter.”  By  Emma  Marshall. 

London  :  Seeley  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  Rubies  of  Rajmar.”  By  Mrs.  Egerton  Eastwick. 

London  :  George  Newnes.  1895. 

“  Zoraida.”  By  William  Le  Queux.  London:  Tower 

Publishing  Company.  1895. 

“  Milady  Monte  Cristo.”  By  John  Pennington  Marsden. 

London  :  Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.  1895. 

“The  Outlaws  of  the  Air.”  By  George'  Griffith. 

London  :  Tower  Publishing  Company.  1895. 

TT  ERE  is  a  perfect  avalanche  of  big  heavy  books  of 

-L  adventure.  One  alone  is  worth  reading,  but  that 
one  we  think  indeed  good.  Mr.  Corbett,  like  Mr.  Stanley 
Weyman,  is  a  born  story-teller  ;  he  imagines  minutely 
and  writes  admirably,  getting  his  effects  with  remarkable 
realism  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  effort.  He  deals  now 
with  the  picturesque  period  of  the  Chouan  Insurrection. 
If  he  has  any  fault,  it  is  the  inordinate  length  of  his 
story ;  it  is  too  long  even  for  a  three-hour  sitting,  and 
without  any  natural  break  in  it.  That  is,  indeed,  the 
common  fault  of  contemporary  romance  ;  both  “  My 


Lady  Rotha  ”  and  “  The  Gentleman  of  France,”  good  as 
they  are,  would  be  benefited  by  docking.  There  seems, 
indeed,  to  be  an  idea  abroad — we  imagine  it  is  one  of 
those  delusions  to  which  publishers  are  subject — that  a 
six  shilling  book  must  be  made  a  weariness  to  the  flesh 
if  it  is  to  be  sold  at  six  shillings.  Much  as  we  enjoyed 
“A  Business  in  Great  Waters,”  we  were  heartily  glad 
when  we  reached  the  last  page  ;  and  had  it  been  half  as 
long  we  should  have  liked  it  twice  as  well.  And  of  Mr. 
Gunter’s  “The  First  of  the  English,”  we  would  carry 
our  statement  a  step  further  and  say  had  it  been  z/xth 
as  long  we  should  have  liked  it  times  as  much,  giving 
Mr.  Gunter  leave  to  make  just  as  large  as  he  likes, 
provided  he  keeps  its  value  finite.  A  little  of  him  is- 
amusing  enough,  as  witness  the  sublime  passage  imme¬ 
diately  quoted — but  a  little  goes  a  long  way.  You  must 
understand  that  the  executioner  is  “one  of  whom  my 
lord  always  carries  with  him  for  sudden  use.” 

“  She  whispers,  exultation  in  her  voice  :  ‘  Twice,  my 
love,  that  day  I  saved  you  ;  to-day  I  will  save  you 
a  gam  !  ’ 

“  But  this  dies  away  into  one  awful  wailing  cry,  as  he 
of  Alva,  in  a  voice  as  unyielding  as  the  Rock  of  Ages, 
says  harshly  :  ‘  Gomez ,  bring  in  the  executioner  !  ’ 

“  ‘  The  executioner  !  Father,  you  don’t  understand. 
This  is  the  man  I  love.’ 

“‘You  love  him?’  jeers  the  Duke.  ‘  You  love  an 
enemy  of  your  country?  .  .  .  this  man  who  robbed  me 
for  his  queen  of  my  Italian  treasure  ?  .  .  .’ 

“At  this  mention  of  stolen  wealth  there  is  a  jeering 
laugh  from  Guy,  despite  himself,  but  Hermoine  puts 
hand  upon  his  lips  and  whispers  pleadingly :  *  Don’t 
anger  him,  for  my  sake,  my  Guido — my  Englishman. 

I  can  twist  papa  about  my  little  finger,’  and  tries  to- 
laugh  in  his  face,  ‘  See  me  !  ’ 

“With  this  she  is  about  Alva’s  face  murmuring:  ‘What 
nonsense  do  you  talk  ?  You  always  do  as  your  Hermoine 
tells  you.  Papa,  dear,  shall  I  pull  your  naughty  beard  ?  ’ 
“But  he  says:  ‘Child,  you  do  not  understand.  I’ll 
send  to  France  for  gewgaws  and  new  dresses  for  you. 
You  will  soon  forget,’  then  raises  up  his  voice — ‘The 
EXECUTIONER  !  ’  - 

“  But  she  will  not  be  put  off  and  apes  to  laugh  :  ‘  The 
executioner  ? — for  the  man  you  have  promised  me  as- 
husband  ?  What  nonsense  !  You  mean  the  priest. 
Goosey  dear,  send  for  the  priest  at  once  !  ’ 

“  But  Alva  answers  harshly  :  ‘  To  shrive  him  were  he 
not  a  heretic,’  next  says  sternly,  ‘  Gomez,  why  are 
you  waiting?  You  have  my  orders — THE  EXECU¬ 
TIONER  !  ’ 

“  Then  pandemonium  breaks  forth  in  the  girl  and  she 
laughs  in  awful  jeer.” 

However,  that  is  about  as  much  as  one  wants  of  Mr. 
Gunter,  though  he  offers  a  big  volume  nevertheless.  We 
“  laugh  in  awful  jeer  ”  and  return  to  this  matter  of  length. 
The  happy  medium,  so  far  as  that  aspect  goes,  seems  to- 
our  sense  to  be  struck  by  Mrs.  Marshall’s  “  The  White 
King’s  Daughter,”  a  sentimental  and  thoughtful  his¬ 
torical  romance,  thoughtfully  divided  into  “books.”  It 
deals  with  the  Puritans  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
orthodox  Churchman.  As  romance  we  scarcely  care  for 
it  ;  it  is  too  simple  for  the  adult,  too  serious  for  the 
youth  ;  it  is,  indeed,  just  the  type  of  book  serious  elderly 
people  would  buy  as  a  present  for  “the  Young.”  In 
that  application  possibly  the  book  has  a  reason  for  its 
existence.  Reason  for  the  existence  of  “  the  Rubies  of 
Rajmar  ”  we  cannot  see  ;  there  was  a  Moonstone  once 
that  was  brought  to  England  with  three  mysterious 
Hindoos  in  pursuit — of  that  all  should  read — but  from 
these  imported  Rubies  and  their  imported  Curse,  Heaven 
save  the  reader  !  There  is  Wilkie  Collins  at  his  best — 
tolerable  reading  :  and  there  is  Wilkie  Collins  imitating 
Wilkie  Collins — sorry  work,  demanding  forgiveness  and 
earning  forgetfulness  ;  but  Mrs.  Eastwick  imitating 
Wilkie  Collins  is  quite  unforgivable. 

The  colossal  proportions  of  “  Milady  Monte  Cristo,” 
coming  after  these  others,  presented  an  appalling  task 
for  the  reviewer.  Other  romances  are  too  long  by  a  ple¬ 
thora  of  incident,  Mr.  Marsden  achieves  the  six-shilfin/g 
dimensions  by  an  inordinate  verbosity  of  the  pen  ny-a- 
liner  type.  Even  a  reviewer  cannot  surely  be  ex  pected 
to  go  steadily  through  three  hundred  close  page.*’  of  this 
kind  of  thing.  “  To  say  that  Melia  was  ^superbly 
dressed,  would  be  to  indulge  in  a  harmless  and  admis- 
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•slble  platitude,  quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
present  surroundings.  The  newspapers  said  so  the  next 
day,  but  went  into  detail  that  presupposed  a  broader 
knowledge,  a  deeper  insight,  and,  in  a  word,  a  closer 
communion,  of,  into,  and  with  such  matters,  than  any  I 
could  be  expected  to  possess.  The  impression  she  made 
upon  me,  and  the  thoughts  suggested  by  it  .  .  .”  And 
so  on.  Mr.  Marsden  may  have  a  very  good  story  con¬ 
cealed  somewhere  in  this  volume.  We  can  only  say  we 
could  not  find  it.  We  doubt  if  many  persons  will.  It  is 
therefore  by  guesswork  that  we  include  him  here  among 
the  romancers.  His  book  is  not  by  Mr.  Zangwill,  it  is 
not  in  three  volumes,  and  it  seems  too  fat  to  be  anything 
but  a  romance. 

“Zoraida”  is  a  gory  work  in  the  Rider  Haggard  vein, 
but  quite  without  the  monumental  culminations,  the 
impressing  pessimism  of  that  writer.  M.  Le  Queux  has 
a  bourgeois  imagination,  and  whenever  it  begins  to  halt  he 
fills  up  the  interval  with  snakes.  The  story  is  punctuated 
with  snakes,  chiefly  asps.  Zoraida  possesses  the  beautc 
dn  diable ,  she  leads  a  band  of  desert  assassins  who 
destroy  a  column  of  Spahis,  she  works  magic,  she  pos¬ 
sesses  the  “Crescent  of  Glorious  Wonders,”  mysteri¬ 
ously  connected  with  the  treasure  of  Askia ;  more¬ 
over,  she  is  perfectly  “pure  ”  according  to  the  canons 
of  Kensington,  having,  indeed,  in  spite  of  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  her  African  birth,  all  the  ideas  upon  life  in 
general  of  a  well-brought-up  suburban  young  lady. 
After  an  intolerable  deal  of  adventures,  massacres, 
bloodshed,  torment,  imprisonment,  and  rescue,  the  hero 
of  the  story  secures  her  and  the  treasure,  and  the  pair 
take  a  nice  little  flat  in  Kensington.  “  In  Society  she 
has  become  popular,  and  her  ‘  at  homes  ’  are  always 
■crowded.”  Mr.  Griffiths’  flying  machines  in  the  “Out¬ 
laws  of  the  Air  ”  are  mere  aerial  torpedo  boats,  manned 
by  the  usual  impossible  Anarchists.  The  book  is  illus¬ 
trated  rather  effectively,  and  to  those  who  can  endure 
Jules  Verne  at  his  worst  Mr.  Griffiths  should  prove  enter¬ 
taining.  One  or  two  passages  rise  above  the  general 
level,  the  first  appearance  of  the  flying  ship  for  instance, 
and  incline  us  to  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Griffiths,  had  he 
more  restraint,  might  rival  even  Jules  Verne  at  his  best. 

'“An  Arranged  Marriage.”  By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1895. 

Miss  Dorothea  Gerard  is  not  quite  at  her  best  in  this 
■last  novel,  though  it  is  a  pretty  story  enough.  It  is 
unexciting,  in  spite  of  a  duel  which  is  on  the  point  of 
■coming  off  when  one  of  the  principals  takes  advantage 
of  having  heart-disease  to  die  and  avoid  his  obligations. 
There  are  one  or  two  fairly  interesting  characters.  The 
virtuous  heroine  is  a  nice  and  pretty  girl,  and  her  wicked 
rival  has  “impertinently  scarlet  lips” — always  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing  in  a  wicked  rival.  The  book  is  brightly 
written,  healthy,  and  entirely  unremarkable. 

“Lady  Folly.”  By  Louis  Vintras.  London:  Hurst  & 

Blackett.  1895. 

This  naive  story  depends  on  its  punctuation  for  origi¬ 
nality  and  on  its  language  for  strength.  The  latter  is 
imposingly  massive.  Taking  three  consecutive  pages  at 
random,  we  find  “nocent,”  “nuncupatory,”  “tang,” 
“lupercal,”  “idoneous,”  “prognathous  ”  and  “peri- 
graph.”  There  is  pathos  in  this  flight  to  the  dictionary 
in  fruitless  search  of  a  style.  “  Lady  Folly  ”  is  a  young 
woman  who  has  succeeded  in  so  completely  fascinating 
the  author  that  he  is  blind  to  her  utter  and  pitiful  vul¬ 
garity.  His  descriptions  are  singularly  striking.  The 
heroine  is  happily  hit  off  as  “a  big  daub  of  white, 
glaring,  attractive,  irresistible.”  Her  feet  are  “like 
huge  pieces  of  pink  coral  drying  in  the  sun.”  One  of  the 
heroes  is  mentioned  as  “  this  chaste  giant.”  The  other 
carries  about  Lady  Folly’s  stockings  in  his  pocket.  Both 
are  intolerable  young  men.  It  is  a  distinct  relief  when 
the  chaste  giant  becomes  a  priest,  and  Lady  Folly  sits 
under  a  rocking  boulder  and  gets  satisfactorily  reduced 
to  “a  sickly  splash  of  blood  and  flesh  and  torn  gar¬ 
ments.”  There  are  a  great  many  Latin  quotations,  and 
a  vast  amount  of  philosophy.  “  Men  are  always  snarling 
at  love,  but  it  is  just  the  same  case  with  death,  and  both 
are  excellent  things  in  their  way,”  is  a  fair  example  of 
the  author  in  a  moment  of  inspiration.  He  goes  on  to 
ask  difficult  questions.  “Does  the  picaroon  cavil  with 
the  wreck  because  it  is  not  all  gold?”  We  have  no  idea. 


SOME  RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

“  The  Psalter,  with  Concordance.”  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 

Gladstone.  London :  John  Murray.  1895. 

“Cardinal  Manning”  and  “The  Prophecy  of  Westminster.” 
By  Mrs.  Hamilton  King.  London  :  Whittingham  &  Co. 
1895. 

“The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom”  (C.S.U.  Sermons).  By  various 
Authors.  London:  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

“Studies  in  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Subjects.”  By  the  late 
Dean  Campbell.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1895. 

“The  Four  Gospels  as  Historical  Records.”  Anon.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate.  1895. 

MR.  GLADSTONE’S  “Psalter”  has  a  pleasant  flavour  of  old- 
fashioned  piety  about  it,  and  his  grace  before  Psalmody  is 
a  pretty  thought.  This  is  the  English  Prayer-book  version,  with 
a  concordance  made  half  a  century  ago,  headings  for  the  psalms, 
finger-posts  to  direct  the  reader  to  special  uses  and  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  few  perplexing  passages,  set  forth  readably  in  clear  and 
gentle  type.  Some  of  the  headings  proposed  are  not  very  suit¬ 
able  :  for  instance,  Psalm  cix.  is  not  rightly  headed  “  Of 
denunciation,”  for  the  thirteen  cursing  verses  should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  between  inverted  commas,  being  quoted  by  the  author 
and  not  adopted.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  favourite  pieces  are  next 
selected,  and  his  biographers  must  notice  them,  for  they  throw 
some  kindly  light  upon  the  inner  man.  The  explanations  are 
from  old  Bishop  Horne,  “  the  Speaker,”  or  from  Pool’s  Synopsis 
of  the  “  Critici  Sacri  ”  and  such  like  sources,  all  of  which  add  to 
the  old-fashioned  flavour  we  have  noticed.  A  charming  little 
book. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  King’s  two  small  books  are  pleasant  reading, 
and  are  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  Cardinal 
Manning.  In  the  first  she  pieces. together  several  extracts  from 
the  Archdeacon’s  sermons  to  show  the  “  wistful  aspiration”  after 
the  saintly  life,  as  she  happily  terms  the  writer’s  prevailing  tone. 
It  is  a  pity  that  she  has  tacked  Mr.  Waugh  and  a  stevedore 
labourer  on  to  the  Cardinal’s  skirt,  for  neither  of  them  add  much' 
to  the  book.  The  “prophecy”  book  is  in  verse.  The  prophecy 
is  that  the  late  Cardinal  will  be  the  patron  saint  of  Westminster 
and  of  the  Abbey,  a  second  Edward  the  Confessor.  During  the 
prophecy  Mrs.  King  rhymes  indignant  verses  against  Dean 
Bradley  and  the  Canons  for  having  no  sanctuary  lights  or  prayers 
for  the  dead.  Mrs.  King’s  verses  are  as  uneven  as  ever.  She 
will,  perhaps,  never  learn  that  nobody,  not  even  a  great  genius, 
could  write  good  verse  by  the  yard  standing  upon  one  foot.  1 1  is 
a  great  pity  that  she  will  not  brood  a  little  over  her  verses. 

The  Advent  Sermons  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  show  how 
religion  is  struggling  to  get  back  into  life  once  more,  and  to  take 
up  again  the  social  questions  which  she  has  dropped  in  recent 
times.  The  vague  words  of  Canon  Wilberforce  and  Prebendary 
Eyton,  the  more  pointed  ones  of  Canon  Holland  and  Dean 
Stubbs,  and  the  plain-speaking  of  Dr.  Fry,  are  not  untimely 
reminders  that  Church  of  England  men  are  beginning  to  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  their  duty  to  consider  the  people  of  England  and 
not  merely  to  devour  the  tenth  pig  and  give  forth  ceaseless 
platitude  in  return  for  the  same. 

The  late  Dean  Campbell  seems  to  have  uttered  many 
strange  things  in  the  disquietude  of  his  heart,  and  it  is  a  pity 
to  have  reproduced  his  utterances.  However,  those  who  want 
to  be  assured  that  the  Authorized  Version  is  literally  and  verb¬ 
ally  infallible,  that  it  is  a  revolting  thing  to  be  cheerful  on 
Sunday,  and  that  St.  Patrick  was  an  Orangeman  as  well  as  a 
thorough  gentleman,  may  get  what  they  want  in  these  Boan- 
ergetic  pages.  Other  curious  folk  may  like  to  see  how  Deans 
of  Dromore  conduct  controversies  with  Presbyterians  in  the 
local  papers,  for  there  is  no  end  to  some  people’s  curiosity. 

The  anonymous  treatise  on  the  “Four  Gospels  as  Historical 
Records  ”  is  admirably  printed  and  got  up,  and  written  in  a  fine 
jaunty  style.  It  is  a  book  easy  to  read,  although  it  suffers  from  a 
certain  pedagogic  pertness  there  is  about  it.  The  author,  no 
doubt,  has  formed  his  style  in  some  schoolroom,  where  one  is 
obliged  to  be  clear,  emphatic,  and  cocksure,  in  order  to  keep  the 
boy  respectful  and  submissive.  The  object  of  this  amiable  treat¬ 
ise  is  to  demolish  and  lay  flat  the  Acts  and  Four  Gospels  by  one 
cannonade.  “Matthew  and  Mark  and  Luke  and  holy  John, 
Evanished  all  and  gone,”  evoke  no  sigh  of  regret  from  our  brisk 
author,  who  falls  smartly  to  work,  and  gives  us  a  very  large 
proportion  of  his  conclusions  to  a  small  quantum  of  his  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  this  he  is  the  exact  opposite  of  all  German  writers, 
and  of  Dr.  Wildeboer  especially.  Some  of  these  processes  are, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  doubtful.  The  argument  from  silence, 
the  frequent  assertion  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  passage  is 
“  manifestly  spurious  and  interpolated,”  manuscripts  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  a  priori  verdicts  that  the  Gospel  characters  would 
not  have  acted  as  they  did  if  their  experience  had  been  as  it  is 
written  ;  these  are  methods  which  do  not  make  for  victory.  The 
quotations  from  patristic  sources  are  given  often  without  refer¬ 
ences,  and  even  where  references  are  given  the  edition  used  is  not 
stated,  and  it  is  hard  to  verify  them.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
method  is  assertive  rather  than  deductive.  This,  perhaps,  is  in¬ 
evitable  in  an  attempt  to  treat  a  great  and  difficult  subject  in  500 
pages  where  swiftness  is  more  valuable  than  caution.  It  may  be 
possible  to  demonstrate,  and  it  is  certainly  possible  to  hold,  that 
“  the  Gospels  are  not  proved  to  be  the  work  of  contemporary 
writers  ;  they  arc  not  trustworthy  in  their  accounts  of  the  most 
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ordinary  occurrences  ;  and  the  evidence  which  they  offer  for 
extraordinary  events  is  even  less  than  that  which  they  offer  for 
very  ordinary  statements.”  But  such  a  demonstration  must  be 
made  with  great  care  and  at  a  great  expense  of  time,  talent,  and 
learning.  This  book  is  knocked  together  too  cheaply  in  all 
these  respects,  and  therefore  is  by  no  means  creditable  to 
English  thought  or  English  religion. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

“  Die  Weltstellung  des  byzantinischen  Reiches  vor  den 
Kreuzziigen.”  Von  Dr.  Carl  Neumann.  London  :  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Norgate.  1895. 

Ik  Byzantine  literature,  the  outcome  of  monkish  provincialism, 
be  wearisome,  it  is,  says  the  author  of  “  Byzantium  Before 
the  Crusades,”  otherwise  with  Byzantine  history,  which  is  a 
mine  of  momentous  historical  problems,  for  “  it  is  the  work  of 
gifted  men  of  action.  In  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  the  Middle 
Ages  produced  literature  ;  but  literature  is  neither  the  charac¬ 
teristic  nor  the  monumental  product  of  this  period  of  the  world’s 
history.  What  were  a  conception  of  the  Western  Middle  Ages 
based  on  the  chronicles  of  a  Thebaid  and  a  couple  of  theo¬ 
logical  treatises  ?  .  .  .  The  few  virtuosi  who  by  dint  of  their 
eternal  classicism  and  Hellenism  terrorized  popular  speech  and 
thought,  for  the  glorification  of  a  handful  of  dilettanti,  are  not  the 
whole  of  Byzantium :  neither  are  those  monkish  scholars,  spiritual 
descendants  of  ancient  philosophers,  who,  like  them,  fled  from 
life,  contemptuous  of  the  State,  to  write  treatises  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  they  belong  to  the  sixth  or 
the  twelfth  century,  so  world-detached  are  they.  The  Byzantium 
of  monk  and  pedagogue  is  a  mock  facade,  a  draped  scaffolding, 
which  must  be  pulled  down  to  reveal  the  Byzantium  of  history.” 
And  this  is  the  task  to  which,  with  due  acknowledgment 
of  the  work  of  his  precursors  (notably  of  Krumbacher’s  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Byzantine  Literature”),  and  exhaustive  research  among 
more  ancient  sources,  Dr.  Carl  Neumann  has  applied  himself. 
The  statecraft  and  culture  that  obtained  from  the  fourth  to 
the  sixth  centuries  in  Byzantium  differ  from  their  Western  equi¬ 
valent  therein,  that  the  elements  and  forces  which  constitute  the 
Middle  Ages — viz.,  Roman  tradition,  Christianity,  barbarism — 
were  here  forced  into  an  equilibrium  that  withstood  the  test 
of  ages.  In  the  West  the  clash  of  these  elements  had  a  contrary 
effect.  The  inherited  concept  of  a  temporal  power,  with  its  law, 
culture,  strength,  and  security,  the  instincts  of  a  young  and 
unbridled  barbarism,  the  dictates  of  liberty  and  discipline  in¬ 
herent  in  the  new  religion,  so  blended  and  mingled  in  the  West 
that  they  either  bred  continued  dissension  and  mutual  destruc¬ 
tion,  or  one  of  the  new  elements  gained  a  mastery  which 
more  or  less  paralyzed  the  others  ;  while  in  the  East  a  pleni¬ 
tude  of  talent  and  statecraft  succeeded  in  preserving  all  that 
already  existed,  in  conjunction  with  forces  diverse  in  aim  and 
essence,  and  in  binding  the  whole  into  a  constitution  that 
sheltered  Eastern  Christendom  from  many  a  storm  until  the 
Turkish  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century.  “  The  quality  of  historic 
style,”  says  Dr.  Neumann,  “is  determinable  by  the  relief  it  gives 
to  leading  features.”  It  is  on  these  lines  that  he  has  given  us 
so  vivid  a  presentation  of  Byzantine  civilization,  with  Con¬ 
stantinople  as  the  heart  of  a  great  system,  assimilating  and 
vitalizing  the  lesser  civilizations,  howsoever  exotic  ;  of  those 
diverse  nationalities,  Southern-European  and  Asiatic,  that  formed 
the  provinces  of  the  Greek  Empire,  of  the  “  Orthodox  ”  religion 
that  cemented  their  union,  of  laws  framed  by  astute  princes  and 
broken,  then  restored  and  augmented,  by  bold  usurpers;  of  monkish 
emperors  compiling  scholarly  codes  of  court  etiquette,  while 
condottieri  (such  as  Maniakes  or  Kehaumenos),  or  ambitious 
citizens  (such  as  Romanos,  Lakapenos,  Photras,  and  Timiskes), 
were  acclaimed  Emperor  by  mutinous  legions  or  palace  intrigue  ; 
of  power  amicably  shared  by  monarch  and  rebel ;  of  the  revival 
of  a  fanatical  devotion  to  those  born  “within  the  purple 
chambers”;  of  the  part  played  by  empresses  and  adven¬ 
turesses,  their  luxury  and  culture,  the  absence  of  prejudice  which 
characterized  the  making  and  breaking  of  their  alliances  ;  of 
pageants,  warlike  and  peaceful,  such  as  the  world  will  scarcely  see 
again  ;  of  barbaric  splendour,  mediaeval  asceticism,  and  a  very 
modern  weariness  which  is  as  old  as  Solomon.  All  these  as  in 
a  mental  kinetoscope  does  the  historian  cause  to  pass  before  us, 
dwelling  with  a  curiosity,  shared  by  the  reader,  on  the  life  and 
times  of  Psellos,  that  forestaller  of  the  Italian  Renascence, 
alternately  anchorite  and  voluptuary,  poet  and  preacher,  book¬ 
worm  and  statesman,  a  litttirateur  with  a  foretaste  of  journalism 
and  more  than  a  taint  of  blackmailing,  President  of  the  Sena¬ 
torial  Chamber  and  caricaturist  of  current  politics,  regicide  and 
kingmaker,  a  Privy  Councillor  who  could  advise  the  martyrdom 
of  Romanos  IV.  and  dictate  the  letter  of  condolence  addressed 
to  him  by  his  successor,  a  marvel  of  Neo-Greek  cynicism  and 
official  piety.  The  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  work  is  devoted  to  the  rise  of  Turks  and  Normans,  and  an 
analysis  of  that  fatal  centralization  and  other  symptoms  of 
decadence  that  were  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

“Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Jesuitenordens.”  Von  Dr. 
Fr.  Heinrich  Reusch.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate 
1895.' 

Dr.  Reusch,  in  disclaiming  for  his  “Supplementary  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Jesuits”  any  connection  with  recent  anti- 


Jesuitical  agitation,  acknowledges  a  polemical  tendency  in 
his  treatment  of  subjects  hitherto  either  ignored  or  apologeti¬ 
cally  handled  by  the  followers  of  Loyola.  The  first  chapter, 
illustrated  by  citations  from  Mariana,  that  Jesuit  imbued  with 
“  the  true  spirit  of  an  ancient  republican,”  Francis  Toletus, 
the  first  Jesuit  Cardinal,  Emmanuel  Sa,  and  others,  treats  of 
“  Tyrannicide,”  distinguishing  between  tyrannicide  and  regicide, 
but  extolling  the  perpetrators  of  either  in  a  national  cause, 
and  concluding  with  an  analysis  of  the  papal  prerogative  of 
“  removing”  as  well  as  consecrating  princes.  In  the  words  of 
Becanus,  the  Pope  is  the  “  shepherd  appointed  by  Christ  over 
the  whole  flock.  Among  the  dogs  of  the  flock  are  Kings  and 
Emperors  ;  vicious  and  idle  dogs  must  be  set  aside  by  the 
shepherd.”  This  dictum  is  the  synthesis  of  Becanus’  defence 
of  Cardinal  Bellarmin’s  controversy  with  James  I.  of  England, 
and  is  corroborated  by  Cardinal  Borghese’s  letter  of  20 
December  1609,  in  which  he  informs  the  Nuncio  that  Pius  V. 
“did  not  wish  to  foment  agitation  by  the  open  championship  of 
Bellarmin’s  work,  but  recommended  its  secret  publication,”  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  which  additional  weight  attaches  in  connection  with 
attemptsonthe  life  of  Elizabeth,  an  account  of  which  isgiveninthe 
exhaustive  corollary  (“  Nachtrag  zu  S.  31  ”)  beginning  page  254, 
which  clearly  establishes  the  fact  that  had  the  Queen’s  death 
been  compassed  even  by  an  “  unauthorized  ”  person  after  the 
publication  of  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  he  who  fulfilled  the  implicit 
edict  would  have  been  “no  murderer,  but  an  executioner.”  And 
a  few  years  later  a  foreign  diplomatist  was  able  to  report  that 
King  James’s  secretary  had  stated  in  conversation,  that  the  king 
was  willing  de  recognoscendo  Sianmo  Pontifice  in  majorcm  pnn- 
cipem  Europa,  if  the  latter  would  declare  that  subjects  had  no 
right,  not  even  when  based  on  religion,  to  fail  in  obedience,  or 
to  lay  hands  upon  a  monarch.  To  which  the  Pope  replied  that 
“  the  Holy  See  would  riot  enjoin  on  Catholics  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  King,”  but  abstained  from  saying  that  it  could  not.  Equally 
significant,  in  another  sense,  is  the  protocol  of  a  conclave  of 
1  July,  1621,  in  which  a  bishop  craves  permission  to  “avert 
scandal  by  putting  to  death  certain  nuns,  who  had  formerly  had 
intercourse  with  the  devil,  by  poison  ;  for  since  their  conversion, 
the  devil  so  tormented  them  by  temptations,  vexations,  and  blows 
( percussiones )  that  they  wished  to  be  put  an  end  to.”  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  although  the  Holy  Father  enjoined  on  the  bishop  to 
give  these  nuns  a  sensible  confessor  who  would  show  them  the 
way  to  salvation,  he  refrained  from  any  severe  comment  on  the 
bishop’s  singular  request.  The  corollary  from  which  we  quote 
is  indeed  even  more  sensational  than  the  remarkable  chapter  to 
which  it  is  a  complement  ;  both  shed  a  lurid  light  on  the  extent 
of  latitude  expressed  in  the  well-worn  motto  of  this  ancient 
order.  Chapter  II.  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  Jesuits  to  the 
Gallican  priesthood  and  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne,  of 
those  existing  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Noyelle  and  his  successor 
Gonzales,  of  the  submission, by  sixteen  representative  members  of 
the  order,  to  the  parliament  which  curtailed  its  prerogatives  in 
connection  with  the  “  removal”  of  princes,  of  the  use  made  by 
Richelieu  of  the  Jesuits,  of  the  acceptation  by  the  Jesuits  of  the 
Gallican  article  of  1682,  after  which  act  of  submission  the 
Gallican  Archbishop  (Le  Tellier)  of  Rheims  could  aver  that 
“the  Jesuits  were  now  better  Frenchmen  than  on  the  occasion 
of  their  visit  ...  to  promulgate  the  doctrine  of  Santurelli,"  a 
“doctrine”  expounded  in  the  preceding  pages.  Chapter  III. 
tells  of  the  Assembly  at  Bourgfontaine  and  its  attitude  towards 
Jansenism,  the  fable  and  the  reality  of  the  project  there  discussed, 
and  probes  the  historic  value  of  documents  relating  thereto  ; 
Chapter  IV.  of  the  False  Arnaud,  whose  name  was  Legion,  of  the 
machinations  resented  by  the  True  Arnaud,  their  exposure  by 
him  and  their  condonation  by  Mother  Church  ;  Chapter  V.  of  the 
canonization  of  Loyola,  Aloysius  of  Gonzaga,  Petrus  Canisius, 
and  others,  of  the  thirteen  Jesuit  Cardinals  who  succeeded 
Francis  of  Toledo,  of  Jesuit  miracles,  of  the  masses  “pre¬ 
sented”  by  Gonzales  to  Louis  XIV.  for  the  repose  of  his 
consort’s  soul,  of  how  the  roi-soleil  paid  for  them,  of  abso¬ 
lution,  of  the  confession  of  princes,  of  the  censorship  of  books, 
and  of  historians — within  the  fold  and  outside  it  of  the  order 
to  whose  history  Dr.  Reusch  brings  the  latest  and  by  no  means 
the  least  important  contribution. 

“Die  Moderne  Oper.”  Von  Ferdinand  Pfohl.  Leipzig:  Carl 
Reissner.  1895. 

Herr  Ferdinand  Pfohl’s  book  on  “The  Modern  Opera” 
not  only  commends  itself  to  the  musician,  it  hath  charms  to 
soothe  the  savage  breast  of  the  outer  barbarian  in  his  audience  ; 
so  modern  is  it  in  spirit,  so  apt  in  the  definition  of  the  quality 
of  that  spirit,  so  keen  and  just  in  analysis  and  criticism. 
“  Modernity,”  he  says,  “  is  the  characteristic  expression  of  an 
age,  the  perfume  of  a  special  epoch  in  civilization,  the  formula, 
the  monogram  of  a  period.  .  .  .  Man  and  Life  :  that  is  the 
burden  of  all  modern  music.”  From  Beethoven  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  to  Mascagni  and  Leoncavallo,  through  paths 
trodden  by  Weber,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Massenet,  and  Chabrier,  is 
a  far  cry,  but  there  is  no  weariness  in  it ;  the  discussion  with  its. 
flashes  of  epigram,  its  wit,  and  its  wisdom,  is  as  entertaining  as 
it  is  learned.  In  Bizet’s  “Carmen,”  Herr  Pfohl  recognizes  the 
typical  expression  of  French  lyric  art.  To  other  works  of  the 
French  school  he  gives  discriminating  praise,  deploring,  where 
he  does  not  commend,  a  lack  of  style  and  individuality.  “  Not 
one  of  them  except  Bizet,”  says  this  musicianly  philosopher, 
“  speaks  his  own  language,  as  Homer  spoke  Greek  and  Richard 
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Wagner  German.  They  all  stammer  a  kind  of  Volapiik.  .  .  . 
In  many  a  modern  opera  is  the  babble  of  many  tongues  :  a 
couple  of  French  phrases,  then,  again,  a  German  Brocken,  to 
be  followed  by  an  Italian  recitative,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  or  Russian  angularities.  .  .  .  That  the  majority  of 
modern  composers  compose  in  German  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
great  leader  of  Bayreuth,  whose  colours  all  the  lesser  ones 
carry.  .  .  .  But  they  lack  the  security  and  decision  in  the 
dramatic  and  psychologic  fashioning  of  material  that  make  the 
figure  of  Wagner  so  imposing.  .  .  .  Even  Massenet,  one  of 
the  most  talented  of  latter-day  composers,  produces  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  constraint.  Sum,  ergo  cogito.  I  am,  therefore  I  compose.  His 
creative  power,  void  of  critical  intuition,  seizes  upon  a  dramatic 
concept  despite  its  inherent  transientness.”  Then  follows  a 
little  essay  on  the  Manon,  “  ein  menschgewordenes,  unheiliges 
Lachen,”  of  MM.  Meilhac  and  Ph.  Grille,  compared  with  the 
Manon  of  the  Abbe  Prevost,  and  on  the  deplorable  eclecticism 
of  the  composer  who  is  sd  remarkable  a  tone  poet  and  painter. 
“The  pictorial  power  of  his  talent  bewitches,  while  his  melody 
leaves  us  cold,’’  says  the  writer.  “  For  harmony  and  counter¬ 
point  may  be  acquired,  they  filter  from  outwards  into  the  soul ; 
but  melody,  which  flows  from  inwards  to  outwards,  is  a  boon 
lent  to  it  by  genius.”  There  is  not  less  masterly  criticism  of 
Verdi,  the  “master  who  in  his  old  age  has  learnt  to  speak  a  new 
language,  who  has  compassed  the  art  of  learning  for  ever,  with¬ 
out  ever  being  a  disciple  .  .  .  who  in  Othello  and  Falstaff  has 
proved  that  only  genius  can  wholly  comprehend  genius.”  The 
value  of  this  enthusiasm  is  enhanced  by  a  preceding  notice  of 
Verdi’s  earlier  work,  tracing  his  use  of  absolute  melody  without 
regard  to  dramatic  circumstance,  as  with  “  Leonora  coquetting 
with  death,  and  warbling  the  word  morir  with  the  blitheness  of 
the  lark,  and  Manrico  the  troubadour — that  incarnation  of  the 
aria — who  would  have  sung  an  aria  while  polishing  his  finger¬ 
nails”  :  to  the  time  of  the  “sealing  of  his  (Verdi’s)  bond  with 
Shakespeare,  the  greatest  poet  of  all  the  ages.”  In  Mascagni, 
the  writer  hails  the  “most  interesting,  the  most  naif  and 
talented  of  the  pioneers  of  young  Italian  Realism.  .  .  .  Despite 
the  eclectic  character  of  the  music  of  “  Cavalleria,”  with  its  frequent 
reminiscences  of  Verdi,  Gounod,  Bizet,  Puccini,  and  the  usual 
unavoidable  Wagnerisms,  there  is  in  the  music  of  Mascagni  a 
certain  something  that  compels  and  magnetically  draws  us. 
This  music  is  the  precipitate  of  a  personality,  a  remarkable 
subjectivity,  an  unmistakably  great  talent ;  with  all  its  short¬ 
comings  it  is  neither  made  nor  imitated,  but  is  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  a  dramatic  situation,  at  the  same  time  remaining 
nearly  always  music.  In  “  L’Amico  Fritz,”  Mascagni  has  raised 
himself  above  the  level  of  “  Cavalleria.”  With  these  indications 
of  Herr  Pfohl’s  critical  method,  we  commend  his  “  Moderne 
Oper”  to  those  who  follow  with  interest  the  rapid  development 
of  lyric  drama. 

“  Konigin  Marie  Antoinette :  Bilder  aus  ihrem  Leben.”  Von 
Robert  Prolsz.  Leipzig  :  Carl  Reissner.  1895. 

“  Friedrich  der  Grosse  und  der  Ursprung  des  siebenjahrigen 
Krieges.”  Von  Max  Lehmann.  Leipzig  :  S.  Hirzel.  1895. 
“  Kulturpflanzen  und  Hausthiere.”  Von  Victor  Hehn.  Sixth 
edition.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1895. 

“  Metaphysik.”  Von  Franz  Erhardt.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Norgate.  1895. 

“  The  German  Language.”  By  M.  Meissner.  London  :  Th. 
Wohlleben.  1895. 

We  reserve  for  review  on  a  future  occasion  “  Sketches 
from  the  Life  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette”  and  “Frederick  the 
Great  and  the  Origin  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,”  by  Herr  Max 
Lehmann.  We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
“  Cultivated  Plants  and  Domestic  Animals,”  which  deals  chiefly 
with  their  transitions  from  Asia  through  Greece  and  Italy  :  these 
“  Historico-Linguistic  Sketches”  of  the  late  Victor  Hehn, 
newly  edited  by  Herr  Schrader,  and  enriched  with  botanical 
additions  by  Herr  A.  Engler,  now  form  a  handsome  volume  of 
625  pages,  with  compendious  notes  and  index.  The  first  volume 
(645  pages)  of  Herr  Franz  Erhardt’s  “Metaphysik,”  containing 
his  “Theory  of  Perception  or  Cognition”  ;  and  a  “  New  Prac¬ 
tical  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  the  German  Language,” 
by  Mr.  Meissner,  an  “  improvement  on  the  systems  of  Ahn 
and  Seidenstiicker,”  are  also  to  hand. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  World’s  Own  Book,  or  the  Treasury  of  h  Kempis.”  By 
Percy  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  London  :  Elliot  Stock. 
1895. 

HIS  book  falls  into  two  parts.  The  first  thirty-five  pages 
are  concerned  with  gossip  about  early  editions,  transla¬ 
tions,  and  so  on — probably  of  no  great  interest  to  the  sane 
ordinary  reader.  Nor  will  the  book-lover  feel  much  respect  for 
this  portion  of  the  treatise  ;  he  will  want  keener  scholarship,  an 
exacter  arrangement.  The  other  sixty  pages  contain  a  kind  of 
exposition,  and  as  this  is  the  more  important  section  of  the 
book  its  shortcomings  are  the  more  tiresome.  The  best  way 
of  giving  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald’s  measure  as  an  expositor  is  to 
quote  an  example  of  a  detestable  fault  into  which  he  is  always 
falling,  the  use  of  inverted  commas.  “  Another  of  his  pithy 
truths,  1  Thou  art  valiant  enough,  so  long  as  no  adversity  comes 
in  thy  way,’  refers  to  the  commonest  of  delusions.  Everything 


is  going  ‘  beautifully,’  rites,  sacraments,  spiritual  unction, 
prayers,  novenas,  retreats,  &c.  We  are  valiant  enough,  when 
suddenly  comes  a  contradiction,  and  the  whole  ‘jerry-built’ 
structure  collapses  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  rubbish.”  The  self- 
respecting  writer,  before  he  gives  his  work  to  the  public,  will 
consider  whether  “jerry-built  ”  is  a  proper  expression  for  his 
context ;  if  it  seems  too  undignified  he  will  choose  another 
adjective,  but  he  will  not  use  the  word  and  then  try  and  escape 
the  responsibility  by  enclosing  it  in  inverted  commas.  This  is 
pure  cowardice.  The  “  beautifully  ”  is  not  so  bad,  because  it  is 
meant  to  be  sarcastic — but  the  depth  !  Here  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  :  “And  he  concludes  with  a  sort  of  ‘ clincher,’  ‘It  is  no 
small  matter  to  lose  or  gain  the  kingdom  of  God.’  ”  These 
inverted  commas  become  fairly  ludicrous  on  occasions  ;  for 
instance,  the  author  says  of  h  Kempis  :  “  His  ‘  turns’  are  often 
epigrammatic.”  “  Turns  ”  in  inverted  commas  cannot  possibly 
mean  anything  but  turns  in  a  music-hall.  This  is  no  mere 
fault  of  style,  such  as  the  insertion  of  an  adverb  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  infinitive.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  continually  re¬ 
peating  himself ;  twice  he  quotes  “  For  all  that  is  high  is  not 
holy,”  and  the  great  difference  in  his  two  expositions  is  that  in 
the  first  he  uses  the  word  “  superficially  pious,”  in  the  second 
“superficial  piety.”  Twice  he  remarks  on  the  robustness  and 
“coming  to  the  point”  in  the  prayers  of  h  Kempis,  only  the  second 
time  he  has  forgotten  the  inverted  commas  for  “  coming  to  the 
point.”  Without  doubt  this  pretentious  volume  will  lead  some 
readers  to  h  Kempis — and  this  is  all  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald 
wants.  But  we  can  imagine  that  object  gained  and  yet  a  good 
book  written. 

“The  Great  Dominion.”  By  George  R.  Parkin,  M. A.  London: 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1895. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Times  (in  which  the  material  for  these 
studies  of  Canada  first  appeared)  and  to  Mr.  Parkin  for  the 
valuable  information  contained  in  this  book.  Starting  off  with 
the  North-West  Provinces,  Mr.  Parkin  gives  it  as  his  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  mixed  farming,  not  mere  raising  of  grain,  is  necessary 
to  assure  permanent  prosperity.  He  has,  too,  some  sound  advice 
to  give  to  the  emigrant ;  first,  the  payment  of  premiums  for  in¬ 
struction  on  farms  is  a  mistake,  “  the  best  possible  means  by 
which  a  young  man  can  test  his  suitability  for  the  life  and  become 
competent  is  to  hire  out  as  a  labourer  with  a  Canadian  farmer 
for  a  year  or  two,  depending  entirely  upon  his  wages  for  his 
support.”  Then  he  says  the  English  public  schoolboy  does  not 
generally  turn  out  a  good  farmer,  and  the  term  “  remittance 
man”  tends  to  become  an  expression  of  contempt.  If  the  worse 
class  English  gentleman  is  to  go  out,  “let  the  extra  ladies  of  the 
family  come  to  exercise  their  better  influence  over  him.”  He 
has  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
Canadians  have  been  proved  to  be  right  when,  after  years  of 
debate,  they  deliberately  elected  that  their  great  railway  should 
be  a  private  enterprise,  not  a  Government  affair.  In  his  chapter 
on  coal  he  points  out  the  imperial  importance  of  coal-beds  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  When  he  comes  to  Eastern  Canada  Mr. 
Parkin  can  deprecate  the  influence  of  a  man  like  the  late  Mr. 
Mercier  without  being  unfair  to  the  French,  and  he  has  many 
enlightening  points  to  make  about  the  habitans.  British 
Columbia  needs  capital,  and  no  one  who  cannot  afford  to  risk 
something  and  wait  should  expect  success  there.  In  this  way  it 
is  the  opposite  of  the  North-West,  the  poor  man’s  country.  Mr. 
Parkin  reasons  very  soundly  on  the  question  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  a  point  which  he  says  is  never  argued  except 
on  grounds  of  trade.  “  The  Liberal  party  has  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  the  United  States  market.  .  .  .  The  Conservative 
party,  or  rather  a  section  of  it,  has  staked  too  much  upon  the 
hope  of  preferential  trade  with  Great  Britain,  instead  of  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  innate  advantages  and  opportunities  of  Canada 
itself.”  Fair-minded  discussion  of  the  most  important  problems 
connected  with  Canada  and  comprehensible  conclusions,  these 
are  the  qualities  which  recommend  Mr.  Parkins’ “The  Great 
Dominion.” 

“The  Furled  Banner.”  By  Heather  Grey.  London:  Elliot 
Stock.  1895. 

Story-telling,  like  schoolmastering,  is  regarded  by  quite  a 
number  of  persons  as  a  pis  alter.  Your  painter  will  say  “  I  can’t 
paint  well  enough  to  create  a  good  picture,  but  any  way  I  can 
tell  a  story,  express  some  sentiment  or  other,”  and  your  moralist 
says,  “  My  morality  is  not  quite  good  enough  to  stand  alone,  but 
it  will  do  for  a  story.”  The  merit  of  the  picture  stories  can  be 
judged  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  and  as  for  the  moral  stories 
— few  of  them  are  so  bad  as  “  The  Furled  Banner.”  Here  and 
there,  where  the  diift  of  Miss  Heather  Grey’s  teaching  was  not 
quite  apparent,  we  wondered  whether,  in  spite  of  the  child  with 
golden  hair  who  talks  of  heaven,  “The  Furled  Banner”  might 
after  all  turn  out  to  be  one  of  that  class  which  comes  under  the 
dread  heading  of  “Art  for  Art’s  Sake”;  but  the  fear  was 
groundless.  The  teaching  of  the  book  is  roughly  this.  If  a 
father  thwarts  his  son  in  his  choice  of  an  unpractical  profession, 
the  son  will  be  killed  by  a  fall  from  a  horse.  It  is  true  the  fall 
from  the  horse  only  occurs  to  chasten  the  pride  and  worldliness 
of  the  father  ;  but  wayward  sons  (particularly  of  baronets)  will 
take  the  lesson  to  heart,  seeing  what  a  price  they  must  pay  for 
their  parent’s  regeneration.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  any  pub¬ 
lisher  should  put  a  half-crown  (?)  book  in  direct  competition 
with  Horner’s  Penny  Stories,  especially  when  the  half-crown 
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book  is  nothing  like  so  exciting  as  the  penn’orth,  and  does  not 
even  afford  so  much  joy  to  those  scoffers  whose  first  glance, 
when  they  arrive  in  Hades,  will  be  towards  the  floor  to  remark 
there — oh  the  numbers  of  books  which  go  to  form  the  pavement ! 

“Aspects  of  Judaism.”  By  Israel  Abrahams  and  Claude  G. 

Montefiore.  London  :  Macmillan.  1895. 

Of  these  sixteen  sermons  (all  of  them  except  three  delivered 
at  various  Jewish  services)  Air.  Abrahams’  eight  will  certainly 
appear  the  more  readable,  to  Gentiles  at  any  rate.  Mr.  Monte- 
fiore’s  sermons,  however  true  their  teaching,  are  very  like  those 
others  under  whose  influence  so  many  a  Christian  head  has 
nodded.  But  through  Mr.  Abrahams’  utterances  runs  a  quality 
which  is  not  over  common  in  any  sermons,  and  which  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  find  its  way  even  to  sleepy  ears,  a  qua'ity,  too,  which  we 
expect  to  find  when  one  of  the  grown-up  imLn  is  talking  of  his 
religion.  “  The  Open  Door,”  which  M  r.  Abrahams  tells  us  was 
delivered  one  Passover  when  there  had  been  much  discussion  in 
the  Anglo-Jewish  community  concerning  some  necessary  ritual 
reforms,  is  a  beautiful  and  touching  appeal.  No  argument, 
however  logical,  no  direct  teaching,  however  obviously  true, 
could  be  so  calculated  to  bring  peace  into  narrow  discord  as  the 
pictures  of  Abraham — ill  and  feeble,  yet  pained  because  no  guest 
comes  to  join  in  his  Passover — and  of  the  Seder  on  Passover  eve, 
the  table  with  its  varied  company,  the  children,  the  Rabbis  dis¬ 
coursing  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  spotless  gentle  Hillel 
among  the  guests  ;  even  a  Gentile  poet  is  here,  and  that  other, 
the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  the  stormy  Elijah — “  not  in  person, 
not  even  in  distinct  memory,  but  as  the  shadow  of  a  shade.” 
The  other  discourses  of  Mr.  Abrahams  (especially  “  Angels ’’and 
“The  Hatred  of  Evil”)  are  also  instinct  with  that  poetry  of 
which  the  chosen  race  seems  to  possess  the  secret ;  but  “  The 
Open  Door”  is  the  best,  and  is  an  example  of  what  a  sermon 
may  be  which  is  preached,  not  because  something  must  be 
spoken  from  the  pulpit,  but  in  order  to  make  a  distinct  effect 
upon  the  congregation. 

J‘  The  Greek  Epic.”  By  George  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.  London  : 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

This  is  a  volume  in  a  series  called  “  The  Dawn  of  European 
Literature,”  which  the  S.P.C.K.  is  bringing  out  at  the  rate  of  a 
volume  a  month.  “  The  Greek  Epic”  is  not  an  exciting  book  ; 
but  then,  as  the  author  sa\s  in  his  preface,  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
a  popular  sketch  of  the  subject.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  a  lengthy  summary  of  the  “Iliad,”  “Odyssey,”  and  Hesiod’s 
“Works  and  Days,”  with  notes  appended — pretty  stiff  some  of 
them.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  what  class  of  readers  this 
arrangement  is  aiming  at,  the  notes  contain  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  would  be  welcomed  by  anyone  studying  the  original 
Greek  ;  but  who  will  have  the  courage  to  read  the  summary  ? 
However,  the  author  knows  quite  well  what  he  is  about,  for  he 
speaks  of  the  summary  in  his  preface,  hoping  the  loss  of  literary 
form  will  be  made  up  for  by  a  closer  view  of  the  original.  We 
should  have  imagined  very  few  students  who  were  reading  even 
the  01  iginal  text  would  want  such  an  amount  of  information  as 
lies  in  the  notes — we  should  be  inclined  to  think  they  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  have  it  any  way — then  how  is  the  possible 
reader  of  the  summary  supposed  to  want  it  ? 

We  have  also  received  a  new  edition  of  “The  Adventures  of 
Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan,”  by  James  Morier,  illustrated  by  H.  R. 
Millar,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Hon.  George  Curzon,  M.P. 
(Macmillan) ;  “Our  Rambles  in  Old  London,  by  E.  S.  Machell 
Smith  (Sampson  Low)  ;  “  Repentance  Tower  and  its  Tradition,” 
by  George  Neilson,  a  reprint  of  a  paper  from  the  “  Proceedings 
of  the  Glasgow  Archaeological  Society”  (Edinburgh  :  George  P. 
Johnston) ;“  The  Kindergarten  at  Home,”  fourth  and  revised 
edition,  with  illustrations,  by  Emily  H.  E.  Shirreff  (Abbott, 
Jones&  Co.);  “  The  Christian’s  Roadbook,”  Part  I. — Devotions, 
by  Anthony  Bathe,  vicar  of  Fridaythorpe,  Yorkshire,  and  F.  H. 
Buckham,  vicar  of  Sledmere,  Yorkshire  (Longmans)  ;  “Crom¬ 
well’s  Soldier’s  Bible,”  being  a  reprint  in  facsimile  of  that  issued 
for  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  army  in  1643,  with  a  preface 
by  Viscount  Wolseley  (Elliot  Stock)  ;  “  Local  Taxation  and 
Finance,”  by  G.  H.  Blunden  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.)  ; 
“  Selected  Essays  of  James  Darmesteter”  (The  Religions  of  the 
Future,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  Afghan  Life  in  Afghan  Songs, 
Race  and  Tradition,  Ernest  Renan,  An  Essay  on  the  History  of 
the  Jews,  The  Supreme  God  in  the  Indo-European  Mythology), 
the  translations  by  Helen  B.Jastrow,  edited,  with  an  introductory 
memoir,  by  Morris  Jastrow,  jun.  (Longmans) ;  “Rationalism 
Irrational,”  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  B.A.  (Skeffington  &  Son); 
“Some  Side-Lights  on  the  Oxford  Movement,”  by  Minima 
Parspartis  (London  and  Leamington  Art  and  Book  Company) ; 
“  Mercantile  Speller,”  a  very  ingeniously  and  conveniently 
arranged  volume  (R.  J.  Bush) ;  “The  Golfing  Annual,”  Vol.  VIII. 
(1894-95),  edited  by  David  Scott  Duncan  (Horace  Cox) ;  “  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  Solicitor’s  Clerk,”  a  continuation  of  the  “Solicitor’s 
Clerk,”  by  Charles  Jones  (Effingham  Wilson);  “The  Princess 
of  Wales,”  a  biographical  sketch,  by  Mary  Spencer  Warren,  with 
fifty-three  illustrations  (Newnes);  “  Burdett’s  Hospital  and 
Charities  Annual”  for  1895  (The  Scientific  Press) ;  “The  Com¬ 
petition  Wallah,”  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  a  reprint  of  the  second  edition  (Macmillan)  ;  Vols. 
III.  and  IV.  (“Guy  Mannering”)  of  the  Wave; ley  Novels,  new 
edition,  with  the  author’s  notes  (reprint)  (Arch.  Constable). 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE  &  GO 

CARPET  IMPORTERS 

DIRECT  IMPORTERS  OF  CHOICE 

TURKEY  CARPETS 
“XVII  CENTURY” 
CARPETS 

A /T  APLE  &  CO.  receive  weekly  consignments  of  choice 
^  ^  TURKEY  CARPETS,  and  invite  intending  pur¬ 
chasers  to  examine  and  compare  both  quality  and  price 
before  deciding  elsewhere.  These  Carpets  are  in  many 
instances  reproductions  of  the  most  unique  examples  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  and  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the 
antique,  at  one-fourth  the  cost. 

ORIENTAL  CARPET  WAREHOUSE 

TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON 

“SAN ITAS” 

The  Best  really  H0H-P0IS0H0TJS 

DISINFECTANT. 
“SAN  ITAS” 

Fluid,  Oil,  Powder,  Soaps,  and  Appliances. 

“  SANITAS  is  a  valuable  Disinfectant,  having  certain  advantages  over  all 
others.” — Medical  Press. 

“  SANITAS  now  enjoys  general  favour  as  a  Disinfectant." — Lancet. 

“  SANITAS  has  met  with  wide  recognition  and  approval.’ 

British  Medical  Journal. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  SENT  FREE . 


The  SANITAS  CO.,  Limited, 


BETHNAL  GREEN,  LONDON,  E. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


ERARD 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


NEW  MODEL,  1895. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft.,  Width  4ft.  81n. 

72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 
_ _ . 

S.  &  P.  ERARD,  RM°AY5LUFpS«Tsf  18  Gt.  Marlborough  St.,Londor,  W- 
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VINOLIA  CREAM 

FOR 

ITCHING,  SUNBURN,  INSECT  BITES. 

Is.  l|d.  per  Box. 


NO  END  OF  WORRY  SAVED  BY  USING 

STONES  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  SPECIALITIES 

LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &c. 

Sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers, 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes ,  Files ,  and  Cabinets  made  to  order  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

AMUSEMENTS. 


LYRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.— Sir  Augustus 

Harris,  Lessee  and  Manager.  Every  Evening  at  8  o’clock.  First  appear¬ 
ance  in  England  of  the  DUCAL  COURT  COMPANY  of  SAXE-COBURG  and 
<iOTHA.  (See  Daily  Papers.) 


T>  OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN.— 

AV  SIR  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.— For  Full  Par- 
ticulars  see  Daily  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


CT.  JAMES’S.— Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

w“'  Lessee  and  Manager. — EVERY  EVENING,  at  8.20,  for  10  Nights  only.  THE 
SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY,  by  ARTHUR  W.  PINERO.  Mr.  George 
Alexander,  Messrs.  Herbert  Waring,  Allan  Aynesworth,  H.  V.  Esmond,  H.  H. 
Vincent,  Mark  Paton,  Fred  Lomnitz,  Lady  Moncton,  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh, 
Miss  Blanche  Wilmot,  Miss  Evelyn  Millard.  Doors  open,  8.  Carriages,  10.45. 
MATINEES  of  THE  SECOND  MRS.  TANQUERAY,  TO-DAY  and  SATUR¬ 
DAY  NEXT,  June  29,  at  2.30.  THURSDAY,  July  4th,  THE  IDLER,  by 
*C.  HADDON  CHAM BERS,  for  a  limited  number  of  perlormances.  Box  Office, 
10  till  5.  Seats  in  advance  by  letter,  telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  ST.  JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

^  AFRICAN  LOAN  EXHIBITION. 

Open  Daily.  No  extra  Charge. 

CARL  HAGEN  BECK’S 
EAST  AFRICAN  VILLAGE. 

The  most  interesting  and  novel  attraction  of  the  Season. 

A  iiit  of  real  African  life  as  it  is  lived  in  Somaliland. 
Sixty-five  i-ictukesque  Somalis,  and  Wild  Animals. 
Somai.i  Pony  and  Dromedary  Races,  Fighting.  Speak  Throwing, 
Dancing,  &c. 

Twice  daily  at  3.30  and  6  o. 

Extra  displays  on  lhursdays  and  Saturdays  at  7.30, 

Seats  is.  and  2s.  Promenade  6d. 


("ARL  HAGEN  BECK’S 

OSTRICH  FARM, 
and 

HAPPY  FAMILY  OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS, 
All  living  together  in  the  same  cage. 

Open  daily  from  12  till  dusk.  Admission  3d. 


J7XQUISITE  ILLUMINATION 

NORTH  TOWER  GARDEN 
Every  Evening. 

A  veritable  Fairy  Land. 

Band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Military  Band. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

AT AGNIFICENT  FI RK WORK  DISPLAYS 

^  Every  Thursday  at  9.15. 

By  Messrs.  C.  T.  Brock  &  Co., 

A  Colossal  Transformation  Picture, 

THE  FLOWERS  GREETING  THE  DAWN. 


GRAVES’  GALLERIES. 

EXHIBITION  OF 
NEW  MILITARY  PAINTINGS. 

And  Collection  of  Wellington  and  Napoleonic  Trophies  and  Relics. 
“  1815”  (NAPOLEON  S  OLD  GUARD  AT  WATERLOO). 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

“SAVING  THE  COLOURS  AT  IN  KERMAN.” 

By  Robert  Gibb,  R.S.A. 

“STORMING  OF  THE  CASHMERE  GATE  OF  DELHI.” 
By  Vereker  M.  Hamilton. 

“  BADAJOZ,  1812.” 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

GRAVES’  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Admission  is.  ten  to  six. 


r  AWRIE  &  CO.  HAVE  ON  VIEW 

A  Small  Collection  of  Pictures  by 

COROT,  DAUBIGNY.  MILLET,  DUPRfi,  G.  F.  WATTS,  R.A., 
MONTICELLI,  Sir  E.  BURNE-JONES,  &c.  &c. 

15  Old  Bond  Street.  10  to  6  daily. 


“  "THE  ALPS  FROM  END  TO  END.”  A  Series  of 

***  Drawings  by  A  D.  McCORMICK.  made  as  Illustrations  to  Sir  William 
M.  Conway’s  new  volume  (Westminster,  Archibald  Constable  &  Co.),  are  now  being 
JEX  H1BITED  at  the  S  T.  GEORGE’S  GALLERY,  14  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street, 
W.  Admission,  with  catalogue,  is. 


LADY  who  has  had  experience  in  teaching,  would  like 

to  find  a  post  to  teach  young  ladies  French,  German,  and  Music.  She 
speaks  French  absolutely  purely,  knows  German  well,  and  is  a  pupil  of  first-rate 
music  masters.  She  is  also  deeply  versed  in  the  Literature  of  England.  France, 
.and  Germany,  and  w  >uld  like  pu  ms  with  a  taste  for  readings.  Would  undertake  to 
make  them  improve  if  they  are  not  averse  to  languages,  &c.  Salary  ^150  a  year. 
*•  A.  J,”  care  of  Anderson’s  Advertising  Agency,  14  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


PUBLISHING  BUSINESS  for  SALE.— Old-established ; 

-*■  many  stereotypes,  copyrights,  illustrations,  stock,  Sec.  ;  principal  retiring;  favourable 
terms.— Apply,  by  letter,  48c  Bookseller,  xs  Warwick  I. one,  EX'. 


SUN 

LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

LONDON.  (Established  1810.) 

NEW  ESTATE  DUTIES. 

The  Society  is  now  prepared  to  issue  Policies  containing  the  following 
Clause : — ■ 

PAYMENT  OF  POLICY  MONEYS  ( 

Before 

PROBATE  OR  GRANT  OF  LETTERS  OF 

ADMINISTRATION. 

“  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  Estate 
Duties  under  the  Finance  Act,  1894,  the  Society,  if  so  requested  by  the 
legal  personal  representative  of  the  assured  entitled  to  receive  the  Policy 
moneys  upon  grant  of  Probate  or  Letters  of  Administration,  will  (after 
proof  of  the  death  of  the  assured  and  of  Title  as  above  provided,  and  upon 
the  deposit  with  and  charge  to  them  of  the  above  policy  in  accordance  with 
their  regulations)  either  pay  so  much  of  the  sum  assured,  not  exceeding 
nine-tenths  thereof,  as  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  such  Duties  to 
such  legal  personal  representative,  or  at  his  option  pay  the  whole  or  so  much 
of  the  Policy  moneys  as  shall  be  required  by  the  duties  aforesaid  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  or  other  the  persons  entitled  to  receive 
the  same  under  the  said  Act  or  any  other  Statute.” 


The  undertaking  to  pay  before  the  grant  of  Probate  either 

DIRECT  TO  THE  LEGAL  PERSONAL 

REPRESENTATIVE  or  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
has  not  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  public,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  new 
departure  will  be  much  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  at  present 
Executors  are  very  frequently  compelled  to  place  themselves  under  an 
obligation  to  Bankers  and  others  to  provide  the  Estate  Duty  required  to  be 
paid  before  the  grant  of  the  Probate. 

For  Prospectus  and  Full  Particulars  write  to  the  Secretary, 

SUN  LIFE  OFFICE, 

63  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C. 


HARROD'S  STORES,  LTD. 

Three  minutes'  rrom  Albert  Gate,  Hide  Park. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  STORES  IN 
LONDON  FOR  EVERYTHING. 


NO  ENTRANCE  FEES.  NO  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  NO  TICKETS. 

General  Catalogue,  Weehiy  Price  List  and  Fashion  Boohs 
post  free  on  application. 

Goods  delivered  free  in  London  and  Suburbs  by  our  own  carts. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVITED. 


HENLEY. 

Parties  catered  for  on  Houseboats  and  orders  taken  for  Delivery  of  Fresh 
Provisions  Daily. 

Our  own  waggons  and  batges  will  be  stationed  near  the  Course,  from 
which  small  boats  will  be  sent  off  for  the  delivery  of  Supplies. 

LUNCHEON  AND  PICNIC  HAMPERS. 

Hampers  made  up  to  Customer's  own  requirements  for  any  number  of 
persons,  and  Linen,  Glass,  &c. ,  supplied  at  Inclusive  Prices.  Waiters 
provided  if  desired. 


FIELD  AND  MARINE  GLASSES. 


87  to  105  BR0MPT0N  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W. 


CT.  PETER’S  COLLEGE,  RADLEY.— The  new  Chapel 

will  be  consecrated  on  St.  Peter’s  Day  (Saturday,  29  June).  .  Old  Radlciaus 
wishing  to  be  present  are  requested  to  write  to  the  Warden.  Service  12.15.  Slip 
coach  on  10.2  a.m.  train  from  Paddington. 
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St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 

Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAINWRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited. 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 


URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

■  *  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.  ” 

TBE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  1000  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home  ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams — ■“  Shipwrecked,  London.” 


ROYAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS 

105  JERMYN  STREET,  ST.  JAMES’S,  S.W. 


PATRONS. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES  the  PRINCE  &  PRINCESS  of  WALES. 

PRESIDENT. 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK,  K.G. 

Chairman  of  Committee — Sir  George  S.  MEASOM,  J.P. 
Treasurers— Sit  George  S.  Measom,  J.P.,  and  R.  Ruthven  Pym,  Esq, 
Bankers—  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  London. 


Upon  this  Institution,  founded  in  1824  (the  only  one  having  for  its  object 
the  protection  of  dumb  and  defenceless  animals),  rests  a  heavy  responsibility. 
It  is  earnestly  and  respectfully  submitted,  that  it  has  in  consequence  a 
strong  claim  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

The  Committee  respectfully  appeal  to  the  Public  to  extend  a 
hearty  assistance— 

I.  By  supplying  early  information  to  the  Secretary  of  all  acts  of  cruelty 
that  have  been  witnessed. 

II.  By  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  Society  by  Annual  Subscriptions,  by 
Donations,  by  Testamentary  Gifts,  and  particularly  by  inducing- 
their  friends  to  become  members. 

Trained  Officers  are  despatched  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  operations  of  the  Society  draw  from  the  funds  an  amount  vastly 
exceeding  the  yearly  subscriptions.  The  Committee  need  much  greater 
assistance,  and  unless  such  additional  support  be  extended  to  them,  this? 
most  righteous  cause  of  humanity  must  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  means 
to  carry  out  those  many  urgent  measures  which  every  well-wisher  of  this: 
Society  has  so  deeply  at  heart. 

Remittances  may  be  fowarded  to  JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 


SUPPORTED  ONLY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The  labour  of  other  charities  is  divided  among  many  Associations ;  bul 
this  Charity  stands  alone— the  Defender  of  the  defenceless— without  any 
assistance. 


Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 


INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 
SUPPORTED  SOLELY  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Matron— fSjcr  fElost  ©radons  jfHajeBts  tf)e  ©urett. 

President — His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND,  K.G. 
Chairman — Sir  EDWARD  BIRKBECK,  Esq.,  V ,P . 

Deputy  Chairman — Colonel  FITZ-ROY  CLAYTON,  V .P» 
Secretary- CHARLES  DIBDIN,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S. 

APPEAL 

THE  Committee  of  the  Royal  National  Life-Boat 
Institution  earnestly  appeal  to  the  British 
Public  for  Funds  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
306  Life-Boats  now  on  the  Coast  and  their 
Crews  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  a  large  and  permanent 
annual  income.  The  Annual  Subscriptions,  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Dividends,  are  quite  inadequate  for 
the  purpose. 

The  Institution  granted  Rewards  for  the  Saving  of  637  lives 
by  the  Life-Boats  in  1894,  and  of  141  lives  by  fishing  and 
other  boats  during  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of  lives, 
for  the  saving  of  which  the  Institution  granted  rewards  in 
1894  being  778.  Total  of  lives  saved,  for  which  Rewards  have 
been  granted,  from  the  Establishment  of  the  Institution  in 
1824  to  31st  December  1894,  38,633. 

Annual  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  ba  thankfully  received  by 
the  Secretary,  Charles  Dibdin,  Esq.,  at  the  Institution,  14  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  London,  W.C. ;  by  the  Bankers  of  the  Institution,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  69  Strand  ;  by  all  the  other  Bankers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  and  by  all  the  Life-Boat  Branches. 
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19  King  William  Street,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President—  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G, 

Chairman — SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 

( G.  B.  HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Treasurers  j  R  LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with- 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 


There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
jre  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
3spital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  grownng 
eds  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
mgdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief,  this  will 
cessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
d  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
rdered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
mm  of  at  least  £50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main- 
lance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
em  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs, 

n  V.  /->  .  J  .  A  K _ _  rtn.rnmnnJ  PViormcr  (  !  or  to 


T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary . 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 
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CONVERSION  AND  REDEMPTION  of  the  FIVE  PER  CENT 
FIRST,  SECOND,  and  THIRD  MORTGAGE  BONDS  of  the 


INSURANCE. 


RIO  TINTO  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

By  an  ISSUE  of  ^3,600,000  FOUR  PERCENT  FIRST  MORTGAGE 

BONDS 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company,  limited.  FIRE, 

Est.  1803.— 1  OLD  BROAD  ST.,  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total  Funds  over  L 1 ,500,00c. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


All  outstanding  Five  per  Cent.  First,  Second,  and  'I  bird  Mortgage  Bonds 
of  the  Company  not  presented  for  Conversion  will  be  paid  off  at  par 
with  accrued  interest  on  July  19,  1895,  and  will  cease  to  bear  interest 
from  that  date. 

THE  TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  FOUR  PER  CENT  FIRST  MORTGAGE  BOND 
HOLDERS  WILL  BE  : 

ALFRED  CHARLES  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq., 
and 

HUGH  MACKAY  MATHESON,  Esq. 

These  Eonds  wiil  he  secured  by  a  deed  of  mortgage  and  trust  in  English 
form,  whereby,  when  the  existing  Bonds  have  been  converted  or 
redeemed,  the  whole  of  the  immovable  property  of  the  Company  in 
Spain,  including  the  Rio  Tinto  Mines,  the  railway  therefrom  to  Huelva, 
and  the  pier  at  that  port,  will  be  conveyed  to  the  Trnstees  as  security 
for  the  Bonds  in  priority  to  all  other  charges.  The  mortgage  will 
contain  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  Company  to  register  or  inscribe 
the  deed  in  Spain  whenever  called  upon  by  the  Trustees  for  the  Bond¬ 
holders  to  do  so. 

Pending  the  completion  of  this  deed  and  the  preparation  of  the  new 
Bonds,  scrip  certificates  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Company,  Limited,  will  be 
issued,  which  will  be  exchanged  for  the  definitive  Bonds  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  for  delivery. 

The  extension  and  development  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Mine  has  for  years  been 
kept  well  in  advance  of  current  requirements,  and  by  this  means  the 
Company  have  many  millions  of  tons  of  ore  laid  open,  which  will 
provide  an  uninterrupted  supply  for  a  period  far  beyond  the  duration  of 
these  Bonds,  and  this  exploration  work  is  being  steadily  continued. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  contracts  running  for  the  supply  of  more 
than  500,000  tons  of  pyrites  per  annum,  which  are  sold  for  both  their 
copper  and  sulphur  contents,  besides  which  the  Company's  production 
of  refined  copper  is  about  20,000  tons  a  year,  which  commands  a  ready 
sale. 

The  new  Four  per  Cent  Bonds  will  be  to  bearer,  or  registered,  at  the 
option  of  subscribers,  in  sums  of  ,£20,  ^100,  ^200,  and  ,£500,  with 
coupons,  payable  quarterly  on  January  1,  April  1,  July  1,  and  October  r, 
in  London,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  in  pounds  sterling  ;  in  Paris, 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Socidtd  Gdndrale,  at  the  exchange  of  25  francs  ;  and 
in  Bremen,  at  the  Offices  of  Messrs.  J.  Schultze  &  Wolde,  at  the 
exchange  of  M20.35.  The  first  coupon  will  be  payable  on  October  1, 
1895.  Holders  can  at  any  time,  upon  application  to  the  Company  and 
payment  of  the  cost,  have  their  Bonds  to  bearer  exchanged  for  registered 
Bonds,  or  their  registered  Bonds  exchanged  for  Bonds  to  bearer. 

The  Bonds  will  be  redeemed  by  half-yearly  drawings,  which  will  take  place 
in  June  and  December,  and  drawn  Bonds  will  be  paid  off  on  January  1 
and  July  1  succeeding  the  drawing,  The  first  drawing  will  take  place  in 
June,  1896,  and  the  ordinary  sinking  fund  will  redeem  the  whole  of  the 
Bonds  not  later  than  January  1,  1929;  but  the  Company  reserves  the 
right  to  increase  the  sinking  fund,  or  to  pay  off  the  whole  or  any  portion 
of  the  Bonds  outstanding,  at  anytime  after  June  30,  1905,  on  giving 
twenty-eight  days  notice  by  advertisement. 

Drawn  Bonds  will  be  paid  off  at  the  same  places  as  those  fixed  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  coupons. 


MESSRS.  N.  M.  ROTHSCHILD  &  SONS,  instructed  by  MESSRS 
MATHESON  &  CO.,  the  commercial  agents  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  are  authorized  to  RECEIVE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  the 
above  issue. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  them  at  their  offices,  New  Court,  St. 
Swithin's  Lane,  London,  in  existing  Five  per  Cent  First,  Second,  or 
Third  Mortgage  Bonds,  which  have  not  been  previously  drawn. 

APPLICATIONS  for  the  new  Four  per  Cent  Bonds  in  exchange  for 
Five  per  Cent  Bonds,  which  have  not  been  previously  drawn,  WILL  BE 
RECEIVED  any  day  (except  Saturday)  UNTIL  THURSDAY,  JUNE  27, 
1895,  INCLUSIVE,  on  the  following  conditions: 

Subscribers  in  Bonds  will  receive  allotment  in  full. 

For  every  ,£100  of  the  Five  per  Cent  Bonds  subscribers  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  Four  per  Cent  Scrip  of  equal  nominal  value  and  a  cash  bonus  of 
£2  payable  on  July  5  next.  The  coupon  due  July  1  next  must  be  detached 
from  the  Bonds,  and  will  be  paid  in  the  usual  way. 

For  fractional  parts  of  £100  proportionate  allotments  and  cash  payments 
will  be  made. 

Applicat  ion  must  be  made  in  the  form  annexed  to  the  Prospectus,  and 
accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  5  per  cent  in  money,  or  an  approximate 
amount  in  convertible  Bonds  unless  subscribers  prefer  to  deposit  all  their 
Bonds  when  making  application.  The  whole  of  the  Bonds,  with  all 
coupons  subsequent  to  July  1,  1895,  must  be  delivered  as  soon  as  the  scrip 
certificates  are  ready  to  be  given  in  exchange,  and  failure  to  deliver  them 
in  due  cou  rse  will  render  the  deposit  on  application  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Bonds  presented  for  conversion  must  be  listed  on  forms  which  can  be 
abtained  from  Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons. 

Bonds  will  also  be  received  for  conversion  in  Paris  and  Bremen. 


The  draft  of  the  Mortgage  Deed  relating  to  the  new  Four  per  Cent 
Bends  can  be  inspected  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company 
Messrs.  Freshfield  &  Williams,  5  Bank  Buildings,  E.C.  ;  or  at  tie 
Offices  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Trustees,  Messrs.  Dawes  &  Sons  o 
Angel  Court,  E.C.  ’  J 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

GEO.  N.  THOMSON,  Secretary. 

Office  of  the  Company  : 

30  St.  Swilhin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C., 

June  17,  1895. 
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ORTHERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1836. 

LONDON— 1  MOORGATE  STREET.  ABERDEEN— 1  UNION  TERRACE. 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS.  £4,444.000. 

The  FIFTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  of  this  Company  was  held  within 
their  House  at  Aberdeen  on  FRIDAY,  the  14th  June,  1895,  when  the  Directors'  Report  was 
presented. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  referred  to  : 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  PREMIUMS  received  last  year  amounted  to  £701,623  9s,  od.,  showing  a  decrease 
£14,683  6s.  4d.,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  LOSSES  amounted  to  £384,927  18s.  8d.,  or  54.9  per  cent  of  the  premiums. 

The  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission  to  agents  and  charges  of 
every  kind)  came  to  £237,352  19s.  ml.,  or  33.8  per  cent,  of  the  premiums.  After  reserving  the 
usual  33$  per  cent  of  the  premiums  to  cover  liabilities  under  current  policies,  a  profit  was  earned  of 
£84,236  19s.  2d. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE  BRANCHES. — The  new  assurances  during  the  year  reached  in  the  aggregate* 
the  sum  of  £396,-48.  These  new  assurances  yielded  annual  premiums  amounting  to  £17,565  11  . 
7d.,  and  single  premiums  amounting  to  £1,090  is.  5d. 

The  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  year  (including  interest)  was£333,i86  9s.  id. 

The  CLAIMS  amounted  to  £210,589  7s.  9d. 

The  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission)  were  limited  to  10  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums  received. 

ANNUITY  BRANCH.— The  sum  of  £14,232  17s.  iod.  was  received  for  annuities  granted 
during  the  year. 

The  whole.FUNDS  of  the  Life  Department  now  amount  to  £2,858,011  14s.  2d. 

The  Report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  it  was  resolved  that  the  total  amount  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  shareholders  for  the  year  1894  be  £75.000,  being  dividend  of  £2  5s.  per 
share,  and  bonus  of  5s.  per  share,  and  that  the  sum  of  £50,000  be  added  to  the  Fire  Reserve  Fund 
(making  the  same  £950,000). 

London  Board  0/  Directors. 

Colonel  Robert  Baring.  Ferdinand  M.  Huth,  Esq. 

II.  Cosmo  O.  Bonsor,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Ernest  Chaplain.  Esq. 

Alex.  Heun  Goschen,  Esq. 
Henry  Charles  Hambro,  Esq. 
Win.  E.  Hubbard,  Esq. 


Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq, 

Charles  James  Lucas,  Esq 
■William  Walkmshaw,  Esq. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B. 


General  Manager  0/ the  Company—  H.  E.  WILSON. 

Copies  of  the  report  with  the  whole  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  1894,  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  Company's  offices  or  agencies. 


LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . £8,690,934. 

Fire — TAfe — Endowments — Annuities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE. 

FIFE  BOWSES  BARGE  either  in  Cash  or  Additions 
to  Sum  Assured. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS — 

Head  Offices:  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 

“THE  TIMES  ”  Dee.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters  ” 

“  FIVE  per  cent,  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“security  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  be  can  get  Three.” 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  Re®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract, 


ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  EXCEED  £38,000,000. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D.  C.  HALDEMAU,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 

17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED, 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £1,750,000. 

P0LI31IS  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  ORDINARY,  MODIFIED  TONTINE,  AND 
MORTUARY  DIVIDEND  SYSTEMS. 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  F.S.S.,  Manager. 

SUN  INSURANCE  OFFICE, 

63  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.  [Founded  1710 
60  Charing  Cross  ;  332  Oxford  Street ;  40  Chancery  Lane. 

THE  OLDEST  PURELY  FIRE  OFFICE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Sam  Insured  In  1894,  £393,622,400. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

National  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 


48  Gracechurch  Street,  London. 


A.  SMITHER, 

Actuary  and  Secretary. 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

-A—*  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

fF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers:  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ORIENT  COMPANY’S  YACHTING  CRUISES  BY  THE 

V  Steamship  "  GARONNE,”  3876  tons  register,  leaving  London  as  under 
For  the  NORWAY  FIORDS,  13th  July,  for  is  days  ;  3rd  August  for  15  days. 

For  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  St.  Petersburg,  the  Baltic  Canal,  &c.,  27th  August, 
•or  29  days 

String  Band,  Electric  Light,  Electric  Bells,  Hot  and  Cold  Baths,  High-class  Cuisine. 

Head  Offices  :  Fenchurch 
Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London,  E.C.,  or  to  the  West 
End  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  S.W . 


( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1 

Managers:  jANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f 


EDUCATIONAL. 


¥?  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1895-— Two  of 

JLV  one  of  £so,  one  of  £40.  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  to 
t  R  ev.  the  WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL— An  EXAMINATION 

»  V  to  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident,  five  non-resident,  Queen's  Scholar- 
ships,  and  two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next  Detailed  infor- 
cnation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master,  Dean  s  Yard,  Westminster. 


OUNDLE  SCHOOL.  Entrance  Scholarship  Examina¬ 
tion  July  16.  Six  or  more  Scholarships  £40  to  ,£30  a  year.  Classical, 
Modern,  Science,  and  Engineering  Sides.  Fees  £65  to  ,£75  a  year.  Successes 
1803-4  ■  Five  open  Scholarships  and  one  Exhibition;  1894-5  :  Four  open  Classical 
Scholarships,  one  Science  Exhibition  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  and  one  Science 
Scholarship.  Also  Woolwich  Entrance  (11th  place).  Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


BOOKS. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
INDIA,  THE  COLONIES.  AMERICA,  AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  ;  AND  CATALOGUED  AND  ARRANGED 
Telegraphic  Address  ;  BOOKMEN,  LONDON.  Code  :  UNICODE. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

■ROOKS.— HATCHARDS,  Booksellers  to  the  Queen, 

-D  ,g  Piccadilly  ,W.— Libraries  entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued. 
All  the  New  and  Standard  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  iBooks,  &c.  New  choice  Bindings 
for  Presents.  Post  orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

Just  published,  cloth,  as.  6d. 

CTORIES  OF  THE  BISHOPS  OF  ICELAND.  By  the 

“ThetrandatLonCrtSds  smoothly!  and  the  stories  are  so  well  worth  teUing.  and  of  such 
irterest  to  the  historical  student,  that  we  wonder  that  they  have  waited  so  long  for  a 

translator.  .  j* ,’maSTERS  &  CO.,  78  New  Bond  Street.  W. 

SCOTTISH  CHURCH  SOCIETY 
JUST  PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  VOLS.,  demy  8vo,  price  7s.  6d.  nett, 
or  sold  separately  for  4s.  6d.  nett. 

THE  DIVINE  LIFE  IN  THE  CHURCH  : 

•  AN  AFFIRMATION  OF 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM. 

WITH  CONTRIBUTIONS  RELATING  TO 
THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH, 

HER  HISTORY,  WORK,  AND  PRESENT  NEED. 

Vol  1  Subjects:— The  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  :  the  place  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Divine  Economy  of  Grace;  Instruction  of  Catechumens;  Obligation  of 

Sp£0i.  II.  Subjects :  — Celtic  Inheritance  of  Scottish  Church;  Remediable  Defects 
in  Presbyterian  Organization  ;  Revival  of  Churchmanshtp  in  Scotland  ;  Training  of 
Candidates  for  Holy  Ministry  ;  Probations  s  ;  Right  Lines  of  Lay  Work  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Home  Mission  Work  of  Church  ;  Duty  of  Church  to  Special  Classes 
Emigrants,  Seamen,  Paupers,  Prisoners;  Attitude  of  Church  to  Leading  Phases  of 
Modern  Thought  and  Criticism  ;  Church  Music  and  Choirs  ;  Church  Fabrics. 

Edinburgh  ;  J.  GARDNER  HITT,  37  George  Street. 

London  :  62  Paternoster  Row. 

And  all  Booksellers. 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON’S  PUBLICATIONS. 


RRADFIELD  COLLEGE,  BERKS— FOUR  FOUN- 

I  j  D  ATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  90  Guineas  and  80  Gmneas  per  annum  ; 

ONE  WARDEN'S  EXHIBITION,  value  50  Guineas,  and  FOUR  MINOR  EX- 

HIBITIONS  (at  least),  value  30  Guineas,  will  be  competed  for  at  the  College  on 
July  31st,  August  1st  and  2nd.  Candidates  must  be  between  11  and  15  on  August 
1st,  180=5.  Subjects  for  Examination  :  Divinity,  Classics,  Mathematics.  Boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Modern  Side  may  offer  French  instead  of  Creek,  but  are  eligible  for 
the  Exhibitions  onlv.  Separate  papers  for  those  over  and  under  13. 

FOUR  MINOR  EXHIBITIONS,  value  30  Guineas  per  annum,  for  boys  in¬ 
tended  for  the  Army  Classes  will  also  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  Candidates 
for  these  Exhibitions  must  be  between  13  and  15  on  August.  1st,  1895.  Subjects  ol 
Examination  :  Latin,  French,  Mathematics.  German  or  Science  may  be  otlerecl  as 
an  extra  subject.  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden. 


THE  MINERVA  CLUB. 

38  DOVER  STREET,  PICCADILLY,  W. 

Committee  : 

Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  LONSDALE  \  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of 
ROSSLYN  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  HATHERTON  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord 
BYRON ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  GEORGE  GRANVILLE 
CAMPBELL;  Lieut.-Col.  F.  GAVEGAN  ;  Major 
HAMILTON  LUARD  BEGBIE. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Ransom,  Bouverie  &  Co. 

Secretary — J.  R.  DOUGLAS  [pro  tern.). 

This  Club  is  established  on  a  social  and  non-political  basis,  and  will  be  conducted 
on  similar  principles  to  the  leading  West  End  Clubs.  „  . 

Naval  and  Military  Officers.  Members  of  the  Learned  Professions,  and  Gentlemen 
of  good  position  are  alone  eligible  for  election,  and  the  strictest  supervision  will  be 
exercised  by  the  Committee,  in  whom  is  vested  the  election  of  Candidates,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  ineligible  persons.  .  . 

The  Club,  which  contains  numerous  Bedrooms,  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
Members  in  the  course  of  the  present  month. 

The  Cuisine,  Wines,  Spirits,  Cigars,  &c.,  will  be  of  the  best  at  popular  prices 
and  a  special  feature  will  be  made  of  the  Grill,  superintended  by  a  thoroughly 
experienced  Grill  Cook.  ,  ,  .  Tr  1 

The  Subscription  is  Three  Guineas  per  Annum,  and  the  Club  House  may  be 
inspected,  and  candidate  forms  and  all  particulars  obtained  on  the  premises. 

June  1805  J-  R-  DOUGLAS,  Secretary  [pro  tern.). 
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DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

U  LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  2s.  6d. 

Daily  News.—11  It  explains  how  a  capitalist  can  obtain  the  highest  return 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “Furnishes  much  valuable  information,  served  up 

in  a  readable  style.”  .  . ,  _  ,  .  ,  r. 

Liverpool  Courier “  A  useful  guide.  Even  the  experienced  may  profit 

by  its  perusal.” 


nUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

**  LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  2s  6d.  ... ,  ,  .  ,  ,  . 

Manchester  Guardian.—"  The  reader  of  the  volume  will  be  he  lped  to  clear 
ideas  as  to  what  he  is  about  when  he  engages  in  Stock  Exchange  operations. 
Sun  — “  A  great  mass  of  information  will  be  found  in  it.” 

Star.—**  Written  with  the  view  of  guiding  capitalists  in  the  employment 
of  their  funds.” 


DUNCAN  ON  INVESTMENT  AND  SPECU- 

U  LATION.  Third  Edition,  price  2S.  6d. 

City  Leader.—  '  Should  be  m  the  hands  oi  every  one  who  has  money  to 

investors  Guardian.-1'  Assuredly  the  best  plan  for  speculators  is  to  take 
a  short  cut  to  experience  by  reading  ‘  Duncan  on  Investment  and  Specu- 

^ Birmingham  Gazette.-"  The  need  of  such  a  work  is  apparent-a  praise- 
worthy  endeavour  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  London,  Royal  Exchange, 

And  of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

RANDOM  STORIES,  Chiefly  Irish. 

By  Major  H.  S.  M'CLINTOCK.  , 

With  Illustrations. 

London  :  SIMPK.IN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

ELDER  CONKLIN, 

AND  OTHER  STORIES. 

By  FRANK  HARRIS.  6s. 

“These  ably  conceived  and  ably  written  stories  seem  to  rank  the  late 
editor  of  the  Fortnightly  and  new  editor  of  the  Saturday  among  tie 
1  realists.’  But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  T  hree  of  the  six  are  simply 
‘  realistic'  as  every  narrative  of  incident  should  be,  and  therefore  of  them- 
selves  hardly  suggest  a  distinctive  label  for  Mr.  Frank  Harris  s  work.  They 
betray  unmistakably  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
that  writer  has  given  us  more  characteristic  or  graphic  pictures  of  the 
society  of  frontier  township  and  mining  camp  than  we  find  in  ihe 
Sheriff  and  his  Partner,’  ‘  Eatin'  Crow,'  and  ‘  The  Best  Man  in  Garotte. 
The  three  remaining  stories— still  American  and  of  the  Western  States— -are 
more  complex.  They  are  sufficiently  rich  in  incident,  but  incident  is 
subordinated  to  character,  and  the  mind  is  strung  up  to  high  tension  by  the 
pectacle  of  warring  impulses  and  tottering  virtue.  Tunes. 

London.-  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  NOVEL  SERIES. 

Ready  on  June  28.  Squire  i6mo,  2s. 

The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell, 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

This  volume  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  works,  each  in  One  Volume,  by  the 
best  Writers  of  the  day,  English  and  Ameiican,  which  will 
form  The  Novel  Series. 

The  volumes  will  be  suitable  for  the  pocket  and  the  shelf ;  they  will  be 
convenient  to  handle,  being  of  the  square  i6mo  size,  while  from  their 
appearance,  as  well  as  from  their  literary  merit,  they  will  deserve  a  place  in 
the  library.  The  volumes  will  be  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  uniform 
except  in  thickness  and  in  price.  The  prices  will  be  2s.,  3s.,  and  4s. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  SERIES,  TO  BE  PUBLISHED  ON 
JULY  i6th,  will  be 

LYRE  AND  LANCET.  By  F.  Anstey.  With 

24  Full-page  Illustrations,  price  3s. 

V  OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  DUE  COURSE. 


THE  BIOCRAPHY  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  STEPHEN. 

Just  published.  With  2  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  t6s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  JAMES 
FITZJAMES  STEPHEN, 

BART.,  K.C.S.I. , 

A  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

By  his  Brother,  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

“  Among  the  half-dozen  biographies  of  the  first  order  which  have  appeared  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  this  volume  deserves  a  place.  It  is  a  real  biography  ;  a  work  of 
art  as  well  as  of  fraternal  affection  ;  a  monument  which  several  loving  hands  have 
helped  to  build  up  ;  a  lifelike  picture  of  a  remarkably  man,  with  his  failings  not 
unnoted,  and  with  vivid  sketches  of  some  of  his  friends. ” — Times. 

“  A  truer  and  more  complete  portrait,  if  one  may  say  so,  who  speaks  from  many 
long  years  of  acquaintanceship,  was  never  drawn.  ...  A  noble  history  ofa  powerful, 
generous,  true,  and  tender  character.” — Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette . 

“A  most  interesting  and  striking  book.  ...  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a 
picture  ofa  man  so  real,  so  forcible,  and  developed  with  such  admirable  literary 
skill.” — Westminster  Gazette. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MARTYRED  FOOL. 

ByD.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Author  of  “  Rainbow  Gold,”  “Aunt  Rachael,”  “  Joseph's  Coat,”  &c. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  “THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.” 

On  June  25,  15s.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s. 

Volume  XLIII.  (OWENS— PASSELEWE)  of  THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

Vol.  /.  wis  published  on  i  st  January ,  1885,  and  a  further  Volume  will  be 
issued  quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Note.— A  Full  Prospectus  of  “  The  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,”  with 
Specimen  Pages,  may  he  had  upon  application. 

OUR  SQUARE  AND  CIRCLE  ;  or,  The  Annals 

ofa  Little  London  House.  By  “Jack  Easel,"  sometime  Punch's  Roving 
Correspondent.  With  a  Frontispiece,  crown  8vo,  5s. 

“  The  interest  is  purely  humorous  and  domestic.  .  .  .  The  book  is  always 
pleasant  to  read,  and  its  humour  is  not  the  less  amusing  for  being  always  refined.” 

Scotsman. 

OFF  THE  MILL.  By  the  Ri&ht  Rev.  C,  F*. 

Browne,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Stepney.  With  2  Illustrations,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

“  Written  in  a  lively  agreeable  style.” — Times. 

FIFTY  YEARS ;  or,  Dead  Leaves  and  Living 

Seeds.  By  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  Author  of 
“  Holiday  Papers,”  “  East  and  West  London,"  &c.  Crown  8vo,  4s. 

“A  little  volume  of  lively  reminiscences.  .  .  .  Full  of  delightful  gossip  of  the 
most  genial  kind.” — Speaker. 


New  Yolume  of  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  POPULAR  2/-  &  2/6  SERIES. 

On  June  25th,  fcap.  8vo,  boards,  pictorial  cover,  2s.  ;  and  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WITH  EDGED  TOOLS.  By  FIenry  Seton 

Merriman,  Author  of  “  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp/’  &c. 


NEW  STORY  BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

NOTICE.— The  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  JULY  con- 

tains  the  beginning  of  a  new  SERIAL  STORY  by  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 
Author  of  “  The  Raiders,”  “  The  Stickit  Minister,”  &c.,  entitled 

CLEG  KELLY,  ARAB  OF  THE  CITY:  his  Progress 
and  Adventures; 

ALSO  THE  CONCLUSION  OF 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S 

“STORY  OF  BESSIE  COSTRELL,” 

and  the  following  contributions:  “THE  ROMANCE  OF  VIOLIN  COLLECT¬ 
ING”;  “AT  I  HE  WATERLOO  BANQUET”;  “THE  SOWERS,”  by  Henry 
Seton  Merriman.  Chaps.  XXI.-XX1V.  ;  “THE  VALLEY  OF  THE 
DUDDON  ” ;  “  STROLLERS  ”  ;  and  “  A  BLACK  FOREST  WEDDING.” 
Ready  at  all  Booksellers  and  Newsagents’  next  Tuesday.  Price  Sixpence. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

CABINET  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY: 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Terms,  1893-4. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 


THE  SILVER  LIBRARY.- 

Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


-New  Volume. 


THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA, 

and  Other  Essays. 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

Contents:—  1.  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada— 2.  Antonio  Perez:  an  Unsolved 
Historical  Riddle.— 3.  Saint  Teresa.— 4.  The  Templars.— 5.  The  Norway  Fjords. 
— 6.  N  orway  Once  More. 

With  3  Maps,  8vo,  12s. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  WALES: 

Being  Part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure  aud  Methods  of 
Tribal  Society. 

By  FREDERIC  SEEBOHM,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “  The  English  Village  Community,”  & c. 


Crown  8 vo,  4s.  6d. 

MIND  AND  MOTION  AND  MONISM. 

By  the  late  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R  S. 
Crown  8vo,  5?.  net. 

THE  TENTH  MUSE, 

And  other  Poems. 

By  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  “The  Light  of  Asia,”  & c. 
Red-lettering  i6rno,  3s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

Selected  by  H.  S.  HOOLE  WAYLEN. 

B  With  169  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  15s. 

THE  TELEPHONE  SYSTEMS  OF  THE 
CONTINENT  OF  EUROPE. 

By  A.  R  BENNETT. 

Member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  : 

Diwsional  Engineering  Superintendent  in  London  to  the  United  Telephone 
Company  Limited,  1880. 


Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

GARDENING  A  LA  MODE— VEGETABLES. 

By  Mrs.  DE  SALIS. 

Authoress  of  the  “  A  la  Mode”  Series  of  Cookery  Books,  &c. 


With  12  Illustrations  by  Philip  Burne-Jones. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  PRETENDERS. 

A  Story  of  Child  Life. 

By  EDITH  H.  FOWLER. 

“  Miss  Fowler’s  book  is  an  exquisite  study  of  child  life.  .  .  .  The  authoress’s 
reticence  and  delicate  knack  of  suggestiveness  are  among  the  finest  characteristics 
of  her  work.” — Daily  Nc7vs. 

Crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  STORY  OF  CHRISTINE  ROCHEFORT. 

By  HELEN  CHOATE  PRINCE. 

***  Anarchism  is  a  leading  motive  in  this  book  hardly  less  than  the  love  story 
which  runs  through  it.  The  scene  is  Blois,  a  provincial  town  of  France,  and  the 
story  indicates  the  triviality  of  French  provincial  life,  and  sets  forth,  through  the 
characters,  the  claims  and  views  of  Anarchism,  with  a  distinct  leaning  to  the 
conservative  view.  _ 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

CAN  THIS  BE  LOVE? 

By  Mrs.  PARR,  Author  of  “  Dorothy  Fox.” 


ON  MONDAY  NEXT.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  July. 


OLD  MR.  TREDGOLD.  By  Mrs. 
Oui'HANT.  Chapters  V. -VII I. 

VIGNETTES  FROM  NATURE.  By 
the  late.  Richard  Jefferies,  r. 
Sfring.  2.  The  Green  Corn-. 

A  SERENADE.  By  Duncan  J. 
Robertson. 

A  BUSHWOMAN'S  ROMANCE. 
By  H.  A.  Bryden. 


PAST  AND  IDEAL  SANITATION. 
By  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richard¬ 
son,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

LYDIA  GIBSON.  Bv  Mrs.  Parr. 
OLD  ITALIAN  CARDENS.  By 
Vernon  I. i  f. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


London  and  New  York  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  sent  by  post  at  following 

rates  per  annum,  paid  in  advance. 

Any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom . £i  8  2 

All  other  parts  of  the  World .  I  10  4 

Copies  for  India,  China,  Borneo,  Burmah,  Ceylon,  Egyph  Mombasa 
Zanzibar,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  now  posted  in  advance,  and 
catch  the  Friday  evening’s  mail. 

W.m.  DAWSON  &  SONS,  Limited,  Successors  to 
STEEL  &  JONES,  23  Craven  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS’  AND  RAILWAY  BOOKSTALLS. 

BENTLEY’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


Each  Work  can  be  obtained  separately ,  uniformly  bound,  in  1  uol.,  price  6s. 


LATEST  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SERIES. 


BASIL  LYNDHURST.  By  Rosa  N.  Carey, 
By  ROSA  N.  CAREY. 

Basil  Lyndhurst. 

Lover  or  Friend? 

Heriot’s  Choice. 

Queenie’s  Whim. 

Only  the  Governess. 

Nellie’s  Memories. 

Not  Like  Other  Girls. 

Robert  Ord’s  Atonement. 

Barbara  Heathcote’s  Trial. 

Uncle  Max.  |  Wee  Wifie. 

Wooed  and  Married. 


MY  LADY  NOBODY.  By  Maarten  Maartens. 


By  MARY  LINSKILL. 

Tales  of  the  North  Riding. 

Between  the  Heather  and  the  Northern 
Sea. 

In  Exchange  for  a  Soul. 

Cleveden. 

The  Haven  under  the  Hill. 


By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

The  Three  Clerks. 


By  Lady  G.  FULLERTON. 

Too  Strange  Not  to  be  True. 


Mary  St.  John. 

For  Lilias. 

By  MARIE  CORELLI. 

The  Soul  of  Lilith. 

Ardath.  Vendetta ! 

Wormwood.  Thelma. 

A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds. 


By  Baroness  TAUTPHCEUS. 

The  Initials.  ]  Quits! 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EDWARDES. 

Ought  We  to  Visit  Her  ? 

Leah  :  A  Woman  of  Fashion. 
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CHRONICLE. 

HE  Liberal  Press  has  told  us  that  the  Government 
was  beaten  on  a  “  snatch-vote,”  by  a  “  mean 
trick,”  and  so  forth,  the  ignorance  of  the  party  journa¬ 
list  supplying  his  indignation  with  fuel.  In  point  of  fact 
there  was  neither  trick  nor  scratch-vote.  Ministers 
had  held  on  for  months  with  a  smaller  majority  than 
had  ever  before  sufficed  to  keep  a  Government  in  office. 
And  the  debate  on  which  they  were  beaten  was  a  full- 
dress  debate  on  an  important  subject.  The  leaders  of 
the  Opposition,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  thought  it  necessary  to  be  present  the 
whole  evening,  and  each  of  them  in  turn  spoke  upon  the 
question.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Woodall 
sat  together  on  the  opposite  benches,  and  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  at  least  must  have  known  that  the  debate 
was  as  important  as  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  could 
make  it. 

Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  however,  an  incurable  op¬ 
timist,  determined  to  take  things  easy,  or  he  would  have 
sent  out  for  Mr.  Ellis,  and  asked  him  whether  the 
Government  could  rely  upon  a  majority.  If  Mr.  Ellis 
had  told  him,  as  he  no  doubt  would  have  told  him,  that 
the  matter  was  doubtful,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
could  have  risen  and  moved  to  report  progress,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  challenged 
him  to  supply  information  which  all  Governments  up  to 
that  time  had  regarded  as  confidential.  But  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  sit  there  lazily  and  hope  for  the  best,  thinking 
that  the  usual  assurances  as  to  the  ammunition  of  the 
army  would  be  accepted  in  the  usual  happy-go-lucky 
fashion  of  years  gone  by. 

And  now  the  Liberal  Press,  in  the  intervals  of  cursing, 
is  weeping.  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Truth  tells  us, 
was  “  an  exceptionally  good  War  Minister,”  and  so  forth. 
This  assertion  would  throw  discredit  on  the  intelligence 
of  Macaulay’s  schoolboy.  The  truth  is  there  never 
was  a  worse  War  Minister  than  Mr.  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man,  and  we  say  this  in  spite  of  a  strong  personal  liking 
for  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.  To  find  a  parallel  to 
his  misconduct  of  the  War  Office,  one  would  have  to 
go  back  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Edward  Stanhope.  Mr. 
Smith  showed  himself  infinitelysuperior  to  either  of  them, 
not  only  in  knowledge  of  the  office  business,  but  also 
in  impartiality  and  openmindedness.  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  has  from  the  beginning  shut  his  ears  to  all 
reforms  and  to  all  reformers. 

Let  us  put  the  matter  clearly.  Is  there  or  is  there  not 
ammunition  enough  ?  Was  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman 
justified  in  saying  that  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  ? 
Clearly  we  have  first  of  all  to  determine  the  standard 
we  shall  use.  Roughly  speaking,  there  are  two  stan¬ 
dards,  the  Continental  and  the  customary  English  one. 


Let  us  first  consider  the  ordinary  English  standard.  It 
was  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  peace  was 
a  necessity  of  life  to  the  English  army,  and  it  would 
almost  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  customary  English 
standard  in  the  matter  of  ammunition  is  a  peace  stan¬ 
dard.  For  instance,  until  quite  recently  the  supply  of 
shell  for  the  navy  was  shamefully  insufficient,  yet 
Minister  after  Minister  assured  the  House  that  it  was 
ample  for  all  purposes.  It  was  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  which  opened  our  eyes  to  the  patent  false¬ 
hood  of  these  statements.  At  the  end  of  that  one  day’s 
fighting  the  supply  of  shell-ammunition  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  was  practically  exhausted.  What  would  then 
have  happened  to  our  fleet  in  case  of  a  war  with  France 
or  Russia  can  readily  be  imagined.  That  deficiency  is 
now  made  up,  but  the  supply  of  ammunition  for  the 
army  is  still  on  a  peace  footing. 

Yet  we  live  in  a  time  when  wars  are  decided  in  weeks 
or  days,  when,  if  we  would  speak  with  our  foes  in  the 
gate,  we  must  be  equipped,  as  they  are  equipped,  for 
war;  when,  in  fact,  we  must  adopt  the  Continental 
standard  of  preparedness.  And  according  to  this  Con¬ 
tinental  standard,  the  supply  of  ammunition,  in  spite  of 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  of  the 
permanent  officials,  is  altogether  inadequate.  We  are 
glad  that  at  length  some  one  has  been  punished  for  the 
flagrant  inefficiency  that  prevails  in  the  War  Office, 
for  we  think  we  can  now  see  the  dawning  of  a  better 
day. 

In  May,  1893,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Prime  Minister,  to  Lord  Salisbury,  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  the  letter  was  signed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir 
George  Chesney,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  and  Mr.  Spenser 
Wilkinson.  This  letter  set  forth  the  reasons  why  a 
Minister  of  Defence  should  be  appointed  over  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty.  It  showed  the  evils  that  had 
arisen  from  a  separate  administration  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  proposed  that  the  Prime  Minister  or  some 
other  Cabinet  Minister  should  preside  over  a  Committee 
which  should  be  responsible  for  the  allocation  of  money 
to  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  respectively.  In  fact, 
the  letter  practically  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  which  is  known  as  Lord  Hartington’s  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  which  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  post  of 
Commander-in-Chief  and  the  appointment  of  a  Chief  of 
the  Staff.  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  both 
wrote  expressing  their  agreement  with  the  proposals 
made  by  Sir  C.  Dilke,  Sir  G.  Chesney,  and  the  others. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  recommendations  of  this 
letter  are  now  being  carried  into  effect.  In  the  new 
Conservative  Cabinet  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  assumes 
the  Presidencyof  the  Council,  and  according  to  the  Times 
he  also  accepts  the  headship  of  a  Naval  and  Military 
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Council  of  Defence,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  over  which  he  presided.  We  regard  the 
appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  as  an  ideal 
appointment.  He  is  not  only  fairminded  enough  to  re¬ 
concile  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  army  and  of  the 
navy,  but  wise  and  resolute  enough  to  insist  that  excellent 
work  must  be  done.  If  Lord  Wolseley  gets  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Chief  of  the  Staff,  and  we  hope  he  will  get 
it,  he  will  have  to  make  real  reforms,  for  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  will  not  be  afraid  to  tell  him  that  19! 
millions  is  a  great  deal  too  much  to  spend  upon  an  army 
if  you  get  nothing  for  your  money. 

Just  as  we  hope  for  the  appointment  of  Lord  Wolseley 
to  the  headship  of  our  army,  so  we  hope,  but  this  time 
almost  against  hope,  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walter 
Long  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War.  Mr.  Walter  Long 
is  a  man  of  real  ability,  who  has  the  interests  of  the 
Services  at  heart,  and  who  would  work  with  Lord 
Wolseley  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  make  our 
army  a  reality  and  not  a  sham.  We  know  there  are 
some  neither  unpatriotic  nor  ill  informed  persons  who 
contend  that  our  home  army  is  useless  and  should  be 
done  away  with,  that  all  we  need  is  a  volunteer  force 
strengthened  for  home  defence  and  an  Indian-Colonial 
army  for  service  abroad.  Some  fifteen  millions  a  year 
could  thus  be  saved  according  to  these  reformers  ;  five 
millions  of  that  sum  spent  on  our  navy  would  make  us 
invincible,  they  say,  while  the  other  ten  millions  would 
give  us  a  free  breakfast-table,  and  reduce  the  income- 
tax  to  4 d.  or  5 d.  in  the  £.  We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  these  are  counsels  of  perfection. 

Every  one  is  wondering  why  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
has  refused  to  become  War  Secretary  and  has  accepted 
the  Colonies,  yet  the  explanation  is  simple.  As  a  Secre¬ 
tary  for  War  under  the  present  arrangement  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  would  be  under  Lord  Hartington  as  President  of 
the  Council  of  Naval  and  Military  Defence  ;  whereas  at 
the  Colonies  he  is  master  of  a  department.  No  one,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Colonies  was  the  post  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  asked 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  in  1886,  and  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
refused  to  give  him.  Some  say  that  this  was  the  real 
reason  why  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  thrown  out. 

In  its  issue  of  Thursday  last  the  Times  asserts  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  “had  no  wish”  to  be  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  that  Mr.  Goschen  “  had  no  desire 
to  return  to  (this)  his  former  office.”  Such  denials  are 
the  fatuities  of  partisanship.  In  the  debate  on  the 
Address  on  9  February,  Mr.  Goschen  spoke  with  a  full 
consciousness  of  his  responsibility,  and  probably  also 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  rivalry. 
He  said  :  “  Local  finance  will  have  to  be  reconstructed 
with  a  view  to  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  demands 
of  agriculture.  I  am  sure  my  honourable  friends  will 
not  see  in  what  I  have  said  the  slightest  indisposition 
to  consider  their  claims.”  This  speech  of  Mr.  Goschen 
made  it  almost  impossible  for  Lord  Salisbury  to  give 
the  Exchequer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Consequently  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  had  to  content  himself  with  thwart¬ 
ing  Mr.  Goschen.  This  assertion  will  probably  call 
forth  another  denial.  Our  readers  will  remember  how 
often  we  were  contradicted  when  we  said  that  Mr. 
Courtney  lost  the  Speakership  because  his  claims  were 
not  supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  yet  in  the  end 
we  proved  to  have  been  right. 

What  will  Mr.  Chamberlain  do  with  the  Colonies? 
Taking  South  Africa  as  an  instance,  he  is  the  one  man 
whom  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  supposed  to  dislike,  and  he 
certainly  was  one  of  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  is  nothing  but  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  masterful  Premier  of  Cape  Colony. 
Yet,  somehow  or  other,  we  fancy  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
will  do  the  work  of  his  office  better  than  is  expected  ; 
certainly  better  than  either  Lord  Ripon  or  Lord  Knuts- 
ford  did  it.  We  confess  to  a  sneaking  liking  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain  :  he  is  a  good  fighter  and  an  excellent 
administrator.  We  will  even  admit  that  without  his 
eyeglass  he  reminds  us  of  Pitt — at  least  of  the  statue  of 
Pitt  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall.  And  we  do  not  think  we 
are  complimenting  him  greatly  by  this  comparison. 


The  Daily  News  says  about  the  coming  election  that 
“it  is  going  to  be  a  strenuous  fight  on  both  sides” — 
this  whistling  is  to  keep  up  its  courage.  There  has 
not  been  an  election  of  recent  years  about  the  result 
of  which  there  is  so  little  doubt.  The  only  question 
seems  to  be  the  number  of  the  Unionist  majority.  Of 
course  in  1874  the  beaten  side  was  confident,  and  the 
winning  side  despondent,  but  neither  in  anything  like 
the  present  degree.  In  the  elections  of  1868  and 
1880  every  one  expected  the  Liberals  would  win,  but 
that  of  1885  was  held  to  be  doubtful,  and,  of  course,, 
the  election  of  1886  was  altogether  special  and  extra¬ 
ordinary,  turning  as  it  did  upon  the  rejection  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill.  In  1892  there  was  much  doubt.  Now  every 
one  admits  that  the  Unionists  will  have  a  majority. 

Some  Liberals  are  beginning  to  say  that  Lord  Salisbury 
accepted  office  too  quickly.  A  day,  they  say,  will  have- 
to  be  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  army  vote, 
at  least  a  day  to  the  navy  vote,  and  another  day  to 
the  vote  on  account.  Moreover,  an  Appropriation  Bill 
must  be  passed,  they  assert,  before  Lord  Salisbury  can 
dissolve  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  on  the  Appropriation* 
Bill  every  one  is  entitled  to  speak  and  vote.  If  his 
colleagues,  therefore,  choose  to  support  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman,  Mr.  Balfour  may  find  himself  in  a  minority, 
and  Lord  Salisbury  may  be  compelled  to  resign,  when, 
of  course,  the  Queen  would  once  again  entrust  Lord 
Rosebery  with  the  office  of  forming  a  Ministry.  All  this, 
in  our  humble  opinion,  is  nonsense  ;  the  Liberals  have 
been  beaten  fairly  and  they  will  now  act  fairly.  The 
Government  of  the  Queen  must  be  carried  on,  and 
financial  provision  must  be  made  to  cover  the  General 
Election. 

It  is  true  that  the  Times  tells  us  in  its  edition  of 
Wednesday  morning  that  twice  at  least  Parliament  has 
been  dissolved  without  financial  provision  being  made 
to  cover  the  General  Election,  and  it  gives  precedents, 
the  Tories  in  1784  and  the  Whigs  in  1831,  Pitt  being 
the  master-spirit  in  the  first  case  and  Lord  Grey  in  the 
second.  But  such  precedents  are  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  we  hope  they  will  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  We  feel  certain  that  no  necessity  will  arise  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  followed.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
the  Appropriation  Bill  is  only  so  called  when  it  winds 
up  a  session.  When  it  is  one  of  a  series  in  a  session  it 
is  called  Consolidated  Fund  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3.  The 
full  title  of  the  Bill  is  the  Consolidated  Fund  Appropria¬ 
tion  Bill. 

There  seems  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  proposed. 
Russian  loan  to  China  has  fallen  through.  It  has 
doubtless  been  impressed  upon  the  Chinese  Govern¬ 
ment  that,  although  5  per  cent  may  be  a  pleasantly 
cheap  rate  of  interest  at  which  to  borrow  the ^16,000,000 
required  to  free  the  Liaotung  peninsula,  the  larger  loan 
that  would  still  have  to  be  obtained  to  pay  the  indemnity 
proper  would  become  so  much  the  more  difficult  of  nego¬ 
tiation  if  a  prior  obligation  had  been  created.  Neither  is 
it  by  any  means  unlikely  that  these  representations  have 
commanded  a  certain  amount  of  respect  from  the  Chinese. 
The  probable  outcome,  in  that  case,  would  be  that  the 
whole  sum  China  requires  would  be  offered  in  the  open 
market. 

We  remarked,  a  fortnight  ago,  on  the  concession  to 
French  interests  implied  in  the  omission  of  the  West 
River  from  the  list  of  Chinese  waterways  to  be  opened 
under  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  quoted  a  hint  given  by 
the  Gaulois  that  France  might  expect  still  further  com¬ 
pensation  for  her  services.  The  reported  signature  of  a 
new  treaty,  under  which  Tongking  railways  may  be 
extended  into  China  and  the  Tongkingese  frontier 
carried  up  to  the  point  where  the  Meikong  issues  from 
Yunnan,  appears  to  verify  the  prediction.  But  if  that  is 
so,  the  buffer  State  which  was  to  have  been  carved  out 
of  the  Shan  territory,  of  which  the  new  acquisition  forms 
a  part,  disappears  ;  and  no  alternative  will,  presumably, 
be  left  but  for  England  to  advance  her  frontier  to  the 
right  bank. 

Though  we  may  be  reluctant  to  believe  all  that  comes 
to  us  out  of  the  Balkan  provinces,  it  seems  quite  clear 
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that  Macedonia  has  got  out  of  hand.  It  was  never 
much  in  hand  at  any  time,  and  the  Armenian  imbroglio 
has  stirred  up  the  Macedonians  to  strike  some  sort  of 
blow  at  their  hard  taskmaster,  the  Turk.  The  news 
which  comes  from  Sofia  relates  actions  and  describes 
■engagements  in  detail,  but  there  has  been  no  official 
confirmation,  and  the  only  authority  so  far  is  the 
Macedonian  Jozirnal ,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded 
without  suspicion.  Still,  behind  all  this  smoke  must  be 
some  fire,  and  unless  the  Sultan  is  particularly  careful 
Europe  will  have  a  Macedonian  difficulty  added  to  the 
Armenian  one.  Bulgaria’s  sympathies  are  openly  with 
Macedonia,  and  a  repression  of  the  insurrection  with  a 
■stern  hand,  such  as  was  used  in  Armenia,  would  suffice 
to  set  the  Balkans  in  a  flame.  On  the  whole,  it  looks  as 
if  poor  Turkey’s  end  were  drawing  near. 

By  the  marriage  of  his  grand-niece,  Madame  Hdl£ne 
de  France,  to  the  Duke  of  Aosta,  the  Due  d’Aumale  will 
be  placed  in  a  somewhat  awkward  position  if  ever  he 
feels  inclined  to  visit  the  young  Duchess  amidst  her  new 
.surroundings.  He  will  be  necessarily  obliged  to  meet 
the  Dowager  Duchess,  who  is  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Prince  Napoleon,  alias  Plon-Plon,  between  whom  and  the 
fourth  son  of  Louis  Philippe  there  was  ‘  ‘  bad  blood  ”  from 
the  first.  Fairness  compels  one  to  admit  that  it  was 
not  altogether  the  Due’s  fault.  In  1861,  in  answer  to  a 
speech  of  Plon-Plon,  the  Due  wrote  his  famous  “Lettre 
sur  l’Histoire  de  France,”  which  pamphlet  would  have 
led  to  an  encounter  between  the  two  men  but  for  the 
(pusillanimity  of  “  Le  Prince  Rouge.”  “  Am  I  to  accept 
this  challenge  ?  ”  asked  the  latter  of  the  Empress  when 
the  Due  professed  his  readiness  to  make  good  his  words 
with  the  sword.  “  Mon  cousin,”  was  the  Empress’s 
answer,  “when  a  man  feels  disposed  to  fight,  he  does 
not  ask  for  advice.”  And  the  meeting  did  not  take 
,place.  It  will  be  somewhat  difficult  for  the  Prince’s 
-daughter  to  forgive  the  Due  for  her  father’s  cowardice. 
La  Rochefoucauld  knew  something  of  human  nature. 

In  connection  with  the  church  of  St.  Raphael,  where  the 
■marriage  took  place,  there  is  a  story  not  generally 
■known.  It  was  built  with  the  moneys  of  a  converted 
Jew  named  Raphael.  Just  after  the  building  was  com¬ 
pleted,  Raphael  had  a  dream  that  he  would  die  within  a 
week  after  the  consecration  of  the  place  of  worship.  As 
■a  matter  of  course  he  endeavoured  to  delay  the  consecra¬ 
tion  by  fair  and  unfair  means,  until  a  priest,  with  the  help 
of  a  licensed  victualler  from  the  neighbourhood  who 
procured  a  bottle  of  absolutely  pure  wine,  consecrated 
the  edifice.  Then  he  told  Raphael,  who  took  to  his 
bed  and  died  three  days  afterwards. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Benjamin  Tillett,  or  even  a  far 
more  reliable  witness,  the  Labour  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle ,  the  number  of  accidents  that  happen 
to  dock  labourers  is  very  much  understated  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  Labour  Gazette  gives  the  return 
for  May  as  107,  wherefrom,  taking  May  as  an  average 
month,  we  might  infer  that  there  are  only  about  1284 
.accidents  in  each  year.  But  at  the  hospital  in  Connaught 
Road,  which  deals  almost  solely  with  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Docks,  the  number  of  patients  treated  in  the  year 
was  786,  while  at  the  Poplar  hospital,  in  the  half-year 
•commencing  26  September,  1S94,  2104  accidents  were 
treated,  half  of  which  must  have  occurred  in  the  docks. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  appear  to  be  very  faulty. 
We  hope  that  the  dockers  will  be  included  in  the  Factory 
Bill,  and  that  the  present  Government  will  turn  this  Bill 
into  law  before  dissolving  Parliament. 

The  assembly  in  Kiel  harbour  of  over  one  hundred 
vessels,  the  pick  of  the  navies  of  a  score  of  countries, 
.gave  food  for  various  reflections.  First  of  all,  the 
twenty-nine  German  vessels  were  painted  a  sort  of 
grey-blue,  not  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  which  assuredly 
served  to  render  them  invisible  at  a  short  distance. 
The  hulls  of  both  the  French  and  English  vessels  were 
painted  black,  while  the  funnels  and  upper  structure 
.and  masts  of  the  English  were  clear  yellow,  and  those 
•of  the  French  a  slightly  more  indistinguishable  greyish- 
yellow.  The  fastest  and  best  cruisers  in  the  harbour 
were  the  French  Dupuy  do  Lome ,  with  its  complete 
armour-plating  of  11  centimetres  and  its  speed  of  20 


knots,  and  the  Rurick,  of  11,000  horse-power  and  19 
knots  speed,  the  first  of  a  new  type  of  corsair-cruiser 
which  the  Russians  are  building.  With  these  should 
be  mentioned  the  U.S.  vessel  Columbia ,  of  23,000  horse¬ 
power,  said  to  be  the  fastest  cruiser  afloat,  having  in 
its  trial  trip  made  22 -8  knots. 

It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  memorial  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sent  in  by  the  bimetal¬ 
lists  on  Monday  last  was  an  astonishing  document.  It 
was  signed  not  only  by  the  leading  writers  on  economics, 
Professors  Sidgwick,  Foxwell,  and  Nicholson,  but  also 
by  the  ablest  financiers  in  the  city,  such  as  Sir  Thomas 
Sutherland,  Mr.  Charles  Hoare,  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Lidderdale,  and  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Matheson,  besides  a  numbs  r 
of  members  of  both  Houses.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
memorial  disposed  conclusively  of  the  contentions  of  the 
monometallists,  but  the  best  cause  does  not  always 
furnish  the  most  convincing  arguments.  We  hope  soon 
to  devote  a  portion  of  our  space  each  week  to  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  and  other  financial  questions. 

The  situation  in  New  South  Wales  merits  atten¬ 
tion  from  economists,  federalists,  and  politicians 
generally.  Mr.  Reid,  the  Premier,  has  embarked  on  a 
campaign  of  constitutional  and  fiscal  change  as  disturb¬ 
ing  to  the  propertied  classes  of  the  colony  as  are  the 
projects  and  promises  of  the  Radicals  at  home.  He 
seeks  to  restore  Free  Trade  to  New  South  Wales,  but 
can  only  do  so  with  the  assistance  of  a  land-tax  and  an 
income-tax.  His  new  Assessment  Bills  have  been 
thrown  out  by  the  Legislative  Council,  and  with  a 
promptitude  which  the  British  Radical  fails  to  show,  he 
has  decided  to  dissolve  Parliament  and  go  to  the  country, 
not  only  on  his  financial  schemes,  but  with  a  measure  lor 
restricting  the  power  of  a  Second  Chamber. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  the  best  informed  German 
papers  deny  that  there  is  any  alliance  between  France 
and  Russia.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  no  Russian  paper 
has  published  any  corroboration  of  this  supposed  treaty. 
Moreover,  when  M.  de  Mohrenheim  presented  the  Order 
of  St.  Andrew  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
he  would  only  speak  of  the  “  continued  good  relations” 
between  the  two  countries  ;  and  M.  F61ix  Faure,  in  his 
reply,  was  scarcely  more  explicit.  Yet,  after  Kiel,  it 
would  be  hasty  to  infer  that  there  is  no  treaty.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  an  understanding 
between  the  two  countries,  which  France  is  eager  to 
extend  and  to  strengthen.  Prince  Bismarck  is  reported 
to  have  said  :  “  It  is  a  flirtation,  and  not  an  alliance.” 
Still,  such  flirtations  often  end  in  alliances. 

The  two  French  writers  that  are  likely  to  follow  M. 
Lemaitre  into  the  Academy  are  M.  Anatole  France  and 
M.  Hervieu.  Every  one  knows  M.  Anatole  France  as 
an  exquisite  literary  craftsman  ;  but  his  books  smell 
rather  of  the  lamp  .than  of  life.  M.  Hervieu  is  the 
author  of  “  L’Armature,”  the  novel  that  has  just  now 
“caught  on  ”  in  Paris,  and  the  coiner  of  the  famous 
word  “  familionaritd,”  which  might  well,  we  think,  be 
welcomed  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

We  have  had  occasion  several  times  lately  to  criticize 
with  some  contempt  the  appointments  made  by  Lord 
Rosebery.  He  discovered  that  being  related  to  a  com¬ 
pletely  incompetent  censor  of  plays  gave  a  claim  to  the 
same  office,  and  accordingly  appointed  Mr.  Redford. 
He  discovered,  too,  that  Mr.  Besant  had  “rendered 
services  to  the  dignity  of  literature,”  just  as  he  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  Lord  Acton  had  rendered  services  to  the 
craft  hitherto  connected  with  the  names  of  Thucydides, 
Tacitus,  Gibbon,  and  Carlyle.  It  now  remains  for  the 
Conservatives  to  show  that  this  precedent  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  incompetence  will  not  be  followed  by  them. 
The  chair  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  is  vacant.  The  appointment  is,  we  believe, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  Secretary.  We  hope  that 
whoever  may  become  Secretary  for  Scotland  will  exer¬ 
cise  this  piece  of  patronage  wisely.  A  man  shouh  be 
appointed  who  knows  English  literature  as  a  whole, 
and  who  has  had  some  experience  in  teaching  it.  .  <  v 
this  position  is  no  sinecure:  a  professor  at  a  S  t  ’’ 
University  is  eminently  a  teacher. 
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LORD  ROSEBERY’S  MEAN  TRICK. 

DISSOLUTION  of  Parliament,”  said  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  1873,  after  defeating  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish 
University  Bill,  “  is  a  political  function  respecting  which 
considerable  misconception  exists.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
an  act  which  can  be  performed  with  great  promptitude, 
and  which  is  a  resource  to  which  a  Minister  may  recur 
with  the  utmost  facility.  But  the  fact  is  that  great 
mistakes  prevail  respecting  this  important  exercise  of 
the  prerogative.  A  dissolution  of  Parliament  is  a  very 
different  instrument  in  different  hands.  It  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  which  a  Minister  in  office,  with  his  Government 
established,  can  avail  himself  with  a  facility  of  which  a 
Minister  who  is  only  going  to  accede  to  office  is  de¬ 
prived.”  Lord  Salisbury,  although  he  has  kissed  hands 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  although  he  is 
at  this  hour  Prime  Minister,  and  has  filled  up  most  of  the 
more  important  offices  of  State,  is  practically  “a 
Minister  who  is  only  going  to  accede  to  office.”  He 
has  still  to  form  his  administration,  a  work  of  great 
time,  labour,  and  responsibility,  which  is  not  confined 
.merely  to  the  construction  of  a  Cabinet  (the  least 
difficult  part  of  his  task),  but  requires  communication 
with  probably  more  than  fifty  individuals,  all  of  them 
persons  of  consideration,  with  whom  he  must  personally 
confer.  Lord  Salisbury  is,  therefore,  virtually,  though 
not  technically,  a  Minister  who  is  going  to  accede  to 
office,  and  who  cannot  carry  on  affairs  without  an  appeal 
to  the  country.  But  on  what  grounds  is  he  to  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  for  a  majority?  It  is  impossible 
for  those  who  sit  on  the  Opposition  bench  suddenly  to 
have  a  matured  and  complete  policy  to  present  to  the 
people  in  case  Parliament  is  dissolved.  An  Opposition 
is  essentially  a  critical,  not  a  constructive,  body,  and  it 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Upon  all  the  great  subjects  of  the 
day,  no  doubt,  the  gentlemen  who  form  the  leaders  of 
the. Opposition  have  certain  views  and  principles  which 
guide  them  in  dealing  with  the  circumstances  and  mea¬ 
sures  before  Parliament,  and  which  they  are  prepared  to 
state  in  debate  ;  but  they  know  very  well  that  on  all 
these  questions  they  cannot  for  a  moment  rival  the  in¬ 
formation  possessedby  a  Government.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Armenian  question,  which  no  one  can  deny  is  of 
urgent  interest,  and  possibly  of  the  gravest  ultimate 
consequence.  If  the  subject  were  debated  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
be  willing  enough  to  offer  their  opinions,  but  they 
would  do  so  with  reserve  and  diffidence,  because  they 
would  know  that  were  they  to  cross  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  investigate  the  archives  of  Downing 
Street,  they  would  find  information  which  might  entirely 
change  their  views,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  much  modify 
them.  They  would  have  to  carefully  examine  the  precise 
commitments  which  this  country  had  entered  into  with 
other  nations  ;  and,  after  communicating  with  various 
agents  and  authorities,  they  might  have  to  decide  on 
some  definite  course  of  action.  Or  take  the  case  of  the 
gunpowder  and  the  cartridges,  on  which  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  was  actually  defeated.  The  new  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  will  have  to  examine  the  facts  for  himself,  and 
will  have  to  confer  anxiously  with  the  officials  at  the 
War  Office  before  he  can  announce  what  his  policy  will 
be.  All  this  cannot  be  done  in  a  moment.  And  yet, 
owing  to  Lord  Rosebery’s  unpatriotic  and  unconstitu¬ 
tional  action  in  resigning,  Her  Majesty’s  present  Ministers 
are  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  dissolve  Parlia¬ 
ment  within  a  fortnight.  How  can  they  evolve  a  com¬ 
plete  and  matured  policy  in  that  time  ?  What  guidance 
can  they  offer  to  the  people  on  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  hour,  with  ten  days  in  which  to  explore  the 
pigeon-holes  of  their  departments  ?  If  it  be  said  that  an 
Opposition  has  no  business  to  defeat  a  Government, 
unless  it  is  prepared  immediately  to  take  office,  then 
effective  parliamentary  criticism  becomes  impossible. 

With  all  these  considerations,  which  form  the  staple 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  great  constitutional  argument, 
Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  William  Harcourt  must  have 
been  fully  conversant.  They  knew  that  their  majority  had 
sunk  as  low  as  seven,  and  that  they  might  find  themselves 
in  a  minority  at  any  moment.  Yet  they  made  no  pre¬ 
parations  for  winding  up  the  business  of  the  country 
and  appealing  to  the  constituencies,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  went  on  loading  the  table  till  it  groaned  again 


with  bogus  Bills.  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  their 
opponents  were  suddenly  put  in  office  they  would  be 
precluded  by  the  circumstances  from  offering  to  the 
country  any  carefully  elaborated  policy  on  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  Armenia  and  an  Irish  Land  Bill.  In  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  law-courts  it  is  considered  a  master-stroke  if 
you  can  suddenly  shift  the  burthen  of  proof  on  to  your 
adversary,  and  make  him  begin.  To  this  common 
attorney’s  trick  Lord  Rosebery  appears  to  have  de¬ 
liberately  made  up  his  mind  to  descend.  Messrs. 
Dodson  &  Fogg  never  had  a  finer  inspiration  than  that 
which  occurred  to  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  colleagues 
last  Saturday.  They  could  not,  dared  not,  appeal  to 
the  country:  why  not  make  Lord  Salisbury  do  so?  They 
had  failed  to  carry  their  plan  of  Home  Rule  ;  their  Welsh 
Disestablishment  Bill  was  crawling  through  obstruction 
to  defeat ;  their  House  of  Lords  resolution  could  not  be 
agreed  upon  and  drafted  amongst  themselves  ;  they 
were  defendants  in  a  hopeless  case.  Why  not  shove 
Lord  Salisbury  into  their  place,  and  run  away  ?  The 
stolen  goods  would  be  found  in  the  Prime  Minister’s 
possession,  and  how  would  he  be  able  to  explain  to  a 
perplexed  and  perspiring  electorate  that  he  was  not  the 
thief?  It  was  a  grand  idea,  and  promptly  executed 
without  the  slightest  consideration  for  constitutional 
usage,  the  dignity  of  Parliament,  or  the  vast  public 
interests  involved.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Balfour’s  brief 
election  address  to  his  constituents  in  Manchester  (and 
Lord  Salisbury  used  similar  language  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  Thursday)  is  an  indignant  protest  against  the 
position  of  embarrassment  in  which  he  has  been  placed, 
Mr.  Balfour’s  few  words  are  really  an  apology  for  having 
to  go  to  his  constituency  with  a  sheet  of  blank  paper  ; 
but  the  fault  is  Lord  Rosebery’s.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  the  mischievous  consequences  of  this  new  and 
most  evil  departure  in  constitutional  practice.  With  all 
due  deference  to  Her  Majesty’s  present  advisers,  the 
necessity  of  formulating  a  programme  in  a  fortnight  must 
precipitate  the  solution  of  some  questions,  after  inade¬ 
quate  discussion,  and  before  they  are  ripe  for  settlement, 
while  it  must  ensure  the  overlooking  of  other  subjects  of 
instant  interest.  The  mere  apprehension  that  a  success¬ 
ful  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  followed 
by  the  immediate  formation  of  a  Ministry,  will  paralyze, 
in  the  future,  parliamentary  criticism.  And  this  change 
in  the  wise  and  wholesome  custom  explained  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  been  brought  about  by  the  artful  dodge 
of  a  Minister  who  has  perhaps  less  claim  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  British  public  than  any  Prime  Minister  in 
history.  There  have,  perhaps,  been  Premiers  in  the  past 
with  less  than  Lord  Rosebery’s  intellectual  advantages, 
certainly  with  less  than  his  material  advantages  of  birth 
and  wealth.  There  have  been  none  who  have  so  com¬ 
pletely  failed  to  carry  on  the  Queen’s  Government  with 
decent  efficiency,  or  to  even  secure  the  respect  of  their 
own  supporters,  for  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  his 
opponents,  whom  he  has  so  shabbily  tricked,  to  know 
that  in  the  Radical  Party  to-day  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  Lord  Rosebery  is  more  disliked  or  despised. 

RADICAL  THREATS. 

THE  sudden  resignation  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  Govern¬ 
ment  has  thrown  the  party  into  a  mingled  state  of 
panic  and  indignation.  As  the  fury  may  not  with  con¬ 
venience  be  vented  upon  their  own  side,  it  is  directed  by 
every  Radical  print  upon  the  Unionists.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Liberals  find  themselves  unprepared  for  the 
contest  which  their  leaders  have  forced  upon  them. 
They  trusted  vaguely  that  some  great  battle-cry  would 
be  provided  for  them  with  which  to  rouse  the  country, 
and  they  have  seen  their  Government  go  out  like  sheep, 
shambling  through  the  nearest  gap  in  a  hurry.  It  is 
calculated  that  London  will  return  to  its  electoral  condi¬ 
tion  in  1886,  and  if  that  happens  the  Radicals  will  lose  half 
their  seats  in  the  Metropolis.  Further,  it  appears  that 
in  the  country  they  have  no  candidates  for  at  least  sixty 
seats  that  might  conceivably  be  won.  The  soreness  with 
which  they  are  meeting  the  situation  has  culminated  in 
angry  abuse  of  the  Unionists.  Among  other  things  the 
Radicals  are  reproaching  Mr.  Balfour  for  not  accepting 
the  assurances  of  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman.  That 
the  Opposition  refused  to  take  his  word  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  personal  insult.  One  may  perhaps  pass 
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over  this  charge  in  good-natured  sympathy  with  the 
chagrin  felt  by  the  party,  but  it  can  be  pardoned  on  no 
other  ground/  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman  only  repeated 
what  he  was  told  ;  he  had  not  counted  the  cartridges, 
and  that  his  statement  left  Mr.  Balfour  still  sceptical 
merely  means  that  Mr.  Balfour  had  no  faith  in  per¬ 
manent  officials.  Who  has?  It  is  their  trade  to  be 
reassuring. 

But  the  fury  of  the  Radicals  goes  further  still.  Headed 
by  the  Daily  News  and  the  Daily  Chronicle  they  are  full 
of  foolish  menace  against  the  incoming  Government. 
“The  Liberals,”  says  one  of  these  extraordinary 
prints,  “are  not  disposed  to  give  the  Unionists 
any  mercy  or  consideration,  and  if  they  can  beat 
them  as  they  were  beaten  themselves  on  a  snatch  vote 
they  will  cordially  rejoice  at  the  issue.”  The  writer 
is  good  enough  to  say  that  the  Liberals  will  not  vote 
against  their  own  Estimates,  but  that  is  all.  Lord 
Salisbury’s  speech  on  Thursday  shows  that  he  has  no 
intention  of  undertaking  a  programme  of  his  own  between 
the  present  time  and  the  dissolution.  On  the  contrary, 
we  note  that  he  is  only  too  anxious  to  get  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery’s  business  wound  up  and  go  to  the  country.  We 
should  like  to  know,  therefore,  what  all  this  profusion  of 
threats  means.  If  the  Liberals  will  not  vote  against 
their  own  estimates,  what  are  they  going  to  vote 
against?  Is  it  the  Appropriation  Bill?  It  is  true  that 
any  malcontent  is  at  liberty  to  raise  any  grievance  he 
harbours  in  his  bosom  on  the  discussion  of  the  Appro¬ 
priation  Bill,  but  if  the  Liberals  or  the  Irish  have  this 
fancy  in  their  mind,  it  is  well  to  consider  where  it  may 
lead  them.  The  Appropriation  Bill  must  be  passed, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Government  does 
not  think  of  dropping  it,  despite  the  precedents  dili¬ 
gently  recorded  by  the  Times.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  Opposition  will 
raise  any  trouble  in  the  debate.  Supposing,  for  example, 
that  the  aggrieved  malcontents  raised  a  question  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  victory  on  “  a  snatch  vote,”  as 
our  friends  have  it,  what  would  happen  ?  Lord  Salisbury 
would  wash  his  hands  of  the  whole  business,  and  tender 
his  resignation  to  the  Queen.  Since  these  dogs-in-the- 
manger  would  not  suffer  any  one  to  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  which  they  had  themselves  resigned, 
the  onus  of  the  situation  would  be  theirs.  In  the  issue 
Lord  Rosebery  would  be  called  upon  to  form  a  new 
Ministry,  and,  seeing  that  he  would  be  unable  to  do  so, 
he  must  demand  a  dissolution,  which  would  mean  that 
the  Liberals  would  lose  even  the  advantage  of  the 
“  shabby  trick  ”  by  which  they  have  sought  to  embarrass 
the  Unionists.  Compact  or  no  compact,  it  is  pretty  well 
understood  that  the  House  will  wind  up  its  business 
comfortably  enough  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  will  no  doubt 
get  his  dissolution  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  week. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

THE  truth  about  this  “military  promenade”  is 
beginning  to  leak  out  in  the  French  papers,  and 
for  more  reasons  than  one  we  think  that  English  readers 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  First  of  all,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fighting 
to  be  done  was  not  difficult  or  particularly  dangerous ;  the 
Malagasy  make  poor  soldiers,  and  have  offered  at  their 
best  a  contemptible  resistance  to  the  French  troops. 
They  have  usually  been  dispersed  with  the  greatest  ease 
by  the  advance  guard,  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
a  quick-firing  gun  has  been  brought  into  action  they 
have  bolted,  panic-stricken.  And  if  the  opposition  of 
the  Malagasy  has  been  over-estimated,  the  obstacle 
offered  by  climate  has  been  still  more  exaggerated. 
Although  rain  fell  in  torrents  throughout  the  month  of 
May,  scarcely  four  per  thousand  among  the  invaders 
were  touched  with  fever,  and  only  one  per  thousand 
died  ;  in  fine,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  force  was 
admitted  into  hospital  from  all  causes.  And  now  that 
the  rainy  season  is  passed  and  the  nights  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  grow  cool,  the  health  and  morale  of  the  French 
troops  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  course,  the 
roads  are  bad,  mere  bridle-paths — where  they  exist  at  all, 
but  this  fact  seems  to  have  delayed  the  energetic  French 
soldiers  but  little.  “The  great  enemy  of  our  advance,” 
writes  a  well  informed  French  correspondent,  “  has  not 
been  the  Malagasy,  nor  the  heavy  rains,  nor  the  want 


of  roads,  still  less  the  fever,  but  hunger  and  hunger 
alone.” 

The  difficulty  of  providing  an  army  with  food,  when 
advancing  from  its  base  through  a  poor  or  thinly  popu¬ 
lated  country,  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  general 
public.  Every  mile  the  expedition  goes  forward  in¬ 
creases  the  number  of  transport  animals  and  of  men 
needed,  and  the  difficulties  grow  from  day  to  day  in 
geometrical  rather  than  in  arithmetical  progression.  For 
example,  the  French  force  now  advancing  into  the  interior 
of  Madagascar  numbers,  roughly,  about  fifteen  thousand 
men  of  all  ranks,  and  this  body  of  troops  is  accompanied 
by  some  ten  thousand  coolies,  without  counting  the  six  or 
seven  thousand  mules  and  horses  that  are  charged  with 
the  transport  of  the  munitions  of  war,  &c.  Yet  this 
little  body  of  men  pushing  forward  very  slowly  (four  or 
five  miles  per  day  have  been  the  longest  marches),  has 
already  been  forced  to  halt  again  and  again  for  want  of 
food.  And  yet  M.  Thoumazou,  the  head  of  the  Com¬ 
missariat  department,  is  praised  by  every  one  for  the 
energy  and  efficiency  of  his  service.  The  packages  of 
provisions  are  made  up  in  different  sizes  and  shapes,  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  are  to  be  transported  on  the  backs  of  men 
or  of  mules,  or  in  the  light  handcarts.  Each  package  is 
made  up  of  a  complete  variety  of  provisions,  so  that  it  one 
packet  is  lost,  at  least  every  package  that  arrives  will  be 
found  complete  in  itself.  M.  Thoumazou  and  his  assis¬ 
tants  had  already  won  their  spurs  in  Tonkin.  They  arrived 
at  Majunga  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  in  spite  of 
heavy  rains  and  the  complete  absence  of  means  of  dis¬ 
embarkation,  they  were  able  to  provide  for  the  troops  as 
they  arrived  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  expedition  was  formed, 
and  had  penetrated  some  little  way  into  the  interior,  the 
difficulties  of  provisioning  it  became  almost  insurmount¬ 
able.  At  the  end  of  May  the  troops  were  dispersed 
between  Majunga  and  Umbago,  and  they  were  pro¬ 
visioned  by  water,  but  steam  launches  of  the  draught 
provided  by  the  French  Navy  cannot  go  beyond  Um¬ 
bago,  and  it  is  now  acknowledged  that  the  means  of 
feeding  the  expedition  in  its  advance  are  altogether 
insufficient.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  make  an  advance 
post  at  Mevatanana,  to  store  food  there  and  munitions 
of  war,  and  to  make  this  outpost  a  solid  base  of  opera¬ 
tions.  It  is  admitted  that  the  expedition  will  not  be 
able  to  leave  Mevatanana  till  towards  the  end  of  July, 
and  that  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  to  reach  the  capital 
before  the  end  of  October.  It  is  probable  even  that 
these  are  sanguine  estimates.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  next  rainy  season  may  find  the  French  troops  still  on 
the  way  to  Antananarivo,  and  if  at  last  they  subdue  the 
Malagasy,  it  will  be  because  of  the  absolute  unintelli¬ 
gence  of  their  adversaries,  who  do  not  even  know  how 
to  attack  a  line  of  communication  so  extended  and  weak. 
And  what  will  be  the  cost  of  this  expedition  ?  Already 
six  or  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  spent, 
and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  this  military  promenade  will  cost  five 
millions  sterling. 

This  experience  of  the  French  should  be  turned  to 
account  by  us  in  determining  the  policy  that  we  ought  to 
pursue  in  regard  to  Chitral.  On  that  part  of  our  North- 
West  frontier  a  strip  of  mountainous  and  barren 
country,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  across, 
separates  us  from  the  Russian  frontier.  It  is  proposed 
by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  army  to  hold  Chitral  and 
to  garrison  it  with  English  troops,  and  to  build  a  good 
road  to  it  ;  to  make  it,  in  fact,  a  British  outpost.  We 
should  thus  find  ourselves  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
Russian  border,  and  in  case  of  a  war  with  Russia  should 
have  to  fight  at  Chitral  under  every  conceivable  dis¬ 
advantage,  while,  if  we  abandoned  it,  the  Russians  would 
be  able  to  use,  for  their  advantage,  the  road  that  we  had 
constructed.  The  alternative  policy  is  to  remain  where 
we  are  and  refuse  to  incur  the  expense  and  doubtful 
advantage  of  an  advance.  Mr.  Curzon  and  the  other 
advocates  of  the  forward  policy,  insist  that  if  we 
abandon  Chitral,  the  Russians  will  establish  themselves 
there,  or  will  at  least  intrigue  against  us  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  treat  any 
advance  on  the  part  of  Russia  beyond  her  boundary  as 
an  act  of  unfriendly  aggression,  and  the  mere  statement 
that  we  should  so  consider  it  woidd  confine  the  Russians 
to  their  own  territory  as  long  as  our  relations  with  that 
Empire  were  friendly.  Before  attacking  us,  the  Russians 
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would  then  be  compelled  to  undergo  the  hardships  that 
-General  Sir  Robert  Low  and  Colonel  Kelly  underwent, 
-aggravated  a  hundredfold  by  the  fact  that  they  would 
not  dare  to  advance  to  the  invasion  of  British  India 
with  a  force  of  less  than  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men,  and 
without  having  secured  behind  them  every  inch  of  their 
-  conmiunications  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  of 
smouatain  passes.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  Russian 
Commissariat  is  in  a  condition  to  attempt  the  feat  of 
provisioning  such  an  army.  And  we  are  certain  that  in 
the  hour  of  need  England  would  find  a  dozen  Colonel 
LKe&ys  eager  to  undertake  the  task  of  cutting  the 
Russian  line  of  communication.  In  view  of  the  crippled 
state  of  Indian  finances,  we  regard  the  forward  policy, 
dn  this  case,  as  a  complete  mistake.  We  can  only  hope 
•that  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  will 
show  their  accustomed  prudence  and  decline  to  embark 
ojj  the  rash  and  costly  adventure. 

THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK. 

QRD  SALISBURY’S  accession  to  office,  as  Prime 
Minister  for  the  third  time,  falls  at  a  critical 
period  in  our  fortunes  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
-inglorious  stampede  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  Government  is 
hardly  worth  a  tear  even  from  his  warmest  adherent. 
The  Liberals  had  long  outstayed  their  welcome,  which 
■was  never  cordial  even  in  the  first  instance.  Their 
rfriends  were  lukewarm,  and  they  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  alienating  the  indifferent.  Their  good 
deeds,  such  as  they  were,  served  only  to  assist  their 
damnation.  Commanded  by  men  whose  leanings  were 
always  towards  Whiggery,  if  not  towards  positive 
Toryism,  they  have  in  the  three  years  of  their  rule 
Succeeded  in  demoralizing  the  politics  of  the  country  by 
a  subservient  patronage  of  Socialism  and  Democracy. 
.Depending  upon  the  support  of  various  schismatic 
groups,  Lord  Rosebery  has  been  obliged  to  truckle  to 
each  in  turn,  and,  in  the  end,  while  earning  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  none,  has  encouraged  all  the  faddists  and 
-fanatics  of  the  day.  Whereas  before  they  were  merely 
loud  mouths,  he  has  raised  them  into  serious  forces, 
and  armed  them  with  expectations  and  claims  to  con¬ 
sideration.  It  will  be  long  ere  the  clamour  of  these 
mew  movements  dies  away,  and  the  vexation  of  their  im¬ 
portunity  we  shall  owe  to  the  late  Government.  Abroad, 
too,  where  Lord  Rosebery  was  content  to  derive  his 
policy  from  his  predecessor,  he  has  not  adequately 
maintained  the  prestige  of  the  Foreign  Office.  A  few 
-years  ago  he  was  acclaimed  as  a  heaven-born  Foreign 
Secretary,  and,  indeed,  up  till  that  time  he  had  won 
himself  a  pretty  reputation  for  his  diplomatic  skill.  But 
these  sixteen  months  of  office  have  dissipated  the  super¬ 
stition  very  sadly.  Whether  it  has  resulted  from  his 
.ill  health,  or  whatever  be  itbe  reason,  it  is  clear  that  we 
have  been  outmanoeuvred  over  and  over  again  during 
vthe  last  few  months.  We  have  played  a  dignified  but 
mot  a  very  successful  part  in  the  Chino-Japanese  war, 
and  more  recently  we  have  placed  ourselves  in  a  dubious 
position  in  regard  to  the  Porte.  The  coalition  Govern- 
rment,  now  being  formed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  has  no  easy 
legacy,  but  at  least  it  brings  to  cope  with  its  difficulties 
the  strength  of  union  and  high  talent.  The  fusion  of 
■the  two  wings  of  the  Unionists  has  long  been  complete, 
’though  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  coalition 
was  openly  acknowledged.  The  last  nine  years  have 
brought  many  changes  in  our  political  creeds,  but  most 
.  important  of  all  has  been  the  evolution  of  what  has 
been  called  the  National  Party. 

It  has  been  rumoured  very  widely  during  the  last  year 
fbat  if  Lord  Salisbury  came  back  to  office  he  would  not 
come  back  as  Prime  Minister.  But  now,  as  before,  he 
has  seen  fit  to  combine  that  office  with  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  At  this  juncture  the  country  must  feel  re¬ 
lieved  that  its  interests  abroad  are  once  more  in  the  hands 
of  a  strong  man.  Even  the  Daily  Chronicle ,  with  a 
sagacious  wag  of  its  democratic  head,  seems  to  sigh  its 
satisfaction  at  the  new  prospect.  “Lord  Salisbury  suc¬ 
ceeds  Lord  Rosebery,”  it  says,  “at  a  time  when  the 
boldest  man  might  well  shrink.  Wherever  we  turn,  our 
eyes  tall  upon  an  unsolved  problem  and  an  international 
storm-cloud.”  We  “swop”  horses,  it  is  true,  while  cross¬ 
ing  the  stream,but  then  the  success  of  the  exchange  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  horses.  Lord  Salisbury  has  had 


longer  and  wider  experience  at  the  Foreign  Office  than 
any  statesman  of  our  epoch.  If  he  is  bold  he  is  also 
sagacious.  Where  Lord  Rosebery  wavers,  Lord  Salisbury 
is  certain  of  his  aims.  If  he  has  one  weakness,  it  is 
perhaps  a  bias  in  favour  of  Germany.  Europe  is  in  so 
precarious  a  state  just  now  that  it  may  well  puzzle  the 
most  veteran  statesman  to  find  asafe  scheme  of  diplomacy. 
There  is  the  Triple  Alliance,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
there  is,  on  the  other,  the  new  alliance  between  F ranee  and 
Russia,  which  M.  Hanotaux  has  virtually  avowed.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  always  been  disposed  to  offer  a  moral  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  in  a  measure  this  seems 
the  only  way  out  of  our  difficulty.  We  hold  the  balance, 
it  is  true,  and  in  theory  should  be  able  to  keep  our 
insularity  and  our  independence.  But  in  practice 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  this  reserve,  and  the 
weakness  of  our  position  in  looking  to  Germany  lies  in 
the  wayward  and  autocratic  character  of  the  young 
Kaiser.  He  is  known  to  be  anxious  for  a  senti¬ 
mental  league  of  the  three  Emperors,  and  if  this  be 
so,  of  what  value  is  his  adherence  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  at  the  present  moment  faces  a  Russia 
and  a  France  in  close  understanding  ?  One  does  not  con¬ 
template  a  European  war  with  any  equanimity,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  disregard  the  fact  that  in  any  imbroglio 
an  alliance  with  France  would  suit  our  commercial 
interests  far  better  than  an  alliance  with  Germany.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  Germany  is  our  only  rival  in 
trade,  and  that  her  development  is  not  to  our  advantage. 
To  many  this  will  smack  of  heresy,  but,  after  all,  facts, 
however  horrid  and  however  discordant  with  traditions, 
are  still  facts,  and  will  have  to  be  faced.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  Lord  Salisbury  would  do  well  to  hold 
the  balance  more  evenly  than  it  has  been  held  these 
past  twenty  years  ;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  he  will. 
Abroad,  too,  he  will  have  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  shrewd  head  where  our  colonial  possessions 
involve  matters  of  foreign  policy.  For  the  most  part 
the  Colonial  Office  works  of  itself  through  its  officials,  but 
in  South  Africa,  in  East  Africa,  in  Newfoundland,  and 
other  places,  questions  of  high  imperial  policy  are 
concerned.  Certain  foolish  Radicals  are  professing  alarm 
lest  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  temper  should  bring  us  into 
difficulties  with  foreign  Powers.  The  idea  is  absurd. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  as  cool  a  mind  as  any  politician 
alive.  Under  the  persistent  and  furious  assaults  of  the 
Irish  his  native  choler  is  rarely  aroused,  and  he  has 
given  proof  of  his  diplomatic  adroitness  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  he  conducted  with  the  United  States  a  few 
years  ago. 

But  it  is  in  his  home  policy  that  Lord  Rosebery  has 
made  his  most  egregious  blunder.  As  wehavepointedout, 
he  has  assiduously  fostered  the  “cranks”  of  this  gene¬ 
ration.  To  enthusiastic  Radicals  Sir  William  Harcourt’s 
Budget  last  year  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  In 
truth  it  was  rather  the  end  of  an  old  one.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  was  forced  into  that  wild  and  wicked  step  by  its 
clamorous  supporters.  The  significance  of  the  death 
duties  was  realized  by  few  at  the  time,  but  now  the  con¬ 
stituencies  are  fully  enlightened.  The  blow  that  was  then 
dealt  at  property,  with  the  acclamation  of  the  New 
Democracy,  is  seen  to  fall  now  not  on  property  alone 
but  also  on  trade  and  labour.  Discontent  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  are  rife  throughout  the  country,  and  that  one  act 
of  the  late  Government  would  suffice  to  turn  the  tide 
against  it.  Radicals  would  probably  say  that  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  for  the  office  of  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  a  direct  reply  to  last  year’s 
Budget.  Sir  William  Harcourt  invented  a  weapon  to 
destroy  the  country  gentleman,  and  here  is  a  country 
gentleman  to  succeed  him  !  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  appointed  to  conduct  no  revolu¬ 
tion.  We  are  all  weary  of  sensational  Budgets,  and 
want  to  rest  in  peace.  It  is  hazardous  to  interfere 
with  the  incidence  of  taxation,  particularly  at  this  moment. 
We  have  had  enough  of  readjustments.  The  duty  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  be  to  finance  the 
country  wisely.  Let  us  have  no  more  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  with  rates  and  taxes.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
possible,  at  this  stage,  to  forecast  with  any  particu¬ 
larity  the  programme  of  the  new  Government,  but  the 
main  principles  of  its  policy  are  clear.  The  country 
is  sick  of  high  flown  and  impracticable  Newcastle  pro¬ 
grammes.  It  neither  desires  them  nor  believes  in  their 
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realization.  Let  us  leave  revolutions  to  the  dreamers 
and  cranks ;  we  have  before  us  sufficient  practical  reforms 
to  engage  us  for  some  years.  Mr.  Redmond  himself 
sees,  and  has  said,  that  the  new  Government  is  likely  to 
do  more  real  good  to  Ireland  than  the  last.  Possibly 
some  extension  of  local  government  may  be  granted  to 
Ireland  on  the  lines  of  that  already  obtaining  in  England 
and  Scotland.  That,  however,  we  shall  learn  after  the 
dissolution.  In  the  meantime,  the  country  may  con¬ 
gratulate  itself  on  its  delivery  from  the  weak  and  vacil¬ 
lating  Ministry  which  has  blundered  grotesquely  into 
the  grave. 

ABDUR  RAHMAN  :  A  RULER  OF  MEN.* 

NO  man  can  be  called  truly  happy  till  he  be  dead, 
and  the  chances  and  changes  that  wait  on 
Oriental  monarchs  make  it  hazardous  to  write  their 
biographies  and  pronounce  upon  their  character  and 
success  until  Death,  the  manager  of  our  world-theatre, 
has  rung  down  the  curtain  and  the  lights  have  been  put 
out  for  ever.  Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  men  who  fill  the  leading  parts  on  the  stage, 
and  the  story  of  a  life  still  at  the  zenith  of  success  and 
reputation  is  more  fascinating  than  the  biography  of 
one  whose  faults  and  virtues  belong  to  history  alone. 
Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  figures  of  to-day,  and  his  ante¬ 
cedents,  his  rise  to  power,  and  the  character  of  his 
administration  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler 
with  singular  directness,  power,  and  sympathy.  So 
excellent  is  this  work,  so  discreetly  has  its  author 
stepped  among  the  still  smouldering  ashes  of  political 
controversies,  so  correct  is  it  in  detail  and  so  picturesque 
in  style  that  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  model  of  what 
such  a  biography  should  be,  and  worthily  takes  the  first 
place  in  an  international  series  of  the  lives  of  contem¬ 
porary  public  men.  It  may  be  warmly  commended  to 
the  attention  of  all  those  who  desire  a  clear  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  account  of  recent  events  in  Afghanistan  and 
on  the  North-West  Frontier  of  India.  The  subject  is  one 
which  should  have  a  special  interest  to  all  educated 
Englishmen,  for  Asian  politics  are  each  year  becoming 
more  closely  and  vitally  interwoven  with  the  future  great¬ 
ness  and  development  of  the  British  Empire.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  thisvolume  is  most  opportune  whengeneral  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  directed  to  Afghanistan  by  the  demarcation 
of  the  Pamir  boundary  with  Russia,  the  gallant  and 
brilliant  Chitral  expedition,  and  the  visit  to  England  of 
Prince  Nasrulla  Khan,  the  second  son  of  the  Amir. 
This  young  man,  with  his  slight  figure,  delicate  features, 
and  impassive  expression  is  strangely  unlike  the  Barak- 
zai  type,  of  which  his  father,  his  great-uncle,  Amir  Sher 
Ali,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Amir  Dost  Muhamad 
Khan,  were  examples,  massively  built  men,  with  strong, 
determined  features,  rough  and  uncourtly  in  manner 
when  compared  with  their  masters  the  Saddozai  princes, 
on  whose  ruin  they  rose  to  power,  and  whose  descend¬ 
ants,  the  Bourbons  of  Asia,  still  live  on  small  pen¬ 
sions,  in  a  sorrowful  exile,  at  Ludhiana  in  the  Punjab. 
They  still  possess  all  the  charm  of  manner  and  grace¬ 
ful  courtesy  which  should  accompany  royalty,  but, 
feeble  and  effete,  they  lacked  the  qualities  which,  in  wild 
times  and  among  a  fierce  people,  could  alone  enable 
them  to  seize  and  hold  a  crown.  Their  servants  and 
Wazirs,  the  Barakzai  chiefs,  were  men  of  much 
sterner  stuff,  and  a  family  which  has  produced  within 
a  few  years  two  such  able  rulers  as  Dost  Muhamad 
Khan  and  Abdur  Rahman  ranks  high  among  dynasties 
which  govern  by  the  divine  right  of  knowing  their  own 
minds  and  accomplishing  their  set  purpose.  The 
princely  families  of  the  East  soon  deteriorate  and  decay. 
The  manly  virtues  of  courage,  temperance,  and  self- 
control  are  only  to  be  learned  in  privation,  hardship 
and  danger,  and  they  soon  wither  amid  the  indulgence 
of  the  zenana  and  the  temptations  which  accompany 
security  and  peace. 

The  early  life  of  Abdur  Rahman  was  eminently  suited 
to  bring  to  blossom  and  fruit  the  manly  virtues  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  He  was  only  nineteen  years  old  when 
Dost  Muhamad  Khan  died,  and  the  next  year  he  was 
commanding  an  army  in  support  of  his  father,  Afzul 
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Khan,  and  his  uncle,  Azim  Khan,  who  were  disputing- 
the  sovereignty  of  Afghanistan  with  Sher  Ali,  a  younger 
son  of  the  Dost  whom  he  had  nominated  his  successor.. 

A  most  capable  and  energetic  general  Abdur  Rahman, 
proved  himself.  After  a  brief  exile  in  Bokhara,  when  hrs- 
father  had  been  treacherously  imprisoned  by  Sher  Ali. 
he  returned  with  men  and  money,  made  himself  master 
of  all  Afghan  Turkistan,  and  marched  southwards  to 
Kabul,  which  he  occupied.  He  then  defeated  Sher  Ali  att 
Sheik-habad  with  great  loss,  and  installed  his  father  a» 
Amir  at  Kabul  in  May  1866.  Three  years  of  anxiety  and' 
fighting  succeeded  ;  but  even  the  genius  of  Abdur 
Rahman  was  unable  to  overcome  the  difficulties  caused 
by  the  characters  of  the  brothers  Afzul  and  Azim,  the 
one  a  drunkard  and  the  other  a  tyrant,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  father  from  his  excesses  and  the  defeat  of 
his  uncle  through  incompetence  and  unpopularity,  the 
young  man,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  find  shelter  in  India, 
fled  to  Persia,  and  eventually  to  Russian  territory,  where 
he  was  to  spend  ten  long  years  in  exile. 

The  selection  of  Abdur  Rahman  by  the  Viceroy,  Lorc.fi 
Lytton,  as  the  ruler  of  Northern  Afghanistan,  shorn  of*' 
Herat  and  Kandahar,  was  a  fortunate  one,  though  ir 
was  somewhat  of  a  leap  in  the  dark,  as  little  was  known 
of  his  character  or  proclivities,  or  how  far  he  had  been- 
launched  on  his  expedition  across  the  Oxuswith  Russians 
money  and  as  a  Russian  protege.  When  I  was  in  Calcutta 
preparing  for  my  mission  to  Afghanistan,  the  subject  of-- 
Abdur  Rahman  was  much  discussed  with  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  latter  and  myself 
were  both  in  favour  of  giving  him  a  trial.  But  nothing 
was  then  decided,  and  I  left  Calcutta  for  Kabul  with, 
general  instructions  to  report  to  the  Government  on  the 
situation  and  recommend  the  most  suitable  candidate  for 
the  throne.  It  was  only  on  the  day  before  I  reached. 
Kabul  that  I  received  the  final  instructions  of  the  Viceroy 
in  favour  of  Abdur  Rahman,  if  he  could  be  induced  to 
take  up  the  government  on  our  terms.  No  better  choice 
could  have  been  made.  His  career  as  a  soldier  and 
administrator  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  and- 
uncle  Azim  had  shown  his  vigour  and  ability,  and  his 
ten  years  residence  in  Russia  had  saved  him  from  the. 
ignorance  and  curiosity  which  are  the  most  frequenir 
causes  of  lapses  from  virtue.  He  knew  the  Russians 
well  and  their  political  methods  ;  and  the  bitter  bread  of 
exile  had  not  created  much  gratitude  for  the  hand  that 
gave  it,  for  he  knew  that  political  pretenders  are  only 
cherished  by  Russia  for  her  own  interests  and  not  for  any 
love  of  them.  He  was  quite  ready  to  accept  a  kingdom  ' 
at  the  hands  of  England,  but  he  was  determined  to  obtain  - 
it  as  much  on  his  own  terms  as  possible.  He  did,  not 
know  the  English  then,  and  trusted  them  not  at  all.  Ser 
the  negotiations  with  him,  as  he  slowly  marched  from 
the  Oxus  to  Kabul,  were  difficult  and  anxious.  He- 
desired  to  gain  time  ;  for  he  realized  that  the  English', 
Government  and  the  army  were  sick  of  Afghanistan  and 
eager  to  leave  the  country.  Delay  meant  additional 
concessions  in  his  favour.  At  the  same  time  he  hoped 
to  pose  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  regarded  him  with 
suspicion,  and  the  nobles  who  knew  they  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  his  generosity  and  his  mercy,  as  a  devout 
Moslem  who  would  make  no  terms  with  the  infidels 
who  occupied  his  God-granted  country.  His  progress 
was  accompanied  by  a  shower  of  inflammatory  letters 
and  circulars  appealing  to  the  religious  and  national 
sentiment  of  the  Afghans,  and  it  was  necessary  to  wan: 
him  with  great  frankness  that  if  he  were  coming  as  the 
friend  and  not  as  the  enemy  of  the  Government,  his 
conduct  must  be  governed  with  more  discretion,  as  he 
was  not  the  only  possible  candidate  for  the  throne,  and 
the  English  had  no  idea  of  the  country  being  raised 
against  them  by  the  man  they  had  chosen  to  honour. 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  new  Amir  closed  a  period  ol 
much  anxiety,  but  even  then  fortune  seemed  disposed  to 
be  adverse.  The  army  of  Abdur  Rahman  was  too 
suspicious  of  our  intentions  to  allow  him  to  attend 
the  Durbar  in  which  I  proclaimed  him  Amir,  and  his 
chief  representative,  riding  back  with  his  followers  fronv 
the  ceremony,  was  attacked  and  struck  over  the  head  by 
a  foolish  young  English  officer  who  was  ignorant  of  his 
rank,  and  thought  the  Afghan  chief  was  taking  up  tc\£> 
large  a  share  ot  the  road.  A  less  insult  has  caused  grave 
consequences,  and  the  attack  made  the  other  day  at 
Madrid  by  a  Spanish  general  on  the  Moorish  envoy  was 
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hardly  more  serious.  But  the  Afghan  Sirdar  was  so 
delighted  at  the  recognition  of  his  master  as  Amir,  that 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  accept  an  apology 
from  his  assailant,  and  indeed  he  declared  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  be  killed  without  remonstrance  on  such  an 
occasion  of  rejoicing.  The  defeat  of  the  English  at 
Maiwand  was  another  catastrophe,  the  news  of  which 
arrived  the  day  before  my  first  meeting  with  Abdur 
Rahman  to  arrange  the  terms  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
throne.  But  this  danger  was  overcome  by  the  goodwill 
and  sense  of  the  new  Amir,  who  contrived  to  detain  all 
dangerous  and  irreconcilable  chiefs  in  his  camp  or  in 
Kabul  till  the  two  English  armies  had  marched  respect¬ 
ively  for  Kandahar  and  Jalalabad.  After  the  conclusion 
of  the  final  arrangements,  I  wrote  to  the  Government  of 
India  :  “  I  have  been  most  favourably  impressed  by  Abdur 
Rahman,  and  have  come  away  from  the  two  interviews 
happier  than  I  went,  for  if  there  is  any  man  in  the 
country  who  can  govern  it  well,  it  is  Abdur  Rahman.” 
This  conviction  has  been  duly  confirmed  by  the  events  of 
the  last  fifteen  years.  The  Amir  is  an  astute,  strong 
autocrat,  and  his  methods  do  not  commend  themselves 
to  Western  sentiment.  But  Afghanistan,  as  the  Amir 
assured  me,  can  only  be  governed  by  the  stick,  and  weak¬ 
ness  in  a  ruler  only  ensures  his  own  destruction.  There¬ 
fore,  although  Abdur  Rahman  has  cut  the  throats  of  a 
good  many  of  my  friends  to  whom  I  had  promised  British 
protection,  I  still  think  him  a  great  ruler,  a  true  man,  in 
these  weak-kneed  days  when  many  so-called  statesmen 
are  afraid  of  every  shadow  on  the  wall.  Mr.  Stephen 
Wheeler  is  inclined  to  question  the  wisdom  of  our  re¬ 
tirement  from  Kandahar  ;  but  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  if  we  had  remained  there  and  severed  Herat  and 
Kandahar  from  Northern  Afghanistan ,  the  present  cordial 
relations  between  the  Amir  and  the  English  Government 
would  have  been  impossible.  No  Amir  could  maintain 
himself  at  Kabul  when  deprived  of  the  only  revenue¬ 
paying  provinces,  and  if  he  were  able  to  do  so,  it  would 
be  as  our  enemy  and  not  as  our  friend. 

Lepel  Griffin. 

A  MOI  AMIE  E - 

(avec  qui  j’etais  brouille). 

POUR  SA  FETE. 

CONTRARI  ANTE  comme  on  Test  peu . . .  devantDieu, 
Tu  n’en  fais  qu’i  ta  tete  et  moi  rien  qu’4  la  mienne 
Non  plus,—  et  je  suis  tel  quejesuis,  quelque  peu 
Que  je  sois  et  j’y  reste,  en  ddpit  de  la  tienne. 

De  t§teet,  ...  viveDieu!  j’adorerais  ce  jeu 
S’il  ne  me  tuait  pas  en  mani&re  de  tienne 
Plaisanterie  et  de  ta  part  et  de  la  mienne 
Je  dis  un  peu  ce  qu’il  faut  dire  :  “  Nom  de  Dieu  !  ” 

Je  ne  suis  pas  ni  comme  il  faut ,  ni  de  genie, 

Mais  je  me  souviens  qu’on  te  prdnomme  Eugdnie 
Et  me  rappelle  aussi  que  c’est  juste  aujourdhui 

Ta  fete  et  qu’il  faut  encor  que  je  la  souhaite 
En  d6pit  de  nos  torts  de  femme  et  de  poibte, 

Et  je  t’envoie,  6  !  ce  sonnet  fait  aujourdhui. 

14  Novembre,  1894.  Paul  Verlaine. 

EPILOGUE  (d’un  Livre  Prochain). 

en  l’honneur  de  l’art  impersonnel. 

AINSI  done,  adieu,  cher  moi-meme 

Que  d’honnetes  gens  m’ont  blamd, 

Les  pauvres  !  d’avoir  trop  aimd, 

Trop  flattd  (dame,  quand  on  aime  !). 

Adieu,  cher  moi,  chagrin  et  joie 
Dont  j’ai,  parait-il,  tant  parld 
Qu’on  n’en  veut  plus,  que  c’est  rdgld, 
Ddsormais  faut  que  je  me  noie. 

Au  sein, — comment  dit-on  cela  ? — 

De  l’Art  Impersonnel,  et,  digne, 

Que  j’assume  un  sang-froid  insigne 
Pour  te  chanter,  6  Walhalla, 

Pour,  Bouddha,  cdl&brer  tes  rites, 

Et  vos  coutumes,  tous  pays, 

Et,  le  mien  de  pays,  6  hiss  ! 

Dire  tes  torts  et  tes  mdrites, 


Et  dans  des  drames  palpitants, 

Parmi  des  romans  synthdtiques, 

Ou  bien,  alors,  analytiques, 

M’dtendre  en  tropes  embetants  !... 

Adieu,  cher  moi-meme  en  retraite  ! 

C’est  un  peu  ddji  de  tombeau 
Qui  nous  guigne  k  travers  ce  beau 
Projet  vers  l’art  de  seule  tete  ; 

Adieu,  le  Cceur  !  II  n’en  faut  plus. 

C’est  un  peu  ddj&  de  la  terre 
Sur  la  tdte  et  son  art...  aust&re, 

Que  ces  “  adieux  ”  irrdsolus. 

Mars,  1895.  Paul  Verlaine. 

ENGLAND’S  SHARE  IN  THE  CHINESE  LOOT. 

SPEAKING  at  Bordeaux  recently,  on  the  subject  of 
Tongking,  M.  de  Lanessan  expressed  approval  of 
France’s  intervention  in  the  Far  East.  The  point  to  be 
kept  in  view,  he  urged,  was  that  England  and  Japan 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  powerful  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.  England’s  occupation  of  Singa¬ 
pore  and  Hongkong  had  already  given  her  a  dominant 
position,  and  if  she  laid  hands  on  the  Chusan  islands 
she  would  hold  the  key  to  the  richest  part  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  :  allied  with  Japan  in  possession  of  Formosa 
and  the  Pescadores,  she  would  then  be  mistress  of  the 

China  seas.  . 

In  speaking  of  the  richest  part  of  China,  M.  de 
Lanessan  refers,  of  course,  to  the  Yangtze  valley,  and 
may  have  had  in  view,  perchance,  the  fact  that  our 
squadron  lay  recently  among  the  Chusan  islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  shielding  the  approaches  to  the  Great 
River.  So  long  as  the  Japanese  confined  themselves 
to  Manchuria,  they  interfered  with  no  one  except 
the  inhabitants  of  the  regions  attacked.  Invasion  of 
the  Yangtze  would  have  been  a  different  matter  ;  and 
England,  supremely  interested  in  Shanghai,  and  Russia, 
concerned  about  the  tea-trade  of  Hankow,  agreed  that 
the  great  waterway  must  be  kept  inviolate.  But  M.  de 
Lanessan  forgets,  or  forgot  to  mention,  that  we  already 
possess  an  interest  in  Chusan  sufficient  for  our  purpose, 
without  rufflingsusceptibilities  by  converting  that  interest 
into  occupation.  If  the  French  Government  had  shown 
any  disposition  to  interpret  seriously  the  cry  raised  in  the 
Parisian  Press  about  the  Pescadores,  the  question  might 
have  assumed  a  different  shape.  Their  occupation  even 
by  Japan  may  strengthen  our  interest  in  the  northern 
group.  But  the  crisis  against  which  M.  de  Lanessan 
warned  his  hearers  does  not  seem  imminent  just  yet. 

The  position  of  Chusan,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze 
and  within  easy  reach  of  Shanghai  and  Ningpo,  com¬ 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  our  earliest  adventurers  in 
the  China  Sea  :  an  excellent  harbour,  where  ships  could 
lie  at  peace,  sufficiently  near  the  mainland  to  be  within 
easy  reach  for  trade,  sufficiently  remote  not  to  compel 
official  anxiety.  Agents  of  the  East  India  Company 
made  voyages  there,  accordingly,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
had  become  familiarized  with  Canton.  But  the  results 
appear  to  have  disappointed  expectation,  as  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  abandoned  after  a  few  trials,  owing,  seem¬ 
ingly,  to  the  dragging  nature  of  the  trade.  The  strategic 
value  of  the  position  commended  it,  again,  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Admiral  Parker  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough  during  the 
campaign  which  resulted  intheTreaty  of  Nanking.  We 
occupied  it,  accordingly,  in  1841 ;  held  it  for  five  years, with 
a  short  break  ;  and  when  we  left  it  was  under  a  special 
agreement :  first,  that  the  Emperor  of  China  should  never 
cede  it  to  another  foreign  Power ;  secondly,  that,  in  case 
it  were  attacked  by  an  invader,  we  would  protect  the 
island  and  its  dependencies  and  eventually  restore  it  to 
the  possession  of  China  as  before. 

Chusan  itself  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  from  six  to 
ten  wide,  and  fifty-one  in  circumference.  The  depen¬ 
dencies  consist  of  the  numerous  other  islands,  great  and 
small,  which  constitute  what  is  called  the  Chusan  Archi¬ 
pelago,  from  the  name  of  the  largest  member  of  the 
group.  The  Chinese  say  there  are  a  hundred  ;  but  they 
commonly  speak  in  tens,  and  this  is  talking  in  very 
round  numbers  indeed.  Their  origin  is  doubtless  vol¬ 
canic,  and  the  prevailing  rocks  are  of  volcanic  class  ;  but 
they  must  date  from  long  ago,  for  the  hills  are  commonly 
clothed  with  sufficient  soil  to  make  them  cultivable, 
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and  the  fertile  and  well  watered  valleys  are  tilled  with 
utmost  care.  There  are  in  Chusan  no  valuable  products, 
as  in  Formosa  :  neither  tea,  camphor,  coal,  nor  gold. 
Rice  and  barley  are  grown  on  the  plains,  and  beans, 
yams,  and  sweet  potatoes  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which 
are  terraced  where  the  slope  is  too  steep.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  fishermen  too,  by  turns,  and  salt  manufacturers 
when  time  and  season  permit.  They  used  to  be  pirates 
also  on  occasion,  but  that  time  is  past.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  said  to  be  300,000,  which  may  conceivably  be 
not  far  from  the  mark,  for  there  are  believed  to  be 
nearly  200,000  in  Chusan  alone.  The  capital,  Tinghai, 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  embosomed  by  hills  that  run 
down  on  either  side  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  harbour 
is  formed  by  several  encircling  islands,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  size.  The  plain  is  so  level  that  one  approaching  by 
sea  can  see  little  of  the  city,  except  the  face  of  the  walls 
running  over  the  Cameronian  hill — so  called  because  it 
was  here  the  55th  Regiment  stormed  the  city  in  1841. 

The  deplorable  thing  is  that  the  men  were  not  quartered 
on  the  heights  they  had  gained ;  for,  among  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  our  stay,  there  is,  near  the 
beach,  a  monument:  “Sacred  to  the  memory  of  11 
sergeants,  13  corporals,  4  drummers,  and  403  privates 
of  H.M.  55th  Regt.,  who  were  killed  in  action  or 
died  from  disease  while  serving  in  China  from  the  15th 
July,  1841,  to  the  22nd  February,  1844.”  There  are 
numerous  other  graves  and  monuments  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  officers  and  privates,  English  and  Indian, 
who  died,  during  that  long  sojourn,  in  an  island  which 
Nature  has  fitted  for  a  sanatorium  ;  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  hospital  (now  serving  as  a  Chinese  custom¬ 
house)  affords  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
result  was  due  not  altogether  to  their  own  indiscretion. 
What  possessed  our  authorities  to  build  a  hospital  in 
that  low  plain,  when  breezy  hills  invited  them  in  every 
direction,  may  well  puzzle  the  visitor  to  conceive.  If  it 
were  thought  inconvenient  to  carry  the  sick  a  mile  or 
two  across  the  plain,  in  any  direction,  to  the  hills  which 
embosom  it,  there  are  two  small  islands  opposite — 
within  ten  minutes  pull — offering  any  degree  of  elevation 
up  to  three  hundred  feet. 

It  is  a  delightful  neighbourhood  for  a  cruise  :  always 
within  rifle-shot  of  land,  passing  constantly  from  island 
to  island,  near  enough  to  appreciate  the  varied  scenery 
they  disclose  :  near  enough  to  see  the  men  working  in 
the  fields  and  to  hear  the  larks,  often,  singing  as  they 
soar.  One  who  has  sailed  through  the  Kyles  of  Bute 
may  form  a  conception  of  the  picture,  save  that  the 
Kyles  here  are  many,  though  Rothesay  there  is  none. 
The  scenery  on  shore  is  equally  pleasing,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  configuration  of  the  land.  Perhaps  the 
finest  view  is  to  be  had  from  a  hill  at  the  back  of 
Tinghai.  Laurence  Oliphant  ascended  it  during  our 
second  occupation  of  Chusan,  in  1859,  in  company  with 
Lord  Elgin,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
missionary  who  was  living  on  the  island,  and  I  cannot 
perhaps  do  better  than  quote  the  sentence  in  which  he 
sums  up  his  impression. 

“  From  this  elevated  spot,  at  an  elevation  of  1200  or 
1500  feet  above  the  sea,  we  looked  over  fertile  valleys 
teeming  with  life  and  rich  with  cultivation  ;  and,  throw¬ 
ing  ourselves  in  the  grass  after  our  scramble,  indulged 
in  vain  regret  as  our  eyes  wandered  over  the  loveliness  at 
our  feet,  at  the  infatuation  which  ever  induced  us  to 
relinquish  a  spot  not  only  so  highly  favoured  by  Nature 
in  point  of  fertility  and  scenery,  but  possessing  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast  of  China,  a  commercial 
position  at  the  outlet  of  the  Yangtze  totally  unrivalled, 
political  advantages,  and  capabilities  of  situation  such 
as  no  other  spot  upon  the  coast  of  China  can  boast. 
Fortunately,  we  had  but  little  breath  to  expend  in  sighs. 
But  to  judge  from  the  headlong  course  we  took  to  reach 
the  bottom,  at  the  peril  of  our  necks,  the  holy  man  who 
accompanied  us  must  have  suspected  that  despair  was 
at  the  bottom  of  our  recklessness  ;  for,  on  our  arriving 
at  the  bottom,  with  impeded  utterance  and  many  com¬ 
pliments  on  Lord  Elgin’s  activity,  he  went  on  to  assure 
us  that  the  population  of  Chusan  preserved  most  flattering 
and  agreeable  reminiscences  of  British  rule,  and  would 
receive  us  with  open  arms  whenever  we  thought  proper 
to  resume  possession.” 

The  political  hint  is  pregnant,  though  the  glimpse  of 
the  landscape  may  be  slight.  The  picture  might  easily 


be  enlarged  to  include  other  islands — Chusans  also,  on  a 
smaller  scale — and  made  more  complete  by  painting  in 
farmsteads  and  rippling  streams  ;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  give  an  impression  of  what  Chusan  is  and  might 
be.  There  have  been  many  changes  since  those  days  ; 
but  their  tendency  has  not  been  to  lessen  our  interest  in 
the  Chusan  group,  nor,  I  think,  to  spoil  the  favourable 
disposition  which  the  islanders  then  retained.  English 
war-ships  frequently  call ;  and  I  never  heard  that  officers 
or  men  encountered  aught  but  civility  ashore.  Lay 
visitors,  too,  are  not  infrequent  ;  and  there  was  a  gene¬ 
ration,  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  had  had  experiences 
of  another  kind.  The  disciplined  contingent  which 
helped  (under  Colonel  Cooke)  to  put  down  the  Tacping 
rebellion  in  Chekeang  was  largely  recruited  Irom  Chusan  ; 
and  after  the  work  had  been  done,  and  its  numbers 
reduced,  Cooke  always  declared  he  could  raise  5000 
men  in  the  island  in  a  week.  It  was  evident,  at.  any 
rate,  from  the  friendly  salutes  he  received  when  visiting 
the  island,  that  the  good  repute  referred  to  by  Oliphant’s 
guide  had  not  suffered  by  these  later  associations. 

R.  S.  Gundry,. 

M.  JULES  LEMAITRE. 

JULES  LEMAITRE  was  elected  the  other  day  to 
.  the  Academy  by  the  astonishing  majority  of 
twenty-one  votes.  M.  Lemaitre  is  well  known  in  London 
as  a  writer  on  the  Figaro  and  Debuts,  a  brilliant  critic 
of  the  intimate  personal  type  which  is  beginning  to  be 
popular  nowadays  in  all  countries.  A  good  many  of  us, 
too,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  have  listened  to  his 
plays,  and  are  inclined  to  treat  the  author  of  “  R^volt^c,” 
“  Mariage  Blanc,”  “Les  Rois,”  “  L’Age  Difficile,”  and 
“  Le  Pardon  ”  with  a  certain  gratitude  and  sympathy. 
Like  M.  Bourget  and  M.  Brunetiire,  M.  Lemaitre  has 
behind  him  the  serious  studies  of  the  Normal  School ;  but 
his  discipline  as  a  professor  was  far  longer  than  that 
undergone  by  M.  Bourget  or  M.  Bruneti6re,  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  has  shed  the  pedagogue  far  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  either  of  them.  M.  Brunetiire,  we  are  afraid, 
has  too  much  of  the  pedagogue  and  pedant  in  him  ever 
to  become  a  really  great  man  of  letters.  And  M.  Bourget 
sets  off  his  talent  with  little  affectations  of  scholarship 
and  fripperies  of  erudition  much  as  a  pretty  woman  tries 
to  heighten  her  attractions  by  a  dab  of  powder  on  her 
nose  or  a  patch  on  her  cheek.  But  M.  Lemaitre  had 
been  a  professor  for  ten  or  twelve  years  before  he  took  to 
literature  ;  he  had  taught  more  than  he  wanted  to  teach, 
had  got  rid  of  his  desire,  as  Goethe  said  one  ought  to  get 
rid  of  a  desire — by  gratifying  it,  and  from  the  moment 
he  took  up  the  pen  till  now,  ten  years  later,  he  has  not 
written  a  word  that  smacks  of  the  teacher. 

Early  in  1885  an  article  on  Renan  appeared  in  the 
Revue  Bleue.  To  say  that  it  caused  a  sensation  is  not 
enough;  it  deserved  to  cause  a  sensation,  for  it  revealed 
a  critic  who  combined  in  himself  the  characteristics  of 
two  opposing  schools  of  criticism.  In  the  first  pages  we 
got  a  portrait  of  Renan,  sketched  from  the  life,  a  portrait 
that  Jules  de  Goncourt  might  have  signed.  Renan’s 
hesitations  and  qualifications,  his  little  insolences  to  the 
moralists,  his  little  partialities  for  the  artists,  are  all 
exquisitely  rendered  :  “The  Pentateuch — nothing  parti¬ 
cular  .  .  .  Leviticus — not  even  edited,  nor  ended — 
broken  off  !  .  .  .  Deuteronomy — much  better,  forms  an 
artistic  whole  ;  hasn’t  been  cut  short  .  .  .  Ah !  Let 
us  talk  of  the  Greeks;  what  artists  they  all  were!” 
And  in  this  way,  with  a  sort  of  irreverent  admiration, 
M.  Lemaitre  painted  the  charming  obese  assthete  who 
had  figured  so  long  as  a  priestly  preacher  of  morals. 
The  portrait  was  not  only  true  to  life  in  a  thousand 
complexities  and  half-contradictions,  it  was  also  ren¬ 
dered  with  the  keenest  sense  for  what  was  characteristic 
and  for  what  was  accidental.  Moreover,  M.  Lemaitre’ s 
prose  was  a  treat  to  the  lover  of  letters,  so  light  and  subtle 
with  keen  flashes  of  satire  correcting  the  easy  good¬ 
nature  of  perfect  comprehension.  Both  the  friends  and 
enemies  of  Renan  delighted  in  the  picture  ;  his  intimates 
took  a  slightly  malevolent  amusement  in  pointing  out 
that  the  painter  had  noted  every  shortcoming,  while  his 
enemies  justified  their  intolerance  by  referring  to  traits 
now  of  grossness,  now  of  levity  in  the  sketch.  For  M. 
Lemaitre  did  not  content  himself  with  describing  Renan 
or  letting  Renan  describe  himself.  He  also  classified 
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-him  and  judged  him  in  a  memorable  piece  of  prose  and 
ci&us  satisfied  the  elder  school  of  critics. 

“This  man  has  passed  through  the  most  terrible 
(moral  conflict  that  the  soul  of  man  knows.  He  was 
-compelled  at  twenty  years  of  age  and  under  conditions 
•  that  rendered  his  choice  particularly  painful  and  dramatic, 
to  choose  once  for  all  between  faith  and  science  ;  he  was 
forced  to  break  the  strongest  and  dearest  of  bonds,  and 
.as  he  was  more  deeply  pledged  to  pious  service  than 
other  men  the  parting  should  have  been  more  terrible  to 
him  than  to  any  of  his  contemporaries.  And  yet  he 
hears  no  scars.  M.  Renan  is  perfectly  happy.  (‘  II  est 
g'ai.') 

u,  .  .  Lamennais  died  in  despair  .  .  .  Jouffroy  spent 
his  whole  life  in  incurable  sadness  .  .  .  Pascal  went 
mad  .  „  .  IVL  Renan  is  gay. 

.  .  M.  Renan  has  no  right  to  laugh  and  be  happy, 
•such  frivolity  is  a  sign  of  the  boldest  or  blindest  in¬ 
tellectual  inconsequence.  As  Macbeth  killed  sleep,  so 
M.  Renan,  in  each  of  his  books,  has  a  hundred  times 
«cut  off  the  sources  of  our  joy,  a  hundred  times  he  has 
tkSled  the  peace  of  the  soul  and  the  security  of  the  moral 
3ife." 

There  is  a  little  cruelty  in  all  this,  a  little  unfairness  ; 
"’M.  Lemaitre  is  much  more  of  a  moralist  than  Renan, 
and  consequently  he  judged  the  artist  posing  as  a  sort 
nf  priest  with  unjustifiable  severity.  But  the  article 
gave  its  author  fame  in  one  day.  In  Paris  a  talent 
is  recognized  a  thousandfold  more  quickly  and  gene¬ 
rously  than  in  any  other  capital  in  the  world.  At 
/once  every  “  Boulevardier  ”  knew  that  M.  Lemaitre  had 
^written  a  couple  of  volumes  of  poetry,  “  M^daillons  ” 
and  “  Les  Petites  Orientates, ”  and  these  poems  were 
taken,  justly  enough,  as  a  proof  of  a  very  considerable 
talent.  M.  Lemaitre  had  spent  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
since  he  had  left  the  Normal  School  in  reading  and 
thinking,  and  he  had  stored  up  in  him  the  vigour 
and  latent  power  that  only  long  silence  gives.  He  was 
•able  to  turn  his  popularity  to  profit  immediately  ;  from 
week  to  week  he  wrote  for  one  paper  dramatic  criticism, 
./eight  volumes  of  which  are  now  procurable,  but  which 

•  show  rather  the  kindness  of  the  future  dramatist  than 

•  the  impartiality  of  the  critic.  His  literary  article 
each  Saturday  in  the  Debats  came  to  be  regarded, 
jiiot  only  in  France  but  abroad,  as  the  ablest  critical 
avark  of  the  new  generation.  One  still  remembers  how 
the  began  his  article  on  the  “Sapho”  of  Alphonse 
Daudet.  “  It  is  my  custom,”  he  wrote,  “to  handle  in 
these  columns  a  literary  subject.  I  must  ask  my  readers’ 
.■forgiveness  this  week,  because  I  do  not  intend  to-day  to 

write  about  anything  connected  with  literature  ;  I  want 
£0  discuss  the  ‘  Sapho’  of  M.  Daudet.” 

M.  Lemaitre’s  most  characteristic  work  in  the  last  ten 
years  is  the  five  volumes  of  “  Contemporains,”  which 
cffflta-in  forty  or  fifty  critical  studies  of  contemporary 
writers.  All  these  portraits  are  characterized  by  the 
satne  talent  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  essay 
-  on  Renan.  They  are  nearly  all  too  satirical,  which 
accounts,  probably,  in  great  part,  for  their  popularity. 
Perhaps  the  study  which  was  most  remarked  in  France 
•was  his  attack  on  M.  Ohnet.  The  mediocrity  of  M. 
■•^Ohnet’s  work  had  apparently  stung  M.  Lemaitre  to 
anger,  and  he  flogged  him  unmercifully.  To  be  a  good 
.lover  one  must  be  a  good  hater,  and  M.  Lemaitre’s 
hatred  of  commonplace  work  was  only  the  necessary 
complement  of  his  love  for  good  work.  Whenever  he 
writes  of  a  real  talent,  his  easy  and  charming  style 
sfackeras  its  speed  and  grows  grave,  as  if  laden  with  a 
.  half-religious  enthusiasm. 

A  great  deal  could  be  said  of  M.  Lemaitre’s  fugitive 
’writing's.  He  has  treated  the  “  Chat  Noir  ”  and  the 
“  Moulin  Rouge  ”  as  seriously  as  if  they  were  temples 
<o.f  art,  and  has  discovered  a  new  symbolism  in  the  danc¬ 
ing  of  “  La  Goulue.”  In  all  such  matters  this  critic  of 
Renan  is  the  greatest  disciple  of  Renan,  and  applies  the 
historic  method  to  everyday  life  as  imperturbably  as  the 
master  applied  it  to  the  literature  of  the  past. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  an  account  of  M.  Le- 
maitre’s  plays ;  nearly  all  of  them  contain  a  fine  scene  or 
-two  :  there  are  things  in  “Revolve,”  in  “  Les  Rois,”  in 
■**Le  Pardon,”  which  the  greatest  of  French  dramatic 
writers  might  be  content  to  sign.  But  M.  Lemaitre  has 
not  yet  produced  a  play  which  is  a  complete  and  rounded 
^ whole,  worthy  of  his  talents.  Will  he  ever  produce  a 


great  play,  or  a  great  book  ?  Physically  he  seems  to  be 
weak;  about  the  middle  height, his  figure  is  rather  slight 
than  strong,  though  a  short  neck  indicates  some  power 
of  endurance.  The  face  is  sympathetic,  the  forehead 
broad,  and  the  grey-blue  eyes  have  flashes  of  humour 
that  give  life  and  youth  to  the  face  in  spite  of  the 
grizzled  hair.  He  is  forty-two  years  of  age,  this 
man,  and  has  been  called  on  to  do  his  best,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  with  all  Paris  eager  to  cheer  him  if  he 
succeed,  and  his  best  has  been  “Les  Rois”  or  “  Le 
Pardon.”  No  !  he  will  do  nothing  great,  this  new 
Academician. 

“DON  GIOVANNI,”  A  CENTURY  AFTER. 

IT  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Vienna  thought  even 
so  much  of  Capellmeister  Mozart  as  Leipzig  thought 
of  Capellmeister  Bach.  Bach,  it  is  true,  was  merely 
Capellmeister  ;  he  hardly  dared  to  claim  social  equality 
with  the  citizens  who  tanned  hides  or  slaughtered  pigs  ; 
and  probably  the  high  personages  who  trimmed  the 
local  Serene  Highness’s  toe-nails  scarcely  knew  of  his 
existence.  Still,  he  was  a  burgher,  even  as  the  killers  of 
pigs  and  tanners  of  hides,  he  was  thoroughly  respect¬ 
able,  and  probably  paid  his  taxes  as  they  came  due  ;  if 
only  by  necessity  of  his  office  he  went  to  church  with 
more  than  commendable  regularity  ;  and  on  the  whole 
we  may  suppose  that  he  got  enough  of  respect  to  make 
life  tolerable.  But  Mozart  was  only  one  of  a  crowd  who 
provided  amusement  for  a  gay  population,  and  a  gay 
population,  always  a  heartless  master,  holds  none  in  such 
contempt  as  the  servants  who  provide  it  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  So  Mozart  got  no  respect  from  those  he  served, 
and  his  Bohemianism  lost  him  the  respect  of  the  emi¬ 
nently  respectable.  He  lived  in  the  eighteenth-century 
equivalent  of  a  “  loose  set”  ;  he  was  miserably  poor,  and 
presumably  never  paid  his  taxes  ;  he  rarely  went  to 
church  ;  he  composed  for  the  theatre  ;  and,  above  all, 
he  lacked  the  aggressive  self-assertion  which  enabled 
Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  to  hold  their 
own.  Treated  as  of  no  account,  cheated  by  those 
he  worked  for,  hardly  permitted  to  earn  his  bread,  he 
found  life  wholly  intolerable,  and  as  he  grew  older, 
he  lived  more  and  more  within  himself  and  gave 
his  thoughts  only  to  the  composition  of  master¬ 
pieces.  The  crowd  of  mediocrities  dimly  felt  him 
to  be  their  master,  and  the  greater  the  masterpieces 
he  achieved  the  more  vehemently  did  Salieri  and  his 
attendants  protest  that  he  was  not  a  composer  to  com¬ 
pare  with  Salieri.  The  noise  impressed  da  Ponte,  the 
libretto-monger,  the  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  of  that  day,  and 
he  asked  Salieri  to  set  his  best  libretto  and  gave  Mozart 
only  his  second  best  ;  and  thus  by  a  curious  irony 
stumbled  into  his  immortality  through  sheer  stupidity, 
for  his  second-best  libretto  was  “  Don  Giovanni  ” — of  all 
possible  subjects  precisely  that  which  a  wise  man  would 
have  given  to  Mozart.  When  Mozart  laid  down  the 
pen  after  the  memorable  night’s  work  in  which  he  trans¬ 
ferred  the  finished  overture  from  his  brain  to  the  paper, 
he  had  written  the  noblest  Italian  opera  ever  conceived ; 
and  the  world  knew  it  not,  yet  gradually  came  to  know. 
But  the  full  fame  of  “  Don  Giovanni”  was  compara¬ 
tively  brief,  and  at  this  time  there  seems  to  be  a  hazy 
notion  that  its  splendours  have  waned  before  the  greater 
blaze  of  Wagner,  just  as  the  symphonies  are  supposed 
to  have  faded  in  the  more  brilliant  light  of  Beethoven. 
At  lectures  on  musical  history  it  is  reverently  spoken  of ; 
but  it  is  seldom  sung,  and  the  public  declines  to  go  to 
hear  it ;  and  though  few  persons  are  so  foolish  as  to 
admit  their  sad  case  I  suspect  that  more  than  a  few 
agree  with  the  sage  critic  who  told  us  not  so  long  since 
that  Mozart  was  a  little  passe  now.  Is  it  indeed  so  ? 
Well,  Mozart  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the  old  world,  and 
the  old  world  and  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  the 
old  world  are  certainly  a  little  passes  now.  And  if  you 
analyze  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  “  Don  Giovanni,” 
forgetting  that  in  art  the  whole  always  exceeds  the  sum 
of  its  parts,  you  may  easily  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  that  sage  critic.  But  if  you  examine  it  as  a  living 
whole,  you  must  admit  that  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Sym¬ 
phonies,  “  Fidelio,”  “Lohengrin,”  “The  Ring,” 
“Tristan,”  and  “  Parsifal”  have  done  nothing  to  eclipse 
its  glories,  that  while  fresh  masterpieces  have  come 
forth,  “  Don  Giovanni  ”  remains  a  masterpiece  amongst 
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masterpieces.  In  a  sense  it  is  a  masterpiece  towards 
which  all  other  masterpieces  stand  in  the  relation  of  com¬ 
mentaries  to  text  ;  and  though  this  is  only  to  call  it  a 
link  in  the  chain,  yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how  very 
closely  other  composers  have  followed  Mozart,  and  how 
greatly  they  are  indebted  to  him.  Page  upon  page  of 
the  early  Beethoven  is  written  in  the  phraseology  of 
the  later  Mozart ;  in  nearly  every  bar  of  “  Faust,”  not 
to  mention  “Romeo  and  Juliette,”  avowedly  the  fruit  of  a 
long  study  of  “  Don  Giovanni,”  a  faint  echo  of  Mozart’s 
voice  comes  to  us  with  the  voice  of  Gounod  ;  Anna’s 
cries,  “  Quel  sangue,  quella  piaga,  quel  volto,”  with  the 
creeping~chromatic  chords  of  the  wood-wind,  are  in  the 
very  accent  of  Isolda’s  “  ’Tis  I,  belov  d , ’  and  the  solemn 
phrase  that  follows,  in  the  scene  where  Tristan  dies. 
Apart  from  its  influence  on  later  composers, '  there  is 
surely  no  more  passionate,  powerful,  and  moving  drama 
in  the  world  than  “  Don  Giovanni.”  Despite  the 
triviality  of  Da  Ponte’s  book,  the  impetus  of  the  music 
carries  along  the  action  at  a  tremendous  speed  ;  the 
moments  of  relief  occur  just  when  relief  is  necessary,  and 
never  retard  the  motion  ;  the  climaxes  are  piled  up  with 
incredible  strength  and  mastery,  and  have  an  emotional 
effect  more  powerful  than  anything  in  “  Fidelio,”  and 
equal  to  anything  in  Wagner’s  music-dramas  ;  and  most 
stupendous  of  all  is  the  finale,  with  its  tragic  blend¬ 
ing  of  the  grotesque  and  the  terrible.  Or,  if  one  considers 
detail,  in  no  other  opera  do  the  characters  depict  them¬ 
selves  in  every  phrase  they  utter  as  they  do  in  “  Don 
Giovanni.”  The  songs  stamp  Mozart  as  the  greatest 
song-writer  who  has  lived,  with  the  exception  of  Handel, 
whose  opera  songs  are  immeasurably  beyond  all  others 
save  Mozart’s,  and  a  little  beyond  them.  The  mere 
musicianship  is  as  consummate  as  Bach’s,  for  like  Bach, 
Mozart  possessed  that  facility  which  is  fatal  to  many  men, 
but  combined  with  it  a  high  sincerity,  a  greedy  thirst 
for  the  beautiful,  and  an  emotional  force  that  prevented 
it  being  fatal  to  him.  For  delicacy,  subtlety,  due 
brilliancy  and  strength,  the  orchestral  colouring  cannot 
be  matched.  And  no  music  is  more  exclusively  its  own 
composer’s,  has  less  in  it  of  other  composers’.  Beethoven 
is  Beethoven  plus  Mozart,  Wagner  is  Wagner  plus 
Weber  and  Beethoven  ;  but  from  every  page  of  Mozart’s 
scores  Mozart  alone  looks  at  you,  with  sad  laughter  in 
his  eyes,  and  unspeakable  tenderness,  the  tenderness  of 
the  giants,  of  Handel,  Bach,  and  Beethoven,  though 
perhaps  Mozart  is  tenderest  of  them  all.  He  cannot 
write  a  comic  scene  for  a  poor  clownish  Masetto  with¬ 
out  caressing  him  with  a  divinely  beautiful  “  Cheto, 
cheto,  mi  vo’  star,”  and  in  presence  of  death  or  human 
distress  the  strangest,  sweetest  things  fall  from  his  lips. 
And  finally,  he  is  always  the  perfect  artist  without 
reproach  :  there  is  nothing  wanting  and  nothing  in 
excess  ;  as  he  himself  said  on  one  occasion,  his  scores 
contain  exactly  the  right  number  of  notes.  This  is 
“  Don  Giovanni  ”  as  one  may  see  it  a  century  after  its 
birth  :  a  faultless  masterpiece  ;  yet  (in  England  at 
least)  it  only  gets  an  occasional  performance  through 
the  freak  of  a  prima  donna,  who,  as  the  sage  critic  said 
of  Mozart,  is  undoubtedly  “  a  little  passee  now.” 

After  all,  this  is  hardly  surprising.  Perfect  art  wants 
perfect  listeners,  and  just  now  we  are  much  too  eager 
for  excitement,  too  impatient  of  mere  beauty,  to  listen 
perfectly  to  perfect  art.  And  there  are  other  reasons 
why  “  Don  Giovanni  ”  should  not  appeal  to  this  genera¬ 
tion.  For  many  years  it  was  the  sport  of  the  prima 
donna,  and  conductors  and  singers  conspired  to  load  it 
with  traditional  Costa-mongery,  until  at  last  the  “Don 
Giovanni  ”  we  knew  became  an  entirely  different  thing 
from  the  “  Don  Giovanni  ”  of  Mozart’s  thought.  Not 
Giovanni  but  Zerlina  was  the  principal  figure ;  the 
climax  of  the  drama  was  not  the  final  Statue  scene,  but 
“  Batti,  batti” ;  Leporello’s  part  was  exaggerated  until 
that  Statue  scene  became  a  pantomime  affair  with 
Leporello  playing  clown  against  Giovanni’s  pantaloon. 
Such  an  opera  could  interest  none  but  an  Elephant  and 
Castle  audience,  and  probably  only  the  beauty  of  the 
music  prevented  it  reaching  the  Elephant  and  Castle 
long  ago.  So  low  had  “  Don  Giovanni  ”  fallen,  when, 
quite  recently,  serious  artists  like  Maurel  tried  to  take 
it  more  seriously  and  restore  it  to  its  rightful  place  ; 
only,  unfortunately,  instead  of  brushing  away  tradi¬ 
tions  and  going  back  to  the  vital  conception  of  Mozart, 
they  sought  to  modernize  it,  to  convert  it  into  an 


early  Wagner  music-drama.  The  result  might  be  seen 
in  Monday’s  performance  at  Covent  Garden,  which  i 
indeed  illustrated  both  the  old  tendency  and  the  new.  • 
In  many  details  the  performance  was  excellent,  in  many 
unsatisfactory.  The  band,  for  example,  was  as  bad  as 
such  a  fine  band  could  be  under  an  inefficient  conductor. 
That  Mr.  Bevignani  has  his  good  points  I  should  be  the- 
last  to  deny  :  doubtless  he  would  give  a  charming  inter¬ 
pretation  of  an  orchestral  arrangement  of  Czerny’s 
Hundred  and  one  piano  exercises;  but  it  is  simply  pre — 
posterous  to  entrust  “  Don  Giovanni,”  or  (as  on  Tuesday- 
evening)  “  Orfeo,”  to  a  conductor  of  such  blunt  faculties- 
Instead  of  his  accompanying  the  singers,  utter  con.'u 
sion  is  only  avoided  at  times  by  the  singers  accompany  ing 
him.  The  only  incompetent  singers  were  Madame  Adirfi, 
who  appears  to  have  taken  a  bleating  lambkin  as  her 
model  for  voice-production,  and  Mr.  Brozel,  who  failed.!' 
through  a  degree  of  nervousness  which  shows  that  he 
needs  a  couple  of  years’  experience  in  smaller  party 
before  he  is  thrust  into  characters  so  difficult  as  Ottavio.  - 
Zerlina’s  music  lies  inside  such  remnants  of  Patti’s  voice 
as  are  still  tolerable,  and  she  acted  prettily  besides 
singing  passably.  Mr.  Charles  Manners’  voice  suited 
the  Commandatore  admirably,  but  in  the  last  scene, 
when  he  should  have  been  rigid  as  marble,  he  managed 
to  get  into  a  position  suggestive  of  the  marble  having 
become  pulpy.  Pini-Corsi’s  Masetto  bubbled  vrith.- 
humour  from  beginning  to  end,  and  he  carefully  avoided 
extravagance.  But  not  so  Castelmary,  whose  Leporello 
exasperated  one  like  the  wearisome  joking  of  a 
dull  man  ;  and  besides,  his  conception  was  the  old- 
fashioned  clownish  one.  Miss  Macintyre,  forgetting 
that  the  business  of  Elvira  is  to  sing  beautifully  and  look 
beautiful  in  her  sorrow,  took  upon  herself  to  do  Lady 
Macbeth,  with  distressing  results.  She  ought  to  be 
cautioned  against  this  trick  of  over-acting,  for  the 
loveliest  voice  and  most  artistic  singing  may  be  spoiled 
by  a  readiness  to  scream  out  like  a  steam-siren  whenever 
the  prompter  gives  the  signal.  In  Verdi’s  “  Otellp,’ 
the  other  night,  her  Desdemona,  a  really  fine  conception,  . 
was  ruined  in  the  execution  by  excessive  accentuation 
of  every  trifling  point.  I  implore  her  to  drop  it,  to  learn 
to  say  more  by  her  silence,  to  remember  that  the- 
middle-tones,  rather  than  whispers  and  screams,  are 
what  a  singer  should  rely  on.  Still,  in  spite  of  short¬ 
comings,  a  pleasing  performance  might  have  been 
expected  ;  but  when  it  was  over  one  had  to  admit 
that  it  was  not  pleasing,  and  could  easily  see  why-  I 
have  hitherto  left  out  Maurel.  His  impersonation 
Giovanni  was  superbly  complete  and  polished  ;  every 
gesture,  every  tone,  was  in  the  very  spirit  ct 
Don  Juanism,  and  helped  to  keep  before  you  the  smooth 
insolent,  good-natured  voluptuary,  the  central  figure  cf  • 
the  drama  ;  and  he  absolutely  refused  to  play  pantaloon, 
to  Castelmary’s  clown,  though  once  or  twice  his  aristo¬ 
cratic  demeanour  was  broken  through  by  the  servant’s 
clumsy  familiarity.  But  the  fineness  of  his  acting  went 
for  nothing  with  an  audience  that  had  come  to  hear 
Patti  sing  “  Batti,  batti,”  and  a  Zerlina  resolved  to 
accept  every  possible  encore.  In  vain  Maurel  tried  to 
drive  the  action  forward  :  neither  Patti  nor  the  others- 
would  play  up  to  him  ;  and  ultimately  he  relinquished* 
the  endeavour  and  accepted  an  encore  himself  at  the 
wrong  place.  The  lack  of  unity,  of  joint  effort,  made 
the  whole  opera,  save  the  last  scene,  into  a  mere  jumble, . 
a  series  of  disconnected  songs,  trios,  and  choruses,  and 
so  long  as  you  listened  to  them  as  songs  all  seemed 
right  enough  ;  but  if  you  endeavoured  to  follow  the 
drama,  the  fact  that  each  singer  conceived  the  opera  In  . 
a  different  spirit,  and  that  none  of  the  conceptions  dove¬ 
tailed,  made  it  seem  like  a  number  of  characters  out  of 
other  operas  met  together  promiscuously,  or  liks  an 
absurd  picture  with  each  separate  square  inch  drawrwrr 
a  different  plane  of  perspective.  As  for  the  last  -scene,, 
which  Maurel  has  pretty  much  to  himself,  his  modernity 
did  not  work  out  very  successfully.  Instead  of  the 
swarm  of  devils  coming  up  in  flame  to  carry  him  oft" 
during  that  tremendous  bit  of  chorus,  he  simply  died 
amidst  thunder  and  lightning  when  the  statue  gripped 
his  hand.  Now  the  notion  is  infinitely  finer  than  the- 
common  pantomime  business,  but  it  is  bound  to  be  un¬ 
successful,  for  Mozart’s  music  does  not  in  the  least  fit 
it.  He  wrote  the  devils’  chorus,  and  the  roar  of  the 
flames,  and  Leporello’s  yell  as  Giovanni  disappears  ^ 
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and  these,  without  the  pantomime,  are  ridiculous,  and 
make  Maurel  ridiculous.  The  only  way  to  do  that  scene 
effectively  is  to  accept  the  pantomime  frankly,  but  play 
it  with  such  force  and  sincerity  that  it  is  not  felt  to  be 
pantomime,  and  to  sing-  the  real  finale  of  the  opera 
afterwards.  Probably  people  will  go  off  to  catch  their 
trains,  but,  after  all,  Mozart  wrote  for  those  who  had 
no  trains  to  catch,  and  for  those  of  us  who  will  rather 
miss  our  trains  than  miss  hearing  his  masterpiece,  the 
masterpiece  of  Italian  opera,  as  he  intended  it  to  be  sung. 

J.  F.  R. 

MR.  DALY  FOSSILIZES. 

“  The  Railroad  of  Love.”  Comedy  in  four  acts  adapted 
by  Augustin  Daly  from  the  German  of  Frau  von 
Schonthan.  Daly’s  Theatre,  25  June,  1895. 

“The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown.”  A  new  and 
original  farcical  play  by  Robert  Buchanan  and 
Charles  Marlowe.  Vaudeville  Theatre,  26  June, 
1895. 

ET  anotherforeign  language— that  of  Amurrica!  And 
Mr.  Augustin  Daly  again  !  What  is  to  be  done  with 
Mr.  Daly  ?  How  shall  we  open  his  mind  to  the  fact  that 
he  stands  on  the  brink  of  the  twentieth  century  in  London 
and  not  with  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies  at  Portsmouth  in 
the  early  Dickens  days  ?  I  have  in  my  hand  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  last  Tuesday’s  performance.  One  character 
is  described  as  “a  polished  relic  of  wasted  energies,” 
another  as  “  not  half  a  bad  sort  of  parent,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  judge — of  Latour  ’70.”  A  lady  is  catalogued  as  “a 
goldfish  of  much  experience — not  to  be  caught  on  the 
fly.”  This  programme  measures  twenty-one  inches  by 
seven  and  a  quarter,  and  the  decorative  printing  is  in 
blue  ink.  Why  is  it  not  printed  on  tissue  paper  ;  why 
does  not  the  blue  come  off  on  my  fingers  ;  why  did  I  not 
buy  it  from  an  orange  seller  outside  the  theatre?  Not, 

I  am  sure,  from  any  desire  on  Mr.  Daly’s  part  to  break 
with  the  tradition  of  my  boyhood,  but  doubtless  because 
the  manufacture  of  the  old  playbill  is  a  lost  art  here.  I 
picture  Mr.  Daly,  vainly  searching  London  for  that  par¬ 
ticular  sort  of  tissue  paper  and  that  crayon-like  blue  ink, 
trembling  lest  the  public  should  think  him  outlandish 
and  unprofessional  without  them.  Bless  your  innocence, 
dear  Mr.  Daly,  such  things  have  not  been  known  in 
London  for  so  long  that  I  am  regarded  as  an  old  fogey 
because  they  were  once  familiar  to  me.  As  for  the 
facetious  comments  on  the  characters,  they  linger,  per¬ 
haps,  in  pantomime  season,  when  the  clock  goes  back 
fifty  years  by  general  consent ;  but  at  a  West  End  theatre 
at  the  end  of  June  we  stare  at  them  in  polite  amazement 
as  we  did  at  the  Strand  theatre  years  ago,  when  you  first 
came  over  and  bereaved  us  of  breath  by  ending  up  each 
act  of  your  comedies  by  a  harlequinade  rally  in  which 
negro  servants  entered  and  upset  each  other  over  the 
furniture. 

Things  have  changed  in  many  respects  since  those 
old  days  at  the  Strand.  Mr.  Daly,  the  lessee  of 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  London  theatres,  is  in 
quite  a  different  position  to  Mr.  Daly  the  manager  of 
an  American  company  making  a  holiday  experiment  in 
a  house  not  associated  with  dramatic  work  of  the  finest 
class.  Furthermore,  our  standard  of  fineness  in  dra¬ 
matic  work  has  gone  up  since  then.  The  German 
sentimental  farce  in  several  acts,  Americanized  by  Mr. 
Daly,  was  natural,  frank,  amusing,  and  positively  life¬ 
like  in  comparison  with  the  plays  which  were  regarded 
as  dramatic  masterpieces  in  the  eighties.  “Diplomacy” 
and  “Peril,”  “  Clancarty  ”  and  “Still  Waters  Run 
Deep,”  “  Our  Boys,”  “  New  Men  and  Old  Acres,”  and, 
by  way  of  advanced  psychological  drama  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  sexes,  “  Forget-me-Not,”  went  not 
an  inch  deeper  into  life  than  Mr.  Daly’s  adaptations, 
and  were,  on  the  whole,  less  genial  and  worse  acted. 
Mrs.  Gilbert  and  Miss  Rehan,  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Drew,  were  individually  quite  equal  to  their  most  for¬ 
midable  competitors  in  the  days  when  Mrs.  and  Mr. 
Kendal  were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity  ;  and  the 
combination  of  the  four  in  one  company  was  irresistible. 

I  wonder  how  far  Mr.  Daly  realizes  how  completely 
that  state  of  things  has  gone  by.  When  Mr.  Charrington 
produced  Ibsen’s  “  Doll’s  House”  at  the  Royalty  in  1889, 
he  smashed  up  the  British  drama  of  the  eighties.  Not 
that  the  public  liked  Ibsen  :  he  was  infinitely  too  good 


for  that.  But  the  practical  business  point  is  not  how 
people  liked  Ibsen,  but  how  they  liked  Byron,  Sardou, 
and  Tom  Taylor  after  Ibsen.  And  that  is  the  point 
that  our  managers  miss.  It  seems  easy  to  count  the 
money  that  the  public  paid  to  see  “  A  Doll’s  House,” 
and  the  money  it  paid  to  see  “  Diplomacy,”  and  to  con¬ 
clude  from  the  huge  excess  of  the  latter  sum  that  there 
is  more  money  in  Sardou  than  in  Ibsen.  But  when  Mr. 
Comyns  Carr  proceeds  to  apply  this  conclusion  by  pro¬ 
ducing  Sardou’s  “  Delia  Harding,”  after  nine  plays  of 
Ibsen’s  had  been  seen  in  London,  he  finds  it  received 
with  open  derision,  and  with  such  slender  pecuniary 
results  that  it  would  have  paid  him  better  to  produce 
even  “  Emperor  or  Galilean,”  the  most  impossible,  com¬ 
mercially  speaking,  of  all  Ibsen’s  works.  That  does  not 
prove,  however,  that  the  substitution  of  Ibsen  for  Sardou 
is  the  worldly  wise  course  for  the  manager,  since  Ibsen’s 
work  is  much  further  above  the  public  capacity  than 
Sardou’s  is  below  it.  What  the  manager  has  to  do  is 
to  measure  as  exactly  as  possible  the  effect  on  public 
taste  produced  by  the  series  of  artistic  experiments,  by 
the  Independent  Theatre  Society  and  others,  included 
between  Mr.  Charrington’s  production  of  “A  Doll’s 
House”  and  that  of  “Arms  and  the  Man”  at  the 
Avenue  Theatre  last  year.  Never  mind  whether  these 
experiments  were  pecuniary  successes  or  not :  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  far  they  altered  the  fashion  in  pecuniarily 
successful  pieces.  A  glance  at  the  contemporary  stage 
shows  the  difference.  Compare  “  Lady  Windermere’s 
Fan,”  “The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,”  and  “  The  Case 
of  Rebellious  Susan  ”  with  the  repertory  whose  gems, 
from  the  box-office  point  of  view,  were  “The  Iron¬ 
master”  and  “A  Scrap  of  Paper,”  not  to  repeat  my 
former  instances  !  The  change  is  evident  at  once.  In 
short,  a  modern  manager  need  not  produce  “  The  Wild 
Duck  ”  ;  but  he  must  be  very  careful  not  to  produce  a 
play  which  will  seem  insipid  and  old-fashioned  to  play¬ 
goers  who  have  seen  “The  Wild  Duck,”  even  though 
they  may  have  hissed  it. 

This  is  the  lesson  that  Mr.  Daly  has  not  learnt.  When 
he  first  came,  there  was  nothing  more  old-fashioned 
about  his  productions  than  the  archaic  playbills,  the 
horseplay  at  the  ends  of  the  acts,  and  the  doggerel  tags 
before  the  final  curtain.  But  nowadays  the  plays  them¬ 
selves  are  old-fashioned  with  the  most  dangerous  sort 
of  old-fashionedness  :  that  is,  they  are  ten  years  out  of 
date,  whereas  the  playbill  smartnesses  and  the  doggerel, 
being  fifty  years  out  of  date,  have  a  certain  rococo 
quaintness  about  them  which  appeals  to  our  indulgence. 
All  that  can  be  said  for  “The  Railroad  of  Love”  now 
is  that  it  is  not  an  absolute  outrage  on  the  public  and 
on  Miss  Rehan’s  genius,  as  “  Dollars  and  Cents”  was, 
and  that  in  the  third  act  the  part  of  Valentine  Osprey 
can  still  be  raised,  by  a  rapture  of  over-acting  on  Miss 
Rehan’s  part,  to  the  point  of  rescuing  the  play  from 
utter  impossibility.  But  that  terrible  milliterry  lewt’nent, 
with  his  company  manners,  his  badinage  and  repartee, 
and  his  dashing  manner  of  chucking  the  parlourmaid 
under  the  chin,  is  hard  to  bear,  especially  now  that  Mr. 
Drew  has  left  the  company,  and  no  successor  can  be 
found  with  his  grace  of  style  and  his  apologetic  humour. 
And  then  the  fathers,  with  their  interminable  “  pree- 
liminerries ”  and  explanations !  Except  when  Miss  Rehan 
or  Mr.  Lewis  or  Mrs.  Gilbert  is  on  the  stage  the  play  is 
hardly  tolerable — the  less  so  because  Mr.  Daly’s  stage 
management  is  of  the  most  fatal  kind,  being  founded 
throughout  on  a  boyish  sense  of  fun  instead  of  on  a 
sense  of  comedy  and  character.  What  he  calls  acting  I 
should  call  larking.  For  example,  the  part  of  Benny 
Demaresq,  described  in  the  bill  as  “condemned  by  the 
judge  and  waiting  sentence  from  the  judge’s  daughter,” 
is  taken  by  an  actor  who,  though  young  and  not  as  yet 
very  proficient,  could  quite  easily  do  himself  credit  in 
the  part  under  artistic  guidance.  But  he  has  been 
apparently  encouraged  to  set  about  it  in  the  broadly 
burlesqued,  rough-and-ready,  physically  violent  style  of 
the  circus.  We  do  not  accept  that  sort  of  thing  in  first- 
rate  theatres  in  London  ;  and  when  Mr.  Otis  Skinner 
made  the  part  agreeable  years  ago  he  did  it  by  making 
the  least,  and  not  the  most,  of  the  tomfoolery  (the 
expression  is  really  unavoidable)  laid  out  for  him.  The 
same  criticism,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  applies  to  all 
those  members  of  the  company  who  do  not  know  their 
business  better  than  Mr.  Daly  does.  The  comic  negro 
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servant  and  the  parlourmaid  who  flirts  with  the  visitors 
discharge  their  duty  of  destroying  the  illusion  without 
Hd*ng  to  the  entertainment,  with  the  fellest  efficiency, 
knc  Y  doubt  not,  with  the  warmest  approval  of  the 
prohjger.  The  whole  atmosphere  ot  the  play  is  one  ot 
imp;  pleasantry  of  a  kind  for  which  we  are  not  just 
now  in  the  humour. 

As  to  Miss  Rehan,  without  whom  the  performance 
would  be  a  hopeless  failure,  I  should  prefer  to  speak 
more  fully  of  her  when  we  have  seen  the  play  which  Mr. 
Daly  has  founded  on  Shakespeare’s  “  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona  ”  (for  Mr.  Daly  shows  himself  a  thorough 
disciple  of  the  old  school  in  his  conviction  that  Shake¬ 
speare  was  a  wretchedly  unskilful  dramatic  author). 
The  scene  of  Valentine  Osprey  s  entrance  and  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  milliterry  hero  is  vulgar  beyond  redemption ; 
and  the  vulgarity  seems  less  excusable  now  than  it  did 
at  the  last  performance  seven  years  ago,  when  Miss 
Rehan’s  personal  charm  was  more  capricious  and 
youthful,  and  less  earnest  and  womanly  than  it  has  since 
become.  But  the  misgiving  caused  by  this  is  only 
momentary.  She  soon  shows  that  she  is  going  to 
.repeat  her  old  feat  in  this  play  of  seizing  the  author  s 
.silly  idea,  sillily  expressed,  of  a  superlatively  fascinating 
woman,  and  substituting  for  it  her  own  sympathetic 
idea,  beautifully  expressed.  It  is  true  that  as  Miss  Rehan  s 
style  grows  nobler,  and  takes  her  further  away  from  the 
skittish  hoyden  of  Mr.  Daly’s  dramatic  imagination,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  part  she  acts 
is  not  in  the  play  ;  but  the  moment  you  hear  her  deliver 
such  lines  as  “  Did  you  squander  it  ?  ’  —  referring  to  the 
milliterry  gentleman’s  heart — you  see  that  she  will 
extract  enough  feeling  from  Frau  Schonthan  s  German 
sentiment  and  her  adapter’s  Irish  blarney  to  maintain 
enough  congruity  between  her  Valentine  Osprey  and  the 
■author’s. 

The  latest  successor  to  Mr.  Drew  is  Mr.  Frank 
Worthing,  who  has  good  looks  and  a  pleasant  address 
without  much  grip  or  individual  style.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  unfair  to  speak  of  want  of  grip  when  there  is 
so  little  to  get  hold  of.  Mr.  Drew  always  played  these 
parts  with  a  cold  reserve  of  insincerity  under  a  pretty 
varnish  of  drollery.  This  was  not  only  amusing  in  itself, 
but  saved  your  respect  for  him  by  suggesting  that  he 
thoroughly  despised  the  heroes  he  represented.  Mr. 
Worthing  takes  Lieutenant  Everett  seriously  ;  and  the 
part  rather  breaks  down  under  the  treatment. 

It  is  not  just  now  enlightened  critical  policy  to  pay 
Mr.  Daly  compliments.  In  spite  of  the  effort  he  made 
some  time  ago  to  get  abreast  of  the  modern  movement 
by  giving  Mr.  Burnand  a  commission  to  write  a  comedy 
with  puns  in  it,  he  remains  behind  the  times  ;  and  the 
humane  course  is  to  make  him  aware  that  unless  he 
realizes  that  the  public  at  present  wishes  to  forget 
everything  he  has  ever  learnt,  and  will  be  only  too  glad 
if  he  forgets  it  too,  he  wall  risk  being  classed  with  those 
managers  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  stuffed  and 
mounted  under  glass  to  adorn  the  staircase  of  the 
Garrick  Club.  For  various  reasons,  this  would  be  a 
pity.  His  company,  his  enterprise,  his  theatre  are  all 
exceptionally  interesting ;  so  that  he  could  pursue  a 
forward  policy  with  the  utmost  advantage.  Miss  Rehan 
is  a  treasure  too  costly  to  be  wasted  on  stale  farce  and 
old-world  rhetorical  drama.  And  Mr.  Daly  is  virtually 
the  only  manager  left  us  who  is  not  an  actor-manager, 
except  Mr.  Comyns  Carr,  since  Messrs.  Gatti  and  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  deal  only  in  popular  melodrama  and  in 
opera.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  can  get 
sufficiently  into  touch  with  the  present  decade  to  take 
advantage  of  all  these  opportunities.  For  the  last  few 
years  he  has  been  playing  the  part  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  ; 
and  I  submit  to  him  that  he  had  better  leave  that  to  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Now  that  the  brief  revival  of  “  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray  ”  is  nearly  over,  I  may  without  malice  say  that 
it  was  too  heavy  a  joke  for  the  hot  weather.  Miss 
Evelyn  Millard,  with  her  convincingly  respectable  and 
well-conducted  air,  is  as  admirable  an  eighteenth-century 
ingenue  in  “  Sowing  the  Wind  ”  as  she  is  a  wildly  im¬ 
possible  fin-de-siccle  demirep  in  Mr.  Pinero’s  play.  She 
.made  a  very  elaborate  study  of  Paula,  and  failed  with  a 
completeness  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Her 
method  was  simple.  She  divided  the  part  into  sympa¬ 
thetic  passages  and  bursts  of  temper.  The  sympathetic 


passages  she  played  in  her  most  ladylike  and  virginal 
style  :  the  bursts  of  temper  she  laboriously  manufac¬ 
tured  into  that  conscious,  amateurish  comedy  that  would 
make  her,  if  she  were  only  quarter  of  a  century  older, 
such  a  very  conventional  spinster  aunt  in  a  stage  version 
of  “Pickwick.”  The  lightning  changes  from  the  Pamela 
Amanda  to  the  spinster  aunt  style  produced  a  strongly 
comic  effect,  and  made  the  play  oddly  unlike  itself.  The 
house  was  highly  complimentary — in  more  senses  than 
one,  I  am  afraid — and  Mr.  Alexander,  as  Aubrey,  kept 
up  appearances  with  grim  suavity,  whilst  Mr.  Esmond 
had  to  put  forth  visible  energy  to  combat  a  lassitudinous 
tendency  to  forget  where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing. 
Jayne  and  Misquith,  in  the  first  scene,  succumbed  to  the 
heat,  and  would  not  act.  Lady  Monckton  rattled 
through  Mrs.  Cortelyon’s  part  as  she  might  have  rattled 
through  anything  else  that  she  had  not  thought  much 
about ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  act  I  silently  nielted 
away  and  resolved  to  say  nothing  until  the  twelve  nights 
were  almost  fulfilled. 

“The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown,”  at  the 
Vaudeville,  is  said  to  resemble  a  piece  called  “  Charlie’s 
Aunt”  (which  I  have  not  seen)  in  point  of  introducing  a 
man  disguised  as  a  woman.  Such  disguises  are  usually 
more  or  less  disagreeable  ;  but  this  is  not  so  in  the 
present  case.  The  piece,  which  is  by  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Charles  Marlowe,  offers  itself  un¬ 
ashamedly  as  pure  fun  and  pastime  for  a  couple  of 
hours  ;  and  it  succeeds  perfectly.  It  is  not  silly  or 
tedious,  like  most  pieces  with  the  same  aim  ;  it  cannot 
tax  the  most  ordinary  brain,  though  the  interest  is  kept 
up  throughout  ;  and  it  is  irresistibly  laughable.  .  Mr. 
Frederick  Kerr,  as  a  huge  schoolgirl  in  a  red  wig,  is 
as  pleasant  and  popular,  and — to  heighten  the  joke — -as 
manly,  as  he  usually  is  in  the  costume  proper  to  his 
sex.  Youth,  good  looks,  and  a  pretty  audacity  serve 
Miss  Palfrey’s  turn  better  than  the  moderate  degree  of 
art  she  has  so  far  acquired  ;  Miss  Esm6  Beringer  acts, 
and  acts  well,  as  the  dark  parlour  boarder  from  Deme- 
rara  ;  Mr.  Robb  Harwood  made  a  hit  as  the  German 
master;  Mr.  Beauchamp  is  a  very  Irish  major  struggling 
with  a  very  English  accent;  and  Miss  Victor,  Mr.  Lionel 
Brough,  and  Miss  Homfrey,  assisted  by  half  a  dozen 
lesser  lights,  make  up  a  cast  that  could  hardly  be  im¬ 
proved.  On  the  whole,  I  can  recommend  “Miss  Brown,” 
even  for  the  warmest  nights.  G.  B.  S. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT.— XI. 

The  “Sun”  and  the  “Scottish  Provident.” 

FIFTEEN  years  ago  no  life  office  in  the  kingdom  had 
a  better  business  than  the  “Sun  Life  Assurance 
Society.”  It  was  not  a  very  large  business  ;  but  it  was 
profitable  both  to  policyholders  and  to  shareholders, 
because  it  was  conducted  with  prudence  and  economy, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  best  commercial  traditions. 
In  the  City  of  London  the  “  Sun  ”  bore  an  unrivalled 
reputation,  and  in  any  provincial  town  its  representative 
would  generally  be  the  leading  banker  or  solicitor. 
Then  came  a  terrible  change.  In  an  evil  hour  for  the 
policyholders,  the  directors  decided  to  “  push  the  busi¬ 
ness,”  and  an  individual  who  had  already  given  con¬ 
spicuous  evidence  of  his  powers  of  pushing  was  promoted 
to  the  management.  P'or  a  time  all  went  swimmingly. 
“Extraordinary  results”  were  achieved.  The  pro¬ 
spectus  literally  glowed  with  promises.  Policies^were 
advertised  at  “  considerably  less  than  cost  price,”  and 
the  bait  was  eagerly  taken  by  the  public.  Up  went  the 
business  ;  up,  too,  went  the  expenses,  as  well  as 
the  manager’s  salary.  But  suddenly  the  directors  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  their  modern  Phaethon  was  not  only 
increasing  the  business,  but  also  was  rapidly  altering 
the  whole  character  of  the  society.  The  “Sun’  had, 
indeed,  developed  so  many  “  new  features  ”  that  its  old 
friends  could  scarcely  recognize  its  face  at  all.  The 
directors  may  have  been  unwise  ;  but  they  are  at  least 
respectable  men.  So  there  were  some  inquiries  and 
explanations  of  a  painful  nature,  at  the  close  of  which 
the  pioneer  of  a  new  morality  in  insurance  matters  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  scene. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  spot 
on  the  “  Sun.”  Phaethon  having  been  thrown  out  of  the 
car,  Phoebus  has  resumed  the  reins.  The  office  is  once 
more  in  excellent  hands,  and  already  shows  unmis- 
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takable  signs  of  improvement.  The  working  expenses, 
for  example,  which  had  been  run  up  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
premium  income,  have  fallen  by  1  per  cent  after  only 
six  months’  change  of  management.  The  shareholders 
still  appropriate  one-fifth  of  the  surplus  funds ;  but, 
even  with  this  drawback,  the  profits  of  the  policyholders 
are  distinctly  larger  than  in  many  other  offices,  and  the 
endowment  insurance  policies  certainly  offer  much  better 
prospects  to  an  investor  than  he  can  obtain  from  the  big 
mutual  society  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  The 
following  table  shows  the  probable  results  of  effecting 
an  endowment  insurance  with  the  “Sun”  office  for 
fifteen,  twenty-five,  and  thirty-five  years  : 


Age 

at 

Entry. 

Age 

when 

payable. 

Annual 
Premium 
on  Policy 
for  jC  1000. 

Policy  and 
Bonus  at 
Maturity. 

Being  equivalent 
to  ^  re  urn  of 
the  Premiums 
with  compound 
interest  at 

35 

5° 

£  s.  d. 
68  2  6 

£ 

1254 

if  per  cent 

35 

60 

42  3  4 

1409 

2  — 

55 

25 

60 

27  15  10 

1508 

2ll  » 

Thus  the  investor  may  look  for  a  return  of  his  pre¬ 
miums  with  compound  interest  at  from  if  per  cent  in 
the  first  example  to  2§  per  cent  in  the  third  example,  in 
addition  to  having  his  life  insured  during  the  term 
of  the  policy.  If  the  shareholders  were  to  reduce  their 
portion  of  the  surplus  funds  to,  say,  one-tenth,  a  return 
of  2I  per  cent  compound  interest  might  easily  be  accom¬ 
plished  ;  and,  now  that  modern  enterprise  has  opened 
up  so  many  fresh  fields  from  which  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  can  gather  its  dividends,  we  think  that  the  Board 
will  probably  see  their  way  before  very  long  to  some 
such  concession. 

The  Scottish  Provident  Institution  was  established  in 
1837  on  the  principle  “that  the  surplus  should  be  re¬ 
served  for  those  members  who  survive  the  period  at 
which  their  premiums,  with  compound  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  amount  to  the  original  assurances.”  Of  late  years 
this  office  has  met  with  no  small  measure  of  unfavour¬ 
able  criticism  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is,  on  its  own  show- 
ing,  by  far  the  finest  office  in  the  world.  On  pages  12 
and  13  of  a  prospectus  issued  last  year  there  appears  a 
table,  headed  “comparative  rates  of  premium,”  which 
certainly  implies,  if  it  does  not  actually  assert,  that  the 
society  offers,  at  rates  approximately  equal  to  those 
charged  by  other  offices  for  policies  'without  profits ,  as 
good  a  return  as  those  offices  give  on  policies  effected 
at  their  with-profit  rates,  which  are,  of  course,  much 
higher.  At  least,  if  this  is  not  what  is  meant,  we  fail 
to  see  any  sense  in  the  comparison.  Now,  if  the  pro¬ 
spectus  confined  itself  to  pointing  out  that  those  people 
who  have  effected  without-profit  policies  with  other 
offices,  and  who  have  survived  their  expectation  of  life, 
would  have  done  better  for  their  heirs  by  taking  out  an 
ordinary  policy  in  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution, 
the  assertion  would  be  defensible  enough.  But  it  would 
often  be  equally  true  that  they  would  have  done  better 
still  by  effecting  a  with-profit  policy  at  the  same  annual 
premium,  but  for  a  smaller  original  amount,  with  the 
office  in  which  they  are  actually  insured.  That  “  the 
non-participating  rates  of  other  offices,”  says  this 
Pharisee  among  publicans,  “are  capable  of  yielding 
considerable  surplus  is  placed  beyond  doubt.”  Quite  so; 
and  in  most  “other  offices”  this  “considerable  sur¬ 
plus  ”  forms  a  source  of  profit  to  participating  policy¬ 
holders  in  addition  to  that  earned  on  their  own  premiums. 
The  Scottish  Provident  Institution  is  welcome  to  assert 
that  its  whole  life  policies,  all  of  which  participate 
eventually  in  the  profits,  are  better  than  the  without- 
profit  policies  of  other  offices  ;  or  it  is  open  to  the 
management  to  declare  boldly  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
such  thing  as  a  without-profit  policy  at  all.  But  then, 
of  course,  their  present  system  of  endowment  assurances 
must  be  abolished. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  upon  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Scottish 
Provident  system  of  dividing  its  surplus.  To  us  it  has 
always  seemed  that  that  system  stultifies  itself  in  that  it 
is  most  favourable  to  the  man  who  dies  soon  after  in¬ 
suring  his  life,  and  who  is  therefore  the  most  expensive 
client  of  any.  The  prospectus  exults  over  offering  a 


policy  of  fi\20o  or  ^1250  at  the  same  annual  premiun 
as  another  office  would  require  for  a  with-profit  polic 
for  ^1000.  It  even  speaks  of  this  difference  of  £2  'v 
^250  as  “  an  immediate  and  certain  bonus.”  Thiss 
strangely  inconsistent  with  the  “safe  and  equi',c’ 
principle,”  enunciated  on  another  page,  that  “  no  sha  'J  ' 
is  to  be  given  “  to  those  by  whose  earlier  death  there  is 
loss  to  the  common  fund.”  In  short,  the  effect  of  the 
system  is  that  the  heirs  of  a  man  who  insures  his  life  to¬ 
day  and  dies  to-morrow  get  far  more  than  they  would  get 
elsewhere  for  an  equal  sum  expended,  while  the  heirs  of 
a  man  who  dies  just  before  his  bonus  vests  get  very 
much  less.  The  “equity”  of  this  arrangement  is  too 
deep  for  us  ;  and,  while  fully  recognizing  the  exceptional 
inducement  offered  to  an  insurer  either  to  die  at  once  or 
to  live  till  he  is  ninety,  we  should  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  office  to  those  whose  most  pressing  necessities  for 
the  largest  amount  of  assurance  may  arise  in  middle- 
life. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Scottish  Provident  system 
affects  the  question  of  endowment  insurances.  “  On  the- 
principle  of  reserving  the  profits  for  long  livers,”  says  the- 
prospectus,  “bonuses  cannot  be  given  on  these  assur¬ 
ances.”  That  seems  plain  enough,  and  scarcely  prepares 
the  reader  for  the  table  which  follows  shortly  afterwards 
of  premiums  for  endowment  insurances  with  “guaran¬ 
teed  ”  additions  in  case  of  surviving  the  specified  term.. 
Still  less  does  it  prepare  him  for  a  further  table  of  pre¬ 
miums  for  endowment  insurances  with  “guaranteed” 
additions  “  for  each  completed  five  years  of  survivance”  I 
According  to  this  table,  a  man  aged  thirty  can  take  out 
a  policy  for  ^500  on  which,  if  he  dies  between  five  and 
six  years  afterwards,  he  will  have  paid  in  premiums- 
^174  17-s-.  6 d.  Yet  his  heirs  will  receive,  over  and 
above  the  fis°o,  a  bonus — we  beg  the  manager’s  par¬ 
don,  a  guaranteed  addition — of  fiioo.  Very  liberal 
indeed;  but  what  becomes  of  the  sacred  “  principle  ”  r 
And  why  should  the  man  who  lives  just  short  of  ten 
years  be  no  better  treated  than  he  who  only  lives  six 
years,  while  the  man  who  lives  into  the  eleventh  year 
has  another  fiioo  placed  to  his  credit?  The  fact  is 
that  the  whole  scheme  is  subversive,  not  only  .of  the 
Scottish  Provident  “principle,”  but  of  any  principle 
whatsoever  save  that  of  bringing  in  a  large  profit  to  the 
society  at  the  expense  of  the  policyholder.  To  take  ai 
single  example,  the  annual  premium  on  a  policy  for 
^jiooo,  effected  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  payable  at 
sixty,  with  guaranteed  additions  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
for  each  completed  five  years  of  the  term,  is  ^41  5^  10 d-> 
which  accumulated  at  25  per  cent  compound  interest 
would  produce  in  twenty-five  years  ^1445.  The  amount 
payable  on  maturity  of  the  policy  would  be  ^1250,  so- 
that  the  insurer  would  lose  no  less  than  ^195  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  2\  per  cent  investment. 

As  for  the  endowment  insurance  policies  with  guaran¬ 
teed  additions  in  the  event  of  survival  of  the  term,  we 
should  prefer  to  rechristen  them  as  endowments  with) 
guaranteed  subtractions  in  the  event  of  non-survival. 
For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  append  a  table 
showing  the  results  of  investing  precisely  the  same- 
annual  sum  for  fifteen,  twenty-five,  and  thirty-five  years,, 
in  a  with-profit  endowment  insurance  in  the  “  Sun  ” 
and  in  an  endowment  insurance,  with  a  guaranteed 
addition  of  25  per  cent  on  survival,  in  the  “  Scottish 
Provident  ”  : 


Age 

at 

Entry. 

Age 

when 

payable. 

Annual 

Premium. 

“Sun  Life” 
Policy  and 
Bonus  at 
Maturity. 

“  Scottish 
Provident " 
Policy  and 
Guaranteed 
Addition  at 
Maturity. 

Difference 
in  favour 
of  “  Sun.” 

£  *.  d. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

45 

60 

74  3  4 

12  77 

1250 

27 

35 

60 

39  19  2 

1335 

1250 

85 

25 

60 

25  1 7  6 

1404 

1250 

154 

It  has,  moreover,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  the  in¬ 
surer  should  die  at  any  time  before  the  expiration)  of  th& 
term,  his  representatives  would  only  receive  fi\OQO  from, 
the  Scottish  Provident  Institution,  whereas  the  “  Sun  ” 
office  would  pay  them  whatever  bonuses  had  accrued  up 
to  the  date  of  death. 

It  would  be  easier  to  explain  this  state  of  affairs  if  the 
Scottish  Provident  Institution  were  extravagantly 
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managed,  or  if  its  investments  had  been  imprudent,  or 
if  it  had  been  in  the  habit  of  accepting  inferior  lives  at 
ordinary  rates  ;  but  none  of  these  faults  can,  so  far  as  we 
know,  be  laid  to  its  charge.  The  truth  is  that  there  is 
probably  no  insurance  company — certainly  none  of  equa 
importance— in  which  different  classes  of  policyholders 
are  on  so  unequal  a  footing.  The  policies  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups,  viz.  : 

Whole-life  insurances  by  a  single  payment  or  by  a 
.limited  number  of  payments. 

Whole-life  insurances  by  annual  payments  till  death. 

Endowment  insurances. 

We  have  already  seen  how  the  endowment  insureis 
.fare  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  this  department  of  the 
business  must  be  very  profitable  to  the  office.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  insure  by  a  single  payment 
actually  pay  less  than  other  offices  charge  for  single 
payment  policies  without  profits.  These  persons  either 
die  before  they  become  entitled  to  a  bonus,  thus  involving 
the  society  in  a  loss,  or  they  receive  on  an  average 
£1500  for  an  outlay  which  in  any  other  office  would  not 
produce  £1000.  A  payment  of  £362  by  a  man  thirty 
years  of  age  assures  £1000  at  death,  with  profits  after 
twenty-six  years  ;  and  the  profits  are  said  to  average 
50  per  cent  for  those  who  live  beyond  the  probation 
period.  We  confess  that  we  know  no  more  how  £362, 
less  working  expenses,  is  to  be  made  into  £i5°°>  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  course  of  an  average  lifetime  attei 
thirty,  than  we  understand  why  single  and  limited  pay¬ 
ment  insurers  should  have  an  earlier  and  better  bonus 
■than  those  who  pay  an  annual  premium  at  an  equivalent 
rate.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  other  office  has 
so  large  a  proportion  of  paid-up  policies,  and  in  view  of 
the  persistent  fall  in  the  rate  of  interest.this  may  prove 
some  day  to  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed.  In  the 
meantime  the  insurer  by  a  single  payment  may  dance, 
while  the  endowment  insurer  pays  the  piper. 
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MONEY  MATTERS. 

THERE  was  a  fair  demand  for  money  during  the  past 
week  in  connection  with  the  Stock  Exchange 
Settlement.  Loans  were  arranged  at  rates  varying 
(between  £  and  if  per  cent.  The  Discount  Market  was 
also  firmer  than  of  late,  and  bills  were  occasionally  dis¬ 
counted  at  |  per  cent  for  three  months’  paper.  The 
•change  of  Government  is  not  expected  to  affect  the 
Money  Market  much  at  first,  except  so  far  as  the  dis¬ 
bursements  occasioned  by  a  General  Election  can  affect 
it  ;  but  the  more  cheerful  view  of  things  now  taken  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  revival  of  a  more  enter¬ 
prising  spirit  are  sure  to  have  their  influence  on  the 
Money  Market  before  long.  We  refer  elsewhere  to  the 
.probable  breakdown  in  the  negotiations  for  the  Russo- 
•Chinese  loan  :  it  is  indeed  good  news.  There  has  been 
another  “record”  in  Consols  ;  they  touched  107-g  on 
Thursday,  and  if  the  present  scarcity  of  Stocks  continues 
they  may  even  advance  to  109  and  110.  The  Bank  Rate 
(remains  at  2  per  cent. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  always  been  a  Conservative 
stronghold,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Rosebery  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  revived  a  sanguine  and  confident  tone 
•which  for  some  time  has  been  wanting  in  the  House. 
During  the  past  week  nearly  all  the  markets  showed 
firmness.  Home  Government  Securities  were  strong. 
Colonial  and  Indian  Government  Stocks  were  also  in 
good  demand. 

The  assured  return  to  power  of  a  Unionist  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  anticipation  of  renewed  commercial 
activity,  gave  strength  to  the  Home  Railway'  Market. 
Investment  purchases  caused  a  rise  in  the  “heavy” 
Stocks,  and  there  was  a  marked  advance  in  the  Scotch 
Stocks  due  to  Northern  buying.  The  most  notable 
increases  shown  in  last  week’s  traffic  returns  were  . 
London  and  South-Western  £6340,  South-Eastern 
-£1876,  North-Eastern  £1429,  Hull  and  Barnsley 
£1008.  Again  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the 
Midland  traffic  of  £8620.  The  decrease  in  the  Great 
Western  returns  was  £2660,  and  in  the  Great  Northern 
£1691.  In  most  of  the  “heavy  lines  ”  there  is  a  decrease, 
but  i.t  must  be  set  against  the  much  larger  increases  of 


last  year,  when  this  year’s  figures  are  not  so  unfavour¬ 
able  as  they  appear  at  first. 

In  the  American  Railway  Market  bonds  continued  in 
fair  demand,  but  not  much  business  was  done  in  shares. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  week  the  market  was  inactive,  with 
the  exception  of  some  dealings  in  the  chief  speculative 
stocks,  but  advices  from  business  centres  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  be  encouraging.  New  York  buyers 
have  taken  all  the  stock  offered  in  London.  The  effect 
was  a  greater  firmness  in  the  tone  of  the  market,  save 
in  the  case  of  some  shares  liable  to  an  early  assessment. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares,  after  touching  55  £  on  Tues- 
day,  declined  to  54§  on  Thursday  evening’.  Grand  Trun  v 
shares  also  showed  a  weak  tendency.  It  is  scarcely 
strange,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  decrease  to  date  in 
the  gross  receipts  of  the  Grand  Trunk  line  amounts  to 
£■-6,733,  which  is  only  excelled  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
with  its  decrease  of  £604,000.  With  the  exception  of 
Interoceanic  of  Mexico  Six  per  Cents,  Mexican  Kai  s 
were  dull.  There  was  a  strong  demand  for  the  stocks 
of  the  chief  Argentine  Railways,  and  the  latest  advices 
from  South  America  being  more  encouraging,  there  was 
a  general  rise  in  prices. 

The  Foreign  Market  was  on  the.  whole  firm,  and 
Argentine  Government  Stocks  were  in  steady  request. 
According  to  the  latest  census  there  has  been  a  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  the  population  of  Argentina  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  The  inhabitants  now  number  660,000, 
compared  with  239,000  in  1875.  No  less  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  births  are  of  Italians.  If  prosperity 
waits  upon  increased  population,  Argentina  promises 
well. 

The  South  African  Mining  Market  was  strong  in  the 
early  part  of  the  week,  owing  to  the  large  reduction  in 
the  continuation  rates  and  the  elimination  of  weak 
speculators  :  but  the  general  rise  in  prices  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  tendency  to  realization,  which  later  on  made 
business  quiet  and  the  market  weak.  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  Continental  buying.  In  the.general 
Mining  Market  the  smaller- priced  shares  were  in  some 
request.  Indian  securities  were  generally  neglected. 
Rio  Tinto  shares  were  weak,  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  copper.  Little  business  was  transacted 
in  silver,  the  price  of  which  remained  at  about  3o]d. 

The  Newfoundland  loan  issue  is  said  to  have  met  with 
moderate  success,  but  the  premium  at  which  some  of  the 
stock  is  stated  to  have  been  subscribed  must  not  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  the  actual  reception  of  the  loan. 
Messrs.  Coates,  Son  &  Co.,  are  past-masters  of  the 
art  of  creating  premiums,  as  their  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  celebrated  Warner  “Cure”  alone  suffice  to 
testify.  Although  this  Newfoundland  issue  is  not  the 
class  of  investment  which  we  should  care  to  recommend 
to  our  readers,  we  trust  it  may  turn  out  profitably  for 
those  who,  as  we  think,  have  acted  a  little  rashly  in 
putting  their  money  into  it. 

NEW  ISSUES. 

Irish  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  Limited. 

This  concern  is  another  of  the  now  numerous  progeny 
of  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company,  Limited.  We 
have  already  dealt  so  fully  and  in  such  uncompromising 
terms  with  the  recent  proceedings,  of  that  Company 
that  there  appears  to  us  to  be  very  little  left  to  be  said. 
We  must,  however,  once  more  draw  attention  to.  the 
fact  that  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company  is  at 
present  engaged  in  litigation  with  another  similar 
Company,  and  that  one  of  the  questions  at  issue  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  the  title  of  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light 
Company  to  an  absolute  monopoly  in  regard  to 
incandescent  gas  light  patents  in  any  shape  or  form 
We  cannot  but  again  express  our  surprise  that, 
in  the  face  of  this  litigation,  the  Incandescent  Gas 
Light  Company  should,  week  after  week-and  with 
what  appears  to  us  unseemly  haste— continue  to  rush 
out  these  subsidiary  and  other  Companies.  In  February 
last  there  was  the  Austrian  Incandescent  Share  c  °m‘ 
pany  with  a  capital  of  £320,000,  and  since  May  there 
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have  been  various  other  promotions  with  capitals 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  £700,000. 
These  figures  represent  the  bare  capital,  and  do  not 
include  the  twenty-five  per  cent  premium  at  which — pre¬ 
sumably  with  a  view  to  enhance  their  value  in  the  public 
estimation — it  has  been  thought  proper  to  issue  the 
shares  in  these  concerns.  As  we  have  said  before,  these 
Companies  are  floated  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
original  Company,  the  Incandescent  Gas  Light  Company, 
enjoys  a  complete  monopoly  in  regard  to  incandescent 
gas  lighting.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  they  cannot 
maintain  their  title  to  this  monopoly,  but  we  think  that 
until,  at  all  events,  the  pending  action  is  decided,  they 
should  cease  to  ask  the  public  for  these  enormous  sums 
of  money. 

The  Gotha  Breweries,  Limited. 

It  is  hard  treatment  for  the  British  investor  that  he 
should  have  German  breweries  thrust  upon  him  ;  he  has 
done  so  badly  with  them  hitherto — and  with  American 
breweries  also,  for  that  matter — that  nothing  but 
“home-brewed”  should  possess  any  extraordinary 
attractions  for  him  now.  But  it  is  evident  that,  in 
some  quarters  at  least,  no  scheme  is  considered  too 
worthless  to  set  before  our  investing  public.  English 
investors  have  a  reputation  for  gullibility  which  will 
never  leave  them,  although  they  do  not  altogether 
deserve  it.  The  Gotha  Breweries,  Limited,  is  the  name 
which  has  been  given  to  four  small  brewing  establish¬ 
ments,  twenty-nine  mortgaged  houses,  variously  de¬ 
scribed,  and  ten  skittle  alleys.  It  does  not  appear  from 
the  prospectus  that  these  little  breweries  have  done 
business  of  any  great  importance.  Profits  are  mentioned, 
it  is  true,  but  they  are  merely  gross  profits,  and  small  at 
that.  The  prospectus  gives  some  useful  information. 
One  of  the  advantages  which  it  claims  for  this  Company 
is  that  it  will  make  the  brewing  of  English  pale  ale  a 
“speciality.”  There  is  a  “good  demand”  for  this, 
we  are  told,  in  “most”  German  towns;  and,  as 
evidence  of  the  fact,  it  is  stated  that  Bass’s  pale  ale 
is  now  being  sold  in  pint  bottles,  and  at  a  good 
profit.  Certainly  “Bass”  is  sold  to  Englishmen,  but 
there  are  not  many  English  in  Gotha.  The  pro¬ 
spectus  goes  from  bad  to  worse.  It  imparts  the 
interesting  information  that  the  publicans  “  in  and 
around  ”  Gotha  consume  80,000  hectolitres  of  German 
beer  per  annum  ;  but  only  23,000  of  these  hectolitres  are 
supplied  by  this  quartet  of  Gotha  “  breweries ’’—and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  another  portion  of  the 
prospectus  it  is  claimed  for  them  that  they  have  a 
brewing  capacity  of  53,000  hectolitres  per  annum!  It 
is  calmly  stated  that  the  Gotha  publicans  get  their 
remaining  57,000  hectolitres  “imported,”  and  at  a 
“  higher  cost”  than  that  at  which  they  can  obtain  the 
Gotha  beer.  It  is  evident  that  those  Gotha  publicans 
know  something.  The  capital  of  this  promising  concern 
is  ^110,000:  ^,'60,000  in  debentures,  and  ^50,000  in 
shares.  Not  a  penny  of  this  money  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed  in  Germany,  which  is  a  curious  fact.  Upon  the 
principle,  presumably,  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  country,  it  would  seem  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Gotha  not  only  decline  to  invest  in  this  Company,  but 
that  the  majority  of  them  evince  a  singular  disinclination 
to  drink  its  beer.  Investors  over  here  might  very  well 
take  warning  by  their  example. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

DIES  DOMINIE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sutton  Coldfield,  22  June ,  1895. 

IR, — It  is  with  pain  that  I  see  there  is  no  repudiation 
in  to-day’s  Review  of  the  aspersions  cast  in  your  last 
week’s  number  on  the  devoted  women  engaged  in  rescue 
work  by  the  writer  calling  herself  “  A  Woman  of  the 
Day.”  This  writer  deliberately  states  in  effect  that 
most  of  those  who  come  to  the  help  of  their  fallen  sisters 
do  so,  not  for  the  love  of  God  or  of  humanity,  but  out 
of  a  morbid  mind  and  a  prurient  curiosity.  I  admit  that 
there  may  be  a  few  women  dabbling  in  rescue  work  who 
do  it  from  no  high  motives,  such  as  the  eccentric  woman, 
the  woman  with  a  fad,  and  the  Society  woman  who  seeks 
a  change,  but  they  are  exceedingly  few — exceptions  that 


prove  the  rule — and  even  they  do  it  more  from  restless¬ 
ness  and  a  love  of  self-advertisement  than  from  any  bad 
motive.  As  for  the  women  who  really  help  the  fallen, 

I  appeal  to  all  those  acquainted  with  this  work  to  say 
whether  they  do  not  take  up  the  task  which,  selfishly 
speaking,  is  so  sad  and  repulsive,  from  the  highest 
motives.  They  are  usually  good  women  leading  unob¬ 
trusive  lives.  If  they  are  without  ties,  they  often  give 
up  all  to  the  cause  ;  if  they  are  married,  they  are  devoted 
wives  and  mothers,  who  sacrifice  to  their  work  all  the 
leisure  they  have  from  home  duties. 

Women  do  not  need  to  understand  the  sin  in  order  to 
reclaim  the  sinner  ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  gauge 
what  the  fallen  one  has  been,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
perceive  what  she  should  become. — I  remain,  Sir,  your3 
truly,  A.  L.  L. 

NURSERY  RHYMES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Leicester,  i$June,  1895. 

Sir, — In  your  Supplement  of  25  May,  you  quote  Mrs> 
Rhys’  version  of  a  nursery  rhyme  ;  but  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  in  the  following,  which  I  was  accustomed  to 
hear  in  my  childhood,  the  rhyme  at  least,  if  not  the 
rhythm,  is  preferable  : 

“Pussy-cat  mew 

Jumped  over  a  coal, 

And  in  her  best  petticoat  burnt  a  great  hole. 

Pussy-cat,  you 

Shall  have  no  more  milk 

Until  your  best  petticoat’s  mended  with  silk.” 

“Mole”  is  evidently  simply  an  arbitrary  rhyme  to- 
“coal  ”  ;  and  I  think  my  version  sounds  more  like  an. 
original  one. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  E.  F.  T. 

MR.  QUILTER’S  GOSPEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edinburgh,  19  June,  1895. 

Sir, — Having  read  Mr.  Quilter’s  article  “The  Gospel 
of  Intensity”  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  my  eye  fell  on 
a  rejoinder  in  your  issue  of  15  June,  which,  instead 
of  answering  Mr.  Quilter,  hides  itself  behind  a  string  of 
satirical  sentences.  If  the  writing  of  fiction  is  intended 
to  edify  and  amuse,  it  should  have  for  its  aim  a  high 
ideal,  and  this  cannot  be  attained  by  morbidly  dwelling 
on  the  baser  passions  of  mankind.  This  must  be 
left  to  the  daily  papers  and  the  Police  News,  where 
those  whose  interest  or  philanthropy  lies  in  thai 
direction  can  only  too  easily  get  full  information.  The 
inevitable  result  of  describing  by  means  of  fiction  that 
which  is  base  and  i/«human  is  to  create  an  unhealthy 
craving  after  that  which  is  not  life  but  another  phase  of 
death.  The  same  with  the  drawing  of  monstrous  figures 
under  the  name  of  Art,  which  has  for  its  object  the  same 
noble  ideal  as  fiction.  Here  also  one  can  refer  to  the 
proper  quarter  for  monstrosities  enough  if  necessary  ; 
but  surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  place  such  enervating 
and  silly  pictures  broadcast  before  every  one.  So  far 
as  I  can  see  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Quilter 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  so-called  life  ;  but  that  fiction  should 
become  the  medium  for  describing  unhealthy  conditions- 
of  life  is  to  turn  a  noble  art  into  an  ignoble  one.  I 
hope,  for  my  part,  that  Mr.  Quilter’s  mature  article  wili 
be  read  and  carefully  pondered  over,  as  it  well  deserves. 
— Yours  truly,  R.  W.  Hanson. 

[Mr.  Marriott  Watson  draws  attention  to  serious 
blunders  in  fact  in  Mr.  Quilter’s  article,  and  consequently 
his  paper  in  the  Saturday  Review  cannot  be  described 
accurately  as  “a  string  of  satirical  sentences.”  But 
evidently  Mr.  Hanson  wants  to  prove  that  Art  should 
“edify,”  by  describing  ideal  characters.  When  Shake¬ 
speare  depicts  the  two  devilish  sisters  in  King  Lear,  does 
he  “turn  a  noble  art  into  an  ignoble  one,”  or  “create 
an  unhealthy  craving,”  and  so  forth,  as  Mr.  Hanson 
asserts?  Like  Mr.  Quilter,  Mr.  Hanson  seems  ignorant 
of  the  first  conditions  of  the  art  he  attempts  to  criticize. 
Just  as  in  painting  there  can  be  no  high  lights  without 
correspondingly  deep  shadows,  so  in  fiction  there  must 
be  somewhat  the  same  proportion  kept  between  noble 
and  ignoble  characters  as  exists  in  life. — Ed.  .S’.  i?.| 
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SIR  JAMES  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN. 

“The  Life  of  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Bart., 
K.C.S.I.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  London:  Smith, 

Elder  &  Co.  1895. 


A 


S  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  prefixes  to  his  brothers  bio- 
A  ^  o-raphy  a  history  of  his  family,  which  is  a  large 
one,  since  1733,  we  make  no  apology  for  the  remark 
that,  considering  their  amazing  cleverness  and  almost 
superhuman  industry,  the  Stephens  have  only  been 
partially  successful.  A  Permanent  Under-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  an  Australian  Chief  Justice,  a  distinguished 
man  of  letters,  and  an  English  puisne  Judge  are  truly  no 
bad  record  even  for  a  century  and  a  half;  still,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  family  would  have  done  so 
much  more  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain  continuous 
deficiency  in  that  combination  of  prudence  and  pliability 
which  is  called  worldly  wisdom.  Rather  reckless  ot 
consequences,  as  a  family,  they  appear  to  have  been  ; 
and  they  had,  many  of  them,  a  hardly  human  dislike  and 
contempt  for  the  being  whom  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was 
fond  of  referring  to  as  “the  average  sensual  man. 
Particularly  in  the  case  of  the  two  last  Sir  James 
Stephens— the  Judge  and  his  father— one  sees  that  they 
would  have  been  much  more  successful  if  they  had 
worked  a  little  less  and  played  a  little  more,  if  they  had 
taken  life  a  little  less  seriously.  But  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
has  so  admirably  described  these  defects  in  his  brother  s 
character  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  him. 
“The  successful  man  is,  I  take  it,  the  man  with  an  eye 
for  the  line  of  least  resistance.  He  has  an  instinct,  that 
is,  for  the  applying  his  strength  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  will  tell  most.  And  he  has  the  faculty  of  so  falling  in 
with  other  men’s  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling  that  they 
may  spontaneously,  if  unconsciously,  form  a  band  ot 
supporters.  Obstacles  become  stepping-stones  to  such 
men.  It  was  Fitzjames’s  fate  through  life  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns  ;  to  hew  a  path  through  jungles  and 
up  steep  places  along  the  steepest  and  most  entangled 
routes  ;  and  to  shoulder  his  way  by  main  strength 
and  weight  through  a  crowd,  instead  of  contriving  to 
combine  external  pressures  into  an  agency  for  propul¬ 
sion.”  Men  of  far  inferior  abilities,  and  without  a  tenth 
part  of  his  power  of  work,  have  achieved  a  greater  success 
at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  in  letters,  than  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen.  There  was  something  uncanny, 
almost  demoniacal,  in  his  passion  and  capacity  for  work. 
He  would  rise  at  5.30  a.m.,  and  not  go  to  bed  until  three 
or  four  the  next  morning.  Whilst  a  practising  barrister 
he  wrote  five  or  six  articles  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ,  and 
two  articles  in  the  Saturday  Review  per  week,  many  ot 
which  he  scribbledincourt  while  on  circuit.  Nottomention 
his  innumerable  articles  in  magazines  like  Fraser,  the 
Cornhill,  the  National ,  the  Edinburgh ,  the  Fortnightly , 
and  the  Contemporary ,  he  produced  “  Liberty,  Equality, 

.  and  Fraternity,”  “  A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  „ 
(now  a  text- book),  “A  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law 
<f  ^  Dio-est  of  the  Law  ot  Criminal  Procedure,  .  A 
History3 A  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  ”  (written  whilst 
he  was  on  the  bench),  “The  Story  of  Nuncomar  and 
Impey,”  and  one  or  two  other  books. 

Fitzjames  Stephen,  as  he  is  called  by  his  brother  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  many  other  Jameses  in  the 
family,  was  not  a  great  lawyer,  in  the  sense  that  Bethell 
and  Bowen  were  ;  he  was  not  a  great  advocate  in  any 

senseof  the  term;  hewasnotadistinguishedmanof  letters, 

as  his  biographer  is  ;  he  was  not  an  eminent  judge,  like 
Mansfield,  or  Campbell,  or  Jessel  ;  he  was  not  a  brilliant 
publicist  and  political  philosopher,  as  his  friend  Sir 
Henry  Maine  was.  But  he  was  a  great  jurist,  a  grea 
codifier  and  historian  of  the  law.  He  was  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  journalist,  and  another  early  friend  of  his,  Charles 
Pearson,  has  truly  observed,  in  his  book  on  “National 
Character,”  that  a  great  deal  of  the  ability  of  the  present 
day  passes  anonymously  into  journalism.  It  has  not 
escaped  his  biographer,  as  it  did  not  escape  his  friends, 
that  Stephen  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  Dr.  Johnson. 
Like  Johnson,  he  was  genuinely  interested  in  “  driving 
on  the  system  of  life  ”  ;  he  loved  subordination  ;  he  was 
a  dogmatic  reasoner  upon  the  problems  of  this  world 
and  the  next ;  and  if  Johnson’s  pulpit  was  the  dinner- 


table,  Stephen’s  was  the  Saturday  Review  and  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  The  methods  of  the  two  moralists  were 
also  much  alike,  for  “liar”  and  “scoundrel  flowed 
as  familiarly  from  Stephen’s  pen  as  from  Johnson ‘  * 
lips.  Unquestionably,  if  Johnson  had  lived  to-day,  he 
would  have  unburdened  himself  in  “occasional  notes  ^ 
and  “  middles,”  instead  of  at  the  Mitre  or  the  Club. 

This  biography  is  very  interesting,  because  a  past- 
master  of  psychological  analysis  has  exercised  his  art 
upon  a  subject  he  knew  and  loved,  and  has  describee 
the  evolution  of  an  Evangelical  Liberal  into  a  sceptical, 
coercionist  Tory.  Belonging  by  birth  to  the  Clapham 
sect,  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  energy  and  independence 
of  Stephen’s  mind  that  he  should  have  so  completely 
shaken  off  the  narrowness  of  his  early  religious  environ¬ 
ment.  And  yet  his  religious  views  were  never  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  himself,  for  with  all  his  courage  he  trembled  at 
his  own  conclusions.  His  upbringing  made  him  a  Puritan 
in  relation  to  this  world  ;  his  sceptical  bent  made  him 
a  latitudinarian  in  relation  to  the  next  He  did  not 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  the  historical  trutn 
of  Christianity.  He  refused  to  accept  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  and  he  regarded  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  as  mischievous  nonsense.  \  et  he  was  a 
believer  in  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  although  he  confessed  his  belief  was  based 
on  probability,  because  he  said  they  were  necessary  to 
society.  He  was  desperately  anxious  to  find  a  religious, 
as  well  as  a  legal,  sanction  for  morality,  and  fell  foul  o 
the  Positive  Utilitarians,  like  Mill,  because  they  had  no- 
answer  to  the  man  who  said,  “  I  am  bad  and  selfish 
and  mean  to  be  so,”  except,  “  Our  tastes  differ  But 
what  was  Stephen’s  answer?  ‘You  are  a  beast  > 
which  is  only  a  less  polite  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

In  one  of  his  last  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  he 
expressed  the  view  that  morality  would  survive  religion, 
and  that  it  would  turn  out  that  “  the  respectable  man  of 
the  world  and  the  lukewarm  believer  were  after  all  in 
the  right.”  To  a  friend  he  said,,  pathetically,  I  dread 

the  spread  of  my  own  opinions.” 

At  the  bar  Stephen  was  not  a  success  ;  indeed  he  was 
morally  and  intellectually  unfitted  for  the  career  Business 
at  the  bar  depends  upon  solicitors,  who  give  their  brieis 
to  their  relations,  or  to  men  who  pay  court  to  them,  and 
who  do  not  strike  them  as  being  dangerously  clever. 
Stephen  was  about  as  capable  of  making  himself  agree¬ 
able  to  an  attorney  as  of  dancing  on  the  tight-rope  ;  his 
downright  honesty  must  have  struck  dismay  into  man) 
of  his  clients:  and  his  connection  with  the  news¬ 
papers  probably  injured  him.  Even  when  he  got  into 
court,  he  was  not  equipped  for  victory.  He  could  no 
banter  a  witness  like  Lockwood,  or  bully  him  like 
Russell,  or  thrill  the  jury  like  Clarke.  A  kindly  and 
competent  critic,  Sir  Francis  Jeune,  compared  Stephen  s 
mind  to  “  a  very  powerful  telescope  pulled  out  just  a 
little  too  much  ”  ;  and  another,  less  friendly,  observer 
likens  him  to  a  steam-hammer  employed  to  break  a  nut. 
And  so  the  years  rolled  on,  and  brought  no  steady  flow 
of  paying  business.  Yet  he  never  lost  heart,  but  boldly 
took  silk  when  he  was  thirty-nine,  and  went  on  writing. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  pen,  Stephen  would  have  remained 
a  clever  failure.  But  his  books  had  gradually  told,  and 
two  of  his  college  friends  were  now  to  stand  him  in  good 
stead.  Maine  had  gone  out  to  India  in  1861  as  legal  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council,  and  in  1869  Grant  Dufl,  who 
had  read  in  Field’s  chambers  with  Stephen,  was  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Under-Secretary  for  India.  Stephen  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Maine  in  1869,  and  during  his  two 
and  a  half  years’  tenure  of  the  office  the  legal  member 
worked  like  a  slave  at  the  laws  of  evidence  and  contract. 
On  returning  to  London  in  1872  Stephen  found  himself 
beo-inning  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  leading  authority  on 
codification.  Coleridge,  then  Attorney-General,  invited 
him  to  co-operate  in  the  task  of  codifying  the  English  law 
and  drafting  an  Evidence  Bill.  There  were  whispers  of  the 
Solicitor-Generalship,  even  of  a  judgeship.  In  lb73  "e 
published  a  series  of  Pall  Mall  Gazette  articles  under  the 
title  of  “  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  Die  book 
was  an  answer  to  Mill’s  “  Liberty,”  and  really  made  his 
fortune,  for  it  revealed  to  Mr.  Disraeli  a  powerful  and 
unexpected  ally.  On  the  change  of  Government  in  1874, 
he  was  instructed  by  Lord  Salisbury  tq  consolidate  ti  e 
Acts  relating  to  the  Government  of  India.  In  18/ /  ne 
was  made  a  K.C.S.I.  ;  he  wrote  letters  to  the  Times 
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and  the  magazines  defending  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  policy 
in  Afghanistan  ;  in  1878  he  accepted  a  seat  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  preparation  of  a  criminal  code  upon  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  get  the  first  vacant  judge- 
ship  ;  and  in  1879  he  was  promoted  to  the  bench  by  Lord 
Cairns. 

A  strong  judge,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  profession 
use  that  term,  Stephen  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been, 
for  his  practice  had  never  been  large  enough  to  make 
him  conversant  with  case-law,  and  of  modern  procedure 
he  was  at  first  ignorant.  As  a  criminal  judge  he  was 
■quite  at  home  ;  but,  unfortunately,  and  quite  incon¬ 
sistently  with  his  Benthamism,  he  took  the  vindictive, 
as  opposed  to  the  protective,  view  of  the  criminal  law  : 
that  is  to  say,  he  thought  the  law  should  punish  an 
offender,  not  because  he  was  a  nuisance,  but  because  he 
was  immoral.  This  ineradicable  taint  of  Puritanism  in 
his  nature  made  him  a  severe  judge,  and,  when  his 
faculties  began  to  decay,  it  resulted  in  the  vehement 
summings-up  which  distressed  the  Bar,  excited  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  Press,  and  led  to  his  retirement,  in  1891, 
with  a  baronetcy  and  a  pension. 

Sir  James  Stephen  was  never  a  politician,  though  his 
biographer  quotes  an  incomprehensible  remark  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  in  1881,  that  the  judge  might  have  done 
anything  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  party.  He  stood 
twice  unsuccessfully  for  Parliament  as  a  Liberal — for 
Harwich  in  1865,  and  for  Dundee  in  1873 — though  Lord 
Coleridge  remarked  that  “Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fra¬ 
ternity  ”  was  a  heavy  burden  for  a  Liberal  candidate  to 
•carry.  He  regarded  revolutions  with  “  the  feelings  of  a 
scandalized  policeman  towards  a  mob  breaking  windows 
in  the  cause  of  humanity.”  He  was  a  strong  Imperialist 
in  regard  to  England’s  Indian  and  foreign  policy,  and 
he  loathed  the  sentimental  Socialism  which  was  becoming 
fashionable.  His  life  is  the  story  of  a  brave  and  honest 
man,  struggling  heroically  for  supremacy  with  his 
fellows,  from  whom  he  expected  little.  Yet  he  never 
complained,  or  despaired  :  and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen’s  charm  of  style  will  persuade  the  rising 
.generation  to  read  a  book  which  teaches  them  many 
lessons  which  they  ought  to  know. 

THE  VERNEY  MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  1650-1660.”  Compiled  from  letters  at 
Claydon  House.  By  Margaret  M.  Verney.  Vol. 
III.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 

WE  have  already  had  occasion,  some  two  years  ago, 
to  notice  the  earlier  volumes  ol  this  most  interest¬ 
ing  family  history.  They  dealt  with  the  stirring  times 
of  the  great  Civil  War,  and  threw  interesting  side-lights 
on  many  of  its  episodes,  for  from  Sir  Edmund  the  first, 
who  fell  under  the  Royal  Standard  at  Edgehill,  to  Sir 
Edmund  the  second,  who  was  massacred  by  Cromwell’s 
-stormers  at  Drogheda,  the  Verneys  were  in  the  thick  of 
the  struggle.  The  third  volume  contains  less  exciting 
matter  than  its  predecessors  ;  the  war  is  over,  and  the 
family  is  represented  by  Sir  Ralph,  son  of  the  hero  of 
Edgehill,  a  quiet  and  peaceable  man  of  middle  age,  much 
■sobered  and  soured  by  his  personal  losses  in  the  great 
rebellion,  and  of  late  completely  broken  in  spirit  by  the 
loss  of  his  admirable  wife,  Dame  Mary.  The  book  now 
before  us  deals  with  the  uneventful  life  of  Sir  Ralph  and 
his  two  young  sons,  first  as  exiles  in  a  dull  French  country 
town,  afterwards  as  dwellers  in  their  desolate  home  at 
Claydon,  to  which  they  returned  in  1653,  when  the  after¬ 
swell  of  the  civil  wars  had  subsided.  The  outlines  of  the 
tale  sound  uninteresting,  but  the  book  is,  nevertheless, 
most  excellent  reading.  Sir  Ralph  was  an  inveterate 
hoarder  of  letters  ;  his  family  connections  ranged  over 
all  sorts  and  conditions  cf  men,  and  all  his  kinsfolk 
.agreed  in  treating  him  as  a  sort  of  earthly  providence 
and  arbiter  in  all  domestic  disputes.  Hence  there  accu¬ 
mulated  in  his  drawers  a  vast  bulk  of  correspondence, 
•dealing  with  all  the  details  of  the  everyday  life  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  skilful  editress  has  made  a 
most  judicious  selection  from  this  correspondence,  and 
she  has  given  us  a  perfect  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
English  county  gentry  under  the  rule  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  memoirs  would  be  as  interesting  as  those 
of  Pepys  himself,  if  only  they  had  more  of  the  unity  that 
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comes  from  a  single  hand.  But  the  letters  at  Claydon 
are  those  that  Sir  Ralph  received,  not  those  that  he  sent 
forth,  and  we  can  only  read  his  character  at  secondhand 
from  the  answers  which  his  numerous  correspondents 
sent  him. 

Of  politics  there  is  very  little  in  the  book.  Like  most 
of  his  “  Malignant”  friends,  the  Squire  of  Claydon  had 
experienced  enough  of  the  ills  of  civil  war,  and  kept 
himself  free  from  the  futile  plots,  like  that  of  Penrud- 
docke,  which  brought  death  or  ruin  on  the  more  hot¬ 
headed  of  his  party.  Nevertheless  he  could  not  escape 
trouble  :  on  mere  suspicion  he  was  seized  in  June,  1655, 
and  confined  for  some  months  in  St.  James’s  Palace, 
without  cause  assigned.  In  October  he  was  released 
on  “a  bond  so  full  of  barbarous  conditions  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  insert  them  here,”  without  having  heard  of 
what  he  had  been  accused,  or  being  proffered  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  trial.  But  he  was  only  one  of  hundreds  who 
suffered  thus  under  the  regime  of  Cromwell,  and  was 
thought  to  have  fared  easily :  his  name  might  have 
done  him  worse  harm. 

It  is  in  the  light  that  it  throws  on  matters  social,  not 
on  matters  political,  that  Sir  Ralph’s  correspondence  is 
so  valuable.  The  observer  will  note  many  points  of 
interest  in  the  history  of  family  life.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant,  perhaps,  is  the  increasing  share  which  the  younger 
members  of  the  house  were  allowed  to  have  in  the 
making  or  marring  of  their  own  fives  in  marriage. 
Fathers,  uncles,  and  aunts  were  still  as  busy  as  ever  in 
arranging  matches  for  the  prolific  Verney  stock,  but  the 
sons  and  daughters  were  granted  a  good  deal  more 
liberty  than  had  been  given  them  in  a  previous  genera¬ 
tion.  When  either  the  projected  bride  or  the  possible 
groom  entered  a  persistent  non  possumus,  the  family 
conclave  gave  in,  and  did  not  press  the  matter.  Sir 
Ralph’s  heir,  the  young  Edmund  Verney,  was  offered  a 
round  dozen  of  brides,  but  he  had  set  his  heart  on  his 
cousin  Mary  Eure,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his 
early  days  when  he  and  his  father  were  in  exile  at 
Blois.  All  the  family  acquiesced  in  the  plan  except  the 
young  lady  herself,  who  flatly  refused  to  listen  either  to 
him  or  to  the  chorus  of  aunts  and  uncles  whom  he 
called  in  to  help  him.  Edmund’s  own  letters,  though 
somewhat  too  ornate  and  euphuistic  for  the  modern 
taste,  are  the  outpourings  of  areal  passion  :  he  lavished 
them  upon  her  in  too  liberal  a  measure,  and  besought  so 
often  permission  to  look  upon  her  face  and  have  his 
refusal  from  her  own  lips,  that  she  finally  ended  the 
correspondence  with  the  following  curt  and  ungracious 
epistle  : 

“  Sir, — I  much  wondre  my  wrighting  should  not  so 
well  satisfie  you  as  my  speaking  (unless  you  thinke  me 
soo  foolish  that  I  cannot  sett  doune  my  own  sence). 
My  admitting  you  to  Whitsondine  (her  mother’s  house] 
would  perhaps  be  taken  for  some  small  incouridgement, 
which  I  am  resolved  shall  never  be  given  you  by — Your 
servant,  Mary  Eure.” 

Mistress  Eure’s  orthography  may  be  thought  by  some 
critics  to  exceed  even  the  licence  of  Stuart  times.  But 
her  system  of  spelling  was  simplicity  itself  compared 
with  that  of  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  family.  “Aunt 
Sherard  ”  presented  Sir  Ralph  with  a  riding-horse,  and 
on  his  expression  of  thanks  being  conveyed  to  her, 
replied  :  “I  am  harteyli  glad  as  the  maier  pleseth  you. 
I  toocke  her  uppon  trost,  for  I  have  noe  scill  in  horsis, 
but  I  am  confident  she  will  carry  you  isey.”  On  another 
occasion  she  wrote  that  “  her  tow  gurles  should  be 
tought  what  is  fite  for  them — ye  reding,  ye  french  tong, 
to  singe,  and  to  right.” 

Another  very  noteworthy  point  to  be  gathered  from 
the  correspondence  of  Sir  Ralph  is  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  positions  in  the  social  scale  which  different 
members  of  the  same  family,  and  of  the  same  generation 
of  it,  are  found  occupying.  The  head  of  the  clan  was  a 
wealthy  country  gentleman,  but  his  brothers,  sisters,  and 
cousins  are  placed  in  every  possible  grade  between  the 
peerage  and  the  sponging-house.  The  men  took  to  all 
manner  of  employments — Sir  Ralph’s  own  second  son  of 
his  own  free  choice  and  against  his  father’s  wish  appren¬ 
ticed  himself  to  a  London  merchant,  others  of  the  kin 
were  doctors,  apothecaries,  soldiers,  and,  we  regret  to 
add,  even  highwaymen.  “  Cousin  Turville  ”  took  to  the 
latter  profession  and  was  hanged.  But  considered  as  a 
family  scandal  lie  was  nothing  when  compared  with  Sir 
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Ralph’s  younger  brother,  Thomas  V.™*.  fining. 
Protector’s  Government.  H  write  down 

taking  away  of  h.s  hfe  He  fere?  o  risi„g, 

to  persons  anxious  to  take  pari  1  £  <<A 

liSS;s?sai 

kind  failed  him,  Thomas  Verney  sponged  upon  h 
brother  :  his  begging  letters  are  full  of such 

humour  that  we  almost  pardon  him  his  basene^  .  y 

vvhere’halb.vay’between'tha^of  Mr.Cpedtsn^f°and'that  of 

Ancient  Pistol.  Money,  he  knew,  was shard ^ to  get f fr 
his  disgusted  brother,  who  was  yet  too  kind  to  let  n 
starved  So  his  letters  are  generally  fitted  with  plans _  f 
leaving  England,  which  will  take  effect  if  only  a  little 
'ready  cafh  fs  forthcoming.  He  produces  fetmous  en¬ 
gagements  to  go  to  Scotland,  or  to  become  the  partner 
of  a  West  India  planter,  or  to  join  the  fleet,  and  in  each 
le  warns  some  small  remittance  to  comp lete  hrsoutht 
The  request  is  granted,  Thomas  is  silent  for  a  space 
while  engaged  in  spending  his  brother  s  gi  t,  anc  Ten 
turns  upgagain  in  a  few  months  hungry  and  importunate 
“/“or  a,fd  ready  to  accept  small  merc.es,  a  cloak  or 

periwig,  or  the  payment  of  his  doctor  s  bill.  As  a  speci 
men  of  his  style  we  may  give  a  letter  announcing  that  h 
has  persuaded  a  most  unwise  Mistress  Kendal,  a  dam 
with  a  little  ready-money,  to  marry  him  : 

<«  sir,— The  ant  reads  me  a  lecture  of  providence  at 
industry  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  :  the  bee 
a"so  of  wil  and  sagacity,  for  this  little  fowl  when  she 
goeth  abroad  a  foraging,  and  is  perhaps  surPns^  J1  ’ 
windy  weather,  takes  up  some  gravel  in  her  fangs  to 
balance  her  body  ;  then  she  hoisteth  sayle  and  steers  her 

cours  more  steadily.”  ~  ,c  “  hallast  ” 

Mistress  Kendal’s  dowry  was  to  be  Tom  s  ^attast 

or  “gravel,”  and  to  keep  him  steady  upon  his  way, 
for  says  he,  “Want  is  the  greatest  provoker  to  mischief, 
experience  tells  me  so.  I  could  wish  the  occasion  taken 
away,  and  then  you  would  soon  hear  of  an  alteration  in 
me  ffor  I  am  not  natureally  inclined  to  evill. 

There  are  other  figures  as  amusing  and  less  unpjeasan 
than  Thomas  Verney  in  the  book— we  may  note  Mistress 
Denton,  wife  to  one  of  Sir  Ralph’s  cousins-a  lady  of 
boisterous  spirits,  whose  favourite  form  of  humour  wa 
to  siffn  her  name  backwards,  as  Emrehtak  Notned 
[Katherine  DentonJ,  and  to  address  her  cousin  as  1 
Hplar.”  Her  husband,  Dr.  Denton,  a  busy  and  good- 
tempered  London  physician,  is  an  excellent  corre- 
spondent,  and  supplies  the  squire  of  Claydon  'Veasan 
the  latest  humour  of  the  city,  in  a  series  of  very  P'easa 
and  witty  letters.  Sir  Roger  Burgoyne  is  another 

cheery  contributor  :  we  wish  that  we  could  find  room  for 

-  specimens  of  the  work  of  h.s  kindly  pen-  But  space 
forbids  and  the  reader  must  search  himself  in  the  pages 
of  this  quaint  and  lively  book  for  the  good  things  that 
the  reviewer  cannot  give  him. 

INDIA  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURA  . 

“  The  Ain i  Akbari.”  By  Abul-Fari’AUimi.  Translated 
from  the  original  Persian  by  Colonel  H.  S.  Jarrett, 
Vols.  II.  and  III.  Calcutta:  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  1891,  1894. 

HTOWARDS  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  two 
1  admirable  surveys  of  two  widely  distant  and  diverse 
countries  made  their  appearance.  In  England  Camden 
was  publishing  his  famous  “Britannia,  at  the  time 
when  Abul-Fazl  was  preparing  his  no  less  celebrated 
“  Institutes  of  Akbar.”  In  each  case  the  period  was 
memorable  and  stimulating.  In  India  Akbar  had  esta  - 
lished  for  the  first  time  an  organized  empire,  welclea 
together  out  of  the  warring  religions,  castes,  races,  anc 
ruling  families,  which  had  hitherto  broken  up  the  land 
among  mutually  destructive  factions.  A  new  order  of 
things,  based  upon  universal  toleration  and  justice,  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  bigotry  and  corruption.  It  is 
this  new  order  that  Abul-Fazl  describes.  He  was  himself 


one  of  Akbar’s  chief  advisers,  had  helped  to  draw  up  the 
new  constitution,  and  had  himself  enjoyed  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  art  of  government.  No  one :  knew  be  . 
the  mind  of  the  great  emperor,  or  had  a  more  detaile 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  reformed  systf™- 
Nor  could  any  one  have  devoted  more  pains  to  the  tas 
recordingwhatheknew.  Abul-Fazl’s  survey  of  Indiaunder 
theimperialswayof  the  greatMogulis  a  miracle  of  minute 
obseTvat  on  and  elaborate  statistics.  No  such  work  had 

ever  before  been  attempted  by  any  Oriental  historian  or 
statistician  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has 
ever  been  equalled  by  any  other  work  of  Eastern  origin- 
In  India  it  has  been  a  classic  for  centuries,  and  has  bee 
''egarded  as  a  model  of  style  as  well 

siveness  ;  but  here  the  critical  judgment  of  the  East  is 
at  fault.  As  Colonel  J  arrett  very  justly  observes  in  his 
nreface-  “The  merit,  and  the  only  merit,  ol  the  Ain 
Akbart  is  in  what  it  tells  and  not  in  the manner ■  o 
its  telling,  which  has  little  to  recommend  it.  It  will 
deservedWgo  down  to  posterity  as  a  «n,que  compla¬ 
in  ofthewstems  of  administrationandcontrol  through¬ 
out  the  various  departments  of  gover nment  in  tv g reat 
emnire  faithfully  and  minutely  recorded  in  their  smalles 
Hi,  with  such  an  array  of  facts  iUustrattve  < rf  £ 

extent,  resources,  condition,  population,  indu  y,  “ 
wealth  as  the  abundant  material  supplied  from  othciu 
sourced  could  furnish  .  .  .  When  all  is  said  which  a 
strict  impartiality  must  weigh  in  counterpoise  to  us 
sterling  merits,  there  remains  ample  justification  for  the 
high  place  held  by  this  great  work  in  the  W  est  as  ^  ell 
as  the  East ;  and  as  a  record  of  the  extension  of  the 
Mogul  empire  of  India  under  the  greatest  of  its  monarchy 
and  the  ability  with  which  it  was  administered,  it  must 

always  remain  of  permanent  and  fascinatog  mtere  t 

It  crystallizes  and  records  in  brief,,  for  all  time,  the  -ta 
of  Hindu  learning,  and  besides  its  statistical  utility 
serves  as  an  admirable  treatise  of  reference  on  numerous 
branches  of  Brahmanical  science,  and  on  the  manner  ^ 
beliefs,  traditions,  and  indigenous  lore  which  for  the 
most  part  still  retain,  and  will  long  continue,  their  hold 
on  the  popular  mind.  Above  all,  as  a  legis  er  o 
fiscal  areas,  the  revenue  settlements,  and  changes  mt  o- 
duced  at  various  periods,  the  harvest  returns,  valuator. sr 
and  imposts,  throughout  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
its  originality  is  as  indisputable  as  its  surpassing  his- 

t0  One  instance  will  serve  to  show  the  breadth  and  com¬ 
pleteness  of  the  survey  of  Ind.a  deluded  in  this  invalu¬ 
able  work.  Take  the  province  of  Allahabad.  Abul- 
Fazl  begins  by  stating  the  size  and  boundaries  of  this 
siibah,  then  mentions  its  rivers,  chmate  and  the 
peculiarities  of  its  vegetation  and  agriculture,  and  refers- 
briefly  to  its  industries  and  manufactures.  He  then 
describes  the  principal  cities  and  forts  in  the  province 
seriatim ,  giving  their  ancient  Hindu  names,  dates  of 
conquests,  and  local  traditions  and  legends  (some  of 
which  are  very  curious).  Then  come  statistics  of 
revenue,  the  different  classes  of  land,  and  the  mihUry 
contingent  furnished  by  the  province.  After  ^ 

detailed  statistics  of  each  of  the  twelve  sarkars  or  dis¬ 
tricts  into  which  the  province  was  divided,  arranged  in 
tabular  form  under  the  headings  of  their  component 
bananas  or  townships,  and  giving  for  each xpargana  the 
area,  revenue,  charitable  endowments,  number  of  cavalry 
and  of  infantry,  and  the  castes  of  the  mhabitants  This- 
method  of  description  is  carried  out,  in  those  hundre 
closely  printed  pages,  through  all  the  twelve  province,, 
105  sarkars,  and  2737  townships  which  composed  Akb.  . 
dominions,’ including  the  whole  of  Northern  Ind»  .par 
of  the  Deccan,  Kashmir,  and  Afghanistan,  the  tot. 
revenue  of  which  was  estimated  by  Abul-I  azl  at 
beginning  of  what  is  known  as  the  ‘  ten  years  settle¬ 
ment  ”  at  three  arts,  sixty-two  krors,  ninety-seven  lakhs* 
fifty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-six  ddms,  and 
twelve  lakhs  of  betel  leaves.  Omitting  the  betel  this 
revenue  of  dams  3,629,755.246  or. rupees  9°.743.8»i  was 
equal  at  the  exchange  of  the  time  (about  2s  ta 

/’ll  1.12  08^.  But  some  important  omissions  in  this 
total  wefectified  by  a  later  estimate  of  the  same  states¬ 
man,  who  places  the  revenue  in  1594  at  a  total  of  d‘ 
equivalent  to  eighteen  and  a  half  million  pounds  ;  and  if 
we  are  to  credit  De  Laet,  this  rose  to  over  nineteen 
millions  by  the  close  of  Akbar’s  reign,  ten  years  la  ter. 
Akbar  laid  particular  stress  upon  scrupulous  fairness 
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in  the  assessment  of  the  land-tax,  and  a  characteristic 
section  sets  forth  the  principles  which  should  guide  the 
revenue  collector.  He  “should  be  the  friend  of  the 
agriculturist.  He  should  assist  the  needy  husbandman 
with  advances  of  money  and  recover  them  gradually. 
He  should  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  soil  in  cultivation 
and  be  acquainted  with  its  quality.  He  should  strive  to 
bring  waste  lands  into  cultivation  and  take  heed  that 
what  is  in  cultivation  fall  not  waste.  He  should  stimu¬ 
late  the  increase  of  valuable  produce,  and  remit  some¬ 
what  of  the  assessment  with  a  view  to  its  augmentation. 
Let  him  increase  the  facilities  of  the  husbandman  year 
by  year,”  &c.  Precise  rules  are  laid  down  for  the 
valuation  of  standing  crops,  when  the  farmer  wishes  to 
pay  in  kind  ;  the  different  classes  of  tax-paying  land  are 
minutely  distinguished  ;  and  elaborate  tables,  running 
to  fifty  pages,  are  supplied  of  the  average  produce  and 
taxation  during  nineteen  years  of  every  sort  of  crop 
cultivated  in  Hindustan.  The  value  of  these  statistics 
has  always  been  fully  appreciated  by  Indian  statesmen, 
and  their  importance  to  the  historian  of  Indian  wealth, 
produce,  and  revenue  is  not  to  be  exaggerated. 

All  this  is  of  inestimable  value  ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be 
■regretted  that  Abul-Fazl  performed  his  task  in  a  manner 
needlessly  dry  and  unimaginative.  He  might  have  told 
us  so  much  where  he  is  provokingly  silent.  His  accounts 
of  the  great  cities  are  meagre  and  fragmentary.  Even 
Delhi  he  dismisses  in  a  page,  which  leaves  untold  three- 
fourths  of  what  we  are  burning  to  know.  If  only  he  had 
been  something  of  an  archaeologist  and  copied  inscrip¬ 
tions,  now  long  destroyed,  how  priceless  would  have 
been  his  record  !  As  it  is,  he  does  tell  us  something  of 
the  art  work  of  India  :  her  goldsmiths,  painters,  and 
engravers,  and  the  primitive  machinery  of  the  mint;  but 
It  is  clear  his  heart  is  not  in  it  :  he  cares  as  little  for  art 
as  for  history,  which  he  steals  uncritically  and  unblush- 
ingly  from  the  handiest  source  ;  and  he  turns  with  relief 
to  his  columns  of  figures.  In  his  preservation  of  local 
traditions  he  is  more  laudable,  and  he  undoubtedly  had 
an  eye  for  scenery.  The  views  in  Kashmir — a  favourite 
summer  resort  of  Mogul  emperors — delighted  him  : 

“The  country  is  enchanting,  and  might  be  fittingly 
called  a  garden  of  perpetual  spring  surrounding  a 
citadel  terraced  to  the  skies,  and  deservedly  appropriate 
to  be  either  the  delight  of  the  worldling  or  the  retired 
abode  of  the  recluse.  Its  streams  are  sweet  to  the 
taste,  its  waterfalls  music  to  the  ear,  and  its  climate  is 
invigorating.  .  .  .  The  flowers  are  enchanting  and  fill 
the  heart  with  delight.  Violets,  the  red  rose,  and  wild 
narcissus  cover  the  plains.  .  .  .  Its  spring  and  autumn 
are  extremely  beautiful.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood 
and  are  of  four  storeys  and  some  of  more,  but  it  is  not 
the  custom  to  enclose  them.  Tulips  are  grown  on  the 
roofs,  which  present  a  lovely  sight  in  the  springtime. 

.  .  .  Woollen  fabrics  are  made  in  high  perfection, 
especially  shawls,  which  are  sent  as  valuable  gifts  to 
every  clime.  But  the  bane  of  this  country  is  its  people  ; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  .  .  .  thieving  and  begging  are 
rare.  Besides  plums  and  mulberries  the  fruits  are  nume¬ 
rous.  Melons,  apples,  peaches,  apricots,  are  excellent. 
Although  grapes  are  in  plenty,  the  finer  qualities  are  rare, 
and  the  vines  bear  on  mulberry  trees.  The  mulberry  is 
little  eaten,  its  leaves  being  reserved  for  the  silkworm. 
The  eggs  are  brought  from  digit  and  Little  Tibet.  .  .  . 
From  the  general  use  of  pellet-bows,  sparrows  are  very 
scarce.  The  people  take  their  pleasure  in  skiffs  upon 
the  lakes,  and  their  hawks  strike  the  wild  fowl  in  mid¬ 
air  and  bring  them  to  the  boats,  and  sometimes  they 
hold  them  down  in  the  water  and  stand  on  them,  pre¬ 
senting  an  exciting  spectacle,”  &c. 

In  1783-6,  encouraged  by  Warren  Hastings,  Gladwin 
translated  the  “Ain”  of  Abul-Fazl,  and  his  version, 
though  extremely  imperfect,  has,  strangely  enough, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  field  until  quite  lately. 
In  1873,  however,  the  late  Professor  Blochmann,  of 
Calcutta,  completed  a  translation  of  the  first  two  books 
of  the  “Ain,”  which  was  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal.  This  volume  contains  the  portions  of  the 
work  which  are  of  the  greatest  popular  interest :  the 
.elaborate  account  of  Akbar’s  household  and  establish¬ 
ment,  treasury,  gardens,  stables,  elephants,  army, 
officials,  &c. ,  together  with  the  long  list  of  mausabdars 
or  feudatories  of  the  empire,  which  is  of  great  historical 
value.  On  Dr.  Blochmann’s  lamented  death,  Colonel 


Jarrett,  the  accomplished  translator  of  Suyuti’s  “  History 
of  the  Caliphs,”  took  up  the  task,  which  he  has  now 
brought  to  a  happy  termination  by  the  publication  of 
the  third  volume.  In  many  ways  Colonel  Jarrett’s  part 
has  been  more  difficult  and  laborious  than  Professor 
Blochmann’s.  He  has  had  to  deal  with  the  complicated 
tables  and  minute  details  of  the  statistical  survey  of  the 
whole  empire  ;  and  he  has  had  to  translate  Abul-Fazl’s 
elaborate  account  of  Hindu  science,  learning,  and 
philosophy,  of  which  only  those  who  know  how  Indian 
names  and  terms  can  be  perverted  when  represented  in 
Persian  script  will  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Colonel  Jarrett,  moreover,  has  a  fastidious 
conscience  about  annotation,  and  very  few  Indian  works 
have  been  explained  and  illustrated  by  such  a  wealth 
of  notes  as  he  has  lavished  upon  the  “Ain.”  We 
cannot  too  highly  praise  the  industry  and  learning  which 
he  has  devoted  to  his  task.  Whether  the  subject  be 
history,  botany,  antiquities,  philology,  ancient  geography, 
or  ethnology,  he  is  always  informing  and  full  of  the 
results  of  wide  and  profound  reading  and  research.  He 
is  particularly  successful  in  his  scientific,  and  especially 
botanical,  notes.  In  Indian  history,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  appears  to  have  not  always  had  access  to  the  best 
authorities.  Prinseps’s  “Useful  Tables”  have  been 
superseded  in  many  branches,  and  Colonel  Jarrett’s 
lists,  based  on  this  authority,  of  the  kings  of  Bengal 
(pp.  146-7)  and  Jaunpiir  (p.  169),  for  example,  are  full  of 
inaccuracies.  The  printers  are  doubtless  responsible  for  a 
large  number  of  errors  beyond  those  included  in  the  lists 
of  corrigenda,  such  as  “  probgomdnes,”  “simplicity,” 
“ow”(for“on”),“conna?'tre”(p.  2), in  French,  “Plotemy” 
for  Ptolemy  (p.  3),  “  Adhad  ”  for  Adud,  “Murdgha” 
for  Mardgha,  “Elkhan”  for  Ilkhan  (p.  4),  “  Pocoke,” 
“  Transoxania,”  “Prolog.,”  (p.  5),  “Mughrebi”  for 
Maghrabi  (p.  19),  “  Philipus  ”  (p.  23),  “  Shafa’i  ”  for 
Shdfi’i,  “Sana’d”  forSan’a  (p.  32),  “  Mudjamul  Bulddn” 
for  Mu'jam  al-Bulddn  (p.  33),  “  Ibu  Khalldkdn  ”  for  Ibn 
Khallikdn  (p.  34),  “jaziyah”  forjizyah  (p.  57),  “  arab  ” 
for  arb  (p.  1 1 5) ,  “  Jdwdrikh  ”  for  Jawdrikh  (p.  122),  &c. 
The  third  volume  appears  to  be  more  carefully  printed 
than  the  second  ;  but  we  confess  we  never  can  understand 
why  the  Calcutta  authorities  put  up  with  such  amateurish 
printing  and  such  detestable  paper  as  seem  to  satisfy 
them.  You  may  carry  deference  to  native  ideas  too  far, 
and  after  all  the  British  Government  is  not  yet  native  ! 
Cairo  or  Constantinople  would  be  ashamed  to  turn  out 
such  slovenly  work ;  and  the  Indian  Government  printing, 
as  well  as  all  other  Indian  printing  we  have  seen,  is 
really  a  disgrace  to  all  concerned.  The  Baptist  Mission 
Press  produced  the  present  clumsy  volumes,  which  form 
a  distinct  argument  in  favour  of  infant  baptism.  Of 
course  Colonel  Jarrett  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  what 
seems  to  be  universal  at  Calcutta.  He  at  least  has 
done  his  part  thoroughly,  learnedly,  and  with  incredible 
zeal  and  industry,  and  has  produced  a  standard  edition 
of  Abul-Fazl’s  masterpiece  for  which  all  students  will 
be  unfeignedly  thankful,  and  which  all  book-lovers  will 
long  to  reprint  in  a  worthier  form. 

RUSSIAN  RAMBLES. 

“  Russian  Rambles.”  By  Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  London: 

Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 

WE  are  afraid  that  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  at 
the  present  time  among  persons  who  write  about 
Russia  to  treat  it  as  a  terra  incognita.  From  their  con¬ 
tinual  descriptions  and  explanations  it  might  be  thought 
that  St.  Petersburg  was  Uganda  and  Moscow  Tim- 
buctoo.  But  surely  Russia  is  a  country  the  geographical 
and  social  features  of  which  have  been  described  over 
and  over  again.  The  weary  reader  might  almost  ex¬ 
claim  in  the  words  of  Juvenal  : 

“  Nota  magis  nulli  domus  est  sua,  quam  mihi  lucus 
Martis - ” 

when  he  finds  for  the  ninety-ninth  time  an  account  of 
Tsarkoe  Selo  and  the  Kremlin.  Moreover,  it  is  visited 
every  year  by  numbers  of  tourists,  an  additional  reason 
why  it  needs  no  introduction  to  popular  notice. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  say  that  we  have  found  much 
that  is  new  in  the  rather  gossipy  papers  which  Miss 
Hapgood  publishes  in  this  volume.  Most  of  them 
have  also  previously  made  their  appearance  in  American 
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■  j*  ic-  Ttip  troubles  about  her  passport,  the  en 

penod'cals.  The  trouWes  a  F  £  ^  her 

thus, asm  she L?,h°  o?gNijni-Novgorod  arc  written 

ffTSSbg  but  «  heau  ?0°rf  "leThlps 

1  __  Keen  said  a  thousand  times  betorc.  <-  p 
he  account  of  her  journey  down  the .Volga  w.ll  posses 
more  freshness  for  the  °rd.n«y  reader.  The 
not  so  hackneyed  as  some  of  the  others,  ana  seems  iu 

develop1  Miss6 Hapgoods  powers  of 

ladv’s  forte  does  not  he  in  anecdote,  and  so  stie  nas  no 
specially  good  stories  to  tell  us.  She  was  anxious  to 
impress^  upon  the  natives  that  she  is  an  American  and 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  an  Englishwoman,  but 
they6 se^m,  after  all, “to  have  had  very  vague  ,deas  upon 

lh  VVe'b|magine  that  most  readers  will  go  quickly  over 

the  descriptive  chapters,  and  even  dismiss,  withmrt  much 

curiosity  that  upon  the  koumys  cure.  They  will  want 
to  read  the  part  of  the  work  where  glunpses  ma^be  had 
•of  that  extraordinary  and  enigmatical  man,  y 

Of  him  people  in  the  West  are 
they  can,  and  as  yet  they  know  but  little  of  his 
graphy.  His  life  by  his  brother-in-law  M .  B^s 
translated  by  Mr.  Charles  Turner  of  St-  Petersbu  g, 
and  published  about  two  years  ago.  The  book,  ho 

tver,  tad  a  good  deal  of  padding  in  it,  and  was  spread 
out  as  much  as  possible  with  large  type  and  wide  mar- 
o-ins  There  was  marvellously  little  head  to  the  sac  , 
and  a  hi-h  price  was  asked  for  it.  The  conversations 
between  Miss  Hapgood  and  the  Count  brought  out 
.some  curious  opinions  of  the  latter,  espec  } 
subject  of  women  and  Mormomsm.  The  Count  appa 
rently,  admires  the  Mormons,  and  thinks  that  the 
Americans  ought  not  to  molest  them.  iss  a^°ery 
dismisses  the  subject  with  the  remark  that  it  is  a  very 
O  unpleasant”  one.  The  Count  made  some  severe 
thrusts  at  the  English,  whom  he  cl'aractenzed  as 
most  brutal  nation  on  earth,  and  compared  to  the  Zulus 

We  may,  perhaps,  hear  more  of  his  views  upon  the 

subject,  as  he  appears,  from  what  Miss  Hapgood  say 

to  wish  to  write  a  book  upon  us.  His  reason 
thinking  us  brutal  are  somewhat  fantastic  ;  one  ot  the 
must  have  appeared  to  Miss  Hapgood  as  “  unpleasant 
rs  the  discussion  on  the  Mormons.  H,s  criticisms  of 
Dickens  are  much  more  agreeable  reading.  The  infli 
«nce  of  the  English  novelist  upon  foreigners  has  been 
considerable.  He  has  been  enjoyed  in  translaEons  y 
thousands,  to  whom  the  language  in  which  his  works 
were  originally  written  is  unknown.  We  ^member 
Russian  telling  us  how  excellent  _  he  found  P^kwick 
many  years  ago  in  a  native  version,  “  although,  he 
added,  “  I  was  puzzled  at  the  trial  for  breach  ot  pro¬ 
mise,  because  we  have  nothing  like  that  in  our  country. 

I  only  realized  it  years  afterwards  when  I  read  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Pickwick  in  England.”  Miss  Hapgood  has  gwe 
us  some  more  of  the  Count’s  opinions  on  English 
authors  ;  among  other  things  we  find  that  he  has  a  very 
poor  opinion  of  the  productions  of  Mr.  Rider  Haggard, 
...  as  we  might  have  expected.  With  the  Count  s  denun¬ 
ciations  of  luxury  Western  readers  are  already  familiar. 

“  Luxury  is  all  wrong,”  he  answered,  severely  ;  you 
perceive  the  sinful  luxury  in  which  I  live,  waving  his 
hand  toward  the  excessively  plain  furniture,  and  anim¬ 
adverting  with  special  bitterness  on  the  silver  forks  and 
spoons.  “It  is  all  a  fallacy  that  we  can  raise  those 
below  us  by  remaining  above  them.  We  must  descen 
to  their  level  in  habits,  intelligence,  and  life  ,  then  all 

will  rise  together.”  ,  .  ,  . 

There  is  a  stern  fanaticism  and  absolute  honesty 
about  the  man,  which  are  proved  by  his  perseverance  in 
a  vegetable  diet,  although  it  has  turned  out  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  his  health.  His  benevolence  to  the  peasants 
is  of  the  most  practical  kind.  The  descriptions  of  the 
Count’s  daily  life  and  that  of  his  family  are  interesting 
and  furnish  a  curious  picture.  But  men  of  this  type 
have  been  found  in  Russia  before.  A  short  time  ago 
the  Istoricheski  Viestnik  contained  the  obituary  notice  ot 
a  Russian  prince  who  in  the  old  days  of  bondage  had 
emancipated  his  serfs  and  divided  his  property  among 
them  He  had  retained  for  his  own  use  only  a  modest 
cottage  in  which  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
There  are  also  some  pathetic  stories  of  Russian  altruism 
in  Mme.  Ogariev’s  “  Memoirs  of  Herzen,”  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  Russkava  Starina. 


We  are  glad  to  find  Miss  Hapgood  so  accurate  in  her 
spelling  of  Russian  names  ;  but  there  is  almost  an  affec¬ 
tation  in  her  accenting  all  the  words  she  introduces,  as, 

for  example,  “  Tatdr,”  d  name  which  has  long  got  its 
SSp  among  us  in  the  form  Tartar  But  stnee  she 
takes  such  pains  to  reproduce  phonetically  the  Russia 
names,  she  should  have  given  the  proper  pronunciation 
of  the  name  of  the  Empress  Catherine’s  favourite,  whom 
we  call  Potemkin,  but  his  countrymen  I  atiomkin. 
Finally,  let  us  say  that  we  do  not  particularly  care  fo 
the  American  spelling  which  we  find  here  and  there  in 
the  volume. 


FICTION. 

“The  Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon.”  By  Owen  Rhoscomyl. 

London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1895. 

“XHE  Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon”  is  one  of  the  best 
1  romances  of  the  blood-and-thunder  order  that  we 
have  read  since  Stevenson  resuscitated  the  buccaneers. 

In  it  as  in  “Treasure  Island,”  there  is  a  juvenile 
hero  of  preternatural  sagacity  and  audacity,  1 who  is 
always  well  to  the  front  111  a  succession  ot  ^tensely 
sensational  incidents.  But  having  a  host  of  deter¬ 
mined  backers,  and  being  always  befriended  by  good 
luck,  his  exploits  are  not  absolutely  incredible  ,  nor  in 
excuse  of  his  rash  impetuosity,  are  we  ever  for  a  moment 
suffered  to  forget  that  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons 
is  boiling  in  his  veins.  The  “Jewel  ”  s  a  story  of  wild 
Wales,  and  we  should  say  that  the  bold  young  heir  of 
Dolgoch  may  have  been  a  contemporary  of  lorn  Jones. 
The  domestic  and  social  sketches,  with  the  pictures  o 
the  old-fashioned  household  of  a  Welsh  squire  in 
the  opening  chapters,  are  so  good  that  we  could  wish 
the  anonymous  author  had  continued  in  a  similar  vein. 
There  is  humour  in  them  too,  as,  for  instance,  when 
young  Iver,  who  has  been  sent  down  from  college,  o 
some  characteristic  indiscretion,  feels  his  apprehensions 
of  the  paternal  displeasure  dissipate  themseives  in  the 
intoxicating  buoyancy  of  his  native  air.  He  & 
juvenile  dignity  as  the  occupant  of  a  postchaise,  terrifies 
the  postillion  into  abdicating  the  saddle,  and,  mounting 
himself,  plies  spurs  and  whip  till  the  old  vehicle,  w 
has  seldom  all  four  wheels  on  the  road,  only  escapes  a 
catastrophe  by  a  series  of  miracles. 

The  advent  of  the  young  prince  at  the  village-capital 
of  his  small  kingdom  is  welcomed  with  joyous  acclaim. 
The  ale  barrels  are  tapped  at  his  fathers  expense, 
and  they  flow  freely  through  the  volume.  The  squires 
of  Dolgoch  are  sprung  from  a  race  of  kings,  though  in 
the  course  of  centuries  theirdomains  have  sadly  dwindled. 
The  present  representative  maintains  patriarchal  power 
by  the  practice  of  free-handed  hospitality.  Law  is  weak 
in  thosePparts,  liquor  is  cheap,  and  the  morality  is  of  a  very 
primitive  kind.  The  fishermen  are  to  a  man  engaged  in  the 
smuggling  trade,  and  they  are  protected  from  the  unwel¬ 
come  Visits  of  the  revenue  cruisers  by  a  rarely  breached 
wall  of  beetling  precipices,  where  the  creeks  in  w  ic 
they  beach  their  boats  are  guarded  by  reefs  aud  sh°als. 
Smugglers  they  are,  and  they  are  proud  of  their  calling  , 
but  they  are  descended  from  a  community  of  notorious 
pirates,  whose  memory  is  still  honoured.  Opposite  to 
The  coast  lies  the  rocky  island  of  Galon-only  accessible 
by  a  sfngle  tortuous  channel— which  till  recent  times 
^as  a  piratical  stronghold.  The  lineal  represe"ta«,v, t  of 
their  ancestral  chiefs  surv.ves-an  inmate  of  Ddgoch 
Hall  who  acts  as  steward  to  the  squire.  That  my 
terious  and  lonely  island  has  from  Driuchcal  ^  always 
been  a  shrine  of  barbaric  superstitions.  there  were 
many  wild  legends  associated  with  ff,  and  one  mos 
material  matter  of  fact.  It  was  certain  that  its  tierce 
buccaneering  adventurers  had  brought  back  a  treasure- 
E  «Sleon  from  the  South  Seas.  The  galleon  had 
been  wrecked  in  the  jaws  of  the  only  passage,  but  the 
treasure  had  been  saved  and  concealed  somewhere. 
The  secret  of  the  priceless  hoard  had  been  lost  in  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  islanders 

of  the  supernatural  is  adroitly  brought  in.  T  he  discovery 
of  Se  rkh  piratical  treasure  depends  on  the ^recovery ^f 
an  enchanted  gem— the  missing  jewel  of  \  n>s  Galon. 
It  had  been  carried  off  by  a  maiden  who  eloped  with  a 
buccaneering  lover,  and  all  searches  in  the  absence  of 
the  jewel  were  considered  not  only  vain  but  somewhat 
sacrilegious. 
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Iver  is  indebted  for  a  warmer  welcome  from  his 
father  than  he  had  any  right  to  expect  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  talisman  turning  up  simultaneously. 
Walking  from  the  village  up  to  the  Hall,  he  saves  the 
steward  from  a  savage  assault.  The  four  ruffianly 
assailants  are  beaten  off,  and  the  jewel  which  has  been 
torn  in  the  scuffle  from  the  neck  of  their  chief  is  left  in 
possession  of  the  heir  who  claims  the  succession.  But 
there  is  a  rival  claimant  in  the  loser,  the  son  of  the  lady 
who  eloped.  Nor  is  he  a  man  who  will  lightly  renounce 
his  rights,  or  the  dreams  of  fabulous  wealth  in  which  he 
has  been  indulging.  It  may  be  something  of  an 
anachronism  to  represent  him  as  one  of  the  most  daring 
of  piratical  captains  who  ever  flew  the  black  flag  ;  but 
he  had  certainly  bribed  a  body  of  ferocious  adventurers 
to  accompany  him  on  a  quest  which  will  richly  reward 
them.  Thenceforth  we  have  the  story  of  the  ruthless 
strife  between  the  treasure-seekers  and  the  smugglers 
of  Pwllwen.  The  pirate  Dew  when  repulsed  with  loss 
can  always  find  fresh  recruits  at  Bristol.  The  villagers 
suffer  severely,  and  are  nearly  burned  out  of  their 
houses.  But  it  is  Iver  who  has  all  the  honours  of  the  war, 
and  he  seems  to  have  had  more  lives  than  the  proverbial 
cat.  He  is  charmed  against  shot  and  steel  ;  he  handles 
his  weapons  with  the  strength  of  a  Samson.  When 
cast  among  whirlpools  the  sea  refuses  to  swallow  him, 
and  he  climbs  precipitous  rocks  like  a  monkey.  So 
that  when  he  finally  stumbles  out  of  a  dark  and  pro¬ 
found  cavern  upon  the  submerged  ingots,  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  say  that  he  deserves  his  good  fortune.  But 
all  the  scenes  of  blood,  fire,  and  slaughter  are  brightened 
and  refined  by  a  strong  dash  of  chivalry.  Even  the 
reckless  and  blood-stained  pirate  Dew  does  credit  at  the 
last  to  the  generous  old  Welsh  blood.  When  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  chances  of  the  campaign  place  his  kinsman  Iver 
at  his  mercy,  he  wins  the  warm  regard  of  that  juvenile 
hero  by  honourable  conduct  and  sentiments  which  seem 
almost  overstrained  to  the  Saxon  ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  give  a  tear  to  his  memory  when  he  succumbs  in  the 
single  combat  on  which  he  has  staked  his  fate  and  his 
fortunes.  Of  course  the  story  is  a  romantic  rhapsody, 
but  nevertheless  the  anonymous  author  manages  it  so 
cleverly  that  even  the  supernatural  element  scarcely 
disillusions  us,  and  the  high-pitched  interest  seldom 
flags. 

“Her  Ddbut.”  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin.  London: 

Hurst  &  Blackett.  1895. 

The  debut  in  question  is  the  appearance  on  the 
concert-platform  of  a  farouche  young  lady  with  fine 
eyes  and  a  fierce  scowl.  She  takes  to  music  as  the 
result  of  an  unfortunate  love  affair  with  her  step-father’s 
half-brother.  This  somewhat  far-fetched  relative  married 
another,  on  which  the  heroine,  “  looking  calmly  straight 
into  the  eyes  of  the  man  she  once  loved,  read  something 
there  that  told  her  he  could  never  have  fulfilled  the  ideal 
of  her  life.”  After  this  well-timed  discovery,  she  goes 
so  far  as  to  accept  from  a  musical  friend  a  cantata  of  his 
own  composing,  which  the  authoress  evidently  thinks  a 
healthy  sign  and  an  earnest  of  still  greater  sacrifices  to 
follow.  So  that  the  tragedy  is  not  too  murkily  tragic 
after  all. 

“The  Burden  of  a  Woman.”  By  Richard  Pryce. 

London  :  Innes  &  Co.  1895. 

There  is  a  great  charm  about  this  little  story  of  a 
Welsh  village  and  its  men  and  women  of  primitive 
emotions.  The  heroine  has  a  “past,”  but  one  feels  it 
to  be  a  courteous  concession  to  popular  prejudice.  It 
has  rather  improved  her  than  otherwise,  and  her  present 
is  blameless  without  being  unattractive.  She  is  con¬ 
trasted  somewhat  skilfully  with  a  young  woman  called 
Hannah,  whose  life  has  been  technically  virtuous  but 
whose  every  breath  is  improper.  The  rim  of  her  ear 
is  defective,  too.  The  author  sees  some  connection 
between  the  two  characteristics,  which  is  not  apparent 
to  us,  but  the  reader  may  make  something  of  it.  The 
hero  is  a  very  good  young  man  indeed.  He  marries 
Hannah,  and  is  rather  scandalized  to  find  that  she 
expects  to  be  subsequently  kissed.  There  is  humour  in 
the  mating  of  this  couple,  could  the  author  but  see  it. 
One  definite  grievance  we  have  against  him.  Like  many 
another,  he  imagines  that  a  flood  of  detail  must  neces¬ 
sarily  make  for  subtlety.  Take  this  paragraph,  for 
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instance;  the  scene  is  a  dressmaker’s  parlour:  “Miss 
Rees  began  leisurely  to  unhook  the  front  of  her  dress. 
Mary  fetched  some  pins  from  the  paper  which  lay  on 
the  window-sill.  She  stuck  a  few  for  use  into  the  bosom 
of  her  own  gown,  and  then  stood  with  the  body  of  the 
new  dress  in  her  hands,  waiting  to  help  her  client  on 
with  it.  .  .  .  Mary  pulled  up  the  collar  at  the  back  and 
smoothed  out  the  wrinkles  and  then  proceeded  to  fasten 
the  buttons.  She  saw  what  was  wrong  at  once.  “We’ll 
soon  put  it  right,”  she  said.  She  took  some  of  the  pins- 
from  her  bosom,  and  with  them  pinned  the  stuff  to¬ 
gether.”  Whereto  does  all  this  tend  ?  “  Miss  Rees  was 
then  ‘tried  on,’  ”  would  have  brought  the  discomfort  of 
the  process  vividly  enough  before  the  eyes  of  every 
feminine  reader  without  so  much  gloating  over  the  pins. 
Our  cavilling  ceases  here.  The  book  is  well  written  and 
pleasant  enough  to  deserve  more  readers  than  the 
average  novel  of  the  day. 

“The  Honble.  Mrs.  Spoor.”  By  Arabella  Kenealy. 

London  :  Digby,  Long  &  Co.  1895. 

This  is  as  clever  as  most  of  Miss  Kenealy’s  books,  and 
more  gross  of  phrase  than  any.  Where  the  heroine  is  a 
woman  of  evil  life  married  to  an  elderly  roue,  we  cannot 
expect  an  atmosphere  of  delicate  romance.  But  is  it  ever 
necessary  to  be  quite  so  coarse  ?  The  meaningless  repul¬ 
siveness  of  Mrs.  Spoor’s  nightmare  on  page  58  is  a  case 
in  point.  There  is  not  a  little  pathos  in  the  book,  as- 
well  as  some  keenly  satirical  touches.  It  is  a  powerful 
story,  spoilt  by  too  melodramatic  a  denouement.  It  is 
a  waste  of  diligence  to  put  so  much  grossness  down  in 
the  crudity  of  black  and  white  when  it  might  be  safely 
left  to  the  modern  imagination. 

“  Woodrup’s  Dinah.”  By  Mrs.  Stevenson.  London: 

Hutchinson  &  Co.  1895. 

“  Oliver’s  Bride.”  A  True  Story.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

London:  Ward  &  Downey.  Second  Edition.  1895. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  pretty  but  tamely  told  tale  of 
a  Nidderdale  village-beauty.  It  is  as  unobjectionable  as 
it  well  could  be,  and  the  very  thing  to  nod  over  on  a 
sultry  afternoon.  The  second  is  one  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
slightest  efforts.  There  is  no  attempt  at  character¬ 
drawing  in  it,  or  at  anything  but  the  telling  of  a  not 
particularly  new  short  story.  The  first  edition  of  this 
little  book  appeared  nearly  ten  years  ago.  We  should 
have  hardly  thought  it  worth  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  while  to 
resuscitate  it. 

SCIENTIFIC  NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Prevention  of  Consumption.”  By 
William  Murrell,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Bailli^re,  Tindall  &  Cox. 
189s. 

R.  MURRELL,  who  among  his  other  distinctions  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Brussels,  has  republished  in 
book  form  these  lectures  originally  delivered  at  the  Westminster 
Hospital.  No  doubt  Dr.  Murrell  has  reasons  satisfactory  to 
himself  for  the  publication.  To  be  perfectly  frank  we  are  bound  - 
to  state  that  we  can  only  regard  his  book  as  an  example  of  a 
method  of  advertisement  considered  legitimate  by  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  lectures  set  forth  the  ordinary  well-known  facts 
about  consumption  in  a  fashion  that  adds  nothing  to  knowledge 
or  to  thought. 

“  On  Hay-Fever,  Hay-Asthma,  or  Summer  Catarrh.”  By  William 
Abbotts,  M.D.  London:  The  Savoy  Press.  1895. 

“On  Some  Common  Generally  Unsuspected  Causes  of  Deafness,. 
Noises  in  the  Ear.”  (The  same  author  and  publisher  1895. ) 

These  two  pamphlets  of  diffuse  commonplace  contain  the 
suggestion  that  their  author  is  an  excellent  person  to  consult, 
and  that  he  has  cured  patients  with  whom  other  doctors  were 
unsuccessful.  He  says  it  himself,  and  who  should  know 
better  ? 

“  Medical  Handbook  of  Life  Insurance  for  the  Use  of  Medical 
and  Other  Offices  of  Companies.”  By  James  Edward 
Pollock,  M.D. ,  and  James  Chisholm.  London:  Cassell  & 
Co.  1895. 

This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  a  well-known  handbook,  and  it 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  new  matter.  With  “  first- 
class”  lives  medical  officers  have  little  trouble;  they  examine 
the  proposers,  find  no  reason  why  they  should  not  live  to  an 
advanced  old  age,  and,  confident  in  the  doctrine  of  averages, 
turn  them  over  to  the  lay  officers  of  the  company.  But  when 
it  is  a  matter  of  distinguishing  “second-class  lives”  from 
‘  doubtful  ”  and  bad  lives,  difficult  questions  arise.  As  every  one 
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deserves  considerable  praise. 

«  A  System  of  Measures  of  Length,  Area,  Bulk,  Weight,  Value, 
Force,  &c.”  By  Wordsworth  Donisthorpe.  Spottiswoode 

and  Co.  1895. 
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Mr  Donisthorpe  has  written  a  learned  and  ingenious  treatise 
unon  measures.  In  the  historical  part  he  gives  an  interesting 
history  of  the  existing  standards.  In  the  second  part  he  ela 10- 
rates  in  detail  a  new  and  coherent  system  Of  measures  of  length, 

area  volume,  weight,  and  value.  We  quite  agree  wr th  him Aha 
cur  present  system  is  cumbrous  in  the  extreme,  that  it  is  most 

difficult  to  acquire,  and  that  we  all  forget the  SchoJl 

tables  we  learned  at  school  very  soon  after  we  have  left  school, 
and  that  piecemeal  alteration  of  the  existing- 
fruitless  Mr.  Donisthorpe  has  boldly  taken  up  a  task  that  has 
been  abandoned  by  a  succession  of  Royal  Commissions,  and  has 

invented  a  complete  new  system.  His  ^S1S.»  “"Mes’ 

is  the  French  metric  system,  but  in  adapting  it  for  English  races, 
he  has  displayed  an  admirable  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of 
simple  English  names.  Take,  for  instance,  his  measure  of  lengt. 

The  smallest  dimension  is  the  “jot.  It  !S  tfhe  ^u  letterin 
metre,  and  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ength  of a small. lette 
nonpareil  type.  Ten  jots  make  one  quil  .  this  is  the  centi 
metre  andlt  is  the  only  name  for  which  Mr.  Domsthorpe  lias 
to  apologise  For  convenience  of  contraction  each  measure  1 
his  system  begins  with  a  different  letter  of  the  alphabet  For  the 
centimetre-name  he  had  a  barren  choice  between  (),  A,  ana 
Fen  ^quds ’>  make  one  “  hand,”  the  French  decimetre.  A  hand 
in  Mr.  Donisthorpe’ s  system  is  within  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  of 
the  English  hand,  legalized  by  Henry  VIII.  as  four  inches  the 
breadth  of  an  average  person’s  hand.  Ten  -ands  tnake  one 
•“mete”  the  French  metre.  Mete  recalls  the  mete  geara  or 
measure- yard  of  Chaucer.  Ten  metes  make  one  beam,  about 
thirty-three  feet,  the  length  of  an  average  dining-room.  Ten 
beams  make  one  “course,”  the  analogy  being  from ..the  Greek 
-stadion,  a  course  of  two  hundred  yards.  The  English l  course 
would  be  over  three  hundred  yards.  Ten  courses  make 
■“reach,”  the  French  kilometre.  The  measures  of  area  a 
volume  are  of  course  respectively  squares  and '  clual 

measures  of  length,  and  their  names  are  chosen  with  equal 

0^eryt  Httle  reflection  will  show  any  one  how  great  would  be 
the  practical  advantage  of  a  system  like  Mr.  Donisthorpe : s  an 
-we  commend  his  volume  to  all  who  are  interested  in  attempts  to 
introduce  a  rational  system  of  measures.  But  we  think  that 
he  has  passed  over  one  great  difficulty  too  easily.  The  metric 
-system  and  Mr.  Donisthorpe’s  adaptation  of  it  are  based  upon 
a  decimal  notation.  Now  for  working  purposes  the  decimal 
notation  is  the  worst  possible,  as  ten  is  not  div‘s‘b,let£r*^®nd 
four.  The  cumbrous  English  measures  have  held  their  ground 
so  well  chiefly  because  of  their  convenience  of  subdivision  .  as 
Mr.  Donisthorpe  is  advocating  a  complete  system,  a  counsel  of 
perfection,  he  should  make  his  basis  a .duodecimal  system, 
we  are  to  change  our  measures,  let  us  change  our  notation  at  the 
same  time,  and  count  by  units,  dozens,  and  grosses,  instead  of 
by  units,  tens,  and  hundreds. 

J  "  A  Dictionary  of  Birds.”  By  Alfred  Newton.  Part  1 1 1  (Moa- 
Sheath-Bill).  London  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1894. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  Newton’s  curious  enterprise 
•contains  a  variety  of  interesting  information.  But  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  form  of  a  dictionary  is  most  unsuitable  for  a 
scientific  or  semi-scientific  treatise.  The  condensed  and 
-scattered  anatomical  information  is  of  no  use  to  the  “atomist, 
who  must  work  systematically,  and  it  can  serve  only  to  puff  up 
che  ornithologist  with  undigested  but  disorganized  facts.  Mo 
of  the  illustrations  have  seen  better  days,  and  are  of  no  particular 
use.  But  the  more  general  matter  relating  to  natural  history  of 

(birds  is  excellent. 

NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

«  Wolfe.”  (English  Men  of  Action.)  By  A.  G.  Bradley. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1895. 


Ouebec  with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  plain  colonel?  In  Wolfe 
we  have  the  most  striking  picture  of  the  pure  sc >  dier ^act.n  h  s 
nart  in  the  mighty  scheme  planned  above  all  neacts  Dy  me 
statesman  and  when  we  look  back  upon  the  glorious  year 
fvcto  we  see  even  a  mightier  power  at  work  behind  Pitt,  for  he 
victory  on  the  plains  of  Abraham  meant  the  beginning  of  the 
United  ‘■hates.  Mr.  Bradley  sees  also  the  pathetic  aspect 
Wolfe’s  ixer  ions,  which  makes  his  glory  shine  the  more 
briUiantlv— the  sickness  which  he  fought  against  all  through  the 
terrible  time  spent  before  Quebec,  the  suddenness  with  which  his 
Greatness  was  flashed  upon  the  world  at  his  victorious  death 
In  a  biography  of  such  a  man  it  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  much 
history  should  come  in  to  make  a  setting  for  the  hero.  1  he  one 
piece  of  work  which  Mr.  Bradley  develops  at  length  is  an 
account  of  the  American  colonies  when  the  struggle  began.  I 
somewhat  out  of  proportion— and  as  far  as  the  soldier  1 
cerned  in  the  history  of  humanity  it  hardly  seems  fair  to  devote 
less  attention  to  the^ effects  of  his  work  than  the  state  of  affams 
which  nreceded  it— this  chapter  is  still  interesting  and  1m- 
;orta„.P[n“.Seir,  aad  is  a  piece  of  history  jM, h< tordmary 
reader  would  perhaps  not  easily  come  by.  Many  of Ahe pomts 
about  Wolfe  will  be  new  to  most  people ,  for  instance,  tne 
critical  and  depreciative  spirit  with  which  he  looked  at  the 

store  he  set  by  dancing.  Dancing  was  an  important  branch  of 
warfare  •  in  Exeter  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  to  use  his  own  words, 
he  “danced  the  officers  into  the  good  graces  of  the  Jacobite 

ladies.” 


MR  BRADLEY  will  have  no  touch  of  gasconade  in  his 
Wolfe,  and  so  deprives  us  of  a  characteristic  which  most 
•Of  us  have  probably  used  to  fill  out  our  rather  thm  conception 
of  the  hero.  And  though  we  know  a  good  deal  about  Wolfe 
when  we  have  read  this  volume,  we  are  n0*  sur!.th^ a 
personality  speaks  to  us  from  its  pages.  Mr.  Bradley  is  ah  e 
to  the  romance  of  Wolfe’s  position.  He  was  so  young  to  be 
entrusted  with  command,  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  1  itt  s  young 
men  chosen  for  their  merits  and  not  for  their  family  or  riches. 
What  could  be  finer  than  the  arrangement  by  which  I  itt  dodged 
the  envy  of  birth  and  interest  and  sent  out  the  conqueior  of 


“  Passages  of  the  Bible,  chosen  for  their  Literary  Beauty  and 
Interest”  By  J.  G.  Frazer,  M.A.  London:  Adam  & 
Charles  Black.  1895. 

No  one  can  be  really  displeased  at  an  attempt  to  make  Bible- 

readinHor  whatever  reason,  a  more  frequent  occupation  and 

even  those  to  whom  this  book  may  come  at  first ms  a  shock  wfil 
not  on  consideration  deny  that  it  will  scrve  that  p  irpose^ 
it  is  true  as  Mr.  Frazer  says  in  his  preface,  that  there  ie  mar  y 
who  are  too  idle  to  choose  out  the  passages  which  w,ou,d  appeal 
tn  them  and  so  they  leave  the  whole  Bible  unread.  There  is 
another’reason,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Frazer  which  w.l  reco^ 
mend  this  book  to  the  lukewarm  ;  for  who  has  not  heara  t  e 
complaint  that  the  Bibles  in  a  portable  and  convenient  form  are 
necessarily  printed  in  such  small  type  ?  This -volume 1  is  light 
and  easy  to  hold,  and  the  weakest  eyes  will  not  be  strainea  oy 
Constable’s  big  black  print.  The  selection  of  passages, 
course  cannoi  entirely  please  every  one  ;  but  there  is  one  omis¬ 
sion  which  surely  must  have  come  about  through  some  slip  of 
the  nr  inters  the  first  twelve  verses  of  John  vm.  flie  notes  are 
good  reading,  and  there  are  not  too  many  of 
to  see  that  Mr.  Frazer  supplies  no  explanations  to  Ecclesiastes 
S  m  The  illustrative  quotations  from  the  poets  may  not 
always  be  strikingly,  inevitably  apt,  but  gratitude  is  owing  to  the 
man  who  will  quote7’1*  Im  Wunderschonen  Monat  Ma,  ’  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  and  has  the  sense  not  to  be  afraid  to  put  the 
?ix  lines  beginning  “  En  hatte  Recht,  der  edle  Heros  side  by 
side  with  the*  three  lines  from  the  “  Odyssey.”  One  last  objec¬ 
tion  which  is  not  meant  to  be  hypercritical  :  surely  this,  at  any 
rate  is  the  kind  of  book  which  should  not  have  the  rough  edges 
from  which  the  reading  public  suffers  sc .deeply  £d»y,^ 
it  is  annoying  not  to  be  able  to  look  comfortably  for  a  passage, 
letting  the  pages  slip  evenly  away  from  under  the  thum  . 

«  Labour  upon  the  Land.”  Edited  by  J.  H.  Hobson.  London : 

Swan  Sonnenschein.  1 895. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  Mr.  Hobson 
had  seen  his  way  to  gather  together  the  facts  and  conclusion 
confined  £  these  df, ached  rtports,  ttttd  mould  them  ,nto  one 
trpatise  with  some  logical  order.  The  facts  are  haidly  lull 
enough,  Ed  s^me  of  t?e  experiments  have  hardly  been ,  grven  a 
sufficient  trial  to  make  this  collection  a  worthy  book  re[erence^ 
and  justify  the  separation  of  the  various  papers.  However,  a 
rr0od  deal  of  hopeful  information  can  be  gleaned  from  these 
short  statements.  Co-operation  in  Land  Hold^g  15  tbe  subject 
of  the  first  chapter  of  five  papers.  Alderman  \\  jnfrey  gives  a 
account  of  the  work  he  has  done  as  chairman  of  the  Allotments 
and  Small  Holdings  Committee  of  the  Lincolnshire  County 
Council :  “  Speaking  in  round  numbers,  2000  men  have  allot¬ 
ments  to-day,  as  compared  with  200  in  1887.”  The  best  paper 
deals  with  Major  Poore’s  farm  of  1 1 2  acres.  Eight  acres  of  the 
land  were  paid  for  in  cash,  the  remainder  was  sold  by  Major 
Poore  under  a  system  of  deferred  payments,  and,  after  a  year 
and  a  half’s  experiment,  no  instalment  is  in  arrear.  Mr.  Harold 
Moore  writes  more  at  large  upon  the  methods  of  applying 
cooperation  to  land  tenure,  and  he  also  starts  the  second 
chapter  with  a  paper  on  co-operative  agricultural  credit  banks. 
The  Hon  Horace1  Plunkett  -gives  a  few  encouraging  facts  about 
the  effect  of  co-operation  in  the  dairying  districts  of  Ireland- 
Chapter  iv.,  in  four  papers,  gives  a  rather  meagre  account  of 
experiments  in  training  farms  and  colonies  for  the  unemployed. 
InPthe  fifth  chapter  Mr.  Hazlitt  Roberts  has  some  information 
about  workhouse  farms,  and  this  paper  will  probably  strike 
the  reader  as  the  most  generally  practical  in  the  book.  int 
passage  out  of  effective  cultivation  of  large  quantities  of  land 
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and  the  unemployed  in  the  towns  are  two  difficulties  which 
stand  facing  each  other,  and  Mr.  Hobson’s  collection  will 
perhaps  do  something  to  help  those  who  cannot  believe  either 
in  protection  or  bimetallism  as  a  satisfactory  solution. 

“Let  there  be  Light  !”  By  J.  Morrison  Davidson.  London  : 

William  Reeves.  1895. 

Here  are  gathered  together  some  short  essays  by  the  “  Oppor¬ 
tunist  -  Liberal  -  Republican  -  Communist  -  Anarchist  Christian.” 
The  effect  left  on  the  mind  after  reading  the  book  is  of  some¬ 
thing  scatterbrained  and  undignified.  Perhaps  the  fault  is 
partly  owing  to  Mr.  Davidson’s  inveterate  habit  of  quoting. 
Three  or  four  quotations  stand  at  the  head  of  every  chapter, 
and  quotations  abound  in  every  essay.  The  planking  down  of 
a  mass  of  statements  from  various  writers  as  so  much  authority 
for  something  you  are  yourself  trying  to  prove  is  disturbing  and 
of  very  little  use.  The  value  of  quotations  is  purely  emotional ; 
it  is  a  branch  in  the  high  art  of  oratory  with  which  Mr,  Davidson 
is  not  concerned  in  these  essays.  The  doctrine  which  Mr. 
Davidson  teaches  all  along  the  line  is  that  private  property  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  Private  property  spoilt  Christian  com¬ 
munism,  it  is  the  cause  of  all  marriage  difficulties,  it  is  the  reason 
of  wars.  The  best  paper  in  the  first  part— Religion— is  “The 
Religion  of  Collectivism  ”  ;  his  short  review  of  churches  and  sects 
is  a  brilliant  piece  of  fighting,  and  his  Christianity  is  catching. 
He  opens  Part  II. — Politics — with  an  appeal  to  the  Independent 
Labour  leaders  not  to  “  wipe  out  the  Liberal  Party”  before  “  it 
has  fairly  and  squarely  completed  the  goodly  edifice  of  Self- 
Government,  National  and  Local.”  In  other  papers  in  the  same 
section  he  tells  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum.  In  Part  III.  he 
deals  with  the  family— “at  best  an  extended  selfishness ’’—and 
with  free  love,  in  which  connection  he  looks  forward  with  high 
hopes  to  the  time  when  woman’s  liberty  shall  be  complete.  In 
the  first  essay  of  Part  IV.  he  deals  chiefly  with  the  British  land¬ 
lords  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  second  (“Triumphant 
Democracy  ?”)  inveighs  against  the  plutocratic  tyranny  of  the 
Great  Republic.  Part  V. — Miscellanea — treats  of  the  horrors  of 
war  *s  the  religion  of  Christ  then  a  failure  ?  By  no  means. 
We  have  no  right  to  pronounce  anything  a  failure  till  it  has  been 
tried” — of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Mr.  Justice  Day,  of  the 
christening  of  Edward  Albert,  and  of  the  first  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.  In  spite  of  his  modern  programme  there  is  something 
old-fashioned  in  Mr.  Davidson’s  book  :  it  may  be  the  all-round 
hard  fighting  and  general  love  of  hard  knocks. 

A  \  agabond  in  Spain.”  By  C.  Bogue  Luffmann.  London  : 

John  Murray.  1895. 

There  are  pleasant  things  in  Mr.  Luffmann’s  book— his  love 
of  Don  Quixote,  his  admiration  of  Goya,  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
Alcazar,  and  his  story  of  “  La  Nina’s  Campanula”  ;  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  rather  dull.  Indeed,  if  a  travell  r  has  no  brilliant 
gift  of  description  and  meets  with  no  adventures  on  the  road,  the 
task  of  making  an  account  of  his  travels  interesting  is  very 
difficult,  for  he  must  then  be  either  witty  or  moral— this  is  the 
egotistical  side  to  the  journal,  of  which  the  author  makes  frank 
mention  in  his  preface.  Weil,  no  writer  need  apologize  for  being 
egotistical  before  his  readers  have  found  out  what  his  ego  is 
like.  Mr.  Luffmann  went  his  journey  as  a  tramp  ;  but  the  fact 
that  a  man  did  not  pass  through  a  country  in  the  fashion  of  other 
foreigners  does  not  necessarily  make  his  tale  readable. 


and  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Alfred  Baldwin’s  “The  Story  of  a 
Marriage”  (Dent);  “Felix  Holt,”  vol.  i.,  standard  edition  of 
George  Eliot’s  works  (William  Blackwood) ;  “  Digest  of  British 
and  Foreign  Patent  Laws,”  by  Alfred  J.  Boult,  M.I.Mech.E., 
Chartered  Patent  Agent  (Bemrose  &  Sons) ;  volume  vii.  of 
English  Men  of  Letters,  containing  reprints  of  Professor 
Huxley’s  “  Hume,”  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler’s  “Locke,”  and  Mr. 
John  Morley’s  “  Burke”  (Macmillan)  ;  a  new  edition  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately’s  “  Historic  Doubts  Relative  to  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  ’’  (New  York,  Putnam) ;  a  second  edition  of  “  Jam- 
blichus  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and 
Assyrians,’’  translated  by  Thomas  Taylor  (Bertram  Dobell) ;  a 
new  edition  of  “  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,”  by  P.  S.  Worsley 
(William  Blackwood)  ;  a  new  and  cheaper  of  “  A  Golden 
Sorrow,’  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey  (Sampson  Law)  ;  a  third  edition 
of  “  A  Girl’s  Ride  in  Ireland,”  by  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  (Horace 
Cox) ;  a  second  enlarged  edition  of  “  The  Soul  of  the  Sermon,” 
“  Ministers  Monday,”  and  “  The  Personality  of  the  Preacher,” 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dawson  (Simpkin,  Marshall) ;  “The  Road 
Coach  Guide”  (published  from  the  Road  offices);  six  parts 
of  “The  Wild  Flowers  Drawing  and  Painting  Book,”  by  F. 
Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  (Cassell);  “State  Education,” 
a  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  Bruntsfield  School,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  April,  1895,  by  Henry  Craik,  C.B.,  LL.D.  (Macmillan)  ; 
No.  20  of  Historical  Papers,  “Savonarola  and  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  by  the  Very  Rev  J.  Proctor,  O.P.,a  reply  to  Dean  Farrar 
(Catholic  Truth  Society)  ;  Report  for  1894  of  the  Association 
for  the  Oral  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ;  Report  of 
Baillie’s  Institution  Free  Library,  1894-95  (Glasgow  :  William 
Hodge  &  Co.) ;  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  of  the  borough  of  Richmond,  1894-95  i  “  Ireland  and 
the  Union,”  a  lecture  delivered  before  the  city  of  Waterford 
Unionist  Club, January  i895,byA.N.Bonaparte-Wyse;  “Moira’s 
Love  Story,”  by  Catherine  Hainault,  No.  2  of  The  Looking 
Glass  Magazine  of  Fiction,  illustrated  (Henry  J.  Drane)  ;  “The 
Man  Who  Didn’t”  or  “  The  Triumph  of  a  Snipe-pie,”  by  Mrs. 
Lovett  Cameron  (F.  V.  White  &  Co.) ;  reprints  from  the 
British  Medical  Journal ,  “  The  Sick  Poor  in  Workhouses,”  first: 
and  second  series,  by  Ernest  Plart,  D.C.L.  (Smith,  Elder). 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  Communications. 
He  must  also  entirely  decline  to  enter  into  correspondence  with 
writers  of  MSS.  sent  in  and  not  acknowledged. 

Advertisements  intended  for  the  Saturday  Review  should  bo- 
addressed  to  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  &  Co.,  14  Cockspur  Street 
to  the  Publishing  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand  ; 
or  to  the  City  Office,  18  Finch  Lane,  London,  E.C.  A 
printed  Scale  of  Charges  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  forwarded ‘ 
every  Friday  Evening  by  post ,  prepaid,  to  any  newsagent  in  Town 
or  Country,  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


The  Publisher  of  the  Saturday  Review  has  been  informed  that  on- 
several  occasions  recently  it  has  been  imf-ossiblc  to  obtain  the  paper 
at  Neiuagents  and  Bookstalls  on  Saturday  morning.  He  will  be 
obliged  if  any  one  who  has  been  unable  to  obtain  it,  will  supply 
him  with  such  details  as  will  enable  him  to  make  proper  arrange* 
ments  in  future. 


“  The  Greek  Epic.”  By  George  C.  W.  Warr,  M.A.  London  : 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1895. 

This  is  a  volume  in  a  series  called  “  The  Dawn  of  European 
Literature,  ’  which  the  S.P.C.K.  is  bringing  out  at  the  rate  of  a 
volume  a  month.  “  The  Greek  Epic”  is  not  an  exciting  book  ; 
but  then,  as  the  author  sa\s  in  his  preface,  it  is  not  meant  to  be 
a  popular  sketch  of  the  subject.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  a  lengthy  summary  of  the  “Iliad,”  “Odyssey,”  and  Hesiod’s 

Works  and  Days,”  with  notes  appended — pretty  stiff  some  of 
them.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  what  class  of  readers  this 
arrangement  is  aiming  at,  the  notes  contain  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion,  and  would  be  welcomed  by  any  one  studying  the  original 
Greek  ;  but  who  will  have  the  courage  to  read  the  summary? 
However,  the  author  knows  quite  well  what  he  is  about,  for  he 
speaks  of  the  summary  in  his  preface,  hoping  the  loss  of  literary 
form  will  be  made  up  for  by  a  closer  view  of  the  original.  We 
should  have  imagined  very  few  students  who  were  reading  even 
the  original  text  would  want  such  an  amount  of  information  as 
lies  in  the  notes— we  should  be  inclined  to  think  they  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  have  it  any  way— then  how  is  the  possible 
reader  of  the  summary  supposed  to  want  it  ? 

“The  Furled  Banner.”  By  Heather  Grey.  London  -  Elliot 
Stock.  1895. 

Story-telling,  like  schoolmastering,  is  regarded  by  quite  a 
number  of  persons  as  a  pis  allcr.  Your  painter  will  say,  “  I  can’t 
paint  well  enough  to  create  a  good  picture,  but  anyway  I  can 
tell  a  story,  express  some  sentiment  or  other,”  and  your  moralist 
says,  My  morality  is  not  quite  good  enough  to  stand  alone,  but 
it  will  do  for  a  story.”  The  merit  of  the  picture  stories  can  be 
judged  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  and  as  for  the  moral  stories 
—few  of  them  are  so  bad  as  “  The  Furled  Banner.” 

We  have  also  received  a  second  edition  of  “  Outlines  of 
Modern  Tactics,”  by  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  Gunter,  rewritten  and 
revised  to  date,  with  many  additions  (William  Clowes) ;  a  new 


PARIS. 

The  Saturday  Review  may  be  had  in  Paris  every  Saturday  from- 
Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque  ( near  the 
Bourse),  where  also  Subscriptions  are  received.  Copies  are  likewise 
obtainable  at  Messrs.  Galignani's,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli;  at  Le 
Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  Le  Kiosque 
Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 


“SANITAS  is  a  valuable  Disinfectant,  having  certain  advantages  over  alt 
others.” — Medical  Press . 

“SANITAS  now  enjoys  general  favour  as  a  Disinfectant." — Lancet . 

“  SANITAS  has  met  with  wide  recognition  and  approval.’ 

British  Medical  Journal. 

ILLUSTRATED  PAMPHLET  SENT  EREE. 

The  SANITAS  CO.,  Limited, 

BETHNAL  GREEN,  LONDON.  E. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TAS” 

The  Best  really  H0N-P0IS0K0US 

DISINFECTANT. 

“SANITAS” 

Fluid,  Oil,  Powder,  Soaps,  and  Appliances. 
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SPECIAL  INSURANCE 


HEWETSONS 

TOTTENHAM^  COURT  ROAD,  j  pR0FESS|0NALi  &  MERCANTILE  CLASSES, 


FOR  THE 


THE  LARGEST  STOCK  OF  ENCLISH  CARVED 

OAK  FURNITURE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

mrWFT^ONS  New  Illustrated  Catalogue 

HEWE  is  the  belaid  Lt  complete 

L11'  FURNISHING  HOUSES  for  £150^£300-£5O<>- 
Jiooo,  Ac.,  each  article  in  detail,  illustrated  and  priced. 

DF  CORATING.  —  Hewetsons  give  ESTI- 

MATES  free  of  charge  for  PAINTING  and  all  kinds  of 
Interior  Decorations,  Structural  Alterations,  Sanitary  Wor  , 
Electric  Lighting,  &c. 

HEWETs°?lte 

SAXONY,  and  BRUSSELS  for  the  Season. 

BRUSSELS  CARPET,  2s.  9d.  per  yard. 

WILTON  CARPET.  4s.  6d.  per  yard. 

AXMINSTER  CARPET,  5s.  9d.  per  yard. 

HUNTING  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES  com 

pletely  Furnished  at  three  days’  notice  for  £150,  £300,  &c„ 
and  delivered,  carriage  paid,  to  any  railway  station  in  Great 

Britain. 

HFWETSONS  claim  the  attention  of  Families 

ohi  W  L  AOUIXO  or  replac.ng  old  carpets  in  their  town  or  county 

houses  to  their  large  stock  of  English  and  Foreign  CarPets> 
all  of  which  are  good  value,  none  being  purchased  from 
manufacturers  of  inferior  qualities. 

All  Goods  exceeding  £2  in  value  CARRIAGE  PAID  to  any 
Railway  Station  in  Great  Britain. 

Estimates  Free  for  Electric  Light  Installations  and  Fittings. 


COVERING  THE  RISK  OF 


ACCIDENTS  and 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES, 

AND  UNDER  CERTAIN  CIRCUMSTANCES 

GRANTING  AN  ANNUITY. 


SUMS  ASSURED  from  £500  to  £4000. 

WITH  DISABLEMENT  ALLOWANCES  UP  TO  £12  A  WEEK 
Premiums  from  £2. 


A  WORLD-WIDE  POLICY. 


OCEAN  ACCIDENT  AM  GDARAHTEE  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

40  to  44  MOOEGATE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1871. 


H  EWETSONS  ^^kNHAM  COURT  RD.,  j  ASSETS  (including  Uncalled  Capital,  31  Dec.,  1894),  £403,397. 

vinolia  shaving  soap  HARRQD’S  STORES,  LTD. 


Causes  No  Blotches  under  the  Chin. 

STICKS  61, 1/-,  1/6,  V-  2/6 ;  ™  CAKES  V'i  2/'» 

HO  END  OF  WORRY  SAYED  BY  USING 

STONE’S  TIME  SAVING 

For  keeping  in  order  all  orbLIALI  I  I  fcO 
LETTERS,  PAPERS,  PAMPHLETS,  MUSIC,  &e. 

sold  by  Stationers  everywhere.  Send  postcard  for  lUustrated  Catalogue  to  the  Manufacturers. 

HENRY  STONE  &  SON,  BANBURY. 

Special  Boxes,  Files,  and  Cabin,  ts  made  to  order  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 

ESTABLISHED  1780. 

ABSOLUTELY 
WITHOUT  RIVAL. 


Three  minutes'  from  Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park. 


erard 

ROYAL 

PIANOS. 


IN  USE  IN 

ALL  THE  ROYAL  PALACES. 


NEW  MOD  EE,  1805. 

COTTAGE  OBLIQUE,  Height  4ft-.  Width  4ft-  81n. 
72  Guineas,  Net  Cash,  £54. 

In  Polished  Rosewood,  New  Parquet  Rosewood,  or  Blackwood. 


18  St.lomloii.  w. 


THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  STORES  IN 
LONDON  FOR  EVERYTHING. 

NO  ENTRANCE  FEES.  NO  SUBSCRIPTIONS.  NO  TICKETS. 

General  Catalogue,  Weekly  Price  List  and  Fashion  Boohs 
post  free  on  application. 

Goods  delivered  free  in  London  and  Suburbs  by  our  own  carts. 

COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  ESTABLISHMENTS  INVITED. 


GRAVES’  GALLERIES. 

EXHIBITION  OF 
NEW  MILITARY  PAINTINGS. 

And  Collection  of  Wellington  and  Napoleonic  Trophies  and  Relics. 
“i8rs”  (NAPOLEON  S  OLD  GUARD  AT  WATERLOO). 

5  V  By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

‘‘SAVING  THE  COLOURS  AT  INKERMAN. 

By  Robert  Gibb,  R.S.A.  „ 

“STORMING  OF  THE  CASHMERE  GATE  OF  DELHI. 
By  Vereker  M.  Hamilton. 

“BADAJOZ,  1812.” 

By  R.  Caton  Woodville. 

GRAVES’  GALLERIES,  6  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

Admission  is.  ten  to  six.  


THE 

X  TO' 


OLD  FIGHTING  TEMERA1RE  BEING 


■  ■  Tnwrn  to  HER  I  \ST  RESTING  PLACE.— Turner's  most  famous 

Publishers,  Gladwell  &  Co.,  Gladwell’s  Corner,  70-71  Cheapstde,  E.C, 


HENI.  EY. 

Parties  catered  for  on  Houseboats  and  orders  taken  for  Delivery  of  Fresh 
Provisions  Daily. 

Our  own  waggons  and  barges  will  be  stationed  near  the  Course,  from 
which  small  boats  will  be  sent  off  for  the  delivery  of  Supplies. 

LUNCHEON  AND  PICNIC  HAMPERS. 

Hampers  made  up  to  Customer’s  own  requirements  for  any  number  of 
persons,  and  Linen,  Glass,  &c„  supplied  at  Inclusive  Prices.  Waiter* 
provided  if  desired.  _ 

FIELD  AND  MARINE  GLASSES. 

87  to  105  BROMPTON  ROAD,  LONDON,  S.W. 

T  AWRIE  &  CO.  HAVE  ON  VIEW 

L,  A  Small  Collection  of  Pictures  by  p  . 

rOROT  DAUBIGNY.  MILLET,  DUPRfi,  U.  F.  WATTS,  R.A., 
MONTICELLI,  Sir  E.  BURNE-JONES,  &c.  &c. 

15  Old  Bond  Street.  10  to  6  daily.  g 
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ROYAL  BLIND  PENSION  SOCIETY 

(With  which  is  United  the  Blind  Female  Annuity  Society). 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 
President— THE  DUKE  OF  GRAFTON,  K.G. 

Honorary  Secretaries}  PERCY  'r.'  poCOCK^0 


'I 'HIS  Society  grants  Pensions  to  the  Blind  Poor  at  their  own  homes  in 
sums  ranging  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  month.  There  are  at  present 
upwards  of  700  Pensioners  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
among  whom  about  P5,000  is  annually  distributed  in  pensions,  paid 
monthly,  through  the  agency  of  500  Honorary  Almoners.  Elections  take 
place  in  May  and  November  in  each  year.  In  addition  to  those  elected  by 
the  votes  of  Subscribers,  two  are  added  at  every  election  by  rotation. 
Others  are  nominated  from  time  to  time  to  receive  the  “  Thomas  Pocock" 
and  “  James  Templeton  Wood  "  Memorial  Pensions.  An  approved  Candi¬ 
date  of  75  years  of  age  or  upwards  can  receive  an  immediate  Pension  upon 
nyment  of  a  donation  of  Thirty  Guineas.  To  be  eligible,  applicants 
nust  be  totally  blind,  above  21  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and 
in  receipt  of  an  income  not  exceeding  ^20,  if  single,  and  ^30  if  married. 
No  distinction  is  made  in  regard  to  sex  or  creed,  nor  is  the  receipt  of  parish 
relief  a  disqualification.  Applications  must  be  made  on  the  printed  form 
provided  by  the  Society.  Subscribers  of  10s.  6 d.  annually,  or  Donors  of 
Five  Guineas,  are  entitled  to  One  Vote  at  every  election,  and  the  multiples 
thereof  in  proportion.  The  payment  of  a  Legacy  to  the  Society  confers 
upon  each  Executor  the  privilege  of  one  Life  Vote  for  every  ^25  bequeathed. 
The  yearly  Report,  containing  the  rules,  accounts,  and  all  information,  will 
be  forwarded  on  application.  Contributions  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Treasurer,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England,  or  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan  &  Co. 

JOHN  C.  BUMSTED,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

W.  ELLIOTT  TERRY,  Secretary. 

235  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London. 


THE 

ROYAL  WESTMINSTER  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL, 

19  King  William  Street ,  West  Strand,  W.C. 

Founded  in  1816,  by  the  late  G.  J.  GUTHRIE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  for  the  Relief  of 
Indigent  Persons  afflicted  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

ENTIRELY  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

President—  H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  K.G. 

Chairman— SIR  CHARLES  TURNER,  K.C.I.E. 


Treasurers 


(G.  B. 
JH.  LI 


HUDSON,  Esq.,  M.P. 
LINDSAY  ANTROBUS,  Esq. 


This  Hospital  receives  the  Indigent  Poor  on  their  own  application,  with¬ 
out  Letters  of  Recommendation,  and  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  system  of 
true  Charity.  Nearly  10,000  poor  persons  are  relieved  annually.  It  has 
afforded  aid  to  upwards  of  400,000  sufferers  since  its  establishment. 

There  are  30  Beds  available  for  In-Patients  constantly  occupied. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  London  is  trending  westward  makes  it  every  day 
more  urgent  that  a  large,  perfectly  constructed,  and  easily  accessible  Eye 
Hospital  should  be  built  to  meet  the  imperative  and  constantly  growing 
needs  of  the  poor  who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  accommodation  in  the  present  building  for  both  Out-  and  In-Patients 
Is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  relief.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  the  Hospital  on  a  New  Site,  to  provide  which, 
and  erect  thereon  an  edifice  replete  with  all  the  modem  improvements 
rendered  urgent  by  the  rapid  advance  in  Ophthalmic  Science  and  Surgery, 
a  sum  of  at  least  ^50,000  will  be  required. 

The  Committee  urgently  appeal  for  New  Annual  Subscriptions  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes,  and  they  earnestly  plead  with  the  Benevolent  to  enable 
them  to  build  the  much-needed  New  Hospital. 

Subscriptions  and  Donations  should  be  sent  to  the  Bankers,  Messrs. 
Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand  ;  Messrs.  Drummond,  Charing  Cross  ;  or  to 
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T.  BEATTIE-CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 
LEGACIES  ARE  ALSO  ESPECIALLY  SOLICITED. 


THE  ROYAL  ASSOCIATION  IN  AID  OF 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

f St.  Saviour’s  Church,  Lecture  and  Reading-Room), 

419  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President— THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

Treasurer— S.  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq.  (pro  lem.). 

Hon  Secretaries  I  The  Rev-  Canon  MANSFIELD  OWEN,  M.  A. 
non.  beeretanes  |s  BRIGHT  LUCAS,  Esq. 

Secretary— Mr.  THOMAS  COLE. 

Bank— THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER,  Stratford  Place,  W. 


THE  OBJ  ECTS  OF  THIS  ASSOCIATION  are  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  cf  the  Deaf  and  Dumb — about  2000  of  whom 
reside  in  London— by  the  following  means  : 

1. — To  provide  extended  Religious  and  Secular  Instructions  among  tlic- 
Deaf  and  Dumb  throughout  the  Metropolis  after  they  have  quitted 
school. 

The  DEAF  and  DUMB  are  beyond  the  reach  of  all  ordinary 
ministerial  agency  for  public  religious  instruction.  The  only 
means  adapted  to  their  condition  is  a  special  provision  in  the  sign 
and  manual  language.  This  Association  provides  at  present 
fifteen  services  per  week  in  nine  parts  of  London,  besides  several 
other  occasional  ones. 

2. — To  visit  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  their  own  homes. 

3. — To  assist  Deaf  and  Dumb  persons  in  obtaining  employment. 

4. — To  relieve,  either  by  gifts  or  loans  of  money,  deserving  necessitous- 
Deaf  and  Dumb  persons. 

5.— To  encourage  the  early  training  of  Deaf  and  Dumb  children  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  Educational  Institutions. 

The  Committe  ask  whether  the  reader  will  not,  in  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  great  blessing  of  hearing ,  give  an  Annual  Subscription  to 
this  Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  and  DONATIONS  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Stratford  Place,  W.  ;  or  by  the- 
Secretary,  Mr.  THOMAS  COLE,  at  419  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

President : 

H.R.H.  the  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT,  K.G. 
Treasurer : 

J.  G.  WAIN WRIGIIT,  Esq.,  J.P. 

SPECIAL  APPEAL  FUND. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  opening  for  the  reception  of  poor 
patients  the  Wards  at  present  closed. 

Contributions  (large  and  small)  are  earnestly  solicited 
Donors  of  50  guineas  are  qualified  for  election  as  Governors. 

Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer, 
crossed  “  Union  Bank  of  London,  Charing-cross,”  and 
addressed  the  Counting  House,  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
London,  E.C. 

URGENT  DISTRESS ;  WRECKS  AND  LOSS  OF  LIFE. 

“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea." 

THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS’  SOCIETY, 

with  nearly  IOOO  Agencies,  annually  relieves 
10,000  persons. 

The  rescued  sailor,  fisherman,  &c.,  is  instantly  cared  for 
on  the  spot  and  sent  home ;  the  widow,  orphan,  &c.,  of  the 
drowned  immediately  sought  out  and  succoured ;  the 
distressed  seafarer  of  every  grade  at  once  charitably 
assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  APPEALED  FOR. 

Patron — The  Queen  ;  Chairman  of  Committee,  Vice- 
Admiral  E.  S.  Adeane,  C.M.G. ;  Secretary,  W.  R.  Buck, 
Esq.,  Sailors’  Home  Chambers,  Dock  Street,  E. 

Telegrams— “  Shipwrecked,  London." 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


TVRURY  LANE  THEATRE  ROYAL.-Sir  Augustus 

in Eng^and^oFfhe^UCAL^COURTr "^COMPANY1  of  SAX^-COBURG^and 
GOTHA.  (See  Daily  Papers.) 


7T  OYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

JLV  SIR  AUGUSTUS  HARRIS.  GRAND  OPERA  SEASON.— For  Full  I 
uculars  see  Dally  Papers.  Box  Office  now  open. 


Par- 


Cr  T  TAMES’S. — Mr.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER,  Sole 

SnQUERAY  “aAR™URWFnNERa  HMrS  Geor“EA^amUr!Vessrs: 

fffi  TB^F°c?sCeTHEA'I5RESeatS  m  a  "  y 

telegram,  or  telephone  (3903),  S  L  JAMES  S  THE  A I  RE. 


"D RITISH  MUSEUM,  BLOOMSBURY.— EVENING 

-D  OPENING  —From  Monday,  1st  July,  to  Saturday,  roth  August,  inclusive, 
'-lie  GaUe™U.y  open  from  8  tj’ro  p  L  will  he  do -d  don^tho.e  hours,  and 

W  British  Museum,  ®  s^n^s.'  '  '  Principal  Librarian  and  Secretary. 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

The  IMPERIAL  insurance  company  limited  FI RE. 

L  TT  »  .  OI  D  BROAD  ST.,  E.C.  :  and  22  PALL  MALL,  S.w. 

Est.  1803  — I  OLD  oa  Total  Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

Snhscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  raid -up,  x,3°o,<xx, 

buosenueu  Lap  £.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . .  £8,690,934. 

Fire _ Life  —Endowments — A  nn  u  ities. 

EXPENSES  MODERATE. 

LIFE  JtOXVSES  LA  HOE  either  in  Cash  or  Additions 
to  Sinn  Assured. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS 

Head  Offices-.  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL;  7  COBMHILV,  LONDON^ 


educational. 


■p  ADLEY  COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS,  1S95.— T wo  of  YSo; 

ix.  one  of  £50.  one  of  £4".  Examination  begins  July  17.  For  further  information  apply  t< 
WARDEN,  Radley  College,  Abingdon. 


one  of 
1  he  Rev.  the 


apply  to 


-An-  EXAMINATION 

five  non-resident.  Queen’s  Scholar- 
xhiDS  and” two  valuable  Exhibitions,  will  take  place  in  July  next.  Detailed  infor- 
-.nation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head  Master.  Dean  s  Yard,  Westminster. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL 

V  V  t0  fill  up  not  less  than  eight  resident, 


CVUNDLE  SCHOOL.  Entrance  Scholarship  Examina- 

V_y  tion  Tuly  16.  Six  or  more  So  mlarships  £40  to  £3°  0  year.  Classical, 
Modern  Science7  and  Eng  neering  Sides.  Fees  £65  to  £75  a  year.  Successes 
80V4  Five  open  Scholarships  and  one  Exhibition  ;  1894-5:  Four  open  Classical 
■SehnlmshiDS  one  Science  Exhibition  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge),  and  one  Science 
•Scholarship. ’  Also  Woolwich  Entrance  (nth  place).  Apply  to  the  Headmaster. 


“THE  TIMES  ”  Dec.  29,  1894,  says  in  a  leading  article  on 

“  Our  Daughters” 

■■  FIVE  Der  cent  was  regarded  as  the  current  rate  of  interest  on  good 
“  security*  when  paterfamilias  set  up  housekeeping  ;  now  he  must  think 
“  himself  lucky  when  he  can  get  Three.” 

The  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMM  ot  He®  York 

Guarantees  Five  per  cent. 

UNDER  ITS 

Debenture  Policy, 

WHICH  ALSO  PROVIDES  FOR 

Death  Duties,  Children’s  Education,  Marriage  Settle¬ 
ments  or  Business  Capital  under  one  Contract , 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS  £32,CCO,OCO. 

Apply  for  particulars  to  any  of  the  Branch  Offices,  or  to 
D  C.  IIALDEMAN,  General  Manager  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
17  &  18  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 


CHERBORNE  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 

O  SHIPS  An  Examination  will  be  held  on  Julv  9th  and  following  days.  For 

particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head  Master,  School  House,  Sherborne. _ 


,  BERKS.— FOUR  FOUN- 

—  DATION ^SCHOLARSHIPS,  value  90  Guineas  and  80  Guineas  annum  ; 
ONE  WARDEN’S  EXHIBITION,  value  50  Guineas,  and  FOUR  MINOR  EX 
HI  11  IT  I  ON'S  (at  least),  value  30_  Guineas,  will  be  competed  for  at  _the.  College  on 


■DRADFIELD  COLLEGE, 

-D  nATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  vain 


tended 

‘-ILIfrlvwr.  /vnltr  Spreirate  naDCTS  lOI  Uiu.lt:  UVCl  anu  uuuvi  *j. 

m- 

Candidates 
of 

Exa'minatTon  V  Latin.  French,  Mathematics.  German  or  Science  may  be  offered  as 
an  extra  subject.  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Warden. 


the  Exhibitions  only.  Separate  papers  for  those  over  and  under  T3. 
hFOUR  MINOR  EXHIBITIONS,  value  30  Gumeas  per  annum,  for  boys  • 
eended  for  the  Army  Classes  will  aLo  be  competed  for  at  the  same  time.  CanUidat 
ft?  these  ExhibS  must  be  between  13.  and  ,5  on  August,  rst,  1895.  .Subjects 


A  LADY  who  has  had  experience  in  teaching,  would  like 

to  find  a  post  to  teach  young  ladies  French  German,  and  Music.  She 
-neaks  French  absolutely  purelv,  knows  German  we  1,  and  is  a  pupil  of  first-rate 
=.peaRS  r rent.  r  1  deeply  versed  in  the  Literature  of  England,  France, 

mnd  Germany  ‘  .and  would  Uke  pu^fs  with  a  taste  .or  readings.  Would  undertake  to 
•  Stake  them?m’prove  if  they  are  not  av.  rse  to  languages,  &c  Salarv  £150  a  year. 
•“A  J  "  care  of  Anderson’s  Advertising  Agency,  14  Cockspur  S.reet,  S.  W. 


SHIPPING. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT. 

APPLY  FOR  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

national  Provident  Institution. 

Established  1835. 

This  Institution  has  always  divided  the  large  Profits  arising  from  En¬ 
dowment  Assurances  exclusively  amongst  the  Policyholders  in  this  class. 

.  CM  T  TU  ITT? 

4S  Graeechurch  Street,  London. 


A.  SMITHER, 

Actuary  and  Secpetarv. 


books 


New  and  Cheap  Edition.  Cloth,  as.  6d.  Ready  on  the  25th  instant. 

Hv  AVERY  MACALPINE,  Author  of  ‘‘Teresa  Itasca,”  “Broken 
3  Wings,”  “  Joel  Marsh,”  &c. 


A 

Man’s 
Conscience. 


AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA. 

ORIENT  LINE  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY 

L*  for  the  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES,  SUEZ,  and  COLOMBO. 

,  (F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

Managers:  \  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  f  enchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm,  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P  and  O.  MAIL  STEAMERS  FROM  LONDON  TO 

*  BOMBAY,  GIBRALTAR,  MALTA,  BRINDISI,  1  every  week. 
EGYPT,  ADEN,  and  MADRAS  vid  BOMBAY . J  y 

CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO,  CHINA,  STRAITS,  JAPAN,)  every  fortnight. 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  TASMANIA . . . f 

CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS.  ' 

For  particulars  apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Lcadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  or 
25  Cockspur  Street,  London,  S.W. 


«  The  studies  of  character  are  cleverly  consistent  through¬ 
out  and  Mr.  Macalpine.  with  his  genial  analysis  of  the 
feelings,  ca-  be  pa  li  tic  as  well  ns  humorous.  .  .  .  llie 

story  is  powerfully  woiked  out.  'Junes.  _ 

“  A11  extremely  interesting  and  well- 
written  story.” — Scotsman. 

“  A  decidedly  pleasant  novel.” 

Graphic. 

“The  hook  creates  an  agreeable  impression  from  the 
Crown  8vo,  Clotn.  outset  by  the  grace  and  finish  of  the  literary  workmanship. 
r  a  t  t  ...  Its  charm  consists  in  the  treatment  and  m  the  happy 

AT  ALL  blending  of  romanticism  and  realism  in  the  conception  and 

LIBRARIES.  delineation  of  the  person  iges  — Scottish  Leader. 

“Tender  touching  beauliul.  and  true  are  the  adjectives  one  feels  prompted  to 
nnnw to Mr  Avery' Macalpine’*  new  novel.  ‘A  Man's  Conscience.  Every  person 
WkVmds  out  clear,  lifelike.  robust.  Worthy  of  the  art  which  numbers 
among  its  exponents  lluec  mcli  men  as  Meredith,  Hardy,  and  Walter  Besant. 

“  T.  P.”  in  the  Sunday  Sun. 

“  A  very  graceful  story.”  Meriting  Lost.  m  , 

11  Xhe  story  is  well  con-truced  anu  full  ol  lite.  —n  oua. 

“  Extremely  well  writien.”—  Daily  Chronicle. 

“Will  be  read  with  enjoyment.” — Sunday  limes. 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  LIMITED, 

St.  Dt  nstan's  House.  F ut t i-r  Lank.  K .C. _ _ 

AGENCY  FUR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

GP  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  PUBLISHERS  &  BOOK- 

•  SELLERS1  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Strc  t,  New  York,  and  24  BEDFORD 
ctpFFT  STRAND  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
READING  PUBLU*  ’to  the  excell  m  facilities  pre-.ntrd  by  their  Branch  House  in 
I  ondon  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable  terms,  ord  rs  for  their  own  b  J  AM  ARE 
PUBLICATIONS,  and  for  ALL  AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 
C ATALOGU E  sent  on  application. 

H.  '  SOTHER AN~ &  CO. 

rOOKSri-r  ERS.  /:i(Ofv  ft  /  Y />,  ./.•  s,  ,1./  t  PTTHLISBXB8. 

r I  ACENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  IMXIKBVV  .v  r-  T.IC  INSTITUTIONS  IN 
GENERAL  ACLNUj  •  v  ,  vlutOAD 

A  'lonthlv  Cat-S.1 ..  r  Siw  »  '  '  *'  :  r  .  *.n RANGED 

libraries  purchased  dk  X  u-  '  UND-’m 

Jee^rapftu.  Address.  BObKMr>,  i  . 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  l-ONDON.  _ 


The  Saturday  Review. 


29  June,  1895. 


SEELEY  &  CO.’S  BOOKS 


Messrs.  Seeley  beg  to  announce  a  new  booh 
by  the  Author  of  “Life  at  the  Zoo.” 

WILD  ENGLAND  OF  TO-DAY: 

And  the  Wild  Life  in  it. 

By  C.  J.  CORNISH. 

With  Sixteen  Illustrations,  demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

Uniform  with  this  volume. 

LIFE  AT  THE  ZOO.  With  Illustrations  by 

Gambier  Bolton.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

THE  PORTFOLIO.  Monthly,  2s.  6d.  nett. 

July  No.  THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  By  C.  J.  Cornish, 

Author  of  the  “  New  Forest." 

June  No.  ANTOINE  WATTEAU.  By  Claude 

Phillips. 

“  Among  the  best  and  most  complete  of  the  1  Portfolio  ’  monographs.” 

_  Times. 

THE  WHITE  KING’S  DAUGHTER.  A  Story 

of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  By  Mrs.  Marshall.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s  6d. 

"  A  charming  story,  none  the  less  interesting  because  it  is  based  upon 
real  events." — Scotsman. 

Just  Ready.  New  and  cheaper  Editions  of  Mr.  J.  LI.  W.  Page's  books 
on  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  which  make  Capital  Handbooks 
for  those  visiting  these  districts. 

DARTMOOR.  By  J.  Ll.  W.  Page.  With 

Eight  Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  957.  JULY  1895.  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

GLIMPSES  OF  SOME  VANISHED  CELEBRITIES.  Ry  F.  M.  F. 

Skene. 

THE  KNIGHT  AND  THE  LADY.  By  the  Author  of  "Mona  Maclean." 
“THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BELIEF.” 

ILLUSION.  By  Alice  Mackay. 

A  FOREIGNER.  Chaps.  XXXVI.-XL. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  ARMY  COMPETITIVE  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS.  By  Colonel  Henry  Knollys,  R.A. 

OUR  LAST  WAR  WITH  THE  M.AHSUDS.  By  S.  S.  Thor  burn. 
MOUNTAINEERING  MEMORIES.  Bv  H.  Preston-Thomas. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  WATERS  AND  SEA  FISHERIES. 

MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON'S  SERIOUS  VERSE.  By  LAURIE 
Magnus. 

A  BOER  PASTORAL.  By  H.  A.  Bryden. 

THE  GLADSTONIAN  REVOLT  IN  SCOTLAND. 

AT  LAST ! 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  HUMANITARIAN. 

Edited  by  VICTORIA  WOODHULL  MARTIN. 

Now  Ready.)  JULY.  (One  Shilling. 

THE  PLACE  OF  REALISM  IN  FICTION.  By  Dr.  William  BARRvfAuthor 
of  “A  New  Antigone”),  Alphonse  Daudet,  Ella  Hepworth  Dixon,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  George  Gissing,  W.  H.  Mallock,  Richard  Pryce, 
Adeline  Sergeant,  Frederick  Wedmore,  and  W.  H.  Wilkins. 
ALPHONSE  DAUDET  ON  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  (An  Interview,  with 
portrait.)  By  R.  H.  Sherard. 

STATE  SOCIALISM  IN  THE  COURT  OF  REASON.  By  the  Hon.  Auberon 

H  ERBERT 

HOW  TO  DEAL  WITH  THE  PURITY  QUESTION.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
J.  Ward. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  MODERN  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH.  By  J. 
Godfrey  Raupekt. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN.  By  the  Hon.  Dudley  Fortescue. 

LA  PLANCHETTE  DU  DIABLE  (Short  Story)  By  Frank  Thatcher. 
NOTES  AND  COMMENTS,  REVIEWS,  CORRESPONDENCE.  AND 
OPEN  COLUMN. 

HUTCHINSON  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 


THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


EXMOOR.  By  J.  Ll.  W.  Page.  With  Eight 

Illustrations.  Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


London:  SEELEY  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Essex  Street,  Strand. 


SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO/S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  KOVEL  SERIES. 

READY  THIS  DAY.  Square  i6mo,  2s. 

THE  STORY  OF  BESSIE  COSTRELL, 

By  Mrs.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

From  the  Daily  Telegraph  : 

“An  admirable  example  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  literary  power;  a  brief, 
decided,  and  masterful  sketch  in  which  all  the  light  and  shade  is  subordinate  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  rarrative,  and  the  figure  of  Bessie  Lostrell  herself  stands  out 
with  indubitable  attractiveness  and  interest.” 

This  Volume  is  the  fir?t  of  a  series  of  works,  each  in  One  Volume,  by  the  best  Writers 
of  the  day,  English  and  American,  which  will  form  the  NEW  NOVEL  SERIES. 
The  Volumes  will  be  suitable  for  the  pocket  and  the  shelf ;  they  will  be  convenient 
to  handle,  being  of  the  square  i6mo  size,  while  lroin  their  appearance,  as  well  as 
from  their  literary  merit,  they  will  deserve  a  place  in  the  library.  The  Volumes  will 
be  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  uniform,  except  in  thickness  and  in  price.  The  prices 
will  be  2s.,  3s.,  and  4s. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  series.  TO  BE  COMPLETED  ON  JULY  16,  will  be 

LYRE  AND  LANCET.  By  F.  Anstey.  With 

24  Fuli-page  Illustrations,  price  3s. 

V  OTHER  VOLUMES  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  DUE  COURSE. 


THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  STEPHEN. 

Just  published.  With  2  Portraits.  Demy  8vo,  t6s. 

THE  LIFE  Of  SIR  JAIVIES  FITZJANIES  STEPHEN, 

BART.,  K.CS.I.,  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 

By  his  Brother,  LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  "THE  DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY.” 

Ready  this  day  Price  15s.  net,  in  cloth  ;  or  in  half-morocco,  marbled  edges,  20s. 
Volume  XLIII.  (OWENS— PASSELEWE)  01  THE 

DICTIONARY  OF  NATIONAL  BIOGRAPHY. 

Edited  by  SIDNEY  LEE. 

Vol.  /.  was  published  on  ist  January ,  1885,  and  a  further  Volume  will  be 
issued  quarterly  until  the  completion  of  the  work . 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Just  published,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  MARTYRED  FOOL. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 

Author  of  “  Rainbow  Gold,”  “Aunt  Rachel,”  “  Joseph’s  Coat/*  &c. 

On  July  4th.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

GERALD  EVERSLEY’S  FRIENDSHIP:  a 

Study  in  Real  Life.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Head-Master  of 
Hairow  School. 

New  Volume  of  SMITH  ELDER,  &  Co.’s  Popular  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  Series. 

Ready  this  day.  fcap.  8vo,  pictorial  b  aids,  2s.  ;  and  limp  red  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

WITH  EDGED  TOOLS.  By  Henry  Seton 

Merriman,  Author  of  “The  Slave  of  the  Lamp,”  &c. 


JULY  1895. 

CROMWELL'S  STATUE.  By  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  PROGRAMME  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.P. 

THE  IRISH  FIASCO.  By  Henry  Jephson. 

AN  OBJECT-LESSON  IN  “  PAYMENT  OF  MEMBERS."  By  Major- 
General  Tui.loch,  C.B.,  C.M.G. 

INTELLECTUAL  DETACHMENT.  Bv  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
DR.  PUSEY  AND  BISHOP  WILbERFORCE.  By  R.  G.  Wilberforce. 

MY  NATIVE  SALMON  RIVER.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

RECENT  SCIENCE.  By  Prince  Kropotkin. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  SCHOOL  OF  ENGLISH  OPERA.  By  J.  F.  Row- 

BOTHAJl. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  op  St_ 
COLOUR-MUSIC.  By  William  Schooling. 

RELIGION  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS:  PROPOSALS  FOR  PEACE . 
By  George  A.  Spottiswoode. 

“  THE  SOCIETY  OF  COMPARATIVE  LEGISLATION."  By  Sir  Courtenay 
Ilbert  K  C  S  I 

A  MOSLEM  viEW  OF  ABDUL  H  AMID  AND  THE  POWERS.  By  the 
Moulvie  Rafiuddin  Ahmad. 

SOME  LESSONS  FROM  KIEL.  By  W.  Laird  Clowes  (“  Nauticus  "). 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  MUSKEG.  By  H.  Somers  Somer- 

set.  Demy  8vo,  with  Maps  and  over  100  Illustrations,  14s.  net.  [Monday.  , 
New  Volume  by  the  Author  of  WRhCKAGE.” 

SENTIMENTAL  STUDIES,  AND  A  SET  OF  VILLAGE 

TALES.  By  Hubert  Crackanthorpe.  6s.  [Monday. 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “  THE  GREEN  CARNATION. 

AN  IMAGINATIVE  MAN.  By  Robert  S.  Hichens.  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.— “Written  with  a  distinction  which  gives  Mr.  Hichens  a 
conspicuous  place  amongst  the  younger  story-tellers  who  are  really  studious  of 
English  diction.  .  .  .  The  whole  fantasy  is  worked  out  with  an  imaginative  resource 
which  has  a  welcome  note  of  literature.” 

THE  MASTER.  By  I.  Zangavill.  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.—"  The  best  novel  of  the  year.” 


London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


Zbe  Mew  IReview. 

ONE  SHILLING  MONTHLY. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  HENLEY. 


CONTENTS.—]  UL  Y. 


H.  B.  MARRIOTT  WATSON. 
DIPLOMATICS. 

H.  O.  ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
VERNON  BLACKBURN. 

JUSTIN  HUNTLY  M  CARTHY. 
E.  B.  OSBORN. 

JAMES  FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 
REUBEN  BUTLER. 

ERNEST  E.  WILLIAMS. 
EUGENE  BENSON. 

W.  J.  LOCKE.  _ 


The  King’s  Treasure. 

Orleanism. 
The  Navy  and  the  Colonies. 

Eleonora  Duse. 

Barras. 
Funera  Nefunera. 
The  Picaresque  Novel. 
The  Kirk’s  Alarm. 
Nationalization  bv  Inches. 

An  Immortal  Story. 

Aftermath. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  iq  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

8^ 


London:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C, 
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Messrs.  II.  BLACKWOOD  &  SOBS’  I MACMLLAH  &  C0/S  BEI  BOOKS. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


THE 


This  Day  at  all  Libraries. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  SIR  ED- 


WARD  BRUCE  HAMLEV,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.  By  Alex. 
Innes  Shand.  With  2  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.  2  vols., 

demy  Svo,  21s. 

On  Tuesday  will  be  Published. 

TOILERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  Scenes  in  a 

West  Country  Hamlet.  By  Christopher  Hare.  In  One 
Volume,  crown  8vo. 

A  New  Historical  Romance. 

KATHLEEN  CLARE.  Her  Book,  1637- 

1641.  Edited  by  Dora  Greenwell  M‘Chesney.  With  a 
Frontispiece  and  5  Full-page  Illustrations  by  James  A.  Shearman. 
Crown  8vo,  6s. 

At  all  Libraries. 

SPORT  ON  THE  PAMIRS  AND  PUR- 

KISTAN  STEPPES.  By  Major  C.  S.  Cumberland.  With 
Frontispiece  and  a  Map.  Demv  8vo,  ios.  6d. 


Demy  8vo,  15s.  net. 

THE  GREAT  FROZEN  LAND :  Narrative  oi 

a  Winter  Journey  across  the  Tundras  and  a  Sojourn  among  the 

Sarnoyads.  By  Frederick  George  jACKSON^F.^.G.^S.^Lea^^  ^ 

the  Tackson-Harmsworth  Tolar  irxpeaiuuii.  f  C',  S 

Maps.  Edited  from  his  Journals  by 
F.RPG.S.  The  book  is 

—"Camping  at  Habarova  pound  the  White  Sea  and 

“  Across  the  Great  Frozen  Land  (2),  -  j  “Samovad 

through  Lapland.  Home."  "  A  Chapter  on  Language,  and  Samo>a 
Folk  Tales.”  There  are  also  four  Appendices. 

Demy  8vo,  6s.  net. 

HISTORY  OF  GREECE  from  its  commence¬ 

ment  to  the  close  of  the  Independence 

Translation  from  the  German  of  Adolf  Holm.  By.  I.  Clarke,  .a 
In  Four  Vols.  Vol.  II.  'I  he  Fifth  Century  B.C. 

Crown  8vo,  ios.  net. 

PHILO  AND  HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  or  the 

Quotmions  of  Philo  from  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  W.th 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  HERBERT  EDWARD  Ryle  D.T>  HtUs»_ 
Professor  of  Divinity  ;  Professorial  Fellow  of  King  s  College,  cam 

bridge-&C‘  Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

THE  STRUCTURE  AND  LIFE  OF  BIRDS. 

By  F  W  Headley,  M.A.,  F.Z.S..  Assistant-Master  at  Ha.leybury 
College.  With  78  Illustrations. 


THE  SPEECH 


A  Book  for  Tourists. 

BEGGARS  ON  HORSEBACK:  A  Riding 

Tour  in  North  Wales.  By  Martin  Ross  and  E.  CE.  Somerville 
Authors  of  “An  Irish  Cousin.”  “Through  Connemara,  The 
Real  Charlotte,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  by  L.  CE. 
Somerville.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


At  all  Libraries. 

\MONG  THE  GODS:  Scenes  of  India, 

"  --  With  22 


with  Legends  by  the  Way.  By  Augusta  Klein. 
Full-page  Illustrations.  Small  demy,  Svo,  15s. 


GEORGE  ELIOT  S  WORKS. 

STANDARD  EDITION  IN  HALF-CROWN  VOLUMES. 

Now  Ready. 

\DAM  BEDE.  2  vols. 

rHE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS.  2  vols. 

FELIX  HOLT.  Vol.  I. 


Crown  8vo,  5s. 

OF  CICERO 


IN  DEFENCE 


Peterson,  M.A.,  LL.D.. 
With  an  Introduction  and 


Dedicated  to  the  Countess  of  Jersey. 

\  DUKE  OF  BRITAIN  :  A  Romance  of 

the  Fourth  Century.  By  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 


Third  Edition. 

rHE  CURSE  OF  INTELLECT.  Fcap. 

8vo,  2s.  6d.  net.  _ 

New  Work  on  Indian  Sport. 

THIRTY  YEARS  OF  SHIKAR.  By  Sir 

Edward  Braddon,  K.C.M.G.  With  Illustrations  by  CL  D. 
Giles,  and  a  Map  of  Oudh  Forest  Tracts  and  Nepal  Terai.  Demy 
Svo,  1 8s.  _ 

New  Half-Crown  Volume. 

FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  A  SLANDERED 

WOMAN.  By  Marion  Mole.  Fcap.  Svo,  2s.  6d.  net. 


OF  CLUENTIUS.  Translated  by  W. 

Principal  of  University  College,  Dundee. 

^0teS‘  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

STUDY  OF  SPINOZA.  By  James  Mar- 

tiNEAU,  LL.D.,  D.D.  With  a  Portrait.  Third  Edition. 

ELEMENTARY  COMMERCIAL  CLASS  BOOKS.— 

NEW  VOLUME.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  THE 

r tctt  of  STUDENTS  By  J.  Thornton,  Author  of  First  Lessons 
“A  WoirV  Book-keeping,"  and  "  Exam, nation 

Papers  in  Book-keeping. 

EVERSLEY  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Globe  8vo,  5s. 

FCCE  HOMO.  A  Survey  of  the  Life  and 

Massachusetts. 

CHARLES  KINGSLEY  S  WORKS.— POCKET  EDITION.  VOL.  I. 

Pott  8vo,  is.  6d. 

HYPATIA  ;  or,  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face. 

POCKET  NOVELS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d. 

THE  PRINCESS  ALINE.  By  Richard  Hard¬ 

ing  Davis.  With  Illustrations  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

CLASSICAL  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Fcap.  8vo.,  2S.  6d. 

THE  CRITO  AND  PART  OF  THE  PHZENO 

OF  PLATO.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  CHARLES  Haine-, 
Keene,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS.— NEW  VOLUME. 

Globe  8vo,  2S.  6d.  ;  cloth,  3s. 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  Charles  Lamb. 

»  MS®?* 

fb,  “coll  cS.»k:  A  C.  Hill.  B.A.,  B.Sc.  London,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  Hooghly  Coll. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION. -NEW  VOLUME. 

Crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

WOLFE.  By  A,  G.  Bradley.  With  Portrait. 

iACMILLANTlaAGAZINEr 

No.  429.  July- 

Contents  : — 

1.  Maria  Edgeworth.  By  George  Saintsbury. 

2.  The  Sol  1  r  of  the  Sixteenth  Century. 

3.  When  we  were  Boys.  III. 

4.  Saint  Kevin  and  the  Goose. 

C  From  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

6  The  Luck  of  Neri  Boldwig. 

I  tod.  Head :  An  Illustration  ol  the  Value  ol  a  Flee 

“0“  Tte  Treasure  ol  Shogul.  By  S.  Leeett  Yeats. 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Price  is. 


By  a  Lobbyist. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.,  LONDON, 
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RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON’S  LIST. 


Now  Ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 


THE  TEMPLE  BAR  MAGAZINE. 


!. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
VI. 

VII 

VIII, 

IX. 

X. 

xr. 


CONTENTS  FOR  JULY  1895. 

IN  MEMORIAM—  GEORGE  BENTLEY. 

SCYLLA  OR  CHARYBDIS?  Chaps.  IV.-VI. 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH. 

HEINRICH  HOFFMANN'S  HISTORY.  Chap.  XVI. 

DIVES  LOQUOR. 

LETTERS  of  EDWARD  FITZGERALD  to  FANNY  KEMBLE, 
1871-1883. 

THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  DRUIDS. 

THE  DAY  AFTER. 

A  LONG  LOST  FRIEND. 

WILLS. 

THACKERAY'S  LONDON. 


SOME  NEW  NOVELS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘‘AN  OLD  MAID'S  LOVE." 

MY  LADY  NOBODY.  By  Maarten 

Maartens.  Author  of  “  God's  Fool,’’  “The  Sin  of  Joost  Avclingh,” 
&c.  Second  Edition.  In  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  MISUNDERSTOOD.” 

COLONEL  NORTON  By  Florence 

Montgomery,  Author  of  “Thrown  Together,"  “Seaforth,"  &c. 
Second  Edition.  In  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  UNDERGRADUATE." 

CHERRY  FIELD  HALL.  An  Episode 

in  the  Career  of  an  Adventuress.  By  F.  H.  Balfour  (Ross  George 
Dering),  Author  of  “  Dr.  Mirabel's  Theory,"  &c.  In  One  Vol.,  crown 
8vo,  6s. 

NOW  READY. 

WILDERSMOOR.  By  C.  L.  Antrobus, 

In  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  &  SON,  New  Burlington  Street. 

STEYEMS  <&  SOUS, 

NEW  LAW  WORKS. 


Just  published.  Fourth  Edition,  rival  Bvo.  cloth,  £1  ios. 

THEOBALD’S  LAW  OF  WILLS.  A  Concise 

Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wil's.  By  H.  S.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

1895. 

“  A  book  of  great  ahilitv  and  value.  It  bears  on  every  page  traces  of  care  and 
sound  judgment." — Solicitors'  Journal. 

Just  published.  Third  Edi  ion.  demv  8vo,  cloth,  ,615s. 

CASTLE’S  LAW  OF  RATING.  T  he  Law 

and  Practice  of  Rating.  By  Edward  James  Castle,  Esq.,  Q.C.  1895. 

“  A  compendious  treatise  which  has  earn  d  the  goodwill  of  the  profession  on 
account  of  its  conciseness,  its  lucidity,  and  its  accuracy.” 

Law  Times,  Mayu,  1895. 
Just  published,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

WILLS’  LAW  OF  EVIDENCE.  The  Theory 

and  Practice  of  the  Law  of  Evidence.  By  Wm.  Wills,  Barrister-at-Law. 

1894. 

“  We  consider  that  Mr.  Wills  has  given  the  profession  a  useful  book  on  a  difficult 
■subject." — Law  Notes. 

Just  publi-hcd,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  £t. 

CACHARD’S  FRENCH  CIVIL  CODE.  With 

the  vatious  Amendments  thereto,  as  in  force  on  March  15.  1895.  By  Henky 
Cachard,  B.A..  and  C  mnsellor-at-Law  of  the  New  York  Bar;  Licencie  en 
Droit  de  la  Facultd  dc  Paris.  1895. 

Just  published,  royal  8vo,  cloth,  ios. 

CHAMBERS’  DISTRICT  COUNCILS.  A 

Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  District  Councils,  so  far  as  regards  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Powers,  and  Duties  of  such  Councls  (including  Municipal  Corporations) 
in  the  matter  o:  Pub'ic  Health  and  Local  Government.  Ninth  Edition.  By 
•Georgf.  F.  Chamders,  Esq.,  Author  of  “A  Digest  of  the  Law  Relating  to 
Public  Libraries,”  “  LocM  Rates,”  &c.  1895. 

Now  ready.  No.  93  (JULY),  price  5s. 

A  nnual  Subscription ,  post  free ,  1 2  s.  6  d. 

THE  LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Ba-t..  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
CONTENTS: 

Notes. 

Petty  Perjury.  By  His  Honour  Jndze  Chalmers. 

Property:  Tl  ings  ill  Action  ai-d  Copyright.  By  T.  Cvlrian  Williams. 
Choses  in  Action  By  Charles  Sweet. 

Proof  of  Foreign  Law.  Bv  Julius  Hirschfeld. 

The  Franeo-Newfoundland  Controversy.  By  T.  B.  Browning. 

Forms  of  Mercantile  Contracts.  H  if.  D.  Bateson. 

The  Limitation  of  the  Powers  of  the  Legislative  Council  in  India. 

By  C.  D.  Field. 

Book' Reviews 

A  few  Complete  Sets,  to  vols.,  1885  to  1891.  with  Index,  bound  in  cloth, 
may  still  be  li.id  i>r  cc  10s.  net. 

STEVENS  &  SONS,  Limited,  i  iff  &  123  Chancery  Lane,  London. 
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HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  PUBLICATIONS. 

TWO  NJSW  AND  ORIGINAL  NOVELS. 

Now  readv,  in  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

TOO  LATE  REPENTED.  By  Mrs.  Forrester,  Author 

of  “  Viva,”  “My  Lord  and  My  Lady,”  &c. 

LADY  FOLLY.  By  Louis  Vintras. 

NEW  NOVELS  NOW  READY  AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 
MICHAEL  DAUNT.  By  the  Author  of  “  Dr.  Edith 

Romney,”  “The  Winning  of  May,”  &c.  3  vols. 

COMING  OF  AGE.  By  Elizabeth  Neal,  Author  of 

“  My  Brother  Basil,  ’  “  Witness  My  Hand,’  & c.  2  vols. 

HER  DEBUT.  By  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  Author  of 

“  Suit  and  Service,”  “Britomart,’*  &c.  3  vols. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

THREE -AND-SIXPENNY  SERIES. 


Crown  8 vo.  Uniformly  bound , 

THE  HUSBAND  OF  ONE  WIFE. 

By  Mrs.  Venn. 

THE  AWAKENING  OF  MARY  FEN¬ 
WICK. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

TWO  ENGLISH  GIRLS. 

By  Mabel  Hart. 

HIS  LITTLE  MOTHER. 

By  the  Authorof  “John  Halifax, 
Gentleman.” 

MISTRESS  BEATRICE  COPE. 

By  M.  E.  Le  Clerc. 

A  MARCH  IN  THE  RANKS. 

By  Jessie  Fothergill. 

NINETTE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Vera,”  “Blue 
Roses,”  &c. 

A  CROOKED  PATH. 

By  Mrs.  Alexander. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MAHME  NOUSIE. 

By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH. 

By  G.  M.  Robins. 

PART  OF  THE  PROPERTY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 


London:  HURST  &  RLACKETT,  Ltd  ,  13  Great  Marlborough  Street. 


bevelled  boards.  Each  3 r.  6d. 

CASPAR  BROOKE’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

JANET. 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

A  RAINBOW  AT  NIGHT. 

By  the  Author  of  “Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 

IN  THE  SUNTIME  OF  HER  YOUTH. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

MISS  BOUVERIE. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

FROM  HARVEST  TO  HAYTIME. 
By  tl'e  Authorof  “Two  English 
Girls." 

THE  WINNING  OF  MAY. 

By  the  Author  of  “Dr.  Edith 
Romney.” 

SIR  ANTHONY. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant. 

THUNDERBOLT.  An  Australian 
Story. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Middleton  Mac¬ 
donald. 

MARY  FENWICK’S  DAUGHTER. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby. 

ROBERT  CARROLL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Mistress 
Beatrice  Cope.” 


ORNITHOLOGY. 

Just  published,  in  1  vol  ,  royal  8vo,  21s.  net,  to  Subscribers  only. 

HELIGOLAND  AS  AN  ORNITHOLOGICAL 

OBSERVATORY:  the  Result  of  Fifty  Years'  Experience.  By  Hein¬ 
rich  Gatke.  Translated  by  Rudolph  R  issnstock,  M.A.  Oxon. 

The  portion  of  the  book  dealing  with  Migration  is  of  special  value  to 
science,  embodying  as  it  does  the  author's  views  and  conclusions  drawn 
from  long-cominu:d  observations  at  a  spot  so  favourably  situated  as 
Heligoland  is  for  an  inquiry  of  this  nature. 

In  1  vol.,  small  4to,  Illustrated,  30s. 

A  VERTEBRATE  FAUNA  OF  ARGYLL  AND 

THE  INNER  HEBRIDES.  By  J.  A.  Harvie-Brovvn  and  T.  E. 
Buckley. 

In  1  vol.,  small  qto,  Illustrate!,  30s. 

A  VERTEBRATE  FAUNA  OF  THE  ORKNEY 

ISLANDS.  By  J.  A.  Harvie-Brovvn  and  T.  E.  Buckley. 

In  1  vol.,  small  4*0,  Illustrated,  21s.  net. 

THE  BIRDS  OF  IONA  AND  MULL,  1852-70. 

By  the  late  Henry  Davenport  Graham.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author.  Edited  by  J.  A.  Harvie-Brown,  F.Z.S. 

In  t  vol.,  demy  8vo,  Illustrated,  30s. 

A  VERTEBRATE  FAUNA  OF  LAKELAND, 

including  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  with  Lancashire  North  of 
the  Sands.  By  the  Rev.  FI.  A.  Macphekson,  M.A. 

In  1  vol.,  royal  8vo,  50s.  net. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  SPORT  IN 

MORAY.  By  the  late  Charles  St.  John.  Author  of  “  Wild  Sports 
in  the  Highlands."  Second  Edition.  With  40  Page  Illustrations  of 
Scenery  and  Animal  Life.  Engraved  by  A.  Durand  after  Sketches  by 
Sir  George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.,  and  J.  Wvcliffe  Taylor  ;  also  30  Pen-and- 
ink  Drawings  by  the  Author  in  iacsimile. 

In  2  vcls. ,  crown  8vo,  21s. 

A  TOUR  IN  SUTHERLAND3HIRE.  With 

Extracts  from  the  Field  Books  of  a  Sportsman  and  Naturalist.  By 
the  late  Charles  St.  John. 

“  There  is  not  a  wil  1  creature  in  th»  Highlands,  from  the  great  stag  to 
the  tiny  fire-cresled  wren,  of  which  he  has  not  something  pleasant  ta 
sav.” — Pall  Mall  Gasct.c. 


Edinburgh:  DAViD  r>  iUGLAS,  10  Castle  Street. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  M  ARSH  ALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  Limited. 
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mm  &  HALL’S  M  BOORS. 

GENERAL  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD,  V.C.,  G.C.B  ,  &c. 

HE.:E;^  JS.  JSS;  rrar^a^ 

made  during  the  Campaign  by  Colonel  t  -  [Next  week. 

Portraits  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo,  16s. 

ALBERT  D.  VANDAM. 

'RENCH  MEN  AND  FRENCH  MANNERS  (Stray 

’arisian  life  and  character.  FRAg£R  SANDEMAN. 

1NGLING  TRAVELS  IN  NORWAY. 

from  Drawings^n^ Photographs  by  the  Author,  and  Coloured 

Salmon  Flies.  Demy  Svo,  16s.  .  ■  -  extra  plate  of  favourite 

A  limited  edition,  printed  on  Large  Paper,  containing  a  P 

ialmor.  Flies  for  Norway.  30s.net. 


COLONEL  FRANCIS  C.  MAUDE,  V.C.,  C.B. 

’"f  AW = 

III.  Crown  8vo,  5s. 


H.  H.  STATHAM. 

ARCHITECTURE  FOR  GENERAL  READERS :  A  Short 

Architects  f  ^Editor  X f£\er.  With  upwards  of  250  Illustrations  drawn 
v  ThehoebJcttho°frihisLbook  u’to’suppl'y;  in  a  condensed  f»™> 

lave  no  time  or  inclination  to  study  more  technical  and  detailed  treatises. 

MRS.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 

PAGES  FROM  THE  DAY-BOOK  OF  BETHIA  HARD- 

ACRE.  By  Ella  Fuller  Maitland.  Crown  8vo,  5s.  I 

V*  Records  of  the  annals  of  a  quiet  and  contemplative  life. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

THE  HEART  OF  LIFE.  By  W.  H  Mallock,  Author 

of  “  A  Human  Document,”  &c.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo.  1*  eaoy. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  HAMILTON  AIDfi. 

ELIZABETH'S  PRETENDERS.  By  Hamilton  Aide. 

»,*  A^  novel  of’ modern  life  by  the  well-known  Author  of  “  Rita. 


[Ready. 


THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

JULY. 


MESSRS.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

CABINET  EDITION.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

ENGLISH  SEAMEN^IfUrHE  SIXTEENTH 

Lectures  delivered  at  Oxford,  Easter  Terms,  1893-94- 

By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE. 

With  3  Maps,  8vo,  12s. 

THE  TRIBAL  SYSTEM  IN  WALES: 

Being  Part  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure  and  Methods  of 
Tribal  Society. 

Bv  FREDERIC  SEF.BOHM,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 

Author  of  “  The  English  Village  Community,  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  4S1  6d. 

MIND  AND  MOTION  AND  MONISM. 

By  the  late  GEORGE  JOHN  ROMANES,  M.A.,  LI.  D.,  F.R.S. 

Crown  8vo,  5s.  net. 

THE  TENTH  MUSE, 

And  other  Poems. 

By  Sir  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  K.C.I.E.,  Author  of  ‘‘The  Light  of  Asia,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

GALLICA,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS. 

By  JAMES  HENRY  HALLARD,  M.A. 

/-<  *  t  r  ip  \  .  Treasons  for  Lczirning  French  •Lo.neillc 

Solomon  Maimon.  _ _ _ _ . _ — — 

Red-lettering  i6tno,  3s.  6d. 

THOUGHTS  FROM  THE  WRITINGS 
OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES. 

Selected  by  H.  S.  HOOLE  WAYLEN. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  24s. 

TEXT-BOOK  OF  FORENSIC  MEDICINE 
AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

By  ARTHUR  P.  LUFF,  M.D.,  B.Sr  (Lond  ), . 

Physician  in  Charge  of  Out-Patients  and  Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
y  Toxicology  in  St.  Mary’s  Hospital ;  Examiner  in  Forensic  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  London;  External  Examiner  in  Forensic 
Medicine  in  the  Victoria  University  ;  Official  Analjst  to  the  Home  Office. 

NE1W  BOOK  BY  MRS.  DB  SALIS. 

Authoress  of  the  “  A  la  Mode”  Series  of  Cookery  Books,  &c. 

GARDENING  A  LA  MODE. 

Two  Parts. 

I.  VEGETABLES,  is.  6d.  |  II.  FRUITS,  is.  6d. 


The  Defence  of  Fort  Chitral.  With 
Map  by  Lieut.  Harley. 

Liquor,  Land,  and  Labour.  By  X.  Y. 
The  Papacy  : 

(i.)  Its  Position  and  Aims.  L»y 
Captain  J.  W.  Gambier,  R.N. 
(ii.)  Hungary  and  the  Vatican.  By 
B.  M olden- 

The  Present  Condition  of  Muhammadan 
Women  in  Turkey.  By  Richard 
Davey. 

Australian  Federation  : 
and  Its  Prospects. 

Salmon. 

The  Second  Edition  of  the 


Its  Progress 
By  Edward 


Pictures  of  the  Year.  By  E.  R.  Pen- 
nell. 

The  Revolution  in  Grub  Street :  A  Kos- 
wellian  Fragment.  By  H.  D. 
Traill,  D.C.L. 

Against  Oxford  Degrees  for  Women. 

By  Professor  Thomas  Case,  M.A. 
Zebehr  Pasha.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
T.  Marriott,  Q.C. 

The  Mystery  of  Birth.  By  Grant  Allen. 
Leconie  de  Li*Ie  :  A  Short  Study.  By 
Esme  Stuart. 

The  Heart  1  f  Life.  Chaps  XXXVIL- 
XLI.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

June  Number  is  Now  Ready. 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

MATTHEW  FURTH  -  a  Novel. 

Author  of  “  A  Pair  of  Lovers.” 


Crown  8vo,  6s. 

CHRISTINE 


By  Ida  Lemon, 


ROCHEFORT. 


CHAPMAN’S  MAGAZINE  OF  FICTION. 

Edited  by  OSWALD  CRAWFURD. 

The  JULY  NUMBER  contains  the  conclusion  of  „ 

S.  R.  CROCKETT’S  “UNDER  CLOUD  OF  NIGHT  ; 

FIVE  COMPLETE  STORIES  by  " 

Mrs.  ANDREW  DEAN,  W.  L.  ALDEN,  EDITH  A.  BARNETT, 

E.  W.  HORNUNG,  and  JOSEPH  STRANGE; 

And  continuations  of  Two  Serial  Stories  by 

BRET  HARTE  and  by  VIOLET  HUNT. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  Limited,  London. 


THE  STORY  OF 

By  HELEN  CHOATE  PRINCE. 

*  *  Anarchism  is  a  leading  motive  in  this  hook  hardly  less  than  the  love  story 
which  runs  through  it.  The  scene  is  Blois  and  the  story  indicates  the  triviality  of 
French  provincial  life,  and  sets  forth,  through  the  characters,  the  claims  and 
views  of  Anarchism,  with  a  distinct  leaning  to  the  conservatue  view. 

THE  SILVER  LIBRARY.— Two  New  Volumes. 

THE  SPANISH  STORY  OF  THE  ARMADA, 

and  Other  Essays.  By  James  Anthony  Froude.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
Contents : — r.  Spanish  Story  of  the  Annada.-2.  Antonio  Perez;  an  Unsolved 
Historical  Riddle-3.  Saint  Teresa.-4.  The  Templars.— 5-  The  Norway  Fjords. 
— 6.  Norway  Once  More. 

NADA  THE  LILY.  Bv  H.  Rider  Haggard.  With 

23  Illustrations  by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.  Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

NOW  READY.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE.  July. 
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OLD  MR.  TREDGOI.D.  By  Mrs. 

Oi.iphant.  Chapters  V. -VI I  I. 
VIGNETTES  FROM  NATURE.  By 
the  late  Richard  Jefferies,  x. 
Spring  2.  The  Green  Corn. 

A  SERENADE.  By  Duncan  J. 
Robertson. 

A  BUSHWOMAN’S  ROMANCE. 
By  H.  A.  Bryden. 


PAST  AND  IDEAL  SANITATION, 
By  Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richard¬ 
son,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  ' 

LYDIA  GIBSON.  By  Mrs.  Parr. 
OLD  ITALIAN  GARDENS.  B> 
Vernon  Lee. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


SCOTTISH  CHURCH  SOCIETY 

JUST  PUBLISHED  IN  TWO  VOLS.,  demy  Svo,  price  7s.  6d.  nett, 
or  sold  separately  for  4s.  6d.  nett. 

the  DIVINE  LIFE  IN  THE  CHURCH  : 

1  AN  AFFIRMATION  OF 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  HOLY  BAPTISM, 

WITH  CONTRIBUTIONS  RELATING  IO 
THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH 
HER  HISTORY,  WORK,  AND  PRESENT  NEED. 

Vol.  I.  Subjects : — The  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  the  place  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Divine  Economy  of  Grace;  Instruction  of  Catechumens,  Obligation  of 

SPVol.°IL  Subjects Celtic  Inheritance  of  Scottish  Church;  Remediable  Defects 
in  Presbyterian  Organization  ;  Revival  of  Churchmanship  in  Scotland  1  raining  of 
Candidates  for  Holy  Ministry;  Probationers;  Right  Lines  of  Lay  Work  ,  Develop- 
ment  of  Home  Mission  Work  of  Church;  Duty  of  Church  to  Special  Classes  , 
Emigrants,  Seamen,  Paupers,  Prisoners ;  Attitude  of  Church  to  Leading  Phases  of 
Modern  Thought  and  Criticism  ;  Church  Music  and  Chows  ;  Church  babrics. 

Edinburgh  ;  J.  GARDNER  HITT,  37  George  Street. 

London  :  62  Paternoster  Row. 

And  all  Booksellers. 


London  and  New  York:  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 

STANFORDS  TWO-SHILLING  SERIES  OF 

TOURISTS’  GUIDES. 


Fcap. 


Bedfordshire. 
Berkshire. 
Cambridgeshire. 
Channel  islands. 
Cornwall. 
Derbyshire. 
Devon,  North. 
Devon,  South. 
Dorsetshire. 


8vo,  limp  cloth,  with  Maps, 

English  Lakes. 

Gloucestershire. 

Hampshire. 

Hertfordshire. 

Kent. 

London  (Round). 
Norfolk. 
Somersetshire. 
Suffolk. 


&c. 

Surrey. 

Sussex. 

Warwickshire- 
Wiltshire. 
Worcestershire. 
Wye  (The). 
Yorkshire,  East 
and  North. 
Yorkshire,  West. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  26  &  27  Cockspur  St. 
Complete  Tourist  Catalogue  free  on  application. 
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KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LTD. 

THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY. 

Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  H.  I).  M.  SPENCE,  Dean  of  Gloucester ,  and  by  the 

Rev.  JOSEPH  S.  EXELL,  31. A. 

The  aim  of  The  Pulpit  Commentary"  is  to  provide  scholarly  Introductions  to  the  Sacred  Books ;  to  divide  the  text  of  Scripture  into  Dara<maDhs 
prepara^ons^of  the  Preacher.1  W“h  EXP°Slt‘°n  *S  Sha''  raeet  the  WantS  °f  the  Studeilt-  and  sach  Homiletical  suggest  tt  sha^  Sthe 

The  EXPOSI  TIONS  give  Textual  Criticism,  Revised  Translation  where  necessary,  Explanations,  Apologetics,  Reference  to  Ancient  Customs 
Contemporary  History,  Natural  History,  Geographical  Research,  Science,  and  anything  that  tends  to  light  up  the  text  and  make  it  available  for  practical 
instruction  These  are  followed  by  a  comprehensive  SERMON  OUTLINE,  embracing  the  salient  points  of  the  preceding  critical  and  expositor 
HOMILIES  FROM  VARIOUS  CONTRIBUTORS,  designed  to  show  different  modes  of  treatment,  and  to  bring  into  rehef 
different  aspects  of  the  passages  under  consideration.  ’  6  1 


The  following  volumes,  in  preparation,  will  complete  the  series  : 

PSALMS. 


DANIEL. 


***  A  detailed  Prospectus,  containing  list  of  volumes  in  both  Old  and  New  Testament  Series,  together  with  extracts  from  notices  which  have  appeared  in 

Religious  and  other  Periodicals,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


BIBIilO  GRAPHIC  A. 


PAPERS  ON  BOOKS,  THEIR  HISTORY  AND  ART. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Quarterly  Parts.  Large  imperial  8vo,  Annual  Subscription  (four  numbers)  30s.  nett. 

PART  VI.,  which  will  be  issued  immediately,  will  contain  :  LITTLE  GIDDING  BINDINGS,  by  Cyril  Davenport  ;  ENGLISH  PROVINCIAL 
PRESSES,  Part  II.,  by  W.  H.  Ai.lnutt  ;  ROBINSON  CRUSOE  AND  ITS  ILLUSTRATORS,  by  George  Somes  Layard  : 
NOTICES  OF  PRINTERS  AND  PRINTING  IN  STATE  PAPERS,  by  Henry  R.  Plomer  ;  PART  II.  OF  FLORENTINE 
BOOK-ILLUSTRATIONS,  by  Dr.  Paul  Kristeller. 


Some  ©pinions  of  tbe  press: 

"  This  handsome  quarterly  .  .  .  combines  use  with  beauty  in  a  new  and  effective  way.  All  that  could  be  done  by  the  printer  has  been  done,  and 
paper,  type,  and  illustrations  are  excellent  and  worthily  employed,  for  the  contributions  deserve  such  appointments." — Athenaum. 

"Often  have  books  been  honoured  in  the  past ;  but  seldom,  we  think,  with  the  majesty  of  margin,  the  beautiful  type,  and  the  luxurious  adornment 
of  this  new  periodical." — Saturday  Review. 

“  The  opening  promise  of  the  periodical  has  been  well  carried  out,  and  the  volume  constitutes  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  bibliography.  It  has  a 
character  and  importance  which  previous  works  of  the  class  have  lacked,  and  may,  with  fair  hope  of  success,  be  pitted  against  similar  work  in  other 
countries." — Notes  and  Queries. 


By  the  Rev.  Canon  EYTON. 

THE  APOSTLE’S  CREED  :  Sermons.  Crown 

8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TRUE  LIFE,  and  Other  Sermons.  Second 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  6s. 

THE  LORD’S  PRAYER:  Sermons.  Third 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  SEARCH  FOR  GOD,  and  Other  Sermons. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS:  Sermons, 

Second  Edition  in  preparation,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS,  and  Other 

Sermons,  crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  [fust published. 

By  Prof.  LEHMANN. 

METHODS  OF  PRACTICAL  HYGIENE.  By 

Prof.  K.  B.  Lehmann,  of  Wurzburg.  Translated  by  W.  Crookes, 
F. R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols. ,  demy  8vo,  31s.  6d. 

“  This  is  a  quite  admirable  book.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  condition  of  things  in  Germany  and  their  condition  in 
England.  But  then  we  have  the  benefit  of  continuous  annotation  by  the 
translators.  When  an  expert  of  the  rank  of  Professor  Lehmann  has  the 
advantage  of  being  translated  and  annotated  by  another  expert  of  the  rank 
of  Mr.  Crookes,  the  result  is,  as  might  be  supposed,  of  quite  uncommon 
excellence.  ” — Spectator. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  SMITH. 

CHINESE  CHARACTERISTICS.  By  Arthur 

H.  Smith,  for  twenty-two  years  a  Missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  China.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

By  the  Hon.  SIR  HENRY  PARKES,  G.C.M.G. 

SONNETS  AND  VERSE.  1 2  mo,  2s.  6d. 


By  Prof.  EDWARD  DOWDEN. 

STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE,  1789-1877. 

Sixth  Edition.  Large  post  8vo,  6s. 

TRANSCRIPTS  AND  STUDIES.  Large  post 

8vo,  I2S. 

SHAKESPEARE  :  A  Critical  Study  of  His 

Mind  and  Art.  Tenth  Edition.  Large  post  8vo,  12s. 

LIFE  OF  PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY.  With 

portraits,  2  vols.,  8vo,  36s. 

NEW  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE.  Large 

post  8vo,  12s.  [Just published. 

By  MARCUS  R.  P.  DORMAN. 

FROM  MATTER  TO  MIND.  By  Marcus  R. 

P.  Dorman,  M.A.,  M.B.  Large  post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

By  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  WILSON. 

ROCHDALE  SERMONS.  1891-4.  Preached 

in  the  Parish  Church.  By  the  Ven.  James  M.  Wilson,  M.A., 
F.G.S.,  Vicar  of  Rochdale  and  Archdeacon  of  Manchester.  Crown 
8vo,  5s. 

“  The  sermons  are  brief  as,  we  take  it,  all  sermons  should  be.  We  have 
read  none  which  reconcile  better  in  so  short  a  space  and  in  simple  terms 
some  of  the  seeming  discrepancies  between  science  and  religion,  none  more  ' 
honest,  more  practical,  more  judicious,  and  more  likely  to  be  listened  to, 
remembered,  and  acted  upon  than  the  collection  now  published." 

National  Observer. 

By  the  Rev.  A.  M.  LEPICIER. 

INDULGENCES:  Their  Origin,  Nature,  and 

Development.  By  Alexius  M.  LIspicier,  D.D.,  Priest  of  the  Order 
of  the  Friars  Servants  of  Mary ;  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  College  of 
Propaganda,  Rome ;  Fellow  of  the  Roman  Academy  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  &c.  Demy  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

By  LORD  RONALD  GOWER. 

MY  REMINISCENCES.  New  and  revised 

Edition.  Bound  in  Buckram.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
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